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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Fray, February 4, 1916. 
(Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, February 3, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Husting Norris Smoot 
Brandegee James O'Gorman Sterling 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Overman tone 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Page _ Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Phelan Swanson 
Iton Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
p Kern Pomerene Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Reed Tillman 
olt , Tenn. Robinson a n 
Cummins Lippitt Saulsbury Wadsworth 
rtis Shafroth Walsh 
Gallinger McCumber Sheppard Williams 
ronna Martin, Va Simmons Works 
Harding Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
‘ardwick vers Smith, Ga. 
Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col - 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


DESTRUCTION OF PARLIAMENT BUILDING AT OTTAWA. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce and have read the following resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 92), as follows: 
Whereas the Parliament Bullding of the Dominion of Canada, one of the 

most expensive and beautiful architectural ornaments upon the North 

American Continent, has been reduced to ashes by an act of de- 

Hberately planned incendiarism ; and x 
Whereas the destruction of public buildings dedicated to the 
of civil administration is wanton, barbarous, and 
every principle of enlightened justice: Therefore be it 


5 
in confict with 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the destruction of 
the Parliament Building of the Dominion of Canada is condemned as an 
unpardonable crime against civilization. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask the Senator intro- 
ducing the resolution if he has conclusive proof that that 
catastrophe was of incendiary origin, and if so, from what 
source did it come? Was it a Canadian incendiary, a British 
incendiary, a German incendiary, or who was it? I read the 
dispatch, but I did not come to the conclusion the Senator from 
Colorado seems to have reached. There does not seem to be 
any proof as to the real cause of the catastrophe, and before 
making a declaration on the subject we certainly ought to 
wait until after an investigation has been made by the Canadian 
authorities. 

Mr. THOMAS. I drew that inference and conclusion from 
the strength of the reports in the papers this morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
objection. 

FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President. I wish to ask unanimous 
consent to have read a short telegram from the Legislature of 
Mississippi, containing a resolution adopted by that legislature 
on the flood situation in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. LODGE. Are we going to transact morning business? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall not object to this request for 
unanimous consent, but I give notice that I shall object to any 


further request. 
Mr. VARDAMAN, 


I wish to say to the Senator. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just let me finish. I shall not object to 
this, but I shall object to any further request for unanimous 
consent to transact morning business. When the Senate re- 
cesses, as it did yesterday, for the purpose of cutting out morn- 
ing business, we should either cut it out or else permit it to be 
transacted. I have no objection to this request. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator in his view, 
but I am asking this extraordinary privilege—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Rites VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida will 
state it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, It is proposed that Congress shall take 
some action for the relief of the suffering in the flooded dis- 
trict of the Mississippi Valley, and I wish to have the resolu- 
tion read for the information of the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection. I so stated. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Journal and Recorp show that we are in 
the same legislative day as yesterday, and therefore it is not 
in order to receive morning business at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a request for unanimous 
consent. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none and 
the Secretary will read the telegram. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


LTelegram. ] J 


JACKSON, Miss., February 3, 1916. 
Hen. James K. VARDAMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


I have the honor to inform you that the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi to-day passed the following concurrent resolution : 


Whereas certain large areas of the Yazoo (Miss.) Delta in the counties 
of Sharkey, Warren, Issaquena, and Washington are now inundated 
or threatened with inundation; and 

Whereas in consequence large numbers of people have been driven 
from their homes and are now without shelter: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Con s of the United States be memoralized to take such 
immediate action as may be necessary in order to confer authority upon 
the adjutant general of the State of Mississippi to furnish tents, now 
in possession of the State National Guards, to destitute and homeless 
people in the flooded districts of the Yazoo (Miss.) Delta of this State. 

Gronce B. POWER, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the telegram should go to the Committee on Military Affairs, it 
being a request for the loan of tents belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest that it go to the Committee on 
Appropriations, as a bill looking to conferring authority upon 
the Secretary of War to permit the use of tents is pending 
there. For that reason I would prefer to have it go to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no desire about it. 
It will go to the Committee on Appropriations, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 381) to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands. 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to have the amendment 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. In lieu of section 34, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec, 34. That not less than two years nor more than four years from 
the meeting of the legislature provided for in this act the President 
shall withdraw the sovereignty of the United States from the Philippine 


Islands, except such necessary portions thereof as he may select for 
naval bases or coaling stations. He shall, however, before completing 
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the by 
of the legislature, approved by the President. At this election shall be 
e 


submitted for approval the form of constitution recommended b. 
legislature as as the names of all can: ‘or elective office in 
the first provisional government. 


Said constitution shall 22 that 
the new Philippine blic shall fulfill the obligations o United 
States concerning the Philippine Islands incurred by the treaty of 
Paris or arising out of the oc tion of the islands, 
aster pe and property rights of individuals and corporations o 

nited States and other countries, and the saf of such Phil- 
ippine vernment loans and other obligations as have heretofore 
been authorized by act of Congress. d constitution shall also pre- 
vide that in all trade relations the United States shall have the 
benefit of the most-favored-nation clause. If the constitution is a) 
peeves at said election and the provisional 

esident shall by proclamation r 
the Philippine Republic and turn over to 


ind at any time 
that the condition of the external or in 


od of one year pes ge tae fous poues above ovided 
this act and thus afford to Congress 

the Phili . 

no 


otherwise suspend or nullify the operative force of this act unless Con- 
gress shall hereafter so direct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I do not wish to unduly 
take the time of the Senate, but I should like to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to what I think are serious defects in the 
Clarke amendment, from any standpoint, defects which, I think, 
are cured in the substitute I have offered. 

I find that a number of Senators have not carefully considered 
the fact that in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas no provision whatever is made for the creation of 
machinery by which a new government shall be created in the 
Philippine Islands into whose hands the United States shall turn 
over the control of those islands. 

An examination of the Clarke amendment shows that its pro- 
visions as to that matter are entirely vague, that there is no pro- 
vision indicating how the people of the Philippine Islands shall 
go about instituting a government there. The Clarke amend- 
ment provides that the President shall “recognize the inde- 
pendence of the said Philippines as a separate and self-governing 
nation and acknowledge the authority and control over the same 
of the government instituted by the people thereof.” The ques- 
tion is, How are the people of the Philippine Islands to institute 
a government there? Shall that be left altogether to a dis- 
organized people? Shall that be left altogether to chance? 
Shall it be left to the realm of controversy? 

There exists in the islands no authority at the present time; 
there is nothing in the islands at the present time except a 
legislature, the upper branch of which is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the lower branch of which is elected. Even after the 
passage of this bill the only government in existence there will 
be an American government, a government with an American 
Governor General and a legislature, the veto power of which is 
in the hands of an American as well as in the hands of the 
President. How, then, are those Filipino people, to. whom the 
President is required to turn over the government, to institute 
the new government into whose hands the control shall be 
turned over? If it is left in the vague way as provided in this 
amendment, it seems to me there will be a direct invitation to 
controversy and struggle. Rival parties may organize different 
governments; parties with rival ideas of government may each 
claim to be the new government; and there is no assurance 
from anything provided in the amendment that the President 
ya be able to find a government to recognize in the Philippine 

slands. 

It is true that under this amendment the President is invested 
with full power and authority “to enter into negotiations with 
the authorities of the said Philippines.” What authorities of 
the Philippines? If he is to enter into negotiations with the 
authorities in the Philippines, should this act which we are 
now passing not provide an orderly means by which those au- 
thorities can be brought into being? 

Mr. President, I seek in my substitute to create- the ma- 
chinery in a prompt, orderly, and definite way to bring those 
Philippine authorities into being, and to give them a consti- 
tution as a foundation; a constitution based upon the consent 
of the governed, and a provisional government elected at the 
same time that the constitution is adopted. 

I provide in my substitute that the legislature—the legisla- 
ture provided for in the body of this bill, the legislature both 
houses of which are to be elected by the people—shall submit 
to the Philippine people, at an election called by an act of the 
legislature, a constitution. That is the orderly way to do it. 
I provide that at the same election at which the people vote 


F 


upon the constitution submitted by the legislature they shall 
elect a provisional government to stand upon the constitution, 
a provisional government with which the United States can 
negotiate, and to which it can turn over the powers of govern- 
ment. I maintain, Mr. President, that this is the orderly way; 
this is the quick way; and only in this way can the United 
States leave the islands decently and in order, and avoid the 
almost certain dangers of confusion if not of revolution. 

Mr. President, my substitute goes further than this. It pro- 
vides that the constitution thus submitted by the legislature to 
the people of the Philippine Islands must have certain provisions 
incorporated within it; that it must have one provision for an 
obligation of the new Philippine government assuming the obli- 
gations of the United States, which we incurred by the treaty - 
of Paris with Spain; the treaty by which we acquired our 
sovereignty in the Philippine Islands; a treaty in which we 
sites certain promises to the Government and to the people of 

Can we create a new government over there? Can we abandon 
those islands and withdraw our sovereignty without at least 
demanding of the new Philippine government that it shall as- 
sume the obligations that we made? One of those obligations is 
the guaranty of religious liberty in the islands; another of those 
obligations is a guaranty of the rights of Spanish citizens and 
subjects in the courts of those islands; another obligation is the 
guaranty of the rights of those Spaniards in the conduct of their 
business long established in the islands. I think that the consti- 
tution which the Filipinos are to adopt should include the 
obligation on the new government to assume the obligations of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, my amendment goes further. It also provides 
that this government so created in this definite, prompt, and 
natural way shall also assume all the other obligations of the 
United States incurred during our 17 years occupancy. The 
Congress of the United States has authorized the Philippine 
government to sell bonds; and millions of dollars’ worth of such 
bonds have been sold by authority of Congress at a very low 
rate of interest. They are held in the United States by savings 
banks; they are held, as I understand, by postal savings banks; 
they are held by investors, who bought them on the faith of 
the United States, believing that the authority of was 
behind them. I say that in the very constitution of the Philip- 
pine people we should incorporate an obligation to see that those 
bonds are safeguarded. 

That is not all. That same Philippine government, under the 
authority of Congress, has guaranteed the interest on $16,000,000 
worth of railroad bonds, without which the railroads could not 
have been built. Those bonds also are a moral obligation of 
Congress, and Congress should see that the new government in 
the Philippine Islands incorporates in its very fundamental law, 
its constitution, provisions for the safeguarding of those invest- 
ments. 

Mr. President, this proposal of mine to these matters 
to be incorporated in the constitution of the new republic is not 
without precedent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think there is great force 
in the general suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska. 
I have always felt that there ought to be some authority created 
by law in the archipelago for the purpose of representing the 
Philippine people in any negotiations that might take place in 
carrying out the general program outlined in what is known 
as the Clarke amendment. 

The Senator from Nebraska suggests that a constitution be 
formed by the present legislature, and that that be submitted 
to the people. I want to ask the Senator if he does not think it 
would be better, instead of submitting to them a constitution 
framed and promulgated by the present legislature, which he 
says is largely under American control and domination, to au- 
thorize a constitutional convention of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands for the purpose of framing their own constitution, 
prescribing at the same time certain things that are essential 
to be embodied in that constitution, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I think I have made 
myself misunderstood if the Senator from North Carolina got 
the impression from me that the present legislature would sub- 
mit the proposed constitution to the Philippine people. My sub- 
stitute provides that the first legislature provided for in the 
bill, which is yet to be elected by the Philippine people, shall 
submit the constitution. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But would not that legislature also be under 
the domination and control to a certain extent of this Govern- 


ment? It would be composed largely of the same membership 
as the present legislature in the popular branch and also in 
the upper house, of which the United States Government would 
have large control or large representation, to say the least. 
Then would it not also be more or less under the control of the 
Governor General of the islands? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, personally I would have 
no objection to providing for a constitutional convention, but 
inevitably that would lead to considerable delay; and it was 
partly for the purpose of cutting matters short that I proposed 
that the legislature to be elected at the first general election— 
which would possibly occur this year, if the bill passes soon 
enough—should perform the functions of a constitutional con- 
vention. I would not have the present legislature do that, but 
the legislature to be elected under this bill, the legislature con- 
sisting of 90 members in the lower house and 24 senators in 
the upper house. It was partly for the purpose of reducing 
the time that I made the suggestion of combining in the new 
legislature the functions of a constitutional convention as well 
as the functions of a legislature. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I understand that, but I 
think the same objection would obtain as to the legislature to 
be hereafter elected that applies to the legislature now in ex- 
istence so far as the matter we are discussing is concerned. 
What I had in mind was this: That the constitution that is 
finally to be adopted ought to be a constitution that is framed 
by the Filipino people in their own organic body, called a con- 
stitutional convention, so that there might not be any question 
that that constitution, subject to the qualifications which the 
Senator has just stated, growing out of the exactions of the 
United States, would be the sole, uninfluenced act of the Fili- 
pino people. If that were feasible, and the Senator's amend- 
ment were framed in that way, I should myself be in favor of 
it; but I want to ask the Senator this question: Why can not 
that be offered as an amendment to the Clarke amendment, 
which has already been adopted? 

I am myself in favor of the general principles embodied in 
the Clarke amendment. I should like to see it amended in that 
particular; and if the Senator would offer his amendment as 
an amendment to the Clarke amendment, then I think I would 
be disposed to support it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think if the Senator will examine the 
Clarke amendment he will find that there will be great diffi- 
culty in engrafting upon it any further amendments, It has 
been amended so much already that it is difficult to understand 
and the meaning of its sentences is involved and vague. I 
have endeavored here to incorporate in my substitute the real 
provisions and the intent of the Clarke amendment, with the ex- 
ceptions which I have noted. 

I want to suggest to the Senator that his criticism of the 
legislature as a body not responsible to the people would hold 
good as to the present legislature possibly, but it could not hold 
good as to the legislature elected with the view that it was not 
only to have legislative functions but also to frame a constitution 
and to submit that constitution to the people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would it not be a legislature elected under 
the bill advocated by the Senator? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be a legislature elected under 
the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the bill was framed not with a view to 
the United States at present withdrawing, and that bill, I as- 
sume, retains certain power in the United States in connection 
with the Philippine Legislature. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, the legislature would have full 
legislative power, with very few restrictions, and its power over 
the constitution would be absolute, except for the exceptions 
which I have specified here. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to another fact. The 
Philippine Islands, of course, are inhabited by people that have 
had very little experience in popular government, and probably 
the men elected to the legislature would include about all the 
men who are capable of considering governmental affairs. In 
the United States, or in any State of the Union, it would be an 
easy matter to form a constitutional convention entirely outside 
of the legislature, but it would be a very difficult matter with 
the limited number of public men in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s 
bill is intended to enlarge the control of the Filipino people 
over their legislature. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senators who are indulging in a joint debate on the other side 
to speak so that those of us on this side can hear. I assume it 
is a matfer of some importance. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I assume that the present bill was framed, 
in part, with a view to increasing the control generally of the 
Philippine people over their legislature and their government; 
but I assume also that the present bill was framed with a view 
to giving the United States some power and representation in 
connection with the next legislature, the legislature provided 
for by this bill. Is that not the fact? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is only true so far as the civilized 
tribes are concerned. Of the 90 members of the lower house, 
81 are elected directly by the Philippine people; all of the 
members representing the Philippine people are elected by the 
Philippine people; but in the Moro country and in oneof the other 
islands there are, as the Senator knows, about 600,000 belonging 
to non-Christian tribes, and, inasmuch as they are not yet capable 
of self-government, have never held any election, and have 
never participated in the government, it is provided that the 
Governor General may select a limited number of members to 
represent their interests. They do not represent the Filipino 
interests, and they are small in number. Only 2 senators, for 
instance, out of 24, and 9 members of the lower house out of 
90, will be selected by the Governor General; so that it is a 
very insignificant representation, and they are not to repre- 
sent the interests of the United States, nor to restrain the 
Filipino legislature in legislating over their own affairs, but 
only to advise the legislature so far as the affairs of the non- 
civilized or non-Christian tribes are concerned. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is speaking now with reference 
to the lower branch and the upper branch also? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the power given by the bill to the 
Governor General? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Governor General has the power 
to veto legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But, of course, he would have no power 
to veto a constitution which they submitted, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they submitted a constitution to the 
Filipino people, would not that be an act of legislation that he 
would have the power to veto? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I think not; I have no idea of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see how the Senator can draw that 
distinction. I take it that if the Governor General has the 
power of veto over the acts of that legislature, he would have 
the same power to veto a proposition submitting a constitution 
to the people that he would have to veto any other legislative 
act. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. T certainly have no intention of having 
such a provision in the bill; and if there is such a provision in 
the bill, I will be very glad to accept an amendment to it. My 
purpose was simply to economize time and economize material, 
for the material for statesmanship in the Philippine Islands is 
necessarily very limited. I thought the same body which will be 
called into existence by this bill, the same men who will be 
elected under the terms of this bill to represent the Filipino 
people, elected by themselves, might also act as a constitutional 
convention to submit to a vote of the Filipino people the con- 
stitution which they must have as a basis of their government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has said that on account of the 
amendments that have been made to the Clarke amendment it 
would be very difficult to fit this part of his amendment into 
that provision, so as to incorporate it as a part of it. Would 
there be any difficulty about offering it as a separate and inde- 
pendent section to the Clarke amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think, if the Senator would read the 
Clarke amendment carefully—and I find that a good many Sen- 
ators who have been voting for the Clarke 4mendment have not 
read it as yet-— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have read it very carefully; but I can not 
see, I want to say to the Senator before I take my seat, any 
possible reason why the principle of his amendment, even though 
its language would not fit in very well at the present time, 
could not be very well and very pertinently incorporated as a 
separate and independent section in the Clarke amendment. I 
should myself like an opportunity to vote upon that proposition 
in that form. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Well, the Senator, of course, might be 
able to present something, 

Now, I want to read for the Senate the portions of the Platt 
amendment which apply to Cuba, which seem to me to afford a 
valuable precedent to be followed in this case. It was in the 
act of Congress passed March 2, 1901: 


The President is hereby authorized to “leave the government and 
control of the island of Cuba to its people“ so soon as a government 


shall have been established in said island under a constitution which, 
either as a part thereof or lu an ordinance appended thereto, shall 
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define the future relations of the United States with Cuba, substan - 


tially as follows: 

I. That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or 
other compact with any foreign power or powers which or 
tend to impair the independence of Cuba, ner in any manner au 
or permit any foreign power or powers to obtain by colonization or for 
militay or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in er control over any 
portion of said island. 

II. That said prennet ghall not assume or contract any public 

n reasonable sinking- 


debt, to pay the interest upon which, and to make e 
fund provision for the ultimate discharge ef which, the ordinary revy- 


enues of the island, after defraying the current expenses of government 


shall be inadequate. 
III. That the government of Cuba consents that the United States 
ti f Cuban inde- 


inal egg the right to 3 for the pe oe a 5 
pendence, maintenance of a governmen egus e for protec- 
fs. and for discharging the 


tion of life, property, and individual liberty, 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the 
United States, now to assumed and 5 by the government 


of © è 

W. That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its military 
occupation thereof are ratified and validated and all lawful rights 
acquired thereunder shall be maintained and protected. 

. That the government of Cuba will execute and, as far as neces- 
sary, extend the pans already devised or other plans to be mu 
agreed upon for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the 
— — S recurrence of epidemic and infections diseases may be 
yen - 

And then there are a few other provisions which were espe- 
cially local to Cuba and which cut no figure in this case. 

Mr. President, my. contention is that in leaving these islands 
we should leave decently and in order. We should help, by sug- 
gestion, the Filipino people in organizing a new government, 
so that when we relinquish the power it may pass into the 
hands of a government established by peaceful and lawful 
means, and that there may not be destruction and disorder and 
perhaps bloodshed before the people themselves may be able 
to establish a government if left to themselves. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that anything less than this 
on the part of the United States would be reckless, and I think 
that the Congress which took the precautions I have read with 
regard to Cuba when it authorized the establishment of an 
independent government there ought to go at least as far 
as I have gone in the substitute which I present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, I should like to ask him a question. 

The Senator's amendment provides that the Filipino people 
shall put certain provisions into their constitution. The Senator 
recognizes that a constitution is a domestic, fundamental law. 
It is not a contract between the United States and the Filipino 
people. It is a fundamental law binding upon the Filipinos 
alone. How would the Senator enforce provisions of that sort 
in the Philippine constitution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is a bridge that we 
will have to cross when we come to it. My own first prefer- 
ence was: for a treaty, and in the first substitute which I offered 
I provided for a treaty, which would be a contract. But it was 
objected here in the Senate that a treaty would have to be 
ratified by the Senate of the United States, and that the ratifica- 
tion of such a treaty would require a two-thirds vote, and that 
it might happen that an obstreperous third might prevent the 
ratification of the treaty and thus destroy or delay the effective- 
ness of the legislation. So I have done the next best thing 
in this substitute. and I have provided that the people shall 
incorporate it in their fundamental law, believing that if they 
do so they will live up to its obligations. It certainly is a pre- 
cantion which can be taken, and which probably will serve the 


purpose. < 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska that in effect we shall have coerced 
these constitutional provisions from the Filipino people. We say 
that as a condition of giving them independence they must make 
a constitution providing certain things. The temptation is 
pretty great, it seems to me, for those people to insert these pro- 
visions in their constitution in order to obtain independence. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if in the same sense the people of Utah 
were not coerced by the enabling act into putting certain pro- 
visions into their constitution? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was an entirely different thing, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact, however different it may be? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not at this moment complaining 
of the coercion, but I am insisting that, having coerced these 
people into making this sort of a constitution, we then leave 
ourselves without any power to enforce it. In the case of Utah, 
Utah is in the Union; Montana is in the Union; and we have 
some method of dealing with those Commonwealths, at least 
morally. But when a constitution for the Philippine Islands is 
made, the Philippine Islands become an absolutely independent, 
sovereign nation, 


pre- 
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Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator from Utah feel that the 
term “coercion” is at all applicable to the conditions pre- 
scribed by Congress under which the States were admitted into 
the Union and the requirements that were exacted of them as 
to provisions in their constitutions? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not apply the term “coercion” 
in the case of States of the Union. The Senator from Mon- 
tana did that. I answered him that I was not considering that 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that there is a precedent for such an en- 
gagement. If he will remember, when we adopted the Consti- 
tution of the United States we undertook to carry out all the 
engagements that had been made by the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation. There was no way, of course, to 
enforce that agreement, except through the honesty of purpose 
and the integrity of the courts in the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, Mr. President, that again is not 
at alla parallel case. There, precisely the same people who had 
made the original engagement made a subsequent engagement. 
They simply agreed, under a new form of government, that they 
would carry out the obligation they had entered into. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They themselves. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; as the Senator from Washington 
suggests, they themselves entered into the engagement. Under 
one form of government, the Confederation, they incurred cer- 
tain obligations. When they adopted another form of govern- 
ment and made the Union, under the Constitution, they agreed 
to carry out these engagements. They were the same people. 
But here we are undertaking to impose responsibilities upon a 
people who the moment they have made the engagement be- 
come sovereign and independent of us; and it seems to me, 
with all due respect to the Senator from Nebraska, that we are 
doing a vain and idle thing. 

I am not in favor of abandoning the Philippine Islands, but 
if we are going to get rid of them, let us get rid of them. Let 
us move out. Let us leave them there, a sovereign power, to 
make any sort of a constitution they please. We can not con- 
trol it after they have acquired their independence. They can 
change their constitution the next day or the next year, and we 
have not any control over them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it would be all very well 
to move out if we had not assumed certain obligations. We 
assumed those obligations in Cuba; and before we recognized 
the Cuban Government, although we were pledged in advance 
to do so, we required the Cuban people to do far more in their 
constitution than I have required here; for what is the differ- 
ence between the cases? 

M: SUTHERLAND. A great deal of difference, Mr. Presi- 
en 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is it? Why should we require 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me answer the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why should we require the people of Cuba 
to assume our obligations under the treay of Paris and not 
require the Philippine people to assume those obligations? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not insisting that we shall not 
require the people of the Philippine Islands to assume these 
obligations, but I am insisting that if we do it we should do 
it in some effectual way. We reserved the right to intervene in 
Cuba. The Senator does not want us to reserve the right to 
intervene 7,000 miles away in the Philippines? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I have not provided for it. I have 
made no provision whatever for it. I am simply asking them 
to put in their fundamental law a provision that their govern- 
ment shall assume those obligations. If they fail afterwards to 
do it, that is another story ; but the least we can do is to require 
them to assume those obligations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr. President; we can do more than 
that if we want to do it. The Senator, in his original nmend- 
ment, which I thought in some respects was inartificially drawn— 
and I called attention to it—provided that a treaty should be 
made. That is an understandable thing. If we make a treaty, 
we have something to enforce. We have a contract, at least, 
between us and them. But if we simply provide that they shall 
write it into their domestic law, whether it is a constitution or à 
statute, we have no way in the world of enforcing it. 


FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, out of order I ask unani- 
mous consent to make a report from the Committee on Appro- 


priations on the bill (S. 4155) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to supply tents for temporary use of destitute persons in flood- 
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stricken districts, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 106) thereon. 

The report relates to an emergency matter, otherwise I would 
not interrupt the procedure of the Senate. 

This is a bill, Mr. President, providing for an appropriation of 
$100,000 and authorizing the Secretary of War to use Govern- 
ment tents and boats for the relief of flood sufferers in the valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. An alarming condition is 
shown to exist in that section as the result of the overflow of 
the Mississippi River, It is stated in the morning paper that 16 
lives were lost at one place on yesterday. Hundreds of persons 
are marooned and without food and threatened with death. 
The conditions are rapidly growing worse. The appropriation 
which this bill carries is a very small one, but it is thought that 
it will be adequate for present purposes, and if supplemental 
appropriations are required they can and will be made when the 
necessity therefor is disclosed. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to submit the report and 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the 3 of War is hereby authorized 
to supply for temporary use, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, a sufficient number of tents to afford shelter for desti- 

in need of the same in the distriet overflowed by the 
mon 
under the 


destitute persons as may require assistance 


in sald overflowed districts. 
The of War is h authorized to use the vessels be- 
longing to or now — ＋ by the Government upon the Mississi, 
River and its tributaries in the rtation and 

and supplies ed by the Uni States or b. 
among said destitute and suffering people, and in 
and their perty to places of safety, and he may employ such other 
means of a as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, supplementing the statement 
made by the Senator from Arkansas, I desire to send to the desk 
and have read a telegram from the mayor of Hickman, Ky., 
in regard to the flood situation at that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 


in the Treasury 

direction of the Secretar, 
subsistence stores to mack 
ow: 


Secretary will read as requested. 


The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


HICKMAN, KY., February 3, 1916. 
Hon. OLLI M. JAMES, t * 
Washington, D. 0.: 


e ve several hundred on our hands and have exhausted our re- 


rning. we receive outside 
we will 1 every avallable resource e fact, 


debt — 0 will 
trous fi that we have ever experienced, and much suffering will 


necssarily exist. 
Tom DILLON, Sr., Mayor. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the situation is grave and the 
suffering great. There is urgent need for immediate relief, and 
I hope the bill reported by the Senator from Arkansas will meet 
with the generous approval of the Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish, just in a sentence, 
to say that we have here another illustration of the very inade- 
quate way in which we have been meeting, by legislation and 
administration, this great question of floods. Here we have 
a flood that threatens the devastation of the adjoining region, 
and that region embraces the lower portions of the Mississippi 
River. For years legislation upon this subject has been pending 
before Congress, looking to a comprehensive control of all the 
waters of the country, from the source streams down to the 
oceans and gulfs into which these streams enter. The only 
sensible and scientific way is to control this water as soon as it 
falls, and put it, through storage and irrigation canals and 
water-power development works, to some beneficial use while it 
is on its way to the ocean. In doing that we will slow up the 
progress of these flood waters in such a way that they will not 
choke up the channels of the rivers below and flood the adjoining 
areas. 

I say this now because I observe that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives there is another method presented of feebly dealing 
with this subject by the appointment of a floods committee. We 
are only taking hold of piecemeal, disjointed portions of a great 
problem that ought to be met adequately and comprehensively 
by the American people, 


I take this opportunity of calling attention again, as I have 
repeatedly called attention before, to the fact that these great 
cataclysms in the economic conditions of our country can be pre- 
vented if we only act wisely and sensibly and scientifically upon 
the subject in all its full breadth and comprehensiveness. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
Mr. ROBINSON. There has already been ordered published 
in the Recorp certain communications concerning this measure. 
I ask now to have printed the letter from the Secretary of War 
and sundry telegrams which I haye received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter and telegrams referred to are as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMEST, 
Washington, February 2, 1916. 


Hon. Josera T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate. 


Mr Dran Snxaron: Referring to your call at the War De nt 
yesterday morning with to the issue of Army tents for rellet 
of the sufferers from the recent flood in the State of 3 I ha ve 
the honor to advise you that in the absence of authority from Congress 
the Issue or loan of the property desired can not legally be made. The 
Constitution declares that Congress shall haye power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and tions . the territory and other 
belonging to the United States,“ and in the practice of the 

N this provision been construed to apply not only to the 
sale of public property but to an exchange or loan of the same, In su 
pos of this 3 see United States v. Nicoll, 1 Payne, 646 (Fed. 

No. 15, 879). The 


and pores of the department in this 
matter are sta in the D of Opinions of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Ed. of 19 p. 908), as follows: 


ests for the loan of tents, flags, and other public property under 
the control of the War Department have, as a rule, been denied on the 
ground that the Secretary of War had no authority to loan public prop- 

under his control unless authorized to do so by resolution or act 


of 

In fact the practice of the department has been to make such loans 
only where authorized by act or resolution of — The following 
are a few of the instances where the department has declined to loan 
property because of the want of authority to do so: January 16, 1881. 
a t for the loan of tents for a camp mee ; June 24, 1895, re- 
quest for the loan of flags to be used at a Grand y of the Republic 
encampment; ree 1895, request for the loan of an ambulance for use 
of the National Guard; June, 1901, loan of horses for use of militia at 
an encampment. 


The fo ing practice was based on the want of authority for the 
loan of public property and on the general legislation with to 
care of accountability for such property. Since the act of 


March 2, 1913 (37 Stat., 1025), so far as Army tents are concerned, the 
matter no longer rests on the want of statutory authority for the loan 
but is regulated by the to that act aut ng the loan of cer- 
tain tents for use at 5 of the Imperial Council of the An- 
cient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, at Dallas, Tex.,“ 
which proviso s as follows: 

“That hereafter no loan of tents shall be made except to the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the United Confederate Veterans.” 

It will appear, therefore, that the issue of tents as desired in this 
case is not only con te the practice of the department as stated 
above, but would be a direct viloation of the act of March 2, 191 
supra; and, as Congress is now in session, the emergen can be met 
by a resolution of t body, so that the department would not be ex- 
cused in making the issue contrary to the terms of the statute without 
authority from that body. 
ery respectfully, 

Henry BRECKINRIDGE, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 3, 1916. 
Senator Jon T. ROBINSON, i A ý 


Washington, D. C.: 

From information at hand, there will be some loss of life, unless boats 
mmediately come up Arkansas from Mississippi to pick up the marooned. 
This is most needed aid now. Will keep you adv 

ri FreD HEISKEL. 


LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., February 2, 1916. 
Senator Joz T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Water rising rapidly: spread 13 miles wide, Lake Village to Mont- 
rose. Highest in 3 Expected emergency assistance will be 
badly needed. All possible efforts and all available men attempting to 
hold Mississippi River levees. 

Harry E. Cook. 


HELENA, ARK., February 2, 1916. 


Senator J. T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Your telegram to Amos Jarman delivered to our organization. We 
consider situation critical; many homeless; stock and people suffering. 
Would t you have department send representative here to look 
into situation at once. We will appreciate your immediate attention 


and hel 
= Jos. L. SOLOMON, 
President Board of Trade. 


HELENA, ARK., February 3, 1916. 
Jon T. ROBINSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Mr. Straub just talked to Maj. Markham, Government engineer 
district. He advises t undertaking relief work, use 
bis hands full in effort to protect levees. We with him. 


os. L. SOLOMON, 
President Board of Trade. 


of this 
he bas 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1916. 


To Hon, JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
331 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Referring to your telegram of even date. Special telegraphic in- 
structions Ae been given all officers in affected district to use. iu 
their diseretion, the Government boats under their jurisdiction for the 
saving of life and property. All requests for assistance should be made 
direct to these officers. 
Hexry BRECKINRIDGE, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


THE WESTERN Uxion TELEGRAPH Co., 
8 February 3, 1916. 
Senator ROBINSON : 


Your telegram dated February 2, 1916, to C. W. Dixon, W. W. Doug- 
las, and R. E. Lake, Douglas, Ark., is undelivered. 

Reason: No connection to Douglas by wire, telephone, or mail sery- 
ice. W. U. TEL., Senate Office. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. TI ask leave, out of order, to have read and 
inserted in the Recorp a telegram from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, protesting against the proposition to install 
a heat, light, and power plant on the Potomac Channel, adjacent 
to the Potomac Park and the Washington Monument. I ask 
unanimous consent that 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. i shall have to object to that. 
morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


. The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 381) to 
declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to the 
future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
just one question. The amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas fixes the time within which the independence shall be granted 
at not less than two years from the date of the approval of the 
act, whereas the Senator from Nebraska provides not less than 
two years nor more than four years from the meeting of the 
legislature provided for in this act. The act provides that the 
legislature shall hold a session commencing on the 16th day of 
October. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any objection to 
the insertion of the word “ first,” so that it shall read “ the first 
meeting of the legislature.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; there is no objection to that. That 
was my intention. It would be probably construed that way, but 
there can be no harm in inserting the word “ first.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
from the Merchants’ Association of New York, which reads as 
follows. 


It is 


New YORK, February 8, 1916. 
Hon. Fraxcis G. NEWLANDS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, taking pride in the preserva- 
tion of the beauty of our National Capital, vigorously protest seno 
the proposition to install a heat, light, and power plant on the Potomac 
channel adjacent to the Potomac Park and the Washington Monument. 
Such a plant with its tall chimneys and the necessary issuance of smoke 
therefrom would tly detract from the beauty of the Mall of the 

k and of the Washington Monument. We, therefore, earnestly urge 
that the legislation pending for the erection of the plant on that site 
be not enacted and that some other site be selected which will not 
interfere with the beauty ot the city of Washington, and particularly of 
the monument to our first President. 

THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 
By S. C. MEAD, Secretary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada whether that relates to the Hitchcock amendment or 
the Clarke amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It relates to the general welfare, I will 
state to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock]. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the pendency of 
the amendment in its present form is significant of progress. 
It shows that at least one Senator who in the beginning was 
opposed to incorporating any provision in the bill which even 
remotely looked at the withdrawal from the Philippine Islands 
has seen a light, or, at all events, he has made very decided 
progress. I think that is commendable; I think it is hopeful, 
It is a question that grows upon one who thinks about it seri- 
ously, who thinks not only of the benefits conferred on this 
country but the dangers that will be avoided; and I expected 
nothing less than that from my very learned friend from Ne- 
braska. He said a few days ago, on the floor, the time had not 
arrived when Congress should deal with this question; that it 
would be competent for Congress hereafter to assemble to take 
the matter up and deal with it in the light of developments as 
conditions then existed. He subsequently proposed an amend- 
After a short debate here 


ment to fix six years as the limit. 


he found that he was the period of two years too long; so he 
cut two years off that. 

He has likewise adopted some of the provisions of the amend- 
ment that had already been adopted and did not need to be 
offered again. The differences between the phraseology that he 
employed to express those ideas is largely the difference be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee. No two persons competent 
to perform any work involved in the expression of an idea 
would employ exactly the same language. Lawyers trying the 
Same case on different occasions will not ask witnesses the 
same questions and will not employ the same language covering 
a view of the law which they desire to have presented to the 
jury. Those little differences will creep in inevitably, and 
properly so. 

There are some things about the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska that are not objectionable, because they have 
the approval of the Senate. They are substantially what the 
Senate has already done. There are some things, however, 
which show that it was prepared by the Senator from Nebraska 
because he is a newspaper man, a very excellent one. The mis- 
takes are not quite so apparent to journalists as to lawyers 
who have been compelled to devote a certain part of their lives 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of the technicalities of that 
profession, 

In the first place, the amendment adopted by the Senate, and 
which is no longer the Clarke amendment but the Senate 
amendment, provides that the authority shall begin to run from 
the approval of the act. That is definite. Everybody knows 
exactly what that is, and no sort of combination of circumstances 
nor, conspiracies can postpone it. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska provides hat it shall begin not 
less than two or more than four years after the meeting of 
the legislature provided for in this act. I have known legisla- 
tures in some American States never to meet, to sit during a 
whole session in a useless filibuster over an organization. I do 
not believe the inducement should be held out to the disturbed 
population of a new country to break themselves up into fac- 
tions where each contends for its own control. I think every- 
thing about it which devolves a duty upon those people should 
be definitely stated, that they may know exactly what it is 
that is expected of them. 

On the other hand, when we come to delegate power to the 
President of the United States, we have knowledge of the tra- 
ditional importance of that office and the character of men who 
occupy it, so that a very broad delegation of power is all that 
is required. In the amendment adopted by the Senate it is 
provided that the President is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to “fully recognize the independence of the said Philip- 
pines, and as a separate and self-governing nation, and ac- 
knowledge the authority and control over the same of the 
government instituted by the people thereof.” That is amply 
definite to invest the President of the United States and the 
Philippine people with all the authority necessary to make that 
general direction an accomplished fact. It is as much a part 
of the law as any other provision in it that a command to per- 
form a given act carries with it as an incident the power neces- 
sary to consummate it in a proper way. So I take it for 
granted that the President of the United States would confer 
with the Philippine Legislature, or with some representative 
body of the Philippine people, with a view of erecting a gov- 
ernment, giving to the people of the Philippine Islands the 
right to choose their form of government. 

Of course, in so far as it could be influenced by suggestions or 
advice on the part of the President of the United States, I have 
not any doubt but what he would insist or urge or at least advise 
that it should be substantially republican in form, But that is 
a matter the Filipino people must determine for themselves. It 
is a government they have to live under when they are cast 
upon their own responsibility. They may see proper to invest 
it with such power of defense over the islands as to deprive 
it of some of the aspects of the republican form of government 
that we understand in Arkansas or some of the other States of 
the Union. An unfriendly President might be dissatisfied with 
the particular form in which the government had been sub- 
mitted as to whether or not it was republican in fact. 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] the other 
day called our attention to the fact that a very perfect consti- 
tution, so far as its mere phraseology was concerned, had been 
prepared by a gentleman who did not know what a writ of 
habeas corpus was. And so it goes. This thing of what con- 
stitutes a republican form of government is a matter of view- 
point. We understand it one way and other people may under- 
stand it otherwise. Indeed, this Government of our own has 
not progressed to that degree of republicanism which my friend 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] would insist, and has insisted suc- 
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cessfully in some localities, where the initiative and referendum 


has been installed to supplement what was considered before as 


a republican form of government. If the Senator from Okla- 
homa, for instance, was President of the United States and had 
to pass on the question he would probably say in this day and 
time a constitution that did not provide for the initiative and 
referendum is not in fact a republican form of government, and 
the legislature—the exclusive law-making power vested in the 
legislative branches of the government—would not fulfill the 


full measure of republicanism in that respect. So I do not think 


that has improved it very greatly. It is not such a defect as 


makes the sentence very obscure, although I make no very great 
profession to clearness in some of the expressions I occasionally: 


employ. 

I am not aware of any particular enlargement of the scope 
of the bill that has been made by the amendment except the 
introduction of a provision at the instance of a person who 
had a right to be consulted about it, and that is the proviso 
that if the stability of the government proposed to be estab- 
lished was not so demonstrable as that he could find it secure 
he would probably view that as a defect and postpone pro- 
ceedings until Congress could take a hand in the controversy 
if they saw proper to do so. We had to be careful in the 
language employed in conferring that authority on the Presi- 
dent, because it is not probable that the power to suspend 
existing laws can be conferred upon any administrative or 
executive officer. The courts have granted a limited authority 
as to existing facts. We therefore limited his right in this 
case, and probably went as far as we could safely go to find 
a condition of internal or external affairs in the Philippines 
in respect to the efficiency and stability of the proposed govern- 
ment such as to justify him in saying there ought to be a 
delay and Congress should pass on the question again. He can 
not be invested with authority to set it aside if he saw proper, 
he could not be invested with authority to say the international 
‘relations were such we do not care to interfere with the Philip- 
pines at this time. If that was a matter involving the Philip- 
pine government or the stability of the government and inci- 
dentally would involve ourselves, of course he could do that 
under the authority we confer here. It is not necessary to 
enumerate; it does not make conceivable conditions, that any- 
thing can happen in the Philippine Islands which can so seri- 
ously interfere with the affairs of the United States that the 
United States will stop the whole machinery until they settle 
that. In the great group of things committed to this mag- 
nificent Government the Philippine Islands are a minor propo- 
sition in so far as their ability to complicate our international 
relations are concerned. 

The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska requires a 
stable government, republican in form. A republic may be 
stable one day and not stable another. Among the people in 
that part of the world and elsewhere that very change in con- 
ditions takes place. An unfriendly President might say, “I do 
not think that a government is stable until it has been in opera- 
tion for a considerable length of time; I will assume that it is 
not stable; and therefore I will refuse to issue a proclamation 
announcing the separation of the government,” although it may 
be in a perfect state of peace at that time. Then the whole 
thing is made subject to the future action, the discretionary 
action, of the President of the United States, because the legis- 
lature can only authorize that election upon an act passed and 
appreved by the President of the United States. You can not 
contract away the right of the President of the United States 
to approve any act. He has the veto power, and the right to 
withhold his signature from any given act of the legislature 
is conferred on him by the Constitution of the United States. 

In the so-called Clarke amendment we make a system that 
will completely separate the islands at a given time unless the 
President shall find as a fact that the stability or efficiency of 
the government is such as to justify him in making a finding to 
that effect and issuing a proclamation delaying the matter until 
another Congress may come and go. 

The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska provides that 
the constitution shall be submitted to a popular election, and at 
the same time the claims of all candidates for elective offices in 
the provisional government. If it had been his purpose to pro- 
vide a system that would cut the throat of the effective part of 
it, he could not find a more ingenious success, more ingenuity, 
than he did there. 

The first thing to do would be to settle the form of govern- 
ment. In the States of the Union where they substitute a new 
constitution for the old one, and deal with due and orderly 
‘society, there is no particular reason why that should not be 
done; but the system of government ought to be determined 
independently of the personal aspirations of those who care to 


administer it. That very condition could be demoralized to a 
point where any President would have a foundation for saying 
there is no such condition of quietude in those islands as would 
justify him in saying that they have a stable government. It is 
always to be understood that in making a law it ought to be 
capable of enforcement, without having to pass another law to 
help it out. 

I take it that the serious objection now presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska is that he thinks he has not provided 
specifically for every debt and obligation that the Philippine 
government has assumed or that the United States has au- 
thorized. I made that just as comprehensive as it could be. I 
not only provided for all property rights but for all other rela- 


tions. I will read it: 
For the se of a complete and prompt compliance with this 
direction, e dent is hereby inves with full power and au- 


There will be no difficulty whatever in the President of the 
United States in commission calling to his aid whoever he 
might choose in that behalf to ascertain to the very utmost 
limits whatever differences might exist either to create a 
pecuniary obligation or to disturb the existing relation or to 
reestablish another, It intends to vest him with power so 
comprehensive that no enumeration would limit the President 
of the United States entitled to represent us in our interna- 
tional relations. He has peace, and that is greater than every- 
thing else combined in this country, in his hands. When he 
comes to deal with foreigners we sit here largely to back up 
and support anything that he does, to maintain any position 
that he takes. It will not do to say that the President, who 
habitually exercises any such wise and comprehensive and im- 
portant authority, is to be limited by mere enumeration of the 
particular debt which he is to include. He is just as intelli- 
gent, just as patriotic, and desirous in undertaking to carry 
out the direction of Congress as any Member of Congress would 
be. I do not believe that to refer to any particular treaty or 
to any particular debt or to any particular railroad or any- 
thing else is necessary in this case. If the United States is 
morally bound by anything, it will recognize its obligation. If 
services can be rightfully transferred to the Filipino people, 
consistent with the right of both the creditor and debtor, that 
can be done. 

The Hitchcock amendment is, as some one said, concerning 
something else. Some parts of it are new; some parts of 
it are good. The new parts are not good, and the good parts 
are not new. 

I had no particular reason in introducing this amendment 
except that no one else would do it. The Democratic Party at 
all times, in season and out of season, for 16 years has made a 
demand that this should be done by somebody. The committee 
did not do it; the Senator from Nebraska did not do it, because 
he was opposed to its being done. Either I or some one else 
had to do it. I am getting as much salary as anybody else and 
doing about as little, and I did not know but that I had better 
get busy right along that line. I presented the amendment to 
the Senator from Nebraska. It might have been the Hitchcock 
amendment if he had seen proper to introduce it. Because it 
was introduced by me I hope it will not carry any weight or be 
subjected to any disabilities on that account. 

The Hitchcock amendment may get us rid of the Philippine 
Islands, but if it is to be administered by an unfriendly Presi- 
dent it never will; but the Clarke amendment will, unless the 
President violates his oath and refuses to discharge his duty 
under the act of Congress, which nobody has a right to assume 
that he will do. 

This occasion is one of the most momentous and important 
that has ever been presented to an American Congress, If this 
matter is not now disposed of in some definite form, and some 
policy laid down that is to be followed up and consummated 
into final action, you will probably never again hear this ques- 
tion diseussed—at least not for many years, I think. The 
psychological time has arrived. The question may again come 
under discussion here, and probably will. Some of these days 
it may be necessary to amplify the boundaries of this Union 
and the Senate may find itself engaged in a proposition to admit 
the island of Luzon as one of the States of the American Union. 
That was predicted 20 years ago by a man now prominent in 
the service of another branch of this Congress in a speech that 
has not been excelled by anybody since that time. Again, the 
matter may come under discussion here when we come to 
ratify a treaty of peace whereby we cede to some victorious 
enemy these distant and useless islands. Those are all possi- 
bilities of the case. 
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The Democratic enthusiasm, manifested in three or four cam- 
paigns, has been chloroformed by some process, until we find 
ourselves here now divided over the little phraseology by which 
the great purpose is sought to be accomplished, and as little 
done as can by possibility be done, higgling over nonessentials, 
and allowing a great duty to pass unattended to and unre- 
spected. But our friends on the other side will say that the 
very fact that you find a thing in the Democratic platform in 
modern times is evidence of the fact that that is one of the 
things which the Democratic Party is going to keep away from. 
Well, there is some little foundation for a quip of that kind; 
but I think we shall fool them about some things that are in 
the platform, and I think this is one of them. 

I habitually refuse, however, to give a partisan turn to inter- 
national matters here, and I did that the first day I came here. 
I found myself in opposition to every Democrat on this side 

the Chamber when we sought to ratify the treaty with 

lombia to establish the Panama Canal. When you reach the 
water line, you reach the boundary of partisan obligation with 
me; and it ought to be so with everybody. Still, the Democratic 
Party is a great group of citizens of this country, and leaving 
out the political aspects or all of the political advantages that 
they seek to bring to themselves by reason of that declaration, 
it is a promise made on behalf of 7,000,000 voters, and repeated 
not once, but four times. We profess sympathy and associa- 
tion with that body of voters, and we have offered to deal with 

estions about which they have committed themselves so dis- 
tinctly, as that we at least ought to give some attention to what 
they say, regardless of its partisan and political value to us. 

Now I want to say a word about our friends on the Pacific 
coast and the immediate adjacent territory. A great power has 
arisen in the East. The progress made by the Japanese people 
is the most remarkable in the history of mankind. No nation 
ever did for itself in 60 years what the Japanese have done 
for themselves. Thirty years ago we were maintaining courts 
in their territory because they were not competent to administer 
justice where our citizens were involved. A man was convicted 
in Japan before a consul and three assessors, whom he called 
to his assistance, and sentenced to be hanged; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States said it was a correct decision. The 
argument of the court was that that country did not under- 
stand our civilization and could not administer it, and, there- 
fore, we had to establish courts there to do it. Do you suppose 
we could establish a court there now? We have gone into that 
country to establish our civilization and to introduce our people 
there; and, on the other hand, we have said to them, “ Your 
people can not come to California; they can not come to our 
country ; they can not attend our schools; they can not do any- 
thing which the citizens of the other enlightened nations of the 
earth can do.” Those people are not going to submit to that 
anomaly. We can justify the proposition when we say, “ Your 
civilization is different from ours; we do not bottom our objec- 
tion on any proposition of superiority, but we can not maintain 
both civilizations on this continent.” Then they have a right 
to say, Lou can not maintain both of them in Asia, either; if 
you have got a right to come to Asia, it will not be long until 
you begin to boast there the superiority of your race over ours, 
and you will be taunting us because we can not come up to 
your so-called standards and ideals“; and yet when one of them 
puts his foot on our shores, no matter how enlightened he may 
be, no matter how industrious he may be, he has to carry some 
weight of race discrimination. 

I thoroughly approve of a proposition that will in a respectful 
way make known to those Asiatic nations the fact that our 
people can not maintain our civilization here and their's also, 
and that it is better for all of us to have an understanding on 
that subject, and let us get out of their territory and ask them 
to let us run our own. That is a bargain that seems fair on its 
face. You can maintain that, but you can not maintain the 
other; and those who now undertake to maintain by their 
votes American control over the Philippine Islands have no 
right to appeal to American citizens to pledge every life and 
every dollar we have to maintain a policy of forcible exclusion 
from our borders of those Asiatic races. We have just simply 
got to have a policy that is consistent with itself. It is not a 
question of discriminating against races on account of their 
supposed inability to understand our standards. They have 
standards of their own with which they are just as well satis- 
fied as are we with our standards. 

If the Filipino people should undertake to move over in a 
body to California to-day, there would be just as much objec- 
tion to them as if the Japanese should seek to go in there. The 
sensible thing, the American thing, and, although it may sound 
offensive, the Democratic thing to do, is to get out of there as 
quickly and as decently as we can. We do not want to run out 


of there with such precipitancy as to lead people to believe that 
we went out in fear; but we do want to set our own house in 
order, to adjust our own policies, and to engraft upon them 
the principle of growth, so that every time we do anything it will 
be along the line of extending a policy that will ultimately satisfy 
the growth, progress, and demands of this country. We have 
not any such policy now. 

We have two Monroe doctrines—one in Japan, which says 
that nobody shall go into the Philippine Islands unless we 
say he can go there. We are not going there; the white people 
of America are not going to the Philippine Islands. There are 
only three or four thousand of them there now, and they have 
gone there as the mere beneficiaries of an artificial commerce 
which the taxes the people of this country have raised and 
expended over there in connection with the Army and Navy 
make for them. Take that prop out from under them and they 
would leave there. We can not hold those islands for that 
purpose indefinitely and we can not maintain the right to say 
that no European Government shall erect governmental estab- 
lishments in the Western Hemisphere. I believe our field of 
activity is here. I believe that it will-furnish opportunities and 
motives of self-interest for the next 200 years for all the expan- 
sion that we see proper to undertake. After that, it is then a 
give-and-take proposition with the great Governments of the 
world as to whether or not we will hold our own with them in 
the peaceful rivalries of commerce, 

I say again I am not obsessed with the idea that there is any- 
thing extraordinary about the amendment which I have offered, 
because the Senator from Nebraska in a way detailed the true 
condition of affairs when he said that it was submitted to many 
people and that many had a share in it, but when it was finally 
written out it seemed to represent all that was required. I 
think it ought to pass, but it is for Senators to say what they 
think about it. I do not want anybody to vote for it on my 
account, and I do not want anybody to vote against it on my 
account. I have one vote, and all I want is to cast that one 
vote; and when I do that I shall have discharged my duty, and 
that is all I came here to do. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there can be no difference of 
opinion between the Senator who has just taken his seat and 
myself upon one proposition, namely, that it is desirable that 
our Government get out of the Philippine Islands. I favored 
that policy as a member of the committee. Neither ought there 
to be any time expended in discussing the question as to the 
authorship of a bill or an amendment. It certainly is imma- 
terial whose name shall be attached to a particular amendment. 
But it is important that when we relinquish the islands we shall 
leave them in the best possible shape, and that the obligations 
of this Government, moral and legal, shall be safeguarded. 

I can not follow the logic of the Senator from Arkansas— 
who, I am sorry, has left the Chamber. In one breath he 
declares that the Hitchcock amendment vests power and dis- 
cretion in the President, and that the President may abuse that 
power, so that the Filipinos will not be granted independence at 
all; and yet he argues that his own amendment has the virtue 
that all our rights can be safeguarded, because the authority is 
vested in the President to safeguard. them. Both of these amend- 
ments do, in fact, vest in the President a discretion. Either of 
them can be substantially nullified by a President who would 
disregard the plain mandate of his duty or the plain language of 
the law which we are about to enact. 

I am not prepared, in dealing with a question of this impor- 
tance, to start with the assumption that the President of the 
United States is not going to undertake honestly to carry out 
the terms of the law; but if such a President ever sits in the 
White House and if this proposition ever comes before him, he 
can more effectively abuse the powers conferred upon him by 
the Clarke amendment than he can those granted by the Hitch- 
cock amendment, because his powers are not so clearly defined 
by the Clarke as by the Hitchcock amendment. Therefore I 
think the Senator's logie is faulty. 

Mr. President, I am going to take but a moment. I simply 
want to say to the Senator from Arkansas that if the Hitchcock 
amendment is defeated and no other amendment which I think 
is better than the one the Senator from Arkansas has proposed is 
brought forward, I am going to vote for the Clarke amendment, 
because I want to get out of the Philippine Islands, I am will- 
ing to go, even though we do not go as I think we ought to go. 
I, however, believe there are virtues in the Hitchcock amend- 
ment that ought to be recognized, and I am a little surprised 
that there is serious opposition to the propositions made by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Now I appeal to the Senate. The Chairman of the Committee 
on the Philippines [Mr. Hrrencock] has given to the questions 
involved here a great amount of time and study. It is true 
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that his conclusion was that it would be better to confer a 
limited liberty upon the Philippine people and to retain a con- 
trol over them for a period of years than it would be to turn 
them loose at once. In coming to that conclusion, I have no 
doubt he was influenced to a large extent by the opizion that 
any other proposition might meet with disastrous consequences 
at the other end of the Capitol. 

However that may be, the chairman of the committee, after 
the intention or the desire cf a majority of the Senate had been 
manifested, undertook to draw an amendment, and he drew 
that amendment in the light of all the information and investt- 
gation and knowledge he had on this subject. 

One thing is in the Hitchcock amendment that I do not be- 
lieve any Democrat or any Republican ever ought to vote 
against, and that is that the Filipino people shall originally 
set up a republican form of government. We have expended 
$400,000,000 on the Philippine Islands, a part of it for internal 
improvements, a part of it for education, a part of it in preserv- 
ing peace, and a part of it in establishing a colonial government. 
We have expended it all for the sake of the Philippine people. 
Is this Republic now to walk away from the islands without 
taking a single step toward preserving for their people the 
chance, at least once in his life, to vote for the establishment 
of a free government? Are we to go away from the Philippine 
Islands, having expended $400,000,000, leaving only an alleged 
government, which may have been set up by military force, 
which may be established by some usurper or some dictator, 
which may represent all that is bad in government; or are we, 
us we leave, to have the satisfaction of knowing that we gave 
the Philippine people the opportunity to establish a free gov- 
ernment, and that such a government has in fact been created? 
Or, on the other hand, shall be leave behind a military govern- 
ment, a dictatorship, an autocracy, or a condition of general 
anarchy? 

The Hitchcock amendment provides for a stable republican 
government. The Clarke amendment does not. 

That is one of the great differences between these two bills. 
While I will vote for the Clarke amendment, if there is nothing 
else to vote for, I shall blush when I think that this Govern- 
ment, which has expended $400,000,000, did not even guarantee 
to the Philippine people as it left them the chance for one popu- 
lar election, one chance to adopt a constitution, one chance to 
establish a representative government, and that we did not 
insure them that kind of government to begin with. If, after- 
wards, they want to vote for a different form of government; if, 
after they have been once established, they permit their govern- 
ment to be overthrown, that is a matter then for them. But 
to-day we are charged with the duty, as we leave them, of leav- 
ing them with a government erected by the Philippine people 
and not one set up by fraud or force. Does not so great a ques- 
tion appeal to the conscience and the democracy of every man 
here? 

The Senator says that there may be disputes as to what con- 
stitutes a stable goyernment; that a President may arbitrarily 
declare that the government set up is not stable. He says that 
the government may be “ set up to-day and be stable to-day and 
unstable to-morrow,” and therefore he argues against the Hitch- 
cock amendment. Yet, when you turn to his own amendment, 
you find exactly the same phraseology in his own amendment, 
the same discretion. 

There are other differences between these two propositions. 
The Hitchcock amendment absolutely insures these people 
a constitution which shall recognize human rights and prop- 
erty rights, and which shall bind the Philippine people to as- 
sume the obligations of this Government. The Senator from 
Arkansas argues that the same thing is accomplished under his 
proposition and that it will work out in that way. If so, what 
becomes of the argument that the Hitchcock amendment under- 
tukes to yest in the President a dangerous discretion. We 
arrive at the same end, according to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, under his own amendment, and yet he must admit that the 
langnage of the Hitchcock amendment is more clear, definite, 
and specific than is that employed in his amendment. 

There ought to be no pride of authorship. This matter ought 
to be voted on upon its merits, and I simply say this in conclu- 
sion: 

If the Democratie Party or the Republican Party desires 
to walk out of the Philippine Islands without undertaking to 
guarantee to those people the opportunity for a republican 
form of government, if they are willing to walk out of the 
islands without requiring that a reasonably stable form of 
government shall be established, and that that government 
shall assume the obligations of the United States, and shall 
give those guaranties of life and religious liberty and of 
property which are ingrained in the conscience of every Demo- 


crat and of every lover of liberty—if we want to walk away 


in that way, let us do it; but why should we do it? Why 
should we not endeavor to preserve to these people the bless- 
ings of liberty. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I had anticipated, during 
the debate upon this question, presenting some views I have 
had for some time, and have either strengthened or modified, 
as the case may be, during the last summer by coming slightly 
in touch with conditions in the east so far as they affect our 
politics and policy. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] expressed very 
forcibly some of the views I hold about what should be our 
policy and our action so far as the situation in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and particularly in the neighborhood of China 
and Japan, is concerned. We have heard much talk from time 
to time of the “ yellow peril.” Personally, I do not believe in 
the existence of such a peril; but I think that this Congress 
has possibly heard all too little of what, from the standpoint 
of a nation existing in the east, able to take care of itself, only 
recently having acquired the power to do so, may be termed 
by them, in contradistinction, the “ white peril.” 

It was only a little more than 100 years ago, Mr. President, 
when this great country of ours was a handful of separated 
small communities on the Atlantic seaboard, claiming rights 
to territory extending back as far as the Mississippi. It is 
Just about a hundred years since, under Jefferson, we acquired 
that great territory of Louisiana which stretched out nearly, or 
possibly quite, by exploration, to a small portion of the Pacific 
coast. It is only 75 years since we acquired from Mexico the 
whole of our Pacific coast—I think about 1848. It was 20 
years later than that, even, when from Russia we acquired that 
great territory of Alaska, stretching almost to the Asiatic main- 
land, and reaching down from the north toward the only inde- 
pendent, self-reliant nation of Asiatics now able to govern their 
own affairs without fearing foreign invasion. But we con- 
tinued. Hawaii came to us; our portion of the Samoan Islands 
came in; and only less than 20 years ago we reached out far 
to the southwest and took to ourselves dominion over a foreign 
people with whose affairs I do not believe we should have 
any concern, reaching up in that way from the south toward 
this nation of whom one Senator has said we are afraid. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the people of this country are 
afraid of any nation. Neither do I think that the people of 
Japan are afraid of this Nation. I have no idea, from what my 
observation has been—I confess it has been to myself all too 
insufficient, and I can only express my impressions—I have no 
idea that the Japanese desire any more to come’ into arined 
conflict with us than we do with them, and that of course is 
not at all. But I do know, Mr. President, that by reason of our 
conduct in extending our dominion over lands in Asia near to 
the mainland—I do know that because in the last one hundred 
years we have progressed in obtaining territory for ourselves 
which seems to have beeh our manifest destiny—there is great 
reason why that nation, with a history of 2,500 years, should 
think that this Nation is encroaching on its proper sphere. 

Only a short time ago we saw in the press that there was an 
attempt on the part of Japan to acquire a lodgment at Turtle 
Bay. Of course it was an effort of the yellow press to excite 
our feelings. Nobody, I fancy, believed it; and yet here we 
have gone on until we have acquired lands in the Eastern 
Hemisphere within a few hundred miles—twelve hundred, I 
think, to be accurate about it—of the greatest port in the whole 
of Japan and nearer than that to much of her territory. 

Japan has no particular reason to be without fear of what 
she might term the “white peril.” From the florthwest the 
colossus of European and Asiatic nations has reached down 
toward her. Germany has seized a lodgment on the Chinese 
coast, from which Japan has sought the opportunity, and at 
last found it, to drive her. England has her sphere of in- 
fluence over the mainland of Asia very near to Japan. France, 
on the south, may threaten her at some time. Japan 
has had to fight for her existence, for her real, essential na- 
tional interests, in two wars, and has won them both. As to 
the attitude of the Japanese toward this country, they un- 
doubtedly resent any intent or effort, possibly entirely uncon- 
scious, to impute racial inferiority to her people, when they 
have manifested in peace and war that such an imputation is 
unjust. I believe there is much reason in their fear of what 
they would term, and might properly term, in contradistinction 
to what we term the “ yellow peril,” the “ white peril” of the 
Occident. 

I think it is most important, Mr. President, that we should 
evidence, and possibly evidence as soon as we can, the honest 
intent and policy of this Government not to become involved 
in the political affairs, and particularly in the territorial acqui- 
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sition, of portions of the Eastern Hemisphere. We have shown 
many indications of the friendly feeling which we have toward 
those people, and they have appreciated it. I believe that 
to-day the feeling of the Japanese nation is as friendly toward 
us as toward any other country in the world. They have had 
reason to fear the white nations of this earth. They are the 
only independent, self-governing, upstanding, self-reliant nation 
in the whole of Asia. India is under the domination of the 
English; large portions of the southern and southeastern por- 
tion of Asia are under the dominion of other western nations; 
and here, from north and south, and from the east, comes this 
great Republic, acquiring in the course of one-twenty-fifth of 
the history of Japan all these great territories, as I have at- 
tempted to describe. 7 

But there is a brighter view concerning our relations which 
the Japanese undoubtedly appreciate. I fancy to-day, Mr. 
President, that China thinks of us as the one true, honest, and 
reliable friend to whom she can appeal and on whom she may 
rely under all circumstances for disinterested friendship. The 
same conditions that have brought about that feeling in China, 
finally and lastly shown by the return to her of the Boxer in- 
demnity, which we could not conscientiously use, which we had 
exacted in concert with other nations, is precisely duplicated in 
our relations with Japan in the case of the Shimonoseki treaty. 
Those people, Mr. President, if I mistake not, are passionately 
patriotic, determined to resent any imputation of racial infe- 
riority upon themselves; but I do not know from personal ob- 
servation or from anything I can read in history any people 
who are more willing to return kindness for kindness, appre- 
ciation for appreciation, friendliness for friendliness, than those 
people who are now controlling their own destiny, and intend 
to do so—and, from my standpoint, properly intend to do so— 
who inhabit that chain of islands and who have had to fight for 
their unhampered possibility of progress in their own land and 
in the land immediately adjoining them which was necessary 
for their self-respect and to maintain their nationality. 

This country has shown, and they have appreciated in many 
ways, the friendship that we feel toward them. No man’s name 
stands higher among the statesmen of Japan than that of our 
first representative who was sent there after Japan had been 
really opened to foregn trade and travel—Townsend Harris, 
They have recently, I think, erected a monument to his memory, 
showing his great friendliness to Japan and their appreciation 
of it. This country in many ways—notably in the case of the 
abolishment of the extraterritorial courts in Japan—has shown 
her willingness to interfere as little as possible with their af- 
fairs, and always has advanced ahead of other nations in recog- 
nizing the national aspirations, the reasonable aspirations, of 
the Japanese people. 

It is said by them—and one of them told me this—that when 
negotiations were proceeding among several western nations as 
to certain demands which should be made upon Japan, the 
American representative said to them, “ Why, gentlemen, I 
would not treat a dog in the way you propose to treat this 
nation; I have many friends among the statesmen of that na- 
tion whom I should feel I was personally insulting if I submitted 
such propositions to them.” There are many instances of that 
kind—instances, Mr. President, which I had desired to collect; 
instances which I had desired to cite to the Senate as showing 
the friendliness which has been exhibited by this country to- 
ward Japan, and which has been appreciated by Japan. I do 
not believe the Japanese are in feelings and aspirations essen- 
tially different from ourselves. I believe that the Japanese 
will be friendly and appreciative of everything we do which is 
friendly to them; but I do think it is most important that they 
shall know by the act of this country in withdrawing our sov- 
ereignty in the Philippine Islands that we do not intend to essay 
the rôle of the dominant power in eastern Asia. 

I have heard speeches made by Members of this Congress 
in Asia and Japan, and on the boats plying between their ports 
and to and from their ports this summer, which are calculated 
to make alive again suspicions of our action; speeches which 
declared that we would make a Helgoland of Guam. Think of 
our establishing almost at their doors, while we are endeavor- 
ing to be at peace with all the earth, a great naval fortification 
or base which could be of no use except for offense! 

Speeches, Mr. President, have declared our intention to domi- 
nate the Pacific Ocean, and what a puerile pretense, what a 
miserable effort we are making at dominating the Pacific Ocean 
when we are trying to agitate all the unfriendly feelings of 
those nations which are the greatest bordering on the Pacific. 

For the reasons that I have in part given, Mr. President, I 
shall vote for this bill, no matter what amendment is put upon 
it, because I think it is most important to indicate to those 
people beyond question what is our true intent regarding their 
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affairs and our affairs when they come in conflict. I may at 
some future time more greatly enlarge upon these few remarks, 
but when the Senator from Arkansas so forcefully stated some 
of his reasons I desired to give a few others of those which 
control me in voting for this bill. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator pardon me 
a second in connection with the thought advanced by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have in my hand a clipping 
some days ago cut from the New York Herald wherein a dis- 
tinguished Japanese, Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, declares that only 
fools think of American war. He says: 

For a fool he must be who "s rea o commit hara- 

ja Raga war agnines Mec bok oe N i 

He speaks in an address before the Traflic Club of New York 
City some weeks ago in the most kindly way and in most kindly 
words toward America. He says it is furthest from the dream 
of any rational Japanese to declare war or to engage in war 
or to take any steps that lead to war. 

I feel very much in harmony with the thought just expressed 
by the Senator from Delaware. I believe we magnify our 
troubles and will bring troubles on us by the tenor of many of 
the addresses we have heard, endeavoring in a way to belittle 
the Japanese. I recognize them as being a great nation and as 
a great power for good in the great Pacific. 

I do not ask to have this clipping printed, but it is well worthy 
of mention. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I am glad to have the opportunity 
to support this bill providing for the independence and self- 
government of the Philippine people. I do not believe that 
the United States is at all fitted to conduct the affairs of n 
distant and alien people or to manage their government for 
them. I am glad to see the United States relieved of this 
responsibility and to see the Philippine people entirely free. 

I approve section 34, which represents the so-called Clarke 
amendment, and if it were not already in the bill, I should be 
glad to support the proposal now made by the Senator from 
Nebraska, although I prefer the Clarke amendment to that of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

What I rose to say was that I think the United States has 
a very great opportunity in the passage of this bill in dealing 
with this matter generously, in recognizing the ability and the 
power of the people in the Philippines to manage their own 
affairs, to set an example to the world of a true spirit of 
altruism. 

The United States never in its history did a finer thing 
than to give complete independence of government to the people 
of Cuba. It went far to establish in the minds of the nations 
of the world that our Republic was moved by a high and noble 
spirit. 

Our attitude toward our distressed neighbor in Mexico; the 
moderation which our Government has shown; the extreme pa- 
tience under great individual wrong, visited upon our citizens 
by the brigandage in that country; our refraining from mili- 
tary intervention in Mexico, has given us the confidence of 
South American Republics, who were greatly opposed to mili- 
tary intervention in Mexico. We have established our prestige 
throughout South America and Central America by the self- 
restraint of our people and their obvious desire to permit the 
Mexican people to govern themselves and settle the disturbed 
conditions among themselves in their own way. 

Our attitude toward the negro slaves in our own country in 
giving them independence, putting them upon a plane of citi- 
zenship where they are permitted to earn their own living in 
their own way under the safeguard of national law has further 
helped to give us prestige throughout the world, because of our 
humane attitude toward this weak and dependent race. 

Our attitude toward China in giving back the $20,000,000 of 
Boxer indemnity Has made the Chinese believe in the disinter- 
ested friendship of the United States. It is well established 
that the people of China have a greater regard-for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States than they have for any other 
Government in the world, because of our just and generous 
conduct in this matter. ' 

Our people hardly realize the conditions in China. We often 
think of China as an enormous aggregation of people without 
any power of self-direction, when in truth China is one of the 
great democracies in the world—and I measure my words in 
saying it—because they have fundamental democracy. Each 
village manages its own affairs, and the families manage their 
own business, by custom so strong, so intrenched in time, by 
century after century, of established usage as common law, that 
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no Imperial edict from Peking dare to interfere with the demo- 
cratic control of even the villages of China. 

There need be no fear of the Chinese people ever being domi- 
nated by other nations. That great nation is awakening. It 
is certainly influenced by humane sentiments, by wise and just 
principles; and as it makes available for itself the material op- 
portunities which European and American civilization has 
brought into being, it will become more and more a great and 
stable and very rich power in the Far East. 

In the Orient there has been so small a quantity of gold and 
silver that the relation of human labor measured in dollars and 
cents is utterly at a disparity with the like measure in Europe 
and America. Just in the degree that you have a large per 
capita of gold, the wealth of a man’s labor measured in gold will 
rise. In China, where there is little or no gold, and where you 
measure human lebor in terms of gold, a man is content to work 
for what appears to us to be a compensation in money utterly 
negligible and contemptible. Yet in China that small amount 
which he receives will, nevertheless, sustain life and buy for 
him the food, clothing, and shelter that are necessary. 

I do not mean to say or to be understood as saying that with 
the enormous concentration of population in that country they 
live as well as men do in our own country, but what I call 
attention to is that that condition in the Orient, in Japan and 
in China, makes a laborer content to receive in gold a very small 
return for his day's labor as measured by American and Euro- 
pean standards. The consequence is that when the Chinese 
come or the Japanese come upon the California coast they are 
content to work for a wage, measured in gold, upon which an 
American citizen of American birth or European extraction does 
not feel willing to live, and, as it is expressed in this country, 
it lowers ruinously the standard of living in this country. In 
other words, these laborers from the Orient, being content to 
receive a smaller reward in gold for their labor, compel Ameri- 
can laborers in competition with them to receive a like sum, and 
because of that there has arisen a very mischievous conflict of 
interest between the laboring men of American or European ex- 
1 on the Pacific and the laborers who come in from the 
Orient. 

The gold per capita circulation of Japan is about $1.30, and 
the gold in banks, including bullion, is only about $2 additional 
per capita in Japan, while in the United States there is about 
$38 per capita; in France, $48; in the British Empire, $47; in 
Germany, $20.10; and in Spain, $22 per capita ; and it is therefore 
ten times more difficult to get $1 gold by labor in Japan than 
in our country. Japanese laborers are, therefore, willing to do 
the same amount of labor as an American in California for 
much less money than an American voter; and as the American 
Jaborer and American voter are one and the same person and 
exercise political control of the State's affairs, we have been 
e nationally by the so-called Japanese problem on the 

acific. 

It is because the Japanese can and will work for less than an 
American that this conflict of interest has arisen, and therefore 
that steps have been taken to prevent an ingress into our country 
of oriental laborers by the Chinese exclusion act and the 
gentlemen's agreement by which the Japanese should not en- 
large their numbers in our country. 

Some of the Japanese have appeared to think that protesting 
California citizens were moved by a mere race hostility to them, 
and from a fancied superiority to the Japanese as such, whereas 
if there is in the world a country which has shown a freedom 
from race hostility it is America, that has not hesitated to open 
its doors to all laborers throughout the world who have been 
accustomed to a high gold per capita and who have demanded 
an American wage, and who were not so skillful in competition 
and so economical in habits as to compel the American laborers 
to lower their wage. It is the good qualities of very economical 
habits and efficiency that has made the American yoter un- 
willing to suffer this damaging competition. 

I believe there is no race hostility In any true sense against 
the Japanese in our country. There has been undoubtedly a 
spirit of very warm admiration for these people who since the 
recent days of Commodore Perry have come out of their seclu- 
sion and have availed themselves so rapidly of the inventions of 
modern times taken from our country and from Europe. Our 
people wish the Japanese well, wish them happiness and success, 
but many of our people on the Pacific coast fear their economic 
competition and are unwilling to be distressed by it. 

I think that in the passage of this bill we have the opportunity 
to show to the people of the Orient our disinterestedness in 
dealing with the Philippines, and in that way to attract the 
attention of the world to the Government of the United 
States and its nobility of purpose, and to attract their atten- 
tion favorably to the manner in which we govern ourselves 
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in this Republic. By our present action we may greatly 
promote throughout the world the sound principles of gov- 
ernment which we have built up here in the last hundred 
years, principles which have been so useful in promoting human 
life and human happiness and establishing the stability of gov- 
ernment that best guarantees freedom, individual liberty, and 
the happiness of the people governing themselves. 

Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I prefer section 34 
of the present bill to the amendment proposed in lieu thereof 
by the Senator from Nebraska, but if section 34 were not already 
in the bill I should prefer any amendment that would carry out 
as promptly as possible the establishment for the Philippines of 
their complete right of self-government. 3 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have listened with con- 
siderable interest to the remarks of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. SAvLssURY] and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]. 
The Senator from Delaware made a trip to the Orient last sum- 
mer and, of course, was received with the distinction which 
ought to have been accorded to him by the oriental powers and 
their people. I am inclined to think that many people some- 
times mistake for a national friendship individual expressions 
of friendship and the hospitalities that are tendered to them 
when they are traveling for pleasure and the improvement of 
their minds. 

I certainly hope, of course, as every Senator does, that the 
relations of the United States and the oriental powers and, 
indeed, of all other powers will always continue to be friendly, 
but, Mr. President, it is not at all certain that they always will. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has stated that in his opinion no 
nation will ever dominate China. I hope no nation except the 
Chinese nation will ever dominate China, but I am not sure that 


‘that hope will be realized. We all know that within the last 


year the Japanese Empire has made demands upon China which 
China was compelled by reason of its defenseless situation and 
its lack of a national feeling and its helplessness in a military 
way, both as to an army and a navy, to accede to in large meas- 
ure; and we all know that within the last month by the same 
group of demands, which I believe were known as group 7, if 
the public prints are correct in their report of those demands, the 
Japanese Empire insists that it shall be allowed the exclusive 
right to build railroads in China; that Japanese advisers shall 
be put in Chinese cities; that Japanese police shall police China; 
and that exclusive franchises to develop the resources of China 
shall be given to Japan. 

Mr. President, the other powers of the world are distracted at 
this time, as everyone knows. The Senator from Oklahoma 
says that we are the best friend that China has. As I under- 
stand it, China has appealed to us to protect them against those 
demands made upon them by Japan. Whether this Nation is 
going to respond to that appeal or not to the satisfaction of 
China any Senator can form as good an opinion as I can. 

We are all friendly to the Japanese and we all admire them. 
I cordially concur in the expressions which Senators have given 
as to their ability and the wonderful progress made by the 
Japanese people in the last half century. It does not follow from 
that that cause of friction will never arise between us and the 
Japanese Empire. Suppose Japan does take possession of China 
actually, though perhaps not nominally. Suppose the Chinese 
are compelled to accede to the Japanese demands now pending 
for adjudication and Japan controls the Chinese Empire, as well 
as its own. Suppose, then, that what we had considered to 
have been settled so far as we were concerned, the policy known 
us the open door, should be repudiated by Japan. Suppose we 
should be excluded from trading with China by Japan. Is any 
Senator prepared to say we would always be upon terms of 
friendliness and peace with Japan if that should take place? 

It has been stated here upon the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Arkansas, if I understood his remarks, that if we 
insist upon the Monroe doctrine in this country, if we insist upon 
excluding Japanese from the Pacific coast it is certain that Japan 
will insist upon excluding us from the Orient, thereby setting 
up their own Asiatic Monroe doctrine. It seems to me if those 
things are done it might introduce a slight element of discord 
into the happy family of nations. 5 

These remarks of mine are, of course, not in the nature of 
prophesying evil or prophesying trouble, but simply to empha- 
size my notion that it is one thing for individuals who owe 
allegiance to their own sovereiguties to be friendly with each 
other when they meet upon summer trips and when they mingle 
on their foreign trips, but it is entirely a different proposition 
as to whether the nations to which they belong and whose poli- 
cies are not always controlled by the individual citizens are 
always to be friendly to each other. 

I do not think it does any good to shut our eyes or to decline 
to realize that there probably will be international complications 
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and rival national policies until the brotherhood of man and the 
millenium are established, and the present outlook is that that 
is not immediately at hand. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator rises to 
address himself to the pending question. It is half past 2, and 
I should think Senators had pretty well finished their lunch. 
I should like to have a little something approximating a quorum 
present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

“The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurs Gallinger Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead nna aee aber Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hardin, McLean Smith, 
Borah ard Martin, Va. Smoot 
Brandegee Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sterling 
B ollis Nelson Stone A 
Catron Hughes Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain usting O'Gorman anson 
. . — + Overman ——.— 
p ohnson, Me. Owen ompson 
dark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Page 
Clarke, Ark. ones Pittman Townsend 
Colt Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
uns Kern Reed Walsh 
La Follette Robinson Warren 

8 8 Shafroth bred 

on Lee, i Sheppard Uhams 
Fall . Lewis Shields 
Fletcher Lippitt mons 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


my colleague [Mr. Survety]. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorf] on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, obviously every Senator in the 
effort to perfect this bill, now in the last stages of its considera- 
tion, ought to divest himself, so far as he can at least, of any 
partisan feeling which may have been generated through this 
protracted debate. I want to offer to the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE] for his consideration the suggestion—because I 
am sure he is desirous of having this bill in the best possible 
shape, if it does pass—that there is an idea embeded in the 
Hitchcock amendment which, upon further reflection, I think 
he ought to be quite willing to see incorporated in the bill in 
some shape. I think it can find a place very properly in sec- 
tion 34, which is the Clarke amendment, by an amendment to 
that section; and that is, the idea that we ought to prescribe 
the machinery by which the new government in the Philippines 
is to come into existence. When we admit a Territory as a 
State into the Union, we do not say that the Territory shall 
be admitted into the Union by proclamation of the President on 
the ist day of January next, allowing the people of the Terri- 
tory, in some form or other by initative acts of their own, to 
gather together for the purpose of forming a constitution and 
organizing a government. We prescribe the method by which 
the people shall assemble, adopt a constitution, and organize 
a government. If we take that precaution with self-governing 
communities in the American Union when they are to assume 
the dignity of statehood, when we are providing for men who 
are trained in the art of self-government, when we think it is 
injudicious and inadvisable to leave them to their own resources, 
how much more so ought we to make similar provision when a 
government is to be launched in the Philippine Islands? No 
provision of that character is made in the Clarke amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President—— ` 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Of course not, because of the 
fact that the government must be created by competent au- 
thority; and my contention is that the direction to set up a 
self-governing nation carries with it the power to do it in some 
appropriate and proper way. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator from Montana is 
too good a lawyer to have any suggestion that he seriously 
makes swept aside by a wave of the hand. Then what objec- 


tion could there be to putting at the end of line 21, after the 
word “ thereof ”—— 

Mr. WALSH. I had something to propose. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I propose to insert at the end of 
line 21, after the word “ thereof,” the words “ full power to do 
so being hereby conferred upon the said Philippines acting 
through existing governmental agencies therein.” That is all 
we need. 

Mr. WALSH. That would in a general way express the idea 
I had in mind, but I was going to propose, if the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I insist it is already in the 
amendment ; that it is no compromise with conviction. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What does the Senator, think 
about it? I very frequently take his opinion on a matter like 
that rather than my own. What would he suggest? 

Mr. WALSH. I have a draft of an amendment here to be 
incorporated at exactly that place which I think will serve. 

Mr. of Arkansas. If the Senator from Montana 
will be good enough to read it, it might be that we could shorten 


the discussion on that point. 
Mr. WALSH. I would suggest that the following words be 
there inserted: 


The authority and control over the same of the government insti- 
tuted by the people thereof, which shall be republican in form 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Why put that in? 

Mr. WALSH (continuing) 
and established under a constitution to be submitted to and approved 
by the people of the islands, by the legislature of the same first 

ected under this act, or by a convention to be called by virtue of an 
act of such legislature. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment goes too largely 
into details for an organic act; that is the objection to it. It 
binds them down to methods when it is not at all necessary. 
The enlargement I have suggested will answer the purpose of 
the Senator, I am sure. 

So far as the republican form of government is concerned, 
that is going to be a matter of contract between the parties 
acting independently and in their own right. I think the Presi- 
dent will insist upon a very close conformity to a republican 
form of government. Those people, however, must be con- 
sulted as independent factors in the negotiation. They may 
desire some modification of the form of government; I do not 
know what they would be; but if we are going to concede to 
them absolute independence, we must concede independence to 
do with their own local affairs what they think will best safe- 
guard their interests for the immediate future. I think the 
Senator from Montana amplifies it beyond the necessities of 
safety. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I should think not, for I should think 
that the Senator from Arkansas would quite agree with me 
that, unless we give specific authority to the Philippine Legis- 
lature to set up a new government there, it would have no such 
power. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The amendment does that, be- 
cause it authorizes them to treat with the United States Gov- 
ernment as a separate entity. Of course, by implication, it 
confers on them the right to exist as an entity for that which 
is a specific purpose. If the Senator is satisfied with this, or 
anything like it—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Arkansas again read 

his proposed amendment? 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I propose to insert after the 
word “thereof,” on page 34, line 21, the words “ full power to 
do so being hereby conferred upon the said Philippines acting 
through existing governmental agencies therein,” so as to read: 
“As a separate and self-governing nation and acknowledge the 
authority and control over the same of the government insti- 
tuted by the people thereof, full power to do so being hereby 
conferred upon the said Philippines acting through existing 
governmental agencies therein.” 

That is to say, the legislature, the governor, and such other 
things as may be necessary to formulate the necessary details. 
If they want a constitutional convention, let them call one; and 
if they do not want it, they need not call it. 

Mr. WALSH. I should not agree to that. That is what. I 
am afraid of. That language is altogether too comprehensive 
in its character. I think we ought not to recognize any govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands except a 
established in pursuance of provisions made by the present 
government under a constitution which shall be adopted by the 
people of that country. 

I am not particularly captious about the republican form of 
government, but I do think that we ought to provide for the 
calling of a constitutional convention in the Philippine Islands 
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or that we ought to provide that the legislature itself may con- 
stitute such constitutional convention, and that that convention 
shall submit to the people a constitution which shall be their 
organic act. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We would then be following 
them down after they should have been established. That is 
the trouble, and there is the vice in the Senator's 
We are dealing with them as equals; we are erecting them into 
an independent nation, fit to be dealt with as such, and we 
must concede to them the power and discretion to do in that 
behalf as they may see proper. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but I think at the same time we may 
very properly prescribe some orderly procedure by which—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. We do provide that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall supervise the whole trans- 
action, from beginning to end; and I take it for granted that 
he will have some patriotic interest not only in the Philippine 
Islands but in the dignity and self-respect and prestige of his 
own Government, and that he will not consent to anything be- 
ing done which ought not to be done. In all our external rela- 
tions we are represented by the President. 

Mr. WALSH. It is quite evident that I shall not be able to 
convince the Senator from Arkansas that we ought to prescribe 
in a general way the method by which 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I desire to make one suggestion 
more. There is nothing in the amendment which prohibits the 
Filipinos from adopting a constitution and a republican form 
of government in the most ultra sense of the term, if they see 
proper to do so. That is a discretion I want to leave them. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator fully about that; 
but the act does not prescribe the method by which they shall 
go about doing that. It leaves the Filipinos without any pro- 
vision at all and with no power in the existing government of 
the Philippine Islands, unless the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that when we attempt to make specific provisions with 
relation to procedure we are apt to get into difficulty. For in- 
stance, there is a suggestion here that the constitution should be 
framed by the Legislature of the Philippine Islands; and another 
suggestion is that it shall be made by a constitutional conven- 
tion, the delegates to which shall be selected by the people. In 
all of the States which have adopted constitutions, we have 
found that the legislature does not frame them. The people 
select men for the purpose of going to a constitutional conven- 
tion; and oftentimes they do not select the same kind of men 
they send to the legislature. The legislature is elected on dif- 
ferent principles, whereas for a constitutional convention the 
very highest order of talent is selected—men who would not 
think of holding an office such as that of a legislator. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. The draft of the amendment which I have 
proposed here provides that the constitution shall be framed 
either by the legislature or that the legislature may call a con- 
stitutional convention. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would be better than designating 
either one. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the way it is here. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My judgment is that it ought to be left 
to their discretion. They are going to try to frame a good goy- 
ernment for themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I propose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It would seem to me that the modification 
of the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], 
which he has read, embodies all the means necessary to that 
end; at least I think the less specific procedure which is pre- 
scribed, the less difficulty those people will have in establishing 
a government. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought I was making it so general that no 
one could find any fault with it, namely, a simple provision that 
the legislature to be elected under this act should frame a con- 
stitution and submit it to the people; or, if they chose to do so, 
should call a constitutional convention to frame a constitution 
to be submitted to the people. It seems to me that that much 
we ought to do, and we ought to do it because that is the way 
we have always done it when we have luunched new self-govern- 
ing communities within the bounds of our own country. 


Now, there is another thing which I should like to submit to 
the Senator from Arkansas. His amendment provides to this 
effect : 

of a complete and prompt compliance with this direc- 
t is hereby invested with full power and authority to 
tions and to enter into such negotiations 
pines or others as may be necessary to 
finally settle and adjust — hts and other relations as be- 
tween the United States the said Philippines, and to cause to be 
acknowledged, respected, and safeguarded all of the personal and prop- 
erty rights of citizens or corporations of the United States and of other 
coun resident or en in business in said Philippines— 

And so forth. 

That, of course, refers to such accidental conditions as may 
exist attendant upon the withdrawal of our sovereignty. I 
think that we ought not to omit to require of the Philippine 
people a provision in their constitution under which the govern- 
ment of those islands shall assume all of the obligations that we 
undertook in the treaty of Paris, and that likewise is in accord- 
ance with the practice that has been universally observed in the 
admission of the States into the Union. 

I have before me here the enabling act under which the four 
great States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington were admitted into the Union, and in the case of 
every one of those States we required that they should provide 
in their constitution that the new State should assume all obliga- 
a of the Territory. This is the language: 

e third condition of the constitution was that the debts and Ha- 
bilities of said Territories shall be assumed and paid by said States, 
respectively. 

Now, why should we not exact of the Philippines that they 
put such a provision as that in their constitution? Of course 
they may change it; they may amend it at some time subse- 
quently ; after we have lost all control of them they may choose 
to repudiate these obligations. Of course, such a thing is 
scarcely to be expected; but we ought, it seems to me, to re- 
quire them to do as much in the way of promises as was required 
of the Territories of this Union when we admitted them into 
thé Union of States. 

This language was not incorporated in this enabling act be- 
cause we were fearful that the new States would repudiate the 
obligations of the Territories, but it was incorporated so ns to 
give a sort of assurance to the creditors and to put the new 
States financially and with respect to their credit upon as safe 
a footing as we could possibly do. So, I suggest to the Senator 
that it would be wise to incorporate in this provision such an 
amendment as 1 have suggested. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I supposed that we could hardly 
use terms more comprehensive than— 

To cause to be acknowledged, respected, and safi rded all of the 

and property rights of citizens or corporations of the United 
tates and other coun 

By that provision we have practically done for the creditor 
about all that we ean do in dealing with a sovereign. I do not 
know of any other way to deal with a debt with a view to secur- 
ing it than to require that it shall be respected, safeguarded, 
and acknowledged. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator, as he is a very ex- 
cellent lawyer, if that does not give the President power to make 
rules and regulations by which—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Orders and stipulations “ would 
be a good substitute for that; but it just happened that I 
thought of those words when I wrote out the amendment. 
There are many other words in the English language which 
would express the same idea. Of course, as able and critical 
a lawyer as is the Senator from Montana could make a play on 
any particular words we might use. If the Senator simply 
wants this bill made plainer in respect to the things that I 
now insist are in it, I have not any objection to his framing the 
language. If his intention is to go beyond that for the purpose 
of introducing matters that will complicate the effort to put 
the new government in the Philippines promptly into effect, I 
will reserve the right to call his attention to the fact in the 
hope that I may convince him that it is not good policy to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, if the Senator from Montana had 
any such purpose, he would not appeal to the Senator from 
Arkansns to incorporate these provisions in the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The Senator might safely do so, 
I am sure, because he could hardly make a suggestion that I 
would not treat respectfully, even if I was unable to agree 
with it. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought so. Now, if the Senator will give 
me his attention, I should like to inquire of him just exactly 
what kind of rules and regulations the President of the United 
States could make under the provisions te which he has referred 
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which would be in the nature of an obligation upon the part of 
the new government to pay its debts? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will suggest one. The Presi- 
dent could say, “I think it essential to the efficiency and sta- 
bility of your government that you shall deal honestly with 
everybody who has incurred a debt against you; and in order 
that that may be made manifest, I say that in any instrument 
that you adopt as your charter of government you shall make 
that recognition.” 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
enough. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, it is my purpose to put that in the act 
in this way—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator wants to enu- 
merate everything the President may do, the Revised Statutes 
woufil be a very small volume compared to what we must write. 

Mr. WALSH. After the amendment which I suggested a 
moment ago, I would add this language: i 


Said constitution shall provide— 
Taking this from the Hitchcock amendment— 


That is rule and regulation 


individuals and corporations of 
and fhe 83 of such Philippine government loans and other 
obligations as have heretofore been authorized by act of Congress. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Is the Senator authorized to say 
that if we shall include after the word “thereof,” in line 21, 
some general language such as he indicated a moment ago, or 
the provision he now reads at the place he indicates, it will stop 
this discussion so far as he and his friends are concerned? 
We have taken up a good deal of time on nonessentials and we 
are getting further apart as we undertake to discuss them, over- 
looking the great purpose that we are all supposed to have in 
view. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope not. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If the Senator has something 
there that is in the nature of an ultimatum we will agree 
about it or disagree and take the time to settle it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana is not authorized 
to speak for anybody but himself, but I trust that we shall very 
speedily reach a conclusion, because I am anxious about getting 
up the bill next on the calendar. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. At what point in the bill does 
the Senator propose the amendment requiring the assumption 
by the Philippine government of the obligations imposed on 
the United States by the treaty of Paris? 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that it go in just where the Senator 
indicated that an amendment might be acceptable to him, to 
follow the word “ thereof,” in line 21. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will ask the Senator to read 
what he proposes to incorporate. there. 

Mr. WALSH. “Said constitution“ 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think it is preferable not to 
put in anything about the constitution or the form of govern- 
ment. That is implied. That, I think, could be looked after. 
I do not know what the Philippine people will want to do 
with that when they get to it. I take it for granted that the 
President of the United States will insist very vigorously that 
some decided respect shall be paid to the form of government in 
which we have trained them up to this time; and I think the 
provision the Senator suggests would limit the scope of his 
authority and induce complications that may create delay. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that, if the amend- 
ment which I have suggested were adopted, then this language 
as it stands in the so-called Hitchcock amendment would be 
entirely appropriate: 

Said constitution shall provide that the new Philippine government 
shall fulfill the obligations of the United States concerning the Philip- 
pine Islands incurred by the treaty of Paris or arising out of the 
occupation of the islands, including the personal and property rights 
of individuals and corporations of the United States and other coun- 
tries, and the safeguarding of such Philippine government loans and 
other obligations as have heretofore been authorized by act of Congress. 

But if the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
is incorporated, all we would have to do would be to change a 
word or two at the commencement by saying “any constitution 
adopted! 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
that? 

Mr. WALSH. I would put that immediately after what the 
Senator has proposed there. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 


Where would the Senator put 


“Any constitution“? 


Mr. WALSH. But I do not think the language proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas meets the situation, and I shall 
reserve the right to tender the language which I have drafted 
here. I thought it would be quite acceptable to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It forecloses the negotiations up 
to that point and proposes to lay down a rule that involves sev- 
eral elections and much delay. We have limited the period here 
so that it does not leave much time for preliminaries; they must 
be gotten out of the way promptly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have expressedly provided 
that the legislature first elected shall do this. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Well, “ first elected.“ That comes 
out of the four-year period. It may be possible that the present 
legislature can start into operation some part of the machinery 
necessary to consummate this withdrawal, and I would not care 
to hinder them from doing so. If we should say “ until a legis- 
lature can be elected under the law we are now about to pass,” 
a considerable part of the four-year period might be gone before 
all that could be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why could not the Senator provide for the 
present legislature to do this work, instead of the legislature 
first elected? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Any legislature. 

Mr. WALSH. I will tell the Senator why. The present legis- 
lature, as the Senator knows, is appointive in the upper chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a serious objection. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the only objection I have; otherwise, I 
would be quite willing to provide that the present legislature 
might take the action proposed; but it does not by any means 
follow that the members of the upper branch are really the 
members that would be chosen by the people. I should like to 
have this constitution emanate from the representatives chosen 
by the people, and to have it drafted either by the legislature or 
by a constitutional convention which that legislature may call. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the differences 
between us are that the Senator wants a constitution adopted 
and he wants a republican form of government to somebody’s 
satisfaction. I think that is a matter that is involved in the 
general power delegated to the President of the United States. 
I take it for granted that he will have some interest in the 
matter and will bring to the consideration and disposition of it 
all the information that is obtainable, and that he will conform 
as nearly to our traditions and sympathies as he can in dealing 
with the independent government which is then to start out upon 
the supreme mission of looking after its own affairs in a part 
of the world where republics are not the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I ask the Senator just exactly how that 
will operate? There may be two or three rival governments set 
up in the Philippine Islands. What will the President do in a 
case of that kind? ; 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The President will decide which 
one is the government that should be recognized. That is an old 
question in our history and policy. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. The President represents the 
United States Government. This act is not going to send out 
the Philippine Islands to be administered exclusively by the 
Filipinos or by any faction of them. The strong hand of the 
United States Government, represented by the President of the 
United States, will be there at every minute of time and in con- 
trol over the events necessary to consummate the operation that 
we are to provide for now. 

The objections raised by the Senator from Montana present 
the same line of objection that has been urged all along, and 
they carry with them mistrust on the part of the President to 
meet the responsibilities that are imposed upon him. The in- 
ference is that, unless we watch him and follow him down to 
the utmost details of his final action, he is likely to do some- 
thing wrong, or is likely to do something that would meet the 
condemnation of the Congress of the United States. I do not 
take that view of the Presidency, no matter who occupies the 
presidential office. I think the President of the United States 
will comprehend in its clearness the purpose that the people 
of the United States have in view when such legislation as this 
is passed; that it will be carried out in good faith; and that, 
as nearly as he can, he will conform to the traditions and poli- 
cies of this country and will reflect its principles in the new 
Philippine government when it is handed over to its own people; 
and when he shall have done that he has done about all he can 
do, no matter how ample we might make the terms of this 
proposed statute. 

I can imagine conditions that would require, to be completely 
dealt with, a volume of laws as large as the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and there would still be something that 
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would not be covered. In dealing with great international and 
national problems of this character a very simple and compre- 
hensive authority is all that is required. The President of the 
United States represents us in all our foreign relations; he 
receives ministers from foreign Governments, and thereby recog- 
nizes their existence. It is an old subject matter in the group 
of powers that are lodged with the President, and I find no 
more difficulty in assuming that he will do what he ought to 
do in this particular connection than in many other important 
matters where power has been intrusted to him and successfully 
exercised by him. You can take any section, you can take any 
phrase, you can take any provision of this amendment and add 
something to it or substitute something for it and it will be just 
as good as it is now, but we can keep that up eternally if it is 
our purpose to do so. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senate 
for a short while. My anxiety to see this business brought to 
a close is such that I yenture reluctantly to occupy any of 
the time of the Senate now, but I wish to make ohe last appeal 
for good faith and just treatment of the Philippine people. 

I have no intention of attempting to compare the relative 
merits of the Clarke amendment and the Hitchcock substitute, 
I have examined and compared them with such care as I 
could, and I feel obliged to say that I am unable to detect any 
essential difference between them. I have not been consulted 
in any practical or potential way by anybody in the prepara- 
tion of either of these proposals. I make no complaint of that; 
of course there was no reason why I should have been con- 
sulted any more than another. I refer to that fact now merely 
to emphasize the statement that I have neither directly nor 
indirectly any pride of authorship to influence my judgment or 
action. As between the distinguished authors of these rival 
propositions I take no side, and as between their suggestions I 
make no invidious comparisons. I look upon both with an 
absolutely impartial eye. 

There is one provision in the Hitchcock substitute which is 
almost identical with a like provision in the Clarke amend- 
m to which T object and against which I protest now, as I 
have heretofore, and it is to that one proposition that I desire 
to address myself at this time. After I have read the provi- 
sion to which I refer and have briefly expressed my views with 
respect to it I shall offer an amendment. I do not care whether 
the amendment is offerel to the Hitchcock proposal or to the 
Clarke proposal ; it is, of course, equally objectionable in either. 
If we had already voted upon the Hitchcock substitute and it 
had been lost, I would offer my amendment to the Clarke amend- 


ment. All I have in mind to do is to take the judgment of the 
Senate, and I do not care whether it be taken upon the one or 
The amendment to which I advert is this: I am reading now 
from the Hitchcock substitute, but it is almost a literal reproduc- 
If, however, the President shall find at any time within the period 
tion provided above that the condition of the external or in- 
States require it, or if a constitution as above provided be not me ey 
ne A by proclamation extend for the period of one year beyond the 
us afford to Congress an . in its discretion, to con- 
sider further the P. , but any such extension of time 
by the President shall not otherwise 
force of this act unless Co 
As I have said, with slight changes in the phraseology the 
provision I have just read from the so-called Hitchcock sub- 
Mr. President, I have heard much said here on the floor in 
praise and support of the Democratic policy, as announced re- 
tion of the Philippine Islands and conferring independence upon 
them. Senators on the other side have likewise repeatedly re- 
well recall that in 1900 we Democrats fought a national battle 
on that very issue, which we then called the paramount issue. 
that policy. I do not hesitate to return to the Senator from 
Arkansas my acknowledgments for the service he has rendered 
step in advance of what I was trying to do when I counseled with 
the Senator from ‘Nebraska about so changing the “ whereas ” in 
declaration, of our purpose to confer independence upon the 
Philippines. While that very matter was pending the Senator 
embody 
the proposition in this bill as a positive enactment.. It was, from 
my point of view, a sensible thing to do, a wise thing to do, and 


the other of these propositions. 
tion of a similar provision in the Clarke amendment: 
ternal affairs of the islands or the international relations of the United 

ears above provided the time for taking action under this act 

hilippine 
ngress shall 

stitute is to be found in the Clarke amendment. 
peatedly in national platforms, in favor of releasing our domina- 
ferred to those platform declarations, but with disapproval. I 
I am unqualifiedly and unconditionally in favor of carrying out 
in projecting this question in the form that he has. He took a 
the bill he reported as to hold out a distinct promise, a distinct 
from Arkansas took his advanced step and proposed to 
undoubtedly a Democratic thing to do. 


Mr. President, if the provision which I have read is to re- 
main in this law, in my opinion we will accomplish little in 
the way of conferring independence on the Philippines. We 
certainly would not confer’ independence on the Philippines if 
that provision is left in. We would put the matter up in the 
air, where it would float in a condition of uncertainty. The 
President, no matter who he may be now or hereafter, is given 
power, in both the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas 
and the proposed substitute of the Senator from Nebraska, 
whenever, in his opinion, formed at any time within four years, 
that the internal or external affairs of the Philippine Islands 
are such that he thinks he should do so, he can issue a proc- 
Iamation postponing the operation of this section 34 and send 
the whole business back to Congress. To do what? Here is 
the language of the bill: 

And thus afford to Congress an opportunity, in its discretion, to 
consider further the Philippine question, but any such extension of 


time by the President shall not erwise suspend or nullify the opera- 
tive force of this act 


Now, listen— 
unless Congress shall hereafter so direct. 


If the unfortunate event should happen in November of the 
election of a Republican President, considering the attitude of 
the Republican Party upon this question as often expressed, 
does the Senator doubt that that President would find good 
reason for sending the matter back to Congress? And have you 
any reason to think, even though the Congress itself should 
remain Democratic, that the Filipinos would ever enjoy the 
supposed benefits of this section? And if the Republicans had 
2 of both branches of Congress you know what would 

ppen. 

Mr. President and Senators, I tell you it seems to me that we 
are not acting in good faith and fairly, so far as the Philippine 
people are concerned. As I said the other day, we are but 
breathing into their ears promises which in all probability will 
be broken to the hope. And what would that signify? It 
would leave the people of the Philippines in a disturbed condi- 
tion—a disturbed condition that might be in its effects danger- 
ous to the peace. 

For myself I want now, unconditionally and certainly, to 
confer independence upon the Philippine people. I do not want 
any strings to the proposition to be held in the hands of a 
President to pull as he pleases. We would not confer inde- 
pendence by this act as it stands. We are making a 
suggestion of independence to the President of the United 
States and a future Congress. I really believe, sir, that I 
would prefer a declaration such as the “ whereas” to the bill 
as originally reported, declaring our purpose, than this legisla- 
tive proposal. I believe the effect of such a declaration, the 
probable eventualities of it, would be fuller of hope. 

Now, sir, the motion I am about to make is to strike out that 
clause in the bill to which I object. At this time I shall be 
obliged to offer the amendment to the substitute. I would 
offer it just as willingly—and perhaps it might be better, if the 
parliamentary situation permitted—to the amendment agreed 
to on yesterday. 

Just a word before I offer the amendment. On day before 
yesterday the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] moved 
to strike out this clause of the Clarke amendment. I had 
started to read it, but it is hardly worth while. Everybody is 
familiar with it. It is the clause which authorized the Presi- 
dent to enter into treaties with foreign nations to guarantee the 
independence of the Philippines against outside force. I voted 
for that clause on the day before yesterday not because I liked 
it or approved it, for I stated on the floor of the Senate more 
than once that I did not altogether approve it, and offered sug- 
gestions to amend it. I did not offer any motion to amend, but 
merely suggestions to the Senators in of the bill and 
the amendments to the bill, and left it at that; but I propose 
now to offer an amendment. 

I voted for the proposition to authorize the President to make 
such treaties as I have indicated—that is, to safeguard the sov- 
ereignty of the Philippines against outside interference or force; 
in other words, to neutralize them—because there was nothing 
else better presented, and I would rather have that than noth- 
ing. In fact, I would rather have had that than anything I 
proposed, or what I now propose, if I believed there was the 
least probability or possibility of getting such treaties. . I have 
never believed that foreign nations like Great Britain, Germany, 
or Japan would enter into an agreement with the United States 
obligating themselves to use, if need be, their armies and navies 
to uphold the independence of the Philippines against foreign 
assault. I was willing to give the President an opportunity to 
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try to make such conventions, although I had little faith that 
he would succeed. z 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] moved to strike out 
that clause, and I followed the leadership of the author of the 
amendment in voting against that motion; but it was carried. 
The clause was stricken out, and there is now nothing in the 
bill on that subject. 

What are we about to do? There seems to be prevalent in 
this Chamber a mad desire or passion to shake ourselves loose 
from the Philippines, to get rid of them at all hazards, without 
much regard for the consequences either to ourselves or to them. 
How often have I heard it said, and how often have you heard 
it said, “ Let us get rid of the Philippines; no matter how, but 
get rid of them.” It is like that old fellow who said to his son, 
“Make money; no matter how, but make money.” “Get rid of 
the Philippines; no matter how, but get rid of them; no matter 
what happens.” 

Mr. President, I can not sympathize with that view. I need 
not repeat what I have said on this floor and off of this floor so 
often, that no man laments more deeply than I the fact that we 
ever thrust our hand into the Philippines to hold them; but we 
did. They did not ask us to doit. We did it against their will 
and at the point of the sword. We have exercised sovereignty 
and power over them for half a generation. It does not matter 
how beneficial or advantageous our administration there has 
been to them. I think it has been in many ways most helpful, 
but I think also many things have been done which we would 
have been glad to have left undone. But the point is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have held the people of the islands under our 
sovereignty. They were at war to shake off the power of Spain. 
Their soldiers fought with ours to accomplish that result. They 
did not fight with our soldiers in order that there might be an 
exchange of one foreign power for another to rule over them. 
We held them by superior force, by a power they were not able 
to withstand, for 17 years. However some Senators may regard 
this matter, I can not escape the profound belief that we owe 
these people a moral obligation to do what we can for them at 
this moment, to do everything we can to guard them against 
the dangers that will lie lurking about them. Before we turn 
them loose to strive to work out their own destinies, in God's 
name why should we not do what we can for their safety? We 
would do nothing in that way by this bill as it now stands. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him one question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. STONE. Surely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose the Senator’s amendment should be 
adopted 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has not heard the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought I heard the Senator state what he 
was going todo. He said he would move to strike out—— 

Mr. STONE. I said I would move to strike out and substitute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh! I had not heard the substitute. 

Mr. STONE. No; I am going to present it in a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand the Senator to say he 
would offer a substitute. I understood him to say he was going 
to move to strike out that clause. 

Mr. STONE. I did, and then to insert. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will withhold my question. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Now, Mr. President, I send this amendment to the desk and 
ask to have it read. It refers to the Hitchcock substitute, be- 
cause that happens to be the matter now before the Senate, 
and I wish merely to take the judgment of the Senate on it. 
Afterwards, notwithstanding the substitute may be voted down, 
if there should prove to be any substantial support for the idea 
embodied in the amendment I am offering, I would feel at 
liberty to propose it to the Clarke amendment if it should come 
before the Senate. : 

I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncocx], beginning at page 2, line 18, with 
the word “ If,” strike out the remainder of the proposed amend- 
ment and in lieu of the words stricken out insert: 

As soon after the passage of this act as he may deem advisable the 


President shall invite the cooperation of the principal nations especially 
interested in the affairs of that part of the world in which the Philip- 


pine Islands are located to enter into a treaty or conyention, join 
or severally, with the United States obligating or pledging the hi 
contracting parties to any such treaty or convention to recognize and 


t the sovereignty and independence of the said Philippine Islands 
and the government thereof. 

Mr. STONE. I am now ready to hear an expression from the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest that the Senator divide his 
amendment into two parts. First, there is the proposition 
whether the latter part of the substitute proposed by me shall 
be stricken out. Some might vote for that who would not vote 
for the Senator’s provision. Others might vote for the Senator's 
provision as an addition to the substitute. So I suggest to the 
Senator that he divide his amendment. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if this amendment which I have 
proposed should be agreed to and written into whatever we may 
adopt here, whether it be the Clarke amendment as it stands 
now or the substitute of the Senator from Nebraska, it would 
have two effects. It would eliminate the provision I move to 
strike out, which provides that the President shall have power 
and authority under certain conditions named to withhold the 
grant of independence, issue a proclamation postpon it, and 
sending the whole question back to Congress to be acted upon in 
his discretion. Getting rid of that, the remainder of the Clarke 
amendment or the Hitchcock substitute would grant uncondi- 
oe independence to the Philippines, and that is what I wish 
0 do. 

Secondly, if what I propose should be consented to it would 
enable the President to negotiate with the principal powers 
interested in the Orient, those most likely to feel interested in 
intruding upon the sovereignty and independence we confer, 
to the end that they will agree with the United States that the 
powers signing the treaty, including the United States, to pledge 
themselyes to observe, to regard, to respect the independence 
and sovereignty that we have granted to the people there. That 
would be the effect. In the name of heaven, why should we not 
make the effort? If the President should fail, certainly we 
have not lost anything, and it would put those nations to the 
test. We might not be able to make that agreement with all of 
them, but if we made it with some of them the great powers 
whom we might imagine would be especially interested in grasp- 
ing these possessions and appropriating them, there would“be 
a tremendous moral influence that would sweep the world. I 
Say a moral influence would prevail if that agreement should be 
made with only some of the great powers. Those failing would 
put themselves under suspicion at once, and I think they would 
hesitate for a good while to justify that suspicion by aggressive 
action. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? . 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think probably the Senator did not 
understand the purport of my suggestion. I will illustrate it 
to him. I. would be willing to take this amendment, if it were 
a separate amendment, as an addition to my substitute. I could 
not vote for it if it were conditional upon striking out a part of 
the substitute. Therefore I suggested to the Senator that we 
first vote upon striking out the portion he objected to, and, after 
that vote, upon the adoption of the amendment proposing to in- 
sert certain words. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the part I move to strike out is 
the part I have an insuperable objection to, because if you leave 
it in the law it would be but a shadowy offering that would 
disappear like the mists of the morning. It would not be 
realized, in my opinion. It is a dream, but it would be a most 
disturbing dream in the minds of the Philippine people. They 
would be agitated by it; they would be expecting it; they would 
be watching for events; and if in a year or two years the Presi- 
dent should issue his proclamation postponing the operation of 
this act and send it back to Congress, I can well imagine the 
storm of passion that would sweep over the people there. 

No, sir; I can not personally agree to the separation of my 
amendment. In God's truth, I care as much for the amendment 
which I propose as a substitute. If the original text which I 
move to eliminate is kept in, I think we accomplish nothing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. ° 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let the amendment be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read it. 

The Secretary again read Mr. Sroxz's amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think we had 
better define the parliamentary status of the question before 
we proceed much further. I have not any objection to voting 
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on the proposition to amend the substitute, but I want it under- 
stood that we are not thereby precluded from offering an 
amendment to the original. I take it for granted that we are 
proceeding under Rule XVIII, which provides that— 
If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert— 
Which is the case here— 


which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike 
out and insert one 0 ak po shall not prevent a motion to strike 
out and insert a different D nor shall it prevent a motion 
simply to strike out; nor s the rejection of a motion to strike out 
prevent a motion to strike out and insert. But pending a motion to 
strike out and insert, the part to be striken out and e part to be 
inserted shall each be regarded for the purpose of amendment as a 
question ; and motions to amend the part to be stricken out shall have 
precedence. 

In the regular course an amendment to the original text 
would be first in order, but it may facilitate the attainment of 
a basis of opinion to take this vote. However, I want it dis- 
tinetly understood that by permitting the vote to be taken with- 
out that reservation we are not precluded from offering an 
amendment to the original text before the final vote is taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment to the amendment stated. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, as I understand the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri, he is now trying to perfect 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska, and he is doing 
that with the intention, if the improvement is adopted, and the 
amendment is not carried, that he will move a similar amend- 
ment to the so-called Clarke amendment which is now con- 
tained in the bill. 

I should like to say to the Senator, speaking personally for 
myself, I shall vote against the proposed improvement of the 
Hitchcock amendment, because I do not myself believe that the 
submission of such a question to the voters in the Philippine 
Islands as the adoption of a constitution can, under any circum- 
stances within the period of the next two or four years, be any- 
thing but a farce. That electorate at that time, under the terms 
of this bill, will be composed of some 800,000 or 900,000 voters, 
two-thirds of whom will have never before cast a vote, who do 
not have any common language of communication, and who 
would be utterly unable from their lack of knowledge of a 
republican form of government to express an intelligent opinion 
upon it. 

I therefore do not want to take any steps toward improying 
the Hitchcock amendment, as that would leave it perhaps to be 
ndopted as a substitute for the provision in the bill as it stands. 
On that ground I shall vote against the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri to the amendment. I do not know what 
I will do later on. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock l. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Missouri proposes to 
amend the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska as 
follows: 

Beginning with the word “If,” in line 18, page 2, strike out 
down to and including line 5, page 3, in the following words: 

If, however, the President shall find at any time within the period 
of limitation provided above that the condition of the external or in- 
ternal affairs of the islands or the international relations of the 
United States require it, or if a constitution as above provided be not 
adopted, he may by proclamation extend for the period of one year 
beyond the four years above provided the time for taking action 
under this act and thus afford to Congress an opportunity, in its 
discretion, to consider further the Fuiopine question, but any such 
extension of time by the President shall not otherwise suspend or 


nullify the operative force of this act unless Congress shall hereafter 
so direct. 


And in lieu of the words thus stricken out insert: 


As soon after the passage of this act as he may deem advisable the 
President shall invite the cooperation of the principal nations espe- 
5 interested in the affairs of that part of the world in which the 
Phil ppine Islands are located to enter into a Stree or convention, 
jointly or severally, with the United States obligating or pledging 
the high contracting es to any such treaty or convention to 
recognize and respect the sovereignty and independence of the said 
Philippine Islands and the government thereof. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
calls for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. . 


LIII— 134 


Mr. FALL (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 
his absence I refrain from voting. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hucues] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am paired with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lane], who is absent on official business. À 

Mr. HARDING. I will transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] to the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerswan] and vote nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ortver]. He is not present, though I have voted. I will 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to announce 
the absence of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and to 
state that he has a general pair with the Senator from Iduho 
[Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Far] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CHILTON, I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. É 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BuRLEIGH] is paired with, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. -I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 60, as follows: 


I have a general 
In 


YEAS—17. 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Phelan Thomas 
Husting McCumber Pittman Walsh 
Johnson, Me. McLean Pomerene 
ern Martine, N. J. Reed 
Lea, Tenn. Owen Saulsbury 
NAYS—60. 

Ashurst du Pont Nelson Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gallinger Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Gronna Norris Smith, S. C. 
Borah Harding O'Gorman Smoot 
Brandegee Hardwick Overman Sterlin. 
Bryan Hitchcock Pa; Sutherland 
Catron Hollis Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberiain Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdeli Thompson 
Clapp Jones Robinson Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Shep Vardaman 
Colt Lippitt Shields Wadsworth 
Cummins Ledge Simmons Warren 
Curtis Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Dillingham Myers Smith, Ga. Works 

NOT VOTING—19. 
Brady Fall Lane Shively 
Broussard Got Lewis Stone 
Burleigh Gore Oliver Underwood 
Chilton Hughes Penrose Weeks 
Culberson James Sherman 


So Mr. Sroxe’s amendment to Mr. HrrcHcock’s amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK ]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 5 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote“ nay.” 


Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 


the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
and vote “nay.” 
Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I desire again to 
announce my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. * 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 7 
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The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to inquire whether the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 


not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Werks] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvcuHEs] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Before the result of the roll 
call is anneunced I desire to again state the pair between the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from Idaho 
[ Mr. Brapy]. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to announce the pair between 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tristan] and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Beckham Hitchcock Phelan Sterling 
RBrandegee Hollis Pittman Townsend 
Clapp Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
Cummins Lea, Tenn Ransdell Walsh 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Reed 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 
Gronna O'Gorman Smoot 

NATS—52. 
Ashurst Hardwick Martin, Va. Simmons 
Bankhead Husting Nelson Smith, Ariz 
Borah James Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Norris Smith, Mich 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jaues Owen Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Kern sage Swanson 
Clarke, Ark, Ia Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Colt Lee, Md. Robinson Thompson 
Curtis Lippitt Saulsbury Vardaman 
Dillingham Lodge Shafroth Warren 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard Williams 
Harding McLean Shieids Works 

NOT voTING- 19. 

Brady Fall Lewis Stone 
Broussard Gott Oliver Tillman 
Burleigh Gore Penrose Underwood 
Chilton Hughes Sherman Weeks 
Culberson Lane Shively 


So Mr. Hrrcucock’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I have taken no 
part in this discussion and, owing to unayoidable absence, have 
not been privileged to listen to all of the debate. I feel, how- 
ever, a very deep concern in what we are about to do, and I 
rise reluctantly to say that I regard this unnecessary contro- 
versy as a very great misfortune if, indeed, it is not a national 
calamity at the present time. 

I was here when the events leading up to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War took place. Together with some of the Senators now 
on the floor, I became intimately familiar with some of the rea- 
sons which led up to the declaration of war against Spain. 
Spain had governed her colonies in this hemisphere with a cruel 
and relentless hand; the people of Cuba were being starved to 
death; their lives imperiled; their homes destroyed; their land 
devastated; their government a mockery, a relic of the Middle 
Ages. I saw thousands of orphan children, made so by the 
cruel blows of the machete. I saw them in the last stages of 
starvation in Habana and in Matanzas. My friend the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and myself 
witnessed wrongs there that should never be forgotten. Presi- 
dent McKinley was forced into war against his will. Congress 
reflecting the general sentiment of the country at that time 
sought to put an end to such misrule. 

As a result of war those Spanish islands fell into our hands, 
not by design, but by accident. Who can say that it was not 
providential? We have administered the delicate affairs which 
fell to our lot as a result of war with a just and kindly disposi- 
tion toward those people. We have perhaps done more for them 
in the brief period of our government than was done for them in 
the preceding hundred years. Our soldiers have given their 
lives upen countless battle fields that those people might have 
larger liberty and a fairer opportunity in the world, and now, 
as we begin to see the results of our labors, and now, as the full 
fruition of our prayers are beginning to be realized, our work is 
to be ruthlessly undone to satisfy party expediency. Is there a 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber who will now rise 
‘and say that our Government has been harmful to the Filipino? 
Is there a Senator upon the other side of the Chamber who will 


charge the administration of Filipino affairs with delinquency 
or crime? No. Has not our Government been wholesome and 
helpful to those people? If so, why should these islands be cast 
like a derelict upon the high seas, a temptation to international 
Selfishness and greed, perhaps to be claimed under the first pos- 
sible excuse by ambitious empire builders for purposes of subju- 
gation and exploit. 

The attitude of Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
now is not new. The Paris commission had scarcely made its 
report, the parchment ink was scarcely dry, before you began to 
bombard this Government with complaints. Almost the first 
party platform of your party after the Spanish-American War 
expressed doubt and fear of our administration of these distant 
islands. It is fitting that this measure should be brought into 
the Chamber by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocx], 
for the cradle of discontent in the Philippine Islands was first 
rocked by the hand of a Nebraskan, who spread the doctrine of 
discontent before our wards and assailed our motives in a lan- 
guage familiar in the Archipelago. In three national conven- 
tions he attempted to overturn the policy of the beloved Me- 
Kinley; in three national campaigns we were assailed for mis- 
government of the Philippines, our motives misinterpreted and 
our purposes belied. Hundreds of American soldier boys went 
to their death because of the encouragement given to the rebels 
in the Philippine Islands by our friends upon the other side of 
the Chamber. You begged for votes that the $20,000,000 might 
be paid as bonus money to Spain, and the voices that answered 
“Aye” were the first to distrust and complain of the adminis- 
tration of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. President, these doleful forebodings of Democracy were 
unheeded by the American people. One after another of the 
champions of surrender of the Philippines went to their po- 
litical death unmourned and unr red, You even charged 
that McKinley wanted to be an emperor and wear a crown. 
How little you thought he would so soon wear a crown, not 
made by human hands but woven out of the fabric of the human 
heart; and the man you slandered and villified and traduced be- 
came the idol of your country, while those who slandered him 
were pushed into oblivion by an outraged public opinion; and 
when he died every industry that had sprung into being by his 
magic power was stopped for a full five minutes during the 
moment of his burial as a tribute to his memory, while people 
of every tongue tenderly sang his requiem. All the world rec- 
ognized in him a saintly martyr, and yet your party went up 
and down the country charging that that kindly man wanted to 
be an emperor of the Philippine Islands and wear a crown! 
Scarcely a single Democrat of any prominence that gave utter- 
ance to that thought survived it; and, in my humble judgment, 
you will not survive this shameless crime against a dependent 
people which you are committing to-day. 

You believe in pulling down the flag, and yet you never 
pulled one down that the people did not make you put it up again, 
and you never put one up that the people did not make you 
pull it down. When I came to Congress Paramount Blount had 
just pulled down the flag in Hawaii, and the American people 
forced Mr. Cleveland to put it back. You are flag pullers, and 
every time you exercise your temporary prerogative you dis- 
please your own countrymen and astonish the world. And you 
are pulling down the flag in the East just at the moment when 
the President “ proposes to have the biggest navy in the world” 
to insure its protection; just on the eve of our international 
mastery of the seas you are acknowledging your inability to man- 
age our affairs in the Far East, weakly scurrying for cover, and 
pulling down our flag where it was placed by the valor and the 
patriotism of American soldiers and sailors upon land and upon 
sea. Shades of gallant Dewey and brave Lawton, where are 
we drifting in this night of gloom? 

No thought of conquest in the Philippines. The news of 
Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay I will never forget. Our Asiatic 
Fleet had been instructed to strike the enemy. The people of 
Washington had gone apprehensively to their beds, but with a 
prayer upon their lips for our sailor boys in distant seas. 

Suddenly there rang out upon the midnight air the cry of 
“Extra papers!” and instantly, as though by magic, homes 
were lighted, lamps shone from the windows, men, women, and 
children,. with blanched and anxious faces, rushed to their 
doors to get the news from Dewey which should determine the 
weal or woe of our sailor boys. My God, how our hearts 
thrilled and our eyes filled with joyous tears as our hopes were 
realized! Dewey had met the Spanish fleet and silenced the 
guns of Cavite without the loss of a ship or a man! 

And America found herself in Manila Bay. The fleets of 
other nations were there ready to take advantage of any for- 
tuitous opportunity. The German Admiral von Dietrich was 


there, active, alert, and determined, with well-defined purpose 
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in his mind, and his conduct at every step betokening -opposi- 
tion to our authority, doing everything he could to annoy and 
hamper Commodore Dewey. He was finally called,“ and his 
conduct emphasized the necessity of following up the victory 
just achieved! Protection must be given the people of Manila, 
natives and foreigners, and the American forces were equal to 
every emergency, and our country rang with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Then that memorable interview between Dewey and 
Admiral von Dietrich, which has become historic, took place, 
when Commodore Dewey said to the German admiral, “ You 
act very much as though you wanted war with the United 
States; and if you want war with the United States, Admiral, 
you can have it, and you can have it now.” There was nothing 
for Dewey to do but to bring order out of chaos or prove him- 
self utterly unequal to a great American responsibility. Con- 
gress made him an admiral for life, and he grimly met every 
crisis with honor. 

` Democrats North and South gave comfort to Aguinaldo, who 
was in rebellion against our authority in the Philippines. You 
furnished him most of the comfort and all of the enthusiasm 
that he possessed. Your criticisms of your own Government, 
your unkindly reference to the President, your denunciation of 
our plans, gave comfort to the enemies of the United States in 
the Philippine Islands. You made our task more difficult than 
it would have been, and scores of American boys went to their 
death because of the resistance to our plans which you en- 
couraged. $ 

Mr. President, after 16 years of kindly, intelligent, generous 
supervision of their affairs, after we have taught them the 
beneficent aspects of government, and lifted them out of the 
gloom and misery of their serfdom, you propose to scuttle and 
pull down the flag and turn them adrift. God knows where or 
to whom they will be accountable in the future. 

If we can not govern the Philippine Islands because of their 
geographical location, in the name of Heayen why do you not 
release the Aleutian Islands and Hawaii, where problems of 
serious import becloud our pathway. If it is a mere question 
of geography, get back to your continental territory, be con- 
sistent, again pull down the flag in Hawaii, and tell the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico that, if they are lawless and rebellious and 
do not conform to the desires of our Government, you will make 
a place for them in the family of nations, if you can persuade 
the American people to trust you further with public authority. 

Oh, Mr. President, I can not believe that this is the present 
judgment of Senators in this Chamber. I think it is a recur- 
rence of their early malady; I think it is the inherited tendency 
of those Democrats who tried to poison the public mind re- 
garding the Philippines 16 years ago. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Pardon me, I must decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
-The Senator from Michigan declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask the other 
side to be consistent. You are extending your suzerainty over 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere; you are encroach- 
ing upon the islands of the sea; you already have your soldiers 
in Santo Domingo and in Haiti; you are already taking the first 
step toward the “benevolent assimilation” of the Central 
American States to the south of us. Treaties now pending in 
this body provide for a closer relationship with them than has 
ever existed before; you are making us responsible for their 
misgovernment. If you are consistent, you will get back to 
your continental territory at one stroke of the pen. We have 
more territory than the Democratic Party car govern happily 
or prosperously. 

Mr. President, the American people, in my judgment, will 
repudiate your action to-day. The American people do not 
want their flag taken down in the Philippines. Millions of our 
countrymen thought that we would have been vastly better off 
if we had kept Cuba under our flag as we kept Porto Rico. 

No, Mr. President, this is an unjustifiable and uncalled for 
surrender of American rights. You will be called to account 
for this crime against your own people, and you will answer 
for this crime against the Filipino people who will suffer un- 
told wrongs by reason of your course to-day, when anarchy 
and bloodshed follow, as it will, these warring tribes of ignorant 
and defenseless children in their weary march of empire, with- 
out compass or rudder or chart. You have cowardly abandoned 
them to fate, and left them as the prize of every chance wind 
that blows across the sea. I do not believe this course is de- 
manded from any point of view. 

I had hoped, since my return to the Senate, as the votes have 
been taken on the various amendments, that something would 
occur to prevent this great wrong. But these islands are to be 


left a floating derelict upon the sea by the mere accident of 
Democratic ascendency. Let us hope it will be their last. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
speech of the Senator from Michigan has crushed him or those 
on this side the most. In his closing utterances he expressed 
such deep sorrow that he seemed about to yield himself to a 
flood of weeping. Personally I feel frightfully crushed. I do 
not know when I have been so regaled with such a wild, 
vociferous, far-scattered, inane, and dreary partisan harangue. 
I have no doubt that brilliant performances of that nature will 


be repeated hereafter, if not on the floor of the Senate, then on 


the stump all through the campaign of this year. 

After listening to that speech—which I confess myself a little 
surprised at being delivered here at this time—I am compelled 
to the reflection that if the amendment which I proposed, to 
give immediate independence to the Philippines with the hope 
of making some arrangements with other nations to safeguard 
them, had been agreed to, this whole question would have been 
a closed incident in our history. Of course the wisdom of a 


majority of Senators on this side, aided by an almost unanimous ~ 


vote on the other side, has left it an open question, and it can 
now be made a campaign issue this year. I have no particular 
dread of that, only I will admit that I should have preferred if 
it could have been made a closed incident. You can not very 
well make an issue of an accomplished fact. You make issues 
of things which are lying in futuro, policies that are to be com- 
pleted in the hereafter. 

I accept gracefully and willingly the judgment of my col- 
leagues in this matter, and I shall say nothing further now 
about it, but leave it where it is. 

Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to section 34 
of the bill as reported from the Committee of the Whole to the 
Senate. At the close of that section, which closes at line 7, 
page 36, I move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following words: 

As soon after the passage of this act as he may deem adyisable the 
President shall invite the cooperation of the principal nations especially 
interested in the affairs of that part of the world in which the Philip- 
pine Islands are located to enter into a treaty or convention, jointly or 
severally, with the United States obligating or pledging the high con- 
macane parties to any such treaty or convention to re ize and re- 
spect the sovereignty and independence of the said Philippine Islands 
and the government thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, we have had a test of that 
question by a vote. 

Mr. STONE. Not this question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; there has been a test, and it was 
voted by a two-thirds majority to eliminate that provision. 

In the formation of a bill, of course, compromises must be 
made. The reason why this is not important is because the 
President has full power and authority now to negotiate with 
any nation that he may deem proper, or any number of nations 
that he may deem proper, for the very purpose of establishing 
the provision which the Senator from Missouri desires to put 
into the bill. 

Of course, in trying to form a bill we must take into consid- 
eration the objections that are made by some. There are some 
who will not vote for the bill unless a provision of that kind 
is contained therein, and I have heard expressions on the part 
of others to the effect that they would not vote for the bill if it 
were in. That being the case, it seems to me that we ought 
to be willing to give and take, and that whenever the Senate 
has made a direct determination of this question, as it did under 
the motion which was made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], we who want to enact legislation of this kind should 
be content. Then if afterwards some one desires to introduce 
a resolution to the same effect and have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, so that it will not interfere in any 
manner with the passage of this bill, all right and good. 

I have no objection to the proposition that is made, except 
that it comes here during the consideration of a bill in the 
passage of which we may lose votes, if it should be adopted. 
We had better either trust the President to make these negotia- 
tions upon his own initiative, without any direction of Con- 
gress, or else embody it in a separate resolution which should be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which could 
report it to the Senate, and thus make it an independent ques- 
tion without any relation whateyer to whether or not this bill 
as a whole is going to pass. 

It seems to me it is unwise to inject this provision into the 
bill at this time. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in the coming campaign this 
fall we can truthfully charge the Republicans with many sins 
of omission and commission, but I hope we will not charge 
them with a filibuster against the Philippine bill. That has 
been done by Democrats. Why not vote? : 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state it. 

Mr. STONE. Under the order, is the Senate required to ad- 
journ at 5 o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
that order was vacated by a proceeding of the Senate on yes- 
terday. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Secretary again read Mr. Stone's amendment. 
aor PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Although I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULES- 
BURY], I am at liberty to vote on this amendment, and vote 
L nay.” 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] 
to the senior Senator from Ilinois [Mr. SHERMAN} and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Again making 
the same announcement that I made on the last vote, I now 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my general pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Orrver] to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” r 


The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 59, as follows: 

YEAS—17. 
Pletcher Lee, Md. Phelan ` Thompson 
Hitehcock 1 Pittman Walsh 
Husting cLean Pomerene 
Ja mes Newlands Reed 
Lea, Tenn. Norris Stone 

NAYS—s9. 
Ashurst du Pent Myers Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Gallinger Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Gronna gi Smoot 
Borah Harding Overman Sterling 
Brandegee Hardwick P: Sutheriand 
Bryan Hollis Poindexter Swanson 
Catron Hughes Ransdell Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. R T 
‘a Jones Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo Kenyon heppard Ww h 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Shields Warren 
Colt Lp aid Simmons Weeks -` 
Cummins Lodge Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 

is Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. orks 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith. Md. 
NOT VOTING—20. 

Brady Fall Lane Souksbury 
Broussard Goff Lewis Sherman 
Burleigh Gore Oliver Shively 
Chilton Johnson, Me. 
Culberson Kern Penrose Ungerwood 


So Mr. Sroxe’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, being in substance the amendment I suggested 
a while ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. After the word “thereof,” in line 21, page 
84, it is proposed to insert “which shall be republican in form 
and established under a constitution to be submitted to and 
approved by the people of the islands, by the legislature of the 
same first elected under this act, or by a convention to be called 
by virtue of an act of such legislature.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ottver]. In his absence I withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement that I did before, and being at liberty to vote on 
this amendment, I will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN} and 
will vete. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
same announcement, I vote “nay.” T 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the pair of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TTLLMANI. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg again to announce the 
pair existing between the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bray]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Brandegee H Norris Smoot 
Clapp Kenyon O'Gorman Sterling 
Cumm: La Follette Owen Stone 
Dillin m Lea, Tenn. Phelan Thom 
Fletcher Pittman Walsh 
Gallinger Lodge Pomerene Works 
Gronna McLean Reed 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Saulsbury 

ollis Myers Shepp: 

NAYS—46. 
Ashurst Fall Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Bankbead Sutherland 
Beckham Hardwick Swanson 
Broussard Hughes Poindexter Thomas 
Bryan James nse Townsend 
Catron Johnson, Me. Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Shafroth Wadsworth 
Clark. Wyo. Jones Shields Warren 
Clarke, Ark. ern Smith, Ariz Weeks 
Coit — — th. Ga. Wülllams 
Curtis M 2 Smith, Md. 
du Pont Nelson ith, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—1T. 

Borah Got Oliver Tillman 
Brady Gore Penrose Underwood 
Rur: Sherman 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Shively 
Culberson Martin, Va. Simmons 


So Mr. WarsH’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer another amendment to be inserted in the 
same place. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The Secretary. It is proposed to insert the following: 


The constitution under which sovereignty is to be assured shall pro- 
the fulfill the obligations of 


—— by act ot Congress. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course if it was 
necessary to add that to include the provisions contained in it, 
it would have to go in, but I maintain it is covered by the amend- 
ment now in language somewhat broader than that. For that 
reason I think it ought not to be adopted, because it would simply 
duplicate a provision that is already in the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I was very much in hopes 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] would explain his 
amendment and give us his idea as to how it would be carried 
eut. The mere exacting of an t from the Philippine 
government that these important obligations were to be ful- 
filled simply imposes upon this Government a contract and 
responsibilities without any way whatever of enforeing the 
contract. 

I should like to hear from the Senator as to what he expects 
this Government will do to fulfill its obligations under the 
treaty with Spain. 7 

Before he speaks I will make just one suggestion. The 
United States can not perform its obligations under its treaty 
with Spain with reference to the Philippine Istands by shoulder- 
ing them on the Philippine government. We did not say in 
that treaty that these rights would be protected by the suceessor 
of the United States in the Philippines. We agreed with Spain 
that certain rights, certain liberties, should be established there, 
and the obligation is upon us, and we can not shift it by secur- 
ing such an agreement as the Senator from Montana referred to. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I rise te a point of order. 
The Senator from Washington has not any right to invite an- 
other Senator to speak, much less to tell him what to say. 
(Laughter. ] 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think it is but courteous to 
the Senator from Washington that I should say that when I 
had the floor some time ago I set forth the reasons why, in my 
judgment, this kind of an amendment ought to find a place in 
the bill. The question as to how it is going to be enforced, it 
seems to me, is quite irrelevant now. 

Mr. President, can we escape any obligation that we have en- 
tered into by the treaty of Paris by endeavoring to shove it off 
on the Philippine government? We simply ask the Philippine 
government or insist that the Philippine government shall as- 
sume the responsibility of those obligations. If they do not 
fulfill them, the obligation is still upon us. 

Now, a word with reference to the reason. I can not agree 
with the Senator from Arkansas that this provision is taken 
care of in the bill. The bill does provide that the President of 
the United States shall make rules and regulations by which 
rights of property shall be taken care of. Let us suppose that 
the Philippine inhabitants adopt a constitution which does not 
assume these obligations, by what means could the President of 
the United States by any rules or regulations which he might 
prescribe impose that obligation upon the Philippine govern- 
ment? 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas I am sure the Senator overlooked 
another provision in the same clause, which says that— 

The President is hereby invested with full power and authority to 
make such orders and re tions and to enter into such negotia 
with the authorities of d Philippines or others, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the Philippine authorities. may not 
be empowered by their constitution to assume, on the part of 
the Philippine government, any such obligation as that. The 
only way you can get the Philippine government to assume these 
obligations is either by a provision in their constitution or by 
an act of their legislature, and of course the act of the legis- 
lature would be subject to change. I have endeavored to set 
forth the reasons which prompted me in offering the amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, one of the obligations 
which the United States assumed, which the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana refers to, set out in the treaty with 
Spain, is the following: 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabjtants of the 
territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by 
the Congress. 

That obligation can not be performed under the construction 
of the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas that the 
President shall devise some way by which the civil rights of 
the native inhabitants shall be established and protected. It is 
an extremely important provision of the treaty with Spain, in 
view of the great variety of the native inhabitants of those 
islands. 

That matter has already been very fully discussed, and it is 
thoroughly understood by the Senate. We have agreed with 
Spain in regard to the Moros and the Negritos, and all the 
various races and varieties of races that inhabit those islands, 
that their civil rights and their political status shall be estab- 
lished by the Congress of the United States. Does the Senator 
propose to repudiate that obligation? If they refuse to carry 
out the agreement, what answer will the Senator give to Spain 
for its violation? 

There is also this provision in the treaty with Spain. I have 
no doubt these agreements were entered into after the most 
careful consideration of the conditions existing in those islands, 
and their terms were based upon necessity. Article 11 of the 
treaty provides that— 


in the . oe which Spain by this 
treaty cedes or pera tr vgs her n 8 
on 


wherein they reside, ursuant to the ordinary laws governing the same, 


and they shall have Age irk toa p 
me —— same course as citizens of the country to which the courts 

Does the Senator assume that this treaty, which was made in 
perpetuity, can be performed by securing an agreement from the 
Philippine government which the President is authorized to 
recognize by this bill, regardless of whether that government 
shall keep the agreement? 

There are many Spaniards still living in the Philippines. 
They are one of the important commercial elements in the popu- 
lation there; they are as important as the Americans who 
reside there. This provision in the treaty was intended for 
their protection, to guarantee to them the same rights as the 
native inhabitants of the islands as to their persons and property 
and business. Now, it is proposed by the Senator from Montana 
to shift this obligation by securing an agreement with the Philip- 
pine Government washing our hands of it and saying that it is 
not now a matter which concerns us. 


I say, Mr. President, it does concern us, because we are deal- 
ing with matters that are provided for in this treaty, and the 
treaty is now in force. 

Some reference has been made to the manner in which we have 
sarman these obligations in Cuba. The Senator from Nebraska 

(Mr. Hrrcxoock] this morning at some length described what 
the United States had done and what its powers were in regard 
to the property rights and constitutional liberties of the people 
of Cuba. But what is the status of Cuba in reference to the 
United States? Do the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Montana propose that the status existing between Cuba and 
the United States shall exist between this country and the 
Philippine Islands after this astonishing amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas has been adopted? When the treaty 
with Spain was formulated and agreed to it was expected and 
understood that the occupancy of the United States in Cuba 
was to be tem There was express provision made in 
regard to treaty obligations as to that island. Article 16 pro- 
vides that— 

It is understood that any ob! ions assumed in this treaty by the 
United States with rennect ¢ to Cuba are limited to the time of the occu- 
pancy thereof; but it will— 

That is, the United States Government will— 

the termination of such occu „ advise ernment estab- 
lished in the island to assume the — — a) 

Now the Senator proposes to apply that provision to the Philip- 
pine Islands. He proposes to fulfill our obligations as to those 
islands by advising the government to be established there to 
assume these obligations. We could have done that in regard 
to Cuba, because there was an express provision in the treaty. 
witn Spain providing it; but the very fact that there was an 
express provision in regard to Cuba in that respect proves con- 
clusively that no such principle applies to the Philippine Islands 
and the other territory concerned in this treaty. The obliga- 
tion was not permanent as to Cuba; it only related to the time 
of our occupancy of the islands. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding the right which we had 
under our treaty with Cuba to relieve ourselves of any obliga- 
tion to secure personal and property rights and the constitu- 
tional liberty of the people, because of a special provision to that 
effect, we have provided in a law of the United States a means 
by which those rights will be secured in the island of Cuba. 

In regard to the Philippine Islands, in which we have bound 
ourselves unconditionally to guarantee these rights, the Sena- 
tor proposes no plan of performance, as though the treaty were 
of no effect—to ignore not only our moral but our legal obliga- 
tions under it. 

The law to which I referred relating to Cuba, passed in 1901, 
provides: 


That the eee of Cuba consents that on United States may 
exercise the right to intervene for the . on of Cuban inde- 
pendence, the maintenance of a Governm adequate for the protection 
of —— property, and individual liberty, and Ray? discharging the obli- 
Gat ons respect to Cuba im by thi treaty of * the 
nited eas Crates now to be assumed and 3 by the Government 


ie 1 ta with these great matters, those who were respon- 
sible for framing the treaty and the law in pursuance thereof, 
which I have read, realized and anticipated the responsi- 
bilities which those provisions involved and provided for them 
in the most solemn and careful manner. Now, it is dealt with 
here on the floor of the Senate hurriedly and carelessly, with 
doubt and uncertainty. Amendment after amendment has been 
produced during the debate, ill considered and ill understood. 
The whole question of imm diate independence has originated 
on the floor of the Senate during the debate after the bill left 
the committee. This question has never been referred to a com- 
mittee. We propose in this offhand manner to repudiate na- 
tional obligations which we assumed with Spain when we ac- 
quired this territory. We can not escape them in that way. 
We may deceive ourselves into believing that we relieve our- 
selves of these agreements in this light and indifferent manner, 
but the world will hold us responsible—the American public 
will hold us responsible. 

Now, what have we done in regard to Cuba? In framing the 
laws which fixed her status with the United States we not only 
compelled her to consent that we could intervene for the pur- 
pose of carrying out our treaty obligations, but when the ocea- 
sion arose we did intervene. Although it is said that Cuba 
is an independent country, yet for two years after that inde- 
pendence was established, from the latter part of 1906 until 
January, 1909, the United States was in possession of the Gov- 
ernment; it was in control of Cuba. 

Now, does the Senator from Montana or the Senator from 
Nebraska who proposed a similar provision to this bill, after 
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depriving ourselves of all power to direct the internal or external 
affairs of the Philippine Islands, propose that we should do as 
we have done with Cuba, and when disorder appears, when 
troubles with other countries arise, are we to go there as we 
did in the case of Cuba and take possession of the government? 
I assume that they do, and yet there is no provision made for 
it in the transaction. 

I am not going to occupy the time of the Senate on this matter. 
It ought to go over until to-morrow, because we have been 
sitting here five and one-half hours continuously. There is no 
need of any such haste in giving independence to the Philip- 
pines; there is no such peril in our occupation of the islands 
that we can not take a recess for a few hours. I very much 
hope that the matter will go over. 

However, before taking my seat, I want to say that I am in 
entire accord with the general principles expressed in regard 
to this matter by the Senator from Arkansas, with the excep- 
tion that he believes we ought to get out of the Philippines, and 
I think we ought to stay in. Otherwise I am all right [laugh- 
ter]; but, if we are going to get out, the way that he proposes 
to get out is the right way. 

What I have said with regard to treaty obligations in which 
we are involved indicates the difficulties of giving up our great 
work in the islands. That matter, however, has already been 
fully argued. But even the Senator from Arkansas does not 
propose to get out altogether. Consequently we ought to stay 
in altogether. He proposes to keep naval and coaling stations 
there. Nobody proposes to give up Guam. If the Philippine 
Islands, on account of their distance from the United States are 
a strategic weakness to us, why not get out of the island of 
Guam? 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surrhl here this afternoon 
in a very forceful way referred to the Aleutian Islands and 
Hawaii. He did not mention the island of Guam. That is 5,500 
miles from our coast. We propose to abandon the Philippine 
Islands because they are far away, and yet keep Guam. Why 
not give up Guam and so still further contract our growth and 
reduce our possessions in the interest of solidifying our military 
strength? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Tutuila is still farther away. 

Mr. POINDEXTER.. As the Senator from New Hampshire 
suggests, Tutuila is still farther away, and we are going to keep 
Tutuila. I do not know much about Tutuila; but I have the 
greatest confidence in the Senator from New Hampshire, and I 
accept his statement with regard to that. [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Arkansas says that we on the Pacific coast 
object to Japanese immigration and that we ought not to 
emigrate into the Orient. With that general principle I am in 
entire accord. The Senator from Arkansas, however, is more 
familiar than am I with the meaning of the Monroe doctrine in 
its full scope and extent, and therefore thoroughly understands 
that it never was construed to interfere in any way whatever 
with the existing status of European countries on the Western 
Hemisphere. Most of them own territory here. The purpose 
was to prevent its extension, to prevent further colonization. 
When we went into the Philippine Islands there was no Mon- 
roe doctrine there; there was no Japanese doctrine correspond- 
ing to the Monroe doctrine which forbade our eutrance into the 
Orient. So far as any evidence was given, we went there with 
the consent of the Japanese. We have been there for 17 years. 
I venture to say, if Japan had established a government in any 
territory in Mexico or in South America, or anywhere on the 
Western Hemisphere, for 17 years with our recognition and 
consent, and had performed what we have performed in the 
government of the Philippine Islands, and brought order out 
of chaos and security out of insecurity, there would be no objec- 
tion on the part of the United States to her remaining there. 

I agree fully with the idea of the Orient for the orientals, per- 
haps even to the extent of our nonconcern with Japanese activi- 
ties in China, although that is entirely removed from this 
question. It is a far call for the United States to concern itself 
abvut what Japan does in the Orient. But our established gov- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands is not within that rule any 
more than the British possession of Jamaica is a violation of 
the Monroe doctrine. These questions were determined in full 
debate before the entire American public 16 years ago. Condi- 
tions have become fixed and permanent in those islands in 
accord with that policy, and the worst crime that can be com- 
mitted against their government—the very opposite of the 
“stable government” which is spoken of so often in this de- 
bate—is, after all these years, to overturn it and to set those 
people adrift without guide or compass among the hostile 
nations of the world. > 

I do not care to say anything more at this time, Mr. President, 
but I hope this matter will go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, out of abundant 
caution, and to please at least one Senator, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. I think authority to do the 
things commanded is implied; but it is best to have it expressed, 
at least, as I say, to please one Senator, and so I offer the 
amendment. If there is no amendment pending to my amend- 
ment, it might be accepted on my offering it. I ask that the 
Secretary read the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. After the word “thereof,” on page 34, line 
21, it is proposed to insert a comma, and the following: 

And full power to take the several steps necessary to institute such 
government is hereby conferred upon said Philippines, acting by and 
through existing governmental agencies therein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I inquire exactly what that 
amendment means? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I will call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the wording of the amendment. The provision of the 
amendment as heretofore agreed to is as follows: 

Sec. 34. The President is hereby authorized and directed to withdraw 
and surrender all right of possession, supervision, jurisdiction, control, 
or sovereignty now existing and exerci by the United States in and 
over the t tory and people of the Philippines, and he shall on behalt 
of the United States fully recognize the independence of the said Phil- 
ippines as a separate and self-governing nation and acknowledge the 
authority and control over the same of the government instituted by 
the people thereof. 

Then it goes on to provide that full authority to do these 
things is hereby conferred upon the Philippine people. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Do I understand that that authority is con- 
ferred upon the existing Filipino Legislature? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No, sir; but upon whatever hap- 
pens to be the government at the time. Of course it will be 
existing when this bill is passed; and if this bill is not passed, 
of course it will not exist. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is the government of the Filipinos which 
exists at the time this bill is passed? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There might be incorporated in 
the amendment, instead of “ the existing governmental agencies,” 
the words“ governmental agencies created by this act.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is what I was going to suggest. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask the Secretary to make that 
modification. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The words “existing governmental agencies“ 
are entirely inconsistent with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Very well; I ask the Secretary 
to make that modification. I think it is a good one. Instead of 
the words “existing governmental agencies” insert “ govern- 
mental agencies created by this act.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to say that this 
little simple conversation which has gone on here in the last 
two minutes shows the unwisdom of trying to perfect such an 
important bill as this—one dealing with the rights of 8,000,000 
people—on the floor of the Senate. This bill, if the Clarke 
amendment is to be added to it, ought to be recommitted to the 
committee and made harmonious. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I think the words “ existing 
government” would mean existing at the time the amendment 
spoke. Of course that would be the government created by this 
bill. I conceded the proposition for the sake of clearness, but 
not because it was at all essential. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let the amendment be again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “ thereof,” on page 34, line 21, 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the following: 

And full power to take the several sys necessary to institute such 


government is hereby conferred upon said Philippines, acting by and 
through governmental! agencies created by this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment as amended. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, 
nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a day or two ago, in discussing 
the so-called Clarke amendment I called attention to what I 
believed to be two objections to it. One was that the amendment 


On that I ask for the yeas and 
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provided for a guaranty of the independence of the government 
of the Philippines by our Government for five years after we 
had recognized their independence. That objection has been 
remedied by striking out the objectionable language. Another 
objection which I pointed out at that time was that the so-called 
Olarke amendment provided that the President should retain 
coaling stations and naval bases in the Philippine Islands. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, either one of these objections, 
unless amendments were made to obviate them, would be suffi- 
cient to bring about the defeat of the bill so far as my vote was 
concerned; but the Senator from Arkansas in that debate sig- 
nified his willingness to change the language relating to the 
retention of a naval base by striking out the word “shall” and 
inserting the word “ may,” so that the President could use his 
discretion. Thet, it seems, was done while I was temporarily 
absent from the Chamber; and when the so-called Clarke 
amendment was adopted as in Committee of the Whole I voted 
against it without knowing that the Senator from Arkansas had 
actually made the change that he signified his willingness to 
make when we were haying the debate. So that, as the amend- 
ment stands now, that part of it relating to naming the bases 
and coaling stations reads as follows: 

n adjustm 
a e Of the United States a 7. — ag Ss sald 3 
President may reserve or acquire such s and rights and n 
appurtenant thereto as may, his judgment, be required b e Unt 
States for naval bases and coaling stations within the tory of said 
Philippines. 

I would be very much better pleased if that language were 
stricken out; but, Mr. President, I made a motion the other day 
to strike out the language that retained naval bases in one of 
the amendments that was pending, and upon a roll call it only 
secured 14 votes. I noticed the next day that some of the 
newspapers announced that the Senate of the United States 
was in favor of retaining naval bases in the Philippine Islands, 
and that a motion to strike out of the bill a provision in that 
behalf only obtained 14 votes. Since we have voted on that ques- 
tion there have been between 15 and 20 Senators who voted 
against the motion which I made to strike out the 
providing for the retention of a naval base who have said either 
to me or in my hearing that they were in favor of turning over 
the islands to the Philippine people, when we did turn them 
over, without the retention of any naval base or coaling station. 
So that the vote in reality was not expressive, in my humble 
opinion, of the judgment in the aggregate of this body. I believe 
if every Senator here should vote his sentiments on a motion to 
strike that provision out of the bill, it would carry by a large 
majority. 

I fear the language that is left in the bill allowing the Presi- 
dent to use his discretion. I fear that, in carrying out that dis- 
cretion, the President may look back to the vote on the direct 
proposition before us, to strike it out, and may say from that 
vote, as the newspapers did, There were only 14 Senators in 
the Senate who favored the striking out of that language.” 

As I have said—and I obtained this information without hunt- 
ing for it; I have made no canvass of the Senate or of any of its 
Members to find out how many were opposed to the retention of 
a naval base in the Philippines—I do not believe there is any 
doubt in the mind of any Senator that if every Senator here 
voted his real conscientious convictions, that language would 
be stricken out of this bill by an overwhelming majority. So, we 
have here in the shape of an amendment a part of the bill that 
nobedy wants and yet everybody is for. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Might I ask the Senator what there is 
about that amendment which induces the Senator to believe that 
Senators would stultify themselves in voting for it when their 
convictions are against it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to get the idea 
that I impute that to any Senator. I do not believe that any 
one is stultifying himself. Senators have various reasons, and 
a great many reasons, for their action. The Senators to whom 
I refer are not confined to either side of the Chamber. There 
are both Republicans and Democrats who feel that way, and, 
as I have said, various reasons have been given. I have not 
tried to find out their reasons, and I am not questioning the 
motives of any Senator; I can conceive that they may have 
good reasons for their action. For instance, I suppose there 
are some Democratic Senators who voted against striking that 
language out, although believing that it ought to be stricken 
out, because they felt under some obligation to carry out, and 
they thought that in that way they could better carry out, the 
provision of the Democratic platform which says that we shall 
retain naval bases and coaling stations in the Philippine Islands. 
There are other reasons—— - 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if it has not been stated by Senators who 
voted upon this proposition that they are not well enough in- 

now to determine whether or not such a provision ought 
to be in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. And therefore it had better be left to the 
discretion of the President? 

Mr. NORRIS. There are some who have said, in substance, 
what the Senator from California has mentioned. I did not 
intend to go into that. I concede every Senator's right to vote 
as he pleases and for any reason that to him may be sufficient, 
but I did not want it to go out that the vote on the proposition 
indicated the real sentiment of the Senate. I believe myself 
the retention of a naval base will in the future cause a great 
deal of difficulty. I think as long as that provision remains in 
the law it is going to be a peg upon which appropriations will be 
demanded for the increase of our Navy, for the increase of our 
military establishment. If we retain a naval base, we will have 
to fortify it, if it is to be of any consequence. 

If I believed that the President in the exercise of the discre- 
tion vested in him would not retain any naval base, I would 
not have any hesitancy in voting for the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas; in fact, I am going to vote for it not- 
withstanding that provision, because the Senator has modified 
his amendment in many respects in which I have found fault 
with it. I am going to vote for it with the hope that when the 
President comes to act, if he be a Democratie President, he will 
consult with the Democratic Senators and find out how few 
among them there are who are really in favor of retaining a 
naval base in the Philippine Islands. If he be a Republican, 
I hope he will do the same with the Republicans. I have not 
any objection to the Democrat inquiring of the Republicans, or 
to the Republican inquiring of the Democrats, so far as I am 
concerned; but I believe it will be found that this sentiment 
exists almost universally. If we go out of the Philippine 
Islands, we ought to go out without any strings tied to our 
departure. We ought to go out bag and baggage. We have no 
more use for a naval base in the Philippine Islands than a wagon 
has for a fifth wheel if we give up the Philippine Islands, 
unless at some time in the future we are going to engage in 
a war of conquest. 

I believe that the President has. been changing quite rapidly 
in his ideas about preparedness. But a short time ago he was 
a man of peace and he has gradually grown to be a man of 
military belief. He has announced a program of preparedness 
contrary to what he believed in and announced but a short 
time ago, and in the last few days he has changed that plan 
materially. It has been multiplying, until the last time we 
heard from the President he had announced that he was in 
favor of America having the largest Navy in the world. If 
that be his idea, he will want to retain not one but a dozen 
naval stations in the Philippine Islands, and this bill gives 
him the right to retain as many as he sees fit. I hope—and 
there is a good deal of consolation in that hope—that the man 
who changed so rapidly in one direction, showing that he can be 
changed, will change rapidly in the other direction, and that 
when he comes to act on this bill, if it becomes a law, he will 
have gotten back to his starting point, and probably will not 
be in favor of such a large Navy or such a large Naval Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor about where he thinks a human pendulum snch he describes 
would be apt to stop? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, if it goes on, if the President makes 
another trip and it has the same effect on him that this trip 
has had, when he gets through with it, or if in this trip he had 
gone ‘clear across the country instead of half way, he would 
then have been in favor of a Navy not larger than that of any 
other nation but larger than the navies of all the other nations 
of the world combined; and, of course, when we get that far 
we will start out on a system of taxation that will make us all 
wonder before we get through with it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator frém Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. But the President has been out to see those 
who pay the taxes; and if they feel that way 

Mr. NORRIS. But in no speech that the President made 
has he talked to them about the taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, they undoubtedly are of sufficient intelli- 
gence to know that somebody has got to pay for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the President will probably find that out 
before he gets through with his preparedness program, if he 
carries out what he announced at St. Louis he wants to carry 
out. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment as amended. . 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to prefer a request for a unanimous-consent agreement for a 
vote upon the bill not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow, so that we 
can take a recess now? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent that the bill and 
all amendments be put to a final vote not later than 3 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I hope the Senator will make that 4 o'clock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, 4 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McCumber Shiclds 
Bankhead Harding McLean Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hardwick Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Í Myers Smith, 8. C. 
ryan Hughes Nelson Sterling 
Catron . Husting Norris Stone 
Chilton Jaimes O'Gorman Sutherland 
app Johnson, Me. Overman Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Pittman Thompson 
Colt Kenyon Poindexter Townsend 
Cummins La Folictte Pomerene Vardaman 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lee, Md, Robinson Walsh 

du Pont Lewis Saulsbury Warren 
Fietcher Lippitt Shafroth Williams 
Galllnger ge Sheppard Works 


Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement as hereto- 
fore in regard to my colleague [Mr. Gorr]. I also announce 
the absence of the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
tarn]. He is detained on account of official business, and is 
paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcocx] presents a request for a 
unanimous-consent agreement, which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than noon on 
to-morrow, February 5, 1916, the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 381, known as the Philippine bill, and during that 
day shall vote upon any amendment that may be pending, any amend- 
ment that may offered, and upon the bill through the regular par- 
liamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after the hour of 
4 o'clock p m. on said day no Senator shall speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? k 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand the agreement. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What is the last of it? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What is the agreement? What 
are we asked to agree to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it again. 

The Secretary again read the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, - 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Some hour ought to be fixed at 
which to begin voting. Of course, Senators will stop speaking 
then. 

Mr. LODGE. Four o'clock is fixed. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Then, let us say that the voting 
shall begin at 4 o'clock. á 

Mr. LODGE. That is necessarily implied. Debate ceases at 
4 o’clock, and there is nothing else to do but vote. ; 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. But, for instance, we may begin 
yoting to-morrow morning. However, we will interpret it our- 
selves. With the understanding that at 4 o'clock, if there is 
anything pending that requires further attention at the hands 
of the Senate, we shall begin to vote; very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask one construction. 
What does the word “day” mean? Is it the legislative day or 
the calendar day? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It ought to say “the calendar 
day.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. We stop at 4 o’clock, I understand, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It says “to-morrow, February 5.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be the calendar day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not say “the calendar day of Febru- 
ary 5”? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; we are going to take a 
recess this afternoon and take up the bill to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be no doubt about what 
Februnry 5” means, 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, do I understand that after 
3 o'clock the speaking is limited to five-minute speeches? 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But the vote is to be taken at 4 o'clock. Is 
that it? 

Mr. JAMES. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement as requested—and the Chair 
will so construe it now—the Senate will take up the bill at 12 
o'clock to-morrow, and will proceed in the regular parliamentary 
way to vote or talk, as Senators please, until the hour of 4 
o'clock, at which time Senators will cease talking and will vote 
on anything that may be then pending. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will ask whether there is 
any objection to having the additional understanding that no 
speech shall exceed 10 minutes or 20 minutes? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; there is objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Let it go as it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? ‘ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object to it, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question 
E bear concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 

Thole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. AsHurRst, and he voted 
in the affirmative. j 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call has started. 

The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] ‘is neces- 
sarily detained from the Chamber on official business. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). I make 
the same announcement as to my colleague that I made on the 
former vote. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD} 
to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Surnztax] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
LANE], but as he favors the amendment designated as the 
Clarke amendment, and as I favor it, I therefore have the right 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON] and will vote. I vote “yeu.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WEEKs] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Lane] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 


Brapy]. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 48, nays 27, as follows: 
YEAS—48. 
Ashurst Uusting Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead James Norris Smith, (ia. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Md. 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Smitb, 8. C. 
Bryan Kenyon 8 Pomerene Stone 
Chilton Kern Reed Swanson 
Clap) La Follette Robinson Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Shafroth Tillman 
Hardwick - Lewis Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Hughes Myers Simmons Works 
NAYS—27. 

Brandegee Gronna Nelson Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Harding O'Gorman Sutherland 
'olt Jones Pa Townsend 
Cummins Lippitt Polndexter Wadsworth 
tis odge Ransdell Walsh 
Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich. Warren 

Gallinger McLean Smoot 
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Beckham du Pont Martine, N. J. Shively 
Brady Fall Oliver Underwood 
Burleigh Gott Owen Weeks 
Catron Gore Penrose 

Chamberlain Hitchcock Phelan 

Culberson Lane Sherman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Before announcing the result of 
this vote the Chair feels constrained to say that the Chair, in his 
opinion, has unintentionally done the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumatixs] an injustice. The Senator from Iowa was recog- 
nized, and he yielded-the floor for the purpose of allowing the 
Senator from Nebraska to offer a unanimous-consent agreement. 
Then came the consideration of the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, and some confusion, and the Chair entirely forgot 
that the Senator from Iowa desired recognition, and ordered the 
roll to be called, 

The Chair has never had any desire, and has none now, to 
take ndvantage of a Senator. The Chair believes that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa was entitled to the floor, for what purpose the 
Chair does not know; but there is no way for the Chair to rec- 
tify that wrong, unless the Senate will rectify it. 

On the question to concur in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole the yeas are 48, the nays are 27. The 
amendment is concurred in, unless the vote be reconsidered and 
the Chair can have the privilege of recognizing the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have no desire to speak upon 
the amendment after it has been voted upon. That would seem 
to me to be rather a useless and unnecessary thing. I rose to 
speak upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas, but since it has been adopted I wonld not want to 
consume the time of the Senate in discussing it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can only say that it was 
with very great regret that this occurred, and the Chair has 
done all he can to clear it up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the former roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PeNnosE] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson], 
and I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARDING. I announce the transfer of my general pair 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sur] did not 
vote, being absent from the Chamber. I therefore transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 42, as follows: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate. Are 
there any further amendments? [After a pause.] The ques- 
tion is shall the bill be ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing and read the third time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, and 
Mr. Suarnorg called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sari] to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing the transfer of my general pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SHERMAN], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JAMES (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WrERS] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane]. He would 
vote “yea” on the passage of the bill and I therefore vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN, (when Mr. Suivery’s name was called). I desire 
to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SHIVELY]. He is paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH ]. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr, MARTINE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Repeating 
the previous announcement of my pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and its transfer to the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Cutperson], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHILTON, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

I wish to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
[Mr, Gorr] on account of illness, and also to announce the pair 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Carron] is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; also that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Borah Gallinger McCumber 888 
Brandegee Gronna an Sutherland 
Clapp Harding Myers Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Nelson Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Norris Warren 
Colt Kenyon Pa Williams 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Works 
Curtis Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Lodge Smoot 

NAYS—42. 
Ashurst James Pittman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell tone 
Broussard Kern Reed Swanson 
Bryan Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thomas 
Chilton Lee, Md. Saulsbury Thompson 
Fletcher Lewis Shafroth Tillman 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Newlands Shields alsh 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons 
Husting Overman Smith, Ariz. 
- NOT VOTING—20. 
Brady du Pont Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Burleigh Fall Oliver Shively 
Catron GoT Owen Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Gore Penrose Underwood 
Culberson Lane Phelan Weeks 


So the Senate refused to take a recess. 


YEAS—52. 
Ashurst Hughes Newlands Simmons 
Bankhead Husting Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham James O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Stone 
Bryan <enyon Pomerene Swanson 
Chilton Kern Ransdell Thomas 
— 7 7 Ta Follette Reed Thompsen 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn. Robinson Tillman 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hardwick Lewis Shafroth Wals 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Hollis Myers Shields Works 
NAYS—24. 

Brandegee Gallinger McCumber Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna McLean Sterling 
Colt Harding Nelson Sutherland 
Cummins Jones Page Townsend 

turtis Lippitt Poindexter Wadsworth 
Dillingham ige Smith, Mich. Warren 

NOT VOTING—20, 

Brady du Pont Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Burleigh Fall Oliver Shively 
Catron Goff Owen Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Gore Penrose Underwood 
Culberson Lane Phelan Weeks 


So the bill was passed. 
Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
favorable report from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 
not been di 


of. 


We are not through with the bill. 


The preamble has 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to withdraw the preamble, Mr. 


President. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


is withdrawn. 


All right. 
Without objection, the preambie 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products 
of child labor, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sacramento, Cal., praying for a readjustment of the 
compensation allowed railroads for carrying the mail, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
limit the output of the proposed leased phosphate lands, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Rhode Island, praying for Federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of Victory Council, No. 22, 
Sons and Daughters of Libertry, of Muncie, Ind., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Tweedy Silk 
Mills (Inc.), of Danbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to establish and maintain the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of the Standard Oil 
Cloth Co., of New York City, N. Y., praying for a protective tariff 
on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of 50 citizens of East Barnard, 
Vt., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred Senate resolution No. 20, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of Senators to examine into the questions relating to the 
acquisition or construction of manufacturing plants to supply 
the Army and Navy with arms, armaments, and munitions of 
War, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution No. 81, authorizing the Committee on Trans- 
portation Routes to the Seaboard to employ an additional clerk, 
ete., reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution No. 82, authorizing the Committee on the 
Census to employ an additional clerk temporarily, reported it 
with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
Senate resolution No. 90, authorizing the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to employ a stenographer to report hearings 
before the committee, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 4245) for the relief of George A. Tarbox; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4246) granting an increase of pension to William 
Blair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4247) granting a pension to Eliza P. Gullihur (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4248) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Brown; and 

A bill (S. 4249) granting a pension to Martha Nutter; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4250) for the relief of the Ottawa 
Indian Tribe of Blanchard Fork and Roche de Boeuf; 

A bill (S. 4251) to authorize the Ponca Tribe of Indians to 
appear in and be made parties to any suits filed in the Court of 
Claims by the Omaha Tribe (with accompanying papers); 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4252) relating to the payment of 
royalties on coal leases in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations; 


and 
A bill (S. 4258) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 


Tribe of Indians against the United States; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4254) to amend the act approved February 2, 1901, 
entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of the permanent 
military establishment of the United States” relating to the 
appointment of chaplains in the Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4255) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to try and adjudicate the claims of individual Shawnee and 
Delaware Indians on account of depredations committed by 
soldiers and white citizens of the United States (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4256) to amend section 5146 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, so as to permit national banks located near 
the boundary line of adjoining States, subject to the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, to select only a majority, 
instead of three-fourths, of their directors from residents of the 
State in which they are respectively located; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4257) to secure to women the right to vote for 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United 
— of America; to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 

ons. 

A bill (S. 4258) to reimburse William Blair for losses and 
damages sustained by him by the negligent dipping of his cattle 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, ent of Agriculture; 
to 2 ee on Agriculture and Fo £ 

(S. 4259) granting a pension to Neal England, alias 
Joseph England ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4260) granting a pension to John S. Hope; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 4261) to provide for the purchase of a site and for the 
erection of a public building thereon at Silver City, N. Mex.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

A bill (S. 4262) granting a pension to Maria Isabel S. de 
Gallegos ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 4263) for the relief of the St. Louis & Cairo Railroad 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4264) granting a pension to Victor F. Marshall; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 4265) granting an increase of pension to Rosa 
Matheny ; 

A bill (S. 4266) granting a pension to Jennie Duncan; and 

A bill (S. 4267) granting a pension to J. M. Berry; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 406) to authorize exploration for 
and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
ordered to be printed. 


PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF LEPROSY. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. From the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report Senate 
resolution 91 with an amendment, and I call the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] to it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The resolution was read as proposed to be amended, namely. 
to insert after the word “law,” in line 10, the words “ the same 
not to exceed $225,” so as to make the resolution read: 


present the spread of 1 


$1 per printed e; to pay 

under the limitations provided ote $ 

and to report such hi 
ect which may be 7 
o be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 

mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or the 

recess of the Senate. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent for the considera~ 
tion of the resolution. The purpose is to permit the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine to summon witnesses 
on the bill to provide for the care and treatment of persons 
afflicted with leprosy, and to prevent the spread of leprosy in 
the United States. That bill is one of the most important mat- 
ters in a way that could come before us. The investigation will 


as 
before — committee; the expenses 
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involve an expense not exceeding $225. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am a member of the committee reporting the 
resolution. I thought we had stricken from the resolution the 
provision authorizing the chairman of the committee to sum- 
mon witnesses and require papers to be presented. I should 
like to know what persons the Senator wants summoned here 
to testify. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I want to summon several of the best ex- 
perts on leprosy in the United States—Dr. Frank Parker, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. Isadore Dyer, of New Orleans; and a famous doctor 
in Minnesota. The cost is not to exceed $225. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing that I was thinking of, Mr. 
President, was that in the case of every other hearing we have 
had upon any of these questions, doctors have been here at their 
own expense to testify ; and are they not ready to come here now 
and testify? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not think they are, Mr. President. 
Some of the doctors are willing to come, but others are not, 
unless their expenses are paid. They are very busy men, and 
we ought at least to pay their fair traveling expenses; and that 
is all this resolution provides for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object, Mr. President, but I 
am going to say that my experience in the past has been that 
persons interested have never had to receive an invitation to be 
here to attend any investigation of this kind; but they have 
always been on hand forcing the committees to have a hearing. 
I shall, however, not object to the resolution. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, let me say just a word. 
Dr. Dyer, of Louisiana, certainly is not forcing it, and Louis- 
iana is not back of it. Louisiana has a leprosarium of its own, 
where it takes care of 105 of the most unfortunate beings in this 
world, and they are as happy as people of that kind can be; 
but right in the city of Washington there is a poor man afflicted 
with leprosy who is in solitary confinement and is suffering 
terribly. In many other parts of this country there are poor 
people afflicted with leprosy in solitary confinement, because 
there is no place to take them and no place to put them. The 
bili on which we are seeking to get light proposes to establish 
a national leprosarium. All we are trying to do now is to 
obtain authority to summon witnesses here, and to pay their 
expenses, not exceeding $225. I hope there will be no objection 
to this request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There will be no objection unless the 
Senator continues to discuss it, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Louisiana will not oc- 
cupy any longer time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. From the Committee to Audit aud Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back fa- 
yorably, without amendment, Senate resolution No. 89, authoriz- 
ing the Committee on the Library to employ a stenographer to 
report hearings held before the committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Is the report at the desk with reference 
to the Committee on the Library? 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. It is. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, it is simply a resolution authorizing 
the employment of a stenographer? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the consideration of any further 
business by unanimous consent at this time of day. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move that Senate resolution No. 60, 
being Order of Business No, 33, be taken up and made the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sutktus! 
has given notice, which is on the calendar, of his intention to 
move to take up another bill; and I think he has the right 
of way. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
circumstances. 


I will not press my request under those 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until Monday 
next at 12 o’clock m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 7, 1916, 
at 12 o'clock m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 4, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, who hast ever been the inspiration of 
men to high and noble achievements, help us to realize that it 
is not what we get out of the world but what we put into it that 
counts for righteousness. Inspire us, therefore, with great 
thoughts and help us to noble endeavors that we may leave the 
world a little better than we found it. In the spirit of Him 
who came that we might have life and that we might have it 
more abundantly. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WILL H. JOYNER. 


Mr; LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 119 (H. Rept. 119). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the House, 
to Will H. Joyner, clerk to Samuel A. Witherspoon, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Mississippi, at the time of his death, November 
24, 1915, the sum of $125, being an amount equal to one month’s 
salary of a clerk of a Member of the House. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution in 
cases of this kind. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DAVID W. HEMLER. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 48 (H. Rept. 117). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 

ed and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to 
David W. Hemler, clerk to Joseph A. Goulden, late a Representative 
from the State of New York, at the time of his death, May 3, 1915, the 
sum of $125, being an amount equal to one month's salary of a clerk 
of a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WIDOW OF JUNIUS B. HOLLOWAY. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Accounts, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 95 (II. Rept. 118). 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House to the widow of Junius B. Holloway, late clerk to continue digest 
of claims, an amount equal to six months of his salary as such employee, 
$1,250, and an amount not exceeding $250 to defray the funeral expenses 
of said Junius B. Holloway. 

Mr. LLOYD. This is a similar resolution to the ones usually 
passed in such cases. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for leave 
of absence until next Monday, on account of public business, for 
my colleague, Mr. BRITT. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ALLEN] proceeding for three minutes? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I shall not object to this, Mr. 
Speaker, but I will object to any others. The gentleman only 
asks for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, in the time allotted to me I would 
like to have read from the Clerk's desk a letter on the subject 
of preparedness which I received this morning from former Gov. 
Harmon, of Ohio. “ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read it. 


[After a pause.] The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 2, 1916. 


ALLE: 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Hon. ALFRED G. N 


FRIEND ALLEN: I thank you for 
for the copy of the Congressional ry con g 2 
I hope the opposition to preparedness is 8 The more I 
think of it, the more indignant become, that anybody with preten- 
sions to the rank of patriot should oppose the President's policies in 


respect. 

I have been reading, for the third time in my life, Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman 3 The other . — I came to the 
fall of Constantinople before Mohammed I—the ping out of the 
Eastern Empire. I was struck by the part that wealth and unpre- 

aredness together played in it. When ‘onstantine asked the people 
‘or contributions for defense, Gibbon says they preferred to keep their 
wealth for the Turks, who took it all, rather give a part of it to 
defend the country. And when the Emperor sent men over the 
city to take a list of citizens who were capable to serve as defenders he 
zenan Serai 8 four and five thousand, out of the great popula- 

on o e 5 

As you will recall, these few, with Constantine at their head, showed 
great courage and perished at last before the vast numbers of the 
Turks; but this will never redeem the people from the reproach 
which will stain their memory to the end of e, that they folded 
their hands, closed their purses, shut their exes, and dreamed of peace 
when the danger of war was written across sky. 

Very truly, yours, 


ur kind letter of 31st ultimo, and 
the committees 


Jupson Harmon. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back the balance of 
his time. 


AMENDING HOUSE RULE—FLOOD CONTROL, 


On motion of Mr. GARRETT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the House resolution 122 was passed on yesterday was 
laid on the table. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10385, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill, with Mr. Foster in the 
chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, before the California item 
is reached I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The recollection of the Chair is that 
California was reached last night. The Clerk informs me that 
that word “ California” had been read. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

is as a new h: 

TCE 
and pi to extend the bridge across the Gila River on the San 
Carlos Reservation, near San Carlos, Ariz., $17,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be tely available.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, in support of my amendment 
I desire to say that I have lately received from the clerks of 
the boards of supervisors of Graham and Gila Counties copies 
of a letter from Superintendent Stecker, of the San Carlos 
Indian Agency, as follows: 

San CARLOS INDIAN AGENCY, 
San Carlos, Ariz., January 23, 1916, 
To the BOARD or SUPERVISORS or GILA AND GRAHAM COUNTIES, ARIZ. 


GENTLEMEN : I am very 
Gila River flood waters have a 


Mr. Pe: 
ment of Indians, fought the water 
no avail. 

I suggest that you notify Representative CARL HAYDEN acco: 0 
In order that he may take such action as may be necessary to pro 
the new 6 made necessary on account of the flood damage. 


r * 
ver 4 ERNEST STECKER, Superintendent. 

The necessity for a bridge across the Gila River at this point 
was first ascertained by a report made pursuant to the Indian 
appropriation act of August 24, 1912, by John Charles, super- 
visor of construction in the Indian Service. His report is 
found in House Document No. 1013, Sixty-second Congress, on 
page 7 of which are the specifications for this bridge, as 
follows: 


The work included in this project is the buil , complete and ready 
for use, of seven 138-foot steel spans with a 16-foot roadway, two con- 
crete abutments, and six tubular piers, as shown on the accompanying 


large detach- 


plans. 


Forty-five thousand five hundred dollars was appropriated for 
the construction of this bridge by an item in the Indian appro- 
priation act of June 30, 1913, and it was built by the Omaha 
Structural Steel Co. at a contract price of $38,800. 

You will note that the specifications call for seven 138-foot 
spans, and by dividing the contract price by seven we ascertain 
that the cost of a single span is $5,443. Three new spans at 
this price would cost $16,629, so that I have asked for a total 
appropriation of $17,000, which I believe sufficient to do the 
work. If there should be any deficit, I am sure that the boards 
of supervisors of Graham and Gila Counties will find a way to 
raise any additional funds that may be necessary. 

In order that the House may be aware of the serious difficul- 
ties that encumber bridge building on the Gila, I offer this 
illuminating article from the pen of one of the foremost editors 
of the Southwest, Col. Fred S. Breen, of the Coconino Sun: 


THE ONLY BRIDGE-SHY RIVER IN THE WORLD. 
While the flood situation is serious at Florence, the actions of 
Gila River toward th —— 


built 


rf = naan tineri sour 1 across 2 — 
ceedin. peculiar, no say co y, and hard de the 
river sidestepped "the b. and 2 of a e or 80 to keep 


com- 


river is a mile away gurgling alo to 1 ait, ps 8 
a ee! 
waiting for some er pucker to band a bridge pe it. At present I. 
looks the only safe method would be to build a bridge around the 
Gila and let nature take its course. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. MANN. This is on an Indian reservation, is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Is it reimbursable? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have an amendment here that I prepared 
yesterday in connection with another bridge appropriation, 
which I think will accomplish that purpose. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer to amend the amendment by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing language. 1 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment offered by Mr. HAYDEN by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“ Reimbursable to the United States by the Indians having tribal 
rights on said reservation and to remain a and lien upon the 
land and funds belonging to said Indians until d.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this proposition similar in its purpose 
to that which was objected to yesterday, and which went out 
on a point of order, concerning a bridge over the Gila River? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir. As I have already stated, this 
bridge was built by the Indian Office under the direction of 
Congress and was completed about a year ago. It is wholly 
within the San Carlos Indian Reservation. This appropriation 
has nothing to do with the matters that were stricken from 
this bill on points of order made yesterday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bridge has been constructed, and this 
is mainly for maintenance and repair, is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The high water on the Gila washed out 
the southern abutment, so that three new spans are necessary 
to connect the bridge with the bank of the river. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The . The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rips on page 20, after line 9, by inserting as a separate para- 


graph: 

That the of the Interior and he is hereby, authorized 
to rH get’ Me $10,000 retke be proceeds from ‘the sale of 
Reservation, arising under the act of 
April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 77), for the examination and final loca- 


33 
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tion surveys of a dam site on the Colorado River, and the investigation 
and survey of an irrigation system to supply the land of the Colorado 
River tion. from said dam, and for the design, tion o 
maps, plans and detailed specifications for said works, and estimate of 
cost thereof, for the utilization of the reserved rights to water from 
the Colorado River in the State of Arizona for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres of land on said reservation. 

Mr. STHPHENS of Texas. I reserve the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman from Kansas permit me 
to explain my amendment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Oh, let us get on. We have thrashed out 
these matters in good faith and have cut out of the bill every 
item of legislation that other Members had, and I am going 
to make points of order on the floor, as I did in committee, 
against proposed amendments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will hear me, this proposi- 
tion was approved by our committee, except that $5,000 was to 
be appropriated directly from the Treasury, while the pending 
amendment permits the use of $10,000 of the funds received from 
the proceeds of town sites on the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion. The gentleman from Kansas will find this appropriation of 
$5,000 on page 15 of the bill, beginning with the proviso at line 
19. He will remember that this proviso was stricken from the 
bill on a point of order made by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mann]. 

In order that we may understand this situation, I desire to 
present the following article, which was printed in the Parker 
Post on September 11, 1915: 

It is now a little over five years ago since Uncle Sam's real estate 
agents slipped into Parker and sold about $100,000 worth of sandy 
desert lots to the people of this community, and other investors, who 


relied upon the implied promises of the Government that the surplus 
lands of the Colorado River Indian Reservation would be open to set- 


horde of deputy United States 
Phoenix Land Om 1 
e en 
estate sharks, Before the week ended our good uncle cleaned us up a la 
Wallingford, the guardians of the money chest departed, and not a 
has been heard from his fly-by-night agents since. 

cheap real estate ter who had 
of the amount which Uncle Sam filched from the Parker 
people wo now be serving a term in the penitentiary.. Yet, in view 
of the rotten deal we have had from our Government, our Senators. and 
Con less to do anything toward making the 


gressman have been power! 
Government fulfill its promises or make restitution to the investors: in 


town lots, which are absolutely worthless until such time as the surplus 


lands of the reservation are opened to settlement. 

On. page 165 of the hearings. you will find the following state- 
ment relative to the sale of town lots at Parker: 

Proceeds of town sites, Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz. 


Total receipts ta cc PU ROE ce ee — $62, 103. 00 

Amount to the United States on account of 
expenditures from reimbursable appropriations for sur- 
BS T EE IRE REY PII LOLA S A 7, 089. 08 


Balance in Treasury Dec. 22, 19185. — 55, 013. 92 


The Indian Bureau sought to obtain authority to expend not 
exceeding $50,000 of this amount in continuing the construction 
of the pumping plant and irrigation system on the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation, but in the committee I made a point of order 
against this proposal and stated that I intended to see that this 
money is not used for any such purpose. 

Objection having been made to a direct appropriation from the 
Treasury for the purpose of preparing plans and estimates for 
the construction of the necessary irrigation works on this reser- 
vation, I am now seeking to use some of the money that was 
obtained under false pretenses for this purpose. Nobody would 
have paid a dollar for any lot at Parker except under the belief 
that the reservation was to be opened to settlement and the 
lands irrigated’ in the near future. I know that every lot owner 
would be glad to see his money used in a way that will ascertain 
the facts and open the way to an agreement on a definite policy 
respecting’ the reelamation and settlement of the agricultural 
lands on the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 

The amendment that I have offered is identical in its terms 
with a Senate amendment to the Indian bill which failed last 
year, except that I now propose to use some of the money re- 
ceived from the sale of lots at Parker instead of asking for a 
direct appropriation from the Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a memorial passed 
by the Arizona Legislature on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


otten away with one one- 


The memorial is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Second Ss) argon of the State of Arizona, in 
regular session convened, — thon y_ represent: 

t during the years of 1908 and 1 the then Indlan agent of the 
Colorado River Indian Reservation under authority of the Department 
of the Interior granted numerous permits to persons to settle upon 
certain lots in the Parker town site, Yuma County, Ariz. 

That an appraisement was made of the lots of said town site under 
the direction of the rtment of the Interior 8 the 0 1909, 
and the persons occupying lots under permits granted by depart- 
ment were given.a preference right to purchase said lots. 

That about 90 days thereafter a second appraisement of all lots in 
the Parker town site, including. those occupied by pe tees, was 
ordered by the Department of the Interior, and the valuation was raised 
from 300 to 600 per cent above the figures set forth in the first appraise- 

That this raise in 5 values was made because of the 
fact that the town site of Parker is within a short distance of the 
allotted Indian land on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, the 
15 11 455 area of Which was planned by the Department of the Interior 
to opened to purchase and settlement at an early date. 

That the said permittees occupying lots upon. the Parker town site 
have paid to the United States under the valuations of town lots under 
the second Seeger ty the sum of $24,562. 

That on May 10, 1910, the authorities of the United States held an 
auction sale of lots within the Parker town site and $56,698 worth of 
said lots were sold to residents of Parker and other investors. That 
$37,623 have been 4 to the United States for lots purchased at said 
auction: sale and there is still owing to the United States upon said 
sales the sum of $19,075. 

That immediately prior to e auction sale of town-site lots at Parker 


Jongress an act as follows: 

“For the construction of a pumping plant to be used for irrigation 
purposes on the Colorado River Reservation, ps gang with the neces- 
sary canals and laterals, for the utilization of water in connection 
therewith, for the purpose of securing an appropriation of water for 
the irrigation of approximately 150, 0 $50,000, to be 
reimbursed from the sale of the surplus lands of the reservation.” 

That the above act was, in 2 8 a representation by the United 
States that the surplus land of the Colorado River Indian Reservation 
was soon to be opened to ement and entr: 

That the lots put up for sale at said auction 
onl opened to 
settlement at an early date. That the enormous increase in the valua- 


2 above 
referred to was only justified by, the Samia om out of the ee oes 
contained in the above act that the s us lands of the Colorado River 
Indian Reservation would be open to settlement. 

That the town site of Parker is a barren desert, on land having an 
intrinsic value of less than $1 an acre. That whatever added value it 
may have arises from the fact that it is adjacent to the bottom lands 
of the Colorado River Indian: Reservation, in which the surplus lands 
above referred to lie; and unless said lands are opened to settlement 
and entry the town site of Parker is worth little, or not more tham any 
other desert land. 

That the residents of Parker and numerous: other residents of the 


by bona fide settlers. 
ve value 


That p 
reliance upon said implied promise of the United States to open said 
lands by ligt Sra sums.of money in buildings and improvements 
in said town. of ‘ker, all of which will be worthless unless the said 
lands are opened to. settlement. 

That the allotments of land to the Indian belonging on said reserva- 
tion have been approved by the Department of the Interior and the 
surplus land, amounting to approximately 125,000 acres, which might 
be pan to entry. is segregated. 

That, to the best knowledge and’ belief of your memorialists, there 
exists a sufficient flow of underground water for the irrigation and 


reclamation of the surplus ds. 

That the eepos Indian lands above described are highly desirable 
as prospective s, and hundreds of energetic and enterprising citi- 
zens of this State alone are awaiting the opportunity to secure tracts 
of lands for the purpose of making their homes thereon. That to the 
best knowledge and let of your memoralists a large amount of the 
delay in opening the surplus lands of said reservation to settlement in 
accordance with the said implied promise of the United States has been 
caused by unnecessary entangiements of official red tape in the: various 
en at Washington having charge of reclamation work and Indian 


rs. 
That another ;eason which has been assigned for the delay in open- 
ing said Jands for settlement is the fact. that people having large 
cattle interests have leased certain of the lands involved and have been 
their 8 to delay the opening of said lands for settle- 


ment: ‘ore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona, That the Congress of the United 


States be, and it is hereby, urged to enact any 1 tion which may be 
necessary för the opening for settlement of said lands, to the end that 
the implied promise of the United! States, made to the settlers and pur- 
chasers of lots within the Parker town site, to the effect that Indian 
pier within the Indian reservation would be opened for settlement, be 


ou 
Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial and these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Interior; and to the Representatives of Arizona: in 
8 and that our Re tatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby, requested to do all in their power to accomplish the enact- 
ment of such legislation. 
Passed the senate March 6, 1915, by a vote of 17 ayes: 2 absent. 
W. P. Sims, President. 
Oscar Coun, Scoretary. 
By C. P. CRONIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Passed the house March 4, 1915, by a vote of 28 ayes; T absent. 
5 WM. E. BROOKS, 
Speaker of the House. 
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The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is made. The point of 
order is sustained. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sec. 3. For support and civilization of Indians in California, includ- 
ing pay of employees, $42,000. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the purpose for 
which I rise now is to ask the chairman if there would be any 
objection to fixing this item in the same amount that the 
department reported it for? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I could not agree to that. In 
fact, this bill has been agreed upon as it stands, and I could not 
yield. I would not have the right to change the will of the 
committee for that of some person interested in a State. 
Therefore, candidly, I can not accede to the gentleman's re- 
quest. 

Mr. RAKER. The only thing I wanted to say was that it 
will be noticed by the report that all the money was used last 
year. After making personal investigation in a number of 
counties in California I found blind, poor, destitute Indians 
anprovided for. The counties were assisting them, and many 
of the destitute Indians were provided for by charity, to my 
own personal knowledge. The matter was taken up with the 
department, but they said they had no funds to assist in the 
relief of these Indians. They said, however, that they would 
attempt in this legislation this year to provide for them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman from California that the facts in regard to this very 
important item are not sustained by the statement that he 
makes. The record is contrary to it. There is an unexpended 
balance here of $1,430.79 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915. The amount appropriated was $42,000 even. The amount 
expended was $40,569.21, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$1,430.79, so that the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. RAKER. No; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then the department is mistaken. 

Mr. RAKER. No; the department covers it. On page 185 
of the hearings they exhibit the financial statement. The unex- 
pended balance is covered by obligations. Now they have ex- 
pended all of the money. After a personal interview with the 
commissioner and the assistant commissioner, as well as with 
the superintendents of the agency, and after a personal trip 
with the superintendent in charge, with the physicians of the 
various districts, I took a number of days and went to these 
Indian camps. I saw there blind, aged, destitute Indians that 
were being provided for by the charity of the local communities. 
We presented a report to the department, and they said they 
would attempt to provide for it in this legislation. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NORTON. What is being discussed? 

Mr. RAKER. I moved to strike out the last word and asked 
a question of the chairman, if there would be any objection to 
raising this amount up to the amount that was placed in the 
estimates by the department. i 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would state to the gentleman 
that I certainly shall object to raising the amount fixed by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in California, in- 
cluding improvements thereon, for the use and occupancy of said In- 
dians, $10,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, said funds to be expended under such regulations and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. What is the reason for making this fund ayail- 
able until expended? It is a current item of appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is an unmount provided 
for the purpose of purchasing homes for homeless Indians, as 
it shows. It was explained to us that contracts are some- 
times made in one year for the purchase of homes, but owing 
to the delay in making titles, and so forth, it is necessary to 
curry the deal over into the next fiscal year or even longer, 
sometimes until the appropriation expires. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that is the real reason; 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps not; but that was the 
explanation given us as I remember. 

Mr. MANN. We have carried this item in appropriation bills 
for many years, authorizing the department at its discretion to 
purchase lands for Indians in California. There has never been 
a very satisfactory explanation, although there have been ex- 
planations of it which may be reasonable. Last year I think the 
item was stricken out on a point of order, on the ground that it 
was not wise to give the department authority over a fund with 
which it could go out and buy land; and I assume that the real 
reason for the insertion of these words is that the department 
fear that if the item stays in this year it may go out next 
year, and they still want this fund. Perhaps they have gone 
ahead and arranged to buy land notwithstanding there was no 
intention to make an appropriation last year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman is per- 
haps correct about that, and if any contracts were made for 
the purchase of land, the title to which had not been cleared up, 
it would perhaps be necessary to use this money next year if 
we had no subsequent appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. If there have been any contracts made for the 
purchase of lands, they are illegal contracts, because the depart- 
ment is directly and expressly forbidden by law to make con- 
tracts for such purpose where there is no appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And there is no appropriation, unless it is under 
the resolution continuing the appropriation made two years 
ago. That may be true. I do not know. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will permit, 
perhaps when the bureau makes these contracts it thinks the 
title to the land can be completed during the fiscal year, but 
sometimes finds that the title can not be cleared until after 
the appropriation has expired. 

Mr. MANN. If they make a contract under this appropria- 
tion, they can still use the money after the end of the fiscal 
year for the purpose of carrying out the contract. The gen- 
tleman understands that very well. The money is not covered 
back into the Treasury until the expiration of two years. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order against the language on 
page 20, lines 15 and 16— 


To be immediately available and to remain ayailable until expended, 


And I will make the point of order against the entire item, 
unless the gentleman is satisfied to let that language go out of 
the bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, that is clearly subject to 
the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. The whole item is subject to the point of order 
if made. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. There is no contention about 
that language being subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
on the language indicated by him and not on the entire para- 
graph. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and education of 700 Indian pupils at the Sherman In- 
stitute, Riverside, Cal., including pay of superintendent, $119,500; for 
general repairs and improvements, $10,000 ; in all, $129,500 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to say to the committee in reference to the 
previous paragraph that one of the chief objections to the ex- 
penditure of money by the Indian Bureau for the purchase of 
land for the Indians was found by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to be this, that where $10,000 has been appropriated for 
the purchase of land the Indian Bureau has in some cases ex- 
pended about 50 per cent of it for paying officials of the bureau 
to go about the country to see where they can buy land. The 
conunittee exacted a promise from the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs that in the future this policy of extravagance 
would not be pursued, and that the expenses in connection with 
the purchase of the land for Indians would in the future be very 
much less than in the past and that the work would be done 
with real regard to business methods and economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fer reclamation and maintenance charge on Yuma allotments, 
$10,000, to remain available until expended and to be reimbursed from 
the sale of surplus lands or from other funds that may be available, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1911. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
what Yuma allotments are referred to in this item. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On page 195 of the hearings, in 
the justification for this item, it is stated that— 


This appropriation is for payment of building char; for the area 
li the er system. 


ed wi water under completed lateral 


which may be su N 
By the W of the Secretary of the Interior to an agreement 


between the Indian Bureau and the Reclamation Service, the Indian 
lands are to take advantage of the law permitting payment of buildin 
charges over a re a period. The amount here requested will be suffi- 
cient to cover that required for the fiscal year 1917, on account of 
credits which will result from adjustments of the maintenance and 
operation charges already paid. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are these the allotments under the Yuma 
reclamation project? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand that they are. 

Mr. MONDELL. These Indians have some funds, have they 
not? . 

Mr. STHPHENS of Texas. They may have funds, but they 
are not available at the present time. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand that the Indians are located on 
the lands. Why should we be called upon to maintain their irri- 
gation system, which has been built at very large cost, when 
the Indians themselves are upon the lands and supposed to be 
engaged in farming. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand from what the 
gentleman says he desires that this money should be reim- 
bursible. He will see that it is, under the language of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. The money should be reimbursible if these 
Indians haye any funds, or are likely to have any funds, from 
which the Government could be reimbursed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. By examining the language here 
the gentleman will see that it is reimbursible. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, have these Indians any 
resources, so that this item could be reimbursed? 

Mr. NORTON. It the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
the fiscal report of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the year 
ending June 80, 1915, shows that the Indians of the Yuma 
Reservation had on hand the sum of $10,728.22, from the proceeds 
of their irrigable lands. 

Mr. MONDELL. That they have that on hand at this time? 

Mr. NORTON. That they had it on hand June 30, 1915. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is this $10,000 to pay all the maintenance charges 
of all the Indians on this irrigation scheme? 

Mr. NORTON. I can not give the gentleman that information. 

Mr. MANN. Or if it is not, is the charge against a part of 
the Indians to be paid out of the funds due to all of the Indians? 

Mr. NORTON. I do not know for a certainty, but I would 
judge that under the law this would be reimbursed out of the 
funds belonging to those who had received the benefits from it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me to 
state that it is my understanding that this language here covers 
this exact question: 

For reclamation and maintenance charge on Yuma allotments, $10,000, 
to remain available until expended and to be reimbursed from the sale 
of surplus lands or from other funds that may be available, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 1911. 

I have not that act before me, but my recollection is that it 
required these funds to be turned into the Treasury, and that it 
required an appropriation to get the money out of the Treasury. 
The gentleman will find in the fiscal statement of the Indian 
Office for the year ending June 30, 1915, this statement: 

Proceeds of irrigible lands, Yuma Reservation, Cal., $10,728.22, 

Under the heading “How and when created,” in another 
column appears: 

April 21, 1904, Thirty-third Statutes at Large. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that that fund that is on hand, a little 
over $10,000, belongs to all the Indians, and not to a few of 
them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is turned into the Treasury 
and requires an act of Congress to reach it. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to know is, is the maintenance 
charge against a few Indians to be paid out of the money be- 
longing to all the Indians, or is it to be paid only out of the 
funds belonging to a part of the Indians? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is controlled by the rules 
und regulations of the department. 

Mr. MANN. It is controlled by act of Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The act of Congress makes the 
funds available, but as to the bookkeeping, I do not know 
whether it is to be charged up against the individual Indians 
or to the tribe. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For support and education of 100 Indian pupiis at the Fort Bidwell 
Indian School, Cal, including vay of superintendent. $18,200; for gen- 


eral repairs and improyements, $3,600; in all, $21,800. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

Ine Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on 21, line T, 18,200“ 
W pns 7 pe striking out the figures 18,200“ and 
jee STEPHENS of Texas. I reserve a point of order against 

at. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not reserve a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. MANN. It is not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this particular matter was esti- 
mated for by the Indian Service and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior and by the Treasury tment. Justification 
given by the hearings shows that they need this amount of 
money. I had the pleasure of investigating this school at least 
three times when home, and they are much in need of this 
money for the purpose of keeping up and maintaining the school 
to a proper degree of efficiency. The commissioner, Mr. Sells, 
was before the committee yesterday and made the statement 
that this amount of money is needed very much and he hoped 
the committee would permit it to be inserted in the bill. - 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I find from 
Report No. 87, a special report made on all the school estimates, 
that the Indian school at Fort Bidwell, Oal, is a gratuity, 
and that $24,100 is the current law. The estimate for this 
school was $33,500, and the committee, after a full investiga- 
tion of the matter, reduced it to $21,800. You will find that 
on page 195 of the hearings. We think we gave that school 
all that we possibly could give it under the statements made by 
the department. The amount per capita of this school is ex- 
cessive. The cost per capita, based on the enrollment, is $271.04. 
Based on the average attendance it is $318.87. These two 
schools in California aré the highest cost in the United States. 
A few years ago the law was repealed which before that time 
set the amount of the per capita cost at $167 on nonreservation 
schools such as this, and that is all they would be entitled to. 
The limit was raised afterwards for some purpose. Now we 
find they have climbed up to $318.87. They have only a 
few pupils. The average attendance is only 61, and the school 
is costing entirely too much. I hope this amount will not be 
raised. If we continue to educate these children it would be 


‘better to send them to a larger school where it will not cost the 


Government more than $167 per capita. There is a very bad 
showing made here. We find the salaries and wages amount 
to $9,934 for 60 pupils. Transportation of supplies, $535. I 
understand they are some distance from the railroad. We can 
not reduce this expense unless we have a larger attendance at 
the school. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the committee 
that the Committee on Indian Affairs has made a practice of 
allowing to each school $167 for each pupil, in addition to the 
salary of the superintendent. If that allowance were made to 
this school instead of the amount being $18,200, as in the bill, it 
would be 813.350. So, under the rule, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs has granted a very liberal amount for this school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think that one would 
be justified in moving a reduction of the amount carried in the 
bill? 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman may draw his own conclu- 
sions from the statements that have been made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Last year the expense of every pupil in 
this school was $318. We are trying to keep the expense down 
to $167 per pupil after the superintendents salary has been 
paid. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the hearings, page 197, in which Mr. Meritt, the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, makes this statement: 

In view of the showing made here of the per capita cost, I will not 
ask for an increase in this school. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I recall that when we went into this mat- 
ter the estimate was reduced with the assent of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The Secretary of the Interior made a special 
report to the committee upon this bill, recommending the full 
amount in addition to the estimate. Day before yesterday Com- 
missioner Sells was before the committee and the matter came 
up. He stated that this amount should be allowed. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. The committee can not change its mind as 
often as some people may or wish it to. The committee thrashed 
this out thoroughly, went into every detail with the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and his aids. We analyzed this 
matter, and the gentleman from California should be thankful 
that this is not a reduction below the amount carried in the bill, 

Mr. RAKER, I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that in other schools the estimates run above $167. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But in no instance does it run to the 
amount in that school, 

Mr. RAKER. That is true; but this school is off the rail- 
road, and they have for the school what was once a fort. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. And there has been some talk of abolish- 
ing this school because it is off the railroad and because it is 
so expensive. If the gentleman insists upon it, he will prob- 
ably lead to that action. 

Mr. RAKER. I insist upon it because I believe it is right. 
Tuvestigation shows it; and if the committee sees fit to increase 
it, it ought to be increased. If they do not, I shall have to 
submit to the judgment of the committee. I hope the com- 
mittee will increase it, as it ought to be, for the protection of 
these Indians. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, this school is provided for 
with a larger per capita than any other Indian school in the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 21, line 8, by striking out, on line 8, all after the 
word “ improvements,” and’ insert in lieu’ thereof the following: 
“ $5,000 ; for new school building, $8,000 ; in all, 835,375.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on it. 
I hope that the gentleman will not make the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point 
of order for a moment. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the item for a new school build- 


ing of $8,000 has been recommended by the department after a 
thorough investigation in the field and a report to the depart- 
ment by the agent, as well as by the report from the superin- 
tendent. The present school building, now occupied and used by 
the school, is an old building that has been there in the neighbor- 
hood of 40 or 45 years, and was used as a hospital by the fort 
when they had the soldiers there. This is the only place they 
have. It is on the hill back three or four hundred yards from the 
rest of the buildings; that is, the dormitory and the main build- 
ing of the school. It is necessary; it ought to be provided for ; 
it will give the superintendent and the teachers a better oppor- 
tunity to get results. We are improving the other school; and 
it seems to me from all of the facts as presented, recommended, 
und requested by the department that it ought to be allowed. I 
hope the committee will see fit to place it in the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that this is not au- 
thorized by law. and sustains the point order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and education of 90 Indian pupils at an Aug? e Indian 
School, including pay of superintendent, $16,530; for general re- 
pairs and improvements, $3.600: for purchase of ene land for 
school farm, $1,500; in all, $21, 630. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 21, line 11, by striking out the figures 16,530 and 
inserting 18,400.“ 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the department has recom- 
mended the increase in this to $18,400, so as to give a sufficient 
nmount of means so that the school might be maintained in an 
efficient way as the other schools are. Along in September I 
visited this school, went over the situation, and after the matter 
had been thoroughly investigated by the department they came 
to the conclusion unhesitatingly that this amount of money 
should be added, In other words, the prior appropriation should 
be increased so as to make it $18,400, to make the school effi- 
cient and give them a sufficient amount of money to run it as the 


other schools, and I trust that the committee may see its way 


clenar to grant this increase. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not 
adopt this amendment. In the justification by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, it will be seen that 100 pupils 
were provided for. The capacity of the school at Greenville 
is only 90 pupils, and furthermore there is an enrollment of 
only 71 pupils and an average attendance of 61. So the com- 
mittee was fully justified in reducing the number of pupils asked 
for by the department from 100 to 90. The cost of educating 
90 pupils would be only $16,530, as provided in the bill. Fur- 
thermore, this is another one of the schools that has a high per 
capita expense. The cost per capita based upon the enrollment 
is $240.23 and the cost per capita based on the average attend- 
ance reaches up to the sum of $279.62. So I think the com- 
mittee has been very liberal in allowing for the support of 90 
pupils when there is an enrollment of only 71 and an attend- 
unce of only 61. I therefore hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the conditions there are as in the 
other schools. The school is in the mountains, away from the 
railroad, and built so as to accommodate the Indians. There 
are in this neighborhood about twenty-five hundred Indians. 
They claim there are 100 pupils, the same number last year, con- 
templated to be provided for by this money, $18,400. It does 
not seem as though the committee should figure on depriving a 
school of the amount of money to run it so that it will compare 
with a school where there are 600 or 700 pupils, where they can 
get provisions more cheaply and everything else. We ought 
not to deprive those who live in the more remote districts 
from the same opportunities obtained by those who are at a 
place where you put your school in the center of population. 
For instance, they have taken a number of schools—and I shall 
not refer to them particularly for I do not want to be invidious— 
and have placed them in the center of some large population, 
taking the children from their homes and parents, instead of 
placing the school right among the Indians near by, where they 
have lived for years, and give them a better opportunity to be 
educated, so that they may have better conditions surrounding 
them, and because the expense is a little larger than the other 
school it does not seem hardly fair that that particular school 
should be so cut down as to deprive it of its efficiency. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, we are not cutting down the 
appropriation; we are simply cutting down the number of 
pupils to the capacity of the school, and that necessitated a cut 
in the appropriation. Now, the enrollment at that school has 
been only 71, and the attendance has been only 61. We are 
providing for the edueation of 90 pupils. The department asked 
for 100, and we reduced it by 10, thinking that 90 was ample 
for the capacity of the school. That is all they have the 
capacity for, and I think we are providing very liberally for the 
school. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California, if I may, how long has this school been main- 
tained by the Government? 

Mr. RAKER. It has been maintained, to my recollection, 
between seven and eight years. 

Mr. MANN. Only eight years? 

Mr. RAKER. I think that is about all. 

Mr. MANN. And the number of pupils is going down? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, not necessarily; ne. Of course they are 
not all attending the school. This school was built, according 
to my recollection, by a missionary society, and the Government 
then bought it and took it over; and for a number of years—I 
think about seven years—the Government has owned, controlled, 
and run it. 

Mr. MANN. How long did the missionary society run it? 

Mr. RAKER. They only had it a couple of years, 

Mr. MANN. Just as soon as they started it they turned it 
over to the Government for the Government to pay the ex- 
pense. 

Mr. RAKER. They had it a couple of years, 

Mr. MANN. And then when they found it did not pay they 
loaded it onto the Government to pay the expense. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I do not think that is it. I believe they 
had the idea that the Indians in that locality should be given 
the same treatment and consideration that they were given in 
other localities in the United States, and that a school there, 
near by the homes of their fathers and mothers, should be pro- 
vided for these young Indians, 

Mr. MANN. Is this on an Indian reservation? 

Mr. RAKER. It is not. It is a nonreservation Indian school. 

Mr. MANN. Do the Indians own their land there? 
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Mr. RAKER. A few of them do—have allotments—but a 
good many do not. 

Mr. MANN. Have they contributed anything at all to the 
school expenses? 

Mr. RAKER. I think not. It is a school that is maintained 
like the one at Carlisle and the Sherman Institute and many 
others which are maintained for the purpose of giving the In- 
dians a better opportunity 

Mr. MANN. If it is like the school maintained at Carlisle 
and at the Sherman Institute we ought to abolish this because 
there is no object in maintaining this and the others, too. If 
the gentleman is correct, then this item ought to go out entirely. 

Mr. RAKER. This is like a dozen schools which are main- 
tained by the Government and on which the Government ex- 
pends money for their maintenance. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any place where the Government has 
maintained a school for years for the benefit of the Indians to 
which they contribute no portion of the expense; where they 
have not been able in the course of time to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the school and the education we give to the young In- 
dians to enable them in the course of time to take care of them- 
selves; where they do not contribute anything toward the ex- 
pense of educating their children? 

Mr. RAKER. I think and I believe that the purpose of the 
school is to assist them in maintaining themselves after they 
have left the school, and I know of no place where they have 
contributed afterwards to the maintenance of the school. Now, 
the committee may inform the gentleman in reference to that 
fact, but personally I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has a wide experience about In- 
dians. He has never heard of such a case and probably will 
not, if he stays here 40 years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 21. by striking out, in lines 12 and 13, the lan ge 
“ $3,600: for purchase of additional land for school farm, $1,500; in 
all, $21,630" and insert in lieu thereof “including purchase of addi- 
tional land for school farm, $8,000; for new school building, $8,000; 
for installation of laundry equipment, $12,000; in all, $35,000." 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 
Mr. MANN. 

amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this school has about 200 acres 
of land. Now, I am not responsible for this location as pur- 
chased by the Government. It is a school that has been recog- 
nized for the purpose of sending Indian children to for educa- 
tion the same as the other schools that have been provided for 
by this bill. The department recommended these items and 
recommended that they be placed upon the bill the same as the 
other items contained in the bill, with the same justification 
and no more than the other items for barns and for new school 
buildings, septic tank, and what not for the other Indian 
schools. The Secretary of the Interior made a special report 
upon this particular improvement, and I believed that without 
question as the others have been allowed that it would be 
allowed. I do not care to refer to what has been allowed to the 
other schools, I do not care to call the attention of the 
committee to the building of a barn for the other schools for 
practically $5,000, but practically the same justification and no 
more is provided for in this, and I took it for granted; and when 
I appeared before the committee last Friday I believed, from 
what gentlemen told me that there would be no question of 
points of order being raised, and under the statement then made 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Sells, to the com- 
mittee, that the matter would be allowed, without a point of 
order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman must recognize 
the fact that when he appeared before the committee on Friday 
the Indian bill had had final action by the Committee on Indian 


I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman, on the 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


* 


Affairs and had been reported. 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think what the gentleman was 
told was that if he could get all the members of the committee 
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to agree to it and justify it sufficiently there would be no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. RAKER. I thought I had. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But certainly it would take 
almost unanimous action in the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs to change a recommendation already made before the 
gentleman appeared before that committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Well, I do not care and am not going to say 
anything about the appearance before the committee or anything 
of that kind, because I suppose it could be justified and could 
be disposed of here, and I do not care to go into those matters. 
I want to get into the merits of this particular place. 

I want to call the committee's attention to this, that this tract 
of land and the buildings are back at least 400 yards from the 
public road, without any access from the public road to these 
grounds or to this building. In front of the building are two 
houses, owned by others and upon their land, to the inconven- 
ience of the Indian Service, and they ought to be purchased and 
owned by the Government. With these scholars there they have 
no land upon which they may maintain a dairy; they have no 
land upon which they can raise stock; they have no water right 
for the purpose of irrigating that land which they have. They 
have been putting in a small tank for the purpose of water for 
the school building only, and the main building is the greater 
part of wood. The boys and girls are in the same building, with 
no separate place in the school building for the boys or for the 
girls, and it has been the desire of the service for the last four 
years to have a new building, so that they can keep the boys in 
one building and the girls in the other, and then have a main 
classroom or classrooms for the purpose of giving both instruc- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. In regard to the purchase of the land, the very 
object and the very purpose of the Indian Service and of these 
schools ought to be and is unquestionably to give these young 
men and women some instruction in the everyday occurrences 
of life, so that they may be of some benefit to themselves or 
their parents when they leave school, so that they will not be 
simply going out with the rudimentary education that they re- 
ceive in the school. Education in regard to farming and in 
regard to dairying, and other matters connected therewith, 
might be of some value to them, and they might themselves 
assist in maintaining the school in the way of helping to farm, 
in the way of learning how to handle horses, and in the way 
of learning how to dairy. Here is a school for which we simply 
ask for $1,200 for the laundry equipment. 

Now, unquestionably, if you build a barn for $5,000 for a 
few cows and horses you ought to expend at least $1,200 to put 
a laundry into a school of this kind, to the end that they might 
do their own work. They could then do their own washing, 
their own ironing, their own laundering. And this committee 
ought not to deprive this institution of the opportunity of hav- 
ing them keep their clothes clean, their bedding clean, and the 
various kitchen and dining-room linen clean. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be very bad legislation on the part of Congress, when 
it costs $279 to educate a pupil at Fort Bidwell and when they 
can get better schools for $167, much better schools, and pay 
the transportation, too? 


Mr. RAKER. I do not. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I disagree with you. 
Mr. RAKER. I do not believe it, but I believe that these 


country schools, with just as good teachers as they have in the 
larger places, where the pupils are close to the surroundings in 
which they were born, where they can go home if they want to, 
at the proper time. and where they can learn some of the things 
relative to agriculture, where they can become familiar with 
cattle and horses. and with dairying, and all similar kinds of 
work, make them more self-supporting, and you give them a 
better opportunity than you do if you take them off a thousand 
or five hundred miles and put them into a school where they are 
contined in an inclosure of 8 or 10 acres, as compared with the 
open country and as it would be in a country school. They 
have the same books and they have the same teachers and ought 
to have the same program. Here is a program printed by this 
school which, if carried out, is as efficient, will give as good 
results, will give the young Indian as much opportunity to- 
become a self-supporting individual as those at the larger places. 
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And therefore from all considerations and conditions you ought 
not to be gathering the Indian from the place of his nativity 
nnd taking him off to some particularly large-locality where you 
have a large school. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman seeks to in- 
erease the appropriation for this school at Greenville, Cal., as 
I understand it? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, what sort of training on 
the farm is done at these schools? 

Mr. RAKER, They have not a farm. That is what we are 
trying to get. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ago of cattle and horses. 

Mr. RAKER. Isaid they had not any. That is what we want 
the appropriation for. We have not any land. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what I want to ask 


the gentleman about. 
The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nia has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I am interested in this paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this item close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania can not 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not do that until the point of 
order is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] asks unanimous consent that debate upon this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I raise the question of the propriety of 
that, for there is a point of order pending. 

Mr. KONOP. I reserve the point of order, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can not close debate with a point of 
order pending. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to speak on the merits 
of the proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to unanimous consent 
for gentlemen to go ahead, but you ean not close debate with a 
point of order pending. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is not insisting upon making his remarks on this par- 
ticular paragraph, and I suggest we dispose of this in one way 
or another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is pending. Does the 
gentleman make the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Are all pro forma amendments 
exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. They are all exhausted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the proceeds arising from the sale of said lands shall constitute 
a fund to be used under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the maintenance and education of the Indians and their children 
now residing on said lands, and for the construction of Paes alle 
and other improvements, and for other purposes, for their ben 

* STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point wy order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves a 
point of order. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, my inquiries 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] a moment ago 
were for the purpose of calling attention to sheep raising in the 
United States. I desired to find out whether in this matter of 
educating the Indians any attention was being paid to the en- 
couragement of the sheep industry. If Indians are to be taught 
the use of cattle and their availability for the market, I think 
it would be important also to direct their attention to the culti- 
vation of sheep. This question is not sectional to California 
and not applicable particularly to the gentleman’s district, and 
maybe not to this particular paragraph, but my attention has 
recently been called to the fact that the sheep industry is not 
making that progress that it ought to make in the United States. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not refer to the particular appropriation, 

but I notice that they are providing for the cultivation of hogs 
and sheep by an appropriation of $8,000, by building a barn 
for the purpose of housing 2 boars and 1 bull and 24 cows and 


The gentleman spoke a while 


8 horses and 1 mule and 1 man. Now, of course, that object 
to the Indians, at an expense of $8,000, is more necessary than 
to provide $1,200 to institute and put in a laundry equipment 
for their cleanliness. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My point was that while we 
were discussing the education of the Indian, and making appro- 
priations for him, we might direct his attention to that particu- 
lar education which is comprehended in the raising of sheep. 
If you are going to make appropriations for him for horse cul- 
ture and cattle culture, you might also have him think a little 
bit about the opportunities that present themselves in the 
raising of sheep. 

Mr. RAKER. In the Fort Bidwell Indian School they have 
about 10,000 acres of the military reservation that belongs to 
the school. They are raising horses and cattle and hogs there, 
E cee ene ee ec perenne Bee E 

o do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that 
there is a very large demand at the present time for wool? 

Mr. RAKER. Surely, and also for mutton. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that war conditions have 
increased that demand? $ 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. There is an increased demand for horses, 
just the same. The war conditions have raised the demand for 
horses and their prices. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows that the 
price of mutton has gone up in recent years. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no question about that. I think the 
committee has made many provisions in the bill in other places 
to give the Indians opportunity to go into the sheep business. 
They are in the sheep business down in New Mexico and in 
Arizona, and very properly so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am dealing with the sheep 
question now, as it relates to the wool clip, and as it relates 
to sheep meat for food. The gentleman would not compare 
horse meat with sheep meat for food, would he? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I certainly would not. I will answer 
the gentleman's question the best I can. It would be good 
business for the school to have sheep in connection with their 
institution and reservation, for wool and for meat, beyond all 
question, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad that the gentleman 
agrees with me that it would be a good thing for the Indian, 
as well as the white man, to pay a little attention to sheep 
raising, particularly at the present time. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman probably knows that at this 
time it is generally conceded that there is a greater return of 
profit for money invested in sheep than in either horses or 
cattle or any other live stock; that is, a dollar invested in 
sheep to-day will, in returns, not taking into consideration the 
eost of herders, bring 100 per cent in a year. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad the gentle- 
man from North Dakota has made that statement. It con- 
firms the statement made by the gentleman from California, 
and sets the word of a good Republican alongside that of a 
good Democrat. But, Mr. Chairman, my people are very much 
interested in the sheep industry. We want more wool, and we 
want to reduce, if possible, the price of sheep food. There- 
fore I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the 
subject of wool and mutton, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

In extension of remarks Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania said: 

The sheep industry is one of the bonds of union between the 
Western and Southern States and the East. It helps as much 
as any other to prove our mutual interest and interdependence. 
The farmer sometimes feels that the city stands aloof and that 
undue prejudices exist. This question frequently arises in the 
discussion of the tariff—a suggestion which it would be well 
to remember in connection with the present desire of the eastern 
or wool manufacturing States to encourage the production of 
raw wool in the West. 

That the eastern consumers of the products of sheep haye no 
undue advantage over the producers of sheep is demonstrated 
by the prices they are compelled to pay for lamb and mutton 
and for clothing made of wool. The consumer of the East surely 
has no advantage over the consumer of the South and West in 
this regard; but the manufacturer of wool and the consumer of 
sheep meat in foreign countries where sheep are raised in mere 
favorable climates and at less expense than they are raised in 
the rigorous climate of the Northwest, for instance, undoubtedly 
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have a great advantage over the producers and consumers, as 
well as the manufacturers, of the United States. This, of 
course, presuming that no duties are laid upon foreign imports 
coming into the United States to compete with American 
products. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not raise this question for the pur- 
pose of discussing the tariff upon wool or upon the products of 
wool. The people of my city and State are progressive and they 
desire to improve their trade relations with the people of other 
States. If the sheep-raising industry is developed in Ohio or 
Idaho or Montana, or in other sections where we are dispensing 
public lands, it will be just as helpful to the people of my city 
in providing us with a better supply of raw materials, as it will 
be helpful to the people of these Western States to obtain from 
us the woolen garments which protect them from the blasts of 
winter. 

The wool people of Philadelphia, in particular, have been 
giving thought.to this subject, and in order that their views as 
expressed by the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association 
may be laid before Congress I submit the following letter and 
brief just received from them: 


PHILADELPHIA WOOL AND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1916. 
Hon. J. Hamproxn MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: At a special meeting of this association, the executive 
committee was instructed to inaugurate a campaign to arouse interest 
in all directions and to make an effort to get action for the purpose of 
developing the industry of raising 1 Resolutions were passed, a 
copy of which it is intended will be mailed to each Member of the Con- 
gress in Washington. inclose herewith a general statement which 
covers our position. We desire that this matter shall be taken up 
energetically and expect to obtain a general cooperation, especially of 
trade interests, for that pu e. From your connections 
with us we look to you for assistance, Will you please advise me what 
is the best manner in which this can be presented to the Congress and 
what action you would recommend in connection therewith. 

With best regards personally, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, A. C. BIGELOW, President. 


REASONS WHY THE SHEEC-RAISING INDUSTRY SHOULD BE PROTECTED AND 
ENCOURAGED—ARGUMENT OF THE PILILADELPIA WOOL AND TEXTILE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, peny intimately ac- 
quainted by their trade requirements with the sheep industry of the 
world and especially of the United States, feel it to be their duty to 
arouse the attention of the people of the United States to the decrease 
in the number of rn in the United States, and in consequence thereof 
to the decreased supply of wool and meat available for the needs of our 
population. From the facts regarding this matter which comes to 
our knowledge we not only have evidence of decreased production, but 
it appears to us that this decrease will continue unless some effective 
efforts are made to interest and encourage our farming population to 
engage more generally in the maintenance of sheep. Moreover, we are 
aware that these supplies available from forei, sources are evidently 
also on the decline, and we have seen what serious effect a foreign war 
can produce on such foreign sources of supply. 

The meat and clothing supply of our people is a vital necessity, and 
with an ever-increasing population, any decrease in said 2 should 
engage the most serlous attention of everyone. The needs of our Sy 85 
in peace and a reasonable preparedness for possible war makes it im- 
perative that this country shall at once take steps to increase our 
domestic production, 

It is a fact that sheep are profitable on almost any farm, and the size 
of the flocks will depend upon yarying conditions. As both wool and 
mutton realize high prices now and are likely to do so in the future, 
there is no doubt that a proper campnign of education will be effective 
to induce-our farmers to engage more generally in this industry. One 
of the great factors which has operated in the past to discourage our 
eastern farmers from keeping sheep on the farm has been the wanton 
killing of sheep by dogs. It will be absolutely necessary to have strin- 

mt laws passed and enforced which will be effective to protect the 

ocks from the raya of these animals. 

It appears decidedly illogical that so little p 
sheep which can supply us with food and clothing, while all States 
have laws for the protection of game animals and fish, whose value to 
the community is relatively inSignificant. 

There is scarcely any part of our country where at least a few sheep 
ean not be kept on each farm to advantage, and there is now a very 
large area of practically unproductive lands on the hill and mountain 
rs) which stretch along our entire eastern section which is espe- 
c 
the 


rotection is giyen to the 


adapted to the grazing of sheep. It is in this section that we see 
opening for a large increase in our flocks of sheep. There is 

here a wonderful 8 for developing an industry profitable to 
those engaged therein and absolutely essential to our economic needs. 
It is more n an economic proposition, however; it is a patriotic one, 
which BN in with that conservation of resources making for national 

re} ness. 

“3 ‘his is a matter which affects the common good of all, and we desire 
to awaken the interest of the public to its importance. We solicit the 
cooperation of or: ed trade bedies generally with the view to con- 
certed action in the matter. We ask the attention of our Representa- 
tives who make our laws to an investigation of this subject, that they 
Sar be prepared to develop action and pass laws which shall protect 
and encourage this important industry. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserved a point òf order 
to this paragraph for the purpose of obtaining some informa- 
tion, I would like to inquire of some member of the committee 
whether this is not the same proposition that was reported to 
the House in the last Congress in the form of a separate bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; I think it is. 


Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the discussion anent that 
measure, it showed that a few of these Indians living somewhat 
removed from civilization have a surplus fund of something 
like $25,000, which was proposed by that bill to be expended on 
reads and bridges. By observation of the new language, I 
notice that you contemplate incorporating in this paragraph 
here a provision to build a road and bridges leading somewhere 
outside the reservation. 

As I recall the discussion at that time, there was not sufficient 
showing made to justify the expenditure of all the surplus funds 
of those poor Indians for the purpose of building roads that 
would be utilized by the public generally. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not recall that fact now. 
I think I was perfectly satisfied with the justification at that 
time, but it has been two or three years, and some phases have 
escaped my mind at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of this change of phrase- 
ology is to enable the department to utilize the surplus funds 
of these Indians in the construction of wagon roads and bridges 
on this narrow reservation, which is somewhat removed from 
civilization? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, the sum of $25,000 has been derived from the sale of 
the surplus lands, but under existing law these funds can not 
be used for any purpose except support and education. It is 
now desired to construct roads on the reservation, and in order 
to do that this item has been inserted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The surplus derived from those lands, now 
amounting to about $25,000, can, under the law, be used only 
for the maintenance and education of the Indians, It was pro- 
posed in the last Congress by a separate bill not to utilize that 
fund for the maintenance and education of these poor Indians, 
but to have it expended in the construction of roads and bridges 
for the benefit of outsiders. I question, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
priety of opening this small fund of $25,000, the only balance 
that these Indians have for their maintenance and support, and 
utilize it for the building of some roads and bridges under the 
direction of some Indian agent, and therefore I make the point 
of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman makes the 
point of order 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve it, to allow the gentleman to 
make a further explanation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I should like to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the bureau officials stated that 
the object of the expenditure of this money was to build a road 
so that the Indians might get to the school. An appropriation 
of money for the education of the Indians will do them very 
little good unless they can have a road to reach the school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did not the hearings disclose that this fund 
is not sufficient to complete the road? I believe the gentleman 
will find that they just merely wished to utilize this work on a 
part of the road and that it will not be completed with this 
$25,000, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; it does say they can not 
complete the entire system, but they propose to use it to the maxi- 
mum advantage in getting results and to complete the distance 
with a trail, which would give them access to the school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the discussion of the bill a year 
ago, at which time we went into it very thoroughly, it was the 
opinion of quite a few members of the committee that it was 
not advantageous to divert this money from maintenance and 
education to the building of a road. They have a trail at pres- 
ent. Therefore I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes a 
point of order which the Chair sustains. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: n 

FLORIDA. 

Src. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
and for purposes of their civilization and education, $8,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of ascertaining the real purpose of 
this item. It is something new in the Indian appropriation bill, 
and I think there should be some explanation of the reason 
for it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sears] can explain that. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, this is not a new proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has not been carried in the bill recently, 
It was not carried last year. 

Mr. SEARS. There has been an unexpended balance, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps 10 years ago there was an appro- 
priation of $10,000, and the unexpended balance of that original 
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appropriation has been made available each year for the use of 
these Seminole Indians. Here you are appropriating $8,000 in 
one year, when it is disclosed that it requires only about $2,000 
to support them in any one year. I would like to have some 
explanation as to the reason for this additional appropriation, 
if the gentleman will give it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, there was an 
appropriation of $10,000 made some years ago. Of that appro- 
priation an unexpended balance remains. We have had a great 
deal of difficulty in doing anything with the Seminoles of 
Florida, but they are beginning to realize that the white men are 
their friends, and last year the superintendent of that agency 
was successful in getting six Indians to go to a public white 
school. That shows that he is accomplishing something. There 
was an unexpended balance last year of $2,000, and the depart- 
ment practically asked for $10,000, but my idea was to keep the 
appropriation at $10,000, the amount made some years ago. As 
the gentleman from Wisconsin no doubt knows, or will learn 
by referring to the hearings, the agent who has been working 
with the Seminoles was criticized because of the policy he was 
pursuing. I want to state to the gentleman frankly that I in- 
dorse the policy of the agent of the Seminoles of Florida. That 
policy has been not to give a Seminole one dollar in the way 
of support unless the Seminole actually needed it. These In- 
dians are making a poor living, but they are able so far to do so. 
They do not mind work such as they are use to, and we of 
Florida do not want them to be put in the position of begging 
this Government for assistance or to be taught that the Gov- 
ernment will support them whether they try to help themselves 
or not. I only want to keep this fund up to the sum of $10,000 
+ in order that we may take care of any case of helplessness, sick- 
ness, or poverty that may come before this agent; that we may 
continue the work which we have thus begun; have these chil- 
dren go to the public schools, and if necessary build a school 
for their education. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman states that about $2,000 is 
all that is necessary for their care. Here is an appropriation 
of $8,000; not a continuing appropriation, but merely for the 
coming fiscal year—much more than is necessary for their sup- 
port. I should like to address the gentleman on another sub- 
ject, and inquire whether, as has been suggested, this additional 
appropriation is not for the purpose of purchasing lands? 

Mr. SEARS. It is not. On my own motion I had that stricken 
from the item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, upon my motion the commit- 
tee struck out the provision for the purchase of land. I do 
not want to include that in the bill, because I feel that if the 
purchase of land should be desired for the Seminoles, it should 
be authorized by a special bill introduced for that purpose. 

For the information of the gentleman, I will state that I 
introduced a bill with that end in view, and I myself asked the 
committee not to include it in this appropriation for the sup- 
port, civilization, and education of the Seminoles. Last year 
practically nothing was spent for the support of about 800 
Seminoles. I think that is a good showing. I hope that will 
always be the case, but we can not tell. The Seminoles are 
being gradually crowded out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain why he does 
not believe it is feasible to purchase land for these Seminoles 
to work? 

Mr. SEARS. It is not feasible with this small amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But with the original recommendation of 
$10,000 there was n provision including the purchase of such 
lands as the Secretary might deem proper. I should like to in- 
quire why the gentleman did not favor the purchase of lands 
for these Indians. 

Mr. SEARS. I do favor it; but I was informed by the com- 
mittee that it was subject to a point of order, and I stated that 
I would bring that matter up before Congress at a later date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are many things which are subject 
to points of order carried in this bill, which get through because 
there is merit in the propositions. 

Mr. SEARS. That may be true; but I did not want to tack 
it onto this bill and try to get it through in that way. Unless 
I ean conyince the Members of the House that the purchase of 
land is a meritorious proposition, I do not want it. 


Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman certainly takes a very 
commendable position; and, in view of what he has said, I will 
not go any further, and will withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. For clearing the title to lands owned or possessed by the 
Chettimanchi Band of Indians of Louisiana, for purchase of such lands 
as may be required to place them on a basis of self-support, and for such 
other relief as may be needed in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interlor, $1,500: wided, That the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion, require that the I title to all | mi peek purchased, or 
the title to which is to be cleared, with the funds mee appropriated 
32 in the name of the United States for the use and benefit of the 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order to the paragraph. I would like to inquire of the chair- 
man in reference to this paragraph. This is a new paragraph 
in the bill. Will the chairman kindly state who the Indians 
are designated by the title Chettimanchi, how many there are, 
and where they are? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand there are about 500 
Indians in the band. Under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 17, 1844, to provide for the adjustment of 
land claims within the States of Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, to enable the claimants to land within certain States 
to institute proceedings to try the validity of their claim, the 
Chettimanchi Indians, through Alexander Bertin, acting as their - 
chief, and Joseph Yoyo, on the 15th of June, 1846, filed their 
petition in the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, praying for certificate of title to a tract of 
land in the parish of St. Mary claimed by the Chettimanchi In- 
dians, of which they had been in possession more than 70 years 
preceding the present suit. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am aware of what is generally 
in the hearings, but what I want to ask is, is this band related 
to the Choctaws? ; 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is a band of Indians closely 
allied, I think, to the Five Original Tribes across the Mississippi 
River who settled in Louisiana. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. With the Choctaws? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No; I think not. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To which tribe of Indians did 
they belong? What is their racial classification? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Indians belong to the same 
racial classification as the Five Civilized Tribes, I think. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But the five tribes do not all 
belong to the same race. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They were semicivilized Indians. 
The five tribes were known originally as the Five Civilized 
Tribes. We have the old Alabama Tribe in my State and the 
Chettimanchis in Louisiana, and it seems as if there might be 
some racial connection between those Indians and others that 
followed farming. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma if these Indians are Choctaws? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I never heard of 
these Indians until last year, when after this bill had passed 
the House and Senate we went into conference, and I found this 
provision in the bill. It was explained then by the managers on 
the part of the Senate and by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs that land had been purchased for these Indians and there 
was some defect in the title which required about $1,500 to cure. 
That amount had been placed in thé bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and was finally agreed to in conference. I do not think the 
conference report ever got to the House. 

I do not know what the racial classification of these Indians 
is, but I do not think they are any part of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. They seem to be a separate band of Indians. I have not 
looked up to see what stock of the Indian race they came from, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
well knows that numerous bands belonging to the Choctaws 
moved from their home in Mississippi; that some have gone into 
Texas and some into Louisiana, and small bands elsewhere, who 
did not like to join the large band in what is now Oklahoma. 
Is it - gentleman's opinion that this is one of those wandering 
bands 

Mr. CARTER of.Oklahoma. No. If I recollect correctly, it 
was explained that they were a separate tribe. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They can not be Creeks or 
Chickasaws. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; they are Chettimanchis, a 
tribe I never heard of until last year; but that is the explana- 
tion made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

on tlie 15th of June, 1846, recognized them as Chettimanchis, 
. and as having occupied the land for 70 years before. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand there are about 500 
of these Indians, whatever may be their racial classification, for 
whom provision was made many years ago by the purchase of 
land; that some defect in title has developed, and this $1,500 is 


The United States Government 


for the purpose of curing the defects in the title. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, if there is a defect in the title such as will require 
the purchase of somebody else's rights, does the gentleman think 
that $1,500 will go very far toward the purchase of these rights? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahon:a. I will say to the gentleman that 
the commissioner stated to us that this $1,500 would protect 
the Indians completely in the lands and would cure any defect 
in title. If my memory serves me right, this land was given to 
the Indians by some philanthropic institution or person, and was 
taken care of for them, but In some way or other the title was 
not quite complete, and it took $1,500 to cure it. I asked the 
commissioner especially, when before the conference committee, 
if this contemplated the establishment of a new bureau, and he 
said it would not; he said that the Indians were self-supporting. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I renew the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
and will withhold it for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know that I shall want to insist 
on the point of order. I want to call attention to the fact 
that this appropriation is for the purpose, as I see from the 
statement on page 220 of the hearings, of paying an attorney's 
fee. It seems that these Indians way back in 1848 filed their 


petition in the district court of the United States for the dis- 


trict of Louisiana for the purpose of securing a certificate of 
title to a tract of land in the Parish of St. Mary claimed by 
them, 

There was some litigation running along for a number of 
years and finally the litigation was settled in favor of the 
Indians. An attorney who represented the Indians in some 
of these proceedings had a claim against the Indians for 
$1,200. The Indians not paying it, Judgment was secured and 
the lands were to be sold to settle the judgment, but as no 
offer was made equal to two-thirds of the appraised price they 
were not sold, whereupon a Miss McIlhenny, of New Orleans, 
eame forward and paid the judgment. The amount appro- 
priated would, I presume, be used for the purpose of reimburs- 
ing Miss Mellhenny for the sum she paid out to satisfy the 
judgment of the attorney. It may be an entirely proper thing 
for us to go about over the land searching out cases where 
persons having Indian ancestry or some strain of Indian blood 
have gotten into debt and are in hard luck and pay the judg- 
ments against them and their debts generally. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course it is very patent that if we are 
going to start in on that sort of policy we will go far afield and 
spend a great deal of money before we get through. There are 
500 of these Indians, or there were, and it would seem that 
among 500 Indians enough money could be raised to pay a 
judgment of $1,200. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there are 260 
acres of this land, I believe, in controversy, and the land of the 
Indians was valued at a little more than $30 per acre. The 
improvements thereon are valued at from two to three thousand 
dollars, and if we take $1,200 to pay the judgment there would 
be little left for the purchase of additional lands. An appro- 
priation at this time will serve to save the Indians their prop- 
2 and will save a larger draft upon the public at a later 

ate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not denying that a 
proposition of this kind appeals to one’s generosity. I think the 
lady who paid the judgment and thus saved the Indians their 
home is entitled to a great deal of credit, but it is a question 
whether the Government of the United States should assume to 
pay every claim or judgment or debt against people of Indian 
blood. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw his point of order. These are poor Indians, 
and he well knows that all of the Indians in the United States— 
and the United States has recognized these people as Indians— 


are the wards of the Government. These particular Indians 
are the wards of the Government just as much as any other 
Indian, and they are about to lose their lands for the amount of 
$1,200, and I think the Government ought to take care of them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am discussing this be- 
cause it involves an important question. When does an Indian 
or an individual with some Indian blood cease to be a ward of 
the Government, or, never having been in fact a ward of the 
Government, how long is the Government responsible for their 
debts? These Indians acquired their lands in 1848, or at least 
proceedings were instituted at that time under which they se- 
cured the lands. They had then been in possession of this 
land for 70 years. I know nothing about them, but I presume 
it is altogether likely that if you were to go down into that 
community you would have some difficulty in segregating these 
so-called Indians from the people of the community generally. 
So far as we have any information to the contrary, they may be 
Indians in name only. The probability is that they are people 
who have largely intermarried with the whites. At least they 
have lived there now for nigh onto 100 years without having any 
official relationship with the Federal Government. After 100 
years we find that an attorney who attended to some business 
for them secured a judgment against them in the sum of $1,200, 
whereupon sonie sympathetic folks concluded that it would be 
a very fine thing to relieve these so-called Indians, or these 
alleged Indians, from their burden of indebtedness by saddling 
it on the Federal Government. I shall not make the point of 
order, but I do want to suggest that unless we draw the line 
somewhere we will ultimately be called upon to pay the debts 
of people all over the country upon the theory that they have 
some Indian blood. Upon the theory that their forefathers 
having at one time been wards of the Government, or com- 
petent to be considered wards of the Government, we are under 
obligation to relieve them whenever we find them in trouble or 
distress. 

For quite a good many years it was the policy of the Indian 
Bureau to endeavor to make the Indian a self-supporting citi- 
zen, and to sever his connection with the Federal Government 
and withdraw our responsibility from these people. Here are 
Indians that, so far as we know, have not for four or five gen- 
erations had any official relationship with the Federal Govern- 
ment, so far at least as being considered wards of the Govern- 
ment is concerned. The probability is that at no time were 
these Indians or their ancestors recognized as wards of the 
Government in the sense in which we use that term with regard 
to reservation Indians, and yet inasmuch as they have some 
Indian blood and could not pay a little claim and are in debt, 
not disposed to pay, it is proposed to unload the burden on 
Uncle Sam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MINNESOTA, 


Sec. 9. For support and education of 225 Indian pupils at the In- 
dian school, Pipestone, Minn., including pay of superintendent, $39,175 ; 
for general repairs 1 im rovements and for ppt building for 
dormitory pu ses, T, for mechanical an utility shop 
building, $10, ; for septic’ tank, $5,500; in all. 5616 675. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It is my recollection that this item is about $35,000 above 
the estimate. I presume there is a very good reason for that 
increase, but I should like to inquire what the increase above 
the appropriation is to be used for? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the amount used in the 
fiscal year preceding was $55,000. The estimate that came in 
from the department was $51,000, and that. was changed by in- 
creasing it about $10,000 for the purpose of remodeling a build- 
ing to make a dormitory, and at the same time building a shop 
building to be used for general utility purpeses, such as plumb- 
ing, carpentering, tailoring, and various yocations taught at 
that school. I think that is the best of any of the Indian 
schools in the country possibly outside of Carlisle, and it is for 
the purpose of an inexpensive way arriving at a solution of the 
1 of getting further dormitory accommodations at this 

ool. - 

I think it is a most economical proposition, because better 
facilities can be offered there than anywhere else for the same 
money. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I am very glad the gentleman from 
Wyoming recognizes the propriety of this slight increase, and 
I have made this pro forma amendment for the sole purpose 
of calling attention to certain facts relative to Minnesota. This 
school is located in the State at Pipestone, practically on the 
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border line between South Dakota and Minnesota. It is the 
only school in the State of any character receiving a gratuity from 
the United States Government. There is scarcely an Indian in 
the State of Minnesota who is deriving any benefit from the 
school. There are a few, but very few indeed. The great 
majority of the students of the school come from distant 
places—South Dakota, even Nebraska and other States. The 
climate is splendid, the community one of the best in the 
world, the morale of the school extraordinarily high, and it is 
a school that is serving not a local but a general purpose. 
Therefore it seems to me that the committee was extremely well 
advised when it made the slight increase in the appropriation 
for repairs. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true some of the Minnesota Indians 
attend this school? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I looked into that three or four 
years ago, and the number was so ridiculously small that it 
was almost negligible. This school is located in the Sioux 
country, and practically all the Sioux Indians of our State have 
left or were driven out subsequent to 1862. The Indians of 
our State are almost exclusively of the Chippewa Band and 
do not go to the school. I think I am correct in that state- 
ment; if not, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH] 
can correct me. This school is doing an exceedingly valuable 
work for the Indians of that entire region and not for those 
particularly from Minnesota. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the increase in this item was 
very carefully considered by the committee and it was agreed to 
on the very fine showing for the need of an increase that was 
presented by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. PLLSWORTH]. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH] has been at 
the school and he has carefully investigated the- work done by 
the school and the needs of the school. The agreement to in- 
crease this appropriation was unanimous in the committee, and 
I think I am safe in saying that there was no better showing 
made by anyone before the committee for an increase in the 
amount recommended by the Indian Bureau than was made 
jn this particular case by the very affable, able, and energetic 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Initerior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $185,000, 
or so much thereof as may be nece: , of the princi l sum on deposit 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians n the State of innesota, arising 
under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act for 
the relief and civilization of the Ch ppewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota,” and to use the same for the 8 of promoting civiliza- 
tion and self-support among the said Indians in manner and for pur- 
poses provided for in sald act. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the figures “$185,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $100,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 10, strike out the figures “ $185,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $100,000.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in support of this 
offered amendment I would like to have the attention of the 
committee while I present certain facts which I think are 
worthy of serious consideration. The Indians in Minnesota 
are paying their own bills. At no time within a great many 
years have any gratuities been extended by the United States 
to the Chippewas of Minnesota. The treaty which was made 
between the United States and the Chippewa Bands, assembled 
into one, acting as a unit, in 1889 provided that thereafter the 
-property of the Indians should be placed in the hands of the 
United States, a part to be distributed for certain purposes at 
a certain time and a part to be distributed at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior from, time to time, not exceeding a 
certain amount, and the residue to be distributed among the 
people living and members of the tribe at the end of 50 years. 
The justification for this paragraph is found in that part of the 
treaty which says that Congress can appropriate from time to 
time sums of money not exceeding 5 per cent of the annual in- 
come on the trust fund held by the United States belonging to 
these Indians, such sums to be turned over to the Secretary of 
the Interior, by him to be expended for the support and civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. Under that large sums of money have 
been spent in the past. It seems that every year there has been 
an increase in the expenses connected with this administration, 
notwithstanding the fact that every year has shown a decrease 


in the number of Indians actually to be supervised and a large 
increase in the number of Indians who have become self- 
supporting and registered among the competents. It seems easy 
to add an official, to begin an expense, but mighty difficult 
ever to stop or to cut it off. I was extremely surprised to 
find what it is costing to spend the money of the Indians of 
Minnesota. 

For four years I have been trying to get a detailed statement 
from the Indian Office showing the items that come out of this 
appropriation annually made, but by reason of lack of clerical 
assistance or by reason of bookkeeping not being such as to 
make the figures easily ascertainable I have neyer yet been able 
to get that detailed account, although they have supplied me with 
certain lump sums or general subjects of appropriations so that 
we may know what the general sums and general purposes are 
which are cared for out of these funds, I find from the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior transmitted December 6 last, the 
year just closed, there were expended for the support and civ- 
ilization of the Indians of Minnesota out of their own funds 
$274,000. If you gentlemen will recall, last year the bill carried 
not only this $185,000 but an additional appropriation of $25,000 
for a hospital and some other minor appropriations. I think 
there was also one of $40,000 with which to purchase land for the 
Mille Lacs Lake Indians. Now, do you know what it cost—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to speak five minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have an understanding with the gentleman as to the length of 
debate. Will the gentleman from Minnesota consume more than 
10 minutes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
item. The gentleman is seeking to save the Government $85,000 
and to save the Indian funds at the same time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not expect that I shall ask 
for more than 10 minutes myself, but I would like to get con- 
sent for as much time as may be necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Say at the end of 25 or 30 minutes; that 
will be entirely acceptable. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the end of 25 minutes all debate on this section 
and amendments thereto close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that at the end of 25 minutes all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Gentlemen, I was about to in- 
quire if any of you could imagine what it costs the Indians for 
the United States officials to spend $274,000 for their benefit. I 
tell you it costs $215,000. Here is the letter from the Seeretary 
of the Interior containing the figures. In other words, if a man 
has to pay rent for his house of $50 a month, if he were an In- 
dian it would cost another $50 to make the transaction. In 
other words, it would cost him about $100 for his rent. If an 
Indian wants to buy a team of horses for $500, * would cost him 
about $1,000 before he got it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Who pays that? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The Indian pays it out of his 
own money. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 


That is, he pays $274,000? 
And he pays the $215,000. 

Out of his own money? 

Out of his own money. And I 
feel justified in making this statement, because there is gen- 
erally a wide dissatisfaction among the Indians of my State 
over the rapid depletion of their trust funds. They feel they are 
not getting their money’s worth. They are not getting value 
received. Now, the inquiry naturally comes, are those Indians 
incompetent? Are they of such a character that we must 
spend their money for them—and for every dollar that we invest 
for their benefit it will cost them a dollar because of our work? 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I will be pleased to do so, but 
I was about to complete the statement. 

Mr. NORTON. A general complaint was made before the 
committee on this item. A delegation, as the gentleman prob- 
ably knows, appeared before the committee, and appeared by 
an attorney, or by a so-called attorney. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He was an attorney. That was 
Ed Rogers, the best football player in the United States—a per- 
fect gentleman and a first-class lawyer. 
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Mr. NORTON. No; I do not refer to Ed Rogers. I know 
Mr. Rogers well and most favorably. The delegation and the 
one who addressed the committee as their attorney were asked 
to make charges as to some particular misuse of these funds. 
They were unable to do so. Now, can the gentleman present to 
this committee any specific charges of misuse of the funds? 

I desire to say that I quite agree with the gentleman that 
about 90 per cent of these Indians should be released from the 
control of the Government and be given the funds that are now 
in the Treasury belonging to them, but has the gentleman any 
bill of particulars to present in the case other than the general 
statement he makes here now and has made before? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No; I have no bill of particulars 
to file that would be complete. I desire to direct the attention 
of the committee to certain items illustrative of what I think 
the general condition is. I, of course, have not taken the time 
or opportunity to make a detailed investigation of this matter. 

I was a little bit incorrect when I said it cost the Indians 
$215,000 to have spent for them $274,000. It costs them more 
than that. The $215,000 was paid out of their money for 
salaries alone, for employees, according to the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior. You have got to add to this the cost 
of transportation of their supplies and things of that kind, 
which will make the amount much larger. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. By what names do these em- 
ployees go? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Some are superintendents, some 
are teachers, some are farmers, some are laborers, and some are 
Indian policemen. I think those classes include them all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In your judgment, would the reduction 
you have suggested in this item in any way cripple the real 
work that ought to be done among the Indians in their schools 
or in other directions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER] has again expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that he may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota may proceed 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. To be taken out of the time they 
have got. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. To be taken out of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, That question has been in my 
mind ever since I have considered the advisability of making 
this motion. And I am frank to say I do not know. I have 
been requested to make the reduction very much greater than 
I have made it by this motion. I thought it would be wise not 
to reduce it below $100,000. I am not certain but that to re- 
duce it by $85,000 at one blow might work some disadvantage, 
and I certainly do not want to cripple any needed work for 
these Indians. Some of the work I know is splendid. I do not 
want to be captious about it, but I do not know. It seems to 
me if the sum is reduced to $100,000, and there is reasonable 
attention given to the necessities of the situation, no great harm 
will result. I was about to make a further inquiry. What is 
the condition of these Indians whose money is thus being ex- 
pended year after year? I find from the hearings the statement 
of the Assistant Indian Commissioner, Mr. Meritt, that there 
are practically 11,200 Indians in Minnesota subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Government. In these 11,000, however, 6,000 
are unallotted. That means 6,000 Indians no longer having 
tribal relations, or who are children born since the date when 
the allotments were made, and, of course, small children. There 
are only 2,000 of them having trust patents. Three thousand 
five hundred of them have been adjudged competents by the 
Indian Office itself, and patents in fee have hitherto been issued 
to them. However, we must modify that by the further state- 
ment that some of these patents in fee were secured under the 
so-called Clapp Act and some of them are now involved in liti- 
gation, it being claimed they were issued full-blood and therefore 
presumably to incompetent Indians. Especially the commis- 
sioner before the Indian Committee, I am informed, and the 
chairman will correct me if I misstate the faets, as I was not 
there and can not state them of my own knowledge. The In- 
dian Commissioner or his assistant before the Indian Committee 
a few days ago said that at least 60 or 70 per cent of the In- 
dians „ are perfectly competent to manager their 
own rs. 


Therefore, it seems to me, it is very safe to say that of the 
11,000 Indians who are subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, not more than 4,000 or 5,000 at the outside need 
the care of the United States Government in any degree. Per- 
sonally I think the number is not over 2,500. If 2,500, it is cost- 
ing them about $100 apiece each year to have the Government 
manage their affairs for them. It is costing these men who are 
competent, under any consideration or aspect of the case, al- 
most as much to have their business done for them as the valne 
of the business is when it is done. 

Now, to cite some illustrations, I made some stutements be- 
fore the Committee on Indian Affairs the other day to the effect 
that I had learned to my infinite surprise that at the White 
Earth Indian Reservation alone there were six Indian farmers, 
and I venture to say that of the six there was not one who could 
make his living on a piece of land in the woods if be were left 
there. There is no use for six. Nobody contends that there is 
use for the six. I understand that since that time five of them 
have been taken away—that is, in the last 10 days. I also am ad- 
vised that certain other employees of that agency who certainly 
were supernumerary have been taken away. I do not know 
how many ought to be taken away from the service, but I do 
know that there are still too many of them there now. 

I do not want to cripple the service. I do not want to stifle 
any of the good work that has been done, or that ought to be 
done; but I do not like to see the substance of these Indians, 
the property that they have in the hands of the Government, 
over which they are helpless to exercise any control, year by 
year frittered away and wasted in salaries of unnecessary 
employees. Consequently, I place these facts before the com- 
mittee that they may receive consideration. If not now, some 
day soon something should be done. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlo- 
man yield there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman give the 
aggregate number of employees to whom that $214,000 is paid? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I wish I could, but I can not. 
There are some places in the State where excellent work is 
being done. 

I will say to the committee that if this motion prevails I am 
going to follow it with another amendment, appropriating 
$35,000, to be used exclusively in the building of roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I will recognize the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELtS- 
WORTH] is recognized. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman afd gentlemen of the 
committee, being from the State of Minnesota, where these 
Chippewa Indians are situated, and a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I feel that it is my duty when an amendment 
of this kind is pending in the House, in the consideration of 
the measure in the Committee of the Whole, to say something 
about it. 

I sat through the hearings of the committee, and I henrd all 
that was said in the hearings before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs in reference to the $185,000 item of the Chippewas. 
coming from their fund; and I want to say now not only as to 
this amendment but, so far as my service in this House is con- 
cerned, I hope at any time I shall not rise or strike out the last 
word or ask for time on the floor of this House for the purpose 
of making a speech. I have no speech to make upon this ques- 
tion, but I want to say a few things in reference to it, because 
I feel, coming as I do from this State and having a membership 
on this committee, that it would not be proper for me to remain 
silent and refuse to speak on an amendment which, I want to 
say at this time, I do not favor. I do not favor it because this 
committee, I believe, is a fair-minded committee. It has stood 
ready to reduce the amount to be taken from the Chippewa 
Indians’ fund in Minnesota upon proof submitted to it of a 
tangible nature of the fact that the money has been squandered. 

There were a great many things said before the committee 
of a sort of ethereal type about the money being squandered in 
different ways. There was a great deal of time spent before the 
committee upon these items, but when it was finally simmered 
down to the last analysis it amounted to this—that one man 
who said he was an attorney, and appeared for the Chippewas, 
charged that there was a superintendent hired in one of the 
sehools—which was one of the several dozen or scores of 
items making up the amount—who drew $1,000 salary, and he 
did not know but that that superintendent’s services could 
be dispensed with. Thereupon I called this football player of 
Carlisle and Minnesota, concerning whom my colleague has 
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made such an eloquent speech, and asked him if he wanted 
to have this item of $1,000 stricken out, and he said he would 
talk with his colleagues on the reservation about it; and after 
doing so he did not know whether they wanted to do that or not. 
Deducting the tangible part of that sum of $185,000 that this 
man wanted stricken out, would leave $184,000, and they were 
not sure that they wanted that stricken. 

Į am for anything tangible that is submitted to the com- 
mittee, I want everything reasonable in the reduction of this 
fund when the suggestion comes from a responsible source, but, 
as a new Member of this House, I think the committee should be 
sustained, and as a member of the committee I shall stand for 
what that committee stands for, no matter what the political 
complexion of the majority of the committee may be, unless 
those who want changes made come before the committee and 
present evidence in some kind of tangible form. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that my colleague from Minnesota urges it, I be- 
lieve that the committee’s report and the bill should be sus- 
tained, and I believe that this amendment should fail, because 
there is nothing tangible upon which to base it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to advance to any individual 
Chippewa Indian in the State of Minnesota entitled to participate in 
the peeraa fund of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota one-fourth 
of the amount which would now be coming to said Indian under a 
pro rata distribution of said permanent nd: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interlor, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, may use for or advance to any Chippewa Indian in the State 
of Minnesota entitled to share in sai 8 is blind, crippled, 
decrepit, or helpless from old age, disease, or accident, one-fourth of 
the amount which would now be coming to said Indian under a pro 
rata distribution of said permanent fund: Provided further, That any 
money recelyed hereunder by any member of said be or used for 
his or her benefit shall be deducted from the share of said member in 
the permanent fund of the said Chippewa Indians in Minnesota to 
which he or she would be entitled: vided further, That no funds 
paid hereunder to Indians shall be available for paying the debts of 
said Indians incurred prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. x 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
proviso from the last paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, That can not be done when a point of 
order is pending, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I made the reservation of the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of obtaining information 
which was the basis of the motion which I assume the gentle- 
man was going to make. That was to know the occasion for 
this last proviso, “That no funds paid hereunder to Indians 
shall be available for paying the debts of said Indians incurred 
prior to the passage of this act.” 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH ]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman from Minnesota pro- 
ceeds I will say that I understood from his preliminary remark 
that he was going to move to strike that out. I am asking for 
some justification for the retention of this proviso. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It was represented to the com- 
mittee, as I recall, that this language should be placed in the 
bill for the purpose of preventing the collection of these Indians’ 
debts while the money was in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior. ‘There was some considerable discussion about it 
before the committee. I am not quite clear myself that that 
will be a good thing to do. I think the Indian should certainly 
be permitted to pay his debts after the money gets into his 
hands, which. perhaps this might seek to prevent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How can you attach any such condition to 
the funds, that will be distributed to these Indians, as to their 
use after they are in the hands of the Indians? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Undoubtedly you can not con- 
trol that by such language as this, except that it might be used 
asa kind of persuasive force to influence the Indian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I wish te direct attention to a change 
in the phraseolocy from that recommended by the department. 
In the phraseology as submitted to the committee by the depart- 
ment it might have had some force; but under the change made 
by the committee, in striking out some of the language, I ques- 
tion its operation at all. Last year and also this year, in the 
recommendation of the department, in the second line of the 
paragraph, it carried the language not only “to advance,” but 
the Secretary was authorized “to use for or advance.” You have 
seen fit to strike out the words “use for or.” I assume that the 
idea of the Secretary was that he wanted to have control of 
these funds for certain indigent Indians and not allow the money 


to be spent pell-mell by them and be absorbed not for their use. 
If he had the control over this one-fourth of their quota, he 
would haye some disposition as to the payment perhaps of some 
unwarranted debts which were not justified. So I ask the 
gentleman, Why did the committee change the language as car- 
ried last year and as recommended by the Secretary this year? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH] for such statement as he desires to 
make. He has taken considerable interest in this item, and on 
account of it being in his State he is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that under the treaty of 1889 there is a certain specified 
time within which the Government is to pay back to the 
Chippewa Indians their fund, and the fund has been re- 
plenished from time to time by the sale of timber from their 
lands. The Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota have 
something over $6,000,000 in their fund in the United States 
Treasury, and it is the disposition of this fund which has been 
considered by the department and by the committee. In part 
4 of the hearings you will see that Mr, Meritt and the Com- 
missioner. of Indian Affairs appeared before the committee. 
They showed that they were perfectly willing to have this 
one-fourth paid to the Chippewa Indians at this time, as a per 
càpita distribution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What objection could there be to leaving 
it in the discretion of the Secretary, or of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to determine whether the one-fourth should go 
as a right to some of the Indians or be held for their use? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Do you mean “used for or paid to”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. “ Use for or advance to.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The original thought of the depart- 
ment in reference to the distribution of this money was that 
the department be allowed to use for blind, decrepit, and in- 
digent Indians a certain amount, and then that they were to 
pay to all the Indians one-fourth of the fund which they had 
on hand, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are all these Indians restricted Indians? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. They are not all restricted Indians, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not that condition attach to 
those who are restricted? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, Will the gentleman from Wisconsin 
ullow me to answer his question as to why a part was with- 
held? It was for this reason: It was thought that these old, 
blind, and decrepit Indians, who may need some help, ought not 
to have the money paid to them for various obvious reasons, 
but that it ought to be put into the hands of the department 
under such control that they could pay any amount which 
would be necessary, to help those Indians in case of temporary 
distress, and so there was a provision allowing a certain 
amount to be used for or paid to indigent, decrepit, or blind 
Indians who could not handle the whole sum themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am still waiting for an explanation from 
the gentleman as to the reason why the committee did not re- 
tain the limitation as to unrestricted Indians and why they 
adopted language that would compel the Secretury to pay to 
the unrestricted Indians who are not blind, crippled, or decrepit 
the one-fourth part of the fund. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I think the purpose is to pay absolutely 
to all the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota one-fourth of the 
amount, except as to those who are decrepit, and by this measure 
the department can use that amount for them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman state that all the 
Indians who are not blind, crippled, or decrepit or helpless are 
capable of administering their own affairs, and so dispose of 
this fund? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. There are individual instances, as there 
are among the same number of whites. There are some 11,000 
Chippewa Indians, and, with the exception of perhaps a slightly 
less degree of capacity, they are as capable as are the same 
number of whites. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the percentage of unrestricted 
and the percentage of restricted? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I can not tell the gentleman that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MLLER] or any other gentleman give us some reason why we 
should take off the check on the Secretary of the Interior in 
paying this money to the Indians whom he believes have not 
sufficient competency to use the money for their own benefit? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I think unquestionably 75 per cent of the Indians in Minnesota 
are perfectly competent to manage their own affairs. The 
Indian Office fixes the number at 60 or TO per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we not, then, retain the restric- 
tion as to the other 40 per cent, so as to protect their interests, 
as the department has recommended? The language is not 
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susceptible of a construction which would enable the Secre- 
tury to withhold from giving this one-quarter directly to those 
who are not competent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will read that 
carefully, I think he will see that it is not intended that the 
Secretary should pay to incompetents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The only restriction is as to those who are 
blind, crippled, decrepit, or helpless from old age, disease, or 
accident, As to all the others, he is obliged by the changed 
phraseology to pay the one-fourth, whether they are competent or 
incompetent. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I should like to invite the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to this language: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, under such rules and 
regulations. as he may prescribe, may use for or advance to any 
ye {hn Indian in the State of Minnesota entitled to share in said 
fund who is blind, crippled, decrepit, or helpless from old age, disease, 
or accident one-fourth of the amount which would now be coming to 
said Indian under a pro rata distribution of said permanent fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is “ may use for or advance to 
any Chippewa Indian.” The word “any” will have a very 
broad construction. 4 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It gives him the legal authority 
to advance one-quarter to those Indians who are blind, erip- 
pled, decrepit, or helpless from old age, disease, or accident. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The committee has for some reason 
changed the language, and I am trying to ascertain the reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
cousin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask, Mr. Chairman, for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
five minutes; is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I want to say that my understanding of 
this language is that the words “under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe,” the Secretary, having in his office 
the data, could determine what Indians are competent or in- 
competent, and fully provide for what the gentleman requires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But why should you strike out that saving 
and protecting language so that the Secretary of the Interior 
could have the power to protect the Indians that were not com- 
petent? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The language used applies to those 
blind, decrepit, and sick Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking to apply the logie of the 
gentleman’s argument to the 40 per cent incompetents to pro- 
tect their own funds. Yet in this bill you take the authority 
away from the Secretary that he desires. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. As to all other Indians not sick, blind, 
and decrepit, under the rules of the department, such as they 
may make, they can separate the competent from the incom- 
petent Indians and not pay the one-quarter to the incompetents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question the construction of the gentle- 
man merely as to the words “ rules and regulations,” when Con- 
gress directs without any further limit that he can not restrain 
the use of the money. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, $ 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Otherwise it would be necessary for the 
bill to provide for a commission for the purpose of ascertaining 
the competents and the incompetents. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; not when you delegate the authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior to make rules and regulations in 
reference to the incompetents, but you go contrary to the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and no member of the com- 
mittee has advanced any reason or justification, but have simply 
supplemented the argument that I am making why it should be 
retained. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the second 
and third provisos are the ones to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is directing his inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I am directing my present inquiry to 
the reason the committee changed the language as recommended 
by the department, carried in the bill last year, and have stricken 
out the words in line 2, on page 25, “ used for or.“ No member 
of the committee has given a reason why it was stricken out. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. I trust that the gentleman understands the 
purpose of this proviso, and that is that one-quarter of the 
amount now in the Treasury of the funds of the Chippewa Tribe 
be paid to them by the Secretary of the Interior. 


- Mr. STAFFORD. One-quarter of the amount coming due them 
under the treaty of 1889. 

Mr. NORTON. That is one-quarter of the amount now in the 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; not one-quarter of the $6,000,000; it 
does not intend to give them a windfall like that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It will amount to about that— 
one-quarter belonging to each one and the total amount belonging 
to all. 

Mr. NORTON. It amounts to a payment to the Chippewas of 
one-quarter of the funds now belonging to them in the Treasury 
less what is kept separate and apart for school purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. - Will the gentleman state what one-quarter 
will amount to paid to each one? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. About $150 apiece. 

Mr. NORTON, It will amount to about one million and a 
half dollars, and, I think, about $150 to each Indian. Now, the 
proviso contained in the section gives the Secretary of the In- 
terior the right to withhold the amount that is to be paid to 
any Indian who is blind, crippled, decrepit, or helpless from old 
age or disease or accident. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But not to withhold any to be paid an in- 
competent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendment 
thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done while a point of 
order is pending. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 


objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota for a question. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I want to say in answer to the gentle- 
man that so far as there being anything in the law, as I under- 
stand it, which would enable the department to differentiate 
between competent and incompetent Indians, there is nothing 
except the language that it may be withheld by reason of blind- 
ness, decrepitude, and so forth. There is not any authority to 
restrict the payment to incompetent Indians except under the 
words “may make such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
seribe.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the members of the committee have 
any objection to inserting before the word “blind” the word 
“incompetent,” so as to throw the protecting arm of the Secre- 
tary over those who are incompetent? I understand the mem- 
bers of the committee on this side would be willing to accept 
it. Mr. Chairman, I reserved the point of order to the last 
proviso and the paragraph in general. I would like to ask the 
gentleman on the other side who has charge of the bill if he 
would have any objection to inserting the word “incompetent ” 
in line 11 before the word“ blind“? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; I have no objection; I 
think that is all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I renew and reserve the point of 
order. I would like to make an inquiry about the last proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, is there any understanding 
as to the action of the committee respecting the last proviso? 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Erwswonrg] is about to 
move to strike that out. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentle- 
man will agree to that, because I think the language is very 
inadvisable, and for this reason: Under the large revolving fund 
which we have given to the disposal of the Secretary the Secre- 
tary has loaned to many individual Indians of that State money 
with which to buy horses and cattle and make improyements, 
only a part of which has been returned. They certainly ought to 
have the opportunity to pay that back out of this fund, if they 
desire to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, by insert- 
ing after the word “is,” in line 11, page 25, the word “ in- 
competent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 25, line 11, by inserting after the word “is” the word 
“incompetent.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question ˙ agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
section by striking out the last proviso, being all in the para- 
graph after the colon in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 18, after the word “entitled,” strike out the word 
7 and all of lines 19, 20, and 21, as follows: “ Provided 


her, That no funds paid hereunder to Indians = be aruilable for 
paying” t the debts of said Indians incurred prior to the passage of 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, it is doubtful if that amend- 
ment should be agreed to. The purpose of this proviso, in very 
large measure, is to protect the fund that may be paid to the 
Indians from liens that may have been heretofore created by 
the Indians on any funds that might be paid to them out of 
their funds in the Treasury. The probabilities are that many 
of these Indians have given contracts to attorneys for a certain 
percentage of any moneys that these attorneys may be instru- 
mental in getting out of the Treasury for them, and it was the 
intention of members of the committee that the funds should be 
protected from any such use by the Secretary of the Interior 
or by anyone under him, and that any payments that should be 
made should be made wholly to the Indians. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask whether this language was submitted 
by the department in the estimates? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Some language of that import was. I 
think there was a slight change made in it. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman happen to have handy a 
statement which any department official made in regard to the 
matter? The gentleman can examine and reply later if he 
desires. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not particular about 
this matter. I think the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLS- 
wortH] is more interested than any other member of this com- 
mittee, and that what he desires ought to prevail. I am simply 
advising him and the members of the committee what the 
pose of the committee was when the matter was put in the bill, 
when we were making up the bill originally, and when the mat- 
ter was under consideration in the whole committee. It was 
to protect the funds from any Hens or contracts that may be 
outstanding against the funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota to strike out the proviso. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 25, line 18, after the word entitled.“ insert the following: 

t the funds hereunder to be paid to Indians shall not be subject 
to any lien or claim by attorne nya or third parties until after the same 
re et actually paid by e Government and received by said 

n . 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend that amendment by changing the word “by” to the 
word “of,” making it read “claim of attorneys” instead of 
“claim by attorneys.” 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, does not the gen- 
tleman think that the law now existing covers all possible 
cases that might arise? 

Mr. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman that I am not 
certain that the law does cover that provision, but it was the 
intention and it is the desire of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
to have these funds paid out by the Government to these In- 
dians without having the funds subject while in the hands of 
the Government to any claim or lien by attorneys or by others. 
The purpose of that amendment is to carry out that idea and 
the desire of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any 
objection to the gentleman’s amendment unless it is a repeti- 
tion of the general law already existing. It can do no harm 
to incorporate it. 

Mr. NORTON. If there is a general law that would provide 
for what is intended to be provided for by this amendment, 
the amendment, of course, is surplusage. I understand that in 
some cases now funds to be paid out to Indians are being held 
up in the Treasury Department by attorneys who maintain that 
they have claims against these funds. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 3 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I notice the gentleman’s amend- 
ment provides tħat these funds shall not be subject to any 


lien of attorneys or other parties until after the same have 
paid by the Government and received by said 


a little better legislation for 
after the same have been paid by the Government or received 
by said Indians,” because in stating the proposition positively 
I believe we might have here a proposition that would perhaps 
approve of some attorneys or permit suit to be brought for 
attorney’s fees after the funds have passed into the hands 
of these Indians. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, that is not the intention. I doubt if 
it would work out as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, while the gentle- 
man from North Dakota is looking over his amendment with a 
view to perfecting it 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORTON. I now desire to offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

line 8, amend by inserting after the word “entitled” the 
“That the funds. hereunder to be paid to Indians shall not 
to any lien or claim of attorneys or other third parties.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is the fourth proviso, and the words 
“ Provided further” should be inserted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That the funds hereunder to be paid, ete. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agree to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior ng F, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause an examination to be made by experts of the 
Geological Survey of the ceded lands, for which the United States 
has not conveyed title, in the State of ‘Minnesota, embraced within the 

2 — an act 8 “An act for the Tolles and civilization of 


e 25, 
2 
be subject 


as he State of Minnesota,” approved January 

15 iss (25's a A taR 5642) and if there be found any lands bearin 
unable — of a ore or es valuable minerals, the sai 
Secretary ne hereby authorized to reserv: the use and benefit of 


for 
the Chippewa Tad s in Minnesota, ta, the minerals and the mineral 
rights ue pecas to any of the such lands; and the said Secretary 
ereby authorized to withdraw from the Treasury $10,000, or so 


«Ben thereof as ma tn ne rag the Rag, phen eget sum on deposit to 
the credit of the se aes Ind order to make 
the geological examination herein paes r for. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
make a point of order against the paragraph, but I would like 
to offer the following amendment. Strike out after the semi- 
colon, in line 10, page 26, the remainder of the paragraph and 
insert, “and there is hereby appropriated out of the Treasury 
of the United States the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this paragraph.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out after the semicolon, in line 10, page 26, the remainder 
of the Bide ip and insert, “and there is hereby appropriated out 
of the Treasury of the U nited States the sum of et or the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 1 reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. It is clearly subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard 
on the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The point of order’ is the original 
draft of the bill before the House. Lines 10 and 11 says: 

And the said Secretary is hereby authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the prin- 
onal same on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in Min- 
nesa 

Now, the gentleman takes it directly out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. The whole section is 
subject to the point of order; but if the point of order is not 
made, then any germane amendment to the paragraph is in 
order. This is certainly germane to the paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The objection I have to this 
amendment is that these Indians have $6,000,000 in the Treasury 
with which to pay for such a geological examination. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That may prevail among the 
membership of the House as the reason why they should yote 
down my amendment, but it is not a reason why my amendment 
is not in order. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw 
the point of order, as I understand that would take the entire 
section out, and I do not desire to do that. : 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I only want to 
say a few words. I would like to be heard on the amendment 
for a moment. The chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SterHens], has distinctly stated the purport 
of the amendment. The provision in the paragraph is that 
$10,000 of the Indians’ money shall be expended for the purpose 
of exploring these lands by the Geological Survey. My amend- 
ment says that this $10,000 shall come out of the funds of the 
United States. Now, is there any reason why it should? I 
think there is, and I would like to give it to the committee. 
These lands are surplus lands governed by the terms of the 
treaty to be sold by the United States or homesteaded; rather, 
part homesteaded and part sold by the United States, the pro- 
ceeds thereof to go to the benefit of the Indians. Now, I do not 
believe that there is an acre of this land that is worth less than 
$5 an acre. If the Indians should sell the land they could get 
$5 an acre. The United States Government, however, sells to 
its own white citizens for $1.25 an acre, and that is all the 
Indians get out of it. The purpose of this paragraph is to 
reserve to the benefit of the Indian owners the mineral rights 
in the lands, which, I think, is a very good provision; but it 
seems to me that inasmuch as the Federal Government is han- 
dling this acreage mostly for the benefit of its white citizens it 
should pay the sum of $10,000, if nny sum is to be paid, out of its 
own pockets for the purpose of making these explorations by 
the Geological Survey. Now, Mr. Chairman, the fact is that this 
paragraph is inaptly drawn. It should be a straight reserva- 
tion to the Indians of the mineral rights in the surplus lands and 
stop there. The only way you can find an iron mine is to drill 
for it. I think I know something about exploring for iron 
mines. All the experts in the world could go over that land and 
not tell whether it contained a mine or not. They can say 
whether from the formation and geological character there is 
indicated the presence of iron through the entire territory, but 
as far as telling whether they had merchantable iron ore there or 
not, they can not do it, so that the $10,000 will, in a way, be a 
sum wasted, and the Indians are entitled to a straight reserva- 
tion, and that is what ought to have been done, It seems to me 
this is absolutely wasting $10,000 of the Indians’ money, and 
that is the reason why I make this motion. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, I think that this amendment 
ought not to be agreed to. These Indians have in the Treasury 
of the United States in the neighborhood of $6,220,000. They 
have these mineral rights there which will give them probably 
many million dollars’ worth of property more, and if this inves- 
tigation is to do any good it will be for the benefit of the Indians. 
I can not see why this money should not be taken out of the 
funds of the Indians now in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is living up 
pretty close to an iron-mining region, and does he think that 
the exploration provided for here by the geologists is worth $10, 
or 10 cents, to the Indians? 

Mr. KONOP. I think it would be worth a good deal to the 
Indians to find out if there were any mineral deposits there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. All this aren has been gone over 
by geologists, and reports have been made absolutely covering 
this region. 

Mr. KONOP. I was not informed of that fact, but when we 
considered this proposition we considered it very thoroughly 
in the committee, and we thought it best to ascertain by means 
of the Geological Survey what is there, or whether anything is 
there. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that the only way to reach the situation is to make a general 
mineral reservation? That does not cost any money and it is 
effective. 

Mr. KONOP. But I think Congress and the people ought to 
know whether there is anything there, and if there is, what 
is there, and I think the Geological Survey is the proper agency 
to determine that question. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman permit an- 
other inquiry? 

Mr. KONOP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. We had a very fine geologist in 
our State, a professor in the State university, and State geolo- 
gist, and reputed to be one of the best in the country. He 
made an investigation of what is now the Mesabi iron-ore dis- 
trict and said it was commercially valueless; that while there 
was ore there it was soft, and, because mixed with other ingredi- 
ents, could not be used in a furnace. And that statement went 
out in a report and was published. That is the richest single 
mining spot in the world to-day, For that reason I think that 


a geological opinion is valueless on the question of whether iron 
mines exist or not. 

Mr. KONOP. I win say to the gentleman that there may 
have been mistakes made in many instances like that, where 
geologists have said that mining ore was commercially value- 
less. But I think this investigation will do a whole lot of good. 
Mistakes might be made like those that have been made by 
previous geologists, but I think this money ought to be taken 
out of the Indian money now in the Treasury of the United 
States instead of from the money of the people in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KONOP. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I understand from the gentleman and from the 
item in the bill that the committee thinks there may be very 
valuable iron ore or other mineral deposits there? 

Mr. KONOP. That is true. : 

Mr. MANN. And desire to retain that land for the use of 
the Indians, if that be the case, rather than to give it away or 
sell it for a song? 

Mr. KONOP. That is the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. And that the only method you can pursue to 
ascertain that is to make some investigation, and that the only 
branch of the Government that can make that investigation is 
the Geological Survey? 

Mr. KONOP. That was the contention of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. If it should prove that there are valuable min- 
ernal deposits there, those will inure to the benefit of the In- 
dians, will they? 

Mr. KONOP. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. They will get the benefit of them? 

7 KON OP. Yes; it will be all for the benefit of the In- 
dians. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Government of the United States derive 
any financial. benefit from it? 

Mr. KONOP. None whatever. It is all for the benefit of the 
Indians. 

Mr. MANN. It is a very liberal proposition, then, to offer to 
pay the expenses out of the General Treasury and give the 
benetit, if any, to the Indians. I mean, liberal with Government 
money. 

Mr. KONOP. This is for the investigation of Indian prop- 
erty for the purpose of finding out for the Indians whether 
there are any mineral deposits that belong to the Indians, and 
I think the Indians’ money ought to be used to pay for that. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, this money to be appropriated 
here is clearly for the benefit of the Indians, and it appears 
to me should be, without any question, paid out of the funds 
of the Indians. It is not maintained that the Geological Survey 
can determine definitely whether there is any mineral @n a 
particular tract of land or not. All it is expected the Geological 
Survey will be able to determine is whether, from the examina- 
tion made by geologists, the indications are that there are valu- 
able mineral deposits in certain parts of this reservation that 
are of value. This examination that is proposed to be made by 
the Geological Survey may result in the disclosure of mineral 
deposits that will in the future bring to the Indians hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; yes, millions of dollars. It was thought 
by the committee that it would be better to have a geological 
survey made of this reservation than to indiscriminately reserve 
the mineral rights in all the Indian lands on the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 8500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act for the relief 
and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” 
and to use said withdrawn sum in the purchase and fencing of burial 
grounds for the Fond du Lac Band of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. I would like to find out about this item. Five hun- 
dred dollars will not purchase a very large burial ground. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In justification for this item I will 
say that it was the unanimous opinion that it should be paid. 
Mr. Meritt offered the following justification for the item: 

The superintendent reports that a permanent cemetery for the 
Indians of the Fond du Lac Reservation is urgently required ; that those 
living in the vicinity of Sawyer, Minn., have been burying their dead 
on the allotment of Kato Zoway. and that this site, comprising about 6 
acres, should be purchased and retained as.a tribal cemetery ; that the 
Indians living near Cloquet have appropriated for burial purposes a 
part of the allotment of Z. Burton Coffey, and that 10 acres of this 


allotment should be likewise purchased, sald area covering all the bodles 
already buried and furnishing room for further burials. This tract he 
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reports can be purchased for $30 an acre, and the 6 acres on the other 


allotment for $20 an acre. He estimates the cost of fencing at $80. 

For the reason that no appropriation is available for these p 
legislation has been prepared. f 

Mr. MANN. Have not the Indians any other land there that 
has not been allotted? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They have both been allotted 
according to the statement. The names of the Indians to whom 
allotments haye been made are given. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any other lands ef the Chippewas that 
have not been allotted? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I suppose so, but it would cost 
more to remove the bodies elsewhere than this would amount to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is there any money provided in 
the bill to take care of the graves of the deceased members of the 
Fond du Lac Band over at Superior Point? That has been a 
subject of controversy for years, I thought this was the same 
thing. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say 6 acres, at 
$30 an acre. That would be $180. If you expended $320 for 
fencing it, that would take the entire amount. 

Mr, STEPHENS of ‘Texas. The gentleman will observe that 
it is for the purchase and fencing of burial grounds. 

Mr. KONOP., The fencing, it is estimated, will cost $80. 

Mr. MANN. Mr.,Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue to the Northern Minnesota Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church a patent in fee for 5 acres, to be jelly 

ett 


described, in the southeast corner of lot 1, section 19, townshi; 


north, range 21 west of the fourth principal meridian, on_the 
Lake Indian Reservattl 


e on, Minn., said action to be in lieu of that au- 

thorized and directed in the act of August 1, 1914 (88 Stat. L., 591). 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I regerve a point 
of order on the paragraph. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Miter] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman desire to 
make a point of order, or reserve it? I admit that it is sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to reserve the 
point of order and make a little statement of about three min- 
utes, but I will not do so if the gentleman wishes to proceed. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Let the gentleman proceed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this is proposed 
to change existing law, and therefore it is subject to a point 
of order. 

The Nett Lake Indian Reservation in Minnesota is far in the 
interjor, in the neighborhood of the lakes and woods. The only 
missionary in there permanently has been a Methodist mis- 
sionary, and his work has been of the highest character. The 
Methodists have maintained a mission there for many years. 
They now have an additional missionary, making two, one of 
whom spends all his time there, and the other travels around 
and covers other reservations as well. They had a parsonage 
that was built out of logs, and they were about to build a church 
when the parsonage burned down. They found they could not 
build a church under the rules of the Methodist Home Mission 
Society, unless they had a title in fee to the land. The site se- 
lected was a very excellent one for that purpose, and certaintly 
not needed for any other purpose*connected with the agency. 
There are about 480 acres of land reserved for agency purposes 
at this place. There are about 270 Indians who actually live 
in that vicinity, not on their allotments, because they are tres- 
passers, but occupying the land in this region by the courtesy of 
the Government. This site was back of the lake, up the crest 
of the hill and beyond. 

The agent who was there previous to the present agent recom- 
mended that the site be granted to the church at that place. The 
church wanted 40 acres. I think it has been customary in most 
of the reservations to give these church mission societies any- 
where from 160 acres down to 40 acres. One hundred and sixty 
acres is not needed, and I hardly think that 40 acres is needed, 
but they thought they wanted it. A provision was put through 
some years ago, deeding this lot, a fraction under 40 acres, to 
the Methodist church. Funds were appropriated, and they ac- 
cumulated materials with which to build the church and the 
parsonage, but the Secretary of the Interior refused to issue a 
patent. 

Another agent arrived and took the place of the preceding 
agent, and for some reason that I can not possibly understand 
he seems to be entirely hostile to the presence of that chureh 
institution, and has made reports that to me seem so wild and 
far from the existing facts that it does not seem to be possible 


that he could have carefully investigated the facts before he 
made the report. Its substance is contained in the “ justifica- 
tions“ here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired, 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to have five minutes 
more, Mr. Chairman, because this item will beb up again, and I 
think the committee ought to understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 


jection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, can we get an 
agreement? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think anybody else wants 
to say a word. I am going to make a point of order. 

gues seater S of Texas. Let the gentleman make the point 
of o S 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the committee. should 
investigate this matter. I have had personal knowledge of this 
for three years. } 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. At the bottom of page 234 of the 
hearings I find this statement: 

Five acres should be amply sufficient for church, 

. Sore ply parsonage, and 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course that is perfectly 
ridiculous. That is the opinion of the agent who is there now. 
It was not the opinion of the agent who was there before. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the opinion of the agent; 
yes. Would the gentleman be opposed to letting this church 
get any part of the land? 

Mr. MILLER of-Minnesota. They have 40 acres now, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That has been the custom for 
many years, has it not, that when a denomination of any kind 
or character has a tract of land for church purposes on an 
Tentan F it is, before the land is allotted, given to that 

ur 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; the gentleman is entirely 
correct, and believes with me on that subject, I think. This 
agent reported adversely on the whole proposition, and sug- 
gested that the church be given 5 acres of land. The land that 
he has picked out is situated in a swamp. 

Mr. MANN. He is a liberal. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; he is the most enthusiastic 
liberal I ever saw in my life. The place he has picked out is 
away from the village and away from the meeting place. It is 
claimed by the agent—and the report is in the “ justifications ”— 
that the United States has built several cabins for indigent 
Indians on this tract. That is true. I investigated the matter 
myself during the past fall. About a dozen houses have been 
constructed on this tract; also there is an Indian burial ground 
on the tract. That statement in the report is true. 

In order to meet this the Methodist conference, which was in 
session at the time in my State, at my request, authorized their 
representatives in a legal way to deed back to the United States 
Government the whole northerly 10 acres upon which are located 
all these buildings. We could not find another building located 
on any of this tract excepting that of one man named 
Otter, who was a trespasser, and who, of course, is entitled to 
remain there if he wants to, so far as the church is concerned, 
as long as he wishes; but he is preparing to move to his allotment 
at the present time. These dead Indians’ bodies have, nearly 
every one of them, been put into the ground with the prayers 
of the Indian missionary, for whom it is proposed a site shall 
be given upon which to build a church and a home that he may 
live in. This is in the woods. It will not be a beautiful frame 
house or a beautiful frame church. It will be a log house and 
a log church, on a spot that is not very near an Indian school 
or an Indian office or an Indian agency. It is some distance 
away from all. The council hall of the Indians is upward of 
half a mile away. It is the strategic place for a church or 
mission, and they ought to have a space big enough on which 
to build a church and to build a home for the missionary, and 
have a garden spot on which he can grow something upon which 
to live. 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. KONOP. As I understand, this organization, the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Minnesota Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will have not only the 5 acres that will be 
given them by this provision, but 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What else would they have? 

Mr. KONOP. It seems as though there was in- 
serted here in the language of the justification that the mission- 
ary authorities, on receipt of a patent for the whole 40 acres, 
should reconvey. : 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have just made that statement, 
They have the title to it now. As a legal proposition, I would 
say that the Methodist Church now has the title to this land, 
and this will be purely negative. It was granted to them two 
years ago. They accepted it in good faith and went ahead and 
bullt the church; and they propose, in order to meet this ob- 
jection by the department, which I think is a valid objection, 
that they will deed back to the Government 10 acres, leaving 
themselves but 30. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman—— i f 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. In the committee I made the same ar- 
gument that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] made, 
that this conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church now 
has title to this 40 acres of land. I do not see under what au- 
thority the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has refused to issue 
the patent to the church. It occurs to me that there has been 
no good showing as to why part of this land should be taken 
back. The church has been very reasonable—— 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman address himself par- 
ticularly to the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman evidently desires to argue the 
faets before arguing the law. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from North Da- 
kota is addressing himself to the facts. 

Mr. NORTON. I merely intend to preface my discussion of 
the point of order by stating first the facts as I have found 
them to be. The church has proposed to the Indian Bureau to 
redeed to the Interior Department 10 acres of this land. These 
10 acres include the grounds on which is located the school 
buildings and the cemetery. It occurs to me that the church 
has been most liberal in its offer to redeed this 10 acres, and 
that a patent should issue at once for the entire 40 acres to the 
church, as already provided by law. I trust that if a vote is 
taken on this item it will be stricken out. As to the point of 
order, I do not think there is any question at all but that the 
paragraph is subject to the point of order made against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance and M e Including . masts of the irriga- 
tion systems on the Fort iknap Reservation, in Montana, $20,000, 
rigger ty aes in accordance with the provisions ef the act ef April 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. How many irrigation systems are there now on the Fort 
Belknap Reservation? What irrigation system is there besides 
the Milk River system? 7 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Page 239 of the hearings contains 
a statement with reference to that. ; 

Mr. MANN. If I recall correctly, we used to appropriate 
this sum of money for the operation of the Milk River irriga- 
tion system. I notice this year you describe it as “systems,” 
and I just wondered what other systems they had there and 
whether we were maintaining the other systems. 

Mr. KONOP. On page 241 of the hearings the gentleman will 
find the information which he wants. It is there stated that the 
projects are the Milk River system, the White Bear system, the 
Three Mile Coulee system, the People’s Creek system, and the 
Lodge Pole and Big Warm systems. 

Mr. MANN. I think possibly they used all to be called the 
Milk River system. 

Mr. KONOP. Now they are all included under the Fort 
Belknap Reservation project. 

Mr. STOUT. There are three Indian reclamation projects 
in the State, if the gentleman desires that information. 

Mr. MANN. No; I am inquiring about the Fort Belknap 
Reservation. 

Mr. STOUT. The units which have been read by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Konop] are the units under the Fort 
Belknap Reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States not to exceed 
the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the 

rincipal sum on deposit to the credit of the Indians on the Blackfeet 

teservation in Montana. for the purpose of purchasing and caring for 
cattle for the use of individual Indians, seeds, amd necessary farming 
equipment, to enable them to become self-supporting: Prorided, That 
said sum shall be expended under conditions to be prescribed by the 


Secretary of the Interior for its repayment and placed into the 
Treasury to the credit of the said tribe on or before June 30, 1925: 


of the Interior shall submit to 


Provided further, That the Secreta: 
y in December a detailed state- 


Con annually on the first Mon 
ment as to the expenditure of this fun 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of making an inquiry of some member 
of the committee, if he will state briefly what the department 
Says about this experimental work of furnishing seeds, stock, 
farm implements, and so forth, to the Indians, to encourage them 
in habits of industry, in stock raising, and so forth. Of course 
I know the department must think it is successful, or they 
would not be asking for further appropriations; but if any 
member of the committee can state how successful they think 
it is, I wish he would tell us. 

Mr. KONOP. On pages 246 and 247 there is this statement in 
reference to that item: 


cipal sum on d. t to th 

‘or the a of purchasing live stock to assist 
the Indian in embarkin the live-stock industry. There are at the 
present time about 2,500 Indians living on that reservation, a number 
of whom are already successful stockmen and have good herds, but 
there is also quite a number who have no stock at al The land on 
the Blackfeet tion is especially adapted to the grazing of live 
stock, and, owing to the shortness of e summer season, is not 
especially suitable for agricultural purposes. The allotments of this 
reservation com 280 acres of grazing land and 40 acres of irrigable 
land each. Owing to the impracticability of conducting successful 
farming operations a large portion of these Indians seek employment 
elsewhere at day labor and their homes and allotments are therefore 
badly neglected. 

If the reservation is properly stocked with cattle, beneficial use can 
be made of the 6 available and the general condition 
of the Indians can be proved by harvesting hay and raising alfalfa 
and other forage which can be utilized in feeding the live stock and 
for which a ready market can be had at home on account of the need 
of providing winter feed for them. 


Mr. MANN. I was not referring to this particular item so 
much as to the general subject. I think we have appropriated 
for these same people heretofore, however. 

Mr. KONOP. In the hearing it is stated that the balance of 


this fund available July 1, 1915, including refunds. was 
$162,933.47. 
Mr. MANN. I have all that information. I will not bother 


the gentlemau further. 

Mr. NORTON. In reply to the gentleman’s question I will 
say that the department consider that they are doing a good 
work under these appropriations; that they are each year en- 
couraging the Indians to cultivate more land; and that each 
year they are getting better results through the Indians from 
the cultivation of their farm lands. That is what the depart- 
ment says in substance about this. 

Mr. MANN. Can the gentleman say how many acres of land 
are under actual cultivation by the Indians, outside of the 
irrigation systems, or including the irrigation systems, in the 
United States? 


Mr. NORTON. I think I can give the gentleman that in- 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. I am afraid not. 

Mr. NORTON. As reported by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they report that information. I 


have been over that report. I may be mistaken, but I do not 
think they give that information. On the contrary, I think they 
carefully refrain from giving it. 

Mr. NORTON. The report for the fiscal year ended June 30. 
1915, of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on page 119, gives the 
statement that the amount of the allotted lands cultivated by the 
Indians in 1915 was 532,000 acres, and the amount of unallotted 
lands cultivated by the Indians was 132,144 acres. That has 
reference only to agricultural land. The same table gives the 
amount of allotted lands cultivated by the Indians in 1911 as 
265.000 acres. In 1915 there was almost twice as much allotted 
lands cultivated by the Indians as was cultivated in 1911. 

There was in 1915, 20,000 acres more unallotted Innds culti- 
vated by the Indians than was cultivated by them in 1911. This 
shows what appears to me to be a splendid increase in the acre- 
age being cultivated by the Indians of the country. 

Mr. MANN. I may be mistaken, but I do not think that when 
they give the amount of land cultivated by Indians they mean 
the actual number of acres cultivated. I may be wrong about 
that. s 

Mr. NORTON. That is apparently what is intended by this 
report, because in another column is given the area of allotted 
agricultural land. This land does not include grazing land. 
In 1915 the report stated that there were over six millions of 
allotted land and 969,441 acres of unalloted land belonging to 
Indians. 

Mr. MANN. I think, however, it does include land where the 
Indian is raising stock, notwithstanding it says that it does not 
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If an Indian allottee has a stock farm 


include grazing land. 
where he cultivates very little, the whole farm is included as 


cultivated land. I do not say that is an improper inclusion, 
What I would like to know, if anybody can find out, is how much 
land they can get the Indians to turn over and plant in prefer- 
ence to raising stock. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have never seen an estimate of 
that kind. We know how much land is allotted, but whether 
they are farmers, and how many acres of each farm is culti- 
vated, we can not tell. 

Mr. NORTON. If table No. 11, page 119, of the commis- 
sioner’s report does not give the actual acreage cultivated and 
actually used for farming it is a table that is misleading. 
Table No. 12 of that report, page 124, gives the acreage of graz- 
ing land used by the Indians. The report states that in 1915 
there were 8,702,245 acres of allotted land grazed by Indian 
stock. In 1915 there were 21,894,890 acres of unallotted land 
grazed by Indian stock; in 1911 there were 4,696,446 acres of 
allotted land grazed by Indian stock, and 18,729,124 acres of 
unallotted land grazed by Indian stock. 

I read these tables quite carefully some time ago, and was of 
the impression that table No. 11 gave the actual number of 
acres cultivated. If that is not the information contained in 
this statement, I quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
that it would be well to have such information furnished by the 
Indian Bureau. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the wisdom of this item 
was questioned when the matter was presented to the commit- 
tee, but upon investigation it was learned that the lands in this 
reservation or agency here were very rich grazing lands. Hach 
Indian has as his share 40 acres for irrigation and 280 acres for 
grazing purposes. Cattle raising is a very successful industry 
by many of the Indians. Some of them are not provided with 
stock. It is proposed by this appropriation to enable those who 
do not now have stock to embark in a small way in the stock 
business. Last year some 1,800 heifers and 60 bulls were pur- 
chased for the Indians, and the venture has been a success as 
an industry in that immediate section. 

There is a large range there now, used by cattle rangers, 
which belongs to the Indians. They are getting very little out 
of it. They are getting very little out of the real grazing value 
that is paid to them in money. If they can own the cattle and 
raise the cattle on their own land it will be of much more ben- 
efit to them than the small amount they get for the use of the 
land. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana valuable 
for agricultural or horticultural purposes, heretofore classified as tim- 
berlands, may, in the discretion of the retary of the Interior, be 
appraised and opened to homestead entry under regulations p bed 
by him, upon condition that homestead entrymen shall at the time of 
making their original homestead entries pay the full value of the timber 
found on the land at the time that the appraisement of the land itself 
is made, such payment to be in addition to the appraised price of the 
lands apart from the timber. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
last paragraph; I do not quite understand it. Have we bought 
the land? 

Mr. KONOP. As I understand the provision, it provides that 
when the land is turned over to the person making the home- 
stead entry the timber shall be valued and sold together with 
the land. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but what is the authority for selling 
the land, or giving it away, as a homestead? It says “the 
land on the Flathead Indian Reservation heretofore classified 
us timber may be appraised and opened to homestead entry,” 
and it makes no reference to any existing law on the subject. 

Mr. KONOP. The present law requires that timber shall be 
cleared off before the lands are open to entry. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that part of it; but what authority 
is there to open it for entry other than this provision here? 

Mr. KONOP. There must be a law for opening it. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois make the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. No; I reserved the point of order. 

Mr. KONOP. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. Srovr] 
says there is law. : 

Mr. STOUT. I can not recall the section, because I am not 
a lawyer. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is the very reason the gentleman ought 
to recall it. „ lawyer would know how to find it? and hence 
would not carry it in his head. 

Mr. STOUT. I do not carry it in my head or anywhere else, 
unlike a great many lawyers in that respect; but there is a law 


whereby part of the Flathead Indian Reservation has been 
opened up for homestead entry, and certain timber provisions 
whereby they should pay for the timber. 

Mr. MANN, I may be in error, but I had the impression that 
the timberland, under the law authorizing entries to be made on 
this reservation, was reserved from homestead entry. There is 
no provision here in reference to that except this language. It 
may be sufficient, and I will not say that it is not. 

Mr. STOUT. I think the law provides that the timber shall 
be appraised and sold to the homestead entrymen. 

Mr. MANN. That is the purpose of this provision. 

A STOUT. It was my idea that that was always the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SHACKLEFORÐ having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested : 

S. 4155. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to supply 
tents for temporary use of destitute persons in flood-stricken 
districts, and for other purposes. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
NEBRASKA. 


Sec. 11. For support and education of 490 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Genoa, Nebr., includin pay of superintendent, $66,175 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $ „000; for new boilers at power 
pant extension of 33 system and of water and sewer main, and 

or construction of septic tank, $10,800; in all, $81,975. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS] has an amendment which we 
have agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk und ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 7, after the word “superintendent,” strike out the 
figures 66.175 and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 66.800"; 
and at the end of line 10 strike out 81,975“ and insert * 84,600.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment was offered for the purpose of making a correction. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand that there was a 
mistake made by the Clerk in adding up the figures? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is correct. The correc- 
tion was made last year in this item, but since the appropriation 
bill failed last year, it was not noticed this year in making up 
the new estimates, and this amendment simply provides for 
the $167 per capita, the same as at all of the other schools. 

Mr. MANN. What did we carry in the bill last year? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The amendment last year 
provided for $167 per capita, but the bill failed, and in figuring 
the estimate this year they took no note of the correction that 
was made last year and simply took the amount of the increased 
enrollment of 25 pupils, which accounts for the difference. 

Mr. MANN. The bill last year in that place carried $64,500? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. That is correct. 
$2.00. MANN. For 375 pupils. They have added to that nearly 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; they have added 25 
pupils. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
tional pupils. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The attendance in the school 
has increased so that the school is allowed 400 in the bill instead 
of 375. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of Jand and water rights for the Washoe Tribe of 
Indians, the title to which is to be held in the United States for the 
benefit of said Indians, $10,000, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended: for the support and civilization of 
said Indians, $5,000; in all, $15,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
Would it be entirely satisfactory to the gentleman to strike 
out the language “to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended ”? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the language in lines 6 and 7, “to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended.” 


It is to take care of the 25 addi- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the language referred to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, it is subject to 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NEW MEXICO, 


Sec. 13. For support and education of 450 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, 
$77,400; for general repairs and improvements, $8,000; for the pur- 
sors ae additional acreage adjoining the school farm, $12,000; im all, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of obtaining information. What is 
purposed in increasing the acreage at the school at Albuquerque? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that 
that is quite a large school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had the pleasure of visiting the institu- 
tion, and I will state that it is an up-to-date school. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They have recently changed that 
school into an industrial school and they are teaching agricul- 
ture to the students to a very great extent. It is very bene- 
ficial to them. They only had a small plat of land, for the 
reason that the location of the school is near the town of 
Albuquerque, and they have not sufficient ground, as we are 
informed and as the committee thinks, to run this industrial 
correctly. We have a statement here in reference to the 
matter: 

The amount of $12,000 is requested for the purchase of additional 
Jand adjacent to or In the vicinity of the school farm. With an at- 
tendance of 400 pupils the school has available for the p s of 
agricultural and dairy instructions only 40 acres of land. It is de- 
ee ae add to this tract so as to provide adequate instruction for the 
pup: 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many acres is it desired to add? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. HERNANDEZ] can give the gentleman more information 
about the value of the land. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ronp] made a special trip there, and he ought to be able to give 
more information than anyone else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not as much as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. MANN. We were there together. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I will say to the gentleman that land 
around Albuquerque is very valuable, as perhaps the gentleman 
knows. — 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite well acquainted with the school. 
It is an up-to-date school, which is being attended by a large 
number of the youth of both sexes—more girls than boys or 
young men. I am inquiring as to the question of the acreage 
that is proposed to be purchased with this additional amount of 
$12,000. 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. The amount of $12,000 is recommended 
for the purchase of additional land adjacent or in the vicinity 
of the school farm. 

Mr. KONOP. It is to purchase 40 acres more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the information I desire. I hardly 
think the price is at all exorbitant, if it is approximate to the 
present school. 

Mr. KONOP. On page 264 of the hearing Mr. Meritt makes 
the statement that they expect to purchase a tract of 40 acres 
of irrigated land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That explains it in an entirely satisfactory 
manner, Mr. Chairman, and I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the pay of one special attorney for the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, and for neces- 
sary traveling expenses of said attorney, $2,000, or so much thereof as 
the Secretary of the Interior may deem necessary. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 25, Insert the following as a new para 

= or construction work on the Indian 1 — ies from 


Mesa Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mex., on the Navajo Reserva 
tion, $15,000, said to be reimbursed from 


d 
labor as far as possible for the construction of highway.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, on the opening day 
of this session I introduced H. R. 24, which reads as follows: 
3 the sum of $15,000, ar so much 3 may be avy per ig 
wise pa Ble Ce a — the . a — n aa under the 
223 Agency on the Navajo Indian Reservation the State of New 

The amendment that I have just offered is practically the 
same as H. R. 24. I have changed the langunge somewhat to 
conform to the phraseology of a similar item in this general 
Indian appropriation bill. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that this is a matter I have been 
working on for overa year. The people of southwestern Colorado 
are very much interested in the construction of this Indian 
highway from Cortez, Montezuma County, Colo., through the 
Mesa Verde National Park and down to the Navajo Indian 
Reservation past Shiprock to the town of Gallup, on the Santa 
Fe Railroad, in New Mexico. The hope of the people of that 
section of the country is that this road may be made an auto- 
truck road and a good highway for automobiles and all kinds 
of travel. I know of no section of country where a good road 
would be of more service to the people or be of more importance 
toward the improvement and development of the country than 
the construction of this road. While it will be of great service 
to the farmers of Montezuma County, it will also furnish an 
outlet for the people of La Plata County and the city of Du- 
rango through Farmington, by way of Shiprock to Gallup, and 
make an outlet to that entire country down to the Santa Fe 
Railroad. s 

In pursuance of my efforts in behalf of this measure the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs had an elaborate investigation 
made of this entire route last fall, and the superintendent of 
construction, Mr. E. D. Kinney, made a detailed report on 
September 22, 1915, to the Hon, H. F. Robinson, superintendent 
of irrigation, who in turn, on October 2, 1915, made a full re- 
port to the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs upon 
the subject. Those reports are here before the committee for 
inspection. They are toe long te insert in the RECORD: 

I certainly hope the chairman of the committee [Mr. STEPHENS 
of Texas] will not insist upon his point of order and that there 
may be no other objections to the adoption of this amendment. 
I will include in my remarks some correspondence which I have 
had with the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. But 
I more particularly want to call your attention to the official 
report to the Indian Affairs Committee upon my bill, H. R. 24, 
prepared by the Secretary of the Interior, under date of Janu- 
ary 28, 1916. Secretary Lane makes a very forcible argument 
in support of this bill and urges. that this amount of $15,000 be 
appropriated for expenditure on this highway each year until 
the total amount of the estimated cost of $54,253.28 has been 
appropriated and the project completed. 

The Secretary shows that this road will be of great benefit 
both to the Indians and white people. It will enhance the value 
of Indian lands and afford them much better facilities for their 
development, and owing to the excessive freight rates on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad through Colorado and New 
Mexico it will afford a wonderfully beneficial outlet for the 
farmers of southwestern Colorado. It will benefit the Govern- 
ment of the United States also in making a convenient and 
readily accessible road for the tourists to visit the Mesa Verde 
National Park, the home of the ancient cliff dwellers, one of the 
most marvelous and interesting parks in the world, which has 
heretofore been difficult of access. I visited the ruins of the 
cliff dwellers last fall again, and I hope some day to take time 
to describe them to this House. In fact, there are a great many 
reasons why this road should be constructed. It will before 
many years be one of the great highways of this country, tray- 
eled by thousands of people every year. 

I have a large number of letters and petitions and resolutions 
from the citizens and business men’s organizations and city and 
county officials and others, urging Congress to pass this bill, and 
I am confident that there is no other item in this entire Indian 
appropriation bill that will, in proportion to the amount of 
money expended, be as beneficial to as many people as will the 
ado; tion of this amendment. 5 

My colleague, the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HERNAN- 
DEZ], I am confident will corroborate what I say, and he has 
personal knowledge of the Navajo Indians and of the reserva- 
tion through which this highway runs that I know will be inter- 
esting to the committee, and I will leave it to him to make a 
statement, if he will, in support of my amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. May I ask the gentleman is this 
road to be built upon the Indian reservation entirely for the 
benefit of the Indians, or for the benefit of some white people? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It will benefit both the white men 
and the Indians on the Navajo Indian Reservation. That reser- 
vation contains all told about 9,000,000 acres of land, and this 
road will be the main outlet for the Navajoes. I may say that 
the Navajo Indians are fairly good workers. They have done 
most of the work on this road thus far, and the Government 
ought to help them, and also help the white people, by building 
this highway across this reservation, which is now a great 
barrier between the people and a good railway outlet. 

Mr. HICKS. Might I ask the gentleman how near does this 
road go to Pueblo Bonita? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not know exactly, but the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ] can tell you. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. It goes through it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman if 
the Indians have recommended that the funds be used for this 
purpose? As it is made reimbursable it must come out of the 
Indians’ funds. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My understanding of these reports 
from the Indian agencies is to that effect. There are a number 
of reports upon this road from the Indian agents, as well as 
from Mr. Meritt, Mr. Sells, and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ] give information as to whether the 
Indians favor an appropriation of their own money for this 
purpose? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Yes; as far as I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 


has expired. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I will insert some 


reports upon this subject as a part of my remarks, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 18, 1915. 


My Dran Mr. TAYLOR: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
dated March 9, 1915, submitting a resolution adopted at a meeting held 
by the farmers of Montezuma County, Colo., at which it was d that 
action be taken to agitate the construction of roads across the Navajo 
and Ute Indian Reservations to cump N. Mex. 

Good roads are recognized to be an important factor in the industrial 

rogress of the Indians, and the office has had under consideration the 
Enprovement of conditions on the Navajo Reservation and the construc- 
tion of a road entirely across the reservation from Gallup to Farmington 
by way of Shiprock. The superintendents of the various ncies having 
Jurisdiction over the reservation have filed reports and plans giving an 
estimate of the cost of the work and showing that the proposed improve- 
ments would result in yea ed benefiting the Indians. 

Owing to the depleted condition of funds applicable for the work, it 
has been impossible to take any direct action, and it appears that unless 
a ial appropriation is made for the purpose the office would be 
unable to undertake any extensive work at this time. 

The resolution submitted by you has been placed on file and will be 
given consideration in connection with the other papers in the case at 
any tm ty na one available. 

ery truly, yours, 
4 mee E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon, Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, September 11, 1915. 


My Dran Mr. TAYLOR: The 8 is acknowled of your letter 
dated September 2, 1915, with further regard to the con: ction of 
roads across the Navajo and Ute Indian Reservations. 

Since the reports were made by the superintendents of the various 
agencies having jurisdiction over the reservations, the 8 
of the San Juan Agency has been able to improve road conditions under 
his jurisdiction. arious.road organizations and other bodies adjacent 
to the reservation have just 28 r resolutions regarding 
the improvement of the remainder o e route across the reservation 
toward Gallup. There are not yet funds available for extensive improve- 
ments, but with the view of doing everything possible to better the 
present conditions, an engineer has been detailed to make an investiga- 
tion to ascertain the cost of necessary roads and bridges. 

The investigation has not yet been completed. As soon as possible 
you will be advised of the information obtained and furnished with 
copies of the reports desired, as well as a draft of legislation in the 
event an appropriation seems advisable. 

Very truly, yours, - 


Hon. Epwanp T. TAYLOR, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 13, 1916. 

My Dran Mn. Taxtor: I am returning herewith the copies of cor- 
respondence which were left in the office some time ago, with a copy 
of H. R. 24, providing for an appropriation of $15,000 for the construc- 
tion of a wagon road on the Navajo Reservation in New Mexico. 

This is only one of many proposed road and bridge projects in north- 
western New Mexico for which appeals have been made for Government 
funds. There has agitat the proposition of constructing a 
bridge across the San Juan River near Farmington, N. Mex., at a 
cost of approximately eres Efforts have also been made to provide 
for the construction of a highway across the Jemez and Zia pueblos; 
also for the construction of a bridge across the Jemez River at a site 


E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


within the Zia pueblo. I doubt the wisdom of pushing all these projects 
and think it most advisable to decide which is the most urgent an 
then make concerted efforts to obtain an appropriation for the one. 
The reports obtained on the San J 
conflicting in that there is a difference of opinion rearing the proper 
e In 


uan River Bridge are somewhat 
proportion of the cost which should be borne by th dians. The data 
obtained regarding the Jemez River Brid and the road across the 
Zia and Jemez pueblos is not definite enough to justify the making of a 
recommendation without further investigation. 

As a survey has been made, data N 
talls arran In the case ot the Shiprock- G 
project should receive preference. 

Very truly, yours, 
Hon. E. T. TAYLOR, 
. House of Representatires. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, October 15, 1915. 


again to your letter regarding the 
avajo Reservation on a line between 

prock and Gallup, N. Mex., you are informed that the investigation 
referred to in office letter of tember 11, 1915, has now been com- 
pleted by an engineer of the Indian Irrigation Service. According to 


and all preliminary de- 
allup Road, P feel that that 


Caro SELLS, Commissioner. 


My Dran Mr. TAYLOR : Referrin 
8 of a road across the 


a survey made and an estimate prepa: by him, it will require be- 
tween ,000 and $55,000 to construct a permanent highway over that 
part o unimproved. These figures far exceed 


the course that is Rs 
superficial estimates of $20, or thereabouts heretofore made for the 
work. This may be accounted for by considering that all former esti- 
mates were not on surveys but rather on observations taken 
while 3 over the country, which, though very smooth appar- 
ently, is in ity more or less broken by swales, to cross which it will 
be necessary to raise the roadbed for drainage. 

The superintendent of the Navajo Agency suggests that a certain 
sum be set aside each year, in case the road is built, in order that the 
project may be completed within two or three 8 Under this 
arrangement an appropriation of about $15,000 should be made annually. 

The various organizations which took up the matter with this office 
have adv t on account of the fact that the estimate for 
the Indian appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917 has been com- 

leted all that can be done by this office is to keep the matter on file 
or consideration when preparing the estimate for the Indian bill for 
1918. They have also been ad that if the commercial clubs and 
other organizations interested in the improvement of the road because 
of the benefit to be derived by tourists and white residents of the State 
shall see fit to urge legislation for this project this office will be glad 
to make such report thereon as conditions appear to justify and also fur- 
nish all the information and data at its command. 
su ted by you, there are inclosed copies of the reports made on 
this subject by the superintendents of the San Juan and Navajo Agencies, 
also a draft of 1 tion for your use in the event you see fit to intro- 
duce a bill providing for an appropriation. 
Very truly, yours, E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. E. T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 
JANUARY 28, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. STEPHENS : Referring to your letter of January 14, re- 
questing a report on H. R. 24, appropriating $15,000 for the con- 
struction of a wagon road on the Navajo Reservation, in New Mexico, I 
wish to give you a statement of the facts which demand attention in 
ser ee J this bill. 

The val ey drained by the San Juan River lies partly in New Mexico 
and partly in Colorado. It is a fertile valley, with an abundance of 
water, and several thousand acres of land are under irrigation. Ex- 
cellent crops are produced, but there is only one railroad entering the 
valley, and this to cross the high mountains north and east of 
Durango, Colo, Freight rates are unusually high, and the inhabitants 
of the valley suffer from the inaccessibility of good markets. The 
Navajo Reservation in New Mexico forms the southern part of the val- 
ley, and as there is a railroad running through the towns located = 
south of the reservation in New Mexico s vast stretch of Indian 
OET acts as a barrier between the rest of the valley and these rall- 
road towns. 

Gallup is the most accessible railroad station south of the reserva- 
tion, being located on the main line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad, while Farmington, near the center of the valley, is the 
terminal of the railroad entering the valley from Colorado. At the 
present time, to ship by rail from Farmington to Gallup, a distance 
of a little more than a hundred miles in an air line, the sup lies must 
pan over a long circuitous route of some 600 miles via uquerque, 

. Mex. It now requires about four days for mail to go from Ship- 
rock, the agency for the San Juan jurisdiction, about 35 miles from 
Farmington, to Gaìlup by rail. From this it can be seen that the 
shipment of products from the valley by rail is made under most un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

A large amount of traffic goes to Gallup at the present time from 
the yalley by way of an overland route, running from Farmington to 
Shiprock and thence to Gallup. The route has been maintained for 
years by Indian labor, and it is in such shape that automobiles can 
make the trip during certain parts of the year. However, the summer 
rains in this region are torrential in character, and there are times 
when the arroyos run bank full, often ca g as high as 10 feet depth 


of water. After such rains large ditches are washed and trave! Is 
exceedingly difficult for any kind cf vehicle. Water stands on the 
roads, and the surface is so rutted as to be 


E N for long 
periods. When automobiles can travel on the road the trip from Ship- 
rock to Gallup can be made in from 10 to 12 hours, w 
make the trip in from 2 to 23 days. 

On the section of the road under the jurisdiction of the San Juan 
School, from Shiprock south to the Navajo jurisdiction, work has been 
done and the condition so improved that it is not eved advisable 
to make the large diture necessary to provide a permanent, first- 
class road. The route under the jurisdiction of the Navajo Agency, 
commencing at a point where the road enters the southern boundary 
of the reservation and running in a northerly direction to the San 
Juan jurisdiction, must be improved, however, before the route from 
Farmington to Gallup will be open at all times to all kinds of traffic. 

There has been a great deal of agitation for good roads throughout 
this section. The people of San Juan County and southern Colorado are 
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building good roads from Durango and farther north to the reserva- 
tion line, while McKinley County is constructing a good road from the 
southern reservation line on to Gallup. The people of the valley are 
very desirous of having established a good, permanent highway which 
will permit the operation of automobile mail service between Farmington 
and Gallu s way of Shiprock, across the Navajo Reservation for a 
distance of about 100 miles, which will give an outlet for the sale of 
fruit and other products and connect the San Juan Valley with the main 
line of the Santa Fe system at Gallup. It is believed that the improve- 
ment of the stretch of road under the Navajo jurisdiction and the other 
improvements by the counties will permit the operation of seven-hour 
mail service between Gallup and Farmington. he Navajo population 
in the valley is considerable, which means that a large amount of Indian 
freight goes over the road annually, the Indians doing the freighting 
for the different traders on the reservation, and the Indians will share 


-with the other inhabitants of the valley in the benefits to be derived from 


7 


such an outlet. 

The white people all request that the Government do its share by 
making the road passable across the reservation. No great amount of 
funds have been available, and maintenance work on the route now used 
is all that has been done. An engineer recently made a survey of the 
bad stretch of road, approximately 40 miles in length, and estimated 
that $54,253.25 would be needed to establish a first-class road. The 
Indians are unable to repair the road and there is no prospect of obtain- 
ing funds for the work unless an appropriation is made by Con; 

I believe that in a situation of this sort the Government should not 
let the Indian country prove a drawback to the other part of the San 
Juan Valley and a bar to the progress of the whole valley. I there- 
fore recommend that the bill receive favorable consideration and that 
ghar T $15,000 be appropriated for expenditure each year until 
the amount estimated has been appropriated and the project completed. 

The report of the DRE is inclosed for the information of your 
committee, and return after its purpose has been served. 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 
Hon. JoHN H. STEPHENS. 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. - 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I ask unanimous consent to speak for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Mexico asks 
unanimous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with what 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] has said about this 
proposed amendment. The Navajo Indian Tribe is one of the 
largest Indian tribes of the Southwest, They are self-supporting 
altogether. They are good stockmen and the best blanket 
weavers in the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the gentleman mean the 
female portion of the tribe? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Yes; the female portion. Well, the 
females among all Indians are the best part of the Indian 
population. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And so they are with the white 
folks. ‘ 
` Mr. HERNANDEZ. Well, even among our people, the present 
company excepted, of course. We must do that. This will 
operate to induce the Indians to build the road so that they can 
do their trading at Gallup. The Navajo Indians have quite 
a number of sheep. If I am not mistaken, the number of 
sheep the Navajo Indians have to-day in New Mexico is close 
to 100,000. That is very valuable property and makes them 
self-supporting in a great measure. The $15,000, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House, is a very small sum to go toward 
constructing a road about a hundred miles long, but I apprehend 
that this $15,000 will be used mainly to buy tools such as scrapers 
and road machines. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. For tools, powder, and so forth, 
for the Indians to work with. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. And it would encourage them in road 
building. These Indians, as I have said, are not only self-sup- 
porting, but they are trying to make good in earning their own 
living and advancing in education, and in all lines, They are 
within a very large reservation in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and the idea of making this item reimbursable is so that it will 
only be a short time until it will be reimbursed, because besides 
having good land that can be put under cultivation, they have 
a large area of coal land that will develop in time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have a large amount of 
very valuable and rich Jand, have they not, with coal, and iron, 
and oil, and everything else? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, Particularly coal and oil land. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Something like 9,000,000 acres? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Nine million acres is all they have. Per- 
haps one-tenth of that amount is classified coal land to-day. So 
I will say that the adoption of this amendment would be a very 
valuable thing for these Indians, and then it would help the 
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whites in their trading with them also. We are not supposed to 
let the Indians build all the roads. The county of McKinley, of 
which Gallup is the county seat, has already raised a fund to 
assist in making the roadway across the Indian reservation, as 
provided for in this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I withdraw the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws the 
point of order. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at Fort Totten Indian 
School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., and for pay of superintendent, $68.500 ; 
sinking wells and making improvements of the water system, $4.000; 
for horse barn, $5,000; for general repairs and improvements, $5,000 ; 
in all, $82,500. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. I would like to inquire how many horses we educate at 
this school. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from that State 
can give a better estimate of that matter than I can. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised 
that the gentleman from Illinois should make such an inquiry. 

Mr. MANN. Such a request. 

Mr. NORTON. Such an inquiry. The school at Fort Totten 
is one of the best Indian schools in the country. It is one 
that has turned out within the past 20 years more bright, 
intelligent, progressive Indian young men and women that have 
taken up life and work in different sections of the country, I 
believe, than any other Indian school in the West; and I make 
that statement from certain personal knowledge and after care- 
ful consideration and comparison. The need of a horse barn 
at that place at this time is, as stated by the superintendent, + 
due to the fact that the horse barn they have had there was 
destroyeti by fire and the building they are now using for a 
horse barn is an old one and wholly unfitted for its present use. 
A number of the buildings that are now being used by the 
Indian school at Fort Totten were formerly used by the troops 
that were stationed there. Government troops were removed 
from Fort Totten about 1892, and many of the buildings there 
are frame buildings of long standing. It is proposed now to 
construct a new, modern horse barn with this appropriation of 


Mr. MANN. What is the necessity? The gentleman has not 
yet answered my question as to how many horses they educate 
at this institution of learning. How many do they educate? 

Mr. NORTON. Well, I think the inquiry is rather a face- 
tious one. 

Mr, MANN. Perhaps the gentleman has not worked on the 
same kind of a farm as the one on which I work. They educate 
horses. I think farmers usually educate their horses; but per- 
haps they do not endeavor to have horses on this farm that 
know anything. But how many do they have of any kind, 
educated or uneducated? 

Mr. NORTON. I can not tell the gentleman the number of 
horses that are at the agency there. 

Mr. MANN. It is not at the agency. This is at the Fort 
Totten Indian School. This has nothing to do with the agency. 

Mr. NORTON. The agency and the school are located in the 
same place, and I take it that this barn will be used for both 
the school and the agency. F 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman be satisfied 
with this matter if we strike out the word “ horse“? 

Mr. MANN. I think it ought to go out. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. So it will read “for barn.” 

Mr. MANN. “For barn.” What is the object in saying it is 
for a horse barn? They may need a barn there. I should think 
they would have much more use for some other animals than 
horses at the school. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to strike 
from the paragraph the word.“ horse.” 

Mr. NORTON. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks that the 
word “horse” be stricken out from line 9, page 33. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,200; for general 
repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $40,200. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the chairman of the committee or some 
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member of the committee a question. Are these schools in these 


various States open to the Indians from all over the United 


States, as, for instance, the Indians in New York State? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is in the discretion, as I 
understand it, of me Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. Is the General Government doing anything for the 
education of the Indian children in the State of New York? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand so. 

Mr. BENNET. Does that appear anywhere in this bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. A great many of the New York 
Indians go to the Carlisle School, one of the best and largest 
Indian schools in the United -States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have been there a great many 
times and find a great number of them from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. So the welfare of the Indian children in 
New York State is being cared for in adjacent States rather 
than in the State of New York? 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that we carry an item of $1,500,000 in this bill for the education 
of Indians not especially provided for. Where it goes I have 
never been able to discover, but doubtless the gentleman will 
find it in the report. Perhaps if the usual “live wire from 
New York” were here on that job, as on all others that I 
know of, the New York Indians would get their share. 

Mr. BENNET. I accept the compliment of the gentleman 
from Illinois on the part.of Representatives from New York. 

Mr. KONOP. We also provide for their transportation to and 
from the schools. 

Mr. BENNET. And that applies, of course, to the Indians 
roning an New York State as well as those residing in other 

tates 

+ Mr. KONOP. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Can the gentleman answer the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Illinois as to what becomes of this million 
ce EP ar ik year that is not specifically appro- 
priat 

Mr. KONOP. The department furnishes an itemized state- 
ment of those expenditures, and I think the gentieman can get tt, 
upon request. 

Mr. BENNET. I have no doubt of that. I thought perhaps 
the gentleman carried the figures in his head. 

Mr. KONOP. No; I do not carry them in my head. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. -Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee how many Indian schools we have in the United 
States? 

Mr. STEPHENS of ‘Texas. The school at Carlisle, Pa., is a 


large school; so is the Sherman Institute in California, and the 


Haskell School in Kansas, and the Chilocco School in Oklahoma. 
Those are the four main Indian schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secre of the Interior to redeem a e 
allotment selection of Starr McGillis, a Turtle Mountain ippewa 
biting deseribed as the northwest quarter of section 


70 of the fifth principal 
24.806 „ the 
reimb: bursed from the rentals of said allotment no to exceed 50 per cent 
of the amount of ren : Provided, That in 


. ‘ee and ot 
the lien set forth thereon, and the receipt of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or of the officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by nim, —f 


that purpose, for the payment of the * of the — 
duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the Bera wherein the ion 
is located shall operate as a satisfaction of such lien. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I:reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to inquire whether, if this should 
be done, the same will be reimbursed, with or without interest 
to the Government? 


Mr. STEPHENS of ‘Texas. What was the gentleman's ques- | TEPO: 


tion? 

Mr. MANN. As I understand this item, it is proposed to have 
the Government inaugurate the policy of paying off a mortgage 
which some one has been bright enough or foolish enough to 
take, and that the Government in the course of time is possibly 
to be reimbursed the ‘principal of the mortgage, but not the 
interest. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The language here is: 


The said sum to be reimbursed from the rentals of said allotments, 
not to exceed 50 per cent of the amount of rentals received yearly. A 
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Mr. MANN. I have read that language. That only indicates 
the reimbursement of the principal. The prineipal amount is to 

be reimbursed in 20 or 25 years. 

Mr. KONOP. I think the committee would be ‘satisfied to 
have the legal rate of interest. It lid not occur to the commit- 
tee at the time they were considering this. I do not think there 
would be any e to the suggestion made by the :gentle- 
man from IIlino 

Mr. MANN. ene the committee really considered the propo- 
sition.as to whether we ought to inaugurate the policy.of paying 
off mortgages which men who have become unfortunate had 
previously made? “What is the necessity of paying this mort- 


gage off? 2 

Mr. KONOP. I think the “justifications fully justify this 
particular case, but I would not agree to a general policy of that 
kind, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, and the com- 
mittee did not consider it; they thought it was a very small 
matter. In this particular case they thought it was a just case, 
and simply left it in as recommended by the department; but I 
would not agree to such a policy. 

Mr. MANN. I think as a rule a mortgagee owning a piece 
of farm land, if he is willing to do any work at-all—in this case 
he is apparently not willing to work has no trouble in renewing 
the mortgage. Why should we pay off the mortgage? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to explain to the com- 
mittee the situation here. In 1881 this Indian, McGillis, settled 
upon the land in question. Later, in 1898, one Hooker was 
allowed to make entry on the land. Hooker was not only al- 
lowed to make entry on the land, but allowed to make proof on 
the land, and a patent to the land was issued to Hooker in 1907. 
McGillis contested the right of Hooker to this land, and the 
matter was taken into the Federal court, and a final decree was 
rendered in May, 1913, in favor of McGillis. 

The court held that MeGillis’s prior settlement and his resi- 
dence on this land entitled him to a patent, and the claims of 
Hooker to the land were set aside. But by a strange part of 
this decision, it was held that the mortgage given by Hooker to 
one Steele was a valid lien against the land. The purpose of 
this item of appropriation is to pay that mortgage with accrued 
interest, which was made by Hooker to Steele. MeGillis never 
received the benefits of this mortgage. It was through an error 


on the part of the Department of the Interior that Hooker was 


permitted to make entry and make proof upon the land. It 
seems to me that if an appropriation is to be made, it should be 
made outright and not reimbursable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 75 

There was no 8 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota IMr. Norton] proves either too little 
or too much as to this item in the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. I can not see why MeGillis, under the facts 
in the case, should be required to pay the amount of this mort- 
gage, $1,500. 

Mr. MANN. As long as it is purely a claim against the Goy- 
ernment, I can not see what jurisdiction the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has over the matter at all. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, the committee has taken jurisdiction 
of it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, temporarily. It will not last long. 

Mr. KONOP. It was clearly a mistake en the part of the 
Secretary of the Interior in granting the patent. 

Mr. MANN. If we should pay off the mortgage because a 
mistake was made in granting the patent, that is one thing; but 
it is not proposed to do that. But if McGillis is charged with 
the mortgage at all, he is quite competent to take care of it 
when it becomes due. Therefore I make a point of order against 
the item. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. I reserve it for a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have just looked at this 
rt, and this seems to be the situation : It seems to have been 
the fault of the Government that ‘this -situation -exists. The 
patent was issued through mistake of the Government, and while 
the patent was in force a -bona ‘fide mortgagee, relying on the 
patent, loaned $1,100, which became 51.500 by the accrual of 
interest. 

Now, the Government is ‘really ¿chargeable with the entire 
amount, and the question is to find some way of relieving this 
Indian. The Indian should not suffer, and it seems to me the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton] is right in his con- 
tention that the Government having ignorantly issued a patent, 
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and an innocent mortgagee having advanced the money, the Gov- 
ernment itself should make that amount good, and not charge 
it to this Indian at all. 

Mr. MANN. There are two sides to that question, but that 
could come up when a bill came before the House properly. It 
is one of those peculiar things that men who give away prop- 
erty are often charged with haying given it away erroneously, 
and it is said that they ought not only to give away their prop- 
erty. but ought to be held in damages for not giving it away cor- 
rectiy. That is the theory. We have these claims constantly 
before the House, and very seldom allow any of them. But that 
is a matter for the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. The conclusion of the justification is a let- 


ter from the attorney representing the Department of Justice 
who had charge of this claim. 

Mr. MANN. If he was so woefully negligent about it, he 
ought to pay the money. Let the fellows up there who made the 
mistake pay it out of their salaries. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. He did not make the mistake. The Land 
Office made the mistake; and he, as the attorney for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, recovered the land for the Indian. Now, report- 
ing on the case he says this: s 

I now have the honor to advise you that on March 21, 1914, the land 


was sold under the mortgage held by Rachel Stockdale, an innocent as- 
signee thereof. The pe: of redemption expires one year from that 
date. 


It is apparent that nothin further can be done by this department 
for the relief of Starr McGillis. The case, however, has impressed me 
as one of extreme 8 injustice to this Indian, and I would 
be glad to know that there is some means by which your department can 
aid him in the redeeming of the land from the mortgage sale. If some 
action by Congress is necessary to that end, this department will be 
glad to join you in recommending appropriate legislation. 

As I understand it, the man who makes that report is simply 
the man who prosecuted the action to redeem from a mortgage 
sale. He had nothing to do with the erroneous issue of the 
patent at all, but represented the Indian in the annullment pro- 
ceeding as a Government attorney. 

Mr. MANN. After all, you know, it is not hard ever to be 
sympathetic at the expense of somebody else; and even the 
attorneys of the Government frequently think something ought 
to be done by somebody else, to be paid for from the General 
Treasury. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But the court says that this patent was 
improperly and erroneously issued, and the Government is the 
one that was improvident and made the error. Now, if the 
Government improperly and erroneously issued this patent, 
then the Government should make good its mistake. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. The Government is not a guarantor. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, No; but if it makes a mistake at the ex- 
pense of one of its citizens, and, much more, if it makes a mis- 
take at the expense of one of its wards, it ought to make good 
to that ward for the mistake it has made. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. If we should pay out of the Treas- 
ury for any part of the mistakes made by this body, indi- 
vidually and collectively, we would have to start printing 
presses to print greenbacks much more rapidly than has ever 
yet been devised. We do not do that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Government ought to correct its mis- 
takes. 

Mr. MANN. We will correct one mistake this fall. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] I make the point of order 
against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes who 
have been collected on the reservations set apart for their use and 
occupation in Oklahoma, 5 pay of 3 $35.000. 

For support and civilization of the Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, in- 
cluding pay of employees, $1,500. 

For support and civilization of the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma, 
including pay of mapio ees, $2,000. 

For support and civilization of the Ponca Indians in Oklahoma and 
Nebraska, including pay of employees, $8,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Were these items for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes in 
Oklahoma, the Kansas Indians in Oklahoma, and the Ponca 
Indians in Oklahoma and Nebraska, in the bill last year? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They have been carried in the 
bill for a number of years, as I remember. 

Mr. MANN. They were not in the bill last year. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. A point of order was made 
against the language for their support and civilization, and the 
point of order was sustained; but the language was put back 
in the bill before it was finally approved. We reported it just 
as it is now, and just as it has been in the law before. 
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Mr. MANN. Are not these Indians ever going to get civ- 
ilized? What is the trouble with them? Is it the whites who 
surround them? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We are bringing them around to 
that point as fast as possible, and making some progress. 

Mr. MANN. You do not seem to make any rapid progress, 
because we appropriate the same amount of money every year, 
and do not seem to make any headway at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. A good many of the Indians are 
self-supporting, and have hud lands allotted to them like white 
men. Some of them make an excellent living at farming, and 
some do not work, and hence they have but little to subsist upon. 

Mr. MANN. I dare say if we would advertise in advance 
that we would take care of any number of white persons in the 
United States—and I would not exclude those in this Cham- 
ber—that we would take care of them forever at Government 
expense, you would not get any of them to work. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is to a great ex- 
tent correct about that, because if a man can make a living 
without work, he is usually inclined to get along without 
working. 

Mr. MANN. We advertise to these Indians that we will con- 
tinue to make appropriations year after year. It says, “For 
support and civilization.” I do not know whether it is really 
for the support and civilization of the Indians, or for the sup- 
port of the Indian agent, though I suspect that the support of 
the Indian agent has a good deal to do with it. But is there 
to be no end to taking care of the Indians down there and 
elsewhere, by supporting and civilizing them, educating them 
at great public expense? Then, when they own land, we divide 
it up among them and let them sell it; and then we will start 
in again supporting, educating, and civilizing those Indians, it 
we continue the policy which we are now pursuing. 

Mr. KONOP. I will state to the gentleman that most of these 
appropriations that he has mentioned are eaten up by the 
agencies. That is, the agents are the people who really get the 
civilization and support. They get the actual cash. The com- 
mittee spent quite a lot of time on this subject, and wondered 
whether some of these agencies could not be discontinued, and 
let the Indians take care of themselves, instead of having some 
superintendent there, paid by the Government, looking after 
them to see whether they are working right or wrong. 

Mr. MANN, Here is that item right above there: 

For support and civilization of the Kansas Indians, Oklahoma, in- 
cluding pay of employees, $1,500. 

To begin with, you would suppose that an Indian that rey- 
eled in the name of a Kansas Indian would realize that he 
was civilized. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KONOP. Let me say that there was appropriated last 
year $1,500, and of that amount salary and wages was 
$1,008.50. 

Mr. MANN, Is the gentleman from Wisconsin sure that as 
much as $9 was expended for the Indian? 

Mr. KONOP. The traveling expenses were $19.16; telephone 
service, $24.15; printing, binding, and advertising, $24.70; forage, 
$35.80 ; fuel, $58.50; station and office supplies, $3.42; equipment 
material, $78.75; miscellaneous, $6.85; making in all, $1,259.83. 

Mr. MANN. That was all for the agency. 

Mr. KONOP. All for the agency. I do not think any In- 
dian got a cent. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think they got as much as $9. It seems 
to me it is high time, while we are willing to appropriate for 
the Indians, for their so-called civilization and support when 
necessary, that we ought to be willing to stop the appropriation 
when the benefit to the Indian censes. 

Mr. KONOP. That is my contention. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is what we are trying to do. 
We have provided for a competency commission, and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in his report says: 


The competency commission appointed by you has entered on its 
duties. The personnel of the commission, consisting of aai James 
McLaughlin, an 5 of the department, and Mr. F. A. Thackery, 
superintendent of the Pima School, each of whom has had large and 
varied intimacy with the Indians, is a guaranty that its purpose will 
be carried out with a sincere determination to make its findings de- 
bendable. In connection with the superintendent of the reservation 
on which its sittings are being held, it will carefully consider the quali- 
fications of each Indian who MAY ARDIS for a severance of tribal reln- 
tions, or who, in its judgment, arrived at the degree of business 
competency that he should assume the duties of citizenship. I am 
hopeful, from the wide experience of the members of the commission, 
that permanent not only to the individual but to the tribe as 
well will result from its labors. 


Mr. MANN. The personnel of that commission are now on 
the Government pay roll. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; they are inspectors, and of 
course on the pay roll; but they have been appointed to this 
particular duty, and they are doing it as fast as they can. 
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The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 


follows: 
For rt of Quapaws, Oklahoma: For education (art. oi treaty 
of May 13, 1833 833), $1,000; for ae and assistan 
8 and steel for blacksmith 
all, $1,500: Provided, 
certify the same to be fae tas best interests of 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What does this language mean, that “the President of 
the United States shall certify the same to be for the best inter- 
ests of the Indians”? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the language of the 
treaty, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. It is very certain that the President of the 
United States is not going to certify that it is for the best 
interests of the Indians to have a blacksmith. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They do not have any black- 
smith at the present time, and under the rules and regulations 
it is required that it shall be certified that this amount of 
money is necessary to carry on the blacksmith shop. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. Treaties provide, and I presume 
this does, for certain specific employees—blacksmiths, and so 
forth; and then it contains a provision that the money for that 
purpose may be used for other purposes, providing the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall certify that the change to be 
made is for the benefit of the Indians. That is not this provi- 
sion. This is that you will make an appropriation for a black- 
smith providing the President of the United States certifies 
that it shall be for the best interests of the Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is the language of the 
treaty. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it is not the lan- 
guage of the treaty. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What is it? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know; I have not the treaty before me. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is the purpose that the treaty specifies; 
it is the language specified in the treaty. 

Mr. KONOP. I have the language of the treaty, which I 
will read: 

Article 3 — the treaty 8 May 13, 1833 (7 Stat. L., 424), with the 


Qua is, in part, as 
he Un! Baltes States agree to "provide a farmer to reside with them 
their agricultural its, and a 


and to aid and instruct them parm 
blacksmith to do their necessary work, with a shop and tools and iron 
a steel, not 7800 ceeding 1 = ae year. The United States also o be ex 


ropriate 8 * for educational purposes, ex- 
ded noder ‘ne dir direc on of th the President of the United States; 
pended and and the above api ropriation for paragi — 


pa: to ogy — — only as long as President of the United 
es deems necessary for the best ri Sandha of the Indians.” 

e MANN. We have not carried this item heretofore and 
they have got the money just the same. I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that prob- 
ably the reason the language was put in this year was because 
of the additional interest there is in preparedness, that they 
may have a blacksmith's shop out there to make rifles and such 
things. I am surprised, in view of the gentleman’s remarks the 
other day, that he should detain the House for three minutes 
on anything that might be so important. I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 3 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to resist the withdrawal 
of the pro forma amendment, which the gentleman can not do 
without unanimous consent. I am endeavoring to protect the 
Treasury of the United States, a thing which my friend from 
New York is never engaged in, hoping that we may have some 
money left to prepare for an emergency which may arise and 
which may be a matter of almost life and death to this 
country. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that that 
is the reason for the attitude of the gentleman from Illinois, 
I will ask unanimous consent that my amendment be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Pap? Clerk read as follows: 
the Women’s Board of a Missi 

510,000 to reimburse said b 
Sill Military Reserve in 


tei State of Oklahoma, 
board With the consent of the Governmen 
tion and civilization of the Fort Sill Apache 
removal of said Indians from said Fort Sill 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, to that paragraph I reserve a 
point of order. 
When are we going to get through with these appropriations on 
account of Apache Indians? We have been appropriating for 


Reto nipari ag Church 
in mies 


them and apologizing to them and doing everything else since 
their outbreak years ago. Why should we have to reimburse 
for this ifem? Certainly no one constructed buildings on this 


military reservation for the benefit of the Indians and then had 
the Indians leave earlier than was expected. They stayed there 
until most of them died off. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman is very 
familiar with the Apache Indian matter, and so is the rest of 
the House. About 25 years ago a band of Apaches headed by 
old Geronimo, one of the most famous outlaw Indians in the 
country, committed all sorts of depredations along the Indian 
Territory line and in Texas and in New Mexico. They were - 
later captured as prisoners of war and first sent over to Florida, 
where a great many of them were inflicted with tuberculosis. 
They were later brought back and placed on the Fort Sill Mili- 
tary Reservation immediately adjoining my home town. They 
were kept there on the reservation for about 25 years. A good 
many of the old ones died, including old Geronimo himself. A 
good many of the young ones were born in captivity. Several 
years ago this Woman's Domestic Board, Mrs. Rowe, of Colony, 
Okla., being one of the active members, constructed $13,500 
worth of school houses, dormitories, and churches for the pur- 
pose of educating these so-called prisoners of war who had been 
held there for a great many years. About two years ago the 
people of my district and al? up through New England, every 
one who could not write a magazine article upon anything else 
proceeded to write one about the atrocity of keeping the 
Apache Indians longer in captivity on the Fort Sill Military 
Reservation. I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and the Congress did then what 
I think they ought to have done, released the Indians and 
allotted them land, part of them going back to New Mexico 
as they chose to do, retaining part of them in Oklahoma, allot- 
ing them lands. 

Mr. MANN. Buying land for them? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true. That was certainly full-handed 
justice to the Indians, and the Government has been very gen- 
erous with them. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not mean full-handed jus- 
tice; he means full-handed generosity. 

Mr. FERRIS. I guess I will join the gentleman in that. 
That brings us up to this matter: These women went among 
the Indians and they did a great deal of good. They educated 
them. . They gave them training. They helped civilize them, 
They did a good work. They expended $13,500 in building 
dormitories, schoolhouses, church houses, and homes for the 
teachers who were to train them. They were really trying to 
do something for these 200 or 300 Indians. 

Mr. MANN. Did they do that intending to get the money 
back? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Was the fund made up of public donations, 
or did they take their own money? 

Mr. FERRIS. Their own money. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; public donations; secured for this pur- 
pose. Í 

Mr. SLAYDEN. We might give them their buildings back. 

Mr. FERRIS. This is the situation as I see it: Congress 
properly let the Indians loose, and did full-handed generosity 
with the Indians, as the gentleman says. Here are these build- 
ings. I have seen them. There are five or six of them in num- 
ber—a dormitory for the boys, a dormitory for the girls, a 
schoolhouse and a church house, and some other little buildings 
there on the Fort Sill Military Reservation. The Indians are 
off the Fort Sill Military Reservation, and the buildings, of 
course, are no longer of any value to the women. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand the gentleman, if the Indians 
had remained as prisoners on this reservation, the ladies would 
not have asked to have this money reimbursed? 

` Mr. FERRIS. That is true. They would still be helping to 
educate them and make good citizens of them. 

Mr. MANN. Buf as long as we have done better by the 
Indians, and bought farms for them and located them on the land 
and let them out of prison, therefore we ought to pay the Indies 
for that privilege which we have given to the Indians. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman’s philosophy may be right, 
although I confess I can not follow it. This is not for the 
Indians, but for the ladies who have done so much for the 
Indians. He always knows what is going on, and it is right that 
the House should know. In any event, here are the buildings 
on the middle of the Fort Sill Military Reservation, 4 or 5 miles 
from any privately owned land, that are a dead loss to the 
women. It is not a large sum. I feel they are entitled to it. I 
do not think it is more than Congress should do. 

Mr. MANN. But of no value to the Government. 

Mr. FERRIS. Not quite so. They are a little too far removed 
to be of full value to the Government, although every one of 
them is now occupied by certain of the military officers. There 
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is a letter In the Committee on Indian Affairs, in the possession 
of the chairman, that I turned over to him from Col, Adams, 
Gen. Mann approving this matter. Last Congress Gen. Leonard 
Wood also approved. It is also approved by Gen. Scott, the 
present Chief of Staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. FERRIS. The name of Gen. Mann, in command down at 
Fort Sill. A very good name, as the gentleman from Illinois 
will appreciate. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the name is not the best part of him. 

Mr. FERRIS. He is a very good man. He has a very de- 
lightful name, so far as that is concerned. I do not desire to 
go outside of the question, although they do recommend that 
these very estimable ladies, engaged in a noble work, be paid 
for their buildings, and state that every one of the buildings is 
now occupied by the overflow from the force of Army officers. 
The letter referred to gave their names. I am sorry I do not 
have the letter here; but the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs will bear me out that every one of these build- 
ings is occupied by Army officers. Of course the buildings are 
not perhaps really worth the full $10,000 to the Government. 
It is in a measure partly, at least, a donation—not quite so— 
but I believe it is not too much for the Congress to do to pay 
these old ladies this money for their buildings. The Clerk has now 
handed me the letter, and the names of the soldiers occupying 
the buildings are Sergt. Horne, Hospital Corps; Sergt. Herman, 
School of Musketry; First Sergt. Little, Fifth Field Artillery; 
and Cook Sparlin, Fifth Field Artillery. I think Congress would 
not go very far amiss if they let these old ladies be paid for their 
buildings. The item is, of course, subject to the point of order. 
Anyone can strike it out if they care to do so; any one of the 
members of the committee could have stricken it out if he 
wanted to do so; but I believe it is the proper thing to do. I 
hope no one will pursue that course. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, it really offends my EA 
bilities to have the gentleman constantly refer to these estimable 
women as “ old ladies.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I will change it to “ dear ladies.” 

Mr. MANN. Surely they can not be very old. These beautiful 
women never grow old. 

Mr. FERRIS. I agree with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. MANN. But it does seem to me that where good people 
as these were and are go on Government land to help educate 
or take care of Indian prisoners or other Indians that they 
ought not to expect when they do it voluntarily to come in 
afterwards and stultify their very action by asking Congress 
to pay them for it. However, if these buildings are of value to 
the Government on the Fort Sill Military Reservation, that is a 
matter that ought to come before the House on a report from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The Committee on Indian 
Affairs has absolutely nothing to do with this question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me ask the gentleman the question 

Mr. MANN. These people are on a military reservation that 
belongs to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me make a suggestion right there. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRIS. I think there is much truth in what the 
gentleman says, but the Committee on Indian Affairs has dealt 
with the Apache situation from the start to the finish. 

Mr. MANN. And I understand that is the very reason why 
some other committee ought to take up the matter from a dis- 
interested standpoint and 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not go that far with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Indian Affairs is one of the 
best committees in the House and one of the ablest Committees 
on Indian Affairs that has been here since I have been here. 
My friend from Oklahoma [Mr, FERRIS] succeeded in getting 
the committee to think that the Apache prisoners*were almost 
godlike. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I did not say that. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that the gentleman himself thought 
so. Oh, no; he did not; but we proceeded to do for these 
prisoners, who had engaged in one of the most outrageous out- 
breaks ever known in this country 

Mr. FERRIS. That part of the statement about the outbreak 


is true. 
What we have never done for anybody else, and 


Mr. MANN. 
having kept them in fine condition for years when we got ready 
to kick them out, at the instance of good people, we bought 


farms in the best State in the Union—I am sure the gentleman 
will agree with me in that statement—in Oklahoma 

Mr. FERRIS. I can agree by uannimous consent with the 
gentleman on that point. We have no difficulty on a meeting 
of minds on that subject, but what I want is you to let these 
ladies be paid. 

Mr. MANN. This proposition ought to come from the proper 
committee, either the Committee on Military Affairs or the 
es aie on Claims. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order in order for me to make this statement? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We are informed that these 
ladies owned this property and they desired to get the money 
out of their property so as to follow these Indians into New 
Mexico and rebuild their school and take care of the Indians 
just as they have been doing heretofore. They can not move 
the buildings, but the Government can pay for these buildings 
and let them erect buildings in New Mexico. 

Mr. MANN. Are we not educating these Indians in New 
Mexico? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Not to the full extent. 

Mr. MANN. Are we not building irrigation plants for them? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They have the same right for 
their money now as they had when those ladies had charge of 
them. 

Mr. MANN. But we put them on a place—part of them in 
New Mexico—where we have an irrigation plant, where we are 
doing everything that can be done for the Indians. We have 
given them a large amount of land. They are in affluence there. 
Those that did not wish to go there we bought farms for in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are 200 of them there, and 
those particular farms in Oklahoma are a great many miles 
away from the buildings, and they are no use whatever to the 
Apache Indians. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not contend that these 
Indians who have farms in Oklahoma and receive all the 
civilizing influences of Oklahoma require the special attention 
of these ladies? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve the 
point for two or three minutes? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will not insist on this point of order. I happen to know 
something about the Reformed Church in America, which in the 
days of my boyhood, and long before that, was more commonly 
known as the Dutch Reformed Church. They have been engaged 
at the expense of the good people of that rather small denomi- 
nation in attempts, and successful ones, to educate the Indians 
in all parts of the country, at first in the East, where their 
record in the district of my colleague, Mr. Hicks, the first 
district, is most admirable, and then going west and along the 
line of travel out into Allegheny County, and then into Michigan, 
and now into Oklahoma, And these good and sincere people, 
believing it to be a practical application of the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, with which my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is familiar, have been year after year collecting this money and 
using it for this purpose. 

And I want to thank my friend from Illinois for one thing 
right now, and that is for objecting, as I would have objected if 
he had not, to the characterization of the women who make up 
this board as “old ladies.” They are not. They are fine, ex- 
cellent, and, a good many of them, good-looking women. They 
are not old. No lady ever becomes old. And I do most sincerely 
hope that this small item, the first item of reimbursement of 
which I am aware, that this good old Dutch Reformed Church, 
with its fine old motto of Eendracht maakt macht,” of which 
any man from Michigan knows the meaning, has ever asked for 
from the Government after 300 years of excellent work among 
the Indians and the oldest church on this continent to do good, 
effective work amortg the Indians, will not be killed upon this 
floor by a point of order. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman from New York permit a 
question? 

Mr. BENNET, Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As I understand the proposition set for- 
ward by these gentlemen, it is the purpose of these ladies, if ` 
the Government no longer needs the building in Oklahoma, to 
take the proceeds and go to New Mexico and construct new ones 
and train the Indians there? 

Mr. BENNET. I bave not the slightest doubt of it. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Suppose the Indians niove again, will we 
have to keep following them? ` 

Mr. BENNET. Before that comes the gentleman will be in 
the Senate and I will be back in private life. I dọ not worry 
about that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought your conscience would prick you 
now in your present duty. 

Mr. BENNET. My conscience has a good many worse things 
on it than that. When a denomination has been working for 
300 years amongst the Indians at its own expense, I do think 
that an item, which, of course, would be large for me, but 
which is a mere incident for the Government of the United 
States, onght to be killed by a point of order, however good it is. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that the record 
of this church for 300 years is one of the most noble examples 
of philanthropy in the world? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. And does not he think that we ought not to 
mar the record now? 

Mr. BENNET. I think if there is any question as to that, 
it ought to come from the other side and not from ours. We 
have a high duty and a high privilege of showing some ap- 
preciation of all the work these people have done in three 
centuries. I hope a point of order will not be made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to supplement what 
has been said by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] in regard to 
the splendid work done by these women. No work was done 
amongst these Indians by the United States. We furnished 
them no chaplain. We furnish a chaplain in the penitentiary 
at Leavenworth and in the penitentiary at Atlanta and here. 
[Laughter.] There was absolutely no sort of religious training 
furnished for these criminal Indians. These women, following 
their good instincts and carrying out the purposes of their good 
church, went into Oklahoma many, many years ago, when it 
was out beyond the borders of civilization, when it was in the 
very wildest part of the Indian country, and constructed these 
buildings and established a mission among these Indians. It 
was on a military reservation, to be sure, but they constructed 
the buildings with the consent of the United States. We came 
along about two years ago and took the Indians away, The 
Indians were attached to this mission and to the work it was 
doing. They have been moved, some of them, to New Mexico, 
and there is no further use for these buildings as a mission 
school in Oklahoma. The Government of the United States is 
now using these buildings. Army officers are occupying them. 

It is said that that fact gives jurisdiction to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. On a matter of this kind a mere question of 
committee jurisdiction ought not to delay the time when these 
women shall get the money that they have expended for these 
buildings, and they should have the opportunity, without delay, 
of utilizing that money further in mission work among the 
Indians. This money will not be spent foolishly or for any 
other purpose than for use in mission work among Indians. 

A friend has asked me what was the original cost of these 
buildings. I understand it was $13,500. The buildings are sub- 
stantially worth to-day the amount of this appropriation. I 
sincerely hope the gentleman from IIlinois will not make a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. be, and is hereby, 
authorized to reconstruct its line of railroad through the Chilocco In- 
dian School Reservation in the State of Oklahoma to eliminate, where 
necessary, existing hea grades and curves, and for such 8 to 
acquire the necessary right of way, not exceeding 200 feet in width, sub- 
ject to the approval of the — — f of the Interior and to the payment 
for the land so taken and occupi by such new right of way of such 
an amount as may be determined by the Secret: of the Interior to be 
fair and adequate compensation therefor, inclu all damage which 
may be caused by the reconstruction of said line of railroad to adjoin- 


ing lands, crops, and other improvements, said amount to be paid to the 
8 of the Interior for the use and benefit of the Chilocco Indian 
School. 


Does the gentleman from Illinois insist on 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] is more familiar with this matter than any other 
Member on the floor. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I notice from the hearings 
that the gentleman at that time regarded this amendment as 
a proper one for the omnibus bill, rather than the Indian appro- 
priation bill, and the committee dismissed for the time being the 
consideration of the merits of the proposition. Will the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] or some other member of the 
committee advise us what change of heart came over the com- 
mittee so as to have this item made a portion of this bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] can answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not catch the first part of the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said that the chairman of the committee 
at the hearing suggested that this was a proper item for the 
omnibus bill rather than this bill, and dismissed all further con- 
sideration of the proposition. Now, I ask what change of atti- 
tude has come over the committee to warrant their incorpo- 
rating it in the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, at the time the chairman of 
the committee made that statement I think I was temporarily 
absent from the committee room. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was a rare occasion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Very rare. But as soon as the matter was 
discussed in the committee it was agreed unanimously in the 
committee that the item should remain in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman if this item has 
ever received consideration in the House before? I recall that 
last session there was some proposal of a change of route. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It passed the House unanimously last ses- 
sion and was put in the appropriation bill. : 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
this provision was written into the bill by the department, and 
that when it was discussed before the committee every man was 
in favor of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The printed hearings disclose that the 
gentleman took an entirely different position then than he is 
taking now. 

Mr. MANN. Well, even the President changes his mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the printed hearings are cor- 
rect; and it there appears that when this item was reached the 
gentleman stated that he thought it was more proper for some 
other bill than for the appropriation bill. I have been seeking 
information why it should be incorporated, and having been 
furnished that informatien by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL], I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We had two committees, first a 
subcommittee that passed upon the bill, and then the full com- 
mittee, who considered the bill after it was reported from the 
subcommittee. I am speaking of the full committee and the 
gentleman is speaking of the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am speaking of what is reported in the 
hearings. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman is correct about 
that, but the full committee took up the matter and considered 
it, and of that action by the committee there is no printed record. 
The action of the full committee was subsequent to the hearing 
before the subcommittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] has informed me as to the reason why this was incorpo- 
rated in the bill, and in view of it having been considered last 
year I have no objection, and I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is for the benefit of the Indians 
instead of the railroad, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have just stated that I would withdraw 
the point of order. If the gentleman continues, he may cause 
me to change my mind and insist on the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It puts the railroad half a mile 
nearer the school. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman that the 
railroad is going to be brought nearer to the school by this 
change of line? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Somewhere about half a mile 
nearer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will that interfere with the use of the 
school building? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Not at all. There are 8,000 acres 
that belong to the school, and I think it is a very excellent plece 
of land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On hearing the additional information 
which the gentleman has furnished me, I think there is some 
reason for insisting on the point of order, but the gentleman 
from Kansas had satisfied me that there was no reason for in- 
sisting on it, and I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. . Ch we have now 
reached the Five Civilized Tribes,.and it is evident that we 
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will need an agreement as to time on the next item, because 
there will be quite a eontroversy over it. Therefore I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that eom- 
mittee had had under consideration the Indian appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10385) and had come to ne resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examnied and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 4954. An act directing the Secretary of War to recon- 
vey a parcel of land to the Anshe Chesed Congregation, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4155. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to supply 
tents for temporary use of destitute persons in flood-stricken 
districts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 4 o'elock and 54 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, February 
5, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminany ex- 
amination and survey of Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and 
Wis. (H. Doe. No. 651) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Dominguez Creek Channel, Los Angeles Harbor, 
Cal. (H. Doc. No. 652) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Neuse River, N. C., between Goldsboro and New- 
bern (H. Doc. No. 653); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed, with Illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Napa River, Cal. (H. Doe. No. 654); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War. transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination of Shallow Bayou, La. (H. Doc. No. 655); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a revised estimate, in connection with the sundry-civil appropria- 
tion bill, for the appropriation “ Mechanical equipment for public 
buildings,” increasing the amount from $450,000 to $543,365 (H. 
Doe. No. 656) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resotutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TINKHAM, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9803) to 
emancipate from certain disabilities children who have judg- 
ments of conviction for erime of record against them in the 
juvenile court of the Distriet of Columbia, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 121), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8348) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia,” and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 120), which said bill and report were 
setare to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union. 


Mr. HOOD, from the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, to whieh was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
79) authorizing the Secretary of Labor to permit the South 
Carolina Naval Militia to use the Charleston Immigration Station 
and dock connected therewith, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 122), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4044) 
granting am increase of pension to Carrie B. Phillips, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10829) to provide that com- 
missioued chiefs of the United States Navy now on the retired 
list who had creditable Civil War service shall, as an equitable 
reward for said service, receive the rank and pay of lieutenant 
of the United States Navy, retired; to the Committee on Naval 


By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10830) to provide for the uni- 
form selection and purchase of fuel to be used in the United 
States; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10831) authorizing the Court 
of Claims to hear and consider all claims of certain tribes or 
nations of Indians in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10832) for the relief of certain nations or 
tribes of Indians in Montana; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10833) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to establish and maintain the manufac- 
ture of chemical glassware in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 10834) for the erection of a 
public building at Oakland, Cal.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ORE: A bill (H. R. 10835) to amend the present 
method of collecting garbage, ashes, and other refuse in the 
District = Columbia; te the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 10836) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Yankton County Bridge Co., a corporation, to 
construet a bridge across the Missouri River at a point between 
Yankton County, S. Dak., and Cedar County, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 10837) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a publie building thereon at Elkton, 
Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10838) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Easton, Md.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10839) to acquire the manuscript of Charles 
Chaille-Long, containing am account of the unveiling of the Me- 
Clellan Statue; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. MCLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 10840) providing for a sur- 
vey of Turtle Cove Channel; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bin (H. R. 10841) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near Roanoke, Pu- 
laski, or Bristol, Va., and submitting an estimate of the cost 
thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 10842) for the disposition of 
the proceeds of the illegal cotton taxes collected in 1862, 1864, 
and 1866; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10843) to require agents, brokers, and mem- 
bers of cotton exchanges and other persons in reporting or pub- 
lishing notices of interstate or foreign sales of cotton to state 
specifically whether the sale is that of cotton futures or of actual 
cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10844) te confer juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to try and adjudicate the claims 
of individual Shawnee and Delaware Indians on account of 
depredations committed by soldiers and white citizens of the 
United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10845) to establish a reserve 
officers’ training corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 10846) authorizing that cer- 
tuin lands heretofore set apart for a bird reserve in California 
und Oregon be restored to disposition under the public-land laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10847) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and for the establishment of a naval and aviation academy 
on the Pacific coast of the United States, and making an appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 10848) making appropria- 
tions for furthering direct dealing between the producer and the 
consumer through means of the Parcel Post Service; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By.Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10849) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Ashley County, Ark., to construct 
a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 139) mak- 
ing appropriations for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ABERCROMBIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 140) 
nuthorizing the appointment of a commission in relation to the 
investigation and promotion of various phases of education by 
the executive departments and bureaus thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
141) to amend joint resolution No. 11, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan tents in certain cases, approved March 2, 
1913; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 10850) for the relief of J. O. 
King; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10851) for the relief of the estate of John 
R. Brantley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10852) granting 
n pension to Elsa Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10853) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10854) granting a pension to Samuel R. 
Breedlove; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPSTICK: A bill (H. R. 10855) for the relief of 
Ora Seavey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10856) for the relief of the heirs 
of Stephen Casey, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES: A bill (H. R. 10857) for the relief of 
James Folmsbee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 10858) for the relief of 
William A. Hutson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10859) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret M. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10860) granting a pension to 
Laura Hilgeman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10861) granting a pension to George Fred- 
ericks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10862) granting a pension to George C. 
Emmert; to the Committee on Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10863) granting a pension to Margaret 
Cassidy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10864) granting a pension to Emma Potts; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10865) granting a pension to Thomas F. 
Hassett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10866) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha Herder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10867) granting an increase of pension to 
John A, Spann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 10868) granting a pension 
to Frank H. McCoy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 10869) for the relief of the 
Mission Farm Co., Peter Volondra, and others; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 10870) granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Fife; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10871) granting a 
pension to Nicholas Schiller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 10872) making an appro- 
priation to Stuart, Lewis, Gordon & Rutherford, in payment of 
legal services rendered by them to the Creek Nation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10873) granting a pension 
to Bridget E. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10874) granting an increase of pension to 
Charity Isabelle Beeson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY : A bill (H. R. 10875) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10876) granting a pension to John G. 
Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10877) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 10878) for the relief of 
Thomas S. Pettit; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOFT: A bill (H. R. 10879) for the relief of Watson 
B. Dickerman, adminstrator of the estate of Charles Backman, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McOLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 10880) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James L. Saling; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10881) granting a 
pension to Patrick A. Galvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 10882) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank E. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 10883) to correct the military 
record of Sylvester De Forest; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R, 10884) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert S. Peterson; fo the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10885) granting a pension to Susan L. 
Zuver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10886) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor Jane Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10887) granting an increase of pension to 
David Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia (for Mr. Moss of West 
Virginia): A bill (H. R. 10888) granting an increase of pension 
to William Harper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10889) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Durham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 10890) granting a pension 
to William E. Crozier ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10891) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred J. Wagner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10892) granting a pension to John A. 
Bockheim; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10893) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Schouten; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10894) 
granting an increase of pension to Almira Cole; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10895) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Samuel Saunders; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10896) for the 
relief of Patrick Hughes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Galley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10898) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Jane Lee; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10899) granting a pension to Ida M. Good- 
win; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10900) granting a pension to Edward D. 
Hamrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 10901) granting a pension 
to Sarah M. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10902) granting a pension to John Shan- 
non; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10903) granting a pension to 
Pleasa Anna Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10904) granting a pension to 
E. J. Hobdy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10905) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10906) granting a pension to Hester Lam- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10907) granting an increase of pension to 
William Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10908) granting a pension to Drue Halsell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10909) granting a pension to Emma Perry; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10910) granting a pension to Jane Alexan- 
der; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10911) granting a pension to Ella Perry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10912) granting a pension to Amelia Milli- 


ken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10913) for the relief of the 
heirs of Thomas Hollis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 10914) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Bolt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10915) for the relief of A. A. Burney; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: 
correct the military record of Robert W. 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


A bill (H. R. 10916) to 
Fitch; to the Com- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of H. C. Hyder and others, of 
Bancroft, Kans., against stamp tax on bank checks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of F. G. Albright, Ginter Bros., 
II. C. Sprankle, Acklin Jewelry Co., and H. L. Orr, all of 
Tyrone, Pa., for a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, protests of Pittsburgh Brewing Co., E. J. Vilsack, W. P. 
Heckman, A. H. Behrenberg, and Edw. H. Straub, all of Pitts- 
burgh, against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill 
(H. R. 10852) granting a pension to Elsa Thompson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Wilmanns Bros. Co., William 
Franzen & Son, and the Daniel D. Weschler & Sons Co., all of 
Milwaukee, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 1082; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Wisconsin Aluminum Foundry Co.; National 
Distilling Co.; Local No. 9, International Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen, numbering 1,054 men; Baum & Loeb Co.; 
George J. Meyer Co.; M. Bloch & Co.; Frank Krafizyk; W. W. 
Georg; Joseph J. Canty; and Harry Meurer, all of Milwaukee, 
urging the defeat of Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petitions of 440 people of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

are Mr. CHARLES: Petition of Larabee & Co., of Amsterdam, 

. V., for 1-cent postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
nee Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of W. Marvin, New 
York, favoring passage of House bill 9814, relative to land of 
Oregon & California Railroad; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. M. Ray, of New York, favoring passage 
of House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Oil Industry Association of California, rela- 
tive to legislation for oil industry of the Pacific coast; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of National Association of Drug 
Clerks, favoring Stevens standard-price bill ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Republican Club, of New- York, rela- 
tive to suffrage for women ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Kansas City (Mo.) Millers’ Club, opposing 
the repeal of the mixed-flour law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the National Association of Drug 
Clerks, favoring passage of the Stevens standard-price bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Mrs. C. M. Ray, of New York 
City, favoring passage of House bill 9814; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Frederic E. Kip, of New York, favoring tax 
on dyestuffs: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. Marvin, of New York, favoring House bill 
9814, relative to land of Oregon & California Railroad; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GORDON: Letter of Sherwin-William Co., urging 
cnactment of legislation protecting dyestuff industry; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter of Messrs. Hull, Smith, Vrock, and West, patent 
attorneys, urging enactment of legislation calculated to extend 
to citizens of belligerent nations certain reciprocal rights in con- 


nection with patents which our citizens now enjoy in the bel- 
ligerent countries; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, letter of Mike Steffany, of Cleveland, asking for legislation 
increasing salaries of post-office laborers; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, letters of the Robert F. Mackenzie Co. and the Hall-Van 
Gorder Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, urging enactment of a standard- 
price law; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 10800, granting a pension to Mae Crockett; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10801, granting a pen- 
sion to John R. Jordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Bridgeport Steam Dyeing & Clean- 
ing Co., the Crawford Laundry Co., and 8 other firms of Bridge- 
port; Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co., of Salisbury; the Model 
Laundry Co., and 5 other firms, and the Metropolitan Dye- 
Works, of Waterbury, all in the State of Connecticut, in favor 
of House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


Also, petition of Imperial Laundry Co. and 9 other laundry 
companies of New Haven, Conn., in favor of House bill 702; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 6 citizens of New York City and Mersner 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Wittenberg, Mo., favoring tax 
on dyestuff ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. À 

By Mr. JAMES: Memorial of Marquette Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, favoring preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of P. B. Johnson, 
of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring passage of House bill 6915, granting 
indefinite leave to superannuated employees of the Post Office 
Department ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Rhode Island, favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association, 
favoring child-labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Narragansett Bay Oyster Co., of Providence, 
R. I., favoring appropriation for inquiry into propagation, etc., 
of oysters; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of H. E. Pettingill, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring 
passage of House bill 5792, classification of salaries in Bureau of 
Animal Industry ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of National Association of Drug 
Clerks, favoring passage of the Stevens standard-price bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of American Federation of Labor, opposing 
repeal of the seamen’s law; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Evidence in support of House bill 5906, 
for the relief of Frederick W. Duncker; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of Eva K. Froelick, member of the 
city public library board, of Evansville, Ind., protesting against 
provision in House bill 4715 which would prevent libraries from 
getting good books at reasonable rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Globe-Barse-World Furniture Co.; the Evans- 
ville Furniture Co., by E. W. Ploeyer, secretary; the Burchell 
Chair Co.; and the American Pharmacal Co., all of Evansville, 
Ind., favoring House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 23 members of Coleman Grange, 
Midland County, Mich., against preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the Paragon Plaster Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen, of St. Louis, Mo., against national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of John Deere Plow Co.; F. R. Rice Mercantile 
Cigar Co.; J. A. Lewis, cashier National Bank- of Commerce, all 
of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of House bill 6883 relative 
to payment to Indians of Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Pennsylvania 
Branch, Pennsylvania State Branch, and Philadelphia Branch, 
of the German-American Alliance; German Society of Phila- 
delphia; and Harmonie Society of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
bill to prohibit sale of arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. MURRAY: Petition of Society of Friends of Okla- 
homa, against preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Memorial of Winthrop Council, No. 7, of 
New Britain, Conn., Sons and Daughters of Liberty, in favor 
of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Bast Hartford Manufacturing Co., of Burn- 
side, and 23 other business firms of the State of Connecticut, 
favoring House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany House 
bill 10727, for relief of Edgar W. Preble; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany 
House bill 10079, granting a pension to Charles H. Avery; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill (H. R. 10894) granting an 
inerease of pension to Almira Cole; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., in favor of submitting the railway mail pay con- 
troversy to the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of St. Louis United Spanish War Veterans, in 
favor of preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pate & Robb, of New York, protesting against 
any curtailment of mail deliveries in New York City; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petitions of J. S. MeCurdy and others, of 
Stacy; J. E. Lindstrom and others, of Ogilvie; Braham, Stamp- 
field, Dalbo, and Fred Merchant and others, of Hopkins; St. 
Louis Park; John Nygren and others, of Cokato, all of Minne- 
sota, favoring embargo on war munitions; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of T. B. Wiley, Bert Buckley, Charles 
Gonya, Charlie Lucia, A. 8. Matott, David Newton, Sydney G. 
Potter, Delor Rock, and Henry Olina, of Chazy, N. Y., protest- 
ing against the preparedness plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Horroeks Desk Co., Herkimer, 
N. Y., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Rhode Island, favoring the Keating child-labor 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Washington Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., favoring passage of 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of First Division Railway Mail Association, fa- 
voring legislation in interest of Postal Service employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of William O. Schwarzwaelder, of 
Chichester, N. V., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen of America, local union No. 31, against national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurvay, February 5, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer. 

O Thou who art never far from any of us, we would draw 
near to Thee in faith and confidence, that we may be inspired 
by the contact to fulfill the duties devolving upon us this day 
faithfully, conscientiously, that Thy purposes may be fulfilled 
in us and redound therefore to the good of mankind. For 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. ; - 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
preparedness, i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
eonsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE GOULDEN. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp, in connection with the Goulden memorial 
exercises, a very brief letter from Mr. Goulden’s predecessor, - 
ex-Congressman Ayres. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Goulden’s 
predecessor, ex-Congressman Ayres. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the letter referred to: 


Dear Mr. Benner: It is a privilege to be allowed to add a few 
words which can only too feebly express the Bier. ap we all have felt at 
the untimely removal from ear scenes of ity of Hon. Joseph A. 
Goulden. is sudden death was a shock to the trict, to the city, 
and to the State of New York. 

He was indeed a most useful Representative, and in his death the 
twenty-third congressional district of New York oN. sustained an 
irreparable loss. He was * faithful to his duties as a 
Representative in Congress. No project for the benefit of the Borough 
of The Bronx falled to receive prompt sanction and his unwaver- 


iag support: 
ablitey 5 55 3 his ee 8 ana his 5 
made not only personally popular but exceedingly ui 0 
every project to which attention was turned. x 
STEVEN B. AYRES. 


To Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10385, the Indian appropriation bill. And pending that, 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Mississippi and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma whether we can agree upon a time for de- 
bate on the Mississippi Choctaw item. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that the 
whole thing will be stricken out, and that we will not need any 
time for argument beyond the point of order. I think at this 
time it would be premature to fix the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not think it would be pre- 
maS I desire to limit the debate to 1 hour, 30 minutes on 
a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that debate on the Mississippi Choctaw item be limited 
to one hour, one-half to the controlled by himself and one-half 


by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARRISON, I shall have no objection to that if we 
need the time. 


The SPEAKER. If the committee does not need the time, it 
need not consume.it. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Foster in the 
ehair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further eon- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10385, the Indian appropriation bill, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For carrying out the provisions of the Atoka N adopted 
by Congress June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 8 and the N e 
agreement adopted by n aio July 1, 1 Stat. L., p. 716), the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authori: to pay to the enrolled 
members. of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Okla- 
homa entitled under existing Jaw to share in the funds of said tribes, 
or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys bel g to said tribes in 
the United States Treasury or d ited in any bank or held by any 
official under the jurisdiction of Secretary of the Interior, not to 
exeeed $300 per bee jes in the case of the Choctaws and $200 r 
capita in the case of the Chickasaws, said payment to be made under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pe 
scribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled members, or their 
heirs, are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian blood belong 
to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the benefit of 
such restricted Indians: Provided further, That the money paid to 
the enrolled members as provided herein shall be exempt from any lien 
tor 5 fees or other debt contracted prior to the passage of 

s act. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order. ’ 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I reserved it because I thought 
that perhaps the gentleman from Mississippi would make it. I 
want to reserve it in order that my friend from North Dakota 
may muke a statement. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the point of order 
will not be made on the paragraph or any part of it. The pro- 
vision in the last part of the paragraph which reads as follows— 


Provided further, That the money paid to the enrolled members as 
provided herein shall be exempt from any lien for attorneys’ fees or 
other debt contracted prior to the passage of this act— 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
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is probably subject to a point of order. That matter was 
brought up in the committee, and I suggested that this pro- 
vision be added to the paragraph. It is a provision to safe- 
guard the funds of the Indians which are to be paid to them. 
It was maintained in the committee that the present provisions 
of law would provide a sufficient safeguard, and if that be so 
this, of course, would be surplusage and unnecessary. I think 
it should be the object of the House to safeguard in every way 
possible and make certain that these funds will not be liable to 
attorneys’ fees or paid out for fictitious claims made against 
them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will allow 
me, I do not object to that provision in itself, and while it would 
make it clearly subject to a point of order, I think there are 
other provisions here to which the point of order ought to be 
sustained. I would say to the gentleman that in the event that 
this paragraph should be ruled out on a point of order and that 
the paragraph should then be perfected or cured, this latter pro- 
vision should be inserted, and I would have no objection to it. 

Mr. NORTON. I am pleased the gentleman takes that atti- 
tude, for I strongly feel that the provision should be left in the 
paragraph. The substance of the paragraph is the per capita 
payment to be made of the funds of the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws. It seems to me that every safeguard should be placed 
around it. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I think that this is a necessary 
provision in the event that this money is paid out, becatise it 
ought not to be subjected to the enormous attorney fees that the 
Indians have contracted for. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not know but that it is provided for by 
existing law, but I think it should be specifically safeguarded. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Since talking with the gentle- 
man from North Dakota this morning, I have drawn a para- 
graph which I think comes within the rules of the House. I 
have changed the latter proviso to read: 

Provided further, That no part of the sum appropriated by this para- 
graph shall be paid to attorneys. 

I think that will protect the Indians and come within the 
rules of the House, because it is strictly a limitation. 

Mr. NORTON. I would say to the gentleman that I think 
the provision as it stands now in the paragraph is better than 
that provision. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I agree with the gentleman that 
it is better, but I drafted this paragraph to get by the point of 
order. 

Mr. NORTON. I do not think the point of order will be made 
to the provision I have proposed, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi says that he will make no objection to it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman may not make the 
point of order against the proviso, but the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi makes a point of order against the entire paragraph on 
necount of the proviso, and the point of order must be conceded 
if the proviso is not changed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want it understood that I do not object 
to that particular provision. ‘There are matters in the para- 
graph that I think are subject to a point of order. 

Tke CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert immediately after line 19, page 37: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share 
in the funds of sald tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys 
belonging to said tribes in the United States Treasury, or deposited 
in any bank, or held by any official under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, not to exceed $300 per capita in the case of the 
Choctaws and $200 per capita in the case of the Chickasaws, said 
payment to be made under such rules and lations as the Secretar: 
of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, ' t in cases where suc 
enrolled members or their heirs are Indians who by reason of their 
degree of Indian blood belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of 
the Interior may, in his discretion, withhold such payments and use the 
same for the benefit of such restricted Indians: Provided further, That 
no part of the sum appropriated by this paragraph shall be paid to 
attorneys.” 

Mr. HARRISON. 
of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma whether the amendment he offers 
is the same in language as the provision of the bill which went 
out down to the words “ Provided further”? I understood from 
the reading that it is the same. Is the language the same down 
to the end of line 16, page 38? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is just the same, with the 
provision for attorneys’ fees stricken out, and the words “ Pro- 


Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
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vided further, That no part of the sum appropriated by this 
paragraph shall be paid to attorneys” added. It is the same 
as was carried in the bill last year and the year before. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi make 
the point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment as 
now perfected changes very materially the provisions carried 
in the present bill. While I did not agree with the ruling of 
the Chair last year and the year before that it is in order, yet I 
feel that I must bow to the ruling of the Chair, and I withdraw 
the point of order and offer an amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment pending now. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


P oe the amendment after the word “attorneys” by inserting the 
ollowing : ` 

Provided, however, That the 1 of this paragraph with 
respect to the Choctaw Tribe shall not be operative until the Court 
of Claims shall determine the rights of the 1 e Choctaws who 
have been identified as Mississippi Choctaws by the wes Commission 
in its report of March 10, 1899, and commonly known as the McKinnon 
roll, and also all Mississippi Choctaws who have been identified as 
Mississippi Choctaws by the Dawes Commission from March 10, 1899. 
to March 4, 1907, whose names do not appear upon the final rolls o 
the Choctaw Tribe in Oklahoma.” 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the point of 
order be made. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON... Yes. Mr. Chairman, this amendment that 
I have offered is merely a limitation upon the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carter]. Last year the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] passed on practically this amendment, 
and held it in order. The only difference between the amend- 
ment that was at that time offered and which was held, under 
a ruling of the Chair, to be in order, and the amendment now 
offered is that the amendment at that time read as follows: 


Provided, however, That the provisions of this . in iy: na 
to the Choctaw Tribe shall not be operative until the Congress 11 
determine the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws whose names do not 
appear upon the final rolls of the Choctaws in Oklahoma. 


And the amendment now only withholds the payments until 
the Court of Claims shall do what was proposed in that amend- 
ment Congress should do, namely; determine the rights of the 
Mississippi Choctaws. 

The Chair at that time, after listening to a long discussion 
of the question, ruled that the provision was simply a limitation 
upon the paragraph in the bill, and the Chair at that time based 
his reasoning largely on a decision that had been cited to the 
Chair of February 23, 1907. That decision is based on the fol- 
lowing facts: 


On February 23, 1907, the sundry civil appropriation bill was under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, when the foilowing amendment was offered to the paragraph pro- 
pang appropriation for the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldters: 

“Add the following: 

And provided further, That no part of this Bhim shall be 
apportioned to any National Home for Disabled Volunteers that con- 
tains u bar or canteen where intoxicating liquors are sold.“ 

Mr. Richard Barthold, of Missouri, made the point of order that the 
amendment proposed legislation. 

In the course of the debate Mr. James R. Maxx, of Illinois, argued: 

“ Here is a situation now proposed where Congress by law is creating 
soldiers’ homes. It has by law provided for the government of soldiers 
homes. At soldiers’ homes it has vested the government in a board 
of managers in accordance with the provisions of the statute. It is true 
that Congress can refuse to appropriate, but, Mr. Chairman, it is also 
true that the Chair has frequently ruled that Congress can not, against 
a point of order, by a limitation change the organic law. Here is a 
provision—" 

Argued Mr. Maxx 
that although Con has created these soldiers’ homes by an vee 
law, although it has provided for the government of the soldiers 
homes by a board of managers, a 5 through the form of a 
limitation to take away the control of the board of managers and by 
affirmative legislation in the guise of a limitation to saver the statute 
upon that subject. While limitations are usually favored by the Chair, 
properly, still it is true that the Chair might well rule, it seems to 
me, that a limitation in this guise, changing the law, giving the board 
of managers the discretion over the management of the homes, is posi- 
tive affirmative legislation, as it undoubtedly would be construed by 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, and therefore subject to a point of 
order. It Is perfectly manifest that an item of this kind in the bill 
Is construed by the Comptroller of the Treasury as positive legislation, 
although it be in the form of a limitation.” 


there is one 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
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After further debate the Chairman ruled: 


»The lan, e in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas is as follows: 


And provided further, That no part of this ip (rena shall be 


apportioned to any National Home for Disabled Volunteers that con- 


tains a bar or canteen wherein intoxicating liquors are sold.“ 
EAN SET Sdt ted in regard to the State Soldiers’ 
* 8 very pro; on was presen e e 
Homes in 1904, and the Chair at that time overruled the point of order 
and held it in order as a limitation. If the Chair were only following 
the precedent, he would be constrained to overrule the point of order 
in this case. One year ago this whole 5 as of the Mem- 
bers will remember, was taken up and discussed thoroughly and elabo- 
rately, and at that time the gentleman from Kansas offered this 


peos That this appropriation shall be available only under the condition 
that no bar or canteen shall be maintained at said homes for the sale 
of beer, wine, or other intoxicating liquors.’ 

“In legislation we look to the substance, and not to the form; and 
unless there is an affirmative attempt ‘to restrict the administrative 
power or departmental function, it has always been held that a limi- 
tation in negative language is in order. 

“The present occupant of the chair went fully into the authorities 
and quoted a large number of decisions by Mr. Hemenway, of Indiana; 
Mr. Burton, of Ohio; Mr. Payne, of New York; and other eminent 

rliamentarians who had occupied this chair when questions of simi- 
ar import had beem raised, all sustaining the theory that limitations 
of this character are clearly in order. 

“ The Chair does not care to go fully into this line of decisions again, 
because the Chair believes that the muag at that time was acquiesced 
in and believed to be the proper ruling er the circumstances. There- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of order.” 

The Chairman at that time, Mr. ByrxNs, held, as will be seen 
in the Recorp of that date, that an amendment that is practi- 
cally the same as this amendment was in order. The only dif- 
ference between the amendment that is now proposed and the 
one that Chairman Byrns held to be in order at that time is 
that this one provides that the per capita payments to the 
Oklahoma Choctaws shall not be made until the matter is de- 
termined by the Court of Claims. The other amendment im- 
posed the limitation that the per capita payments should not be 
made until Congress determined the rights of the Mississippi 
Choctaws, and the only difference, therefore, in the limitation 
is, one provides that the Court of Claims shall determine it and 
the other that Congress shall determine it. In each instance 
there is no affirmative matter; in each instance there is merely 
a limitation on this distribution of the per capita payments; 
and I submit that under the ruling of the Chair last year in 
holding the other amendment to be a limitation when it gave 
full power to Congress to determine when the money was to be 
expended, clearly the Chair ought to rule that this amendment is 
in order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the principle on which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hanrrtson] claims that this is 
in order is that it is a “limitation upon expenditures.” If 
it were merely a limitation, he would be correct, but there 
is quite a distinction between a limitation on expenditure and 
negativing any expenditure at all. This provides that when 
the Court of Claims passes upon the question it shall be paid. 
There is no provision of law by which the Court of Claims can 
pass upon the question. It has no jurisdiction to do so, and 
this amendment does not give that jurisdiction. If it were not 
given jurisdiction directly, the time would pass in which this 
payment could be made. I apprehend the Chair would not rule 
that a negative amendment would be in order; in other words, 
if the provision provides for a payment, it would not be in 
order to provide that the payment should“ not“ be made, be- 
cause that would be the reverse. That is clear in general prin- 

, ciples of parliamentary law and, as I understand, the practice 
of the House. 

Now, there might be one formal amendment on the assumption 
that there shall not be any payment until the House provides 
for it, if the House would do so; but it is quite distinct to say 
until the Court of Claims, because the Court of Claims can not 
pass upon it, and, therefore, there could be no payment. For 
that reason I do not see how the Chair can hold this provision 
in order, even basing it upon a former decision. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, if this were a mere limita- 
tion upon the payment of money there is no question that it 
would be subject to the point of order, but it is not a limitation. 
This is an act of affirmative legislation that changes existing 
law. This amendment would change the law which fixes the 
rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians under 
which annuities and per capita payments have been made and 
under which they took their allotments in the Indian country. 
The Thirty-fourth Statutes, page 137, provides: 


minole Tribes of Indians in the Indian Territory, 


such application. 


This law is changed by the proposed amendment when it pro- 
poses that the Court of Claims shall add to the rolls aside from 
the conditions which I have just read, authorizing the Court of 
Claims to ignore the provisions of the law that fixes the rolls 
in the possession of the Dawes Commission on the Ist day of 
December, 1905, as the rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes of Indians. That law has been standing now for years 
as the law that has governed all payments and all allotments 
made to the Choctaws and Chickasaws. The amendment pro- 
poses a further violation of Jaw. A proviso in the same act I 
have just read reads: 

That the rolls of the tribes je 
pleted on or before the 4th FC "Of 
the Interior shall have no jurisdiction to approve the enrollment of any 
person after that date. 

The rolls were closed on the 4th day of March by acts of 
Congress. This is a proposition that will open the rolls and 
is clearly a change of existing law. I do not think there can 
be any sort of question as to the amendment being subject to 
the point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit one or two 
suggestions only to the Chair. The Curtis Act creating the 
Dawes Commission created a board to determine this enrollment 
matter. On April 26, 1906, Congress passed an act formally 
and forever closing these rolls on March 4, 1907. That act 
has never been repealed ; it is still the law. No one has sought 
to repeal it until this time. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hannrsox], traveling in the 
guise of a limitation, is in truth, in effect and reality, a repeal 
of that act. Why? Because it proposes a new trial and change 
of the law for all of these cases that have heretofore been 
adjudicated, fairly bringing it within the rule of changing exist- 
ing law by an amendment on an appropriation bill. To call a 
thing by the name of a limitation, when in truth and in fact 
it is another thing, does not bring it within the rule of a 
limitation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that if this amend- 
ment passes it would reopen the rolls, subject to the jurisdiction 
of this court? 

Mr. FERRIS. Precisely; and, if the Chair will bear with me 
further, in addition to that, in addition in effect to repealing a 
solemn act of Congress of April 26, 1906, it does more than that. 
It prescribes’a new tribunal, that never had anything to do with 
these rolls. In addition to repealing that it creates a new 
tribunal to try these cases, which is clearly legislation. It is 
a repeal of the law, in the first instance; it is new legislation, 
in the second instance; and in neither instance is it is truth 
and in fact a limitation. I think the Chair would be entirely 
right, would be entirely authorized, and entirely justified to 
hold it to be the thing which it actually is, and I hope the Chair 
can agree with us on the proposition. It certainly does two 
things—repeals a solemn net of Congress that is still in full 
force and effect and establishes a new tribunal—either of 
Nb — clearly subjects it to the point of order, and it ought 
o go out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what has been 
already said, I desire to call the attention of the Chair to sec- 
tion 21 of the act of June 28, 1899, which provides as follows: 

The rolls so made, when approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall be final, and 8 whose names are found thereon, with 
thelr descendants he born to them, with such ns as may 
intermarry according to tribal laws, shall alone constitute the parties 
which they represen 


Now, there is a provision also in the Indian appropriation 
bill approved March 3, 1901, which provides: 

The rolls made by the Commission for the Five Civilized Tribes, when 
malice by the Secre of the Interior, shall be final, and persons 
whose names are found thereon shall alone constitute the rolls which 
they represent. 

In addition I desire to again invite the attention of the Chair 
to this provision of section 2 of the act of April 26, 1906, which 
closed the rolls on March 4, 1907, and clearly this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi changes existing law. 
Let me repeat, Mr. Chairman, that if that sort of amendment 
could go on here and was not subject to the point of order and 
was in order the same sort of amendment could be placed after 
each clause in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen who have 
just preceded me have not discussed the point of order, but have 
argued, or attempted to argue, the merits of this controversy. 

Now, the gentleman called the attention of the Chair to the 
act of 1898, known as the Curtis Act. I want to read to the 
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Chair one provision of the act of 1898 that the gentleman over- 
looked, and that was: 

Provided, howevcr, That nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed as to militate against any of the rights or which 
the Mississippi Choctaws may have under the laws or of the 
United States 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the gentleman has already spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this amendment should be placed in 
this bill, and become a law, is it the gentleman's idea that then 
the Mississippi Choctaws have the right to go to the Court of 


Claims and argue their right to be enrolled and secure a part of 


this? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think so, and that is the point I 
want to present. During the consideration of this paragraph 
the last time there was an amendment offered, and held in order, 
that provided this money should be withheld—this money that 
is proposed to be distributed among these Indians—until Con- 
gress should determine whether or not they are entitled to en- 
rollment. That amendment did not give any affirmative action. 
That amendment only put a limitation on that distribution. It 
said this payment is withheld from being distributed until Con- 
gress shall determine whether or not the Mississippi Choctaws 
are entitled to enrollment. By the terms of that provision it 
did not set up affirmatively that Congress had to do anything 
for the Mississippi Choctaws. It did not say in that provi- 
sion that there should be a law passed to open the rolls of the 
tribe and take care of the Mississippi Choctaws, but it only said 
this, that here you are proposing to distribute the funds of the 
Choctaw Nation among the Indians who are now in Oklahoma 
on the roils of the tribe, and we want that withheld, not to do 
it now, because there is a controversy between the Indians. of 
Mississippi and the Indians of Oklahoma, and to withhold this 
distribution until Congress shall determine whether or not the 
Mississippi Choctaws will have a right te enrollment. It was 
merely a limitation, and whenever Congress determines whether 
or not the Mississippi Choctaws were entitled to enrolment, 
then the per capita payments should be made under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Now, here you have the same proposition, and there can not 
be any question as to that, because here the same argument is 
advanced against the amendment that was advanced last time 
to the other amendment. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER] and all of these gentlemen argued then that the amend- 
ment included affirmative matter—the reopening of the roll 
just as they now argue, but the Chair did not accept that con- 
tention. We argued that the amendment was merely a limita- 
tion. It did not state any affirmative matter, but was merely 
negative—a limitation pure and simple. 

May 1 read to the Chair what the Chairman then said in 
ruling on that amendment? 

There is nothing in the amendment seeking to force the Congress or 
compel Congress to determine the rights of the Mississippi Choc- 
taws. It simply provides that a per capita tax shall not be ld until 
tho Congress shall have N piss. rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does this amendment of the gentleman 
now seek to change the status of the Mississippi Choctaws, or 
has their claim been adjudicated? 

Mr. HARRISON. This amendment does not give the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to try these cases, but it presents an 
epening so that Congress can during this session or next session 
pass a law that would send this whole question to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I submit, as the provision last time, 
which was held in order, only limited this distribution until 
Congress should have determined these claims, that now they 
should be withheld until the Court of Claims shall determine 
these claims. And, I say, there is nothing in this provision that 
gives the Court of Claims authority to go ahead and try them. 
We have got to give that authority later. We have got to pass 
another bill on that that will be affirmative matter, and this 
amendiment only seeks to withhold these funds until the Court 
of Claims does determine the rights in the premises. And I 
submit the Chair must overrule Chairman Bynxs, if he does 
not overrule the point of order here presented. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What the gentleman has said 
to-day might apply to the amendment he offered one or two 
years ago, but it certainly can not be said to apply to this 
amendment, for the very language of this amendment itself at- 


tempts to change existing law by referri these matters | 
a 5 H 85 me to the effect that 


the Court of Claims. What does it say?— 


It shall not be 
the rights of the M 


And so forth. 


issippi Choctaws— 


ropa until the Court of Claims shall determine 


If it is net a clear attempt to reopen a matter which is now 
res adjudicata and send this adjudicated claim to the Court 
of Claims, a new tribunal never before dealing with the case, 
then what is its purpose? 

The gentleman's amendment not only seeks to change existing 
law but it seeks to overturn the decisions of our courts, the de- 
cisions of 3 authorized commissions, and the decisions 
cf Congress itself. 

If adopted it would overturn the decision of Federal Judge 
Clayton in the Jack Amos case, in which it was held that the 
Mississippi Choctaws must make bona fide settlement in the 
Choctaw Nation before they could participate in the estate of 
the Indian Territory Choctaws, a case never reversed by any 
competent tribunal to this good day. It would overturn the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of the Cherokee Nation against Stephens, which decided a simi- 
lar contention. It would overturn the decision of Federal Judge 
Townsend in the case of Ikard against Minter, in which it was 
held in effect that before a right could establish they must move 
on the land. 

This amendment undertakes the repeal of the act of July 1, 
1902, a solemn treaty between this Government and the Choc- 
taws, which provides that the Oklahoma estate shall be divided 
between the members of the tribe enrolled under its provisions 
and no others. It undertakes the repeal of the act of April 26, 
1906, which declared the Choctaw rolls should be closed on 
March 4. 1907, and no name should be added thereto after that 
date. It would overthrow 11 years of careful, painenking 
work employed by the Dawes Commission in making the (hoc- 
taw rolls, reverse the decisions of no less than five Cabinet 
officers, and nullify the judgment of the House in the Sixty- 
third Congress as expressed by overwhelming majorities on 
three or four different occasions. This latter might not. of 
course, affect the parliamentary status, but the reversal of 
court decisiens, decisions of the Dawes Commission, and repeal 
of the acts above referred to certainly would render this 
amendment obnoxious to the rules of the House. 

Mr, FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair allow me a 
moment to present a proposition of law? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
sox] a moment ago called your attention to the provision in the 
act of 1898 which seemed to preserve the rights of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws. If the Chair will hear me just one moment, I 
desire to submit that the act of April 26, 1906, says this: 

Provided, That the rolls of the tribe or 2 70. by this act shall be 
fully completed on or before the 4th da 907, and the Secre- 
try of the Interior en y 0 no pti Poe Bag cag to approve the enrollment 

of any person after said da 

That is the act of 1908, The gentleman read the act of 1898. 
The later act, of course, supplants the act referred to by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. In addition to that, Mr. Ghair- 
man. the concluding paragraph o the act of April 26, 1906, 
was this, in section 29: 

That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

I make these two points, Mr. Chairman: The provision re- 
ferred te by the gentleman from Mississippi is, first, repealed 
by the act of 1906 in specific language, and, second, it is done 
in so many words—the words just presented. It specifically 
provides that the rolls are closed on March 4, 1907, and that 
thereafter no names shall be added. So that both by specific 
repeal and by actual language of part of section 2 of the act 
of April 26, 1906, it overrides and overturns the authority pre- 
sented by the gentleman. So it is clearly a change of the exist- 
ing law, and is not a limitation, and consequently not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, to which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hargison] proposes an amendment, which has been read at the 
Clerk's desk. The original amendment provides for the pay- 
ment of so much per capita of the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the Choctaws and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians in 
Oklahoma. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an amend- 
ment to this amendment, as follows: 


however, That the porasreD 
the Choctaw Tribe shall not be tive eae e Court of 
Claims shall determine the rights of the ssippi Choctaws, who 
have been identified as cn Su Chectaws by t e Dawes Commis- 
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As the Chair understands, these funds are held as trust funds 
by the Government, not paid out annually but only at such 
times as Congress shall determine to do so. The Chair is not 
here to pass upon the motives of the gentleman from Mississippi 
or what he may have in his mind when he offers this amend- 
ment. He only judges of the amendment itself as it appears. 

This question was argued very fully, as the Chair remembers, 
in 1915, when the Indian appropriation bill of that year was 
under consideration. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] then occupied the chair—a very able man and a man 
who had served on the Indian Affairs Committee—and he de- 
cided that, in his judgment, this did not change existing law. 

This does not at this time refer this matter to the Court of 
Claims. If it did, the Chair would sustain the point of order 
without any question. The Congress has the right, of course, to 
make an appropriation according to law, but before that appro- 
priation shall be paid, Congress has the right to put any limita- 
tion that it may see fit on it. For instance, it could be pro- 
vided that it should not be made until it was determined that 
the moon was made of green cheese; so that the Chair thinks 
that under these circumstances—and he quotes here from the 
Chairman of last year—the amendment is not open to the ob- 
jection that if is new legislation or that it changes existing law. 

The ruling of the Chair last year was as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
offers an amendment to add the following lan ge to the paragraph: 

“Provided, however, That the provisions of this 88 in respect 
to the Choctaw Tribe shall not be operative until Congress shall deter- 
mine the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws whose names do not appear 
upon the final rolls of the Choctaws in Oklahoma.” 

The 3 from Texas [Mr. StrepHexs] made the point of order 
that this amendment is not germane and is new legislation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And will repeal existing laws, Mr. Chair- 


man. 

The Citamuax. And that it repeals existing laws. The purpose of 
the paragraph under consideration is to direct a per capita payment of 
a given sum to certain tribes of Indians, the payment to be made out 
of trust funds belonging to the Indians and within the control of the 
United States Government. It provides for an unconditional per 
capita payment. ‘The fact that under existing law Congress has the 
right in an appropriation bill to make a per capita payment to the 
Indians does not, of course, carry with it the absolute requirement on 
the part of the Congress to make the appropriation. 

In other words, it is entirely within the discretion of the Congress 
whether or not it will make the appropriation. It may make all or 
a part of the appropriation, or it ay adopt a provision making the 
appropriation entirely nugatory, provided such provision is germane 
and does not change existing law. The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi seeks to delay the payment of any pe capita 
payment until Congress shall have determined the rights of the Mis- 
nove Choctaws whose names do not now appear upon the final rolls 
of the Choctaws in Oklahoma. There is nothing in the amendment 
seeking to force the Con s or to compel the Congress to determine 
the rights of the Mississ ppi Choctaws. It simply provides that a per 
capita tax shall not be paid until the Con, shall have determined 
such rights. Now, it seems to the Chair that Congress, having the right 
to make the appropriation in any amount it deems proper, may also 
adopt a provision rendering the entire appropriation nugatory. The 
wisdom of such a course is for the committee and not the Chair to 
determine. The Chair does not think the amendment open to the 
objection of being new legislation or that it changes existing law. 
The Chair has not been furnished with any treaty or statute providing 
. y for an annual per capita payment. If there was any such 
statute, the Chair dy grow that it would not be necessary to have 
the provision which s been reported as a part of the pending bill. 
The Chair is of opinion, however, that there. is ample authority for 
Congress to make such annual payment in an appropriation bill if it 
sees fit to do so. On the other hand, Congress may withhold it. as has 
been done in the past. The Chair therefore does not think that the 
amendment changes existing law, hor does it propose new legislation. 
It is, in the opinion of the Chair, only a condition or limitation on the 
appropriation, the effect of which and the advisability of which the 
committee and not the Chair must determine. 

The Chair thinks the amendment in order, and therefore overrules 
the point of order. 


There is in volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, page 636, para- 
graph 3942, this elucidation: 


3942. While it is not in order to legislate as to qualifications of the 
recipients of an appropriation, the House were S fy that no part of 
the appropriation shall go to recipients lacking certain qualifications. 
On January 30. 1901, the Agricultural appropriation bill was under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the Clerk had read the 8 relating to agricultural 
colleges, when Mr. Charles B. Landis, of Indiana, proposed this amend- 
ment: 

“ Provided, That no part of the appropriation shall be available for 
the W college of Utah until the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be satisfied, and shall so certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that no trustee, officer, instructor, or employee of said college is en- 
gaged in the practice of polygamy or polygamous relations.” 

Some debate having taken place, and Mr. William II. King, of Utah, 
having suggested a point of order, the Chairman said : 

“There are two reasons why the Chair would be inclined to overrule 
the point. In the first place, it comes rather late, and in the second 
place the amendment seems to be a limitation upon this appropriation.” 
Ine amendment having been agreed to, Mr. King offered the following 
amendment: 

„Aud that no person shall be appointed a teacher or trustee in any 
of said colieges who has been engaged in any lynching, and until proof 
shall have been furnished, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agri- 
8 such teacher or trustee has not been guilty of adultery or 
‘oenicatien,” 

Mr. Charles II. Grosvenor, of Ohio, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not in order. 


The Chairman said : 

“Let the Chair state to the gentleman that the ruling on the other 
amendment was that that was a limitation n the appropriation— 
providing that no part of this appropriation shall be 7 to the agri- 
cultural college, in general terms, until it was ascertained that no 
teacher or trustee was a polygamist. That is a general statement of 
that amendment. That was a limitation upon the appropriation. Then 
comes this independent proposition, involving iegisiation. ie 
The Chair sustains the point of order.” 

Thereupon Mr. King offered the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
the agricultural college of Indiana or any other State or Territory 
until the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied, and shall so certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, that no trustee, officer, instructor, or 
employee of said college is engaged in the practice of polygamy or 
polygamous relations or is guilty of adultery or fornication.” 

Mr. Grosvenor made the point of order a 

The Chairman overruled the point of o 
ment was in order. 

The Chair thinks that this does not change existing law, but 
provides that these provisions of this appropriation, which 
clearly is an appropriation, shall not be carried out until this 
matter shall be referred to the Court of Claims, and thinks it is 
in order, and therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] whether we can 
agree beforehand on the time this matter shall be discussed. I 
fear there will be unnecessary discussion unless we limit the 
debate. Will 30 minutes on a side satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know who wants to speak on the 
proposition, but I should think 30 minutes on a side would do. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What does the gentleman from 
Kansas desire with reference to this? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. What was the proposition? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The proposition was that we have 
30 minutes in favor of the payment and 30 minutes against it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Do I understand that the proposition is to 
debate the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] and the item in the appropriation bill all as one 
item? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
on a side? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Thirty minutes on a side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. And that covers the entire proposition? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and the amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. Unless someone else has some amendment 
to offer that I know nothing about. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Let us close the debate on the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The probabilities are that we shall desire 
40 or 45 minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I will change the request— 
that each side have 45 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. On this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
ments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 1 hour and 80 minutes—half the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
and one half by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carrer] to control half the time and the gentleman from 
Kansas half the time. 

Mr. NORTON. May I inquire of the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Mississippi if I will have the oppor- 
tunity of offering an amendment at the end of the paragraph 
to perfect that part of the paragraph? 

Mr. HARRISON. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma say about that? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
not cut off any amendment that may. be proposed. 
stops the debate. 

Mr. NORTON. 
amendment? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Five minutes additional? 

Mr. NORTON. That will be all right, if I may offer the 
amendment. - - 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] and the gentleman from Mississippi to have control of 
the time. 3 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I suggest that the hour and a half be di- 
vided, 45 minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 


inst the amendment. 
er and held that the amend 


All as one item. 
And the time for debate is to be 30 minutes 


On this paragraph and all amend- 
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May I have five minutes to discuss that 
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scale o 45 minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ARTER]. í 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is what I desire, 

The CHAIRMAN. The request for unanimous consent, then, 
is that the debate be limited to 1 hour and 80 minutes, one half 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Carrer] and the other half by the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Harrison]. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. On the paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The amendment that I have proposed being pending, has the 
proponent of the amendment the right to close the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The first amendment is offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRISON. And mine is an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman in charge of the 
bill ought to have the right to close the debate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi will re- 
call that his amendment is an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], who 
will have the right to close the debate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, there has been and is now a 
great deal of confusion over the question that is now before the 
House, and we who come from Mississippi realize full well the 
solicitation that has been indulged in upon the part of the dele- 
gation from Oklahoma to the membership here to vote with 
them on this question. We do not in the least minimize the 
importance of this matter to the Oklahoma Representatives, 


because we realize full well that the Indians of Oklahoma vote 


and that this is a question of political as well as material sig- 
nificance. It is very important to them. But there is much con- 
fusion over the question. 

It will be argued in the course of this discussion that courts, 
that commissions, that Congresses, that Secretaries of the 
Interior have passed upon this question and that the matter has 
been thrashed out and is settled. I say to you that the facts do 
not bear out that contention. I say to you that there has never 
been a court of respectable jurisdiction that has passed upon 
this question. The only court of any authority that has passed 
primarily upon the question of whether or not the Indians of 
Mississippi should remove to Oklahoma in order to be enrolled 
was a Territorial court in the Indian Territory of no higher 
authority than that which Federal district Judges usually have. 
The Court of Claims, the Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States have never passed upon the 
question at all, and so when gentlemen argue to you that the 
question has been determined judicially, I say to you that the 
record does not bear out the statement at all. 
the Dawes Commission at one time, in 1896, passed upon this 
proposition to the extent that they said that in order for a Mis- 
sissippi Indian to be enrolled he must move to the Indian Terri- 
tory ; and after that, mind you, the same commission in a report 
to Congress said that they thought the question was so compli- 
cated, so intricate, so important that it ought to go to the Court 
of Claims to be thrashed out and there determined. 

Now, all that we ask you to do in this matter—because it is 
a question that has been up here for four years—is to with- 
hold the payment until the question has been passed upon by 
the Court of Claims. Every year this per capita payment comes 
up. You can understand why it comes. The gentlemen from 
Oklahoma know that when they make these per capita payments 
among the Indians of Oklahoma that it will be only a little while 
when the fund will be gone and there will be nothing left, and 
then if the Mississippi Choctaw is ever permitted to be enrolled 
he will and can obtain nothing. So this provision that is offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] proposes to pay 
out $300 to each Indian now upon the rolls. All we are asking 
you to do is not to reopen the rolls, but to withhold that pay- 
ment, withhold these payments until this matter can go to the 
Court of Claims and there be thrashetl out and all the questions 
of law and equity decided. 

Is that asking too much? Do not you think it is time for a 
court of respectable authority to pass upon it? That is all in 
the world we are asking you to do now, Withhold the pay- 
ments, not make them now, so that this Congress can pass a 
bill sending the whole matter to the Court of Claims for ad- 
judication. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress the Senate of the United States 
passed n bill sending it to the Court of Claims. It was reported 
out of the House Cominittee on Indian Affairs, but that bill did 


It is true that. 


not come upon the floor of the House. I say to you gentlemen 
with all candor, with all sincerity, the best way to settle this 
question—because it is intricate; it is complicated—is to send it 

to the Court of Claims and let them pass finally upon it. x 

Now, they will say, in the course of argument, that this is 
in the interest of attorneys and grafters; that it will help a 
lot of people who ought not to be placed upon the rolls. I want 
to say to you that there are a lot of people who would like to 
be benefited by it but will not be. There are about 1,200 full- 
blood Indians left in Mississippi. They are poor, they are 
needy, they have as much right to share in the funds in Okla- 
homa as have the Oklahoma Indians. These are the people 
that we want to take care of. 

So in the argument used by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
do not be swept off your feet by the assertion that attorneys 
are going to reap the benefit of it. We can write a provision in 
the law that will safeguard it, just as the provision that the 
gentleman from North Dakota proposed a few moments ago to 
write into it. I ask you, I appeal to you, not to vote against us 
in this matter but to give it the most serious and careful con- 
sideration. Do not vote against it simply because some man 
from Oklahoma has asked you to, simply because you have re- 
ceived a letter from some one in Oklahoma. My God! Do 
not let us decide matters here by such methods, let us deal 
justly and fairly with the question. We are not asking you to 
do an unjust thing by withholding the funds until the Court 
of Claims can pass upon it, and I submit the amendment I have 
offered should be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I had an opportunity to 
become familiar with this question during my four years of 
service on the Committee on Indian Affairs. I think I am rea- 
sonably informed as to the law and the facts of this case. 

It is necessary to go a long way back to find the origin of 
this controversy. Some time in the year 1830, the Choctaw In- 
dians then living in Mississippi entered into an agreement with 
the United States to move to the Indian Territory, and there 
take up their residence under the conditions provided by the 
treaty. In the course of time, as we all know, the United States 
determined to break up the tribal governments. They ap- 
proached the tribes with that end in view, and by a variety of 
arguments finally induced them to agree to the proposed plan. 
One inducement that was offered to the Choctaws in the Indian 
Territory to become consenting parties to the arrangement to 
abrogate the tribal government, was that a portion of the 
lands then held in common should be allotted in severalty to 
the members of the tribe as ascertained by properly authenti- 
eated rolls. In addition it was provided that any fund that 
should belong to the tribes, or should arise from the sale of the 
unallotted lands of the Choctaw Indians, should be divided per 
capita among the Choctaws entitled thereto. 

The Mississippi Choctaws never moved to the Indian Terri- 
tory, but claim the right to participate in this division by 
virtue of the concluding sentence of what is known as the 
Dancing Rabbit treaty. This treaty was made in 1830. Permit 
me to call the attention of the committee to this sentence, be- 
cause it presents a question of law which you are competent 
to pass on, and one which has been passed on a number of times. 
Its meaning seems to me to be clear beyond peradventure. This 
sentence is as follows? 

Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the 88 of 
a Choctaw citizen, and if they have removed, are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

When the Choctaws moved to the Indian Territory, there 
was a considerable portion of the tribe refused to go. Pro- 
vision was made that these Choctaws desired to become citizens 
of the State of Mississippi, after giving certain notices within 
a prescribed period of six months, they could do so, and would 
be allotted 640 acres of land in that State. A portion of the 
Choctaws remaining in Mississippi something like 300, re- 
ceived this allotment, while the remainder received scrip under 
circumstances that I will recite a little later. 

Now what was the main intent and purpose of this agree- 
ment between the Choctaw Nation and the United States? It 
was in order for the white man’s civilization to develop in 
Mississippi without the embarrassment and retarding influences 
of a large Indian settlement in that State. Thé inducements 
offered to the Choctaws to go to the Indian Territory, were in- 
tended to make the change of location attractive to the mem- 
bers of the entire tribe. The United States was interested in 
effecting a wholesale removal. It will be noted that every 
Indian who refused to take advantage of the Government prop- 
osition was, to that extent, opposing and thwarting the policy 
of the United States. 
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The Indians who went to the Indian Territory underwent all 
the troubles and vexations of a pioneer life in that country 
and lived there for a long time under conditions that history 
tells us, were in many instances, far from agreeable. These 
were the Indians who carried out and conformed to the policy 
of the United States, and in the result when the time arrived 
for the breaking up of the tribal arrangement, it would seem 
to be a remarkable contention that the people who remained and 
continued to live in Mississippi, and who either received 640 
acres of land or scrip in that State, should have the same right 
to participation in the property of the tribe in the Indian 
Territory, as the Indians who went to that distant locality, 
established their government, and maintained their tribal rolls. 

The Mississippi Choctaws could not be put on the tribal rolls 
of the Indians in Indian Territory, unless they removed to that 
country, took up their residence and conformed to the tribal 
requirements. However all the Mississippi Choctaws who went 
to the Indian Territory prior to the closing of the rolls, took 
up their residence with the tribe, and established their blood 
kinship were duly admitted into the tribe and enrolled. I wish 
to call the attention of the committee to one compelling fact, 
and that is that the Choctaw Indians in the Indian Territory, 
as the record shows, made every possible effort to induce their 
brethren in Mississippi to come across the Mississippi and live 
with them. They passed resolution after resolution to that 
effect. They invited them to come, they wanted them to come, 
and as I have stated all who did come, take up their residence 
with their blood brethren, were put upon the tribal rolls, and 
admitted to the same benefits in the division of the tribal prop- 
erty, as the descendants of those Indians who went out in 1830. 
There was a great deal of trouble, as I happen to know, and as 
eyery member of the Committee on Indian Affairs knows, with 
respect to the final make-up of the tribal rolls. There were 
many scandals in connection with the task, and difficulties that 
at times seemed to be almost insuperable. However after an 
infinity of trouble and controversy, the rolls were completed. 
About this time some of the Mississippi Choctaws who had never 
moved to the Indian Territory claimed that they had the right 
to participate in the allotment of the tribal property, and in the 
per capita distribution precisely upon the footing of the de- 
scendants of those who had gone to the Indian Territory and 
settled, and remained there. What is the foundation of this 
claim? They rest their claim on the concluding sentence of 
the section which I read, and which I will read again, because 
this is the very crux, the very storm center of this controversy. 
In this connection I desire to call attention to the fact that 
various tribunals have passed upo.. this contention, I read 
again the concluding sentence of the section: 

Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a 
Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

The Mississippi Choctaws claim that under this provision 
they could stay at home in Mississippi, and still have the same 
rights as the people who moved to the Indian Territory. In 
other words, to use a homely old illustration, they contend 
that they could run with the hare, and hold with the hounds. 
A Mississippi Choctaw presented this contention to the Dawes 
Commission which rejected it. An appeal was then taken to 
the district court of the United States, That court dismissed 
the appeal. 

This is Jack Amos case. In that case. the court held that a 
Choctaw who had remained in Mississippi, who had done hom- 
age to the Government of that State, and was a citizen of that 
State, was not entitled to participate in the per capita distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sale of the unallotted lands or to 
have an allotment made to him. That decision stands unre- 
versed to the present time. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
have two minutes inore? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. There are other matters in this connec- 
tion that I could not hope to present in a-couple of minutes. If 
there is no more time available than two minutes I might as 
well stop at this point. There are quite a number of points 
that as yet, I have been unable to present. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I can yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Very well. 

In addition to the adverse ruling of the Dawes Commission, 
and of the district court, in the Jack Amos case, rejecting the 
contention that a Mississippi Choctaw was entitled to partici- 
pate in the distribution of the tribal property, while remaining 
a citizen of Mississippi, there was another case, known as the 
Ikar case. This was a decision by Judge Townsend who held 


Does the gentleman desire to 


to the same effect as Judge Clayton. Then the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr, Lane, was called upon to determine from the 
law and the records in the Department of the Interior whether 
there was any merit in the contention that the nonresident 
Mississippi Choctaws could participate in the distribution of 
the property of the Choctaw Tribe in the Indian Territory. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. With reference to the Ikard case, I desire 
to suggest that that went up to the court of appeals of the In- 
dian Territory and was affirmed by the full bench in a decision 
written by Judge Guild. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I thank the gentleman for the interrup- 
tion. On January 8, 1915, the Secretary of the Interior, in 
response to an inquiry from the chairman of the Indian Com- 
mittee, made a written response which I shall now read in part 
to the members of the committee. Mr. Lane said: 

In view of the facts as presented by me, I am of opinion that no 
dares Eh ogy be enacted for the reopening of the rolls of the 
Choctaw Nation for the benefit of the Mississippi Choctaws. 

Now if the concluding sentence of the section to which I have 
referred, gives a clear right of participation to the Mississippi 
Choctaws then we ought to reopen the rolls and admit them, 
because they have been denied solely and exclusively upon the 
ground that the section cited gave them no right to live in Mis- 
sissippi, and participate in the distribution of the tribal funds. 
That section is before you to-day, and will be fully discussed by 
other speakers. It is perfectly competent for any Member to 
determine, for me to determine, for this committee to determine 
the meaning of this section and ascertain whether it bears out 
the contention of the Mississippi Choctaws. All the judicial and 
other rulings have been against this contention. I desire to call 
the attention of this committee to one other fact. The Missis- 
sippi Choctaws were parties to the Dancing Rabbit treaty, 
but they were not parties to the treaty made by their brethren 
in the Indian Territory known as the Atoka agreement. Under 
the Dancing Rabbit treaty they were entitled to take, if they felt 
so disposed, 640 acres of land in Mississippi. The reason that 
most of them did not get their 640 acres was that they were mis- 
led by a drunken official of the United States Government. Only 
a comparatively small proportion of the Mississippi Choctaws 
received land. To show you that the Federal Government recog- 
nized that the failure of these people to get the land to which 
they were entitled, was due to the misconduct of a representative 
of the Federal Government they took this matter up later, und 
issued scrip to a large proportion of the Mississippi Choctaws, to 
compensate them for the lands which they had lost. Permit me to 
call attention to this, because I have the list here, showing the 
amount of scrip that was issued. This communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior gives the names, and the number of the 
Mississippi Choctaws to whom lands were allotted, and of the 
others who received scrip. I have made a rapid calculation of 
the names and I think there are something like 3,700 of these 
scrippers. These Indians were badly treated, but the authors 
of their wrongs are not their brethren in Oklahoma. It would 
be grossly unjust to compensate them out of the property of the 
Oklahoma tribe. If there is an obligation for compensation 
here, and I do not deny that one may exist, that obligation rests 
upon the Federal Government. It was their agent, not an agent 
of the Choctaws who is the fons et origo, of all this trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Russett of Missouri). The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 5 

Mr. SAUNDERS. There is a great deal more that might be 
said in this connection, but time forbids. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi use some of his time now? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quix]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Sacnpers] admits that the United States Government 
recognized the fact that the Mississippi Choctaws have been un- 
fairly dealt with. He admits that only a few of those Choctaws 
received what was coming to them under the Dancing Rabbit 
treaty. He further admits that a disreputable agent, an officer 
of the Federal Government, was the cause of these Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians not receiving what was due them, Then, if 
the Federal Government itself had an irresponsible agent who 
caused the ignorant and credulous Choctaw Indians of Mis- 
sissippi to be imposed on in 1830, why is it not honest and right 
for the American Congress in 1916 to adopt this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson}. 
which allows it to go to the Court of Claims and be adjudicated 
by a reputable court of this Nation? Why can not this money 
be withheld from the Indians of Oklahoma from distribution 
until this Court of Claims shall pass on this fact and say 
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Whether or not the rolls should be reopened and the Choctaw 
Indians and their descendants of the State of Mississippi come 
into their rights? I want to say to this House that these In- 
dians were poor and ignorant. They did not understand the 
treafy. They did not understand what the gentleman from 
Virginia calls “scrip.” A lot of land sharks in Oklahoma and 
elsewhere defrauded the Choctaw Indians out of everything 
that was intended to go to them. Only 143 Choctaw Indians 
received what was coming to them under the Dancing Rabbit 
treaty. Should this Congress now say that thousands of these 
Indians and their descendants should be barred from receiving 
what is due them when the American Government made a 
solemn treaty promising 640 acres of land to Indians who have 
not received a single dime? And yet the gentleman from Okla- 
houia, who represents the Indians of that section, seeks to de- 
prive our citizenry of the State of Mississippi of what belongs 
to them under a solemn pledge of this great Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman for giving me more time. 
II. reference to the great case known as the Jack Amos case the 
gentleman from Oklahoma knows it is not a parallel case. He 
knows that it does not cover the provisions announced in the 
amendment offered here to-day, and in the name of honor how 
could any agent or Representative of the Government oppose a 
rehearing and fair adjudication of the real issue? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not time to yield. I take all the little 
time I have to give to the poor Choctaws of Mississippi who 
have been robbed all these years. Now, the gentleman from 
Virginia states a wrong was committed by the American Govern- 
ment through its agent, and that great error and wrong and 
injustice is what this amendment proposes to correct. Was there 
ever a chancery court that would not let a palpable error, a 
great injustice, an irreparable wrong be corrected? Is it pos- 
sible that this great Congress of America can not permit this 
to be corrected, will not permit its representatives to correct 
that which is admitted was a wrong to the great tribe of Indians 
in the State of Mississippi? Is it possible that this body will allow 
precedent and technicality to give more money to the rich Indians 
of Oklahoma by taking it out of the pockets of the poor Indians 
in Mississippi, who have not yet received one dime of. what this 
Government wes to them? Mr. Chairman, the Choctaw Indians 
always stood with the white men of the South. They went out 
with old Andrew Jackson and waded through mud and blood 
up to their navels and fought for the American flag, and yet this 
Congress can not give them justice. [Applause.] 

All of these millions of dollars in the Treasury awaiting for 
distribution among the Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma belongs 
to the Choctaws and their descendants in Mississippi just as 
much as to the Indians of Oklahoma. We know if you dis- 
tribute this money per capita to the Oklahoma Choctaws the time 
will come when all of the money will be gone, and even if the 
Mississippi people are enrolled they could get nothing, on the plea 
that the money has all been distributed. Now is the time to 
protect us by adopting this amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How does the time stand, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 32 
minutes and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
has 34 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] referred to the fact that the Indians in 
Oklahoma vote, and that this question was of considerable im- 
portance to the delegation from Oklahoma. Now, I can say in 
all candor that so far as I know, the Indians of Oklahoma do 
not vote in the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, nor do the Indians from Mississippi vote there. I have 
made some careful study of this subject during the past few 
months—in fact, during the past two years. In my study of 
the question involved I approached the subject with a free and 
open mind. I have talked with the Members from Mississippi 
aud with the Members from Oklahoma. I know the members 
of the delegation from Oklahoma and I also know the members 
of the delegation from Mississippi. I must admit, to be fur- 
ther candid, that my prejudice toward this question, if I have 
any at all, would be in favor of the contentions made for the 
Mississippi Choctaws. That prejudice, if any such existed, 


friendly feeling for the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. Han- 


RISON]. I have hoped in the beginning of the study of this 
question that I might discover some sound law and facts that 
would warrant me in arraigning myself upon the same side of 
the question as that taken by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[ Mr, HARRISON]. 

A few days ago I asked the gentleman from Mississippi in the 
committee on what he based his claim. It is well understood 
that attorneys in making arguments for or against a proposition 
usually, when they have a poor case, keep as far away as possible 
from the law and the facts really governing the case. They 
make glittering general statements of facts and law so that it 
becomes necessary in order to get down to the real gist of the 
subject, to gradually cut away and illuminate the irrelevant 
facts and the unzpplicable law. Then by this process of elimina- 
tion there is usually found to stand out clear and distinct the 
one principal fact or condition on which the case hangs. I de- 
sired to get the ideas of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] as to what he really based his case on, and to ac- 
complish this I asked him when he appeared a few days ago 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs this question: 

“May I ask one question here? If your contention that the 
Mississippi Choctaws—the Choctaws of Mississippi who re- 
mained in Mississippi—have a right to the tribal property in 
Oklahoma is not sustained by the court, does your case fall?“ 

The gentleman answered the question squarely in these words: 
“Absolutely. I think it ought to be decided in some way.” Andmy 
further question to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] was, “ Your case entirely falls then?” And Mr. Han- 
RISON’s reply was, “ That is my idea about it. There has never 
been a court, in my opinion, of competent authority which has 
passed upon this question, The highest authority which has 
passed upon it was Judge Clayton in the Territorial district 
court, a judge whose duties are about the same as those of a 
Federal judge.” 

And that is my idea from the study I have given the case; 
that the only claim the Mississippi Choctaws can have to this 
fund is the claim under the treaty of 1830. Section 3 of that 
treaty provides for the removal of the Mississippi Choctaws as 
a condition precedent to their obtaining the land in Oklahoma. 
Section 14 of the treaty provides certain grants and payments to 
the Choctaws who remained in Mississippi. 

When the deed to the Oklahoma land was given to the Choctaw 
Nation by the Federal Government on March 3, 1842, it provided 
that if the Indians removed from the land the property would 
revert to the United States. 

This deed, in part, ran in the following terms: 

That the United States of America, in consideration of the premises, 
and in execution of the agreement and stipulation in the aforesaid 
treaty, have given and granted, and by these presents do give and 
grant, unto the said Choctaw Nation the aforesaid “tract of country 
west of the Mississippi"; to have and to hold the same, with all the 
rights, privileges, immunities, and appurtenances of whatsoever nature 
thereunto belonging, as intended “to be conveyed” by the aforesaid 
article, “in fee simple to them and their 3 to inure to 
them, while they shall exist as a nation and live on it“ liable to no 
transfer or alienations except to the United States or with their 
consent. 

In all the treaties from the Dancing Rabbit treaty of 1830, 
in all early legislation bearing on the question, it was strongly 
emphasized that a Mississippi Choctaw must remove to and 
reside in the Oklahoma country in order to be entitled to 
have a share in the lands and other property of the Choctaw 
Nation there. 

From 1830 to 1892 the free, open, and unrestricted privilege 
was allowed any Mississippi Choctaw to remove to Oklahoma 
and to take up his residence there and to then have a full 
and equal share in the lands and other property of the 
Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma. Every court that has passed 
directly upon this matter, four different Secretaries of the 
Interior, several Commissioners of Indian Affairs, the majority 
membership of several different Committees on Indian Affairs, 
in fact, as far as I have read or have heard, every judicial 
authority, every departmental authority, and every committee 
that has considered the question has found and has held that 
under the treaty of 1830 it is made a condition precedent for 
any Mississippi Choctaw to have any right or claim to a share 
in the tribal property of the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma he 
must first remove to and reside in Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORTON. I realize that I probabl, shall not be able 
to secure any more time, although I should like to continue for 
a little longer as I have in mind a few particular thoughts on 
this subject which I should like to state to the committee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I would like to have the gentle- 
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Mr. HARRISON, Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE]. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I have recently come from 
a campaign in the fifth district of Mississippi, where a very 
large number of these Mississippi Choctaws live, and so I am 
thoroughly cognizant of their pitiable condition, the absolute 
want and privation in which they live and move and have 
their being. 

Now, as I understand the proposition, it is to hold up the 
distribution of the tribal funds until such time as the Court 
of Claims shall adjudicate upon the question as to whether or 
not the Mississippi Choctaws in Mississippi are entitled to share 
in the distribution. It is rather a novel proposton to me that 
where there is any serious dispute as to a legal right and a 
vested legal right under a treaty, that gentlemen should refuse 
to have this legal right adjudicated upon. 

I have heard the argument advanced that the reasons why 
they want it done, or one reason, was because that this matter 
has been in abeyance for a number of years and that the ad- 
judication of the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws would take 
some further time. In other words, the argument when re- 
duced to its last analysis is this, that possibly it may be 
thought an injustice will be done to the Mississippi Choctaws 
and a liability fixed upon the National Government by the dis- 
tribution of these funds at this time; yet, since it will take 
some time for the adjudication, it is better to work an injus- 
tice and fix a lability upon the National Government than to 
take the time necessary for the adjudication of the rights of 
these people. As I understand it, under the Dancing Rabbit 
treaty a provision was inserted, the Indians refusing to remove 
until that was inserted, providing that they could stay in Mis- 
sissippi under certain conditions, and providing that they should 
be given an allotment to certain lands in the State, and that was 
followed by this proviso: 

Persons who come CEA this article shall not lose the 8 of 
a Choctaw citizen. t if they ever remove they are no ti to 
any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman. , 

Mr. VENABLE. If I understand it, a rule of construction 
that is well settled is that the mention of one thing is the ex- 
clusion of others. This article specifically provides that the per- 
sons who claim under this article shall not lose the privileges 
of a Choctaw citizen. Now, what would be the necessity and 
what would be the use of that provision, if, as a matter of fact, 
they did not remove they would lose the privileges of a Choctaw 
citizen? 

Is not this a fair construction of that language that it means 
exactly what it says; that they retained, though they stayed 
in Mississippi, all the privileges of a Choctaw citizen, one of 
which was a right to share in the tribal funds? 

Now, is that construction changed by the last sentence, “ But 
if they ever remove, they are not entitled to any portion of the 
Choctaw annuity”? The Choctaw annuity is a separate and 
distinct fund, as I understand it, from these tribal funds that 
are sought to be distributed at thistime. If they intended under 
this treaty to provide that the Choctaw Indian, if he did not re- 
move, could not share in the distribution of the tribal funds and 
had no part or parcel or interest in those funds, why should the 
bdr tai Government in this treaty specifically specify 
annuities 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


brief question? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. RussELL of Missouri). Does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. I have but a very few minutes, and I regret 
I can not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. VENABLE. In other words, if there was an evident in- 
tention—the mention of one thing being an exclusion of the 
other—if it was intended that they should forfeit all their 
rights, why mention specifically the annuity? Is it not a fair 
inference and a just inference and a righteous construction that 
when you say that if they ever afterwards removed they should 
not share in the annuity, you meant that they had an interest 
in the tribal funds which would not be lost even if they did not 
remove? In other words, a failure to remove then would only 
forfeit their interest in the annuity, and not in the special funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
GAN] is recognized for two minutes. 


Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I can not, of course, in this brief allotment of 
time enter into any argument upon this proposition. There are 
no Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians within my congressional 
district, so that from a personal or political viewpoint I am not 
so deeply interested as are my colleagues from Oklahoma on the 
other side. I have, however, during the last Congress and 
during this Congress heard the discussions upon this subject. 
I must say that, so far as the distribution of these funds are 
concerned, the Mississippi Choctaws do not present either a 
legal claim or a claim founded upon right and justice. 

I am interested in the State of Oklahoma and her people, and 
I feel that the time has come when the Congress of the United 
States should distribute these funds in accordance with the laws 
and treaties made with the Indians. The Republican Party is 
largely responsible for these treaties and for this work that has 
been going on in changing the Indian form of government to 
statehood. It has been largely our legislation. We have ap- 
pointed these commissions; we have treated with these Indians; 
and while I believe that this great Government in these difficult 
and dangerous times ought to stand by our treaties with the 
nations of the world, I also believe that we should hold sacred 
the treaties that we have made with the Indians of the United 
States. To delay this matter, to postpone it, or to tie it up for 
further court decisions means only that we are not doing justice 
to these Indians, not doing justice to the State of Oklahoma, and 
not keeping the sacred treaties that we have made with the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians of Oklahoma. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMPSON] is recognized. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW PAYMENT. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, accepting the remarks of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] at their full 
value, I would answer by saying that, according to the report 
of the Indian Commissioner, there is $31,508,954.95 in money and 
property of the Choctaws and Chickasaws to be divided among 
those people, or $9,354,468.72 in money and 522,549, 491.23 in 
property. So after making this payment you see there will 
be $24,503,553.94 in money and property left with which to pay 
these Mississippi Choctaws, if they are entitled to anything. 

Mr. Chairman, the provision of the Indian appropriation bill 
reported by the committee having been stricken from the bill, 
the provision offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
a J] to be inserted immediately after line 19, page 87, is as 
‘ollows: 
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This is the provision ox the members of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation desire incorporated in this bill. The amendment to this 
provision offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Han- 
RISON] reads as follows: 

Amend, after the d “att inserting the followin: 

u Provided, h or, That Kapid- of this paragraph w h mph with re- 
Gaim shal octaw Tribe 8 not be operative unti 

shall d . the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws 8 hay 
eee Ch ws by the Dawes Commission in its 

1899, commonly known as the yok pone rolls. and 
also the Mississi si Chocta 
Choctaws by the 

1907, whose names do not appear on 
Tribe in Oklahoma.” 

This is no new contest. Hyver since the fund accumulated in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior from the sale of Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw lands and other tribal property has grown 
into a sufficient sum so that large lawyer fees could be paid out 
of it, a lot of unscrupulous lawyers have been busy trying to get 
a part of it for the Choctaws who remained in Mississippi and 
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refused to move with the tribe in 1830 to the Indian Territory. 
These lawyers inaugurated the fight and carried on the fight 
until about 1911, at which time it had become agitated to such 
an extent in Mississippi, and the chance for securing a large 
fund to be distributed among the Mississippi Choctaws had be- 
come so bright, that public sentiment brought pressure to bear 
on the Mississippi Members in Congress, and since that time the 
fight has been continued by the Mississippi delegation. This 
is not intended as a reflection on the Mississippi delegation in 
Congress. They are perhaps doing no more than the delegation 
from any other State would do if there were a chance of secur- 
ing the distribution of two and one-half million dollars to a 
part of the citizenship of their State. This is not a contest to 
enroll the Choctaws in Mississippi. The whole purpose of this 
fight is to take out of funds in the hands of the United States 
belonging to the Choctaws and Chickasaws in Oklahoma about 
two and one-half million dollars and pay it in money to the 
Choctaws in Mississippi. It is not an effort to open the rolls 
and permit the claimants who live in Oklahoma to come in and 
try their cases. This fight is not intended for their benefit. 

Now, let us see if in law or good conscience the Choctaws in 
Mississippi, who voluntarily separated themselves from the Choc- 
taw Tribe and have lived separate from that tribe for nearly 
100 years, are entitled to participate with the membership of 
that tribe who left Mississippi, braved all the perils of an un- 
known wilderness, endured all the hardships of frontier settlers, 
and built up the civilization of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations to where it was prepared to become, and did become, a 
part of the splendid citizenship of Oklahoma. 


REVIEW OF TREATIES. 


In this connection a brief review of the treaties entered into 
between the Choctaws and the United States would not be out 
of place. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians have always 
been the friends of the white man, From the time Columbus 
discovered America until they were removed to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma, beginning in 1831, the 
membership of these two tribes acted as the advance guard 
of white civilization, interposing itself between the white 

` frontier settlements and the warlike tribes that lived farther 
West. In 1820 the Choctaws owned and lived on about 15,000,- 
000 acres of land in Mississippi. The white man wanted these 
lands. The United States, under pressure from the white man, 
prevailed upon the Choctaws to enter into a treaty whereby 
they conveyed to the United States about 4,000,000 acres of 
their land in Mississippi for 22,000,000 acres, which constitutes 
at the present time a large portion of the State of Oklahoma, 
but which was at that time a wild, unsettled land, except that 
it was occasionally occupied and hunted over by the fierce and 
warlike tribes that made their homes in this far western 
country. The 22,000,000 acres comprised not only the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations as known to Oklahomans, but it 
also comprised all that part of the present State of Oklahoma 
west of the counties of Grady, Stephens, and Jefferson and south 
of the Canadian River. 

Under the provisions of this treaty the Choctaws retained 
11,000,000 acres in Mississippi, and it was also provided that 
the heads of families residing on the 4,000,000 acres ceded to the 
United States should have the right to select 1 square mile of 
land, including their then residence. In 1825 the United States 
prevailed upon the Choctaws to enter into another treaty, by 
the provisions of which the United States acquired the addi- 
tional 11,000,000 acres of land belonging to the Choctaws in 
Mississippi. It does not appear that the United States gave 
the Choctaws any consideration for this additional land, but 
the Choctaws did not remove to their reservation in Okla- 
homa. They continued to reside in Mississippi. In 1830 the 
United States prevailed upon the Choctaws to enter into still 
another agreement—commonly known as the Dancing Rabbit 
treaty. It was provided in this treaty that the Choctaws 
should be removed from their homes in Mississippi to the reser- 
vation in Oklahoma, but all those who did not choose to move 
were permitted to remain, and by informing the Indian agent 
of their intention, each head of a family was to receive 640 
acres of land, each child residing with the family over 10 years 
of age was to receive 320 acres of land, and each child under 
10 years of age was to receive 160 acres of land. There were 
about 19,000 members of the Choctaw Tribe at that time. Ap- 
proximately 15,000 of them moved to their new homes in the 
West and 4,000 remained in Mississippi. 

It seems that the United States had an agent in Mississippi 
at that time by the name of Ward, a drunken and irresponsible 
party, and though these 4,000 Choctaws who remained notified 
him of their intentions, he failed to keep a record of the num- 
ber so notifying him with the exception of 143. It seems that 


the record of these 143 was kept by cutting notches in a 
stick and other equally crude methods. So the final result was 
that only 143 heads of families out of the 4,000 Indians who 
remained in Mississippi secured the land provided for them in 
the treaty. Every fair-thinking man will agree that a great 
outrage was perpetrated on those Choctaws who remained in 
Mississippi and were not permitted to receive a patent to their 
land as provided in the treaty of 1830. But who is to blame 
for that? Certainly not the Choctaws who went West. The 
United States was to blame because it had as its agent an incom- 
petent and drunken man. The outrage was so apparent that 
Congress passed an act immediately—I believe it was in 1842— 
giving those Choctaws in Mississippi, who did not get their land, 
scrip which authorized them to take land in three or four 
adjoining States. One of the conditions of the grant of scrip 
was that before it could be used the Indians must move to the 
Choctaw Nation in the West. Three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-five Indians received scrip under this act. The weak 
point in connection with this act was that it did not make 
the scrip nontransferable, and a lot of enterprising grafters, 
as usual, got hold of the Indians, took them to the Choctaw 
Nation West where they received their scrip and immediately 
took back to Mississippi such as wanted to return and pur- 
chased practically all of the scrip. So the Indians were cheated 
again. Certainly, the Oklahoma Choctaws ought not to have 
their moneys taken from them because the Mississippi Choctaws 
did not get their land and were chiseled out of their scrip. 

In 1855 the United States leased from the Choctaws 11,000,000 
acres of land lying south of the Canadian River and west of 
the ninety-eighth meridian—the western boundary of the old 
Chickasaw Nation—for the purpose of locating thereon the 
Kiowas and affiliated bands; $80,000 was paid for this lease. 
In 1866 the United States entered into another treaty with the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, agreeing to pay them $300,000 addi- 
tional for an absolute title to this leased district, but reserved 
the $300,000 and agreed to use it to remove the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw freedmen. As usual, the United States failed to 
comply with the provisions of this treaty, left the freedmen in 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and finally compelled the 
tribes to allot each of them 40 acres of land. 

The United States, in all of the treaties with the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, agreed to protect them from the encroach- 
ment of noncitizens, but this provision also it failed to keep 
and white noncitizens continued to move into the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations until 1896, when there were, perhaps, 10 non- 
citizens to 1 Indian living in the two nations. These non- 
citizens were without any kind of government, had no schools 
except such as they maintained by yoluntary contributions. This 
condition brought about such agitation that in 1893 the United 
States created what is known as the Dawes Commission for 
the purposes expressed in the act, which provides: 


But said commissioners shall, however, have power to negotiate any 
and all such agreements as, in view of all the circumstances affecting 
the subject, shall be found requisite and suitable to such an arrange- 
ment of the rights and Interest and affairs of such nations, tribes, 
bands, or Indians, or any of them, to enable the ultimate creation of 
a territory of the United States with a view to the admission of the 
same as a State in the Union. 


The commission went to the Indian Territory and began its 
negotiations. A controversy arose as to who were members of 
the tribes. Some yersons residing in and others outside of the 
Territory claimed to be citizens and their claim was denied 
by the tribes, so in 1896 Congress provided: 

That said commission is further authorized and directed to proceed 
at once to hear and determine the application of all persons who may 
apply to them for citizenship in any of said nations, and after such 
hearing they shall determine the right of such N to be so ad- 
mitted and enrolled: Provided, howerer, That such application shall be 
made to such commissioners within three months after the passage of 
this act. The said commission shall decide all such applications within 
90 days after the same shall be made. 

The United States thereby took from the tribes the right to 
make their own rolls of citizenship and assumed the right to 
make the rolls for them. The roll was made, first, by the 
Dawes Commission and subsequently, on appeals from the com- 
mission, by the United States courts located in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. By act of May 31, 1900, specific provision was made 
for the enrollment of the Mississippi Choctaws. It was there 
enacted : 


Provided, That any Mississippi Choctaw duly identified as such by 
the United States Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes shall have 
the right, at any time prior to the approval of the final rolls of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws by the Secretary of the Interior, to make 
settlement within the Choctaw-Chickaxaw country, and on proof of 
the fact of bona file settlement may be enrolled by the said United 
States commission and by the Secretary of the [nterior as Choctaws 
entitled to allotment. 


Congress again, by the act of July 1, 1902, section 41, pro- 
vided for the enrollment of the Mississippi Choctaws. From 
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1830 to 1896—a period of 66 years—the Mississippi Choctaws 
had a right, under article 14 of the treaty of 1830, to. remove 
from Mississippi to the Choctaw Nation, and something like 
8,400 did remove and take up their residence in the Choctaw 


Nation. All who removed were allotted land in the Choctaw 
Nation. The Choctaw Tribe in Oklahoma did not in any way 
attempt to prevent their removal. On the contrary it did 
everything it could to get them to come West and reunite with 
the tribe. It admitted everyone who did move West and appro- 
printed money out of the tribal treasury to assist some in 
moving West. ) 
CARE EXERCISED TO PROTECT MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


From 1896, when the Government of the United States took 
away from the Choctaw Nation the right to make its cwn roll 
of citizens and assumed that duty, until March 4, 1907, when 
the rolls were finally closed, two acts were passed, as I have 
shown, providing for the identification and enrollment. of the 
Mississippi Choctaws and their removal to the Choctaw Nation, 
and the United States appropriated many thousands of dollars 
and sent many agents to Mississippi to hunt up, identify, and 
remove the Choctaws still there to the Choctaw Nation. Dur- 
ing this period 1,660 moved West, 420 of them at the expense 
of the United States, and every one of them received an allot- 
ment the same as native Choctaws and Chickasaws. Now, 
after all these opportunities extended them to voluntarily re- 
move West, and all these efforts on the part of the Choctaw 
Nation and the United States to induce them to remove West, 
1,252 yet remain in Mississippi. 

THIS NOT AN EFFORT TO SECURE LAND FOR MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


If the lands of the Choctaws were not all allotted and if 
it were possible to remove these Mississippi Choctaws to the 
Choctaw Nation and allot them land, we would not be bothered 
with this contest. It is not an effort to secure land for them; 
it is an effort to take money that belongs to the Choctaws in 
Oklahoma and pay it to the Choctaws in Mississippi; an effort 
to turn them over a large sum of money in order that they may 
be grafted out of it again. 

PROMISE BY UNITED STATES TO PAY TRIBAL FUNDS TO INDIANS. 


In order to induce the Choctaws to abolish their govern- 
ments, which were established immediately on their removal 
from Mississippi in 1830, to surrender their system of holding 
land in common and each individual Indian to take a certain 
amount in severalty, the United States, in various acts of Con- 
gress relating to these tribes and treaties made with them, 
promised and agreed that all funds and royalties arising by 
renson of the sale of unallotted lands and from timber and 
mineral rights should be paid out and distributed among the 
inembers of the tribe. It was provided in the act of June 28, 
1898— 

That whenever the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
shall be required to pay taxes for the suppone of schools, then the 
fund arising from such royalties shall be d N of for the equal 
benefit of thelr members * — excepted) in such manner as the 
tribes may direct. 

And, again, in the same act— 

It is further agreed that all of the funds invested in lieu of invest- 
ment, treaty funds, or otherwise, now held by the United States in 
trust for the Choctaw and Chickasaw 223 shall be capitalized within 
one year after the tribal governments shall cease, so far as the same 
maj egally be done and be mayhem and paid, by some officer of the 
United States appointed for the purpose to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws (freedmen excepted), per capita, to aid and assist them in improy- 
ing their homes and lands. 


And a like provision was carried in section 17 of the act of 


April 26, 1906. 
FINAL CLOSING OF THE ROLLS. 

Congress also provided in these various acts and treaties for 
the final closing of the rolls of these tribes. In the act of March 
3, 1901, it was provided: 

The rolls made by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, when 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall be final, and the persons 
whose names are found thereon shall alone constitute the several tribes 
which they represent; and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to fix a time gi agreement with said tribes or either of 
them for closing said rolls, but upon failure or refusal of said tribes 
or any of them to agree thereto, then the Secretary of the Interior shall 
= ae for closing said rolls, after which no name shall be added 

ereto. 


And, again, in the act of July 1, 1902, it was provided: 


Sec. 28. The names of all persons living on the date of the final 
ratification of this agreement entitled to be enrolled as provided in 
section 27 hereof shall be placed upon the rolls made by said commis- 
gion, and no child born thereafter to a citizen or freedman and no n 
intermarried thereafter to a eltizen shall be entitled to enrollment or to 
participate in the distribution of the tribal property of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws. 


And, finally, Congress enacted that the rolls should be closed 
on March 4, 1907, and required the Secretary of the Interior to 
print the roll in a permanent record book and deposit one copy 
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in the office of the recorder in each of the recording districts of 
the Indian Territory for inspection, and constituted the same 
evidence of citizenship in the tribes. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 

I have called attention to these various treaty stipulations and 
acts to disclose the care and patience with which these rolls 
have been made and the efforts, both on the part of the Choctaw 
Nation and the United States, to have the Mississippi Choctaws 
reunite with their tribe and participate in the distribution of 
tribal p . Article 14 of the treaty of 1830, by virtue of 
which whatever right, legal, equitable, or otherwise, the Missis- 
sippi Choctaw claim is urged, reads as follows: 


Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain and become 

a citizen of the States shall be tted to do so b; ng his 

intention to the agent within six months from the ratification of this 

treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reservation of 

one section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by sectional lines of 

survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one-half that quantity for 

each unmarried child which is living with him over 10 years of age; 

anda ter section to such child as may be under 10 years of age, to 

e location of the paret It 1 d reside upon said land intend- 

e State for five years after the ratification 

of this treaty, in that case a grant in fee simple shall issue; said 

reservation shall include the present improvement of the head of the 

or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this article shall 

not lose the Nee of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are 
not to be tled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

It is under the last clause of this article of the treaty that their 

rights are urged, The clause reads: 


Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a 
Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

It is perfectly apparent that in order to participate in the 
distribution of the Choctaw tribal property under the provisions 
of this article of the treaty, the Mississippi Choctaws would have 
to remove to the Choctaw Nation and take up their residence 
with the tribe. Any other construction would be an outrage on 
common sense. To permit those Choctaws who remaine:! in 
Mississippi and separated themselves from their tribal brethren 
to share equally with those Choctaws who left their homes, the 
graves of their ancestors, and civilization itself and moved west, 
surrounded by tribes of hostile Indians, and there built up i new 
civilization, would be nothing less than an outrage. It might 
as well be contended that if all the Choctaws had remaine:’ in 
Mississippi they would have been entitled to lands in the West. 
Such a construction would be in direct conflict with the provi- 
sions of article 2 of that treaty, which provides: 

The United Sta under a nt specially to be made by the I'resi- 
dent of the United States, cause to be conveyed to the Chovtaw 
Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River in fee Simple to 
them and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist as a 
nation and live on it. 

And this same provision was carried into the patent executed 
by the President to the Choctaw people. ‘They were required to 
live on the land. It can not be contended—and I do not under- 
stand that it is contended—that the Choctaws in Mississippi, 
under the provisions of that treaty and of the patent, live a 
right to participate in the allotment of the Choctaw lands. 
But the claim is made that they are Choctaw Indians. ‘Chis is 
not denied; that they have been euchred out of their property 
back in Mississippi, and this is not denied; that they are poverty 
stricken, and this again is not denied. But these contentions 
do not constitute a just claim for a part of the proceeds of the 
Choctaw tribal property in the West which they had no purt in 
acquiring and which would have been forfeited had all the 
Choctaws acted as they did. 

CONDITIONS ON WHICH CHOCTAW INDIANS COULD PARTICIPATE IN 
TRIBUTION OF TRIBAL FUNDS. 

In order to participate in the distribution of tribal property 
two conditions must be found to exist; First, the person so en- 
titled must be a member of the tribe by blood, marriage, or adop- 
tion, and his name must appear on the tribal roll; second, he must 
reside with the tribe on its reservation. 

It has always been agreed that an Indian, like a citizen of 
any other country or nation, could expatriate himself and lose 
his tribal status by abandoning the tribe, removing from the 
reservation, taking up his residence and becoming a citizen of 
some other State or country. If the facts in any case over 
disclosed that such a situation existed, it certainly is disclosed 
in the case of the Mississippi Choctaws. 


FUNDS SUFFICIENT LEFT TO PROTECT MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS AFTER 
MAKING THIS PAYMENT. 


There are approximately 20,000 Choctaws and 7,000 Chicka- 
saws who will receive a per capita payment under the provi- 
sions of this bill, and it will require about $6,000,000 to pay the 
Choctaws and $1,400,000 to pay the Chickasaws, approximately 
$7,500,000 to make the payment provided for. There were n few 
more than 300 Indians—Choctaws and Chickasaws—enrolled 
by the Sixty-third Congress, after all of the lands of the two 
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tribes had been allotted. In lieu of the allotments that the 
acknowledged members received and which were estimated to 
be of the average value of $1,041 each, provision was made 
that those so enrolled should receive, in lieu of the allotment, 
money in double this amount, or $2,082 each. If it should be 
finally decided that $2,082 each should be paid to the 1,252 
Choctaws in Mississippi, the amount required to make the pay- 
ment would be $2,606,564. 

In order to present this matter to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, when this provision was under consideration by that 
committee, I called personally on the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and asked him to give me a detailed and itemized state- 
ment of the funds held by the United States to the credit of 
these two tribes jointly and severally, together with the esti- 
mated value of such property held by them, not yet disposed of. 
Under date of January 19, 1916, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Meritt, submitted a letter, accompanied by 
a detailed statement giving the moneys on hand and the esti- 
mated value of the property yet to be disposed of. His letter 
to me and the statement accompanying the letter are as follows: 

My Dran Mr. THOMPSON: In compliance with your informal request 
a the tribal lands and funds of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, there are transmitted herewith a statement showing the tribal 
funds in the United States Treasury and in banks in Oklahoma to the 
credit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and a statement skopni 
the estimated value of the unsold Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal la 
and other tribal properties. 

It appears from said statements that the total funds to the credit 
of the Chickasaw Nation is $1,922,110.48 and that the total funds 
to the credit of the Choctaw Nation is $7,43: 3 the 

egate fund of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations $9, 463.72. 
fs ars from the report of the Si Rae org for the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes that the deferred payments on the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribal lands heretofore sold approximate $6,000, 

The total estimated value 25 t 5 unsold land and other property of 
said nation approximates $16,149,491.23. Thus the total funds and 
2818058 roperty of the psd nes Chickasaw Nations approximate 


vor truly, yours, E. B. MERITT, 


Assistant Commissioner. 
Funds of Choctaw Nation. 
(Dee. 15, 1915.) 


Fulfilling treaties with Choctaws, Oklahoma $42, 080. 00 
Interest on Charan mere) fumes TE 3. 76 
Choctaw orphan fund — == reamme ean 39, 710, 69 
Interest on Choctaw orphan „942. 16 
Choctaw school fund 49, 472. 3 
Interest of Choctaw school fund_ G y 
Choctaw 8 per cent fun 241, 949 13 
Interest of Choctaw 3 per cent fund i 40, 545. 51 
Interest on Choctaw moneys on deposit in banks. 311, 376. 88 
Judgment, Court of C „ Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations. ð ͤ „ö 86. 08 
Indian moneys, wer of labor: 
Choctaw cattle tax_.---~ ~~ =... +. 1„„—'“ 1, 006. 42 
octaw Stent aes TTT 6, 521. 18 
Choctaw royalties, grazing, ete 436, 928. 72 
Choctaw stone and timber 38, 967. 85 
Choctaw torn boti 41, 322. 95 
Choctaw unallotted lands, ete_.__._._-_--------_-__. 2, 092, 811. 52 
Balance in Treasury- -enanas minm annaa aaas 3, 360, 620. 11 
In Oklahoma banka — ee 4, 071, 733. 13 
/ el ee A oe te ae — T, 432, 353, 24 
Funds of Chickasaw Nation. 
Chickasaw nationa) fund__.._.-..---_.------_-_-.___ — $152, 629. 56 
Interest of Chickzsaw national fund ——-„4„ 11. ae p9 
Interest on Chickasaw 5 on deposit in banks 104. 7 
Indian moneys, proceeds of 
Chickasaw right of foe sapere ae F 11. 747. 61 
Chickasaw royalties. grazing, TTT 
Chickasaw stone and uMmber 2 12, 668. 53 
Chickasaw towa IOE TTT a . 84 
Chickasaw unallotted lands, „ 340, 694. 16 
F My T ra Dante ae T ee eee 776, 471. 51 
Zn Okintiovem dr r aa 1, 143, 638. 97 
GEN iy eS let SESS SS Si a IE S 1, 922, 110. 48 


Estimated value of Choctaw and voyage tribal land and other tribal 
property. 
215,203 acres segregated coal and png land, esti- 
mated value of 5 of 215,203 aeres ninn 
Estimated value of coal eh and 3 deposits in 
431,080 acres ascents ee ae es SEE Bet 
823,521.84 meres tribal timberland, estimated value of 


$1, 847, 604. 09 
12, 319, 000. 00 


r TTTTTT—TT——r..... —— 1, 806, 887. 14 
25,600 acres other surplus unallotted tribal land = , 000. 00 
A SWUM BOG a a et ees ps et SUS 51, 000. 00 
Other tribal property wie. , 000. 00 

Total estimate of unsokl proper 16, 149, 491. 23 


— 
N on 9 and Chickasaw land here- 


Deferred 
6, 000, 000. 00 
31. 503, 954. 95 

After deducting Aog 5 necessary to make the per 
eapita payment provided for in this bill there will yet remain 
in the hands of the United States moneys and property to the 
amount of $24,008,954.95 out of which the $2,606,564 gratuity 
could be paid to the Choctaws in Mississippi if this or any sub- 
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sequent Congress ever sees fit to perpetrate on the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws of Oklahoma such an outrage. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is admitted that Congress has the 
power to take this amount of money from the Oklahoma Choe- 
taws and give it to the Choctaws in Mississippi, it is submitted 
that it has no right to do so, and if it is done it will be another 
blot on the treatment of a helpless and dependent people by the 
Government such as it has not been guilty of toward any other 
race or people. Might never makes right, and I have an abiding 
faith that in the end justice will triumph. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit in conclusion that a great injustice 
is being done the Choctaws and Chickasaws by withholding 
this payment. Oklahoma is a new State. Its people are made 
up largely of the pioneer class—poor, but brave and honest. 
For this reason money is scarce and the bank deposits are 
small. Being a new State, and just beginning its marvelous 
development, and the demand for money being keen, interest 
rates are high; so high, in fact, that if they were mentioned, 
the Members of this House from the North and East would be 
startled. It is not fair; it is not just; it is not right to hold 
$7,500,000 of Choctaw money and $2,000,000 of Chickasaw 
money in the Treasury of the United States and pay the Indians 
from 2 to 4 per cent interest on it, while these same Indians are 
compelled to borrow money at a rate of interest from five to 
ten times those rates. Congress can not perform a greater act 
to a needy, helpless, and dependent people than by providing for 
this per capita payment. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

hee CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
ques 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] how many speeches 
remain to be made on his side? 

Mr. HARRISON. Three speeches on our side. One of our 
speakers, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], has gone 
out, but will return soon. 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. I would like the gentleman to 
dispose of one of his speeches, since we have the close anyway. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if there is no 
further debate, let us have a vote. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi not desire to debate it any further? 

4 Mr. HARRISON. No; I ask the gentleman to use some of his 
me. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
tion will be put. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How does the time stand, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 25 
minutes, and the gentleman from Mississippi has 29 minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi, in view of the fact that he is going to have three 
more speeches, should use some of his time now. He has more 
time than we have, and we have the closing. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Qurx] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman will withdraw that point. i 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). One hundred and seven 
Members are present—a quorum. If there is no further discus- 
sion upon this amendment 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In that case, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunpgers] a few moments ago, in presenting this 
matter, said that the Indians in Mississippi had received each 
640 acres of land and that they had received scrip. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No; will the gentleman pardon me? I 
said some of them had received land, and those that had not 
received land had received scrip. 

Mr. HARRISON. That statement very clearly illustrates the 
misinformation that gentlemen who oppose my amendment have 
on this question, The facts about that matter are these: When 
the treaty of 1830 was signed, containing the fourteenth article, 
giving the Mississippi Indians the right to remain in Mississippi 
and take up these allotments, the Government sent a man by the 
naine of Ward down there supposedly for the purpose of allow- 
ing those who desired to avail themselves of the fourteenth 
article to do so; but, mind you, only 143 of them received patents 
to this land, whereas the facts show, and all the gentlemen who 
have investigated this matter will concede it to be true, because 
the facts are uncontradicted on the proposition, that there were 


If there is no further discussion, the ques- 
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hundreds of them who went to Ward and tried to make applica- 
tion for allotment under article 14 of the treaty who failed to 
do so. Why, sirs, the facts show that Ward would get drunk, 
would keep no records, was a disreputable individual, destroyed 
what applications he did take, and at times even made shaving 
paper out of the applications. His actions were inexcusable 
and cost hundreds of Mississippi Choctaws their allotments 
under this article. No; the gentleman is wrong; only 143 ac- 
tually received their patents. 

Mr. NORTON rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not yield to the gentleman. I am 
sorry I have not the time. Talking about the scrip, that scrip 
was issued on this condition, that one half of it was to be given 
to the Mississippi Indian in Mississippi before he left for the 
Indian Territory and the other half to be delivered to him when 
he got to the Territory. Therefore the Indians who did receive 
any scrip went to Oklahoma and are now a part of the tribe 
there. Consequently none of the Indians in Mississippi have 
received the scrip, unless it were some wandering fellow who 
came back because the attorneys of the tribe drove him back; 
and later on I will show this committee where and how they did 
drive them back. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 2 minutes of his 29. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How does the time stand now, 
Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi has 27 
minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma 25 minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Mississippi 
still has more time than we have. Will the gentleman use some 
more of his time? > 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no one in the Hall at this moment 
to whom I can yield. 


The CHAIRMAN. If no further debate is desired, the 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, of course if the 
gentleman from Mississippi does not care to proceed any fur- 
ther at this time I am ready to take a vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], who I see has just come into the Hall. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I 
have been temporarily absent from the Chamber during the dis- 
cussion which has just occurred, and therefore am not advised 
as to what has already been stated. Therefore I am somewhat 
in danger of making a possible repetition of arguments that 
have been presented already. 

The subject of the Mississippi Choctaws is one to which, as 
the Members of the House know, I have given a good deal of 
study and personal attention during a period of three or four 
years. It is one of the largest and most important Indian 
questions that exists in the country. To my mind it is one that 
should no longer be postponed to some future day, or put off 
to some indefinite time, but should be seized hold of by Congress 
and disposed of for all time. 


After the discussions and debates that have occurred in this 
Chamber during the last three consecutive years, I think there 
can exist in no man’s mind the slightest doubt but that the 
Indians known and described as the Mississippi Choctaws suf- 
fered a very serious and great injustice at the hands of the 
United States Government on account of the action of the duly 
accredited agent of the United States Government. The wrongs 
that were then committed haye never yet been repaired. 

I do not share the feeling expressed by some who discussed 
this matter before the committee when I was a member of it, that 
great blame rests upon the Choctaws now resident in Oklahoma. 
They have some obligations in connection with this matter, which 
obligations they have always hitherto recognized, even to the 
extent of inviting their brethren remaining in Mississippi and 
unprovided for to journey to the Eden-like land of what is now 
Oklahoma, and share with them the property in that region 
which became theirs. Many of them did not go because they 
could not go. Some of the provisions in bills that I have no 
doubt have been cited here already contemplate that the Indians 
in Mississippi shall journey over to Oklahoma, become members 
of the tribe in Oklahoma and share in the property of the whole 
tribe there; but no provision was made for their migration over, 
excepting on one occasion, when the sum of $20,000 was appro- 
priated, which was totally insignificant for the purpose. That, 
however, was not the fault of the Choctaws in Oklahoma. I 
do not think that I have ever yet formulated into words the 
exact conclusion which I myself have reached on this question. 
I have hesitated about expressing it, because of the natural 
feeling that I am far from certain and convinced that I am right, 
although I feel in my own mind that I am right. 


The main wrong was committed-by the United States Govern- 
ment. The wrong when committed should be righted by the 
wrongdoer. After going over the records of all the years I can 
not in my own mind find where the Choctaws in Oklahoma have 
been responsible for the wrong excepting in one instance, and 
that instance was when an action was brought in the name of 
the Choctaws resident in Oklahoma against the Government of 
the United States, and a recovery had for the wrongs that were 
admittedly done to the Choctaws in Mississippi, and the money 
that was recovered was paid, not to the Choctaws in Mississippi 
but to the Choctaws in Oklahoma. It is not, perhaps, quite fair 
to say that it was paid and went to the tribe of Choctaws in 
Oklahoma. As a matter of fact, a court was established, which 
court picked out the beneficiaries to receive the amount appro- 
priated to pay the judgment, and as anybody can ascertain who 
looks at the record, there probably was a miscarriage of a large 
part of the fund. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I have only a moment. 

Mr. NORTON. Was any of that money paid to the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Some of it was paid to Missis- 
sippi Choctaws then in Oklahoma, but, as far as I could get 
information from the Indian Office, or from any other source, 
none of it was paid to an Indian resident in Mississippi. 

I am not in favor of opening up the rolls of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Some people have thought that I have been in favor of 
that because of the report which I wrote and which was adopted 
by the subcommittee. I do not think any member of that sub- 
committee that joined me in the report was in favor of opening 
up the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes. We simply recog- 
nized that a wrong had been done tbese Indians, and that it 
ought to be righted. The main wrongdoer is the United States 
Government. As partial wrongdoers, the Choctaws of Okla- 
homa ought to assume their part of the burden and make it good. 

Not all those who claim to be Mississippi Choctaws are such, 
and those who are not Mississippi Choctaws should not enjoy 
any of the benefits of any remedial legislation. There are some- 
thing like 22,000 to 28,000 who claim that they have a right to 
share in any beneficial legislation that may be enacted. I do 
not believe there are any such number as that. In fact, I doubt 
if there is a number greater than 2,000. It may be less than 
that. I know there is a roll in the Indian Office to-day, that 
was prepared under the direction of the Dawes Commission, to 
ascertain who were the full-blood Mississippi Choctaws entitled 
to share as such in any distribution of property or wealth that 
may be made, and the number on that roll is about 1,900. 

So I have believed, and I firmly now believe, that this Con- 
gress at this session or some other session should make up its 
mind to dispose of the Mississippi Choctaw matter once and for 
all. They thought they had disposed of it in 1858 when they 
authorized the suit to which I have already called attention, 
but by reason of the lack of familiarity, I am willing to say on 
the part of Congress, with conditions in the Southwest—because 
at that time conditions were little known in the Indian coun- 
try—there was a substantial miscarriage of justice. Therefore 
it seems to me that we should ascertain who are full-blood Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws who were defrauded out of their rights guar- 
anteed to them under the treaty of 1830. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman take this position—that 
the full-blood Choctaws who resided in Mississippi who have 
failed to remove to Oklahoma are, under the treaties, entitled 
to a share equal with the Choctaws in Oklahoma in the property 
and funds of the Oklahoma Choctaws? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not believe any such thing. 
There are some who maintain that, but I do not. I do not think 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] for a moment 
suggests that the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi are entitled 
to all the rights that have been given to the Choctaws in Okla- 
homa to share equally in their property. If he did, he would 
have to have them all allotted, and some other things. 

Mr. NORTON. That is the position I think the gentleman 
from Mississippi takes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I did not know that he took that 
position, but I would not join him in that. There are Indians in 
Mississippi, some in Louisiana, some in Texas belonging to the 
original parent band of Choctaws who elected under the treaty 
of 1830 to remain where their ancestors had always lived, 
a.. election which was given to them by the terms of the treaty; 
and without that election the treaty never would have been 
made. They elected to remain, but by the treatment they re- 
ceived at the hands of the Government agents they were pre- 
vented from securing lands guaranteed by the treaty. Therefore, 
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that being the basis of wrong, I think Congress should take 
proper steps to right it, and I do not think it would run into any 
large sum of money. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, we will use the 
balance of the time on this side in one speech. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] such time as he may want. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON], 
although I do not think that it offers an ideal solution of the 
problem. He can not offer an ideal solution of the problem 
under the rules of the House at this time, but has offered 
an amendment which is a limitation on the appropriation made, 
because that is the only amendment he can offer. 

What is the situation? We have n large fund in the Treas- 
ury belonging to these Choctaw Indians, They have consid- 
erable property in addition, whieh sooner or later will be sold. 
The Oklahoma Indians claim all of the money and the prop- 
erty, and the Choctaw Indians of Mississippi claim that they are 
entitled to participate in the funds. There are a great many 
old claims floating around this House based upon old Indian 
treaties, and every little while we pay out a large sum of money 
upon one of these old claims. Usually we pay it out of the 
General Treasury because there are no funds left over which 
the dispute arises. 

What will we do here? What we ought to do, as it seems to 
me, is to pay the Oklahoma Choctaws the amount of money 
they are now asking for, and at the same time refer the claims 
of the Mississippi Choctaws to the Court of Claims. Then if the 
Court of Claims should find that the Mississippi Choctaws were 
entitled to a portion of the fund which the Oklahoma Choctaws 
claim, which still remains, or a part of it in the Treasury, 
together with other property, the Mississippi Choctaws in the 
end would receive their shure out of the funds of the Indians. 
But if we refuse to refer these claims to the Court of Claims, 
in the end this is what will happen: It is perfectly plain to 
an old legislator. As soon as the Oklahoma Choctaws have 
received all the funds which the Government has belonging to 
the Indians, both sides will then join in a demand to right the 
wrong which my friend from Minnesota just referred to and 
to pay the claims to the Mississippi Choctaws out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury, because there will be no Indian money left out 
of which it could be paid. 

If it were a private individual in a case like this he would 
file a bill of interpleader, saying he had the money claimed by 
two sets of people, and he wonld let them settle up in the court 
to which it belonged. But the gentleman from Oklahoma now 
refuses at this time to agree to the proposition to let the claim 
of the Mississippi Choctaws be passed upon by the courts. Per- 
sonally, with what little information I have absorbed upon this 
subject through a series of years that it has been up, I do not 
think the claims of the Mississippi Choctaws are good. [Ap- 
plause.] I think the Court of Claims will find against them, but 
I am quite certain that after the aioney is all gone it never will 
be referred to the Court of Claims, but we will then be told how 
dreadfully these Indians have been treated by the General Gov- 
ernment and how we should recompense them out of the General 
Treasury. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman know of any bill that has 
been introduced by any of the delegation from Mississippi to 
submit this matter to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I can not see that that is a per- 
tinent question, with all due respect to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. I ean not see what difference that makes. We 
are acting upon this subject now. The gentleman has not intro- 
duced a bill, although he is on the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and I do not criticize him for that; but the only way we will 
ever get a solution of this proposition in the interest of the 
people of the United States, as distinguished from the Indians 
who are in dispute, is to force this into the Court of Claims, and 
the only thing we can do now which tends to bring that about is 
to agree to the Harrison amendment. 

If this committee or this House will agree to the Harrison 
amendment, you ean be sure that when this bill becomes a law 
it will provide two things: First, for the payment of the money 
they are now asking for to the Oklahoma Choctaws; and, sec- 
ond, a reference of the Mississippi Choctaw’s claim to the Court 
of Claims, where it can easily be determined before they expect 
to get the balance of the money, That is the sensible thing 
to do. I do not know whether Congress or the House, in view 
of the frailty of us all, and the very active lobbying that has 
been going on on this claim both inside and outside of the 


halls of this House, can be influenced by anything that can 
be said here, or that anything that can be said will have 
any very great weight, but it seems to me that we ought to 
guard to some extent the Treasury of the United States, and 
before we have paid out all of the money determine whether 
the Mississippi Choctaws have a just claim. In my judgment 
the court will find that they have no claim, and if we can get 
a decision of the Court of Claims to that effect we will never 
have to pay their claim. If we do not get such a decision, in 
the end we will pay it out of the money belonging to our own 
constituents. f[Applause.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL) desire to use some time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understand the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carter] to state that there would be only*one speech 
more and that that would be made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I did say that there would be 
only one, but the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
suggested that I get the gentleman from Kansas to use five 
minutes, : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If it is agreeable to the gentleman from 
Mississippi 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not war; to do that, be- 
cause I expect it would not be quite agreeable to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection, although I 
do not like to have gentlemen say that there will be but one 
speech, with no intention of keeping the agreement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, there will be only one 
speech, so fur as I am concerned. I have spoken upon this 
subject so many times for so many years that I can easily re- 
frain from discussing the matter at this time in violation of 
any agreement made on the floor. : 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the suggestion was made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], and that was why I made it. 
There will be only one speech upon our side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for nine minutes. A : 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to say any- 
thing more on this question, as I thought the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] might utilize the balance of the time. I agree 
with him thoroughly that if this money is now distributed among 
the Indians of Oklahoma, in the course of time the Government 
of the United States will have to respond to the Indians of 
Mississippi. In the elosing argument that will be delivered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] in this discussion— 
and I have heard the speech so often that I know practically 
what he is going to say—I hope gentlemen of the committee 
will not be inſtuenced by any picture which he may draw, to 
the prejudice of the Mississippi Choctaws, of some six negro 
convicts in Oklahoma who were used as witnesses in order to 
get some clnimant upon the rolls of the tribe. I heard him 
make that argument before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and I think it is the argument of an amateurish lawyer before 
an ignorant jury. I know that you gentlemen of good judg- 
ment and sound reason will not allow such an argument as 
that to influence you if he should so far forget himself as to 
make it. If he does make it, remember that they live in Okla- 
honin, they are used by Oklahoma attorneys, and in behalf of 
Oklahoma claimants. It is not all of the claimants who are 
claiming rights for enrollment in the Choctaw Nation whom we 
desire to see enrolled. There are thousands of them who have 
no right to enrollment, but there are hundreds of full-blooded 
Choctaw Indians, of the same blood and kith and kin as the 
Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma, who to-day roam the wilds of 
Mississippi, fishing in the waters of the Tallahalla or hunting 
in the forests of the Okahay, who ought to be taken care of 
by this Congress. 

In 1898. after the decision in the Jack Amos case, which was 
rendered by Judge Clayton, a little territorial judge in Indian 
Territory, and after the decision of the Dawes Commission that 
gentlemen have talked about had been rendered—both of them 
in 1896 and 1897—the Congress of the United States passed a 
law requesting the Dawes Commission to look into the status of 
these Mississippi Choctaw claimants and report back to Con- 
gress immediately. The Dawes Commission, notwithstanding 
the decision they had formally rendered, as well as the Clayton 
decision, among other things, said in their report: 

It seems to the commissien that the importance of a correct decision 
of this question both as to the Mississippi Choctaws and the Choctaw 
Nation justifies a vision for a judi decision in a case provided 


for that purpose. therefore suggest that in peepee form jurisdic- 
tion may be given the Court of Claims to pass judicially upon this ques- 
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ton ie a suit brought for that purpose by either of the interested 
parties. 

And acting on this report in part, Congress passed the Curtis 
Act of June 28, 1898, directing the Dawes Commission to go to 

Mississippi and identify the Mississippi Choctaws. There was 
another provision incorporated in this act, saying that no provi- 
sions of this act shall in any way affect the rights of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaw. Acting under the provisions of this law, Mr. 
McKinnon, one of the commissioners, went to Mississippi and 
identified about 2,500 Mississippi Choctaws. This roll excluded 
about 1,100 Mississippi Choctaws whose names are not now on 
the final rolls of the tribe. 

They thought that they were there. They had as much right 
to be there as any Oklahoma Choctaw Indian. But they are not 
there. There has been no reason advanced why they should not 
be there. They are of the same kith and kin as these Indians 
in the district of my friend. They can not show any reason why 
they should not be enrolled. “Ah, but,“ they say, “ they ought to 
have moved to Oklahoma and they have failed to do it.“ Let me 
tell you what the facts are in this matter. It is borne out in the 
brief that was presented by Senator Owen when he was attor- 
ney for these Indians. He said that these full-blooded Choc- 
taws ot Mississippi went to Oklahoma; that in many instances 
the attorneys representing the tribe procured injunctions against 
ther. and prevented them from taking up their allotments. 
They could not stay out there under the circumstances and had 
to return to Mississippi, where they had friends, and for doing 
that my friend there, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], knows that these attorneys, McMurray, Mansfield, and 
Cornish, under the contract they had with the Choctaw Nation, 
received a fee of $750,000, which was a fee based upon contin- 
gencies and the condition that the more they kept off the rolls 
the higher the fee was to be. That is the way they treated these 
poor Choctaws from Mississippi. 

These gentlemen say that under the treaty they had to go 
West, but when they did go West they were met by some sharp 
attorney of the nation, who used all the weapons of the law 
to prevent them from being enrolled. And again, sirs, in 1903, 
after the McMurray Act of Congress was passed that restricted 
the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws, that limited their rights, 
while ostensibly being passed for their benefit, Congress said, 
“Well, we are going to try to get these Indians over to Okla- 
homa,” and a provision was written into the law appropriat- 
ing $20,000 to take these Mississippi Choctaws that had been 
identified over to Oklahoma. Do you know how much that 
$20,000 would do? Why, we appropriate hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in this very bill for carrying Indian children 
to the schools and back. That $20,000 only carried 263 of them 
from Mississippi to Oklahoma, and in doing it there was a deficit 
created of $1,000. That was the only money that Congress 
appropriated to carry these poor Indians over into Oklahoma. 
And, mind you, under the restricted law passed in 1902 that my 
friend will talk about, that restricts their rights, there were 
only 17 days’ notice given to these Indians. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
they live in five counties, miles and miles apart; they live in huts 
and in valleys and in woodlands; they are far separated from one 
another; they can not read nor write; they are ignorant, and 
notices to them meant nothing, But it was impossible within 
the time of the notices—from July 27, the day they were posted, 
to August 14, when they were to be in Oklahoma—to get ready 
and depart. Then, too, the $20,000 could not have carried any 
more than did go, as $1,000 deficit was created in carrying the 
263. Gentlemen, I submit to you that the Congress of the 
United States has never been fair with these Indians. The 
laws which have been passed by Congress have restricted their 
rights. 

If under the treaties and laws they should have moved to 
Oklahoma, I submit to you that the Government of the United 
States has not appropriated the money to pay their transporta- 
tion expenses, and I submit to you that the Choctaw Nation, 
through its attorneys, has neither dealt fairly, justly, or hon- 
estly with them. They got them there and then kept them, by 
injunctions and otherwise, from the rolls. These Mississippi 
Choctaws are good people. They are Indians. Do not be mis- 
led by men saying that they are half-breeds and negroes and all 
that. Why, I presume that upon the rolls of the Choctaw Tribe 
to-day they have men without a drop of Indian blood who will 
get their per capita payment if this provision should become a 
law. The people you ought to take care of, whom we ought to 
legislate in behalf of, are these full-blood Choctaw Indians, who 
have just as much right to enrollment as the Choctaws who 
left Mississippi and went to Oklahoma. And, mind you, too— 
I have only a minute of time remaining; I must be brief—in 1881 
the Choctaws in Oklahoma sued the Government of the United 
States for wrongs committed against the Mississippi Choctaws 
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back in Mississippi; and do you know that the Indians in the 
State of my friend [Mr. Ferris] got a judgment of $8,000,000 
against the Government of the United States for wrongs com- 
mitted not against them but against the Indians of Mississippi, 
and there were $3,000,000, after all expenses were paid, which 
was distributed among the members of the Choctaw Tribe in 
Oklahoma? None of it went to the Indians in Mississippi, and 
I submit to you that they have never received anything from 
the Government, and it is time that something should be done 
for them. I appeal to you to help them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 25 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I apologize to you gentlemen to-day because Oklahoma has 
consumed so much of the time of House this year, last year, 
and the year before; but I must in fairness to myself, I must 
in fairness to my State, I must in fairness to almost half of all 
the Indians in the Republic who live in my State, say that this 
row is not of our choosing. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], able, genial, courageous, and warm-hearted, 
tells you one thing and tells you what he thinks you ought to do. 
The Oklahoma Representatives, with all the earnestness that we 
have, tell you that you should do another thing. Under such 
a state of facts, why would it not be the decent thing to do te 
see what the Federal court, to see what the Dawes Commission, 
to see what the Secretary of the Interior, to see what the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, headed by the chairman, JOHN STE- 
PHENS, say, who really know something about it, who are really 
nonpartisan, who are really not affected in any way, and I 
shall proceed to tell you what they hold. If the Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians have any right, it is under the fourteenth arti- 
cle of the Dancing Rabbit treaty. There is an agreed statement 
of facts, as far as that one proposition is concerned. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to the fact that this is a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs? ) 

Mr. FERRIS. It is. That is very true, and after n long 
hearing. And it was the opinion of the Indian Committee last 
year, and the year before, nnd the year before that, and each 
year for nine consecutive years. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask if in the Sixty-second Congress, 
a committee composed of Mr. Mrrier, Judge Russetr, and Mr. 
Sairn of New York, disinterested persons, did not unani- 
mously report in favor of the Mississippi Choctaws? 

Mr. FERRIS. They did not. That was only a subcommittee, 
and the report referred to was turned down flatly by the full 
committee. So there can be no question about that. 

Let me leave one word with you on the historical phase of 
the question. You are entitled to know it all. In 1820, 18,000 
Choctaw Indians lived in Mississippi. All but 4,000 of them, 
under a treaty, moved west to Oklahoma, pursuant to a treaty 
stipulation, and did what the Government wanted them to do. 
Four thousand of them remained in Mississippi to receive, 
what? To receive whut article 14 proceeded to give them, 
and that was 640 acres for every head of a family, 320 acres 
for every child over 10 years of age, and 160 acres for every 
child under 10 years of age. I open the book, gentlemen of the 
committee, and I show you the names, in Indian, of every one of 
the 4,000 that received their land or the land scrip that Con- 
gress gave them. They received it. There was no mythology 
about it. They received it, and if you get part No. 4 of the 
hearings before the Indian Committee for this year you will 
find that the Indian Office states that they got it; that they 
received it; and there is no question about it. Where did the 
Government err? 

The Government allowed these fourteenth-article claimants 
who remained, at the end of five years, to have their restrictions 
removed, and they proceeded to sell and dissipate their lands, 
and are now “broke” Indians. The Oklahoma Choctaws are 
not to blame for this, and never were to blame. Of the 4,000 
that remained, 143 families, embodying about 400 or 500 people, 
got the full amount of land under the 640-acre provision in the 
fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830. There are the names 
of those who got land scrip in lieu of land, Their names are all 
in the hearings. These names are from Indian Office files. 
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They are all available or I would insert them in the Recorp at 
length. 

From 1830 to 1842 all but 700 journeyed to Oklahoma. Each 
and every one of them were promptly adopted and became full- 
fledged Oklahoma Choctaws. This thing happened 98 years 
ago. For 60 years—from 1830 to 1893—every Mississippi Choc- 
taw was welcome to come to Oklahoma, and by removing to 
Oklahoma and enrolling became an Oklahoma Choctaw and 
received his full quota of the land and money in Oklahoma, 
notwithstanding he had already received his patrimony in Mis- 
sissippi. The Oklahoma tribes passed resolutions beckoning 
them to come, and Congress appropriated $20,000 to bring them, 
from Mississippi to Oklahoma, Still they would not come— 
at least 700 of them would not. Then, what happened? I hope 
the committee will follow me. It means a great deal to my 
State; it means more to the Indians; it means Congress ought 
to do full justice to a people that they have been operating on 
themselves for nearly a hundred years. What did they do? 
They passed the Curtis Act, creating the Dawes Commission. 
The President appointed three eminent lawyers to go down there 
and do what? To make these tribal rolls. A Member of the 
House, the Hon. HENDERSON M. Jacoway, of Arkansas, was the 
secretary of this Dawes Commission. From 1893 to 1907, a 
period of 14 years, these rolls were in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and they were beckoning and trying to get the Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians to come there and enter on the Oklahoma rolls. 
They would not come; they did not come; and they will not 
come to-day. They are still in Mississippi. 

What happened? In 1842 President Tyler issued a patent to 
these Indians. I have that provision here. Let me read it. 
These people have held a patent to their lands since 1842, a 
period of more than 70 years. They have held a patent from 
the Gevernment of the United States, the Oklahoma Choctaws 
have, for three-quarters of a century, and still by an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], that 
has the approval of no one but himself, bears the approval of no 
committee, of no Indian Commissioner, of no Secretary of the 
Interior, asks this House to do what? To do the revolutionary 
thing of turning the hands of Indian history back 100 years. 
Let us see whet the patent says. Here is a clause in the patent 
issued in 1842 by President Tyler to these identical Oklahoma 
Choctaws: 


That the United States of America, in consideration of the premises, 
and in execution of the agreement and stipulation in the aforesaid 
treaty. have given and nted, and by these presents do give and grant 
unto the said Choctaw Nation the aforesaid “ tract of country west of 
the Mississippi”; to have and to hold the same, with all the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and appurtenances of whatsoever nature there- 
unto belonging, as intended * to be conveyed “ by the aforesald article, 
in fee simple to them and their descendants, to inure to them, while 
they shall exist as a nation and live on it“ Hable to no transfer or 
alienations except to the United States or with their consent. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit 
Just a question? I want to ask the gentleman if the Choctaws 
who went west had remained in Mississippi, like the Mississippi 
Choctaws, would there be any land out there for anybody? 

Mr. FERRIS. Surely not; and, more than that, if they had 
moved away even after they established residence on the land 
they would have lost their title. 

Still, in the face of all this, my able, genial, and delightful 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] would have you do for 
the people who disobeyed the treaty something he would not do 
for those who obeyed the treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield. The gentleman has had four 
or five speeches, and I have only a short time. 

He would have the people who do not live on the land to-day, 
who do not propose to ever live there, take this property away 
by a revolutionary and undigested amendment, indorsed by no 
one, bearing the favorable consideration of no department or com- 
mittee How many can there be who are willing to work so much 
mischief and do so much injury to our Oklahoma wards, whose 
only crime was to do always what the Government desired. 

But let me proceed a little further. I told you a few minutes 
ago that when a controversy comes in before this House busy 
Members can not run down all the details. The proponents of 
this claim contend that these people ought to be enrolled, but 
I beg of you to agree with us that neither in law, equity, or 
morals they should not be, and are not, entitled to be enrolled. 
The Federal court, Justice Clayton sitting, acted upon this iden- 
tical question, and I present to you the decision of the court in 
the Jack Amos case. I have the decision right here, reported in 
One hundred and ninetieth United States, page S73. 

But let me first give you the facts, as I will not have time to 
read the whole case. Jack Amos in 1896, before these rolls 
were closed, and 96 others, full-blood Choctaws, then residing 
in Mississippi, came before the Dawes Commission and said— 


what? They said that under the fourteenth article of the Dane- 
ing Rabbit treaty they were entitled to participate and be en- 
rolled and still remain in Mississippi. They there contended 
exactly what the gentleman from Mississippi now contends. 


Their contention is identical. Now hear what the court says; 
hear what Judge Clayton, a Federal judge in the Federal court, 
appointed by the President, and not under local influence, not 
a Territorial court, says. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oklahoma yield 
to the gentleman from Nlinois? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

i a What does the gentleman mean by a “ Federal 
co 2 ; 

Mr. FERRIS. A regularly constituted Federal court, which 
by Congress was given final jurisdiction to pass upon these rolls. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me, I wish to say that, as showing that he occupied that re- 
lationship to the Federal Government, an appeal was taken from 
his decision to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. FERRIS. Precisely. Now let me read to you what the 
court says. I read: 

I am disposed to the opinion, howe y 5 P 
descendanta of the Migsissippi 88 3 of . 
article of the treaty of 1830, are entitled to all of the rights of Choc- 
taw . with all of the privileges and property rights incident 
thereto, provided ood have renounced their allegiance to the sover- 
eignty of Mississippi moving into the Choctaw Raton in good faith 
to live upon their 24 renewing their allegiance to that nation, and 
parn themselves in an attitude whereby t ey will be able to share 
n the burdens of their government. The reason for this conclusion is, 
to my mind, made morally certain when it is remembered that ever since 
the treaty of 1830, now for the period of nearly 67 years, with the 
exception of the past 2 or 3 years, the Choctaw Nation by its legisla- 
tive enactments, and by its acts so long continued that by custom they 
should remove © he countat 22d Zenabitate elt in ll or ing ficht 
and privileges of citizenship 8 by 9 n 

Now let me read the concluding paragraph. Let me read to 
you what he finds. Remember that this is the Federal court 
talking. This is not the gentleman from Mississippi. ‘This is 
not the opinion of any Member of Congress from Oklahoma. 
This will not be a misleading statement; it will be a safe au- 
thority to follow. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Was this Judge Clayton a United States district 
judge or a Territorial district judge? 

Mr. FERRIS. He was a United States district judge, ap- 
pointed by the President for Indian Territory. He was also 
given final jurisdiction of these cases. 

Mr. MANN. Appointed for life? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. He was appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Iam sure the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague will yield 
to me for a moment, I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. I can not understand what difference 
it was whether for four years or for life he was a Federal judge, 
and he did decide this case. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Judge Clayton was appointed for four 
years. We had only an Indian Territory. We had only a Fed- 
eral court. We had no State or district court. 

Mr. MANN. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to the fact that this was before Oklahoma was 
admitted to statehood, and consequently it must have been a 
Territorial court. That judge was not a United States Federal 
district judge. 

Mr. FERRIS. Congress gave him final jurisdiction. He was 
appointed by the President of the United States. He, of course, 
was assigned to a Territory, but that did not make him a Ter- 
ritorial court at all. Let me read what he helds. I hope the 
House will hear this. It is important enough. He says: 

To permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their veins who 65 years ago broke away from their kindred and their 
nation and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising 
the rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of an- 
other nation, who have borne none of the burdens of this nat on, and 
have become 8 to the people, to reach forth their hands from 
their distant and alien home and lay hold of a part of the public do- 


main, the common property of the people, and appropriate it to their 
own use would be unjust and inequitable. 2 ede 


Now, listen. I read: 


It is, therefore, the opinion of the court that absent Mississippi 
5 are not entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw 
Nation. 

The action of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed, and a 
decree will be entered for the Choctaw Nation. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a question? 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 


will the gentleman yield there? 
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Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman says that decision 
Was appealed from? 


Mr. FERRIS. Yes. From that decision Jack Amos and his 
fellow Choctaws in Mississippi appealed to the Supreme Court. 
You will find it in One hundred and ninetieth United States. It 
was dismissed by the appellants and became a final judgment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman does not intend to say that 
the Supreme Court settled the merits of the case? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Chairman. He makes too many speeches and inter- 
rupts without permission too frequently. The Supreme Court 
was interrupted in its duty by the appellants dismissing their 
own case, which shows they, at least, were willing to abide the 
decision of the lower court. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It did settle the principle that Congress 
by legislation gave Judge Clayton of that court the right to pass 
upon it. It settled the contention that Congress had that right. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, it would take hours to present 
this case adequately, and I am trying my best to present it in 
25 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
2 moment? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr, BUTLER. The gentleman can probably shorten his speech 
a little bit by the answer which he can give to the question I will 
propound. 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr, BUTLER. The question I wish to ask the gentleman 
is this: Has anything happened to change the minds of men 
on this question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; two things, The Secretary of the In- 
terior has again reported that these rolls should not be 
opened, and the Committee on Indian Affairs has made a 
unanimous report that they should not be opened; and there is 
no minority report, and there is no minority vote. [Applause.] 
If there ever was a case of res judicata by courts, by cabinets, 
by commissioners, by Congress, it is this one. Still it comes 
here. Still the gentleman from Mississippi will every year put 
on this vaudeville and take up the time of the House. After 
60 years they asked that these rolls remain open to all that 
would come to Oklahoma. Fourteen years the Congress of the 
United States held these rolls open and they came not. Con- 
gress said to the Oklahoma Choctaws, “ We will enroll your 
people if you will move here,” but they refused to move. It 
has been tried in the courts, it has been tried before the Dawes 
Commission, it has been tried before three Secretaries of the 
Interior. President Taft wrote an open letter on this proposi- 
tion, saying that these rolls should never be reopened. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, President Wilson, Secretary Fisher, Secretary 
Ballinger, Secretary Garfield, Secretary Lane, and four Indian 
Commissioners have all refused to agree with the contention of 
the gentleman. This Congress has voted upon it five or six 
times. Still the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
injects it in here again. Might we not in good humor, but in 
earnesteness, ask when will this fiasco end? 

Again I apologize to the House for consuming so much time 
on Oklahoma matters, but this is distinctly not of our choosing. 
Our State was made the assembling point for all the Indians 
in the Republic. They were most all brought there together. 
These Oklahoma Indians are entitled to their peace. They are 
entitled to their own money that Congress and the Atoka agree- 
ment agreed to give them. Article 14 of the Atoka agree- 
ment said, We will pay you for your surplus land within a 
year after we collect it. The Curtis Act said, section 19, We 
will pay you your money as soon as we collect it, or within a 
year after it is collected. Last summer I went to a Blue and 
Gray reunion right over in the midst of these people, and I 
saw a once proud people, the Oklahoma Choctaws, reduced to 
chain harness and rags as they drove in to attend that reunion, 
and this while the Federal Government holds on to their mil- 
lions and refuses to give them their own money. They have 
their allotments, but they have little or nothing in the way 
of houses. They have no teams to work with, they have no 
implements to work with. Still the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] comes in with his so-called limitation, and 
proposes to limit this payment until all the negroes and mixed 
breeds can have their case tried by the Court of Claims. Such 
a course is unjust. It is unfair. It will teach a proud people 
to hate their Government for broken and blasted faith. 

How much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The gentleman has five 
minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is a reason for all this noise, and a 
good one. Sometimes we can observe the reason for unreason- 


able requests, but how fortunate are we to-day. I hold in my 
hand the printed copy of the hearings before the Indian Com- 
mittee for the House for this year. Here is the picture of Nelson 
Durant, a full-blood negro who has had service in the Okla- 
homa penitentiary, whose lapel number is 803. I exhibt to you 
the picture of another negro, Ben Grayson. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is his number? 

Mr. FERRIS. His lapel number is 1739 in the Oklahoma 
penitentiary. I hold in my hand the picture on another full- 
blood negro whose lapel number is 6087, and still another whose 
lapel number is 6069 in the Oklahoma penitentiary; still an- 
other one whose lapel number is 6422. In 45 of these enroll- 
ment cases where the evidence was taken in Muskogee this 
summer, that negro, Alec Nail, appeared 33 times as a wit- 
ness to swear people onto the rolls who are no more Indians 
than I am an Indian. Another one, Webster Burton, appeared 
20 times. W. M. James, 5 times. Let me read what the Gov- 
ernment inspector says about this, on page 59 of the hearings in 
his report. I will show you a little later what is going on 
down in Mississippi as well as in Oklahoma. I will show you 
why there aré so many people who want these rolls opened. 
Listen to this inspector: 


applicant is of Choctaw blood. N 
ved. iden 


alleged blood relatives who were enrolled as 

— 5 detail as to bai such applicant had failed of enrollment by 

the Dawes Commission, 1 

Mr. Ballinger in hey sags of the petitions of these so-call 
0 


by blood, purporting lse 
in its entirety. ‘These negroes testify, in the first place, that they had 


not known one of the applicants before they met such applicant in Mr. 
Ballinger’s office at the time they made the affidavits. 

This is Mr. William L. Bowie, an inspector of the Indian 
Office, who is making this statement. He has no local interest, 
is doing his duty, is doing a great service. These cases are— 
made ie 9 negro witnesses, Webster Burton, Alec Nail, 
and W. ames et al. < 

Alec Nail appeared in 33 out of 45 cases. William James 
was another convict. Let me just dissect this Government re- 
port and show what is going on down there: 

These negroes followed no other occupation for months, and were 
in constant attendance in the Muskogee office of Mr. Ballinger, pre- 
pared at all times to make their thumb marks n and sweat to every 
open $ prepared and put before them by Mr. inger’s associates in 

office. 


They can not read a word. 


These witnesses were paid from 50 cents to $2.50 each by every ap- 
licant for whom they made an affidavit, and exacted a promise of ad- 
itional consideration from many. I obtained exhaustive statements 

from each of these negro witnesses, and I attach complete copies of 

such testimony. 
It is all in here. 
HA l Meg witnesses, as the, 
plications y . Ballinger, are upon 
licant is of Choctaw blood, purporting to . 


What would they do in the Court of Claims with four ex- 
convicts appearing to swear men's property away for 50 cents? 
Listen to this: 
and going into details as to 
ment by the Dawes Com 

Let us see what the reply is. Here is Mr. Bowie, continuing: 

With not one exception, every affidavit filed by Mr. Ballinger in 

f the tions of these so-called Choctaws 1 - 
3 by witnesses, is false in iteentinetee rd 

They impeach themselves in the first question in every in- 
stance. 

ri tae e Batore they met bueh applicant fn it. Neha 

can re me . 
ofice. at the they made the affidavits. 4 z 

I wish I could read the rest of it or I wish the House could 
read what we heard before the Indian Committee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know what 
will be the fees of this firm of which Mr. Ballinger is a member? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have the statement right here. It is ap- 
proximately over $4,000,000. I will print a statement of their 
fee so the House can know what a diabolical scheme this is. 
This whole matter ought to be presented to the Federal grand 
jury, and the Indian Office ought to do it. 


why such applicant had failed of enroll- 
n. 


1916. 
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Lee's proposed sale of 40 per cent of his individual shares, or fee, is 
figured as follows: 

2, 051 

$3, 000 


$6, 153, 000 
40 


rsons. 
Value of individual share. 


Total value of shares of 2,051 persons, 
per cent basis of fee. 


Estimated fee. 


rsons. 
alue of share. 


$2, 461, 200 


487 
$3, 000 


$1, 461, 000 
123 


Total value of shares of 487 persons. 
per cent basis of fee of Ballinger & Lee. 


$183,023 Total estimated fee of Ballinger & Lee for 487 


persons, 
1,200 persons. 
$500 llinger & Lee's fee per person. 
$600, 000 Total estimated fee for 1,200 persons. 


$2, 461, 200 
183, 023 
600, 000 

$3. 244, 223 

$150, 000 


$3, 094, 228 
15 


Total of Ballinger & Lee's fee. 

Estimated expense of collection. 

per cent with which assistance was contracted. 
2stimated cost of assistance. 


Net fee. 
Cost of assistance. 


Net fee to Ballinger & Lee. 


$1, 392, 400 
83. 094, 223 
$1, 392, 400 


2) $1, 701, 823 
$850, 911 
40 


Net fee to Lee. 
per cent proposed assignment, 


$340, 364 Fee which will go to owners of the 40 per cent to 
be sold, 


Mr. BUTLER. Four million dollars! 

Mr. FERRIS. It is estimated at that. I said I would tell you 
what was going on in Oklahoma. If I had the time I would tell 
you what was going on in Mississippi. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Some gentlemen are asking who 
Mr. Ballinger is. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Ballinger is a lawyer here in Washington, 
who went down to Oklahoma and picked up two fellows who 
practice law along the same lines that he does, and they are 
coustantly at this task. They work at it in season and out. They 
are the ones who back-fire Congressmen and who put on this 
program. Another firm goes down to Mississippi and employs 
three negroes, one of whom has since gone to the penitentiary, 
to do the same thing in Mississippi. Let me exonerate the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Haxrkison] before my time is 
gone. I know he does not stand for this; but if he keeps on 
pulling in the same direction much longer, he will be like the 
Irishman who yoked himself up with a calf, and when the calf 
began to run away somebody asked him where he was going, and 
he said darned if lie knew, but they could ask the calf; and if 
this warm-hearted, faithful, brilliant Representative from Missis- 
sippi does not stop traveling in the same direction with these 
perjured negroes, who will perjure themselves for $2.50, some- 
body will ask him where he is going, and he will not be able to 
answer the question. This proceeding has gone on long enough. 
It is the duty of the House to stamp it out once and for all. 
The vote should be so decisive that we will not be troubled with 
this claim every year. I thank the House for their attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the ameudment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Harrison) there were 37 ayes and 117 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was lost 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer another 
amendment to the amendment. I move to strike out the figures 
“300” and insert the figures 200.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the figures “300" and in- 
serting the figures * 200." z 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was lost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer this amendment at the end of the paragraph. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add at the end of the amendment just adopted: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to use not to exceed $8,000 out of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
tribal fund for the ee and compensation of all the United States 
employees for the distribution of the said per capita payments.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I reserve a point of order to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will not the gentleman reserve it so that 
T can make a statement in regard to it? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asked unani- 
mous consent, and I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no more debate on the proposition. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer it as a separate para- 
graph. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman asked unanimous consent, and 
I entered my objettion. — 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Oklahoma did notave to 
ask unanimous consent. s 

Mr. MADDEN. -But he did. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will make 
a point of order against the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on this amend- 
ment. The Chair thinks that it is entirely new legislation, and 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
proviso of the amendment that was adopted and add the fol- 
lowing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee hus already adopted chat, 
and it is not in order to strike it out. 

Mr. NORTON. That was the understanding, that we should 
perfect this by adopting this proviso. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may offer this proviso. 

Mr. MANN. It is still in order to add something. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood the gentleman's 
first offer was to strike something out of a provision that had 
already been adopted. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to add this provision to 
the amendment already adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the amendment the following: $ 

“Provided further, That the money paid to the enrolled members as 
provided herein shall be exempt from any lien for attorneys’ fees or other 
debts contracted prior to the passage of this act.” 

Mr, STEPHENS of Yexas. I think that amendment should 
be adopted, for it is for the protection of the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

For salaries and expenses of such attorneys and other employees as 
the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, deem necessary in 
probate matters affecting allottees or their heirs in the Five Civilized 
Tribes and in the several tribes of the Quapaw Agency, and for the costs 
and other necessary expenses incident to suits instituted or conducted 
by such attorneys, $85,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to the last paragraph and reoffer my amendment. 
I have explained it to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
who made the objection, and I think he sees clearly that it ought 
to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to return to the previous paragraph for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add te the last paragraph the following: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary is hereby authorized to use 
not to exceed 58,000 out of the Chickasaw and Choctaw tribal tund 
for the expense and compensation of all United States employees for 
the distribution of the said per capita payment.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I object. But let me ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, does it come out of the tribal fund? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It comes out of the tribal fund. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then I do not object. 

Mr. KONOP, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate on this paragraph has been closed. 

Mr, KONOP. I ask unanimous consent that I may ask the 
gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma a question, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. KONOP. I would like to ask whether or not there are 
not Government agents down there that could distribute the 
money without further expense? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think that is true, but this is likely to 
run through 8 or 10 months, and there would only be a few 
persons placed upon this job, whereas if a part of their own 
fund is used to help distribute this money more quickly, be- 
cause they need it badly, and need it now, they would be glad 
to have part of their fund so used. Then a great number of 
clerks could be placed on this so that the distribution could be 
made much more speedily and expeditiously. 

Mr. HARRISON. What has been the practice heretofore 
when per capita payments are made relative to the distribu- 
tion? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastryes] will permit me to answer that, 
I will say that it has been done both ways. Up until about 
1908 the expenses for per capita payments were taken out of 
the tribal funds, and then the Comptroller of the Currency 
ruled that that could not be done. Since that time the ex- 
penses have been met from the Federal Treasury, as they will 
be met in this case, and there is not a particle of doubt that 
some new men will be put upon the work to do this, and it will 
take extra expense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. HAsTINGS]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrngs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as eee: 


For the support, care. 
0 ‘pom Trainin, 


miata tenance of the 5 


dust school under = direction of the Sec- 


of the Interior, mamme repairs and improvements, „000: 
Pres ded, That the une ce of $7,500 appropriat by the 
act of August 1, 1914, is hereby reappropriated for the purchase of addi- 


tional land not to exceed 60 acres. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. In 
the great confusion in the Hall a moment ago I did not ask a 
question about the preceding paragraph, which I would like 
to ask at this time. Is this $85,000 which we appropriate for 
salaries and expenses of attorneys in connection with probate 
matters reimbursable to the Government? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; the $85,000 is not reimbursable to the 
Government. 


Mr. MANN. Do I understand, then, that we have just voted 
to pay out about $7,000,000 to a portion of these Indians and 
that they have large sums of money left to their credit in the 
Treasury, besides a very large amount of land, but that when 
we do anything for them we have to pay it out of the General 
Treasury? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if my colleague 
will permit me to answer that, I will say that under the agree- 
ments of 1898 and 1902 it is provided that certain tribal funds 
shall be used for some purposes and for no others. Those two 
agreements provide that the tribes shall pay for their schools, 
providing the amount dees not exceed the amount used in the 
year previous—— 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman and I are talking about 
different matters. I am talking about the matter in respect to 
the probate attorneys. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; my remarks are applicable. 
We are trying to comply with the agreements with the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws and other of the Five Civilized Tribes in mak- 
ing up this bill, so far as Oklahoma is concerned. The agree- 
ment provides that all that money except the money used for 
schools shall be distributed per capita among the Indians. That 
was an agreement made between the United States and the 
Indians, was adopted by the Congress, and was approved by 
the vote of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people. 

Mr. MANN. Does that agreement require the Government 
of the United States to pay for probate proceedings out of the 
General Treasury? 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any reason why we should pay it out 
of the Federal Treasury when it is for the Indians and not 
reimbursable? I understand that we do a lot of probate work 
down there, but that some of it is reimbursed to the Government 
when the estates are settled? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Is that true of this $85,000? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is not. 


Mr. MANN. Ought it not to be true? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think it might be reimbursed 
from the estate that is settled, and I am glad the gentleman 
called attention to that. I think a provision might be inserted 
to that effect, because that is the same way we deal with every 
ae tribe, except the Five Civilized Tribes, under the Burke. 

ct. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me that if we do that work—and it 
is probably done more cheaply by our agent than by any one 
else—it is proper that the estates should pay the money for it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There are some of the estates that have 
nothing out of which to reimburse. 

Mr. MANN. Then they would not reimburse. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If there is an estate to be set- 
tled by the court, there would probably be something with which 
to reimburse the cost. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object to the item. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The Burke Act provides that 
from ten to twenty dollars, if I remember it correctly, shall be 
taken out of the settlements of each probate matter, out of the 
funds after the settlement has been made, for the settlement 
of the matter by the United States Government; but the Burke 
Act does not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. MANN. Ten or fifteen dollars, or something of that sort. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think that ought to be done. 

Mr. MANN. In reference to this matter which is under con- 
sideration, the orphan training school at Tallequah, that is to 
be made into an industrial school? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
the purpose of it. Congress two years ago appropriated $8,000 
for the purpose of buying an additional 80 acres of land. Out 
of that $8,000, $500 was used. Twenty acres of land were pur- 
chased. There is a tract of land consisting of 20 acres which 
it is desired to use the remainder of this money unexpended of 
the appropriation of two years ago to purchase. 
en < MATUR How much land have the Cherokees left down 

ere 

Mr. HASTINGS. None. Every foot of it has been dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. MANN. I thought they had some coal and oil lands? 

Mr. HASTINGS. None whatever. 

Mr. MANN. The moment they get all of the land away by 
allotment or sale then they come to the General Treasury and 
want us to buy more land for them. Is not that rather going it 
some? 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is for the orphan children of the re- 
stricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is for the orphan children. They all get 
their allotment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Cherokee Nation gave the Government 
this property of $50,000 for $5,000 a year ago. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly so, and yet they want us to pay $40,000 
besides $7,500, that is $47,500, out of the Treasury for their 
benefit right here. I do not see we are the gainers. 

lr. HASTINGS. I will say the gentleman from Illinois must 
appreciate that no better appropriations have been made than 
to protect the orphan children of the restricted class of Indians. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that is very true, and no better appropria- 
tion can be made of the Indians’: property than to do it. What 
we do is, and that is my complaint usually here, we go ahead 
and give the Indians all of their property and all of their money, 
and just as soon as that is done we say that we have to support 
them out of the General Treasury. Of course, there will always 
be Indian orphans as long as there are Indian people, and there 
will be white orphans as long as there are white people; but 
when we give them their money in large sums, then, as soon as 
they have it, we turn around and pay out of the General Treas- 
ury and do everything which they ought to do themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to say in reply 
to the gentleman from Illinois I do not desire to consume the 
time of the committee, but Congress took up this policy a 
number of years ago in reference to the Indians, and, unfortu- 
nately for me, or maybe fortunately for Congress, I was not in 
Congress, and I did not have anything to do with that policy 
of Congress; but Congress has provided, however, for the dis- 
tribution of all the Cherokee funds and for the allotment of 
all their lands, and their lands have been allotted and their 
funds have been distributed just as the gentleman from Illinois 
has stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think I ought to make the point of 
order, but I will not. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman talks about it, I will make the 
point of order; but I withdraw the point of order. 

abe Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Gees I make the point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wish the gentleman from Illinois would 
be kind enough to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. How much time is desired on 
this, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not want over five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, there is this kind of condi- 
tion which exists in eastern Oklahoma. There were 19,500,000 
acres, in round numbers, of Indian lands. As Congress has 
heard to-day, these lands by various treaties were allotted, 
Under the Atoka agreement with the Choctaws in 1897 all of 
their lands were made nontaxable. Under the agreement with 
the Creek Indians their homesteads were nontaxable for 21 
years. The homesteads of the Seminole Indians are made non- 
taxable in perpetuity. The homestead allotments to the Chero- 
kee Indians were made nontaxable as long as held by the orig- 
inal allottee. Now, Congress, recognizing that that would be 
an injustice to the new State, as early as the appropriation bill 
of 1907, appropriated $300,000 in aid of the schools in a provi- 
sion in language similar to this provision. The same sort of 
provision was carried in the Indian appropriation bill of 1908. 
Then Congress, by the act of May 27, 1908, attempted to remove 
restrictions upon certain Indian lands and attempted to make 
those lands taxable. Suits to test the constitutionality of the 
act of 1908 were brought in the courts. The courts of the State 
of Oklahoma sustained the constitutionality of the act of Con- 
gress approved May 27, 1908, making these lands taxable. Ap- 
peals were taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in the leading case of Choate against Trapp, May 13, 
reported in Two hundred and twenty-fourth United States 
Reports, page 665, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the provision of the act of Congress making these 
lands taxable was unconstitutional. Now, what is the result? 
Since that time, by the act of 1912, Congress appropriated $300,- 
000 to aid the public schools in Oklahoma in lieu of these non- 
taxable lands. By a provision of the act of 1913 Congress 
appropriated $300,000. By a provision of the act of 1914 Congress 
appropriated $275,000, and the resolution of last year continued 
that in the appropriation of this year. Now, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, there are something like 2,200 or 
2.300 of these public schools throughout eastern Oklahoma aided 
out of this appropriation, and the Indian Department has a 
school supervisor and other officers and clerical force who are 
working in harmony with the State superintendent and county 
superintendent of schools, and these Indian children—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr, HASTINGS. These Indian children are being specially 
looked after and are placed in these schools. If this appro- 
priation is not made, a great many of these schools can not run 
more than two or three months in the year, by reason of the 
fact that there is so much restricted land in a great many 
of the school districts; and that is the reason why, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, that I appeal in behalf 
of the restricted Indian children of eastern Oklahoma, who 
are receiving the direct benefit of what, I admit, is a gratuity 
from the Congress of the United States, to the gentleman to 
withdraw his point of order and allow the House to have a vote 
upon this amendment. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, what is the allowance that 
has just been given by the House for a per capita to the Indians? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that that applies exclusively to the Chickasaw and Choctew 
Tribes. It does not apply to the Cherokees, it does not apply 
to the Seminoles, nor does it apply to the Creeks. It is a dis- 
tribution of a part of their own funds to the amount which the 
gentleman has heard. . 


a CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I will take five minutes of my own time. 
Have the Cherokees, Seminoles, and Creeks had all their allet- 
ments and allowances heretofore? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not so familiar with the Creeks and 
the Seminoles. The Cherokees are now having distributed among 
them $3.30 each, which the Indian Office says is the last penny 
that is due them. Their last foot of land has been allotted 
and last fractional piece of land sold, so that they have not a 
foot of tribal land and not a penny of tribal money. And it is 
my information that when the existing law is carried out with 
the Creeks, they will not have any, and perhaps do not have 
enough to equalize their allotments under existing law. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The Creeks, Choctaws, and Seminoles do 
not come within this allowance? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No, sir. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. They have had all their allowances and 
allotments heretofore? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The provision for the distribution of this 
money per capita made to-day does not apply to the Creeks, 
Cherokees, or Seminoles. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The Oreeks, Cherokees, and Seminoles 
have heretofore had their allotments and allowances, and the 
Government does not now hold anything that belongs to them? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have answered you particularly in ref- 
erence to the Cherokees. It is my information when the funds 
in the hands of the Government are used, and when the obli- 
gations of the Government are met with reference to the Creeks 
and the Seminoles, the Government will have no funds belong- 
ing to them. I would not like to say that the Government has 
no funds belonging to them. For instance, it has certain money 
with which to equalize allotments. I think that money be- 
longs, instead of to the tribe, to the individuals of the tribe. 
It is like a man who has a sum of money and owes some debts. 
After his debts are paid he perhaps will have none. And that 
is what I think is true with reference to these tribes, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that they have 
not enough money on hand with which to equalize? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is my idea. They have not enough 
money with which to equalize. I refer to the Creeks. < 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does your State make provision in its 
common-school system to take care of their schools, or does 
their exemption from taxation exempt them from the benefits of 
the public-school system? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; they are not exempt from the benefits 
of it. The State goes as far as it can. It taxes what land it 
can tax, and taxes all the property it can tax, and Congress 
by the act of 1908 said that a lot of this land should be taxed, 
and the State supreme court upheld the act of Congress, but 
when it came up to the Supreme Court of the United Stntes 
that court said that this act of Congress making these Indian 
lands taxable was, in violation of the treaties and agreements 
made with the several tribes, unconstitutional, and since that 
time, of course, we have not attempted to tax those lands. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But they get the same privileges and bene- 
fits under your public-school law that any other children of 
Oklahoma get? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, the way in which they are doing it 
now is that a part of this money is used to aid the common 
schools, to supplement the school district funds and give them 
about eight months out of the year. For instance, none of the 
appropriation goes to an incorporated city or town—not a penny. 
It goes to the rural schools exclusively, and in some school dis- 
tricts the land is practically all nontaxable. Where there would 
be little or no school funds at ali, a part of the school fund is 
apportioned in order to enable the district to have a school for 
a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Do you mean to say that under your law, 
where there is a range of territory and land all exempt from 
taxation in that territory, the State does not provide any public 
schools at all? 

Mr. HASTINGS. We do not have exactly that kind of a 
ease. ‘There is hardly any school district in Oklahoma but has 
a little taxable land; some of them have a good deal and some 
have but little. Now, there is no extra provision made by the 
State of Oklahoma for those particular districts. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Are your schools in the respective dis- 
tricts dependent on the taxable localities for their suppert? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Largely. There are some State taxes 
which go to them. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. But the schools depend on the local tnx of 
that community? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Largely. 
but that is a small matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Cattaway] has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say in further response to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cat- 
LAWAY] and in further amplification of the statement of my 
colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] that we have a num- 
ber of districts in the State where there are a large number of 
Indian pupils and a large number of white pupils attending the 
schools. Now, all of this Indian land is nontaxable and the land 
that has been alienated and sold to the noncitizen is taxable. 
But the property of the noncitizens subject to taxation in that 
State is not sufficient to carry on the schools, as provided under 
the constitution and laws of that State, for six months in the 
year, and in order to do that it is necessary to have this addi- 
tional appropriation. For instance, in my own county of Garvin, 
in the western part of the old Chickasaw Nation, and one of the 
counties that is least occupied by Indians, we have some 30 
districts that have not a sufficient amount of taxable property to 
carry on the schools for six months, This money is used to aid 
those schools and to carry them on for the constitutional period 
required in the State. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How much was appropriated for this pur- 

a year ago? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. How long has this appropriation been 
running? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Since 1907. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is in lieu of making the lands non- 
taxable. Congress has done that since 1907, except in one year, 
and that was pending a decision of the case in e Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If the Government is exempting them 

from taxes, does the gentleman think it should also give them 
$275,000 a year to school them? 
Nr. THOMPSON, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 
We submit that we ought to have an amount in addition to this, 
because this land is made nontaxable by an act of Congress and 
by a treaty with the Indians. We are simply asking this to 
help out the schools. The burden of taxation is placed upon 
the lands that are taxable and on the personal property, which 
belongs largely to the noncitizen element in our country. We 
are not asking anything unreasonable in this bill, and we are 
taking care of that in this bill. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I agree with the gentleman that they all 
ought to be required to pay taxes, Stute and county and mu- 
nicipal alike; but I do not agree with the gentleman in his idea 
that since the Government has benefited the Indians by exempt- 
ing them from taxation, it ought also to benefit them in main- 
taining their schools on that account. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the gentleman were familiar with the 
various treaties made by the United States with the Choctaws, 
whereby they ceded to the Government their right to hold their 
lands in severalty, when they formerly held them in common, 
and surrendered their government and council to the govern- 
ment of the white man, I am satisfied he would not hold that 
opinion. When that treaty was made that was one of the in- 
ducements offered to the Indians—that the property of the In- 
dians should not be taxable for 25 years. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Not taxable by the localities? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Not taxable at ail. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I can understand how the Congress could 
exempt the territory from taxation by the Government itself, 
but I do not understand how it could exempt them from local 
taxation. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That was in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This appropriation has been car- 
ried for about 10 years. I recall that I offered the first amend- 
ment that secured the first appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrncs] 
said this had been done since 1907. I do not think his recollec- 
tion is very good, unless my own is extremely poor, because 1 
think we have carried it only three or four years, when we 
passed the act making the Indian lands taxable. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That was on May 27. 1908. 

Mr. MANN. We passed the law in 1908, making it tax- 
able, did we not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. 


They have a State school fund, 


Yes. 
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Mr. MANN. Well, that act went before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and we did not begin to make an appro- 
priation until that case had gone through the Supreme Court 
of the United States, so that the gentlemen, both of them, are 
in error about this. I think they are in error also about some 
other things. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have the provision here. 

Mr. MANN. It would not make any difference. I have made 
a point of order on it several times before. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield to me, I will say that I have no idea on earth 
that I can persuade him not to withdraw the point of order on 
this, but 

Mr. MANN. I am trying to get some information; that is all. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have argued with him often 
before on this same proposition, and on only one occasion he 
did not insist on his point of order. On that occasion I won 
my point without arguing. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Then the gentleman should not argue too much 
now. [Laughter.] Let me ask the gentleman how much did 
we pay the State of Oklahoma when she was admitted to the 
Union because of the fact that a lot of the land there was 
nontaxable? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When the State of Oklahoma 
was organized, Congress very generously endowed the new 
Commonwealth with $5,000,000 in lieu of sections 16 and 36, 
which could not be given because all the land on Indian Terri- 
tory side belonged to the Indians. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It was in lieu of public land 
used for Indian purposes. 

Mr. MANN. It was for school purposes. You were paid 
$5,000,000 because the Indian lands were not taxable. Now, 
how much do we carry in this bill which could be used. for the 
payment of tuition of Indian pupils in those schools in addition 
to this item? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
Five Civilized Tribes? 

Mr. MANN. I mean exactly what I said. How much do we 
carry in this bill now, outside of this item, which could be used 
for the payment of tuition for Indian pupils in those schools? 
Oh, well, if the gentleman does not know 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. None of it has been used in the 
past. 

Mr. MANN. We appropriate $1,550,600 which can be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not one dollar of that is to be 
used in the Five Civilized Tribes, I will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. MANN. It has never been used, because it has never 
been available for that purpose. For the first time we have in- 
serted a provision in the bill making it available for the pay- 
ment of tuition of children in white schools—$1,550,000—and 
the amount of the item has been much increased. There are 
three items in the bill, each designed for Oklahoma schools. 
Of course I appreciate the difficulties there. I grant you that 
there is quite a difficult situation down there in Oklahoma. Yet 
the situation there is not so different from what it has been 
elsewhere throughout the United States. When these original 
treaties were made, everybody knew in the end what would be 
the result. 

Here is this very valuable land in Oklahoma which people 
have obtained, much of it, and at very low prices, and some of 
it, I fear, at prices above what it was worth when it was pur- 
chased, and 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
yield there? 

Mr. MANN. I will when I get through my statement. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I want to give the gentleman the 
exact figures he asked for. 

Mr. MANN. I have given the gentleman the exact figures. I 
doubt if he can give them to me. I have read the item from the 
bill—$1,550,000. If the gentleman admits that those are the 
exact figures, all right. If not, he is mistaken. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The figures I propose to give the 
gentleman are from House Document 121 

Mr. MANN. Oh, that has nothing to do with this bill. 
Document 121 is not legislation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The Sixty-fourth Congress has 
something to do with this bill. 

Mr. MANN. The Sixty-fourth Congress has had nothing to 
do with it, except as it is up before it now. No House docu- 
ment has anything to do with it. We carry in this bill for the 


Does the gentleman mean the 


Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman 


House 


first time 
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And for tuition of Indian children in public schools, $1,550,000. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Not one cent goes to the Civilized 
Tribes. 


Mr. MANN. I am reading from the bill. That money is not to individual 


all for this purpose. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will wait a mo- 
ment, I will explain this matter. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman will give me an opportunity, I 
will explain it, or I will yield and let him do it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will give you all day, if you 
want it. 

Mr. MANN. No; I am glad to let the gentleman explain it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I know the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] wants to be perfectly fair 
about this matter. Not one dollar of this $1,550,000 is spent 
among the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. MANN. Not one dollar of it is appropriated yet. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not one dollar of the amount of 
the appropriation carried in this item last year was spent for 
the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly; and this language was not in the 
bill: 

And for tuition of Indian children in public schools. 

It could not be utilized, nor was the amount the same that 
it is in this bill. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will say to the gentleman that 
I have no hope that any of this money will be spent among the 
Five Civilized Tribes. The Federal Government has never spent 
any money for education among the Five Civilized Tribes, except 
this $275,000 last year and the appropriation of, I believe, $35,000 
for the Cherokee Orphan Training School. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], in my judgment, is more often correct about de- 
tails than any other man I ever saw: but I want to invite his 
attention to the Indian appropriation act of 1907, which I hold 
in my hand, and which does carry a provision in it for $300,000. 

I call the gentleman’s attention to the Indian appropriation 
act of 1908, which I hold in my hand, and which does carry an 
appropriation of $300,000. 

I also call the gentleman's attention to the Indian appropria- 
tion act of 1912, and I will say that it does carry an appro- 
priation of $300,000. 

The appropriation act of 1918 carries an appropriation of 

000. 


For 1914 it was cut down to $275,000. The resolution of last 
year continued that, so this year it is $275,000. So I am cor- 
rect in saying that the appropriation of 1907 was $300,000; the 
appropriation of 1908 was $300,000; the appropriation of 1913 
$300,000; and the appropriations for 1914 and 1915 were 
$275,000 each. 

But I find that Congress began, even before that time, and 
appropriated in the Indian appropriation bill of 1906, long before 
statehood, $150,000 in aid of the public schools of the then 
Indian Territory. 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly; before statehood we did it, but 
we have not done it for 10 years, not even on the gentleman’s 
own statement. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The appropriations which I have read to the 
gentlemen since 1907 are all within 10 years, and the appropria- 
tion has been made in varying amounts every year except 1911, 
and that was while the tax case referred to was pending in the 
Supreme Court. The case of Choate versus Trapp was decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States on the 18th day of 
May, 1912, and immediately thereafter the Indian appropriation 
bill of that year carried this appropriation of $300,000 again. 
It did not carry it in 1911, because we were taxing the lands 
down there during that year, and that was pending a decision 
of this matter by the Supreme Court of the United States. Those 
are really the facts. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. ‘The point of order is well taken, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is hereby, authorized 
to use not exceeding $85,000 of the proceeds of sales of unallotted 
lands and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized 
Tribes for payment of salaries of employees and other expenses of 
ratte Ane and sale in connection with the further sales of such 
tribal lands and property, Including the advertising and sale of the 
land within the segregated coal and asphalt area of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, or of the surface thereef as provided for in 
the act of Congress approved February 19, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 
67), and of the improvements thereon, which is hereby expressly 
authorized, and for other work necessary to a final settlement of the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes: Provided, That not to exceed 

10,000 of such amount may be used in connection with the collec- 


on of rents of unallotted lands and tribal buildings: Provided further, 
That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, no moneys shall be 


ded from tribal funds belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes 
without specific appropriation by 4 except as follows: Equali- 
zation of allotments, per capita and other payments authorized by law 
members of „ tribal and other Indian 


Sec tery ey, 
re 
main 


other schools among the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
Tribes tri funds of those nations, within his 
and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on this paragraph. May I ask the chairman of the committee, 
is this in the exact language of former appropriation bills, except 
the last proviso? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think it is the same language, 
with the exception of the last proviso. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the gentleman practically sure of that? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have not compared it word for 
word, but I am reasonably sure it is practically similar. 

Mr. MANN. There is a provision in there that is legislation, 
and is new. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; the last proviso? 

Mr. MANN. No; language which expressly authorizes the 
ee a the land and improvements. ‘The language is, on page 40, 

e 


which is hereby expressly authorized. 


I take it that is an express authorization of the sale. The 
grammar is not very good, but I think that is what it refers to. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As I indicated, I had not com- 
pared the paragraph word for word with last year’s bill, and it 
is barely possible that there is some slight change in the 
verbiage. 

Mr. MANN. It was not in the bill last year. 
was in the law two years ago, I am not sure. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am looking now to see if it 
was in the law two years ago. 

Mr. MANN. And there is a difference in the language as 
to the rate paid to clerks, and so forth. I suppose it means 
the same thing. While the gentleman from Mississippi is 
looking up the matter, may I ask about the expenditure of 
funds for the maintenance of the tribal schools, how much money 
is expended for that purpose, and what limitation there is on 
it, and what control Congress has over the subject? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The only limitation is that they 
shall not expend any more than was expended in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1905. 

Mr. MANN. And that provision is not in the last proviso. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; the act of April 26, 1906, 
which transferred the schools from the tribal to the Federal 
authorities, set out that there should not be used in any fiscal 
year thereafter more than had been used in the fiscal year pre- 
ceding. That is in section 10, act of April 26, 1906. 

Mr. MANN. Those are salaries and contingent expenses, and 
so forth, but that does not govern the last proviso. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The question I understood the 
gentleman to ask was, How much was authorized to be used for 
the school? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; how much has been used for the school. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not know what the authori- 
zation is, because I do not know how much was used in the year 
ending June 30, 1905. 

Mr. MANN. You carry an item in this bill in reference to 
certain employees, that they shall not be paid salaries in excess 
of those for the last fiscal year, the rate heretofore paid. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No, no; I had no reference to 
the limitation contained in this paragraph. What I called atten- 
tion to was section 10 of the act of April 26, 1906, which reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to assume control and direction of the schools in the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes, with the lands and mi 
school property pertaining thereto, March 5, 1906, and to conduct such 
schools under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, retaining 
tribal educational officers, subject to dismissal by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the present soa so far as practicable, until such time 
as a public-school system shall have been established under Territorial 
or State government, and r provision made thereunder for the 
education of the Indian children of said tribes, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to set aside a sufficient amount of any funds, invested 
or otherwise, In the Treasury of the United States, belonging to said 
tribes, including the royalties on coal and asphalt in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, to defray all the necessary ex ses of said schools, 
using, however, only such portion of said funds oh cach tribe as may be 
Hoe site for the schools of that tribe, not exceeding in any one year for 


ve tribes the amount expended for the scholastic r 
June 30, 1905. = ate 
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Mr. MANN. Has that law expired? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. MANN. Does not that give the Secretary authority to use 
the tribal funds? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The comptroller, under a ruling 
which seemed to me to be erroneous, decided that the Secretary 
did not have authority to use these funds for these schools unless 
specific appropriation was made by Congress. 

Mr. MANN. So the purpose here is to let him use the tribal 
funds to take care of white schools down there. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; but to let him use the funds 
far paying the Indians who attend tribal and contract boarding 
schools. 


Mr. MANN. That does not say so here. It says tribal and 
other schools. You want the money to help support the white 
schools. I suppose you prefer to get it out of the General 


Treasury rather than the Indian treasury, but you want some 
money to support the white schools. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Why, we just struck out an item on a point of 
order where it was admitted that the money was wanted for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman from IIIinois 
will permit me—I know he wants to be fair 

Mr. MANN. That goes without saying. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The $275,000 which has just been 
stricken from the bill on a point of order was to be used for the 
Indian children in white schools, To that extent it was in 
support of the white schools and no more, and I am very sorry it 
went out. It was not to be used for the education of white chil- 
dren. This amount is to be used for Indians going to tribal and 
contract schools which are operated almost exclusively for the 
Indians, 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman satisfies me, but it was the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison} who reserved a point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, the reason that I make the 
point of order is because I think there is new legislation in the 
provision. The language, in lines 8, 9, and 10, “ which is hereby 
expressly authorized, and for other work necessary to a final 
settlement of the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes,” is, I 
think, new legislation. The wording of that clause or provision 
might give authority to the Secretary after selling these lands 
to pay out the money as it came in and wind up the affairs of 
the Five Civilized Tribes without further legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I think this does not authorize the expenditure 
of any money, 

Mr. HARRISON. It authorizes the sale of the Jand and for 
other work necessary for final settlement. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but the appropriation is only $35,000, Last 
year it was $40,000. All of that money is to be paid into the 
Treasury except $35,000, and there could not be paid out by 
the Secretary any more than that sum. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the language suggested in lines 
8, 9, and 10 is new legislation, and I make the point of order to 
that part of the provision. 

Mr. MANN. There is no doubt but that it is subject to a 
point of order, but I think the gentleman may not understand 
what the purpose of this is, and I may not either. There is 
some land down there that ought to be sold. We have been 
carrying a provision of this kind authorizing the sale of this 
land. I take it that some question has arisen by reason, per- 
haps, of the want of express authority. But the Secretary does 
not spend the money. 

Mr. HARRISON. What I object to are the words “ for other 
work necessary to a final settlement of the Five Civilized 
Tribes.” 

Mr. MANN. But that is all within the $35,000 appropriation. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That was in the bill of last year. 

Mr. MANN. The bill of last year did not become a law, but 
it was in the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And it is not law at the present 
time. 
~ Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to say that he thinks the unallotted lands can be sold 
under this provision, and that there is nothing in this provi- 
sion that would give the Secretary the right to do any other 
work that might be necessary toward a final settlement of the 

‘affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes? 

Mr. MANN. They could not spend any more than the $35,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; but if that should be sufficient to sell 
all of the unallotted land and get into the Treasury, say, five 
or ten million dollars, then might there not be some danger 
under that wording of giving him the right to distribute the 
money? 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, no; he can not pay a dollar out without 
an authorization, and that is not an authorization. S 
Mr. HARRISON. That has been my idea about the law, and 


‘that is why I do not want any provision incorporated in the 


bill that will change existing law. 

Mr. MANN. This does not change existing law. This is only 
an appropriation and it is not an authorization. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, in view of what the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says, I withdraw the point of 
order, All I desire to do is to play safe against the Secretary 
being authorized to make any per capita payment without ex- 
press authorization. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the salaries and expenses of not to exceed six oll and gas in- 
Spectora, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to super- 
vişe oil and gas mining operations on allotted lands leased by members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes from which restrictions have not been 
removed, and to conduct investigations with a view to the prevention 
of waste, $15,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. I would like to get information on two points: 
First, these oil lands being very profitable to the owners, why 
should we pay for their inspection out of the Federal Treas- 
ury? Second, why should we create a new mining bureau in 
the Indian Service when we have the statement of the Director 
j ae now that they know a good deal about the subject 
of oil? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
this creates a new bureau. 
spectors are there now. 

Mr. MANN, I think that to conduct investigations with a 
view to the prevention of waste would be the creation of another 
bureau of mines in the Indian Service. That is one of the 
duties of the present Bureau of Mines in the Interior Depart- 
ment at the present time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It was not so represented to us 
in the statements made before the committee by Mr. Meritt, 
who represented the department. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, these inspectors are acting both 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs and under the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the Indian Committee bring them in 
there and have them paid out of the Federal Treasury? If 
the Indian Committee provided that they be in the Bureau of 
Mines, to be paid out of the Indian money, where it ought to 
come from I would have no objection to it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would not have any objection 
to that. 

Mr. MANN. These oil and gas wells down there are of im- 
mense value and it is perfectly proper undoubtedly for the 
Government to have somebody there to advise and inspect, 
but with the enormous profits coming from them, why should 
we take the money from the rest of the people and expend it 
for their benefit, and they get all of the profit they make out 
of the wells? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentle- 
man that this is to supervise the lands of restricted Indians 
that have been leased. Under the law a restricted Indian can 
not make a lease of his oil lands without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. That has always been the law. It 
would be difficult to charge that up to any one particular lease. 
because there are a number of counties, 6 or 8 or 10, in which 
there is a great amount of oil development, and I do not have 
any idea how many of those Indians have oil lands, It would 
be difficult for me to estimate. It would be very difficult to 
say that an hour or two of some man’s salary for to-day shall 
be charged up to this particular Indian and an hour or two 
of the man’s salary next week charged up to some other par- 
ticular Indian. It seems to me that is entirely impracticable, 
and it could not be reimbursed out of any particular Indiau's 
royalty that is coming in. The purpose of this is to see that 
the Indian gets all that is coming to him. The purpose of it is 
to see that there is no waste committed on the land, that the 
oil is properly run, that the oil is not stolen, and things of 
that kind. In other words, it is to protect the interest of the 
Indian. As I suggested a moment ago, by early legislation these 
leases were made only with the consent of the Seeretary of the 
Interior. He has supervision over the making of them and 
the approval of them, and he has supervision over the royalties 
that come in and their disbursement. It would be exceptionally 
difficult to say what part you are going to take out of one 
and what part of the expense out of another. It would be im- 
practicable in my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
As I understand it, those six in- 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of giving the information 
that the gentleman from Illinois desires. I read from page 353 
of the hearings. Mr. Meritt is speaking: 


You will observe, Mr. Chairman, we are broadening the scope of 
this work so as to include other reservations outside of the Five 
Civilized Tribes but in the State of Oklahoma. Oil has been discovered 
on other reservations besides the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
This appropriation has been very helpful in conserving the gas supply. 
There was a very large amount of gas going to waste. It has also 
resulted in improving © e operations of the oil men. 

Mr. Carrer. Who are these inspectors, Mr. Meritt? 

Mr. MERITT. hey are civil-service employees, Mr. Carter, and one 
of the be Speen was that they should have had practical experience 
in ofl and gas operations. 

Mr. CARTER. What are their names? 


Mr. Mrnitr. The following list gives the information requested. 
Salary. 


Wiliam F. Me 
Harry D. 4 

George W. Mc 
John C. Fowler 
Louis W. Courtney 


Mr. Carter. What are they paid? 

Mr. MERITT. About $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Carter. Aud ner expenses ? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ce they put in all of their time on this work? 

Mr. Mrrirr, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are regular Government employees? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. They are operating under the directions of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Mines and under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I think that answers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MANN. If they are paid a salary of $2,500 and expenses, 
besides, the $15,000 is not sufficient to take care of six of them. 

Mr. KONOP. We cut that amount down because there was an 
unexpended balance of $11,826 from last year. 

Mr. MANN, There was no appropriation last year for this 
purpose, was there? 

Mr. KONOP. Oh, yes. The last bill carried $25,000, and we 
cut that down to $15,000. 

Mr. MANN. These oil wells, as I understand it, are very val- 
uable and the royalties are quite large, and, I suppose, are 
paid very promptly. They are no smaller to-day probably than 
they were yesterday, and it looks as though they would not be 
any less to-morrow than they are to-day. Now, why should we 
pay for this out of the General Treasury? Why should not this 
work be done by the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. KONOP. Well, I catch the point of the gentleman. I 
think the reason for that is the Secretary of the Interior has 
charge over this. He has charge of the approval of these leases. 
The whole matter goes through the Indian Bureau, and having 
it all in the same department is probably the reason for it; I 
do not know. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I can answer the question 
of the gentleman, I think, so far as our section of the State is 
concerned. The Interior Department was unable, so much being 
restricted land and leased subject to the approval of the Interior 
Department, to draw any distinction as to just what part they 
could apply to the work done on each allotment, so as to appor- 
tion the money to those owning the respective leases, and the 
operators were permitting much oil to flow from the wells and 
waste. There were also the gas wells, where gas was going to 
waste. and the representatives of the Government there re- 
quested that some one be designated to look after this waste 
and to prevent the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I will take the floor in my own right. It 
was represented by those who had knowledge of the facts that it 
could not be done without making it general and look after the 
entire part of the lands which were restricted in Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN. I want to say to my friend from Oklahoma that 
if we save the money for the Indians, then we must do so at our 
expense, not at theirs. It is a great saving, no doubt, to have 
this waste prevented, and yet, if we make them $1,000 at a cost 
of $10, we must pay the $10 ourselves and not take it out of 
them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, Congress has 
supervision over their property without their consent. They do 
not want Congress to have any supervision. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. There is a saving in two ways. One is 
the prevention of waste and to prevent an injury that might be 
done to the adjoining properties, because if the oil is permitted 
to flow down the streams it destroys what few fish are in them, 
and often they have a great many fires. It is true it was a say- 
ing to the party who had a right to a royalty from the produc- 
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tion, but the Government had assumed that responsibility in 
looking after that for the restricted Indian. 

Mr. MANN. The Government has to send people down and 
teach them how to operate the oil wells, how to handle them 
and prevent waste, and to save enormous quantities of oil and 
gas, which means an enormous amount of money for the benefit 
of the Indians. Every time you do something for the benefit 
of the Indians we must put our hands in our own pockets and 
pull out the money and pay the expense. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. But when we started in we voluntarily 
agreed to assume to do that. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all; the gentleman is mistaken. 
did not agree to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In every treaty and in every restriction 
placed upon the Indian, when we sought to distribute to him 
his property, we said that we would allot it for him, and as 
long as it was restricted we would administer the property for 
him free of costs to the restricted Indian. 

Mr. MANN. We did not say we would do this. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. We will not permit him to make a lease 
without the approval of the Government. 

Mr. MANN. We will not permit you gentlemen down in 
Oklahoma to get all of it away from right away, because we 
know you will get it sooner or later, but not at the moment. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. We congratulate the gentleman upon 
that, because a great many of the gentleman’s constituents from 
Illinois and all over the country generally, all of them are com- 
ing down there seeking the same thing, to accomplish the same 
result. 

Mr. MANN. We sent some of our best men, not to mention 
others, down there to help you to get it away from the In- 
dians, and we know that they are pretty smooth at the business, 
and that is the reason I am somewhat suspicious. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I am glad the gentleman made the con- 
fession he has, that some of his constituents and others went to 
‘Oklahoma to assist in getting the property from the Indian. 
Many good men come to Oklahoma to better their condition 
and have done so. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I will; but we did not get anywhere. 

nE CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will make the point of 
order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, is it not too late 
after the former point of order was withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman had the right to renew 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no farming or grazing lease executed by a member or members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes for a longer period than one year or with 
stipulations for a renewal thereof covering lands from which restric- 
tions upon alienation have not been removed shall be valid unless 

Hh by is by the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes in the State 
Oklahoma, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: 
Provided, That all such leases shall be either approved or disap mores 
by the said superintendent within 30 days after said leases shall have 
been completed and filed with the officer. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve a point of 
order on that paragraph. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it is evident it is 
subject to the point of order; it is new legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman explain 
the reason for the change of law? I understand there is no 
provision of law now restricting leases on 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas made the 
point of order. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, 
from Texas reserved the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Texas to make the point of order and then he got up and left 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No 


We 


Does the gentleman withdraw his 


the gentleman 


; he reserved the point of 


order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is true; the gentleman re- 
served the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all right; the point of order is 


reserved 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman from Arkansas 
was asking me a question and my attention was diverted at 
the time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, there is some provision 
of law protecting the rights of the Indians on restricted lands 
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so far as leased lands are concerned for grazing purposes. Does 
this ainplify the power of the Secretary? If it does, I am in 
favor of it; but if it restricts the power I am opposed to it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The present law provides that 
the restricted homestead allotments in the Five Civilized Tribes 
may not be leased without the consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior, but that all surplus allotments may be leased for 
five years without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 
This item, as the gentleman will notice, provides that no re- 
stricted land shall be subject to lease unless approved by the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, which is an official 
of the Secretary of the Interior in Oklahoma. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, the purpose of the provision is to 
further protect the Indian? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The paragraph clearly prevents 
the leasing of the restricted surplus for longer than one year 
without the approval of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, a condition which does not now exist. Furthermore it 
gives the same official in Oklahoma full authority to finally 
approve leases on the restricted homestead, which can not now 
be done without the red tape of having the applications come all 
the way to Washington for final action which sometimes re- 
quires several months. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For my part, I am in favor of the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I would like to ask the gentleman if this 
is intended to change that law so that every time you make an 
agricultural lease with an Indian for a longer period than 12 
months you will wait the process of approval that it goes 
through? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. This changes the law in 
that respect. There are two propositions here. One is to re- 
strict the surplus allotment, and the other is to place that 
authority with the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The point I want to get at is, if it is 
intended now that they can not lease for agricultural or grazing 
purposes for a longer period than 12 months unless it is ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Unless it is approved by the 
superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes—the local office in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
it, but I withhold it. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman withhold it? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I withhold it. 

Mr. NORTON. The purpose of this provision is this: At the 
present time, without the permission of the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, a 
lease can be made by any Indian of his surplus allotted lands 
for a period of five years. 

It has been the practice of the people in Oklahoma to 
secure five-year leases on the surface rights of some of this 
land, and after the lease had run about a year they would 
take another five-year lease, always holding the Indian surplus 
lands under lease for about five years. Then, if the Indian 
should desire to sell his land, this five-year lease would be found 
to be outstanding against it and would tend to depreciate the 
selling price of the land, and would depreciate it. 

The purpose of this paragraph is to put an end to that kind of 
practice. I recall that in Minneapolis a man who owned a great 
amount of very valuable real estate, and who was somewhat of 
an eccentric character, gave leases on his property for 25 years. 
Then he was approached by some scheming speculators, who 
urged him to give to them leases on all his property for a term 
of a thousand years at such rental as he might name. He, busi- 
ness man as he was, fell for the scheme. In giving this thousand- 
year lease he usually remarked facetiously: Gentlemen, when 
this lease expires come around and I shall be glad to renew it.” 
He died a few years ago. After his death it was found that 
those outstanding thousand-year leases on his property which 
he had given to scheming speculators for nothing it was prac- 
tically impossible to sell that property until the leases had 
been canceled. And, as you may well understand, it cost a great 
deal of money to secure their cancellation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The reason I think this amend- 
ment would be beneficial to the Indians is simply this: They 
have a good many farming lands, and they have to rent the 
land in order to get anything from it. A great many men come 
in from Kansas and Missouri and rent the land. They go to the 
Indians and find the land and make a trade with them, Here- 
tofore it took 60 or 90 days to get the lease recognized, and, there- 
fore, not wishing to wait, would then pass on to Texas, and that 
State has benefited by it, I think they should stop in Oklahoma 
and that there should be an office there where this one-year 


rental contract could be approved. Benefit would result to the 
Indian and also to the people who are searching for some work 
to do and are leasing lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Car- 
LAWAY] make the point of order? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I make the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BEC. 3. That when such lands are surveyed and platted they shall be 
sppe and sold, cigs 43 land reserved for water-power sites as pro- 
vided in section 2 of this act, under the provisions of the Re 
Statutes covering the sale of town sites located on the public domain. 
That the pro: derived from the sale of any lands hereunder, after 
reimbursing the United States for the expense incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, in the discretion of the Secretary E the 
Interior, shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph just read. We ought to have some explanation of 
the purpose to be attained by the change of law as indicated by 
the provision in the bill. I tried to obtain some information 
from the hearings, but tħey seem to be rather obscure, and not 
only obscure, but rather vapid. 

Mr. KONOP. I will say to my colleague from Wisconsin that 
I was looking at the hearings and I see nothing in the hearings 
upon the proposition except a justification from the assistant 
commissioner. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That “ justification” is no justification at 
all. I would like to have some explanation of this. The hearings 
do not disclose one word in justification of this change of law. 

Mr. KONOP. I think the gentleman from Oregon appeared 
before the committee on this item. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I thought it went out of the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. KONOP. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HKwWIxVI 
appeared before the committee about some item. I do not know 
whether it was this or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is temporarily out of the 
Chamber. I do not want to take any unfair advantage of him. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to have the item passed 
over without prejudice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] asks unanimous consent that the item may be passed 
over without prejudice, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of two bridges on the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation, in Oregon, suitable for wa and other purposes, across the 
Umatilla River, at a limited cost of $28,500, the first at or near Thorn 
Hollow Station, the second at or near Mission Station, the sum of 
$19,000 is hereby appropriated to be expended under the direction of 

e Secretary of the Interior, and to be reimbursable from any funds 
now or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians: 
Provided, That no rt of the money herein appropriated shall be 
expended until the tary of the Interior ahal have obtained from 
the proper authorities of the State of Oregon, or from the county of 
Umatilla, at least one-third of the cost of d bridges, and that the 

roper authorities of the said State of m or the said 5 of 

matilla shall assume full responsibility for, and will at all times 
maintain and repair, said br and construct and maintain the ap- 
proaches thereto: Provided further, That any and all expenses above the 
amount herein named in connection with the building and maintenance 
of said bridges shall be borne by the said State of Oregon or the said 
county of Umatilla. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SIN- 
Norr] offers an amendment, which’ the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 25, strike out “ $28,500" and insert in lieu thereof 
828,000,“ and yeas 45, Une 1, strike out 519,000 “ and insert in 
lieu thereof 518, 866.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish the gentleman from Oregon would explain his 
item a little bit further. It is a somewhat novel proposition. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill providing 
for the construction of the bridges referred to, and my bill did 
not have the reimbursible feature which this paragraph has. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman knows that he could 
not get this through without the reimbursible feature. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I understand. The bill was referred to 
the department, and the Secretary of the Interior and the In- 
dian Bureau approved the bill and recommended its passage to 
the committee. The committee inserted the provision of my 
bill in this appropriation bill, with the change of the reim- 
bursable feature. 

Now, in justification of the matter, I would state that the 
two bridge sites are on the Umatilla Indian Reservation, Oreg. 
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This Indian reservation contains the very cream of the wheat 
lands of Oregon. They raise from 45 to 60 bushels of wheat 
per acre upon this reservation. The wheat raised in the vicinity 
of these bridge sites is hauled to the market at the stations of 
Mission and Thorn Hollow. These two stations are across the 
Umatilla River from where the wheat is raised. At the station 
of Mission there is hauled 150,000 bushels of grain every year. 
At the other station there is hauled to market some 250,000 
bushels of grain every year. The Umatilla River has to be 
crossed at these stations. There is no bridge at either station. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is a deep, swift stream. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. The river is a swift stream and a 
changeable stream. The grain has to be hauled over a river 
bed from 250 to 300 feet in width, which changes yearly and is 
full of bowlders. The Indians and the white renters every year 
put up temporary structures at these points. ‘The floods come 
and wash away the structures. During a part of the year it 
is impossible to haul any grain to market. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand the Indians desire 
this, and the amount is reimbursable from their funds? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. The amount is reimbursable, and the 
item has the approval of the Indian Bureau. There are now 
Indian funds to the amount of $150,000, but those funds belong 
to minors on the reservation. The department is averse to 
using the funds of the minors. In addition to that there are 
some 72,000 acres of tribal land unallotted. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What is the value of those lands? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Those lands are conservatively worth 
$500,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 44, line 
24, by striking out the word “limited” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “ limit of.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That only corrects the language 
as I understand it. I have no objection to it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 24, strike out the word “limited ” and insert the words 
“limit of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. This reads, in line 11, page, 45, in reference to 
the county and State, “and will at all times maintain and re- 
pair said bridges.” Should not that read “and agree to main- 
tain,” and so forth? 

Mr. KONOP. I think that would be better language. We do 
not know whether they will or not. 

Mr. MANN. It is impossible to wait for the construction of 
the bridges to see whether they will at all times repair and im- 
prove them. 

Mr. KONOP. I think that change should be made. 

Mr. MANN. I move, Mr. Chairman, to amend, on page 45, 
line 11, by striking out the word “ will” and inserting the word 
“agree” and to insert the word “to” before the word “ main- 
tain.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, line 11, strike out the word “ will” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ agree,” and after the word “ time“ insert the word “ to.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

See. 20. For eer’ and education of Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Carlisle, Pa., 8 pay of superintendent, $132,000; for 
general repairs and improvements, $20,000; in all, $152,000, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska : 
Page „ line 20, after the word “ superintendent,” 
“ $132,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $119,550." 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


strike out 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. This is one of our best schools, and 
the amount per capita is lower than $167, as I remember. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEPHENS] wishes to explain his amendment. There may be 
some reason advanced by him that will convince the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. If the gentleman will permit, 
I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this bill carries an appropriation of $240 per capita for support 
and superintendent's salary for the 550 pupils that should be 
appropriated for in this bill. There are 518 pupils in attend- 
ance, and in my amendment I have allowed an appropriation 
of $167 per capita for 700 pupils. Now, if we should allow an 
appropriation for 550 pupils at $167 per capita, we would have 
approximately the exact basis upon which all these largs schools 
are appropriated for in this bill. My amendment, instead of 
reducing the amount of this appropriation to what it ought to 
oe is still $25,000 above what is appropriated for these other 
schools. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
at th Carlisle School? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I have not. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know any- 
thing about how that school is conducted? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I suppose it is an industrial 
school, of the same character as the other schools. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know any- 
thing about the outing system that is practiced at the Carlisle 
School? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. For the gentleman’s benefit I 
will say that the enrollment of the Carlisle School is 911. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; but more than 300 of 
them are out on f. , and not costing the school anything 
except for their cloth@s and supervision. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It costs money to supply them 
with clothes. It costs money to send them out and to bring 
them back. They are sent out to private families. The girls 
are given an opportunity to learn to do housework, to learn 
to cook, to learn to keep house, to learn to launder, and to 
learn the other things necessary for a housewife to do, oppor- 
tunities which the children do not have in any other school, 
so far as I know. The boys are sent out to shops, to get actual 
experience in different kinds of shopwork. All of this costs 
money. All of this means expense. There are 911 pupils en- 
rolled at Carlisle; only 513 in actual attendance, but that 
means in actual attendance at the school in pursuance of their 
literary studies. That does not mean, as has been the prac- 
tice sometimes in the past, that those 513 children are out in 
private families learning to do housework or out in factories 
learning shopwork, but it means 513 children who are actually 
in the school every day, having their expenses paid. The 
gentleman must remember that the expenses of the others 
who are out in families and in shops are still going on and 
must be paid, so that the figures as to the actual attendance, 
set out. at 513, is not a fair test when compared with other 
schools which do not have to curry a portion of the expenses 
of pupils not in actual attendance at the school. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman's statement is 
entirely correct, but it does not dispute the claim I make here 
that this school should not be appropriated for at the rate of 
$240 per capita, when other schools—the gentleman’s school at 
Chilocco, and the school at Haskell, and at Sherman Institute, 
and other schools just as large as this school at Carlisle, and 
having a greater attendance than the school at Carlisle—are 
appropriated for at the rate of $167 per capita. The 341 pupils 
out in the country, working for farmers for their board and for 
what they can learn, are not costing the school at Carlisle any- 
thing except their transportation and clothing; and I want to 
submit to the committee whether or not it is reasonable that we 
should pay $100 per capita more for the education of the chil- 
dren at Carlisle than we pay for the education of the children 
at Haskell, a larger school, and at Chilocco, and at Sherman 
Institute, all as large or larger schools than the Carlisle School? 
Is it reasonable that we should carry Indian pupils across the 
continent, from 1,000 to 2,000 miles, at an expense of $10,000 
annually for traveling expenses, for the sake of educating them 
in a school costing $101 per capita more than other schools of 
like character are costing this Government? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will ask the gentleman if it is not true 
that Carlisle is the ranking school for Indians in the country, 


Has the gentleman ever been 
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and that it costs more to employ an instructor to teach higher 
mathematies, or to teach Greek or Latin, than it does to teach 
the lower branches or the high-school branches? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. If it is true, as the gentle- 
man says, that they are teaching Greek and Latin at Carlisle, 
it is the biggest argument you can produce for the reduction 
of this appropriation. The idea of giving a Greek and Latin 
edueation to an Indian at Carlisle is absurd and ridiculous, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Waiving that for the time being, is it not 
also true that it costs more to employ instructors in engineer- 
ing 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
structors. > 

Mr. TILLMAN. And in the higher branches? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. There are no higher branches 
taught there. I will call the gentleman’s attention to a state- 
ment that was made to me this morning by the commissioner 
himself in answer to the question I submitted to him asking 
why it should cost more at Carlisle. He said, They do more 
work.” Why do they do more work? Do they teach a higher 
class of studies? Is their curriculum more extended? If it is, 
it is a criticism against the department and against any com- 
mittee who advocate that a school should teach that class of 
stuff to an Indian, who needs the rudiments, needs to know how 
to feed and clothe himself, and not to secure an ornamental 
education, 

Mr. TILLMAN, 
braska 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent that 
my time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. My information is that they confer the de- 
gree of A. B. and that they employ a high class of faculty there 
for teaching. They teach advanced sciepgific studies, and as a 
matter of course—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. But they ought not—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want to get into any controversy 
with the gentleman as to what they ought to teach there. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. But I am stating what they 
ought not to do, and we ought not to appropriate $101 per 
capita more to support that school than we do for the good prac- 
tical schools in the Indian country. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have been to the school at Carlisle, and it is 
really an unusual plant. The course is quite extended, way 
beyond anything like the high school. As a school grows in 
equipment. in spite of all we can do, the cost increases. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I should say it did. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the highly endowed universities 
cost the student per capita very much more than it costs in a 
small institution like the one of which I am president, where the 
equipment is not nearly so great. I do not believe it is fair to 
say that a school of the type of the Carlisle could be run on as 
cheap a per capita basis as a school less in equipment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It could not, and I will say 
that the school at Carlisle has absolutely no excuse for existence ; 
it can not be justified by a single fact. Here we are transport- 
ing pupils from right under the shadow of Haskell Institute, a 
great school, and the Sherman Institute, and other large, well- 
equipped Indian schools that are giving the Indians the sort of 
education they ought to have, in the environment in avhich they 
must live. If this is true it is proof in itself that that school 
has no excuse for its existence. 

There are now in attendance there 2 pupils from Arizona, 
under the shadow of the Phoenix school; 6 from California; 2 
from Idaho; 4 from Kansas; 30 from Michigan; 40 from Min- 
nesota—good schools in both States—18 from Montana; 23 from 
Nebraska; 1 from Nevada; 33 from New Mexico; 89 from New 
York, the only legitimate territory the school has got; 59 from 
North Carolina ; 7 from North Dakota ; 184 from Oklahoma, right 
under the shadow of the Chilocco School ; 92 from South Dakota ; 
88 from Wisconsin; and 9 from Wyoming, all transported at a 
$10,000 expense to the United States Government. This $10,000 
is apparently appropriated for transportation of pupils for the 
purpose of paying $101 per capita more for their education than 
it would cost in schools near their homes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there not a reason why the students from the 
West and South go to the great institutions like Yale and 
Harvard? 


It does not employ such in- 


I will say to the gentleman from Ne- 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, you are talking about 
whites and not about the Indians, who do not need that kind of 
an education. These Indians need a rudimentary education, to 
know how to clothe and feed themselves, and not the sort of 
education you get at Yale and Harvard. 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. KONOP. If you have an Indian who wants to pursue a 
high course of study, I say let him have it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I say let him pay for it. The 
Government should give him only a practical education. 

Mr. KONOP, They want to go to the Carlisle institution and 
get this high-class education, and then go back among their 
oy people; and they will be an influence toward a higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Oh, I have seen students come 
back from Carlisle and be repudiated by their own people. 
They have had a sort of education that unfits them to live 
among their own people and the environment where they grew 
up. I tell you that the school has no justification whatever. 

Mr. KONOP. There are 88, the gentleman says, from Wis- 
consin. They go to this school, and you will see them come 
back from Carlisle and teach in other schools. You will find 
Indian lawyers, Indian doctors, who were educated at Carlisle. 
I am willing to educate the Indian just as far as he wants 


to go. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Well, give him the education, 
but give it to him in his own neighborhood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks for five 
minutes more. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all de- 
bate on this item close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska to the fact that I have heard recently in 
another body the Filipino bill debated, allowing certain privi- 
leges to the Filipinos. I have heard the District bill debated as 
to the privileges that the negroes get in the District of Columbia. 
I have heard here for three or four days debated the Indian bill, 
and my observation is that it is a pretty poor thing in this 
country to be a white man. I do not think the white folks are 
getting what is due them in comparison to what the Negroes, the 
Filipinos, and the Indians are getting. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I thank the gentleman for his 
observation. I want to call attention to a comparison of the 
per capita cost for salaries and wages at Carlisle and show that 
at $101 more than the per capita cost in other schools of similar 
size. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Since the gentleman looks directly 
at me, will he yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. In a moment—almost twice 
as much as some of the schools. Now, the per capita cost of sub- 
sistence, an important factor, is $48 at Carlisle, while it is $32 
at the Sherman Institute, and runs along from $32 to $39 and 
$40 at the other eight large schools. Forty-eight dollars at Car- 
lisle. I am trying to show that this school is most extravagant 
in every way, and that this reduction in the appropriation, 
which I have proposed in an amendment is justifiable. The 
per capita cost of fuel, I want you to particularly notice. At 
Carlisle it is $25, while up at Fort Totten, where it is 20 degrees 
below zero three months in the year, approximately the per 
capita cost is $15. Fifteen dollars as against $25. At Genoa 
and other schools in the same latitude the per capita cost runs 
from $10 to 813 as against $25 at this school. Coming to the 
matter of equipment, the per capita cost of equipment and sup- 
plies is $20.80 at Carlisle and an average of $10 at all of the 
other similar-sized schools. No one can justify that. Do you 
know what I find in that item of equipment? I find that there 
is an item of $11,000 for paper and other supplies for their 
printing press. Can you justify that? 

Mr. KONOP. Why, they get out a paper up at that institu- 


tion, and a good one. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Yes; and I find another item 
of $26,000 for athletics. Can you justify that? a 
Yes; because I think athletics is a good thing. 


Mr, KONOP. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of. Nebraska. And then they expend $37,000 
from the products of the school that they sell or consume. I 
want to tell you that when you come to justify these things you 
will not find the facts, and that you will have to admit that this 
appropriation should be eut to the figures I have suggested; 
and even when that is done this school has $25,000 more than 
any other school of like size and character. I submit also that 
the statement made in regard to the curriculum of that school 
and the quality of education there is an error. That school 
gives practically no better education than is given at Haskell, 
at Genoa, and the Sherman Institute. It should not give any 
better, either. I object to this school being favored of all 
others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Corn having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested : 

S. 381. An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous gov- 
ernment for those islands. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEPHENS] has made a very fine speech, but the facts are 
that the essential features of the school and the expenses neces- 
sary to the suecessful conduct of the school have not been 
touched upon by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS]. 
The facts are that this school stands perhaps head and shoulders 
above any other Indian school in the United States to-day, and 
I do not say that in a disparaging way to any other school. But 
it stands higher because the pupils from that school receive a 
practieal training, They are not only taught to read and write 
but are taught agriculture, carpentering, blacksmithing, and 
so forth; in short, are educated and trained in such a manner 
that they are qualified to go out, and do go out, a credit to 
themselves and the school. A majority of them perhaps do not 
go back to the reservation and stay there, but prefer to engage 
in useful occupations, some in business, others in various lines 
of manufacturing activities. Many of them enter the profes- 
sions. There are teachers and doctors and lawyers. Some of 
our best citizens and business men to-day are Indians graduated 
at the Carlisle School. This school above all others brings the 
Indian into, actual contact in daily life with the civilized people 
of the United States. I do not say this only because this school 
is located in my district, but it is a fact that to civilize an 
Indian you must take him out of his environment, off of the 
Indian reservations, and he must see something of civilized 
life and must come in daily contact with it. The Indian boy 
must come into actual contact with the tradesman if he is to 
become a mechanic; with the practical farmer if he is to be- 
come an agriculturist, one that is up to date, who makes a profit 
out of farming. 

The girls must come in contact with women who know how 
to.do housework. They must be taught how to cook and how 
to take care of the home, to be neat, tidy, and clean, and they 
can learn that in no better environment than in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, than which there is no section of the United States 
superior. [Applause.] There are perhaps a few dollars more 
expense attached to bringing an Indian into Carlisle, but the 
question is, What do we get for the money that we spend? Are 
we not getting a hundred cents on the dollar? I have looked 
over the wage scale, and I do not see anyone overpaid, and I 
do not see any necessity for cutting down the wages of anyone. 
If there is any waste or mismanagement it should be stopped. 
The management should be held strictly accountable for every 
dollar expended, but I submit to you that in order to ascertain 
whether there is a possibility of effecting a saving it is not a 
proper procedure to cut down the appropriation and thereby 
destroy the efficiency of the school. The men who are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the schools, the men who manage the 
finances of the school, must be held strictly aceountable and see 
to it that every dollar is expended fairly, honestly, and economi- 
cally, and for the best interest of the students. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. Not just at this moment. The 
must see to it that there is no waste and that every dollar that 
is appropriated by the Congress in this bill is used to good ad- 
vantage. ‘There seems to be a disposition to criticize this school 


because it costs a few dollars more per student than it does in 
some of the schools located close to and on the reservations. 
costs something to bring the boys and girls from the West to 
Carlisle, and there is not only the item of transportation, but 
there is another item of expense which is charged to the Indian 
school at Carlisle which the gentleman has entirely overlooked, 
that is the expense of looking after these boys and girls who are 
sent 2 under contract, or let out, whatever the term used 
may 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Farmed out. 

Mr. KREIDER. They have some one, and he must be paid, 
who is constantly going around seeing to it that these girls 
have proper homes, that they are instructed in the domestic 
arts, that they are properly clothed and fed, and receive decent, 
humane treatment. It is the same with the boys; they all 
require looking after; the management must keep in touch with 
them, and of course it costs a little money. The boys and girls 
who have come under my observation were well educated; they 
were taught to act and behave like ladies and gentlemen fit 
to mingle with the people in any community, and while this 
costs money and the Carlisle School is charged with the ex- 
pense, I insist that it is a very proper expense, and brings a 
tremendous return upon the investment. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I will say to the gentleman that 
it is called the “outing system,” and the report is that 346 
pupils were under the outing system, and those have not been 
counted in the attendance. It seems the amount based on the 
enrollment is $157 per capita, while based on the average 
attendance it is $275; and then there are 346 pupils in the out- 
ing system. 

Mr. KREIDER, The gentleman from Nebraska has, I think, 
unconsciously paid the school the very highest possible com- 
pliment when he said that boys and girls from Carlisle do not 
mix as well with their people when they return home from 
Carlisle as they do when they return from other schools. Very 
true. In Carlisle we sow the seeds of civilization into their 
minds and hearts, showing them by actual example a better 
way, and as this seed grows its influences are seen in their 
every act and conduct; in fact, their very lives are changed; 
they have different ideals, and of course are not willing to go 
back to Indian customs, habits, and practices; they have be- 
come civilized, and now they desire to be useful and honored 
citizens, and they engage in agriculture, in arts and sciences, in 
the professions, and many stand at the very top of their chosen 
profession or calling to-day, a living monument to the Indian 
School at Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think that the purpose of the 
amendment of the Member from Nebraska was expressed when 
he said that there was no need whatever of this school. If I 
understand why the school ought to be discontinued, from his 
standpoint, it is because there is no need of work being done 
there; and if that be the purpose, then the amendment is simply 
to cripple the institution beyond what it is now able to do, and 
I do not think that that amendment ought to be offered in that 
way for the purpose of discontinuing—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. It is not the purpose of crip- 
pling the work that is being done at that school now, but 
simply for the purpose of reducing the amount to something 
like a reasonable basis. The school is now getting, under my 
amendment, $25,000 more than it is entitled to have according 


‘to the pro rata apportionment that is given to all the other 


schools of this size. 

Mr. FESS. I would say, if it is the gentleman’s purpose to 
reduce it to the same basis of cost of the other schools, the 
gentleman ought not to agree to $25,000 more than the other 
schools get. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. I hope to accomplish some- 
thing. I hope to make my amendment do a great deal if I can 
get it through. 

Mr. FESS. Now, Mr. I think that it would be an 
unwise thing to do anything that would cripple this institution, 
which I have visited more than once and which I think is doing 
a wonderful work. I admit that a school in the Hast is, as a 
rule, more expensive than a school in the Middle West or 
in the far West. There seems to be a different standard of 
expenditure, of cost. As we ascend the scale in education 
the cost increases. That is why the Carlisle School is more 
expensive than schools of less rank. I do not think that that 
means that it is useless or extravagant, but there is a greater 
expenditure, and I know this is true, that as you increase in 
the equipment, in the plant, the expenditure is bound to be 
more than where you have not made the improvement; and that 
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being the ease, it is not a useless expenditure. It is an in- 
evitable expenditure and in most cases a most justifiable one, 
and I do not believe that we ought to do anything to reduce 
the efficiency of this work nor ought we to limit the increase 


in the equipment or in the course of study. I do not think 
there is any reason whatever why an Indian wanting to be 
educated should be throttled in his aspirations and ambitions to 
go on and take an increased course so that he might go back to 
his people and the school that is near where he came from and 
do work in advance of what he possibly could have done had 
he not had this advance training. I think it is fundamentally 
wrong to take that position. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. 
yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. The gentleman is an educator. 
He knows what it means to educate a child out of the environ- 
ment in which he must live. It is well known to a man who has 
lived in an Indian country that the taking of boys and girls 
from Indian reservations to other schools outside of that en- 
vironment and educating them is impracticable in the results 
obtained, because when they come back they do not fit into the 
scheme. I know a great many discredited students of Carlisle 
in the West, because they are out of harmony with their people, 
out of tune with them. They are taken when they are 15 or 
16 years old to Carlisle, and after several years taken back to a 
raw reservation to live. 

Mr. KREIDER. Is it the gentleman’s idea, or his objection 
to the Carlisle School, that when a student goes there he comes 
back changed, showing the evidence of his education? Is it 
his desire to send a boy or girl to school and have them re- 
turned showing that no change has been effected? 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Chairman, this is a higher institution of 
learning, and every person knows that it necessarily costs more 
to educate Indians in a higher institution than in a lower insti- 
tution of learning. As to the point the gentleman talks about, 
to the effect that the Indian does not fit into this environment, 
I wish to state to the committee that we are appropriating hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the purpose of educating and 
civilizing the Indians. If we want to civilize him, we want to 
take him from the Indian-reservation environment and put him 
among white people, and civilize him by having him associate 
with the white people. That is the only way we can civilize 
the Indian. It is a well-known fact that where an Indian is 
educated away from the reservation, and goes back to the Indian 
reservation, if he stays with the Indians again for any length 
of time he usually takes up with Indian customs and goes back 
to the old life. So, I say, the only way by which you can civilize 
an Indian and make him like a white man is to make him asso- 
ciate among white men, no matter in what part of the country— 
the West, or anywhere else. 

Mr. FESS. It is not true, as a rule, is it, that when they come 
to Carlisle and are educated in that atmosphere they go back 
and are useless? That is not the rule? 

Mr. KONOP. That is not the rule. Mr. Rogers, one of the 
Chippewa Indians, of Minnesota, is a prosecuting attorney in a 
county in Minnesota, where there are only 600 Indians who vote 
and over 3,000 white people who vote. He is a man of intelli- 
gence, a good lawyer, and capable of holding such a position 
intrusted to him by white men. He was educated at Carlisle. 
We have an attorney in the State of Wisconsin, Mr. Denison 
Wheelock, who was educated at the Carlisle School, who is 
practicing law and competing with white lawyers, and is a very 
capable man. 

If we want to civilize the Indian, I believe the way to do so 
is to take him and place him among the white people, and in 
that way educate him industrially, intellectually, and every other 
way. I think the Carlisle School is a higher institution of 
learning, and every dollar that this committee has provided is 
necessary to run it in a proper and efficient manner. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10385, 
the Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon, 


The gentleman would not 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States. 

Sin: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Committee 

on Invalid Pensions. 
Respectfully, yours, W. R. OGLESBY. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


MEXICO AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
touching the Mexican war problem and national defense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks uhani- 
mouse consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Mexican situation and the national defense. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

RELIEF IN FLOODED DISTRICTS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a number of Members of 
the House have been very much interested in the passage of a 
joint resolution extending relief to persons in what is described 
as the “ flood area” as the result of the rise in the Mississippi 
River. A few days ago the Chief of Engineers sent telegrams 
to all of the United States district engineers along the river 
requesting reports upon the situation in their respective dis- 
tricts. I have copies of five telegrams, dated, two of them, on 
the 3d of February, one on the 4th, and two on the 5th. They 
are from the Army engineers at Memphis, New Orleans, and 
Vicksburg, and they not only show there is no necessity for 
any action at this time, but they express the hope that it be 
made clear that there is no possibility that free rations will 
be provided by Congress, in order that they may effectually 
control the situation. So long as hope is held out that there 
will be free rations, or so long as appropriations are made pro- 
viding rations for the people in the flooded district, they can not 
get the labor under favorable conditions, and it completely de- 
moralizes the labor situation. 

I ask that these telegrams be printed in the Rxconbp, with 
this statement, so that Members will understand the situation 
as ascertained from responsible official sources. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. Do they not deal alto- 
gether with the situation of the levee? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, They refer to the situation regarding 
the levees, of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the engineers say they have suf- 
ficient money to care for the levee. They do not deal at all 
with the question of distress? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They deal with the question of dis- 
tress. They say there are ample provisions to take care of 
persons in distress, They notified different parties that Gov- 
ernment boats will be sent wherever there is any danger, and 
one representative planter has asked that no favorable recom- 
mendation be made for the furnishing of free rations, as they 
are amply able to take care of the situation. The telegrams 
show that there is no need for Government aid in that respect 
any more than there is need for Government aid in regard to 
the maintenance of the levee. A number of telegrams have 
been sent to various Members of the House from different per- 
sons in various parts of the affected area, and this request is 
made so as to put at the disposal of Members representing the 
districts affected accurate official information as to the real 
conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing certain telegrams from certain Govern- 
ment engineers. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the telegrams referred to: 


Mempuis, TENN., February 3, 1916. 
To the CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
War Department. 


Have every hope and reason to believe that the flood will pass these 
districts without levee break, except at the extreme lower end of the 
White River district, in the vicinity of Laconia Circle, which will almost 

nly be flooded. The Government levee at Hickman protecting the 
Reelfoot district is in prime condition, without the slightest indication 
of prospective trouble. This levee is due not more than an additional 
foot to 18 inches of water, to resist which the system is generally 
above this morning’s stage from 4 to 6 feet. A small private levee 
at Hickman, entirely divorced from Federal responsibility or super- 
vision, broke several days ago, with the result of flooding a few acres 
of the low portion of the town, as well as the yards and plant-of the 
Mengei Box Co. This break bears no relation to the Covernment levee 
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in rear. Unless something untoward occurs, the 
sonable that these districts will escape overflow, except 
Laconia Circle, 


on ‘is rea- 
vicinity of 
MARKHAM, Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 3, 1916. 
CHIEF OP ENGIN? 
War D Desertncnt, Washington, D. O. 


Reference to conditions at Hickman, the flooded area is a small 
sector between the Government levee and the Hickman Hills of about 


the Hickman Hills. farm land, mill sites, stor 
ards, etc. About 200 cottages, mainly one st „ have been vacated, 
the occupants being cared for by thelr. friends in other portions of the 


town or in a tent camp established on the hills. Those requiring as- 
gr s 100 or more refugees from the backwater 3 

otal between = and seven hundred. Red Cross has 
representative on the poe as has 


olved, but is purely local and is in no sense or degree 
kin 


a 9 
be se no possi ity fo 


Mati EAIA Engineers. 


New ORLEANS, LA., February 4, 1916. 
Cuer OF ENGINEERS, 


United States Army, Washington: 


Senator RANSDALL and Representative MARTIN request telegraphic 
information of levee situation below New Orleans. Wired them in- 
formation tele ie ne to your office, situation as follows: Am givin, 
high-water pro on as far as in Canal, 50 miles right bank, an 
Nestor Canal, 55 miles, left bank below New Orleans. ospects are 
that levees will hold as far as rotected ; ble balances approxi- 
mately $10,000 for each bank, but too small to jnstify extension of 
protection; possible to protect further on t at hea ex- 
pense, but would require more funds. Levees ow Socola Canal are 

eficient in eae and section and are to wave action. Pros- 
upon winds on left bank; 
marsh and oy: affected by crevasses now flowing; 
conditions are due to September storm and subsequent rises. 
APLES, Engineers. 


Vickspurc, Miss., February 6, 1916. 
Conewar, Washington, D. 0.: 


Levees being subjected to severe test but no point specia ation endan- 
Excellent chance of holding line if white “popula on will 


gered yet. 

ut up pro fight. Can give employment and subsistence — 
a TA in Hooded of Arkan: E sas. e offered _— 3 
and am 


g further offers. At prestat on having to aod fancy 
rices for labor 400 hold commission levees Kar Arkansas River. Ar- 
sas authorities advised by my as -several days ago that 
Government boats would proceed to an pele where life was in danger. 
It would materially help situation all hope of free rations were 
squelched. 
SLATTERY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 5, 1916. 


CHin oF ENGINEERS, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Cairo crested last night at 53% and shows fall this morning of 
one-tenth. U. Mississippi and entire Ohio falling except at Paducah, 
at a stand tod gauge should continue to 
fall. Weather conditions throughout drainage ees suggest no Dr no 8 
ability of ge bars ia of rainfall in a 
from levees oughout these districts ane — 9 aost 8 
and suggest no probability of levee breaks or overflow. Lower White 
River district is, of course, covered with back N As to this back- 


water situation, relief measures are understood to be in pro; and 
to be~satisfacto effective. I am in receipt tt the fo . tele- 
CA- 


five ot from planter of 8 White River district, w 
ve of the sentiment of substantial representatives of the, community : 

The representative farmers of this Sarar A are unalterably opposed 
to any —.— roviding free rations or tents for refugees at eens. as 
all are capable of taking care of themselves or their tenants. Govern- 
ment aid only serves to demoralize labor now working on levees, ane 
mak cult to handle the labor after water down. 
chief interests is in holding the levees and not in su ANSA to 
the Government, Kindly oppose any such plan if presen or your 
recommendation.” 

MARKHAM, Engineers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a tele- 
gram from the governor of the State of Arkansas, dealing with 
the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OARA- 
way] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a telegram from the governor of Arkansas 
respecting the flood situation. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
7, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXEOUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate for the increase of an appropriation 
under “ Expenses of Public Health Service” over the amount 
originally estimated therefor on page 821 of the Book of Esti- 
mates for 1917 (H. Doc. No. 658); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of State, submitting 
an estimate of reappropriation in the sum of $2,000 for the ex- 
penses of two officers of the United States Public Health Service 
to represent the United States in the Sixth International Sani- 
tary Conference of American States, held at the city of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, in December, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 659); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Commissioner of Patents, transmitting 
report of business of the Patent Office for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 660) ; to the Committee on Patents 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the president of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, transmitting report of consulting engineer 
upon the collection and disposal of garbage and other city waste 
originating in the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 661); to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting list of 
useless papers in the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 662) ; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Ogdensburg Harbor, N. XT. (H. Doc. 
No. 663) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to 7 printed, with illustrations. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
amended estimate of appropriation “ General expenses of public 
buildings,” as carried in the Book of Estimates, 1917, page 533 
(H. Doc. No. 664); to the Committee on ‘Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIB, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9547) authorizing the ac- 
ceptance by the United States Government from the Kenesaw 
Memorial Association of Illinois of a proposed gift of land on 
the Kenesaw battle field, in the State of Georgia, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 123), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 28) to amend an 
act entitled “An act granting to the city of Durango, in the State 
of Colorado, certain lands therein described for water res- 
ervoirs,” approved March 1, 1907, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 125) ; which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9691) authorizing leave of absence to homestead 
settlers upon unsurveyed lands, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 126), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, — the Committee on Claims, 
to Which was referred the bill (H. R. 7862) for the relief of 
New England Coal & Coke Co., owner of the American barges 
Emilie and Cassie, and Bruusgaard, Kiosterud Dampskibsak- 
tieselskab, owner of the Norwegian steamship Hesperos, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
peat Phe eas said bill and report were referred to the Private 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10044) to satisfy the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the claim of Bettie L. Pankey, J. W. Longacre, and 
T. D. Longacre, heirs of William I. Longacre, deceased; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10063) to satisfy the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the claim of Annie M. Bradshaw, Beulah B. Dingle, 
Clara Belle Bergeron, and George William Bradshaw, heirs of 
William H. Bradshaw, deceased; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 10917) to authorize the ac- 
ceptance and administration of savings by the Postal Savings 
Bank Service of the Post Office Department for crescent life 
annuities; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 10918) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to make certain donations of condemned cannon 
and cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10919) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to inerease the pension of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10920) to remodel 
the old post-office building at Austin, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 10921) authorizing leave of 
absence to homestead settlers upon unsuryeyed lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10922) author- 
izing the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Covington, La.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10923) authorizing the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Plaquemine, 
La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 10924) to prohibit exporta- 
tion of rum and other intoxicants to Africa, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10925) author- 
izing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. + ‘ 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 10926) to amend an act ap- 
proved June 8, 1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved February 28, 1901”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10927) to amend an act 
entitled “An aet to increase the pensions of widows, minor chil- 
dren, ete., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,“ approved April 19, 1908; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 10928) appropriating 
$100,000 for the use of the United States Public Health Service 
in encouraging rural sanitation, with special reference to the 
prevention and suppression of pellagra and typhoid fever; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Resolution (H. Res, 126) directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to ascertain and report to the House 
certain information relative to time and cost of completing naval 
vessels now authorized or in course of construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 10929) for the relief of John 
Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10930) granting a pension to Moses A. 
Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10981) for the relief of Blair & Blake; 


_to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 10932) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick B, Lewis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10933) for the relief of the 
estate of Paul A, Swink; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10934) granting 
a pension to Edwin L. Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10935) granting an increase 
of pension to Walter S. Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: A bill (H. R. 10936) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Jacobs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10937) granting a pension 
to Guy W. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 10938) for the relief of the 
Citizens’ Homestead Association, of New Orleans, La.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 10939) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to John Proctor, alias John Neal; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 10940) for the relief of Anas- 
tasios Argyros; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10941) for the relief of Arete, Aiketerini, 
and Christos Nicolaos Gikas, children of Nicolaos D. Gikas, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10942) granting an increase 
of pension to Etta J. Knowlton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (II. R. 10943) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward E. Clapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10944) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to enroll Mrs. I. E. Burke 
as a Choctaw Indian; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 10945) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Howard Grant; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10946) granting a pension to Alphonsine 
Babin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bili (H. R. 10947) for the relief of William 
Richard Hogg; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HELM ; A biil (H. R. 10948) for the relief of John P. 
Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10949) 
granting an increase of pension to Carlos E. Scales; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10950) granting a pension to 
Dana A. Smalley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10951) granting a pension to Willmina 
Porste; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10952) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. P. Estle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 10953) granting an increase 
of pension to George J. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Flescher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10955) granting an increase of pension to 
James G. Doane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10956) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas W. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 2 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 10957) to correct the military 
record of James C. Connelly; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 10958) granting a pen- 
sion to Gus Born; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 10959) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 10960) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10961) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank Bradley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 10962) granting a pension to 
Louisa Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (II. R. 10964) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. Bigelow; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 10965) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert McHenry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10966) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Maloy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10967) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Weisenburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Avery T. Lawrence; to the Committee on 
Tnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 10969) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 10970) granting an increase of 
pension to Esther Phoebus; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10971) granting a pension to Edward 
Waldo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10972) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10973) to correct 
the military record of Israel Boyer; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10974) granting a pen- 
sion to Marvin E. Brandon; to the Committee on Vensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10975) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Alt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10976) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias C. Decker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 10977) grant- 
ing u pension to Ora May Larkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10978) granting an increase of pension to 
Otway C. Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10979) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Silas H. Avery ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10980) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen J. McIntire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10981) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie N. Emerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10982) for the relief of 
the estates of Aaron Van Camp and Virginius P, Chapin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 10983) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Harve Huff; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10984) granting an 
increase of pension to Hermund Gudmandson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of Hartje Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rev. A. P. Mihm and 50 citizens, of Allegheny 
County, Pa., favoring embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for relief of Frederick 
B. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of C. Liebegott, Jerry W. Leedom, 
L. Me Master, L. W. Delozier, and Howard Mauk, all of Dun- 
cansville, Pa., for a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. - 

Also, petitions of Slolers & Little, T. C. Fulton & Co., J. C. 
Eichelberger, J. H. Benner, and J. F. Emgeart & Son, all of Sax- 
ton, Pa., for a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNETT: Memorial of Thomas Jefferson Council, 
No. 12, Junior Order United American Mechanics, and Golden 
Rule Council, No. 10, Daughters of America, favoring legisla- 
tion for restriction of foreign immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Lincoln Council, No. 20, Independent Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, in favor of the Burnett bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of United Spanish War Veterans, of St. Louis, 
Mo., for preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Columbia Council, No. 11. of Hartland, Vt., 
in fuvor of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Nuturalization. 


Also, memorial of Revere Council, No. 102, Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Liberty, of Brooklyn, N. X., in favor of the Burnett im- 
a 8 bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. CARY: Petitions of Kenneth W. Jacobs Co. and Mil- 
waukee-Western Fuel Co., of Milwaukee; Coopers’ Union, No. 
35; Manitowoc Central Labor Council; and Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers of Kenosha, all in the State of Wisconsin, protesting against 
mp passage of Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on Ways and 

eaus. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petition of 1,050 people of Luzerne and 486 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Youngstown, Ohio, protesting against tax on tooth paste in the 
emergency war-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petitions by the Allied Business Men's Asso- 
ciation of San Joaquin County; the El Dorado Brewing Co., 
of Stockton; F. J. Ruhstaller, of Sacramento; and the Im- 
porters & Wholesale Liquor Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco, all in the State of California, opposing prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, relative to appropriation for 
training ship Newport ; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of George W. H. Andrews, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
favoring passage of House bill 9814, relative to sale of Oregon 
ont 1 railway lands; to the Committee on the Public 
wands, 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., against 
tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative to reducing to budget form the appropriations, 
etc.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Salts’ Textile Co., favoring tax on dyestuffs ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petitions of N. D. Phelps Co. and 
others, of Barre; F. R. Graham and others, of White River 
Junction; Dwinell Hardware Co. and others, of Montpelier; 
II. D. Allen and others, of Wilmington; C. W. & C. S. Seaver 
and others, of North Troy; H. P. Silsby and others, of Lyndon- 
ville; H. T. Seaver and others, of Barton; F. C. Lamb and others, 
of Waterbury; C. S. Dole and others, of Danville; G. H. Pills- 
bury and others, of Groton; Whipple, French & Co. and others, 
of Orleans; S. E. Clark and others, of Wells River; George E. 
Welch & Sen and others, of Bellows Falls; C. A. Leland & Son 
and others, of Springfield; Robbins & Cowles and others, of 
Brattleboro; C. F. Mann & Co. and others, of Ludlow; F. C. 
Locke and others, of Chester; Cook & Wells and others, of 
Proctorsville; B. W. Abbott and others, of Fairlee; A. E. Hale 
and others, of Bradford; W. W. Hartwell and others, of North- 
field; Ordway, Holmes & Co. and others, of Chelsea; J. O. 
Belknap Sons and others, of South Royalton; J. H. Lamson & 
Sons and others, of Randolph; James A. Graham and others, of 
Bethel; E. A. Spear and others, of Woodstock; La Fountain 
Woolson Co. and others, of Windsor; Campbell, Greeley & Co. 
and others, of Rochester; J. F. McLam and others, of South 
Ryegate; True & Blanchard Co. and others, of Newport; C. F. 
Davis and others, of Hardwick; the Peck Co. and others, of 
St. Johnsbury, all in the State of Vermont, urging legislation to 
compel concerns selling goods by mail to contribute to the 
development of the local community ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Vogt Manufacturing & Coach Lace 
Co., of Rochester, N. V., in favor of House bill 702, the dyestuff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York, relative to budget form for entire scheme of ap- 
propriations ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State of New 
York, relative to training ship Newport; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Travelers’ Protective As- 
sociation of America, favoring the Stevens standard-price bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of James S. Hinchman Camp, Sons of Veterans, 
of Somerset, Pa., favoring House bill 463, to increase pensions 
of Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Helburn Leather Co., of 
Salem, Mass., in favor of House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 128 residents of Salem, Beverly, Danvers, 
Gloucester, Haverhill, Amesbury, West Newbury, South Grove- 
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land, and Merrimac, Mass., protesting against the tax-on tooth 


paste; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Memorial against that 
provision of the so-called emergency war-tax bill which im- 


poses a tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways and_ 


Means. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of many residents of the second 
congressional district of Massachusetts for the removal of tax 
on tooth paste by the so-called war revenue act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of Burbank district people and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of San Jose, Cal., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of California, favoring 
embargo on arms, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Canners’ League of California, favoring 
House bill 651, to regulate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Pa- 
cific Grove, Cal., relative to censorship of moving pictures; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. Clara Lajannette, of Gilroy, and Charles 
E. Cox, of San Jose, Cal., against preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of San Francisco Labor Council, favoring the 
Federal bill relative to payment to hospitals; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of San Francisco Labor Council, relative to 
publication of reports of Industrial Relations Commission; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Memorial of Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, urging the appropriation of 
money for the completion of the Alaskan railroad; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of executive committee of the Colorado Board 
of Agriculture, favoring the extension of roads and trails lu or 
near Estes Park, Colo.; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of Ralph E. Finnicum, of Denver, Colo., urging 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes motion-picture censorship bill; 
to the Committee on Education. R 

Also, memorial of Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast, favoring an appropriation to improve the equip- 
ment of the Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. N 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of 78 druggists and doctors of St. 
Louis, Mo., protesting against war tax on tooth paste; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of St. Louis Health Department, by Assistant 
Health Commissioner Dr. G. A. Jordan, favoring bill for a 
national leprosarium or Government hospital; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. > 

Also, petition of Mrs. John Trigg Moss, regent of Cornelia 
Green Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of St. 
Louis, Mo., on behalf of herself and 34 other members, favoring 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hon. Howard A. Gass, State superintendent 
of education of Missouri, favoring House bill 57, to eliminate 
illiteracy ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Legione Giuseppe Garibaldi, of 
Laurium, Mich., against passage of the immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of Highway 
Board of the State of Washington, favoring House bill 3715, 
relative to State highways; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolution of Alameda County Medical 
Association, asking adequate provision for medical officers in 
any reorganization of Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, advocating 
investigation to ascertain whether railroads are receiving ade- 
quate compensation for carrying mails; to the Committee on the 
Post Office und Post Roads. 

Also, resolution of Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, Cal., 
‘asking proper remedial legislation for oil industry of California; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolution of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
California, favoring interstate gambling law, ete.; to the Com- 
mitte on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Local Union 
No. 114, International Union of United Brewery Workers, of 
Providence, R. I., protesting against national prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 


Also, petition of Sheim-Williams Co., of Boston, Mass., in 
favor of House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, KELLEY: Petition of A. B. Robertson and 38 other 
citizens of Lansing and Jackson, Mich, against revenue tax on 
dental preparations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of Mr. L. L. Anderson, president of 
class 8, Presbyterian Church of Canton, III., and other members 
of said class and voters of the fifteenth congressional district, 
urging an adequate national defense; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petition of Eva K. Froelich, member of the 
city public library board of Evansville, Ind., protesting against 
provision in House bill 4715 which would prevent libraries 
from getting good books at reasonable rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; the Evans- 
ville Furniture Co., by E. W. Ploeger, secretary; the Buehner 
Chair Co.; and the American Pharmacal Co., by J. H. Rohsen- 
berger, secretary, all of Evansville, Ind., favoring House bill 
702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committèee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition signed by William Loving and 14 
others, protesting against the adoption by Congress of any plan 
of military or naval expansion providing for a larger expendi- 
ture annually, except in case of actual war, than has been appro- 
priated and used for that purpose in recent years; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: Petition of American Chair Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hallstead, Pa., favoring tax on dyestuff; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10962) for 
the relief of Louisa Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of National Asso- 
ciation of Drug Clerks, favoring Stevens standard-price bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
aguinst repeal of seamen’s law; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of Drueding Bros. Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring tax on dyestuffs ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also; petitions of Harry Little and others, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.. against war tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Branch of the National German- 
American Alliance, favoring passage of bills to amend the 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. NORTH: Memorial of Joseph A. Blakeley Camp, No. 
71, United Spanish War Veterans, of Indiana, Pa., urging the 
passage of the Key bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of Brown Bur Co., 
of Gardner, Mass., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Guy P. Howe and 39 others, of Athol, Mass., 
protesting against any revenue tax on tooth paste; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Letter favoring resolution ordering em- 
bargo on war material from L. Lisam, Albert G. Peterson, Julius 
Roth, Karl Carlson, Charles Nordstram, and A. A. Greib, all of 
Elberon, in the State of New Jersey, and Alfred J. Mason, 
favoring Stevens-Ayers bill; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. > i 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Protest of George Russell and 26 
other citizens of Athens, Mich., against military or naval expan- 
sion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of D. Messenger and 10 other citizens of Olivet, 
28 citizens of Montgomery, and 1 citizen of Vicksburg, all in the 
State of Michigan, against military or naval expansion providing 
for larger expenditure annually, except in case of actual war, 
than sum appropriated in recent years ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, protest of Charles H. Palmer, Alamo, Mich., against any 
extensive preparations for war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Jackson County Ministerial Association, of 
Jackson, Mich., favoring Federal retirement law; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, protest of Pomona Grange, of Hillsdale County, Mich., 
against any extensive program of preparation for war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of the Organized Liquor Dealers, of Detroit, Mich., 
against Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: Petition of F. G. Semple, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Edward F. McElroy, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., favoring the bill granting indefinite leave of absence 
to superannuated postal employees; to the Committee on the Post 
Office und Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Rhode Island, favoring the bill to create a Federal motion- 
picture commission; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Narragansett Bay Oyster Co., of Providence, 
R. I., favoring an appropriation for the scientific propagation of 
oysters; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Sherwin-Williams Co., of Boston, Mass., fa- 
voring House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, : 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association, 
favoring the child-labor bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Memorial of Glory Council, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, of Center Barnstead, N. H., favoring pas- 
sage of the immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturmilization. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of W. M. Crook and other citizens 
of Lincoln County, Ark., in favor of House bill 478; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of citizens of New Castle, Pa., 
favoring abolishing polygamy in United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Louis Zelt, jr., and 48 members of Local Union 
No. 815, Washington, Pa., against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Charleroi, Pa., against prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10903, granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Pleasa Spencer; to the. Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., fa- 
voring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Monvay, February 7, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We come before Thee, Almighty God, to ask for Thy highest 
and best gift, the gift of the spirit of Thy Son. With Thy holy 
spirit within us our darkness is turned to light, our sorrow is 
turned to joy ; death is but the entering into life. We seek Thy 
spirit, which is grace in our hearts, that we may perform the 
duties of life with Thy spirit and walk as heroes and con- 
querors through all the difficulties of the life that Thou hast 
given to us. Guide us this day with Thy spirit’s grace and 
power. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Thursday, February 3, 1916, was read and approved. 


FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” (8. DOC. No. 314). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of January 25, 1916, certain information 
relative to the present condition of the frigate Constitution 
and the amount of money estimated to put it in a condition of 
good repair, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a 
list of documents and files and papers useless to the Department 
of Labor and which have no historical value. The communica- 
tion will be referred to the Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, and 
the Chair appoints the Senator from Washington [Mr. Joses] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. The Secretary will notify 
the House of Representatives of the appointment thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a list of documents and files and papers useless to the 
Department of the Interior and which have no historical value. 
The communication will be referred to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive 
Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator from Wash- 


ington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MARTINE] the committee on the part of the Senate. The Sec- 
retary will notify the House of Representatives of the appoint- 
ment thereof. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS (H. DOC. NO. 660). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of Patents for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1915, which was referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIM OF FRANCIS HART (S. DOC. NO. 315). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed 
by the court in the cause of Francis Hart, administrator of the 
estate of John Hart, deceased, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 


II. R. 8234. An act to prevent interstate commerce in the prod- 
8 child labor, and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of opinion that this 
bill should be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
but has been informed that there is a desire to make a motion 
to refer it to another committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. f 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the First In- 
dependent Odesser Sick Benefit Association, of New York City, 
N. V., praying for the passage of the joint resolution to convene 
a congress of neutral nations to offer mediation to the belligerent 
nations of Europe, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of citizens of Massachusetts held in Boston, January 30, 1916, 
in favor of preparedness and in opposition to the embargo on 
munitions of war. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Bostox, Mass., February f, 1916, 
Hon. Hexuy C. LODGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At a meeting called at Tremont Temple, Sunday January 
30, 1916, to consider * The duty of Americans in the war,“ the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted, with a vote of 2,300 to 3: 

“ Resolved, That we, American citizens, spared from the horrors of 
war by conditions which we can not attribute to our own virtue, deem 
it incumbent upon us to make public declaration of those principles of 
faith and pur which sustain the cause of civilization. 

“ Resolved, That we pledge to the President our support and service 
in any action that the fearless protection of our national interests may 
reguire, or that our rightful place among nations may demand. 

‘Resolved, That while we approve the firm and open action by our 
Government aiming to preserve the rights of neutrals, we deplore any 
appearance of valuing commercial interests as highly as human lives; 
and especially do we repudiate the suggestion that ie monetary pay- 
ment can compensate for the murder of noncombatants at sea. 

“ Resolved, t a national neutrality does not forbid us, either as 
individuals or as a Nation, to express our condemnation of any warfare 
that outrages international treaties or violates the territory of nations 
we seek only to maintain their independence and to protect their 

omes. 

“ Resolred, That we protest against every effort, whether among the 
people or in the Government, to restrict or suppress the export of muni- 
tions of war to any belligerent, since such restriction or suppression of 
commerce must, under the conditions which the war has developed, 
constitute an evident, if not an avowed, act of national partisanship. 

“ Resolved, That we are inflexibly op to any policy which may 
represent that we dare not protest against wrongs which we condemn, 
or that we hesitate, at the risk of life, to defend our flag, and those who 
have the right to its protection, or to take our just part in the enforce- 
men of those principles of humanity without which there can be no 
peace or justice.” 

Rienand C. CABOT, 
Chairman. 
Hxxux COPLEY Greens, 
Secretary, 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Lawrence, Bolton, and Blackstone, all in 
the State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, praying for the establishment of a permanent, non- 
partisan tariff commission, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Political Equality Associa- 
tion, of Cambridge, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amend- 


I move that the bill be referred to the 
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ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lowell, 
Mass., remonstrating against prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, Mass., 
praying for the imposition of a duty on dyestuffs, which were 
referred to the Committee on ce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Florida, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Florida, 
remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a letter in the nature of a petition 
in favor of the passage of Senate bill 1738, to promote instruc- 
tion in forestry in States and Territories which contain national 
forests. I ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, 
Missoula, January 30, 1916. 
Hon. HENRY L. MYERS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


tly been directed by State Auditor 


Montana Forest School is, of course, deeply interested in the 8 
enactment of this law, and it is, in connection with Senator 

bill to ap 8 public lands to the State of Montana for the benefit 
of e school, the most important matter which has ever affected our 
school. 


propose: that through these acts the Go 


rs. 
on occurs to me that it 325 be of some assistance to you in further- 
ing the passage of this act if you had some of the facts regar the 
wy Bh of this school to the Government, and particularly to the rest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is every reason why the Federal Government should assist the 
Montana Forest School. This school more than any other school in the 
United States has for a primary object the training of forest officers 
of the United States Forest Service. We have enrolled this year 92 
students, of whom nearly one-half are forest rangers and forest guards 
and other employees of the Forest Service. 

Three of e professors of the faculty of the forest school were 
formerly forest supervisors of national forests, and our school is par- 
ticularly well equipped for the training of forest officers. The location 

favorable for this p The school 


p 
f the school is also peculiar! we 
or he onal forests and the timber reserve of 


is within miles of 8 na 

the Flathead Indian Reservation and the timber reserve of Fort Mis- 
soula, and is within 100 miles of 17 national forests, 2 Indian timber 
reservations, and a national park. 

In connection with the four years’ course in forestry, each 
winter a short course of 14 weeks is offered, known as the ranger school, 
for the sole purpose of Sas forest officers who are in the employ 
of the Government. The 1915 session of the ranger school enrolled 
30 forest rangers, forest guards, and other employees of the Govern- 
ment, and the school this winter enrolls 42 such students. Although 
the Department of Agriculture allows the district forester and his su 
ordinates to deliver a total of not to exceed 80 lectures each year in 
the school, the State has absolutely no other aid from the Government 
in this work of training Government employees. 

Apart from the work which we are actuall 


povns the relations between the Forest Se 


get alo 
need, a 
whic 


enrolls 92 students, and will year about 150 students. In 
another year we shall 


need 

in teach: force to give the eining which is planned. 

I have 8 sent to Rees WALSH a ge Sambar of 1 
news i editoria! ch 


I shall be vi teful indeed to you if you will inform me of any- 
thing that I an Gate help you socare the enactment of this — 
vou any way by 


cers. 
Very sincerely, yours, Dorr SKEELS, Dean. 


Mr. MYERS. I present resolutions of the Havre, Mont., 
Chamber of Commerce, in favor of the passage of Senate bill 
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2381. granting to various States public lands for the construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance of public roads. I ask that the 
resolutions may be printed in the Recoxp and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That hi are directors of 5 ware 8 A ees 
‘ounty, are ‘OD; 
of Senate pi No, 2381 introduced in the tf 8 7 


Mr. MYERS. I also present a letter in the nature of a petition 
from J. C. Howser praying for an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the Flathead reclamation project in that State. I ask that 
the petition be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
8 Washington, D. C. 
ENTLEMEN: As one of the unit holders, occupying land within the 
heat oe Project, I desire to submit for your — deration the fol- 


owing : 

At the invitati f the G 
alt aa ti tha Steet TTT 
ment that my land would be irrigated either in whole or in part, and 
after more than five years of watchful and patient wai project 
is now about 25 per cent completed, and as a result of the vernment's 
failure to carry out its express and implied pledges made to us at the 
time we made entry, many of the unit holders have been compelled 
to temporarily or permanently abandon their homes. 

We maintain that the treatment accorded to us has been very un- 
fair and not in harmony with the promises made us when we settled 
upon these arid lands, and we can see no good reason for the Govern- 
ment’s procrastinating methods in dealing with this project up to this 
time. It is to the interest of both the Indian and white man t this 
provect be prosecuted more 9 and the lands will amply stand 
or all construction and ntenance charges provided the work is 
carried on in an economical and businesslike manner. 

All funds expended in connection with the project are reimbursable 
either to the Indian or the Government, and the sooner this reclama- 
tion scheme is completed the sooner the Indian will be reimbursed for 
the money he has invested on account of same. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I respectfully request that Congress 
grant an n bee ay for at least a million dollars for construction 
work on t project during the ensuing year. 

y submitted. 
7 J. C. Howser. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented a petition of the Board of Trade 
of Delaware City, Del., praying for the establishment of a fish 
hatchery on the Delaware River, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Yellow Pine 
Paper Mill Co, and the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, 
Tex., praying for the imposition of a duty on dyestuffs, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Yoakum (Tex.) Branch 
of the American Embargo Conference, praying for the placing 
of an embargo on munitions of war, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Sunday school of the 
Metropolitan Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of A. V. Stolpe, of 
Concord, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant pensions to railway mail clerks, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Commerce Club of Man- 
kato, Pa., remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Seneca, Brazilton, Hewins, Arlington, and Bushton, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the placing of a stamp 
tax on bank checks, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Altoona, 
Kans., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have a letter from 
the supervisor of the Atlanta high schools expressing a desire 
to obtain the services of an Army officer and equipment that 
the 1,300 boys now in attendance in those schools may be drilled 


eee 
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for military service. The letter is short, and I think the sug- 
gestion is worth printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator ask to have it read? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I do not care to have it read. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


Rxeorp, as follows: 
ATLANTA, GA., January 31, 1916. 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dean Sin: The board of education of the city of Atlanta is con- 
sidering the advisability of introducing militery training in the public 
high schools for boys. 

have written The Adjutant General and the Ne general, 
Eastern Department, to inquire if the Government will furnish the city 
an officer and the necessary ns and equipment. 

If it is not legal for the Government to furnish an officer and equip- 
TEN = ponte gh schools, cam you not have the law so amended that 
t can one 

There are approximately 1,300 boys now in attendance in the high 
schools of Atlanta. Any aid that you may give the city in establish- 
ing this department wi 


be greatly valued. 
Very truly, yours, 


W. F. DYKES, 
Supervisor Atlanta High Schools. 

Average age about 16 years. 

Mr, KERN presented a petition of 200 citizens of Logansport, 
and a petition of the German Alliance of Laporte, Ind., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the issuance. of 
passports. to Americans sailing on belligerent vessels, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Auburn, 
Ind., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 0 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of 100 citizens of Lincoln, Vt., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of the Keystone 
Varnish Co., of Brooklyn, N. X., praying for the imposition of a 
Soy on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 

nance, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of the Pacific Coast, praying that increased appro- 
priations be made for the maintenance of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, praying that increased appro- 
priations be made for construction work on the Government 
railroad in Alaska, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of the Vessel Owners’ and 
Captains’ Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the pur- 
chase by the Government of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Honesdale, Pa., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Easton, Pa., praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Pride of Lehigh Council, 
No. 194, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Allentown, Pa., and 
a petition of Golden Star Council, No. 6, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty, of Middletown, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. e 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Union 
United Pesbyterinn Church, of Gayly, Pa., praying for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution to prehibit polygamy, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 2 

He also presented a petition of Canadolita Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Titusville, Pa., praying for an 
increase in armaments, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Friends of 
Swarthmore, Pa., remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also ted a petition of Joseph A. Blakeley Camp, 
No. T1, United Spanish War Veterans, of Indiana, Pu., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish War, whieh was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of 72 citizens of Allegheny, Pa., 
praying for the adoption ef an amendment to the Constitution 
acknowledging Christianity as the source of all authority, ete, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Lecal Union No. 206, Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen, of Lancaster, 
Pa.. remonstrating against national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Warehouse Point, Conn., praying for na- 
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tional prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Local Union, United 
Brewery Workmen, of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Guilford, 
Conn., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Putnam Hill Chapter, Dangh- 
ters of the American Revolution, of Greenwich, Conn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Druggists’ Association of 
Danbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to fix 
a standard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for the Federal supervision of grain inspection, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Mankato, 
Minn., remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mankato, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to relieve the 
congested condition of freight on the eastern seaboard, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry employees in 
the Immigration Service at Vanceboro, Eastport, Calais, Van 
Buren, and Fort Kent, in the State of Maine, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to grant pensions to civil-service em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenehment. 


Mr. JAMES. I have received a letter from the chief clerk of 
the Senate of Kentucky, transmitting a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the senate of that State asking support of the 
measure in regard to nation-wide prohibition under certain con- 
ditions. I ask that the letter and accompanying resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying reso- 
lution were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
CLERK STATE SENATE, 
Frankfort, January 28, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: You will find inclosed herewith copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Kentucky Senate, in which you are petitioned to support 
the measure calling for nation-wide prohibition under certain conditions. 

Sincerely, yours, 


J. M. ALVERSON, 
Chief Clerk Kentucky Senate. 
Resolved by the Senate of Kentucky, That our United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress are hereby ested to vote for 
and urge the passage of legislation favoring nation-wide prohibition, 
2. That the chief clerk of the senate mail a copy of this resolution to 
Senators OLtim M. James and J. C. W. BECKHAM and Congressmen 
* W. Barxtsy, Davip H. KINXNCHBLOE, ROBERT Y. THOMAS, Jr., 
BEN JOHNSON, SWAGAR SHERLEY, ARTHUR B. ROUSE, JAMES C. CANTRILL, 
Harvey HELM, WILLIAM J. FieLps, Jonx W. EANGLEY, and CALEB 
Powers. Amend by adding at end of paragraph 1 the following words : 
whenever the United States agrees to pay all people affected a fair 
ensh value of their propery.” 
Attest: 
GATES YOUNG, 
Assistant Clerk of Kentucky Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to. which 
was referred the bill (S. 2719) providing for the purchase or 
construction of cutters for the Coast Guard, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 109) thereon. 

Mr. SHIELDS. From the Committee on the Judiciary E 
report back favorably the bill (S. 377) providing for the estab- 
lishment of a term of the District Court for the Middle District 
of Tennessee at Winchester, Tenn., with an amendment striking 
out the second section, and as amended the committee recom- 
mends that the bill be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
ealendar. © 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1460) to reinstate Frederick J. Birkett as 
third lieutenant in the United States Revenue-Cutter Service, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 112) 
thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1259) to restore to the active list First Lieut. of Engi- 
neers Henry O. Slayton, retired, United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 111) thereon. 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1222) to amend section 4464 of 
the Reyised Statutes of the United States, reported it with an 
umendment and submitted a report (No. 110) thereon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1225) to amend section 4433 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to working 
steam pressure allowable on boilers in steam vessels, and sec- 
tion 4418 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to hydrostatic test of steam boilers, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 113) thereon. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGES, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3977) 
to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Railroad Co., 
its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a railroad bridge 
across the Susquehanna River from the borough of Sunbury, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, Snyder 
County, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 107) thereon, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 3978) to 
nuthorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, 
and assigns, to construct a railroad bridge across the west 
branch of the Susquehanna River from the Borough of Milton, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to the Borough of West Milton, 
Union County, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 108) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE (S. DOC. NO. 310). 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Printing I report 
n resolution to print the report on the production, consumption, 
and price of gasoline. As there is quite a demand for the re- 
port, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. s 

The resolution (S. Res. 93) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report on production, consumption, and price of 
gasoline, submitted by the Secretary of the Interior, on February 2, 
1916, in response to Senate resolution No. 40, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
be printed as a Senate document, together with accompanying illus- 
trations. 

; BILLS INTRODUCED. 8 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 4268) to satisfy certain claims against the Govern- 
ment arising under the Navy Department; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4269) to provide a suitable memorial to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

A bill (S. 4270) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell the old post-office building and site thereof at York, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4271) for the relief of John Lindsay; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4272) granting an increase of pension to Christian 
W. Klare; 

A bill (S. 4273) granting a pension to Thomas G. Lindsay; 

A bill (S. 4274) granting an increase of pension to Hugh Me- 
Donald; and à 

A bill (S. 4275) granting a pension to Mahlon Bostwick; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4276) providing for the erection and completion of 
a building for post office and other purposes at Oakland, Cal., 


and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 4277) for the relief of George B. Hughes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4278) granting a pension to Sophie Lizotte; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4279) to authorize the President, on recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, to accept lands donated to 
the United States as refuges for wild game animals and wild 
birds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4280) authorizing the payment of damages to 
persons for injuries inflicted by Mexican federal or insurgent 
troops within the United States during the insurrection in 
Mexico in 1911, and making appropriation therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4281) to promote the efficiency of the Public Health 
Service; to the Committee on Public Health and National 
Quarantine. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4282) to permit the State of Wyoming to relinquish 
to the United States lands heretofore selected and to select other 
lands from the public domain in lieu thereof (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 4283) for the relief of Frank Ferrin; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 4284) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock Rail- 
road, and for other purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

A bin (S. 4285) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Lewis; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

_ By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4286) granting a pension to Katie Brown; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4287) to grant unsurveyed islands to the State 
of Minnesota for forestry purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4288) rélating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4289) for the relief of the officers of the Philippine 
Scouts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4290) for the relief of the Tudor Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 4291) granting an increase of pension to James 
K. Wesley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 4292) granting an increase of pension to William 
Banta; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: : 

A bill (S. 4293) granting an increase of pension to Erastus T. 
Bowers (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 4294) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. McBride (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 4295) granting a pension to Jennie E. Arthur; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4296) granting an increase of pension to David 
McLean; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 4297) granting an increase of pension to Louise M. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLBEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4298) granting a pension to Della R. Rowe; 

A bill (S. 4299) granting an increase of pension to Charles G. 
Delano; and 

A bill (S. 4800) granting an increase of pension to Otis B.. 
Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 4801) granting an increase of pension to Mabel P. 
Jewett ; 

A bill (S. 4302) granting a pension to Philip Weller; 

A bill (S. 4303) granting a pension to Daniel J. Begley; 

A bill (S. 4304) granting a pension to Margaret J. McBride 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4805) granting an increase of pension to William 
Herndon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4306) granting a pension to Waldo Taylor (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POMERENB: z 

A bill (5. 4308) to purchase a site and erect thereon a suit- 
able building for post office and other governmental offices at 
Sandusky, Ohio, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and -Grounds. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 4309) to authorize and regulate special rates on 
interstate transportation for persons directed to employment 
by the Department of Labor; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

NATIONAL-DEFENSE SECRETS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to prevent 
the disclosure of national-defense ‘secrets, which I ask may be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. To accompany the 
bill I present a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, which I 
ask to have printed and referred to the same committee. 

The bill (S. 4307) to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets was read twice by its title. 

There being no objection, the bill and accompanying letter 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A bill (S. 4307) to prevent the disclosure of national-defense secrets. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to prevent the dis- 
closure of national-defense secrets,” approved March 3, 1911, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: That whoever without 
proper authority procures or attempts to procure, either individually or 

y collusion, information of any kind in any form relating to the 
national defense at any place within the United States or subject to the 
Jurisdiction thereof; or so receives or assents to receive any such infor- 
mation from any unauthorized person; or whoever, having pessession 
of or control over any such information, communicates or attempts or 
agrees to communicate the same to any rson not authorized to 
receive it, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
sa e 

ec. 2. That all information of a confidential character communi- 
cated by any officer,. representative, agent, or employee of the Govern- 
ment to any contractor or any officer, agent, or employee of a con- 
tractor for 8 manufacturing, or erie lying for the itary 
or the Naval Establishments any vessel, b vg, structure, article, 
supplies, or thing shall be regarded as included in information respect- 
ing the national defense within the meaning of this act. 

Ec. 3. That whoever communicates, or agrees or attempts to com- 
municate, information of any kind in any form bor the national 
defense to any foreign Government or to any cer, representative 
agent, or anp oyee of any foreign Government, shall be imprison 
for not more than 10 years. 

Sec. 4. That offenses against the provisions of this act committed 
upon the high seas or elsewhere outside of a judicial district shall be 
cognizable in the district where the offender is found or into which he 

mmitted within the Phil 


as is given in cases where imprisonment 5 one 
year forms a part of the penalty; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon such courts for such purpose. 


Fe NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1916. 
My Dear Senator: Pursuant to understanding, I send you herewith 
a draft of a prepona amendment of the national defense secrets act 


of March 8, 1 
It is believed that every provision of value that is embodied in the 
the or amendment, which has been 
age, and shorter. 


existing law is included 
made much simpler in lan 

The last provision in the section of the existing law relating 
to breach of trust by anyone intrusted with information relating to 
the national defense been omitted because its object seems to have 
been to define an offense meee An a an but not in substance 
revious 0 


betray secrets. Such a provision is not onl 
such persons are amenable to court-martial d 
and would in ail ey, receive co: t at the hands 
of a court-martial, but such a provision here would give ground for 
the contention by an accused person that the offense ed was 
thereby removed from the cognizance of courts-ma a 

The second section of the proposed amendment covers in what is 
believed to be the best form the case of any person who might im- 
properly divulge information furnished by the Government to a con- 
tractor for munitions or other things embodying confidential matters. 


Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, Secretary. 
Hon. BEXJAMIN R. TIELMAN 


Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


REGENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a Regent of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It will take only a moment. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) to appoint Alexander 
Graham Bell a member of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, was read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of Con- 
gress" shall be filled by the appointment of Alexander Graham Bell, 
a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $40,000 for the improvement of Massachusetts 
Avenue NW. from the intersection of Nebraska Avenue to 
the District line, intended to be proposed by him to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $9,000 to construct an interstate wagon road or highway 
through the Kaibab Indian Reservation, Utah, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$3,000 for the preservation and repair of prehistoric Pueblo 
ruins and cliff dwellings under the Smithsonian Institution, 
ete., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $200,000 for the construction of a dam with bridge 
superstructure and necessary controlling works for diverting 
water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land and 
allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$175,000 for the construction of a dam and necessary controlling 
works for diverting water from the Gila River at a site above 
Florence, Ariz., for the irrigation of Indian lands on the Gila 
River Indian Reservation and public and private lands in Pinal 
County, Ariz., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to expend not 
exceeding $10,000 from the proceeds derived from the sale of 
town lots on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $215,000 for investigations of methods of wood distil- 
lation and for the preservative treatment of timber, for timber 
testing, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


LANDS IN NEVADA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2520) to the State of 
Nevada 7,000,000 acres of land in said State for the use and 
benefit of the public schools of Nevada and the State university 
of the State of Nevada, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

PRODUCTION OF BINDING TWINE. 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
94), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

Whereas binding twine is one of the large items of expense in the pro- 


duction of grain; an 
Whereas it has been alleged in the lic press and by individuals that 
the present price thereof is exorbitant and is fixed and controlled by 


certain persons and corporation: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee appointed by said committee, be, and is 
hereby, authorized and instructed to investigate and report to Congress 
what companies and corporations are N in the importation of 
said sisal and manila hemp and the production of binding twine, and 
to what extent, if any, they control the price thereof, and whether 
there are any combinations or eements to fix and control the whole- 
pare or retail prices of sisal and manila binding twine in the United 

es. 

The committee is authorized to administer oaths, subpœna witnesses, 
an fe: for persons and papers in the prosecution of the said inves- 

gation. 

THE COTTON BLOCKADE, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I also have a short 
article from the Daily Trade Record, of New York. It contains 
some extracts from the Newcastle Illustrated Chronicle, of 
England, showing that in Great Britain it is now recognized 
that cotton is no longer necessary in Germany for the manu- 
facture of powder. It is also an English concession that the 
British Government placed cotton upon a contraband list as 
the result of popular clamor based upon a misapprehension of 
the facts. The article is quite short, but the information is 
valuable, and instead of presenting it in the shape of a discus- 
sion on the floor I should like to have it printed in the RECORD. 
I think we will all be interested to have this valuable informa- 
tion. 

There being na objection, the article was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Itecorp, as follows: 


{From the Daily Trade Record, New York, Feb. 5, 1916.] 


Enctaxn Basep COTTON BLOCKADE ON OBSOLETE CHEMISTRY, SAYS 
BRITON—GRERMAN SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENT SUCH THAT Susstr- 
TUTES FOR Powprer Makino Wern DEVELOPED Lona AGO, ASSERTS 
Dr. Beppp—Sir WILLIAM Ramsay ALSO ADMITS THAT CAMPAIGN 
TO MAKE COTTON CONTRABAND PROBABLY WAS FOUNDED ON FALSE 
PremMises—A GERMAN VIEWPOINT. 


Great Britain made cotton absolute contraband of war several 
months ago on the theory that the cutting off of cotton supplies would 
diminish Germany's stocks of one of the essential constituents of 
smokeless powder. 

The contraband order was issued following a vigorous campaign, 
led by the veteran English chemist, Sir Willlam Ramsay, whose in- 
sistence that the cotton supply was vital to Germany's military needs 
won over practically every section of the British press to the support 
of the contraband order, 

Since the contraband order was issued, the impression has been 
steadily gaining ground in Great Britain that this step was based upon 
false assumption, as it has been thoroughly demonstrated that Ger- 
many is making gunpowder not out of cotton but of wood pulp. 

It has been ascertained that German chemists knew a great deal 
more about the manufacture of explosives from wood pulp than they 
liad revealed prior to the war, and that they were fully prepared to 
eliminate cotton from their calculations altogether, it having been 
assumed by them that the cotton supply probably would be cut off by 
a British blockade. 

Notwithstanding this belated knowledge on the part of the Britons, 
they have refrained from acknowledging possible error in their con- 
clusions as to the military necessity of cotton to the Germans. 

To admit that the alleged primary cause of the cotton blockade— 
military necessity—is based Ss error due to poor chemical knewledge, 


would lead io a reopening of the entire contraband tation, in the 
opinion of Great Britain, and would weaken the British position de- 
eldedlx. N 


Nevertheless, the British press is gradually printing the facts about 
the cotton fiasco, but without much ado, though there seems to be a 
disposition to criticize the authorities because they did not know of 
Germany's success with w pulp. 

It is entirely probable that the British authorities did know of the 
German use of wood pulp, and, in fact, the Government repeatedly 
endeavored to dodge the contraband order and was sponsor for the 
publication of a statement that cotton had been supplanted by wood 
pulp in German powder factories, but the British people and press 
refused to accept this information as true and raised such a vigorous 
cry that the contraband order was issued. 

*The British 55 5 the 
just printed a syndicated interview with Dr. C. Budde, of Sunderland, 
chief research chemist of the Hendon Paper Works Co, (Ltd.), an 
authority on wood pulp. The following extracts from this interylew 
are republished from the Newcastle (England) Illustrated Chronicle: 

“Dr. Budde stated the Germans are nothing if not thorough; the 
reparing for this war, and it becomes more and more eyi- 
ey have considered no detail too unimportant to take its 
proper place in their t and elaborate military system. It is, then, 
absolutely inconceivable that they should have overlooked such an im- 
portant contingency as that they might be cut off from their supply of 
cotton. 

“Dr. Budde believes that they not only considered this possibility, 
but provided against it in such a manner that the declaration of cotton 
as contraband has had very little, if any, effect on their producing 
explosives, whatever may have been the effect of it in other directions. 

When cotton became contraband the Germans were evidently pre- 

red; but Dr. Budde thinks they were 1228 not prepared to manu- 
acture explosives on the scale the war has proved to be necessary. 


“ ONLY TEMPORARILY HAMPERED. 


“ Because of the extra demand, Germany may have been temporarily 
ne Pope or. the loss of cotton, as the process of producing the gun- 
powder with the wood-pulp substitute is more involved and more 

dual. More plant and more apparatus is required, but he has no 

5 =e hat the Germans are now employing such methods on 
a large scale. : 

i wey myself,’ he observed, ‘have made a fairly large number of ex- 
periments and can, from personal experience, testify to the fact that 
excellent powder can be made from wood pulp and in every in 
equal to that made from cotton. I will even go so far as to sa at, 
although straw pulp is inferior to wood pulp, it is still ble to 


provincial journals, have 


make quite satisfactory powders from straw pulp, which is available 
to the Germans in very large quantities.’ 

“Dr. Budde quoted the evidence of eminent sclentists to support his 
views, one of whom, W. F. Reid, F. I. C., F. C. S., of Fieldside, Addle- 
stone, asserts it is ridiculous to state explosives can not be manufac- 
tured without cotton, for, as a matter of fact, one of the most popular 
eerie powders has been made from wood pulp for more than 30 

“SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY ON THE ‘ TRAGEDY,’ 


“Tt has been stated that Dr. Budde's views are in conflict with 
those of the eminent scientist, Sir Wiliam Ramsay, but Dr. Budde 
produced te our representative an article wherein Sir William ob- 
serves: ‘I quite agree that it is highly probable that the Germans are 
making nitrolignose from wood pulp. This is the ttagoay of our 
always being too late. I quite agree that we should declare wood 
pulp contraband,’ 

“And then, laments the famous scientist, he has not the time to lead 
an agitation for such a declaration. 

“Herein Dr. Budde points a difficulty which leads him to think the 
declaration of wood pulp as contraband would make little difference to 
te parmani &s in the case (apparently) of a similar step with regard 

cotton. 

“ Germany is a 2 rich in its supplies of wood and will also 
be able to receive supplies from certain outside sources so long as 
German shipping is at liberty to use the Baltic Sea. 
know more than they would publish. 


“WOOD PULP CHEAPER, 


“Advancing his theory on a new ground, quite apart from the possi- 
bility or otherwise of obtaining cotton, Dr. Budde said the question 
was obviously one of economy, and economy is a particularly stron 
point with the Germans. ‘The value of cotton is something about Sh 

er ton—more than double the prewar price—while that of wood pulp 
s approximately £11. If the statement be correct that the market 
value of cotton in Germany at present is over 1s. per pound and that 
they are daily using about 3,000 tons of cellulose in the form of ex- 
pinayaon, then they would be able to save more than £250,000 per day 
using wood instead of cotton. Great Britain would save about halt 
125 ge amout if the same quantity of nitrocellulose were manufac- 

ere. 


German chemists 


" BMBARGO OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 


„Then, added the pressmen, vou don't think the embargo on cot- 
ton has had much effect on the duration of the war?’ 
„In my opinion, it has not been of the slightest consequence, nn- 
swered the doctor.” 
A GERMAN VIEW, 


The Manchester Textile Mercury publishes the following note on the 
cotton blockade from a German viewpoint: 

“According to the Local Anzeiger, Herr Alfred Lohmann, speaking 
as president of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce, stated with regard 
to the cutting off of Germany's supply of raw materials by the British 
Navy, that ‘the production of ammunition is not being impeded by 
the cotton shortage. Germany's forests supply cellulose, which is 
much more suitable for manufacturing powder than is cotton. Indeed, 
oe tne sia the munition factories will buy no more cotton in 
America.““ 


ADDRESS BY SAMUEL GOMPERS (S. DOC. NO. 311). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask to lave 
printed as a public document two papers. One is an address 
delivered by Mr. Samuel Gompers on the 18th of January, 1916, 
on the subject of adequate preparedness for national defense. 
The other is a letter written by him on the next day, January 
19, to the president of the National Security League, on the 
same subject. I ask that they be printed together as one docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

ADDRESS BY G. H. PERRIS (S. DOC. NO. 312). 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document a very short address delivered at the World's 
Peace Conference at The Hague, in 1913, by Mr. G. H. Perris, 
on the peril of private munitions plants. It consists of but a 
few pages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have had a statement 
prepared showing the public buildings occupied, in course of 
construction, aud authorized, used, or intended for use in whole 
or in part as post offices, also sites for same, purchased or nu- 
thorized. It has been compiled from the annual report of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing with a view to having it printed as a 
public document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

SPEECH BY SENATOR PORTER J. M’'CUMBER (s. DOC. NO. 313). 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as 
a Senate document a speech delivered by my colleague [Mr. 
McCumnrer] at the Tri-State Grain Growers’ Convention, at 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 20, 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 


The Chair 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3331, 
known as the water-power development bill. 


1916. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3331) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the 
net approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 23, 1910, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That the United States hereby authorizes any of the 
persons as hereinafter defined, after obtaining the permit of the Secre- 
tary of War, as hereinafter provided, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a dam or dams or diversion structures and accessory works for the 
development and improvement of navigation and for water power or 
other purposes across, in, or along any of the navigable waters of the 
United States; and such grantee and such permit shall at all times be 
subject to the provisions of this act, and also subject to such conditions 
as the Secretary of War shall, in accordance with the provisions ef 
this act, make a part of POOL deg that the word persons as used 
in this act shall be construed to mean both the singular and plural, 
as the case demands, and shall be construed to mean political subdivi- 
sions of States, municipal corporations, corporations, companies, and 
associations; and the term ‘ grantee’ herein shall mean any such pe — 
sons to whom be granted a permit as herein provided: Provided, 
‘That when the power to be developed by the project and improvement 
of the stream for navigation is used or to be used for a public utility 
purpose or purposes the grantee must be a municipal corporation, or a 
political subdivision, or other seas of a State, or a public-service 
agent of a State, or a public-uti T corporation created and organized 
under the laws of a State or the United States, authorized to engage 
in the business of furnishing water, heat, or electric energy for public 
or private use, and whose rates and charges and service shall be sub- 
ject to regulation by the laws of the State or a duly constituted com- 
mission or other agency of said State; but in any case where the State 
has not made p sion for authorizing municipal corporations, political 
subdivisions, or other agencies of the State or public-utillty corpora- 
tions or agencies to engage in sald business, the qualifications of the 
grantee prescribed in this proviso shall not apply; and no transfer of 
any such permit or of the rights thereunder granted, except by trust 
deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide purpose of financing the 
business of such grantee, shall be made by any ntee, without the 
approval of the Secretary of War, to any transferee not having the 
qualifications herein specified for a grantee hereunder; and any suc- 
cessor or assign of the rights of any such grantee, whether by volun- 
tary transfer, judicial sale, or foreclosure sale, or otherwise, shall be 
subject to all the conditions of the permit under which such rights 
are held by such grantee, and also subject to all the provisions and 
conditions of this act to the same extent as though such successor or 
assi were the grantee hereunder. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War may grant a permit or permits 
2 such dam or dams and accessory works upon the following condi- 

ons: 

“First. The plans and specifications for such dam and all accessory 
works, together with such drawings of the proposed construction and 
such mape of the proposed location as may be required for a full un- 
derstanding of the subject, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers, and when approved shall be made a part 
of such rmit; and thereafter no change in such plans or specifica- 
tions shall be made except as such change shall be approved and made 
a part of such permit by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers. 

„Second. The project adopted, including the plans, specifications, 
and location for any dam and accessory work, shall be such as in the 
1333 of the Secretary of War shall be best adapted to a compre- 

ensive plan for the improvement of the waterway in question for the 
uses of navigation and for the full development of its water power and 
for other bcneficial public purposes, and t adapted to conserve and 
utilize the water resources of the region in the interests of navigation, 
the needs of the Government, and the public welfare. 

“Third, As part of the conditions of such permit the Secretary of 
War may, in so far as he deems the same reasonably necessary to pro- 
mote the prons and future interests of navigation and consistent with 
a reasonable investment cost to such grantee, include any or all of the 
following provisions or requirements: (a) That such grantee shall, to 
the extent necessary to preserve navigation facilities at least uivalent 
to those existing prior to the construction of such dam, construct, in 
whole or in part, without expense to the United States, in connection 
with any such dam a lock or locks, booms, slulces, or other structures 
for navigation pu ses, in accordance with plans, ecifications, and 
conditions approved. by the Secretary of War and made a part of such 
permit; (b) that such grantee shall furnish free of cost power for the 
operation of the same; (c) that in case such navigation facilities shall 
not be made a part of such original construction at the expense of the 

rantee, then, whenever the United States shall deem such navigation 
acilities necessary, the grantee shall convey to the United States free 
of cost such of its land and its right of way, and permit such control 
of pools as may be required for such navigation facilities, and shall 
furnish free of cost power for the operation of the same; (d) that such 
grantee shall reimburse the United States for the cost of any investiga- 
tion necessary for the approval of the plans as herein provided and 
for such epenn of construction as may be necessary in the 
interest of the United States; (e) that much: grantee shall pay to the 

consideration of the benefits accru- 


United States reasonable charges 

ing to and used N such grantee through the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by the United States of headwater improvements, 
including ons reservoirs, on any such waterway, such charges to 
be fixed from time to time by the cretary of War and to based 
upon a reasonable compensation proportionate to the benefit actually 
received by the grantee by reason of any increase of flow past or over 
the water-power structures artificially caused by such headwater im- 


provement, and all moneys received from such charges are hereby 
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reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be 
known as the headwater improvement fund,’ from which fund expendi- 
tures for headwater 3 and maintenance may be made by 
and in the discretion of the Secretary of War; (f) that such grantee 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of such dam or diver- 
sion structure and accessory works may, with the authority of the Sec- 
retary of War, occupy and use, to the extent necessary for the project, 
any lands of the United States, including the public lands; and any 
part of the public lands may, on certification by the Secretary of War 
that the same is required for navigation purposes, be withdrawn by 
the President for said 2 as provided in the act entitled An act 
to authorize the President of the United States to make withdrawal 
of public lands in certain cases, approved June 25, 1910'; and for 
any land of the United States so used and occupied the grantee shall 
pay to the United States such reasonable charges, based upon its value 
as d, as may be fixed by the Secretary of War; and in fixing such 
charges consideration shall be taken of the benefits accruing from the 
use and occupation of such lands to the interests of navigation, as 
well as to the business of said grantee. 

“In fixing such conditions, or any of them, the Secretary of War 
shall also take into consideration the probable cost to such Brenton of 
construction and maintenance and operation and the probable con- 
sumers’ rate required to produce a reasonable return upon the invest- 
ment required of such tee. As between Se applicants for 
a permit hereunder having the legal qualifications requ ras) y this act, 
and being equally well qualified to improve or develop waterways for 
the uses of interstate or foreign commerce, preference shall be given 
to that applicant which is best t Sar ried to expedite and realize the 
maximum useful development of all the water resources of the region; 
and as between such contesting apencents which appear equally well 
qualified in such respect, then preference shall be given to that appli- 
cant which has first complied with the laws of the State or States in 
which the dam or diversion structure is to be constructed. In grant- 
ing permits hereunder and fixing conditions thereof, and in prescribing 
rules and regulations as to the maintenance and operation of any 
structure to which this act is applicable, the Secretary of War, before 
acting, shall have the report and advice of the Chief of Engineers. 

“Src. 3. That the control of the level of the pools above and below 
such dam and of the currents developed therein and of the flow of the 
water over and past such dam and the operation of navigation facilities 
which shall be constructed as a part of or in connection with ont such 
dam, whether at the apenn of such grantee or of the United States, 
shall at all times be subject to such rules and regulations as shall be 
deemed by the Secretary of War to be reasonable and necessary in the 
interests of navigation, Such rules and regulations may include the 
maintenance and Spaan by such grantee, at its own expense of such 
ligħts and other signals as may be directed by the Secretary of War 
and such other lights and signals and such fishways as may be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of Commerce, and for failure to comply with 
any such rule or regulation such grantee shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished as pro- 
vided in section S of this act. 

“Sec, 4. That any such permit shall not have the effect to relieve 
the ntee from liability for any damage occasioned to the property 
of others by the construction, maintenance, or operation of any dam 
or of the works appurtenant or accessory thereto, and the United 
States shall in no event be liable therefor. When a tee hereunder 
is a municipal corporation, or a political subdivision of a State, or a 
public-service agent of a State, or a public utility or service corpora- 
tion, it may acquire the right to use or damage any lands or property 
of others necessary to the construction, maintenance, or operation of 
any such dam or diversion structure or of the works appurtenant or 
accessory thereto by the exercise of the right of eminent domain in 
the district court of the United States for the district in which such 
land or other property may be located, or in the State courts. The 
practice and procedure in any action or proceeding brought for that 
purpose in the district court of the United States shall conform as 
nearly as may be with the practice and procedure in similar actions 
oF preoecdings in the courts of the State where the property is 

uated. . 

“Sec. 5. That unless revoked for cause as provided in section 8 of 
this act the rights under any such permit shall continue for a period 
of 50 years from and after the date of the completing and putting 
into commercial operation of the initial installation required by the 
Secretary of War, as provided in section 9 of this act, and after the 
expiration of said 50 years such rights shall continue until revoked 
for cause as provided in section 8 of this act or until terminated and 
compensation has been made to such grantee for its property as pro- 
vided in section 6 of this act. 

“Suc. 6. That at any time after the expiration of said 50 years the 
United States may terminate the rights hereunder granted upon the 

ving to the grantee of one year’s notice in writing of such termina- 

on, and upon the taking over by the United States of all the property 
of the grantee dependent in whole or in part for its usefulness upon the 
rights hereunder granted, which are necessary and appurtenant; or 
acquired and valuable or serviceable in the distribution of water, or 
in the generation, transmission, and distribution of power, and upon 
paying to the grantee the fair value of said property, together with 
the cost to the grantee of the lock or locks, or other aids to naviga- 
tion, and all other capital expenditures, required by the United States, 
and assuming all contracts entered into by the tee which have the 
approval of the duly constituted public authority having jurisdiction 

ereof, or which were entered into in good faith and at a reasonable 
rate, in view of all the circumstances existing at ‘the time such con- 
tracts were made. The fair value of said property and the reasonable- 
ness and good faith of such contracts shall be determined by agree- 
ment between the Secretary of War and the grantee, and in the event 
of their failure to reach unanimous agreement, then by proceedings in 
equity instituted by the United States in the district court of the 
United States in the district within which any rtion of such dam 
may be located. In the determination of the ue of said property 
for any purpose as between such grantee and the United States or any 
State no value shall be claimed by or allowed to the grantee for the 
rights hereunder granted. 

“Sec. 7. That whenever all or any. part of the power produced at 
any dam or diversion structure authorized hereunder is offered or 
disposed of by the grantee to the public, or for a public-utility pur- 
pose, all charges, rates, and service by anys grantee hereunder shall 

subject to regulation accordance wi the laws of the State 
within which the service is rendered: Provided, That where the said 
power or any part of it shall enter into interstate or foreign com- 
merce, the rates, charges, and services made and rendered, shall be 
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reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and adequate to the ponie; soa juris- 
erstate Commerce 


Commission to enforce this provision, upon com t of any per- 
son aggrieved, in e manner and according to 3 
practice of t and regulating the rates 

of railway companies, grantee to have rights of 
hea: z ense, and review as said co in such cases: And 
provided further, That in the valuation Pp of 


ditures ulred 

or allowed for the hts hereby 
granted this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any State in which such m with its appurtenant 
prr is located, or in which such business is to be conducted, fr 

ing and enforcing any lawful regulations, with 1 1 fo the 
property or business of such cope goo, and the plant and its appurte- 
nances of the grantee, inclu Bng, real, personal, and mixed property, 
constituting the same and u for the generation and distribution 
of power, or for ọther p s, shall be suvject to taxation under the 
laws of the State where situated as other similar pro y within the 
State, while owned by the grantee, or any subsequent owner who may 


acquire the same by purchase from the grantee, or other rsop, or 
er any proceeding herein authorized and provided for; but in the 
assessment of the property for taxation the value of the or dams 


and other structures and appurtenances constructed or used 8 
tor the N of developing and improving navigation shall not be 
estimated and included. 
“ Sec. 8. That any grantee who shall fail or refuse to comply with 
any of the provisions of this act or any of the conditions — A a 
of any permit issued hereunder or any regulation or lawful order of the 
Secretary of War, made in accordance with the proyisions of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conyiction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, in addition to other pen- 
altles herein prescribed or provid law and in procee 
each 22 shall have the right of appeal as in other cases; and every 
month such ntee shall remain in default after written notice from the 
Secretary of War shall be deemed a new offense and subject such groenten 
to additional penalties therefor; and in addition to said ties the 
Attorney General may, on request of the Secretary of War, institute 
proper proceedings in equity in the district court of the United States 
n the district in which such structure or any of its accessory works 
are, in whole or in part, situated, for the purpose of having such viola- 
tion soppen by unction, mandamus, or other process; and an 
such district court shall have jurisdiction over all such proceedings an 
shall have the power to make and enforce all writs, orders, and decrees 
necessary to compe! the compliance with the lawful orders and ar evel 
tions of the Secretary of War and the performance of any condition 
imposed under the provisions of this act; and if the unlawful mainte- 
‘nance and operation continues after such conviction has been affirmed 
on appeal or the right of ap; has 8 and is deemed by the court 
to be such as shall require, in the public interest, a decree revoking all 
rights and privileges held under authority of this act, the court ma 
decree such revocation, and in case of such a decree the court may win 
up the business of such grantee conducted under the rights in question 
and may decree the sale of the dam or diversion structure and all a 
purtenant FF pr ty constructed or acquired under authority of th 
act, and distribute the proceeds to the parties entitled to e same, 
and may make and enforce such other and further orders and decrees 
as equity and justice may require; and in case of such sale the vendee 
shall take the rights and privileges and shall perform the duties which 
belonged to the tee, and shall assume all outstanding obligations 
and Habilities of the grantee which the court may deem equitable in 
the premises; and in case no purchaser be found the court shall, by 
the appointment of a receiver or otherwise, exercise all jurisdiction 
necessary for the protection and administration or disposition of the 
property and for the equitable execution of this act. 

“Sec. 9. That the grantee shall commence the construction of the 
dam and accessory works within two years from the date of the permit 
herein provided, and shall thereafter, in good faith and with due dii- 
pence, prosecute such eonstruction ; and 1 such time as may 

8 in the permit, complete and put in commercial o tion 
such part of the ultimate development as the Secretary of War shall 

deem necessary to supply the reasonable needs of the then available 
market; and shall, from time to time thereafter, construct such portion 
of the balance of such ultimate development as said Secretary of War 
may direct and within the time spec! by him so as to oon ade- 
quately the reasonable market demands u such ultimate development 
shall be completed: and extensions of the periods for the commencement 
and — —— of the construction may be granted by the Secretary of 
War, when, in his judgment, the same are not incompatible with the 
public interest. In case the pane shall not commence actual con- 
struction within the time herein prescribed, or as extended by the Sec- 
retary of War, then the authority as to such grantes shall termina 


and in case any or diversion structure 


r pr in the proper distri 
revocation of said authority, the sale of 
the works constructed, and such other equitable relief as the case may 
demand, as provided for in section 8 of this act. 

“See, 10. The Secre of War may lease to any applicant hay- 
ing the r of as herein defined, and having complied 
with the laws of the State in which a dam is constructed or to be con- 
structed by the United States, the t to utilize the surplus water 
power over and above that uired for navigation at any navigation 
dam now or hereafter constru , either with or without contribution 


by the can nd ned by the United State d 
as may grey by 8 of War for tha hast, 8 
the United States, and reasonable and fair „ and in 


to both 
reference shall be given to a municipal corpora- 


by the Secret. 
2 interest 


finds 
velop, conserve, and utilize in 
interest the navigat 


eae be 2 pend . — to Co The eh: and ts arising 
repo) annually ngress. e charges ren 
from such lease or leases are hereby reserved and appropriated as a 


ec. 11. That this act affect payee Fare 
company, or corporation as to the construction, tenance, or — 
tion of any structures heretofore constructed or upon which construc- 
tion has been begun, under permit or approval of the Secretary of War 


and Chief of or other authority heretofore lawfully grani 
Provided, That the o) tion of any such str 5 
works the provisions of sections 3, 7, 8, 12, and 13 of this act s 


apply to t had 

under this act, and all conflicting provisions relating to the operation 

ended, or gopeng s0 
by ‘any person, 


ng 
iy granted. the OCET of War way 
gran e 0 ar ma 
issue to such applicant a permit tn accordance with ther | provisions of 
this act, and in such a case the provisions of this act shall become 
extended to such applicant as a grantee hereunder: And provided 
further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to irrigation or 
88 a grants E2 munici; = 5 = the use of 
power for m pa rposes or other projects 
approved or erected under the Jurisdiction of the Secretary ene In- 
e gos Secretary of Agriculture upon the public lands of the 
es. 

“Sec. 12. That the works constructed and maintained under au- 
thority of this act shall not be owned, leased, trusteed, 8 con- 
trolled, or operated by any device or in any manner so that they form 

t of or in any way effect any combination in the form of an un- 
wiul trust or mon r aye? form the subject of any unlawful contract 
or 33 to Umft output of eleetric energy or in restraint of 
trade with foreign nations or between two or more States or Terri- 
tories, or within any’ one State or Territory, in the generation, sale, or 
aue geen 13. That the right t alte d, or repeal 
BC. 13. e right to alter, amend, or r this act is hereb 
pay reserved : Provided, That in case any grantee 3 
shall, at the time of such alteration, amendment, or repeal. have exer- 
cised rights in accordance with this act, such rights and the property 
used thereunder shall be deemed N ec rights of such grantee, of 
rived by s 


„ Which is now construe or 
specified across, in, or sone <a nayi 
under authority heretofore 


which such grantee shall not be — uch alteration, amend- 
ment, or re except upon the conditions provided in case of termina- 
tion by section 6 of this act. 


“Sec. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed.” z 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the water-power bill be temporarily laid aside and that we 
rg up for consideration Order of Business No. 3, being Senate 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I will wait until be gets 
through. I do not want him to yield. I wish the floor when he 
is through. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the water-power bill be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 2520. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. Both requests can not be acted upon at the 
same time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as soon as that 
request is submitted to the Senate, or before it is submitted, 
I wish the floor. I was watching when the request was made 
as to the original bill, and I never heard that request for unani- 
mous consent submitted. If it was done, of course it was done, 
but I was listening and did not hear it. k 

Mr. President, I am unwilling to yield to the proposition that 
a mere notice that a particular bill is to be called up gives it 
any precedence over the bills on the calendar. I think we are 
entitled to go through the calendar and take up the bills as they 
are reached. 

I have a bill ahead of this power bill in which I am very 
much interested. In fact, there are two or three bills in which 
I am very much interested. I have been waiting for the Sen- 
ator from Nevada to get through with his bill, because it is 
ahead of the one I wished to press, and I thought he was en- 
titled to finish it first. I wish to call attention to No. 18 of 
the Senate Calendar, being Senate bill 706. If the policy is to 
give notice that bills are to be called, I give notice that I will 
ask the consideration of Senate bill No. 706 immediately after 
the consideration of the bill now before the Senate; but I am not 
seriously intending to give notice, because I think we are en- 
titled to dispose of bills on the calendar, and a mere notice 
should give no precedence. ; 

If we are to give notice, and notice is to give precedence, then 
every Senator who has a bill he desires pressed, should give 
notice, and we should make up a new calendar by notices and 
not as the matters stand on the regular erer I give notice, 
but I do not desire it noted on the r, that hereafter I 
shall object to any precedence on account of a notice, and shall 
insist upon pressing Senate bill 706 in its order upon the 
calendar. i 
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I will not object to the unanimous consent asked for by the 
Senator from Nevada, as I did not object to the unanimous 
consent asked for by the Senator from Tennessee. I do not 
object in the case of the Senator from Nevada because his bill 
heads our list, and I think it is entitled to precedence. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, in view of the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
now under consideration be laid aside until 2 o'clock, and that 
it then be proceeded with as the unfinished business. 

Mr. STONE. That the bill be laid aside until what hour? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I can not consent to 
that. I am willing that it shall be Inid aside, and that we shall 
dispose of the bill of the Senator from Nevada, and then return 
to the power bill; but let us get through with something. Let 
us get through with the bill of the Senator from Nevada, if we 
take it up. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will amend my request, and ask unanimous 
consent that the present bill may be laid aside until the bill of 
the Senator from Nevada is disposed of, and that then it be 
proceeded with as the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why should uot the Senator 
simply ask unanimous consent that the water-power bill be 
temporarily laid aside? Afterwards he can call it up at any 
time he desires; and I think that is the fairest notice to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Then no Senator can say that it was 
brought up under a notice and that he was not present. I think 
the Senator ought to make his request in that way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I agree that the proper re- 
quest would be, as the Senator from Utah suggests, that the 
bill be laid aside temporarily. Perhaps the Senator may state 
that it is his purpose to call it up at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want to stand in the way of the 
request of the Senator from Nevada to take up the bill proposed 
by him, but I do want to say that the resolution to print the 
report on the development of water power in the United States 
is a matter which I desire to ask to have considered at the 
earliest moment. I think it ought to be considered and disposed 
of now. It is a very important matter. If this material is to 
be printed at all it ought to be printed now, and I desire the 
Senate to act on the resolution just as soon as we can possibly 
reach it. 

I do not know how long the bill the Senator from Nevada 
proposes to take up now will consume, and I do not feel in- 
clined to object to it; but if I can do so, I propose, as soon as I 
cun get the floor after that matter is out of the way, to ask for 
the consideration of the resolution to print the department's 
report on this subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will state it. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND, The bill which has just been read, as I 
understand, is not now the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have no unfinished business now. 
At the close of the day——- 

Mr. SMOOT. This will be the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will if we are considering it when 
we adjourn. I do not understand that unfinished business is 
established by order. It is a physical condition, is it not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The question I desire to submit is 
whether or not this bill would become the unfinished business 
unless it were under consideration at the hour of 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, any proceedings 
had on this bill prior to 2 o'clock would not make it the unfin- 
ished business. You can not make it the unfinished business, as 
J understand, by proceedings on it prior to 2 o'clock; neither 
can you make it the unfinished business by motion. If we take it 
up and it is still under consideration after 2 o'clock it becomes 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was my inquiry—whether it 
would not be necessary that the bill should be under considera- 
tion at the hour of 2 o'clock in order that it might become the 
unfinished business. < 

Mr. SHIELDS. If there is an objection to the motion I made, 
I move, then, that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have no desire whatever to 
antagonize the consideration of the water-power bill; but I 
should like to say to the Senator from Tennessee and to the 
Senator from Nevada and to the Senate that as soon as the 
morning business is over—that is, at the hour of 2 o’clock—I 
should like the Senate to have a very short executive session, 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tersan] has just 
called my attention to a matter in which he is interested that 


must be acted upon somewhat early to-day to make it worth 
while to be acted upon at all. The executive session, if agreed 
to, I am sure will not occupy more than 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to an executive session 
at any time. 

Mr. STONE. I should like very much, at 2 o'clock, to have 
a brief executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has pro- 
pounded an inquiry to the Chair, which the Chair will answer 
with the proviso that upon additional light the Chair may be 
compelled to recede from its position. The Chair finds that once 
before while the present occupant has been here the Chair ruled 
that when there was no unfinished business before the Senate, 
and a bill was taken up prior to 2 o'clock, it was proper to con- 
tinue the consideration of the bill beyond 2 o'clock, and that it 
became the unfinished business unless displaced by something 
else, 

The present opinion of the Chair is that if the bill should be 
temporarily laid aside and something else taken up, and if the 
consideration of it should be resumed prior to the adjournment 
this evening, unless displaced on a motion to take up something 
else, the so-called power bill would be the unfinished business 
of the Senate. 

That is the present opinion of the Chair. The Senator from 
Tennessee asks unanimous consent to temporarily lay aside the 
bill. There being no objection, it is temporarily laid aside. 


LANDS IN NEVADA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman] asks unanimous consent to proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2520. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not modify the request so as to proceed 
to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, and, of 
course, the Senator's bill being the first one, we can then pro- 
ceed with it under Rule VIII until the other bill is taken up for 
consideration? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That would be satisfactory to me, but I 
renew my request for the immediate consideration of Senate 
bill 2520, because it is the same as the modification suggested by 
the Senator from Utah, the bill being at the head of the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2520) granting 
to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 acres of land in said State for 
the use and benefit of the public schools of Nevada and the 
State University of the State of Nevada. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to be as brief as 
I possibly can in regard to this bill. It has been debuted for 
Several days in a desultory way, but I wish to impress on the 
Senute that the measure is one of more than local importance. 
It means the development of millions of acres of land in the 
West. 

I realize that when we ask for 7,000,000 acres of land to be 
granted to a western State for the purpose of education it 
sounds like an enormous grant, but when you realize that there 
are 70,000,000 acres of land in that State the grant does not ap- 
pear so large. When you realize also that the unoccupied public 
lands in that State are larger than all the New England States 
and that the property held in private ownership is only about 
the size of the State of Connecticut the condition we are in is 
apparent. Imagine, for instance, all the New England States 
having to depend entirely upon the single State of Connecticut 
to support a government for that whole area. You have placed 
us in this position, and you have compelled us to accept a form 
of State government. It is essential that we carry on that 
State government and provide the laws to protect it, build 
roads, and incur all the other obligations that any other State 
must incur; and yet you deprive us of the only possible means 
of supporting the government, and that is the power of tax- 
ation. 

Think for one instant of a State as large as all the New 
England States and only 5 per cent of the property in that 
State in private ownership. That is not just to the people of 
that State. The Government has not devised any means by 
which that property can go into private ownership. The Gov- 
ernment has not devised any means that will induce individuals 
to acquire that land. 

I wish Senators to understand that it is not the character of 
land that some of you are familiar with. It is fine soil, but 
there is no water. A man can not homestead land where there 
is no water. As a matter of fact, it can not be entered as desert 
land, because the records disclose the fact that there have been 
only about 300 desert-land entries taken up in that State since 
1872. To be exact in the matter, there were 384 desert-land 
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entries allowed since 1872 in the State of Nevada, where we 
have 70,000,000 acres of land. 

It must be apparent from that record that the existing law 
will not induce the private ownership of land. You say to us, 
Why, then, grant it to the State if it is of that character? For 
this reason: In the first place, the State wants that land set- 


tled. It wants it made available for taxation. In the next 
place, it is entitled to the utilization of that land for the purpose 
of education. 

There is a moyement through this country, or rather through 
the western part of the country, looking to a demand for the 
transfer of all the public lands to the States. I want to state 
to you emphatically that I believe it is right. I am satisfied 
that the people of the Western States know better how to 
develop that land than people who have never been west of the 
Mississippi River. 

We had a wild, crazy era of conservation sweep across this 
country. It started on a right theory and then the pendulum 
swung until instead of being conservation it was obstruction. 
To-day any effort that we make for legislation to develop that 
land is met by a charge that we are making an assault upon the 
public domain. 

In a recent issue of the Washington Times I find this attack 
made upon all the western Senators. It is headed: 


GENERAL ASSAULT UPON PUBLIC LANDS IN WEST ORGANIZING IN SENATE— 
WESTERN MEMBERS Have EYES on BUNG OFP BRAND-NEW Pork Ban- 
REL—BILLS INTRODUCED PROVIDE FOR TURNING OVER TO STATES 
80,000,000 ACRES or PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


[By Judson C. Welliver,] 


The Senate has its eye fixed on the bung of a brand-new 
that is seemingly being set up by the W. States with 
of Piping, off a big layer of cream from the Federal milk 
nele Sam having for a number of years manifested 
separate himself from the remaining 
his old-time amiability, the Western 


rk barrel 
e purpose 


that these gran 
becomes evident that a considerable inroad on the rema 
estate is in sight. 

For a number of years after the conservation movement had gained 
strength enough to command t there was little effort at getting 
control of the public lands. But last few years have seen a decline 
of interest In conservation measures. Something like a shock was given 
to advocates of this policy when the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
reported favorably a bill by Senator KEY PITTMAN, of Nevada, to cede 
to his State 7,006,000 acres of the public lands within the State. The 
bill was introduced on December 16 and reported the very next day. 
‘Then its p was checked, and the other day, when it came up 
the Senate, there developed a discussion which made clear that at least 
there will be a determined effort to block the general assault on the 
remaining national treasure. 


That is the eharacter of attacks that are being made upon 
Senators from the West because they are striving to make homes 
for people on those arid lands. 

Yet this same writer a day after having written this attack 
upon the western Senators finds no difficulty at all in taking 
exactly the opposite view of the case, and his argument is so 
splendid in the last one that I want to read it: t 


CALIFORNIA OL Vier ASKS AID OF CONGRESS— ATTEMPTS AT CON- 
SERVATION BRING ABOUT SITUATION DEMANDING SPEEDY RELIEF IF 
IRREPARABLE DAMAGE IS TO BE AVERTED. 


[By Judson C. Welliver.] 


The oil indus of California is in a critical condition, 9 to 
Congress for Its erisis has been brought about by a bad bungling 
of executive orders, legislative efforts, and judicial determinations, pre- 
sawahi aimed to conserve oil supplies, and now threatening to destroy 
em. ‘ 
In all the history of the pubie domain's dissipation there could 
hardly be found an instance of more unfortunate results from bad ad- 


ng national 


ministration. 
Attempts at conservation unintelligently directed have precipitated 
this situation from which relief is acutely needed. The business in- 


terests of California are making a strong effort to get Congress and the 
national administration to understand the precise facts, feeling con- 
fident that once fully appreciated the situation will promptly be reme- 
died. Unless this is accomplished at the present session irreparable 
damage will be sustained not only by the oil industry, but by Pacific 
coast business in general. 


DATES TO HYSTERIA ERA. 


This whole muddle dates back to that period of hysteria about con- 
servation, when enthusiasm outran understanding of the subject. There 
was a time when anybody 8 make the public lands useful 
was presumed to, be a grafter, and w it was assumed that the wa: 
to get the most out of the natural resources was to lock them up ak 
not let anybody use them. There has ay ng of sentiment to- 
ward a more reasonable understanding in recent years, but some of the 
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unfortunate 3 of the hysteria era are still observable, and 230 
California oil calamity is one of these. 

That simply illustrates the inconsiderateness of the attacks 
that are made on those who simply disagree with regard to 
the best method of the development of this country. 

I want to say to Senators that in 10 years the amount of 
property that has gone into private ownership in that State out 
of the 70,000,000 acres has been only 149,000 acres, We have 
in farms in our State less than 3,000,000 acres, including both 
the improved and the unimproved. During the last 10 years 
the amount of land that has gone into private ownership has 
not increased 6 per cent. 

Now, what remedy are you going to give us? What is your 
proposition? If you are to maintain control over the 67,000,000 
acres of public land in the State of Nevada, what are you going 
to do for us? Are you going to do nothing? Have you any 
proposition to offer us? Is there any means by which you can 
develop that land? 

Is it not an outrage that 67,000,000 acres of land, an area as 
large as the whole of the New England States, should remain 
idle, as it has since that State was admitted into the Union in 
1864? No effort has been made by the Government to develop 
it at all, and yet the Government will not permit individuals to 
develop it. Is not that condition wrong? 

We have had our homestead laws, and yet the people have not 
homesteaded that land. We have had our desert-land laws, 
and yet in all the years since 1872 only 384 entries have been 
allowed. We have had the Carey Act, and it did not develop it. 
There is not on the statute books to-day an act that will ever 
bring that land into private ownership or ever develop it. 

We are entitled for two reasons to have that land go into 
private ownership. In the first place, it is essential to the sup- 
port of the State government, and, in the second place, no one 
except a private individual owning the land will ever develop it. 

We are constantly trying to protect somebody against the 
acquiring of a monopoly of land. In all the history of this 
Government there is not a case of the monopoly of land. There 
is not such a thing as monopolizing land. A man who gets a 
large tract of land is constantly trying to colonize it. Take 
the State of Texas, for instance. It is a splendid illustration. 
When they got ready to build their capital they gave away 
3,000,000 acres of land, and hundreds and thousands of people 
at that time said that that was going to be a great monopoly. 
Those men acquired the land. What did they have to do? 
They had to develop it so as to get their money out of it. The 
result is that to-day those 3,000,000 acres are in small holdings 
and is the garden spot of Texas. 

I know you will say, if this land is not fit for homesteads and 
not fit for desert-land entries, what good is it to anyone? Here 
is a farmer who has 320 acres of land irrigated. He has sufi- 
cient water to irrigate that land. He has a little surplus in the 
spring that he might put on some adjoining land to help make 
pasture land out of it. Being only a small tract of land adjoin- 
ing his irrigated land, he could so govern the grazing that it 
would assume some value. He would purchase it from the 
State; the money would go into the educational fund, and the 
land would be subject to taxation. 

Now, then, we come back to the question as to whether the 
other Western States are being unfairly treated with regard to 
this matter, and by comparison. 

I do not want to take up much of the time of the Senate in 
arguing that character of question; I do not think it is suf- 
ficiently material; but I want to say this: The Western public- 
land States have received two forms of assistance from the 
Federal Government with regard to educational and other public 
purposes. They have been in the form of a certain percentage 
of the proceeds of sales of public lands and direct grants of 
land. Nevada has received less than 4 per cent of its public 
land; the State of Utah has received more than 14 per cent of 
its public land; the State of Arizona has received more than 14 
per cent of its public land; the State of California has received 
8 per cent of its public land; but, in addition to that 8 per cent, 
it has received $1,108,688 in cash out of the percentages from the 
sales of public land. Take the State of Washington, for in- 
stance. While it has received only about 7 per cent of its public 
land, it has received in cash from the sale of public land 
$404,940, while the State of Nevada has received from the sale 
of public land only $35,631. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that is because the lands 
in the State of Washington are worth more than are those in 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is absolutely true. Those lands in the 
State of Washington were more valuable than were the lands 
in the State of Nevada. In the State of Washington you had 
plenty of water, you had a heavy rainfall. Therefore T leave it 
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to the Senator from Washington, in considering the amount of 
the land grant to a State, that the value of the land should be 
taken inte consideration; in other words, the 7 per cent of the 
land granted to the State of- Washington was probably worth 
more than 25 per cent of the land that is now subject to grant 
in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. FALL. In addition to the statistics which the Senator 
from Nevada is now giving as to the lands which the other 
States have received, I desire to say that I have not heard any 
reference from him to lands received directly from the United 
States by Ulinois, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Kansas. 
If the Senator will permit me, I will at this point call his 
attention to the amount, as shown in the official report, though 
I have no desire to interrupt him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no objection at all, but shall be very 
glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I notice that various States, those 
that I have mentioned particularly, in addition to the lands 
referred to by the Senator from Nevada as being given for gen- 
eral purposes, haye received special grants of land in aid of 
intrastate railroads and wagon roads. Illinois has received 
from the United States gifts and donations of land to the 
amount of 2,595,133 acres; Mississippi, 1,075,845 acres; Ala- 
bama, 2,746,440 acres; Florida, 2,216,980 acres; Louisiana, 
871,768 acres; Ar 2,562,095 acres; Missouri, 1,837,728 
acres; Iowa, 4,929,769 acres; Michigan, 3,133,231 acres; Wiscon- 
sin, 3,649,749 acres; Minnesota, 8,030,889 acres; Kansas, 4,633,- 
760 acres, 

If the Senator from Nevada at this point will permit me, 
and if I am not interfering with his remarks, I want, Mr. 
President, to read another table. In 1836 the Congress of the 
United States, on the insistence of the then President of the 
United States, passed an act under which the States of the 
Union at that time received on deposit from the Treasury of 
the United States more than $74,000,000, the proceeds of the 
public-land sales then in the Treasury of the United States. 
With the Senator’s permission, if I am not encroaching too 
much upon his time, I will read the amounts now due from 
each of those States for the sums then received by them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall be very glad to have it read. 

Mr. FALL, Maine received $955,838.25, which is still due 
to the United States. She never paid a dollar of interest nor 
returned a dollar of the principal. New Hampshire received 
$669,086.79 ; Vermont, $669,086.79 ; Massachusetts, $1,338,173.58 ; 
Connecticut, $764,670.60; Rhode Island, $882,335.30; New York, 
$4,014,520.71; Pennsylvania, $2,867,514.78; New Jersey, $764,- 
670.60; Ohio, $2,007,260.34; Indiana, $860,254.44; Illinois, $477,- 
919.14; Michigan, $286,751.49 ; Delaware, $286,751.49; Maryland, 
$955,888.25; Virginia, $2,198,427.99; North Carolina, $1,433,- 
757.89; South Carolina $1,051,422.09; Georgia, $1,051,422.09; 
Alabama, $669,086.79 ; Louisiana, $477,919.14; Mississippi, $882,- 
335.30; Tennessee, $1,433,757.39; Kentucky, $1,433,757.89; Mis- 
souri, $382,335.80; and Arkansas, $286,751.49. 

Mr. President, that was cash deposited with the different 
States in 1886, following the message of President Jackson in 
December of that year, out of the surplus funds arising from 
the sale of public lands to the amount of $28,101,644.91, to be 
returned by them upon demand of the Treasurer of the United 


States from time to time. Not one dollar of that sum has ever 


been returned, and those States still owe the public-land fund 
the original $28,101,644.91 with interest, not one cent of which 
has ever been paid from that day to this, and no act of Congress 
has ever been passed discharging those States from the liability. 
With interest at 5 per cent, doubling itself every 20 years, those 
States would owe to the Treasury of the United States $392,- 
000,000 upon the public-land funds received by them 80 years 
ago. With simple interest they would owe to the Treasury of 
the United States $90,000,000, and they now owe it. 

I simply desired to call the attention of the Senator from 
Nevada to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN, 
his information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senntor from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada if all, or a great part, of the lands asked 
for ure arid lands? 


I thank the Senator from New Mexico for 


Mr. PITTMAN. They are all arid lands. We have no land 
now left in our State that has any available water supply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. What is the probable nor- 
mal value of those lands? 

Mr. PITTMAN. These lands vary in value from a dollar an 
acre to two or three dollars an acre. 

As I said a while ago, Mr. President, that which best indi- 
cates the character of the lands is the extent of the acquisition 
of them under the public-land laws. In 1900 there were 
2,565,647 acres of farms in private ownership in Nevada; in 
1910 there were 2,714,757. In the 10 years there was an in- 
crease of less than 6 per cent; and yet there was more public 
land subject to settlement under all the public-lland laws in 
that State than in any other State in the West. It simply 
goes to show that the existing laws will never result in settling 
that land. For pasturage purposes or for a lot adjoining a ranch 
where there is a water right the land has a value. It has a value 
toa farmer as a corral. 

We are asking for 7,000,000 acres. As I have stated, that 
sounds like an enormous grant; but what does it amount to in 
comparison with the 70,000,000 acres of land in that State? 
What does it amount to in comparison with the 67,000,000 acres 
which are not in private ownership, which have brought no 
money to the Government and no money to the State since its 
admission to statehood in 1864? : 

I have a table here—which I am going to ask leave to Insert 
in the Recorp, as I do not desire to read it all—giving the 
total area of the public-land States, the amount of lands granted 
to each one, and the amount of money also received by each one 
of the public-land States as a percentage upon the sale of public 
lands. It will be found that Nevada has received less in land 
than any other public-land State, although it was admitti} into 
the Union in 1864, and admitted into the Union for the purpose 
of passing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The vote of Nevada was absolutely essential te the 
passage of the thirteenth amendment. Yet during all that thse 
since 1864 the Government has only placed at the disposal of the 
State for educational and all other purposes 2,723,647 acres out 
of the 70,000,000 acres of public land there, while the Govern- 
ment has turned over to Arizona 10,484,000 acres; te New 
Mexico, 12,000,000 acres; to Utah, 7,408,000; and in many cases 
the land that was granted to the other Western States was 
far more valuable than the land which was granted to the 
State of Nevada. It was far more valuable than the land 
which now would be granted under this bill. The land which 
would be granted under this bill has not any real value, except 
possibly in conjunction with an irrigated ranch as a pasture 
or as a corral. The Senate should take into consideration 
the value of the land when considering the effieacy of a grant 
to a State. 

I desire to call attention to another consideration. For in- 
stance, the State of Washington has received, and there is in. 
private ownership, under the timber-and-stone act, 2.135.000 
acres. The State of Nevada has only received under that aet 
6,222 acres. Under the desert-land act, the State of Utah hus 
received 357,000 and odd acres, while the State of Nevada has 
received only 80,000 acres under that act. Under all of the pub- 
lic acts you will find that the other western States have had 
from five to ten times as much of their publie lands go into 
private ownership, to be subjected to taxation, as has Nevada. 
I do not believe, Mr. President, that in asking a grant of 
7,000,000. acres of land for the benefit of the university and the 
public schools of Nevada we are asking anything unfair of the 
Federal Government. 

I am not going to argue as to whether or not some other States 
should have a grant. I want to say that I am in favor of the 
publie lands in the West being devoted to the development of the. 
West. I am absolutely and firmly convinced that the people of 
the Western States know better how to handle that land than 
do people who have never been out in that country; and I have 
absolute confidence not only in their ability but in their integrity 
with regard to the handling of that domain. It seems to me that 
it is indisputable that the granting of this land would be a great 
benefit to the schools, to the State, and to the Federal Govern- 
ment, because every time you place land under cultivation it 
is bound to inure to the benefit of the whole country; and I take 
it that any act looking to the placing of 7,000,000 acres of land 
under cultivation is a matter worthy of consideration by this 
body. I sincerely hope that they will pass this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the table to which 
I referred a few moments ago be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absenee of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 
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Net 
Grant in sale public 
States. acres, lane by 
Govern- 
ment. 
Arizona 22, 88, 400.00 10, 484, 116. 00 $11, 194.96 
California. . 99,617, 250.00 8, 331, 878. 18 108, 488. 50 
olorudo 606,341, 120.00 4, 42, 169.00 477, 249. 80 
. AE A 53, 608, 560.00 | 3, 628, 827. 00 258,023. 20 
Montana -| 93,296, 640.00 | 5, 869,004.00 453, 734.12 
Nebraska 49, 157, 120.00 | 3, 450, 809. 00 563, 419. 08 
New Mexico, . «| 78, 401,920.00 12, 400,014. 86 130, 400, 56 
North Dakota. «| 44,917, 120.00 3, 163, 084.00 535, 234.54 
Oklahoma 44, 424,960.00 3, 004, 000. 00 62,062. 31 
RR ee 61, 188, 480.00 4, 355, 324. 00 731,924. 83 
uth Dakota. 409, 195, 520.00 | 3, 433, 153.00 329,778.25 
Utah....... 52, 597,760.00 | 7,408, 018. 00 $6,217.31 
Washington.. -| 42,775,040. 00 | 3,042,906. 00 404, 940. 27 
Wyoming.... 02, 460,160.00 4, 137, 076. 00 228, 922. 09 
oe Lee eer reer en peice een E eo get Bee en 
Nazads oie dee ede 70, 285, 440.00 | 2,723, 647.00 35,631. 19 


Lands in farms in Nevada, 1900, 2,565,647 acres, 
Lands in farms in Nevada, 1910, 2,714,757 acres. 


Mr, NORRIS. Mr, President, before the Senator yields the 
floor I wish to say that when this bill was up the other day, as 
I remember, there were several amendments, at least, suggested. 
I think one was proposed by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. FALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). 
Two amendments have been suggested, and one is pending. 
The Chair thinks the Senator from Nevada has an amendment 
pending. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. What I rose to ask was whether the Senate 
had adopted any of the amendments? I have forgotten now 
what they were. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They have not been adopted, 
but one is pending, and it would now be in order to have that 
amendment stated. The Chair will ask the Secretary to read it. 

The SECRETARY. In section 3, page 2, line T, after the words 
“shall be disposed of,” it is proposed to insert: 


To citizens of the United States, by sale to the highest bidder at 
public auction, upon due notice, and at not less than $1.25 per acre, 
and a comma. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know that I would 
object to that amendment, but I am satisfied that there are 
some Senators who would. I have forgotten now who they are. 
There are only a few Senators here, and I wonder if it would 
not be a good idea 3 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for a 
moment, there would be objection to that amendment in the 
case of the homestead bill or any other general law; but as this 
bill is applicable entirely to the State of Nevada, if it suits the 
Senators from Nevada I shall not make any objection. My 
own judgment, Mr. President, is that the restriction as to the 
fale of 640 acres will be found to be such that it will render 
the act largely inoperative; but, of course, the Senators from 
that State are much more familiar with the conditions than I 
am, In my State the ownership of 640 acres would be an addi- 
tional liability rather than an asset. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Nevada yield the floor? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say only a few 
words, 

Senators will observe that thus far Nevada has received less 
than 3,000,000 acres, while Arizona has receiyed 10,000,000 
acres and New Mexico 12,000,000 acres, although the area of 
each of those two States is about that of Nevada. These grants 
exceed in the number of acres the grants made to other States, 
and the natural inquiry is, Why? So far as the number of 
acres is concerned, there would seem to be an inequality in the 
cases of Arizona and New Mexico and an inequality in the case 
of Nevada if we have an extra grant of 7,000,000 acres above the 
8,000,000 acres already granted. The answer is that the land 
is not so valuable. The States of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Nevada are the most arid States in the Union, and whilst the 
land is fruitful, there is a lack of water, and the land is worth- 
less without water. 

The very fact that for years this vast territory of Nevada has 
been open to entry under the most liberal land laws—the home- 
stead law, the desert law, and other laws—and that a very 
small area has been taken up during that period, demonstrates 


that the lands are almost valueless unless water can be applied. 
The engineering situation and the climatic situation are such as 
to make it evident that Nevada has almost reached the limit of 
its water development unless underground waters can be found. 
So in the case of Arizona, though 10,000,000 acres were granted, 
as compared with the 4,000,000 acres that were granted to the 
State of Wyoming, those 10,000,000 acres are not nearly so 
valuable as the 4,000,000 acres granted to Wyoming, where part 
of the State is humid and a part semiarid and hardly any part of 
it really arid. 

It is upon those grounds that we say that a total ultimate 
grant of 10,000,000 acres, less than that received by Arizona and 
New Mexico, would be a reasonable grant. 

I wish to say, with reference to the security of this grant in 
the future and the probability that it will be adapted to the 
real requirements of that community, that whilst many of the 
States have been in the past quite wasteful of the grants that 
have been made to them and have not exercised proper provi- 
dence in taking care of these grants and husbanding them in 
such a way as to receive as large an amount of money as pos- 
sible, that era has gone by. This grant is made to the State for 
school purposes and for university purposes. We have the good 
fortune to have in that State a university that is closely identi- 
fied with the welfare of the people. The professors in that uni- 
versity are men of high scientific attainments and great regard 
for the promotion in every way of social efficiency. The uni- 
versity is a power in the State by reason of its fine spirit, its 
information, and its intelligence. I believe that this grant will 
be most carefully administered under the auspices of the uni- 
versity and that the young men in the legislature who are the 
graduates of that university and subject to its influence will 
see to it that it is not wasted. 

I was asked by one of the Senators on the floor to what imme- 
diate use this land could be put. I can not say just now. Cer- 
tainly the water can not be found for its irrigation; but the 
State university now has an appropriation from the State for 
the development of underground waters. Something may be 
done in that direction. I imagine that all the State can do, 
probably, until the process of development is scientifically 
worked out, will be to lease these lands at a very small rental for 
sheep and cattle. From that use it can get a moderate revenue, 

Senators will see, obviously, that the disadvantages under 
which that State labors are very great. It was coaxed into the 
Union rather against its will, and it yielded to persuasion as a 
patriotic duty at a most critical time, when its vote was needed 
to meet conditions with reference to such constitutional amend- 
ments as the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. It has had 
a heavy burden to bear ever since. The railroad situation was 
such, unfortunately, that though the great road running through 
that State was part of a great transcontinental line, consist- 
ing of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific, the ownership 


was not united for many years. The owners of the Central 


Pacific, becoming interested in the Southern Pacific, running 
through Arizona, lent their energies to the development of that 
road rather than the Central Pacific, running through Nevada; 
and so that State lacked the stimulus that other States had in 
the existence of great railway systems whose future absolutely 
depended upon an increase of population and the building up of 
the State. 

Fortunately, those conditions are now in large degree reme- 
died. The transportation system of that coast is bent upon the 
larger development of the State as a matter or self-interest; but 
the work before the State is a hard one. I appeal to Senators 
that the Nation can well be as just—not generous—to the State 
of Nevada as it has been to the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico, to which States a larger grant has already been made 
than the one proposed to be made to Nevada. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Nevada, of course, is very 
familiar with the situation in his State, and the character of 
the lunds that are likely to be selected by the State under this 
grant. As I understand, there are no lands that can be selected 
under this bill except grazing lands. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. JONES. And these are rather poor grazing lands, too? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The land is rich enough, if we could only 
get the moisture. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I understand that; but I was assuming 
from the statements made that the moisture is not available, 
or at least that nobody knows of any source of moisture at the 
present time, taking the lands as they are. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. There is an amendment pending, I understand, 
that fixes $1.25 per acre as the minimum price at which these 
lands can be sold. Does the Senator think that the lands that 
will be selected under this bill can be sold at $1.25 an acre? 

Mr. D S. I should doubt it; but I yield to the judg- 
ment of my colleague regarding that matter. I believe my col- 
league has assented to the amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think most of the lands 
would bring $1.25 an acre. I do not know. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, the original sales at any rate 
can not exceed 640 acres to any one person? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator think that a person would 
buy such grazing lands as there are there and pay $1.25 per 
acre for them unless he had the hope of buying up a lot of this 
land from other people and getting it into a large body? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it would be bought largely by people 
who already have irrigated farms, as an adjunct to their farms. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator think that most of this land 
would be selected adjacent to or near irrigated sections? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think so; yes. 

Mr. JONES. The 7,000,000 acres? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think so. 

Mr. JONES. How many different irrigated sections are 
there in the State? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the whole State, wherever they have any 
farms at all, it is through irrigation. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I know that. I had the impression that 
there were not very many irrigated sections in Nevada. ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that that would hardly express it, because there are small 
streams all over the State—not extensive ones, but they are 
found in a great many places in the State. In fact, there are 
farms in every valley in the State, but they are not large. 
There are mountain streams. Our State is divided by 8 or 10 
mountain ranges running north and south, and the valleys are 
fed by mountain streams, snow streams, 

Mr. JONES. So it is the Senator’s opinion, then, that most 
of this 7,000,000 acres of land will be purchased by persons who 
ure already farming lands there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator that in my opinion 
they would be the chief purchasers of this land. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the Senator knows more about Ne- 
vada than I do. I had an impression that that would not be 
the case at all. I think it would be very desirable if that situa- 
tion would follow. The only thing that occurred to me, from 
what little I have seen of Nevada, was that I thought this 
limitation of $1.25 an acre would probably nullify the purposes 
of the act or result in the land eventually going into large 
ownerships. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I think not. That is not our view of it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat 
I wish to say that he has asked some interesting questions, and I 
have here the rainfall statistics for the State of Nevada, which 
will possibly give the Senator from Washington an idea of the 
great difference between the lands in Nevada generally and 
those in the States of heavier rainfall. 

I notice that the State is divided into various districts, of 
course, and the bureau has stations at the places named, and 
generally the elevation is given. Of course, the elevation cuts 
a very material figure in the amount of precipitation. 

I notice that the station at Austin, in Lander County, had an 
elevation of 6,500 feet and the average annual rainfall from 
1877 to 1908 was 11 inches. At Battle Mountain, during the 
same period—that being at an elevation of 4,843 feet—the aver- 
age rainfall was 6.71 inches. At Belmont, Nye County, at an 
elevation of 8,000 feet, the average annual rainfall from 1889 
to 1905 was 8.67 inches. In Eureka County the average annual 
rainfall was 6.48 inches. In Humboldt County the average an- 
nual rainfall was 3.83 inches. In Esmeralda County the aver- 
age annual rainfall was 4.98 inches. In Elko County, the aver- 
age annual rainfall from 1870 to 1909, a period of 39 years, was 
7.22 inches; and so it goes all through the State. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that really confirms the impres- 
sion I had, and that impression led me to ask the questions that 
I did ask, because I am not opposed to the proposition of the 
Senator from Nevada. I am in favor of it. 

Mr. FALL, I am in favor of it; and it was the figures here 
and my knowledge of the western country that caused me to 
make the remark that, in so far as New Mexico was concerned, 
the limitation of land of this kind to one ownership of 640 acres 
constituted a liability rather than an asset. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and I think the limitation that it can not 
be purchased for less than $1.25 an acre has the same effect.“ 


Mr. FALL. Very likely. 
Mr. JONES. I should like to see them get all the money they 


possibly can out of it. I am inclined to think that would be a 
handicap on accomplishing the purposes desired by this legisla- 
tion rather than a help to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Washington whether it is not altogether likely 
that lands that will not bring $1.25 an acre will not sell at all? 

Mr. JONES. That is what I think. I do not think they will 
sell at all. I think the State will simply have them on its 
hands and get nothing out of them. 

Mr. WALSH. What I mean is, would the Senator feel that 
if a minimum price of 50 cents were put on the land the situa- 
tion would be any different? 

Mr. JONES. I think it would be a little bit different; but 
as to much of the land I have seen in Nevada, I doubt if it 
would bring 50 cents an acre. 

Mr. WALSH. The point I am making is that beyond ques- 
tion there are some of these lands that are worth more than 
$1.25 an acre, and this simply restrains the sale of lands that 
are valuable for less than that. My idea is that if land will 
not sell for $1.25 an acre it will not sell for anything. 

Mr. JONES. I doubt if there is any very considerable amount 
of this land, from the descriptions given by the Senator from 
Nevada, and what I know myself in a general way of the terri- 
tory, that will sell for $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, referring to the remarks of the 
Senator from Montana, we have found in western Texas, for 
instance, between the Pecos and the Rio Grande—which, to- 
gether with the southern part of New Mexico and Arizona, we 
were taught when I was in school constituted the “Great 
American Desert“; that portion of the country lying southwest 
of the State of Nevada, the Llano Estacado, that we used to 
read about in the old geography, was the “Great American 
Desert“ at that time—we discovered this: That Texas, retain- 
ing to herself when she came into this-Union all her own lands, 
handling them as she pleased, so that she was not embarrassed 
by the diversity of opinion existing as it does at present be- 
tween the Representatives in Congress and the Senators from 
the different States where different conditions exist—Texas, not 
being so embarrassed, but handling her own lands, by disposing 
of lands in eight-section tracts, approximately 5,000 acres, 
granting first the prior right of homestead, and attached to that 
the right to purchase eight sections on 40 years’ time at 4 per 
cent interest, has developed a State of independent, prosperous 
cattle farmers upon just such lands as are embraced in a great 
portion of the area of the Southwest which compares in annual 
rainfall with the figures which I have just read for Nevada. 
That is, in the plains between the Pecos and the Rio Grande, 
extending up into New Mexico south of an east-and-west line 
drawn through the middle of my State, for instance, the average 
rainfall in that plains country is about 8.62 inches, entirely too 
little, of course, to justify trying to raise forage crops. But we 
have discovered there that we can sell lands by selling them on 
long time, and we can sell land provided we are allowed to sell 
them in tracts of sufficient size to enable the purchaser to keep 
from 100 to 250 head of cattle upon a tract of land. 

These statistics, and I have them here if any Senator would 
desire to read them, and my own judgment is confirmed by the 
report of the Department of Agriculture here and also from the 
Interior Department, show that in that section of the country it 
requires 40 acres on an average for one cow, so that 640 acres 
would simply mean that the average purchaser owning the land 
could only run 16 head of cattle. You can not run dairy cattle 
on dry land of that character. You must have feed to produce 
milk, cheese, and butter. The consequence is that you can only 
run range cattle. 

The people of the United States generally do not understand 
what we in this arid region are attempting to secure. The in- 
teresting part is that the great Southwest, the remaining por- 
tion of the great American desert, constitutes a great cattle- 
raising portion of the United States. There is your breeding 
ground. By some policy which will enable the settlers in that 
country to acquire a sufficient amount of land to graze 100 or 
150 head of cattle, they can raise the calves which go north and 
constitute the feeders, and they can feed the people of this 
country. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. The hour of 2 o'clock has arrived. I should 
like to make an inquiry. There is not any unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
there is not. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business for the reason I stated a while ago. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


LANDS IN NEVADA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S., 2520) granting to the State of Nevada 
7,000,000 acres of land in said State for the use and benefit of 
the public schools of Nevada and the State University of the 
State of Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has the floor. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the state of business? Is the bill that was under con- 
sideration when we went into executive session before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that, under the ruling made by the Vice President earlier in the 
session to-day, the bill under consideration when the hour of 2 
o'clock arrived is now the unfinished business. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pittman] to that bill. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 7, after the word “of” and 
before “under,” insert “to citizens of the United States by 
sale to the highest bidder at public auction upon due notice, 
and at not less than $1.25 per acre.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington desire to address the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that the amendment has 
been adopted. I do not wish to speak to that amendment but 
to the bill. I wish to inquire—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is another amendment to perfect the 
text which I wish the Senator would allow to be acted on first. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is that other amendment pending or 
has it been submitted? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been of- 
fered, and it will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 12, after the word “land” 
and before the period, insert “under the terms and in the 
manner provided in this act.” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to sax 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is voted on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just a moment, and then I will yield to 
the Senator. In line 9, page 1 of the bill, after the word “ un- 
appropriated,” there ought to be inserted the words “and un- 
reserved.” Will the Senator from Nevada consent to make 
that change in the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Les; I consent to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now I should like to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada whether any change has been made in the 
amount of land donated by the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There has been no amendment offered of 
that character. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like the Senator to offer an 
amendment. I think the amount specified in the bill is entirely 
too large and ought to be cut down. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hope the Senator will not offer such an 
amendment. I tried to explain to-day very carefully the con- 
dition and the character of the land. It seems to me that 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the pending 
amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. In section 3, page 2, line 12, after the word 
“land” insert “under the terms and in the manner provided 
in this act.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in my opinion 
that is not necessary because in the very section he is under- 
taking to amend the provision is “that the land herein granted 
shall be disposed of under such laws, rules, and regulations as 
may now or hereafter be prescribed by the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada not inconsistent herewith.” The section itself 
provides perfectly how the land shall be disposed of, and it 


seems to me it is entirely useless to have this amendment added 
to the text. If the Senator will give his attention to that phase 
of the bill, I believe he himself will admit that there is no 
necessity for the amendment. f 

Mr. PITTMAN. The object of placing it there is simply a 


precaution. I may say that there are laws existing in the. 


State of Nevada to-day for the disposal of this character of 
land, and at the time the million acres were granted to our 
State they passed an act in the legislature for the disposal 
of that land by subsequent grants of that character. I do not 
want this land or any of it to be conveyed under that former 
act of Nevada. That is the reason why I took the precaution 
to put this language in by way of amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that that obviates the difficulty 
the Senator speaks of because it provides for the disposition of 
the land provided for in this bill, and the same section that 
the amendment is offered to specifically prescribes how the land 
shall be disposed of. It seems to me it is perfectly useless to 
put that amendment in section 3. Of course if the Senator 
wants to have it go in, I shall not object as far as that is 
concerned, but I do know it will do the bill no good, and it 
may muddle the decision if it ever goes before the court, as 
to what was really meant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The bill is as in the Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In section 1, page 1, line 4, I move to 
strike out “ 7,000,000 acres ” and to insert “ 3,000,000 acres.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington whether he does not regard the grant of 3,042,000 
made to the State of Washington as very much more valu- 
able than a grant of 7,000,000 or 10,000,000 acres to the State 
of Nevada, knowing, as he does, the difference in climate, the 
scarcity of water in Nevada, the fact that these lands have 
been open for years under liberal land laws and have not as 


yet been entered upon? Will it be possible for any such con- - 


dition to exist in the State of Washington, and was not the 
grant of 3,000,000 acres to the State of Washington a very 
much more valuable grant than the proposed grant of 7,000,000 
acres or than even a grant of 10,000,000 acres would be to 
the State of Nevada? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if any such grant as 
that has been made to the State of Washington, it undoubtedly 
would be more valuable, because the lands in the State gen- 
erally, as has been stated by the Senator from Nevada, are 
more valuable. But there has been no such grant as that 
made to the State of Washington. The State of Washington 
has received from the Federal Government grants which con- 
tained that many acres of land, perhaps, but it was not granted 
as 3,000,000 acres of land. It was granted as sections 16 and 
36, and the State of Washington took it, whether it was a 
glacier on the top of a mountain, or a burned-out forest, or a 
desert, whereas in the bill here proposed you are granting to the 
State of Nevada the privilege of selecting, out of all the public 
domain in the State, the very best there is. If there is a water 
hole or a stream or if there is a fertile piece of land in the 
State, it will be taken by the State under this grant. The 
State of Washington never had any such privilege. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the State of Nevada, I will say 
in answer to the Senator’s question, has already received from 
the Federal Government the same grant which the State of 
Washington received, which the Senator is referring to now. 
The grant proposed in this bill is in addition to that. The State 
of Nevada received section 16 and section 36, and the State of 
Nevada was of the opinion that it was more advantageous to 
the State to take the privilege of selecting, out of the public 
domain, 3,000,000 acres of land, and that bargain was made 
between the Federal Government and the State of Nevada. 
The State surrendered sections 16 and 36 and selected 3,000,000 
acres, so that it has had the benefit of the same grant that the 
State of Washington has had, and disposed of it through the 
agreement which their own legislature proposed in a manner 
which they thought most advantageous. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But does the Senator contend that the 
8,000,000 acres heretofore granted to the State of Nevada com- 
pare at all in value with the 3,000,000 granted to the State of 
Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I did not hear the first part of the 
Senator's question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I ask whether the Senator regards the 
3,000,000 acres heretofore granted to the State of Nevada as 
at all comparable in value to the 3,000,000 acres granted to the 
State of Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That would be rather a haphazard mat- 
ter, because ours was taken as it came, regardless of the descrip- 
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tion of land, whereas the State of Nevada, I assume, took the 
best 3,000,000 acres there were in the public domain in the 


State. So I am not able to say how it could compare. All I 
can say is that I prefer the State of Washington to the State 
of Nevada, and I am glad I live there instead of in Nevada. 
There is a better climate and there is better land generally 
speaking, although 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to state to the Senator that with 
the 3,000,000 acres heretofore granted to the State of Nevada by 
the Government it hus taken 20 years or more to dispose of that 
land grant at the price of $1.25 an acre. Does not the Senator 
regard that as an indication that the land has very little value? 
Does the Senator suppose for a moment that a grant of 3,000,000 
acres made to the State of Washington 30 or 40 years ago would 
not have been exhausted by this time? 

There is another thing I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am inclined to think, Mr. President, 
that a grant made 30 or 40 years ago in the State of Wash- 
ington would have been exhausted by this time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator further 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me answer that question, if the 
Senator please. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is a distinct proposition, 
and it leads to a thought that goes to the principles underlying 
this bill or similar bills. The Senator asked if a grant of land 
to the State of Washington 30 or 40 years ago would not have 
been exhausted by this time. One of the great misfortunes in 
the conduct of the public lands owned by the State has been 
that they have been exhausted too rapidly, and that the returns 
have not been adequate, so that, generally speaking, there has 
grown up a great body of public opinion which, while it is in 
favor of the full use and development by the public of the public 
lands prefers that the distribution shall be made by the Federal 
Government and not by the State government. 

The Senator knows the great private interests that are con- 
cerned in securing the valuable resources of the public domain, 
and the greater opportunity that they have in dealing with the 
State government in subserving their purposes, and often selfish 
purposes, compared with the opportunity which they would have 
in dealing with the Congress of the United States. Conse- 
quently, it has been considered a wise public policy to ordinarily 
work out through Congress than through the State legislature, 
not that the people who think in that way are opposed to the 
beneficial use and distribution of the land. They are in favor 
of that, but they prefer that it shall be under the control of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
another.question. He doubtless knows that a grant of 10,000,000 
acres was made to the State of Arizona and about 12,000,000 
acres to the State of New Mexico, whilst to the other Western 
States grants were made of from 3,000,000 acrés to 8,000,000 
acres. Does not the Senator know that the reason for the larger 
grants to Arizona and New Mexico was because those States 
had a larger area of land without moisture, without water, 
than any of the other States and that the lands themselves were 
not as valuable as those granted to the other States? Does not 
the Senator admit that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Ido not deny it, Mr. President. I do not 
regard it as very essential, whatever the facts may be in that 
regard, but I am not particularly advised in the matter. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The report of the committee shows the 
fact that 10,000,000 acres were granted to Arizona and 12,000,- 
000 acres to New Mexico, and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that, on the average, the lands in those States are of less 
value, simply because they have not moisture, than in the other 
States, and that that condition justified the larger grant to 
those States. Now, I ask the Senator if we acted justly toward 
those States in granting them ten and twelve million acres, re- 
spectively, does not equal justice require that similar grants 
should be made to the State of Nevada, which ranks with those 
States in the matter of aridity and is far behind all the sur- 
rounding States in water supply? 

I should like to have an answer from the Senator. It seems 
to me to be perfectly conclusive that justice requires that 
Nevada should have the same number of acres as the other two 
States which stand upon a par with it as to aridity, these three 
States being exceptional in their aridity among all the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not agree with the 
Senator in the conclusion which he draws. Of course we know 
how much grant has been made to Arizona and to New Mexico, 
and also the area of public lands within those States; but as to 


the bearing of that fact upon the policy of granting large quan- 
tities of lands to the States I differ entirely with the Senator. 
The State of Nevada, as has been so often remarked in this 
debate, has already had its selection, and in that respect it had 
an advantage, so far as I am informed, over any other State. 

The fact that there is a large area of public land in the State 
and that the land is of small value does not involve in any way 
whatever the policy which should direct the United States in 
dealing with the public domain. The same policy should apply 
whether the land is valuable or whether it is cheap. There is no 
reason why a distinction should be made between the State of 
Nevada and other States. 

Our State has never had the advantage which the Senator 
speaks of, and never asked for it. We do not propose to ask 
for it, so far as I am concerned. If I knew a bill would pass 
Congress granting the State of Washington 3,000,000 acres of 
land out of the public domain if I would introduce it, I would 
not introduce it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator doubtless realizes that the 
3,000,000 acres already granted the State of Washington are 
much more valuable than the 7,000,000 acres proposed to be 
granted to the State of Nevada. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that matter has been 
gone over entirely. I do not know that that is the case. I know 
that, generally speaking, the lands in the State of Washington 
are more yaluable, but whether the chance selections of sections 
by numbers that come on the map would produce lands more 
valuable than the privilege of selecting 3,000,000 acres after 
examining the character of the land I am not able to say, and I 
do not suppose the Senator from Nevada is able to say. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
certain facts in regard to the land, which I believe will indicate 
to him the value of the land. There are 67,000,000 acres of 
unoccupied and unowned land. When I say “ unowned land.“ I 
mean land not in private ownership. In 1900 there were 
2,565,647 acres in farms, improved, and unimproved; and in 
1910—10 years later—with all of this vast amount of land open 
to acquisition under the homestead laws, the desert-land laws, 
the Carey Act, and the enlarged homestead act, we find that the 
amount was only 2,714,757 acres; in other words, the land taken 
up in those 10 years was only 149,110 acres of those 67,000,000 
acres. I simply call that to the attention of the Senator as an 
indication of the undesirability of that land. From personal 
knowledge of the State, I know it is a fact that all of the known 
supply of water has been taken up and is now held and owned, 
and the land that is left, which is subject to selection, is simply 
arid land without any known water supply. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if I understand, then, the 
conclusion of the Senator from Nevada, it is that all of this 
land is arid or semiarid, and that practically none of it is agri- 
cultural land. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know that it would be a correct 
definition to say that it is not agricultural land. So far as the 
soil is concerned, it is quite rich, but the land is not capable 
at the present time of any great agricultural development be- 
cause of the lack of water. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Two things are necessary to make it agri- 
cultural land—one is the soil and the other is the water. If it 
can not receive the water, either from the streams in the moun- 
tains or from the sky, no matter what the soil may be, I would 
suppose it could scarcely be denominated agricultural land. The 
Senator from Nevada has information on that subject and 1 
have not; hence my question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have stated the character of the land. 
character of the soil is good, but it is without water. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that the Senator's bill pro- 
vides that not more than one section of this land may be sold 
by the State to any one person or corporation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will say it is all, or practically all 
of it, nonirrigable, nonagricultural land, fit only for stock rais- 
ing. I do not know much about the State: I have been through 
it a few times and have seen considerable of the stretch in its 
territory, but my observation would lead me to believe that as 
to most of this land one section would not be sufficient to make 
stock raising profitable. Therefore, if the State sells this land 
a section at a time to one individual, that person must take it 
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necessarily not for his own. use, but for the purpose of selling 
it to some one else. If that were in an agricultural section 
there would be no danger of. the land falling into the hands of 
two or three corporations or a very. few persons, because in an 
agricultural State the business is not so profitable that it can 
he carried on on a large scale where all of the help must be 
hired. Hence we naturally get down to small farms in the end; 
though there may be big ones in the beginning of the develop- 
ment of a State. Exactly, it seems to me, the opposite rule now 
prevails; and that; under the provisions of this bill, in a very. 
few years, if the land were sold in a few years, it would prac- 
tically all fall into the hands of a few cattle companies or cor- 
porations. It may be that that would be better for the State 
at least, the land would be used. I am not criticizing it; but 
having something of a wholesome fear about such an immense 
tract of territory falling into the hands of a very few people, 
J inquire of the Senator from Nevada if he himself does not also. 
join in that apprehension? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
has asked that question. I think it is very pertinent in this 
consideration. I believe this land will be purchased by ex- 
isting farmers. In our section, of country, as I explained a 
while ago, we have a great many mountain streams, They are 
small. We find probably one or two or sometimes three ranches, 
three farins, at the mouth of one of these gulches. Those one 
or two or three farms consume. all of the water in those little 
streams on which they are located. There is no question but 
that 640 acres of this arid: land adjoining an irrigated ranch 
would have value to the farmer, and considerable value. 

In the first place, in the early spring when the snow is melt- 
ing in that mountainous country. there is generally a surplus 
of water, but as the spring goes on the water decreases until 


there is not sufficient to irrigate any more than the farm which 


would be at the mouth of the gulch; but by fencing in 640 acres 
of this arid land adjoining the irrigated farm it is found in the 
early. spring that there will be a small amount of water to put on 
the adjoining tract; and while it would not be sufficient to raise 
a crop of hay, it would stimulate the growth of grass on those 
640 acres. By handling your stock on those 640 acres. of land 
in. a judicious way you: would get a great deal of benefit out of 
it, and, in my opinion, it would be a great boon to the farmers. 
in my State, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right here I wish to ask, does the Senator- 
from Nevada think that there are many 640-acre tracts so con- 
nected with water holes or springs or streams that they could 
be slightly irrigated and which also would pay to be operated: 
as stock-raising farms? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I will say to the Senator I do not think 
80. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would require considerably more than 
that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. I think that such a tract, except as an 
adjunct to an existing irrigated ranch, would have very, little. 
value; and I have, therefore, in mind the sale of this land to 
existing farmers as a lot or a corral adjoining. such a ranch. 
Of course, as the Senator from North Dakota knows, we have 
no right to fence in the public domain, and very properly. should 
not have a right to do so. A farmer who has homesteaded a 
piece of land at the mouth of one of those streams. has no 
known way to-day, of acquiring any additional land adjoining 
his place, and yet for the: purpose of a. corral, for the purpose 
of handling his stock during the haying season and during times 
while they are being fed and taken care of, it would be valuable. 

So far as the land dropping into the hands of a few persons 
is concerned, I do not. fear that. The Senator from North 
Dakota asked me that question and I want to answer it. I do 
not fear it for this reason: The method of seleetion of land is: 
such that I do.not fear that danger, because the land is nearly. 
always taken up in the vicinity. of some existing ranch, some 
farm, as I have stated. That was the disposition which was: 
made of the first 2,000,000 acres of land which we had in the 
State. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Possibly the Senator can draw upon his 
knowledge. of conditions. in New Mexico. His colleague [Mr. 
NeWrANDS] just stated that there had been some ten or twelve 
million acres of land of like character granted to the State of 
New Mexico. Well, what has been the result of that grant? 
Has it been sold? If it has been sold, has it fallen into the 
hands of a few so that immense tracts of many thousands of: 
acres are held by one corporation or by one man? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I can not answer that question from my 
personal knowledge. I, wish, however, to say that in our State 
the 2,000,000 acres: which we have heretofore received did not 
fall into the hands of a few people, but its ownership is 


‘scattered all over the State. We have some 2,000 people there 


who have. participated: in: the purchase. 
Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have been reading dur- 


ing some years past of the immense tracts of land, we will say, 


in Texas, where one man would own two or three hundred 
thousand acres, and, as I understood, similar tracts were 
owned in New Mexico by one individual or corporation, and that 
it was as though one man would own an entire county or, indeed, 
several: large counties. I do not know how much truth there 
is in that; I do not even know that it has been detrimental to 


those States; but certainly it is against the present spirit of the: 
American. people to allow the public domain to fall into the 


hands of a comparatively few people. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say. to the Senator from North 
Dakota that in our State of Nevada we have not been annoyed 


very much by the public domain falling into the hands of. any- 
body, because of our 70,000,000 acres of land we only have a little 


over 3,000,000 acres of it in private ownership. About 18.000, 
000 acres: of it are reserved for forest reserves, and there is 
some of it in Indian reservations. All of the inducements that 
the Government has held out to. settlers: have failed to entice 
people because the land: subject to irrigation had been taken 


‘up at an early date. The land that is now there is not enticing. 
to homesteaders; it is not subject to being taken up under the 
‘desert-land act, because that act requires that you must show 


that you own sufficient water to irrigate-the tract, and they have 
not the water. Therefore all of those acts have failed: For 
instance, in 1872 we passed the desert-land act; which at first 
allowed a man to take up 640 acres; the act was then amended 
to, make it 320 acres of land; and yet. in all those years since 


1872 there have only been 384 entries. We have not had any 


monopolization of land in our State. 


This proposed act would be of great benefit to existing furm- 
ers in Nevada because it would enable them to obtain some of 


this arid land next to their irrigated homesteads; it would give 
them a corral; it would allow them to fence it off next to their 


ranch; and it would stimulate the growth of grass on it. There 
Is grass. on this land, though not a, great. deal: of it, but we 
have found out that by fencing this. arid land you can enor-- 
mously increase the growth of grass by keeping the stock off it 
‘at certain seasons of the year and by not letting them stay 
on the land too long at one time. They can take this original 
640 acres and make it produce something; they can make it 


produce some meat. This legislation will help our farmers; it 


will help develop our State, for it. will bring under semicultiva- 


tion land that could not be brought under cultivation in any 


‘other way. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ask him a question. He understands the 
subject of public lands much better than I do, so L want to ask 
him if the main purpose of this bill is not to turn something 
over ta the State of Nevada which it can dispose of and make 
useful in providing education for the children of the State? 
That is the main purpose of the bill, is it not? 

Mr, PITTMAN. The main purpose of the bill, of course, is to 
improve our schools in the State and to endow our State uni- 
versity. That is the main purpose of the bill; but, in addition 
to that, there is the benefit, I will say to the Senator, of bringing 
under cultivation land that would not be brought under cultiva- 
tion by any other method of disposal of which I know. 

Mr. WEEKS. It seems to me that one of the difficulties with 
this bill is that it is based on the proposition that some of the 
States have-received more land than has the State of Nevada: 
If this additional grant of public land is made to the State of 
Nevada, then some other State may very properly come in here 
and say, “Nevada has been granted more than I have in the 
shape of Government lands,” and thus we will have a constant 
repetition of bills of this kind without knowing definitely: 
whether or not absolute justice is being done in all cases. Why 
would it not be better to have a general bill applying to all of 
the States, if it is good policy to turn over the public lands to the 
States for school purposes, so that each State might be treated 
us it should be treated on the basis of the number of children 


to be educated? On that basis, it seems to me, Nevada has 


already received more than its fair share of the public lands, 
because I notice from the report that in the case of some of the 
States: they have not received more than 3,000,000 acres of land, 
although they have twenty. times as many children to educate- 


as there are in Nevada. What I should like would be to have 


some: proposition which would do absolute justice in all cases 
and which would cover all the public-land States instead of an 
individual State as in this: instance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is true, Mr. President, that the popula- 
tion of Nevada is very small, and it would occur very naturally 
to one that population: would determine the amount of money 
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that would be needed; but that is not entirely true. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that we have 360 
schools in our State, and we have not half enough now. We 
have a school for three children, for instance. If we can not 
get any more than three children in a school, we have a school 
for that number just the same. It is our theory in Nevada 
that no child should be deprived of education simply by reason 
of the misfortune of not being close to some settlement. There- 
fore the school system in our State is very expensive. We have 
little isolated communities off in the mountains and in the 
valleys, and I will say to the Senator that to-day the chief por- 
tion of our State tax is for school purposes. 

I think that it will be agreed that we have a right to desire 
to build up a big university out in that section of the country. 

In that section of the country there should be a big univer- 
sity. There are greater opportunities for agricultural research 
in Nevada than in nearly any other portion of the West. There 
is greater opportunity for mining research in that country than 
nearly anywhere in the West. We are building up now a great 
agricultural university, and we are going to build up a great 
mining university. We are going into research investigations 
of all kinds and character. We are now sending to other uni- 
versitles and picking out the very best men we can obtain from 
those universities, and we are indulging the hope that the Goy- 
ernment will at least aid us in that work to the extent of this 
grant of 7,000,000 acres out of 67,000,000. The land is not 
valuable; it will not bring much, and the amount of 7,000,000 
acres will enable us to do no more than should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill provides that only 640 
acres of land can be sold to any citizen or individual, but there 
is nothing to prevent 20 citizens buying from the State of 
Nevada 640 acres of land each, and just as soon as title from 
the State is passed to the 20 individuals, or the very next 
day, they can transfer that land to one corporation or to one 
individual. a 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, is not that 
true with regard to all lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, that is true in regard to 
all lands; but it is also true that whenever a man goes upon the 
public domain and makes a homestead entry he has got to com- 
ply with the law; he has got to live upon the land; he has 
got to do improvements upon the land; and he has got to show 
that the land is capable of cultivation and a fit place for a home 
before he can secure title to it. In this case it is entirely dif- 
ferent. The State makes the selection; the State sells the 
land to an individual; but the individual is not required to 
live on the land a second; the individual is not required to make 
any kind of improvements upon the land; the individual is not 
supposed to make a home on the land; and therefore it is 
quite different from the case of the entryman who goes upon 
a piece of public land for the purpose of making a home. 

That is why I call attention to this matter. I do not see 
why the Senator from Nevada objects to saying plainly and 
bluntly to the Senate of the United States that the character 
of the land in Nevada is such that the only way it can be used 
is for grazing purposes, and that the State intends to sell this 
land, and that it will be used for grazing purposes in large 
tracts. I know the State well enough, Mr, President, to say 
that the land is not going to be held in 640-acre tracts. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have already stated my views in regard 
to this land, so that it becomes unnecessary for me to answer 
the Senator again. I believe that this land will be purchased 
by existing farmers as an adjunct to their existing ranches. I 
think that is the chief value of it; and, that being its chief value, 
it will go to that source. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely want to say that the 
iden of the situation as stated by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumner]—who I regret is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber—is, in my opinion, correct. However, I am 
not going to complain at all about that, knowing that to be 
the condition; but I think it ought to be stated plainly and 
frankly exactly what the land will be used for, and that will be 
for grazing purposes. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 
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Mr. FALL. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MCCUMBER] 
asked a question a few moments ago with reference to New 
Mexico. The Senator from Utah is now referring to the use 
of these lands. I will say to the Senator that I will be more 
than glad to explain to the Senate exactly how New Mexico is 
availing herself of the donated lands, how she has found it 
possible to utilize them to some benefit, why she is so utilizing 
them, and why we are opposed to a grant to an individual lim- 
ited to 640 acres. I will explain the necessity for large acreages 
when an opportunity arises, now or at any other time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought I could turn to the 
Statistical Abstract and ascertain the amount paid per annum 
for educating each student in the various States. I have been 
unable to find the table, but, if my memory serves me right, 
Nevada does not pay any more per capita for the education of 
her children than many of the other States of the Union pay, 
and there are a great many that pay more per capita; so that 
the reference made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] is, to my mind, very pertinent and has a bearing upon 
the situation. 

Mr. President, I have no idea of discussing this bill beyond 
what I said when it was under discussion several days ago; 
but I do believe that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], now pending, ought to 
be adopted. I believe that would be more just to the other 
States, and I believe that at least Nevada would be placed on 
an equal footing in every respect and on a footing a great deal 
more than equal if 3,000,000 acres of land are granted to that 
State. Taking everything into consideration, the population, 
the value of the land, and every other question that has been 
discussed affecting this bill—taking them all into consideration, 
weighing them in any way that you please, I can not see, for 
the life of me, why, if Nevada receives 3,000,000 acres, she 
would not be in just as good a position, and perhaps a better 
position, than the other States. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I want to make a statement. I 
am in favor of the principle of the bill now before the Senate, 
und I shall at the proper time go somewhat at length into fig- 
ures and details, which might not prove very interesting at this 
time, but which will shed some light, I think, upon the matter 
of the value to the United States of the remaining public lands 
in the United States and of the proper method of handling 
those lands. > 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraanx] has referred in his 
table to the fact that New Mexico received quite a large dona- 
tion of land. That fact has been referred to upon several occa- 
sions, and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] 
asked as to how New Mexico was handling her land. The re- 
ceipts of the commissioner of public lands in New Mexico for 
the last fiscal year amounted to $710,000. The income to the 
public schools was $258,000, and that will continue, I think, as 
a permanent income or will increase. 

New Mexico received altogether from the United States at 
various times, including the donation when she finally came 
into the Union, a total of approximately 12,000,000 acres. She 
proceeded to locate that land as soon as possible. Of course 
this includes, Mr. President, school sections 2, 32, 16, and 36. 
We were enabled to locate our lieu lands, as we call them, in 
rather large bodies; that is, in the Spanish land grants, Indian 
reseryes, and other reserves. For the school sections which we 
were entitled to within the area covered by those reserved lands 
we were allowed under the act of Congress to locate lieu lands 
wherever we pleased. In that way we have been able to locate 
lands in larger bodies than would otherwise have been the case. 

Now, sir, there has been as much as 47,000 acres of these 
lands in New Mexico sold to one individual or to one corpora- 
tion. Those lands were added to the lands donated in 1898. 
They were located, possibly by misunderstanding or mistake, 
in an area where it would require 100 acres or more of such 
lands to furnish grazing for one head of cattle, one cow. They 
were located in what we call the Malpi country, or the lava-bed 
country, and the salt flats in southern New Mexico, largely in 
my county in New Mexico. They were possibly the least val- 
uable of any lands so located or any of the donated lands. As 
I say, they were located in 1898. There was a portion of this 
tract which was fit for colonization, approximately 5,000 acres 
out of the total of 47,000 acres. The largest number of cattle 
which has ever been grazed upon that land, or which it will 
carry, is less than 1,500. 

To illustrate, to give the Senators here some idea of the area 
required for grazing, I will state that three years or more ago, 
through the Agricultural Department, a reservation was made 
in my State, New Mexico, by the then President of the United 
States for the purpose of establishing a grazing experiment. 
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Under a contract made at that time—a contract then in exist- 
ence and afterwards signed and now being carried out—a cattle- 
man was allowed to graze his cattle upon this acreage, cutting 
out 10,000 acres of the total upon which stock should not be 
grazed, so that the natural grasses might be allowed to grow 
without being eaten, while the adjoining area should be utilized 
by this stockman, not overstocked, but the number of cattle per 
annum kept upon it that were necessary, in the opinion of the ex- 
pert of the Agricultural Department, to enable him to ascertain 
how the grasses would reseed themselves or how many cattle a 
given area in New Mexico would carry with safety. The number 
is limited in the contract to 1,500 head. The area set aside for 
the purpose is 232,000 acres. This will possibly be somewhat 
enlightening to the Senate as to the area which it is necessary 
to set aside for cattle-grazing purposes in that remaining por- 
tion of the “ great American desert.” 

I have here, and I will read into the Rercorp, at the proper 
time, the official letters and correspondence with the Agricul- 
tural Department, the Interior Department, and the Forestry 
Department, relating to New Mexico, as to the area necessary 
to use for the grazing of stock. I have received a letter on the 
subject since I made a statement a few days ago in the Senate, 
in which I said that we calculated 40 acres to a cow. I have 
had a confirmation from the Forestry Department as to the 
number of acres necessary for an animal, according to their 
statistics, in the State of New Mexico. They say that, cutting 
out from the reserves to which they refer possibly one-third to 
one-half of the total area as unfit for grazing, they find that it 
is necessary to provide 88.4 acres for a cow. Now, in our cal- 
culations ¿T 40 acres to an animal, we, of course, have not the 
privilege that the Forest Service has of excluding from the total 
area lands which are entirely unfit for grazing. In other words, 
we figure that out of 200,000 or 47,000 acres, as the case may be, 
possibly a third or a fourth of it is entirely unfit for any pur- 
pose; but we include that in the entire area in estimating 40 
acres per cow, while the Forest Service's estimate of 38 acres 
is cutting out such area as that, setting it aside. 

As to New Mexico, sir, our conditions were these: Embraced 
within our exterior limits was a total acreage of 78,485,760. 
Of this there was embraced in Spanish land grants, con- 
firmed by the Congress of the United States long prior to the 
establishment of the court of privatetand claims, 9,882,000 acres. 
Those Spanish land grants are held in acreages running from, 
we will say, 100,000 to a million and a half or more. They 
were obtained possibly by speculators or by investors in the early 
days. New Mexico is 300 years old, Mr. President. These 
grants, made by the Crown of Spain prior to the acquisition of 
New Mexico by this country, and, in fact, prior to the date 
of the Mexican revolution in 1810, and confirmed by the treaty 
stipulations between this country and old Mexico, went into the 
hands of comparatively a few individuals. With the exception 
of the community grants along the Rio Grande, which were 
irrigable grants, the greater area was an arid country, and the 
grants were made in very large acreage, because New Mexico 
was understood to be purely a stock country, as it is yet, aside 
from a comparatively few acres. 

The railroad land grants made directly by Congress were 
4,035,000 acres. In the Indian reserves in the State of New 
Mexico there are embraced 8,766,000 and a fraction acres. 
In the Pueblo Indian reservations, which were Spanish land 
grants in themselves, granted to something like 20 different 
communities of sedentary or Pueblo Indians, there are embraced 
985,000 acres. In the withdrawals by Executive orders and 
others, including the withdrawal to which I have just referred 
of 282,000 acres for cattle-grazing purposes, national monuments, 
military reserves, horse-breeding ranches, forest reserves, and 
so forth, there are withdrawn and held by the United States 
Government, of our total area, 16,029,105 acres. The remaining 
public lands in New Mexico now, out of 78,000,000 acres, total 
27,788,000 acres, or much less than a third of the area. 

Now, sir, for 60 years our citizens have been entitled to avail 
themselves of the public-land laws of the United States, just as 
the citizens of any other public-land State have been. Now, 
remember that we had 78,000,000 acres to start with. We have 
now 22,000,000 acres of public domain; and in 60 years, under 
the land laws as made by the Congress of the United States, 
while the Territory of New Mexico had no voice or vote in the 
Congress, the pioneers of New Mexico have been able to segre- 
gate from the public domain and acquire title to 3,700,000 acres 
out of a total of 78,000,000 acres. 

It was absolutely impossible for the people of New Mexico to 
acquire the lands under the present laws or customs. Therefore 
they gladly availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
the terms of the enabling act to locate the lands in tracts where 
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they could be leased and where they could be sold to actual set- 
tlers, constituting stock ranches, enabling us to continue our 
cattle breeding in the greatest cattle-breeding section of this 
country; and there is not a man in New Mexico who does not 
know that it is necessary, to enable any homesteader to support 
a family, for him to secure at the least estimate 4,000 acres of 
land in private ownership. Otherwise he can not make a living 
for himself and educate his children. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In cases such as the Senator is dis- 
cussing now—lands that are semiarid and more or less unfitted 
for agricultural purposes—does the Senator know why the lands 
should not be allowed to be taken in large quantities, even by 
a cattle company, if it is necessary to have a good many acres 
to support one cow? 

Mr. FALL. If you do not work it out in just that practicable 
way, Mr. President, the price of beef will continue to go up in 
these United States from day to day until we will be a nation 
of fish eaters, in my opinion, instead of a nation of beef eaters. 
This is where you are breeding cattle, where you are feeding 
cattle that come from the great ranges of the West. 

The settling up of this country, the cutting of the cattle 
away from the streams by the settlement upon such lands as 
can be used for agriculture, has left the great tabledands—the 
dry, arid portion of the country—without even water facilities, 
In my State we have hundreds of wells in which it has been 
necessary to go to a depth of 1,500 or 2,000 feet to obtain water 
with which to supply from 200 to 300 head of cattle at n pro- 
hibitive cost to a homesteader. Think of the condition! Water 
unavailable for any possible purpose within 1,000 to 1,500 or 
2,000 feet of the surface; a well costing, without equipment of 
engines, etc., for lifting the water but simply for the excavation 
of the well alone, from five to ten or fifteen thousand dollars! 

The Senator asks, “ Why not allow cattle-raising corporations 
or individuals ‘owning large herds of cattle to acquire more 
than 640 acres?” It is absolutely necessary that they should 
acquire it. What man with 640 acres can spend five, ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand dollars to develop water for the pur- 
pose of watering 16 head of cattle? Sixteen head of cattle, 
with an 80 per cent calf stock, would mean 12 calves a year. 
One-half of those calves would be for sale. Six calves bring- 
ing at the outside price, the very best which it is possible to 
realize, $80 each at the age of 8 months or $40 at the age of 
11 months would bring in a total income, a magnificent income: 
for this homesteader, of $180, not counting his expenses. 

What American citizen can educate a family of children on 
such an income, or can invite a wife to go with him to acquire 
such a homestead? Why, sir, it is necessary that those lands 
should be handled in large tracts. 

Of the total of 12,069,000 acres donated to New Mexico under 
the different acts by the Congress—I shall go into the statement 
more fully later—of that amount the State has acquired title to 
7,816,000 acres. It has not acquired title to the balance because 
of the red tape necessary to go through in the offices, in the 
bureaus, of this Government. The Congress made the grant 
absolutely. It is a grant in presenti, but with such restrictions 
as to mineral lands and as to reserved lands and as to surveyed 
lands—only a fraction of our remaining lands being surveyed— 
that before we can get them clear listed we make our application 
in the local land office just as an individual would; that ap- 
plication is passed upon and forwarded to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office; from the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office it goes formally to the Geological Bureau, and they 
must say whether there is any mineral upon these lands; and 
if they are not clear listed, as nearly one-half of our lands are 
not, that department holds them up there for years, subject to 
examination as to whether they are of a mineral character. 
So that we have been able so far to acquire title to only 7,800,000 
acres out of a total of 12,000,000 acres. 

Of that total, Mr. President—I think these figures are some- 
what enlightening—of the total of 7,816,000 acres we haye now 
under lease, paying an income to the public schools, assisting 
in the education of the children of New Mexico, 6,109,065 acres, 
producing a regular annual income approximating $258.0) for 
the education of the public-school children of New Mexico. We 
have disposed of 304,964 acres. The greater portion of the Innd 
which could be disposed of under the donations has not ns yet 
been clear listed so that it can be sold. We had 1,000,000 acres 
of land in the grant given to us to reimburse the State of 
New Mexico for some railroad bonds, which the Congress of 
the United States, by special act, forced us to assume ani pay. 
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The Congress then, in its generosity, gave the State of New 
Mexico a million acres of land with which to pay off these bonds 
which it had forced upon us. 

That land, or a great portion of it, we have not as yet been 
able to get clear listed. Applications are in for the sale of it. 
It will be sold. It will help to make homes. I want to say to 
you now, Mr. President, that in the State of New Mexico the 
citizens of that State and those coming in there desiring to 
make homes had rather give to the State of New Mexico $3 an 
acre than to take the homesteads from the United States free 
of cost. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I just wondered if the State had been able to 
sell yery much of those lands. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if we should offer those lands for 
sale at the minimum price fixed by Congress of $3 per acre for 
the greater portion of the area and $5 per acre on what we call 
the Pecos Valley side, I believe every foot of the land can be 
sold. 

Mr. JONES. Then there was a minimum price? 

Mr. FALL. But we must sell it in bodies of five to ten or 
fifteen or twenty thousand acres. 

Mr. JONES. What does the Senator think it would sell for 
in maximum parcels of 640 acres? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator by giv- 
ing him a little historical data. At the last election a candidate 
for Congress, who had been a Member of Congress from New 
Mexico, a gentleman of great attainments and fine character, 
thoroughly sincere and earnest, had offered in the House a 
640-acre bill which passed that body. In the last campaign, in 
every county in the State of New Mexico, an issue against that 
Member of Congress was his 640-acre homestead bill, and he 
was defeated.- He had been elected to Congress before and he 
was defeated by 5,000 majority; and in every precinct, in every 
county in that State, an issue was made against him of his 
advocacy of the 640-acre homestead bill. 

Mr. President. the conditions differ in the different States. 
New Mexico is, from her taxable property, building roads and 
supporting courts and educating children, and doing her duty 
as a State of this great Union to the best of the ability of her 
citizens. She is taxing herself, issuing bonds, placing a mort- 
gage upon the prosperity of future generations of New Mexico 
for the purpose of building roads, for example. I want to say 
to you just here that for every acre of land in private owner- 
ship in New Mexico benefited by this taxation, which we have 
voted upon ourselves for the construction of these public roads, 
there are 1,000 acres of the public domain benefited, and the 
Government of the United States gives us not one cent. And 
then, Mr. President, when we ask to be unhampered, to be al- 
lowed to handle the resources of our State in order that we may 
progress, that we may continue to educate the children of the 
coming generation, that we may continue to build good roads, 
thut we may continue to be worthy of citizenship in this great 
Nation, we are almost invariably met by just such expressions 
us were read into the Recorp from a newspaper article by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] this morning. Some one 

-in the United States seems to think the people of the West are 
anxious to take from the people of this country a magnificent 
domain, of immense value to the people throughout the different 
States of this Union, for the purpose of conferring it upon a few 
bloated bondholders or a few soulless corporations! 

Why. sir, we have the same interest in our State that the 
citizens of any of the older States have. We ask to be allowed 
the same privileges that the people of the older States have 
been allowed. We ask that our conditions be taken into con- 
sideration, and that you do us the justice to believe that we are 
just as honest, just as thorough and conscientious and loyal 
American citizens, as are the citizens of Connecticut or any of 
the older States of the North or South in this Union; that the 
citizenship of this great Western country of ours is American 
citizenship, exactly the same as that which was found in the 
original 13 Colonies. And, Mr. President, when we come to 
you and say that we know our conditions, we know what it is 
necessary for us to do, we ask you to place the same confidence 
in us; but I want to describe to your, sir, the reception that we 
meet with at the hands of the bureaucrats who are at the pres- 
ent time running this Government. 

A poor homesteader applies for 160 acres upon the public do- 
main in the State of New Mexico. He at once becomes an object 
of suspicion. Every little sixty-dollar clerk who has been sent out 
from Washington as an inspector of public lands or of public- 
land entries makes it his business to watch this homesteader, 


because the moment the application is filed apparently the sus- 
picion is aroused in the minds of some of the gentlemen who are 
in control of one branch of the administrative departments of 
this Government—that is, the Department of the Interior—that 
a thief is attempting to steal, not from the people of the United 
States but from the Department of the Interior, 160 acres. Why, 
sir, they seem to think, and actually the idea seems to rest in 
the minds of some of the gentlemen who are engaged every 
week in sending out plate matter to the weekly newspapers 
from the city of Washington in the name of conservation,“ and 
in the minds of many good citizens of the country, that when a 
man secures 160 acres of land he takes it away with him some- 
where. Why, sir, the land remains there. It can not be car- 
ried away. It is there yet. It is paying taxes to the local gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of inviting the homesteader to go upon the public do- 
main the tendency now is to throw every possible obstacle in 
his way to prevent him from acquiring a home; and this is 
shown in the matter of desert lands. If the Senators will read 
what is said in this report of 1915 from the General Land 
Office with reference to the desert lands, they will see that it 
has been made harder and harder and harder and harder for the 
settler to obtain a title, until now I say to you, sir, that under 
the rules and regulations issued within the last year or two 
not under the act of Congress, because that has not been 
changed—a man who makes application for a 320-acre desert- 
land entry takes his liberty in his hands and the penitentiary 
doors stare him in the face from the day that he makes his 
application to the day upon which 9 out of 10, as shown by 


these statistics, are rejected by some local inspector of the 


public-land office who knows nothing in the world about the 
conditions, 

Sir, this Government of ours should do as the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is doing, as the Government of India is doing, as the 
Australian Government and the other Governments are doing. 
It should invite the people of the United States to acquire in 
private ownership the remaining public lands instead of throw- 
ing obstacles around the acquisition of these lands and their 
settlement. But, Mr. President, instead of the inspector from 
the public-land office being welcomed, as he should be, by the 
homesteader desiring to settle his family upon the publie do- 
main; instead of his being received with pleasure by the chil- 
dren of that man, when he arrives in sight, as their friend, who 
is able to show them how to comply with the law and how to 
acquire their homes; instead of his being received in that way, 
the old frontiersman feels, sir, that if he could carry out his 
wishes in the matter he would receive him at the point of a 
Winchester rifle when he gets within rifle shot of the front door, 
because he comes as an enemy. 

I am stating these as facts from thirty-odd years of personal 
experience and familiarity with this southwestern country. I 
may say, in passing, that it has been my fortune to be associated 
with some of the larger private irrigation projects in my coun- 
try and with some of the railroads seeking to develop that 
country with the various development enterprises, and I think I 
know somewhat of what I am speaking in this instance. I have 
on file here, filed several years ago, appeals to the then Secretary 
of the Interior—not the present incumbent of that office—to 
modify in some way, if possible, the feeling that existed, at 
least through instructions to the special agents and the investi- 
gators of his department in our portion of the country. 

It is hard enough for any man from Nevada, from New Mex- 
ico, from Arizona, or from one of the other public-land States 
to impress the real situation upon Senators who have no knowl- 
edge, and could have no personal knowledge, of the conditions 
existing in each of these States. It is hard enough to get any 
kind of remedial legislation; and in every effort made by such a 
Senator there is always an amendment or some proposed com- 
promise or something offered which possibly unfits the bill for 
his purposes. For that reason I have said that the Senator from 
Nevada, of course understanding the conditions there, may know 
that his people can dispose of 640 acres without inviting the 
charge of collusion or fraud; they may be able to dispose of 640- 
acre tracts to individuals. I will say to him, however, that our 
experience under the act of 1898 was this: 

A great domain, 2,000,000 acres or more, was granted to New 
Mexico. With the exception of 22,000 acres sold by collusion, as 
it is claimed, in one of the timber districts in New Mexico to 
a lot of entrymen, each securing 169 acres—on this land there 
was no residence required—with the exception of that tract and 
one or two other tracts of similar character obtained in a simi- 
tar way, it was absolutely impossible for New Mexico to dis- 
pose of a foot of that land. Eighty acres, I think, out of 
2,000,000 acres of land, went to actual settlers! They were such 
lands as could not be used unless they could acquire more than 
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160 acres. So the only disposition made of this land was under 
such methods as brought about suits by the United States Gov- 
ernment to see that the purposes of the law were carried out, 
paralyzing the industry of New Mexico for years. They were 
finally compromised, and the parties did not go to the peni- 
tentiary. That is as much as I can say for them. But so far as 
the beneficial results were concerned, they were absolutely nil. 
We had the lands, but we could not dispose of them. 

I believe firmly that in New Mexico a 640-acre limit would 
only result in this: We would take it, of course, and then come 
back to Congress at the next session and ask it to relieve the 
640-acre limit still more, and we would keep coming to Congress 
until we finally persuaded it in one way or another to give us 
more; and in the meantime we would be looking with some little 
degree of partiality to the sale of those lands and with not too 
much strictness to the manner or method of sale. In other words, 
I say to you frankly the land could not be utilized if the law 
was strictly enforced and only 640 acres could be acquired by the 
individual. 

I have offered, and I shall call the attention of the Senate 
later to a bill for New Mexico donating or selling to New Mexico 
27,000,000 acres of unreserved and reserved land still remain- 
ing. I will say to the Senator from Montana that one of the 
provisions of the bill is that there shall be a guaranty that the 
State of New Mexico will pay out of the proceeds of those lands 
623 cents per acre to the United States Government for the 
benefit of its Reclamation Service. If we have those lands sold, 
we will pay to the Government of the United States $15,000,000 
for the 27,000,000 acres. 


Mr. President, I have figures here, taken from the records of- 


the Land Department itself, which show that for every acre of 
land in the State of New Mexico disposed of by this great Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the last five years the tax- 
payers of the United States have paid more than one cent per 
acre and the land has paid nothing to the United States; in 
other words, that the expenses of the administration of the 
public lands in New Mexico have been greater than the entire 
income from the disposition of such lands. Instead of being a 
great asset for the taxpayers of the United States, the citizens 
of the old States and the other States of the Union are being 
taxed for the support of the Land Department across the way 
in the city of Washington. The report of the Secretary himself 
and the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
when dissected, will show to you that the administration of the 
public lands in the United States to-day is being paid for by 
the taxpayers and that the proceeds of the public domain are 
being eaten up by clerks in the Public Land Office. Instead of 
there being $2,000,000 as shown in this report, I say to you that 
there is not one dollar of receipts above expenditures. The re- 
port itself does not show that the last Congress for the purpose 
of paying these expenses, as set forth in this report, appropri- 
ated more than $3,000,000 which was expended by the Land 
Office itself or by the Interior Department. 

I am not refiecting, Mr, President, I want it understood. 
Some Senators always fear that in remarks of the kind I am 
making there is intended some reflection, political or otherwise, 
upon the present incumbent of some ofice. Nothing is further 
from my thoughts. The present administration is pursuing ex- 
actly the course which has been pursued by former administra- 
tions. It is pursuing exactly the same methods of bookkeep- 
ing which they found in force when this administration took 
charge of the Land Office. They are disposing of lands in the 
same way they have been disposed of for years and years. 
Under the method of bookkeeping it is shown that $4,000,000 
were placed to the credit of the reclamation fund of the United 
States out of the sale of public lands. The Treasury report 
shows nothing like so much placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Interior Department’s report shows 
nearly a million dollars less; but these mistakes were made 
and have been made for years, not simply by this administration. 

Mr. President, it may be that we can not get a general meas- 
ure which would be satisfactory to the Senators from the dif- 
ferent States. For my State, or my portion of the country, 
the only satisfactory method of handling the public lands is to 
fet the local people handle them themselves. It costs too much 
In overhead charges to handle them from Washington. You 
can not do it without a loss. You can turn them over to the 
people of New Mexico and they will handle them at a profit, but 
they must not be restricted in handling such lands as the Sen- 
ator is now asking in regard to those to be donated to his State. 
The tracts must not be restricted to 160 acres or 320 acres or 
640 acres, The only object in making a restriction would be to 
prevent lands from going into private ownership through some 
collusion and fraud, and the object is that they shall become 
taxable and help out the revenue of the local government. 


Mr. President, I have said much more than I expected to sa 
on this occasion. I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate lates 
to present some further figures upon this interesting subject. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, in voting upon the 
amendment I do not want to have that act construed as differ- 
ing from the general attitude taken by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Fart]. In a great deal of what the Senator from 
New Mexico has said with regard to the administration of 
public lands I agree entirely. I think the real difference is 
rather a difference of opinion as to what the remedy is. 

I admit that there are many faults in the administration of 
the public domain. I know that the great principle, as I re- 
gard it, of conservation is being injured and brought into more 
or less ill repute in the country by the manner in which it is 
administered through the Land Office. In saying this I repeat 
what the Senator from New Mexico has just said, that I do not 
intend to reflect upon any administration or any individual. 

The proposition of the Senator from New Mexico, however, 
to remedy this situation by a bold and comprehensive stroke of 
turning over the entire public domain to the administrations of 
the States I deny would remedy it; at least we have no evidence 
that it would remedy it. Mr. President, if we should grant, 
as is proposed in this bill, 7,000,000 acres of land to the State 
of Nevada, or if we should grant all of the public domain that 
is left in the State of New Mexico outside of the 12,000,000 acres 
which have already been granted, what evidence have we that 
homesteaders would have a better opportunity of acquiring 
homes than they have now, or that there would be any home- 
stead law at all or anything corresponding to it? What evi- 
dence have we, Mr. President, that if the land is proposed to 
be sold by the State in 640-acre tracts it will be put to any 
beneficial use and not held for speculative purposes? None 
whatever. There is no provision in the bill to that effect. 

It seems to me that a more sane and reasonable attitude to 
take in regard to this great question would be that Senators 
from the public-land States should all stand here without 
division and say that the laws we place on the statute books 
should be administered in the spirit in which they are written. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will yield in just a second. The law 
provides for the beneficial use of every resource that there is 
on the public domain. It provides for the homesteading of agri- 
cultural lands that are within the forest reserves, and it should 
be administered and construed liberally to encourage home- 
steaders to settle there and improve this uninhabited land, not 
as the Senator has very truly said to discourage them and put 
obstructions in their way. 

But the Senator, I very much fear, could not get support for 
the proposition of divesting the Federal Government of the 
title to its public domain and vesting it in the States. I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, in reference to the last remark, 
the Senator from New Mexico will assure the Senator from 
Washington that during his entire remaining term in the Senate 
he will worry some Senators until he gets support for the 
proposition, because otherwise the State of New Mexico is going 
to ask the taxpayers of the United States for an annual appro- 
priation for its support unless we are allowed to have our 
resources, our wealth, ourselves. 

What I wanted to call the attention of the Senator to is the 
fact that exists under the law as it stands to-day, even if it was 
administered in the most liberal spirit. I do not think the 
Senator was here when I read some statistics with reference 
to the annual precipitation in Nevada. Land where there are 
3 to 6 or 8 or 9 or 10 inches of rainfall unquestionably can not 
be used, as the Senator knows, under the agricultural homestead 
or the desert-land act. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is very true; but there 
ought to be some plan worked out by which it can be used. When 
the Federal Government parts with the title of the land it ought 
to fix that policy; and that is the fundamental difference be- 
tween what might be called the two schools of thought on the 
question of the disposition of the public domain, whether the 
policy shall be fixed by the National Goyernment or whether it 
shall be turned over without restriction at all to the local legis- 
lature and allow them in each State to determine the policy on 
which the land shall be granted. 

Mr. FALL. If the Senator will just pardon me a moment, I 
wish to say to the Senator that in the bill which I have proposed 
and which is now pending before this body for the disposition 
of those lands, turning them over to New Mexico for handling, 
the method by which they shall be handled is suggested in the 
bill itself and runs with the title. There is a provision that as 
much as eight sections can be sold to an individual for a grazing 
homestead, but no more can be acquired by that person from 
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any other individual so long as he holds the eight sections; that 
there shall be a condition of forfeiture in his deed so that if a 
corporation or an individual, directly or indirectly, acquires more 
than eight sections at any time the entire holding shall be for- 
feited absolutely and become again the property of the State, 
and the United States Government shall have a right to enforce 
the law in the court. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, such a bill as that is far 
more coherent and rational, it seems to me, than a mere unre- 
stricted grant to the State without any conditions attached to 
the grant whatever. 

I have not seen the bill of the Senator from New Mexico, but 
from his statement of it it answers some of the objections which 
bave occurred to me to the bill which is now under considera- 
tion, which contains no such provision. 

I had not expected to take any extensive part in this debate. 
The speech which the Senator from New Mexico has made, 
raising the general question of the administration of the land 
laws and arraying and arraigning those who are opposed to the 
grant of the public domain to the States, as though that ques- 
tion were involved in this bill, almost impels those of us to 
whom this question is a great practical and political issue to 
state their position in regard to it. I do not expect to do so, 
except as I have already done at this time. It seems to me that 
that is rather afar from the question which is now before the 
Senate. The question of homestead is not involved. The gen- 
eral policy, however, of the Federal Government in regard to 
the public domain is involved. 

I agree with the Senator from New Mexico that there is no 
reason why there should be a restriction limiting the holding 
of these lands to 640 acres. It seems to me a proposition of 
that kind is simply a sop to the general cry against monopoly 
of public lands without any regard to the existing conditions. 
It ought to be dealt with in view of the necessities of the case. 
Everyone familiar with the conditions knows that those make 
it impossible for a man to make a living on 640 acres of land 
in a desert. Yet here it is proposed to grant 7,000,000 upon that 
basis. 

The Senator from New Mexico is entirely right in regard to 
that, and, Mr. President, while, as I said before, I differ with 
him as to whether the State or Federal Government should fix 
this policy, he believing that the State should do it, I believing 
that the Federal Government should do it, he is right in saying 
that under whichever jurisdiction the law is fixed and the 
granting of the land is passed, the policy under which it shall 
be sold ought to be fixed in the law. 

If we are granting 7,000,000 acres of land to the State of 
Nevada, one thing that occurs to me as I stand upon the floor 
that ought to be put into the law is some provision against the 
acquisition and the holding of those lands for speculative pur- 
poses, There ought to be something there which would carry 
out what the Senator from Nevada says his intention is, that 
the lands shall be used; that they should contribute to the 
support of the schools of the State. How do we know that they 
will contribute to the support of the schools of the State? It 
may be that they will be dealt with as many of the more valu- 
able lands in the State of Washington have been in times past. 
Grent areas of timberland, whether acquired in one way or 
another by large companies, were held for speculative purposes, 
not developed, not put to any beneficial use, the owners of them 
in constant protest and a state of war against the taxing power 
of the State and the counties, so as to evade paying taxes and 
to put the taxes down to the lowest possible sum, allowing them 
to accumulate from year to year and then making a compromise 
at one-tenth of what the taxes ought to be. 

There ought to be some provision which would prevent that 
state of affairs if we are going to grant to the State of Nevada 
the right to pick up 7,000,000 acres of the cream of the public 
domain. What is the Federal Government going to do with the 
desert which is left after the State of Nevada has picked it 
over and selected all that was worth anything? We might as 
well grant the State the entire domain as to grant them the 
privilege of selecting 7,000,000 acres of the best land that there 
is in the State. 

The senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] pelted 
me with a great many questions this morning as to whether the 
lands in the State of Washington are not better than those in 
the State of Nevada. Generally speaking they are, but the mis- 
take of the senior Senator from Nevada was that he seemed 
to assume that the worst lands in the State of Washington are 
better than the best lands in the State of Nevada. That may 
be true; I do not know but what it is; but I do not know that 
it is. Yet that will be the situation. We had to take the worst 
along with the best. Here it is proposed that the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall keep the worst and give the best to the State of 


Nevada, and that, too, after Nevada has had ten times the same 
opportunity to select that other States have had—not the same 
opportunity to select, because the other States have not had the 
opportunity to select, but they had the same grant, because the 
State of Nevada preferred the right to select to the grant which 
the other States had, and it was given that right in exchange 
for the original grant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 
Tarang the question.] The noes seem to have it. The noes 

ave it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays.. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is rejected. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The 


Ashurst Husting Norris Sterling 
Bankhead James Oliver Stone 
Beckham Johnson, Me. Overman Sutherland 
Erandegee Johnson, S. Das. Owen Thomas 
Bryan Jones Thompson 
Catron Kenyon Phelan Tillman 
Chamberlain Kern Pittman Underwood 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Vardaman 
Clapp Lane Pomerene Wadsworth 
Cummins Lea, Tenn. Robinson Walsh 

du Pont , Md. Saulsbury Warren 
Fall McCumber Shafroth Weeks 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Works 
Gronna Myers Smith, Ariz. 

Hitchcock Nelson S # 

Hollis Newlands Smith, Mich. 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. GoFF] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The bill is still 
us in Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
asi Secretary. On page 2, line 9, after the word “ herewith,” 

ert: 


Provided further, That no portion of said lands shall be disposed of 
Ws 3 for a period of 25 years from and after the passage of 
s act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, with the general pur- 
poses of this bill I am in entire sympathy. It is proposed here 
to set aside or donate out of the common property of the people 
of this country 7,000,000 acres of land to the State of Nevada. 
Such a proposition, Mr. President, could not be entertained for 
a moment excepting it were made for the purposes set forth in 
the bill, namely, fer the benefit of the public schools and of the 
university of that State. The people of all the country have an 
interest in the education of the citizens of every State. In this 
interest lies the justification of legislation of this character. 

But, Mr. President, if we are to take any lesson from the 
experience with measures of this character which have hereto- 
fore been passed, we ought to provide for the largest possible 
gain to the educational fund of the State that is to receive a 
donation of the public lands. I am not prepared to say that the 
history of every one of the States that have received donations 
of this sort out of the public funds is a history of betrayal of 
trust, but I do know such to be the history in many States that 
have been the recipients of such donations. In many States 
the lands donated by the Federal Government to aid education 
by action of the legislatures have been put upon the market and 
sold at once and but paltry sums realized, although in many 
cases the very terms of the grant implied that the State should 
get out of it the largest possible measure of benefit to secure to 
the State educational funds. 

I know a few of the States have conserved the land so granted 
to them. Minnesota is one and that State to-day has a uni- 
versity with an endowment which will forever relieve the people 
of the State from any taxation to support that great institution. 

In Wisconsin, Mr. President, the record shows very badly 
for those in control of the State government at the time the 
lands of this grant were sold. We had a donation from the 
Federal Government amounting to something over a million 
acres, largely valuable pine timberland—240,000 acres to the 
agricultural college, 92,000 acres to the university, and the 
remainder to the common schogls of the State. The record of 
its disposition is one of shame and disgrace to the State. A 
great part of those lands were sold and speculated in, with 
the result that our schools have an annual income of a paltry 
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sum, instead of an income of half a million dollars annually, 
which we might have derived from those lands had they been 
handled pursuant to the spirit, if not the letter, of the act which 
donated them. The income from the university fund amounts 
to $15,000 only, hardly enough to pay for printing the annual 
catalogue of the institution. From the sale of the 240,000 acres 
given to the agricultural college, an annual income of only 
$12,000 is realized. 

Mr. President, I would cheerfully vote for this appropriation 
of 7,000,000 acres of land to Nevada, not to be sold to the big 
cattle companies at $1.25 an acre, but to put ultimately into the 
school fund of the State a great sum of money, which would 
forever relieve the taxpayers of Nevada from contributing one 
dollar to the support of their public-school system, including all 
the schools from the common school up to the university. I have 
been informed by one of the Senators from that State that 
out of three million and odd acres already donated to Nevada, 
title to all of which has been parted with by the State, they 
have a fund which produces an annual income approximately 
of only $100,000 to support the State university. 

To maintain any great educational institution such as Nevada 
will ultimately build up as a State university will, of course, 
require many times the amount of the income derived at the 
present time from the sale of all the land donated to the State 
for these purposes. The State of Nevada finds itself with 
this small income, Mr. President, because those lands have 
been sold too cheaply. Michigan, one of the States that received 
a liberal donation of public lands for the benefit of its educa- 
tional institutions, held on to those lands until they have reached 
a high value, and the State now is building up from the sale of 
these lands a large fund for the support of the university. 

Mr. President, I was a Member of the other House when the 
enabling act was passed for the States of North Dakota and 
South Dakota, and, as I recall, these acts fixed a minimum price 
at which the lands set apart for school purposes should be sold. 
As I recall, the minimum was $10 per acre, 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Wisconsin is correct in 
that statement. $ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As a result of that wise action those 
States are now in the possession of enormous school funds for 
the support of their educational systems. The amounts realized 
overtops the funds of those of other States the public-land do- 
nations of which were not similarly safeguarded. 

I do not think it would be wise, and I considered that in draft- 
ing this amendment, to put such a limitation upon the sale price 
per acre of the land to be granted to Nevada. This land is 
varied in character; much of it doubtless will be rough land 
that would not attain to the minimum which it would be proper 
to fix, if one were to propose an amendment to raise the mini- 
mum price. 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just let me conclude. So I have 
thonght best to provide rather that the land shall not be sold 
until after a lapse of a period of 25 years. By that time, Mr. 
President, the population of Nevada will have increased; the 
demand for these lands will have likewise increased; and no 
one knows what development there will be in the possibilities 
for irrigating those lands. No one can forecast the progress 
that will be made in the next quarter of a century. It is not 
unlikely, Mr. President, that by that time those lands can be 
put upon the market, and such as are irrigable can be sold at 
a very high figure. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he was enumerating some of the States and the manner in which 
they had disposed of their public lands, and he spoke of cattle 
ranches absorbing the State lands at extremely low prices. I 
wish to say as to Wyoming, which is known as one of the cattle- 
range States, that her constitution, which she adopted before 
she applied for statehood, provided the minimum of $10 per 
nere; that no land should be sold for less than $10 per acre. The 
money—all of it from sales and from leasing—is kept in a per- 
manent fund, and only the income from it is used, and that for 
the schools. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A very proper and wise provision. 

Mr, FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savurssvury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. I have been very much interested, Mr. President, 
in the line of thought just suggested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but I desire to suggest what would be the result if he 
would carry it a little further. My native State of Kentucky 


was at one time very heavily timbered with walnut timber. 

To-day it is almost denuded of walnut timber. If the State of 

Kentucky had retained its walnut timber, that timber would 

now be worth possibly $1,000 an acre; but, Mr. President, In- 

dians, I presume, would still be roaming there; white people 

ip not have lived there. You can not have your pie and eat 
00. 

Now, carrying further the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin with reference to Nevada, if Nevada, by the restric- 
tion upon the sale of this 7,000,000 acres of land, would be so 
very greatly benefited, then it would be benefited if the sale of 
any of its land were prohibited for 25 years. In that case, where 
would be your population, which is going to make the lands in- 
crease in value? It would have to remain somewhere else out- 
“tia of the State of Nevada, because it could not find homes 

ere. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the suggestion of the 
Senator from New Mexico brings me back to the suggestions 
made and arguments used, as history records, when the legis- 
lative acts in Wisconsin were passed to put its school lands upon 
the market; that to encourage the settlement of the State it was 
necessary the lands should be sold. Nevada has a very large 
expanse of territory outside of this 7,000,000 acres of land upon 
which people who are looking for homes may settle. 

Mr. FALL, Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield further? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 


Mr. FALL. Of course, I understand the Senator from Wis- 


consin is sincere, as is the Senator from New Mexico, in the 
discussion of this matter. I see the thing possibly from the 
other side, but I should like to know if those lands which have 
been disposed of have not been paying taxes for counties, mu- 
nicipalities, the State, public schools, and all other purposes, and 
have they not been settled by actual residents and settlers of the 
State who have gone there, raising families and forming a part 
ot the population? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes; Mr. President, that is true; 
and the people who bought the lands at the low price fixed by 
the legislature at that time held the lands for years before they 
would sell to actual settlers, and thus made large sums of money 
by the speculation. That is exactly what can be done under the 
terms of this bill. The purchasers of these 640-acre tracts, if 
they succeed in acquiring the water holes and the places of 
vantage for the control of large areas about them, will be able 
to hold on to them until the other unoccupied lands of the State 


are occupied, and then demand a very high price and secure an 


enormous profit out of this donation made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to that State ostensibly for the purpose of benefiting its 
common schools and university. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at this matter exactly as it is. 
Here is a proposition to give 7,000,000 acres of land to the State 
of Nevada for the benefit of its common schools and State uni- 
versity. If the Federal Government were to be taxed to sup- 
port those schools, and had this land which it might use with 
good business judgment to build up a fund to relieve itself of 
taxation in the future, what would it do? It would hold on to 
the lands until such time as it could create such a fund as would 
relieve it forever from taxation for the support of those schools. 

Certainly the lands in Wisconsin that belonged to the Wis- 
consin University and the agricultural school and the common 
schools are being taxed in the State, and the people in that 
State are being taxed more than $2,000,000 a year to maintain 
the university, and besides they are being taxed, of course, very 
heavily for the support of the common schools. Had the lands 
been held pursuant to the spirit of the trust which donated 
them to the State, the whole State would to-day be relieved to 
a very large extent of the burdens of taxation that are now laid 
upon it to maintain those educational institutions. 

Mr. President, I trust the amendment which I have offered 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat, 
and in line with the suggestion that I was interjecting, I want 
to say that I can understand how the argument of the Senator 
might apply to some extent to an old settled State; that is, 
where there are in private ownership sufficient lands and suf- 
ficient resources to support the people, to support educational 
institutions, and to support the Government, or where there is 
sufficient income for all those purposes, his argument is all right. 
I can not, however, agree with the argument that in building up 
a new country there is any possible process by which you can 
keep the land away from the people and at the same time build 
up the population of the State. I can not conceive any possi- 
bility, in a State like mine, for instance, of holding the lands for 
25 years to get additional profit on them, and at the same time 
secure a population for the State, unless I am willing to agree 
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with the idea entertained by some people, apparently, in this 
day that we should now constitute the relationship between 
this Government and its citizens of landlord and tenant, and 
that we should constitute the people now building up the re- 
maining portion of the great West into communities of tenant 
farmers. I can not agree to that view. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, just a word in answer, 
and it will of necessity be something of a repetition, of what I 
said before. 

The grant proposed here is one-tenth only of the area of the 
State of Nevada. Nine-tenths of the acreage of that State will 
be open to settlement. We would not be keeping the land out 
of the reach of the people. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 
any business man would locate these 7,000,000 acres on the best 
remaining portion? They would necessarily be cut out of the 
heart of the public domain in Nevada, out of the most valuable 
remaining portion, and the Senator would have that vast acreage 
tied up for 10 or 25 years. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I would either vote for 
it to be used in the largest possible measure of benefit for the 
school fund or I would not vote for it at all. I would not make 
that donation to the cattle companies of that State, for that is 
practically what it amounts to if it is to be sold to them at $1.25 
an acre. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think a word should be said 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Of course it is very easy to understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin should be exceedingly apprehensive about the manner 
in which the Western States will handle grants made to them 
by the General Government, in view of the record made by his 
own State, which has not been, as he suggests, particularly 
creditable to it; but I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that it is not very fair or very sound to assume 
that any such prodigality will be exhibited by States receiving 
land grants at this time. We should not guide our action by 
what was done by a State such as the State of Wisconsin, which 
disposed of its munificent grant during the time when millions 
of acres were being granted to the railroads and other corpora- 
tions of that character. I say it is not fair to assume, and it 
is not sound to assume, that the States to-day having grants 
of public lands from the Government are going to dispose of 
those lands with that degree of prodigality and want of fore- 
sight that characterized the elder States in the disposition of 
their grants. 

We ought to consider what the States are doing to-day with 
their grants. Take the State of Oregon, for instance. It was 
likewise entirely unfrugal in the disposition of its land grant, 
while the State of Washington, on the other side, has made a 
most creditable record. Washington, however, did not get its’ 
grant until 1889, while the State of Oregon got its grant when it 
came into the Union 30 years before. So it is with my own 
State. The grant to it likewise was made subject to restric- 
tion in the disposition of the land, so that the State was unable 
to sell any of the land at less than $10 an acre. I advised the 
Senate the other day that the lands granted to that State for 
university purposes have been disposed of at an average price 
of upward of $16 per acre, showing that the State does not 
feel disposed to sell even at the limited price of $10 an acre, 
but that the State is carefully husbanding its grant and dis- 
posing of it at the very best possible prices obtainable and with 
much business prudence and judgment. The same thing char- 
acterizes all of the Western States in the disposition of their 
land grants. So that I think we may well intrust to them a 
larger measure of discretion in the disposition of these lands 
than would be warranted if we were guided solely by the experi- 
ence of the older States. 

_ So I say to the Senator from Wisconsin that, if he thinks 
that the limit of $1.25 an acre placed upon the price of these 
lands is too small, he ought to urge that it be increased; but 
certainly, upon reflection, he will give no countenance to his 
own amendment; which proposes, Mr. President, to tie up 
7,000,000 acres of the best lands in the State of Nevada so 
that they can not be utilized for any purpose whatever, forcing 
settlers who come into that State to take the inferior lands, 
in the hope that by development of the inferior lands the lands 
thus set apart, after the lapse of 25 years, will constitute a 
great fund for the public schools of that State. k 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New. Mexico? 


LITI — 140 


Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, along the line which the Senator 
is now speaking, I wish to say that at the time Wisconsin 
was disposing of its public lands, for I do not know what price, 
but evidently getting something for them, this great Government, 
which is so much better able apparently to handle our resources 
than are we, the people of the States, disposed of 81,193,000 
acres in railroad grants absolutely without a dollar of return. 
For instance, the Union Pacifie was granted 11,000,000 acres; 
the Oregon Branch of the Central Pacific, 3,000,000 acres; and 
the Northern Pacific, 36,000,000 acres. 

I merely call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
that was the policy; and to the further fact that I think, if the 
Senator would make a simple calculation for the Senator from 
Wisconsin, he would find that if these lands in Nevada were 
sold now for $1.25 an acre and the money was put ont at 
4 per cent interest, compounding it annually, as could be done. 
there could be bought back in 25 years, at the rate of $10 per 
acre, double the 7,000,000 acres which it is proposed to grant 
to the State. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to add, Mr. President, that the effect of 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, if adopted, will 
be, of course, to nullify the grant, because the State of Nevada 
will not select 7,000,000 acres of land to be tied up for 25 years, 
and ask the settlers in that State to take the inferior lands, 
The State will not make the selection; and consequently the 
land will be open to appropriation exactly as it is now, and the 
grant will in effect be nullified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Sena- 
tor whether, in his judgment, under this amendment, if it were 
adopted, it would not be possible and proper for the State of 
Nevada to lease these lands during the 25 years in such quanti- 
ties, so far as acreage is concerned, as she might see fit? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Such leases would not even be restricted, as T 
understand the amendment, by the 640-acre prohibition, which 
applies in the case of sale? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, Mr. President; the Senator is quite right. 
A restriction upon the sale in all probability would not be a 
restriction upon the right to lease; but the Senator is from a 
public-land State himself and he knows that no Western State 
undertakes to lease its lands as a permanent, desirable system. 
It simply leases until it can dispose of the lands, because the 
State has exactly the same purpose in encouraging settlement 
as has the Federal Government. The State does not want per- 
sons to lease its lands if others are willing to buy those lands 
and make permanent homes on them; and I need not say to the 
Senator that nobody is going to lease land for the purpose of 
making a home on it, however much any great cattle company 
might desire to pursue that system in order to carry on its 
business. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
further interruption, it seems to me that it would be yery 
practicable for the State of Nevada to lease this land in quanti- 
ties for the purpose of grazing. I presume that if it were sold 
it would not be sold to men who would go upon the land as 
they have gone upon homesteads to make homes. It would have 
to be disposed of in reasonably large quantities, embracing at 
least several sections, and would then be used for grazing pur- 
poses. If I understand correctly, about the only use to which 
these lands in Nevada can be put now is for grazing purposes. 

In my State for a great many years we have been leasing 
school lands. We have had no difficulty in leasing them, and 
we have provided in the leases for an appraisement every five 
years, as I remember now, during the term of the lease, which 
has run for 20 years. It seems to me that it would be prac- 
ticable for the State of Nevada to provide, for instance, for the 
leasing of four, six or seven sections of land for a term of 10, 
15, or 20 years. 

The only object that I can see in the pending amendment— 
and I think it is the one intended by the Senator from Wis- 
consin—is that between now and the expiration of the 25-year 
period it may be that these lands will be very valuable. There 
may be some method by which they can be cultivated or irri- 
gated or put to some use, about which we know nothing at the 
present time, the idea being to hold them until the State can 
get the benefit of them, and in the meantime the State can lease 
them. 

Mr. FALL. I should like to ask the Senator if the lands 
would not still be there, and, if they are going to be valuable, 
if the value would not attach to them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. FALL. There is no difference if they go in there as in- 
dividuals; the State would get its income from taxation. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but it would be much better if the 
State of Nevada owned a million acres of land that was worth 
only $1.25 an acre now, and she knew that 25 years from now 
that land would be worth $50 an acre, if she would hold the 
land, and in the meantime lease it and get out of it what she 
could. 

Mr. FALL. Why, Mr. President, just as I suggested a mo- 
ment ago, if the State sells it at $1.25 an acre, it pays taxes 
at once. The interest at only 4 per cent would be 5 cents an 
acre a year. Aside from that, it collects its local, municipal, 
county, and State taxation upon that land, It gets the settler 
upon that land if it is four or five thousand acres just as much 
as if he only occupied 10 acres. If the Senator will look a 
little into the matter, he will find that computing that interest 
annually, letting it rest and draw interest for 25 years, he could 
pay $50 an acre and more if he could buy it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator knows that if the State of 
Nevada leased these lands, the probabilities are that the lease 
money that she took in would be applied to and used in the 
school fund of the State, if the lands were retained. 

Mr. FALL. Yes. S 

Mr. NORRIS. And out of that she could get a very large 
sum of money that would be permanent. I am assuming that 
it would not be lost or misappropriated. It would be there for- 
ever, the same as the land would be, and she would get the 
income from it; but in the meantime, as the land became more 
valuable, if it did become more valuable, she would get an in- 
creased rental from it. It wòuld be used for the same purpose, 
namely, grazing, that it would be used for in case she sold it; 
and, as far as getting additional settlers is concerned, I do not 
see any difference between one plan and the other. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if you can just work out some 
scheme here by legislation by which you can have a magnificent 
undeveloped domain and can settle that domain without set- 
tling it, and can make it valuable without doing anything to 
make it valuable, but can just sit down here in your seat in the 
Senate and see your property increase and increase and increase 
in value with people living somewhere else, and with no use 
being made of it at all—if that scheme can be worked out by 
legislation, then I, for one, am willing to admit that the old 
theory of government under which I was brought up was a 
delusion and a snare, and that all you have to do is to legis- 
late and create heaven on earth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word in 
answer to the line of argument pursued by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Of course all of the Western States are leasing their unsold 
lands wherever they can lease them. Many of them have leased 
them ever since they came into the Union, or after the selections 
were made, only a few years after the year 1889, for instance, 
in the case of the four great northwestern States. But in 
every case they lease subject to the right of the State to sell 
whenever the circumstances seem to justify putting the lands 
up for sale; and I shall regard it as exceedingly unfortunate if 
any considerable body of lands shall go into the control of the 
States with a restriction upon their right to dispose of them 
when the conditions are ripe for their disposal. Whenever the 
time comes that settlers desire to go upon those lands and take 
ont up and cultivate them the State ought to be permitted to 

them. 

I should listen with considerable sympathy to a suggestion 
that the minimum price ought to be increased so that the lands 
would be sold only to those who could use them in connection 
with agricultural development and not be sold in great tracts 
simply for the purpose of making grazing ground for great 
cattle companies; but I submit that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin is a nullification of the grant. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say a word with 
relation to this matter. 

I have no doubt that the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is made in the utmost good faith and that he believes 
it would be to the interest of Nevada to limit the time in which 
they can sell only after 25 years. But I must say that I have had 
a little experience on a land board in the State of Colorado, and 
we found there a condition which, it seems to me, is directly 
antagonistic to the position which the Senator from Wisconsin 
has taken. 

We have large grants of land for school purposes in the State 
of Colorado. We have a leasing system with respect to those 
grazing lands. The amount that is paid is 5 cents an acre upon 
absolutely dry land and 8 cents an acre upon land that has a 
spring on it or a stream running through it. That is a very 
small amount, and yet it is impossible to get more than that 
amount. Even under that system there is nearly a million acres 
of land that nobody leases at all. The amount which is thus 


realized by leasing is not equal to the amount of taxes which 
that land would pay for State and county and school purposes 
if it were in the hands of private owners; and the result is that, 
so far as income is concerned, it would be to the advantage of 
the State of Colorado, if this were going to be a permanent 
policy for hundreds of years, absolutely to give away its land 
in order to raise taxes upon it. 

Mr. President, the boards of these Western States are just 
as anxious to get good prices for their lands as anyone can be. 
They generally consist of the high officials of the State, and 
they are just as anxious to make a record in regard to the 
amount that can be realized as anyone in this body possibly can 
be. Sometimes they are mistaken; but, nevertheless, it is one 
of the things that we generally recognize as true that it does not 
pay to hold vacant land for, a long period of time. That is true 
to such an extent that a calculation of the small cost of some 
pieces of land running a series of years shows the absolute loss 
there is in holding vacant land. 

For instance, there is a calculation that I made upon a state- 
ment—I saw it in a book many years ago, and I made a calcula- 
tion on it—with regard to the island of Manhattan, which was 
bought from the Indians for $37 three hundred years ago. The 
prevailing rate of interest in my country at the time I made the 
calculation was 8 per cent. I calculated how much $37 would 
amount to in 300 years at 8 per cent, compounded every year, 
and I found that the sum amounts to the entire value of all of 
the real estate of the United States, with all the property that 
has been built on it, all the houses and all of the railroads 
thereof. It amounts to that enormous total by this process of 
doubling every 10 years. Double $37 thirty times and you will 
find that it runs up into the billions and billions of dollars. 

That simply illustrates the fact that it does not pay to hold 
vacant lands. Of course, the land in New York City has paid 
for itself. Why? By reason of the fact that houses have been 
built upon it and great rents have been obtained; but if the 
land had remained vacant you would have found that it would 
8 Eat been a loss, unquestionably, even at the low original price 
0 $ 

Mr. President, we have a difficulty in our State by reason of 
holding some of the State lands. We put a pretty good price on 
them, and tried to get it. They sell for all the way from $8 an 
acre to about $15 or $16 an acre for dry lands. Lands that 
may be the subject of irrigation run up as high as $54 and $55 
an acre. We are eager to get it, and if we think the price can 
not be obtained at the moment, sometimes a considerable length 
of time is taken to try to get that price. But the difficulty with 
the situation is that the counties in which these lands lie can 
not tax them, and the result is a great loss to those communi- 
ties and to the school districts in which they are located. 

We have continual petitions to the State board to this effect, 
“ Why is it that you take thousands of acres in our county "— 
and they have clustered those lands by lieu selection“ and 
‘have them not subject to taxation? It is crippling our school 
fund here. You can make from that land by reason of taxa- 
tion alone a great deal more than you can possibly get from 
any rents that you might obtain, even if you rented it all.“ 
Inasmuch as they never rent it all, and never can rent it all, 
although they advertise occasionally for it and try to make as 
much of the land leasing as they possibly can, yet, notwithstand- 
ing that, a very small percentage on the value of the land is ob- 
tained. If this were a permanent policy of leasing in the State 
of Colorado it would pay the State to deed away the land as a 
gift to somebody, in order to make him pay taxes upon it for 
State, county, and school purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator whether there 
is a limitation in the grant of the Colorado lands that prevents 
Colorado from selling them below a certain price? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. We can sell for any price, I 
think. 

Mr. NORRIS. How long has Colorado had those lands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We have had those lands ever since we 
were admitted to statehood, in 1876. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it has been such a loss to hold them, I 
wish the Senator would explain why Colorado did not give 
them away when she first got the lands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Because the State officials are always 
hoping, year after year, that they will be able to sell them, 
and they have sold a great deal. : 

Mr. NORRIS. They ought to have realized by this time the 
fact that they have made a mistake, and sell them very 
cheaply. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Not necessarily. Of course, there is an 
incrense—there is not any doubt about that—but the increase 
does not equal the rate of interest that you would get. For 
instance, with some State lands we make the most favorable 
terms. The purchasers have to pay only 5 per cent for the 
cash payment, and then they have 17 years in which to pay the 
balance. But the rate of interest that we charge on the de- 
ferred payments is 7 per cent, and that 7 per cent on these 
lands brings a great, big income to the State. There is no 
doubt about that in the case of a sale. In the case of a lease 
they do not seem to give anything for the lease. Five cents 
an acre and 8 cents an acre is about all they give, and that, 
of course, would be an insignificant sum compared with the 
interest that you could get upon the amount for which the prop- 
erty sells. 

Mr. President, this land will be segregated. It will be segre- 
gated in large tracts in some counties; and it is going to 
cripple those counties in their development, I have not any 
doubt. The State board is going to look after the matter in 
the most careful manner, and is going to seize the opportunity 
of selling for the very best price it can, and is going to refuse 
prices that are ridiculously low. 

Those people are the ones who know the conditions. They 
know what is to the best interests of their State. At least, 
their judgment is better than that of us who are here in Wash- 
ington. That being the case, it seems to me we ought to let 
them sell within a reasonable discretion as to what the lands 
are worth. If the Senator from Wisconsin would fix a little 
higher minimum price on the matter, I think it would be much 
more favorably considered than the question of exempting this 
land from any sales for 25 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada a question. 

Some two or three years ago the Senator from Nevada intro- 
duced into the Senate a bill, which was referred to the Public 
Lands Committee, for the purpose of acquiring water holes in 
the State of Nevada, If this bill passes with its provisions to- 
day and becomes a law thereafter, would it not be possible 
for a cattleman desiring to purchase a water hole to purchase 
the land and thereby have absolute control of the water upon 
the land? And is it not also true that the water holes of Nevada 
are such that the water can not be used for irrigating the lands, 
but used only for stock-watering places, and that the person 
buying the land on which the water hole is located would con- 
trol thousands of acres of grazing land adjacent to the land so 
purchased? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken in saying that I introduced a bill for the acquisition of 
water holes in Nevada. My recollection is that there was one 
water hole there that was a very serious bog, into which the 
eattle on the free range of the country were constantly blunder- 
ing, resulting in the destruction of hundreds of cattle every 
year; and I introduced a bill intended to provide for fencing 
this hole in such a way as to keep the cattle out. Some of my 
friends from the -West, however, thought that was an unwise 
policy, and the bill temporarily failed. But my recollection is 
that ultimately that menace became so serious that that bill 
passed, putting the protection of this hole under the control of 
either the Secretary of Agriculture or the Forestry Service, or 
somebody else, so that it would be well administered. 

As to the general question whether or not water holes will 
be acquired under this bill, I will state that I imagine that these 
water holes, as a rule, are simply springs, and my impression is 
that almost every water hole in the State of Nevada has already 
been acquired. We have a grant there of 3,000,000 acres, and it 
has taken about 65 years to exhaust that grant. We have in 
that State only 2,700,000 acres as against only 11,000,000 acres 
in the State of Washington, which came into the Union about 
25 or 30 years later. I think that shows how slow the demand 
for Innds in that State has been, simply because of the scarcity 
of water. Unless they can discover subterranean waters there 
or enlarge to a very great extent the use of the waters now in 
the State, I do not see to what use these lands can be put except 
for grazing, at least temporarily. 

I have no doubt the energies of the State will be applied in 
their development under very scientific direction. They are 
disposed there to submit these matters to the direction of the 
skilled and scientific men in the university, and I have no doubt 
that every effort will be made for the proper development of 
this 7,000,000 acres of land. I have not the slightest doubt that 
if any legislation is necessary to protect such localities as the 
Senator refers to that legislation will be adopted by the State. 

The Legislature of Nevada is now largely composed of young 
men who are graduates of the university of the State. They are 


disposed to make the university a great factor in the civil life 
of the State. I have not the slightest doubt that it will have 
the most intelligent direction and that there will be nothing of 
the profligacy that has characterized many of the older States, 
which were much more careless about these matters in the ad- 
ministration of their landed estates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the idea of the Senator that the land that 
will be sold will be fenced? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no; I think not. It would not pay 
to fence it. The Senator can realize that thus far we have only 
been able to sell in that State, with the freest land laws, provid- 
ing for homesteads and desert entries and everything of that 
kind, 2,700,000 acres in a period of 60 years of statehood. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I asked the question of the 
Senator was that the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] said that this land would be taken up largely by farmers 
who were already there, and that they would fence the 640-acre 
tracts. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I thought the Senator asked whether the 
State itself would fence them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. I imagine that there will be some 
cases, where a man gains 640 acres as an adjunct to some 
existing irrigated farm of from 40 to 100 acres that he now 
has, where he will endeavor to put up some kind of a fence— 
a cheap fence, because there is not sufficient value there to 
warrant a strong fence. 

Mr. SMOOT. If all the water within the State has been 
acquired, I do not see how it is possible to use these lands for 
grazing purposes. There must be some water developed some- 
where in order that the land may be of use even for grazing 
purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The State has made an appropriation for 
developing artesian wells. In some valleys there are water 
developments. ‘Fhat is being done under the direction of a 
professor of the university now. All I can say is that I am sure 
these lands will be much better developed in the hands of the 
State than they will be in the hands of the Federal Government, 
and T look for no mistaken policy in the future regarding them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Utah, may I ask a question of the Senator from 
Nevada right here? 

Mr..SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator understands the character of 
that land pretty well. With a minimum price of $1.25 an 
acre, I wish to ask the Senator if he is not morally certain 
that at least 95 per cent of that land will be still in the hands of 
the State 25 years from now without any restriction in the 
legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should hope it would not be in the 
possession of the State for so long a period as that, but I think 
it will be for a considerable period. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that, 
in my opinion, no such percentage of the land will be held by 
the State for that length of time. In my opinion these lands 
will be sold to individuals, and immediately the individuals will 
transfer the lands to cattlemen who desire to graze cattle upon 
the lands. That is what the lands are fit for, if they are fit for 
anything. That is the use that is going to be made of the lands. 
If the statement that has just been made by the Senator is 
correct, that the great majority of these lands are to be held 
by the State, then the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will not hurt the State in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, I do not think they will be held for 
any such period as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not, either, as far as that is concerned; 
but the question is, Mr, President, whether it is the best policy 
for Nevada to allow these lands to be sold for $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that can best be left to the State of 
Nevada. I am sure she will exercise wise judgment regard- 
ing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is to be left to Nevada, then it ought to 
be left with no limitation whatever, and the limitation of $1.25 
an acre ought to be taken off. I do not see why there should 
be any limitation, unless we are going to have a limitation that 
the Congress of the United States deems wise. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to say that the school lands that 
were granted to my own State were in many, many cases sold 
for next to nothing. I know of lands that have been sold that 
did not bring the State 10 cents an acre after the expenses of 
making the examinations required under the law were paid; 
and I am sorry that in our enabling act there was not a limita- 
tion placed upon the granted lands to be sold within my State 
of $10 an acre, the same as in the case of Idaho, Montana, and 
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several other of the Western States, and, I think, South Dakota. 
It is true that there would not have been as many acres sold, 
but it is alse true that the State would have had more money 
in the school fund to-day, with less acres sold, by hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, than it has at the present time. I can 
not for the life of me see, if we are going to make any limita- 
tion at all, why we ought not to make a reasonable limitation 
instead of one that it seems to me is hardly worth considering. 

This bill provides that Nevada can select the very best lands 
that are left in the State. It does not make any difference where 
they are, whether next to a farm or lands that can be irrigated 
by the establishment of dams. There is no restriction at all 
upon the State in selecting the lands. I think if there is going to 
be a restriction as to price there ought to be also an amount 
fixed that would justify Congress in acting, and that the land 
when sold would amount to something to the State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, seriously, the Senator from Utah 
would not want the State of Utah so handicapped and circum- 
scribed that it could not select the best lands in that State, 
would he? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the State of Utah, Mr, President, in 
the case of the school lands that have been granted to her, has 
no right whatever to select. They are in place. It is quite 
different in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator from Utah knows the condi- 
tions in the State of Nevada with reference to the land, and it 
would be utterly useless to give this right to the State of Nevada 
unless it were going to have some discretion as to selecting the 
best lands there, because the worst lands would be utterly 
useless. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must have misunderstood me if I 
made any statement that would lead him to such a conclusion. 
I simply say that under the provisions of this bill, of course, 
Nevada will take the very best lands; the State will select the 
very best lands within the State. 

Mr. BORAH. And they are very poor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, some are and some are not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Are there 7,000,000 acres of good 
land there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say how many million acres there are 
that are good or how many acres that are not good, but I know 
that all the lands that are left in the State of Nevada that could 
be selected under this bill are not poor lands. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Does not the Senator know that there are two 
great irrigation projects in the State of Nevada, and the Goy- 
ernment of the United States has reserved the irrigable lands 
under those projects and the State could not tze tuem? Is it 
not the law now that the United States can reserve lands under 
any project where it proposes to establish irrigation works and 
that the State can not take it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Utah knows that there are two irrigation or reclamation proj- 
ects in the State of Nevada, and the Senator knows also that 
the Government has withdrawn certain lands under those proj- 
ects. But that is not all the land there is in the State of 
Nevada that is capable of irrigation, and who can tell under 
investigations that are at present being made in Nevada but 
that there will be water discovered from underground sources 
that will change conditions in Nevada completely. 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Upon what assumption does the Senator proceed 
to draw the inference that the people of Nevada have not just 
as much intelligence as has the Senator from Utah, and that if 
those lands are worth more than $1.25 an acre they will not 
proceed to get more than $1.25 for them? They are not limited 
here to selling them at $1.25; they are granted the privilege of 
selling them at a minimum of $1.25; and they can do as the 
people of New Mexico are doing, they can get as much more as 


the purchaser will pay, and the people of New Mexico have just 


as much intelligence as the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
question as to the intelligence of the Senator from Utah or the 
people of Nevada, but I do know that it has been the late prac- 
tice of Congress to put a limit to the price of lands which are 
granted by the United States to a State, and I know there is 
not a State where a limit has been fixed that does not to-day 
believe it was the best thing possible for the State itself and for 
its educational institutions. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator 
from Utah that that statement is correct at all. I have made 
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some little study also of the land laws, and I have noticed that 
the statutes of the United States are full of special land laws 
for the benefit of the State of Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I made the statement, and I 
will ask the Senators representing States that have a minimum 
price named in their land grants whether they would like to have 
the minimum price at which the land could be sold removed and 
whether it has been a detriment to the State. I will ask the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] if he had his way to- 
day 3 he would like to have the $10 minimum price re- 
mov 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that if I had my 
way about it I would have no limit in the bill at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be consistency in that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would have no limit there. I only placed 
it there because some of the Senators were very much in favor 
of it and thought it ought to be fixed at $1.25. I-know that 
the people of our State made a mistake with regard to their early 
grant. They are perfectly conscious of that fact now. I know 
the people who constitute the legislature of our State to-day are 
enacting some of the most progressive legislation in the United 
States. I know that their legislature now could be trusted to 
devise rules and regulations governing the disposal of the land 
which would be based upon intelligence and a knowledge of 
existing conditions, and I believe they would get more for the 
land and more for the school fund than from anything we can 
do here, because we do not know the conditions sufficiently to 
protect them in that way. The only protection I have put in 
the bill is a provision that the land must be sold at public auc- 
tion so as to get at the price. The legislature will place such 
other restrictions on it as they see fit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Watsu] if he desires to answer my question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am pleased to answer the 
Senator from Utah. I am very glad that the limitation is in 
the grant, and I never would countenance any effort to remove 
it. It meets with universal approval in my State and no one 
could get a public hearing there to remove it. I am in favor of 
placing a limitation upon the price of the lands in the State of 
Nevada, but as it would be most unfortunate, to my mind, that 
7,000,000 acres of land in the State of Nevada should be obtained 
by a private individual, who would hold it and not dispose of it 
for 25 years, in order that he might at the end of that time reap 
some profit by the transaction, I think for that and for addi- 
tional reasons it would be most unfortunate to put 7,000,000 
acres of land in the hands of the State of Nevada and tie it up 
so that it could not be disposed of during all that period. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, I heard the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srznruxd!] this afternoon speak of the 
minimum price for which land could be sold in his State, and he 
spoke of it in terms of commendation. I do not know a State, 
as I said before, that has a minimum that does not approve of 
such a limitation. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is manifest, Mr. President, that Congress, 
or at least the Senate, has not been able to learn what is the 
real value of public lands. I have had pending before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands the bill providing for the classification 
of all public lands, but it seems that it is impossible to have any 
action taken. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he does 
not think that the Government and the States might derive some 
benefit from legislation of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
it would be a splendid step forward if all the public lands of the 
United States were classified. 

Mr. GRONNA. That bill has been pending before the com- 
mittee of which the Senator is a member, and I should be very 
glad to see that something is done with it. 

However, I rose, Mr. President, to say that the Senator from 
Utah is right in his statement that when the States were admitted 
at the same time some years ago—North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and Washington—there was a limitation made in the 
enabling act. We provided in our State constitution that no land 
should be sold for less than $10 an acre. At that time nearly all 
the land west of the Missouri River in our State was not worth 
to exceed 80 cents an acre. Some of the railroad lands were 
sold at that time for 80 cents an acre. Only last month some 
of those lands were sold for $40 an acre. So it is evident it 
was a good thing for our State that there was at least a minimum 
fixed. The minimum at that time, of course, seemed to be very 
large. 
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I simply wish to say this, if the Senator will permit me. If 
the lands in the State of Nevada are not worth more than $1.25 
an acre, I doubt if they are worth enough for anybody to go 
upon them, even for grazing purposes. I believe that we should 
fix a higher minimum than $1.25, but there is much of merit in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I believe, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] said 
a moment ago, that you would derive as much if the lands could 
be leased in large areas. I believe the State would derive as 
much from that source as it would by selling them at $1.25 an 
acre. In the course of 25 years, if the land had any value at 
all, the State would get all the benefit from the advance in the 
price of the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate longer, but I wish to say that if we are going to put a 
limit upon these lands it ought to be a higher limit than $1.25 
an acre. If we are not going to put a limit upon the lands and 
allow the disposition of the land to entirely rest with the State, 
then it seems to me that the bill ought to be amended by strik- 
ing out the provision which has already been acted on by the 
Senate. 

I know, as far as the State is concerned, its school fund will 
receive more money with a higher limit than $1.25 than it will 
if that limit is taken off. I know there will be applications made 
to the State for the land, and if no limit of price is provided for 
political pressure will be brought upon the officials of the State 
to sell the lands as cheaply as possible, and if not complied with 
there is the temptation. The school fund of Nevada should re- 
ceive every dollar possible from whatever amount is granted the 
State. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. How does the Senator know? 

Mr. SMOOT. I speak from past history of other States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We have waked up. If the Senator 
will permit me, I, for one from the West, protest against the 
assumption by the Senator from Utah, with my long years of 
acquaintance with him and my confidence in his position on 
the western question, to come to-day and dispute and fight a 
bill coming from our committee, I do not believe the Senator 
was there on that day, but without a dissenting voice, as far as 
I know, the committee reported to make Nevada equal to the 
States of Arizona and New Mexico, similarly situated, giving 
her a chance to educate her children, giving her a chance to 
get a school fund now. The Senator is assuming that fhe State 
is going to steal from its own school fund, when the world has 
already awakened. No man knows better than the Senator 
from Utah that you can not do to-day the things complained of 
that have been done there, nor can such things be done any more 
in any other State of the Union. 

I for one want to say now and foreyer that, as far as the 
Western States are concerned, and I am fairly well acquainted 
with most of them, there is more safety, and a long way more 
safety, for a State from her own resources, used by her own 
people, than there is from all the red tape and the enormous 
expense and the time that is taken up in attempting to govern 
these States 3,000 miles away by a many headed monarchy. It 
is only giving liberty to our State; it is showing some con- 
fidence in our own legislature. We are certainly as competent 
to take care of Arizona in Arizona as I am here or as any 
other Senator on the floor. 

Then, another thing, most of those States have allayed all 
this fear. Some of them have what is known as the referendum. 
How can you dispose of land if the people say you shall not, 
and at a price cheaper than they want? 

I for one express my disappointment at the diversion from 
the old rule the Senator and I have so long tried to follow; 
that is, to liberate, as far as we could, our Western States 
from the domination of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. President, if all the Senator from Arizona has said is 
true, then it is not going to hurt the State of Nevada to put a 
reasonable sale limit on the land. I am fully aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have been well disposed toward the Western States 
in their land difficulties, in the question of protecting the lands 
of Western States, but whatever action is taken by Congress 
ought to be taken to apply to all the States and not to one par- 
ticular State. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is one difference, and it is a 
wide difference. An agreement applied to Arizona would not 
apply to Washington at all, and no one knows it better than the 
Senator from Utah. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in this bill that would not 
apply to Arizona just as well as to Nevada. There is no question 
about that. That is the objection I have to the bill. The bill 
is dealing with a question that, if dealt with at all, ought to be 
dealt with in a general way and not apply it to any specific 
State. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Allow me to suggest to the Senator right 
here that he might cure one of the defects in the bill by pro- 
viding for an appraisement of the lands before any of them 
shall be sold, and then a provision that they shall not be sold 
for less than the appraised value. This would cover those 
classes that have special value by reason of irrigation. For 
instance, while we have a minimum price fixed in our own State 
in the grant, none of our lands that I know of were sold as low 
as the minimum price; but the legislature provided that they 
should be appraised, and in nearly every instance where there 
has been an appraisement at all the appraisement has been con- 
siderably more than the minimum price, and nearly every sale 
has been above the price fixed by the appraisers. 

So if the Senator felt that there was danger in some tracts 
being sold too cheap at this minimum price, a little provision 
which would require their appraisement would meet that objec- 
tion. From what I have seen of a considerable quantity of 
these lands my own opinion is that it will be many a long year 
before the greater proportion of them will ever be sold for 
$1.25 an acre; but there are some that are more valuable. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, of course, has passed through 
Nevada on the railroad, but I want to say to the Senator that 
there are valleys in Nevada that are very beautiful valleys. 
Perhaps the Senator has not visited those valleys. I do not 
expect that the State will ever select the lands that are adja- 
cent to the railroad passing through Nevada. 

Another thing I want to say is that if we are going to donate 
to Nevada 7,000,000 acres of land there ought to be every pre- 
caution that is possible made in the bill so that Nevada educa- 
tional institutions will receive just as much benefit from it as 


‘is possible. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator, then, if he does 
not think there should be a provision in the bill for an ap- 
praisement and a prohibition of sale for less than the appraised 
value? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that that would be a 
splendid provision to put in the bill. I have no doubt of it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 8 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the so-called water-power bill. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3331) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 47 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 8, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 7, 1916. 


COLLECTOR or Customs. 


Alexander Morrison, of Bathgate, N. Dak., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 34, to succeed Judson 
La Moure, jr., whose term of office expired by limitation January 
81, 1916. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 


Arthur L. Myrland, a citizen of Wisconsin, to be an assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the Ist day of February, 1916. 

Howard N. Hartley, a citizen of New York, ta be an assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1916. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. F 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 7, 1916. 
CONSUL GENERAL, CLASS 5. 


Francis B. Keene to be a consul general of class 5. 

SECOND ASSISTANT Posy MASTER GENERAL. 
Otto Praeger to be Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

DEPUTY COMMISSIONER. 
H. Frank Moore to be Deputy Commissioner in the Bureau of 
Fisheries. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Frank B. Kinyon to be receiver of public moneys at Boise, 


Idaho. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Arthur L. Myrland to be an assistant paymaster. 
Howard N. Hartley to be an assistant paymaster. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CON NECTICUT. 
Daniel A. Smith, Moosup. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Merritt O. Chance, Washington. 


FLORIDA, 
John H. Collins, Milton. 
E. L. Powe, De Land. 

GEORGIA. 


Louis J. Leavy, jr., Brunswick. 
ILLINOIS. 
Joseph S. Senglar, Woodriver. 
Molly Webster, Salem. 
IOWA. 
Dorothy Parden,- George. 
MICHIGAN. 
Riley L. Compton, Rockford. 
Murray J. Hoppock, Frankfort. 
Frederick H. Miller, Remus. 
Emmett Pullman, Tustin. 
Alle Toppen, Holland. 
J. S. Walling, Coopersville. 
MINNESOTA, 
Henry J. Bock, Delano. 
Frank M. Clark, Wells. 
W. C. Galbraith, Balaton. 
P. J. Johnson, Boyd. 
J. H. Pelham, Menahga. 
Joseph A. Schoenhoff, Sauk Center. 
NEBRASKA. 
William A. Nyrop, Elgin. 
NEW JERSEY. 
John H. Lindemann, Closter. 
NEW YORK. 
Thomas R. McGinley, Stapleton. 
Emil J. Trimpin, Prince Bay. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
C. D. Rittenhouse, Wahpeton. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Charles M. Hirt, Pawhuska, 
3. C. Kidd, Wanette. 
OREGON. 
R. P. Wirtz, Forest Grove. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Michael C. Bermingham, Blossburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ellison Capers, Summerton. 
Landrum Padgett, Pelzer. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
James R. Dunlap, Vermilion. 3 


Otto Engelbrecht, Elkton. 
TEXAS. 


August Kleinecke, Hitchcock. 
WASHINGTON, 
J. F. Lavigné, Chewelah. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 7, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 5 

Infinite Spirit, of whom we are each an integral part, we 
bless Thee for that holy influence which brings us to Thee in 
prayer, where life meets life, faith is enhanced, hope burns 
brightest, and that profound and subtle quality of the soul 
which we call love pours itself out in all its fullness, holds us 
close to Thee, and makes the whole world akin. Prayer is the 
highest expression of our religious nature, sweeps away all 
creeds, ail conventionalities, makes us one with Thee, and fits 
us, therefore, for the smallest and greatest tasks of life. Give 
us that religion in its full power that we may serve Thee 
and our fellow men with perfect fidelity. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 5, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Spenker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the poem Growing Old,” 
which was referred to in the memorial exercises in the House 
on Sunday, January 23. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Ditton] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the poem entitled “Growing Old.” Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar day. 
The Clerk will report the first bill. 


PATENTS. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 900) amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

The SPEAKER. Who is in charge of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Monntsox! 
would have charge of the bill. I think he is absent because he 
was called away on account of an operation performed on his 
brother a short time ago up in Minnesota. 

Mr. CLINE. His brother died, and the gentleman from 
Indiana is absent on that account. In his absence I desire to 
see his rights protected. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to say to somebody on the Com- 
mittee on Patents that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mor- 
RISON] told me when he went away that probably somebody 
would look after this bill on Calendar Wednesday. 'This com- 
mittee will be on call next Wednesday. 

Mr. CLINE. If he has arranged for that, I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentieman can ask to have the bill passed 
without prejudice. 

Mr. CLINE. I ask that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to have the bill just read passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER, MINN. AND WIS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3032) authorizing the county of St. Louis to 
construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. A 

The bill was read. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
rooT] asks that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


NAVY YARDS AT NEW YORK AND MARE ISLAND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 98, making part of the appropria- 
tion, “Increase of the Navy, construction and machinery,” in 
the naval act approved March 3. 1915, available for the extension 
of building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New York 
and Mare Island, Cal. 
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The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ctc., That the money heretofore appropriated under the 
appropriation “ Increase of the Navy, construé@tion and machinery,” in 
the act making appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending June 30, 1916, approved March 3, 1915, the sums of not exceed- 
ing $100,000 for navy „New York, and not exceeding $500,000 for 
navy yard, Mare Island, Cal., are h y made available for the exten- 
sion of buillding ways and equipment necessary for the construction of 
battleships or battle cruisers in those yards. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, who is in charge 
of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It was introduced by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT], but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] seems to be in charge of it. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee not being present, the mat- 
ter be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to pass the joint resolution without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. No excuse is given for the absence of 
the gentleman. ‘This will probably come up later. 

Mr. BUTLER. The chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee has been engaged all the morning on a hearing before 
that committee, and has started over here from the Office 
Building. I have no doubt he will be here in a few moments. 
I am not authorized to move to suspend the rules or to ask 
anything. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN. This is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of this joint resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House joint resolution 98, with Mr. Howanp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the first reading of the joint resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr], the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and of other members of that 
committee, because of a meeting of that committee, I desire to 
state that this bill makes available the money necessary to 
equip the navy yard at New York and the navy yard at Mare 
Island with building ways and other equipment to permit the 
construction of the two battleships which were authorized at 
the last session of Congress. When bids were opened for the 
construction of those battleships, the bids of the private con- 
tractors, taking into account items which they proposed to 
eliminate, the expense of which they proposed to place on the 
Government, exceeded the limit of cost. The bids submitted 
by the Mare Island and New York Navy Yards were within the 
limit of cost. Those ships are of a size in excess of any ships 
which have heretofore been built for the Navy. At the navy 
yard in New York the building ways are not sufficiently long to 
accommodate those ships, and it is necessary to lengthen them. 
At the Mare Island Navy Yard the building ways are in- 
adequate, and the money asked for at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard is to equip the plant with building ways and equip it for 
battleship construction. The Secretary of the Navy decided, 
under the naval appropriation act, to assign those ships to the 
nayy yards for construction; first, because the bids of the 
private contractors were in excess of the limit of cost fixed by 
Congress; and, secondly, because of the indefinite proposals 
made by private plants as to the time within which the ships 
could be completed. Those battleships are to be constructed as 
soon as possible, and this bill is to expedite their construction, 
and it is essential that the money be available at this time, if 
delay is to be eliminated. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I regret very greatly, indeed, 
that the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee is not here. 
He intended to be here, and the occasion for his absence I am 
unable to explain. - 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzarratp] has made a 
statement which is accurate, that the purpose of this legislation 
is to enable the Secretary of the Navy to take out of the funds 
already provided for ships of war 43 and 44, in one case that 
for New York to rebuild and strengthen the ways, and at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard the construction of the ways. 

One year ago, Mr. Chairman, this Congress directed that two 
great ships of war should be constructed. They are unnamed, 
because they are unbuilt; they are unnamed, because construc- 
tion is not yet begun, although they were authorized a year ago. 
It is true, as the gentleman from New York stated, that when 
the bids were submitted to the Secretary of the Navy they ex- 
ceeded the limit imposed by Congress, and therefore he con- 
cluded to build the two ships in the navy yards. On the slip in 
the New York Navy Yard is a ship provided for two years ago, 
which has been named the California, one of the largest ships 
in the service probably in the time of any now liying. 

That ship is 14 per cent completed, but will not be launched 
until she is 64 per cent completed, and when she will be 
launched nobody knows. It is simply a guess. It may be next 
fall, it may be next winter, it may be next spring, but it is 
enough to know that she is now 14 per cent completed and within 
a year she will be 64 per cent completed.. 

But we are anxious by the passage of this bill to give the Sec- 
retary of the Navy authority to proceed immediately and con- 
struct and build ships, not upon paper, but ships that will sail on 
the water and carry guns, If we delay longer, nothing will be 
accomplished. The President has recommended to the world 
that the largest navy should be built. Therefore, in order to 
hasten the completion of ships 43 and 44, the two great dread- 
naughts, it is hoped that Congress will authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deduct from the stipulated price of the ships, 
in the case of New York, $100,000, and in the case of Mare 
Island, $500,000. It does not add any additional cost to the 
ships, but it is only to hasten their construction. If we were 
to wait until the regular naval appropriation bill passes the 
House, I presume the authority he asks for would not be given 
until next summer. I am not authorized by the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House to say when this regular appropriation bill 
will be reported. But even if it is two or three months in the 
future, it is not well to wait that time, inasmuch as we have to 
construct one building way and reconstruct another. The con- 
struction of a vessel in New York can be anticipated to begin 
soon, and certainly on the completion of the California. In the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Navy this is absolutely neces- 
sary to assist him to do what Congress has directed him to do 
to complete these two great battleships. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. BORLAND. I understand from the report that the esti- 
mated cost is $1,400,000 under the amount authorized by Con- 
gress, 

Mr. BUTLER. The figures stated in the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy I have no doubt are correct. I have not 
read that part of the report. 

Mr. BORLAND. So this amount of $600,000 will not bring 
the cost of the ship above the estimate? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I have stated that if the House will 
agree to this resolution the cost of the ships will not thereby 
be increased. However, I do not pretend to say that it will 
not cost more to build these ships in the navy yard. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will. : 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman spoke of a ship being com- 
pleted in the New York Navy Yard; it was begun how long ago? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, to make my best effort to 
answer the gentleman from Illinois, I should say about one year 
ago. It was authorized two years ago. 

Mr. CANNON. And is 14 per cent completed? 

Mr. BUTLER. In answer to the question by me to the Chief 
Constructor, he said last week that it was 14 per cent completed ; 
but to be absolutely accurate on this Monday morning, I will 
say that perhaps it may be 15 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. It is a battleship? 

Mr. BUTLER. A battleship. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman have any idea how long 
it will take to complete it? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have a decided idea. 

Mr. CANNON. What is it? 
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Mr. BUTLER. If we have extraordinary luck in the con- 
struction of the ship, if we double up the help, we may be able 
to launch it in nine months. I hope it will be next fall. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How is it that in England they 
build a battleship so much quicker than we do? 

Mr. BUTLER. Because they use the money. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do not we appropriate the money? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but we cut dollar bills in two and weigh 
nickels, while the English do not. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. First let me answer the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], for this is something that 
touches me deeply. The Speaker knows and I know that if we 
want anything badly we have to pay the price demanded. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true; but suppose we paid 
the full price, what is the reason we can not build a battleship 
as quickly as England can? 

Mr. BUTLER. We can. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We have never done so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me answer the question, because I have 
inquired myself, officially, and the information will be in the 
hearings. We will be able to show this, that if we will begin 
to build and supply the necessary money and push aside private 
construction we can build 22 ships in two years and put them to 
sea if we can find the men to put on them. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the gentleman from Missouri through? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am through. I was asking for 
information. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have given the gentleman the best that I 
have. I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that the British meaning 
of the word “construct” is quite different from ours; that if 
we would say that it would take us three years to construct we 
would mean three years from the time of the laying of the 
keel to the commissioning of the vessel, whereas the British 
call the last part of the process the completion and outfitting? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
allow me to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Do not the English build a battle- 
ship much more quickly than we do? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; but not so much. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They do not, 

Mr. GARDNER. Not so much quicker as is usually thought. 
For instance, the Teras and the New York, which are the last 
two of our dreadnaughts, were completed in about 2 years 
and 9 months and 2 years and 11 months from the date of the 
laying of the keel. The last dreadnaught before the war that 
was completed for Great Britain took only about two years, 
but when you casually hear that Great Britain can construct a 
dreadnaught in one year it means that they can construct the 
ship, but not complete and outfit it. They can do it more quickly, 
but not so much more quickly as is usually thought. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts for his information. I have reached the 
point in my life where I want the proof. I am tired of guessing. 
If we are to have a fleet, let us know what we can do in the 
future in the way of building it. I doubt very much whether 
the gentleman has the information, but I hope that he will be 
able to give it to us later. I doubt very much whether England 
can build one ship in one year. We are told that since the 
beginning of the war England has built and has ready to put in 
the sea 15 additional ships of war. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. How did they do it if it takes two 
years te build one of them? 


Mr. BUTLER, Let me make an effort to answer the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I assure him of the pleasure it will give me 
to make the effort. I have no doubt that those ships are built 
with three shifts, that the men are paid the highest wages, and 
the greatest premiums are given for haste in construction. We 
have always asked, as we should in times of peace, and even in 
time of war, for competition among the shipbuilders. We have 
given them plenty of time to build the ship—three years usually 
in its completion. I do not want to commit myself for the 
future; I do not propose to do it. I have spent too long on this 
subject to commit myself without knowing more, and I am look- 


ing for the light; but I believe that if we are to have a fleet, a 


great fleet, we will have to adopt the ways and means as we 
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understand they have been adopted by nations that secure these 
fleets at a very early date. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes., 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman stated that we could build 22 
battleships in two years. What would it cost? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am very greatly indebted 
to the gentleman from Connecticut for assuming that I have so 
much information. 

Mr. HILL. What does the gentleman think? 

Mr. BUTLER. If we will duplicate ships and not take six 


‘months or nine months in which to make the plans, and spend 


$250,000 in the making of the plans for each battleship, but 
build a good ship like, say, the California, the best ship that we 
have ever built and which we could put against anything—if we 
will duplicate that ship, we can build 22 ships in less than two 
years, and we will show you the figures later on, and they will 
cost from eighteen to twenty million dollars each, I presume, 

Mr. HILL, I am for the 22 ships if necessary, and will help 
to raise the money to pay for them. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] But what I would like to know now in regard to 
this bill, for which I intend to vote, is whether if the ways are 
built at Mare Island it would be then possible to take a ship 
of this size after she is launched and get her away from there 
on account of slack water? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, please do not! I want to rest in peace for 
one week at least. Do not ask that question. You will never 
get away from it. Here sits the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foss], for so long a time chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and he knows that we have worried over that subject 
for 20 years. 

Mr. HILL, If we are going to spend half a million dollars 
for a set of ways so far up in the country that we can not get 
a ship away from them when it is built, I think we ought to 
know it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would ask the gentleman not to criticize me. 
Go to the authority, go to the source from which this authority 
came—the Secretary of the Navy. I have nothing at all to do 
about it. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I will renew my question. Is it 
possible now to take a ship of this size, after she is launched, 
from the ways that we propose to build and get her away from 
Mare Island? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me answer the gentleman. If the gentle- 
man will possess his soul in patience until we can furnish him a 
hearing that was recently had upon this very subject, he will then 
have no doubt when he has read it. But if after reading it he 
still has a doubt, go to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Curry], who will remove it. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not possible for the committee to say whether 
these ways are simply to be constructed for ornamental purposes 
or useful purposes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I intend to finish—— 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am going to answer—I think probably I will 
yield to nature and drop out if they do not let me alone. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not surprised at finding the suggestion 
of a gun stirs the blood of all of you, but I suggest that you com- 
pose yourselves, as there is something larger ahead for you to 
consider. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I understood 
the gentleman in his opening statement; but if I do, it was 
this, that these ships were authorized by Congress nearly a year 


ago. 8 

Mr. BUTLER. These ships were authorized the 3d of March, 
1915, and in three or four weeks more we will have run the 
year out. 

Mr. FOSS. A year? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSS. Now, as I understand the gentleman, this bill 
proposes to extend the ways at New York and also at Mare 
Island Navy Yards for the purpose of building these ships. 
There are, as I understand, at the present time ships now under 
construction on those ways at those two yards? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. And, according to the gentleman, it will take nine 
months before the ships now on the ways will be out of the way 
when the keels of these two ships can be laid. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I fear the gentleman is correct in his 
figures ; I fear he is, 
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Mr. FOSS. After we begin to get ready to commence to lay 
the keels of these ships, which were authorized a year ago, how 
long does the gentleman think it is going to take to build the 
ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, my good friend, you and I have worked 
along this line for many many years. We have not since you 
ceased—and we miss you a great deal—as a member of that com- 
mittee; we have not progressed along this line, and the gentle- 
man knows it will be three years. 

Mr. FOSS. Then, that will make nearly five years before 
we get a ship. Is that right? . 

Mr. BUTLER. Then we will be lucky if we get it in five years, 
the gentleman will understand. Now, listen: If Congress will 
pay the bill, and give these shipbuilders three times the men at 
work, and keep them at work, we can build them in these two 
navy yards within two years. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSS. Does not the gentleman think there has been 
unusual delay in the construction of these ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to criticize anybody until I am 
sure that I am standing on a foundation from which I can not 
be knocked, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman had better be careful. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

eld? 
: Mr. BUTLER. In one minute. I intend to finish with my 
old chairman. It is the same delay which the gentleman from 
Illinois is well acquainted with, not any more, in my judgment ; 
but the same old delay, and the same old method, and in the same 
old manner. I do not believe there has been any improvement 
in this line since the gentleman and I came to Congress 20 
years ago. 

Mr. FOSS. I want to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the fifth time—— 

Mr. FOSS. These ships are to be built in a navy yard—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. If they were built by private contract, does not 
the gentleman think they could be built within three years? 

Mr. BUTLER, Yes; I think they could. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman permit me 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee and reserve the balance of my time. I was only 
endeavoring in my poor way to explain this measure until the 
gentleman from Tennessee could reach here. 0 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Before I yield I would like to answer the 
question of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman said the California is 14 
per cent completed. Will the gentleman state when the keel 
was laid? 

Mr. BUTLER. I could not tell. 
here. Somebody must have it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was laid in October. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it was earlier than that, but it may 
have been in October. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was in October. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman says it was in October, I 
will accept it. Excuse me; how long will that be from the time 
that we appropriated for it? That is what I am thinking about. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman states that since he has 
been, in Congress there has been no progress made in the time 
of the completion of ships. Does not the gentleman recall that 
he is in error in that statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. It may be. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman know that before 
the Government constructed ships in navy yards no contractor, 
although he agreed to finish a battleship in 36 months, had ever 
finished one inside of double the time of contract, and that the 
first time they were ever built. within the authorized time was 
when the Government yards were utilized for such construction? 

Mr. BUTLER. I guess I have a little bit of time left in 
which to reply to that. This old bone we have chewed over 
for years, and we will chew over it again in a few months. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman know that the con- 
tract has already been let for materials for these ships, and 
the material can not be commenced to be delivered and put into 
them until the time that the ships that are now on the ways 
go overboard, some time next September? 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Will the gentleman answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. Let me ask first—I am not a soloist, 
but I do hate to sing in concert. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. All that kind of facetiousness does not 
give any information. The gentleman is supposed to know, 


I could if I had the book 


having served for 16 years on the Naval Committee, but he does 
not seem to have much knowledge of the situation. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will take the time to tell 
what he knows, which would take a long time, it would not 
take a long time to tell what I know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Sure. 

Mr. BUTLER. Having admitted that, there is no discus- 
sion over it. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER} brings the 
information that on the Ist day of November, 1915, there had 
been no percentage of work done on the California. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Burter} yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was stating. a fact that I supposed 
the gentleman knew, because I was present when it was laid. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is all right, and I suppose it was well 
laid if the gentleman was present. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Is it not a fact that the argument of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania here, as has been his whole 
attitude during his service on the Naval Committee, is opposed 
to Government construction in favor of private construction 
in the interest of the private manufacturers? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not a yard in my district. No; it is 
not so. I voted in favor of building ships in the navy yard. I 
voted, as I vote now, for keeping these shipyards up to the 
highest state of efficiency. But does not the gentleman know 
that we can not build two ships of war in the New York Navy 
Yard at one time? Does not the gentleman know the extent of 
our machine shops in the navy yards? It is not only necessary 
to have the ways, but to have the necessary machinery by 
which the ships can be built. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman two 
questions, because it is a matter of a great deal of importance. 
Now, I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say 
that the California is the best ship afloat? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. She is not launched yet. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you know, if she is not 
launched, it is the best of all of them? 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, that is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I am trying to get at is 
this 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me answer the question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that she is the best. 
because she is the newest. She will have the very best and 
latest improvements of all kinds on her. She is one of the very 
heaviest, and, gaining by an answer to a question which I 
propounded to one of our naval officers, she is among the very 
best ships that could be built, 3 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What is her displacement? 

Mr. BUTLER. Thirty-two thousand tons and more. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there any battleship afloat that 
all of these naval experts agree is the best battleship? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a pleasure to answer the gentleman's 
question if he will allow me to go a step further. They do not 
agree to anything. 2 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there any way to expedite the 
building of the battleships of the United States over this slow, 
poky way we have been using? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is it? 

Mr, BUTLER. To put up 30 to 40 per cent more money. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What has been done with the money 
we have put up? 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been going into ships. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call the gentleman’s attention to what 
a gentleman before the committee said—and he is one of the 
best men I have ever known in public life, Admiral Blue 
“ Heretofore we have built a Navy according to the size of the 
cloth.“ I told him I knew that, but would he tell me the “size 
of the cloth” for the future? He said he could not tell me 
about the future. But if you appropriate $1,000,000,000 you will 
obtain your greatest Navy within two years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Can anyone tell which is the best 
battleship we have? ; 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Who is it? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know. In answer to the gentleman, 
there is some one who can tell us which is the best. There is 
some one who would tell us it is not the best, and therefore we 
will take our own guess at it. She is being bullt very carefully 
by high-skilled men. I believe it will be among the best, because 
it may be among the longest completed, I believe that the work 
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on this ship will be in no wgy stinted. I believe this will be a 
fine ship, because of the place and the manner and the care taken 


to construct it. She is the very latest. She is the California, 
She is designed by the best men we have in the naval service. 
She is designed by men like Admiral Taylor, who has intelligence 
and knowledge and genius; and therefore I am ready to say she 
is going to be our best. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If we could just ascertain what is 
the best battleship, then Congress ought to pass a resolution that 
all the rest of these battleships should be built upon that model, 
and so shorten up this proeess six months. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; in a moment. I have repeatedly asked 
the question—often delaying the ordinary proceedings before 
our committee—I have asked repeatedly the very question which 
the gentleman from Missouri has in his mind: Can we not 
duplicate? But men hesitate, my dear Mr. Speaker, because 
of the improvements made every year. If you do not know 
perhaps you do not—let me tell you: It is even now under- 
stood that the English propose, and even the Germans, to put 
on their battleships 17-inch guns, and we have 14-inch guns on 
ours. What shall we do? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Put on our battleships 17-inch guns. 
Put the biggest gun that is attainable or that ever was attain- 
able on every one of these battleships that we build. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. That we build hereafter. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Massaehusetts? 

Mr. BUTLER. In a moment. The statement made in answer 
to my question was this, that probably in two years the size of 
the gun might be increased. One of the reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
why we build slowly, perhaps, and cautiously is that we might 
build wisely and as well as other nations build. Now, if we 
duplicate all these ships, we can build them more cheaply and 
more hurriedly, and it is so admitted by the constructors. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. And more rapidly? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and more rapidly. But what will we 
haye when we have completed them? If it is necessary to make 
this great preparation—I do not know, and. my mind is open 
I would build them all alike and be ready with the fleet any- 
how; but I would not be satisfied in five years after this fleet 
was completed that it was the best fitted for defense. I do not 
know that I would be willing to rely upon the character of the 
ships we would then have. Here comes one of the bothers that 
I mentioned. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. In answer to the Speaker, is not the real 
reason why we have been putting on 14-inch guns while Great 
Britain has been installing 15-inch guns that you get a greater 
number of 14-inch guns on that size of ship than we thought 
available, to wit, a 31,000 or a 32,000 ton ship? It is a question 
of balancing. The bigger the ship, the bigger the displacement 
and the bigger the heavy guns; but, on the other hand, the less 
rapidly it can travel through the water, so that the mere fact 
that we have 14-inch guns while the other countries have 15- 
inch guns is made up, in the opinion of the constructors, by 
the fact that with the same displacement we have a greater 
number of 14-inch guns than they have of 15-inch guns to a 
broadside. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I can not pretend, and do not 
pretend, to fully answer the inquiry of the Speaker. I can not 
fully reply, and can not reply intelligently, to the queries that 
he has in his mind. But let me make this statement, that if you 
put a larger gun on one of the ships already constructed, you 
must begin at the bottom and rebuild the ship. We can in the 
future put on larger guns, but right there the military men 
differ. Please tell me what an ordinary-day man like myself 
will know about it? They insist, some of them, that the gun 
that we should install is the 14inch gun. I understand, and 
have understood, that the longer reach you have the greater the 
protection you would have. I do not know about all this, but I 
promise the Speaker that within the next few weeks we shall 
endeayor to work something out of it, so that when we come 
here with the naval appropriation bill for one I hope to be able 
more intelligently and definitely to answer the questions that 
may be propounded. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 


Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 


Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is it not true, referring to the proposition 
put by the Speaker, that in many cases where foreign Govern- 
ments have put on the 15-inch guns they have subsequently 
abandoned those and returned to the 14-inch guns on their 
newest ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and, as I am told, for the reason that 
they can approach closer and have better aim, and can 
deliver more broadsides with the lighter gun, and from the 
military standpoint many of them advocate the continuance of 
the 14-inch guns. A good many of them, however, advocate 
the 17-inch gun. Between the two I do not know what to do. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentueky? 

Mr. BUTLER. I wanted to give our chairman [Mr. PADGETT] 
an opportunity. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The chairman ean get an hour of 
his own. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know; but I am embarrassed here in talk- 
ing while he waits the time he should have. I will answer the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are two sister ships of the Celi- 
fornia—the Idaho and the Mississippi. Three were authorized 
together? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Idaho and the Mississippi are be- 
ing constructed by private contractors? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. " 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And the California is being constructed 
in a Government yard? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has intimated that 
there is very serious delay in the construction of this ship— 
the California? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was only in a general way that I was 
speaking. I have no reflection to cast upon the management, 
or on the construction of the ship, or on the delay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The point is this, that the report shows 
that the ship under construction in the Government yard is 
six months behind the two other ships authorized at the same 
time, and Admiral Taylor, the Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, stated that the delay is due to two 
causes: First, that the ways are occupied by the Arizona, 
which delayed it four months. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that the other two months’ delay 
was oceasioned by the lack of sufficient draftsmen to get out 
the plans. There should be no misunderstanding that because 
the ship is built in a Government yard it is being delayed 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have yielded around every- 
where, and I now intend to yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Papcerr], and I apologize for having taken the 
floor when he was away. But I do say to the gentleman.from 
New York [Mr. Frrzezrarp] that I am in favor of building 
another way in the New York Navy Yard if it is thought desir- 
able. 

I do not mean to criticize the department or the manage- 
ment over the construction of this ship. You can not put two 
big ships on ways only 1,000 feet long when the ships are each 
over 600 feet long. We can all understand that. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will after the chairman of the committee 
has spoken. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania re- 
serves 35 minutes. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pap- 
GETT] is recognized. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the chairman of the committee yield me 
five minutes? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will later, in connection with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a statement 
free from interruption, and then, after I have completed my 
statement, I shall be glad to answer any question that I can. 
By the naval appropriation bill, passed on the 3d of March last, 
we W the construction of two ships. The estimated 
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cost of the two ships complete, with armor, armament, and 
full equipment, is about $15,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. Fifteen million dollars apiece? 

Mr. PADGETT. Fifteen million dollars apiece. That was 
the estimate. The limit of cost fixed by the bill for the hull and 
machinery, which is the ship exclusive of armor and armament, 
is $7,800,000. The Secretary of the Navy advertised for bids, 
as provided by law, and the private shipyards of the country, 
with the exception of one yard, put in bids, and every bid that 
was put in by the private yards was several hundred thousand 
dollars above the limit of cost fixed by the act of Congress. 

In addition, these bids made certain exclusions, taking out 
that which the Government would have had to do in its own 
yards in order to complete the ships, which would have still 
further added to the cost, so that under the law it was impos- 
sible for the Secretary to award a contract to private ship- 
builders. 

Another point: One of the private yards submitted in its bid 
40 months for the construction of the ship. The others sub- 
mitted bids, if I remember, for 36 months, but reserving the 
exception that they were to have an extension of time if they 
had any unexpected difficulties or unlooked-for delays in getting 
materials, or if they had labor troubles. So that meant an in- 
definite limit of time for the completion of the ships. 

The Secretary also called upon the navy yards to submit 
estimates of what they could construct the ships for. The New 
York yard submitted an estimate, and the navy yard at Mare 
Island submitted an estimate, and these two estimates in the 
aggregate were $1,100,000 under the joint limit of cost fixed 
by the act of Congress. The Mare Island yard included 
$248,000—if I am not mistaken as to the exact figures—for the 
enlargement of the ways; but that money would not be available. 
It was appropriated and authorized by Congress for the con- 
struction of the ship, so that if you deduct the $248,000 that 
was included by the Mare Island yard and add it to the saving, 
the estimates of the two yards were something like $1,300,000 
under the limit of cost, 

Now, the Secretary of the Navy assigned the construction of 
these ships, one to the New York yard and one to the Mare 
Island yard. This resolution is introduced for the purpose of 
making available not an additional appropriation but an authori- 
zation out of the appropriation already made for the construc- 
tion of the ships; $500,000 for extension of the ways at Mare 
Island and for equipment, and $100,000 for the New York yard; 
in other words, to use $600,000 of this $1,300,000 for the purpose 
of constructing the ways and furnishing the equipment to build 
the ships. So that this amount is not an additional appropria- 
tion but is a part of the amount already fixed by the previous 
act. 

As I stated a moment ago, the yards say that they can com- 
plete these ships in less than three years from the time they 
get their material ready. The department has not waited for 
the clearing of the ways. There is a ship on the ways at New 
York, and there is also one on the ways at Mare Island; but the 
department has already undertaken to secure the materials 
and have them assembled, so that by the time the materials are 
made ready and assembled it is hoped that the department will be 
well prepared on the way toward begining the construction of 
these ships. The contracts are all under way for the steel and 
materials of all kinds. So that when you are counting the delay 
that appears, it is misleading unless you take into consideration 
that if a contract was awarded additional time would have to 
be consumed in gathering together and assembling the mate- 
rials that go into the construction of the ships. 

The Secretary stated to me, and I believe to the committee 
also, that it is his purpose, if he receives this authorization, to 
put on additional force early in the spring, as soon as the 
weather permits, so that the clearing of the ways will be in 
progress, and he told me that he hoped to have the ways clear 
in one case in September and in the other case in October, so 
that the keels of the new ships could be laid. But pending that 
apparent delay, the Secretary is proceeding to have the materials 
all gathered and assembled ready for that work. 

The question was asked by the Speaker a moment ago as to 
which is the better ship. It is the aim and the ambition of the 
men in the department who make the plans and details of our 
ships to make each ship that is laid down better than the ship 
that was completed preceding it. In other words, we are making 
progress and development in the military value, in the fighting 
efficiency of each ship, over all ships that preceded it. Last 
year I had a very interesting statement from Admiral Dewey, 
president of the General Board. He took the Delaware, which 
represents our first dreadnaught. He gave that a military value 
of 100. The New York represented a military value of 157.65. 


In 1898 the Oregon was justly the pride of the American Navy, 
but in that table the Oregon represented in fighting value and 
military efficiency only 18.13, as compared with the Delaware, 
representing 100, and the New York, representing 157.65. That 
gives us an illustration of the progress that is being made in our 
shipbuilding. 

I think it is fair to the department to make another state- 
ment; that is, that since last March, when the ships were 
authorized, the department has been using all the ingenuity 
and skill of the expert men of the department to make ships 
43 and 44, which were authorized on March 8 last, superior to 
all other ships in the world against torpedo attack. They have 
been studying and taking advantage of all the information they 
ean get and all the lessons that can be learned from the Euro- 
pean war to make our ships as far as possible immune to tor- 
pedo attack. 

Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, a man who has an international reputation in matters 
of that character, states that ships 43 and 44 will have marked 
advantages in methods of protection against ships now on the 
ways, the California, Idaho, and Mississippi, authorized two 
years ago. I do not believe that under all the conditions that 
exist the lessons that were to be learned as to what was going 
on in the war, the lessons that might be gathered from it, that 
that time has been wasted or ill spent, because they say to us 
that the improvements and changes in design and in internal 
construction, matters which properly are not disclosed, were not 
even told to us in detail; that the construction of these ships 
is such that they would be superior in a marked degree above 
the ships authorized the year preceding because of the lessons 
learned and the improvements suggested by the warfare in 
Europe. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman assist me in the feeble 
attempt which I made to reply to the question which the 
Speaker put to me as to why we did not duplicate the 
California? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because if we had duplicated the California 
we would have left out all the improvements that are going into 
ships 43 and 44, gathered from the lessons we have learned 
during the war up to the time of these designs. Admiral Taylor 
stated still further that he had plans even in advance of these 
last two ships, 43 and 44, that would be incorporated into the 
ships that would be authorized at this session of Congress that 
would make them improvements over the ships authorized on 
the 3d of last March. That is the reason we do not duplicate. 
Whenever you duplicate you have reached the limit, and there 
is no hope for improyement. I do not want the time to ever 
come when the Navy will be satisfied in what it has accom- 
plished, but will always have its aim and purpose, its desire 
and ambition, for something a little better than what it has 
done. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do the naval authorities agree 
that any one particular ship is better than any other ship? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
now? 

Mr. PADGETT. 
authorized. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
struction? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are 17 of those that are dread- 
naughts. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
what we already have now? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
be constructed ? 

Mr. PADGETT. Nine that are not fully completed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many haye not been begun? 

Mr. PADGETT. Two. , 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not pass a resolution through 
the House ordering the Navy Department to complete those 
two, duplicating the very best one you have got in the Navy? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Simply because the Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction told us that he had plans already worked out that 
would make decided improvements against torpedo attack, and 
so forth. 2 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not they put those plans 
into operation? 


How many have we authorized 
We have 42 battleships built, building, and 
How many in process of con- 


The gentleman is talking about 


How many are there authorized to 
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Mr. PADGETT. They will do it as soon as they get au- 
thority under this resolution to proceed with the building of 
the ways and the repair of the ways. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We shall all die of old age before 
they are completed at this rate. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not the gentleman's argument that we im- 
prove, and we do improve every year? 

Mr. PADGETT. We do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is not that an argument itself against build- 
ing too many ships at one time? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I think not, against a proper number. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This is purely for information. 
What is the reason that these naval experts can not agree on 
anything? 

Mr. PADGETT. They do agree on some things. They agree 
on substantials. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They have kept the whole country 
puzzled, including myself. [Laughter.] 

2715 PADGETT. They do agree on the fundamentals pretty 
well. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If this money is made available 
for the repair and construction of the ways, will it not be of 
great advantage to the building of other ships hereafter? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, of course; they are permanent ways, 
and when one ship is completed another will be put upon the 
same ways. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. And so it will be of great ad- 
vantage to the building of subsequent ships after those that 
are now building are completed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Of course. Now, another thing. After our 
experts have given the matter the very best consideration, we 
have placed twelve 14-inch guns on our ships as against eight 15- 
inch guns upon some of the foreign ships. Our men say that 
the value; that is, the military value of twelve 14-inch guns is 
more than eight 15-inch guns. In the first place, it gives 50 per 
cent increase in the opportunity of striking. You have 12 pro- 
jectiles fired at a hostile ship instead of 8, and either one of 
them, if it lands, will be destructive. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much longer is the range 
of a 15-inch gun than the range of a 14-inch gun? 

Mr. PADGETT. Practically nothing, so they tell us. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then why do they prefer the 
15-inch gun to the 14-inch gun, if it will not shoot any further? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is not the distance. Our 14-inch 50-cali- 
ber guns shoot as they are placed on our ships 24,000 yards. If 
you will take 1,760 yards as a land mile or 2,000 yards as a sea 
mile, you will have 12 sea miles and nearly 14 land miles, the 
distance that the 14-inch 50-caliber gun will shoot, and that is 
away beyond where you can see or pick out a ship or anything 
else 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the range of a 17-inch gun 
greater than that of a 14-inch gun? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know of any 17-inch guns. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But I read in the papers that 
the Germans are putting 17-inch guns on their new ships. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, we have not any authentic informa- 
tion of anything of that kind. 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not a little unfair comparison to take 
the eight 15-inch guns on vessels that were in commission in the 
British navy before the war and compare them with the twelve 
14-inch guns which we propose to put on vessels not yet begun? 
Is it not a fact that our most powerful dreadnaughts in exist- 
ence to-day, in commission, are the Texas and the New York, 
and that they have only ten 14-inch guns? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but we have made improvements, and 
we have put 12 of them on. 

Mr. GARDNER. And the Oklahoma uses 50-caliber guns? 

Mr. PADGETT. Forty-five caliber. 

Mr. GARDNER. I know, and that makes all the difference 
in the range, as the gentleman knows full well. 

Mr. PADGETT, Oh, I said that we were making improve- 
ments in our ships, in their design and in their armament, and 


that was the answer that I gave to the question before that, as 
against any fixed standard. We are improving right along. 

Mr. SHERLDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. SHERLET. I just wanted to call to the gentleman’s 
mind what he already knows, that the diameter of a gun is not 
necessarily the controlling thing in determining its power. 

Mr. PADGETT. The muzzle velocity. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The muzzle velocity, the weight of a pro- 
jectile, the velocity with which it is fired—and that involves not 
only the diameter, but the powder, the charge, and the caliber. 
AD PADGETT. Oh, certainly, all of those things enter 
nto it. 5 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would not all of these elements 
of which the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHerrtey] has 
spoken be taken into account in considering the 15-inch gun 
just the same as in the 14-inch gun? 

Mr. PADGETT. With the 15-inch gun the muzzle velocity is 
less than with the 14-inch gun. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why, then, if one will not shoot 
farther than the other, is not any more effective than the other, 
should anyone prefer the 15-inch to the 14-inch? 

Mr. PADGETT. Either one will shoot beyond any needed 
range, so far as that is concerned. A 15-inch gun carries a 
projectile that weighs, in round numbers, 2,000 pounds. A 14- 
inch gun carries a projectile that weighs 1,400 pounds. There 
might be, if you made a hit, greater destruction following a 
15-inch shell than a 14-inch shell, but the 14-inch shell, going 
with greater muzzle velocity, going, as I stated, with our most 
improved guns, 24,000 yards, away beyond any fighting distance 
or seeing distance, if it strikes a ship it produces destruction 
anyway ; so that it is a question with our and our mili- 
tary men to say whether or not they would rather have eight 
2,000-pound shells fired or twelve 1,400-pound shells. They 
have 50 per cent more chance of striking with the 14-inch shell 
than they have with the 15-inch shell, and if they strike with 
either it will be destructive. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. Ves. 

Mr, KREIDER. I would like to know whether the experts 
have ever expressed an opinion as to whether it would be pos- 
sible to improve or remount guns on the vessels now constructed, 
and thereby increase their fighting efficiency. Whether it would 
not be possible, if a 14-inch gun is desirable as against a 12-inch 
gun, so far as fighting efficiency of the battleship is concerned, 
to replace the 12-inch gun with the 14-inch gun, and thus in- 
crease the efficiency of the ship rather than consign it to the 
scrap heap. 

Mr. PADGETT. We have had that up before our experts a 
number of times, and they have all agreed that it could not. A 
ship is constructed, designed, and built for certain weights and 
certain carrying capacity for bunker coal, for oil, and so forth: 
so that you can not put a 14-inch gun upon a ship that was built 
and designed for a 12-inch gun. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. In just a moment. Another matter I want 
to call attention to that was suggested by Mr. Rosertrs of Mas- 
sachusetts. The erosion of the 15-inch gun is greater than that 
of the 14-inch gun. In other words, the life of the 15-inch gun 
is less than that of the 14-inch gun, if fired at the same high 
muzzle velocity. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to ask about the speed of our 
ships as compared with those of other nations. 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘Their speed is the same as ships of like 
character except that several years ago England went from the 
battleship dreadnaughts, from about 21 or 22 knots to about 26 
knots, or something like that, but Admiral Taylor told us that his 
information was that in the later types they had abandoned that 
speed of battleships and had come back to the old speed of 21 
or 22 knots. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did the gentleman see that statement in 
the papers the other day that the Bluecher, which was sunk by 
the British, was 8 knots faster than the Oklahoma, the fastest 
boat we have? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Bluecher is a cruiser and not a battle- 
ship. Cruisers are all fast ships and are lightly armored for 
cruising and commerce-destroying purposes, and they are not 
put in the first line to fight against battleships. They are 
intended more for commerce-destroying purposes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 
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Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
dreadnaught cruisers of 30-knot speed are not considered capital 
ships in the first line? 


Mr. PADGETT. I say they are not considered as fighting 
ships to fight against battleships. They will fight against 
cruisers and they serve a capital purpose. They are very 
valuable ships, but a battle cruiser with armor of 6 or 7 inches 
would not go up against a battleship with armor of 12 or 14 
inches. 

Mr. GARDNER. ‘That is assuming her guns did not have 
a longer range, is not that true? 

Mr. PADGETT. Assuming that they have guns that will 
shoot as far as either one can shoot at the other. It is no far- 
ther from the battleship to the cruiser than from the cruiser to 
the battleship. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask one or two questions about this 
bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. We appropriate $600,000—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Not appropriate, but we make it available. 

Mr. GARDNER. We make available $600,000, of which 
$100,000 is for the New York Navy Yard and $500,000 for the 
Mare Island Navy Yard? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARDNER. vies half of the money for Mare Island is 
for the improvement of the ways at that yard. What is the 
other half for? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is for additional equipment, for larger 
cranes, machinery, etc., to handle material. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it the same for New York? 

Mr. PADGETT. At New York I think it is for equipment 
altogether. 

Mr. GARDNER. What I want to get at is this: The Secre- 
tary of the Navy says that we have got to put on double shifts 
both at Mare Island and New York. Is any part 

Mr. PADGETT. Weather permitting. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is any part of it for double shifts? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; because it does not come out of this 
appropriation. It comes out of the appropriation for these 
specific ships. 

Mr. GARDNER. One or two other questions on the same 
line. The Secretary of the Navy says that at the Mare Island 
Yard they will be able to get No. 44 on the ways in September. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is what is ed. 

Mr. GARDNER. And No. 43 in New York in the later sum- 
mer, Now, assuming that he is right, how long a time does 
the gentleman expect to elapse from the time these vessels have 
their keels laid up to the time they are commissioned? 

Mr. PADGETT. If I remember correctly the yard's esti- 
mate, I think, approximately it was 32 or 33 months. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thirty-two months is my recollection. 

Mr. GARDNER. In one case it is from the date of the as- 
sembling of the material and the other from the date of the 
signing of the contract for the material, but what I want to get 
at is the date from the actual laying of the keel, how long 
would it take it to be 

Mr. PADGETT. To be completed? 

Mr. GARDNER. To be commissioned. 

Mr. PADGETT. Around 30 or 82 months. 

Mr. GARDNER, The gentleman takes it that it can be done 
PES three years from the actual date of the laying of the 

Mr. PADGETT. They expect to do so. 

Mr. GARDNER. They have not been doing it recently. 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; neither have the other countries. 
Now it has been stated here about other countries building 
ships. Where we build our ships we have been building them 
under one shift. Of course, if we put on two shifts 

Mr. BUTLER. Or three. 

Mr. PADGETT. We could build them in less time. If we 
put on three, we could build them in still less time, but that 
would add very appreciably to the cost by putting on the third 
shift, because that is nightwork and it is always pretty costly 
and is not so efficient as daywork. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. The country believes, and the President from 
his oo as well, that we can not tell what may take place 
in a day—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And never could. 

Mr. CANNON. And that it is very desirable that we should 
have preparation. Now, the gentleman has been talk- 
ing about its taking three years to build these ships. 

If we be in danger within the next three years, these battle- 
ships, or dreadnaughts, are of no account, I ask the gentleman 


if his committee has taken into consideration, under the stress 
that we seem to be under now, what we can get in six months, 
what we can get in a year, of the different types of construc- 
tion, if you please? Of course, I acknowledge that I am a ten- 
derfoot; but it seems to me, if we are in danger from day to 
day, we should govern ourselves accordingly, both for the Army 
and the Navy. And I make this remark in the greatest of good 
faith. 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]? 

Mr, PADGETT. I desire to make a short reply to the gentle- 
man from Illinois at present, The Oklahoma and the Nevada 
and the Pennsylvania, three very valuable and efficient ships, 
regarded as the three best in the world at the time they were 
designed and keel laid, will be completed and put in commission 
during the present year, two of them in the early summer and 
one a little later, in the fall. The other ships, of course, could 
be expedited very much if an emergency should arise calling 
for putting on two shifts or three shifts. We have been making 
appropriations heretofore on the theory we have always pro- 
ceeded upon—that we will give the amount that is estimated 
according to the usual procedure of one shift. If any emergency 
should arise, a very small resolution of Congress, carrying the 
necessary appropriation, could provide for the extra shifts. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me just one remark 
in the shape of a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems, so far as we can ascertain, that, as 
an insurance policy or for defense, the emergency is now here. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is for the Congress to determine when 
we have before us the appropriations. The committee has not 
yet taken up that part of the bill which relates to the increase 
of the Navy. Under our procedure that is the last item that we 
take up and pass upon and the last one we have before the 
committee. We have not yet taken up in the committee that 
part of the estimates. We have been dealing with the adminis- 
tration estimates. 

Mr. CANNON. 
short question? 

Mr. PADGETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. I stand ready to vote for the increase of the 
Navy and the increase of the Army. Now, if there is no neces- 
sity for not waiting three years, no necessity for hasty action, 
well and good. The interrogation point is in the head of many 
people in this country. whether this means actual preparation 
under the leadership of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, or whether it is a“ good-enough 
Morgan” for the next six months. [Applause.] I do not intend 
to criticize the President or anybody else, but as a Representa- 
tive and as an American citizen I am anxious touching the 
matter I have referred to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says he does not intend 
that as a criticism. Does the gentleman think anybody would 
construe it as a compliment? 

Mr. CANNON. After all, I will say again, if my friend will 
indulge me, I am profoundly impressed with the necessity for 
action. If there be a necessity, I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. I am ready to help furnish the 
money by my vote, either by an increase of taxation, by the 
borrowing of money, or both, and so the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. F'rrzazrarp] does not do himself justice, or me either, 
in saying that perhaps this is a criticism. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
man wanted to know whether this was just a sham performance 
here for campaign purposes. That was the subject of his com- 
ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And then he said he did not intend it as 
a criticism of the President. How else can it be construced? 
The gentleman wes trying to put in a nice way a yery nice 
criticism of the President, but he did not get away with it. 

Mr. CANNON. Right to that question here and now. The 
President of the United States is my President as well as your 
President, and if I can find out what is the proper thing to do, 
if it is necessary to do anything, I stand ready to help do it. 
[Applause.] But, as a Representative, I have the right, with 
the interrogation point in the heads of many men, to ask that 
question, and I hope I am not guilty of lese majesty when I 
ask it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
AGIT yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

OCHT]? 


Will the gentleman just pardon me one other 
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Mr. PADGETT. Just a moment, first. I am not authorized 
yet to say what the committee is going to report, because we have 
not yet passed upon it, but I think I am justified in saying that 
the committee will act in perfect good faith with the House and 
with the country, and will bring in a bill that will address itself 
to the intelligence and patriotism of the House, and if the House 
wishes to do more or less than the committee recommends, there 
will be full opportunity to do so. 2 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. KELLEY, Mr. STEPHENS of California, 
and Mr. HICKS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To whom will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN, To whom does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STAFFORD]. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we to understand by the statement 
made by the gentleman that the department has not been expe- 
diting the finishing of the battleships now in progress by ask- 
ing the navy yards or the private contractors to put on extra 
men, so as to have these battleships completed at an earlier 
date than was originally contemplated? 

Mr. PADGETT. The construction of the ships in the na 
yards to be expedited? ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. You stated there were three ships that 
would be ready for commission this year, the Oklahoma, the 
Nerada, and the Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they are practically completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there are other ships building that 
could be finished much sooner if there was pressing demand 
for their completion. Has the department considered that such 
a condition existed as to hurry the completion of any of these 
ships, either in the navy yards or in the private building yards? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy has not yet ap- 
peared before the committee, and we have received no communi- 
cation on that line so far. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman stated that they could 
have been completed sooner. Now, has any work been under- 
taken to complete those ships sooner than was originally in- 
tended? 

Mr. PADGETT. The ships that are being built under con- 
tract have their time limit, and I know of nothing that has 
changed the time limit so far. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman knows nothing that the 
administration has done to expedite the completion of those 
ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. It would require an additional appropriation 
by Congress to increase the limit of cost that has been fixed, 
ns shorter time of construction involves greater cost of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would it require an additional act of Con- 
gress if those contracts were under an authorization previously 
granted by Congress? 

Mr. PADGETT. But they are just within a few dollars of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are not some of them several hundred 
thousand dollars beneath the appropriation? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; not when you take into account the 
little additions that are to be put on by the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Secretary of the Navy in his esti- 
mate asked at any time, by letter or other communication, for 
an appropriation to expedite the completion of the ships now 
building? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have stated that he has not thus far. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Just for a short statement. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, I favor a 
larger Navy; indeed, I favor a much larger Navy, and, in my 
judgment, if we are at all in need of a larger Navy we should 
have it as quickly as possible. I believe we should authorize 
every vessel necessary to the completion of an adequate Navy. 
We should authorize now and require the earliest possible 
construction. 2 

Mr. Chairman, regarding the construction of a battleship at 
Mare Island, I want to say this, the Mare Island Navy Yard 
put in an estimate of something like $600,000 less than the bid 
of any private yard. Included in that estimate, which was 


$600,000 less than any private yard, was the sum of $248,000 

for the building of additional ways at Mare Island. 

1 sacs SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
here 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from New York? : 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Not at this time. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yielded, Mr. Chairman, to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I can not yield at this time. 
It was later discovered that this $248,000 could not legally be 
expended for building ways; hence this resolution for authority 
9 a part of the money already appropriated for battle- 
ship 44. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Not at this time. Now, the 
Mare Island estimate of about $600,000 less than any other yard, 
coupled with $248,000 for ways, which sum was included in the 
Mare Island estimate, and a further $70,000 which the yard pro- 
poses to save, makes a total saving of over $900,000 in construct- 
ing this one battleship. And when these building ways at 
Mare Island are constructed out of the money saved, that yard 
will be forever available for the building of other battleships. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the navy yard at Mare Island has 
promised to construct this ship within 31 or 32 months, and 
never yet in the construction of any ship at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard has it exceeded the estimate of time or money made 
to the Navy Department. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, it was asked a moment ago whether or 
not, after the construction of a battleship at Mare Island, the 
ship could be floated to sea? Admiral Stanford has answered that 
question on pages 23, 28, 29, and 158 of the hearings. He has 
said—and I shall, at the end of this paragraph, include his 
answers to my questions—that there were hours within each 24 
when the largest battleships of our Navy could be floated to sea 
from the Mare Island Navy Yard. He has also stated that there 
is no other navy yard in the United States, except the one at 
Puget Sound, at which there were not hours in every 24 when it 
is impossible to float out a battleship. Listen to this: 


Mr. STEPHENS. Admiral, then it is not absolutely necessary that we 
have 30 or 35 feet of water in order to take in and bring out of the navy 
yard the war vessels of deepest draft? 

Admiral STANFORD., No; for the reason that those depths are ordi- 
narily understood to mean from low tide conditions, and by moving 
the vessel under more favorable tidal conditions there would be a cor- 
respondingly greater depth of water. 

Mr. STEPHENS. At practically all our yards, then, Admiral. there are 
conditions of tide when we could not float out or float in the deepest 
draft battleships we have? 

Admiral STANFORD. Yes, sir. 

* * a * * * * 


Mr. Srxrurxs. It is your belief that a vessel of the greatest depth 
on the Pacific Ocean to-day or in the Navy could, under certain con- 
ditions of the tides—— 

Aen 1 Sranrorp (interposing). And under certain conditions of 
ng. 5 

Mr. SrepneExs (continuing). Could safely go up to Mare Island and 
depart again? 

Admiral STANFORD. Yes, sir. 

* * . * . * * 


Mr. Srxruxxs. Did you not state yesterday and is it not true that 
you have trouble with shoaling conditions in the channel at New York 
arbor and at various other nayy-yard harbors on the Atlantic coast? 

_ Admiral STANFORD. Periodic dredging is required at the New York 
— 5 3 is required at the Boston yard, and is required at the 
orfolk yard. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then there are hours within each 24-hour period 
when it might not be safe for a vessel to approach any Atlantic coast 
navy yard? 

Admiral Stanxrorp. Tidal conditions are always an important factor 
in the movement of the deeper-draft vessels. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And there are hours 

Admiral Sranrorp (interposing). There are hours when vessels can 
be moved to those yards. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And when they can not be moved? 

ete a Stanronp. And when they can not be moved to those 
yards, 

* s * . » . . 

Mr. STEPHENS. There are certain Government yards which could 
be prepared to construct dreadnaughts within six months time, are 
there not? 

Admiral STANFORD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will you please name them? 

Admiral Sraxronbp. You mean as far as extending the slips may be 
concerned ? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I mean prepared to build dreadnaughts for the 
Government within six months, provided, of course, the money was 
at hand. 

Admiral STANFORD, I hesitated an instant in replying to that ques- 
tion from consideration of the present condition at Mare Island and 
at New York, where they are building ships which are now on the 
pare — might not be launched within six months. But, subject 
to 
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STEPHENS (inte ting). Take for granted the ways were un- 
occu 5 then what yards co could be prepared within six months to 
build our largest drea 

Admiral STANFORD, The wed Fork ee the Philadelphia yard, the 


Mare Island yard, and I presume the gea ponas ae 
Mr. STEPHENS. The Government woul safe in going 
ahead with such constructions, so far as mene t a raimp — 5 
the ocean after they were built? 
Admiral STANFORD. Yes, sir. 


Now, the United States Government has authorized the War 
Department to dredge a channel 30 feet deep from Mare Island 
to the sea. That project is now under way. It has not been 
completed, but the engineers assure us it can be accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, not an extra dollar is called for. All we ask 
is that Mare Island be forever equipped for building the largest 
battleships out of the money saved by Mare Island in the con- 
struction of this one battleship only, 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. PADGETT. I wanted to see if we could reach an agree- 
ment for general debate. There is another bill that I want 
to bring before the House this afternoon, under general sus- 
pension, for increasing the number of midshipmen at Annapolis. 

Mr. MANN. And there are several others on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. There are several other bills on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar before that, and I wanted to see 
if we could not reach an agreement on general debate. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we say 40 minutes on a side now? 

Mr. PADGETT. That will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not object to it, provided I have an 
opportunity to yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Curry] and to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I would say to my friend that I have no 
desire to consume further time of the House now. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the general debate close in 80 minutes—40 minutes of the 
time to be controlled by myself and 40 minutes to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], the ranking 
member of the minority on the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetr] asks unanimous consent that all debate close on this 
bill in 80 minutes—40 minutes to be controlled by himself and 
40 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. BUTLER]. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to object, but I 
have been trying for some time to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have that opportunity. 

Mr. PADGETT. We will give the gentleman that oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order that there may be 
no misapprehension about the question I am about to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I want to say 
that I am for any and every measure of preparedness sufficient 
and ample to maintain and preserve the integrity of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. GORDON. As is everybody else. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Certainly. But I want to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Papcetr] this question, Whether it is the 
conclusion of the experts to whom he has referred this ‘morning, 
and of himself and of his committee, in the presence of the fact 
that nearly all of the great dreadnaughts of the belligerent na- 
tions now at war are in hiding behind fields of mines or in 
bays or protected by one means or another—that battleships or 
dreadnaughts or superdreadnaughts are ample and sufficient 
to protect the coasts of this country in time of attack, and what 
relationship in point of efficiency does the U-boat, or submarine, 
bear to the dreadnaught costing forty times as much? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the first place, the gentleman’s state- 
ment is inaccurate. While the dreadnaughts of one nation may 
be behind mines and in bays, the dreadnaughts of Great Britain 
and of France and the allies are in the open sea, commanding 
the sea. 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not understand that to be a fact, how- 
ever, and with no reference to the Appam incident. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the fact. They are not behind pro- 
tections at all, and the situation is that England has absolute 
command of the sea to-day with her fleet, in cooperation with 
her allies. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman 

. The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from IIIſnois [Mr. Foss]? 


Mr. PADGETT. Yes; I yield for a question. 

Mr. FOSS. The gentleman was speaking a moment ago about 
navy-yard estimates versus private bids, and he stated certain 
things that were excluded in the private bids. I do not know 
how these recent navy-yard estimates were made up, but I do 
know that in the past our navy yards have usually excluded 
things which were included in private bids. So I should like 
to ask the gentleman in regard to these navy-yard bids, Have 
„ the same course which has been pursued hereto- 

ore? 

Mr. PADGETT. Pursuant to a provision in the naval appro- 
priation bill, of a year ago I believe, or preceding that I have 
forgotten just the date, but recently—the cost-accounting system, 
with reference to overhead charges, and so forth, has been re- 
vised, and the Secretary attempts to charge to the cost of the 
ship every item of increased cost at the navy yard caused by 
and incident to the construction of the ship. It must be borne 
in mind that there are certain costs and expenses that are 
maintained at a navy yard whether you build a ship or do not 
build a ship. If a ship is built in a navy yard, it does not bear 
any part of those costs, as I understand it, which are incident 
to the yard, which would have to be paid whether there was 
any ship built there or not, but all of those costs that are oc- 
casioned by the construction of the ship in the yard are charged 
to the cost of the ship. 

Mr. FOSS. What 1 meant to refer to particularly was the cost 
of the plans. Are not those costs paid out of a separate appro- 
priation in the naval bill, and not included as a part of the 
cost of the ship? 

Mr. PADGETT. Very likely so. I think perhaps that cost is 
paid out of the administration charges. 

Mr. FOSS. And the draftsmen and the pay of the officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. Some of the draftsmen, perhaps, are paid out 
of the cost of the ship. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are all charged in the cost of the 
ship under the system of cost accounting which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Foss] helped to have installed in order to 
hinder the building of ships for the Navy in Government yards 
when he was chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. FOSS. Are not leave of absence and holidays paid out 
of a separate appropriation in the bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not. I was going to say this, that 
when ships are built in private yards, it is proper for the ship- 
building companies to insure the ships. The contract provides 
that the Government shall be insured against loss, so as to pro- 
tect it against loss in making payments from time to time. Now, 
they charge that in the cost of the ship, and properly so. And 
private yards would pay taxes that the Government does not 
pay. But they have no charges to meet the leaves and holidays 
and half holidays, and disabilities, and things of that kind which 
offset those charges. 

Mr. FOSS. Does the gentleman expect that the navy yards 
will be able to complete these ships within their estimates? He 
knows our experience in times past. For instance, the Florida 
was built in a navy yard, and her sister ship, the Utah, was built 
in a private yard; and the Florida cost nearly $2,000,000 more 
than the privately built ship. He also knows the experience 
we had with the New York and the Teras. The New York was 
built in the New York Navy Yard, and I think it was built under 
a provision of law which excluded the indirect charges; yet the 
New York cost a great deal more than the Teras. Now, does 
the gentleman think, in view of the experience of the past, that 
the navy yards will be able to complete these ships within the 
estimate? In every case the cost of the private-contract ship 
was a great deal less than the cost of the Government-built ship. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman that he makes 
his statement rather broader than the experience in the past 
shows. Years ago, and up until three or four years ago, the cost 
of navy-yard construction was materially more than that of 
private-yard construction; but as a result of continued work 
and greater experience in the navy yards they have been reduc- 
ing their cost, so that they have been coming nearer and nearer 
together ; and recently in the Mare Island Navy Yard they com- 
pleted their contracts for less than their estimates and turned 
back some money into the Treasury. 

Mr. FOSS. That was in the case of a small ship, was it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that the cost charges to 
which the gentleman from Illinois refers were shown to in- 
clude a large number of maintenance items for the yard itself 
which were not properly included in the cost of the ship? 

Mr. PADGETT. That was true under the old system, but 
was corrected in the legislation of one or two years ago. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And that accounted very largely for the 
discrepancy in the cost of the Florida, referred to by the gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. PADGETT. That was an essential element that went 
into it; but the present Secretary has felt that there should 
not be charged against the cost of the ship those items for the 
maintenance and operation of the yard which would exist and 
be paid regardless of whether a ship was built in the yard or 
not. The yard is maintained for military purposes largely, as 
well as for industrial purposes, and the industrial work should 
not be charged with those items that are and would be main- 
tained on account of the military character of the yard. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. It has appeared to me that there has not 
been any particular speeding up in the building of ships for the 
Navy curing the last year. In fact, the only speeding up that 
appears in enlarging the Navy, as I have read the reports, is 
the speeding up in talk. Now, will the gentleman tell me the 
number of submarines that have been authorized that have not 
been constructed and the number of submarines authorized 
and under contract that are being constructed? 

Mr. PADGETT. There were 18 submarines authorized in the 
bill we passed on the 3d of March, 1915. Sixteen of them were 
eoast-defense submarines and two of them were large seagoing 
submarines. Contracts have been awarded for the 16 coast- 
defense submarines, and the work is supposed to be in progress. 

Mr. NORTON. They are being built, are they? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know whether the contractors have 
started or not, but contracts have been awarded and the time 
has been fixed for the construction. The two seagoing sub- 
marines have not yet been awarded. It has been very difficult 
to find a contractor who would undertake to meet the require- 
ments of the specifications. 

Mr. NORTON. Can the gentleman tell the House whether 
the Secretary of the Navy or the President has done anything 
toward speeding up the completion of the submarines? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary of the Navy has got the very 
best terms he could make with the contractors. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr, DILLON, Can the gentleman give, for the benefit of the 
committee, the amount of the private bids on these two ships? 

Mr. PADGETT. It was stated in the hearings; it was several 
hundred thousand dollars more than the limit of cost. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman put it in the Record for 
the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Iwill yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. How many ships are now being constructed 
and already constructed? 

Mr. PADGETT. Sixty-six or 68—submarines, torpedo boats, 
and all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Sixty-eight. 

Mr. REAVIS. If these ships were all completed, what would 
de the comparison between our Navy and the foreign navies? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a question that will be opened up 
when we come to discuss the regular naval appropriation bill. 
. Mr. REAVIS. Would we not stand fourth? 

Mr. PADGETT. My individual opinion is that we are third. 

Mr. REAVIS. What would we be if all the ships were con- 
structed, I ask? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have stated that we would be third, in my 

opinion. 

Mr. REAVIS. Provided the foreign navies were in the same 
condition they were at the beginning of the war. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; we have no reliable information as to 
what the program has been since the war began. There are 
newspaper reports of a substantial increase. 

Mr. REAVIS. But we have some reliable information that 
some of them have been sunk. 

Mr. PADGETT. None of their capital ships have been lost, 
except England lost one big, new battleship. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I hold in my hand a document prepared by 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, United States Navy Depart- 
ment, in October, 1915. It is entitled “ Information Concerning 
Some of the Principal Navies of the World.” On page 7 I find 
a table showing the figures on July 1, 1914, just before the 
European war broke out. It appears that at that time the 
United States was fourth, a.shade below France, in war ton- 
nage built plus war tonnage then building. In war tonnage 
actually completed at that time we were third. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true, but I never believed in ton- 
nage as a determinate factor of efficiency. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; but that is the fact, is it not? 


Mr. PADGETT. That is true as far as tonnage is concerned. 

Mr. GARDNER. It was inferior to France, was it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; so far as tonnage is concerned; buf, in 
my opinion, as far as efficiency, I found that the United States 
was third. 

Mr. GARDNER. This was based on tonnage built and 
building. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but in my statement I counted on built, 
building, and authorized that we were third. 

Mr. GARDNER. I want to say that the Navy Department 
had some incomplete figures which would answer the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. It shows the extent to which 
the foreign navies have lost tonnage during the war. They are 
only made up from newspaper accounts. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is published in two or three docu- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee used? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes, 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think this resolution has 
served a very useful purpose because it has developed two iin- 
portant questions, one propounded by the distinguished ex- 
Speaker, Mr. Cannon, and the other by the present Speaker, 
Mr. Crank. The House faces this situation. The world is in 
a great conflict. We may be facing an immediate crisis in our 
international relations. Our need of defense may be an imme- 
diate one. If our need is immediate, what should we do about 
it? That is the first proposition in relation to this subject 
which, it seems to me, the House should consider. All of these 
questions which relate to our present needs should precede 
1 of what we ought to provide some five or more years 
hence. 

The whole trouble, I think, with our Navy Department has 
been that we have been proceeding all along, right through this 
war, on the theory that we had plenty of time to do what we 
wanted to do, while other nations have been proceeding on the 
theory that they should hasten to completion all the fighting 
craft heretofore authorized by them. As a result of that policy 
Germany has undoubtedly added to her navy all the ships 
she had under construction when we passed the last appropria- 
tion bill. The best obtainable information is that England 
and France have done the same. I presume that was the in- 
formation upon which the President predicated his statement 
that our Navy is now fourth. 

Assuming that England, France, Germany, and Japan have 
rushed their ships to completion and that we have simply 
moved along in the even tenor of our way, just as though we 
were living in a time of profound peace, I dare say that the 
President’s assertion is correct, that we are fourth among the 
nations of the world in naval strength. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman say that we ought to pro- 
ceed with the same speed that these nations that are engaged 
in war are proceeding? 

Mr. KELLEY. I will say that personally all along I have 
not thought that we would be drawn into the great conflict 
across the sea. I still cling to that idea. But during the last 
week or two the President of the United States has made a trip 
out through the Middle West, in which he said it is growing 
daily more and more difficult to keep out of this war. He said 
that nearly the whole world abroad is on fire, and that sparks 
are dropping everywhere, 

Mr. GORDON. Dropping in the water, though. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have assumed, let me say to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon], as a Representative 
here, whatever my partisan view may be, that the President of 
the United States is telling the country what he believes to be 
the true situation, and if what he says is true, then the Con- 
gress of the United States is derelict in its duty in not putting 
into the active service of the Navy every available gun and 
every available craft. [Applause on the Republican Side.] 
There is at this moment under construction for the Navy of the 
United States $185,000,000 worth of fighting ships, and, so far 
as I am concerned, if we are living in a time of great danger, 
and we are, the first consideration of Congress should be to get 
those ships completed and into commission. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman know from his service 
on this committee whether or not we have been asked to facili- 
tate in any way the completion of those ships? 
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Mr. KELLEY. So far as I know, and the chairman will be 
able to answer that better than I, there has been no request for 
additional sums of money for the purpose of facilitating the 
completion of any ship now building for the Navy. We have 
9 drendnausghts under construction at the preseut time, and we 
have only 8 dreadnaughts completed; 10, if you count the 
Michigan and the South Carolina. So that if we had the 9 we 
are now building, we would double our dreadnaught strength, 
and yet with “sparks flying all around us, we can not start 
dreadnaught No. 44, assigned to the New York Navy Yard, 
until the California is off the ways. I was in the New York 
Navy Yard the other day, and they told me there that the Cali- 
fornia would not be ready to be launched until next September, 
and that we can not begin dreadnaught No. 44 until late next 
fall. It does not seem to me that, in view of all the trouble 
there is in the world, that we ought to take these long chances 
of delaying the construction of ships months and months, when 
they might be completed at an earlier date. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Are these ships being constructed under con- 
tract, these $185,000,000 worth? 

Mr. KELLEY. Some of them are, and some are being con- 
structed by the Government in Government yards. 

Mr. GORDON, Does the gentleman believe in complying 
with our contracts? 

Mr. KELLEY. I was going to tell ou 

Mr. GORDON. Well, tell me about that. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have just explained that some of these ships 
are being constructed in Government navy yards. They told 
me up at the New York yard that they are working only 8 
hours a day out of the 24—only one shift. Can the gentleman 
from Ohio give me any reason why at a time like this, when 
the President of the United States says that we are in the 
midst of a great conflagration, we should not put on another 
shift of 8 hours or two shifts of 16 hours? [Applause on the 
Republican side.] In that way we could get the California 
off the ways and we could begin No. 44 within a reasonable 
time, instead of waiting until next September. 

- Mr. GORDON. Yes; I will tell you. Has Congress appropri- 
ated any money for that; have you introduced any bill appro- 
priating additional money to facilitate this work? 

Mr. KELLEY. Why, the chairman of the committee has ex- 
plained that it would not cost any more to construct the ships 
working two shifts than working one, but the time would be 
materially reduced. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary stated that he expected to 
put two shifts on the New York and the California yards. 

Mr. KELLEY. I know; but with the “sparks flying all 
around,” expectations are not what we want. We want per- 
formance. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BUTLER. And I understand that he expects to put them 
on as soon as the weather permits! 

Mr. GORDON. Bunk! Bunk! That is all. [Laughter] 

Mr. KELLEY. So much for the dreadnaughts. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes; I will yield, of course. 

Mr. HENSLEY. The gentleman is perfectly right in support- 
ing this proposition. It is only a business matter, and it ought 
to be supported. There is no question about that. But I under- 
stood the gentleman a few minutes ago to assume that these 
countries that are engaged in war abroad had been adding to 
their naval craft since the beginning of the war. My under- 
standing from experts who appeared before the committee is 
that they are absolutely at sea and have no information upon 
which to predicate a conclusion. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that if he will consult the records he will find 
the date when nearly all of these ships of foreign Governments 
were laid down, and he will find, as I have found, that in almost 
every instance they have had plenty of time within which to 
finish the ships, even upon a peace basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to give me five minutes more. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will try to find the time for the gentieman. I 
have allotted all of mine. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will yield two minutes to 
the gentleman. ; 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman 
five minutes. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentlemen very much. 
Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, as to the submarines, we have 
39 submarines now authorized, and some of them have been 


authorized since 1911. I do not know of any effort that has 
been made to speed up the construction of these small but very 
yaluable ships. On the contrary, the Navy Department has 
awarded contracts for submarines to be delivered a year and 
a half hence. 

Those that we authorized last year will not be delivered until 
some time in 1917. Those contracts have been awarded since the 
war in Europe began, and it seems to me that the part of wis- 
dom would have been to make the contract date of delivery at 
the earliest time possible. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY. I would if I could, but I want to make this 
statement before my time expires again: The submarine con- 
cern which has been building a large number of the submarines 
for this country has, I am reliably informed, built 10 subma- 
rines for a foreign government. These submarines were built 
in Montreal, in a yard fitted up over there to do the work, the 
material being sent from the United States to Montreal. They 
constructed the 10 submarines of sufficient size, so that they 
went across the Atlantic Ocean under their own power. These 
ships were completed in a period of five months from the date 
of the order. Now, if that is true, it seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a time of profound danger 
ought not to be awarding contracts for submarines to be deliy- 
ered a year and a half or two years hence. [Applause.] Now, 
the other day I introduced a resolution, a very simple resolu- 
tion (II. Res. 126), which was designed to call attention to this 
particular situation. The resolution in its concluding words is 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
directed to enter into such negotiations with contractors and Govern- 
ment yards as may be necessary to determine the earliest time within 
which all ships for the Navy now authorized or under construction can 
be completed, and report his findings to this House within 30 days from 
and after the adoption of this resolution, together with an estimate of 
any additional cost to the Government incident to the completion and 
delivery of ships prior to the contract date. t 


[Applause.] ` 

We ought to have the information called for by this resolu- 
tion, and then we can take such action as circumstances seem 
to warrant. I sincerely hope that none of these ships which we 
are building, or have built, or will build, will ever be called upon 
to fire a shot except in target practice, but at the same time, 
when the world is inflamed and the President himself says he 
does not know what dangers may be but a single hour away, 1 
believe that it is the duty of Congress to put in the hands of the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy such authority as may 
be necessary to get these 68 ships heretofore authorized into 
the Navy at the very earliest possible moment. [Applause.] 

The full text of the resolution, which I introduced a few days 
ago, relating to this subject follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States in recent addresses in the 
the cities of New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and Chi- 
cage is reported by the press of the country to have said: 

“The world is on fire. Sparks are likely to drop any- 
where. * * Things are getting more and more difficult to 
handie. * è Ik all could see the dispatches I read every hour, 
they would know how difficult it has been to maintain peace. * * + 
New circumstances have arisen for which the country must pre- 
pare itself. * I know that we are daily treading amidst the 
most intricate dangers and that the dangers that we are treading 
amongst are not of our own making and are not undez our control; 
and that no man in the United States knows what a single week or a 
single day or a single hour may bring forth. * * These are 
solemn things to say to you, but I wouid be unworthy of my office if 
I did not come out and tell you with absolute frankness just exactly 
what I understand the situation to be”; and 

Whereas the President is further reported to have said that while our 
Nayy is our first arm of defense it ranks fourth in strength among 
the navies of the world; and 

Whereas on Mareh 4, 1911, Congress authorized the construction of 
two dreadnaughts (the Nevada and Oklahoma); on August 2, 1912, 
one dreadnaught (the Pennsylvania); on March 4. 1913, one dread- 
naught (the Arizona); on June 30, 1914, three dreadnaughts (the 
California, „ and Idaho); and on March 4, 1915, two dread- 
naughts (Vos. 43 and 44) ; and 

Whereas the Nerada, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Arizona, California, 
Mississippi, and Idaho are in various wages of completion, ranging 
from less than 10 per cent, in the case of the California, to 98 per 
cent, in the case of the Oklahoma; and 

Whereas dreadnaughts Nos. N and 4}, authorized nearly one year ago, 
have been assigned for construction to the navy yards at Brooklyn 
and Mare Island, respectively; and 

Whereas the navy yard at Mare Island is not 3 for the construc- 
tion of battleships, and no appropriation for such equipment has 
as yet been made by Congress, and therefore the actual work of con- 
struction on dreadnaught No. 44 can not be undertaken until late in 
the fall of 1916; and 

Whereas the dreadnaught California is now on the ways at the Brooklyn 
Navy yard and dreadnaught No. 43 can not be lald down until the 
California is launched some months hence; and 
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Pr 
t; 


Whereas on aces 118 19138, 9 1 the construction of 


five destroyers ( Tucker, ve destri Porter, Jacob Jones, and 
Wainwr A en Pie June 30, ibat, destroyers (the Sampson, Rowan, 
Davis, a's ; and on rch 3, 1915, six destroy- 
ers (Vos. 69, y 115 7 7, TA pea T: and 

ham, Porter, Jacob Jones, Wain- 
llen, Wilkes, and Shaw are in 
various stages of completion, ranging from less than 20 per cent, in 
the case of the Shaw, to about 90 per cent, in the case of the Tucker; 


and 

Whereas although destroyers Nos. 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, and 74 were author- 
ized 3 a year ago, the actual work of construction has not yet 
hapu. 23S the contracts for same do not call for delivery until late 
n ; and 

Whereas on August 22, 1912, 8 eae the construction of 
the fuel dip Maumce; on March 3, 1 the fuel ship Ouyama; on 
June 30, 1914, one transport ; and on ped 30, 1914, one supply ship, 
none of which is yet com leted ; and 

Whereas on March 3, 1909, Congress authorized the construction of 
submarine SAT not yet completed ; on Au 22, 1912, 8 submarines 


(LI, L, L 5 L-5, L-6, L-1, and —1) ; on March 4 T 4 
submarines (I 5 75 and ka å on June 30, 1914 sub- 
marines (the Schley, N. V, N. “p N-S, N-6, and *. 2 


March 3, 1915, 18 9 8054. 0-5, O-5, 0-6, 9 . 
0-8, 0-9, 0-10, 0-1, 0-12, G S454 0-16, and 2 seagoing 
submarines) ; and 

Whcreas the L and N submarines were authorized from one and one- 
half to three and one-half years ago, are not yet completed but 
are in various stages of ts ty erg = ng from less than 40 per 
cent in the case of the boats r cent in the case of 
re L-2, while the — authorize more than a year and 

e-half ago, has not yet been started; 

Whereas the 16 O submarines were au —. nearly a year ago, the 
contracts for same have only recently been awarded, and = —— 
of delivery fixed therein for April "18,1 1917, while the 
vire submarines have been authorized since March 8. 1516. bids 

ave only recently been invited; and 


Whereas it is reported upon reliable authority that an American ship- 
building company has constructed, in Canada, within a od of 
five months m the date of the sey 10 submarines a for- 


eign Government, of a type ha a steaming radius ‘sufficient to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean under their own power; and 

Whereas G7 ships for the United States Navy are now authorized or 
under construction and the work on same is being carried forward 
as though ordinary peace conditions prevailed in the world and 
although “sparks are falling everywhere,” ne effort has been 
forth since the beginning of the war in pe to hasten the 
struction of any ship for the United States Mey: Therefore be be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
directed to enter into such negotiations with contractors and Govern- 
ment yards as may be necessary to determine the earliest time within 
which all ships tor the Navy now authorized or under construction can 
be completed, and report his findings to this House within 30 da 
from and after the adaption of this resolution, to er with an es 
mate of any additional cost to the Government incident to the comple. 
tion and delivery of ships prior to the contract date. f 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CURRY]. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the 
district in which the Mare Island Navy Yard is located, but I 
am not a special pleader for the Government yard. I am not 
one of those who say that all naval construction should be in 
Government yards. I believe that the private yards should be 
given enough work so that their organization and equipment 
should be maintained at a point of efficiency that is almost per- 
fect, so that if trouble should come this country could use both 
the public as well as the Government yards. I do, however, be- 
lieve that at least 50 per cent of all new construction work should 
be done in Government navy yards. 

Now, the proposition of the time in which these ships could be 
constructed has been brought before this House, and I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that Admiral Bowles 
a number of years ago went before the Naval Affairs Committee 
and stated that it would take $1,000,000 more and a year longer 
to construct a battleship in a Government yard than in a pri- 
vate yard, and the fact of the matter is, when Congress has 
authorized the construction of battleships in a Government yard, 
that the ships have been constructed for $1,000,000 less and in a 
year’s less time. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CURRY. I will. 

Mr. QUIN. Can the gentleman tell why it is that all of these 
ships, submarines, and so forth, authorized have not been built? 
Congress put up the money to construct them. 

Mr. CURRY. That is a question the gentleman ought to ask 
the chairman of the committee. My personal opinion is that sub- 
marines can be built cheaper in a private yard than in a public 
yard, because nearly all their parts are covered by patents, but 
the chairman of the committee can answer better than I can. 

Capt. Bennett, commandant at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
in a statement estimating for the construction of battleship 
No. 44, stated that he could lay the keel at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard by the ist of August of this year, and that it would take 
not to exceed 32 months to complete that ship. 

Now, the Mare Island (Cal.) yard has always built within 
the time limit and within the estimate. During the past three 
years new construction has been awarded to Mare Island Navy 
Yard under estimates of $8,623,000. It was completed for 
$3,134,600, a saving to the Government under the estimate of 
$488,400, In addition to the saving of $488,400 the Mare Island 


Navy Yard has thus saved the Government, you should add 
the difference between the estimates of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and the next lowest bid to find the real saving to the 
Government. The money provided for in this resolution, which 
is not an appropriation but simply a transfer, is to purchase 
new machinery and to lengthen the ways. The machinery that 
is necessary is a boring mill, planers, lathes, cranes, and the 
lengthening of the ways; and all of these would have to be 
provided for at the Mare Island Navy Yard regardless of 
whether we construct a battleship or not, with the possible ex- 
ception of the lengthening of the ways. Now, under the esti- 
mate for the construction of this battleship the officials of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard include the cost of this equipment, and 
it does not cost the Government anything excepting the trans- 
fer from their estimate and to make it immediately available. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Inasmuch as the Mare Island 
Navy Yard is in the gentleman's district, will not he please 
reply to the charge made here to-day that a dreadnaught con- 
structed in the Mare Island Navy Yard could not find its way 
to the sea? 

Mr. CURRY. I will. The Fore River yard is one of the 
great shipbuilding yards of the United States. ‘The shipbuilding 
yard on the Clyde at Glasgow, Scotland, is the greatest ship- 
building yard in the world. The channels to those two yards 
are 22 feet deep and they are not near so wide as the Mare 
Island channel. They are narrower and shallower than the 
Mare Island channel. On the Clyde they have built the greatest 
battleships in the British Navy and greyhounds that cross the 
Atlantic. There is no person on the floor of this House—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURRY. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to extend it to the gentleman, 
but what I have not I can not dispose of. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman permit me to answer this 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I will give the gentleman 
two minutes; that is all I can spare. 

Mr. CURRY. None of them has ever stated for a moment 
that it would be against the public policy to permit those ship- 
yards to construct battleships for the Nation. 

Now, in the channel of the Mare Island Navy Yard, from the 
front of the ways to the sea, there is not one single spot that is 
not 30 feet at low tide. There are some spots in the channel 
above the ways that are shoaled up to 24 feet. The reason for 
that is there is what is known as the Pinole Shoals in San 
Pablo Bay that have not been kept open by the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department has a project adopted to maintain 
a channel for the purpose of commerce 600 feet wide and 30 
feet deep through the Pinole Shoals. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much at tide rise? 

Mr. CURRY. The tide rises 6 feet. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘That would give 36 feet? 

Mr. CURRY. Thirty-six feet. When this channel is open 
through the Pinole Shoals there will be a straight sweep of the 
tide from the bay that will help scour the Mare Island channel. 
At the present time the outgoing tide deposits débris against 
the shoals, and the incoming tide sweeps the débris from the 
shoals into the channel and deposits some of it in depressions, 
and, to a certain extent, shoals the channel above the ways. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So that all during high tide 
there would be no difficulty whatever in taking any battleship 
from the navy yard down to the sea? 

, Mr. CURRY. The greatest battleship afloat draws 28 feet 
5 inches. 

Speaking of the channel, Commandant Bennett, of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, on January 8, said: 

There is no better site in San Francisco Bay for a navy yard, which 
must be 3 — to preclude hostile 1 and destruction 
by shell fire in time of war. This, obviously, is impossible at Goat 
Island, ‘ont any other site in the bay would require as much or more 
dredging than Mare Island. ‘The minimum depth from here to the 
Golden Gate is 80 feet, and the maximum of the superdread- 


naughts is 29 feet. The fact that Mare Island has just been awarded 


the contract to build battleship Vo. Ii seems to dispose of all objections 


to it. 


A suction dredge for the War Department to be used on Pinole 
Shoals will be completed next month. Following is a letter I 
received from the Chief of Engineers Office on the subject: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, : 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 12, 1916. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CURRY, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: 1. In rep piy to Sag verbal inquiry at this office, I have the honor 
to inform you resent project for the improvement of San 
Pablo Bay, provides Tor a channel 500 feet wide and 30 feet deep. 


The principal eel to navigation in this bay was a shoal known 
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as Pinole Shoal, which before improvement had a minimum depth of 
19 feet at mean lower low water. The channel has been dredged to 
the full project dimensions, but on the 30th of June, 1915, had shoaled 
at one point so that the maximum draft which could be carried through 
it was 24.7 feet at mean lower low water. 

2. The project contemplates the construction of a seagoing suction 
dredge to maintain the full depth in the channel. This dredge is being 
built under contract and will be completed in February of this year. 
The dredge has ample capacity to obtain and maintain the full project 
depths in the channel. The commerce passing through the channel 
during the calendar year 1914 amounted to nearly 4,000,000 tons, 
valned at about $115,000,000. 

3. When the project was 9 considered great weight was given 
to the fact that the Mare Island Navy Yard was located above this 
shoal, and that the depth recommended would be very beneficial to 
naval! vessels using the yard. It is somewhat doubtful whether the 
project would have been favorably recommended at that time had it 
not been for the existence of the navy yard. But since the project has 
been under way there has been so much development on the water 
front above this shoal that commercial interests are now so great that 
the project would have to be maintained for these interests alone. 

4. There is a minimum tidal range in San Pablo Bay of 5 feet, so that 
at high tide there will be at least 33 feet of water throughout the 
channel when completed. 

By direction of the Chief of Engineers. 


Very respectfully, W. KELLY, 


Major, Corps of Engincers. 

T am firmly of the opinion that the policy of the Secretary of 
the Navy to have some of the battleships built in Government 
yards is in the interest of the public. It will reduce the cost 
of battleships and the time in which they will be constructed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mouse consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the remarks of our distinguished President, 
made about one year ago, when he said that he was unalter- 
ably opposed to any material increase in the Army or in the 
Navy, und then to compare that statement with his statement of 
to-day, that the world is on fire, and that we are surrounded 
by all sorts of enemies, and that sparks are flying. 

I wonder if he has in mind the little altercation between 
this Government and the then President of Mexico, Victoriana 
Huerta, when the two countries were practically plunged into 
war because the then President of Mexico refused to fire but 
9 or 11 shots in salute of our flag, and our President insisted 
on having 24? And then it occurs to me that to-day our State 
Department is quibbling with Germany over the word “ dis- 
avow” or “illegal” in connection with the sinking of the 
Jusitania. I am just a little inclined to think that the Presi- 
dent has good reason for believing that the world is on fire and 
demanding this additional program of preparedness. 

Now, let us see if his words and the actions of the Navy 
Departinent—and I am particularly interested in the Navy, 
because of my being a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs—agree. Notwithstanding that a terrible conflict has 
been tearing Europe asunder for a year and a half and seri- 
ously jeopardizing our peace, what has the Secretary of the 
Navy done toward improving the personnel or the matériel of 
the Navy during that time? 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentieman yield right there? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I have only five minutes. 

What has he done with reference to the recommendation of 
the Naval General Board more than a year ago, that indicated 
there was a shortage of 17,500 men in our fleet? Admiral 
Badger came before our committee a year ago and said there 
was à shortage of 18,000 enlisted men, and referring to the 
remark of the chairman of our committee—for whom I have 
the very highest regard—when he said that tonnage did not 
indicate the value or efficiency of a fleet. That is very true, 
but what is the value of tonnage if you have not the men with 
which to man the ships And that is the situation in the Navy 
to-day. 

We have not had a war mobilization of the ships of our 
Navy, because we have not the men to put on them. What is 
the use of talking about having so many tons of battleships if 
you are going to keep them in reserve because you have no 
seamen? Almost a year ago the Naval General Board said 
that we were short 17,500 men. This year they say we need 
at least 15,000 men. And the Secretary of the Navy has recom- 
mended 7,500 ordinary seamen and 2.300 apprentice seamen, 
and this in the face of an emergency. The Atlantic Fleet, of 
15 battleships, is to-day at Guantanamo, and as late as Decem- 
ber 30 the Navy Department received a radiogram from the 


commander in chief stating that he was short 510 coal passers 
and any number of petty officers, running the list of vacancies 
to-day up to 1,000 men in the 15 ships down there. Now, in 
the name of heaven, how are we going to man the other 15 
battleships while we are surrounded by fire and sparks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield half a minute more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I merely desire to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that notwithstanding the 
terrible war going on in Europe, into which we may any day 
be drawn, not one single recommendation of an emergency 
character from the Secretary has come before our committee 
up to the present time and none is provided in the appropriation 
bill supposed to go through the House this year. The adminis- 
tration five-year program, so called, is not a five-year program. 
It is a 10-year program. It will take us 10 years to complete 
the ships provided in the program that will be presented to the 
House in the next appropriation bill. All our plans are pro- 
ceeding just as they would if the world were at peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. I make that request for the purpose of 
printing a statement published in the Boston Herald at the time 
these contracts for battleships No. 43 and No. 44 were awarded 
to the Government navy yards. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Curry] that it is wise to encourage both Government navy 
yards and private navy yards. This Boston Herald editorial 
contains the best and clearest statement which I have seen, 
showing the difference in bookkeeping and overhead charges 
between the Government and the private navy yards. For that 
reason I am offering this statement for the information of any- 
one who chooses to examine into it. Here it is: 


[From the Boston Herald, Saturday, Nov. 20, 1918. 
WHY THE PRIVATE YARDS LOST THE BIDS FOR NEW SHIPS. 


The American public has just learned that the private shipyards, 
which submitted competitive bids for the construction of battleships 
43 and 44, failed to offer so low prices as the Government-owned yards. 
This must strike our readers as odd. They see the Government do 
little at a less expensive rate than privately owned concerns. How. 
then, does it happen that Uncle Sam is so successful in shipbuilding 
by contrast with private enterprise? 

The answer involves a little explanation. The New York Navy Yard 
makes up its estimate by entering $745,357 for “ overhead” charges. 
The private yards have found py Rest ay fhe that they must rate this 
factor at approximately $2,000,000. And there is no necromancy by 
which the United States gets away with it for 1 cent less, It simply 
does not need to cha it, because it has no responsibility for Arek pi 
ends meet. Let us look over the items that go to overhead charges and 
see how the two bidders respectively regard them. 

Depreciation of plant in private yards for the three years in which 
a battleship would be building is a factor of undoubted consequence. 
The private yards ordinarily estimate 5 per cent per annum of the total 
building and machinery value for the period the ship is under construc- 
tion. he Government enters nothing for this item. But does Uncle 
Sam buy machinery or building material at any less than do private 
yards? By no means. Is there, then, any reason why. his depreciation 
should be rated at a lower figure, or disregarded? es; there is one 
reason. Because the Government estimators do not have to come out 
square. They do not have to make a battleship carry all the charges of 
building a battleship, but may distribute the charge over the opera- 
tions of sovereignty. 

When a building or a machine wears out Congress appropriates money 
for new ones, instead of distributing the depreciation as a charge over 
the work as it is performed. The private yard must either maintain 
such a scrutiny or go into the baw pide noe court, and that is all there 
is to the astounding disparity which Secretary Daniels has uncovered. 
For it should be understood, first and last, that an entity which keeps 
no real accounts can always make a showing of effective competition 
with bidders who do comply with the hard conditions of actual busi- 
ness. Let us examine a few cases. 

The private yard has to pay for its drawings and plans, and charges 
these costs direct against the ship where they belong. This with a 
battleship amounts of $250,000. he navy yards carry this in a sepa- 
rate appropriation, as one of the general charges of conducting a gov- 
ernment, and never think of leveling it against the building of a par- 
ticular ship. But we have to pay for it just the same. 

The cost of clerks, timekeepers, and other minor officials comes out of 
this general expense of the Navy as a part of governmental sovereignty. 
In the case of the private shipbuilder these items amount to $125,000 
during the construction of ships like those for which bids were recently 
invited. Government yards get their moderate bids by omitting such 
items altogether. 

The salaries of officers detailed for duty in connection with the con- 
struction Uncle Sam charges to the Navy pay roll and not to the ship. 
These amount to $30,000 with Uncle Sam, and to quite a little more 1 
private yards, which regularly utilize, as competitive rivalry compcls, 
ae. order of business talent. 

The item of insurance and indemnity bonds amounts to $100,000 to 
a private company. But the Government does not worry about such 
things. It does not insure a battleship in construction, since if any- 
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thing happens to it another appropriation from Congress will build a 
new one. Nor does it consider the Viability of loss by fire, or otherwise, 
as a factor in its estimates. 

The Government allows all 3 in the navy yards sick leave, 
holidays, vacation, etc., durin e year, and these are charged to a 
separate refer ong and not to item of labor on the 
in question. These would amount to $850,000 in the 
the ship. But any gratuities that 2 yard gives in the way 
of vacations, holidays, etc., must be lodged in overhead charges and 
borne in the cost of the ship. The private shipbuilder allows in his 
estimate the sum of $100,000 for trials, but the navy yard completes 
and commissions its 3 and after the crew has become accustomed 
thereto, holds the trial, but the cost of it is charged t operation 
and not construction. Thus the dice are loaded. 

No Government yard carries any of the burden of local taxation. 
The Charlestown Navy Yard, for example, makes no contribution in 
taxes toward the surfacing of Chelsea Street by its side, as a private 
establishment of the same and value would do. And yet this street- 
repair cost must come cut of the people in one form if not in another. 
Any private yard hereabouts would pay in Coe taxation in the 
construction of one battleship not less than $50,000. This would be 
the sum which would go to the munici government for taxes on the 

lant and machinery thus represented during the years of construction. 
Eren if we technically save this in 1 3 by the Government, the 
municipality loses it and so must take it out of the people. 

The private contractor takes a ay ee a fixed price 28 no more 
unless the purchaser orders some nges from the schedule. In the 
case of a Government-bullt ship the only limit is the total of the appro: 
priation, and when that is gone Congress passes another appropriation 
to finish the job. That has been done, not once but several times. .In 
other words, the Government yard has absolutely no msibility to 
live up to. If any material in the prices of materials or of labor 
comes to pass, the Government simply uses up the money at hand and 
then asks for more. If a Government yard, on the other hand, com- 
pleted a ship, even with all these advantages, at less than the bid, such 
an event would be heralded broadcast as a triumph of Government 
ownership. But such a contingency has never arisen in the history of 
Government shipbuilding. 

Secretary Daniels a year ago made a ruling whereby certain indirect 
charges which had been borne on the ship should thereafter be carried 
on other accounts. This served to make the competition more difficult 
for the private yard, but in the long run Uncle m must pay in one 
form if not in another. Why should we as a people “fool ourselves” 
about these things? Why should we debate over what Government 
ownership means, and question whether it pays or not? Only one 
experience ever goes on the records, in postal operations or in ship- 
building or anything else. 

Another big factor in the competition is the Government's total lack 
of responsibility for completas a ship within a prescribed time. But a 
private yard must measure all these things vr minutely, for every 
day of delay costs it a penalty. Two private bidders in the case under 
review offered to construct elther ship in 34 months. The Mare Island 
yard offered to construct one in 81 months after receipt of structural 
material ; the Philadelphia Navy Yard, in 36 months after awarding of 
contract for structural mate: 5 the New York Navy Yard, in the 


an 
same time as the Philadelphia. But if past performances carry any 


Government's Island pore took 
nearly twice as long to build as did similar ships at the Maryland Steel 
Co. in Baltimore. The battleshi 98 Mississi: an 
for which contracts were let in 1914, ‘ord examples o the contrast: 
The Idaho, building at the New York 3 Co., on November 1 
was 45 per cent complete. The Mississippi, b ing at the Mewperk 
News Co., was 33.1 per cent complete. Now see the difference. 
California, building at the New York Navy Yard, had not been yet 
begun, nor had the materials which are to go into ‘her been assemb 
And yet a year has 2 

Last December the department let contracts for six to o- boat 
2 : Kot 63 and 63, building at ore River, =e ep err grt 

„ 61.1 anc E r cent, respectively, complete. 08. an 
building at the Bath Iron Wor were at the same time 57.5 and 53.8 
per cent complete. No. 67, building at Cramps, was 34.1 per cent 
complete. Now, listen, and No. 68, building at Uncle Sam's Mare 
Island, was 12.5 per cent complete. 

Perhaps Boston people will recall that in the municipal election here 
two years ago a supply ship, which various politicians were attempting 
to secure for the rlestown Navy Yard, played a prominent 
In the end, when the contract was let, Mr. Curley. then. a candidate 
for mayor, and every other Democratic politician Boston, at once 
claimed the honor of having bro’ t it here. This ship is now but 
31.1 per cent completed. At a vate yard she would have been put 
into commission long ago. The same is true of a transport now build- 
ing at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, which is only 36.1 cent com- 
pleted. Of the last four submarine contracts, three went to the Elec- 
tric Boat Co. and one to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. On November 1 
L-9 was 86.4 per cent complete, L-10 was 83.9 per cent complete, 
L-11 was 80.3 per cent complete. Now comes the other. Li, at 
Uncle Sam's Portsmouth yard, was but 56.2 r cent complete, and 
practically no work had been done on her e es—a long and costly 
Scag pep And yet in all these things time is of the highest 
mportance. 

paredness is in the air. Do we really want it? If so, we must 
abandon this Goyernment-ownership folly and trust to the ht- 
ened ciency of private enterprise, under the spur of real competition. 
If we want a supply we should build her under conditions of 
demonstrated capacity: we want to provide wages and contracts 
under the conditions that professional politics decree, we should hug 
to Government ownership and pretend to believe that Secretary Daniels 
could actually get ships built more economi in Uncle Sam's own 
yards. But if we want truth and reality in this world of ours we 
should dismiss these conclusions which Josephus reaches as the 
sheerest nonsense, unworthy of a moment's consideration by any 
intelligent being. 


There are certain other facts which I want to make a matter 
of record, because there is so much confusion of mind as to this 
question of how long it takes to build dreadna 


ughts in England 
and how long it takes to build them here. If you gentlemen 


will get the United States Navy Yearbook for 1915, recently 
published by the Senate, you will find on page 524 a table show- 
ing just how long it actually takes to build dreadnaughts in 
England, and on page 523 you will find a table showing just 
how long it actually takes to build them here in the United 
States. So far as our records show, the last two dreadnaughts 
completed in England before the war were the Audacious and 
the Iron Duke. The Audacious took 2 years and 2 months 
and the Iron Duke took 2 years and 2 months to complete from 
the time of the laying of the keel. The last two dreadnaughts 
completed by the United States prior to the breaking out of 
the European war were the Teras and the New York. The 
New York took 2 years and 7 months and the Teras took 2 
years and 11 months to complete from the date of the laying 
of the keel. So we see that in the United States we build more 
slowly, than the British, but the difference is not so great as 
is or ly supposed. In one case it took us five months longer 
and in the other case it took us nine months longer between the 
laying of the keel and the actual commissioning of the dread- 
naughts. The fact is that our amazing delay comes before the 
keel is laid. 

As to the statements made here that Great Britain can build a 
dreadnaught in a year, I have talked with men who worked 
on the Queen Elizabeth, and they have told me that it took only 
a year to build her. I found when I got to the root of the mat- 
ter that they referred to the time required for actual building, 
not counting the time for fitting the ship out. This fitting out 
always takes a long time. Unless I am mistaken, putting on a 
dreadnaught’s armor and installing her armament takes a long 
time after she is actually built. 

When you hear that Great Britain has built 16 dreadnaughts 
since the war broke out, that is another misleading statement 
which is very easily explained. Take your United States Navy 
Yearbook for 1915 and turn to page 525 and to page 526, and 
you will find that when the European war broke out Great 
Britain had 16 dreadnaughts then building and one battle 
cruiser then building. When I hear that Great Britain has built 
16 dreadnaughts since the war broke out, I strongly incline to 
the belief that they are the very same 16 dreadnaughts which 
she was already building when the war began. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, there are two points I desire to 
make in connection with this bill, In the first place, I greatly 
regret that there has been so much delay in getting started the 
construction of these ships. They were authorized a year ago, 
nearly, and yet there has been very unusual delay. It would 
seem as though the Navy Department were extremely desirous 
that these ships should be built in the navy yards. After we 
pass this resolution the Navy Department is to get the ways 
in order. The ships which are now on our present ways must 
first be completed, and it means nine months away before 
we can lay the keels on ships that were authorized one year ago. 

Now, I am in favor of ships, but I want ships now. I want 
ships just as soon as we can get them. If there is an emergency, 
or even if there is not an emergency, but a great necessity for 
building up the Navy, then I want to see it built speedily. 

That is the first point I desire to make—the unnecessary delay 
which has been occasioned. It would be better to-day if we 
could give these ships to private yards and then allow those 
which will be authorized this session of Congress to be built 
at the Government yards. We would then be months ahead. 

I have had more or less experience with the building of ships 
in Government yards. I know how much they cost. I remem- 
ber that we built the Florida in the New York Navy Yard, and 
she cost $2,000,000 more than her sister ship Utah. I recall that 
we built the New York in the New York Navy Yard, and that 
she cost a great deal more than her sister ship the Teras; and 
yet we excluded by law what are known as overhead or indi- 
rect charges against the cost of the battleship New York. And 
while the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcrerr] says that 
the navy yard estimates are less than the private bids, yet I 
think he will find that after this ship is built the navy yard has 
not been able to live up to its estimates. 

I recall the fact that in the case of the Florida we were obliged 
here in this House to raise the limit of cost, and that was a 
Government-built ship; and also in the case of the New York, 
if I remember correctly, we raised the limit of cost. And so we 
could here to-day raise the limit of cost and give these ships 


my judgment, they would build 
them cheaper than they will be built in Government navy yards. 
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‘All past experience goes to prove it. And, then, if it is the 
policy of the administration to build ships in navy yards, those 
authorized this year in the naval appropriation bill could be put 
into the navy yards, and we would be that much further along 
in the construction of our Navy. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
¥orp] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, there is a practical question 
confronting the Navy Department and the Congress in the con- 
sideration of this bill. Private shipyards are naturally pressed 
to capacity with orders for building ships for the merchant ma- 
rine. They are also unable to meet the original estimate placed 
by Congress as to the outside cost of the proposed battleships, by 
reason of the increased cost of materials, particularly steel, 
which has resulted by reason of the great and enormous demands 
for munitions manufactures. It is not surprising that the pri- 
vate contractors could not come within the original estimate 
of cost, in view of the price of steel mounting 20 per cent to 30 
per cent; and not only that, but being unable to obtain the steel 
even at the increased price for early delivery. Automobile manu- 
facturers have been kept back in their orders largely because of 
inability to obtain the required amount of steel. If my opinion, 
based on my little knowledge of conditions existing in the steel 
industry, is worth anything, I do not think that even these 
Government yards, like the Mare Island Navy Yard, not here- 
tofore equipped for such a large building program, are going to 
be able to complete the ships within the estimated time, simply 
because they will not be able to obtain the material. There is a 
greater demand for fabricated steel to-day than at any time 
before in recent history. But it is a sane policy to equip not 
only the New York yard but the yard on the Pacific with ways 
to build a large Lattleship. It is a lamentable fact that on the 
Pacific Ocean to-day there is not one modern battleship afloat. 
They all belong to the second line of defense; and in case of 
eventualities occurring on the Pacific, with the canal blocked as 
it is, we would have to follow the same course as that followed 
by the Oregon in the Spanish-American War of sending our 
battleships through the Straits of Magellan. 

So in that great yard out on the Pacific coast, where they 
have been building vessels of less capacity than battleships, it 
is well that, with the wonderful equipment which they have 
there, we should install ways so that they can build battleships. 
When I visited that yard last summer I was much impressed 
with its organization and with the man at the head of it, a 
thorough business man, Capt. Bennett, who had such a perfect 
organization that everything about the yard seemed to impress 
me as if it was being managed by a private business head. 

There has been some questions here as to whether there is 
sufficient draft of water in the channel of San Pablo Bay to en- 
able a battleship when constructed to reach the sea. I asked 
Capt. Bennett, the commandant of the yard, that special qnes- 
tion, and he said that until recently they had some difficulty on 
occasions by reason of the accumulation of silt in the channel of 
navigating the larger ships down to the ocean, but that since 
the building of certain bulkheads, whereby the waters of the 
Sacramento scour the deepened channel, the largest battleship 
has no difficulty whatever in reaching the yard or the ocean. 
The location of the Mare Island yard is far superior to that of 
any other that I know of on the Pacific coast. It is located about 
26 miles from the Golden Gate, far removed from attack and 
the intermediate channels favorable for receiving. The new 
yard at Bremerton is hampered for the lack of available land. 
The new foundry, only 5 years old, is backed up into a hill, 
where they have no capacity whatever for the depositing of 
stores, such as coke, pig, and rock. that are needed in operating 
a steel or iron foundry. The available space for new buildings 
is limited, unless a separate tract considerably removed from 
the main plant and now partly occupied as a site for a marine 
hospital is utilized; but at Mare Island they have a large ex- 
tent of yardage, which will enable them to launch into this 
building program and meet the demands of the hour. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcert] to use 10 minutes of his time now, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetr] has 18 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burn has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PADGETT, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman is running, 


Mr. PADGETT. In the temporary absence of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Carraway] I will yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, the resolution now before the 
House is one reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs with- 
out a dissenting vote. Its sole purpose is to make available at 
this time for permanent improvement of two of our Govern- 
ment navy yards a part of the amount appropriated by the last 
Congress for the building of battleships No. 43 and No. 44. These 
battleships are to be built in the two Government navy yards 
referred to in the resolution at a net saving to the Government 
from the estimated cost of more than $1,300,000. The resolu- 
tion in no sense calls for a new or additional appropriation, 
but simply authorizes the use of funds already appropriated, so 
as to materially hasten the building of the two battleships, and 
at the same time will greatly improve these two important 
navy yards, so that they can more efficiently handle the present 
as well as future work assigned to them. 

In the discussion of such a resolution it is to be regretted 
that there should occur a display of narrow partisanship or a 
desire to advertise the purely selfish and mercenary claims of 
private shipyards. We had been assured by Members on the 
other side that consideration of meritorious measures like this 
would be placed on a broad, patriotic plane, free from all 
partisanship, but the speeches of some of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle, to which we have just listened, do not 
bear out this promise. 

The Seeretary of the Navy and those in charge of the two 
navy yards are to be congratulated and warmly commended for 
having secured by their united action a saving of this large 
sum in the estimated cost of the two battleships authorized by 
the last Congress. 

It is also gratifying to state, as a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, that the hearings before that committee have 
shown conclusively that this large saving to the Government 
has in no wise affected the fighting efficiency of these great war 
vessels, and that when completed each will be the equal, if 
not the superior, of any battleship afloat. 

Mr. PADGETT. I desire to yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], but he is not here. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Maxx] 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that I am very 
hysterical. I have found that my main trouble in life was 
caused by my being too cold-blooded, and I have no hysteria 
now; but I believe that an emergency exists, owing to the 
conditions in the world, which ought to cause the United States 
to put itself in a condition where it can defend its shores, its 
people, and its property. I think the emergency exists now, 
and that the sooner we make preparations the cheaper and the 
more effective it will be in the long run. 

It is doubtless true that the construction of the battleships 
already authorized has been somewhat delayed, but that has 
always been the case. The emergency did not exist before. 
There was no reason then for speeding up. 

Now that the emergency not only exists but is seen by the 
President of the United States and his administration, I have 
no doubt that there will be speeding up as to the ships already 
authorized. In my opinion this is not the time for crimination 
or recrimination. It is not the time to find fault with that which 
has been. It is the time for all who foresee what may come to 
join hands in preparation for that which may come. [Ap- 
plause.] It is easy to find fault, as we are ourselves find. 
Other people find fault with us. I believe that the President of 
the United States is thoroughly sincere and patriotic in the ut- 
terances which he has made and in the foresight which he has 
gained as to the possibilities of the future, and that we, repre- 
sented as we are by the President in our foreign affairs, ought 
to aid him in preparing the country for trouble, which we all 
hope will not come, but which may still come in spite of us. 
{Applause.] I think our distinguished Committee on Naval 
Affairs may well speed up, along with other things, and the 
sooner we have a bill from that committee which will authorize 
additions to the Navy the better off the country will be. In 
these matters we may well speed up, not merely in the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of the Government but in 
the legislative branches of the Government. I am not in favor 
of war. I believe in maintaining peace. I am opposed to any- 
thing which will drag us into war. But just now the sensible 
thing for us to do is to put our country in a state of ample 
preparation for defense against any other nation or people in 
the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I speak my real sentiments 
when I say that I concur in the patriotic words and sentiments 
of the gentleman from Illinois, who has just taken his seat. 
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He stated that this is an hour of patriotism and not a time for 


faultfinding. I will detain the House but a moment. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Britten] stated that Admiral Blue 
said that Admiral Fletcher in December had sent a radio 
message saying that they were 500 short in coal passers. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I know the gentleman wants to be correct; 
I did not mention Admiral Blue. 

Mr. PADGETT, No; but Admiral Blue’s statement is in 
the hearings to-day that he received the message. The gentle- 
man from Illinois should have stated also that Admiral Blue 
stated that when the ships went south they went with a surplus 
of 150 to 200 men, and this radio had relation to the allotment 
to the different ratings in the fleet. The men were on the ship 
training to fill in as coal passers, and of those they had 150 to 
200 surplus men aboard. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Did not Admiral Blue also state that he did 
not understand what training was necessary for a coal passer? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and he said that the ordinary seaman 
might become a coal passer. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But the radio said there was a shortage of 
510 on December 30. 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral Blue said that the shortage was in 
the apportionment to the ratings, but there was a surplus of 
150 to 200 men on the ship to make up the coal passers as they 
were trained. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The radio did not say anything about a 
surplus of men. - 

Mr. PADGETT. No; the radio had simply a relation to the 
ratings, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I intend to vote for the reso- 
Iution because I think it timely; but I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he will not explain why more navy yards than 
the one at New York and the one at Mare Island are not in- 
cluded in this resolution. 

Mr. PADGETT. Because there is no other money available. 
In the estimates there is $150,000 submitted for extension and 
enlargement of the ways at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. PADGETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, my good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss], for whom I have a very 
warm personal friendship and a high regard and esteem, who 
was the prior chairman of the Naval Committee and rendered a 
distinguished service as such, stated that while he was in favor 
of the building of the ships and for an increase of the Navy, 
that it was a source of great regret to him to see the unusual 
delay between the date of the authorization and the time of the 
laying of the keel. I want to give you some ships that were 
authorized and keels laid while he was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

I take the Georgia, that was authorized March 3, 1899, and 
the keel was laid August 31, 1901. The Indiana was authorized 
June 30, 1890, keel laid May 7, 1891; the Towa, authorized July 
19, 1892, keel laid August 5, 1893; the Kearsarge, authorized 
March 2, 1895, keel laid June 30, 1896; the Afissouri, authorized 
May 4, 1898, keel laid February 7, 1900; the Nebraska, author- 
ized March 8, 1899, keel laid July 4, 1902; the New Jersey, 
authorized June 7, 1900, keel laid April 2, 1902; the Rhode 
Island, authorized June 7, 1900, keel laid May 1, 1902; the Fer- 
mont, authorized March 8, 1903, keel laid May 31, 1904. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I can not yield now. So it does not 
appear that from the 3d of March, 1915, to the present time 
there has been that great unusual delay that has characterized 
the building of vessels heretofore. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall not detain the House longer. I 
have stated all the essential and material facts that occur to me 
in the discussion. These ships have been assigned to the navy 
yards. The department wishes to expedite it all it can, and 
is asking to make available this portion of the appropriation 
heretofore authorized in order that it may use it for the con- 
struction of the ways and for the equipment, in order to expe- 
dite the building of the ships. I ask that the resolution be 
read under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That of the money heretofore appropriated under the 
appropriation “ Increase of the rage construction and machinery,” in 
the act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, approved March 3, 1915, the sums of not ex- 
ceeding $100, for navy yard, New York, and not exceeding $500,000 
for navy yard, Mare Island, Cal., are hereby made available for the 
extension of building ways and equipment necessary for the construc- 
tion of battleships or battle cruisers in those yards, i 


Will the gentleman yield? 


a 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Howarp, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration House joint resolution 
93 and had directed him to report the same back with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Papcrerr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8233) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the State of Ohio. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereb 


the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and its 
struct, en mt 


granted to 
Successors and assigns, to con- 
and operate a 155 and approaches thereto across 
the Mahoning River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
at or near the city of Youngstown, in the county of Mahoning, the 
State of Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
A RAA March 23, 1906. 
ec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARKLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 449) to provide for the appointment of 11 
supervising inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in lieu 
of 10. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4404, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 4404. There shall be 11 1 tors, who shall be 
agen by the President, by and with e advice and consent of 
the Senate. Each of them shall be selected for his knowledge, skill 
and practical experience in the uses of steam for navigation, and shall 
be a competent judge of the character and qualities of steam vessels 
and of all parts of the machinery employed in steaming. Each 
supervising inspector shall be entitled to a mary of $3,000 a year, 
and his actual and reasonable traveling expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of his duties, together with his actual and reasonable expenses 
for transportation of instruments, which shall be certified and sworn 
to under such instructions as shall be given by the Secretary of 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


of a report, in such manner as the board shall prescribe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RECLAMATION EXTENSION ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6057) to amend section 14 of the reclama- 
tion extension act approved August 13, 1914. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of an act entitled “An act ex- 
tending the period of payment under reclamation oproer and for 
other purposes,” approved August 13, 1914, be amended so as to read 


as follows: 
“Sgc. 14. That any peson whose land or en has heretofore be- 


come subject to the tion law, who desires to secure the benefits 
of the extension of the period of payments provided by this act, shall, 
within six months after the issuance of the first public notice here- 
under affecting his land or entry, notify the Secretary of the Interior, 
in the manner to be prescribed by said Secre , of acceptance of 
all the terms and conditions of this act, and thereafter his lands or 
entry shall be subject to all of the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That upon sufficient showing the Secretary of the Interlor may, in his 
discretion, permit notice of acceptance of all the terms and conditions 
of this act to be filed at any time after the time limit hereinbefore 
fixed for filing such acceptance shall have expired, conditioned, how- 
ever, upon the construction charge affecting said lands being increased 
1 per cent for each 30 days or ction thereof which may elapse be- 
tween the expiration of the time limit hereinabove fixed, and the date 
of filing, or making application to file, acceptance under this proviso, 
and thereafter the lands or entry of any such persons so filing such 
notice of acceptance shall be subject to all the provisions of this act.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman from Texas would briefly explain what the 
effect of this bill will be and the necessity for it. r 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Illinois will recall, we passed an act last year changing the terms 
of the irrigation law, which, of course, if accepted, affected all 
the existing contracts between water users under the reclama- 
tion act and the Government, and it required the acceptance 
on the part of the water users, under the terms of the act, to 
make it effective. There were certain conditions in the old 
law that we found it was impracticable for the water users to 
comply with, and we put a limit of six months on the time within 
which they would be required to accept. The Secretary of the 
Interior advised our committee that a good many of the water 
users, not having their especial attention called to this new act, 
not understanding the terms of it, and perhaps overlooking the 
notice that had been given them, failed within the time given 
to take advantage of the new act; and the purpose of this bill 
is solely to give the Secretary of the Interior the right, upon 
showing, to extend further time to these water users who still 
want to come in and accept the new terms. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refers to the act by which we 
extend the time for making payments? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. For 20 years? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. That is the act. 

Mr. MANN. And they were required, if they wished to 
take advantage of it, to make acceptance of it within six months 
of the passage of the act? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. After receiving notice, as I remem- 
ber it. ; 

Mr. MANN. Did not the Interior Department notify them all, 
either directly or through the newspapers, or otherwise? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I do not know whether he gave notice 
to all. I suppose he intended to do so, but he says that a 
great many did not understand the advantages to be derived 
by acceptance of the provisions of the act, and it was possible 
that some of them overlooked the issuance of the public notice. 

Mr. MANN. I recall that statement of the Secretary, and 
it seemed to me a great reflection upon these settlers out there, 
that a settler would not understand the advantage of taking 
20 years within which to pay his bills, without interest, rather 
than to pay them now. A man who does not understand enough 
about that to appreciate it will never understand how to make 
crops on the soil. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. On the other hand, it seems to me 
that if those people had understood it they certainly would have 
accepted. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly it ought to be forced on them anyway. 
I do not reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
ean the chairman tell us about how many have taken advan- 
tage of the law and how many have not? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I am not able to state that. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that a rather important piece of in- 
formation? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. My information is that the larger 
portion of them have taken advantage of it, but I could not give 
the gentleman the exact proportion. 

Mr. BORLAND. Has the gentleman any figures at all as to 
the number that have not yet accepted the law? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I have not. This bill is at the in- 
stance and at the request of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
was pretty clearly shown when the bill was under considera- 
tion—that is, the bill of last year—that it was to the interest 
of the Government as well as the water users that that act 


should be passed and that everybody under these projects should 
accept it; and I take it for granted that these water users, as 
farmers sometimes do, did not keep up with the acts of Con- 
gress, had no means of informing themselves as to the exact 
terms of an act of this length, and neglected within the time 
prescribed to take advantage of it by accepting it. 

Mr. BORLAND. That being true, in another six months there 
would still be some who had neglected to take advantage of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. There is a penalty here prescribed 
that they must pay 1 per cent per month on the construction 
charges as long as they neglect to do it. From the standpoint 
of the Interior Department it is very desirable that these people 
all come in, and some of them are now desirous of doing so who 
did not within the time prescribed. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think there are some projects out there 
where it is desirable they should come under the new law, and 
especially where the project has been formally opened and the 
price was satisfactory and where there was opportunity to find 
out the real cost of the project. In those particular cases it is 
better for the settler to come under the law as far as the In- 
terior Department is concerned. These are cases in which the 
settler will not probably come under the law, cases where they 
have neglected or cases where the project has not been formally 
opened, and so they have never been called upon to pay anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I ‘will say there is no way to compel 
them to come in unless we make it to their interest to do so, 
and we thought we had by the act of August, 1914, 

Mr. BORLAND. Could not that result be accomplished by an 
amendment which would provide that when the project was 
formally opened that they must then come under the law? Now, 
that is the only class it is going to refer to, projects not formally 
opened. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I think this refers to any project. 

Mr. BORLAND. The people who have not come under the 
law are those who never had to pay anything or were called 
upon to pay anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. I do not think that is true. I think 
that those people who have not come in merely have not done 
so on account of 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not see how the Government could suf- 
fer if this was adopted in view of the 1 per cent a month. 
penalty, but it is very doubtful to me whether it is going to 
bring about the result in cases where the project has been 
formally opened. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 8 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Unless some gentleman desires to debate the 
bill the Chair will put the question. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad to be recognized. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas what this bill 
does. It extends the time of payment for these lands referred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. No, sir; this only extends the time 
within which water users may accept the terms of the act 
passed last August extending the time of payment. 

Mr. CANNON. That was extended for how long? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. From 10 to 20 years. 

Mr. CANNON. That was without interest? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Without interest. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, that act has been passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Yes; that act has been passed. 

Mr. CANNON. And it is now the law? 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. As the gentleman will recollect, the 
original law gave the water users 10 years without interest, 
and the act of last year extended the time to 20 years. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Within which payment might be made. 

Mr. CANNON. I was not familiar with the last act. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. This is intended to give the water 
users further time, within the discretion of the Secretary, to 
accept the terms of the new act. 

Mr. CANNON. When it is paid it then gives a new “round 
robin” under the law to go back for further reclamation. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. CANNON. In five minutes, Mr. Speaker, I only desire to 
say I was one of the men in Congress when this original act 
was passed who did not vote for it. It had not been a great 
while since the free-homes bill had been passed under the leader- 
ship of the then Delegate from Oklahoma, Representative 
Flynn. That extension took in desert and good lands at a 
very high price, and no one could go in there unless it was 
thrown open to homestead entry, the homesteader to pay what 
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the Government had to pay. Well, that ran along until we paid 
up to forty million. Then a combination was formed to give 
free homes, and that thirty-five or forty million dollars did not 
go into the Treasury, and never will, of course, because it was 
released. Now, I say this not for the purpose of antagonizing 
this bill, because the legislation has already been had; but I 
want to say while they are doing some good work I have no 
doubt in the reclamation business that the Government will 
never, in my judgment, receive a cent for these lands for their 
improvement or the use of the water. I think we loaned 
820.000.000 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I will 
say to him we are already receiving money back every year. 

Mr. CANNON. You are already receiving something from 
that, and I presume you intended it under the act which was 
passed last session and I assume that where you are giving 
20 years of time without payment of interest you will not 
receive it. I think I was in Congress when that legislation was 
enacted for the reimbursement to the reclamation fund, but 
there are many States, 96 Senators, 434 or 435 Representatives, 
and in the end I think it will be equivalent to free homes again. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I rather regret that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNon] has seen fit to express the 
opinion that full repayments wijl not be made under the 
reclamation projects. I said a few days ago, when a similar 
statement was made on this side 

Mr. CANNON. I was not present. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). That gentlemen would not 
make such statements if they knew the facts and realized the 
effect of their words. The only suggestions we hear in the 
regions where these projects are located to the effect that full 
repayment should not be made are based on statements just 
such as that which my friend from Illinois makes. When our 
farmers see in the press that men of prominence and long service 
in the House express the opinion that they will never make their 
payments, those who are not disposed to make payments—and I 
suppose none of us are disposed to pay if some one will relieve 
us of the necessity of doing so—quote statements made here and 
suggest that Congress does not expect them to repay the charges. 

They say distinguished gentlemen on both sides are voicing 
that opinion, and it is not expected we should pay. The fact is 
that if my good friend from Illinois and all others on this floor 
will stop expressing these doubts these repayments will in a very 
great measure be made. There is only one reclamation project 
in my State that is well under way, and my present information 

is that there are very few on that project behind in payments. 
They have been making payments right along for several years, 
and a very considerable sum has been repaid, from what was 
an absolutely raw desert when those people went there. Sey- 
eral million dollars have been repaid in all, I think something 
like three-quarters of a million in the last year on building 
charges, in addition to the very considerable repayments for 
maintenance and for upkeep. There will be some losses on some 
of these projects, because it will be developed, and it has been 
developed now, that we have .attempted to irrigate some lands 
that can not be successfully irrigated. Alkali will develop in 
some locations where it will be impossible to get it out of the 
lands. We will find areas here and there on which people can 
not afford to pay the high cost of the building charge. There 
will be some loss on a number of projects, but if our good friends 
will let us alone and not keep sounding these doubts, I feel 
very confident that the major portion of all these sums will be 
eventually returned. Our people expect to make repayment. 
They are now making repayment, and the only reason why we 
are not getting more this year than we are is that the Interior 
Department has, in my opinion, been a little bit too easy and a 
little bit too considerate on some of the projects, has not called 
for or insisted on payments where they could be easily met. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

If nobody else desires to speak, the Chair will put the ques- 
tion. The question is on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Surrk of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


M’KINLEY SOUVENIR DOLLAR. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 2) for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir 
silver dollar, in commemoration of the erection of a memorial 
to William McKinley, late President of the United States. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of aiding in defraying the 
cost of completing in a suitable manner the work of erecting a me- 


morial in the city of Niles, Ohio, to William McKinley, late President 
of the United States of America, the Secretary of the Treasury 


which there shall be coined at the Bni ed States t, Philadelphia, 
standard silver dollars of the legal weight and fineness, to the number 
of not exceeding 100,000 pieces, to be known as the McKinley souvenir 
dollar, struck commemoration of erection of a memorial to 
William McKinley, late President of the United States of America, in 


y; 

e . legal-tender quality of 
the standard silver dollar shall be applicable to the coins Tasosa vader 
shall be delivered, in 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “ silver“ and insert “gold.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “ silver“ and insert “ gold.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word silver“ and insert gold.” 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13. insert after the word par": “and without 
cost to the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in the Committe of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK ] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

There is involved in this measure, Mr. Speaker, the name of 
one whose life and character have always been an inspiration 
to the people who live in the district which I have the honor to 
represent in this Congress. Long, long ago the people of Ohio 
learned to love and revere the name of William McKinley, and 
I believe that I voice the sentiment of every person of north- 
eastern Ohio when I say that we will, indeed, be grateful to 
this Congress if you will pass this bill. 

America feels proud of her great men, and we all feel proud 
of the grand, noble patriots who have so ably guided our ship 
of state during the greater part of the last 150 years, and their 
names will shine as the stars forever and ever in the history of 
our Nation. But we may search the history of these great 
men from the beginning to the end, from Washington to Wilson, 
and nowhere will be found any better, none greater, none nobler 
or more gentle, than William McKinley. [Applause.] 

And so we come here to-day and ask you to pass this bill, so 
that the people who live in the district where he was born can 
have this little souvenir in memory of him, and at the same time 
you will be creating an endowment fund which will help to 
maintain this grand memorial which is being erected in the city 
of Niles, Ohio, in honor and commemoration of one of America’s 
greatest and noblest men. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and i 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the coinage 
of a McKinley souvenir gold dollar, in commemoration of the 
erection of a memorial to William McKinley, late President of 
the United States.” 

On motion of Mr. AsHBrook, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS GRAND CALUMET RIVER, IND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9213) to authorize the Gary Land Co. to 
construct a bridge across the Grand Calumet River, in the 
State of Indiana. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Gary Land Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Indiana, is hereby authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Grand Calumet River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, in the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of section 

„ township 36 north, range 8 west of the second principal meridian, 
in Lake County, in the State of Indiana, said bridge to be built across 
accordance with the provisions of an 

te the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the ht to alter, amend, or repeal this act is ex- 

pressly reserved. 


Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, after the word “ Indiana,” strike out the words “ said bridge 
to be built across the Grand Calumet River.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dor, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill which has been 
passed, providing for the coinage of the McKinley souvenir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL BUILDING SITE, NEWARK, DEL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6442) to provide for the exchange of the 
present Federal building site in Newark, Del. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Ke it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to acquire by exchange for the 
resent Federal building site in Newark, Del., a new site for said build- 
ug, and to convey the present site to be given in exchange therefor, by 
the usual quitclaim deed. Such new site shall be centrally and conven- 
lently located and of such size that an open space of such width, includ- 
ing streets and alleys, as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine 
may be maintained about the Federal building when constructed for 
the protection thereof from fire in adjacent buildings. 
Also, the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, after the word ' buildings,” in line 2, add: “Provided fur- 
ther, That the United States Government be placed to no additional 
expense should the aforesaid exchange be consummated.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. š 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER of Delaware, a motion to reconsider 
the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


SALE OF POST OFFICE AND SITE AT DAYTON, OHIO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 322) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to sell the old post office and site 
thereof in the city of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to sell and convey the old Federal 
building and the site thereof in the city of Dayton, Ohio, located at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Main Streets, in such manner and 
upon such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests of the 
United States, and to convey such property to the purchasers thereof 
by the usual quitelaim deed, the proceeds of such sale to be deposited 
In the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Garp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


LOAN OF TENTS AND COTS FOR ENCAMPMENT, UNITED CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 

the resolution (S. J. Res. 76) authorizing the Secretary of War 


to loan 1,000 tents ynd 1,000 cots for the use of the encampment 
of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at Birmingham, 
Ala., in May, 1916. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to loan, at his discretion, to the entertainment committee of 
the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment is to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in the month of May, 1916, 1,000 tents and 1,000 
cots: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States vV- 


ernment by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be 


delivered to said committee designated at such time prior to the holding 
0 d encampment as may upon by the Secretary of War 
and the chairman of said entertainment committee: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War, before delivering said tents and cots, shall 
take from said chairman of the entertainment committee a good and 
sufficient bond for the safe return of said property in good order and 
condition, and the whole without expense to the United States. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
see this resolution is on the House Calendar. I do not recall 
and I have not examined to see whether it belongs on the House 
Calendar, but on its face I suppose, or should have supposed, 
that it would be a Union Calendar bill. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama happen to know? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I am unable to advise the 
gentleman from Illinois with any certainty on that subject, but 
I am rather inclined to think he is correct. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a material matter, and I am not mak- 
ing a point of order on it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I am making no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a state- 
ment from the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] in 
regard to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is a 
general law which permits the department to lend to encamp- 
ments of the Grand Army and of the United Confederate 
Veterans tents and cots for their temporary use during encamp- 
ments. This resolution is for the purpose of enabling the Secre- 
tary of War to avail himself of that general law. The rights 
of the Government are amply safeguarded by the provisions of 
the resolution. The opinion of the Secretary of War has been 
taken and will be found in the report of the committee, which 
is an unanimous report. 

I would like to call especial attention to the fact that this 
resolution makes the loan discretionary upon the part of the 
Secretary, so that if any event should transpire between this and 
the time the property will be required the Secretary will have 
power to withhold it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman refers to the report for informa- 
tion. I have read the report, and the only information in the 
report is in a letter from the Secretary of War, in which he 
makes this valuable statement: m 

If Congress so orders or directs, it is believed the property in ques- 
tion can be furnished at the time stated. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I concede that the gen- 
tleman's criticism, that the report is very skimpy, is well founded. 
But we have ample precedents for this resolution, and I 
trust 

Mr. MANN. This is the gentleman's district? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is. 

Mr. MANN. Is it in the gentleman's own city? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Les. 

Mr. MANN. How extensive an encampment is it to be? Does 
the gentleman happen to know? Is it local or a State matter? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Oh, it will be held for the entire Con- 
federate Veterans’ Association. It is expected that the Con- 
federate veterans from everywhere will assemble at this encamp- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. I see that no large number is expected, and I 
regret to see we are not offering to give them more than 1,000 
tents. I wish there were more of them to be there. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I also regret that there is not a larger 
demand for this property and that there will not be a larger 
number of old men at that reunion. I lament they are becom- 
ing very scarce; the old men are passing away. I am sure 
that they will appreciate the fact that the Government is ex- 
tending to them in a certain sense the recognition that they are 
honored citizens of the great country, and that they are beloved 
by the people from whom they come. They are passing away; 
it will be only a few years before they will be no longer among 
us, the brave men who wore the gray and their gallant adver- 
saries who wore the blue. I rejoice that there is no one here 
who will object to extending this courtesy and this hospitality 
to these old soldiers of the sixties. [Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hupprestron, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS. IN IOWA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 73) to amend chapter 231, known as the 
Judicial Code, act of March 3, 1911, volume 86, United States 
Statutes at Large, section 81, page 1111. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That section 81, act of March 3, 1911, known 
rela Judicial Code, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“The State of Iowa is divided into two judicial districts, to be known 
as the northern and southern districts of Iowa. The northern district 

include the territory embraced on the 1st day of July, 1910, in 

the counties of Allamakee, Dubuque, Buchanan, Clayton, ‘Delaware, 
Fayette, Winneshiek, Howard, Chickasaw, Bremer, Blackhawk, Floyd 
Mitchell, and Jackson, which shall constitute the eastern division o 
said district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Jones, Cedar, Linn, Johnson, Iowa, Benton, Tama, 
Grundy, and Hardin, which shall constitute the Cedar Rapids division ; 
also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties 
of Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, Carroll, Kossuth, Humboldt, 
Webster, Winneba o, Hancock, Wright, Hamilton, Worth, Cerro Gordo, 
Franklin, and Butler, which shall constitute the central division ; also 
the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of 
Dickinson, ay, Buena Vista, Sac, Osceola, O’Brien, Cherokee, Ida, 
Bir ich shall consti- 


Guthrie, Polk, rast in P 
Madison, which shall constitute the central 


embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Carroll, Crawford, Harrison, Shelby, Audu- 


mery, which shall 
so the pee ee 

f Adair, Adams, ke, De- 
Wayne, 

district; also the 


livision shall be held at Keokuk on the sixth Tuesda 

e Rosmdey afir fae, taid, Lovee 
; for the cen , 

5 ** ie the tenth Tuesda 


fı h T in February and the fourth Tuesday after the third 
aosda . The clerk of the court for said district shall 
maintain an office in charge of himself or a depun at Davenport and at 
Ottumwa for the transaction of the business of said divisions. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 8, after the word Calhoun,” insert the word “ Carroll.” 

Page 3, line 8, strike out the word Carroll.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to call attention to 
one thing in this bill, not for the purpose of opposing it but in 
the hope that it may be practicable to leave out such things in 
future bills. 

We have certain days in the House. This is the first Monday 
in February, which makes it unanimous consent and suspension 
day; yet there were various gentlemen of the House who came 
in this morning thinking that it was District of Columbia day. 
It is rather difficult for the Members of the House now to keep 
track of the various days, when we set apart certain Mondays 
and other days in the month for certain things. But if we 
should fix a certain day, which was the sixth Tuesday after the 
fourth Tuesday in February, or the eighth Tuesday after the 
third Tuesday in September, or the tenth Tuesday after the 
third Tuesday in September, or the eighth Tuesday after the 
fourth Tuesday in February, it would keep this House busy all 


the time figuring out what it was going to do on certain days. 
I think there is no place anywhere in the Revised Statutes or 
in the Judiciary Code where similar language occurs. It has 
been the invariable practice to fix dates for holding courts on 
certain days, the first or second Tuesday of a month, or what- 
ever it was. I think it has never been proposed before that a 
court shall be held on the tenth Tuesday after the fourth Tues- 
day of a month. 

I have no doubt the distinguished judge who probably pre- 
pared this bill wanted to fix the days in this way for the hold- 
ing of court, in order to fix definitely the length of time be- 
tween holding court at different places, a very logical and 
plausible reason; but which will inevitably lead to a good deal 
of trouble and confusion sooner or later. A lawyer out there 
will need to have somebody travel around with him with an 
almanac to advise him, so that he may know where he is at. 
We could not do it here. I have no doubt that the members of 
the legal fraternity in Iowa are exceptionally bright; yet I 
question the desirability of commencing the scheme of providing 
that you shall hold court on the forty-fourth Tuesday after the 
twenty-ninth Tuesday of a certain year. It would be just as 
feasible as this, and would be more definite in the long run, 
because then you could fix the number of days absolutely be- 
tween holding court at one place and another. Of course, I 
know the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], who introduced 
this bill, would not himself have proposed such a plan, and that 
he has undoubtedly followed the desire of the bench and bar 
out there, which I take it means some one who got up the 
scheme, one which will no doubt work very well. But I hope to 
goodness that other Members of Congress who bring in bills to 
amend these various sections of the Judicial Code for holding 
court will not follow this plan, which seems to me to be ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] speaks very truly when he says that while it may 
bother the Members of Congress, it will not bother the lawyers 
of Iowa to determine the times of holding court out there. In 
fact, this schedule was worked out, not by the judge of this dis- 
trict alone, but by the members of the bar. In the past a diffi- 
culty has occurred because of the fact that originally there 
were three divisions in the southern district of Iowa. Subse- 
quently there were three other divisions added, so that now 
there are six divisions and six places in the southern district 
of Iowa where a United States district court is held. In these 
subsequent creations of divisions the terms of court were fixed 
by the act which created the division. Those sometimes over- 
lapped. It was found that in some of these divisions not more 
than a week of court could be held. It was also found, in work- 
ing out this schedule between the district judge and the mem- 
bers of the bar—and they all cooperated in it—that this was 
the only way in which it could be arranged so that in every 
one of these divisions a term of court could be held that should 
be at least two weeks long, and so this schedule was worked 
out. It has the approval of the judge. It has the unanimous 
approval of the bar, and is desired by all of them. There is no 
particular difficulty with regard to the times of holding court, 
because every year, as members of the bar know, the schedule 
for that particular year is made out for the year, giving defi- 
nitely the dates for that particular year when each term of 
court is to commence. So that the difficulty which the gentle- 
man finds inaccurately determining from this language—which 
I confess is new and novel and seems somewhat strange—when 
the terms will be held will be entirely obviated. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. Has it occurred to the gentleman that pos- 
sibly if not probably there are some people in Iowa other than 
lawyers who may want to know when the terms of court are to 
be held out there? And does the gentleman think that this 
language is subject to the criticism that is made of lawyers, 
that they usually try to employ language in the statutes that 
requires a lawyer to interpret? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think perhaps the gentleman’s observa- 
tion might be true if it were not for the statement which I think 
he did not hear, in which I said that the terms of court were 
published every year, giving definitely the dates for the com- 
mencement of each term. 

Mr. NORTON. Sometimes there are others than lawyers who 
read the statutes, and they might get confused about this. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. DILLON. What is the necessity of these words, appear- 
ing upon lines 8 and 9 of page 1, the Ist day of July, 1910"? 
Why should not those words be stricken out? Why are they 
material to this bill? 
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Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman that in amending 
this statute it was thought better to reenact the words of the 
entire section of the Judicial Code, with such changes as are made 
by the proposed amendment. The only amendment proposed in 
this case is to fix the times of holding court in the southern 
district of Iowa, The rest of the section is just exactly as it is 
in the Judicial Code; and while, perhaps, there is no necessity 
for keeping those words, there is also no necessity for striking 
them out. 


Mr. DILLON. They are certainly superfluous and immaterial.” 


It seems to me they ought t be stricken out. This same 
phraseology appears in lines 4, 7, and 12. 

Mr. TOWNER. The reason waite u I have stated is the only 
one I can suggest to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the language in line 5, page 4— 

For the southern division at Creston on the fourth Tuesday after 
the fourth Tuesday in February and the third Tuesday in September. 

Does that mean after the fourth Tuesday of September? 
Should it not be on the third Tuesday in September? 

Mr. TOWNER. Where is the language the gentleman is 
speaking of? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
colon, it says 

For the southern division at Creston on the fourth Tuesday after 
the fourth Tuesday In February and the third Tuesday in September. 

The gentleman will notice that the language in line 11, just 
below, is— 
on the second Tuesday after the fourth Tuesday in February and the 
fourth Tuesday after the third Tuesday in September. 

Ought not the word “on” to be inserted in line 7, so that it 
would read “ on the third Tuesday in September“? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I think not; for the reason that it is 
quite clear that one term is to be held on the fourth Tuesday 
after the fourth Tuesday in February, while the other is to be 
held on the third Tuesday in September. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think it would be almost im- 
possible for a client to go to a lawyer and tell when the term 
of court is to be held; the lawyer would have to take the stat- 
utes and hunt it up. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is not the case, because every year the 
terms of court for that year are published by order of the 
court. No one, not even members of the bar, go to the statutes 
to find out when a term of court is to be held. 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it a fact that the bar credited with the 
authorship of this bill arranged a schedule of fees, and in that 
schedule is a certain amount for advice to clients when courts 
are to be held? [Langhter.] 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that his doubts are entirely justified from his standpoint, being 
a distinguished member of the bar from Nebraska. Such a 
thing would never be hinted at by a member of the bar from 
Iowa. 

Mr. SLOAN. I will say to the gentleman that the bar of 
Nebraska was never guilty of proposing any such bill as this. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed 


INCREASE OF MIDSHIPMEN AT UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 9224) providing for an increase in the 
number of midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be allowed at the 
United States Naval ‘Academy 8 midshipmen for each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate in 9 1 for Porto Rico, 2 for the District 
of Columbia, 10 appointed each year at large, and 15 appointed annu- 
ally from enlisted men of the Navy as now authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with, the provisions 

. of tbis act are hereby repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, inasmuch as I am in favor of 
this measure, I presume I can not demand a second. 

Mr.-MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
bill? 

Mr. MANN. I shall vote for it, but there are some parts 
that I would like changed. 


On page 4, line 5, after the semi- 


Is the gentleman from Illinois against the 


The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman opposed to the bill 
who wants to demand a second? If not, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. I demand a second, 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
a second be considered as ordered. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcerr] and the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. MANN]. 

The House divided, and the tellers reported that there were 
128 in the affirmative and none in the negative. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAb- 
GETT] has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. BUTLER] has 20 minutes. A 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall use but a minute or 
two on this matter. This bill simply provides that each Senator 
and each Representative shall have three appointees at Annapolis 
instead of two, under existing law. It does not change the 
law in any other respect. It becomes operative as soon as it 
becomes a law, and if passed in time, nominations can be made 
for the spring examinations which are to be had in April. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does it not change the law in this par- 
ticular, that under the existing law it grants the appointment of 
two cadets to the academy, and that provision of the law 
expires on a limitation? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; in 1919. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whereas this makes it permanent for all 
time. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true. 


Speaker, that 


Mr. BORLAND, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes, 
Mr. BORLAND. Is the chairman of the committee able to 


state how much it costs to put a young man through the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is estimated in various ways. It has 
been estimated that it costs from $12,000 to $15,000 or $20,000, 
depending on whether you count the interest or not. 

Mr. BORLAND. ‘Take the overhead charges, the operation 
of the academy, the pay of the cadets, and how much does it 
cost? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is not a great deal; the appropriations 
for the academy annually are only $400,00 or $500,000. But 
you must notice that officers are detailed for duty there, and 
they are paid out of the pay for officers and not out of the 
academy appropriations. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman’s estimate is about $12,000, 
exclusive of interest? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; it would not be that much exclusive of 
interest and officers’ charges. 

Mr. BORLAND. Counting the officers’ charges and exclusive 
of interest, it would be $12,000 or $15,000? 

Mr. PADGETT, It might be around $12,000. I have not fig- 
ured it out, but I think it is much less. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that a pretty large sum to educate an 
officer? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; I think not, for the character of the 
education that they get there. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the gentleman think that on an 
average $5,000 is enough to educate a boy? 

Mr. PADGETT. The estimates that I have stated were made 
on a basis of an investment at the academy of $12,000,000. The 
total appropriation for the Naval Academy last year was 
$498,650, exclusive of pay of officers and pay of midshipmen. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that is divided into about 900 cadets? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Meaning about $5,000 a year a cadet? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not so much as that, but that is for the 
maintenance of the property and the upkeep and the repairs and 
other expenses. 

Mr. BORLAND. Oh, of course that would have to be fig- 
ured in. 

Mr. PADGETT. And all of those items. 

Mr. BORLAND. And that does not figure the amount paid to 
instructors who are carried on the regular Navy pay roll? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not the officers. It cares for the civilian 
instructors. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not possible to have a naval academy 
and a military academy at which a man can be well educated 
at an approximate of $1,200 or $1,500 a year? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not. 
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Mr. BORLAND. A great many young men are educated for 
less than that. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is true; but you do not give them the 
character of education, the style of education they have there 
the equipment and the various kinds of work, electricity, me- 
chanics, the academic education, the special training, the drills, 
everything that relates to the equipment of an officer to handle 
the greatest mechanism that the world ever saw, which is a 
modern battleship. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have promised so much of 
my time that I must ask the gentleman to hurry on. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the price 
of educating these oflicers ought to be materially reduced, and 
I hope the gentleman’s committee will be able to do something 
along that line. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to know if the gentleman knows the 
maximum capacity of the Naval Academy for the reception of 
students? ; 

Mr. PADGETT. The statement of the Secretary and Supt. 
Eberly. before our committee, was that they could conveniently 
care for 1,200. 

Mr. HOWARD. And the very reason that the per capita cost 
of young men at Annapolis is so high is the fact that that plant 
is not run at its full capacity. 

Mr. PADGETT. Of course; the more you have to divide into 
the total cost the more you would reduce the per capita cost. 

Mr. HOWARD. It would reduce the per capita cost of those 
young men’s education. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is all. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK I. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, it so happened that on 
the 27th day of July last I delivered the liberty-bell speech at 
the Panama Exposition at Sah Francisco, and in that speech 
I touched briefly on this question of preparedness, which is so 
agitating the public mind. Among other things, I stated that 
if we ever have another war, which I do not believe we will 
have if we attend to our own business, as we have forced every 
war that we ever did have, what we will need more than any- 
thing else will be officers. We can get all of the volunteers 
we want in 80 days. If the fact could be ascertained, I have 
no sort of doubt that at least 25,000 men, the very flower of the 
country, died the first year of the Civil War, not by bullets but 
by disease, which deaths were absolutely unnecessary, because 
while the officers were good men in a general way, yet they 
did not know anything about sanitation or how to take care of 
themselves or to show the men how to take care of themselves. 
I announced in that speech and, I suppose, in something like 
50 lectures throughout the land, that I intended to introduce a 
bill to double the number of cadets at Annapolis and another 
bill to double the number of cadets at West Point. Brother 
Papcetr was a little quicker on the trigger than I and intro- 
duced this bill; but there is no jealousy on that account. I am 
going to introduce one to double the number of cadets at West 
Point. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, even though we never have another war, the 
money expended on educating these cadets is not thrown away. 
[Applause.] Within a limited curriculum, because that is what 
the curricula at these two institutions are, they get as fine an 
education as any set of men on the face of the earth. Of course 
it is not a university education, but it is a valuable, practical 
education. 

I also suggested in that speech at San Francisco that in 
addition to doubling the number of these cadets, if I had the 
ingenuity, or if I could find anyone else who had the ingenuity, 
if I could not do it myself, I would draft a law to the effect 
that outside of these cadets appointed by the President, by the 
Senators, and the Representatives, any boy in the United States 
who had the qualifications, mental, moral, physical, and edu- 
cational, should be permitted to go to these institutions and 
get an education at exact cost. [Applause.] I am inclined to 
think that that would have a tendency to democratize, if you 
want to use that word, or popularize those institutions. There 
is abundance of space at Annapolis for this increased number. 
I was talking to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the 
able chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the other 
day about the matter in respect to West Point. He does not 
think there is room over there for very many more. In cal- 
culating the cost, of course, if you figure in the interest charge 
on the plant, it runs up pretty high, but the plant is there, 
and it is not going to be torn down. 
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Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIN. I want to say to the gentleman that Gen. Scott, 
the Chief of Staff, stated before our committee, in his state- 
ment the day before yesterday that they could double up the 
capacity at West Point Military Academy without any cost 
beyond about $40,000 a year. He stated it might annoy some 
of them to have so many. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They can afford to he crowded to 
get a good education. Mr. Speaker, if you take 12 men of the 
Same age, substantially, and the same size, substantially, dress 
them all precisely alike and start them down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, 11 of them civilians and 1 of them a West Pointer, 
a man who knows anything can pick out the West Pointer by 
the graceful way in which he walks. [Applause.] 

There is another thing. I am not in favor of bankrupting the 
United States about this business, I am going to make a whole 
speech here some day before very long and round up the whole 
situation. [Applause.] But I am in favor of doing those things 
first which do not cost much. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri may proceed without it being taken 
out of the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri may 
proceed without it being taken out of the time under the rule. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thank the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. MANN] and the House. Now, if those two bills do 
pass, and this one is going to pass, and I am rather inclined to 
think, if the statement of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Qury] 
is correct, the one as to the West Point cadets will pass, then 
I am in favor of making it obligatory, not optional, with the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, if need be, to 
detail one of these officers, if we have a surplus, to any school, 
college, or university that will furnish a minimum of 200 boys 
who will volunteer to drill. [Applause.] And there is another 
thing it seems to me might be worked out; I do not know how 
to do it myself, but these military gentlemen can. There ought 
to be a standard fixed by the War Department for an articula- 
tion of the military schools of this country with West Point. 
[Applause.] Of course that would take the best ones and would 
soon drive the others into becoming among the best, and the 
War Department should make a roll of a certain number of the 
top students from each one of those military schools to be kept 
here in the War Department with a guaranty that if we had a 
necessity for officers in this country those men should have a 
commission, before taking Tom, Dick, and Harry from over the 
country elected by the men because they are popular men or 
good stump speakers. [Applause.] 

There is one other thing I would do if I knew how. I am 
not certain whether it is feasible or not. I have been investi- 
gating it somewhat, and some say it is not and some say it is, 
but the trouble about this whole business seems to be that no 
two men agree about anything, and it puzzles me constantly. I 
will read what one general says, and I think he is right. I 
will read what another one says, and it is precisely opposite to 
that, and the same way about these admirals. I am a good deal 
in the fix of the old justice down in Texas, who said he would 
rather decide a case when he had only heard one side of it. 
[Laughter and applause.] But this other thing I was about to 
suggest. I thought if you cut down the term of enlistment from 
four years to two years or one year that you would send an 
annual stream of 100,000 drilled men back into the body of the 
people [applause], and men of that training ought to be fit to 
be lieutenants or captains. There is another thing. The only 
thing that prevents one-year enlistment generally in this coun- 
try, as I understand it, is the fact that when we send soldiers 
to the Philippines—which, if we adopt the Senate proposition, 
will only be for four years more, thank the Lord [applause]— 
that when we send soldiers over there they go for two years; that 
we can not afford to ship them backward and forward, but unless 
somebody could differentiate the standing Army into two classes, 
of course the one-year business would not work. Another 
thing is, I would have skeleton regiments; they are somewhat 
that way now—— 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Very much so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; not very much so, as I under- 
stand, they are recruited up to 60 per cent of their strength. I 
would have skeleton regiments, a good many more than now, 
with a full complement’ of officers. I like to read books of 
reminiscences, as I think they constitute the most entertaining 


The time of the gentleman 
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reading in the world, and that you get really more history out 
of them, too. So during some of these cut sales of books down 
here my son bought me two very interesting books of reminis- 
cences, one by Gen. Basil W. Duke, the second in the command 
of Gen. John H. Morgan’s cavalry, and the other one, Senator 
Thomas Collier Platt’s Reminiscences on an entirely different 
subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. First in command. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He was first in command in New 
York. Well, I was exceedingly interested in Duke's book because 
he was writing about many scenes and hundreds of men I knew, 
one company of his regiment having been raised in the neighbor- 
hood where I was working as a chunk of a boy. He goes more 
extensively into the race between Buell and Bragg from north- 
ern Georgia to Louisville than any other part of the book. 
They both started about the same time from northern Georgia, 
both of them headed for Louisville, and Duke's contention is— 
there is no use going into it except to state it—that if Bragg 
had done what he might have done he would have turned Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee both over to the Confederacy for good, 
and if that had happened it would have been independent 
to-day. Now, here is what he says. When they got to the 
neighborhood of Moundsville, Bragg had about 5,000 more 
soldiers than Buell had, and Bragg could have intervened and 
forced him to fight at Mumfordsville and defeated him and 
taken both of those States; but for some reason Bragg deflected 
from the line to Louisville. Then, he said, if Bragg had had 
all his army at Perryville—which was one of the bloodiest 
battles of the war; he only had half of his men there—he 
would have defeated Buell, and thereby have captured and 
held beth Kentucky and Tennessee. 

At Mumfordsville he would have had about 5,000 more men 
than Buell. At Perryville, if both had had all their armies 
there, all of them, Buel would have had 5,000 or 6,000 or 7,000 
more than Bragg had. Here is the nub of the whole business, 
so far as this reminiscence is concerned. He said that Bragg's 
army would have won at Perryville if he had had the others 
there, nothwithstanding that Buell was 5,000 men numerically 
stronger, because Buell had picked out 20,000 greenhorns at 
Louisville, who were organized into greenhorn regiments, as 
green as a gourd, while Bragg had picked up about 7,000 Ken- 
tuckians, all greenhorns, on that route; he distributed them in lit- 
tle bunches among these seasoned troops, and he said that green- 
horns located in that way in a seasoned regiment would learn 
what was to be learned by privates in the art of war in one- 
fourth of the time they would if they were organized into regi- 
ments as greenhorns. 

Now, gentlemen, all of these things that I have mentioned can 
be done, every one of them, at the minimum of cost with the 
maximum of results. They are good things to do within them- 
selves, and if we are going to prepare—and that is a question 
I am going into very shortly, some day, all about it, so far 
as I am concerned—if we are going to do it at all, here is an 
easy way of accomplishing a large part of what it is desired to 
accomplish. 

I hope this bill will pass without a dissenting voice. [Ap- 

lause. ] 
s Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second, so that 
an opportunity might be given to anyone who wishes to speak 
on the proposition. [Cries of Vote!“ Vote!“ 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why there 
could not be more than 10 men appointed at large. I would like 
to know why the President should not be allowed to appoint 
more than 10 for examination. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is more than he used to have. He ought 
to have, perhaps, more, and perhaps he will have more. 

Mr. PLATT. That is the present law, I know, but that gives 
the boy who does not get a congressional appointment a chance 
for appointment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to detain the House but a 
minute, but let me answer the gentleman’s question. The very 
subject about which you inquire we inquired about this morn- 
ing, within an hour before we came into the House. Some 
method must be worked out, some plan, and in the near future, 
by which these academies can be filled and kept filled with 
young men. One of the plans is in your mind, and that is to 
permit the President to make the nomination. I had it in my 
mind that the regulation that is now in the department, author- 
ized by an act of Congress, should be changed, and where these 
vacancies were not filled and kept filled the civil-service people 
might examine young men, irrespective of the districts, all over 
the United States, and the President appoint them after com- 
petition. However, that is a question that we will consider, 
and I hope we will have some plan to recommend to the House 
before very long. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman informed as to the correctness 
of the newspaper report that 200 of the boys over in Annapolis 
have been, or would be, plucked for failure to pass the mental 
examination? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I have some information. I do not 
think it is as direct information as the chairman has. I have 
it from the chairman of the committee, but he will give it to 
the gentleman direct. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have a letter from the Secretary, dated 
to-day, in which he states that the total number of young men 
found unsatisfactory in one or more studies was 223. Upon 
reconsideration of the matter and considering all of their work 
and the work they had done through the year the academic 
board has reduced that number to 82, so that the number recom- 
mended for dropping is 82. 

Mr. MANN. That is about 10 per cent. 

Mr. PADGETT. A little under 10 per cent. There are about 
890 in the academy. 

Mr. MANN. Are there that many there now? 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. It is about 10 per cent. 

Mr. PADGETT. About 9 per cent. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
from another source that they will expect to reduce that number 
to about 40. 7 

Mr. MANN. How often do these examinations take place? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary has not acted. ‘He says 
this report has just been received and has not yet been acted 
upon, but that it will receive the department’s careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MANN. That is about 10 per cent. How often do these 
examinations take place? 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, sir, they have daily recitations, and 
the young man is marked. At the end of the week he gets from 
those marks a weekly mark, and then at the end of the month 
he gets his monthly mark of the recitations, and then he has at 
the end of these four months, which is called the semiannual 
examinations, his marks, and they are all put together and the 
average of those examinations taken. 

Mr. This plucking takes place once, twice, three, or 
four times a year, or what? 

Mr. PADGETT. Twice a year. 

Mr. MANN. Ten per cent at one time would be about 15 to 
20 per cent a year. It seems to me they need reforming over at 
Annapolis more in the way of the professors than they do in 
the way of the students. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if in increasing the number of midshipmen it is their 
intention to relax the conditions on entering the academy? We 
read letters that are sent to us by the preparatory or finishing 
schools boasting of the number they prepare. It seems to me 
the technical preparation required of these young men for en- 
trance is altogether too severe. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman that when the 
present Secretary of the Navy became Secretary he sent out 
letters to many hundreds of the preparatory schools throughout 
the country 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. And the high schools 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and high schools, and got from them 
statements as to their standards of examination, and he based 
his examinations upon the aggregate of the results of those 
reports that came from all parts of the country from these 
many, many high schools and preparatory schools. Now, the 
passing mark is 624. That is not a high passing mark 623 out 
of a possible 100. That is not a high mark. Now, then, it was 
disclosed that upon the average about two-thirds of the class 
graduates. Upon our investigation we are informed that that 
is about the average in the universities and the colleges, 

Mr. SLOAN. What is the objection to the conditions being 
relaxed for the Annapolis Academy from what they are in the 
West Point Academy, where they take the grades, as granted, 
I understand, from the leading high schools and academies of 
the country without examination, upon certificates? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are certain schools whose work and 
study the West Point Academy officials have examined, and 
they take their certificates, and admit the young men upon those 
certificates. 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 
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Mr. PADGETT. But that does not have anything to do with 
the standards of the West Point school or their examinations 
afterwards. The young man has to make a grade and main- 
tain the position. 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand that. What is the objection to 
the system of taking the certification of those accredited schools 
at Annapolis as they do at West Point? I think it is a very 
proper method. 

Mr. PADGETT. I suppose that might be done, but the ex- 
amination$, as I said, are based upon the average of the schools, 
and the passing mark is 623. It is not a severe examination. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does not the suggestion I make appeal to the 
chairman of the committee, who doubtless has something to do 
and some influence with the Naval Academy authorities? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think in some cases it might be well to 
do it, but that addresses itself to the academic board. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
answer me a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am speaking in the time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield, Mr. Speaker, to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who is best equipped to answer these questions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman says that if a 
young man passes, 624 is the standard? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. That is the standard in passing and 
in graduation and all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. By that does the gentleman mean 
he passes on the general average of 624, or is he plucked if he 
falls below 624 on any one subject? 

Mr. PADGETT. The regulations read that if he is unsatis- 
factory in a study—not the general average—he may be dropped. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. For instance, he may pass at 100 
in all the rest, but may have only 624 in something in particu- 
lar. Would that pluck him? 

Mr. PADGETT. As a matter of fact, in practice, I am in- 
formed they never dismiss a young man if he is slightly under 
in one study. It has got to be a good deal more than that. We 
have an illustration of that right here. There were 223 young 
men that were unsatisfactory in one or more of the studies in 
one of these recent examinations. There were 223 that were 
unsatisfactory in one or more of their studies. The academic 
board, upon considering their work and their course in the 
academy, has reduced that number to 82, and the number recom- 
mended for dismissal is 82. As I understand, 40 of those are 
young men who have just entered. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is very clear. 

Mr. PADGETT. Forty-two of them are young men who have 
been in one or more years, and the superintendent said to me 
to-day that the reason those 82 were recommended for dismissal 
was because the passing of judgment upon their whole work 
and their service while connected with the academy satisfied 
them that they would not be valuable men to continue in the 
academy. 

Now, I also asked the superintendent this question. I said, 
“ Suppose those young men were kept on for the remainder of 
this academic year and the question was determined at the 
final examination?” Well,“ he said, “if they then go out, the 
Members of Congress will be deprived for a whole year of the 
opportunity of making another appointment, because in June 
all of the examinations have been held. They enter the 1st 
of July, and there will be no opportunity to hold an examina- 
tion for the Senators and Representatives to supply those va- 
cancies; but if they go out now, and Members of Congress wish 
to appoint them, they can be reappointed and enter the academy 
again in the fourth class, the new-beginning class in July, with- 
out another examination, because having once been examined 
for entrance that examination is credited and accepted; so that 
these men, if Members and Senators desire to Peappoiat them, 
can be reappointed and enter the ist of July.” 

Mr. DOWELL and Mr. WINGO rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the rule there are two examinations 
in one year, the last examination being in April? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and one in February. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the vacancy is not filled in April, 
is a vacancy, as I understand it, naring the entire year; 
true? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any reason why there should not be 
other examinations, in order to admit young men to fill these 
vacancies? 


there 
is that 


Mr. PADGETT. Unless the school is filled, I presume the Sec- 
retary would hold an examination later, as was done once before, 
when so many young men failed and there were vacancies, and 
they held an examination in June. Unless the school is filled 
up, the Secretary could have an examination in June. 

Mr. DOWELL. They are not usually called to fill vacancies? 
Mr. PADGETT. No; because they have 896 young men there 
now. : 

Mr. BUTLER. They are held to prevent vacancies. 

Mr. GARDNER and Mr. MOORE of, Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. In case this bill passes, how soon does the 
chairman expect that these new midshipmen who are ap- 
pointed in consequence of the passage of this bill will enter the 
academy ? 

Mr. PADGETT. In July, the beginning of the next session. 

Mr. GARDNER. How many of them does he expect will 
go in? 

Mr. PADGETT. 
about 300. 

Mr. GARDNER. 
will go in in July. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
thing like 1,200. 

Mr. GARDNER. 

Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. GARDNER. 
graduate? 

Mr. PADGETT. Admiral Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, told us that taking the averages for a number of years 
past, about two-thirds of the class that entered graduated. 

Mr. GARDNER. Therefore, we may expect to have 200 addi- 
tional officers in 1920 in consequence of the passage of this law. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. On the basis of the averages of the past. 

Mr. GARDNER. Am I correct also in saying that in the 
report of the General Board of the Navy they called for twenty- 
seven hundred line officers, not including flag officers, which 
means an increase of 800 or thereabouts over the present estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year 1917? Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. PADGETT. I believe about that number, sir. I do not 
recall the exact number. 

Mr. GARDNER. And is it safe to say that the Navy De- 
partment takes the ground that we need only about 650 more in 
the year 1919? Is that correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. I believe those are the correct figures. 

Mr. GARDNER. If by the lowest estimate we need about 
650 more, and you get 200 out of this new legislation, where are 
you going to get the others? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are getting them, double that number, 
out. of the present equipment of the academy. 

Mr. GARDNER. How many enlisted men do you expect you 
will promote and how many retired officers do you expect you 
will bring back into the service in that period? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know how many retired officers 
will be brought back. If an emergency should arise, every re- 
tired officer would be subject to active duty under the law, 

Mr. BUTLER. They are all subject to active duty, then? 

Mr. GARDNER. But I have not been able to make up these 
figures so that they fit in my own mind. I see that there is a 
great allowance made in your report for an increase in the offi- 
cers, but meanwhile is there not a great loss going on in the 
actual officers at the present time? 

Mr. PADGETT. But these figures set out in the report are 
the net increases, allowing so much for the deductions each 
year from the officers and then the additions under the present 
equipment of the academy. There are calculated to be so many 
net additions each year. 

Mr. GARDNER. But am I not correct in saying that in mak- 
ing out your figures you lump together the promotions from 
warrant officers and the graduations from the academy? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not so understand. 

Mr. GARDNER. What I want to get at is how many w arrant 
officers they expect to promote? 

Mr. PADGETT. There are some few warrant officers, but not 
a great many. The law provides for those. 

Mr. BUTLER. Three or four every year. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think last year there were about six who 
went from the ranks into the commissioned grades. 

Mr. BUTLER. Half a dozen. 

Mr. PADGETT. There is opportunity for them to go, if they 
qualify themselves. 


Based upon the averages of past years, 
He thinks that 300 extra ones will qualify— 
Yes; making a total complement of some- 
They will graduate in July, 1920? 


Yes; four years later. 
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Mr. GARDNER. To get it dear in my own mind, assuming 
that the estimate of the Secretary of the Navy is correct—that 
is, assuming that the general board have exaggerated the num- 
ber required—is the chairman himself satisfied that by the 
passage of this bill we shall be supplied with sufficient officers 
to meet the minimum requirements for war strength asked for 
by the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I do not think this would meet war 
conditions. The gentleman will notice that that calculation 
sets out the requirements for peace and war complements. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a question. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the gentleman speaking in his time or in 
mine? 

Mr. PADGETT. I am speaking in the gentleman's time. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is doing better than I could 
do, but I wish he would let me have a minute or two. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. I have only been trying to an- 
swer the questions that have been asked me. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no one more generous than the chair- 
man, but I should like to have a minute or two of my time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, let gentlemen understand that 
when they vote on this measure they are in nowise committing 
themselves to any sort of a military program. I asked the 
question distinctly, and I got from the Secretary of the Navy 
an admission that these officers will be needed for the ships 
which Congress has authorized. Therefore I cheerfully vote to 
increase this class at Annapolis, If the program shoul. be en- 
larged, it is my judgment that the American people will need 
another Navni Academy, because the accommodations we have 
there now will be largely absorbed by the appointments made 
within the next three or four years. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the law permanently provide now for two 
cadets at Annapolis? 

Mr. BUTLER, Let me understand the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. We passed a law some time ago providing for 
two cadets, and we recently extended the time two years. This 
proposes to make the appointment of three cadets permanently. 
Is that on account of the present war? Only last Congress we 
extended the appointment of two for a very short period of time. 
We knew then what the needs of the Navy would be, as we 
know now, which may not be very definite. 

Mr. TILSON. I wish to ask the gentleman if there is any 
explanation why we do not get more officers from the ranks, and 
why it is not possible to get more admissions to Annapolis from 
the ranks. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I answered that it would take more time 
than I have at my disposal. They can not pass this examina- 
tion. It is a hard, difficult examination, and it is too much to 
expect of them. I am not criticizing the instructors nor the ex- 
aminations. I would not vote to put anybedy in command of a 
battleship that was not well edueated in seamanship, gunnery, 
and navigation. Now, I would like te answer the gentleman 
from Illinois. The purpose of this law is to make for all time 
to come the appointment of three midshipmen at the academy 
for each congressional district. However, it will require all of 
this number of midshipmen to officer the ships that will have 
been built or which I hope we will have built—I can not promise 
to have them built—in 1919. I voted for the ships already au- 
thorized. I stood for them all, and therefore I am going to 
vote to put officers on the ships, because I am of the opinion 
that ships without men are valueless. 

Mr. TILSON. Then I understand the gentleman to say that 
these officers have to pass an examination of such high require- 
ments, to which he does not object, of course, that it is impos- 
sible for the men from the ranks, or the ordinary man, to pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am pleased to state that I was one of the 
first men to advocate and encourage the appointment of enlisted 
men, Of course, I have nothing to do with their mental quali- 
fications or prescribing the examinations. I wish some way 
could be worked out by which worthy enlisted men could be pro- 
moted, but the examination given to them is the same as that 
given to the young men who are appointed to the academy. 

Mr. TILSON. It ought to be, of course. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the passage of this bill providing for an increase in the number 


of midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, 
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We have heard a great deal of late about the increase of the 
Navy and the increase of the Army. Much has been said about 
building more battleships and the speeding up of work on those 
already under construction. 

I am in favor of preparedness in both branches of our de- 
fense, but there is little use to talk about the construction of 
more battleships or more cruisers and submarines and all those 
ships which go to make up a better and greater Navy unless 
we provide the men to man them after they are constructed. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis has been doing wonderful 
work in the education and training of officers for the Navy. It 
has accomplished splendid results. It is a college liighly 
equipped with magnificent buildings, every requisite, and a site 
unsurpassed by any in this country: 

The men go from this institution not alone as line officers 
competent of doing good work in the Navy, but as men well 
educated in the various branches of knowledge, which makes 
them greater, better, and more efficient citizens—men competent 
to operate the most complicated construction and mechanism the 
world has ever known—the modern battleship or cruiser. The 
country is enriched by the graduation from this school in every 
way. 

This bill contemplates an increase of appointments from 1.169 
to 1,704, but in actual attendance it would be an incrense of 
from 900 to 1,200. 

I find upon examination of the report that in order to ple in 
full commission ships already built, building, and authorise! we 
must obtain by July 1, 1919, 1,022 line officers; and if the new 
building program is adopted, 1,451 more line officers thun al- 
lowed by existing law will be needed by July, 1921. In other 
words, our ee under present law would be as follows: 
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There is no other source to obtain a supply of line officers than 
through the graduates of the Naval Academy and the promotions 
from the enlisted force. These promotions from enlisted force 
amount to only 12 annually, and even that full number the 
Navy Department has not been successful in obtaining from the 
enlisted men. 

We can readily see, therefore, that if we would properiy man 
the ships now built, building, and authorized a much larger 
number of men must be prepared at the Naval Academy. - You 
can educate soldiers in the various schools and colleges of this 
country and in all localities, but you can not educate line officers 
for the Navy at any place other than the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis—there and there alone ean they receive naval instruc- 
tion. 

There is abundant provision at the Naval Academy to take care 
of all the midshipmen which this bill would allow. It may be 
that they would have to be given about the same space for 
living quarters as that allowed in other colleges, but the uccom- 
modations would be ample and sufficient. Bancroft Hall at the 
academy can accommodate 976 students easily and can readily 
be arranged to accommodate 1,200, which this bill would no 
doubt furnish. When we realize, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that 
the thing essential in the construction of a larger and more ade- 
quate Navy is the men to man the ships, we can see the impor- 
tance of this bill. I only wish that the bill went further and 
that the accommodations at the college were sufficient that a 
larger number of men could be educated, so that when the Navy 
is even fu ther increased, as it no doubt will be, we might have 
sufficient line officers to man the entire equipment. 
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- The great need of the country is officers not only for the Navy 
but officers for the Army. The mortality of officers in the 
European war has been almost twice as great as that of the 
private soldier, and certainly if there is one responsibility rest- 
ing upon Congress and the administration, it is to provide a 
sufticent number of these men to officer our ships when the time 
arrives that we shall need them. I therefore hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill will pass and that it may be put speedily into force. 
It is of imperative necessity if we would have a Navy ready for 
an emergency, if we would have one ready and prepared to meet 
the requirements of a country with a great and growing popula- 
lation of a hundred million souls. The National Government 
was delegated the duty of providing the national defense, and it 
up to Congress to meet its requirements in the proper manner 
and spirit. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
CONNELLY]. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who voted 
to favorably report this bill out of the committee, and hope to 
see it pass. I will not enthuse over the great preparedness pro- 
gram that will be brought into this House, and I reserve the 
right to meet that emergency when it comes. Sufficient to say at 
this time that there appears to be a chance here to increase the 
attendance at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, with what ap- 
pears to me to be a very reasonable additional expense, and I 
want to use our national schools to their capacity for the training 
of our young men who seek to enter them and prepare themselves 
to be of use to the country should the emergency come when their 
services are desired. Mr. Speaker, I have dared to indulge in 
the hope that it will be some time before the ultra military ele- 
ment in the United States will be advocating that in order to be 
absolutely secure that a battleship shall be in readiness for the 
command of every boy who goes through Annapolis at the 
moment that he is graduated. 

I know some very good men in this House, men whom I per- 
sonally respect very much, but whose opinions on preparedness 
is much below par with me, whose ideas on the matter of an 
adequate Navy are done very little injustice when I suggest 
that they would go this far. However, I do not think that we 
can afford to withhold from our young men the fine educational 
advantage that the school at Annapolis gives and I want to 
train the young men in such a way that our Navy may always 
be efficiently and effectively handled. True, Mr. Speaker, 
there have been some increases of recent years that would 
appear to be quite adequate. It has only been a few years 
since the number of boys that were appointed to Annapolis were 
doubled, then the membership of this House was increased very 
materially and still we are told that we have not enough. 
While I am discussing the matter, however, Mr. Speaker, 1 
want to speak about the recent announcement that comes to us 
through the press that there is soon to be 220 young men, some 
of whom have spent one year, some two years, and some who 
have even pursued their studies three years at the Naval Acad- 
emy who are now soon to be sent back to their homes because 
they can not meet the test and come up to the standards that 
the school has set. I am sure that all want to see the standards 
of this school kept high, but I am also of the opinion that a 
course there might easily be made so impractical and so 
technical that but few would be able to complete it, and should 
they be able to finally make a passing grade it would be at the 
danger of impairment of health. I doubt the practical value of 
a school where the average young man with good health and 
good mind and a fair degree of industry and intelligence and 
application, finds that he can not make the grades or meet 
the requirements. What I would have is a school that has 
such a course that the average American boy, raised in the 
average American home, and endowed with an average amount 
of good sense can meet the requirements. 

If we, at our schools of this character, are graduating only 
freaks and phenomena, then I am in favor of some revision of 
the curriculum, for I have never placed much importance on 
the practical side of this class of people. Another thing I 
have also observed, Mr. Speaker, and that is this: That these 
military schools fit boys for the Army and the Navy, but unfit 
them for about every other usefulness in life. I wish that some 
way could be found to obviate this. Why is it necessary to 
take « young fellow who has some ability, some initiative, some 
independence, and make out of him an automaton who spends 
the rest of his life strutting around as a fashion plate or a 
clotheshorse? Why not school him in the military tactics and 
lengthen the course until something could be learned that would 
make him of some yalue in the arts of peace as well as in the 
arts of war; make him a force to care for himself, instead of 
becoming a dead weight on the social fabric of a nation and 
only useful when the curse of war falls? The weakness of our 
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system is that when we educate a boy for the Army or the Navy 
we so unfit him for any other walk or work in life. The Gov- 
ernment finds that it must provide him a job and take care 
of him the balance of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, I would educate him, pay for his schooling, his 
board, and then when he has accepted this gratis from the 
Government have him feel that he need not spend the rest of 
his life in the unproductive life of n soldier or sailor. I would 
have him accept this training with the understanding that when 
he has done so he shall go back to the useful vocations of 
life, ready at any time to be called to the defense of the colors 
in times when his country needs his services with his training. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to enter into an extended discus- 
sion of the matter of preparedness at this time. That can wait 
until a later date when the various bills are being discussed 
that more nearly affect this subject. I want to say, however, 
that I do not believe that there is in the country any consider- 
able number of men who are for peace at any price, I know, 
and so do you, that the question of profits to manufacturers of 
war munitions has played a great part in the agitation that has 
swept the country, and there are a very considerable class of 
men who claim to want to prepare for peace when they are in 
reality wanting to prepare for profits. I want, however, to be 
fair enough and charitable enough to refuse to believe that such 
a motive is any considerable factor in forming the opinions of 
those Members here who will want to go further in the matters 
than will I. It is always well to be fair in such matters, and 
it is well for the charges of ulterior motives to be left out of 
the discussion, for I have lived long enough to observe that 
men are prone to see in other people the faults that are some- 
times unconsciously their own. 

I have, I hope, all respect for those who are high up in the 
Army and the Navy, and I want to exercise that respect. I 
know, as a rule, that these men are a high class of individuals 
and that they are patriotic, even if they are at times inclined 
to be hysterical and impractical, I have indulged in the hope 
that we could look to these men to keep us serene and unex- 
cited, and have expected them to give us such information that 
we could pass such practical and needed legislation as would 
enable us to be very well prepared without launching into the 
maelstrom of that preparedness which has always led to the 
very thing that we are wanting to avoid. I find, however, that, 
no matter how visionary may be the danger depicted by some 
of the writers who have labored to excite the country, these 
visionary writers have seldom been unable to have their views 
sanctioned by men high up in our defense organizations. 

If a Bernard Walker tells of some enemies who could devas- 
tate our coasts, despoil our cities, lay waste to our country, and 
leyy tribute upon our people, and all the time our people sit 
supinely by and allow all of this to be done, with scarcely a 
protest and with practically no resistance, I find that even this 
story of frenzy and fear finds an indorser in the person of one 
of our honored and best known admirals, who says that this 
very foolish and freakish thing that Mr. Walker telis about 
could very well happen. It is indorsements of such insane 
yaporings as these that causes a distrust of the opinions of 
some of those whose counsels would be of much value to us 
at this time, when the war scare has been heralded to the re- 
motest village and hamlet in all this fair land. I say to you 
that the greatest impeachment that could be placed on those 
who have had the building of the Navy in years past is, after 
all the fabulous sums of money that have been spent on the 
Navy, that it is now so insufficient and inefficient as those 
who have had much to do with the spending of the money and 
directing this preparation declare it to be. So reluctant have 
some of our men high up in the Navy been to defend the effi- 
ciency of the Navy that it has only been after some layman on 
the Naval Committee, like that grand man, Samuel Witherspoon, 
whose recent death was a distinct loss to the Nation, had com- 
pelled them, with overwhelming evidence as to the efliciency 
of our Navy, that they have given a grudging indorsement to 
the facts that he marshaled before them in such an array that 
they thought too much of their standing as men and officials 
to deny. 

Mr. Speaker, I am agreed with those who say that there 
should be no politics, no partisanship, no sectionalism in this 
matter. I have been accused of representing a people who re- 
side far from the coast and who are, because of this fact, less 
interested in the Nation's defenses than are those who would first 
feel the impact of the conflict. I deny, sir, such a sentiment 
exists or that there is any just ground for such base insinua- 
tion. 

The history of the people of Kansas and the other States of 
the Central West is such as to leave no room to doubt their 
bravery, their patriotism, or their loyalty to every section of 
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this great Republic. Kansas sent a greater number of men to 
the defense of the flag in the days of sixty-one, according to her 


population, than any State in the Union. Again in 1898, when 


the call was made to repel the atrocities of Spain from the 
islands near our shores, the young men of Kansas dropped their 
working tools, and from the farms and fields and factories and 
mills and mines there came such a number that thousands had 
to be refused the chance to go to the front. The loyalty of these 
people of the great prairies of the West shall not be challenged 
and that challenge go unheeded here. They are loyal, they are 
generous, they are fair. They ask you, who would take ad- 
vantage of this propitious time to rush this Nation off her feet 
onto the dangerous shoals of militarism, what have you done 
with the millions that have been given you through the years of 
the past and what assurance will you give for the future expen- 
diture that you ask for? In the 10 years from 1901 to 1912 
these United States spent on her Navy the sum of $1,331,821,032 ; 
Germany spent for that same period $354,055,078, and France 
spent but $789,242,168. In other words, we spent on our Navy 
nearly $200,000,000 more than both Germany and France, and 
still the men who had much to do with the spending of these 
fabulous sums stand idly by and allow the insinuations to go 
unchallenged that we have no Navy that amounts to anything 
and that we are a helpless people, waiting as a prize for some 
other nation to pounce upon and destroy. I deny the statement 
that we have not a good Navy, and I deny that there is any con- 
siderable people who are not willing to make it better; but what 
I object to is this campaign of calumny and slander, through 
moving pictures, subsidized press, and frenzied speakers, who 
alarm our people and give a false hope to those, if any there 
be, who would come to our shores and challenge our power. 

Mr. Speaker, are we to understand that this great program of 
military preparation is to be used in some conflict that is now 
immediately pending? It can not be so, for battleships that 
were authorized a year ago will not be begun building until next 
fall, and then will not be ready to take their place in our line 
of defense for more than two years from that time. Certainly 
the ships that will be authorized at this session of Congress can 
not reasonably be expected to be of service to us much before 
the year 1920. If that is so—and I find no material difference 
of opinion upon this matter—why are the people led to believe 
that our preparation is for some emergency that is liable to come 
to us soon? If this Congress would authorize the building of a 
hundred battleships, by no plan placed before the Naval Com- 
inittee by the experts of the Navy could one of these ships be 
ready for service in less than two years. Have those who have 
gone out and worked the people up to a frenzy by telling of some 
danger that is now upon us been careful to tell the people these 
very important facts? If they have, I have been unfortunate 
in not having been able to find such statements in their speeches. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that all patriots hope that the time may 
never be when war will come to our shores or when the ideals 
that have come to us as a legacy from the martyrs of the past 
will ever have to be defended or preserved by the sword or battle 
line. I am fully convinced that preparation for war does not 
prevent war. I am rather of the opinion that nations, like indi- 
viduals, do what they prepare to do. I have read since I was 
a boy about Germany’s building up the greatest army of any 
nation in the world, and it was to preserve peace. I have heard 
that England had builded the greatest navy in the world, and it 
was to insure peace. A glimpse across the waters to these blood- 
drenched countries, these great nations where fire and sword 
scatter lives of men like the autumn winds scatter the leaves 
of the forest, makes me rather believe that other sentiment, that 
has stood the test of ages and is to-day as unchallenged as it 
was when the Master spoke it centuries ago. That saying is: 
Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” : 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the question of how many 
officers we need in the Navy or how many we are short is a 
matter that bobs in and out like a shuttlecock—now you see 
it and now you do not see it; it is one thing to-day and another 
thing to-morrow. It varies according to what officers think the 
the Congress will stand for or the people will back them in 
demanding. 

A year ago Admiral Blue, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
before the Naval Affairs Committee, stated that the “ following 
shortage in line officers exists at the present time: Required to 
commission all serviceable vessels, 161; to remain ashore in 
time of war, 160; total, 321; to be released from gunboats, survey 
ships, and Fish Commission, 118; net shortage to place all ves- 
sels serviceable for war purposes in commission, 203.” 
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Mr. Rorerts then asked this question: “Are you leaving out 
any battleships?” Admiral Blue answered, “All the battle- 
ships, even the very oldest, are included, as well as all the 
cruisers, all the destroyers, and submarines.” Mr. ROBERTS 
then asked, “Are your figures based on the number of men 
required for the ships now actually in commission or the ships 
that would be commissioned?” Admiral Blue answered, The 
ships that can be commissioned, as well as those now in com- 
mission.” Mr. Roperts then asked, You did not include ships 
under construction?” Admiral Blue answered, “I also. in- 
cluded those that will be built during the next year.” 

It was at that time 203, according to his statement, for “ all 
the ships that can be commissioned, including those that will be 
completed during the next year,” and yet we are now confronted 
“during the next year” with this statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He says: 

We require at the present time 2,520 line officers. As we now have 
1,978 line officers, we are short 542 for peace basis. ‘This estimate 
does not include all the ships now building, but only those ships which 


are near completion and for which we are now assembling the officers 
and men, 


The Naval Board says: 
The total number of line officers should number 2,700. 


We have at this time, if the statement of Admiral Blue was 
true, a shortage of 208. We should have this year about 175 
graduates from the Naval Academy. If Admiral Blue's state- 
ment was correct a year ago that to man all the ships for the 
service, built and building, which would be completed within a 
year, we should now be short only 203 less the number of 
graduates we have from Annapolis this year. However, if we 
are to follow Secretary Daniels, we will be short a different 
number; if we follow the Naval Board, we will still be short a 
different number, or 722. Now you see it, now you don’t see it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Les. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does the gentleman recall that last year 
there were eliminated by the operation of the plucking board a 
number of the very best and most efficient officers of the Navy? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I do not know that they eliminsted the 
best and most efficient officers of the Navy. However, they had 
a plucking board which plucked 15 officers a year, provided 
there was not as many as 40 died or resigned within the year. 
They seemed to have officers up to that time they wanted to get 
rid of. Last year the plucking-board provision was repealed, 
and we also increased the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 391 to 435, increasing the Annapolis appointees 
88. They save the plucked officers, 15, and added at Annapolis 
88, because of the increased membership of the House, and con- 
tinued last year the appointment of 2 which had theretofore 
been only 1 a year. Let all of this increase is not sufficient 
to answer the present requirement. Last year it was 203; this 
year I do not know where it is, and you do no! either. The 
board says one thing, the Secretary of the Navy says another, 
and Admiral Blue says they want all they can get. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

[By unanimous consent Mr. Carraway was granted leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has one 
minute remaining. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I agreed to yield that to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, few, if any, Members on this 
side of the House have shown more independence than I as to 
winning the approval or disapproval of the Chief Executive by 
their votes on the matters considered by a Democratic caucus or 
the Democratic platform. In all questions affecting the interests 
of my people on which the platform is silent or on which the 
party has not caucused I shall determine whether or not they are 
for the interests of my district, unless it be those matters grow- 
ing out of our relation to foreign Governments in which the 
national honor or the national safety is involved. In those 
matters I am willing to trust our President and our Secretary 
of State. Mistakes they will make, for their efforts to represent 
this country will often find opposition from the ablest diplomats 
of the world and unwise interference from those in power in 
this country. Because a condition now exists which the Presi- 
dent has said demands immediate relief, and because I consider 
this but one of the steps we should take to give that relief and 
to put this country on a proper footing to avert war and pro- 
tect our flag, our Government, and our people in war, I shall 


support this bill. [Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 173, noes none. 
[Applause.] 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing resignations from committees: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Feervary 7, 1916. 


Hon. CHaur CLARK, 
Speaker House of 9 


Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sin: Having been T 3 the Committee for Flood 
Control, I hereby tender my 


as a member of Committee on 
Elections No. 1. 
Very truly, yours, JEFF: MCLEMORE. 


Mr. MANN, Mr, Speaker, I sħall not object; but that is 
certainly previous. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a little premature. 

Mr. MANN. The Committee on Flood Control has not been 
yet elected. 

The SPEAKER. In about five minutes from now it will be 
fixed. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the members of this Committee on 
Flood Control were elected under the rules of the House and 
not appointed by will in advance. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question but what the suggestion 
of the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask my colleague just a single 
question, and that is if he does not think that is as bad as when 
I tripped the other day and took Thursday for Calendar Wednes- 
day? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair lays before the House another 
resignation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* Fnnvanx T, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House 0 eee ee, . 0. 


Dear Mr. SPEAKER : I hereby resign my membership on the Comntittee 
on Enrolled Bills for the reason that I have been appointed on the new 
Committee on Flood Control. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ROBERT Crosser. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, not for the reasons given. 

The SPEAKER. No; the reasons are premature. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. SHouse was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Alice Whaley, Sixty-second Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter written by myself to 
the New York American. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 7, 1916. 
Epiror New Tonk AMERICAN, 
New York City. 

Sim: My attention has been called to an alleged poll of Congress on 
the subject of the eight-hour law on railwa in which I am repre- 
sented as having expressed myself against 5 —.— I have never 
expressed myself with reference to its merits, nor has your correspond- 
ent or ane other person ever spoken to me on the subject. Asa — . 
ot fact, I am “ee principle in favor of an eight-hour working-da 
all occupations, and unless E can be convin that the a Heaton of 
this policy to railroad employees is practically impossible shall give 


my support to this measure. 
ours, truly, FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed te; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 8 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 8, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tion required by the Treasury Department for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 665), was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 384) to amend the act of 
June 23, 1910, entitled “An act providing that entrymen for 
homesteads within the reclamation projects may assign their 
entries upon satisfactory proof of residence, improvement, and 
cultivation for five years, the same as though said entry had been 
made under the original homestead act,” reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 127), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national 
park in the Territory of Hawaii, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 131), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 755) to incorporate the Boy Scouts of 
America, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 180), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calender, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers 
within the limits of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
& Vicksburg Railroad Co., reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 128), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7804) to authorize the issu- 
ance of patent to Oscar R. Howard, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 129), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
87) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
credit the stamp account of Edward B. Craig, as collector of 
internal revenue of the collection district of Tennessee, in the 
sum of $2,034.89, being the representative value of certain in- 
ternal-revenue documentary stamps which were taken from the 
office of said collector by an act of burglary, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 182), which 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6651) providing for the payment for 
certain services arising under the Navy Department, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
133), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9172) for the relief of the 
M. Kondo Fisheries Co., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 134), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9082) for the relief of Frank P. Sammons, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 135), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calen- 


dar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9877) for the relief of Cyntha Ramey, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
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(No. 136), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
137), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9375) for the relief of J. M. Potter, reported the 
same without-amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 138), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9378) for the relief of Ella Slone, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 139), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

"Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9173) for the relief of the Union Oil 
Co., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 140), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
vill (H. R. 1685) for the relief of John R. Monteith, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
141), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. SWIFT, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2241) for the relief of Oscar Frommel 
& Bro., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 142), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9291) for the relief of the 
estate of Thomas J. Mellon, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 148), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2235) for the relief of the widow and 
heirs at law of Patrick J. Fitzgerald, deceased, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 144), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 2960) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Howard Payne, deceased, late United States consul at Tunis, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 145), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6732) for the relief of Joseph A. Jen- 
nings, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 146), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8093) for the relief of Wilson M. Dent, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 147), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of 
Thomas P. Sorkilmo, reported the same without amendment, 
necompanied by a report (No. 148), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. CAPSTICK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6195) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in the 
claim of James W. Pearce against the United States, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 149), which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1317) to authorize the payment of the claim of 
Cynthia R. Ball, reported the same adversely, accompanied by 
a report (No. 150), which said bill and report were laid on 
the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5372) for the relief of Hattie 
©. Derrenbacher, reported the same adversely, accompanied by 
a report (No. 151), which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8205) to carry out the findings of the - 
Court of Claims in the case of the Sanford & Brooks Co., re- 
ported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 152), 
which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8882) granting a pension to Minnie Nordyke; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. ; 

A bill (H. R. 7001) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
C. Eckert, alias Conrad Eckert; Committee on Invalid Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1794) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Minnich; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10882) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
E. Hill; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 10985) to amend the acts 
of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, relating to the construction of 
a railroad from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, to 
declare a forfeiture of certain public lands granted as a rail- 
road right of way, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAVENNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 10986) to 
provide for the reimbursement to the emigrant Cherokees by 
blood for lands allotted to the negro freedmen (Cherokees) from 
the lands granted to the emigrant Cherokees by blood under 
treaty of 1835; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 10987) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Trenton, in the State 
of Missouri, four iron cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 10988) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Winder, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 10989) making appropria- 
tion for the preservation, improvement, and perpetual care of 
Huron Cemetery, a burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the 
city of Kansas City, Kans.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10990) to prevent the trans- 
portation of misbranded articles, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Resolution (H. Res. 127) authorizing the 
printing of the report of the Pennsylvania Commission on the 
Gettysburg Reunion; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 10991) for the relief of the 
oe of Joseph D. McCleskey, deceased; to the Committee on 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10992) for the relief of L. A. Weaver, admin- 
istrator of the estate of Joseph Weaver, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10993) granting a pension to Harrison 
Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10994) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Puder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10995) granting a pension to George Van 
Sickle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. x 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10996) granting an increase 
of pension to Myron Corwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10997) for the relief of Sylvester W. 
Quackenbush ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10998) for the relief of John Geiger; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10999) granting a pension to George A. 
Springet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11000) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Ridgway; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. CHARLES: A bill (H. R. 11001) granting a pension 
to Mary Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions, 


Also, u bill (H. R. 11002) for the relief of Cathrine N. Morris; 


to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11003) granting a pension to 
Benjamin W. Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ly Mr. DALE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11004) granting 
a pension to John Coffey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 11005) granting a pension to 
Naomi Landers; to the Conimittee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11006) granting a pension to Elmer D. 
Hopper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11007) granting a pension to William L. 
Church; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) granting a pension to John A. Neff; 
t the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) granting a pension to Annie McCaw ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11010) granting a pension to Samuel D. 
Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11011) granting a pension to Lutisha A. 
Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11012) granting a pension to William 
Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11013) granting a pension to Willis P. 
McCampbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11014) granting an increase of pension to 
Salinda Ragsdale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11015) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Koffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11016) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucius S. Hitcheeck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11017) granting an increase of pension to 
Mordecai M. Duke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, 2 bill (H. R. 11018) granting an increase of pension to 
Wyatt L. Starrett; to the Coimnittee en Invalid Pensions. 

Alsu, uu bill (H. R. 11019) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Ashens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT (by request): A bill (H. R. 11020) granting an 
ammity to Harriett Chiverton Carroll; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bin (H. R. 11021) granting an inerease 
of pension to Henry A. Kline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILE: A bill CH. R. 11022) granting a pension to 
Mary Buckley; to the Cemmittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bit (H. R. 11023) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice E. Pangborn: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11024) granting an in- 
crense of persion to Melyinn A. Horner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (II. R. 11023) to pay the heirs of 
John Byrnes, deceased, for losses during the War of 1812; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bim (H. R. 11026) for the correction of 
the military record of Isaac N. Nance; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bin (H. R. 11027) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Cex; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11028) granting a pension to Alice Hamil- 
ton: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill CHL R. 11029) granting an increase of pension to 
George Rhule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bili (H. R. 11030) granting a pension 
to William F. Comstock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 11031) for the relief of the 
wilow of H. ©. Wade; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11082) for the relief of the heirs of 
Nathan M. Hancock; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11033) granting a pension to Mrs. E. L. 
Markham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11034) granting an increase of 
pension to William J. Conrad; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11035) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah E. Pitman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11036) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte Robison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 11037) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Tingle; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (II. R. 11088) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan G. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting an 
increase of pension to William B. Gere; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11040) granting an increase 
of pension to Saralr Jane Clarke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11041) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11042) granting an increase of pension to 
Mathias Seaborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LTTTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11043) granting a pen- 
sion to Bernia B. Lucas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11044) granting a pension 
to Albert O. Henley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11045) granting a pension to Thomas G. 
McEwen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11046) to appoint Edward 
Everett Capehart a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11047) granting an increase of 
pension to Pollie W. Smith; tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11048) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, x bill (H. R. 11049) granting a pension to Taylor Hub- 
bard; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11050) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Dayton; to the Committee on Invatid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAGSDALE: A bill (H. R. 11051) granting a pension 
to Edwin C. Gasque; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY : A bill (H. R. 11052) granting au incresse of 
pension to Jane A. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11053) granting a pension to Catherine R, 
Reader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R.-11054) granting an increase of 
pension to Jonathan B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11055) granting 
an increase of pension to Christopher S. Alvord; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 11030) granting an increase 
ef pension to Albert E. Joslin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11057) granting a pension to 
Almeda Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11059) granting a 
patent to Joseph Robicheau; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11060) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11001) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Zigler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11062) granting an 
increase of pension to John R. Roe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11063) for the 
relief of the Northwestern National Bank; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11064) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Cram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11065) granting an increase of pension to 
Ophelia A. Comstock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11066) an 
increase of pension to Andrew C. McCorkle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11067) granting a pension to Millie B. 
Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid - 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of City Commit- 
tee of the Socialist Party of Duluth, Minn., urging support of 
the resolution of Mr. Lonpon offering aid to the. belligerent 
nations to establish peace in Europe; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, urging Congress to intercede In the European war and 
establish peace, and ask the warring natiens to recognize the 
Jews in their respective countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Noble Council, Daughters 
of America, of Shelby, Ohio, in favor of the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
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Also, petition of the Barnes Manufacturing Co., of Mansfield, 
Ohio, favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of George Blatchford, M. V. Zeth, 
D. F. Harclerode, and S. F. Fluke, of Hopewell; W. A. Figard 
and William Woellung, of Riddlesburg; and A. Frank Gump & 
Sons, D. A. Whetstone, F. S. Lucas, A. H. Whetstone, J. R. 
Fulton, F. A. Claycomb, D. A. Bloomfield, and A. C. Mann & Co., 
of Everett, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for the taxation of 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Maltsters’ Local Union No. 89, 
Brewery Engineers and Firemen’s Union No. 25, Beer Drivers’ 
Union No. 72, Herman Toser Co., and the Milwaukee Vinegar 
Go., all of Milwaukee, Wis., protesting against the passage of 
prohibition legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of E. W. Starr Co., of Glovers- 
ville, and Gloversville (N. Y.) Leather Corporation, favoring 
tax on dyestuff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of John R. Haynes, Los 
Angeles, Cal, favoring passage of House bill 476—compensation 
to injured Government employees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of F. Howard Smith, Miss Caroline Marvin, 
S. M. Hewitt, and William J. E. Turnbull, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
favoring passage of House bill 9814, relative to land of Oregon 
& California Railroad Co.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, petition of New York State Court, Guardians of Liberty, 
favoring passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N. X., favoring 
passage of grain grades bill, H. R. 10405; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of Col. John Jacob Astor Camp, No. 
28, United Spanish War Veterans, of Atlantic City, N. J.; Harry 
W. Lawton Camp, No. 1, Department of California, United 
Spanish War Veterans; Nelson A. Miles Camp, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Alva, Okla.; George H. Tortson Camp, No. 2, 
United Spanish War Veterans of Seattle, Wash.; Walter I. 
Chadboune Camp, No. 24, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Chelsea, Mass.; J. C. Brown Camp, No. 31, Department of Michi- 
gan, United Spanish War Veterans; Henry W. Lawton Camp, 
No. 6, Department of Oklahoma, of Lawton, Okla., in favor of 
bill pensioning widows and orphans of Spanish-American War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorials of John C. Durst Camp, No. 40, Department 
of Michigan, United Spanish War Veterans; Stephen J. Ryan 
Camp, No. 7, of Lawrence, Mass., United Spanish War Veterans; 
M. C. Casberg Camp, No. 11, Department of Michigan, United 
Spanish War Veterans; O'Neil Camp, No. 15, of Buffalo, N. X., 
United Spanish War Veterans; Siboney Bay Camp, No. 8, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Rock Island, III.; Sergeant 
Fred Thomas Camp, No. 48, United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Haverhill, Mass.; Scout Young Camp, No. 2, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Portland, Oreg., in favor of bill granting 
pensions to widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Majestic Manufacturing Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Buxton & Skinner Printing & Stationery Co., of St. 
Louis, in favor of the passage of House bill 6885, a bill to pro- 
vide a per capita payment to the Choctaws and Chickasaws; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Whitman Agricultural Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., in reference to Canadian tariff discrimination and estab- 
lishment of an American merchant marine; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sherwin-Williams Co., of St. Louis, Mo., fa- 
voring House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of First Regiment National Guard of Missouri, 
favoring militia pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Regina Flour Mill Co., of St. Louis, Mo., op- 
posing repeal of the so-called mixed-flour law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. S. Dearmont, president Missouri State 
Normal School, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., favoring national aid 
to vocational education; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen, protesting against national prohibition by a consti- 
tutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, 
Mo., in favor of distribution of the funds of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians, of Oklahoma, now in the United States 
Treasury; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Also, petition of F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., urging distribution of $5,000,000 of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian funds now in the United States Treasury; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 10797, for 
RA relief of Jacob F. Schild; to the Committee on Military 

airs. ý 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Rockford (III.) Musical Asso- 
ciation, favoring repeal of the tax on theaters; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of Massachusetts, 
Spron war tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Memorial of West Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee Millers’ Association, against the repeal of the mixed-flour 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Lancaster Central Labor 
Union, Lancaster, Pa., urging the printing and distribution of 
the report of the Commission on Industrial Relations; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Also, memorial of National Headquarters, United Spanish 
War Veterans, declaring in favor of national preparedness and 
adequate national defense; to the Committee on Military Af- 


Also, memorial of New York Zoological Society, indorsing a 
plan for game sanctuaries in national forests; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of Retail Dry Goods Association, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, against the so-called Stephens price- 
maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Peter Siddell, J. T. Turner, and 60 other 
citizens of Wellington, Utah, agninst increasing the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition of Morris & Co. and Hus- 
song Dyeing Machine Co., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Coni- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of St. Louis Chapter, Knights of 
Columbns, on behalf of 10,000 members of Knights of Columbus 
of Missouri, favoring October 12 as legal holiday in District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of International Union of United Brewery Work- 
men, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. Mo., 
favoring passage of House bill 651, concerning freight charges; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Rhode Island 
Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association, against additional tax on 
beer, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of Max Hertz, of Newark. N. J., 
in favor of House bill T02—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of First Methodist Protestant Church 
of Washington, D. C., favoring prohibition in District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petititon of six members of Tustin Grange, 
No. 1558, Osceola County, Mich., against preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence in support of House bill 10885, 
a bill to restore the pension of Susan L. Zuver ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. f 

Also, evidence in support ct House bill 10884, to grant a pen- 
sion to Robert S. Peterson ; io the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence supporting House bill 10886, to increase the 
pension of Eleanor Jane Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, evidence supporting House bill 10887, a bill to increase 
the pension of David Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Memorial of Delaware Leather 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen, against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
against repeal of the seamen’s law; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Oliver P. Nicola, against censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of H. W. Noren, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring bill 
to investigate expenditures of Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, petition of H. W. Ochse, favoring bill for relief of Cali- 
fornia oil interest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Lawrence Litchfield, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
favoring passage of workman’s compensation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of the Ph. Hamburger Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of the Women’s Federation of 
Clubs of Norwalk, Ohio, favoring Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, etc. ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Bellevue (Ohio) Savings Bank, favoring 
1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Ohio Cultivator Co., of Bellevue, and 
Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, against the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Huron County (Ohio) Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Schuyler County (N. X.) Society 
of Friends, protesting against any further increase in arma- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John A. Mathews, Esq., of Elmira, N. V., 
favoring the President’s program with respect to the appropria- 
tion for the Army and the Navy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Allan H. Gilbert, of Ithaca, N. V., favoring 
the passage of the Keating-Owen bill with respect to child labor; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition adopted by a mass meeting of 30 people (E. E. 
Winchester, chairman) of Cohocton, N. Y., favoring national 
constitutional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of John A. Mathews, Esq., of Himira, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of the Keating-Owen bill with respect to 
child labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
9647, for the relief of Aaron Kibler; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9025, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard Harris; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr, STEPHENS of California: Petitions of the Braun 
Corporation, Spohn Cook Co., and Stetson, and others, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring Alaskan appropriations; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. u 

Also, petitions of A. C. F. Dee and 8 others, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring restriction of immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Labor Council of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing anticontract labor laws; to the Committee on Labor, 

Also, petition of United Workmen of Los Angeles, Cal., against 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Emanuel Presbyterian Church and 50 citi- 
zens of Los Angeles; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
San Jose; Church of the Nazarene and Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Whittier; Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Alhambra; and E. G. Evans, of Pasadena, all in the 
State of California, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of California Civic League, of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Chambers of Commerce of Sacramento and 
Berkeley, Cal., favoring increased railway-mail pay; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of American Institute of Architects, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., against House bill 748, for building for Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, memorial of Consumers’ League of San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring merchant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, and Cali- 
fornian- Development Board, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
remedial oil legislation; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of State Federation of Labor and Labor Coun- 
cil of San Francisco and Labor Council of Alameda County, 
Cal., favoring Federal aid for tuberculosis hospitals; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Santo Monica, 
Cal., against Federal tax on gasoline; to the Committee on 


Ways aud Means. 


Also, memorial of Los Angeles Labor Council, indorsing House 
bill 5763, to reduce night work of post-office clerks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Hoover Spring Co., Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., and Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., against 
the Taylor system; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, memorial of United Spanish War Veterans, favoring 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Ministerial Union and John M. Benjamin 
and 20 others, of Los Angeles, Cal., against preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of I. E. Rice and others, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring reorganization of Indian affairs; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, petitions of California Bakers’ Association and Spring 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, Cal., opposing repeal of mixed-flour 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of Labor Councils of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and Typographical Union of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing printing Industrial Commission report; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, memorial of C. F. Kuhmle, secretary German Ministerial 
Association, and 185 citizens of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. y 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Local Union No. 114, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., International Union of the United Brewery Work- 
men of America, against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Memorial of Molly Stark Council, No. 1, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Manchester, N. H., favoring 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Victor S. Skinner and others, 
of Guilford, Conn., favoring woman suffrage; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Meriden Branch of International Union of 
the United Brewery Workmen, opposing national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of Wachusett Thread Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., favoring tax on dyestuflis; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of lodges of Good Templars of Worcester, 
W against preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, it is not by our merit but by Thy grace that we 
are preserved in peace and plenty amid the world's great alarm. 
We have come to know that human wisdom is not sufficient for 
human life. Our life opens out toward God and eternity, and 
our chief concern is in the keeping of Thy law. Teach us Thy 
law, not in its letter that killeth but in its spirit that maketh 
alive, and in the life that Thou dost impart to us through the 
law of life may we Jive and perform our duties this day and 
always. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. VARDAMAN, and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

LIST OF CLAIMS (S. DOC, No. 317). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of three cases which have been dismissed by order 
of the court under the act of March 4, 1915, known as the Craw- 
ford amendment, which was referred to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a telegram in the 
nature of a petition from sundry citizens of Sterling, Kans., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of 150 citizens of 
Daisy, 51 citizens of Kenton, 1,000 citizens of Lebanon, and of 
sundry citizens of Franklin, all in the State of Tennessee, pray- 
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ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CURTIS. I present a telegram in the nature of resolu- 
tions adopted at the eleventh annual convention of the Kansas 
division of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SALINA, KANS., February 5, 1918. 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 
eleventh annual convention of the Kansas division of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America : 

“We are unalterably opposed to a large standing army and to any 
change in our military system tending to compulsory military service. 
As the fathers and mothers of the boys attending the Kansas State 
pe pie College, we refuse our consent that our boys be forced to 
enlist in any military organization. We are opposed to militarism and 
to any preparedness program involving excessive expenditure of Na- 
tional and State revenues in time of peace. We favor the manufacture 
of all necessary military and naval supplies and equipments by the 
Government. We commend the position of our Senators and Representa- 
tives who are opposing the pians for excessive milita preparedness 
now 3 in Congress, and we instruct our president, urice Mc- 
Auliffe, to telegraph these resolutions to the congressional delegation 
from Kansas.” 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your most obedient servant, the conan 
URICE MCAULIFFE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for an increase in armaments, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a petition signed by a large number of 
Confederate soldiers in the Kentucky home at Pewee Valley, 
Ky., praying for the passage of the bill for the benefit of old 
Confederate soldiers and their widows. I ask that the petition, 
together with the signatures, be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ns follows: 

We, the undersigned Confederates, respectfully petition our worth 
Senator, OLLIE M. James, to exhibit this list of old Confederate sol- 
diers who are deeply concerned in the passage of Hon. Jonn N. TILL- 
MAN’S bill, No. 478, which was introduced by the Hon. BENJAMIN R. 
TILLMAN in the United States Senate, for the exclusive benefit of old 
Confederate soldiers and their widows: 

Jas. T. Stagmar; John Bo 
Manon; E. 6. Martin ; John F. Jones; J. W. Crockett; Ed. 

Arris: Thos. A. Fain; John F. Furnish ; Wm. W. 

n; John F. Davis; R. J. Rabb; Jas. G. Griffin; 8 
Ritch ; John Yong; W. L. Herriser ; Dr. G. A. Harrel ; T. R. 

er; J. Grace; L. C. Hays; T. P. Baker; L. L. Pres- 
th Kentuc 


mitt; C. A. Hamlet, Company C, Ei Cav- 
alry; Burr Ford, First Confederate Cavalry ; Hazel Brid- 
geil. Wheeler’s one! E z Company H, Third 
Arkansas Infan ; Wm. B. Mooklar; M. F. H. 8 
Com y C, Kentucky; Jno. F. Wisotzki, Company B, 
First Kentucky Cavalry ; J. T. Berriman; W. S. atson; 
W. A. Meller; B. J. Wesson; m Davis ; 


O'Bannon ; Jas. McEvoyh 
well; Miles B. James; 

Ingo; 
ny D, 


M K 
pa Greenberg D. Olson; 
as, A. Phirl; Wm. Pearce; D. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Chamber of Mines and Oil, Los Angeles, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation for the relief of the oil operators 
ee California, which was referred to the Committee on Public 

ds. 


He also presented a petition of the board of trustees of the 
town of Sisson, Cal., praying that an appropriation be made for 
the construction of a highway on Mount Shasta, Cal., which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, praying for 
the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting the 
right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Paine Furniture Co., the 
Carpenter-Morton Co., and the Shedd Leather Co., all of Boston, 
in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the imposition of a 
anty on dyestuffs, which were referred to the Committee on 

inance, 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Edward F. Miller, 
of Keene, N. H., and the petition of Rev. G. E. Crouse, of Chee- 
ham, N. H., praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the.table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Christian Church, of Newton, N. H., praying for national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


Mr. BROUSSARD presented a petition of the School League 
of South Crowley, La., praying for Federal censorship of 
motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Two Harbors, Minn., praying that an appropriation be made 
for the construction of a highway through the Superior Na- 
tional Forest, in that State, which was referred’ to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
San Luis Obispo, Cal., remonstrating against an increase in 
ees which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of the Barnet Leather 
Co., of Longman & Martinez, and of Charles Meyer, all of New 
York City, N. Y., praying for the imposition of a duty on dye- 
stuffs, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Rome, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to limit 
the time within which carriers may file claims for undercharges, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Co., of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the imposition 
of a duty on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

FLOODS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I have a telegram here from 
the mayor of Hickman, Ky., sent to me yesterday, in regard 
to the flood situation. The Senate passed a bill last Friday 
appropriating $100,000 for the relief of the flood sufferers. It 
seems that an officer of the Army stationed at Memphis has 
mts a report that no necessity exists for such an appropria- 

on. 

I desire to have this telegram read to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order, un- 
less there is objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

H A 
EE ah Sadun: ICKMAN, Kr., February 7, 1916. 
1146 K Street NW., Washington, D. 0.: 

We have fed 1,500 le to-day ; 

4 i ae et nt Bg oa Pica Be have clothed those that were 
Markham, of Memphis, is without foundation. 
made diligent ch unsuccessful, 
as Fulton, Union City, 
sville are all beg: ree he to our 

reason that the sister cities 


M 
distress stands to 
situation and know more about 


right close to us have inves 
what we need than a man 1 
proffered ce. 


ted the 
miles away from here that has never 


Tom DILLON, Sr., Mayor. 

Mr. ROBINSON subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire 
permission to have printed in the Recorp a number of telegrams 
which I have received and one or two which I have sent touch- 
ing the flood situation in the valleys of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 

A few days ago the Senate passed a measure appropriating 
$100,000 and authorizing the use of Government tents and boats 
for relief purposes. That measure is still pending at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

I am in receipt of information this morning from the county 
judge of Chicot County, State of Arkansas, who I know to be a 
reliable and truthful citizen, stating that at different places— 
and he names the places—there are hundreds, aggregating in all 
several thousand people, who are driven from their homes by 
the flood; that all able-bodied men whose services are needed 
are at work on the levees; and that there is great suffering and 
necessity for immediate relief. I hope action will be speedily 
taken in the other branch of Congress. 

I ask that these several telegrams be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
pron Tague At: Gamiane WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1916, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. O.: 

Am just in receipt of the following telegrams: 

“LITTLE Rock, ARK., February-5, 1916. 
“ Hon. Jon T. og ae real 
“ as 


hington, D. 0.: 
“Clarendon levee broke to-night. Water over town by morning, 
Water 4 to 8 feet deep in Arkansas City. Four feet more coming. 
“Prep HIsKRLL. 


“ LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., February 5, 1916. 

Senator Jom T. ROBINSON, 

Washington, D. 0.: 

is now on us. The 
‘ore. Four thou- 

and need immediate aid 

and sustenance. un at Gaines ding to-night shiv 

on the levee, without food and shelter. Unless makes pro 

sion for immediate relief many will perish from cold, hunger, and neglect, 


. 
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with the 
situation. Confer with War Department and secure requisition rations 
for 4.000 people for two weeks, to be delivered at Vaucluse Landing as 

quickly as possible. Other requisitions must necessarily follow. 
“M. M. Norton, M. D., county health officer; George E. 
. M. D., county coroner; J. B. Sims, vice presi- 
dent Chicot Bank & Trust Co.; Willlam Yerger, mayor 
of Lake Village; Sam Epstein, manager; Perey Sanders, 
manager, Gaines Landing; Wilson Bros., merchants, 
Luna Landing; W. II. Carpenter, manager; F. O. 
Anders, manager, Macon Lake; Roy Johnson, planter, 
Sunnyside; F. H. Dantzler, planter, Red Leaf; Jones & 
Dunn, mills and timber, Jennie; A. L. Mills, Chicot; 

Harry E. Cook, county judge.” 
or T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator. 


Local authorities and organizations totally unable to co 


Frunvanx 6, 1916. 
Hon. Harry Cook, 
Lake Village, Ark.: 

Replying to telegram signed by yourself and others, War Department 
insists that it has no authority to permit use of tents, and that no neces- 
si exists for legislation. Notwithstanding the Senate passed bill 
Friday authorizing same and $100,000 for provisions, Engineer Mark- 
ham, at Memphis, and Engineer Slattery, Vicksburg, haye reported to 
the department that substantial citizens and representative planters of 
flood community are 8 opi sed to proriang free rations, 
and Markham says they are unalterably opposed to permitting use of 
tents for refugees, and that Government aid will demoralize labor. 
Markham urges department to oppose legislative relief, and Slattery 
says that it would materially help situation if all hope of free rations 
Jp, eee Both these engineers insist that adequate relief is 

ven flood sufferers. Bill held up in House. Inform engineers 
ASA Insist upon necessary action and reports by them and wire 
me fully. 

Jom T. Ronixsox, 
United States Senator. 
LAKE VILLAGE, ARK., February 7, 1916. 
Senator Joe T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram of this date, after conferring with the most 
representative and best-informed citizens of affected areas to advise 
that the following numbers of needy, destitute, and deserving people, 
rendered homeless by the present unprecedented flood now upon us, 
will need aid and sustenance, and that the local authorities and organi- 
zations are totally unable to render the assistance required; Gaines 
Landing, 500; Luna Landing, 700; Redleaf, 500; Jennie, 400; Chicot, 
400; Lake Village, 800; Readland, 800; Grand Lake, 800; Portland, 
600: with Eudora, Harwood, and Sunnyside unreported. Attitude of 
Maj. Slattery vacillating and inefficient. Every ab e-bodled man either 
on levee saving human and animal! life and ready to go to front upon 
moment's notice. Slattery first refuses aid, then grants insufficient aid; 
arbitrary and dictatorial in every instance. Government rations have 
always n refused where anyone refuses levee or other emergency 
work, and Maj. Slattery can not trnthfully assert the contrary. The 
citizens of the many counties of Arkansas and nine parishes of Loui- 
siana deserve some consideration. Water just reached southern end 
of county and northern Louisiana. Unless immediate relief is pence 
thousands of stock and many human lives will perish. Maj. Slattery 
unacquainted with suffering of people and too brutal and inhuman to 


conserve their dire necéssities. County has dispatched physicians to 
aid sick and ex 


osed on levee fronts. Women and children, hundreds 
in number, crib up; over 6 to 15 feet of water; three-fourths of 
county submerged. 


Harry E. Cook, County Judge. 
Brinker, ARK., February 7, 1916. 


Senator Joe T. Ropixson, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Clarendon all under water and pena washed away. 
have a portion of appropriation sent there quick? 
T. C. SIMMONS, 
Chairman Relief Committee. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1099) to authorize the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. to change its line of railroad 
through the Chilocco Indian Reservation, State of Oklahoma, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
114) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the Dill (S. 1809) 
to create an additional judge in the district of New Jersey. I 
ask leave to file a formal report later. (S. Rept. 116.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be the order. The 
bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably. by way of a substitute the bill (S. 1417) 
to erect a factory for the manufacture of armor. I will sub- 
mit a report on the bill later. (S. Rept. 115.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Leave will be granted and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


COURT AT WINCHESTER, TENN. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Order of Business No. 103, 
being Senate bill 377, providing for the establishment of a term 
of the district court for the middle district of Tennessee at 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Can you please 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out section 2 
of the bill in the following language : 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be In force from the date 
of its ratification. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 

A bill (S. 4810) to provide for recognizing the services of 
certain officers of the Army for their services in connection with 
the Philippine Government ; 

A bill (S. 4311) for the promotion of J. H. McCall; and 

A bill (S. 4812) to enlarge the military post of Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., and making appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4313) for the relief of Robert Walls; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4314) granting a pension to Joseph Owen Dennison ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 4815) granting an increase of pension to Gilbert J. 
Jackson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4316) granting 30 days’ leave of absence in each 
year without forfeiture of pay during such leave to employees 
at United States navy yards, gun factories, naval stations, and 
arsenals; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4317) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
J. Lowery (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 4818) granting an increase of pension to Jen Rody 
Chauncey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: f 

A bill (S. 4319) to amend section 195 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 4320) granting a pension to Thomas R. Peak (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: j 

A bill (S. 4321) for the relief of the Citizens’ Homestead 
Association of New Orleans, La.; and 

A bill (S. 4322) for the relief of the Teutonia Loan & Build- 
ing Co., of New Orleans, La. (with accompanying papers) ; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4823) granting an increase of pension to Eugenin 
L. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions, : 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4324) to increase the pensions of those who have 
lost a limb or limbs or have been totally disabled in the same 
in the military or naval service of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 4325) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kern; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 4326) for the relief of Moses Quarter (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4327) granting a pension to Cecil D. Moody ; 

A bill (S. 4328) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Mason (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4329) granting an increase of pension to Madison K. 
Mabury (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4330) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo E. 
Martin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4331) granting a pension to Celestia M. Lull (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

` A bill (S. 4332) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
N. Ames (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4333) granting an increase of pension to John 
Murphy (with accompanying papers) ; j 

A bill (S. 4384) granting a pension to Edwin W. Clark (with 
accompanying papers) ; 


Is there objection to the 
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A bill (S. 4335) granting an increase of pension to Charles M. 
Bradbury (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4836) granting an increase of pension to Lloyd 
Roberts (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4337) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
K. P. Sellmer (with accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 4338) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Lyman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4339) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Mercer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—JOHN RAINS. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of John Rains (S. 6819. 620 
Cong.. 2d sess.) be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse 
report having n made thereon 


LANDS IN NEVADA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The regular order is Senate bill 2520, which 
was under consideration yesterday, the first bill on the calendar, 
Order of Business No. 3. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2520) grant- 
ing to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 acres of land in said State 
for the use and benefit of the public schools of Nevada-and the 
State University of the State of Nevada. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouterre]. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
is not in the Chamber, and I know he expects to be here in a 
very few moments. In order to give him time to get here, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Beckham Hughes Norris Smith. S. C. 
Borah Uusting Oliver moot 
Broussard James Overman Sterling 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Owen tone 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Phelan Swanson 
Chilton Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Clapp = Kern Poindexter Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pomerene Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Ransdell Underwood 
Colt Lea, Tenn Reed Vardaman 
Dillingham Lee, Md. Robinson Wadsworth 
Fall Lodge Saulsbury Walsh 
Fletcher McCumber Shafroth Warren 
Gallinger McLean Sheppard Williams 
Harding Martine, N. J. Simmons Works 
Hardwick elson Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsr] on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was authorized to state 
that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Goratan] is 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
is unavoidably absent from the Senate on account of illness in 
his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PITTMAN, T offer a substitute for the amendment pro- 
posel by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 2, insert the following additional 
proviso at the end of section 3: 

Provided further, That none of the lands herein granted shall be 
sold or disposed of until their value shall have been appraised and 
fixed by the “State Commission of Industry, Agriculture, and Irriga- 
tion of the State of Nevada,” or such other board or commission as 
may hereafter be created or designated for such purposes by the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada; and none of sald lands shall be 
aol. ae less than the price so appraised and fixed by said commission 
or board. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that this is 
not a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. It does not come in the bill at the point where the Senator 
from Wisconsin has proposed an amendment. It will not 
affect the result, however, as the amendments may be voted 
upon separately. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is perfectly satisfactory. I did not 
have the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin before me 
at the time, and could not designate at what point it was 
moved to amend the bill. 


Mr. President, I wish to invite the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to this amendment. I thoroughly realize the 


interest that he has taken in this matter. I know that he is 
attempting to accomplish exactly the same result that I am 
attempting to accomplish. I am willing at any time to accept 
any suggestion from any Senator that will apparently accom- 
plish that purpose better. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is afraid that the public schools 
and the University of Nevada will not be protected under this 
bill. If he is right in that, then the bill should be amended. 
There is no question of that. 

The question is as to whether or not that protection should 
be vested in some authority in the State or attempted to be 
exercised by this body. The Senator from Wisconsin has called 
attention to a great many wrongs that have been committed 
against the public lands through acts of Congress; he is afraid 
now that if this matter is left to the States they will commit 
similar wrongs. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to the fact that this body itself has changed its 
methods and its views since the time of the examples recited by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. There was a time when the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was complaining against the action of this 
very body; he was complaining that this body did not repre- 
sent the best sentiments of the people of this country. Whether 
he was right or wrong in that, the fact is that the methods and 
sentiments of this body have undergone a certain change in 
the last 10 or 15 years; but the same sentiment that caused the 
change of method in this body has also affected every State 
legislature of which I know in the United States. 

There was a time when public lands were so plentiful that 
their value was little realized and they were probably sacrificed. 
I do not think there is anyone to-day in any State but realizes 
the value of land. The people in our State have the same 
realization of that as has the Senator from Wisconsin. We 
received 2,000,000 acres of land a great many years ago, und 
those lands were not sold for a sufficient price; there was not 
a sufficient fund created. I know it, and the Senator from Wis- 
consin knows it; but we are not the only people that know it; 
everyone in our State who is paying taxes to-day to keep up 
the public schools knows it. 

There may be a few big cattle concerns, us the Senator sug- 
gests, that may want to grab the public lands; but every 
man and woman in our State pays taxes. On one side you 
have five or six men trying to grab the public lands, while on 
the other you have our whole people who are paying taxes to 
support the university and the public-school system, who will be 
fighting those 10 or 12 men. Have you any doubt about how a 
fight of that character will come out? The Senator from Wis- 
consin smiles; I assume that he has a doubt; but I want to say 
that I have not any doubt. We have had our fights in our State 
just the same as the Senator has had in his State, and I want 
to tell you that the people of our State have won out. An ex- 
amination of our statute books will convince you that they have 
won out. Our State is not dominated by any institution to-day ; 
it is dominated by no faction; it is not controlled by any special 
interest. $ 

A review of our statutes will show to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the enactments of the last years in that State indi- 
ente most plainly that the people are not only awake to their 
own necessities, but that they have the power to legislate. As 
the Senator from Arizona said the other day, why should we 
be afraid that we are going to steal from ourselves? 

The greatest part of our State tax to-day is for education; 

3 per cent of our State tax is for education, for the upkeep 
of our public schools and our university, and yet the people of 
that State are demanding greater facilities for education, and 
they have come to Congress and asked that out of this vast 
aren of lands—sixty-seven odd million acres—that have been 
lying idle there for 50 years the State may be allowed to utilize 
some of it. Now this body wants to assume to tell them the 
best method of utilizing that land. 

You can not classify that land as timberland, as mineral land, 
as agricultural land; that classification has gone as far as it 
can go. The timberland has been reserved; the mineral lands 
have been reserved; the only lands that are subject to this bill 
are the unappropriated, unreserved, nonmineral, nontimber- 
lands, but the lands that are subject to this bill vary every 
half mile. Here you will find. 640 acres that may be worth 
$10 an acre, and a half mile farther on you will find 640 acres 
that are not worth a dollar an acre. How are you going to 
classify that kind of land? Yet, if you are going to attempt to 
assist the State of Nevada in its educational purposes, you want 
the land to be utilized and you want it to bring the best price 
that can be obtained. 

I have offered this amendment for this purpose: We have in 
our State a board that has been created by statute known as 
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the State commission of industry, agriculture, and irrigation. 
That board is composed of the governor, the surveyor general, 
the attorney general, the State engineer, and one other mem- 
ber appointed by the governor. The duties of that board are to 
classify the lands of the State and to aid in the building up of 
agriculture in the State. They are qualified for that purpose; 
they understand it; and there is no question but it is the in- 
tent of that board to obtain just as much as possible for lands 
that are to benefit the State. 

I have provided in the amendment that none of this land shall 
be sold until the value of such land has been appraised and 
fixed by this commission, and that it shall not be sold for less 
than the appraised value fixed by the commission. Is there any 
reason to fear that that board is going to appraise those lands 
at less than they are worth? Why should they? Here are the 
highest officers of our State on this board; here is a man ap- 
pointed by the governor on this board with presumably the 
knowledge of the conditions of the State, who, it is proposed, 
shall go and examine it. Why would that board appraise this 
land for less than it is worth, unless we assume that the gov- 
ernor of our State, the attorney general, the surveyor general, 
and all of them are dishonest, which I can not assume, but 
which I would deny; which I know is untrue, and which I do 
not believe that any Senator here wants to insinuate? Does not 
that offer all the protection that can be offered for faithfully 
carrying out the provisions of this bill? 

The Senator from Wisconsin not only attempts by the amend- 
ment which he has proposed to protect the public schools and the 
University of the State of Nevada, but he goes further—and this, 
I may say, is my objection to his amendment—he goes to the ex- 
tent of proposing a different system of property tenure in our 
State. I can not agree to that. I want to say to the Senator that 
I am not fanatical on the question of leasing. I do not go to the 
extent of some of the western Senators with regard to that 
matter. Take minerals, for instance. Minerals become ex- 
hausted. A man acquires an interest in a coal mine, and it 
terminates; he acquires an interest in a gold mine, and it ends; 
he acquires an interest in an oil well, and it ends. He goes into 
those pursuits as a temporary matter; he goes into them solely for 
the profit that is in them; but it is not so with regard to land. 
The ownership of land in this country is the very foundation of 
our patriotism. Deprive a man of his home, deprive a man of the 
opportunity of improving it for his children; say to a man, 
“You are here temporarily; you are here simply at the suffer- 
ance of the State or of another individual,” and what character 
of citizenship will you have? 

I want to say to you that if this provision is imposed upon 
this bill I will be compelled to vote against my own bill. I would 
rather have the injustice that has been suffered by the State 
of Nevada for 50 years to continue than to place upon it a 
greater injustice. For 50 years since you took that State into the 
Union you have compelled 8,000,000 out of 70,000,000 acres of 
land to support the State government. You say to the 90,000 
people there,“ You have a State which you must upkeep, but we 
own the land in your State.” What on earth is there to sup- 
port a State except the land within the State? You grant to 
them the privilege of government, but at the same time you 
take away from them the means of government, and then you 
- come to us and say, “ We will not let the people establish homes 
there; we will lease the land to them; we will let them stay 
there as long as we want them to stay there, but no longer.” 
That is not the kind of citizenship that we want in the West. 

True, the State might make some money. I am not going to 
argue the financial question. I do not know whether the State 
would make more money by holding the lands for 25 years and 
leasing them or whether it would make more money by selling 
the lands and drawing interest on the money. That is simply a 
financial problem and any estimate would only be a guess. I do 
know that if you take 7,000,000 acres of land out of our State 
and say that no one shall ever establish a home on it, that no 
man shall ever build a house there that will descend to his 
children, you will be perpetuating the injustice that you have 
already imposed on our State. 

We come here and because we ask an opportunity to develop 
a small fraction of the public lands in our State, to develop 
lands that you have failed and refused to develop, you assume 
that we are demanding something of you; you assume that we 
are asking a great boon of the Federal Government. I refuse to 
put it upon the ground of asking a gift from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We are not asking a gift of the Federal Government; 
we are asking the Federal Government to do that which it 
should do, to do that which it should have done years and 
years ago. 

Can you not trust a State board composed of the governor, 
attorney general, surveyor general, and a commissioner to de- 
termine the best way of disposing of this property? I wonder 
if the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would 


trust the governor, the attorney general, the surveyor general, 
and a commissioner of his own State. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah has anyone in his State that he 
would trust to protect the public schools of his State except 
himself. I have not heard him say so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course I hardly consider the 
question worthy of an answer, but inasmuch as the Senator has 
so referred to the Senator from Utah, the Senator from Utah is 
perfectly willing to answer the Senator. 

In the first place, the Senator from Utah has never under- 
taken in any way, shape, or form to impute to the people of 
Nevada or the people of any other State motives of wrong. He 
has no other idea than that they would do the same as other 
people would do under similar circumstances. The Senator 
from Utah has stated that it has been of late the practice of 
Congress in granting lands to the States to establish a minimum 
price at which they should be sold. I believe that such pro- 
visions are wise, and I know that the States are well satisfied 
with them. The people of the States are well satisfied in cases 
where that minimum has been imposed. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Is that a recent view of the Senator's? 
Bae 1 been recently formed or has he had that view for some 

me 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had that view for some time, so far as 
my own State is concerned, and I have said so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The distinguished Senator on yesterday 
stated to the Senator from Nevada that if we were going to 
establish a minimum price on the lands under this bill the 
minimum should be a fair one, and not as low as $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so; and the Senator from Utah has 
not changed his mind a particle on that question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hold in my hand a bill which the Senator 
from Utah introduced in this body and which is now before 
the Committee on Public Lands, which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereb; ` 0 
Utah 1,000,000 acres of ff... Pudlie lenge 
within said State to aid in the construction and maintenance of public 
roads in the State of Utah. 

Sec. 2. That such lands shall be selected under the authority of the 
shes of said State, and may be desi ted and selected from any 
ands that belong to the United States Government within such State, 
whether such lands be within or without forest reserves. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue tent 
to said State as soon as the desi tion thereof has been certified to 
his office by the governor of said State, and such designation shall 
be made by — subdivisions of surveyed jand and by metes and bounds 
of 8 land. 

Sec. 3. That the said land shall be sold by the pors authority of 
said State, at not less than $1.25 per acre, and not in greater amount 
than 640 acres to any one individual or corporation, and under such 
rules and r tions for the disposal thereof as may hereafter be 
provided by the legislature of the State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator that 
similar bills have been introduced for Nevada, for Arizona, 
for Wyoming, and for nearly every Western State. The Senator 
from Utah, in that bill, followed exactly the language employed 
in all of the bills introduced for the Western States. The 
Senator from Nevada is a member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and the Senator from Nevada knows that if any bill 
shall be reported from that committee granting lands to the 
Western States for the building of roads, it will be a general 
bill, and will not be a bill for any one particular State. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, the point which I apprehend the Senator from 
Nevada is making, is that the Senator from Utah on yesterday 
joined issue with me on the statement that pretty largely in 
the disposition of the public lands Congress has made no limita- 
tion as to price. He has introduced a bill himself just such 
as I wanted for my State, granting land to the State for public 
roads, without any limitation on it, just as I would give to 
Nevada for educational purposes the same land without a 
limitation on it. ; 

It seems to me that if the Senator from Utah can vote to 
report from the committee without restriction a bill for public 
roads, there is something underneath all these bills for public 
education, and that is that you had better have an educated 
man walking through the mud than to have an ignorant man 
riding in an automobile. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I decline to yield any longer, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not in my time. I will ask the Senator to 
take his own time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator can make the statement 
that he has just made, and I shall have to respect it, but I will 
say to the Senator from Nevada that I do not think it is alto- 
gether fair. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield to the Senator, then. I simply did 
not want a colloquy to break in on the consideration of the bill; 
that is all. I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the Senator 
from Utah did not break in on the consideration of the bill until 
the Senator himself invited it, and asked the direct question; 
nor would I have interrupted the Senator for a moment if it 
had not been that way. 

I want to say to the Senator from Arizona that there is not 
a Senator but that will heartily agree to all he has said in 
relation to the education of the people. When I tell the Senate 
of the United States that 87 per cent of all the taxes raised in 
the State of Utah go to the education of her children, they will 
understand how the people of Utah regard the education of her 
citizens. I want it understood that I am not opposed to the 
granting of lands for educational purposes in the State of 
Nevada. I would vote to-day to give Nevada sections 2 and 82, 
the same as the State of Utah received, besides sections 16 and 
36, for educational purposes; but, Mr. President, this bill is not 
that. This bill does not reach that point at all. 

I want the Senator from Nevada and every other Senator to 
know that I am not here opposing the granting of lands to the 
State of Nevada for educational purposes. All I am trying to 
insist upon is that whatever we do for one State we ought to 
do for another, and they ought to be equal. The Senator report- 
ing this bill knows full well that the report states that the bill 
is for the purpose of making Nevada equal with the other 
western land States; and I know, as well as I know I am alive, 
that if the bill passes in the shape it is now, carrying 7,000,000 
acres, the balance of the public-land States of the West would 
not be equal to the State of Nevada in grants of land for edu- 
cational purposes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understand the position of 
the Senator now. He does not oppose the principle of the bill, 
but he is opposing it because his State is not getting as much. 
That theory of argument may appeal to some, but I do not feel 
that it is worthy of much consideration. 

On yesterday, however, the Senator took up the bill that I had 
presented, and he said: “ Where is the protection to keep this 
land from falling into the hands of a few people?” I hold in my 
hand a bill that he introduced, proposing to grant a million acres 
to the State of Utah, and I ask him where is the protection in 
that bill to prevent that land from falling into the hands of a 
few people? Why did he not think at the time about his own 
State? He does not object to the land falling into the hands of 
a few people in Utah, but he is very solicitous in regard to the 
State of Nevada. 

Oh, yes; on yesterday the Senator said: Why not be fair 
with this thing? If you are going to put a minimum price in 
there, do not put it at $1.23 an acre. Put it in at a fair price. 
Make it higher.” And yet why did not the Senator, who claims 
that the lands of Utah are better than those of Nevada, put his 
lands in at a higher price than $1.25 an acre? That is the 
price put in there. I suppose the Senator thinks he is a bad 
example for the Senator from Nevada to follow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated to the Senator why I put it in 
there, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If I had copied the bill of the Senator from 
Utah, his argument would have been much more appropriate 
than the attack made upon the bill which I have here. 

I have only a few more words to say with regard to this 
matter. I have offered here an amendment that says that 
none of this land shall be sold until it is appraised by the board 
of agriculture and industry of our State, and that it shall not 
be sold for a cent less than the appraised value that they put 
upon it. That board is composed of the governor of our State, 
the attorney general, the surveyor general, and the State com- 
missioner. I have absolute confidence in the ability and integ- 
rity of the members of that board, and I defy anyone in this 
body to question it. 

Mr. President, I have taken up more of the time of the Senate 
than I intended to take up. I simply ask the Senators, if they 
are going to assist the State of Nevada in the education of her 
children, to do it in a way that will accomplish something. Do 
not impose upon us a system of leasing. Do not take the best 
that is remaining of our lands now and say that no one shall 
ever build a home on them. 

If that is what you want to do with our public land, then 
leave it as it is. Leave it idle. It has been idle for 50 years, 
and our people have suffered under the burden of taxation by 
reason of it; but they would rather suffer under the burdens of 
taxation for 50 years more than to have the settlers on 8,000,000 
acres of land without a home. 

That is not the class of people we want. That is not the 
class of legislation we want. We want to build up our univer- 
sity. We want to build up our public schools. We want to 
make them more efficient. We want to give every child in that 
State an opportunity to go to school. We want a part of the 
67,000,000 acres of land devoted to that purpose—and it can 
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not be devoted to any higher purpose—but we want it devoted 
to that purpose in an intelligent way. We want the people 
who are to be benefited by it, the people there who are paying 
the taxes to keep up those institutions, and who know the con- 
ditions of that country, to be allowed to get the very best they 
possibly can get out of that land. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LX Forretre] does not 
think 7,000,000 acres of land is too much. The only difference 
is that he thinks it should be leased instead of being sold. I am 
willing to submit to the Senate at any time the proposition as 
to whether it should be leased or whether it should be sold. 

There is but one question involved in this matter now, and 
that is the question as to whether you are going to let the State 
board of agriculture in our State fix the price of this land and 
regulate the sale of it or whether you in this body, with your 
little information, with your lack of knowledge of those condi- 
tions, are going to attempt to legislate with regard to that 
matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
yada answer a question or two concerning this bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If I remember correctly, the Senator stated 
that there have been heretofore granted to the State of Nevada 
by-the Government 3,000,000 acres of public land? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Practically so; a little less. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When was that grant made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That grant was made in 1864 and perfected 
in 1866. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has that 3,000,000 acres passed into private 
ownership? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All of it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. All of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What disposition was made of it? Was 
it sold, or how was it disposed of by the State? 

Mr. PITTMAN. An individual would go upon the public do- 
main and find 640 acres that he considered worthy of purchase. 
He would then designate that land to the surveyor general of 
the State. The surveyor general of the State would examine it 
and determine whether or not it was mineral or of such char- 
acter that it could not be acquired under the act, and then the 
State would select that land from the Government, and the title 
would then pass into private ownership. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state the total amount 
that was received by the State of Nevada for the 3,000,000 acres 
that have heretofore been granted? 

Mr. PITTMAN. One dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Has that fund been invested, or what use 
was made of the fund? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That fund was invested in bonds, and is a 
permanent fund, and the schools are supported from the interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe the Senator stated that the total 
area of the land in the State of Nevada is about 70,000,000 
acres? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Seventy million acres. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And only about 3,000,000 acres have here- 
tofore passed into private ownership? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Only about 3,000,000 acres have gone into 
private ownership. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is the remainder of the 70,000,000 acres 
that is still in public ownership open to homestead entry? 

Mr, PITTMAN. It is, and has been ever since those acts 


were passed. 
Mr. ROBINSON. Are the lands suitable for homestead 
entry? 


Mr, PITTMAN. They are not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is the reason why they have not been 
taken up, is it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the reason why they have not been 
taken up. A man could not acquire that land under the home- 
stead act, because it requires that you go upon the land and 
stay there practically continuously, which is impossible on 
land that has no water upon it. It can not be acquired under 
desert-land act, because that act requires that you shall show 
that you have sufficient water to irrigate it, and the water is 
not there. There is no act applicable to this peculiar condition 
in our State. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, if those remaining public lands are 
ever utilized by the public, there will have to be some addi- 
tional legislation? 

. Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. 
experience. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Nevada a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Certainly. 


That is proven by 50 years’ 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am very much interested 
in this land question. I feel that it is a problem that con- 
fronts us. I very often feel that you gentlemen of the far 
West, blessed with lavish acres, are rather profligate in dis- 
posing of them, while we people in the East, in narrower and 
more circumscribe.l geography, are wonderfully solicitous about 
the land question. 

The thing that rankles in my mind, generally, is the infinitely 
large holdings of public lands in a few hands. So I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he can tell us approximately how 
many owners there are of the 3,000,000 acres that have been 
disposed of. My point is that if it is a liberal number of 
owners I would feel very kindly about it, but if the ownership 
is confined to a very few persons then I rebel. 

I feel that the land question is a very serious problem. The 
matter of leasing generally appeals to me. Whether or not in 
this particular instance it may appeal to me I do not know. 
I feel that the evil in our own State of New Jersey has been 
that with profligate hand we have literally thrown away the 
riparian rights on our shore front to great wealthy corporations ; 
and to-day I am a stickler, and so are many others in my 
State, in favor of a system of leasing for 25 years the riparian 
lands on our ocean front. 

So I feel solicitous in this matter. If I could be assured that 
this would mean granting the privilege liberally to owners to 
hold these lands for homes, very well; but if by some uncanny 
and devious methods the land finally all dribbles back into the 
hands of two or three wealthy operators, then I am teetotally 
and unqualifiedly opposed to it. z 

I should like to ask whether the Senator can give me an ap- 
proximate idea in regard to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I think I can. There are over 2,000 
people that have acquired this land. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Three million acres? 

Mr. PITTMAN. And they hold it to-day. I do not believe 
you will find in our State to-day an individual who owns 
20,000 acres of land. There are three big stock concerns, so I 
am informed, in the northern part of our State that have ac- 
quired more land than that, but it has been acquired by 
scripping. The Senator knows what that means, no doubt. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I can imagine, 

Mr. PITTMAN. It consists of the purchase of lieu-land 
scrip, and things of that kind, and placing it upon the land. 
But the land grant was not grabbed up in that way, because of 
the nature of our State. 

As I tried to explain yesterday, our State is composed of 
mountain ranges running north and south. The valleys be- 
tween the mountains are agricultural in their character. There 
are numerous little streams running down to the valleys. They 
are not large in capacity, but they are numerous. The land 
adjacent to these streams was the land taken up by the home- 
steaders in the early days of our State. It was more valuable 
to the man who had a ranch. He would take it up as an ad- 
dition to his ranch. Probably he would not have any water for 
it, or not enough water for it, but he would have water in the 
spring that would help raise grass, and he would make a pasture 
out of it. 

I have maps of the distribution of that land in the State. 
The distribution shows on the face of it that the land was not 
acquired by big cattle interests or big sheep interests, because 
when those classes of people acquire land they want it in a 
block, or largely so. You will find from the maps in this mat- 
ter that these holdings are scattered in tracts of 640 acres 
from one end of the State to the other. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Senator will find that 90 per cent 
of that land is owned and used to-day by farmers in that State. 
I have said before, and I say now, that the men who will ac- 

. quire the land under this bill will be that character of people, 
because it is most valuable to them, and they can afford to 
pay more for it than anyone else. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am glad of that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When I ask for this grant, I ask you to 
throw precautions around it to the extent of taking our board 
of industry and agriculture, which is composed of the best men 
in our State—the governor, the attorney general, the surveyor 
general, and the commissioner—and allowing them to appraise 
this land. Here may be a piece of land worth $10 an acre, and 
half a mile from it another piece of land not worth a dollar an 
acre. We can not fix those prices here. It is impossible. We 
know nothing about it. This board has been created by stat- 
ute of the State for that very purpose. The bill now provides, 
under my amendment, that none of this land shall be sold 
until it is appraised, and then not sold for less than its ap- 
praised yalue. It goes further, and puts it open to competitive 
bidding. Even after a man has made his selection of 640 acres 


it must be advertised, and his neighbor may bid, if he wants to, 
on that property. It seems to me that we have taken every 
precaution about the matter that we possibly can. I know of 
nothing else that we can do in this respect. 

We only have 90,000 people there in a State as big as all the 
New England States. Think of that—90,000 people! The total 
amount of property in private ownership is only the size of 
Connecticut, and yet our State is as big as all the New Englund 
States. Is not that condition awful? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is unfortunate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do we not need a remedy? Why have we 
not a larger population than 90,000 in our State, which was 
admitted to the Union in 1864? Why is it that we have only 
3,000,000 in private ownership out of 70,000,000 acres of land? 
I want some one to answer. It has been open to the homestend 
laws for 50 years. It has not been grabbed away from the 
homesteader in the 50 years. It has been open to desert-land 
entry, and yet it has not been acquired. 

I submit that you have not any right to say to us that such 
condition shall last forever. It is not fair. We are to-day 
paying higher taxes for public education—higher than any other 


State in the Union. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not arguing aguinst 
the Senator. I only wanted to know whether it might be sur- 
rounded by the conditions which I have portrayed. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada 
one further question before he quits te floor. Is there any 
logical basis for the amount. of 7,000,000 acres, or is it just an 
arbitrary figure? j 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it is not an arbitrary figure. I will 
say to the Senator that when this matter was considered by 
the president of the university and by the governor and by our 
superintendent of public instruction they all thought that the 
quantity should be 10,000,000 acres. Then I advised them with 
regard to this matter. They made an estimate of what they 
thought they required, and they believed the character of the 
land there justified the demand for 10,000,000 acres. I said 
no; we will simply place it so that when the bill is passed the 
percentage of our own public domain will be in accordance 
with the prior legislation with regard to Arizona and New 
Mexico, where the conditions are similar. That was the rea- 
son why we fixed the quantity at 7,000,000 acres. It was de- 
signed so as not to go beyond what had been granted to them; 
but not meaning it was enough, because the educational officers 
of our State do not believe it is enough, and I doubt whether it 
is enough. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, generally speaking, I am in 
favor of a grant of public lands to States for educational pur- 
poses. Indeed, I am leaning strongly to the opinion that it 
might be better for the National Government to surrender its 
entire rights in the public domain to several States in which 
the lands are located. But we have not come to that time yet. 

The question here is whether a donation of land such as is 
asked for by the Senator from Nevada should be granted in 
this instance. It may be that the Senator is asking something 
more than his State is justly entitled to when he asks for the 
donation of the large amount of 7,000,000 acres of land. I 
know something about the State of Nevada and something of 
its necessities. It may be that, taking the value of the land in 
that State, the request of the Senator is not an unreasonable 
one. 

A comparison has been made here sometimes between the dona- 
tions that have been given to the Eastern States in money and 
the grant of land to the Western States. Computations have 
been suggested here with respect to the amount that might be 
realized by a State if a certain amount of money were donated 
instead of the land. 

I have here a tabulated statement of the donations that have 
been made to the several States. It was prepared by Mr. A. M. 
Fisher, a competent and reliable accountant here in the city of 
Washington. It is denominated “ Deposits of surplus funds of 
the United States with the several States and Territories in 
the year 1837, with amounts which would be due if interest were 
accrued for 78 years, at 4 per cent simple and compound. (See 
acts of Congress as follows: June 23, 1886, sec. 13—5 Stat., p. 
55; Oct. 2, 1887—5 Stat., p. 201; and June 25, 1910—36 Stat., 
p. 77 * 

First is given geographical division and State or Territory, 
next the estimated population as of 1914, next the amount of 
deposit originally, and then the amount of the interest if com- 
puted as I have stated. The States are classified into New 
England, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, West North 
8 South Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central. 

It is quite an interesting and, I think, instructive document. 
Take, for example, without taking up the entire statement, the 
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New England group of States: The estimated population is 
6,962,079. The amount deposited originally with these States 
is $4,779,188. The total amount at 4 per cent simple interest 
would be $19,690,252, or a per capita of $2.88. Computed at 
compound interest at 4 per cent the amount would be $110,157,- 
146, and the per capita would be $15.82. The amounts deposited 
with the several States are set out separately and carried out in 
totals. 

I ask, Mr. President, to submit this tabulated statement as a 
part of my remarks, and that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Deposits 8 kgr United States with the several States and Territories in 
nd sid 1887, with which would be due if interest were accrued for 78 years at 
4 per cent simple and 2 
[See acts of as follows: June 23, 1836, sec. 13 (3 Stat., p. 55); Oct. 2, 1837 
B Stat. p. 201); and June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., p. TOJ > 


Amount in 78 years at 4 cent 
interest. * 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. The noes 
have it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. May the amendment be stated? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a division on the request for 
the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not recognize any 
such parliamentary practice as that. The amendment is lost. 
The question reeurs on the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
yada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. CHILTON, Let that be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. the Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was the amendment submitted to the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was, and no one voted in the 
affirmative and there was but one vote in the negative. 


Estimated | Amount 
Geographical divi- population] of deposit 


sion and State or | as of 1914 | originally Simple. Compound. 


Territory. (V. ns 755 (cents Mr. POINDEXTER. The Chair is mistaken about that, be- 
3 cause I myself voted in the affirmative. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair could not hear it. 

New England. Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Wisconsin who pro- 
Maine posed the amendment is not present. I make the point of no 
New Hampshire. quorum. 

ermont......-. The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
Rhode bland The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
Connocticut..... swered to their names. 
Asburst Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz, 

Middle Atlantic. . Bankhead Hollis. Nelson Smith, Ga. 

New York Borah Hughes Newlands Smith, S. C. 

New Jersey ae ——.— rd ro Oliver Smoot 

Aai vanis.. Bryan Johnson, Me. Overman Stone 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. e Sutherland 
guton ones Penrose Swanson 

Kenyon 1 Thomas 

Jak. Wyo. Kern Poindexter Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Curtis Lane Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn, Robingon Wadsworth 
du Pont Lewis Saul Walsh 
Fall a Shafroth Warren 
Pletcher M mber Sheppard Weeks 
Gallinger McLean Shields Williams 
Gronna Martin. Va. Simmons Works 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY], who is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BurtercH]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrr ax]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I would like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. The Senator from 
Nevada has lived in the West. He has been in Alaska. That 
is one bond of affection between us, for I have been there, too. 
The Senator knows as well as I do that when they strike a 
good pay streak a man or a coterie of men will go out and 
by ‘power of attorney, assumed or genuine, stake that strike 
and that pay streak and all the good ground around it for 50 
miles, excluding every honest miner who wants to mine it, and 
hold it until the day that they want to operate it. 

The State of Oregon had land granted to it for school pur- 
poses. It is a good State, and I think the citizens of it are as 
intelligent as any in the Union. Yet they lost most of it. They 
lost it by one scheme or another, and it went into the hands 
of people who made profit out of it, who pursued it as a profes- 
sion and profited by the ignorance of the people concerning it. 

I wish to see Nevada get this land. I am in hearty sympathy 
with the Senator. I should like to see the people of Nevada 
have it for the purposes for which he has drawn this bill, but I 
want to ask him if he would not consent to have the people of 
Nevada allowed to sell it in parcels, dividing the sales into 
periods of five or six years or four or five years, so that in the 
second sale and the third and fourth and the fifth, if necessary, 
they might profit by their experience in selling the other install- 
ments. 

The Senator knows as well as I do that land which to-day is 
considered the least valuable may in the course of time prove 
to be the most valuable. It was so with us. The land which 
my ancestors settled on in 1849 proved to be in some respects 
the least valuable land they could have taken. They could have 
gone to what was then considered the poorer lands and profited 
a thousandfold more than they did. 

Mr, PITTMAN, Will the Senator state his amendment? 


1.64 | 647,725,368 | 9.16 
1 divisions and total are based on populations of 
States l the deposits. 
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Mr. LANE. Yes. I think the Senator will best serve the 
interests of the people whom he represents by giving them an 
opportunity to take advantage of the experience which they 
will obtain in the disposition of this land. 

If the Senator will permit me—and I hope he will consent to 
it for the benefit of his own people and to his own credit in the 
future when time shows what has happened—I will offer an 
amendment providing— 

That not more than one-fourth part of said lands shall be disposed of 
by said State until after a period of 5 years, not more than one-fourth 
part until after a period of 10 years, not more than one-fourth part 
until after a period of 15 years, and the remainder of said grant shall 
not be disposed of until after a period of 20 years from and after the 
passage and approval of this act. 

If the Senator will accept that amendment, it will be of value 
to Nevada. He will, by its 1 gain millions of dollars 
for the educational fund which wishes to provide. 

Mr. PITTMAN, 1 should like to have the amendment again 
rend, at least. 

Mr. LANE. As the Secretary has a better voice than mine, I 
will ask that the amendment be read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That not more than one-fourth part of sald lands shall be 
Cisposed of hy said State until after a period of 5 years, not more 
than one-fonrth part until after a period of 10 years. not more than 
one-fourth part until after a period of 15 years, and the remainder of 
said grant shull not be disposed of until after a period of 20 years from 
and after the passage and approval of this act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER, The Senator from Oregon does not want 
to have the amendment read “after the passage and approval 
of this act.” They might be on different dates. It should read 
“after the approval of this act.” 

Mr. LANE, I will accept that modification, if it makes the 
amendment any clearer, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the first 
question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pirratan]. 

Mr. STONE, Let it be stated, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 12, at the end of section 3, 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That none of the lands herein granted shall be 
sold or disposed of until their value shall have been appraised and fixed 
by the “State Commission of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation of 
the State of Nevada," or such other board or commission as may here- 
after be created or designated for such purposes by the Legislature of 

pe 


the State of Nevada; and none of sail lands shall seld for less than 
the price so appraised and fixed by said commission or board. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thought the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Lane] had offered an amendment to that amend- 
ment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. He has done so, and his amend- 
ment will now be stated. The amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada is adopted. The pending question is ou the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, with the consent of the author of 
the bill, I will modify my amendment so as to provide that not 
more than half a million acres shall be sold each year. To that 
I think the Senator from Nevada will agree. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. LANE. That will give the people of Nevada time to look 
into the matter aud protect themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 2, line 9, after the word “ herewith,” 
it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That not more than one-half million acres of said lands so 
granted shall be disposed of each year by said State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to suggest an 
amendment to the bill. In reference to the investment of the 
funds that arise from these grants section 5 of the bill provides: 

Sec, 5. That the proceeds of such sale shall be placed in a special 
fund for the sole use and benefit of the public schools of Nevada and 
the State University of the State of Nevada, and whenever there are 
$20,000 in the fund such moneys shall be immediately invested in inter- 
est-bearing bonds, notes, or securities of the United States, the State of 


Nevada, or any other State of the Union, or of any county in the State 
of Neruda 


I want to add after the word “ Nevada” the words: 
or In notes secured by first mortgage upon farm lands in sums not 
greater than one-third of the actua: value thereof, exclusive of improve- 
ments thereon, with interest at the current legal rate. 

The reason for that suggestion is this: My colleague [Mr. 
Lane] has spoken of the moneys which Oregon has realized from 
the sale of her school lands. Many of the lands of the State 
have been squandered, but the moneys that have been received 
from them have been absolutely conserved and taken care of. 
We have over $6,000,000 in the irreducible school fund of the 
State, and every dollar of it is invested in farm securities. 
There never has been a loss in all the years that that fund has 
been so invested, nor an occasion when the men who have bor- 
rowed it have not paid back the money to the State. It not only 
brings a better rate of interest ordinarily than can be obtained 
from the bonds that are mentioned in the bill, but it assists 
likewise in building up the State, because the money is lonned 
right there at home ; the current legal rates are usually fair, and 
the security offered is perfectly safe. That is my reason for 
suggesting the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I accept that amendment. I 
see no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
whieh I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary, On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to strike out 
“7,000,000 acres ” and insert ‘ 4,600,000 acres.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
that the amendment which has been heretofore offered by the 
Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington yesterday proposed to reduce the 
amount to 3,000,000 acres. The amendment now offered pro- 
poses to reduce it to 4,000,000 acres. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. POINDEXTER: I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I have u pair 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Oxtver]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). In the absence 
of my general pair I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND]. As I see he is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsan], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I ask if the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr, McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. I should vote “nay” if I 
were at liberty to vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumber]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
who is detained from the Senate on account of illness. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerirr]. I 
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transfer that pair, in hts absence, to the Senator from Arkansas 


[Mr. Rozsryson], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr, WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
he were present and voting, I should vote “yea.” In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
inquire whether the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with that Senator. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
BARD] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (after having voted in the negative). I 
inadvertently voted, not observing that the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], with whom I have a general pair, 
had not voted. I will, however, transfer that pair to the 
Paor Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] and allow my vote 

o stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Huemes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCunsrr] to the senor Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE}] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr, PAGE. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. DintoyeHaat] and to state that he is paired with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator from California. 
IMr. Works] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire again to announce 
the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman] on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorf] on account of illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to withdraw the announcement: I made of the transfer 
of my pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’GormanT 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], the Senator 
from Michigan having been paired with another Senator, and 
I withdraw my vote. 

I am requested to announce that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brany] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore]; that the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] is paired 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr, SuHivery]; and that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I think I 
am in favor of this bill, but. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question or two with reference to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Then, Mr. President, I shall 
withhold my vote on the pending amendment and repeat the 
question later. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—12. 
Brande du Pont Kenyon 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna Pobndexter 
Curtis Husting Norris Smoot 
NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Hollis Nelson Simmons 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Jones helan Smith, Ga. 
Borah La Foliette Pittman. Smith, S. C. 
Catron Lane ell omas 
Chilton Len, Tenn. Thompson 
pap Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Fal Lewis. Shaf Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shep Ish 
Hitchcock Myers Shiclds Williams 
NOT VOTING—44. 
Brady Culberson Hardwick McLean 
Broussard Cummins Hughes Martin, Va. 
Bryan Dillingham James O'Gorman 
Burleigh Gallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver 
Chamb a Kern Overman 
Clarke, Ark. re: 238 Owen 
Colt Harding McCumber Penrose 


It 


Smith, Sutherland Underwood 
Robinsen Smith, Mich. Swanson arren 
Sherman Sterling Tilman Weeks 
Shively Stone Townsend Works 


So Mr. PorNpExTER’S amendment was rejected. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understood that an 
amendment was offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman], in charge of the bill—it was quite early in the dis- 
cussion yesterday, according to my recollection—by the terms 
of which a minimum price of $1.25 an acre is placed upon this 
land. I will inquire of the Senator from Nevada whether I 
am right about that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And that provision is now in the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN: It is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move to strike out $1.25.” and insert 
“$3,” so that the minimum price at which this land is to be 
sold shall be $3 an acre. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I sincerely hope the Senator will not do 
that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the amendment has 
been stated I should like to address myself to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerarmy. In the amendment proposed by the junior 
Senator from Nevada, in line 7, page 2, it is proposed to strike 
out “$1.25” and insert “$3,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

That the land herein granted shall be disposed of to citizens of 
the United States by sale to the highest bidder at public auction upon 
due notice, and at not less than $3 per acre. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am satisfied that 
many of the Senators upon this floor do not understand the 
terms of this bill. That is not strange, because during much 
of the time the bill has been under discussion the attendance 
upon the Senate has. been very light, as it often is at the lunch 
hour of the day. 

I make that statement because, as I offered my amendment 
and it was being read by the Clerk, one of the Senators sug- 
gested to me that much of this land would be worth a very 
great deal less than $1.25 an acre. I am sure that the Senator 
who made that suggestion to me, and perhaps many other Sena- 
tors, do not understand that the 7,000,000 acres of land set 
aside from the public domain for the benefit of the school fund 
of Nevada will be selected land. The very best Government 
lands that can be found by the State will thus be selected and 
constitute the 7,000,000 acres within this grant. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit a suggestion right there? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know there is no man who is 
fairer than the Senator from Wisconsin in his deliberations 
here. Does not the Senator know that the first lands in all 
these States were taken up by the Federal Government, and 
that when the people came to make homes there they were left 
in the position of the third-table banquet, and that that is 
about the condition of these Western States where the lands 
are now left? I know that the Senator would not want to 
eae one of these States. 

LA FOLLETTE. I certainly do not desire te cripple 
ae, grant or the State in the enjoyment of this donation to its 
school fund. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I know that; and that is the reason 
I am making the suggestion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The suggestion is not very timely from 
the Senator, however, in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Nevada—who must know the values of land in Nevada—stated, 
in the course of the debate, that much of this land is worth at 
least $10 per acre. Now, in fixing a minimum price of $3 per 
acre 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I resent the sug- 
gestion of the Senator. I approached him in perfectly good 
humor and with proper consideration; and I do not like to be 
taken from the floor by the suggestion of impropriety on the 
part of a man who probably knows as much about that par- 
ticular country as the Senator from Wisconsin can possibly 
know. So I hope he will not feel the least resentment toward a 
proper approach in a very proper manner. 

I am suggesting to the Senator that, in my judgment, he 
does not know what he is talking about; that is all. I was 
trying to do it in a most parliamentary and appropriate way. 
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I do know what I am talking about, for I live there. I ama 
close neighbor to the Senator from Nevada, and I know the 
conditions of that country as well as I do those of my own 
State. The conditions in Wisconsin, if the Senator will permit 
me, without making any criticism, never were the same; and 
I haye no fear now but that the Wisconsin school funds have 
gotten full payment for all the lands would be worth if the 
State had held them to this day from the taxation of the 
people who have settled upon those lands and made that great 
State. 

That is all I was suggesting to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has assumed to himself, 
not only a knowledge of all the lands of the State of Arizona 
and of the State of Nevada, but a better knowledge of the 
conditions of Wisconsin than anybody else. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me right 
there 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not yield just now. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is not courteous. The Senator 
has that right, of course; but I will take the floor later. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will give the Senator the opportunity 
in a very few moments, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Iam entitled to the opportunity, and 
I will get it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I only wish to say, Mr. President, that 
it has been the experience of every one of the States of the 
Union down to the present time, where limitations have not 
been fixed by Congress upon the sale of lands, that the school 
funds in the name of which the donation is made have suffered 
by the lands being sold at a very low price to speculators. That 
that is so, Mr. President, is attested by the fact that some 10 
or 15 or 20 years ago Congress recognized it, and began to put 
into these grants a minimum price below which the lands should 
not be sold. You can not otherwise account for the fact that 
when the grants were made to North and South Dakota, and 
when the grants were made to Wyoming and to Colorado and to 
Montana and to Utah, I think, as well, there was a minimum 
price fixed below which the State, in carrying out the grant that 
was made to it by the Federal Government, should not sell those 
Tands. 

Mr. President, while I have no doubt that there is a pro- 
gressive population in Nevada and that there is in that State 
to-day a recognition of public rights as against special privi- 
leges, yet I know also that these movements have their lapses; 
that periods of reaction overtake periods of progress. What- 
ever may be the conditions in Nevada at this particular moment, 
no one can foretell what the conditions may be two years or 
four years or six years hence. 

Mr. President, I think that uniformly for the last twenty- 
odd years every grant of this character made by Congress to 
any State in the Union for educational purposes has had im- 
posed upon it a minimum price—and I doubt if it would be 
found from an examination of the records that the minimum 
had been below the price of $10 an acre. But, sir, I recognize 
the fact that this is a different soil and that there is a larger 
measure of aridity in this section of the country than in the 
Middle West; I do think that the minimum price should be 
less than $10 per acre. But the Senator in charge of the bill 
himself stated on yesterday that he thought the minimum price 
fixed in the bill should be more than $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator in just 
a moment. Since that statement was made by the Senator, if 
I am correct in my recollection of his admission 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is mistaken. That is what I 
rose to say. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. It was my recollection, how- 
ever, that in a colloquy which occurred between the Senator 
from Nevada and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that 
the Senator from Nevada agreed with the Senator from Utah 
that the minimum price of $1.25 named in this bill was too low. 
But whether he did or not, Mr. President, so long as we keep 
in mind the particular language of section 2, contained in lines 
1 and 2 of that section— 

That the lands herein granted shall be selected by the State 
authorities of said State from any unappropriated and unreserved non- 
mineral public land in said State— 

In the execution of this provision of the bill the choicest 
lands that can be found by the agents of the State will be 
taken out of the public lands of that State. I do think it worthy 
of the very serious consideration of the Senate at this time 
in the discharge of its obligation to its own broad constituency. 
This is a part of the public domain, and it is given upon the 


principle, I suppose, that the entire country is interested, as we 
all are, in the promotion of education in each of the States of 
the Union, and that this is a proper grant for that purpose. I 
say that in donating this public land, that belongs to all the 
people of this Union, for a specific purpose, it behooves us to 
see to it that this trust is made as highly beneficial as it can be, 
not only to that State but to the whole country, by imposing a 
ve nable minimum price below which the land should not be 
sold. 

I think that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada this morning, providing for an appraisal of these lands, 
with a provision added that there should be no sale of the lands 
below the appraised value, emphasizes the necessity of putting 
on a reasonable minimum price here. It has been the experi- 
ence of this country in the administration of the public-land 
laws that a minimum price so fixed in the law has been cop- 
strued as though the provision read that the lands should not 
be sold for more than the minimum price. I think the records 
of the sale of the mineral lands through the Interior Department 
down to about the year 1908 will show that those lands which 
were sold under a similar provision were not sold for a price 
above the minimum fixed. Then, through the administrative 
arm of the Government, responding to publie sentiment, there 
having been considerable agitation upon that question, and 
evidence having been submitted to the Interior Department that 
lands were being sold at $2.50 an acre—the minimum fixed in the 
law—that were worth $100 and $150 per acre, a different policy 
was adopted; and vastly more has been realized, I think, from 
es sale of those lands under that provision, since that time than 

ore. 

Mr. President, if the amount that I have named here, $3 per 
acre, as a minimum price to be fixed in this bill, is not a proper 
amount—and I do not assume to know the value of those 
lands—then I would be very willing to accept an amendment 
as to the minimum price. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that the Sen- 
ator is mistaken, as I said before, with regard to a statement 
attributed to me. The Recorp will not disclose that statement. 
We have this provision in the bill, however: 

Provided further, That none of the lands herein granted shall be 
sold or disposed of until their value shall have been appraised and fixed 
bed the State Commission of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation of 

State of Nevada, or such other board or commission as may here- 
after be created or designated for such ginny by the Lerisiavure of 
the State of Nevada; and none of said lands shall be sold for less 
than the price so appraised and fixed by said commission or board. 

That commission or board consists of the governor, the sur- 
veyor general, the attorney general, the Stato engineer, and one 
other member appointed by the governor. It is a large board, 
and quite a dignified board. I think that what I said yester- 
day, as the Senator will find out, in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Utah, was that the price of $1.25 an acre would be 
too much for some of the land and not enough for other parts 
of it; but the 81.25 was simply a minimum. I meant that the 
State undoubtedly would ask more for some of the land. I 
think it will. I am not prepared to say, however, that the 
great majority of that land would be worth $3 an acre, and, 
in fact, I am afraid it would not. 

The Senator is afraid of a lapse in the progressiveness of the 
people of the State. There is another provision in this bill, 
and that is that not to exceed half a million acres of this land 
shall be sold in any one year. That means that it is continued 
over a period of 14 years. Therefore there is ample oppor- 
tunity to protect against any wrong step. We have separate, 
successive legislatures to view this matter. We have the initia- 
tive and referendum in our State, whereby they can initiate 
and inguire into a matter of this kind if the legislature itself 
will not do so. 

It seems to me that we have thrown every protection around 
this measure that we can throw around it without practically 
nullifying what we are attempting to accomplish. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I believe the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin will defeat the very 
purpose which he has in view. He said a very true thing while 
he was on his feet a moment ago, that wherever you fix a mini- 
mum it has been construed to mean a maximum as well as a 
minimum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigatle 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
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development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I take it the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would readily agree that the minimum of $1.25 an acre 
named in the bill as it now stands, for which I have offered a 
substitute, ought to be stricken out. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that is just what I think, 
for I do not believe that any minimum ought to be named at all. 
If we have gotten to a point where the authorities of a sov- 
ereign State can not be trusted to do an honest thing, then 
the naming of any minimum would amount to naming a minimum 
which would also be a maximum. If you name $3, let us say, 
some of those lands are worth more, and all the land which is 
worth $8 or worth more would be disposed of at some price, 
and most of it, if we are to judge human nature in the future 
by Bh human nature has done in the past, would be sold 
at $3. 7 

I know nothing very much about the lands in Nevada, except 
in just passing through the State and looking at them from 
the car window. It seemed to me I saw more land proportion- 
ately in the State of Nevada that looked like it was not worth 
50 cents an acre than I ever saw in any other State of the 
Union. No one would give that for it unless he wanted to make 
a show place of it, and some of it was right spectacular and 
picturesque; but that was about all. 

I think it would be wiser to strike out all the minimum and 
leave the State board, men who have the best interests of the 
people of Nevada at heart, and who have at heart also the 
honor of the State of Nevada, or if they have not it must be a 
queer sort of State board, do just what this bill says in an- 
other part of it, appraise these lands and set a value upon them 
and not sell them at less than the value itself. Those of them 
that are worth $10 should be valued at $10; those that are 
worth $15, if any there be, at $15; those worth $3 at $3; those 
worth $1.25 at $1.25. Meanwhile the lands that will be worth 
less than $3 could be sold. Under the Senator’s amendment all 
lands worth less than $3 would never be sold, would never be 
conyerted to the public use, but under this the lands could 
be sold for the purposes of production of some sort, I do not 
know what. Some of those that I saw could not be converted 
to any purpose of production, if I could judge by the way they 
looked to me. Of course, if you could put water on them they 
would be valuable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Those would not be likely to be selected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much public land have they to select 
from? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Seventy million acres. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the bill is open for amendment, Mr. 
President, I am going to moye as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to strike out the 
minimum altogether and leave it to the State board to appraise 
these lands and sell them upon their merits at what they are 
worth. Does not the Senator from Wisconsin himself think that 
that would be wiser? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it would be very much wiser 
than to leave it standing at $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I shall move that as a substitute. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield in one moment. I shall move 
as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that the words on page 2, line 7, fixing the minimum at $1.25 
be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cutnron in the chair). 
The Senator from New Hampshire will state his inquiry. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the matter, the unfin- 
ished business is before the Senate and has not been laid aside. 
Can we proceed to consider another bill and act upon amend- 
ments under those conditions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
raised. ja 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, 
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Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 


We can not if the point is 


Mr. SHIELDS. I will offer no objections to unanimous con- 
sent, provided the vote is to be had on this measure, and it is 
not going to take all the afternoon, the unfinished business to be 
taken up again immediately after the vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course that is what I mean. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand it is expected that a yote will 
be reached in the next few minutes. With that understanding, 
1 have no objection to the unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no way of 
gauging how long temporary“ means, of course. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from Mississippi? The 
Chair hears none, and the unfinished business is temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I yield for a question to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I think that the minimum price of $1.25 an acre 
was fixed possibly in this bill because that is the minimum price 
fixed by the United States Government upon its public lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no doubt that is the ease. I think 
the whole principle of it is wrong, or unwise, rather. 

Mr. FALL. I agree with the Senator. The Senator yields the 
floor, I understand. 

Mr. President, the remark has been made here that there 
are periods of progression and retrogression in legislation when 
dealing with matters of this kind. I want to say, sir, for the 
great number, at least, of the people of the western countries 
that they are not consciously guilty of retrogression in the 
matter of dealing with the publie lands and with other questions 
also. However, Mr. President, some gentlemen come into the 
Congress of the United States or in the press or into office and 
imagine that they discover some new theory. The land policy, 
with the mining policy of the United States, was discussed years 
and years ago and definitely decided by the Congress of the 
United States. Some of the greatest debates that have ever 
been listened to in the Congress of the United States have arisen 
over just such questions as are presented here now. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi to the 
fact that some Senators and some Congressmen and other public 
men imagine that they have discovered new theories. Every 
generation apparently forgets to some extent what the former 
generation has done; that these land matters and the land 
policy of the United States have been discussed here in former 
years time and time again and a policy fixed; that we started 
out upon the policy of the reservation of the natural resources, 
of attempting to hold even the mines of this great country as a 
treasure for the people of the United States rather than to dis- 
pose of them for the benefit of those who might acquire them 
and assist in building up the States of the Union. 

Sir, one of the most noted debates that was ever heard in 
these Halls was that known as the Webster-Hayne debate, 
originating over exactly the same subject which is now under 
discussion, Although in that magnificent speech made by the 
greatest orator possibly ever known as a Member of this body, 
Mr. Webster maintained as against Hayne’s insistence the rights 
of the Union as a trustee for this great estate that these lands 
should remain as the property of the United States to be admin- 
istered by them; yet, sir, he announced that it had always been 
his policy by his vote and by his voice, and it would continue 
to be his policy, to see that they were so disposed of as to build 
up the States in which they were situated. 

The entire policy of reservation was overthrown in 1836 and 
1837, after due consideration by the Congress of the United 
States, and the system adopted under which we have progressed 
to a population of 110,000,000 people, making homesteads where 
it was claimed that no one could subsist and support a family. 
This great western country has been developed under the sys- 
tem established after due consideration in overturning all the 
former systems back in the year 1836. 

Now, we have had recently in the last few years a new dis- 
covery—conservation of our national resources. We do not 
object to it in the West. I want to say now that I, for one, do not 
object to conservation, but I do object to reservation. I insist 
that the people of the State of Nevada and of other States should 
have the same opportunity to develop their resources that the 
people of the other States of the Union have enjoyed and through 
which they have been enabled to build up their States. 

We do not object to the reservation of the forests, but we 
object to the administration of the forest reserves by which now 
timber under 6 inches in diameter is being cut and thrown upon 
the market, wastefully dissipating the inheritance of this great 
people which some are so anxious to conserve upon every occasion. 

But more than all, Mr. President, the people of the West 
object to the guardianship of self-appointed guardians from other 
States. Just as has been remarked by the Senator from Missis- 
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sippi, it is a violent presumption to suppose that the people of 
Nevada will not get for their public schools all that it is possible 
for them to. realize from the proceeds of the sale or the disposi- 
tion of these lands. It is preposterous to advance such an 
argument. 

In respect to tle donation of land to my State of New Mex- 
ico, there was a limitation that a certain character of land 
which might be considered to be irrigable: land, or thereafter 
subject to irrigation, should’ be appraised and. not disposed’ of 
for less than $25 per acre. Of all the lands which we have had 
in New Mexico, of ail the lands given to us by the: State, not 
one acre of such land has been disposed of. It has been im- 
possible for it to receive any such price; yet those are the 
lands referred to in speeches here yesterday as land worth $25 
and $50 per acre. 

On the other hand, the very land, such as has been referred 
to in the bill now pending, we have sold in New Mexico with- 
out any direction of Congress and derived’ a price as high as 
$90 per acre—some lands; which were situated in the outskirts 
of a city, for example, where such a price could be derived from 
the land. 

We invariably sell the land at public auction to the highest 
bidder after advertisement. We have a board in New Mexico 
whose business it is to call the attention of the people of the 
different States of the Union to the advantages of New Mexico 
as a place of residence and the advantages offered by these 


lands as an investment. We spend 815,000 a year in advertis- |) 


ing these lands for the very purpose of securing the best price 
possible. 


Mr: President, we are building that country. We will want 


all the money from this land that we can possibly receive. 

Tt is provided here—and it is already provided in New Mex- 
ico, without the insistence of Congress upon it—that land shall 
be: appraised and sold to the highest bidder upon such terms as 
the legislature may prescribe. I think if a Senator proposes: 
to give lands to the State for State purposes, it is. rather pre- 
sumptuous: that that Senator should say that the people of the 
State of Nevada do not know how. to: dispose of the gift. If 
they do not, then do not give it to them, but handle it yourself; 
and if you choose, in your charity, give them the proceeds. 
But if you are going to give them the land, the people of Ne- 
vada are just as shrewd} just as good financiers, just as good 
managers, just as honest, just as conscientious: as the people of 
any other State in the Union If the Senate is going to give 
those people lands for these purposes, do not accompany the 
gift with a sneer or am insult by providing that the State shall 
realize a certain price from the sale. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced! that the House: had passed the fol- 


lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 


concurrence: of the Senate: 
H. R. 2. Am act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 


dollar in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to 


William McKinley, late President of the United States; 
H. R. 73. An act to amend’ chapter 231, known as the Judicial 


Code, act of March 3, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes: at 


Large, section 81, page 1111; 

H. R. 322. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury: 
of the United States to sell the old post office and site thereof 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio; 


H. R. 440. An act to provide for the appointment of 11 super- 


vising inspectors; Steamboat- Inspection Service; in lieu of 10; 
H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reelamation- 
extension act, approved August 13; 1914; 


H. R. 6442. An act to: provide for the exchange of the pres- 


ent Federal building site in Newark, Del. ; 
H. R. 8288. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


Republic Iron & Steel Co: to construct a bridge across the 


Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; 
II. R. 9213; An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to con- 


struct w bridge across: the Grand Calumet River in the State of | 


Indiana; 

H. R. 9224. An act providing for an inerease in number of 
midshipmem at the United! States Naval Academy; and’ 

II. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 


tion, Construction and machinery, inerease of the Navy,“ in 


the naval act, approved Marolt 3; 1915, available for the exten- 
sion of building: ways and equipment at the nayy yards at New 
Vork and Mare Island, Cal. 


ENROLLED, BILE. SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the: Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 4954) directing the Secretary 


of War to reconvey a parcel of land: to the Anshe Chesed Con- 
ege aom Vicksburg, Miss., and it was signed by the Vice 
reside: 


NAVY YARDS AT NEW YORK AND MARE ISLAND: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carron in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate a joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives, , 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion, Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,“ in 
the naval act approved March 8, 1915, available for the extension 
of building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New York 
and Mare Island, Cal., was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs this 
morning considered the joint resolution, and I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration and passage: I hope the Senate will give 
permission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator reports it from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, I understand? 

Mr. TILLMAN, Tes, sir. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
unanimously agreed to the passage of the joint resolution. It 
is. a very important measure. 

| Mr. SMOOT: Let it be read: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It win be read. 

| The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, eto., That of the money heretofore appropriated under 
the appropriation “Increase of the: Navy, construction and ma- 
,chinery,” in the: act making appropriations for the nayal service for 
the fiseal year ending June 38 1916, approved March 3, 1918, the 
sums of not exceeding $100,000: for navy yard, New York, and not 
exceeding $500,000 for navy yard, Mare Island, Cal., are hereby made 


javailable for the extension. of building ways and equipment. necessary. 
for the construction of battleships or battle cruisers in those yards. 


The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration. of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. That the Rxconẽů may be correctly, understood, 
I will state that I asked the Senator from South Carolina if 
this particular measure was. referred to: the Committee on Naval 
| Affairs. He assures: me that it was. Therefore I have no ob- 
jection: to its consideration, but L should object if it had just. 
come from the House and had not been: considered by the com- 
mittee. Without a reference to the committee, I would object, 
of course. 
Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is in error as to its being 
formally referred. I said the committee considered it. The 
committee, knowing it. hadi passed the House yesterday, con- 
sidered it without having had it referred. 
| Mr. SMOOT. The committee instructed the Senator from 
South Carolina to report the joint resolution? 
Mr. TILLMAN. The committee instructed me to do just 
what T am doing now—to ask for the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution and that it be passed. 
Mr. SMOOT: T have no objection. 
Mr. GALLINGER.. f raised that question. 
| Mr: SMOOT: I did not hear the Senator. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 
| Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr: President, I think it is a matter of 
such importance that it ought to be accompanied by a report 


Mr. TILLMAN. There is a report here. 
Mr: LA FOLLETT. And there ought to be some oppor- 
tunity to examine the joint resolution and its provisions and the 
report before it is taken up for consideration. Therefore I 
object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection, and the 
joint resolution will be placed on the calendar. 
| HOUSE BILES REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice. by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
II. R. 449. An act to provide for the appointment. of 11 super- 
vising inspectors; Steumbont- Inspection Service, in lieu of 10; 

H. R. 8233. An act granting, the consent of Congress to the 
‘Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the 
|Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; and 

II. R. 9213. An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of 
‘Indiana. 
The following bills: were read twice by their titles and referred 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds; 
II R. 322. An act to- authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘of the Unitedi States. to sell the old post office: and: site thereof 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio; and 
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H. R. 6442. An act to provide for the exchange of the present 
Federal building site in Newark, Del. 

H. R. 2. An act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 
dollar, in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to 
William McKinley, late President of the United States, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 78. An act to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial 
Code, act of March 8, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes at 
Large, section 81, page 1111, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation ex- 
tension act approved August 13, 1914, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

II. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


LANDS IN NEVADA. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business was 
laid aside but Senate bill 2520 has never been formally laid 
before the Senate. This is the first opportunity the Chair has 
pan to do it, and he now lays before the Senate the pending 

ill. 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (S. 2520) 
granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 acres of land in 
said State for the use and benefit of the public schools of 
Nevada and the State University of the State of Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has been recognized. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in just a moment. I rose 
to say, regarding the colloquy which I had with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Surrkl, that I think I trenched upon the 
courtesies of proper discussion in my references to his personal 
deportment in debate, and I wish to withdraw that portion 
of my remarks, although I submit that the Senator in a 
measure provoked me to say what I did. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I can understand the 
solicitude of Senators like the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Forrerre} with reference to the ultimate realization by 
the people of the benefit of this grant. I am quite prepared to 
admit that in the past some of the grants to the States, par- 
ticularly the swamp-land grants, have been improvidently ad- 
ministered. All I contend is that there has been a growing 
watchfulness in the various States in reference to these grants 
and that this bill affords all the guards that are necessary in 
the fixing of the price at which they are to be sold by a board 
organized under the law, and in its provision that no more 
than half a million acres in each year shall be sold, thus pro- 
viding a period of 14 years for their ultimate disposition. If 
during that time wastefulness or lack of vigilance is dis- 
played we can rest assured that the watchfulness of the people 
will be aroused. 


The period of controlled legislatures has practically passed 
in the far West. The initiative and the referendum and the 
recall place weapons in the hands of the people which enable 
them to protect themselves against spoliators should they by 
chance be put into power. 

I should regret any high limitation upon the price to be re- 
quired, because experience has shown us that it is exceedingly 
difficult to dispose of these lands. Over 60 years ago a land 
grant of over 3,000,000 acres was made to the State of Nevada, 
and though liberal terms of sale were made, the State has not 
been able to complete the disposal of its lands until recently. 
So it has taken a period of over 50 years to dispose of a grant 
of 3,000,000 acres. It is therefore apparent that inasmuch as 
the State of Nevada had the choice of selection in the past and 
has been able during that period to dispose of only 3,000,000 
acres at $1.25 an acre, there will be no rush for this land at the 
price limited in the bill. It seems to me we should not put 
the State in a strait-jacket, but we should give the officials 
and the boards of the State the opportunity of exercising their 
best business judgment with reference to the situation, what- 
ever it may be. 

We can rest assured that the university of that State will be 
on watch to see that every dollar possible is realized. The 
regents of that university will be watchful, the professors of 
the university will be watchful, the friends of the entire public- 
school system of the State will be watchful; and if there is 
any wenkness shown in the administration of these lands by any 
oflicial connected with them it will be the subject of an imme- 


diate and active political agitation, which will result in the 
rectification of any injudicious course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when this bill was first 
presented to the Senate it did not commend itself to me, as I 
thought it was very loosely drawn and that it was rather a 
wasteful way in which to dispose of the publie lands of the 
United States. The debate has been very interesting and in- 
structive, illuminating, I will say, and I am very much gratified 
that amendments have been made to the bill which have entirely 
changed the view I held concerning it. 

I think as it has been amended the provision for valuing 
the lands and the care that will necessarily be exercised as a 
result of that procedure safeguards it in such a way that the 
money which will be received from the sale of the lands will 
be used for the laudable purposes of educating the children of 
the State of Nevada, which I trust some day will be one of the 
great States of the American Union. 

I still think that the quantity of land granted is Jarger than 
is necessary, but that has been tested by two votes, and the 
majority of the Senate has voted down the amendments. 
Therefore, Mr. President, having withheld any factious opposi- 
tion to the bill, it will give me pleasure to give my vote in 
favor of it when the question comes on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I understand there have 
been several amendments offered and some adopted. I should 
like to have the amendments which have been adopted read 
before voting on the measure. May I ask the Chair if there is 
an amendment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
i 


ng. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I will defer, then, my request until that is 
voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] proposes to strike out of the amendment hereto- 
fore agreed to on page 2, line 7, “$1.25” and insert $3." The 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witrrams] proposes as a 
substitute to that amendment to strike out of the amendment 
heretofore agreed to the following words: “and at not less than 
$1.25 per acre.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
question ought first to be put upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The amendment to that amendment 
is rather incongruous, it appears to me. I submit it to the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It seems to the Chair that that 
would be the logical way. Without objection, the Chair will put 
the question first on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now let us have that amendment read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It fixes a minimum of $3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, line 7, in the amendment, which is 
as follows: 

That the land herein granted shall be disposed of to citizens of the 
United States by sale to the highest bidder at public auction upon due 
notice and at not less than $1.25 per acre. . 

The Senator from Wisconsin proposes to strike out “ $1.25 per 
acre ” and to insert “ $3 per acre.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I move to strike out the entire limitation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
logical way would be first to vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and then upon the Senator’s motion to 
strike out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very. well. 

Mr. MeCUMBER. Before the matter is voted upon, I judge 
by the statement made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] that there has been adopted an amendment 
providing for the appraisement of the land. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is such an amendment, I should 
like to hear it read, for I think it might govern my vote upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the information of the 
Senate, the Secretary will read the portion of the bill to which 
the Senator from North Dakota refers. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 12, after the word “land,” 
there has been inserted an amendment which reads “under the 
terms and in the manner provided in this bill.” Following that, 
un amendment has been agreed to, as follows: 


Provided further, That none of the lands herein granted shall be sold 
or disposed of until their value shall have been appraised and fixed by 
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the State Commission of Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation of — 


State of Nevada, or such other board or co: sion as may 

be created or designated for such purposes by the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; and none of said lands shall be sold for less than the 
price so appraised and fixed by said — — or board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, upon that question I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorsran]. 
For that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 

and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Having a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE], who is absent, I am unable to get a transfer and must, 
therefore, withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. My colleague [Mr. TowNsEnpD] is 
unavoidably absent from the Chamber on account of illness in 
his family. I wish this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] to the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Lean] voted? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator, but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I observe, upon the recapitulation of the vote, that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has not voted. I have a general 
pair with that Senator and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcr], but I see that he has not voted. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN] and will let 
my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Borah Gronna e Oliver 
Clapp McCumber 
Cummins 8 elson Poindexter 
du Pont La Follette Norris Smith, Mich, 
NAYS—4T. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Pittman Sterling 
Bankhead Hughes Pomerene Stone 
Beckham Johnson, Me. Ransdell Swanson 
Brandegee ones eed Thomas 
Broussard Lea, Tenn Robinson Thompson 
Catron e, Md. Shafroth Underwood 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shep; Wadsworth 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Shields alsh 
Clark, Wyo. Myers immons arren 
Fall ewlands Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
Fletcher Overman Smith, Ga. Works 
Hardwick Phelan Smith, x 
NOT VOTING—33. 

Brady Got Lodge Smoot 
Bryan Gore McLean Sutherland 
Burleigh arding O'Gorman Tillman 
Clarke, A Hollis n Townsend 

olt James Penrose Vardaman 

lberson Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Wiiliams 

Curtis ern Sherman 
Dillingham Lewis Shively 
Gallinger Lippitt Smith, Md 


So Mr. La Forrerre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing which was offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witrtams], which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the words “and 
at not less than $1.25 per acre.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. 
President. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, on page 2, line 9, after the 


word “Provided,” I move to insert the word “ further.” 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were 
concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I rose a 
moment ago to say that I have felt favorably disposed toward 
the bill, but I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question or two, to see that I fully understand it. I should 
like to ask the Senator about how many acres of unappro- 
— land will remain in Nevada after this grant has been 
made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. About 60,000,000 acres. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And is the remaining un- 
appropriated land practically all desert land with no water 
supply ? ž 

Mr, PITTMAN. That is true. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


REPORT ON ELECTRIC POWER DEVELOPMENT (s. DOC. NO. 316). 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, and Mr. SHIELDS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks he ought to 
recognize the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps]. The 
Senator from Tennessee was on the floor and is in charge of 
the bill which was laid aside. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Chair ought to recognize whoever ad- 
dressed the Chair first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Chair ought to recog- 
nize the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to move to take 
up the resolution providing for the printing of the report en- 
titled “ Electric power development in the United States and 
concentration in its ownership and control.” I think we can 
probably dispose of it in a short time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion that 
that can not be done unless the unfinished business is laid aside. 
The unfinished business was laid aside temporarily, with the 
understanding that it should be resumed on the passage of the 
bill advocated by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the unanimous con- 
sent was, I think, that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside until the bill of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN] was disposed of. Under that unanimous consent, the bill 
of the Senator from Nevada having been disposed of, the unfin- 
ished business is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is it not in order at any time, 
even though the unfinished business is before the Senate, to 
move to take up any other bill on the calendar? I understood 
such a motion was always in order. If it is not, there is no way, 
except by unanimous consent, to get the unfinished business out 
of the way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair presumes that is 
right. The Chair does not know anything to the contrary. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the fact is the motion of the 
Senator from Florida is perfectly in order. The effect of it 
would be, however, to displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would only be temporary. I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Tennessee whether he has any 
objection to that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I can not give consent to take up any other 
subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not a question of the Senator’s con- 
senting. It is a question of whether the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution which I have indicated. I 
will say to the Senator that I am not antagonistic to this bill; 
I want to proceed with it; but this is a matter which I am sure 
will take only a very few minutes. I myself will not take two 
minutes to present it, and it is a matter that ought to be disposed 
of. It is immaterial to me whether it is disposed of in one way 
or the other. My motion is to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate resolution 87. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution be stated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Florida that the best way would be to ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. The Senator can then ask 
the Senate to consider his resolution without interfering with 
the unfinished business, but leaving it with that status. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I will say to the Senator that there was 
objection to that course. 

Mr. NELSON. But if the resolution to which the Senator 
referred is taken up by motion, it will displace the unfinished 
business, 
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Jir. FLETCHER. There was objection to laying aside the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator that he ask to have 
the unfinished business temporarily laid aside in order to con- 
sider the resolution to which he has referred. If that is 
agreed to, then it leaves the bill of the Senator from Tennessee 
the unfinished business, and the Senator from Florida can pro- 
ceed with his resolution. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That lias been asked, and that request has 
been denied. 

Mr. NELSON. I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that there is nothing for me to do but 
to make this motion. j 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. resident 

The PRESIDING OFFIC2R. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. Does the Senaton from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if 
the motion of the Senator from Florida prevailed, would it not 
displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it would. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Then I hope the motion will not prevail. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yleld to me just for a moment without giving up the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. I will say, however, before yielding 
that while the statement of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] is true, I do not think the displacement will last 
very long, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. MYERS. With the consent of the Senator from Florida, 
and thanking him for giving me the opportunity, I now give 
notice that when the unfinished business of the Senate, Senate 
bill 3331, shall have been finally disposed of, I shall move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 408) 
to provide for the development of water power and the use of 
public lands in relation thereto, and for other purposes, and 
that it be made then the unfinished business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I want, in reply, to 
say that I trust the Senate will not agree to any such motion. 
I think we are entitled to dispose of our business as it stands 
on the calendar. I gave notice on yesterday that I should urge, 
immediately after the disposition of the present unfinished 
business, that the Senate take up Calendar No. 18, which is 
the next bill following the bill which we have just disposed of 
relating to the State of Nevada. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will my colleague permit me? 

Mr. JONES. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the un- 
finished business, but there is a motion pending to take up 
Senate resolution No, 87. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. With the consent of the Senator from Flor- 
ida—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator from Florida will permit me one 
more word, I give notice that at the proper time I shall make 
the motion I have indicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be for the Senate to 
determine what effect it may give to the notice when the time 
comes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have no objection to in- 
cluding in my motion, if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] thinks that preferable, that the unftnished business 
be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate resolution 87. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER, This is the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Florida to take up Senate resolution 
No. 87, The question is on that motion. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for a division. 

Mr. NORRIS. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the yeas 
and nays sustained? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. If the motion of the Senator from 
Florida prevails and his resolution is taken up for consideration 
by the Senate, does it not displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think there 
is any doubt about that. There is not any doubt in the mind of 
the Chair. The Chair may be wrong, but that is his judgment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is the second time that 
question has been submitted. I want to make a parliamentary 


inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this motion prevails and the resolution to 
print the document pertaining to the concentration in the 
ownership and contrel of electric power, which concerns the bill 
that is now the unfinished business, is discussed and passed 
this afternoon, will it not then be in order to take up the water- 
power bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. On motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. On motion; and will that not be the unfinished 
business to-morrow under those conditions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no doubt that it will 
be the unfinished business when the Senate makes it such. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say, Mr. President, in that connec- 
tion, and in reply to the remark of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Santa], that the reason for presenting this request is be- 
cause it has to do with a subject which has a bearing upon 
the pending bill. I do not say that the bill ought to wait until 
all the material is printed, but certain material here has an 
important bearing on that bill, and for that reason I think it 
ought to be printed now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. With the permission of the Senator from 
Florida, I desire to inquire of the Senator whether it would not 
be possible to secure unanimous consent that the document re- 
ferred to in the resolution be printed in the manner which the 
chairman has indicated? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shouid be very glad to pursue that 
course, and, if there is no objection, I will prefer thut request. 
The suggestion is made that I ask unanimous consent to have 
the material referred to in the resolution printed. It is in 
three parts—part 1, part 2, and part 8. Part 1, which is the 
real report, could be printed in 24 hours, and parts 2 and 3 
could be printed probably in a short time thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the re- 
quest. The Senator from Florida now asks unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of taking up Senate resolution 87. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I did not ask that, Mr. President. 
The motion is pending; but I ask unanimous consent that the 
document covered by the resolution be printed, as I have stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution is on the calendar. The 
Senator can not well ask that the document shall be printed. 
The Senator can ask unanimous consent to have it considered; 
that is all, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I object to unanimous con- 
sent to take up the resolution because it would displace the un- 
finished business. I have no objection to the resolution; on 
the contrary, I favor it. If unanimous consent can be given 
for a motion to order it printed, so as not to displace the pend- 
ing unfinished business, I have no objection to it; but, on the 
contrary, as I have said, I favor it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then I ask unanimous consent to tem- 
porarily lay aside the unfinished business, and then to take up 
Senate resolution 87, and agree to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood the Senator's proposition was 
to ask unanimous consent for an order that the material covered 
by the resolution be printed. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] raised the point that there is a resolution reported 
by the committee providing for the printing of this document, 
and therefore we have to act upon the resolution. I have no 
objection to taking either course. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Unanimous consent would obviate that, 
would it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it, would not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; if the unanimous consent to pass the 
resolution included unanimous consent to print the document. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then I suggest to the Senator to withdraw 
that request and make a motion to take up the resolution, lay- 
ing aside the unfinished business temporarily. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is not any 
difficulty about the situation presented by the request of the 
Senator from Florida. Of course the first action of the Senate 
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would be to temporarily lay aside the unfinished business. An 
unconditional request to lay it aside would carry it over until 
to-morrow at 2 o'clock; but if it is laid aside subject to a 
specific condition, such, for instance, as the right to consider 
Senate resolution 87, upon the conclusion of that I think the 
unfinished business would automatically come before the Sen- 
ate. It would be necessary for the Senator to make a request 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside for the 
consideration of the resolution. I doubt if he could make a 
compound motion that the unfinished business be laid aside and 
that the other resolution be passed. So I think our difficulty is 
more of form than of substance. If the Senator from Tennes- 
see is of the opinion that I inferred him to be from the state- 
ments made by him, there is no difficulty in making the two 
requests—first, to temporarily lay aside the unfinished business, 
and then to consider the resolution referred to by the Senator 
from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the usual way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make that request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to lay aside the unfinished business 
temporarily for the purpose of taking up and considering Sen- 
ate resolution 87. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Chair lays before the Senate Senate resolution 87, which 
the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 87), as follows: 


Resolved, That the report entitled “ Electric power development in 
the United States and concentration in its ownership and control,” 
transmitted to the Senate by the Secretary of Agriculture on January 
20, 1916, in response to Senate resolution No. 544, Sixty-third Con- 
gress, be printed as a Senate document, together with accompanying 
tables and illustrations. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in reference to the resolu- 
tion I will state very briefly that when we had it up several 
days ago there were some objections raised to printing the report 
on the idea that the material was not at all new and that it had 
been previously printed. I do not care to debate the matter, but 
I should like to state that the Forester, Mr. Graves, who sub- 
mitted the report to the Secretary of Agriculture, states that 
it is substantially new and is based upon much data that was 
not available when previous statements were made to the Public 
Lands Committees of the Senate and the House. The report 
has never been printed in the form now submitted to the Senate 
and only fragmentary portions of it have been printed in any 
other form. The entire report was prepared and completed 
after the resolution adopted by the Senate calling for such a 
report. Of course a portion of the report was based upon data 
already in the possession of the Forest Service, but, in addition 
thereto, much new information was gathered especially for this 
report. The Forester believes it is highly important that the 
entire report should be printed, that the public may have the 
benefit of the full information upon which the conclusions con- 
tained in part 1 are based. There are innumerable references 
in part 1 to the text, maps, charts, and diagrams printed in the 
two other parts, and to print part 1 separately would make 
public only the conclusions of the report, which contain frequent 
specific references to the other parts that would be called to the 
attention of the public but would thus be withheld from its 
consideration. 

The following paragraph is from the introduction to the 
report: 

In order that anyone who may not agree with the conclusions reached 
in this report may have the information from which to draw his inde- 
pendent conclusions, the entire data upan which the report is based are 
presented in detail in part 2 and part 3. 

So that part 1, which is now available and which can be 
printed, as I have said, within 24 hours, or within a short time 
at any rate, would cover practically the real and the immediate 
needs of the report, and parts 2 and 3 could come along as it 
might be possible to complete them. Therefore I ask that the 
resolution be adopted as it has been reported. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, is there not pending an 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
amendment ought to be discussed I am heartily in favor of 
the proposition to print the manuscript portion of the report, and 
then, after examination of that part by Senators, I am perfectly 
willing to take a vote on the question as to whether the illustra- 
tions should be printed. I may say that I earnestly want the 
manuscript part of the report before the Senate, but I am 
opposed to printing the illustrations, involving an expenditure 
of $13,000, until we can examine the report and see whether it 
is necessary to print the illustrations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “together with accompanying tables and 
illustrations,” and insert “ without accompanying illustrations.” 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, a day ot two ago I objetted 
to a request for unanimous consent for the publication of this 
report. It seemed to me, at that time, that it was a useless 
expenditure of the public money. I am not quite sure yet that 
it is not a useless expenditure of the public money. I am 
satisfied that so far as the purposes of this debate are con- 
cerned the printing of the report in the shape suggested a day 
or two ago will not be worth the money that we will have to 
pay for it. Some suggestion has been made, however. to the 
effect that the document will be of great value in itself. 

I am animated simply by a desire to save the public money. 
I understand that is not a popular pastime, and not one very 
largely engaged in by the Members of this body. In conversa- 
tions I have had with the chairman of the Printing Committee, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the man who is 
charged with the responsibility in these matters, he has stated 
to me that in his opinion it is vitally important to have this 
document printed. Therefore I did not object to the request 
for unanimous consent, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think when this matter 
was under discussion the other day, and at the time when the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsuH] offered his amendment, 
the pending amendment, the desire was expressed that part 1, 
or the printed portion of the report, should be printed; and I 
think the amendment of the Senator from Montana was offered 
with that in view, and not because he objected to the printing 
of the entire report. To my mind, the entire report will be a 
very valuable report, and will not only serve us in this dis- 
cussion on the pending bill, or the bill relating to water power 
derived from navigable waters or streams, but will also serve 
us when we come to the discussion of the other pending water- 
power bill. Besides that, I think it will be a work of great 
value in the future, and for other purposes, as a reference work. 
Where a sum amounting to $20,000, with so much labor, has 
been expended in a work of this kind, I think it highly fitting 
that that work should be published, not only for the use of 
the Senate but for the publie generally. 

In view of what I have said in regard to the intent of the 
Senator from Montana in offering his amendment the other day, 
I offer as a substitute the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota offers an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana, which the Secretary will state. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, upon a more careful examina- 
tion of this matter made by myself I am satisfied that the re- 
port without the illustrations, at least in part 1, would be of 
comparatively little value. Upon reflection, I am satisfied that 
the amendment which I offered ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair understand: 
Does the Senator ask leave to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Without 
objection, that may be done. 

Mr. STERLING. Then I offer my amendment as an original 
amendment. It is applicable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota offers an amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 8, after the word “ illustra- 
tions“ and before the period, it is proposed to insert a colon and 
the following : 

Provided, That Part I of said report be first printed and furnished to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota does not change in any particular 
the cost of printing the document. If the amendment offered by 
the Senator is agreed to, it simply means that the first part will 
be printed as soon as possible, and the second part the same way, 
and the third part the same way. The cost to the Government 
will be $21,000, with the amendment that has been offered now 
by the Senator from South Dakota, just the same as it would 
have been if the original resolution was agreed to. It does not 
in any way change the original resolution, because that pro- 
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gram would have been followed no matter whether this amend- 
ment is agreed to or not. 

If the Senate wants to print Part I for the use of the Senate, 
without the great bulk of illustrations that constitutes the real 
cost, then that can be accomplished by a simple amendment 
offered to this resolution, and will not exclude the illustrations 
in Part I; or, in other words, it can be accomplished by offering 
an amendment, after the word “That” on line 1 of the resolu- 
tion, to insert the words “ Part I of,” so as to read: 

That Part I of the report entitled “ Electric eee 3 in 
the United States and concentration of its ownership and control — 

And so on; but leaving in the words “ together with accom- 
panying tables and illustrations.” 

As I understand, in Part I there are tables and illustrations 
that are necessary to explain the report itself; that is, the 
meaning of the report. The other illustrations are entirely dif- 
ferent from the illustrations that are in Part I. That would be 
the amendment which the Senate ought to adopt, if they are 
going to simply print Part I of the report, with illustrations in 
that report to explain, perhaps, some of the questions in that 
particular part of the report. 

Mr. President, the Senator says he has a letter from the 
Forester, in which the Forester states that this matter never 
has been printed in the form now presented. Nobody has 
ever claimed that it has been; but I do claim that the great 
bulk of the testimony has been printed in the form of com- 
mittee hearings. All the information that ever will be needed 
in the discussion of any bill that is before Congress affecting 
the water powers of this country, whether it be the Shields 
dam bill or the so-called Ferris water-power bill, can be found 
in the three yolumes of the printed hearings. Senators have 
asked if information has been printed covering the following 
questions: “ We would like to know where the water powers 
of the country are located, and how much of the power is de- 
veloped and how much undeveloped.” All any Senator has to 
do to secure that information is to turn to page 891 of the 
yolume of hearings and he will find it complete, as reported by 
Mr. Merrill, the author of the report that we are now asked to 
have printed. 

And so I could go on and take the time of the Senate, if I 
wanted to, and point to the testimony that has been given and 
printed by the Senate upon every question that is involved in 
the bill. In these printed hearings are illustrations, though not 
aS many as are now asked to be printed; and any Senator who 
is at all interested in the questions involved, and wants to get 
at the very meat of them, is not going to wade through a lot of 
diagrams, tables, and pictures that will be printed if this 
resolution passes, and will cost the Government some $14,000. 

Mr. President, I want the Senate to understand distinctly 
that this $21,000 is only the beginning of the cost. There is no 
question but that just as soon as this report is printed as a 
public document there will be a request for the printing of 
additional copies, and they will not be for the information of 
the Members of the Senate or the House; not at all. They 
will make rather an elegant set of books when printed, I think 
some 17 volumes, and when bound will be put into libraries 
throughout the country and never opened nor looked at unless 
the children look at the pictures contained therein. Nobody 
can tell what the expense is going to be. 

I say now that I have about come to the conclusion that it is 
next to useless to try to prevent the waste of public money by 
the Senate. It is not a very pleasant thing to undertake, if I 
mistake not the feeling that is sometimes expressed upon the 
floor of this Chamber. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I understood the Senator to say that there 
would be 17 volumes of this water-power report. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember just how many volumes 
there would be. I will ask the Senator from Florida whether 
an estimate has been made of the number of volumes? 

Mr. FLETCHER. There would not be over three volumes, 
This volume is Part I, and there are two others, but the others 
are maps and drawings and diagrams. Put into smaller shape, 
I should not think the whole report would make over three 
times this amount. 

Mr. JONES. I know that the Senator from Utah is gener- 
ally very accurate, and JI wondered if he had made a mistake 


in 1 17 volum 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that I did have in mind the report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, which no doubt will be printed by the Senate at a cost 
of at least $129,000, and perhaps $220,000. It might just as well 
be a million dollars as $10, because it is voted just as easily, 
Nobody pays it but the people of the United States, and poor 
Uncle Sam can stand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, then, did not have reference to 
this report when he said it was going to consist of 17 volumes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not. When I referred to the 17 vol- 
umes I had in mind the Industrial Commission’s report, whi 
no doubt, will be reported to the Senate for printing at 
early date. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator was discussing lately when 
he was talking about an expenditure of $200,000 was that report, 
was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I said that that had reference to the 
Industrial Commission's report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will suggest to the Senator also, in that 
respect, that a battleship costs $18,000,000, and we had better 
cut this out so that we will have enough money left to build 
one, if that is the line of his argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska is not making this 

ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. You can tell that from the argument. 

Mr. SMOOT. When he speaks upon this question he can 
speak about battleships or anything else that he desires to, of 
what they cost or what they may not cost. The only question 
now before the Senate is the question of whether we shall 
print the report and pay $21,000 as a beginning—and I warn 
you it is only a beginning. 

As far as volume 1 is concerned I think it will be referred to 
by Senators. I have no objection at all to its being printed. 
That volume contains all the information that any Senator, in 
my opinion, will ever desire to look at. 

If the Senate of the United States wants to vote this money, 
well and good. I have done my duty in calling attention to 
the expense attached to it, and what the advantage will be to 
the Senate if it is printed. 

I know, Mr. President, that it would be much easier for me, 
and perhaps for every Senator here, to say: “ Why, yes; print 
it. Print as many of them as you want.” We would then have 
the commendation of a certain publicity bureau that is running 
here in Washington and has been for years. We would be com- 
mended for it and patted upon the back; whereas I expect, of 
course, as in the past, that everything that is done that is not 
absolutely in accord with the bureau’s views will be criticized 
in the most severe terms, and literature will be sent broadcast 
all over the United States telling what a reactionary the man 
objecting to the expenditure of money is. 

Why, after the volumes are printed it is not only a question 
of printing; they will be sent through the mail to friends of 
Senators that may hear of the printing and who will write to 
the Senators and have copies of the report sent to them. N 
will have to pay for carrying these copies through the mail. 
can not tell now what the expense will be, but in my opinion it 
will be $50,000 at the very least. 

I suppose the Senators have made up their minds. I do not 
think anything I could say, or anybody else could say, 
would change a vote. I do want a vote upon the matter, how- 
ever, and I do want to know whether the Senate of the United 
States desires to expend the public money for what I consider, 
in the main, a waste of money. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask if the Senator does not agree 
that the further expense of which he speaks will depend alto- 
gether on the further action of Congress? Neither House could 
order additional copies or a reprint of this document, because the 
amount involved would exceed what either House is permitted by, 
its own action to expend. It would depend altogether on the 
further action of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same power that is trying to force it to be 
printed now will be here for a reprint, and I have no doubt 
that they will be yielded to, just the same as they are yielded 
to in their demand that the report be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

Mr. President, with what little I have said on this subject 


before, and with the few words that I have spoken to the Sen- 
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ate to-day, I shall leave it entirely to the Senate to vote as they 
please, whether they want to vote for part 1—I shall offer an 
amendment to that effect—or whether they want to vote to 
print all the report and to send these illustrations and beauti- 
ful lithographie pictures, that amount to nothing, broadcast 
throughout this country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I had perhaps unduly con- 
gratulated myself that the difference between us upon the sub- 
ject of this resolution had been compromised by the resolution 
offered—I think last Friday—by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Watsy]. Upon that day we had a renewal of the dis- 
cussion of the subject, and shortly before it ended the Senator 
introduced an amendment to the pending resolution providing 
for printing what is known, I think, as volume No. 1 of the 
proposed document. That was more than acceptable to me; and 
I am satisfied that if we could have reached a vote at that 
time, as then seemed probable, the matter would have been 
disposed of, at least for the time being. 

Mr. President, I am painfully conscious of the fact that the 
opposition which-I shall make to the printing of the entire 
document may be ascribed to invidious motives. Indeed, I have 
been painfully conscious also of the fact that objections to the 
expenditure of money, and particularly small sums, are fre- 
quently supposed to be actuated by some other motive than 
the desire to prevent needless expense. It is, therefore, with 
some degree of reluctance that I still object to the printing of 
this document with the proposed exhibits. 

Of course my views with regard to the subject of leasing the 
public lands, and converting the Government of the United 
States into a landlord of a vast estate, are well known here. 
Because they are well known in this body, it is obvious that an 
objection upon my part to the publication of a document of this 
sort might be thought to be prompted more by a desire to hamper 
the discussion of the situation, and the successful outcome of the 
bills that are soon to be introduced upon the subject, than to a 
desire to save money. Notwithstanding that, Mr. President, I 
feel impelled, not only by my sense of duty as a Senator but be- 
cause of the attitude which my party ostensibly, at least, has 
assumed upon the subject, to protest against needless expendi- 
tures of the public money when they seem to me to be needless. 

I do not believe in a parsimony which is actuated only by a 
desire to be penurious or to refuse to spend money where it may 
be necessary. There are multitudes of objects for which the 
expenditure of the public treasure is absolutely necessary; and 
it would be most unwise to present objections, whether specious 
r substantial, to appropriations that are needed for the opera- 
ion of the Government and for the welfare of the public. But 
the very fact that these demands are here and that they are con- 
stantly increasing suggests to me the necessity of objecting 
whereyer a proposed expenditure, however small it may be, 
either absolutely or relatively, is unnecessary. 

In this instance the amount which is involved is compara- 
tively small; but it is the accumulation of these small amounts 
which in the aggregate presents such an appalling figure at the 
close of a Congressional session. It is due to the comparative 
ease with which an insignificant sum may be voted out of the 
‘Treasury, for purposes which, of course, are entirely legitimate, 
that the public is confronted with an enormous aggregate sum 
when our labors are at an end and we have adjourned. It is 
therefore necessary, if we are going earnestly and honestly to 
reduce the expenditures of the Government, to look as well to 
those which are insignificant in amount as to those which are 
very large; perhaps more so, because the latter, by the very fact 
of their size, attract public attention, while those which are 
small do not do so. 

Mr. President, I want to say with regard to this particular 
matter that if it were necessary, in my judgment, in order to 
establish the existence of a monopoly in water power, that we 
should issue a report accompanied by illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams, whatever the cost was I should be in favor. of it. 
But I am unable—perhaps because of my obtuseness—to under- 
stand how a proposition of that sort can be supported or proven 
by illustrations, by tables, by diagrams, or by other accessories 
to the results of an investigation. There are some things, per- 
haps, which may be demonstrated in that way, and in that way 
oniy, but certainly not a proposition of this kind. 

I do not think any man who has studied the subject to the 
extent that I have—and I think most Senators have—can doubt 
for a moment the fact that there is in the United States a 
monopoly or series of monopolies in hydroelectric power, in its 
generation, and in its sale. It is here; it has been with us for 
some time, and it always will be with us, because it is one of 
those elements which necessarily form the nucleus of a monopoly. 
You can no more avoid a monopoly in the generation and dis- 


tribution of electric power than you can avoid the operation of 
the law of gravity. 

Water, gas, transportation, lines of communication, and meth- 
ods of communication, this great element known as the electric 
current—these, Mr. President, are inseparable from monopoly; 
and as a consequence they all should be in control of and owned 
by the public, through their governmental agencies, and operated 
for the benefit of the public. That is a condition which can be 
neither added to nor subtracted from by all the diagrams in the 
world. 

Why, then, should we expend the sum of twenty-odd thousand 
dollars in embellishing and illustrating a report in order to 
prove something that is self-evident, in order to establish some- 
thing which is so apparent? No man can avoid the acknowledg- 
ment of the fact who will look at the situation as it is from one 
end of this country to the other. In any legislation by this body, 
whether it take the form of a leasing bill or whether we go back 
to the old system which prevailed before a leasing bill was 
designed or suggested, whether we legislate or fail to legislate, 
that monopoly is going to continue. No power on earth can 
break it except the power of the Government exercised on its 
own account, which will not break it, but will transfer and 
transpose it from private into public hands. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, Mr. President, feeling that way, I 
object, and object most strenuously, to the publication of any- 
thing connected with this report except what is called “ vol- 
ume 1.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Col- 
orado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Is it not a fact that the action of the Government of the 
United States in withdrawing water-power sites and prevent- 
ing the development of water power in all the Western States 
has had the effect of giving 2 monopoly to those who were first 
in the business? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think, Mr. President, it has accelerated 
that process of monopoly which was an inevitable operation. 
There is no question but that it has strengthened and solidified 
a situation which perhaps would not have become so complete 
at so early a period of time. 

Why, then, Mr. President, should we expend this money? 
“Oh,” Senators say, and the argument is made outside, “it is 
necessary that we should incur this expense in order to give cir- 
culation to this document, and thereby demonstrate to the peo- 
ple the existence of a monopoly, legislation to correct which is 
needed.” $ 

Mr. President, I think it was said by President Taft that the 
way to bury a fact, in Washington at least, is to put it in a 
report or in a mass of testimony going with the report. That is 
the statement of an obvious truth which the experience of all 
of us, I think, justifies. 

There is not one man out of ten thousand who, on receiving a 
copy of this report, will pay any attention whatever to this huge 
mass of diagrams and illustrations. On the contrary, their 
number and extent will repel rather than attract his attention. 

I saw the other day I think it was six or eight volumes, 
perhaps more, of a report of an industrial commission, com- 
posed of Members of the House of Representatives, which visited 
different parts of the country and took vast masses of testi- 
mony upon the industrial and economic condition of the coun- 
try. It was a commission which at that time attracted much 
attention. Indeed it was quite as important and quite as 
prominent in 1901 as the so-called Walsh Industrial Commission 
in more recent times. Yet I venture to say that 90 per cent 
of the people of the United States not only never read it or 
anything else except the report, but that 95 per cent of the 
people have forgotten that there ever was such a commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. The cost of the publication of the document 
certainly mounted into the thousands of dollars. It was a com- 
plete and absolute waste, and was done for the identical pur- 
pose which it is now proposed to publish this document, to en- 
lighten the people with reference to a matter which has already 
been so exploited both in Congress and in the public press as 
that no definite information can very well be obtained about it. 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to say to the Senator that 
my impression is the report he refers to consists of 19 volumes 
and it cost some $140,000. I quite agree with the Senator that 
that amount was exorbitant and that there was a waste of 
money in that connection. This is an entirely different situa- 
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tion. I should like to draw the attention of the Senator to 
this thought. Here was a resolution offered in the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish the Senate with all information in his possession 
as to the ownership and control of the water-power sites in the United 
States, showing what proportion of such water-power sites is in pri- 
vate ownership and by what companies and corporations such sites in 
private ownership are owned and controlled; what horsepower has 

en developed and what proportion of it is owned and controlled by 
such private companies and corporations; and any facts bearing upon 
the question as to the existence of a monopoly in the ownership and 
control of hydroelectric power in the United States. 

That resolution was passed by the unanimous consent of the 
Senate, and the department was directed to do this great work. 
It has gone on at an enormous expense and done the work. 
Here is the result of it. Is it right that we should order this 
printing to be done? Shall it be treated as something done 
that it is not worth while to print and chuck it in a pigeonhole 
and let it rest? It is better to say that it is worth while to 
print it and that the information is important, that it concerns 
one of the greatest resources of the country, and that the mate- 
rial ought to be put in a shape where it can be of useful service. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for the 
information which he has given us concerning the extent, both 
in volume and in expense, of the report to which I had just 
referred. I saw about five or six volumes of the document at 
the time mentioned, and assumed, as it seems, erroneously 
that the number of volumes then apparent constituted the en- 
tire report. I am now informed that that report consisted of 
19 volumes and cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $140,000. 
The Senator says, and says very properly, that much of that 
money was squandered; and this, he thinks, will not be the 
case, because our methods of printing are more economic, and 
also, I presume, because of this resolution 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is not so much of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. And because there is not so much of it; but 
that is simply a difference in degree. If it is unnecessary to 
spend one dollar, it is just as much incumbent upon this body 
to decline to do it as would be the case if the amount involved 
were a million dollars; the principle is the same. The sum, 
though insignificant, frequently results, of course, in the ac- 
complishment of a measure or the carrying out of a purpose, 
whereas the larger defeats itself by reason of its magnitude 
aa the evident effect upon the public sentiment of the expendi- 

re, . 

Mr. President, coming to the resolution to which the Senator 
kindly called my attention at the time he was reading, I ap- 
proached his desk with a view of obtaining a momentary pos- 
session of the document itself and exhibiting it to the Senate; 
but I see that it is not there and that I can not do it. This 
resolution is one which requires that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be— 
directed to furnish the Senate with all information in his possession 
as to the ownership and control of the water-power sites in the United 
States, showing what proportion of such water-power sites is in private 
ownership— 

I will stop right there. Is it necessary to print this huge 
document, which has been furnished by the Secretary in com- 
pliance with this resolution, in order to show what proportion 
of water-power sites are in private ownership? Will not that 
appear in the volume that it is proposed by us to publish? Sup- 
pose that instead of the report which has been furnished here 
the report to the Secretary of Agriculture of everyone of his 
subordinates had been added to it and the proposition be made 
to print it, could it in any wise add to the information which 
the Senate desires? What the Senate wants to know and what 
the people through the Senate are supposed to want to know 
is the proportion of the water-power sites that are in private 
ownership, a matter which can be stated in a few dozen pages 
at least— 
and by what companies and corporations such sites in private owner- 
ship are owned and controlled 

Mr. President, that could be included within the limits of cer- 
tainly not more than 25 or 26 pages, and it is also information 
that has been embodied in other reports and in other printed 
forms more than once, and which are in the possession of the 
Senate— 
what horsepower has been developed and what proportion of it is 
owned and controlled by such private companies and corporations— 

Mr. President, a proposition of that kind made by one con- 
cerning another would bring conclusions, statements, and figures, 
not a vast mass of illustrations and diagrams which at most 
can only confirm the report that will be taken as true as a 
matter of course from one of the departments of the Government 
until the contrary appears— 


and any facts bearing upon the question as to the existence of a 
moore 21 ay the ownership and control of hydroelectric power in the 
Jnit States. 


If the Secretary of Agriculture is possessed of facts bearing 
upon this question not included in the things which are 
specifically requested, I suppose it will be his duty to comply, 
and that he has complied with the order; but is there any 
corresponding duty upon us to publish these facts in the shape 
of diagrams and illustrations at an expense which is altogether 
out of proportion to the importance of the subject and which 
will not accomplish any purpose whatever? A man who does 
not know that there is a monopoly of water power in the 
United States neyer can learn that fact from diagrams and 
illustrations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might say to the Senator, if he will refer to 
page 703 in the volume of the hearings before the committee 
he will find not only the testimony but the diagrams as well. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and I have seen these illustrations in 
the public press [exhibiting]. Mr. President, that looks some- 
thing like a spider's web in a state of ruin. Some pages are 
perhaps not so complex. The object of the particular illustra- 
tion which the Senator called to my attention is designed to 
show the existence of one director in 10 companies and that 
on the opposite page the existence of one director in 4 companies. 
We all know, Mr. President, what the system of interlocking 
directorates is without a lot of cobwebs to illustrate it, and the 
man who does not know it will never learn it from his exam- 
ination of these cobwebs. 

That is a simple proposition. We know that one of the eco- 
nomic abuses of the twentieth century and the latter part of 
the nineteenth century has been the so-called system of inter- 
locking directorates by means of which vast interests are asso- 
ciated and combined together, actually although ostensibly inde- 
pendent, and that through the operation of such a situation a 
condition of economic and industrial monopoly has been cre- 
ated that has threatened the social and the political future of 
the country. We knew that, Mr. President, before the genius 
who drew this illustration ever designed it. We knew that just 
as well before examining it as afterwards, and we do not exam- 
ine it at all. It is an illustration. It costs something to print it. 

I come back to the plea, Is it necessary in order that this 
resolution should be complied with that we should print every- 
thing the Secretary has sent in when the things that are men- 
tioned specifically are already in print? 

Mr. President, I have no desire to delay a vote upon this sub- 
ject. Perhaps, as a matter of fact, we are losing more money in 
discussing it than we would by take a vote and getting rid of 
it. It costs a little something to run the Senate of the United 
States in this day. But I want nevertheless to renew the motion 
made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. I will ask 
the Senator if he has a copy of that motion? If not, I wiil 
state my motion orally. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not a copy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
there is an amendment now pending. The amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertinc] must first be voted 
upon. The amendment of the Senator from South Dakota will 
be stated. š 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the reso- 
lution the following proviso: 

Provided, That Part I of said report be first printed and furnished 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable day. 

Mr. THOMAS. That, of course, assumes the printing of the 
entire document. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana was for printing Part I. I want to offer, as a substi- 
tute, that the committee be authorized to print Part I only of 
the document. The Senator from Utah suggests to me that 
my substitute read as follows: 


Resolved, That the first part 


Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator to insert, after 
the word “ the,” the words Part I of the report.” 

Mr, THOMAS. I will not insist upon any substitute. I will 
offer to amend the resolution of the Senator from Florida by 
inserting the words “Part I of” after the word “ That,” on 
the first line of the resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first question is, I think, on the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending amendment 
now. 5 
Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Colorado can offer his 
amendment afterwards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from South Dakota has a pending amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS, I offer it now, because it goes to the heart 
of the resolution, while the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota is merely designed to determine the manner in 
which the entire document shall be printed. 
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Mr. STERLING. I wish simply to say that my amendment 
was offered with a view to the printing of the entire report. 

Mr. THOMAS. I so understood it. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but in the discussion the other day it 
was stated that the part most needed would be part 1 of the 
report, which would contain the printed matter. It was under- 
stood, too, that it would take some time to print the entire report, 
und in that way we might not have it for use in the discussion of 
the two water-power bills. Hence I offered this amendment 
previding for the printing of part 1 and furnishing the same 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will just excuse me for a 
moment, in regard to the general proposition, Mr. President, I 
wish simply to say that here is the report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture made upon a resolution passed by the Senate at the 
last Congress calling for full information upon this great ques- 
tion. The report has been produced at considerable expense; 
nt an expense, I understand, of about $20,000, and after great 
labor in gathering the data, and now when we most need it for 
use in these discussions comes the proposition to make the re- 
port of no use by not having it printed. 

I think, Mr. President, it is a mistake, and there ought to be 
no objection to the printing of the entire report. I believe these 
maps and illustrations will be of great value, not only now but 
hereafter. This entire report will indicate the present develop- 
ment of water power throughout the United States. It will be a 
work for reference in all future discussions of this subject when 
Congress comes to the consideration of such development 

It seems to me that the report ought to be printed. As I said, 
my amendment was offered with a view to getting that portion 
that would be of most practical use to us as soon as possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I trust that this entire report 
may be printed, and I want to take up a few of the objections 
which have come mostly from the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Colorado on the ground that it is an expense and 
is going to cost the Government money. However, in their dis- 
cussion they wandered off and talked about something else soo 
was expensive. We can get quite nearly to the 
have already put the Government to and what it will cost Hen 
now to print the entire document. 

Let me say that, in my judgment, if it be printed as a docu- 
ment it will become in the future a handbook on this subject. 
It is the most concise and the greatest collection of data upon 
the question of water power that has ever been printed any- 
where at any time by anybody. I gather that from the review 
that has been made of it by the official who has had charge of 
the collection and the gathering of this evidence. 

First, as to the cost. The Secretary of Agriculture has done 
this work in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will allow me, my understand- 
ing is that it was done by the Secretary of Agriculture long 
before, or at least a considerable time before, the resolution 
was introduced and passed. 

Mr. NORRIS, The Senator, in the main, is mistaken. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be. That is my information. It comes 
from an authoritative source. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator probably was not here when the 
Senator from Florida read a letter showing about what pro- 
portion is new and what had been gathered up before. He 
probably was not here the other day when I put into the RECORD 
a letter frem the Chief Forester showing what is new and what 
had been printed before. 

Now, we have an estimate of cost here up to date. The Sec- 
retary’s office said it has cost now up to date to comply with the 
order of the Senate in gathering together this information 

22,700. That includes the salaries of the men who are regu- 
larly engaged in the department and who have been detailed to 
this work. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will please let me finish this 
statement, I will be obliged to him. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I want to ask a question on that very 
point. 

Mr, NORRIS. I want to finish this point And then I will 
be glad to have the Senator interrupt me. 

Of this amount $10,500 has been apportioned chargeable to 
employees who are already in the service and whose salary we 
would have paid anyway, whether they were engaged in this 
or in nothing or in some other work, so that the extra expense 
was only 83,200. 

In the estimate, that it will cost in round numbers 520,000 
to print this document in the entirety, there is contained the 
salary and the expense of paying men who are already in the 
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Government employ whom we would have to pay anyway if 
this was not ordered printed. 

There would be some extra expense, which would be compara- 
tively small, perhaps in the same proportion as the expense 
that has already been incurred. 

Now, I will be glad to yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to get in mind, if the Senator 
is able to give me the information, how much it cost the 
Government after the Senate had passed the resolution direct- 
ing the department to furnish the report for the plans and the 
illustrations? 

Mr. NORRIS. I judge from the report I have here, from the 
outline of the work and when it was done, that nearly all the 
amount that I have given here has been expended after the 
resolution authorizing the Secretary to gather the facts was 


passed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That may be, but I do not know and 
the Senator only infers, as I understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not draw any other inference, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will state the reason why I ask the 
question. On one of the several occasions when the Senate has 
entertained itself and others in the rolling of this delicate morsel 
about from place to place, I understood the Senater from Utah 
to say that the plans, illustrations, diagrams, and drawings, or 
whatever they are, referred to in part as cobwebs by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], had all been made before the 
Senate passed the resolution directing the department to collect 
this information. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they had not. That is incorrect, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to know whether that is 
true, one way or the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the statement I made was 
that the great bulk of the illustrations had been prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture before the introduction of the 
resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, just a moment. The Senator from Con- 
necticut asked me the question whether it had all been done. 
My answer was in reply to the question of the Senator from 
Connecticut. I do not claim that all the diagrams were made 
afterwards, but I do claim that the great bulk of the work was 
done and the expense incurred after the Senate passed its reso- 
lution. . 

Mr. BRANDEGED. In fact, I asked the Senator two ques- 
tions: First, I asked him how much had been spent since we 
passed the resolution for the plans and diagrams, and the 
Senator could not answer the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator never asked me that before. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Yes; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether he did or not, I could not state how 
much has been spent for the plans. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. And the preparation of the plans. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that they have spent anything 
for plans. In my judgment they do not have any plans. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. My conception of the matter was drawn 
from the statement of the Senator from Utah. I understood 
him to say the other day that almost all the work upon the 
plans had been done by the department before the Senate passed 
its resolution. I may have been wrong; I may not have under- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah has said in the main 
that was true. He has repeated that a good many times. I 
have no personal knowledge—I was not following these men 
around when they were doing the work—but I have their writ- 
ten word, and, if they are correct, the Senator from Utah is 
vastly mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah may have some per- 
sonal knowledge of it, but his opinion is in direct conflict with 
what has been placed in the record from the department com- 
ing from the Senator from Florida and what has been placed 
in the record from the same department coming to myself. 
I am only offering the evidence that was in my possession. I 
do not claim to know anything about it personally. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that the statement I made here is made from my own personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator, has he ever seen any 
of the plans that are included in the document we are trying 
to print? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator read what the report con- 
tains? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The document we are trying to print and the 
Senator is trying to prevent from being printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not read every word of it. I have read 
most of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Then how does the Senator know from his 
personal knowledge that the plans and everything are simply a 
reprint? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is how the Senator knows: The report was 
prepared by Mr. Merrill. Mr. Merrill prepared the table and 
illustrations; that is, they were prepared under his directions. 
Mr. Merrill- was before the Public Lands Committee, not once 
but twice, and perhaps three times. He was before the Lands 
Committee of the House. 

I want to say to the Senate that many of these illustrations 
were presented to the Public Lands Committee to emphasize the 
testimony that Mr. Merrill gave before the committee. Mr. 
Merrill, I am informed—I do not say this upon my own knowl- 
edge—asked the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] to introduce 
the resolution in order that those interested might have it 
printed as a public document and get it into shape, so that Mr. 
Merrill could distribute it wherever he desired, and not only 
Mr. Merrill but the officials of the-department who are inter- 
ested in the subject. That is why I say that I know that the 
bulk of the information was collected before the introduction of 
the resolution. I do not know the cost of collecting it; I do 
not know whether or not it has been stated here what was the 
cost of collecting the whole of the information contained in the 
tables and illustrations; but I do know that the great bulk 
of it was collected before the resolution was introduced into 
this body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, of course, if this work were all done 
before then, everybody in the department who has furnished 
this information has at least been mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say “all.” I do not want the Senator 
to place me in that position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, they have been mistaken in the main, 
then, Let me read something of what they say, for the Senator 
has denied it so many times that it will be necessary to read 
some things which I have read before. 

However, before I do that, I want to say that this streak of 
economy which has now taken possession of the Senator from 
Utah, if applied to this body—and that is where he is trying 
to apply it—in the consideration of this particular resolution, 
it would be found that it has cost the taxpayers more money 
by the fight and the delay that has taken place up to this hour 
upon this resolution by the Senator from Utah than it would 
cost to print this document. Three times this resolution has 
been up, and three times it has been delayed by the Senator 
from Utah until either an adjournment came or until the morn- 
ing hour expired. If we count expense, as the Senator wants 
to count expense in the Government Printing Office, we shall 
have already spent more than $20,000 in resisting the cost of 
the printing of a publication that would not cost more than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator’s argument holds 
good, no Senator should ever open his mouth in this body to 
oppose anything or to approve of anything, but should swallow 
down whatever is presented. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that would not be the fact, by any means; 
and the Senator from Utah, if he were consistent, instead of 
taking the time of the Government Printing Office employees 
in printing what he says of the taxpayers having to pay all 
this money, would know that, as a matter of fact, as to three- 


fourths, or perhaps four-fifths, of that money, the taxpayers’ 


would have to pay anyway, whether this document is printed 
or not; That is on an exact par with my illustration, and I 
offer it only for that purpose. I offer that illustration of such 
expense to stand side by side with the Senator's illustration of 
expense as applying to the Government Printing Office; and 
it is an exact parallel. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the Government Printing Office is not run in 
that way. The Government Printing Office has a certain num- 
ber of people employed, it is true, but they print each day 
everything that they can possibly print; and as the Senator 
knows the Rxconb. has to be printed every day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, all of the other printing which can be 
put off by way of public documents and the reprint of such 
documents the printing of which is authorized by Congress is 
put off until the summer time. Every em that is set, every line 
that is printed, would cost the United States just as much if it 
were printed to-day as it would if it were left to be printed 
during the summer time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not disputed that. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator, then—— 

Mr. NORRIS. We propose to print this document if we can 
get the resolution through while Congress is in session. We 
want to print it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we print this report while Congress is in 
session, it will require just that much more printing to be done 
when Congress is not in session, and will then cost the Govern- 
ment just as much as it would if printed now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The same argument would apply to the 
Senator’s speeches to-day, yesterday, and the day before, and 
a few days before that, when this resolution was up. If he 
had not said anything, the employees of the Government Print- 
ing Office would not have had to set up the type by which his 
speech was printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. They could have been doing something else 
and have thereby saved the taxpayers some money. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is also true. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator from Utah was talking 
we were paying the salaries of all these pages around here, the 
other Senators, and everybody else. Their salaries have been 
going right along. 

SEVERAL Senators. The other Senators!” 

Mr. NORRIS. I say advisedly the other Senators,“ because 
the other day when some of the older Senators were not here 
I understand the pages organized a new Senate; that they 
raised their salaries to $7,500 a year and lowered ours to $2.50 
a day [laughter]; and I am not sure but what they were wise, 
and that the country would approve their action if it got a 
chance to do so. 

Mr. President, about this matter being new, I do not believe 
I will repeat all that I have before read, but I am going to 
read some of it. Here is something that is contained in the 
document that the Senator from Utah does not want printed: 


There are given in part 3 charts and tables showing the relations 
of individuals to various public-utility electric companies and to bank- 
ing institutions, the relations of these public-utility electric com- 
panies to each other and to certain banking institutions. This mate- 
rial is almost entirely new. It has never, arepe in very minor degree, 
been presented hitherto in any Government publication. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield now, and I will tell the Sena- 
tor why I will not yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get a vote. I am just a little bit 
inclined to think that there is some filibustering tactics that 
are being used to delay this matter, because it has been put 
off three times, and I do not want to be the means of talking 
it to death. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no filibustering on my part. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is talked to death, it will be the Senator 
from Utah who has to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat, there has been no filibustering on my 


part. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah is going to start to 
do it now, in the face of his denial and in the face of my re- 
fusal to yield. I suppose I am helpless to prevent it, and the 
Senator can go ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was going to say is this—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That the statement which has just been read 
by the Senator from Nebraska certainly can not be absolutely 
true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that the Senator does not believe it, 
and, of course 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, it is not coming from me, but it is 
coming from the department, the men who have done this work. 
The Senator from Utah denies all of it; I understand that. I 
want to put both sides in evidence. We have the Senator's 
word that there is in the report practically nothing new, and 
I am reading statements from the officials of the department 
of what they claim. Now, if they are all false, if they do not 
tell the truth, then the Senator from Utah clearly is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not ask anybody 
to take his word. The Senator from Utah can show the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And also the Senate that the information has 
heretofore been printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator from Utah will claim that 
we can get everything somewhere else. If we had a bill here 
to take the census of mules and hogs in Utah, I suppose the 
Senator from Utah would get up and say, “ Why, I can get 
that information in Utah; we do not need any census; we will 
save the money. If anybody wants to know how many mules 
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and hogs. there are in Utah, let 
hogs and count the mules, and 


Utah and count the 
all that informa- 
tion.” That is true also as to this information; you can get it 
all. Those who collected it had to go somewhere else to get 
it, but they have gathered it together here in a publication for 
the use not only of the Senate but of the entire country. I 
want to say to you that if this information is printed it will 
be a handbook, it will be an authority. It is the gathering 
together of information on the question of water never before 
collected in one document. As the Senator from Colorado said, 
although opposing the resolution, there is no doubt that there 
have been great combinations and monopolies in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power; but this is the first time that in- 
formation relative thereto has been all gathered together and 
put in concise form, so that not only Senators but the people 
of the United States can read it. I anticipate there will be a 
great demand for it. I would not be surprised if it should be 
necessary to make a reprint of it. If we do, it will be because 
of the demand coming from people who want to know something 
about the combination of hydroelectric powers with financial 
institutions and banking institutions, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Do I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to claim, upon the authority of the department, that there is 
matter in this report bearing on the question of the monopoly 
and monopolization of these powers which is not in the printed 
report already made? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLAPP. It seems to me that that is a vital question.“ 
If true, the report should be published. If, on the other hand, 
as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] says, this all appears, 
not by going to Utah to get it, but in a public document which 
we have already printed, then there is no necessity for repub- 
lishing it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose, for instance, the information I have 
read as to the connection of these various water-power corpora- 
tions with the banking institutions, and the connection of public 
utility electric companies with each other all exists, but these 
people have gone out and obtained it, and they say here: 

This material is almost entirely-new. It has never, except in very 
minor degree, been presented hitherto in any Government publication. 

They went all over the United States to get it. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is the real issue, I do not think people 
should go to various divergent sources apart from one another, 
but if, as the Senator from Utah says, the information read 
by the Senator from Nebraska as coming from the department is 
already in governmental or congressional publications, it might 
be a serious question whether or not we wanted to reprint it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that as to some of 
this information that is true. For instance, a man came before 
the Public Lands Committee of the Senate year before last and 
last year and testified and gave some information. You can go 
into those reports and dig it out if you have time, or if you have 
a sufficient number of employees they may dig it out for you, 
perhaps. It may be that the year before somebody else testi- 
fied before the House Committee on Public Lands and somebody 
else testified at some hearings in New York City, and somebody 
may have put it in some public document somewhere. You might 
gather most of it together, but if you should bring it down to 
date and should gather it together and put it in one volume, under 
one head, I contend that that would be the only way in which 
it could be of any practical use to us or to any of the people. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is not a question of the report containing some 
of the information. The question is, Does the document which 
the Senator from Utah has—and I suppose it relates to this 
subject—contain all of the information? If that claim is cor- 
rect, that is one thing. The department seems to claim that 
some of this material that relates to the matter of monopoly and 
monopolistic relations has not been printed. If it has not, un- 
doubtedly it ought to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am trying to say. The depart- 
ment says it has not been printed. Now I will read just a little 
further. 

In the hearings before the Public Lands Committee of the House 
and Senate— 

I should like to have the attention of the Senator from Minne- 
sota to this, and I hope the Senator from Utah will not inter- 
rupt him while I am giving him this information— 


In the hearings before the Public Lands Committee— 


That is in various hearings— 
of the House and Senate, certain 
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esented by repre- 
Et of this port 


material has been 
sentatives of this department along the lines of Part 


That is the part relating to the financial connection between 
banking institutions and various other corporations with inter- 
locking directorates. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is part 3? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


But such material as was presented in the h 
few corporations and amounted to less than one-tenth of the data pre- 
sented in this report, while the data concerning the relations of public 
. — to companies to banking institutions has never been 
sen 


pre- 
fore. 

That is what is said by the men who have gathered together this 
information and presented it to the Senate in answer to a com- 
mand of the Senate, and I am offering their word as against 
that of the Senator from Utah, who says that a great portion 
of it has been presented and that he can show various diagrams 
that have been presented not only by men from the department 
but by water-power men and bankers and bond dealers who have 
appeared before the committee. I listened to them myself for 
weeks in the Public Lands Committee, and they gave a great deal 
of valuable information, but if the Senator wanted to get some 
information on one particular phase of the subject and had to 
search through 40 or 50 volumes to get it, he would find that it 
was difficult. The men who have made this report say that 
a great deal of it can not be found anywhere else; that it is 
entirely new. Less than one-tenth, they say, has been presented 
to the committees, A 

Mr. President, I think we ought to have a vote on the resolu- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, I am willing, of course, to abide 
by the judgment of the Senate. I hope it will print the report 
in full; but if it does not do so, I will have to take my medicine 
like anybody else. We have had this matter up three times, and 
on every occasion it has been talked to death. On each occasion 
it has been discussed until we had to adjourn or until the morn- 
ing hour was over. It is not fair to stifle this resolution. Let 
us come to a vote on it, and whatever may be the decision of the 
Senate we will all have to abide by it, whether it be to print all of 
the report or to print part of it or none of it. 

I desire, in conclusion, to call attention to the fact that even 
though $20,000 would have to be paid out in cash—which it 
would not to print this information, which has been gathered 
together at an expense of over $20,000—even though that were 
all true, it would be a mere bagatelle compared with the impor- 
tance of the subject to which it relates. There is undeveloped 
water power throughout the United States running into the mil- 
lions. The question of water power in all parts of the United 
States is a live issue; people want information upon it; Senators 
and Representatives in Congress want information upon it; and 
here is something to give light on a question which is being agi- 
tated everywhere and which involves millions of dollars and 
the happiness of millions of people. I submit that it is penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to stop now, after we have gathered this 
information and not put it in such shape that it will be usable. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I should like to make an in- 

quiry of the Senator. Of course, it is a vital question; there is 
no doubt about that; and I do not think we should stand upon 
the cost of information to the American public. The question 
that now presents itself, to my mind, is whether—and that is 
what I ask the Senator from Nebraska because of his familiarity 
with the matter—the proposed material to be published is such 
a complete review of the subject that it should be printed, or 
whether it is incomplete, and we will still want more informa- 
tion in order to put before the public in one concise body the 
information that is desired on this question? 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in answer to that question, I 
will state what is my understanding of the matter. Of course, 
the Senator must understand I get my information from such 
documents as I have been reading from, from the department, 
and from those who have been engaged in this work; I have not 
had an epportunity to examine the document itself; but I give 
it to the Senator as my honest conviction and judgment that, if 
it shall be published, it will be the most complete publication of 
its kind in the world. While, perhaps, in the future it may get 
out of date, as the Senator can well understand, up to date it 
is the most complete compendium on the subject that has ever 
been published, and a great deal of it is not now in print, never 
has been, and can not be obtained in any other way than in that 
which is now proposed. 5 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, my sympathies are very much 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in his effort to avoid 
expense. Of course, I realize that, unless somebody makes that 
his business, extravagance will result for which there is no 
excuse. The task of one who takes upon himself that burden 
is not a pleasant one. I tried it for a few years, until I got 
the reputation of being a common scold, and practically aban- 
doned the effort. So, as I have said, my sympathies are with 


involved only a 
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the Senator from Utah. At the same time, I believe that it is 
always important tliat the public have the fullest information, 
especially ow a subject of this kind, and, in view of the plain, 
unequivocal. declaration of the department that a small per- 
centage only of this material has already been published, I 
feel constrained to vote for the full publication of it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, this very matter of the publi- 
cation of this report or document haus been before the Senate 
three or four times within the last week or 10 days, and hours 
of the time of the Senate have been wasted in discussions that 
have been one day after another repetitions of what was said 
the day before. There is not a Senator who has given any 
attention to this matter who does not know enough about it to 
vote on it intelligently. 

We proceed like amateurs. The Senator from Nebraska said 
that the pages had organized a new legislature here, and had 
just raised their salaries: to $7,500 a year and reduced those of 
Senators bearing commissions to $2.50 a day. I do not think 
the pages could do much worse than the Senators themselves 
are doing in taking hours on three or four days merely to re- 
peat what has been said by them the day before. Why, my 
friend from Utah has made the same speech on this subject 
several times. I am not criticizing him, because he is not 
alone in that; others have done the same thing. 

. Now, Mr. President, I rise to inquire whether the Senate is 
ready to vote on this question now? 

SEVERAL Seyarons. Vote! 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to vote, so far as I am 
concerned, but I merely wish to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Srzntaxd] if he will not withdraw his amendment, 
so that the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Tuomas] may be first voted on? That would not com- 
plicate matters at all; and if the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado should be voted down, then the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota could be adopted if the Sen- 
ate so desired. 

Mr. STONE. Let us not start another discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be no discussion about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that course would save time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would save time, and I suggest it in order 
to save time. 

Mr. STERLING. I consent that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado may be first disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], 
which the Secretary will state. 

The Secrerary. After the word that,“ in line 1, it is pro- 
posed to insert Part I of,” so as to read: That Part I of the 
report be printed,” and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Lask for the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. I do 
not see him in his seat, and therefore I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCcmeerr}.. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Survery]. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 7 

Mr. CHILTON. I inquire if the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Fart] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from New Mexico has not voted. 

Mr. CHILTON, I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I inquire if the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] has voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I have a general pair with that 
Senator. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr: THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCuaterr] to the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Surra] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gonztax], who is absent, and for that 
reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean]. S 


Mr. BRYAN. 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] and therefore withhold my 


I have a general pair with the junior Senator 


vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. He is not present and I 
am not at liberty to vote. If he were present and I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. OLARK]. 
He seems not to be present on the roll call, and I ask leave to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I am ‘informed that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrr] is not present. I therefore with- 
hold my vote, being paired with him. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the negative). When I 
yoted I did not observe that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Lieprrr], with whom I have a pair, was absent from the 
Chamber. I transfer that pair to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Paran] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire again to announce 
the absence of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] on Official business. 8 

The result was announced —-yeas 17, nays 39, as follows: 


YBAS—1T. 
Bankhead Jones moot Vardaman 
Brandegee fe Sutherland Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. - Martin, Va. Swanson ` 
du Pont liver omas 
Harding Shafroth Thompson 

NATS—39. 
Ashurst Hollis Nelson Robinson 
Beckham Hughes Newlands Sheppard 
Broussard Husting Norris Shields 
Catron Kenyon Owen Simmons 
Chamberlain Kern Page Smith, Ga. 
Clapp La Follette Pittman Smith, 8. C. 
Cummins Lane Poindexter Sterling 
Fletcher Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Underwood 
Hardwick wis Ransdell Walsh 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Reed 

NOT VOTING—40. 

Borah Fall McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Gallinger McLean Smith, Md. 
Bryan Gof Myers Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Gore O’Gorman Stone 
Chilton Gronna Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. James Penrose ‘Townsend 
Colt Johnson, Me. Phelan Warren 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Weeks 
Curtis Lee, Md. herman Willlams 
Dillingham Lippitt Shively Works 


So the amendment of Mr. Troaras was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I now renew my amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the resolution it is proposed to 
add the following: 

Provided, That part 1 of said report be first printed and furnished 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As far as I am concerned, I see no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of moving 
an executive session. In the meantime, before I make the mo- 
tion, I should like to have it understood, in the event the motion 
to go into executive session is agreed to, whether the unfinished 
business retains its status without a further request to lay it 
aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no doubt but that 
the unfinished business goes over as the unfinished business of 
to-morrow. All intervening business is out of the way. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, let me ask. the Senator from 
Missouri if he has any objection to the Senate remaining in 
session a while longer so that a bill in which the Post Office De- 
partment is very much interested, and which will not take a 
great deal of time, may be taken up and considered? So far as 
the unfinished business is concerned, if that bill should become 
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the unfinished business temporarily the Senate could change it. 
There is no disposition on the part of anybody to displace the 
unfinished business by a request to consider a bill in which the 
Post Office Department is very much interested. 

I made the suggestion to the Senator from Missouri in the 
hope that this bill could be taken up and disposed of within a 
very short time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if there were any prospect of 
that hope being realized, I would not put any obstacle, if I 
could, in the way of the Senator from Florida. I am very anx- 
ious to get some executive business before the Senate, particu- 
larly the pending treaties; and unless some time is taken for 
that purpose in the evening we can not do it at all. I wish the 
Senator would not object to the course I propose. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not going to object. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 40 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 6 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, February 9, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONPIRMATIONS. 


Drecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 8, 1916. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 


Charles M. Sleeper to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 1, with headquarters at Portland, Me. 


POSTMASTERS: 
FLORIDA. 
J. D. Argyle, West Palm Beach. 
KANSAS. 
George E. Bentley, Burr Oak. 
Vardie V. Goeden, Lakin. 
D. G. M. Keen, Greenleaf. 
L. M. Rich, Coldwater. 
NEW 
James W. Harmon, Melrose. 
Skillman C. Hunter, Texico. 
i PENNSYLVANIA. 
William Critchfield, Herminie. 
WISCONSIN. 
Henry E. Steinbring, Fall Creek. 


MEXICO, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 8, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer : 

O Lord of life and light, love and happiness, help us to raise 
the curtains and windows of our souls that the light of heaven 
and its pure air may come in; that with patience, firmness, 
courage, and nobility of soul we may meet the circumstances 
and trials of everyday life unperturbed. “Tis easy to be 
pleasant when life flows along like a song, but the man worth 
while is the man with a smile when everything goes dead 
wrong.” Give us the heart that brings the smile that we may 
go on our way rejoicing, assured that all things work together 
for good to them that love God. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE LATE HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for a few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I give notice that 
I will not object to the gentleman, but I will to any other 
similar request. 


The SPEAKER. Is chere objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it is my Sad duty to announce 
to the House the death of Hon. W. P. Hepburn, of Iowa, for- 
merly and for many years a most distinguished and able Mem- 
ber of this House. Col. Hepburn died yesterday at his home 


in Clarinda, Iowa. His death was unexpected and comes as a 


shock to his friends, for, although he had been seriously ill for 
months, lately he had rallied, and believed he would soon be 
able to return to his work here in Washington. It will not be 
possible for me at this time adequately to review his dis- 
tinguished career, but later I shall present to the House an 
appreciation of his life and service. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the an- 
nouncement of Col. Hepburn’s death, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, we, of course. are all deeply 
distressed by the loss of this great man, the Hon. William 
P. Hepburn, of Iowa, who was a leader in this House so long, 
during which time he presided over the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with great dignity, ability, and im- 
partiality, and for a longer period than any other man who 
occupied the chair. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that a resolution be read 
which was adopted by that committee this morning on hearing 
of his death. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution in the time of the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FORRIGN COMMERCE, 


I1OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1916. 


In regular session the committee adopted the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. SIMs, of Tennessee: 

“ Resolved, That this committee has learned with profound sorrow 
of the death of Hon. William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, our former dis- 
tinguished chairman, who so long presided with dignity, impartiality, 
and ability over the deliberations o? this committee and contributed 
so much to the valuable legislation of this Republic. Ile has left his 
impress upon the legislation and the lives of his fellow men as few 
men have ever done in the history of the world. His loss is a source 
of individual grief to cach of us. We appreciated his fine qualities 
of heart and mind, and we rejoice that he was spared by a merciful 
Providence so long to bless his country, to encourage and uplift his 
fellow men, and to accomplish such great things in enacting and en- 
forcing our laws. We realize that a great man has fallen this day, 
and we extend to his family and his neighbors our profound and heart- 
felt sympathy.” 

We direct the clerk of this committee to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to Mrs. Hepburn, for whom this committee has always felt 
tender affection, as well as high admiration, and we request the chair- 
man to have this resolution read in the House, where our great de- 
ceased friend so long exemplified his power and fairness as a leader 
in legislation. 

Unanimously adopted. 

W. C. Abamsox, Chairman, 
Wirus J. Davis, Clerk. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a railroad bridge 
across the west branch of the Susquehanna River from the 
borough of Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough 
of West Milton, Union County, Pa.; and 

S. 3977. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a railroad bridge across the Susquehanna River from 
the borough of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Mon- 
roe Township, Snyder County, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey members 
of the joint select committee on the part of the Senate as 
provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,“ for the disposition of useless papers in the Department 
of Labor. 


The message also announced that the Vice President lad 
appointed Mr. Jones and Mr. Martine of New Jersey members 
of the joint select committee on the part of the Senate as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Department 
of the Interior. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested : 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution fo appoint Alexander Graham 
Bell a member of the Bourd of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 
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EXTENSION OF REMAREKS—COLOMBIAN TREATY, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the Colom- 
bian treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Colombian treaty. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. There is a bill—H. R. 540—that was re- 
ferred to the Private Calendar by some kind of a twist, but 
which ought to go to the Union Calendar. The title of the bill 
is For the relief of settlers within the limits of the grant to 
the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Railroad Co.,” and 
it involves to some extent the Government's right to grant. 
Without objection, it will be referred to the Union Calendar. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 381. An act to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous goy- 
ernment for those islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

S. 3978. An act to authorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a railroad bridge 
across the west branch of the Susquehanna River, from the 
borough of Milton, Northumberland County, Pa., to the borough 
of West Milton, Union County, Pa.; to the ‘Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3077. An act to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a railroad bridge across the Susquehanna River, from the 
borough of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe 
Township, Snyder County, Pa.; to the Committee ọn Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munications: 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mn. SPEAKER: I to tender 8 8 as a member 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives 


Yours, very trul, 
a 5 H. GARLAND DUPRÉ, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., February 8, 1918. 
To the SPEAKER : 


I hereby request to be relieved from further service on the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 
Respectfully, B. G. HUMPHREYS. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignations will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 
FLOOD SUFFERERS. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kentucky rise? 

Mr. BARKLEY. To ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is no emergency, I presume? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY] is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last Friday, I think it was, 
or Thursday, the Senate passed a bill appropriating the sum of 
$100,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley 
and its tributaries. That bill was, of course, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House. Those of us who 
represent districts that are affected by this flood, which is almost 
as great as, if not greater, than that which existed three years 
ago, have been appealing to the Committee on Appropriations 
to report to the House the bill passed by the Senate. On last 
Saturday the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
IMr. FrrzeEraALp] made a statement in the Recorp explaining 
his opposition to the appropriation, and presented a telegram 


from Col. Markham, I believe, an Army officer located in 
Memphis, claiming there was no relief needed, and, in fact, that 
representations had been made to him that people did not want 
relief in the shape of rations or provisions. I have in my hand 
a telegram which I have just received from the mayor of Hick- 
man, Ky., a city of about 6,000 inhabitants, in which he states 
the conditions there. I desire to have this telegram read from 
the Clerk’s desk in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the telegram as a part 
of the remarks of the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HICKMAN, Ky., February 7, 1916. 
ALREN W. BARKLEY, 
Washington, D. G.: 

We have -fed 1,500 people to-day, also have clothed those that were 
in absolute destitute circumstances. The report sent out by Col. 
Markham, of Memphis, is without foundation. I have inquired and 
made. dil t search for the author but have been unsuccessful. 
Therefore it must be a . as Fanon a Union. Ci —— 
tin. Mayfield, Paducah, and Louisville are all responding to our 
call, and it : certainty stands to reason that the sister cities rigħt tine to 
us Bave investi gasea the situation and know more about what we need 
than a man 125 miles away from here that has never proffered assist- 


ance. 
Tom DILLON, Sr., Mayor. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I put that telegram in the 
Rxcoub for the purpose of contradicting the statement of Col. 
Markham that no provisions or assistance was needed in the 
section of the country that is affected by the flood. Further- 
more, I desire to controvert the statement contained in the tele- 
gram that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzqrrazp] 
placed in the Recorp that assistance was not needed because it 
demoralized the negro labor in the sections that are affected. 
I desire to say that the situation at Hickman and other places 
in Kentucky and in Missouri and Arkansas, where relief has 
been sought and the appeals daily made in Congress for their 
relief, are not affected in any way by the situation with respect 
to colored labor. 

The people for whom we speak and in whose behalf we seek 
assistance are not simply colored laborers on levees, but white 
people who work for their living, who have been compelled to 
abandon their homes and lose their property because of the floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. I think that the gentleman from New 
York has been misinformed and imposed upon by those who rep- 
resent to him or to his committee that the only people who are 
seeking relief in the Mississippi Valley are colored laborers, whose 
labor would be disorganized by the giving of free rations to them, 
and I hope that the gentleman from New York will open up his mind 
and become a little more generous toward the suffering people 
of the Mississippi Valley who have been driven from their homes, 
who have lost their property, whose homes are now under water, 
whose household furniture has been destroyed, whose stock 
and cattle have been drowned because of the floods that have 
driven them out of their homes in Arkansas, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky ; but the fact that some of those who need aid are colored 
ought not to operate te defeat an appropriation for saving life 
and prevent suffering, regardless of color. I hope the gentle- 
man will be constrained not to go merely upon the word of 
Army officers who may be situated 125 miles away from the 
scene, who get their information through the telephone and from 
indirect and irresponsible sources and not from the people 
directly involved in this situation. I do not know what the dis- 
position of the whole Committee on Appropriations is, but it is 
my earnest hope that they will at once report to this House a 
bill for the relief of those suffering people. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the information furnished 
and submitted in the Record in the shape of telegrams came 
through the Secretary of War. It consisted of telegrams sent 
by district engineers of the United States Government to the 
Chief Engineer of the United States in response to requests for 
information sent to them. I have in my office later m 
from those officers, as well as a report from the Mississippi River 
Commission. 

All of those reports urge that no appropriation may be made 
by Congress at this time to furnish free rations. At some places 
difficulty is being encountered because of the fancy prices de- 
manded for labor. In other places, where persons have been 
driven from their homes, ample provisions and supplies are on 
hand to care for them, and if they are compelled to work for the 
subsistence instead of having it furnished to them free, the work 
of protecting the levees will be continued. I made no state- 
ments—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FITZZ GERALD. I made no statements to the effect that 
only colored persons were affected by the conditions. Whites 
as well as colored people are affected. There is a duty, Mr. 
Speaker, incumbent upon the States under such conditions, and 
something must be done to let it be known that every time the 
Mississippi River rises reliance upon the Federal Government 
alone can not be had to take care of distressed and needy per- 
sous. It has been the policy of this Government that whenever a 
situation exists that is beyond the capacity of the State and of 
local communities to care for, to take some action toward ex- 
tending aid to the persons in distress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a moment. Communities affected, 
however, must realize that the Federal Government is not a 
great eleemosynary institution existing and waiting Wr an op- 
portunity to give out of its Treasury money to do things that 
ought to be done by the people of the respective localities. . 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think that where a 
flood situation covers a considerable portion of four or five 
congressional districts, that is purely a local flood, and that the 
Government ought not to do anything in the way of relief? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may be that the State of Kentucky 
ought to do something for its own people in the way of taking 
care of them. At any rate, Mr. Speaker, for a number of years 
I have seen these situations arise. Congress has always acted 
upon information furnished by responsible Government officials, 
and whenever a condition existed that was beyond the control 
of the State and local authorities, Federal aid has been given. 
It has not been the habit to act upon appeals made by indi- 
viduals, who have frequently selfish and often other ulterior 
motives in asking the Government to appropriate money. They 
make these appeals to the Representatives of their districts, and 
naturally the Representatives present them to Congress. Some 
one has some responsibility in determining what should be done 
by the Federal Government. I know no reason, in the absence 
of customary information from the Army engineers, who are 
wholly impartial and have no desire that any affliction should 
be visited upon any distressed people in any part of the country, 
for acting without information that would justify such action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to print as part of my remarks the additional telegrams to 
which I have referred and the report of the Mississippi River 
Commission, so that Members may have available information 
that is at our command. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by 
printing certain telegrams. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the telegrams and report referred to: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
MISSISSIPPI River COMMISSION, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 4, 1916. 
From: The president Mississippi River Commission. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Flood conditions. 


1. I have just returned from an inspection of levee conditions on the 
lower Mississippi, and report as follows: 

2. The gauge at Cairo, according to this morning's report, reads 53.4, 
within five-tenths of the height of the flood of 1912. In the third dis- 
trict, from Arkansas City to Vicksburg, the flood stage is now within 6 
inches of that attained in 1912 and nearly 5 feet higher than the stage 
that existed in 1912 when 53.4 passed Cairo. At New Orleans it is 
. 3 feet higher than on a similar date in that year. 

3. In the St. neis Basin the levees are showing no serious signs 
of weakness, and the only danger I apprehend is an overconfidence on 
the part of the on which may lead to a careless patrolling of their 
levee line. The officer in charge of the first and second districts has 
made arrangements for promptly sending men and material to any 
threatened point, 

4. In the White River district the waters from the Arkansas and 
White Rivers have flooded the country behind the levee for a long 
distance, so that it is impossible to obtain earth for levee protection 
witbout carrying it from one portion of the leyee line to another, and I 
have limited high-water protection to the upper 40 miles and authorized 
an immediate expenditure of $25,000. 

5. The Yazoo district should be able to stand a flood 8 feet higher 
than that of 1912 to Greenville, in its present condition. Below 
Greenyille the local authorities are topping the levees at several locali- 
ties, and for a number of miles the cross section is weak, but there is 
a reasonable chance of holding the line. 

6. In the Tensas Basin the breaks in the Arkansas River levees have 
caused an overflow into Bayous Bartholomew, Bœuf, and Mason. I 
estimate about 300,000 second-feet is flowing over the country, but that 
it will be principally confined in Louisiana to the portion of the basin 
west of Lake Providence Ridge. The Arkansas portion of the basin 
above Lake Village is now under water. The Ouachita and Red will 
add at least 200,000 second-feet to this flow when it reaches the 
Atchafalaya River. 

7. The local authorities did not at first appreciate their danger and 
were inclined to leave ev tamg to the General Government. They are 
now aroused and are topping their levees to 3 feet above the flood of 
1912. The levee section is, however, generally weak, and it will require 


extreme exertion, combined with good luck, to hold the line without a 
crevasse. The district officers have made arrangements to ship men 
and material to any threatened point in the shortest possible time and 
have distributed their fleet with this object in view. 

8. Between the mouth of Red River and New Orleans there is a good 
margin to the levee line, The danger to be apprehended here is also 
phd perp te Pig — in 8 3 mg eat Big ane 

istic fee rmeates the commun ncludin e levee boards, 
that existed in 1912. me . 

Below New Orleans conditions are bad. At several of the 
crevasses caused by the storm of September 29 the contractors have 
abandoned their contracts and haye rendered it necessary for the 
General Government to concentrate every available levee machine at 
these threatened points. I have instructed the fourth district officer 
to confine his operations to the upper ends of the districts, extending 
about 45 miles below New Orleans, and it is apf by the most strenuous 
efforts that this portion of the line can be held. Without dredges 
levee construction below is limited to wheelbarrow work, and the State 
has put a convict force on this portion of the line. Many of the resi- 
dents do not appreciate their alge and are opposing the taking of earth 
from in front of their houses. here is a prone. ‘ort being made to 
induce the United States to handle the work with levee machines, but 
if the machines are taken from the upper river and an attempt made 
to spread over the entire district, certain disaster is invited. ‘here is 
not time to construct additional dredges. 

10. No attempt is being made to hold the small levee districts on the 
east bank of the river below Vicksburg. It would be a hopeless propo- 


sition, 
Curtis McD. TOWNSEND, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


LiTTLE Rock, ARK., February 5, 1910. 
CENGWaAn, Washington, D. C.: 


Conditions in lower Arkansas Valley as stated in telegram of this 
date. Two Nrw running and one tied up at Pine Bluff. Problem is 
to get people in overflowed section south of riyer to high ground. 
Ampli oe of food and shelter in high towns scattered through 
flooded districts. No refugees brought to Pine Bluff or Little Rock. 
No serious attempt to raise relief fund here. See no necessity of Fed- 
eral aid. Governor knows no place where Government river boat was 
needed this afternoon. Clarendon White River levee broke at 9 o'clock 
to-night. Quapaw ready, if needed there. D 

ENT. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 5, 1916. 
Cexawar, Washington, D. O.: 


Arkansas River at Little Rock began falling February 8; levees of 
south bank oyertopped or breached at many points below Pine Bluff. 
Water flowing across country to Bayou Bartholomew in vicinity of 
Gould and Grady. ni danger along railroad. Rellef train left 
here this morning. Urgent need of rowboats and launches many miles 
from river. Believe river packets a, able to handle situation along 
river banks, Will erty is. No United States boat available for re- 
lief work in Arkansas River until current drops so snag boat Arkansas 
can maneuver. About 1,500 feet revetment lost at Pine Bluff. Letter 
already in mail. White River reached highest stage on record. Lower 
lock gates lost on Dam No. 2. Towboat Allen rescued about TO per- 
sons below Batesville February 1. No further calls for help in that 
vicinity. Have steam up on snag boat Quapaw now at Deval! Bluff. 
Have been in touch with editor of Arkansas Gazette. 

Dest, Engincers. 


Vickssure, Miss., February 5, 1916. 
Cn NGwan, Washington, D. 0.: 

In order to provide adequate shelter for persons flooded in Arkansas 
will need 200 tents. Can furnish employment which will permit ali to 
subsist themselves without Government or charitable assistance. 
Would urge that matter be handled through this office in order not to 
demoralize labor and poorer class of whites. 

SLATTERY. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 6, 1916-—2.55 p. m. 
Cencwar, Washington, D. 0.: 

Quapaw ordered to Clarendon. Should arrive 4 o'clock. 

DENT. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 6, 1916—9.06 p. m. 

CeNGWAR, Washington, D. C.: 
Nothing alarming in situation at Clarendon. 


Inhabitants living in 
upper stories. No food shortage. 


Dent. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., February 7, 1916. 
CxNawan, Washington, D. C.: 


Crest of flood passed upper St. Francis and Reelfoot districts. Only 
serious condition below is Chicot, Ark. Awaiting report from Slattery 
on its condition. Break reported above Laconia Circle was in portion 
abandoned by Government. 

TOWNSEND, Vngincers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman from New York think 
that the Senate did not have in its possession this information 
by which he is actuated when they passed this bill last week? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not speaking of the Senate. I 
simply say I know what happened in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. It is out of order to speak of what has hap- 
pened in the Senate. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the mere fact, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Senate of the United States passes some legislation under 
a persuasive argument will never convince this House that nc- 
tion should be taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


If that is true, the Senate ought to be 
abolished, - 


1916. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman, but 
the whole thing is out of order. [Laughter.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Doreatus, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 

sence for 10 days, on account of important business. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Indian appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 10385), with Mr. Foster in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For * and education of 250 Indian pails at the Indian 
school at Pierre, S. Dak., including pay of superintendent, $43,750; 
for BE yen repairs and improvements, $6,000; for steel water tank, 
$2, ; for new boiler and installation thereof, $3,000; for addition 
to shop building, $1,000; in all, $55,750. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

A few days ago I made a few remarks in the House in ref- 
erence to certain traveling expenses of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, paid out of the appropriation for the foot-and-mouth 
disease. While it is not in order, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read in my time a letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, giving what seems to me to be a valid and reasonable 
explanation of what was done. : 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the letter will 
be read in the gentleman’s time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 5, 1916. 
Hon. James R. MANX, 
House of Representatives. 


Dran Mr. Maxx: From the ConeresstonaL Recorp of February 1, 
1916 (pp. 2078 and 2079), it is noted that during consideration by 
the House of the urgent deficiency bill you called special attention to 
certain items appanng in this department's report of expenditures 
for travel during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
113, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), stating that the payment of these items 
was charged to a special appropriation for the eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, notwithstanding the fact that the work in- 
volved in each instance related to operations in no way connected 
with the objects specified in that appropriation. It is further noted 
you state that you do not regard such po erate as proper, inas- 
much as it appears that funds appropriated for a specific object were 
devoted to matters entirely different from the object for which the ap- 

ropriation was made. I am satisfied that your remarks on mat- 
er were made without having at hand complete information as to 
the action of the department in paying the items under consideration. 

With a view of correctly informing you of the situation, I desire to 
submit the following statement, in order that you may see that the 
action of the department in making such payments was entirely proper. 

The outbreak of the fdot-and-mouth disease occurred in October, 
1914. At that time the only funds available for use in combating the 
disease were those carried in the agricultural appropriation act for 
the fiscal P kml ending June 30, 1915, under the heading, General 
Expenses, Bureau of imal Industry.” The several items under this 
appropriation aggregated $1,597,996, of which amount $466,047.37 
had been expended in furtherance of the regular lines of work author- 
ized by that appropriation. It will thus be seen that there was 
available a balance of $1,131,948.63 for expenditure in carrying on 
the routine work covered by such appropriation and in carrying on 
the work involved in the eradication of the foot-and-mouth z 
When this outbreak occurred, Congress was not in session and it, 
therefore, became necessary for the department to draw largely upon 
such balance successfully to combat the foot-and-mouth disease. y- 
ment of the expenses of the work involved in the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease project from the appropriation referred to necessarily embarrassed 
the other lines of activities, the expenses of which were exclusivel 
chargeable thereto. In order to carry on the several lines of wor 
outlined in said appropriation, it was necessary to reimburse that 
appropriation practically to the extent of the amount pann therefrom 
in furtherance of the foot-and-mouth disease project. hen Congress 
convened, the situation confronting the department was fully ex- 
plained to the Committee on Appropriations. As a result of pre- 
senting the matter to that committee, an item was embodied in the 
deficiency bill of January 25, 1915, reading as follows: 

“For the arrest and eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease, the 
payment of claims arising out of past and future purchases and de- 
struction of animals affected by or exposed to the foot-and-mouth 
disease, and for a deficiency in the objects specified under the head 
ndustry,’ in the Agricultural 


General expenses, Bureau of Animal 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, $2,500,000, to be expended 
by th of Agriculture.’ 


e 
The objects of this bill were twofold—(1) to defray the expenses 
incident to the suppression of the foot-and-mouth disease and 15 to 
reimburse the Hie a ag General expenses, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry,” for the deficiency in the objects specified thereunder occasioned 
by the outbreak of that disease. In conformity with this authoriza- 

on, the various subap: 1 under „ General expenses, Bureau 
of Animal Industry,” which had been heavily drawn upon for defray- 
ing the expenses of the work connected with the eradication of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, were reimbursed from the deficiency item of 
$2,500,000, as such action became necessary, by charging items of ex- 
pense 1 incurred for dairy, animal husbandry, or other 
regular work to the emergency appropriation. In all such cases the 
vouchers for such items bore the title of the emergency 9 
together with the title of the subappropriation under “General ex- 
penses, Bureau of Animal Industry,” to which the expense was charge- 
able, thus clearly showing that the subappropriation was reimbursed 
from the emergency appropriation to the extent of the amount covered 
by such items, and accounts of these reimbursements were taken up 
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and carried on the official records in this way. The items to which 
you referred on the floor of the House were items of this nature. 

I may add, also, that in no instance was there a reimbursement of 
the original subappropriations beyond the amount — b 
Congress in the appropriation act for the fiscal year end June A 
1915; indeed, owing to the interruption in the regular work of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, it was not necessary to reimburse the 
regular subappropriations for all of the money which had been with- 
drawn for use in the foot-and-mouth disease work between the date of 
the outbreak of the disease and January 25, 1915. The total amount 
withdrawn during that period from the regular subappropriations was 
$807,170.63, while the total reimbursement from the emergency appro- 
priation amounted to but $529,135.63. 

It is believed that this lanation clearly shows that the expendi- 
tures for travel in connection with the several lines of work covered 
by the appropriation “‘ General expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which were char; to and paid from the deficiency aor of 
January 25, 1915, were properly paid under the authority contained in 
the latter appropriation. If you desire any further information on 
the subject, be pleased to furnish it. 


Very truly, yours, 
D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of Sioux of different tribes, including Santee Sioux of 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota: For pay of five teachers, 
one physician, one carpenter, one miller, one engineer, two farmers, and 
one blacksmith (art. 13, Dey of Apr. 29, 1868), $10,400; for pay of 
second blacksmith and furnishing iron, steel, and other material (art. 8 
of same treaty), $1,600; for -pay of additional employees at the several 
agencies for the Sioux in Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
$95,000 ; for subsistence of the Sioux, other than the Rosebud, Chey- 
enne River, and Saunas Rock Tribes, and for purposes of their civili- 
zation (act of Feb. 28, 1877), $200,000: Provided, That hereafter this 
sum shall include transportation of supplies from the termination of 
railroad or steamboat rtation, and in this service Indians shall 
be employed whenever practicable; in all, $307,000. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

I see that the proviso on the top of page 47 says: 

Provided, That hereafter this sum shall include transportation of 
supplies. 

I hope the gentleman will have no objection to striking out 
the word “hereafter,” which has no place in this sort of an 
item. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. MANN. When we want to make permanent law we say 
* hereafter.” We could not very well make permanent law with 
reference to a particular sum in an appropriation, I make the 
point of order on the word “hereafter,” in line 2, page 47. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I concede the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools among 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repairs of school build- 
ings, $200,000, to be expended under the agreement with said Indians 
in section 17 of the act of March 2, 1889, which agreement is hereby 
extended to and including June 30, 1917. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas want to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman state his 
point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. It is under an agreement made in a certain 
year— 

Which agreement is hereby extended to and including June 30, 1917. 

Now that agreement has been fully performed. It takes 
legislation to perpetuate it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In 1889 there was an agreement 
made between the United States and the Sioux Indians, which 
extended 20 years. Under that treaty the Indians were to have 
$200,000 a year for educational purposes. In 1909 that treaty 
expired. Since that time up to the present it has been renewed 
annually, so that the Indians get the benefit of the $200,000 cach 
year for the schools. 

Mr. CANNON. But there is no law for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The question has been before the 
House more than once, but it is my opinion that it is subject to 
a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam under that impression. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas concede 
the point of order? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think all after “$200,000,” in 
line 8, page 47, is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the whole paragraph is subject to 
the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If anything in the paragraph is subject 
to the point of order, it makes the whole paragraph subject to 
the point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does the Chair sustain the point 


of order? 
a Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Ganpy] desires to offer an amendment. 
Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN 


The gentleman from South Dakota offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 47, after une 5, in oving s 
For mae rb and 8 aa and . 
the Sioux Indians, including the erection and repair of school build- 
ings, $200,000, in accordance with the provisions of article 5 of the 
agreement made and entered into tember 26, 1876, and ratified 

February 28, 1877 (19 Stats., 254).” 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I will give a little chronological 
statement with respect to this item: : 

In 1868 the Sioux Nation gave up to this Government that 
part of their reservation east of the Missouri River in South 
Dakota and certain lands in Nebraska. The Government then 
undertook, as a valuable consideration for that cession, to do 
certain things. One of those things was to provide educational 
facilities for the Sioux. 

In 1876 the Sioux were called upon to cede other lands to the 
Government, known as the Black Hills lands, and at that time 
there was an agreement made with the Sioux by which they 
did cede the Black Hills. Then the Government undertook 
to do certain other things, one of which was to guarantee to 
them without limitation school privileges to educate their 
children. Under that provision this Government has expended 
for the Sioux Nation less than $6,000,000, whereas from the ter- 
ritory that the Sioux then ceded to this Government there has 
been taken nearly $200,000,000 of gold and put into circulation 
in this country. 

This question has been before the House before, and it has 
been held from the Chair that article 5 of the agreement of 
1876, wherein the Sioux ceded the Black Hills, is without limi- 
tation. That being true, it is but proper that we should carry 
out our portion of the agreement. 

And further, in this connection, I want to say that I have be- 
fore me the report of the Commissioner of Indian Aff. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that 
about $200,000,000 in gold has been taken from land ceded by 
the Sioux Indians to the Government of the United States under 
a certain treaty. What has that to do with the merits of this 


case? 

Mr. GANDY. Nothing except to show that the Indians ceded 
valuable land and were entitled to a valuable consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who got the gold, how much did it cost to 
get it out, and who paid that cost? 

Mr. GANDY. The Government took the land 

Mr. MADDEN. The people who dug the gold paid the money, 
and it probably cost more to get the two hundred millions than 
the gold was worth after they got it. 

Mr. GANDY. I have here a report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for 1915, and by that report I am informed that 
as to the tribes which entered into that agreement the Govern- 
ment at this time still lacks over 1,500 of having provided suffl- 
cient school facilities for the children of school age. The Gov- 
ernment as yet has not made good its guaranty of educational 
facilities for the people that ceded so much land to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GANDY. I will. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I rose and made the point of order just as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] made the point of 
order on the section as originally presented. There is subject 
to the point of order $28,920 in this item. ‘That is to say, this 
amount was diverted from the legal channel in previous years. 
I have no desire to deprive the Indians of any amount they 
should have, and the poiat of order made by the gentleman from 
Illinois and by me having been sustained, I have no further 
complaint, 

Mr. GANDY. If I understand the gentleman, in view of the 
fact that we are short 1,500 of having school facilities, the gen- 
tleman would like to increase that deficiency, so that if his 
proposition should go through we would be short over 2,200. 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. The committee has asked for $200,000. The 
gentleman has it before him, and he knows the situation. There 
is $28,290 that has been going through improper channels, as I 
contend. My only purpose in making the point of order was 
to strike out the section and prevent the renewal of a treaty 
which has expired. I am not opposed to Indian schools, but I 
oppose mission schools with Government support. 

Mr. GANDY. I am not willing to cripple any of the schools 
among the Sioux. If the gentleman had his way, 750 pupils 
would be deprived of the school facilities they now have, and 
in the face of the fact that the Government is already short 
over 1,500 of having school facilities for the children. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The gentleman does not want them to re- 
“creel contrary to the laws of the statutes of the United 

Mr. GANDY. No, sir. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is all I am asking for. 

Mr. GANDY. That is all we are asking for, the schools 
which the Sioux are entitled to under treaties and agreements 
with this Government for the cession of land. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I merely reserved the point 
of order. I have listened to the gentleman from South Dakota, 
and I do not care to make the point of order. I will move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many years ago I was familiar with the 
treaties with the Sioux Indians, as well as many other treaties, 
In 1885 I was a member of a committee, headed by Judge Hol- 
man, now deceased, Representative Ryan, since dead, a gentle- 
man from Arkansas whose name now escapes me, and a gentle- 
man from Missouri representing the Hannibal district. It was 
the beginning of Cleveland's first administration. That com- 
mittee crossed the continent twice visiting these tribes, holding 
councils and making investigations, and it made a thorough in- 
vestigation touching the Indian Service at that time. We went 
to the Rosebud Agency in South Dakota, and we also went to 
the Pine Ridge Agency in South Dakota, where perhaps the 
most interesting council was held during our whole journey. 
The investigations extended over five months. There were 
10,000 Indians at Pine Ridge, among them [ed Cloud, the 
Medicine Man, Rain in the Face, who shot Custer. They were 
divided into two factions, one under Young Man Afraid of his 
Horses, since dead, and the other under Red Cloud, since dead. 
I expect that most of the people who were present at that 
council have since died. It was a very interesting council. 
There was an Indian agent there by the name of McGillicuddy, 
and an Indian trader, a very competent man, who resigned scon 
afterwards. 

Without describing what happened during that council with 
the Indians, I found and had brought vividly to my mind; the 
great possessions of the Sioux. There had been a treaty made 
east of the Missouri River extinguishing their title, but west of 
the Mississippi it was not extinguished. I guess there is enough 
territory out there now in South Dakota that the Indians still 
own to make a State much larger than a middie-sized State. 
But many things have happened since then. At that time these 
Indians were receiving by appropriations under a treaty made 
with them much better subsistence than the ordinary farmer 
or the ordinary skilled laboring man had. The result was that 
they did not make much progress. But if you take a similar 
number of white men, clothe them, feed them, and house them, 
you will pauperize them. That is true as to white man as 
well as to Indian. 

As to what modifications have been made since that time, as 
to the treaty with the Sioux, I am not clear. I have an im- 
pression, however, that there are many paragraphs in the bill 
that do not come within the law or treaty. I think the next 
paragraph, and, perhaps, the second one do not come within 
either the law or the treaty. Generally the Indians in the In- 
dian Territory and, I think, in the Dakotas, many of them—I 
was going to say most of them, but I will not say it because 
I do not know—many of them vote. They are citizens, receiv- 
ing relief, I take it, through this bill, still under the treaty. 
How long is that to continue? If we are bound under the 
treaty I suppose we ought to keep the treaty, but as long as we 
keep the treaty supporting these people, conferring upon them 
as we do citizenship as they receive their lands in severalty, 
just so long, unless the Government gets rid of the treaty, vill 
you continue to pauperize them. I think that is all I desire 
to say about the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of W. In the district I have the 


honor to represent there are quite a large number of old men 
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and women, who are 20 years older than the distinguished 
gentleman himself. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, that would make them a hundred years 
old. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; they are a hundred 
years old, and even older than that. They themselves are the 
signers of some of the treaties with this Government along 
about 1854-55. At the time the then governor of the Territory 
of Washington held out his hat and took gold out of his pocket 
and put it into the hat, indicating to them that they were to 
have a hat full of gold, and then Gov. Stevens took another 
hat, made signs as to the filling of it, indicating two hats full 
oz gold, and those poor Indians, now a hundred years old or 
older, are still waiting for the Government to fulfill that prom- 
ise literally. True, they have timberlands held for them, but 
they are not allowed to sell the land. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Or the timber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Or the timber. They are 
just waiting to die, waiting for the two hats full of gold. It 
is not fair on the part of the Government, and I think the 
gentleman will agree with me. 

Mr. CANNON. The Indians out in Washington are not in- 
cluded in the item which inspired my remarks, being upon the 
Pacific coast. Are they citizens and voters? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; they do not vote. The 
point is here. I heard the distinguished gentleman say a mo- 
ment ago that this method of bounty was neither fair to the 
Indian nor the white man. 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
withheld bounty fair. 

Mr. CANNON. Are they citizens? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; they are not. 

Mr. CANNON, They have not had allotments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Over 600 allotments are held 
up now, and have been for the last five years. 

Mr. CANNON. How many are there not held up? How 
many allotments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
reservation I have in mind. 

Mr. CANNON. A few hundred allotments! 
many voters. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Illinois 


Nor is this method of a 


Oh, a few hundred in one 
There are that 


yield? 25 
Mr. CANNON. Yes. . 
Mr. GANDY. I just want to say to the gentleman from IMi- 


nois that within the district which I have the honor to represent 
there are five counties, unorganized, unceded, wholly and abso- 
lutely controlled by this Government, where no local taxes are 
raised of any kind and where there are no public schools, for the 
Indians are in charge of the Federal Government and the Goy- 
ernment has not at any time opened those counties for settle- 
ment. But a very small portion of the Sioux as a whole receive 
any rations from the Government, as they did in the time con- 
cerning which the gentleman from Illinois speaks. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the treaty been repealed? 

Mr. GANDY. No. 

8 Mr. CANNON. The treaty that was made after the killing of 
uster. 

Mr. GANDY. ‘That treaty contains this provision: 

Such rations or so much thereof as may be necessary shall be con- 
tinued until the Indians are able to support themselves. 

As the families have grown self-supporting they have been 
dropped from the ration roll, until to-day just a small per cent 
are on the ration rol! of what was there when the gentleman 
from Illinois was out there. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to occupy the 
time of the committee further. I believe that the sooner these 
Indians have their allotments the sooner the community title is 
extinguished, the sooner they are placed upon their own re- 
sponsibilities for a living the sooner you will cease to pauperize 
them. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. I desire to say to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] that the policy of 
the Indian Department, as I understand it, is as he would have 
it at the present time. The department is working as rapidly 
as it can to that point where it may no longer be necessary to 
issue rations to any Indians, The amount of rations issued to 
the Indians of the country to-day is very small, as compared 
with that issued to them 20 years ago. In South Dakota now, 
to the Indians there, the rations issued each year are of the 
value of about $75,000. A few years ago the value of the 
rations issued was greatly in excess of this amount. In 1915 
the rations issued to all Indians in the country amounted to 
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$267,472. Three years ago the value of the rations issued was 
$363,470. Those in charge of the supervision of the Indians of 
the country find that the amount of rations required to be 
issued from year to year to the Indians is practically in inverse 
ratio to their increase in civilization and education. The in- 
centive to work for themselves and to support themselves is 
steadily growing greater. As this incentive to do for them- 
selves grows stronger they are better able to care for them- 
selves and better able to meet the conditions with which they 
have to contend upon the reservations where they may live. It 
is, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and other 
members of the committee must know, a tremendously difficult 
problem to do what we have been and now are attempting to 
do in this country—to change in a short generation or two the 
very lives and very nature of a strong people like the American 
Indians from that of hunters, trappers, and warriors to that of 
steady, industrious, hard-working farmers. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is an estimate with respect 
to schools for the Sioux Indians, and is not an item in reference 
to schools for Indians in Oklahoma, yet perhaps the two are 
so connected that a remark about the Oklahoma schools is 
pertinent to the subject under consideration. The other day 
I made a point of order against an item of $300,000 contribution 
to public schools in Oklahoma, One of the new Members of 
the House, who I think is one of the brightest of the lot, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], made some state- 
ments which rather overwhelmed me at the time. He put his 
positive facts, which he had in his hand, against my recollec- 
tion, which is very often faulty, and stated that we had carried 
this item in the bill for 10 years, and that he held in his hand 
acts for years past, including 1906, 1907, and 1908, which car- 
ried an appropriation for this purpose. He stated: 

Now, Congress, recognizing that that would be an injustice to the 
new State, as early as the al, a iain bill of 1907 ee 
$300,000 in ald of the schools a provision in language similar to 
this provision. The same sort of provision was carried in the Indian 
appropriation bill of 1908. 

Again he stated: 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx], in my 
udgment, is more often correct about details than any other man 
ever saw— 

I regret to read that— 


but I want to invite his attention to the Indian appropriation act of 
1907, which I hold in my hand, and which does carry a provision in 
it for $300,000— 

And so forth. e 

I do not know whether my distinguished friend at that time 
did have the appropriation act of 1908 in his hand, but evi. 
dently he did not look at it. There was no item of this kind in 
any of those appropriation acts to which the gentleman refers; 
and the appropriation act of 1908, which my distinguished 
friend said he held in his hand, carried an item of $150,000 for 
the maintenance, strengthening, and enlarging of the tribal 
schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Semi- 
nole Nations, and there had been no item in any appropriation 
act which the gentleman referred to at that time carrying any 
item similar to the one in the bill which we were discussing at 
the time. The act of 1908, which my friend said he held in 
his hand and which carried $300,000, carried $150,000 only for 
another purpose entirely and did not carry one cent for a pro- 
vision similar to the one in the bill we had under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I take it the gentleman is refer- 
ring to the remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Hastincs. I did not hear the first of his statement. 

Mr. MANN. I stated that. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, I think the misapprehen- 
sion of Mr. Hastings, if the gentleman will permit, came about 
from the fact that this money really has been used for the same 
purpose that it was used for before. It is perhaps carried in 
different language, but I think that the department administered 
it in the same way it did before. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I am not going to assume that the depart- 
ment violated the law, because I do not think they have done 
so. The appropriation in all of these acts was for the tribal 
schools of these Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Prior to the time we had state- 
hood, I will say to the gentleman, we had no public-school system 
at all in the Indian Territory ; no schools at all but tribal schools. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The distinction is perhaps this: 
It was used then for Indian children of these tribal schools 
which were joined together with some of the white children for 
the establishment of some new schools where they had not sufti- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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cient Indian children to operate without a lot of white children 
coming in and bearing part of the expense. 

Mr. MANN. We were not appropriating money at that time; 
we did not commence until three or four years ago to appro- 
priate money, as I recall it, and give it to the schools of Okla- 
homa, a State. While Oklahoma was a Territory and we were 
governing the Territory we appropriated money for the Indian 
schools, and it is true that the white people living in those locali- 
ties patronized those schools, but it is an entirely different 
proposition. However, I am not endeavoring to criticize the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrrnes], but rather to com- 
pliment him upon putting one over upon me in reference to the 
statement I had made that we had not made this appropriation 
for five years, and the gentleman stated we had, and when the 
gentleman rose and said he held in his hand the act carrying 
the item I thought probably he was right, though I was not 
sufficiently satisfied to let the matter go, because I took the 
trouble to look it up, and I find, while my recollection is often 
faulty, in this case it was better than the eyesight of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma reading from the act. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, before making an inquiry 
as to the parliamentary situation I want to state that I was 
quite as much surprised as the gentleman from Illinois at the 
statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrryes], 
as to the length of time that the appropriation or the gratuity 
had been made by the United States for the Cherokee and other 
schools. It had been my recollection that the gratuity appro- 
priation had only been carried since the Supreme Court held that 
the act of 1906, removing restrictions on certain Indian lands, 
exceeded the authority of Congress, and that the Oklahoma 
delegation after that decision appealed to Congress for money 
to enable them to continue their schools because of a lack of 
authority on the part of Oklahoma to tax these lands or lands 
in that State for school purposes. That was my recollection, 
and I was surprised when the gentleman from Oklahoma stated 
that he held in his hand the statute showing that the appro- 
priation had been made for so many years. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman means, of course, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. HASTINGS? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I mean the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
HASTINGS. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand the parliamentary situation to 
be that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] reserved 
the point of order, then stated after some discussion that he 
would not make it, and then made a pro forma amendment which 
we have been discussing? 

. The CHAIRMAN. That is as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Now, if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I insist that the gentlemen con- 
fine themselves to the point before the Chair. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. There is an amendment pending about 
the Sioux schools. That is all that is before the Chair that I 
know of. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I do not see what that has to 
do with this Oklahoma matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think that is probably correct. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SrepHens] will not insist upon that, 
because I think that every gentleman who has spoken is prac- 
tically correct about this matter; if not correct about the 
language of the item carried in this bill and carried on other 
bills, at least correct about the administration of this amount 
that has been carried in the bill. And if the committee will 
bear with me just a moment I will give the history of this 
proposition. Along about 1902 or 1904, I think it was, at the 
solicitation of my friend from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] and the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Little, an item was put in the 
Indian appropriation bill for the support of schools in the Five 
Civilized Tribes. That was carried along until 1907, if I re- 
member correctly. In 1908, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] has correctly stated, we passed an act providing 
for the removal of the restriction on certain Indian lands, 
These lands had already been made taxable conditioned upon 
the removal of restrictions by the act of April 26, 1906. 

Mr. MANN. That still carried an item for the tribal schools. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I understand. I will get to that. 
This committee brought in an item carrying half the amount 
it had carried before, because it was thought that some of these 
lands had been made taxable. But there was a decision which 
came from the Supreme Court of the United States, known as 
the Choate against Trapp case, which held that the treaty guar- 
anteeing that these lands should not be made taxable as long as 
title to the lands remained with the original allottees, created a 


vested right which Congress could not divest those Indians of, 
and that land was taken from the tax roll. 

Soon after the decision was rendered another item was placed 
in the bill for schools in Oklahoma. The language may be dif- 
ferent, and is different, but my information is that it is admin- 
istered in exactly the same way as it was before, to wit, for 
Indian children in white and other schools. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not mean to say that the 
maintenance of a tribal school by a Government appropriation 
is the same as the payment by the Government to a local public 
school of money for its maintenance? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The difference is this, Mr. Chair- 
man: The new schools were created, as I attempted to explain 
a while ago, where there had been no schools before, where there 
had not been sufficient Indian children to establish a school. 
Now, schools were created under this item that was put in the 
bill at that time to which the Indian and white children all 
went together, a condition which had not existed prior to that 
time. But by the time the decision was rendered in the Choate 
against Trapp case the State had established public schools, and 
this amount has been used for the payment of Indian chil- 
— an public schools, as I have been informed by the depart- 
men 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Did the gentleman from Mlinois 
[Mr. Cannon] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not make the point of order. I merely 
reserved it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I only made the point of order on the lan- 
guage following “ 200,000,” which has already gone out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the equipment maintenance of the asylum for insane In- 
dians at Canton, S. for incidental and all other expenses neces- 
sary for its proper conduct and management, including pay of em- 
ployees, repairs, improvements, and for n 8 of trans- 
porting insane Indians to and from said asylum, $45, $ r 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I desire in this connection, and perhaps in a parliamentary 
sense, somewhat with the indulgence of the committee, to call 
its attention to a condition existing among the Chippewa In- 
dians of northern Minnesota that is deplorable in the extreme, 
and that tends further to illustrate the condition described by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

As an excuse and justification for what I am about to say, 
permit me to suggest that for many years I have been upon 
terms of very close and friendly intimacy with the Chippewa 
Tribe of Indians in the State of Minnesota. At different in- 
tervals during that time, knowing that I was friendly inclined 
to them, they have called me in to counsel, and at such councils 
I have heard their grievances and their complaints and have 
had their requests presented to me that in some way some re- 
lief might be afforded to them. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] well said that to 
much longer continue the relationship of guardian and ward 
means to further reduce these Indians in their condition of 
helplessness. 

I agree with that entirely. 

In the State of Minnesota, with reference to the lands that 
have been allotted to these Indians, it has been the position of 
the Indian Department that in almost all cases they can not 
alienate such lands, 

The Indian Department, and perhaps with some degree of 
truth, holds that these Indians are not competent and asserts 
that they are dependent. 

It surely is a strange situation where, with a far greater 
degree of incompetency years ago, the Government dealt with 
these tribes and with a grasping hand made treaty with them 
that deprived them practically of every foot of land they owned 
on the face of the earth, and emphatically held at that time 
that they were competent to make treaties for the purpose of 
parting with all that they had. 

Now, the department says to these Indians: Go upon your 
allotments; cultivate them; become farmers and agriculturists, 
and make them earn you a living.” The advice, no doubt, is 
good, but in its practical effect and operation it is bad, for 
these people are not agriculturists nor will they become agri- 
culturists in a hundred years. 

To send the Indians onto one of these allotments that is so 
overgrown with timber and brush that it resembles a jungle 
more than anything, and say to them, “Clear it and make it 
pay you,” is a proposition that is indeed staggering to these 
people. And it occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that the time has 
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come when action should be accelerated upon the part of the 
Indian Department and that it should say to those who have 
the’ lands that if they can not operate them to advantage, at 
least they may derive a benefit from them by their sale. 

I am further impelled to make that remark for this reason: 
In the northern part of Minnesota to-day the ravages of tuber- 
culosis and trachoma and syphilis are deplorable to the greatest 
degree and threaten to exterminate these people. The Egyptian 
eye disease (trachoma) is depriving many of their sight, and 
is doing vast damage to this race. It is extremely regrettable 
and requires prompt and intelligent action. 

Men, women, and children upon the Leech Lake and the 
White Earth Indian Reservations are dying, and dying for 
want of attention; dying because they have no money available 
wherewith to get relief, and the Government, while holding 
them in guardianship, is doing absolutely nothing for them. 
There is only one physician in the Leech Lake Reservation, 
with a territory of many hundred square miles. The Govern- 
ment officials are unable to get to the humble homes and huts 
and tepees of these Indians. Hospital facilities are almost 
unknown. ‘These Indians suffer and die in their rude homes 
unattended. 

I received a few days ago a letter from the son of one of 
these Indian chiefs, a man who is as fine a specimen of Indian 
manhood as ever I saw in my life, in which he says, “I have 
been attacked by trachoma,” the Egyptian eye disease, “and I 
am helpless and starving, and no help is given to us.” Upon 
this situation the Government looks with apparent indifference. 
At least, it gives no help. These people ask the Government for 
bread and it gives them a stone. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that if the Government of the United 
States holds these Indians under guardianship and deprives 
them of the means of helping themselves, then in the name of 
humanity and in the name of God it is the duty of the United 
States Government to help them in some way. 

There is, it is true, a fund of something like $6,000,000 which 
is to be distributed among the 8,000 persons comprised in those 
Indian bands, but the Government withholds that at the present 
time, and refuses to distribute it. The expense of administra- 
tion all comes from the tribal funds and the interest thereon. 

We talk about sending missionaries abroad. We should send 
relief and missionaries to those people. It is an imperative 
need to which the Indian Department should respond, and I 
take this opportunity to present the matter in this way. Great 
wrongs have been perpetrated on these Indians. ‘There should 
be some slight attempt to make restitution while it will do some 


I view a wrong on the part of the Government with no 
greater composure than I do a wrong committed by an indi- 
vidual. Does the Government propose to let these people die 
while it holds them under guardianship? If it does not, then 
action must be speedy and be not long delayed. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday I asked that 
the paragraph beginning on line 20, page 43, be passed over 
without prejudice in order that the gentleman from Oregon 
IMr. Suxsnorr] might obtain further information. I now ask 
unanimous consent that we return to that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to return to the item on page 43, line 20. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand the gentleman from 
Oregon has another committee that he desires to attend in a 
short time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Oregon whether he has examined the proposal in 
connection with the original law and will say what its pur- 
pose is? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I have to a certain extent. The act of 
1910 provided for the sale of certain lands belonging to the Siletz 
Indians, the lands amounting to something like 3,000 acres. See- 
tion 3 of that act, referred to on page 44, which it is proposed to 
amend, provides for the disposition of the proceeds from the 
sale of those lands. Section 3 of the act of 1910 provides that 
the proceeds from the sale of these lands, after reimbursing the 
Government, should be used for the purpose of purchasing sites 
for day schools, erecting the necessary buildings, and equipping 
and supporting and maintaining the same. 

This amendment proposes to do away with that provision, 
devoting the proceeds for the purpose of purchasing school sites 
and the education of the children, for the reason that the Siletz 
Indians have their lands allotted. Their lands are patented to 
them. ‘They are taxpayers. There are 14 schools on the site of 
on en reservation. The Indian children attend the 

00 —ä 


Mr. STAFFORD. Public schools? i 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; public schools. The Indian children 
attend these public schools, so that there is no longer the neces- 
sity of devoting this fund for school sites and eđucational pur- 


poses. 

Mr, STAFFORD. When I reserved the point of order I was 
aware of the fact that the change of phraseology was for the 
diversion of money from the school fund. I was not aware that 
the Indian children were receiving their education in the public 
schools, I therefore withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


wagon road or highway through the Standing Rock Indian Reseryation 
ne Dak ~ 5 


Secretary of the Interior of December 7, 1914 
of the provisions of section 20 of the act entitled “An act making 
appro tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Aff for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other 8 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915,” 
approved August 1, 1914: Provided, That such sum 1 be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and 
at such times as he deem proper, in the employment of Indian labor 
for the construction of said road or highway, and that the same shall 
be reimbursable from the Standing Rock Reservation 3 per cent fund 
under the act of February 14, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 675). 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Is this road to be constructed for the benefit 
of the Indians? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes, sir; it is... That would 
be but a small portion of the expense. = 

Mr. MANN. Is it a part of a through road? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; it is part of a through 
road from Chicago to Seattle, going through the Standing Rock 
Reservation. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a wagon road? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it the purpose of this proposition to build a 
road for the benefit of the local Indians there or for the white 
Indians throughout the United States who want to travel by 
automobile routes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the gentleman would 
permit me, I think I could explain the entire situation in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I would be glad if the gentleman would do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, this road is 
in the Standing Rock Reservation, in North and South Dakota. 
In 1914 this House made an appropriation of $1,000 to investi- 
gate the necessity and practicability of constructing a wagon 
road or highway through this reservation. The report of the 
Department of the Interior, of Secretary Lane, of date Septem- 
ber 7, 1914, is to the effect that it is practicable. As a matter of 
fact, during the past year and a half $10,000 has been expended 
from the funds of these Indians in that reservation, when they 
needed work and money, in building roads that are lateral to 
and run into this road, but there is no good highway that will let 
these Indians get to the towns. 

This appropriation, coming out of their funds, to be reim- 
bursable, is intended to be used on this main highway, which 
will give them access to all the towns of South Dakota and con- 
nect up with the laterals previously made from money derived 
from the Indian funds. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the Interior Department 
has gone ahead building roads for the Indians, lateral roads, 
with no place for the roads to run to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The money was expended 
not so much on account of the roads as to give the Indians work. 
It will cost $27,000 to construct this road across the reservation. 
Eighteen thousand dollars of this amount will be paid under 
an agreement made by the Yellowstone Trail Association. Nine 
thousand dollars is to be paid by the county of Corson, and half 
of that is covered by the appropriation of $5,000. 

Mr. MANN. So that the Indians pay only a small propor- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Only a very small propor- 
tion of the $27,000. Now, the county of Corson is absolutely 
unable to build this road, because this Indian land is there, 
which is not taxable; and the Indians will get as much benefit 
out of the road as anyone else. Agnin, it is going to be neces- 
sary to give work to some of these Indians who are poor, and 
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we simply want to put the work on a road where it will do 
them some good. 

Ar. MANN. I can hardly appreciate the argument that we 
have got to appropriate money for the purpose of giving some- 
body work that they are willing to do. There is plenty of work 
that they could do if they were willing to work. However, I 
think the gentleman’s explanation is a good one, if only a small 
amount is to be expended. I have no doubt the Indians will re- 
ceive benefits to the extent of $5,000 if the road through their 
reservation is to cost a great deal more, and the larger part of 
the expense is to be paid by somebody else, and I will withdraw 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UTAH. 


Sec. 22. For support and civilization of Confederated Bands of 
Utes: For pay of 2 carpenters, 2 millers, 2 farmers, and 2 blacksmiths 
(art. 15, treaty of Mar. 2, 1868), $6,720; for pay of 2 teachers (same 
article and treaty), $1,800; for purchase of iron and steel and the 
necessary tools for blacksmith shops (art. 9, same treaty), $220; for 
annual amount for the purchase of beef, mutton, wheat, flour, beans, and 
potatoes, or other necessary articles of food and pears and farmin 
equipment (art. 12, same treaty), $30,000; for pay of employees a 
the several Ute agencies, $15,000; in all, 853,7 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee a few questions. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
refer? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
“Utah.” 

I have no objections to this bill nor any desire to modify it 
and much less any intention to inflict any hardship on the Utes, 
because these Ute Indians originally came from Colorado and 
their reservation at the present time is in part across the line 
over in Utah. But I want to ask whether or not those Indians 
nre at present wards of the Government or are they residents 
and citizens of the State of Utah? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Some of them, those who have 
had lands allotted to them and the restrictions removed, are 
voters and citizens of the State. Those who have not had their 
tribal relations dissolved under the laws in force are still the 
wards of the Nation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Have you any lists of those who 
are citizens and those who are not, and at what agencies are 
they and how many Ute agencies are there? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Three—the Southern Ute, the 
Uintah and Ouray, and the Ute Mountain Agency. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is there not one over at Fort 
Duchesne also? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That may be a subdivision of one 
of the bands. I do not know enough about the geography of 
that country to state, but those are the names carried on the 
books—the Southern, the Uintah and Ouray, and the Ute Moun- 
tain. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Every year there are some Ute 
Indians come over into Colorado hunting, and the citizens of 
that part of the State would much prefer that they keep out. 
They do not intend any harm; but they will kill game, and we 
have had trouble with them. In 1887 we had a war with them 
which cost the State of Colorado some several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Last fall a number of them came over into Colo- 
rado, and when we appealed to the commissioner and the Indian 
agents to remove them, they claimed they had no authority over 
them; that they were citizens of the United States, and residents 
and voters of Utah. I received a letter just a few days ago 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon this subject. 
The Colorado game and fish commissioner and his assistants 
and the sheriff of Rio Blanco have appealed to me to induce 
the Federal officials to keep those Indians out of Colorado, and 
I have taken the matter up with the Federal officials. But 
they disclaim any authority to do anything with those Utes, as 
is shown by this correspondence. I will insert four or five short 
letters for reference, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 15, 1916, 


To what item does the gentleman 


The first item, under the head of 


Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 

Mx Dear Mu, TAYLOR: There is returned herewith È 
spondence relative to the band of Ute Indians which left their reserva- 
8 en in Utah and went over into the western part of Rio Blanco County, 

‘olo. 

As heretofore pointed out, these Indians went there on the invitation, 
solicitation, or encouragement of a resident or residents of that locality. 
While the agent has been instructed to do what he can to get these 


Indians to return to the reservation, and he has been doing as much 

8 as he can to accomplish that end, it should be borne in mind 

AE ee Tonan are ee of ra he of 9 and it is not be- 
e vernment has a ri o com em to return. 

United States v. Crook, 5 Dillon, 455.) i uve 

have been advised 


If they are doing any wrong there, h roul 
the ction of the y ere, such acts would come under 


cool tate of Colorado and not the Federal Govern- 


In view of the absence of authority in me to compel their removal 
by force, there appears to be nothing more to do than to continue to 
advise the Indians to return, as is now being done by Supt. Kneale, as 
shown in his letter to Mr. W. B. Frazier, dated October 5, 1915, one 
of the inclosures of your letter. 

Supt. Kneale has n ordered to Washington and will arrive some 
time next week. Should you desire to talk the situation over with 
him during his stay in the city, kindly advise me and I will arrange 
for a conference, 

Sincerely, yours, Caro SELLS, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, November 9, 1915. 
Mr Dear Mr. TAYLOR: With further reference to your letter of Sep- 
tember 28, relative to the band of Ute Indians going into the western 
part of Rio Blanco County, Colo., you are advised that I am now in re- 
ceipt of a communication from ee Kneale, of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation, Utah, and a copy of his letter is inclosed herewith for your 


information. 
Very truly, yours, E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. Evwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SEHVICE, 
UINTAM AND OURAY SCHOOL, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, October 26, 1913, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: This acknowledges receipt of the above-cited office letter, dated 
October 9, 1915, together with inclosed copy of letter from the Hon. 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, referring further to certain Ute Indians of this 
jurisdiction being in western Colorado. 

Relative to this matter I desire to state that in the spring of 1915, 
when this matter was first agitated, it was widely reported that severa 
hundred heavily armed Ute Indians from this jurisdiction were un- 
lawfully in the country about Rangely, Colo. ligent — . locally 
convinced me that these reports were largely exaggerated, and com- 
3 instructions from the Indian Office I sent trustworthy rep- 
resentatives into that country to ascertain just how many Indians from 
this jurisdiction were over there, and further to endeavor to secure 
their return to the reservation. These representatives returned to 
Fort Duchesne and reported that there were approximately 20 or 30 
Indians from this jurisdiction over there: that they had advised these 
Indians that it was my desire and the desire of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs that they return to their homes on the reservation. 
These Indians refused to do this, stating that they were citizens of 
the United States and citizens of the State of Utah; that they were 
violating no laws of Utah, of Colorado, or of the United States: that 
they were camping on the public domain, and that they had a perfect 
right so to do. . these Indians began to return 
to the reservation, and about the middie of Au, one of the agency 
physicians visited in that country and ascertained that about three 
families of Indians, a total of about 12 souls, were remaining in 
western Colorado, Since that time this office has learned of but one 
family going over there, and the head of this family became sick soon 
eee ne had got there and they returned to their homes on the res- 
ervation. 2 

At the present writing, to the best of my knowledge and belief, not 
to exceed three families of those that went carly in the season are re- 
maining in that country. The heads of these three families are some- 
what obstinate and declare that they intend to remain there. How- 
ever, it is my opinion, and the opinion of the Indian friends and rela- 
tives of these three families, that they will in the very near future 
return to the reservation of their own accord. 

It it is probably true that for the past two weeks or three weeks 
Indians from this jurisdiction have been on the border between Utah 
and Colorado hunting. This locality is their old hunting ground, and 
every fall various parties go to these hills for the purpose of getting a 
little venison. The season is open, and in all probability the only 
violation of law that occurs is that the Indian has not obtained a 
formal license. These Indians who are hunting over there will return 
to their own grounds in a very few days, and in my opinion the matter 
in its present epee is not entitled to any very serious attention. 

Respectfully. > 
ALBERT H. KxEALE, Superintendent, 


STATE of COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AXD FISH, 
Denver, November 12, 1915. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

My Dran Mr. TAYLOR: As per our conversation of yesterday, I am 
inclosing herewith the last letter I received from the superintendent of 
the Uintah and Ouray Indian Agency, same being self-explanatory. The 
agent's name is Albert H. Kneale. This I ascertained from a mimeo- 
graph circular letter touching upon Indian lands, which was incloxed. 

‘colorado certainly desires some assistance in the matter of protecting 
our game animals from these Indians, and I wish to thank you in 
advance for any effort you may make in our behalf. 

Assuring you of my readiness to reciprocate, I am, with kindest per- 
sonal regards, 

Yours, very truly, W. B. Fraser, 
Game and Fish Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
UINTAH AND OURAY SCHOOL, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, October 5, 1915. 


Mr. W. B. FRASER, 
Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Capitol Building, Denver, Colo. 


Drar Sir: In response to yours of September 29 relative to certain 
Indians visiting in Rangeley district, I desire to advise you that I 
will do everything in my power to secure the return of these Indians 
to the reservation. However, the Indians in question are all citizens 
of the State of Utah, voters, and this office has no jurisdiction over 
them other than it has over any other citizen of the State of Utah. 
The Indians advised me that they are not unlawfully killing any game 
and that it is not their intention so to do. However, I would much 
poer that they should return to the reservation, and 1 will do every- 

ing, as I have said before, to bring about the result. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT H. KNBALE, 
Superintendent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. As I understand the matter, the 
Uncompahgre or Southern Ute Tribe have part of their terri- 
tory in Utah and part of it in Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, The part in Colorado is down at 
the extreme southwestern corner of the State. I am referring 
to the Utes that are in eastern Utah, the former White River 
Utes. It would seem as though the agencies ought to haye a 
little better control over them in some way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This whole thing is a treaty item, 
as I understand it. These three different bands of Indians 
were all known as the Ute Indians at first. Before they were 
segregated they owned a tract of land in common, part of the 
Ute Nation being in Utah, and, I think, some of them as far 
south as New Mexico; and their land included a great deal of 
the western portion of the gentleman’s State of Colorado. Then 
they were segregated and the Indians were divided into different 
bands, with three different agencies over the country. Under 
the treaties made with the Indians I do not know whether they 
reserved the right to go into Colorado to hunt or not. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. They have no treaty or legal right 
to do that; but they do so, and the people complain about it. We 
have a close season on game in Colorado. Nobody has a right 
to kill deer in my State. We are trying to preserve the game in 
Colorado, and the people and officials do not like the idea of 
these little bands of roaming Indians slaughtering our deer. 
They ought not to be encouraged to violate the law nor encour- 
aged in asserting rights to occupy or hunt upon Colorado terri- 
tory, when they have no such right. The sooner the Indians 
clearly understand this the better it will be for both them and 
the whites. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman consider 
Indians as game? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no; but the Indians come over 
there and kill our deer. White men would be sent to jail for 
four years if they killed as many deer as these Indians killed in 
my State last fall. Yet the agencies claim they have no jurisdic- 
tion over them, because they are citizens and voters in Utah. 
The Indians are not civilized very fast that way. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Has not the gentleman's State 
jurisdiction over them? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is what I am trying to find 
out. If they are citizens of Utah, then, of course, we have a 
right to treat them as citizens and arrest them and put them 
in jail; but if they are wards of the Government, we would have 
some hesitancy about interfering with them. If they are citi- 
zens of Utah—and that is conceded—we can and will hereafter 
treat them accordingly and punish them for violating our laws. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that these Ute 
Indians at one time owned by right of cession a part of Colorado? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; prior to 1880; about 
11,000,000 acres. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. They ought to have some rights 
there yet, I think, which ought to be respected by the white men. 
I think, perhaps, the gentleman's remarks should be directed to 
another item. This is a treaty item. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think that is probably so. I was 
just speaking generally about the Ute situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then I will wait until the Clerk 
reads the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the pro forma 
amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the support and civilization of detached Indians in Utah, including 
pay of employees, $10,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I should like to inquire who are the detached 
Indians who are referred to in this item? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They are roving bands of Indians 
who will not stay on either one of these reservations. Here is 
what the department says about them: 

Previous to the activities made possible by this legislation there were 
a number of roving bands of Indians, altogether about 1,200, scattered 
throughout the State not under jurisdiction. Many of these were in a 
destitute condition and in many cases annoyed the white people of the 
State through depredations. 

That is what we were talking about. 

It became necessary, therefore, to establish some some of jurisdiction 
over these Indians the origin of the legislation being an appropriation 
for the relief of certain bands in the vicinity of Skull Valley and Deep 
Creek, reports of their condition having reached the office. 

Since the appointment of a responsible official much has been accom- 
plished in the way of building Indian houses, instruction in farming, 
supplying agricultural implements, seed, fencing material, etc., but not 
nearly all that needs being done. The value of the crops raised during 
the put fiscal year approximates $4,562. Rations are not issued, Many 
of these Indians have valuable water rights, which require protection 
and use. Supervision is a difficult task because they are so widely scat- 
tered and much traveling is necessary. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Are any of these Indians work- 
ing anywhere or in any manner? I mean those Utah Indians. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They seem to be raising crops 
valued at $4,562. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Where did they raise them? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I want to 
say that these detached Indians number about 1,200. They are 
located in various settlements and are engaged in the work of 
agriculture, and are in the way of civilization. The appropria- 
tion has been very helpful, because it relieves the people of the 
burden of these roaming bands of Indians, and it has also in- 
duced them to settle in different locations by themselyes where 
they have lands, with water rights, and they are now pursuing 
the ways of industry and civilization. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When the Indian agents dis- 
claim any power to compel these Indians to return to the reser- 
vation or do anything with them, and tell us that they are not 
responsible at all for them, what are these agents doing? 

Mr. HOWELL. The roaming bands of Indians do not trouble 
the gentleman in Colorado, they are not located in or near 
Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Some of them come into Colorado 
nearly every year and kill the deer in our State. If they can 
not be stopped, there will not be a deer left in Colorado five 
years from now. They kill them in the fall when the deer go 
down out of the mountains to the lower lands in western 
Colorado. 

Mr, HOWELL. The Indians against whom the gentleman 
complains are living on the Indian reservation and are under 
the supervision of the agency. His complaint ought to be 
directed toward the agent in charge of the Indian reservation. 
They have 2,000,000 acres in that reservation, and the most of 
it has been thrown open to settlement. They have some land in 
common, and they have an allotment of 160 acres for the head 
of a family and 80 acres to each member of the tribe for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We are spending all this money on 
them. Why do not the agents exercise some control over them? 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. KONOP. Does the gentleman contend that if an Indian 
comes into the State of Colorado, whether he comes from an 
Indian reservation or somewhere else, and violates the laws of 
Colorado, that they can not prosecute him? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think that is true; but in 
former years whenever we have tried to do anything with them 
we were told that they were the wards of the Government and 
we could not rightfully punish them. 

Mr. KONOP. But if they violate the laws of Colorado they 
are liable to arrest and punishment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think so, and at the same time 
our authorities have not felt like dealing harshly with them. 
We would rather they would stay away. They ought not to be 
encouraged in idleness and bad habits. 

Mr. KONOP. If the State authorities are lenient, that is a 
matter to settle with the State authorities. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


benefit of the Ute Mountain (formerly Navajo Springs) Band of said 
Indians in Colorado, and the sum of $200,000 of said amount for the 


accrued interest to and including June 30, 1916, on the funds of the 
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said Confederated Bands of Ute Indians appropriated under the act of 
March 4, 1913 (87 Stat. L., p: 934), and to expend or distribute the same 
n 


for the purpose of promoting civilization and self-support among the 
said Indians, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe: Provided, That hereafter the said Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall report to Congress, on the first Monday in December, 1917, a 
detailed statement as to all moneys expended as provided for herein. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee where all this Ute Indian money comes from. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is a part of a judgment ob- 
tained in the Court of Claims under an amendment put onto the 
Indian appropriation bill in the Senate, January, 1909, by 
Senator Teller. That amendment became a law. The Court 
of Claims, years afterwards, found a judgment in favor of 
these Indians and against the United States in the sum of 
$3,305,275.19, to remain in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Indians, bearing 4 per cent interest from 
February 13, 1911. That was the date of the judgment, both 
principal and interest to be available under annual appropria- 
tions by Congress for cash payment to said Indians, or for 
expenditure for their benefit in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The money comes from the tribal fund. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not believe for a minute that 
Senator Teller ever knowingly did anything wrong. But if 
that bill directing the Court of Claims to render that judgment 
was rushed through the Senate and House, as it seems to have 
been, on March 3, 1909, the last day that Senator Teller 
served in the Senate, and if that amendment was passed in his 
name, I can not resist the belief that the old gentleman was 
imposed upon by somebody. The treaty by which the Ute 
Indians were removed from Colorado to Utah provided that 
whenever these Colorado lands were sold by the Government 
of the United States the Indians should receive $1.25 an acre 
for the land as it was sold. The Indians were not to get $1.25 
an acre for it until the land was sold. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is true. 
date of the treaty? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. June 15, 1880 (21 U. S. Stats., 


199). 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That was the origin of this suit, 
and that is why it was submitted to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It seems that that law was a rider 
put on in the Senate submitting it to the Court of Claims and 
virtually directing the Court of Claims to render a judgment 
against the United States for millions of dollars that I do not 
think was at all authorized by that treaty or any other way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It directed this suit to be sub- 
mitted to the Court of Claims and the Court of Claims found 
that this amount of money was due. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And that is the source of all this 
money that is being now appropriated to those Indians? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is correct. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Have you any authorizations 
like this judgment referred to herein, Thirty-seventh Statute 
at Large, page 934, in this bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. None whatever. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. What I can not understand is 
why, when a treaty provides very plainly that whenever the 
land is sold, and not otherwise, the Indians shall get $1.25 an 
acre, and then when something like 3,000,000 acres of that land 
are merely put into a forest reserve, not sold, and the Govern- 
ment has not parted title to it, when it is in law subject to 
entry under the homestead and preemption law and the mineral- 
land law, how the Indians can rightfully or legally get a 
judgment from the Court of Claims against the United States 
for $1.25 per acre for all of that forest reservation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman will have to try 
that out with the Court of Claims. The Indians seem to have 
been successful in getting it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much of a fee did some 


attorneys get out of it? ; — 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The attorneys got $210,973.86. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is it not true that there never 
were any hearings before the committee or any testimony 
offered and that it was practically a judgment entered by con- 
sent of the Government attorneys? Virtually a default judg- 
ment. I can not find any record of any hearing on this matter 
before any committee. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. y 

[By unanimous consent, the time of Mr. Taytor of Colorado 
was extended five minutes.] 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man from Colorado must be mistaken about that. It would be 
the duty of the Department of Justice to appear on behalf of the 


What was the 


Government. Certainly the Department of Justice would not 
have permitted a default in judgment to be taken against the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I read the opinion of the court in 
that case several years ago. I do not know whether there was 
any evidence taken; I doubt if there was. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There was no hearing before the 
committee. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It was not before the committee, 
it was decided in the Court of Claims, 

Mr. MANN, It was inserted in the Indian bill in the Senate, 
and it is not the first one that was improperly inserted in a bill 
in the Senate by the distinguished gentleman who represented 
that State at the other end of the Capitol. The opinion in the 
case, which came as a sort of shock to the Members of the 
House, entering judgment of several million dollars against the 
United States, is rather a well-reasoned opinion. I think, how- 
ever, that the gentleman from Colorado can see some equity in 
the proposition. If the United States agrees to take the land of 
the Indians and pay them for that land when sold, and then the 
Government instead of offering it for sale segregates it as Gov- 
ernment property to keep for the Government so that it can not 
be sold directly to settlers, that there is some basis of a claim 
that the Indians are entitled to be paid by the Government for 
the value of the property which they would have received if the 
Government had sold it. And while I do not wholly agree with 
that opinion, still there is the judgment of the Court of Claims, 
and there is nothing we can do except to say that that money 
belongs to the Indians. There was a strong demund when the 
danane was rendered to haye the money turned oyer to the 

ndians. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The lawyers got their fee, did 
they not, a long time before the Indians got any? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the lawyers ought to get their fees, 
and usually do, if they have anything to say about it. I do not 
know whether there was an exorbitant fee in this case or not. 
Doubtless, however, it was a fee that was approved in advance 
by agreement with the Secretary of the Interior. It might have 
been too much. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, my remembrance 
is that it was approved by the court. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will say that this fee was 
authorized to be fixed by the Court of Claims that tried the 
case, by the act which sent the matter to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It looks to me as though the mis- 
take is in the act itself rather than in the judgment of the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. If my distinguished friend from Colorado, in- 
stead of looking at the past, although that is good informa- 
tion, will watch a lot of these bills that are floating around 
here, which will shortly be reported by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to refer a lot of other old claims that have not 
half the basis of this claim, and will help kill those bills, he 
will render the Treasury of the United States a great service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will try to kill them if I can. 

Mr. KONOP. That is, if they do not apply to the gentle- 
man’s State. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It makes no difference what State 
they apply to, if they are apparently without any justice, as this 
looks to me. ‘That bill was apparently rushed through this 
House on the night of the 3d of March, the last night of the 
session, when they were about to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. You can not get anybody in this House to 
defend the methods by which that legislation got into the 
Indian appropriation act. The conferees of the House doubt- 
less were not informed upon the subject and were forced to 
agree to a proposition to refer a claim to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The treaty was plain itself, and 
it seems to me the claim ought not to have been referred to the 
Court of Claims. I do not see why that court should have had 
anything to do with the matter. If there was any sums due 
the Indians, Congress would have appropriated the amount to 
them. There was no necessity of resorting to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. MANN. The usual method is to assume that to refer a 
matter to the Court of Claims is fair upon its face, but the 
trouble is that they usually couple with it—and I do not know 
whether it is so in this case or not—some regulation controlling 
the Court of Claims which gives the case of the Government 
away in advance, and the gentleman will find that in all of 
these bills now pending. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Coforado. I think somebody must have 
been asleep or hornswoggled into doing something of that kind 
in this case. But nobody can watch everything that passes on 
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the last day of the last session of Congress. That is the time 
when most of the things pass that ought not to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes r.ore. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to make an- 
other suggestion to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 
My thought about the matter is that if it is the policy of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs or the Court of Claims in the face 
of a plain treaty that says that they shall be paid $1.25 an acre 
when the land is sold and nothing more, to charge for the use of 
the land and make the people who live upon it—and I live in 
Glenwood Springs upon the old Ute Indian Reservation myself— 
pay for, or pay a royalty upon, all the coal, timber, oil, gas, 
grazing, and everything else that they take off of that land or use 
it for, it is for many years to come going to be a very great 
hardship upon the users of and consumers upon that original 
Ute territory in my State. I am looking to the future instead 
of to the past. I am not trying to get or thinking about getting 
back any of that money, but thinking about how much more we 
may have to pay if that kind of a scheme can be enacted again. 

Mr. MANN. This is the Uintah Reservation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It has been a matter of active dispute, bitter 
dispute, in this House ever since I have been a Member of 
the House. I think one of the first bitter debates I ever heard 
in the House was in reference to some disposition of lands in 
this reservation, and it has been running along ever since. 
How this got to the Court of Claims I do not know, except that 
doubtless it looked like a reasonable proposition to some gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are only 2,021 Utes alto- 
gether. Here is a judgment against the United States for 
$6,203,767.21, and after graciously allowing the Government the 
credits they had to, the balance or final judgment against the 
Government was $3,516,231.05. I do not believe the Government 
ever owed them any such sum. That is $1,739.85 apiece for 
every Ute Indian in the United States. Moreover, it looks to me 
as though there is such a thing among the Indians as well as 
the whites of having too much money for their own welfare. 

Mr. MANN. Of course that does not apply to either the gen- 
tleman from Colorado or myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly not; but I think it is 
a notorious fact that there is mighty little work being done by 
the Ute Indians, and comparatively little advancement being 
made by them, whereas with the Navajoes, where they do not 
have so much money, they are working; they have to work; and 
as a result they are progressing faster, if my information is 
correct. Of course I assume that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is wisely and beneficially expending that money. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What would the gentleman sug- 
gest should be done with the money? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Do I get the gentleman’s complaint to be 
that those Indians in his neighborhood have too much money? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not if they will use it for any 
proper or beneficial purpose; but if they are squandering these 
large sums in idleness and dissipation, they have. They might 
be better off with less money and more work. I do not mean to 
imply that the money is being wasted or unwisely expended, 
My. impression is that the Utes in southwestern Colorado are 
doing better than those Utah Utes. 

Mr. NORTON. Is the gentleman complaining that the oppor- 
tunity out there is not free for the white settlers to get part of 
the money readily enough? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not want those Utah In- 
dians or their money in Colorado; we want them to keep out 
of the State; but they come over there and idle around for 
months and months and are more or less of a nuisance to our 
people. It seems to me as though there is some lax methods 
in the handling of those Indians, as well as in the manner in 
which this enormous grab, as it looks to me, upon the Federal 
Treasury for their benefit was obtained. I want to see the 
‘Indians treated right, and I will go as far as anyone in seeing 
that they get all that is coming to them, and I want to see them 
properly cared for, whether there is anything coming to them 
or not; but I think Congress can treat the Indians fairly with- 
out tolerating any more claims or judgments of that kind. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 


Mr. HOWELL. I just want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Colorado that these Indians originally belonged to Colorado and 
by some means or other they were transplanted to Utah, so if 
they wander back to their original home once in a while the 
gentleman ought not to complain, inasmuch as Colorado was 
able to get rid of them altogether. 

Mr. MANN. Are they hyphenated citizens? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am complaining more particu- 
larly about Congress allowing what looks to me as though it 
were utterly outrageous claim against the Government of the 
United States for over $3,500,000 without any foundation for it 
in justice, law, or treaty, as I understand it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has spoken of 
this matter several times as being a grafting, outrageous 
claim 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I say it looks to me that way. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And for which there is no 
foundation of fact or equity. Let me tell the committee what 
I know of this matter. The first I remember hearing of this 
matter was when I went into a conference some three or four 
years ago on the Indian appropriation bill. We found a para- 
graph in that bill which, as I remember now, presented an ad- 
judicated claim or judgment on behalf of these Indians for 
several million dollars. The paragraph provided that all of it 
should be made available for the Indians. In justification of 
this paragraph the managers on the part of the Senate pre- 
sented the judgment of the Court of Claims, and also the state- 
ment that the white man had taken the Indians’ land away 
from them, the Federal Government agreeing to give the In- 
dians the amount of money which had not at that time been 
paid and for which this judgment was to be the satisfaction. 
So the status of the matter appeared to us to be that the In- 
dians claimed to have been wronged by the white man, and 
asked to go into the white man's court to adjudicate the matter. 
The white man has permitted the Indians to go into his court, 
and the white man’s court has given the judgment for the 
amount of money, all of which, as I remember now, we were 
asked at that time to appropriate and turn into the hands of 
the Indians, It was agreed by some of the conferees that 
such policy as this would not be beneficial to the Indians, so 
the paragraph was rewritten, providing that a certain part of 
the judgment should be paid to the Indians per capita and used 
for their civilization and the other part to be paid by later 
appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, I ask to be recognized in oppo- 
sition to the amendment of the gentleman. But the gentleman 
from Colorado says it is graft. I am not assuming to say that 
the Court of Claims rendered an unjust judgment, and I am 
not assuming to say that they rendered a just judgment, but 
this I do say: The adjudication of this matter in the Court of 
Claims was certified to Congress, and the amount was reduced 
at the suggestion of the managers on the part of the House, 
placed in the bill, and it was clearly shown, without contraven- 
tion, so far as I can remember, that this was compensation for 
lands which had been taken from these Indians at $1.25 per 
acre. 

It is, Mr. Chairman, indeed surprising to me, coming from a 
State that has honored an Indian citizen with its governorship, 
coming from a State that has honored an Indian citizen with a 
seat in the United States Senate, coming from a State which has 
honored an Indian citizen with a lieutenant governorship, com- 
ing from a State which has honored a full-blooded Indian with 
the speakership of our State house of representatives; I re- 
peat, it is more than passing strange to me that a Representa- 
tive on the floor of this House would regale himself in this 
manner with reference to the same Indians who originally 
owned the larger portion of the State which he now enjoys the 
privilege of living in. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I believe Indians in the State of Oklahoma 
have the right to vote. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Do they have the same privilege in the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As I am now advised, I would 
say not. 


Mr. McKENZIB. I would like to know. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not know of any Indians in 
Colorado who are voters. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this presents just 
another case of mistreatment and contempt of the Indian. It 


Yes, sir. 
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presents the same old story of the great Genoese navigator 
when he landed on the sunny shores of San Salvador. He asked 
to be permitted to land and spend the night. Having planted 
his tent, the next morning he planted a cross, and under the 
guise of a pretended Christianity, he claimed the island for his 
own. It is the same mistreatment which has followed the In- 
dian all through the country until he is crowded down on a 
small reservation in the West, and I am surprised that the gen- 
tleman, warm-hearted, congenial, and sympathetic, as I know 
my friend from Colorado to be, after these Indians have sur- 
rendered more than 10,000,000 acres of land for the benefit of 
his State, now used, not for the benefit of the Indian but as a 
forest reserve for all the citizens of the United States; I am sur- 
prised, I say, that the distinguished gentleman should continu- 
ally denominate the judgment of the Court of Claims, his own 
court, in rendering a judgment in favor of paying for these 
lands, of which they were deprived, as graft and fraud. His 
court has passed upon it and said the Indians were entitled to 
it. That ought to operate as a complete estoppel from any such 
charge. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that I have just as much sym- 
pathy for the Indians as anybody. I want to see them treated 
fairly and justly. In fact, we in Colorado have rather a kindly 
feeling toward the Ute Indians, notwithstanding they have 
caused us a great deal of trouble and expense and notwithstand- 
ing they killed some of our citizens last fall, and I have a bill 
here now for a claim for a death caused by them. I am not 
complaining of the Utes, but of the whites. I am criticizing 
what I believe was an unwarranted act of Congress, because I 
do not want it to occur again, if I can prevent it. There was a 
treaty of June 15, 1880, with these Ute Indians. They were 
given lands in Utah in lieu of lands in Colorado, and in addition 
the Government was to give them $1.25 an acre for land when- 
ever it was sold. That is, whenever the Government issued a 
patent to a settler for 160 acres, the Utes got $200. There were 
about 11,000,000 acres in the entire former Ute Indian Reser- 
vation in western Colorado and about 3,200,000 acres of that 
were several years ago put into forest reserves. Now, it seems 
that some ingenious and enterprising lawyers conceived the 
scheme of claiming that because some of that Indian reserva- 
tion was put in a forest reserve that that was the same as a 
sale of that territory by the Government and rendered the 
Government liable to its Utes for $1.25 an acre for all of that 
land, Notwithstanding that the Government had not sold an 
acre of it, had not parted with the title of an acre of it, and 
had not received a dollar's worth of benefit from it. It costs 
the Government twice as much as it gets out of the forest re- 
serve to administer them. Moreover, those forest-reserve lands 
are subject to entry under the homestead law and the mineral- 
land laws, and every year large tracts of forest-reserve lands 
are being eliminated from these reserves. 

The Government made a fair and square treaty with the Ute 
Indians and has paid them their money as fast as it was due 
them, and if claims of that kind can be sustained, I am wonder- 
ing where this thing is going to end. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office have recently rendered decisions based 
upon that judgment of the Court of Claims, and those decisions 
are seriously and, I think, unjustly affecting the citizens upon 
that former Ute Indian reservation, whom I represent, and I 
fear that those decisions are soon going to form the basis for 
some more enterprising attorneys to attempt another gigantic 
haul on the Federal ry. 

The Interior Department is assuming that that judgment is 
valid and is based upon the law; that is, that it is the actual 
determination of the Court of Claims upon the justness of the 
matter, whereas my contention is that that decision was ren- 
dered by the specific direction of a wrongful act of 
without any regard for the merits or justness of the claims in 
law. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. What does he complain they are charging for, 


the 8,000,000 acres in the reservation or the land outside of 
the reservation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Both of them. The Indians are 
getting double pay. They are collecting the $1.25 an acre for 
All the lands sold and for all in the forest reserves that have 
not been sold and are also now trying to charge us for the use of 


the timber and everything else, both on the outside and inside 
of the forest reserves. 

Mr. NORTON. Outside of the forest reserve? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Have the Indians parted by treaty with their 
mineral rights in the land? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; they parted by and in their 
treaty with all their rights in the land, excepting that they 
were to be credited with $1.25 an acre whenever the Govern- 
ment sold any of it. They have no right to collect a royalty off 
of us people for all time for the land that is too worthless to be 


Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman maintain this, that the 
Indians are securing from the whites land they are entitled to 
under their treaties? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the Utes are getting more 
money from the Government out of that former reservation than 
the treaty entitled them to, and I think the Government is get- 
ting the worst of it. I am not criticizing the Utes for taking it. 
I congratulate them upon their good luck, and I want to see 
them get the money, but I do not want to see them get any 
more that way. 

Mr. NORTON. I want to tell the gentleman if that is true, 
and I do not think it is, it is the first time in all the history of 
this country that any Indians obtained more from the whites 
than they are entitled to under their treaty. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, this is once when the In- 
dians have got the best of Uncle Sam. They are getting some- 
thing over $3,500,000 more than, I think, their treaty provides 
for, and that is not the end of it. I have nothing against the 
Indians, but that judgment does not look right to me. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If the gentleman will pardon me, in 
the case of these forest reserves, where the Indian is practically 
excluded from the land, and certainly deprived of all use of it, 
and it is set apart in perpetuity for that purpose, is it not right 
that the Indian should receive pay for the land taken from him? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They receive pay for all land sold. 
The land is not set apart in perpetuity. The Government is 
selling it all the time and turning over the proceeds to the In- 
dians, in accordance with the treaty. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not know under what particular 
terms the forest reserve you have reference to is held, but I 
do know in the case of the other forest reserves it is practically 
set apart in perpetuity in many instances, and under those cir- 
cumstances is it not right that they should receive pay for that 
land that belonged to them? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have already been paid for 
all the land the Government has sold, and there was no au- 
thority for paying the Indians for the use of the land before 
it was sold. What right have the Ute Indians, eithcr by law or 
by treaty or in justice or equity, to charge white settlers for 
the use of the land outside of the forest reserve and come in 
here every few years by a bunch of attorneys with a new bill 
referring some unjust claim to the Court of Claims, with in- 
structions to enter judgment against the United States? Is 
there no limit to this thing? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. In wha* manner is this land subject to 
the homestead entry? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the law authorizing home- 
steads in forest reserves. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Very good. Then the Indian is de- 
prived of the use of it or the benefit of it? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. When the Government 
parts title to any of that land by homestead entry or mineral 
entry, or otherwise, the Ute Indians get $1.25 an acre for it; but 
they have, in my judgment, no legal right to charge the United 
States Government for the use of any of that land prior to the 
time that the Government parted with title to it. Whenever 
the Government sells the land, when it goes into private owner- 
ship, then under the terms of that treaty the Ute Indians are 
entitled to receive $1.25 an acre for the land, and they have 
always received it. That is the way I understand that treaty, 
and that is what I have been trying to explain. 

I am not charging anybody connected with this entire trans- 
action with any corruption or with knowingly doing anything 
wrong. I understand that several distinguished Colorado citi- 
zens, who have since passed away, were active in bringing about 
this judgment. And if I did not fear that a repetition of this 
judgment was in contemplation, I would not take up the time 
of the House this long in calling attention to the matter. I 
personally do not agree with the justness of that claim, and if 
it is going to be repeated on some pretest or other for the pur- 
pose of getting another judgment against the Government and 
inflicting an unjust hardship upon the people who reside now upon 
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the former Ute Indian Reservation in my district, I feel it my 
duty to prevent that action if I can. 

After the Meeker massacre and the Thornburg massacre of 
the whites by the Ute Indians on this reservation about the year 
1879, the Ute Indians were remoyed by the Government from 
that territory. They were given lands principally in Utah. 
The Government entered into a treaty with them, which treaty 
is dated June 15, 1880, appearing in the Twenty-first United 
States Statutes at Large, at page 199, providing that the land 
formerly held by the Ute Indians— 
shall be subject to cash entry only, in accordance with the existing 
law, and when sold the proceeds of said sale shall be first sacredly 
applied to reimburse the United States for all sums paid out or set 
apart under this act by the Government for the benefit of said Indians, 
and then to be applied in payment for the lands, at $1.25 per acre, 
which may be ceded to them by the United States outside of their 
reservation in pursuance of this agreement. And the remainder, if any, 
shall be deposited in the Treasury, as now provided by law, for the 
benefit of said Indians, in the proportion hereinbefore stated, and the 
interest thereon shall be distributed annually to them in the same man- 
ner as the funds provided for in this act. 

My understanding of that language and that treaty is that as 
fast as the former Ute Indian Reservation is sold by the Gov- 
ernment, the Indians are to be credited with $1.25 an acre, and 
the interest upon that amount was to be distributed to them an- 
nually. There was no other value fixed upon the land, or any 
provision for charging rental for the use of the land, or for 
water rights, or for timber, or coal, or anything else. The Goy- 
ernment has already parted with title to practically all of that 
land that was very valuable, and the Utes have been paid for it. 
What there is left of it, both in and out of the forest reserves, is, 
generally speaking, rough and comparatively of inferior quality. 
But be that as it may, there is a small portion of it every year 
that goes into private ownership by preemption law, or home- 
stead or desert-land claims, or otherwise, and the Indians are 
entitled to $1.25 an acre accordingly. 

But notwithstanding the provisions of that treaty, there was 
an amendment, a rider, put on the general Indian appropriation 
bill after it left the House and was in the Senate in the closing 
days of the Sixtieth Congress, and it passed on March 3, 1909, 
in the final rush apparently of the last night of that session, 
and was enacted into law. That is what is referred to as the 
jurisdiction act (35 Stat., p. 788). That act, in my judgment, 
directly misconstrued that treaty with the Indians. It confers 
jurisdiction upon and directs the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render final judgment in favor of the Ute Indians as 
to— 
the value of all lands ceded by the said Indians which haye been set 
apart and reserved from the public lands as public reservations, or for 
other public uses under existing laws and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent, as if disposed of under the panlicland laws of the United States, 
as provided by said agreement, and the money due therefor, 

I can not understand what right Congress had to direct the 
Court of Claims to render a judgment against the United 
States for the value of that land that was put in the forest 
reserves, the same as if it had been sold under the public-land 
laws. The Indians were never to be paid for the land in 
accordance with its value. Probably two-thirds of all that land 
in the forest reserves had no value whatever, or at least com- 
paratively little. That jurisdictional act, in my opinion, directed 
the Court of Claims to do something they had no legal right 
to do under the treaty, and as the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
MANN] has said, I do not agree that the judgment is just. 
Nevertheless the opinion carries out the instruction of that act 
of Congress. The judgment was rendered on May 23, 1910, and 
a supplementary judgment on February 13, 1911. The court 
gave judgment against the United States and in favor of the 
Ute Indians for $6,203,767.21, and allowed an offset of $2,795,- 
155.81, being a net judgment against the United States of 
$3,516,231.05, and the court allowed the attorneys for their 
services in the matter 6 per cent of that judgment, which 
amounted to a fee of $210,973.86. 

In fixing the amount of the lawyers’ fees the court says, with 
apparent irony, that— 

It doubtlessly took considerable patience and persistent work on 
the part of the claimants’ attorneys to impress upon the committees 
of Congress the justness of a law which would regard such (forest) 
reservations as Jand actually sold. 

My inference from that language is that the court took the 
same view of the treaty with the Indians that I do, that they 
were only entitled to receive pay for the land when it was 
actually sold, and that a presidential proclamation putting 
several million acres of the poorest part of that reservation into 
forest reserves could not by any stretch of the imagination be 
called a sale of it by the Government. To explain how this 
nffects western Colorado I want to call attention to one 
instance. 


Some of the Members of the House may remember that about 
a year and a half ago I had a bill pending before this House 
(H. R. 17263, 2d sess. 63d Cong.) providing for the adding 
of a portion of this former Ute Indian Reservation to the Un- 
compahgre National Forest for the purpose of protecting the 


water supply of the city of Montrose, Colo. There was no 
objection to the bill. The object of it was exceedingly meri- 
torious—to prevent the pollution of the water supply of that city 
by a lot of migratory bands of sheep—and the bill had the 
hearty approval of the Forest Service. The land was vacant 
and of comparatively little value. But when the measure came 
up on the floor of the House and I was confronted with this 
judgment of the Court of Claims, and when the Interior Depart- 
ment rendered an opinion on the bill, that the placing of this 
tract of land in the forest reserve would at once, under that 
decision, creating a liability on the part of the Government to pay 
the Ute Indians $1.25 an acre for all of that land, I was unable to 
pass the bill, because the House was not in favor, nor was I my- 
self, of putting something over a hundred thousand acres in the 
forest reserve for the protection of the water suppy of a city, 
and thereby creating an obligation against the Government to 
pay to the Ute Indians over $125,000 for that land. The people 
are prevented from making a beneficial use of that land. That 
is merely one illustration of the injurious manner in which that 
decision of the Court of Claims is already affecting the inhabi- 
tants upon that former Indian reservation. 

Recently there is being made an effort to charge for some 
scrubby timber on and also for grazing and generally for the 
use of this land outside of the forest reserves, and I prophesy 
now that there will be in the near future another effort made by 
some more enterprising attorneys to pass an act through Con- 
gress in some way further obligating the Government to pay 
claims that are in no way whatever provided for or contemplated 
in that original Ute treaty. And if Congress passes other acts 
like that, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] has inti- 
mated they have done in the past, virtually directing and com- 
pelling the Court of Claims to render judgments that there is 
no prior law or authority for, that the people of my district will 
be ultimately compelled to pay, directly or indirectly, or bur- 
dened with the amounts of those judgments. 

I can not find any report of any committee on this matter at 
or prior to the time that act was passed on March 8, 1909. and 
there does not seem to have ever been any report by the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs upon this subject, because it has 
always been put in in the Senate. But I will extend my remarks 
by inserting in the Recorp a portion of a report which I made 
from the Public Lands Committee on the Montrose bill, to which 
I have referred, in the Sixty-third Congress, which contains a 
statement upon this subject by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office and also incorporates the judgment of the Court of 
Claims referred to. 

I will also insert a report which I have found of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the Sixty-second Congress, third 
session, made on January 25, 1913, on Senate bill T788—which 
bill was introduced “by request.” That report contains quite 
an amount of data upon this subject and is an interesting and 
ingenious document, containing arguments in fayor of these 
so-called Indian claims, and seems to have resulted in the juris- 
dictional act that is referred to here in this pending bill as the 
act of March 8, 1913 (87 Stats., 984). I think this information 
or material should be preserved for future reference: 

[House of Representatives, Rept. No. 1073, 63d Cong., 2d sess.] 
ADDITION TO UNCOMPAHGRE NATIONAL FOREST IN COLORADO. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
submitted the followin, ropare (to 5 H. R. 17263): 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 17263) te reserve certain lands, to incorporate the same, and 
make them a part of the Uncompahgre National Forest in Colorado, hav- 
ing had the same under consideration, respectfully recommend that the 
bill be amended as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

* * * * * * . 

And as so amended the committee recommend that the bill do pass. 

The committee submitted this bill to the Secretary of Agriculture 
at Secretary of the Interior for reports, and those reports are as 
‘ollows : 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 10, 191}. 
Hon. Scorr Frnnis. 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I wish to acknowledge receipt of a copy of the bill (II. R. 
17263), introduced by Mr. Taxron, to reserve certain lands, to incor- 
pua same, and make them a part of the Uncompahgre National 
‘orest in Colorado, with the request that your committee be sent a 
report thereon. 

The lands proposen to be added to the Uncompahgre National Forest 
are_in two tracts. Those in townships 46, 47, and 48 north, ranges 
4, 5, 6, and 7 west, are chiefiy valuable for timber production, and 
much of it is covered with merchantable timber. It is of a character 
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to warrant inclusion in a national forest under the act of March 3, 
1891 hese 


they are con- 
tiguous. Their descri e the national 
forest was first created. Since the passage of the act of March 4, 
or K Stat., 1256), which provides that no forest reserves shall be 
eren nor 

e other States, the lands can not be added 
lamation. Because these areas are chiefly valuable for tim 


sion, it is believed that they should be made a part of the Uncom- 


pahgre National Forest. 
The other tract described in the bill, in townships 47, 48, 49, and 
50 north, ranges 7 and 8 west, is not potential forest land like the 


areas above described. At the present time It is used for grazing ppan 
pors, The local forest officers report that during recent years there 
ve been serious conflicts between those E eryr. eep and cattle u 
the lands. It is now open to unrestricted grazing, and this 
brought about the conflicts. It is also stated that a part of this water- 
shed will be needed by the town of Gunnison for municipal water sup- 
ply protection, and that certain officials are desirous of having the land 

laced under Government control so that the grazing of live stock 

ere a be regulated and the contamination of the water supply 
prevented. 

Several additions to the national forests have been made in other 
States in order to protect the waters needed by municipalities for 
domestic uses and in order to prevent the pollution of the water ren: 
plies. The administration of the two arcas mentioned in the bill wouid 


C. F. MARVIN, 
Acting Seoretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 18, 191}. 
Ferris, 


n Cominittee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Hon. 8 
Chai 


My Dran Mr. Ferris: In response to your request therefor, I have 
the honor to submit the 1 rt on H. R. 17203: 

The bill proposes to add certa erein-described lands in Colorado 
to the Uncompahgre National Forest. 

I am advised by the Commissioner of the General Land Office that 
such lands adjoin the said national forest and extend northward there- 
from, and have an estimated area of 110,630 acres, 65,030 acres thereof 
ne surveyed, Such surveys were made between 1889 and 1902, and 
the field notes thereof show the greater portion to be mountainous or 
mesa land, with scattering spruce and aspen timber, dense undergrowth, 
sses; that the lands described in the bill in T. 48 N., R. 6 W. 

R. 6 W., except the southeastern portion In Trident 
in the eastern portion of T. 47 N., R. T W., are fine 
grazing and agricultural lands, and that all the surveyed land is well 
wate by Willow, Pine, and Blue Creeks and the Cimarron River and 
their tributaries. 

Twelve thousand t hundred and forty acres of the area proposed 
to be reserved are included within entries and claims under the . 

a 


panying diagram. 
of way for reservoirs 
26 Stat., 1005). 
7 W., was reserved by the act of cgi h 9, 1914 (Public, 
8 by the city of Montrose at $ 28 per acre for 
and 29,330 acres are under withdrawal for coal classifica 
The lands described in the bill are within tha 
Ute Indian Reservation ceded under agreement ratified by the act of 
June 15, 1880 (21 Stat., 199), subject to cash entry under said act and 
that of July 28, 1882 (22 Stat., 178), the proceeds of such sales to be 
deposited for the benefit of the Indians after deducting certain expendi- 
tures as therein provided. The act of June 18, 1902 (82 Stat., 884), 
extended the homestead laws over such lands and provided that any 
money lost to the Indian fund by virtue thereof should be made up by 


overnment. 
such cession have been heretofore included 

within national forests. On May 23, 1910, the Court of Claims, in the 

case of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado v. The 

United States, under the zun ee conferred by the act of March 3. 

1909 (35 Stat., 788, 789), held that the Indians should be 

with $1.25 an acre for such of said lan 

not entered and d for. 
The area to be add 

more extensive than 


its 
supply of Montrose, 
jana. as hereinbefore stated, and 
alienated, as shown by the accompan: 
nted to me which, in my Jud 
proposed forest reservation and e 
uses these lands. 

Should Congress deem it proper and wise to enact the proposed legis- 
lation, I would respectfully suggest the following changes in the segre- 
gation of the surveyed from the unsurveyed lands, amendments. 

. 


* * * * * . 
Respectfully, 
7 FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The committee has adopted all of the amendments suggested by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the one amendment set forth above 
presents the bill in the form as it would read with the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Secretary. 

As stated in the report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Colorado is 
one of the six States in which, since the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat., 
1256), no forest reserves can be created nor additions made thereto by 
presidential proclamations. The only way any forest reserves can be 
enlarged in Colorado is by an act of Congress. This bill was introduced 
by Mr. Taytor of Colorado, and reported by the committee at the 
earnest request of the authorities and citizens of the city of Montrose, 
who desire to have all of the western portion of this land incorporated 
in the forest reserve for the protection of the water supply of that 
city. They desire to guard or police the land adjacent to their city 
water supply canal and reseryolr, in conjunction with the Forest Service 


a purposes, 
t portion of the former 


3 of the water. 
tin, 


territory that they have for many years been appealing to Congress to 
land in the forest reserve, and Sioe them under 


forest reserve more ticularly for the protection of the grazin; 
muta of the local ers in and adjacent to that 3 There 


to the Uncompahgre National Forest, and it is in 

Ur Secor as well as in conform! th 
of the Forest Service, that the commi 
. dded that the Forest Service official 

may a a e For rvice o s have mad 
exhaustive investigation and report upon the character of the TARA 
in that territory. This bill does not include all of the land sought by 
a 8 to oe a to the 8 Bi such portions thereof 

culture partment an e For Service mmen: 
as being suitable for incorporation within the reserve. EAS à 
* . » . s s * 
The following petition, addressed to the author of the bill, from 
3 county officials of Gunnison County, adjacent to this forest 
“ PETITION, 

Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

“ Congressman at Large for Colorado: 


“We, the undersigned residents of Cimarron and Gunnison County, 


would He toh Sere ask you to push the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the extension of the 3 Forest 
Reserve. While it does not embrace as much as we had hoped, the 


addition as proposed will help some.” 

The city of Montrose also adopted a resolution in the nature of a 
memorial to Congress on this subject over two years ago, which reads 
as follows: 

“ RESOLUTION. 


“Whereas the 8 National Forest Reserve as now estab- 
Ushed and maintained by the United States Government, as shown 
on the blue print hereto attached and made a part hereof, pro- 
tects only a erate of the watershed of the Cimarron River and 

e 


«tLe Big and marron Creeks; and 
“ Whereas the water supply of the r Montrose for all uses, and 
es) ly for domestic use, is obtained from the said Cimarr 


m the ‘on 
River and its tributaries, and the health of the inhabitants of 

+ said city is greatly dependent upon a pure water supply ; and 
Whereas the said city of Montrose also has a right to use water 
from the Gunnison Tunnel, whose source of supply is the Gun- 
nison River, which at present is not under the control of the 


Government; and 
“Whereas the city council of the ied of Montrose belleves it would 
t to secure and maintain a pure 


greatly benefit the city and 2 
said city if the United States Government and 


water supply for 

Forest Service were in control of the watershed of the Cimarron 
River and Gunnison River, as shown on said blue print, and by 
the extension of said Uncompahgre National Forest, as shown by 
the red lines along the section and township lines marked on said 
map: Therefore be it 


“Resolved by the oity council of the city of Montrose, That the 
plan of enlarging the W en oe National Forest, as shown by the 
red lines on the blue print hereto attached, be heartily indorsed, and 
that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be urged to imme- 
dintely introduce and use their best endeayors to secure the pa 
of whatever legislation might be necessary to accomplish the enla: 
ment of said Uncom re National Forest, as shown on said biue 
print, and that it is the belief of said city council that if the territory 
as indicated on said blue Pie es were added to said Uncompahgre 
National Forest it would ly benefit the health of all of the people of 
the city of Montrose and be a means of preventing much unnecessary 


ens; 
12 Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be attached to 
said blue print and forwarded to our Representative in Congress. 


“ STATE or COLORADO, County of Montrose, ss: 


I, S. V. Hobaugh, city clerk in and for the city of Montrose, State 
of Colorado, do hereby certify the above and foregoing to be a true, 
perfect, and complete y of a resolution in the lar ses- 
sion of the city council, held at the city hall, in said city of trose 
on 8 evening, February 2, 1911, as the same appears on file 

my office. 

“In testimony whereof I have hereunto set hand and affixed the 
seal of the city of Montrose, at Montrose, in said county, this 3d day 
8. V. Hosavucn, City Clerk.” 


of February, A. D. 1911. 

„Skat. 

In view of the importance of the protection of the water supply 
for the city of Montrose your committee recommend the expeditious 
passage of this bill, 

After receipt by the committee of the opinion of July 18, 1914, 
of the Interior Department upon this bill as above set forth, contain- 
ing a reference to the Ute Indian treaty and the decision of the 
Court of Claims of May 23, 1910, and the possible effect that the 
passage of this act might have in relation thereto, the matter was 
sgam taken up with the Department of the Interior and an exhaus- 

ve research was made and careful consideration given to the legis- 
lation pertaining to the Ute Indians and decisions of the court and 
treaties of the Government with those Indians. The Commissioner of 
the General Land Office has determined that the addition to the Un- 
compahgre National Forest of the land embraced within this bill, which 
was formerly a part of the Ute Indian Reservation, would not create 
any additioual liability against the Government in the absence of some 
spoon legisiation to that effect. In other words, that decision of the 

ourt of Claims was authorized by nu act of Congress and was for the 


express purpose of creating a trust fund in lieu of the former 
fund, and with the understanding that the fund itself should not be 
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pe to the 2 but that the interest thereon at 4 per cent should 
paid to them. 
The decisions of the Court of Claims of of the rights 1910, one 6 orua 


13, 1911, give such a complete statement ue the Indians 
and the Government that they are herewith rpored, together with 
the commissioner’s letter to the author of thie d bit, ows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE 3 
* LAND OFFICE, 
ashington, August 4, 1914. 
Hon. Epwarp T, TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. TAYLOR: In response to rsonal in I have 
the honor to inform oa that the jurisđiction ome the — Pisin in 
the case of The Confederated Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado v. The 
United States had its source in a special act authorizing it to take 
action and, so far as this office is able to construe such decision, would 
probably not extend to additional forest reservations in the 88 of 
additional legislation. 

I inelose herein copy of the court's decision in said case of May 23, 
1910, and modification of February 13, a “onder the jurisdiction 
conferred 3 it by the act of March 3, 909 (35 aia T88, 789), the 
Court of Claims was to determine and anh ent on the 
claims and rights of such Indians under the agreement of une 15, 1880, 
“including the value of all lands ceded by the said Indiang which have 
road set a and reserved from the public lands as public reserva- 
tions * * as if disposed of under the public-land laws of the 
United States, as provided by said agreement, and the money due there- 


deficiency act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 934) ropriated 


$3,305 57.19 for paying the ae amount of the judgmen the Court 
of Claims in said t into the T manner 

Section 8 of the act of June 15, 188 Gat 4 5 199), provided that 
lands within the cession ratified th pe Barge P ould be subject to “cash 


entry only in accordance with 3 bad the = procesds of such sales 
to be deposited for the benefit of the Indians, after deducting the 
amount necessary to reimburse S Government for all sums paid out 


The act of Niay 1. 1 
stead act,” provi 

or agreement from the various In 
the conditions of payment for such lands, but provided “that all sums 
of money so 8 Which if not released would N to any Indian 
tribe, shall be paid to such Indian tribe by the United States.” 

Section 2 of the special act of June 13, 1902 (32 Stat., 884), extend- 
ing the provisions of the homestead laws over the lands within the 
former Ute Indian Reservation in Colorado, provides that all sums of 
money that may be lost to the Ute Indian fund by reason of the passage 
of this act shall be paid into the fund by the United States.” 

The money received from cash entries within the cession of 1880 is 
turned into the Treasury to the credit of the Ute fund. 

Senate amendment No. 152 to the Indian appropriation bill, H. R. 
12579, page 81, provided that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
should enter info an a ment with the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians for a final adjudication and settlement of all their claims 

nst the United States arising under the ced bythe of June 15, 

1880, or otherwise, but I am informally advi by the Indian Office 

that the bill was reported out of conference and passed without such 


provision. S 
Very respectfully, CLAY TALLMAN, Commissioner. 
[Court of Claims of the United 116.5 No. 30360. Decided May 23, 


Tun WHITE River UTES, THE SOUTHERN UTES, THE UNCOMPAHGRE 
UTES, THE TABEGUACHE, MUACHE, CAPOTE, WEEMINUCHE, YAMPA, 
GRAND River, AND UINTA BANDS OF UTE INDIANS, KNOWN ALSO AS 
THE CONFEDERATED BANDS OF Urn INDIANS Op COLORADO, v. THE 
UNITED STATES. 

This case having been heard by the Court of Ciaims, the court, upon 
the evidence, makes the following 


FINDINGS OF FACT. 
I. The plaintiffs are a confederated band of Ute Indians between 


whom and the Government of the United States the relation of guardian 
and ward has existed since February & 1848. On June 30, 1908, 8 


total number of Indians composing the plaintiff confederated bi 
was as follows: 


ee ee Utes, known aie as the Yampa bone Grand River 


295 
427 

Southern Utes, “known also the Muache, Capote, and - 
SOE RE BS SESS SRR EE SERA BRN REL 808 
Uncompahgre Utes, known also as the Tabeguache Hand eo 470 
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In their tribal 3 they are known as the Uncompahgre, th 
Abeguache, Muache, Capote, eeminuche, Lam Grand River, and 
Uinta Bands of Ute Indians, and also as the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians of Colorado; also as the White River Utes and the Southern 
Utes and the Uncompa Utes. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1909 (35 Stats., 788-789), 
jurisdiction was conferred upon the Court of Claims as follows: 

“That to carry into effect the agreement between the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado and the United States, ratified by the 
act of Congress approved June 15, 1880, being ‘An act to accept and 
ratify the agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands of Ute 
znane in Colorado 5 on ake 2 their reservation in sao pae: and 
‘or other pu and to make IE ay proj ons for carry- 

3 wig 3 conrea 


lic 3 as publie reservations or for other» poine under exis 
laws and 8 roclamations of the President, as of under the 
public-land laws of the United States, as Provided y said agreement, 
and the money due therefor; and the court shall set set off against an 
sum found due said Indians the ‘amount d to them under the atth 


th 
section of said act of June 15, 1880, being „000 per annum up to the 


in this cause, also other sum 


rpose and an 
adequate . and the on t of $1, tapes paars in the 
been estima y the terms ‘of said agreement upon which said annuity has 
been mated, shall, upon the rendition of final judgment in this 
cease to exist as a trust fund, and from and after the date of 
said dgment no annuity shall be estimated or paid therefrom; and 
the action herein a shall be consolidated with cause congres- 
sional No. 11248, now pending in said ey tn for the pu ot — 
at the trial thertor all evidence which has been adduced said 
ing cause, and shall be commenced by petition under the title 5 — said 
pending cause and shall be conducted hon the attorney of record now 
ap g therein or by aor meral shall coat specifi y authorized to 
appear; aed the Attorney General s continue to popper sa and repre- 
sent the United States; and in rendering judgment the court 
shall fix upon a quantum meruit and set apart just and reasonable 
compensation to the attorneys on behalf of nee who have rendered 
actual service in prosecuting said claim before the committees of Con- 
2 and in congucting ti the said cause before the courts in the name of 
attorney of record in said pending cause, or 3 by him 
py rig ent ig cca ony a Fiemme shall be to 8 
peony 24 ry out of ae pun in the 
pirata d om ke —— of said ceded lands or from the — 
oe: yS said 8 and the balance of said judgment shall be — 
or the Bugg net of said Indians as a trust fund, 
— . Shall distributed annually to them in eee 
with the terms of said ae of June 15, 1880; and the said cause shall 
be advanced in hearing by the Court of Claims and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States if the same Ett be appealed." 

III. By Senate resolution of December 1 fae „ No. 52, Fifty-cighth 
Congress, second session, this cause was t to the Court of Claims 
and was numbered “ Congressional, 11248” ; that upon the hearing 
thereof the same was dismissed for want of jurisdiction ; that there- 
epon a motion for a new trial was filed, which motion was ding at 

time of the passage of the jurisdictional act referred to Fin 
ei herein, which action is now consolidated with the cause now on 


earin 
TV. By the second article of a n by and between the plaintiffs 
arr the’ United States, concluded at the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, March 2, 1868, whereof ratification was requested 
with amendment July 25, 1868, and which amendment 28 1 accepted 
by the Indians August 15, gp csc i 14, 24, and 25, 1808. and 
which treaty was proclaimed November 6, 1868 (15 Stat. L., Treaties, 
pp. 619 et seq.), certain territory was sct apart for the absolute and 
undisturbed use and occupation of plaintiffs, and for such other friendl, aly 
tribes and individual In s as from time 2 time they might be wi 
ing, with the consent of the United States, to admit among them, the 
United States solemnly a = that no persons except those by said 
treaty authorized so to do, ani — such officers, agents, and em- 
plore of the Government as mi authorized to enter upon the 
Indian reservation in the discharge of duties enjoined by law, 
one ever be Scheie iy to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the 
described therein; that the territory so set apart to plaintiffs 
fede fase bed in said second article of said treaty as follows: 

“Commencing at that point on the southern boundar Une of the 
Territory of Colorado where the meridian of longitude 107° west from 
Greenwich crosses the same, running thence north with said meridian 
to a pein’ 15 miles due north of where said meridian intersects the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude; thence due west to the western 
boundary e of said atana thence south with said western bound- 
ary line of said Territory to the southern boundary line of said Terri- 
gel 5 inge east with said southern boundary e to the place of 
beginn 

Afterwards; to wit, on the 13th day of Se 3 1873, the 3 
ch the name and style — “Certain Ute Indians in Colora by the 

iefs and headmen of the Tabeguache, Mauche, Capote, Weeminuche, 

Yam Grand River, aaa Uintah Bands of Ute Indians“ entered into 

a duly ratified convention at Los Pinos A ncy for the Ute Indians 
in the State of Colorado, whereby, by the t article of said conven- 
tion, plaintiffs relinquished to the United States all right, title, claim, 
and interest in and to the following-described portion of the reserva- 
tion conveyed to them by the United States by the treaty 8 
November 6, 1868, hereinbefore set forth; that is to say: “ Beginning 
at a point on the eastern 8 said reservation 15 miles due 
north of the southern boundary of the 3 of Colorado, and run- 
. thence west in a line perane to the said southern boundary to 

int on said line 20 miles due east of the western boundary of 
Co orado to a poini thence north by a line parallel with the western 
boundary to a wae’ nt ae miles north of the point where sald line inter- 
sects the th parallel of north latitude; thence east to the 
eastern „ of the Ute Reservation; thence south along said 
boundary to the place of beginning.” The consideration for the said 
cession was a sufficient amount of United States bonds at 5 per cent 
per annum to produce the sum of „000 per annum, to be held in 
pores trust for the said Ute In subject to disbursement or 
vestment at the discretion of the President or as he may direct, for 
the use and benefit of the Ute Indians, annually forever. 

The er provided under the terms of the act ot April 29, 1874 
(18 Stats., 41), was Mak ad. 1 in full compensation for the 
territory ced “under tha e interest being 5 per cent per annum. 

The cession of 1873 and he consideration paid therefor by the terms 
of the act of a2. 85 ril 29, 1874, concluded that transaction. 

Afterwar y the terms of an agreement between petitioners and the 

eee ee “An act to accept 
and aie the agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians in Colorado, for the sale of their reservation in said State, and 
for other purposes, and to make the necessary ap ye ae for carry- 
ing out e same,” 8 June 15, 1880 Stats., 199), the 

efs and headmen of the Confederated Bands oy Ute Indians, be 
these 3 promised and to use their best endeavors wi 
their people to procure their consent to cede to the United States an 
remaining territory of these 8 in Colorado, being the 
of the lands set apart to permanent use and occupation of peti. 
tioners by the treaty of 1868, as in this finding first set forth; that said 


agreement was dul assented, to and ratified by plaintiffs. 

In pursuance of section 2 of said act the dent appointed, by 
and with the adviee and consent of the Senate, five com: mers to 
carry into katet the provisions of said act. 

By the on of said act of cession, approved June 15, 1880, 


it was proviied as follows: 
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“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause to be surveyed, under the direction of said com oners, a 
sufficient quantity of land in the vicinities named in said agreement 
to secure the settlement in severalty of said Indians as herein pro- 
vided. And upon completion of said survey and enumeration herein 
required, the said commissioners shall cause allotments of lands to be 
made to each and all of said Indians, in quantity and character as 
set forth in the agreement above mentioned ; and whenever the report 
and proceedings of said commissioners, as required by this act, are 
approved by the President of the United States, he shall cause patents 
to issue to each and every allottee for the lands so allotted, with the 
same conditions, restrictions, and limitations mentioned therein as are 
provided in said agreement; and all lands not so allotted the title to 
which is, by said agreement of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians, 
and this acceptance by the United States, released and conveyed to the 
United States, shall be held and deemed to be public lands of the United 
States and subject to disposal under the laws providing for the dis- 
posal of the pu lic lands at the same price and on the same terms as 
other lands of like character, except as provided in this act: Provided, 


TO; 

interest thereon shall be distribu ed annually to them in the’ same 
manner as the funds provided for in this act: Provided further, That 
the subdivisions upon which are located improvements to be 3 — 
as provided for in section 2 of this act, shall be offered to the highest 
bidder at public sale, after published notice of at least 30 days by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the same shall be absolutely reserved 
from occupation or claim until sold.” 

In accordance with section 2 of said act, a census of the plaintiffs 
was thereafter made by said commissioners, and the plaintiffs were 
separated thereunder into three divisions, as follows: 
irst. Those known in the agreement above referred to as “ Southern 


Utes. 
Second, Those known as “ Uncompahgre Utes.” 
Third. Those known as “ White River Utes.” 


Subsequently, in conformity with the provisions of section 2 of said 
act, said commissioners after due examination, reported that they had 
examined the land on the Grand River near the mouth of the Gunnison 
and found it to be unsuitable for the plaintiffs for agricultural or 
grazing purposes, and that there was no other land suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes within a reasonable distance which could be used in 
connection with that near the mouth of the Gunnison River and give 
the plaintiffs the quantity contemplated. 


UNCOMPAHGRE UTES. 


Accordingly said commissioners, in conformity with said act, selected 
a tract of land in the valleys of the White and Green Rivers in Utah, 
which was subsequently surveyed and defined by metes and bounds, 
containing about 1,933,440 acres, for the Uncompahgre Utes. Said 
selection was approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and said Un- 
compahgre Utes were all removed thereto by the United States by Octo- 


ber, 1881, 

Under the acts of August 15, 1894 (28 Stats., 337), June 7, 1897 
30 Stats., 87), March 1, 1899 (30 Stats., 940), and joint resolution 
une 15, 1902 (82 Stats., 744), 75,978.19 acres of land have been al- 

lotted in severalty to said Uncompahgre Utes from the tract of land in 
Utah thus selected by said commissioners. 
WHITE RIVER UTES. 


The White River Utes were removed by the United States to the 
Uintah Agency, Utah, after much difficulty in November, 1881. Under 
said agreement and act of June 15, 1880, and also under the acts of 
May 27, 1902 (82 Stats., 263, 264), and joint resolution, June 10, 1902 
(82 Stats., 744), 39.589.84 acres of land have been allotted in severalty 
to the White River Utes in Utah. 


SOUTHERN UTES. 


The Southern Utes were not removed from their former reservation 
in Colorado, but remained on a tract of land about 110 miles long, east 
and west, and 15 miles in width, containing a total area of about 
483,750 acres, of which 3 406,000 acres is in Colorado and 

in New Mexico. Under section 6, act of February 20, 
1895 (28 Stats., 677). with the consent of said Southern Utes, a portion 
of the above lands was opened to settlement and entry, allotments in 
severalty having been previously made in accordance with said act to 
1 tes, comprising a total of 72,810.65 acres of land, all 
n Colorado. 

V. Of the lands ceded to the United States as set forth in the fourth 
finding, 4,126.57 acres have been applied to reservoir sites — authority 
of sections 18, 19, and 20 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1891 Mra en. 1095), and the plaintiffs have been deprived of the 
sale thereof. 

1. The Government recelved no compensation on account of rights of 
way granted by this department over lands within the limits of the 
former Ute Indian Reservation in Colorado under the act of March 3, 
ee 81 ee 18, 19, and 20, or the act of February 15, 1901. (31 

tats. . 

2. ‘Any person entering a tract of land to pri of which a right of 
way is attached for a canal, ditch, or reservoir takes the same subject 
to such right of way and at the full area of the subdivision entered, and 
a 8 to pay therefor, their being no authority to make deduction 

n such cases. 

VI. Prior and up to March 2, 1868, the plaintiffs occupied as hunt- 
ing grounds territory comprising a part of the public domain, a portion 
of which was embraced within the lines of the Louisiana Purc „ a 
portion was acquired by the annexation of Texas in 1845, and the bal- 
ance by cession from Mexico by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo of 
February 2, 1848. 

The lands so occupied as hunting grounds by the plaintiffs included 
the reservation provided for by the agreement of 1880. 

VII. Of the lands ceded to the United States under the terms of said 
agreement of June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., 199), the following have been 
set apart and reserved from the public lands as public reservations 
under existing laws and proclamations of the President: 


FEBRUARY 8, 


The White River National Forest was established by proclamation 
of the President October 16, 1891 (27 Stats., 993), under the designa- 
tion “ White River Plateau Timber nd Reserve,” by virtue of section 
24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to 
repeal timber-culture laws, and for other 8 (26 Stats., 1103.) 
The area of said reservation as original efined was 930,240 acres. 
Subsequently said reservation was modilied by proclamation of the 
President date June 28, 1902 (32 Stats., 999 and was then designated 
the “ White River Forest Reservation”; afterwards said reservation 
was further modified by proclamation of the President dated May 21, 
1904. (33 Stats., 2361.) 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stats., 233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, 
the remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
823.733 acres. 

The Battlement National Forest was originally set apart by pesca- 
tion of the President dated December 24, 1892 (27 Stats., 1053), and 
was by that proclamation des ted “ The oxest 
Reserve.“ and by proclamation dated May 16, 1904 (33 Stats., 2359), 
the same was modified, and said reservation was again modified by 
poonam om dated June 5, 1905. (34 Stats., 3076.) By Executive order 

Ing date July 1, 1908, the said reservation was further modified and 
the designation thereof was changed to “ Battlement National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stats., 233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, 
the remaining public land con ed in said reservation is found to be 
739,112 acres. z 

The Uncompahgre National Forest was 8 Carte set apart by 
mation of the President dated June 14, 1905 (34 Stats., 3109 
designation “The Uncompahgre Forest Reserve.“ The said reservation 
was modified by proclamation dated March 1, 1907 (34 Stats., 3282), 
and designated by Executive order dated July 1, 1908, “ Uncompahgre 
National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
645,124 acres. 

The Holy Cross National Forest was first reserved under the desig- 
nation “ The Holy Cross Forest Reserve by 3 of the Presi- 
dent dated August 25, 1905. (34 Stats., 31 
modified by proclamation dated March 1, 
by Executive order dated July 1, 1908 (No. 870), the said reserva- 
on was desi; ted the “ Holy Cross National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats.. 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the bp age laws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
289,489 acres. 

The Gunnison National Forest was originally set apart under the 
designation “The Gunnison Forest Reserve” by proclamation of the 
President dated May 12, 1905 (34 Stats., 3025), and by Executive order 
of July 1, 1908 (No. gon): the designation of said reservation was 
changed to “ Gunnison National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June . 11, 1906 (34 
Stats., 233), and areas pending and paid for under the publie-land 
Jaws, the remaining public land contained in said reservation is found 
to be 520,836 acres. 

The Montezuma National Forest was originally established by procla- 
mation of the President dated June 13, 1905 (34 Stats., 3106), and was 
thereafter modified by proclamation dated March 2, 1907 (34 Stats.. 
3307), and by Executive order dated July 1, 1908 (No. 889), said 
reservation was designated Montezuma National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stats., 233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, 
the remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
102,595 acres. 

The San Juan National Forest was originally established by procla- 
mation dated June 3, 1905 (34 Stats., sda and was afterwards, on 
the 2d of March, 1907, modified by proclama fon (34 Stats., 3308), and 
on aay 1, 1908, by Executive order (No. 886) the same was designated 
“San Juan National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats.. 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
49,594 acres. 

The La Sal National Forest was created by proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1906. (34 Stats., 3190.) 

ucting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
28,775 acres, making a total of 3,199,258 acres of the lands ceded to the 
United States by the agreement of June 15, 1880, se tapart and reserved 
as public reservations, 

III. The value of all lands ceded by the plaintiff Indians which 
have been set apart and reserved from the public lands as public reser- 
vation or for other public uses under existing laws and proclamations 
of the President is found to be $3,999,072.50. 

Of the lands ceded to the United States by plaintifs under the terms 
of said agreement of June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., 199), 1,310,686.38 acres 
have been sold and disposed of between the 15th day of June, 1880, 
and the 30th day of June, 1908, for the sum of $2,204,694.71. 

IX. In accordance with the provisions of the act of June 15, 1880, 
and the jurisdictional act, March 3, 09, under which this suit is 
brought, the court finds the following sums to have been expended by 
the United States to or for the benefit of the plaintiffs, and states the 
account between the United States and the plaintiffs as follows: 


Credits. 


To proceeds of all cash sales of lands ceded by the 
plaintiffs to the United States under the act of June 
15, 1880, up 10 July 1, 1908 

To the value of all ceded lands, at $1.25 per acre, set 
apart and reserved from the public lands as public 
reservations or for other public use under existing 


rocla- 
„under the 


$2, 204, 094. 71 


laws and proclamations of the President 3, 999, 072. 50 
SION cs EET 6, 203, 767. 21 
Debits. 
To annuity of $50,000 per annum under section 5, act 3 
of June 15, 1880, to July 1, 1908 — $1, 890, 239. 75 
To allotments in severalty accruing to White River 
and Uncompahgre Utes, at $1.25 per acre---------. 144, 460. 04 


1916. 
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id to easy er Ute Tribe under sec- 


To salaries 
tion 6, wir June 15, 


F ak $89, 687. 94 
To A cot bao of expenditures of commissioners, as au- 
and directed by section 9, act of June 15, 
1880, and P Aug D T acts of Mar. 3, 1881 (2i 
Stats., 453) — — 123 Stats., 267), and 
Aug. 7, 1 (22 F EE Nt 55, 340. 94 
To cost of removal een W of Utes, surveying 
lands, building houses, 5 53 bull 
a = apa I pe nage oy = otk, agri 
cultura] implemen ete: Mode ODOR aot ot Sone 
= 15, 1880 25 —— = Aa Z ö agreement er 349, 381. 14 
0 capi ymen section 2, o An porque 0 
T 155 i section D, ae 7... See 
0 en a) value o v. prove- 
1 section praen of June 18 1880 —g 10, 900. 00 
To care and support of Utes in Colorado for balance 
Pe SO ee a ee eS 12, 000. 00 
To cost of surveys of all Jands within the boundaries 
g Pon former reservation in Colorado, to July 644.251. 00 
To probable cost of survey of unsurveyed area — 133, 925. 00 
SS Re EAT E E eee — 2,795, 155. 81 


$855, 516. 91 


1, 086, 924. 02 
39, 586. 69 


16, 128. 25 


At no time before the passage of the jurisdictional act did the cash 
under the act of 1880. 
the United States to or for 
the sum of $239,335.66. 
of March 2, 1868 
efit of the plaintiffs the fol- 
lowing sums: 
clothing, blankets, and other ee arr of ‘ntllity for 
XII, same treaty, for food for Indians from Apr. 10, 
XIII, same treaty, for me for Indians 
ded under act of 
commissioners to allot lands to thi 
$12, 617. 56 
To peon expended rit other appropria- 


receipts for lands sold within the reservation exceed the amount ex- 
There has also been expended 
ty of 1863 (13 Stats., 673) 
Under the trea 
nited States for the 
To amount appropriated and expended ae Article XI 
Utes from Apr. 10, 1869, to July 1 
1869, to June 30, — DPD 
To amount a ropriated expen 
3 8 for conia 
n 
To amount appropriated and expended for 
tions allotments to Uncom- 
4, 259. 87 


pended by the United States to or for the benefit of the plaintiffs 
thé benef t of tho pualutitiy sede ame 
8 619) there has been 
expended by the 
of the treaty of Mar. 2, — (15 Stat. L., 619), for 
To amount appropriated and e ated under Article 
To amount appropriated and expended A under Article 
Aug. 15, 1894 tag Stat 1 L., of 
5 Utes.. 
5 1 er of Ute gr Tere) act Jan. 28, 
1898 (30 Stat. L., 238) 
fennel he CSE GSES SS, — 
16, 877. 43 


Less amount included in expenditures of 
ipa appropriated by the act of Aug. 15, 
ve mentioned_________________ 2, 458. 70 


— — — 
appropriated by act of May 27, 1902 (32 
PE 263}, for cayment to the Uintah and White 
yer 
XI. The area of the territory described in and 
plaintiffs under section 2 of the treaty of 1868 comprised 1 


acres of d. 
The area ceded Pa e pian laintiffs to the United States under the 
3, 1873, ratified by Bend yee of April 29, 1874 as 


1 expen 14, 418. 78 


To amount ap 


UN a aaah oo alent r e mates 70, 064. 48 


set 14 for the 
4,784,000 


ment of September 
Stats., 36), 3 3.050.200 acres of 

The area of land disposed of by the United States for cash and set 
= and reserved from the public lands as public reservations or for 

er public uses under existing laws and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent is 4,509,944.38 acres, leaving a balance still undisposed of on 
July 1, 1908, of 7,569,144.88 acres. 

CONCLUSION OF LAW. 


Upon the foregoing findings of fact the court decides as a conclusion 
ot law that the plaintiffs are entitled to judgment a the United 
States on. statement of the account up to July 1, 1008. for the sum of 
$3,408,611.40. 
OPINION. 
Tae ee + Gelivered the opinion of the court: 
tiffs are 10 tribes of Indians, known as the 8 
Bands of the Ute Indians (referred to hereinafter as the U grey 
who sue herein for an accounting to them under the . e 
1220 (21 TaN the T np by an act of Congress approved June 15, 
The same c , known as Congressional case No. 11248, was referred 
to this court by resolution of the Senate under the fo urteenth section 
of the Tucker Act, but was dismissed on defendant's motion in pe 
1908, for want of jurisdiction. (43 Ct. Cis., 260.) 
The case is now here by virtue of a provision | in the Indlan appr 
ations act approved March 3, 1909 (35 Stats., 788, 1); Gala 
to final judgment, 
= Seen to allow cer- 


directed with the con 
a motion for a new t 
adduced at this trial. given in 
Finding II in the findings of fact, supra, and will not be here repeated. 
The territory within which the lands in een are located, and 
out of which the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado mre 
subsequently created, was mostly acquired from Mexico by the tr 
=i 5 Hidalgo, concluded February 2, Pee (9 Stats, 922, 9 295 
treaty ‘contained no provision affect recognizing th 
a the Ind tribes to any of the lands wi i the cession, — oo such 
recognition can be gathered from the opening words of the eleyenth 
article of that — — which are: Const, 8 Eroen a great part of 
the territories which, by the p: — comprehended 


by savage tribes,” 
least oe the lauds covered by the treaties between th 


United States, rath nage were 3 under the Lou- 
isiana Purchase or by the annexation 

80, 1849, the first ret was 2 — with the “ eae P 
Indians (doubtless the ts), which involved no cession of lands 
and did not set apart any reservation to the Indians (9 State, 984). 
It did, however, W san 2 some rights of the Indians to the 
occupation o of certa ‘or instance, Article V of that treaty is 
as follows: 


V. The people of the United States, and all others in amity wita 
the United States, shali free through the territor 
said Utahs, under such rules and regula ms as may be adoptec 
authority of said States.” 

Expressions of similar import are used in the seventh article of the 
same treaty. 

60 2 tember 9, 1850, a Territorial 8 for Utah was established 

453), including within its boundaries that part of the 

ticle “Slate S ET west of the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
ebruary 28, 1861, the Territory of Colorado was organized (12 Stats, 


172). 
On October 7, 1868, a trea — the Tabeguache Band of 
laintift ‘oclaimed December 14, —— 


p Indians was ‘conclud E 

(13 Stats., 673). 8 treaty. Bam rst signed, 

the exclusive jands therein described, but all 8 
tions of that Eae — were 5 out by Senate before ratifica- 
tion, wes: the treaty was further amended by adding the following 


provision 
2 Nothin contained in this treaty shall be construed or taken to 
admit on the part of the United States any other or greater title or 


interest in the . — above 1 and reserved in said tribe or band 
of Indians than existed in them upon the acquisition of said terri- 
e from — i E the laws thereo: 

y Article II the Senate the Tabe- 


the United sopir all 
s within 


10,000 in 
vision was also made for the aliownnes to them of 


d us Teserv' 
(15 Stat., 619), treaty was concluded at 8 
pi ge Me with the plaintiff Indians, ‘includin the e e Band, 
party to the treaty of 1863, fo 

the treaty o 


ed 
apers a district within what is now 
g about 15,000,000 acres of land, as 


rea: 5 tne pre 5 of 
at least as t 
Articl 


henceforth they will and do eves 4 
in and to eng lose of the Unit 
as are embra in the limits defined in the 
The treaty also 
said reservation ; 


geneles on 
the United States 
of schoolhouses ‘and other buildings; for the 8 of tracts of 
land thereon not ex ng 160 acres in 5 7 Indian heads of 
families bsg yr of cape pera meg Bae 3 a the aten. 
Possession o . an family so long as va- 
tion should continue, 80 acres to persons not heads of families 
for supplying seeds and agricultural implements to the 5 and for 
instructions by a practical farmer; for the establishment of black- 
smith shops for their benefit; also for the establishment of schools, by 
building schoolbouses and supplying competent teachers. 

Provision was also made for payment to the Indians of annuities, 
(1) not to exceed —.—— annum for clothing. plancas etc., 
and not to exceed $30,000 ducing 


‘or the construction thereon b; 


XVI. No treaty for the cession of any portion or part of 
e reservation herein described, which pew & in common, shall 
be “ot any validity or force as against the said Indians unless executed and 
signed by at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians occupying 
or interested in same; and no cession by the tribe shall be under- 
stood or construed in such manner as to deprive the tribe, without 

vee f individual member of the tribe of his right to any tract 
of land selected by him, as provided Agee article seven of this treaty.” 

By act of Congress April 23. 1872 (17 Stats., 55), the Secretary of 
tue Interior was authorized to enter into negotiations with * 1 
Indians for the e from them of the south npu of sai 
vation, a estimated to contain about 3, 000 acres. Com- 
. were appointed for that purpose oak they entered into an 
rar with the Indians which was ratified by Congress April 29, 

1874 (18 Stats., 36), by the terms of which the plaintiff Indian 
rendered all right, title, and interest to said 00. tract of 
land, in 8 of which the Indians were to be paid a per- 
petual annuity of $25,000. The area of the remaining reservation 
as thus diminished comprised about 11 3 acres of land. 

In the late seventies the advance guard of civilization seeking new 
homes in the West to press upon the borders of this Ute 

tion, and in 1878 — through a commission appointed 
for that purpose, made an effort it from the Utes and to 
secure their removal to another 1821 ty, but without success. 
AGREEMENT OF JUNE 15, 1880 (21 STATS., 199). 
During the winter of 1879-80 a delegation of the chiefs and head 
men of wine. e pia aintif Indians visited the so of Washington, and on 
March 6, entered into an agreement with the United States 
whereby ‘they undertook to use their best endeayors with their people 
to procure their consent to cede to the United States the remainder 
of the 3 set erwards “duly to them by the treaty of 1868. peat 
ment was assented to by the plaintiff Indians and 
therea Congress and embraced in the act of Congress of 
June 15, = 1880 (2 oc tats.. gr wp none AnneN = — ee 
were pro ongress a o, an e agreemen 

ne Sree ones consented to b, 3 of ae 

adult male plaintif the 


as required b; ty of 1868 and 
section 10 of the act 8 the Agrecment. * 
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By that agreement the plaiatiffs ceded to the United States the entire 
remainder of their reservation in the State of Colorado reserved to 
them under the treaty of November 6, 1868, containing approximately 
11.784.800 acres of land, and agreed to remove, settle upon, and nocens 
individual allotments of unoccupied agricultural and grazing lands in 
certain designated localities to selected for them by a commission 
authorized by the act, which lands should be free from taxation and not 
subject to alienation for a period of 25 years or longer In the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

It was further agreed by section 3 of said act that all lands within 
the ceded limits not allotted in severalty to the plaintiffs should be 
deemed to be public lands of the United States subject to disposal 
under the public-land laws for cash only in accordance with existing 
Jaw at the same price and on the same terms as other lands of like 
character, and contained the following proviso: 

“That none of said lands, whether mineral or otherwise, shall be 
liable to entry and settlement under the provisions of the homestead 
law, but shall be subject to cash entry only in accordance with existing 
law; and when sold the proceeds of said sale shall be first sacredly 
applied to reimbursing the United States for all sums paid out or set 
apart under this act by the Government for the benefit of said Indians, 
and then to be applied in payment for the lands, at $1.25 per acre, 
which may be ceded to them by the United States outside of their 
reservation in paren of this agreement. And the remainder, if any, 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as now provided by law for the 
benefit of the said Indians, in the proportion heretofore stated, and the 
interest thereon shall be distributed annually to them in the same 
manner as the funds provided for in this act.” 

The act provided for the appointment of commissioners for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the contract by selecting and allotting lands to 
the Indians, locating agencies, furnishing estimates of the number of 
schoolhouses and teachers required, etc. It also directed the Secre- 
“tary of the Treasury to set apart and hold as a perpetual trust fund 
for the benefit of the plaintifs an amount of money. sufficient at 4 per 
cent to produce annually $50,000, to be paid to them r capita in 
cash annually as provided in said a ment, It provided for salaries 
of certain members of the Ute Indians under ex sung treaty supun 
tions for a period of 10 years, and authorized the distribution of $4,000 
per annum for the same term by the President to such of sald Indians 
as proved themselyes worthy of such recognition. 

The act made l tor the purpose of carrying the agree- 
ment into effect, ) for the payment of the commissioners, $25 3 
(2) for cost of removal of the Utes, surveying their lands, ullding 
houses, establishing schools, building mills, purchasing stock, etc., as 

rovided in said agreement, $350, + (3) $15,000 in addition to the 

200.000 then due and een for to be paid to them per capita; 
(4) for the payment of the appraised value of individual an 
within the reservation as provided in the 1 $20,000; (5) 
for the care and support of the Utes for e balance of the then 
current fiscal year, $12,000. 

In compliance with the provisions of the act all of the plaintiffs were 
removed to Utah, and allotments were there made to them, except the 
southern Utes who remained upon the reservation and received allot- 
ments along and within its southern border and partly within New 
Mexico. The sum total of lands thus allotted was 115,568.03 acres. 

With this preliminary statement of the 8 i of the transactions 
between the United States and the plaintiff Indians, we come to the 
discussion of the sum due said Indians under the agreement of 1880 
in the ight of the directions contained in the j fiction act under 
which this suit comes to this court. 

I. We will first take up the sums for which the plaintiffs should be 
credited, As some date must be taken up to which this account must 
Be oe we have followed both parties in this suit and taken June 

The findings show, and that fact is undisputed, that up to said date 
the defendants had received $2,204,694.71 as cash proceeds for lands 
sold located within the Ute Reservation, and it is not and can not be 
denied that the plaintiffs should be credited with that sum. It is con- 
tended, however, by the plaintiffs that they should be credited in addl- 
tion thereto with interest compounded semiannually upon the amount 
of the quarterly sales of said land since 1880, which interest would 
amount to $2,444,779.95 more. We will leave this question of interest 
to be discussed hereafter in connection with the credits to be allowed 
the defendants. 

The jurisdictional act provides that this court in this suit is “to 
hear, determine, and render final judgment, with right of appeal as 
in other cases, on the claims and rights of sald Indians under said 
agreement [agreement of 1880, supra], including the value of all lands 
ceded by the said Indians which have been set apart and reserved 
from the public lands as public reservations or for other public uses 
under existing laws and proclamations of the President, as if dis- 

osed of under the public-land laws of the United States,“ etc. Thus 

th making up this account we are to credit the plaintiffs with the 
value of the forest reservations set apart out of the Ute Reservation. 
The areas so set apart, less such portions of the same as have been 
disposed of by the defendants and for which credit has been given to 
the plaintiffs in the first item, embrace 3,199,258 acres. The value 
to be set upon this land is necessarily somewhat 5 but 
that duty has been imposed upon this court, and with the best light 
obtainable must be done. 

Section 3 of the act of 1880 provides that all the ceded lands “ shall 
be held and deemed to be public lands of the United States and subject 
to disposal under the laws providing for the disposal of the public 
lands, at the same price and on the same terms as other lands of like 
character, except as provided in this act: Provided, That none of 
said lands, whether eral or otherwise, shall be Mable to entry and 
settlement under the provisions of the homestead law, but shall be 
subject to cash entry only in accordance with itt law.” 

The act of July 28, 1882 (22 Stats., 178), restored the Ute Reser- 
vation to the public domain with the following proviso : 

“And further provided, That none of said lands- shall be disposed 
of for any other than cash, nor for a less . than $1.25 per acre.” 

The act of April 24 1820 (3 Stat., 56 now section 2357 Revised 
Statutes, fixes the minimum price at $1.25 per acre for all public 
lands offered at public or private sale for cash in the following terms: 

“The price at which the public lands are offered for sale shall be 
$1.25 an acre, and at every public sale the highest bidder, who makes 

yment as provided in the preceding section, shall be the purchaser ; 
But no lands shall be sold, either at public or private sale, for a less 
price than $1.25 an acre; and all the public lands which are hereafter 
offered at public sale according to law, and re unsold at the 


close of such public sales, shall be subject to be sold at private sale, 


by en at the land office at $1.25 an acre, to be paid at the time 
of making such entry.” 

A similar question was involved in an appeal from this court to the 
Supreme Court in the case of United States v. Blackfeather (155 U. S., 
180; 28 C. C., 447). In commenting upon the obligation of the United 
States to expose the lands in question at public sale, Mr. Justice Brown, 
in delivering the opinion of the peh said : 

“In the absence of any proof of the actual value of these lands 
at this time, there would seem to be no method of estimation except 
by taking the price at which public lands were subject to be sold at 
private sale, name $1.25 per acre. Not only is there some pre- 
sumption that the vernment would not sell them for less than they 
were worth, but the very fact that at that time all public lands were 
subject to entry at $1.25 per acre would render it impossible to sell 
them at a greater price unless by reason of thelr peculiar location, 
abundant timber, or extraordinary fertility they were exceptionally 
valuable. (Id., 191.)” 

The average price at which the lands within the Ute Reservation 
were sold between the date of the agreement (1880) and June 30 
1908, was $1.68 per acre. Presumably the choicest lands were selected 
by the purchasers. The forest reservations were set apart at different 
dates between 1891 and 1905. While it is doubtless true that con- 
siderable of the land within these forest reservations is quite valuable, 
on the other hand, the official reports show, and it is a fact so well 
known as to come within judicial notice, that considerable portions of 
them are valueless and can never be sold at any price, 

In view, therefore, of the law and the facts as stated. we have found 
the value of the lands thus set apart in forest reservations to be $1.25 
per acre, amounting to $3,835,323.75. 

II. We next come to consider the sums to be charged against the 
laintiffs and set off against the amount credited to them in this suit. 
wae that subject the jurisdictional act gives this court the following 

direction: 

2 and the court shall set off against any sum found due 
said Indians the amount pald to them under the fifth section of said 
act of June 15, 1880, being $50,000 per annum up to the date of 
rendition of final judgment in this cause; also any other sum or 
sums that shall be found to be properly chargeable under the terms 
of said agreement, and also any sum or sums palid by the United States 
to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether as a gratuity or other- 
wise, at such sums as have been paid for a specific purpose and 
an adequate consideration, .“ 

We are first specifically directed to charge to the plaintiffs the 
annuities which they have recelved under the agreement of 1880. 
2 per annum, amounting to $1,350,000, and about this sum 

ere is and can be no dispute; in fact, the agreement itself in explicit 
terms so provides. “Also any other sum or sums that shall be 


that the transaction was of no benefit to the United Stat except 
the indirect benefit received by opening * * civilization a desirable 


tion ; (2) the cost of the survey of the reservation, establishing schools, 
building houses, etc.; (3) additional per capita payments and the 
amount expended for the support of the Utes for the balance of the 
fiscal year, as provided and 1 for in section 9, as well as 
salaries paid to selected individual Utes, as provided in section 6; (4) 
and also the expenses incurred by the United States in negotiating the 

eements. In general, for the reasons stated, we think the plaintiffs 

ould be char, with all the benefits of every name and nature which 
mer have received under the agreement of 1880. 


tion under the a ment. They have been charged for 
the price of $1.25 per acre, and that should include the cost of survey, 
the same as to other purchasers of lands within the public domain. 

We are further directed, in addition to moneys paid under the agree- 
ment of 1880, to charge the plaintiffs with “any sum or sums paid by 
the United States to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether as a 
gratuity or otherwise, except such sums as have been paid for a specific 
p se and an adequate consideration.” 

It is contended by the defendants that under this instruction we 
should charge the plaintiffs with all such sums as have been paid to 
them under the treaties of 1863 and 1868, on the ground that no 
“adequate consideration” was ever received by the defendants for 
moneys so expended. For this contention much reliance is placed upon 
= ecision of this court in the case of Hayt v. Gaited States (38 


to the United States by the treaty of Guadalu Hidalgo was not 
Indian We and it is claimed that all of the lands involved in 
the treaties of 1863 and 1868 were within that cession. 

While it may be true that the Indian title of the plaintifs to any 
territory prior to the treaty of 1863 was not such a title as the de- 
fendants would recognize, yet the plaintiffs were located within this 
territory and had the usual claim of occupancy of other Indians. Their 
claim was considered of such importance that the defendants, during 
the year following the Guadalupe Hidalgo treaty, entered into a 
treaty with them and secured from them a concession for the right of 
free pemr through their territory. (9 Stats., 984.) By the treaty 
of 1863 (13 Stats., 673). the defendants considered these claims to 
territorial occupancy of sufficient importance to obtain from them a 
cession of all “ claim, title, etc., to lands within the territory of the 
United States,” excepting certain lands which were set apin to them 
as their hunting grounds. By the treaty of 1868 (15 Stats., 619), the 
reservation in question was set apart to the plaintiffs, and by the 
third article of the treaty the pl ntiffs relinquished “all claims and 
rights in and to any portion of the United States or territories except” 
such reservation. ven if we may admit that they had no valid 
title to any lands, yet they claimed some title and honestly claimed It. 
and tho emer of such a claim to a party who wishes to purchase it 
isa g consideration. 

In the case of Sykes v. Chadwick (18 Wall., 141) the Supreme Court, 
in discussing the sufficiency of consideration, said : 

“Tf any release is deemed requisite to confirm the title of lands with 
which one has been connected, though by a rene construction of the 
law he has no interest in them whatever, 
good consideration for a promise or for the payment of money.” 
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Congress, from time to time, made appropriations of money to the 
laintiffs which in terms were made in prance of the treaties of 
863 and 1868. (13 Stats., 560; 17 id., 457.) After such treaty stipu- 
lations with the plaintiffs and after such recognition of their validit; 
for more than 4 ears we do not think the defendants can success- 
fully set up the claim that these pararon were made without adequate 
consideration. Certainly no such claim would ever be made against 
any people other than dians. We do not think, therefore, that the 
plaintifs are properly chargeable with any og Re made to them 
under and pursuant to the treaties of 1863 and 1868. 

We are also asked to charge the plaintifs with $70,064.78, appro- 
priated by act of Con May 27, 1902 (32 Stats., 263), to be paid to 
the Uinta and White River Utes. This appears to relate to an entirely 
different transaction than the one under consideration. At the time 
of this appropriation the Uinta and White River Utes were located 
upon a reseryation in Utah, and the portions of those bands to which 
this rap ganna relates were located there prior to the agreement 
of 1880, and were not parties to the said agreement. The act referred 
to, supra, provided for the restoration to the public domain of all the 
lands in this reservation not to be allotted to these Uinta and White 
River Utes, and that the proceeds of such lands should be first applied 
to the reimbursement of the United States for any moneys advanced 
to said Indians to carry into effect the provisions of said law; and said 
sum of $70,064.78 was appropriated to be paid said Indians for relin- 
quishing their title to such unallotted lands, the same to be reimbursed 
in the manner before stated. This a s to be a matter for future 
adjustment between said Uinta and ite River Utes and the United 
States, and said sum is disallowed as a set-off in this suit. 

III. We now come to the question of interest to be allowed to the 

laintiffs upon the sums found due to them in the findings. We will 
t take up the question of interest upon the value of the lands set 
apart in forest reservations. 

By the terms of the agreement of 1880 no Interest was to be paid 
except upon the proceeds of cash sales within the reservation. It was 


unquestionably within the political power of Congress to authorize the 
withdrawal of these forest reserves from the market indefinitely, or for 
such the agreement, and 


eras as it should see fit, notwithstandin, 
deprive the Utes of the proceeds of sales which otherwise would 
have been made, and interest upon the same. Haring done so, their 
claim for the proceeds of lands deemed to have been sold by the setting 
apart of the forest reserves, and interest thereon, must be derived en- 
tirely from the language of the jurisdictional act. 

The jurisdictional act directs this court to hear, determine, and 
render final 8 on the claims and woe of the Utes under the 
agreement of 1850, including the value of all lands— 

“Which have been set apart and reserved from the public lands or 
publie reservations or for public uses under existing laws and procla- 
mations of the President, as if disposed of under the public-land laws 
of the United States, as provided by said agreement.” 

Section 1091 of the Revised Statutes provides: 

“No interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the time of the 
rendition of judgment thereon by the Court of Claims, unless upon a 
contract ressly stipulating for the payment of interest.” 

We are told to render ju ent for the value of these lands, “as 
if disposed of under the public-land laws of the United States, as pro- 
vided by said agreement.” The agreement referred to contained direc- 
tions as to the manner in which these lands were to be disposed of, 
i. e., they were to be surveyed, were not to be liable to entry and settle- 
ment under the provisions of the homestead law, but were to be sold for 
cash only. Hence the d on that we are to render judgment for 
the value of these lands as if disposed of as provided . 4 2 5 agree- 
ment,“ evidently means that we are to regard them as having been sold 
for cash at the date of entry of 7 ent, and this sum is to be placed 
to the credit of the plaintiffs. If Congress had intended that interest 
should be allowed upon this sum it would have so proyided, and with- 
out such specific provision such intention can not be inferred. When 
we remember, as already stated, that it was within the power of Con- 
gress to have kept these lands out of the market indefinitely, this con- 
clusion appear all the more clear. 

In considering this question it should also be borne in mind that if 
these lands had never been withdrawn from the market but a small 

recent: of them would haye been sold before the passage of the 
urisdictional act. This is shown by the fact that in the 24 years 
elapsing between 1880 and 1904, after which date the greater number 
of these reserves were created, less than 9 per cent of the total area 
of the reservation had been sold for cash. If Congress had intended 
to have this court consider the whole area of these forest reserves to 
have been sold as of the date when withdrawn from the market and to 
place their value ($8 835,323.75) to the credit of the plaintiffs as of 
such dates, it would have said so in unmistakable terms. In making 
up this account, therefore, no interest has been allowed upon the value 
given to the lands within the forest reservations. 

As before stated, it is contended by the plaintiffs that they should 
be allowed. compound interest upon the separate sums which appear 
the defendants for the lands sold 
e reservation from the date of receipt, and also upon the value 
of the lands withdrawn from sale and set apart in the forest reserva- 
tions, reckoned from the time of such withdrawal, without allowing the 


thus 


defendants any credit for annuities and other sums pald by the de- 
fendants under the agreement of 1880. We have already d sed of 
the question of interest upon the value of the lands set apart forest 


reservations, and that gueien requires no further consideration here, 

The jurisdictional act provides: 

“That to carry into efect the agreement between the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado and the United States, ratified by 
the act of Congress approved June 15, 1880, being ‘An act to accept 
and ratify the agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands of U 
maps in Colorado or Kop — 75 s their reservation a ze State, and 
or other purposes, and to make the necessary appropriations for carry- 
ing out the same’ (21 Stats., p. 199), jurisdiction fs ay S| conferred 
nen the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render final judgmen 
with right of appeal as in other cases, on the claims and rights of sal 
Indians under said agreement,” etc. 

Hence we are to find what sum is legally due to the plaintiffs under 
said agreement, subject only to such modifications as were made further 
on in the act as to credits to be allowed the defendants. The a 
ment of 1880 provides that after the United States shall have n 
reimbursed “for all sums paid out or set apart” under the act, “the 
remainder, if any, shall be deposited in the Treasury * and the 
interest thereon be distributed annually to them in the same 
manner as the funds provided for in this act.” 
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ue the Indians 
When these sums 


sum found 
efendants. 


oy 22 
or executor has acted in 
Ity of such ps negligence as to be evidence of a corrupt intention 
hat compound interest will be charged against him. (Barney v. 
: Perrin v. r, 72 Mich., 446; Vaughan v. 

bb, 46 Ala., 153; Smith v. Kennard, Ala., 695.) 

The Government only acts through its officers and agents and thus 
in law can never be guilty of fraud, bad faith, or negligence; hence it 
can never be penalized by being charged compound interest. 

As already stated. the account herein between the plaintiffs and 
defendants, as directed to be made under the jurisdictional act, is 
stated up to June 30, 1908, as that is the latest date to which full 
returns have been made by the proper Government officials. The juris- 
dictional act seems to contemplate that this account should be stated 
up to the date of the entry of 1 1 herein; hence, before entrance 
of judgment further returns will necessary. This yee ac- 
count will be made in accordance with this opinion and w 
matter of computation. 

3 erefore, will be entered herein for the claimants for the 
sum of $3,408,611.40, with the modification hereafter to be made as 
above indicated. 


[Court of Claims of the United States. No. 30300. Decided Feb. 13. 


be a mere 


THE WHITE River UTES, THE SOUTHERN UTES, THE UNCOMPANGRE 
UTES, THE TABEGOUCHE, MAUCHE, CAPOTE, WEEMINUCHE, YAMPA, 
GRAND RIVER, AND UINTA BANDS or Ure INDIANS, KNOWN ALSO AS THE 
„ Baxbs or UTE INDIANS, or COLORADO, V. THE UNITED 

Arks. 


In accordance with the opinion of the court herein and the jurisdic- 
tional act of March 3, 1909, under which this suit was brought the 
court makes the followin supplemental finding of fact, and the former 
conclusion of law and judgment is modified accordingly : 

SUPPLEMENTAL FINDING OF FACT. 

The following additional sums have been received by the United 
States from the sale of lands ceded by the plaintiffs to the United 
States under the act of June 15, 1880: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909 70, 628, 23 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910________________ 36. 826. 98 
F ta e ee BD at eo i ve Pee LE 207, 455. 21 
The following sums have been expended of the annuity of 
Eevee per annum under section 5 of the act of June 15, 
For the period from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1910_______ 99, 835. 56 
Leaving a balance due the plaintiffs for said period 
c ͤ a SE 107, 619. 65 
CONCLUSION OF LAW. 


Upon the previous findings of fact and including the above supple- 
mental finding, the former judgment is set aside and the court now 
decides as a conclusion of law that the plaintiffs are entitled to judg- 
ment against the United States in the sum of $3,516,231.05, as and for 
the sum due to them up to and including June 30, 1910, out of which 
judgment, as provided by the jurisdictional act and the stipulation of 
the parties, there shall be to Josiah M. Vale, Esq., attorney of 
record in said cause, for himself and all other attorneys and counsel 
interested in the prosecution of said cause before committees of Con- 

epee court 6 per cent thereof, amounting in the aggregate to 


Per CuRIAM: 

This is a motion of the claimants’ attorneys to have the court fix the 
amount of fees to be allowed to them for services in this case. The 
urisdictional act provides that such fees are to be allowed for services 

fore committees of Congress in the matter of this claim as well as 
for services before the courts. 

It appears that the principal services rendered in this matter were 
before committees in Con Such services can hardly be allowed for 
on the basis of the professional services of a lawyer, and this fact 
renders it somewhat difficult to determine the amount properly to be 
fixed. The fact also should be noted that there was no appeal from the 
decision of this court in this suit, which wonld necessarily involve 
considerably more labor and e 


OPINION. 


mse; neither were any witnesses ex- 
amined on either side. In fact, the whole case was tried upon the 
record as made up by official reports and public documents. The 
jurisdictional act by which the suit comes to this court provides that 
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The claim of the Ute Indians depended upon the contract of 1880, 
and there would have been but little controversy as to the amount due 
them under that contract had it not see for setting apart of the 

forest reserves within the territory, th 3 of the lands within 


which ate go were to receive. It doubtless took considerable patient and 

t work on the part of the claimants’ 8 to upon 

e committees of Congress the oe oes ch would regard such 

reservations as land actually so. twithstanding this fact, we think 

the allowance to the claimants’ e. s should be rather upon a basis 

of fees for a collection of moneys a ay = than upon the basis of a 
doubtful claim or a claim for 1 mages. 

After due consideration of the matter, we sy mens concluded to allow 6 
cent of the amount of the 1 or PRONESE Fe the attorne: 15 
or the claimants for their waingiy. 

oe gment heretofore rendered in this cause — 3 * pro 2 
ee e e finding and the opinion respecting said fees this da. 


{Committee on Indian Affairs, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) 
MODIFIED AGREEMENT WITH THE CONFEDERATED BANDS OF Urn INDIANS. 
Mr. McCume: from the subcommittee on S. 7738, submitted the 
following report [to eres S. 77381: 

The subcommittee on 77 to whom was referred the bill (S. 
7738 proposing a S odified agreement with the he Confederated Bands of 
Ute ians for the purpose of making a compromise settlement of sa 
uar affairs, baving had the same under consideration, report as f 


low: 

The bill provides for a modification of an existing 6 PE eement be- 
tween the United States and the Confederated Bands of 
which was ratified by an act mp June 15, 1880 (21 Stat., 199), to be 
submitted to the N and to become effective only upon their 
ratification of the 

This proposed modified agreement provides for a full and final set- 
tlement, by wa = compromise, of all claims and demands of the said 
Ute Indians o 24880, bys and nature, arising under the said exist- 
ing agreement of 18 by a reference of such matters to the Court of 
Claims for final set tlement and nag marge 

The act of June 15, 1880, embracing the agreement for cession of 
said lands, provides t the lands embraced within the reservation, 
not allotted to the Indians, shall be sold under the publiciand laws, 
for the benefit of said Indians, at the same price and on the same terms 
as other lands of like character, and when sold the proceeds of sale 
shall be deposited in the Treasury, as provided by law, for the benefit 
of said Indians, after 9 the Government for all sums paid 
out or set apart for the benefit of said Indians, and the interest thereon 
to be paid to the Indians. 

Every year since the ratification of said agreement, in 1880, the 
Government pss oe more or less of said lands under the mblic-land 
laws for cash d has deposited the money received th r in the 
Treasury to the. credit of said Indians, no RERA ever 
made to the Indians for the same, it bi 3 by the Govern- 
ment that the amount of money which 
meantime for the benefit of said Indians 8 


ber of years, emplo counsel to resent them 
0 8 8 agreement, Failing to secure an accounting 
up to date, the Indians a for authority te bring an 
action in the eet — 8 T e terms of the * for 
an accounting and for tha: amount already accrued and 
due. if any. The fae Pan gona granted 
Congress approved March 3, 41000 (35 Stats., 788), and as a result of 
the suit recovered a net ju ent in excess of advance made by 
the Government to them o pM Seg „257.19, including not only the 
value of the land sold for S ť also the forest reserves which 
ae been taken and set apart by the Government out of their ceded 
nds. 

The record of the case before the court shows Mar appt e. 
in 1880 was over 12,000,000 mona ss 05 079,089.76 acres), and that of 
this amount over ts . 0,686.38 acres), including ag- 

gr had been sol t 


e re- 


reserves, — over 
Under the g a ez it will be necessary for the Government 
to continue to land under the public-land laws of 
the United States and deposit the money received therefor in the 
Treasury to the credit of said Indians. 

It at Ape from the records of the 8 Survey that of this 
8 TTT classified as coal lands 

ut A 
amounting 2 5 $50,000,000 for the coal alone. The remainder 
7,000,000 acres is composed of tim 
tural lands, and quite an area of barren mountain peaks. us it 
will appear that while some of this tract of land is of little value and 
might never be sold under the publiciand laws, d, 
that some of it is extremely valuable, providing it can be sold under 
existing land laws and at the appraised valuation placed upon the 
coal by the Government. 

The bill before your committee proposing a compromise settlement 
at this time of all the interests of the Indians 2 ese lands provides 
that all the coal, mineral, = ber lands De taken over by 


d $1.25 an acre for 


on all gets lands. 

The bill a gare that the a shall determine not only the 
area of r Sg mber, mineral, and agricultural lands and their 
value under the eee com * settlement, but yer the 
court shall determine the area of the remaining land which is not 
included in any of the above classes, and that such land shall be taken 
out from under the operation of the 8 laws as vided in 
the existing ep Ragen and the court be given full jurisdiction to 
determine the fair value of the same. The 5 vei this class of land 
to be yee gman by the ae is 3 very 


ment pn advanced to these Indians since the date of the judgment of of 
‘= before 


ee eat 
the date of said judgment, which bas not been considered an 
upon by the court. 


= set-off, amounting tc between two and three hundred thousand 


y, the e that this pro spy erg ise settlement 
shall be green D mal 9 
1 y a 3 of the e before the 
The purpose of 9 settlement (which will result in an 
th 


agr 
at once a fixed and continuous income, 8 for the support and 
civilization of the present as well as future generations. 5 — the 
existing agreement these Indians can not be 8 the pal of 
the fund in the Treasury to their credit, but can paid o y the inter- 
est. The interest 9 the judgment rendered by the Court of Claims is 
inadequate for such Thus t the Government, in of effort to 
carry out its Indian een ey of civilizati is confronted with a Situa- 
tion where these Indians are now suferi or want of sufficient support, 
to say no of the want of 3 nds for preparing and estab- 
lishing them for civilization, in te of the fact that they have over 
7,000, acres of — which atme will be sold for the enormous 
sum of from fifty to 1 dollars. The trouble is that it will 


e present condition with respect to these Indians which now con- 
fronts the Government is so grave that the Interlor ee 7 has 
ving f and had introduced a bill (S. 5203, 62d Cong., 2d sess.) pro- 
3 the appropriation and use of their principal as the same 
needed on account of their needs and because the interest upon 

the present judgment is totally inadequate. 7 2 agreement 
with these Indians 9 the Barr of their prin is to meet 
posted situation that ified agreement ert — form of a 


this: 
iture of both the principal and 
interest of said judgment, or, on the other hand, shall pass 
this bill and thereby make the Indians self-supporting for all time, the 
Government to recoup itself many th 


ment to lease all coa , the present 
necessities of the Indians, and of exigencies 8 to the vance- 
ment of dians toward civilization, there should be a final adjust- 


ju 
ment of their rights as provided in this bill. Without legislation the 
ceded mineral and coal s can not be 1 

For a „ 2032, Pi history of this case, reference is had to Senate Re- 

eee enth Congress, first session, A) dix 3, pages 

nd 9; Report No. 267, Sixtieth Congress, session ; ane 
the findings of 91 7 fact, opinion, an and judgment of the Court of Claims in 
case N 360, under its general N hereto attached. 

It is therefore recommended that the bill do pass. 


[Senate Rept. 2032, 57th Cong., ist sess. Appendix 3.] 
CLAIMS AND DEMANDS OF THE UTE INDIANS. 


The che, Muache, te, 8 Yam Grand River, 
and Dinta Banis’ of Ute edlas „ known aa the” Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado, claim as ee 

First. Compensation for all lands set apart from the lands of their 
reservation, as defined by the treaties and agreements of 1868, 1874, 
and 1880, to the use of United States for Tocem forest or timber reserva- 
tions, or to other purposes. 

Second. Interest on such compensation from the date of the appro- 
15 5 of Deo Trener. ir Bag ng Vn ans States. 


ds within their reservation as 
fned by een treaty — March 2, Taos. ds 3 Private Laws, ee 


esr? y the agreemen 
By Congress by act aopen April 29 1874 118 Stats., p. 36), with 
ual periods of from which interest shall be 2 and 

allowed on the fund as the same has accumulated. 

Fourth. Interest_on the 8 balances annually found to be due 
the Indians since June 30, 

Fifth. Proceeds of the Ea ge subdivisions on which improvements 
were roon at — time of the removal of the Indians. 

Sixth. tion for all lands appropriated under the authority 
of the Dee Ben States for rights of way of railroads or other public 


hways. 

venth. An accoun and the right to contest any claim or de- 
mand on the part of the United States inst 7 — Indians for mone 
alleged to have been paid out for bade apart to the use o id In- 
dians or for their benefit, 5 be a set-off e claims of 
said Indians under the trea and agreements herein referred to, in- 
cluding the right to contest removal, any cures of demand 
of the Unit lands acre, 


States for the payment for 
which may have been set apart to said or any of them, out- 
side of the State of Colorado, if set up in set-of or counterclaim 
against the demands of said Indians, and the amet to contest and call 
for an accounting upon the funds out by the United States as 
5 ee Tey persons a A a) 85 massacre.” 
e first item set o 
examin 


reserves are Sh h mountain poaki, having little no market value. 
There are, therefore, two questions to be submitted So the courts in con- 
nection with this branch of the œaims : 


FEBRUARY 8, 


1916. 


First. 8 the Government is liable in any case for the lands set 

apart; an 
3 It liable, what rate of compensation shall be pua 

These questions rigs ee be left to the courts by the Government, 
whose intereets will protected by the Attorney General, and they 
should go to the courts, in the opinion of your committee. The ques- 
tions thus presented are defined in the bill herewith toetan, 

The claim for interest rests upon a clause in the third section of the 
act approved June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., p. 204), to the effect that the 
interest arising on the fund accruing from the sale of lands shall be 
distributed annually to the Indians. The Indians have an undoubted 
right to a judicial construction of this clause and an award in accord- 
ance with the law; wherefore the several claims for interest are deemed 
by your committee as proper to be referred to the courts. 

While there can be no doubt of the right of the Indians to the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of their lands, there is a question as to whether these 

roceeds should have been carried to their credit annually, as is claimed 

b the Indians; but the right of the Indians to a judicial determination 
of that question can not be disputed, In the opinion of your committee. 
Besides, the Indians should have opportunity to scrutinize before a 
court of competent jurisdiction what has been done in the sale and dis- 

sition of their lands; that is a right no Indian who has a good prima 

cle claim should be denied, and common business prudence demands 
such scrutiny on the part of the Indian. The period covered by the 
sale of these lands has been over 20 years, and many questions such as 
are common to the tion of the public domain have doubtless 
arisen 3 the rights of the Indians, and it is their undoubted 
right to know that such questions have been justly determined. 

The right of the Indians to compensation for lands 8 

of the United States for rights of way for railroads 
ublic highways would seem to be resolved against the In- 
eir consent to such rights of way under e fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1868, but it is contended by them that by such 
consent to such rights of way they did not abandon their right to rea- 
sonable compensation therefor when the land came to be so appo ri- 
3 95 af is an important question and one that should be submitted to 

e courts. 

Your committee entertains no doubt of the right of the Indians to 
contest the various matters of set-off and counter sa st the 
Indians urged on the part of the United States, such as the cost of 
removal, the payment for lands at $1.25 Pa acre set apart for some 
of these Indians outside of the State of Colorado, and the moneys 
expended for annuities to white persons, the victims of the Meeker 
massacre. 

The whole case presents Important questions of law and of fact as 
well as of accounting, and the claims of these Indians can only be 
finally and justly determined by and through a reference to the courts. 

Treaties, laws, and Executive orders bearing upon these claims of the 
Ute Indians are cited as follows: 

Treaty of March 2, 1868 (15 Stats., Private Laws, 1867-68, p; Ea 
8 ratified by act of Congress rpproved April 29, 1874 (18 

ats., p. A 

31. ratified by act of Congress approved June 15, 1880 (21 
Stats., p. 199), and ratified by Indians as 7 pes by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in his annual report for 1880, page 21. 

Proclamation by the President of the United States defining the 
White River Plateau Timber Reserve, October 6, 1891 (27 Stats., p. 
993), under section 24, act of March 3, 1891 (26 Štats., p. 11 . 

Proclamation of the President of the United States, dated December 
24, 1892, defining the boundaries of the Battle Mountain Reserve (26 
Stats., p. 1053). 

The spies arene bill guards the . of the Indians in each case 
respecting attorneys’ fees by hcp oe n the third section thereof that 
the Court of Claims, at the time of rendering judgment in each case, 
shall, as part of its findings and as a part of such judgment, fix the 
fees of attorneys and counsel not to exceed 15 per cent of the judgment. 


[Senate Report No. 267, Sixtieth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred Senate bill 
5038, having considered the same, report as follows: 

Formerly the Confederated Bands of the Ute Indians occupied western 
Colorado and adjacent territory. 

On March 2, 1868, a treaty was entered into between the said Indians 
and the United States, which was proclaimed November 6, 1868. (15 
Stat. L., pp. 619 et seq.) 
ty a part of the territory which had been occupied by said 

Indians in Colorado was set apart for their absolute and undisturbed 
use and occupation, and for such other friendly tribes and individual 
Indians as from time to time they might be willing to admit amon 
them. This territory was bounded on the east by the one hundred an 
seventh degree of longitude, on the north by a line 15 miles north of the 
fortieth persue of north latitude, on the west by the western boundary 
of the then Territory of Colorado, and on the south by the southern 
boundary of sald Territory. 

A part of this reservation was ceded to the United States b 
ment dated September 13, 1873, ratified April 29, 1874 (18 
36). 98 the consideration of an annuity of 
petually. 

The balance of the indicated reservation was ceded to the United 
States under an 1 ratified by act of Con approved June 
15, 1880 (21 Stat. L., 199), by which the United States agreed to hold 
the lands ceded as public lands of the United States, subject to disposal 
under the laws providing for the 1 of Pate lands; at the same 
price and on the same terms as other lands of like character, except as 
provided in the indicated act; and it was specifically provided in ac- 
cordance therewith that none of said land, whether mineral or otherwise, 
should be liable to settlement under the provisions of the homestead 
law. but should be subject to cash entry only in accordance with exist- 
ing law; and when sold, the proceeds of such sale should be first 
sacredly applied to reimbursing the United States for all sums paid 
out or set apart under the indicated act by the Government for the use 
and benefit of said Indians, and then so much thereof as might be neces- 
sary was to be applied in yment of lands at $1.25 per acre which 
might be ceded to them outside of their reservation by the United States 
in pursuance of that act and agreement, and that the remainder should 
ue aepontea in the Treasury, as now provided by law, for the benefit of 
said Indians. 

The act separated the Indians occupying the territory into those 
to be known as “ Southern Utes,” “ Uncompahgre Utes,” and White 
River Utes.” The Southern Utes now occupy the reservation at the 
Southern Ute Agency in Colorado; the Uncom gres occupy the lands 
of the former reservation at the Ouray Agency in Utah, and the White 
River Utes occupy lands on the former Uintah Reservation in Utah. 


under the authorit 
and other 
dians by 


agree- 
tat. L., 
$25,000 per annum per- 
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lands so ceded many thousand acres have been sold by the 
United States and the money has been received therefor, but no part 
thereof been paid to said Indians. 

The White River Forest Reservation, the Battlement Mesa Reserva- 
tion, the Uncompahgre Forest Reserve, and ts of two other reserva- 
tions have been set aside from the said ceded lands. 

ay the terms of the act of 1880 certain credits are to be allowed by 
the Indians, and expenses incurred by the Government under the treaty, 
including the lands which the Government bas bought for said Indians. 

Under date of November 16, 1903, a bill for the relief of the Confed- 
erated Bands of Ute Indians was introduced by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Teller) and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
That bill provided for an accounting of the sum now in the Treasury due 
the Indians for the t of the ceded lands sold by the United States, 
and for a report to Congress of all the rights of the Indians under said 
aay; including the value of the forest reserves created out of said 
ceded lands, with such set-offs as are chargeable against the Indians 
under the treaty. The bill was favorably reported by the committee 
and was subsequently, under date of December 11, 1903, considered by 
the Senate, and by Senate resolution the same was referred to the Court 
of Claims under the Tucker Act. 

Thereupon, on the 6th day of January, 1904, a petition was filed in 
said court, which petition the United States moved to dismiss on the 
13th day of August, 1904, upon the ground of lack of jurisdiction, be- 
cause the bill referred to the court failed to provide for the payment 
of a claim against the United States as provided by act of Congress of 
March 3, 1 „ under which act the bill was referred. 

On the 26th day of August, 1904, plaintiffs filed a reply brief con- 
testing the motion to dismiss, to which the Goyernment answered on 
October 14, 1904. d 

The motion to dismiss was submitted to the court October 17, 1904, 
and thereupon the court overruled the defendants’ motion to dismiss 
without prejudice to consider the motion with the case on its merits: 
so that the question of jurisdiction of the court, under the resolution 
referring the same to the Court of Claims, can not be fully considered 
— tea of until disposition of the cause, and the same is now 

ing. 

The progress of the case has made it necessary to file two amended 
petitions, and voluminous documen evidence has been filed involving 
great research and constant labor during a period of five years. So that 
the case now stands upon the record of the court subject to possible 
dismissal or an inadequate finding for want of complete jurisdiction on 
the part of the court. 

If the petition of plaintiffs shall be dismissed thus for want of juris- 
diction, or if the court shall so modify its findings as not to afford full 
and complete relief as was the intent of the Senate, the expense, time, 
and labor bestowed upon the case will be lost, and the plaintiffs will be 

laced in a ition but very little better than when they commenced 
o enforce thelr right. 

The matter has been reported once from the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs with a view to sending the case to the Court of Claims, 
with full jurisdiction to hear and determine all the questions involved. 
(See S. Rept. No. 2032, 57th Cong., Ist sess., Appendix No. 3.) 

The case has pro; sed far enough under the Senate reference of 
December 11, 1903, to disclose questions which can only be determined 
by: a final judgment, with right of appeal by either party to the Supreme 

urt of the United States, and the report of the findings to Congress 
and action thereon, in the opinion of your committee, will regale a re- 
reference to the court before the questions involyed can be settled, and 
will necessarily delay the final adjustment of the rights of these Indians, 
already too long postponed. 

No one will deny that the Government has received and has in its 
possession money due these Indians. No one will deny that they have 
valuable interests under the treaty which they should Lave the right to 
take to the court for full and final determination, and justice demands 
that the faulty jurisdiction shall now be cured, so that the Indians may 
cag = — —5 5 sind the 8 N 

s claim was favorably reported in the y-n ‘ongress, second 
session ( t. No. 5689, p. 13), as follows: = 

Under date of November 16, 1903, a bill for the relief of the Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians was introduced by Senator Teller and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, which bill was subse- 
quently, under date of December 11, 1903, considered by the Senate, and 
z Senate resolution the same was referred to the Court of Claims under 
the Tucker Act. 

“ Thereupon, on the 6th day of January, 1904, a 
said court, which petition the United States mov 
13th day of August, 1904, upon the ground of lack of jurisdiction be- 
cause the bill referred to the court by the said resolution of the Senate 
failed to 3 for the payment of a claim against the United States as 
provided by act of Congress March 3, 1887, under which act the bill was 
referred. e bill, in t, required a report to Congress upon certain 
forest reserves for which payment was not provided. On the 25th of 
August, 1904, plaintiffs filed a reply brief contesting the motion to dis- 
miss, to which the Government answered on October 14, 1904. 

“The motion to dismiss was submitted to the court October 17, 1904, 
and thereupon the court overruled the defendants’ motion to dismiss 
without prejudice to consider the motion with the case on its merits. 
so that the question of the jurisdiction of the court, under the resolu- 
tion reporting the same to the Court of Claims, can not be finally con- 
sidered and disposed of until final disposition of the cause as the same 
is now pending. 

“ The progress of the case has made it necessary to file two amended 
petitions, and yoluminous documentary evidence has been filed, involving 
great research and constant labor anung a period of four years. Since 
the closing of the case, the completion of the testimony therein, and the 
filing of p tiffs’ brief for request of findings of fact, the Government 
has taken no action; so that the case now stands upon the record of 
the court subject to possible dismissal cr an inadequate finding after 
final hearing for want of complete jurisdiction on the part of the court. 
If the petition of plaintiffs shall be dismissed thus for want of jurisdic- 
tion, or if the court shall so modify its findings as not to afford full and 
complete relief as was the intent of the Senate, the expense, labor, and 
time incident to conducting the case will be lost, and the plaintiffs wili 
be piace’ in a position but vey little better than when they commenced 
their effort to enforce this right. 

“The matter has been rted once from the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, with a view to sending the same to the Court of Claims 
with full jurisdiction to hear and determine all the questions involved. 

“The case has progressed far enough under the Senate reference of 
December 11, 1903, to disclose questions which can only be determined 
by a final judgment, with right of appeal by either party to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The delay incident to the court proceed- 


Of th 


tition was filed in 
to dismiss, on the 
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ings, the report of the findings to n en and action thereon, 
ftee will a fereference to the 


se Sank Juagnant. ie o exist as a trust fund, and 
cove he date ons “oat a Judgment no annuity shall be esti- 


petare * si ein . be bgt ie ecessarily delay the ted ction here 
efore the question involved can se n ma or the action herein authorized shall be 
final a — of the 1 of Nong se Brag too long post- | consolida Lich E 5 — ional No. 11248, now pending in said 
poned. e Report No. 2032, 2, Fifty-seventh Co: court, for the purpose of at the trial thereof all evidence which 
ee He E cine D aA subject matter, is to in connec- | has been adduced in said cause, and shall be commenced b 
tion newt ponon under the title of said pen cause and shall be conduct 
The commissioner — 5 y the attorney of record now ap; therein or 28 any attorne 
“+The case olution No. the Court o: co. which was | by him cally authorized to appear; and the Attorney Gen 
instructed * 2 — o. 52. Pifty-eighth Congress, second continue to — and represent the United” States; and in 
session, to proceed as directed report to te. rendering — 2 eA erein the court shall fix upon a quantuin meruit 
If this Md legislation p — € the findings of the court will | and set apart just and reasonable compensation to the attorneys on 
be morally g upon the Congr rie appre tion will have of plaintiffs who have rendered actual service in prosecuting 
to be made to —— its j eee t this peonon to give | said claim before the committees of Congress and in con . the 
authority to the attorne — record, J. M. Vale, verge control the conduct | said cause before the courts in the ag of Sre ane of record in 
of the sult and employ other door nak for the plaintiffs, and authorizes ry Bending en or an 3 3338 
the court to fix the . exceeding 15 cent of the compensation to con a 5 y the Seere- 
ment, which shall be a to the attorneys who have rendered ey ort the out of any * the Treasury i yf seh 


actual services in „ the sald om upon a tum meruit,” 
and the ‘Treasury is to be reimbursed “ from the of the Confed- 


Now, Mr. Vale is not attorney for the Confederated Utes, but only 
for certain bands. Other attorneys obtained 1 mtracts from 
other bands, and all appear to have “ pooled their issues,” so that each 

ight be interested in every contract. 
In the request for ogee of facts and argument submitted to the 


the sale of said ed lands or from the proceeds of said judgment, 
and the balance of said judgment shall be held in the Treasury for 
the benefit . fund, and the interest thereon 
shall be distributed annually to them in accordance with the terms of 
= act nt 88 15. 288 and the ia he ‘Supre: et in 
y the f Claims, an e reme Co 

Unite 8 the ss 1 ae s Be api ea,” 1909, x 52, 2 er 

2 te resolu of r „No. th 

5 Sick GY sehen 


* the eleventh finding asked for shows four contracts, the attorneys on, cause was sent 
being J. M. Vale, C. —.— ements, William C. Shelley, Kie Oldham, Adair | and was numbered “ Congressional, 11248,” teats upon the ec 
Wilson, and W. 8. and says: “The services so rendered to | thereof the same for want of jurisdiction; that there- 


each of the sald — ery hdians are identical and the com tion 
moving from each thereof should be the same. There is allowed and set 
apart to the said attorneys 123 cent of the amount awarded to the 


was dismissed 
the time of th the passa soage of the Jurisdictional act referred. E n aaah 
e of the ctio act refe: n — 
mer II herein, which action is now consolidated with the cause now on 


oa Indians in oe 8 * coast Pe sey is ue minimum 5 . iby a A rte 1 
sation named 1 e con in tem, however, proposes fs e second a * 8 by and betw 
raise the 8 to 15 per cent and let in other attorneys. 7 and thet: United Sta clud e Taty or 2 


Furthermore, this bill proposes to pay, the ge oer of mon 
her the Ind ane OO te 0 
808,008. 1 or not. As the amount involved is from $9,000,000 to $25,- 
it can be seen clearly that the attorneys will fare v 
no matter w balay happens to the Indians. The en business should, in 


District of Columbia, N ery 2 4808. 1 berset ratification was cepted by 
with amendment July 25, 1868, and which amendment was wer 
the Indians A . ar 15 tember 1, 14, os ae 25, 1868 

ed November 1868 | (15 Stat. L, Treaties, pp. 018 
et I certain territory was se rt for the absolute and undis- 


my jud ent, t, be suspended till the case in the Court of Claims tur! use and occu enon of plain! ffs and for such other 2 

7 ned. tribes and individ as from time to they t be 

There is no Rad bo the, about the amount of land sold and the amount | ing, with the consent of the United States, to admit among them, the 
of money recel e Government, but there is a serious controversy Unitea States solemn! lug that no persons except those by said 
as to the charges SA set-offs against the same provided for by the | treaty authorized so 10 45 he | — 8 such offi agents, and em- 
agreement of cession. uestions thus raised will never be sa 0 ployees of the Government as t be authorized to ee upon the 
settled without a judi determination thereof. Therefore, — woul Indian reservation in the of duties enjoin law, 
seem to your committee that there is no reason for further delaying | should 2 be ermitted to opens over, settle upon, or . in the ter: 
an adjustment of this a The amount involved has nothing to do | ritory d en F aala t the territory so set apart to plaln de 
with the question, because the Indians are simply to be paid whatever | is described in A pees — rar of said treaty as follows 


is due them under the ont by which 2 an empire. As to 
3 should be 3 th Bey yece my 2 court, 
bor of counsel 


“Commencing at that point on the southern bounda Une of the 
Territory of Colorado where the meridian of longitude 167° west from 
Greenwich crosses the same, running thence north with said meridian 
to a point 15 miles due north of where said meridian intersects the 
fortie yarali of north latitude ; thence due west to the western 
boundary of said Territo thence south with said voran 
boundary line of said Territory o the southern boundar: line of said 
Territory ; thence east with said boundary line to the place of begin- 


Afterwards, to wit, on the 18th day of September, 1873 laln- 
tiffs by the name and style of “Certain U Pea in Sone by 


[Court of Claims of the United States. No. 30360. Decided May 23, 


Tun Wire River UTES, THe SOUTHERN UTES, THE UNCOMPAHGRE 
UTES, THE TABEGUACHE, MUACHE, CAPOTE, WEEMINUCHE, YAMPA, 
GRAND RIVER, AND UINTA BANDS OF UTE INDIANS, KNOWN ALSO AS 
THE CONFEDERATED BANDS OF Urn INDIANS OF COLORADO, v. Tun 
UNITED STATES. 

This case having been heard by the Court of Claims, the court, upon 
the evidence makes the followin rf 

eee OF FACT, 

I. The plaintiffs are a confederated band of Ute Indians between 
whom and the Government of the United States the relation of er 
and ward has existed since Feb 2, 1848. On June 30, 1908, the 
ay pua of Indians composing the plaintiff confederated bands was 
as follows: 


Indians in the State of Colorado, whereby, by the first article of 
convention, plaintiffs relinquish hed to the United States all right, title, 
claims, and interest in and to the following-described portion of the 
reservation conveyed 2 aon by the United States by the treaty pro- 
claimed November 6, 1 hereinbefore set forth, that is to say: 

“ Beginning at a N on the eastern boundary of said reservation 
15 es due north of the southern boundary of the Territory of 
Colorado, and running thence west on a line llel to the said 


— boundary to a point on ona line 20 es due east of the 

White River Utes, known also as the Yampa and Grand River ern bo ondary of Colorado Territory; thence north by a line par- 

en te So cs ea cane 295 | ale wien the opera boundary, to a paint 10 miter nor of the poi 

—̃— where e intersec e t of no tude ; 

Southern 225 known also as the Muache, Capote, and Weemi- thence east to ihe eastern, boundary of the Ute Reservation; thence 
— — 808 | sou ong said boun: o the place of beginnin 

Uncompahgre Utes, known also as the Tebaguache Hand- 470 the consideration for the said Lee a was a — amount of 

otal 2. 000 United States bonds at 5 per cent per annum to produce the sum of 


op 000 per annum tø be held in perpetual for the — 2 Ute 
dians subject to disbursement or investment at the discretion of the 
President or as he may direct, for the use aud benefit ot ‘the Ute 

Indians, ahnoally forever. 
The annuity provided under the terms of the act of April 29, 1874 
(18 econ 41), was igs rae gs E by plaintiffs in full compensation for 
t act; the interest being 5 per cent per 


In their tribal relations they are known as the Uncompahgre, the 
Tabeguache, 1 . eeminuche, Yam Grand River, and 
Uinta Bands of Ute Indians, and also as the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians of Colorado; also — the White River Utes and the Southern 
Utes ane the Uncompahgre Ute Utes. 

II. an act of roved March 3 pe 85 Stats., 788, 
789), PY eatction was — upon the as follows: 

at to carry into effect the agreement between tt the Confederated 


annum. 

The cession of 1873 and the consideration paid therefor by the 
terms of the = of April 29, 1874, concluded that transaction. 

terward e terms of an agreement between petitioners and 


g Af 
and pacity the agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands of = United Biat, hich is embraced in and made part of “An act te 


Indians Colorado for the sale of their reservation in said State, t and . agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands 

and for other make the necessary E for — Ute n Colorado, for the sale of their reservation in said 

carrying out the. same’ same’ (21 Stats., 199), ction is hereby con- | State, and for other purposes, and to make the necessa my Appr opria- 

ferred upon the Court at. Claims to hear, determine, and render final | tions for out the same,” i droe: June 1250 1 1 Stats., 

judgment, with right of appeal as in other on the claims and D efs and headmen of Confedera Bands of Ute 
hts of said In s under said agreement, including the value of all 


hear. these Ppeopie to. procure and 3 to use their best 
endeavors with their people rocure their consent to cede to the 
United States all remaining of these . in Colorado, 
occ the 3 of the inda o se apart to th manent use an 
ee of 8 by — Mes t 1868, — this finding first 
assented to and ratified by 


n W of section 2 of = pace the N app, B7 


ds ceded by the said Indians which have been set apart and re- 
served from the ae lands as — — reservations or for other public 
(BF and 56 roclamations of the President, as if 

disposed of under public-land laws of the United States, as 
by said agreement, and the money due therefor; and the court shall 
set off against ao sum found due said Indians the amount to 
them under the fi section of said act of gae 15, 1880, being $50,000 


per annum up to the date of rendition of ent in this cause, | and th the advice and consent of the 5 five co oners 

also any other sum or sums that shall be fo to be properly carry into effect the provisions of said a 5 

able under the terms of s&id ment, sum or sums By the third section of said act of —.— approved June 15, 1880, 

paid by the United States to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether | it yas reacties as follows: 

as a 3 or otherwise, except sums as have been paid for a “That the Secretary of the Interior ant * is herens. mae 2 Nanning 
and an adequate consideration; and credi: = the of seis ea 


be under 
quantity of land in the vicinities named 


urpose the 
vdo part in the Treasury by the terms of said agreement | suffi 
— — 8 z sudiclent quantity of lasd in the vicinites named in said agreement’ ta 


upon which said SOIF. Ron hook CLIA” aul: C 


1916. 


And upon completion of said survey and enumeration herein re- 
quired, the said commissioners shall cause allotments of lands to be 
made to each and all of said Indians, in quantity and character as set 
forth in the agreement above mentioned, and whenever the report and 
proceedings of said commissioners, as required by this act, are ap- 
proyed by the President of the United States, he shall cause ten 

to issue to each and every allottee for the lands so allotted, with the 
same conditions, restrictions, and limitations mentioned therein as are 
provided in said agreement; and all lands not so allotted the title to 
which is, by said agreement of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians, 
and this acceptance 5 the United States, released and conveyed to 
the United States, shall be held and — to be public lands of the 
United States and subject to disposal under the laws providing for the 
disposal of the public lands, at the same price and on the same terms 
as other lands of like character, except as provided in this act: Pro- 
sd, That none of said lands, whether mineral or otherwise, shall be 
lable to entry and settlement under the provisions of the homestead 
in accordance with exist- 


out or set apart under this act by the Government for the benefit of 
said Indians, and then to be applied in payment for the lands at 
per acre, which may be ceded to them by the United States ou 

their reservation in pursuance of this agreement, and the er, 
if any, shall be deposited in the Treasury as now provided by law for 
the benefit of said Indians, in the proportion hereinbefore stated, and 
the interest thereon shall be distributed ann to them in the 
manner as the funds provided for in this act: 


sed, as provided for in section 2 of this act, shal to the 

ighest bidder at public sale after published notice of at least 80 days 

by the Secretary of the Interior, a the same absolutely 
reserved from occu on or claim until sold.” 


In accordance with section 2 of said act a census of the plaintiffs 
was thereafter made by said oners, and the plaintiffs were sepa- 
rated thereunder into three divisions, as follows: 
aoe: Those known in the agreement above referred to as“ Southern 
es.“ 

Second. Those known as “ Uncom: e Utes.” 

‘Third. Those known as “ White River Utes.” > 

Subsequently, in conformity with the provisions of section 2 of said 
act, said commissioners, after due tion, reported that they had 
examined the land on the Grand River near the mouth of the Gunnison 
and found it to be unsuitable for the plaintiffs for * or = 
ing purposes and that there was no other land suitable for agricul 

within a reasonable distance which could be used in connection 
that near the mouth of the Gunnison River and give the 
the quality contemplated. 
Utes.—Accordin said commissioners, in conformi 
with said act, selected a tract o in the valleys of the White 
Green Rivers in Utah, which was . and defined by 
metes and bounds, containing about 1,933, acres, for the Uneom- 
3 Utes. Said selection was approved by the Secretary of the 

r, and said Uncom) e Utes were removed thereto by the 

United States by October, 1881. 
Under the of ait 15, 1894 (28 Stats., yet June 7, 1897 (30 
Stats., 87), March 1, 1899 (30 Stats., 940), and joint resolution, June 
15, 1902 (32 Stats.; 744), 75,978.19 acres of land have been allotted in 
ty te said Uncom Utes from the tract of land in Utah thus 
said commissioncrs. 
iver Utes——The White River Utes were removed by the United 
cy, Utah, after much difficulty, in Fema 


several 

selected b 
White 

States to the Uintah 


1881. Under said eement and act of June 15, 1880, and also 
the acts of May 27, 1902 (32 Stats., 263, 264), and joint resolution, June 
10, 1902 (32 Stats., 744) 589.84 acres o ve been allotted in 


River Utes in Utah. - 

Southern Utes—The Southern Utes were not removed from their 
former reservation in Colorado, but remained on a tract of land about 
110 miles long, east and west, and 15 miles in width, containing a total 
area of about 483,750 acres, of which — oe it 406,000 acres is in 
Colorado and the balance in New M . Under section 6, act of 
February 20, 1895 (28 Stats., 677), with the consent of said Southern 
Utes, a portion of the above lands was opened to settlement and en 
allotments in severaity having been previously made in accordance wi 
said act to 371 Southern Utes, comprising a total of 72,810.65 acres of 
land, all in Colorado. 

V. Of the lands ceded to the United States, as set forth in the fourth 
finding, 4,126.57 acres have been applied to reservoir sites by authorit: 
of sections 18, 19, and 20 of the act of Co approved March 3, 
Haa (2e Stats., 1095), and the plaintifs bave n deprived of the sale 

ereot. 

1. The Government received no compensa 
of way agree by this department over lands within the limits of the 
former Ute Indian Reservation in Colorado under the act of March 
— e 18, 19, and 20, or the act ef February 15, 1901 (31 

8, T ` 

2. Any person entering a tract of land to of which a right of 
way is attached for a canal, ditch, or reservoir takes the same subject 
to such right of way and at the full area of the subdivision entered 
and is required to pay therefor, there being no authority to make deduc- 
tion in such cases. 

8 = up to 3 2, 1868, 555 8 as mot pet 
grounds territory comprising a part ©; e pu 0¹ a portion o 
which was embraced within the lines of the Louisiana purchase, a 
paton was acquired by the annexatjon of Texas in 1845, and the 

lance by cession from Mexico by the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo of 
February 2, 1848. a — Fa 

The lands so occupied as hunting grounds by the plaintt Included 
the reservation provided for by the t oF 1880. 

VII. Of the lands ceded to the United States under the terms of said 
agreement of June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., 199), the following have been 
set apart and reserved from the public lands as public reservations 
under existing laws and proclamations of the t. 


severalty the White 


The White River National Forest was established by proclamation of 
the President October 16, 1891 (27 Stats., 993), under the d tion 
“White River Plateau Timber Land Reserve,” by virtue of 24 


2 o on 
of the act of Congress, approved March 8, 1801. entitled “An act to 
repeal timber-culture laws, and for other purposes (26 Stats., 1103). 
The area of said reservation as ornaty defined was 930,240 acres. 
Su tliy stid reservation was modified by proclamation of the 
President dated June 28, 1902 (32 Stats., 2008), and was then desig- 
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nated the“ White River Forest Reserve.“ Afterwards said reservation 
was further modified by proclamation of the President dated May 21, 
1904 (33 Stats., 2361). 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the 
remaining publie land contained in said reservation is found to be 
823.733 acres. 4 

The Battlement National Forest was originally set apart by proclama- 
tion of the President dated December 24, 1892 (27 Stats., 3 aud 
was by that proclamation designated“ The Battlement Mesa Forest 
Reserve,” and by proclamation dated May 16, 1904 (33 Stats., 2359), 
the same was modified, and said reservation was again modified by 

rociamation dated June 5, 1905 (34 Stats., 3076). By Executive order 
‘ing date July 1, 1908, the said reservation was further modified and 
the designation thereof was changed to Battlement National Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending paid for under the public-land laws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
b National F. t iginall 

e Uncom atio: ‘orest was originally set apart by procla- 
mation of the President dated June 14, 1905 (34 Stats., 3109) under 
the designation “ The Uncompahgre Forest Reserve.” The sald 
tion was modified by proclamation dated March 1, 1907 (34 Stats., 
3282), and designate by Executive order dated July 1, 1908, “ Uncom- 
pahgre National Forest." 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land Jaws, the 
remaining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 
645,124 acres. 

The Holy Cross National Forest was first reserved under the de a- 
tion “The Holy Cross Forest Reserve“ by proclamation of the President 
dated August 25, 1905 (34 Stats., Sorts he reservation was modified 
by proclamation dated rch 1, 1907 (34 Stats., 3286), and by Execu- 

ve order dated July 1, 1908 (No. 870), the said reservation was desig- 

Holy Cross National Forest.” 


nated the 2 

Dedu the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stats., 233), and areas pending and id for under the publie-land laws. 
ibe 2 ing public land contained in said reservation is found to be 

j acres, 

The Gunnison National Forest was originally set apart under the 
e naton “The Gunnison Forest Reserve” by proclamation of the 
President dated May 12, 1905 (34 Stats., 3025), and by Executive order 
of July 1, 1908 (No. 891), designation of said reservation was 
changed to Gunnison National Fo: ae 


Stats., 233), and areas pending and paid for under the publie-land laws, 
5 ag lic land contained in said reservation is found to be 
20. acres. 


p 
. 1907 (34 Stats., 
1, 1908 (No. 889), said res- 
Forest.” 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
283), and areas pending and paid for under the publictand laws, the 
tons ne. public land contained in said reservation is found to be 

š acres. 

The San Juan National Forest was originally established by procla- 
mation dated June 8, 1905 cnn Stats., 3070), and was afte on 
the 2d of March, 1907, modified proclamation (34 Stats., 3308), and 
on J 1, 1908, by Executive order (No. 886), the same was designated 
San Juan National Forest.“ 

Deducting the area restored under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 

), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the 
3 public land contained in said reserva is found to be 
acres. 

The La Sal National Forest was created by proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1906 (34 Stats., 3190). 

ucting the area res under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stats., 
233), and areas pending and paid for under the public-land laws, the re- 
maining public land contained in said reservation is found to be 28,775 
acres, making a total of 3,199. acres. of the lands ceded to the United 
States by the agreement of June 15, 1880, set apart and reserved as 
public reservations. ? 

VIII. The value of all lands ceded by the plainti® Indians which 
have been set apart and reserved from the public lands as public res- 
ervations or for other public uses under — — laws and p tions 
of the President is found to be 8 

Of the lands ceded to the United States by plaintiffs under the terms 
of said agreement of June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., 199), 1,310,688.38 
acres have been sold and disposed of between the 15th da of June, 
1880, and the 30th day of June, 1908, for the sum of $2,204,694.71. 

rdance with the provisiens of the act of June 15, 1880, 

ional act, March 3, 1909, under which this suit is 

brought, the court finds the 3 sums to have been expended by 

the United States to or for the benefit of the plaintiffs, and states the 
account between the United States and the plaintiffs as follows: 


Credits. 


To proceeds of all cash sales of lands ceded by the 
Sn to the United States under the act of June 
5, 1880, up to July 1, 1908. 
To the value of all ceded 
apart and reserved from the 5 lands as blic 
reservations or for other public use under ting 
laws and proclamations of the President 3. 999. 072. 50 


JS hee —— ̃ ——. —— — 6. 203, 767. 21 
Debits. 
To annuity of $50,000 F aa annum under section 5, act 
of June 15, 1880, to Jaly 1, 1908. $1, 390, 239. 75 
To allotments in severalty accruing to White River and 
Uncompahgre Utes, at $1.25 per acre _.________ 144, 460. 04 
To salaries to members of Ute Tribe under section 
r eee 39, 687. 94 
payment of expenditures of commissioners, as au- 
thorized and directed by section 9. act of June 15, 
1880, and r acts of Mar. 3. 1881 (21 
Stats., 453), ne © 1882 (22 Stats., 267), and Aug. 
AECT (0s State, y EAE ae eee 55, 340. 94 
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To cost of removal and settlement of Utes, surveying 

lands, building houses, establishing schools, building 

mils and agency buildings, purchasing stock, agricul- 

tural implements, etc., under section 9, act of June 

o ee in See en Pl eae $349, 351.14 
To per capita payments, section 2 of agreement of 1880, 


and section 9, act of June 15, 1880 15, 000. 00 
To payment of appralsed value of individual improve- 

ments, section 9, act of June 15, G 10, 900. 00 
To care and support of Utes in Colorado for balance of 

Mista) Peer oe a rere aie 12, 000. 00 
To cost of surveys of all lands within the boundaries 
of plaintiffs’ former reservation in Colorado, to July 

17171! m; j⅛ð y.. Soe .. — 644. 251. 00 

To probable cost of survey of unsurveyed are 133, 925. 00 

— —.ꝛ — — 2. 795, 155. 81 


At no time before the passage of the jurisdictional act did the cash 
receipts for lands sold within the reservation exceed the amount ex- 
pended by the United States to or for the benefit of the plaintiffs 
under the act of 1880. 

X. There has also been expended by the United States to or for the 
benefit of the plaintiffs under the treaty of 1863 (13 Stats., 673) the 
sum of $239,335.66. 

Under the treaty of March 2, 1868 (15 Stats., 619), there has been 
expended by the United States for the benefit of the plaintiffs the fol- 
lowing sums: 


To amount appropriated and expended under Article XI 

of the treaty of Mar. 2, 1868 (15 Stat. L., 619), for 

clothing, blankets, and other articles of utility for 

Utes from Apr. 10, 1869, to July 1, 1898 $855, 516. 91 
To amount appropriated and expended under Article 

XII, same treaty, for food for Indians from Apr. 10, 

1869, COIRE EO LOE SEE SS SRS 2 Nee Sis 1, 086, 924. 62 
To amount appropriated and expended under Article 


XIII, same treaty, for cattle for Indians 89, 536. 69 
To amount 5 and expended under act of 

Aug. 15, 18 28 Stat. L., 337), for expenses of com- N 

missioners to allot lands to the Uncompahgre Utes 16, 128. 25 
To amount a 4 and expended for 

expenses of Ute Commission, act Jan. 28, 

1898 (30 Stat. L., 238) $12, 617. 56 
To amount expended from other 2 ronna: 

tions in making allotments to Uncom- 

Ohta ee ee 4, 259. 87 

16, 877. 43 

Less amount included in expenditures of 

funds appropriated by the act of Aug. es 

15, 1894, above mentioned 2. 458. 70 
unh e a 14, 418. 73 
To amount appropriated by act of May 27, 1902 (32 

Stats., 263), for payment to the Uintah and White s 

N DEEG SE ETE A TO, 064. 48 


XI. The area of the territory described in and set apart for the 
plaintiffs under section 2 of the treaty of 1868 comprised 14,784,000 
acres of land. 

The area ceded by the plaintiffs to the United States under the agree- 
ment of September 3, 1873, ratified by the act of April 29, 1874 (15 
Stats., 36), contained 3,059,200 acres of land. 

The area of land disposed of by the United States for cash and set 
apart and reserved from the pablic lands as public reservations or for 
other public uses under existing laws and proclamations of the Presi- 
dent is 4,509,944.38 acres, leaving a balance still undisposed of on July 
1, 1908, of 7,569,144.38 acres. 


CONCLUSION OF LAW. 
Upon the foregoing findings of fact the court decides as a conclusion 
of law that the plaintiffs are entitled to judgment against the United 


States on statement of the account up to July 1, 1908, for the sum of 
$3,408,611.40, È 


OPINION. 


Barney, J., delivered the opinion of the court. 

The plaintifs are 10 tribes of Indians, known as the Confederated 
Bands of the Ute Indians (referred to hereinafter as the Ute Indians), 
who sue herein for an accounting to them under the agreement made 
by them with the defendant by an act of Congress approved June 15, 
1880 (21 Stats., 199). x 

The same claim, known as Congressional case No. 11248, was referred 
to this court by resolution of the Senate under the fourteenth section of 
the Tucker Act, but was dismissed on defendant's motion in March, 
1908, for want of jurisdicticn (43 Ct. Cls., 260). 

The case is now here by virtue of a provision in the Indian appropria- 
tion act approved March 3, 1909 (35 Stats., 788, 789), conferring juris- 
diction on this court to adjudicate the claim to final judgment, with 

t of appeal as in other cases, with a direction to allow certain set- 
offs and counterclaims therein mentioned. A consolidation is directed 
with the Congressional case above mentioned, still pending on a motion 
for a new trial, for the 3 of using the evidence therein adduced 
at this trial. The jurisdictional proviso is given in full as Finding II 
in the findings of fact, supra, and will not be here repeated. 

The territory within which the lands in question are located, and out 
of which the Territories of New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado were sub- 
sequently created, was mostly acquired from Mexico by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded Febru 2, 1848 (9 Stat., 922, 930). 
This treaty con ed no provision affecting or recognizing the rights of 
the Indian tribes to any of the lands within the cession unless such rec- 
ognition can be gathered from the opening words of the eleventh 
article of that treaty, which are: Considering that a great part of the 
territories which by the present treaty are to be comprehended for the 
future within the ts of the United States is now occupied by savage 
tribes,” etc. It should be said, however, that a portion at least of the 
lands covered by the treaties between the Utes and the United States, 
hereinafter mentioned, were acquired under the Louisiana Purchase or 
by the annexation of Texas. 

December 80, 1849, the first treaty was made with the “Utah” 
Indians (doubtless the claimants), which involved no cession of lands and 
did not set apart any reservation to the Indians o Stats., 984). It did, 
Soroen clearly recognize some rights of the Indians to the occupation 
of cer 


n lands. For instance, Article V of that treaty is as follows: 
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„V. The people of the United States and all others in amity with 
the United States shall have free passage through the territory of said 
Utahs, under such rules and regulations as may be adopted by author- 
ity of sald States.“ 

„ of similar import are used in the seventh article of the 
Fs 

September 9, 1850, a Territorial government for Utah was established 
(9 Stats., 453), including within its boundaries that part of the 
prosent State of Colorado west of the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

epruary 28, 1861, the Territory of Colorado was organized (12 Stats., 


172). 

On October 7, 1863, a treaty with the Tabeguache Band of the plaintiff 
Indians was concluded, and proclaimed December 14. 1864 (14 Stats., 
673). By this treaty, when first signed. the Indians asserted the 
exclusive right to certain lands therein described, but all assertions 
of that character were stricken out by the Senate before ratification, 
and the treaty was further amended by adding the following provision! 

Nothing contained in this treaty shall be construed or taken to 
admit on the part of the United States any other or greater title or 
interest in the lands above excepted and reserved in said tribe or band 
of Indians than existed in them upon the acquisition of said territory 
from Mexico by the laws thereof,” 

By Article II of the treaty as amended by the Senate the Tabe- 
guache Band of Utes ceded and 8 to the United States all 
“ claim, right, title, and interest in and to any and all lands within the 
territory of the United States,” excepting certain lands described which 
are reserved to them as their hun ag grounds.” 

Provision was made in this treaty for payment to the Indians of an 
annuity for 10 years, $10,000 in goods and $10,000 in provisions. Pro- 
vision was also made for the allowance to them of certain agri- 
cultural stock and for the establishment of a blacksmith shop for their 
benefit upon the lands thus reserved. 

March 2, 1868 (15 Stat., 619), a treaty was concluded at Wash- 
fasten with the plaintiff Indians, including the Tabeguache Band, the 
only Indian party to the treaty of 1863 just mentioned. ‘This treaty 
reaffirmed the eee of the treaty of 1863, and, in fact, so far 
at least as the Tabeguache Band was concerned, superseded it. 

Article II of this treaty set apart a district within what is now the 
State of Colorado, and emracing about 15,000,000 acres of land, as a 
reservation for the plaintiff Indians and such other friendly tribes and 
individual Indians as they, with the consent of the United States, 
might be willing to admit among them for their “absolute use and 
occupation.” Article III of the treaty is as follows: 

“Article III. It is further agreed by the Indians parties hereto that 
henceforth they will and do ereby relinquish all claims and rights 
in and to any portion of the Uni States or Territories, except such 
as are embra in the limits defined in the preceding article.’ 

The treaty also provided for the establishment of two agencies on 
said reservation; for the construction thereon by the United States of 
schoolhouses and other buildings: for the selection of tracts of land 
thereon not exceeding 160 acres in extent by Indian heads of families 
desirous of commencing tarmini to be held in the exclusive possession 
of the person selecting it and his family so long as cultivation should 
continue, and 80 acres to persons not heads of families; for supplying 
seeds and agricultural implements to the Indians, and for instructions 
by a pracuent farmer; for the estabiishment of blacksmith shops for 
their benefit; also for the establishment of schools, by building school- 
houses, and supplying competent teachers, 

Provision was also made for payment to the Indians of annuities, 
(1) not to exceed $30,000 per annum for clothing, blankets, etc., and (2) 
not to exceed $30,000 for food. For the purpose of 3 the 
Indians to adopt the habits of civilized life and becoming self-sus- 
taining the Secretary of the Interior was authorized to expend the sum 
of $45,000 for them for the first year after the treaty. 

Article XVI of said treaty was as follows: 

“Article XVI. No treaty for the cession of any portion or part of 
the reservation herein described, which may be held in common, shall 
be of any validity or force as against the said Indians, unless executed 
and signed by at least three-fourths of all the adult male Indians 
occupying or interested in the same; and no cession by the tribe shall 
be understood or construed in such manner as to deprive the tribe. 
without his consent, any individual member of the tribe of his right 
to 85 tract of land selected by him, as provided in article 7 of this 
Treaty.” 

By_act of Congress April 23, 1872 (17 Stats., 55), the Secretary of 
the Interior was authorized to enter into negotiations with the 
plaintif Indians for the purchase from them of the south part of said 
reservation, a district es ted to contain about 3,450,000 acres. Com- 
missioncrs were appointed for that purpose and they entered into an 
agreement with the Indians, which was ratified by Co April 
29, 1874 (18 Stats.. 36), by the terms of which the laintift Indians 
surrendered all right, title, and interest to said 3,500, acre tract of 
land, in consideration of which the Indians were to be paid a per- 
petual annuity of $25,000. The area of the remaining reservation 
as thus diminished comprised about 11,724,800 acres of land. 

In the late seventies the adyance guard of civilization seeking new 
homes in the far West began to press upon the borders of this Ute 
reservation, and in 1878 Congress, through a commission N. for 
that purpose, made an effort to purchase it from the es and to 
secure their removal to another locality, but without success. 


AGREEMENT OF JUNE 18, 1880 (21 STATS., 199). 


During the winter of 1879-80 a delegation of the chiefs and head- 
men of the plaintiff Indians visited the city of Washington, and on 
March 6, 1880, entered into an a ment with the United States 
whereby they undertook to use th best endeavors with thelr peo- 
ple to procure their consent to cede to the United States the remainder 
of the reservation set apart to them by the treaty of 1868. ‘This 
agreement was afterwa duly assented to by the plaintif fndians 
and thereafter ratified by Congress and embra in the act of Congress 
of June 15, 1880 (21 Stats., 199). Some amendments to the agree- 
ment were proposed by Congress in the act referred to, and the agree- 
ment as thus amended was afterwards consented to by three-fourths 
of the adult male plaintiff Indians, as required by the treaty of 1868 
and by section 10 of the act containing the agreement. 

By that agreement the plaintiffs ceded to the United States the entire 
remainder of their reservation in the State of Colorado reserved to 
them under the treaty of November 6, 1868, containing approximately 
11,784,800 acres of land, and agreed to remove, settle upon, and * 
individual allotments of unoccupied agricultural and grazing lands 
in certain designated localities to be selected for them by a commission 
authorized by the act, which lands should be free from taxation and 
not subject to alienation for a period of 25 years, or longer in the 
discretion of the President, 


1916. 


It was further agreed by section 3 of said act that all lands within 
the ceded limits not allotted in 5 to the plaintiffs should be 
deemed to be public lands of the United States, subject to disposal 
under the public-land laws for cash only, in accordance with existing 
law, at the same price and on the same terms as other lands of Ike 
character, and contained the following proviso: 

“That none of said lands, whether mineral or 1 shall be 
Mabie to entry and settlement under the provisions of the homestead 
law, but shall be subject to cash ape only in accordance with existing 
law, and when sold the proceeds said sale shall be first sacredly 
applied to reimbursing the United States for all sums paid out or set 
apart under this act by the Government for the benefit of said Indians 
and then to be applied in payment for the lands, at $1.25 per acre, 
which may be ed to them by the United States outside of their 
reservation in pursuance of this agreement. And the remainder, if any, 
shall be de ted in the Treasury as now provided by law for the 
benefit of said Indians, in the proportion hereinbefore stated, and 
the interest thereon shall be distributed annually to them in the 
same manner as the funds provided for in this act.” 

The act provided for the appointment of commissioners for the pur- 


treaty 
for a fod of 10 years, and authorized the distribution of 000 per 
AU TOR the same term by the President to such of said Indians as 
proved themseives worthy of such recognition. 

The act made a opriations for the Ae of 
ment into effect, ) for the payment of the commissioners, 
(2) for cost of removal of the Utes, surveying th 
houses, establishing schools, building mills, purchasing stock, etc., as 
77 40 in snid agreement, ; (8) $15,000 in addition to the 


carrying the agree- 
Ts, $25,000; 


350, $ 
60,000 then due and provided tor, to be paid to them per capita; 
4) for the payment of the appraised value of individual im ements 
within the reservation as provided in the agreement, $20,000; (5) 
for the care and support of the Utes for the balance of the then 
current fiscal year, $12,000. 

In compliance with the provisions of the act all of the plaintiffs 
were removed to Utah and allotments were there made to them, except 
the Southern Utes, who remained upon the reservation and recetved 
allotments along and within its southern border and Senet within New 
Mexico, The sum total of lands thus allotted was 115,568.03 acres. 

With this prelimi: statement of the history of the transactions 
i nited States and the plaintiff Indians, we come to the dis- 
cussion of the sum due said Indians under the agreement of 1880 in 
the light of the directions contained in the jurisdiction act under 
which this suit comes to this court. 

I. We will first take up the sums for which the plaintiffs should be 
credited. As some date must be taken up to which this account must 
ae sar we have followed both parties in this suit and taken June 


The findings show, and that fact is undisputed, that up to said date 
the defendants had received $2,204,694.71 as cash proceeds for lands 
sold located within the Ute ation, and it is not and can not be 
denied that the plaintiffs should be credited with that sum. It is con- 
tended, however, 7 1 plaintiffs that they should be credited in addi- 
tion thereto with interest seepage ag semiannually upon the amount 
of the quarterly sales of said ds since 1880, w interest would 
amount to $2,444,779.95 more. We will leave this question of in t 
to be discussed hereafter in connection with the credits to be allowed 
the defendants. 


The jurisdictional act provides that this court in this suit is “to 
hear, determine, and render udgment, with right of appeal as in 
other cases, on the claims and ts of said Indians under said agree- 


ly somewhat 5 but that duty has imposed 
upon this court and with the best light obtainable must be done. 
Section 3 of the act of 1880 vides that all the ceded lands 
“shall be held and deemed to be public lands of the United States and 
subject to disposal under the laws providing for the disposal of the 
public lands, at the same price and on the same terms as other lands 


of like character, except as provided in this act: Provid That none 
of sald lands, whether mineral or otherwise, shall be liable entry and 
settlement under the provisions of the homestead law, but shall be 
subject to cash en only in accordance with existing law.” 


g 7 
A 1 22 Stats., 178), restored the Ute Reser- 
vation to the public domain with the follo proviso : 


„ now section 7, Revised 


Statu f 25 per acre for all pun lands 
offered at public or vate sale for cash in the following terms: 
The price at which the public lands are offered for sale shall be 


$1.25 an acre, and at every public sale the highest bidder, who makes 
paruen as provided in the Le section, shall be the purchaser; 

ut no lands shall be sold, elther at public or private sale, for a less 
price than $1.25 an acre; aud all the public lands which are hereafter 
offered at public sale according to law, and remain unsold at the close 
of such public sales, shall be subject to be sold at private sale, by entry 
at ne —.— office at $1.25 an acre, to be paid at the time of making 
such entry.” 
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that the Government would not sell them for less than they were 


worth, but the very fact that at that time all public lands were sub- 
ject to entry at $1.25 per acre would render it impossible to sell them 
at a greater price unless by reason of their peculiar location, abundant 
Oa ba Fs extraordinary fertility they were exceptionally valuable. 
The average price at which the lands within the Ute Reservation 
were sold between the date of the eement (1880) and June 30, 1908, 
e choicest lands were selected by 

the purchasers. 


dates between 1891 and 1905. 


In view, 8 of the law and the facts as — Ft have found 


thu: ms to be $1.25 
per acre, amounting to $3,835,323.75. 

II. We next come to consider the sums to be charged against the 
3 and set off aguinst the amount credited to them in this suit. 
H man nag subject the jurisdictional act gives this court the following 

rection : 

“+ © and the court shall set off against any sum found due 
said Indians the amount paid to them under the fifth section of said 
act of June 15, 1880, being $50,000 per annum up to the date of rendi- 
tion of final gment in s cause; also any other sum or sums that 
shall be found to be properly chargeable under the terms of said agree- 
ment, and also any sum or sums paid by the United States te or for 
the benefit of said Indians, whether as a gratuity or otherwise, except 
such sums as have been paid for a sp c purpose and an adequate 
consideration, * .“ 

We are first specifically directed to charge to the plaintiffs the an- 
nuities which they have received under the agreement of 1880, $50,000 
per annum, amounting to $1,850,000, and about this sum there is and 
can be no dispute ; in fact, the agreement itself in explicit terms so pro- 
vides. “Also any other sum or sums that 1 be found to be prop- 
erly chargeable under the terms of said agreement (1880).“ Under 
this direction it should be borne in mind that by the terms of said 
agreement the l ai arte were to receive all of the proceeds of said 
reservation, with the provision, however, that “ when sold the proceeds 
of said sale shall be first sacredly applied to reimbursing the United 
States for all sums paid out or set apart by the Government for the 
benefit of said Indians,” etc. It will thus be seen that the transaction 
was of no benefit to the United States, except the indirect benefit re- 
celved by opening up to civilization a desirable territory. In view 
of this fact we think the plaintiffs are “ properly chargeable” (1) with 
the allotments received outside the reservation ; (2) the cost of the 
survey of the reservation, establishing schools, building houses, ete. ; (3) 
additional per Sg hoy for the sup- 
port of the Utes for the balance of the fiscal Aca as provided and ap- 
propriated for in section 9, as well as saluries paid to selected indi- 
vidual Utes, as provided in section 6; (4) and also the 8 in- 
curred by the United States in negotiating the agreements. In general, 
for the reasons stated, we think the plaintiffs should be charged with 
all the benefits of every name and nature whieh they have received 
under the agreement of 1880. 

We do not think, however, — are properly chargeable with the cost 
of the survey of the lands allotted to them outside of the reservation 
under the agreement. They have been charged for these lands at the 
price of 5 per acre, and that should include the cost of survey, the 
same as to other purchasers of lands within the public domain. 

We are further directed, in addition to moneys paid under the agree. 
ment of 1880, to charge the plaintiffs with any sum or sums paid by 
the United States to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether as a 
gratuity or otherwise, except such sums as have been paid for a 
specific purpose and an adequate consideration.” 

It is contended by the defendants that under this instruction we 
should charge the plaintiffs with all such sums as have been id to 
them under the treaties of 1863 and 1868, on the ground t no 
“adequate consideration“ was ever received by the defendants for 
moneys so expen 
the decision of this court in case of H 3 
C. Cls., 455), wherein it was decided that the territory ceded by Mexico 
to the United States by the treaty of sir S Hidalgo was not In- 
dian country,” and it claimed that all of the 
treaties of 1803 and 1868 were within that cessi 

While it may be true that the Indian title of the Fn gore to an 
Sones, 5 to the treaty of 1863 was not such a title as the defend- 
ants would 


yments and the amount expended 


ssage through their territory. (9 Stats., 984.) By the treaty of 
863 (13 Stats., 673) the defendants considered these aims to terri- 
torial occupancy of s portance to obtain from them a cession 
of all “ claim, ete., to lands within the territory of the United 
States,“ excepting certain lands which were set them as their 
hunting grounds. By the treaty of 1868 (15 Stats., 619) the reservi- 
the plain and by the third article 


tion m question was set a to 
of the the plain relinquished “all claims and rights in and 
to any portion of the United States er Territories except” such reser- 
vation. Even if we may admit that er! had no title to any 
lands, yet —.— claimed some title and honestly claimed it, and the 
yielding of such a claim te a party who wishes to purchase it is a good 
consideration. 

In the ease of Sykes v. Chadwick (18 Wall., 141) the Supreme Court, 
in discussing the sufficiency of consideration, said: 

“ If any release is deemed requisite to confirm the title of lands with 
which one has been connected, though by a proper construction of the 
law_he has no interest In them whatever, still such release will be a 
good consideration for a promise or for the payment of money,” 

Congress, from e to time, made appropriations of money to the 
plaintiffs which in terms were made in pursuance of the treaties of 1863 
and 1868 (13 8 „ 560; 17 id., 457). After such treaty stipulations 
with the plaintiffs and after such recognition of their dity for more 
than 40 we do not think the defendants can successfully set up 
the claim that these payments were made without uate considera- 
tion, Certainly no such claim would ever be made nst any 2 
other —— In 8. we = not think, 1 1 2 the — — A 
are properly chargeable any men made them un an 
— to the treaties of 1868 and T 68. 
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We are also asked to charge the plaintiffs with $70,064.78, 8 
ated by act of Congress May 27, 1902 (32 Stats., 268), to be paid to 
the Uinta and White River Utes, This appears to relate to an entirely 
different transaction than the one under consideration. At the time 
of this appropriation the Uinta and White River Utes were located 
upon a reservation in Utah, and the portions of those bands to which 
is e relates were located there prior to the agreement 
of 1880, and were not parties to the said a ment. The act referred 
to, supra, provided for the restoration to the public domain of all the 
Jands in this reservation not to be allotted to these Uinta and White 
River Utes, and that the proceeds of such lands should be first applied 
to the reimbursement of the United States for any moneys advanced 
to said Indlans to carry into effect the provisions of said law; and 
said sum of $70,064.78 was en to be paid said Indians for 
relinquishing their title to such unaliotted lands, the same to be reim- 
bursed in the manner before stated. This a rs to be a matter for 
future adjustment between said Uinta and te River Utes and the 
United States, and said sum is disallowed as a set-off in this suit. 

III. We now come to the question of interest to be allowed to the 
laintiffs npon the sums found due to them in the 8 We win 
rst take up the question of interest upon the value of the lands set 

apart in forest reservations. 

By the terms of the agreement of 1880 no interest was to be paid 
except upon the proceeds of cash sales within the reservation. It was 
. within the political power of Congress to authorize the 
withdrawal of these forest reserves from the market indefinitely, or for 
such periods as it should see fit, 8 agreement, and 
thus deprive the Utes of the proceeds of sales which otherwise would 
have been made, and interest upon the same. Senne done so, their 
claim for the proceeds of lands deemed to have been sold by the settin 
apart of the forest reserves, and interest thereon, m be deriv 
entirely from the language of the jurisdictional act. 

The jurisdictional act directs this court to hear, determine, and ren- 
der final judgment on the claims and rights of the Utes under the 
agreement of 1880, including the value of lands— 

“Which have been sct apart and reserved from the public lands or 
public reservations or for public uses under existing laws and procla- 
mations of the President, as if disposed of under the public-land laws 
of the United States, as provided by said agreement.” 

Section 1091 of the Reyised Statutes provides: 

“No interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the time of the 
rendition of judgment thereon by the Court of Claims, unless upon a 
contract expressly stipulating for the parmani of interest.“ 

We are told to render judgment for the value of these lands, “as if 
disposed of under the public-land laws of the United States, as pro- 
vided by said agreement.” ‘The agreement referred to contained direc- 
tions as to the manner in which these lands were to be disposed of, 
i. e., they were to be surveyed, were not to be Hable to entry and settle- 
ment under the provisions of the homestead law, but were to be sold 
for cash only. Hence the direction that we are to render judgment 
for the value of these lands as if disposed of “as provided by said 
agreement” evidently means that we are to regard them as ving 
been sold for cash at the date of entry of judgment, and this sum is 
to be placed to the credit of the plaintiffs. If Congress had intended 
that interest should be allowed upon this sum, it would have so p: 
vided, and without such 1 provision such intention can not be 
inferred. When we remember, as already stated, that it was within 
the power of Congress to have kept these lands ont of the market in- 
definitely, this conclusion will appear all the more clear, 

In considering this question should also be borne in mind that if 
these lands had never been withdrawn from the market but a small 

centage of them would have been sold before the passage of the 
Parisdiet onal act. This is shown by the fact that in the 24 years 
elapsing between 1880 and 1904, after which date the greater number 
of Thess reserves were created, less than 9 per cent of the total area 
of the reservation had been sold for cash. If Congress had intended 
to have this court consider the whole area of these forest reserves to 
have been sold as of the date when withdrawn from the market and 
to place their value ($3,835,323.75) to the credit of the plaintiffs as of 
such dates, it would haye said so in unmistakable terms. In making 
up this account, therefore, no interest has been allowed upon the value 
given to the lands within the forest reservations. 

As before stated, it is contended by the plaintiffs that they should 
be allowed compound interest upon the separate sums which appear 
quarterly to have been received by the defendants for the lands sold 
within the reservation from the date of receipt, and also upon the 
value of the lands withdrawn from sale and set apart in the forest 
reservations, reckoned from the time of such withdrawal, without allow- 
ing the defendants any credit for annuities and other sums 1 752. by the 
defendants under the agreement of 1880. We have already disposed 
of the question of interest upon the value of the lands set apart in 
zon reservations, and that question requires no further considera- 
tion here. í 

The jurisdictional act provides : 

“That to carry into effect the agreement between the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians of Colorado and the United States, ratified by 
the act of Congress approved June 15, 1880, being ‘An act to accept 
and ratify the agreement submitted by the Confederated Bands of U 
aans in Colorado — — Rog 7 75 their reservation — mia 2 — and 
‘or other purposes, and to make the ne appro ons for carry- 
ing out the same’ (21 Stat., p. 199), jurisdic 1 hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render fi judgment, 
with right of appeal as in other cases, on the claims and rights of said 
Indians under sald agreement,” ete. 

Hence we are tò find what sum is legally due to the plaintiffs under 
said agreement, subject only to such modifications as were made fur- 
ther on in the act as to credits to be allowed the defendants. The 
agreement of 1880 provides that after the United States shall have been 
reimbursed “for all sums gale out or set apart“ under the act, “the 
remainder, if any, shall be deposited in the Treasury * * and the 
interest thereon shall be distributed annually to them in the same 
manner as the funds provided for in this act.” 

As to the contention regarding interest, that no credit should be 
allowed the defendants under the Speen: of 1880, as we interpret 
the jurisdictional act, it forbids this method of computing interest. 
We are instructed to set off against any sum found due the Indians 
certain payments made to them by the defendants, en these sums 
are credited to the defendants, they, obviously, should be credited as 
of the date when paid. It appears from the account, as stated in 
Finding IX, that at no time before the passage of the ctional act 
did the receipts of the defendants for lands sold within the ae 


ervation exceed the amount paid out for the benefit of the 
under the act of 1880. Hence, having decided that the claimants are 


not entitled under the jurisdictional act to any interest upon the value 


of the lands withdrawn from sale and set apart in forest reservations; | 


no Interest whatever appears to be due to the claimants. ‘This 

our conclusion, the discussion of the question of compound interest, as 
contended for by the claimants, is somewhat academical, but will be 
briefly considered. 

No interest, either simple or compound, can be collected from a sov- 
wees except by its consent, (United States v. North Carolina, 136 
U. S., 211.) In the case at bar the sovereign has agreed to pay inter- 
est, and that means simple interest only. But the Inintins seek to 
charge the defendants with 8 Interest in this case on the 
poong that the money so received constituted a trust fund, and that 

such cases where the fund has been improperly withheld the trustee 


‘Is penalized with compound interest. It is elementary as a general 


proposition, in the absence of a contract to that effect, that interest 
upon interest is net recoverable for the detention of money, and that 
is a general rule, either at law or e 75 2 (Perley on Law of Inter- 
est, 159, 160; In re Ward's estate, 73 Mich., 220, 228.) It is only 
where a trustee, guardian, or executor has acted in bad faith, in 
abuse of his trust, or has been ty of such gross negligence as to 
be evideuce of a corrupt intention, that compound interest will be 


charged against him. rney v. Saunders, 16 How., 535; Perrin v. 
Leper, T2 dich, 446; Vaughan v. Bibb, 46 Ala., 153; Smith v. Kennard, 


The Government only acts through its officers and agents, and thus 
in law can never be guilty of fraud, bad faith, or negligence; hence 
it can never be penalized by being charged compound interest. 

As already stated, the account herein between the plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, as directed to be made under the jurisdictional act, is stated 
up to June 30, 1908, as that is the latest date to which full returns 
have been made by the pro Government officials. The jurisdictional 
act seems to contemplate that this account should be sta up to the 
date of the entry of judgment herein; hence before entry of judgment 
further returns will be necessary. This supplemental account will be 
made ported with this opinion and will be a mere matter of 
computation, = 

Judgement, therefore, will be entered herein for the claimants for the 
sum o .408,611.40, with the modification hereafter to be made as 
above indicated. 


{Court of Claims of the United 18117 No. 30360. Decided Feb. 13, 


THE Wirte River Utes, THE SOUTHERN UTES, THA UNcomranucen 
UTES, THE TABEGUACHE, MUACHE, CAPOTE, EEMINUCHB, YAMPA, 
GRAND River, AND UINTA BANDS OF Urn INDIANS, KNOWN ALSO AS 
THE CONFEDERATED BANDS OF UTE INDIANS OF COLORADO, V. THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In accordance with the 5 — of the court herein and the juris- 
dictional act of March 3, 1 , under which this suit was brought, the 
court makes the following supplemental finding of fact, and the former 
conclusion of law and judgment modified accordingly : 


SUPPLEMENTAL FINDING OF FACT, 


The following additional sums have been received by the United 
States from the sale of the lands ceded by the plaintiffs to the United 
States under the act of June 15, 1880: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909 70, 628. 23 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910 — — 186, 826, 98 
a ON GS Sera ae ee Ee EE Ele ie 207, 455. 21 


The following sums have been e ded of the annuity of 
oe? per annum under section 5 of the act of June 15, 
For the period from July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1910. 99, 835. 56 


Leaving a balance due the plaintiffs for said period of 107, 619. 65 
CONCLUSION OF LAW. 

Upon the previous find of fact and including the above supple- 
mental finding, the former judgment is set aside and the court now de- 
cides as a conclusion of law that the plaintiffs are entitled to poeneu 
against the United States in the sum of $3,516,231.05, as an 
sum due to them up to and including June 30, 1910, out of which guae- 
ment, as provided by the jurisdictional act and the stipulation o 
partjes there shall be paid to Josiah M. Vale, ., attorney of record 
n said cause, for himself and all other attorneys and counsel inter- 
ested in the prosecution of said cause before committees of Congress 
2210 8 G per cent thereof, amounting in the aggregate to 


Per CURIAM : 

This is a motion of the claimants’ attorneys to have the court fix the 
amount of fees to be allowed to them for services this case. The 
7 poast act provides that such fees are to be allowed for services 

fore committees of Congress in the matter of this claim as well as 
for services before the courts. 

It appears that the Boas ap services rendered in this matter were 
before committees in Congress. Such services can hardly be allowed 
for on the basis of ihe 1 services of a lawyer, and this fact 
renders it somewhat difficult to determine the amount properly to be 
fixed. The fact also should be noted that there was no appeal from the 
decision of this court in this suit, which would necessarily involve con- 
siderably more labor and expense; neither were any witnesses examined 
on either side. In fact, the whole case was tried upon the record as 
made up by official reports and public documents. The jurisdictional 
act by which the suit comes to this court provides that upon the rendi- 
tion of judgment herein the payment to the claimants of the annulty 
of $50, per annum shall cease, and the fund of $1,250,000 set apart 
for them in the Treasury shall no longer exist as a trust fund for their 
benefit. This fact materially reduces the actual benefit which the 
claimants are to receive by virtue of the judgment. 

The claim of the Ute Indians depended upon the contract of 1880, 
and there would have been but little controversy as to the amount due 
them under that contract had it not been for the setting apart of the 
forest reserves within the territory, the 8 of the lands within 
which they were to receive. It doubtless took considerable patient and 
persistent work on the part of the claimants’ attorneys to impress upon 
the committees of Congress the justice of a law which would regard 
such reservations as land actually sold. Notwithstanding this fact, we 
think the allowance to the claimants’ attorneys should be rather upon 
a basis of fees for a collection of moneys sans due upon the 
basis of a doubtful claim or a claim for unliquidated damages. 


OPINION, 
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After due consideration of the matter, we have concluded to allow 6 
per cent of the amount of the judgment, or $210,973.86, to the attor- 
neys for the claimants for their services in this matter. Accordingly, 


the judgment heretofore rendered in this cause is modified, as pe 
Mery 4 oe supplemental finding and the opinion respecting said fees 
this day filed. 


{Memorandum in re Ute Indians.] 

HISTORY OF THE CONFEDERATED BANDS OF Urn INDIANS, OF COLORADO, 
EMBRACING THE TABEGUACHE, MUACHE, WREMINUCHEy YAMPA, GRAND 
RIVER, AND UINTAS, OF COLORADO, SUBSEQUENTLY SEPARATED INTO AND 
KNOWN AS THE Warre RIVER UTES, THE UNCOMPAHORE UTES, AND 
THE SOUTHERN UTES. 

These Indians originally occupied the territory extending from the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, westward to Salt Lake, Utah, and 
from approximately the present south line of Colorado to the present 
north line of said State. They contacted and generally were at war 
with the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Comanches on the east, with the 
Sioux on the north and northeast; they affiliated with the Snakes on the 
north; to the west were their own tribe and kindred, the Uinta Utes. of 
Utah. To the south they shaded off into occupancy with the Navajoes 
and Apaches, 

Between 1850 and 1863 efforts were made to induce these various 
bands to enter into treaty relations with the Government with a view 
to the cession of their lands; this effort was successful in part by a 
treaty made with the Tabeguaches, dated October 7, 1863 (13 Stats. 
673). By this treaty the Tabeguaches ceded to the Government all of 
the territory claimed by them, being the heart of the Rocky Mountains 
north of the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, and accepted a defined 
reservation within the boundary of their original . 

But the Tabeguaches claimed only a small part of the Ute country, 
and negotiations were continued to bring about a treaty of cession by 
all the bands. This was accomplished by the treaty of March 2, 18 
(15 Stats., 619), with the Tabeguache uache, Capote, Weeminuche, 
Yampa, or Grand River, and the Uinta Bands. 

By article 1 of the said treaty of 1868, the treaty of 1863 was con- 
firmed and all the title of said Indians was extinguished except to an 
area in the western part of Colorado, which by the second article of 
said treaty was defined as follows: 

“ Commencing at that point on the southern boundary line of the Ter- 
ritory of Colorado where the meridian of longitude 107° west from 
Greenwich crosses the same, running thence north with said meridian 
to a point 15 miles due north of where said meridian intersects the 
fortieth parallel of north latitude; thence due west to the western 
boundary line of said Territory; thence south with the western bound- 
ary line of said Territory ; thence east with said boundary line to the 
place of beginning.” 

This is the reservation which was subsequently ceded by the Indians 
to the United States under the treaty of 1880 (21 Stats., 199), under 
which a ent the Indians were designated as White River Utes, 
Uncompahgre Utes, and Southern Utes. 

This reservation had, however. been diminished by a cession of 
lands under a treaty of Apri} 29, 1874 (18 Stats., 36-41). 


TERMS OF THE UTE TREATY OF 1880. 


By the terms of the treaty of 1880 the ceded lands were to be sold 
as public lands of the United States and the proceeds thereof deposited 
in the Treasury and the interest thereon paid to the Indlans, as set 
out in the proposed committee report hereto attached, which con 
a brief statement of the whole case. 


FACTS AND ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE REPORT. 


In answer to the question as to why the Indians in this proposed 
1 settlement should agree to receive 85 an acre for coal 
lands which have been appraised by the Government to be worth an 
average of $70 an acre, it is submitted: 

First. As disclosed by the records of the General Land Office, the 
lands are unsalable at the classified prices; that the classified price 
is from $10 to $400 per acre, averaging about $70 per acre. 

Second. That patented coal lands of equal value in that section of 
the State can be bought at one-half the price fixed by the Government 
for these classified lands. 

Third, That in the opinion of those best informed it will require 
oo rene or more to dispose of these lands at anything like their classi- 

ed price. 

Fourth. Such acceptance by the Indians will make them self-sup- 
porting and independent for all time, and they will cease to call upon 
the Government for large appropriations, as they are now doing, to 
relieve their needs, 

In response to the suggestion that the Indians should receive at least 
$10 an acre for the coal lands, that being the minimum statutory 
a it is submitted that in so much as the statutory value of 
ands was $10 an acre at the time the agreement of June 15, 1880, was 
made, and in so much as the area of the nonmerchantable coal at that 
time was much less than that now known to exist, and inasmuch as 
the Government has recently developed this coal area at its own 
expense, it is thought that a compromise settlement at $5 an acre 
at the present is fair to the Indians and will be beneficial to the United 
mates ane enable It to` carry out its settled policy respecting the 
publie lands. = 

The number of these Indians is about 2,000; they are decreasing, 
under present conditions, from want, instead of Increasing. That the 

resent generation should suffer for the absolute needs of existence, 
0 say 1 for their needs of civilization, while the Government 
holds under its control an immense estate which promises fabulous 
wealth to future generations, is both improvident and unjust. But 
experience has shown that there grows up great hesitancy on the part 
of those administeriug on Indian affairs to fulfill in the future such 
promises when the amount involved is so vast and the number of 

neficiaries so small. 

The pa capita distribution under such conditions might, when the 
time of final settlement shall come, be so great as to shock even the 
judicial mind. ‘Therefore, it is submitted that a fair and just settle- 
ment made now on the line of the propone modified agreement will 
be not only the best thing possible for the advancement of the present 
generation, but will guarantee an equally just settlement for the 
generations of the future. 

AS TO THE POINT OF ORDER. 

The provisions of this proposed settlement as an amendment to the 
Indian appro riation bill are not subject to a point of order. It does 
not es e for increasing an appropriation, but, on the other hand, 
it will result In reducing an appropriation which the Government is 


already under contract to pay from time to time to these Indians, 
A point of order has never been made against an amendment to an 
appropria Mon bill which reduces an item of appropriation. The fact 
at the rule makes a proposition to increase appropriations subject to 
a point of order ly leaves the proposition of decreasing an ap- 
propriation outside the rule. 
uch an amendment does not change an existing law within the 
spirit and meaning of the rule; the purpose of the rule making new 


ie grew or amendments changing existing law, on an appropriation 


1, subject to a point of order, is to prevent hasty, crude, and new 
legislation from being enacted. This amendment is not new or hasty 
or ill-considered legisiation, but it is a compromise proposition, that is 
within, and not outside of, the terms of existing Jaw. ‘The purpose 
of the amendment is, by mutual agreement between the Government 
and the Indians, to faci itate through a compromise the carrying ont 
of the intents and purposes of the agreement of 1880. It is, in fact, 
a proposition not only to facilitate the carrying out of the existin, 

ment, but especially to enable the Government to carry ou 
effectively its present 2A piney ie licy of Indian civilization. Con- 
ditions have arisen which could not be foreseen when the agreement 
of 1880 was made, and so ey the strict letter and terms of that 
agreement stands in the way of the present Indian policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The proposed modifications of this agreement are- made to 
enable the Government to deal with and adjust the relations of these 
Indians to present conditions, In short, what this amendment proposes 
to do is exactly the purpose behind every Indian appropriation bill, 
and therefore its fitting and proper place is upon this bill. 

It has been the custom of the Senate to not only authorize the 
making of agreements, but also to ratify agreements which modify and 
make operative existing agreements on the Indian appropriation bill. 

We know of no case where such a proposition has ever been ruled off 
of the Indian appropriation bill on a point of order. This proposition 
is not one that is new or one that enlarges an existing agreement, but 
one that modifies an existing agreement, and does it for the mutual 
benefit of the Government and the Indians and with the consent of both. 

If this amendment should be held to be subject to a point of order, 
and go off the bill, then the omy other method of affording relief to 
these suffering Indians is by offering another amendment providing 
for the appropriation of part of their principal. Existing law prohibits 
the 8 of their principal for their support and civilization. 
therefore such an amendment will be clearly subject to a point of 
order and these Indians will be left destitute and the Government 
powerless to come to their relief, and also to carry out its Indian 
policy of civilization. = 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out, 
on page 50, line 3, the word “ said.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 50, by striking out, in line 3, the word “ said.” 

Mr. MANN. It refers to the “said Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. It improves the language. “I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in oppo- 
sition to this. I see that this appropriates $300,000 for the 
Confederated Band of Ute Indians. I would like to know how 
many Indians there are? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Two thousand and twenty-one. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, that would be about $1,500 per capita by 
this appropriation? x 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; this would not be that much. 
It would not be used per capita. 

Mr. BLACK. I know that; but in figuring it out 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I have not run through the fig- 
ures. There are 2,021 Indians and $300,000. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, does not the gentleman think that is rather 
an excessive amount? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It would be about $150 per capita, 
I am advised by a gentleman who has made the calculation. 

Mr. KONOP. Two thousand into 300,000 would make only 
about $150 per capita. 

Mr. BLACK. In what way is that money expended? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Part of it is placed to their 
credit in the banks as per capita payment, to be used in buying 
implements, stocks, improving their land, and, in one case, in 
the case of the Ute Mountain Indians, to provide a water 
supply for their stock. It is all out of their own funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in the 
same line, the word “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 50, line 3, strike out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is conceded, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


irrigation systems, au- 
thorized under the act of June 21, 1906, reim arseble as therein pro- 
vided, $10,000, to remain available until expended. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. HOWELL]. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 19, after the word “ provided,” strike out “ $10,000” 
and insert “$40,000.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I find a statement 
at the head of page 387, of our hearings, in which Mr. MERITT 
states: 

Mr. Chairman, that amount should be $40,000, in accordance with 
our estimates— 
instead of $10,000. It was an error in the printing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

The amendment was to. 

The . The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON. 

Src, 23. For support and civilization of the D’'Wamish and other 
allied tribes in Washington, including pay of employees, $7,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JoHnson] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, we are nearing 
the end of the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill, 
and I presume the House is tired of the subject. A good deal of 
time has been spent in wrangling over the affairs of the Okla- 
homa Indians, and I presume that in previous Congresses it has 
been the same. When we get toward the last stage of the bill, 
matters go by without much discussion. 

In the last Congress I moved to strike out a paragraph con- 
taining an appropriation of $10,000 for the special board of In- 
dian commissioners, I was moved to do that because no member 
of that commission since the time of President Grant had ever 
been out to the States of Oregon and Washington, so far as I 
could learn. My motion was voted down, but the discussion of 
it reached the commissioners, because one of them at once wrote 
to me that my criticism was correct. That commissioner, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, visited the State of Washington and went to 
the Quinaielt Indian Reservation, which is probably the hardest 
to reach of any reservation in the country, and he published this 
little pamphlet, entitled“ Conditions Among the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast.” This pamphlet—28 pages—is a portion of 
the $10,000 expended for the work of that commission, and the 
pamphlet is worth the money spent. In a word, it says condi- 
tions out there among the Indians are bad. But as soon as the 
Indian appropriation bill, now under consideration, is passed, 
Dr, Eliot’s pamphlet will become a useless Government publica- 
tion, and will be ready for action on the part of the Committee 
for the Disposition of Useless Government Papers. Why? Be- 
cause, although Dr. Eliot made, after that long, hard, and ex- 
pensive trip, a few modest recommendations, no one of them 
has been acted upon. The doctor, however, deserves credit for 
good intentions and so do others of the board. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that not one of 
those men lives within 2,000 miles of your place? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. At least 2,000 miles, and 
some of them live more than 3,000 miles from there. One of 
these men, as I have said, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, went out there 
and looked a little after the affairs of these numerous small 
bands of Indians, which, as I have said, are rich in timber but 
staryation poor in money. He makes a number of recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on Indian Affairs and to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

One recommendation that he makes is for a 10-mile road in 
an Indian reservation which is as large as an eastern State 
and has now only about 5 miles of road, except that along 
the ocean beach at low tide. Another recommendation is for 
the expenditure of $2,500 for a bridge to replace one which was 
built on the Indian reservation by the county commissioners 
and which was washed out. He describes the broken-down 
buildings in which the superintendent, doctors, and teachers 
live on that reservation and recommends new buildings. Noth- 
ing has come of any of these recommendations. 

Mr. May I ask the gentleman from whom he is 
quoting? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. From the pamphlet of Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, of the special board of Indian commissioners. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners. There is no special board of Indian commissioners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I am glad to be cor- 
rected. Dr. Eliot calls attention to the fact that where these 
leaky buildings are located the rainfall is between 12 and 14 


Í 
t 


feet a year; not inches, but feet. There is some need for 
shingling the roofs of those buildings. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I should think they would learn to be like fish. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In one place Dr. Eliot dis- 
cusses the aged Indians whom I mentioned a few moments ago 
in a short discussion with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. Dr. Eliot says: 


As on many reservations, the ondi 
etira wae 5 ec tion of the old and infirm Indians 


valuable s s of timber, butt 5 — 5 g 
ey are no e to o any ren 
money on the security of these ons. I recommend that the 


office be asked to consider ways means by which loans can be made 
to these destitute Indians, —— u A the timber of their allot- 
ments. It is a cruel misfortune that peo owning this valuable prop- 
erty must suffer destitution and look forward to a pauper burial when 
oe Bnew that the property held in their names has real and consider- 


Dr. Eliot further says: 


With proper care and in t supervision there is h 
the Indians on the Gatosicit, Severin, if they ware temperate te § 
fairly industrious, should not Hye in reasonable comfort and prove 
worthy and useful members of society. 

The present task of the Government at Quinaielt is to provide proper 
transportation facilities, suitable agency buildings, to maintain a good 
school, to furnish medical ald and to enforce sanitary regulations, to 
protect the Indians from liquor and from sses on their fishing 
grounds, to care for the aged and infirm, and to provide for the prompt 
settlement of the estates of the dead— 

And so on. I regret that I have not time to read the state- 
ment in full. What I particularly wanted to call attention to, 
however, was the matter of allotment on this great Quinaielt 
Reservation, a reservation which is so dense in timber growth 
and in the growth of the underbrush that a surveying crew 
can only make a progress of 1 mile or so in a day. There are 
about 1,000 Indians on the Quinaielt Reservation. That reser- 
vation was designed to care for all the fish-eating Indians that 
had not received separate reservations in western Washington. 
To-day, wherever you find an Indian in any part of western 
Washington now roaming around, helpless and homeless, he is 
told to go on the Quinaielt Reservation and ask for an allot- 
mant. Dr. Eliot writes concerning this unfortunate situation, 
as follows: 

It is true that there are still some 34,000 acres of unallotted land on 
the Quinaielt Reservation, and the landless Indians on the sound have 
not 1 uently been advised to apply for allotment there. This ad- 
vice has given without an understanding of the nature of the 

Inaielt Reservation. It is covered by a dense and almost impenctra- 

forest An Indian seeking to make a home there would 
find himself confronted with an impossible task. Even if he could find 
his allotment, it would be only to discover that no means of getting a 
living existed there. The timber will ultimately be valuable, but for fhe 
resent it is not marketable and there is not a square yard of ground 
or a house or en. Clea the forest can only be done at a cost 
vastly beyond the resources of the richest Indian. No sensible Indian 
can the advice to remove to Quinaielt as anything but a grim 
joke. e can pick 1 a m living along the beaches of the sound. 
At Quinaielt he could do nothing but starve to death, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question of allotments on the Quin- 
alelt Reservation is one of great importance. Dr. Eliot inti- 
mates that there are about 600 tracts of land surveyed and 
ready for allotment, but that the allotting has been stopped on 
the ground that the Indians were to be allotted lands that were 
valuable for agriculture, whereas this land is not suitable for 
agriculture, but is entirely timberland, and is valuable for the 
timbe 


r. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent for an additional five minutes. p 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 

request? 

There was no objection. = 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Washington that if he will examine the bill, on page 2, 
he will find that the very first item there provides for survey- 
ing, classifying, and allotting Indian lands, $100,000— 
K Staite end STAABIS ta law tor. 6 
able purposes and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I know about that. 
Here in this bill, for allotment of Indian lands in the United 
States, is appropriated $100,000, to be reimbursable. And I 
am talking of a reservation the size of which 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think a 
great many surveying parties could be put in the field for 
$100,000 annually? : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; some headway could be 
made. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. They have to survey one reserva- 
tion only once. Would they not in a short time survey all the 
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Indian lands in the United States? We have been carrying 
this item for 20 years that I know of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, they have not gone 
very far in the Quinaielt Reservation. But, be that as it may, 
previous surveying parties have made 600 tracts of land in this 
one reservation ready to allot, the allotting agent has done 
his work, and yet nothing comes from it. Why not fix up what 
is ready? Further, let me say, the sale of a few tracts of 
timberland on this Quinaielt Reservation would bring in enough 
money to provide a fund for the pensioning of these Indians 
for all time to come. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman from Wash- 
ington introduced any bill for that purpose? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have introduced bills, 
written letters, and have been before the commissioner and 
tried in every possible way to get some relief for them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. If the gentleman will introduce 
a bill of that character and send it to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs he will hear from it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have had promises of that 
kind on so many bills for relief for the Indians that if I should 
put them all into one bill it would be quite a staggering om- 
nibus Indian bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to call the gentleman's 
attention to another item on page 11: 

For the purpose of encouraging industry and self-support among the 
Indians and to aid them in the culture of fruits, grains, and other 
i $300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be im- 
mediately available, which sum may be used for the purchase of seed, 
animals, machinery, tools, e and other equipment neces- 
sary, in the discretion of the etary of the Interior, 
dians to become self-supporting. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, lots of money is spent for 
the good of the Indians. I will tell the gentleman where some 
of that money goes. I have a letter right here from a teacher 
of a publie school out there, stating that he has five starving 
Indian children who are begging their food from the white chil- 
dren; that these children live in a shack, with a fire in the 
middle of the room, and asking me to get the department to 
telegraph aid to them. And I have put in a portion of my time 
in getting money telegraphed out to starving Indians there, or 
Indians with sick and dying wives, who own timberlands which, 
if they could realize on them, would make them independently 
rich. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Can not the gentleman go into 
the slums of this city or any city in the United States and find 
parallel cases? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not of persons who own 
valuable property, as these Indians do. I am making these 
remarks, Mr. Chairman, not to criticize the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, which has a hard, endless, and thankless task 
always before it. I appreciate the courtesy and kindness of 
the chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS]. 
Neither do I criticize the Office of Indian Affairs, But I hope 
that these remarks will be read by the many who have the 
affairs of the Indians at heart and that others will do as Dr. 
Eliot has done—go to the far Northwest and see the distress of 
these unfortunates in the midst of plenty. Their affairs can be 
straightened out, and they must be straightened out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, many of these Indians are 
practically in a starving condition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A good many. 

Mr. MANN. How many years has that-state of affairs ex- 
isted there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The old Indians who signed 
these treaties have been dependent ever since I have been in 
the West, which is upward of 20 years. It is marvelous what 
age some of these Indians reach. I know Indians out there who 
are thought to be 120 years old; and only last summer I met 
the case of Old Deaf George, about 110 years old, and his wife, 
Aunt Patty, about 100 years old, both of them owners of timber 
lands, but so poor that they had to move across country 50 or 
60 miles on the Quinaielt to live with their nephew, who is 99 
years old, and he is a chief, owning timber worth $300,000 or 
$400,000, but who has not a nickel to his name. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered whether, if we could get them to 
live to be 120 years old by starving them, it would not be advis- 
able to adopt a similar system applicable to ourselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is a good deal in what 
the gentleman says. 

Mr. MANN. If you can get a man to live so much longer 
by starving him than by feeding him, what complaint has he 
got? 


o enable In- 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


It would reduce the cost of 
living. [Laughter.] 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
going to a pauper's grave. 

Mr. Maybe that is the reason why he stays alive so 
long. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Well, these old Indians keep 
alive and are waiting for the Government to settle with them, 
by allotment or otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Cushman In- 
dian School, Tacoma, W. 


ash.. including repairs and improvements, and 
for pay of superintendent, $50,000, said appropriation being made to 
supplement the Puyallup school funds used for said school. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I did not quite finish my statement 
in regard to these Indians. In the State of Washington there 
are Indian lands amounting to 2,953,000 acres, or practically 
3,000,000 acres, of which there have been allotted only 580,000 
acres, or about one-quarter. The value of these lands is shown 
on page 156 of the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1914, particularly the value of the timberlands, running up 
on the Quinaielt Reservation alone into millions of dollars. 
These are the Indians whose children receive little or no care. 
The Cushman school is supposed to be equipped for 350 pupils, 
but every time a case is found where there are four or five 
starving children, the grandchildren of the old chiefs, when an 
attempt is made to put them into the school the statement is 
made that the school is overcrowded. 

The Siwash Indians, living on the Straits of Fuca and along 
the shores of Puget Sound, when the white people went there 
and made treaties with them, presumed that they were to re- 
ceive reservations running all along the west side of Puget 
Sound, but they find themselves now in some cases on tracts too 
small to be of any value, and when we offer to put them on the 
large reservation we know they could not find their allotment 
ir it was marked out for them or earn a living if they did 

nd it. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado, by unanimous consent, was given 
leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYDEN, by unanimous consent, was given leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction of a dam across the Yakima River for the diversion 
and utilization of water provided for 40 acres of each Indian allotment 
on the Yakima Reservation, Wash.,.and such other water supply as 
may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a total of 120000 
acres of alloted Indian land on said reservation, and for beginning the 
enlar; ent and extension of the distribution and drainage system 
on said reservation, $200,000 to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended : Provided, That the cost of the entire diversion 
works and distribution and drain system shall be reimbursed to the 
United States by the owners of the lands irrigable thereunder in not 
to exceed 20 annual parne and the Secretary of the Interior may 
a 5 tion and maintenance charges Which shall be paid as he may 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to the 
paragraph. What does this reimbursable provision mean? 

Mr. DILL. The appropriation is made in conformity with the 
act of Congress directing the irrigation of 40 acres each of 1,800 
Indian allotments. The Indian Department sent one of the 
reclamation engineers there to make a report, and he recom- 
mends this amount of money—$200,000—to be spent, to be reim- 
bursable from the funds of the Indians that will be received from 
these lands. 

Mr. MANN. Why should we say the funds of the Indians shall 
reimburse the expenditure in 20 annual payments? 

Mr. DILL. For the reason that this is a reclamation project, 
and the money will be made by the Indians out of the lands 
reclaimed. 

Mr. MANN. There is a very great difference between reim- 
bursing an expenditure out of the funds belonging to the Indians 
and making a charge against the settlers upon the land. The 
two propositions are entirely separate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was originally intended that this re- 
imbursement should be made from the tribal funds, but the engi- 
neer in making the report saw that these lands were very yalu- 
able, and thought that the Indians owning the lands ought to 
pay it instead of those having no interest in the land at all, 
namely, those interested in the tribal fund not interested in the 


Yes; but he has the fear of 
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land having to pay for something they could get no benefit from. 
It looks to me as if the engineer is right in that respect. This 
is reimbursable out of the funds of the Indians having the land 
to reclaim. 

Mr. MANN. That looks like a fair proposition; but why should 
we advance the money for 20 years without interest on what the 
gentleman says is very valuable land? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is no question about the value of 
the land. I do not know why it should be advanced without 
interest unless they wanted to give time for the land to be put 
into good condition. 

Mr. MANN. I know why they put in the 20 years; it was 
because we did that in the act we passed in the last Congress. 

Mr. DILL. I think, if the gentleman will pardon me, that the 
next paragraph explains in part the gentleman's question, and I 
would ask to have that read in connection with this. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing that the two should be considered 
as one paragraph, but that can only be done by unanimous con- 


sent, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
next paragraph may be read and the two considered together as 
one paragraph. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the next paragraph be read, beginning 
on line 19, and that the two paragraphs be considered as one, 
with the point of order pending against them. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

rtionm: of due allowan 
TCT 


on account of reimbursable ap tions heretofore made for this 
project, — for 71 construetion 15 the irrigation prior to the 


e Secretary of the Interior by foreclosure as a mortgage, and shoul 
any Indian sell any part of his allotment with the a proval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the amount of any unpaid st 
land sold shall be lien thereon and may be enforced 
and delivery 


retary of the Interior until all dues are paid: Provided further, That 
no right to water or to T structure 


d B 
Jations as the Secretary of the Interior ma and he ts here 
authorized to prescribe such rules and Boones wens es may — 
proper for ma ing effective the foregoing P parara and to require of 
owners of lands fee such security for 50 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph, and I would like to ask how much this is to cost. 

Mr. DILL. I think the estimate of the engineer is something 
like $600,000. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that we had this matter up 
before the House one time and it was said that it would cost a 
million or several million dollars. I know that we ordered a 
commission appointed some years ago. 

Mr. DILL. A congressional commission was appointed and 
recommended the building of the dam and the reservoir. 

Mr. MANN. Now, this is for beginning this project, with no 
limit of cost. It is almost always customary to provide a limit 
of cost for anything of this kind, ‘This appropriation of $200,000 
is for the beginning of the enlargement and extension of the 
system, and under that language it might cost $40,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The engineer in charge, making the 
estimate for this project, segregates the items, and it is in the 
report—House Document 1472, Sixty-third Congress, third ses- 
sion—under the heading Irrigating the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation,” containing a letter from the Secretary of the Interior 
and the report and estimates of the superintendent of irrigation, 
Mr. L. M. Holt. He gives a table that shows that the complete 
cost would be $2,919,062. 

Mr. MANN. That is quite a different sum from the $600,000 
stated by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I was mistaken. - 

Mr. MANN. The difficulty about the proposition is this: In 
many cases, and practically in all cases of river and harbor 
improvement, we make a reference to some report of the engi- 
neers and that is taken as a limit of cost. But in this bill the 
department in preparing this item very carefully omitted any 
reference to the report which the gentleman from Washington 


[Mr. La Forrerre] refers to. There is no semblance of a limit 
of cost imposed in this item under consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that this land is very valuable, and will undoubtedly 
pay back the amount of money expended for this project. It is 
land that with water will be as valuable as any land for agri- 


cultural purposes in the entire State, as far as the richness of, 


its soil is concerned. All that is needed is the water that is 
due these Indians under treaty and under law already passed, 
but for which purpose insufficient money has been appropriated 
to make these lands immensely productive. And the estimates 
are here itemized, showing what the expenditures are to be made 
for all the way through, and it also shows the amount of money 
that has been expended for ascertaining all of these facts. Of 
course, not being on the Indian Committee, I am not able to say 
why there has not been any reference to the matter of ultimate 
cost; but, I presume, not because there was any desire that the 
House should not be informed, but simply because it was not 
called to the attention of the chairman. 

Mr. MANN. I assume that the committee in this matter puts 
into the bill the language in the estimate of the Department of 
the Interior, but it is never safe to assume that the man who 
drew the language in the department did not have in mind 
avoiding any limit of cost when he deliberately leaves out the 
language which is customary in such cases. It might be 
thought, “ What difference does it make to the Government; the 
money is reimbursable and all we need do is to advance it,” 
but the advance of several million dollars without interest for 
20 years is not wholly a business proposition. It is not pro- 
posed that this money shall be paid back until the end of 20 
years, and there will be, say, a period of 10 years without in- 
terest, which amounts to quite a tidy sum of money presented 
to the Indians to improve land of great value now and from the 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman that 40 acres of each one of these tracts is what 
was provided in a law sometime ago should be irrigated, but no 
provision has ever been made to put those 40 acres in each tract 
under irrigation, so that it could be cultivated. There has been 
some little work, but nothing like what was promised, and this 
is only carrying out the provisions already made, trying to show 
good faith. 

Mr. MANN. I can not see how this item has anything to do 
with the irrigation of 40 acres free. It is supposed in the end 
to be theoretically reimbursable. If we are under obligation to 
irrigate 40 acres free, that is one thing, and we ought to keep 
our promise. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I do 
not think the 40 acres were to be irrigated free. 

Mr. MANN. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I meant that the 40 acres should be 
irrigated, and as the Government has all of their funds in its 
hands, it is up to us whether we will do it or not. We promised 
to do it, and that it should be paid for ultimately out of the 
tribal funds. 

The engineer having charge of the matter says that these 
lands are very valuable; that the tribal funds belong to all of 
the Indians; and the lands to be irrigated not belonging to 
all of the Indians, he thought it would be more equitable if it 
was charged against the lands to be paid from proceeds of the 
lands instead of from the tribal funds, and the Indians them- 
selves are willing to have that done. I have never heard any 
complaint against that plan. 

Mr. MANN. I should not think anybody would complain. 
If one could get the Government to appropriate the money to 
irrigate his land which is valuable without charging interest, 
I do not see how anyone could complain of that, so far as the 
individual is concerned. I would be very glad indeed if I could 
buy a piece of land some place and have the Government pre- 
pare it from its raw state to a place where it is fertile and 
subject to cultivation, without interest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gen- 
tleman really means to imply that the Government would have 
anything to do with bringing this land under cultivation any 
more than furnishing the water. 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
for a moment on the point of order. I hope that the committee 
will allow this item to remain in the bill. Some two years ago 
there was an item in the Indian appropriation bill which came 
over from the Senate, put on there by Senator Jones, of Wash- 
ington, and when that was opposed here there was a promise 
made to send out a commission from the two Houses to examine 
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into this project, and my recollection is that on the part of the 
House the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Robinson, and the 
gentleman from South Dakota, Mr. Burke, were sent as our 
representatives. They went out and looked over this project 
and came back and reported to the House and recommended 
this very policy. I do not know as to this nonpayment of inter- 
est. I am sure the Indians themselves never had any desire to 
put anything over on Uncle Sam to keep from paying any inter- 
est, Unfortunately the Indians have not yet arrived at that 
point of civilization. I do think, in order to show good faith 
toward these Indians who were promised by Congress some 
time ago that the Government would see to the irrigating of 40 
acres out of each allotment of their land, that we should allow 
this to go through under the recommendations of our own com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Senate committee, for the sup- 
plying of this reservation with water to irrigate these 120,000 
acres of land, and I hope the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Mann], if he does not like the provision respecting interest, will 
ask for some amendment whereby interest shall be paid, rather 
than to object to this on a point of order and to throw it out 
and thus prevent those Indians from getting the relief that they 
are entitled to in equity and justice. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I trust the point of order 
will not be made upon this item. It seems to me the House 
has not gotten a very clear view of just what it is that we are 
proposing to do here, unless I misunderstand the situation. I 
was on the Yakima Indian Reservation and over these irrigated 
lands last summer. I remember we crossed the river below 
Toppenish and then through Toppenish and then some 20 
miles over irrigated lands, crossing the Yakima near the point 
of diversion of the main canals irrigating the lands between 
that point and Toppenish. 

At that time we went down to the river to examine the old 
headgate and found that it was in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and we were told that efforts would be made to secure an 
appropriation for a new dam and headgate at that point. 
Now, this item of $200,000 is for a dam and for a headgate, I 
assume, across the Yakima River at that point. Is that true? 

Mr. DILL. This is the beginning—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, it is scarcely the beginning, it is 
toward the end, if it is for the irrigation of the Yakima Indian 
Reservation above Toppenish, where the lands have been under 
irrigation for years. 

Mr. DILL. If the gentleman will permit, at the beginning 
of the construction of this project—— 

Mr. MONDELL. At the beginning of the construction of a 
dam; this is not a new project. 

ee It is an addition, I understand, to the existing 
pro. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not so understand it at all, unless you 
are proposing to put a dam in the Yakima River, that I have 
never heard of. Our attention was called last year to the fact 
that the old headgate, the temporary dam, the headworks, were 
in a bad condition, and that a diversion dam was needed at that 
point, and I have assumed in respect to this item that this ap- 
propriation was for the purpose of putting in a diversion dam 
and a headgate for the irrigation of those lands that are already 
under irrigation on this reservation. Of course there are addi- 
tional lands that will be brought in. 

Mr. DILL. There are 120,000 acres that eventually will be 
brought into this project. 

Mr. MONDELL. What I want to know is this: There was, 
according to the report of the Secretary, some 30,000 acres of 
land under irrigation. I should say there was certainly that 
much land under irrigation, for we drove for miles through grain 
and alfalfa fields, and good ones, and we finally reached the 
headgate, the diversion point of these canals, and our attention 
was called to the necessity for a permanent dam and headgate 
there instead of the temporary brush and rock dam that had been 
used. I would like to find some gentleman who will tell me 
where this dam is to be located, and if it is the work I have re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the tleman wants to know 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me conclude this, as I want the gentle- 
man to understand this, and then the gentleman can reply. 
We rode along these canals that are now used for the irriga- 
tion of Indian lands—thirty thousand and odd acres—and that 
will eventually be carried farther down the valley, and our at- 
tention was called to the bad condition of that head gate, and 
we were told every effort would be made to secure an appropria- 
tion for a permanent dam with a permanent head gate. This 
is that dam, is it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes; as the gentleman knows 
ema tap ono now simply consists of throwing a lot of rocks in 

e creek, 


Mr. MONDELL. They have had a combination rock and 
brush dam there, but gradually it has been washed out and 
washed away. Further than that, we were told, I believe, 
that unless the main canal is lowered, which would be dificult, 
it is necessary by means of a diversion dam to raise the water 
of the river a few feet in order to get it high enough so it will 
go into the main canal at all seasons of the year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It is about equivalent to that. 
That old dam is a temporary affair, made by just throwing some 
rocks into the river, and the proposition with this amount is to 
build a permanent dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will answer the gentleman 

Mr. MONDELL. I thought the gentleman had concluded. I 
beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The purpose for which this 
money is to be used is to build a dam somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the old temporary dam. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. In order to raise the water, as 
the gentleman said, so as to have the water pass into the 
canal at all seasons of the year. 

Mr. MONDELL. And thus better the entire system. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, in conformity with the 
law that was passed allowing the irrigation of 40 acres to each 
allotment on these reservations, there was spent for this dam 
of which the gentleman is now speaking the sum of $4,354.38 
between the years 1910 and 1912. It was only a temporary 
dam and has been washed out from time to time and repaired, 
and this is to put in a permanent dam at a little better loca- 
tion, so that they will not be continually having to repair and 
can take care of more land from that dam. 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, I am glad we understand the situa- 
tion. This is not a new project at all. 2 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not this part of it. 

Mr. MONDELL, This is not a new project; it is an old one. 
We have had it in course of construction and have been appro- 
priating for it for years, and I doubt if the point of order is 
good, even if it were made. The proposition is simply to put a 

ent dam where we have had a temporary dam for years. 
Over 30,000 acres of the land of that reservation are already 
irrigated, and last year they were growing wonderful crops. 
It is true that white men largely were growing the crops. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. On leases, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. Under leases, and also on lands owned by 
them, the gentleman tells me; but, at any rate, the white men 
were growing the greater part of the crops. However, some 
Indians were growing crops, and very good ones. It is a good 
project and ought to be extended, but it has been a rather 
expensive project. 

I presume we will find somewhere this year—perhaps on the 
sundry civil bill—an item of $100,000, the second or third appro- 
priation toward $500,000, which was the sum that the commit- 
tee that the gentleman from Washington has referred to decided 
the Government should contribute to these Indians by reason 
of the fact that in taking out a reclamation project in the 
Yakima River Reservation and dividing the water of the river, 
we did not leave enough for the uses of the Indians. The com- 
mittee’s proposition was—and that proposition has been adopted 
and the first appropriations have been made—that we should 
appropriate $500,000 as a gratuity for the purpose of aiding in 
the construction of storage dams in connection with the nationai 
reclamation project known as the Yakima project. We are con- 
tributing $500,000 to these Indians in that way to enlarge, extend, 
and amplify their water supply. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The gentleman has been in the House 
a long time, and no doubt is familiar with the fact that the 
treaty with these Yakima Indians guaranteed that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not quarreling with the fact; I am 
simply stating it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is all right. I will explain that 
we are simply giving what we promised them under treaty and 
deprived them of. z 

Mr. MONDELL. Nevertheless it was extraordinary that when 
we started a reclamation project we did charge the people 
under the project for enough storage for their project rather 
than to take from the Indians the water we now say belongs 
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to them. The result was to load on the Government $500,000 
that otherwise would have been paid by the people under the 
Yakima project. 

This feature of the matter has no bearing on this particular 
item, except to illustrate the fact that we have been spending a 
great deal of money and are going to spend a great deal of 
money for the irrigation of these lands for the benefit of these 
Indians. 

Now, I am not so sure that it is going to be possible to get 
this money back under this reimbursable provision; but, at any 
rate, the reimbursable provision should be in the legislation. 
The land is good; the project is good. It will be extended, and 
it ought to be extended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This estimate, made by the engineers, 
said that the estimated distribution cost is nearly $25 an acre. 
The gentleman has seen that land. Does he not think that the 
land would bear a cost of $25 per acre? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think so. It is very good land and it is 
a very good country, and the water supply, now that we have 
agreed to pay $500,000 for storage, should be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. Does 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] insist on the point of 
order? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this matter had been pending a 
long time, and while I think Congress has gone crazy on this 
subject in advancing money to the people without interest, and 
adopted a policy which will soon land us in national bankruptcy 
if we keep it up, I am not going to insist on the point of order, 
even though this money is raised by putting stamps on things 
now in a way that practically is destroying the business of a 
great many people in the country. We are continually appro- 
priating money to help out somebody where it is not a commer- 
cial proposition. Money ought not to be advanced to aid a pri- 
yate industry unless it is a paying concern, because there can be 
concerns enough running in the country to keep people occupied 
if we have a proper protective tariff, at least. 

I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, in his discretion, the sum of $800,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the tribal funds of the 
Menominee Indians in Wisconsin, arising under the provisions of the 
acts of June 12, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p. 146), and March 28, 1908 
Stat. I., p. 51), and to expend the same for the purpose of promo 
civilization and self-support among said Indians, in such manner an 
under such regulations as he may prescribe. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 57, line 17, after the word “same,” strike out the words “ for 
the purpose of promoting civilization and self-support among said 
Indians In such manner and” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“in the clearing of land, the erection of sanitary homes, and the pur- 
chase of building material, seed, teams, farming equipment, dairy 
stock, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment and supplies 
necessary to enable said Indians to become self-supporting.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I agree to the amendment. I 
believe it is better legislation than that we have in the bill, 
because it specifies what the money is to be used for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The Menominee Indians have something over $2,000,000 in the 
United States Treasury. They have never asked for anything 
at the hands of this Government and are making considerable 
progress in civilization. There are about 300 Menominees on the 
Indian reservation in Wisconsin that are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and they are tilling between 2,500 and 2,700 acres 
of land, from which they raised approximately $33,000 worth of 
products. They own live stock of the value of between forty and 
fifty thousand dollars. I had the pleasure of visiting the Menomi- 
nee fair, conducted by the Indians on the reservation, in Septem- 
ber. 1915, and I was surprised to see what these Indians were 
doing. They had very fine exhibits of grain, corn, potatoes, and 
dairy products, besides the handiwork of their women and their 
children in their industrial school. They are making consider- 


able progress in dairying and stock raising, and if this bill 
passes, which I believe it will, and they are allowed money from 
their own funds to buy stock, clear land, build sanitary homes 


to live in, as my amendment provides, they will have an oppor- 
tunity of making more rapid progress. The act of 1908 gave the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to build n sawmill on the 
Indian reservation, and he is employing a good many Indians in 
running this sawmill, and as fast as the land is cleared the Sec- 
retary proposes to give these Indians allotments. And if this 
appropriation passes, he will advance money to them, which is 
relmbursable, to help them in clearing lands and get them 
started as farmers. Cut-over lands which were formerly cov- 
ered with heavy timber are hard to clear, and it requires, be- 
sides hard work, teams, stump pullers, and heavy equipment. No 
race of people without help, money, or equipment could make 
any progress in agriculture on such lands. When these lands 
are cleared they are wonderfully fertile and will outlast the 
easier-cleared prairie lands. 

I believe the Menominee Indians, if given the aid that this 
bill contemplates, will make great progress in agriculture and 
civilization, and if they do, and I am given an opportunity, I 
will ask for double the amount of this appropriation for them 
in the next Congress. 

The Menominee Indians have been practically on this reser- 
vation for several hundred years. Away back in 1638, when 
Nicolet, the explorer, discovered the Menominee River, he found 
the Menominee Indians there. They assisted him as they did 
Marquette and Joliet a little later in navigating the Fox and 
ultimately finding the Mississippi River. Their lands extended 
at that time down to the Fox River and the Wolf. In 1848 
they were placed upon this reservation on the Wolf River 
in the district I represent, and they have been there ever since 
that time. The Menominee Reservation embraces a territory of 
850 square miles and abounds in beautiful streams and lakes 
and picturesque scenery. 

The Menominees haye never caused the Government any 
trouble, and during the sixties, when President Lincoln called 
for volunteers, that call penetrated the wilderness of Wiscon- 
sin, and the patriotic Menominees responded and raised over a 
company of soldiers from this reservation. ‘These volunteer 
Indian soldiers gaye a good account of themselves in the war 
and were as brave men as ever shouldered a gun. To-day they 
have their Grand Army posts and their Women’s Relief Corps, 
and it shows that they are not only patriotic, but they are 
progressive, and they have given an excellent account of them- 
selves working in the woods logging and in the Indian sawmill 
and wherever they have been given a chance. 

A number of their prominent men wrote me a letter some 
time last February, asking that they might have some of their 
funds, to be used in the way my amendment specifies. They 
have on this reservation something between two billion and 
two and one-half billion feet of virgin timber, probably the 
finest tract of timber in the world. There are between 1,700 
and 1,800 of these Menominees, and each of them is worth 
from $10,000 to $15,000. They think it is no more than right 
that they be given their own money and be allowed to build 
sanitary homes and have enough money to buy teams and 
farming equipment, so that they can start in and make some 
progress in agriculture. : 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and also to put into the Recorp a letter 
from some of the Menominees asking that this appropriation of 
$300,000 be given them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Browne] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the papers referred to: 

; Neoprit, Wis., February 10, 1915. 


Hon. Epwarp E. BRONNE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At various times our superintendent has brought to our 
attention the desires of the United States Indian Office for progress of 
the Indian. He, through his farmers, has naugurated and is pushing a 
campaign for increase of farming activities amongst our people, and 
is, no doubt, aiding them to such an extent as is possible with the imple- 
ments furnished him. 

We desire very much as Indians representative of thé efforts the 
Government has put forth in the past to set out to you some facts which 
are vital to the success of any plan concerning our welfare and in which 

ou must be interested. We aim not to represent any feeling or fac- 
jon. What we propose is a consensus of the wey best thought of we 
Indians, who have been reared on our reservation, educated in the 
Indian schools of the Nation, returned home to make our own way and 
blaze a path for our people. 

First, we shall consider our people, numbering to-day 1,726 members. 
Of this number 70 per cent may be conside of various degrees of 


Indian blood, 50 cent or more one-half blood and less, Our people 
can be safely divided into three classes: 
Competent—Embracing those who earn their own living by daily wage 


of education as to be able to read, 


or farming and have such de; 
understand ordinary business transac- 


write, and speak English, an 
tions. 
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Semicompetent——Those who earn a living, but thro lack of educa- 
tion, with no understanding of English, could be im upon eno 80 
as to make it not yet the time to let them handle financial affairs without 


S ision. 
ncompetent.—The old and the widow, the orphan, children, the 
helpless through disease or accident, and those Indians not self- = 
ing or those who through habits would waste financial resources and then 
ear NN DIJES Soe oes een 5 z Sa 
y per cent of our people have some part of an education, acquired 
either through schools or by residence amongst whites have picked up 
* so that they can converse intelligently. 
e have at Keshena Government school giving industrial training to 
our children, as well as mission school doing the same under contract. 

At Neopit is the timber o ticn of the reserve, embracing large mill 
and manufacturing 40,000, feet of lumber yearly, and two day schools, 
Government and mission, for educational pu es. 

The reservation consists of 10 townships of land, the western ae 
heavily timbered and the eastern part cut-over lands or open stands. 

Two facts face us: That of earning a living by daily labor at the 
Menominee Lumber Mills plant; while not detracting a moment from 
its value as a center for industrial social development, we have 
to consider this—that it but teaches the Indian to labor, which 
gee” are principally spent for subsistence. The other opening left 
to the Indian for development is agriculture in all its various phases 
stock, dairy, general farming: 

We have provided educational facilities for our children, indus- 
trial education and wages for the able-bodied who desire work, but for 
the class who should be of the most value to all there is no way out. 

A remedy for this would be the depositing to the individual credit of 
each member of the tribe justly on the rolls by right of descent by 
blood as a Menominee Indian of a sufficient sum that would at once 
give him a good start. y 

If each member had to his credit $500, this ‘would rr; a man and 
wife $1,000 between them—ample means for a good start in farming. 
It would be an inducement to young people coming of age to take hold 
and they, too, make a start. It would provide the aged or totally 
an the widow, and the orphan child with ample to live out their 

VER, 

With close supervision, every interest would be protected; those 
whom ft might be feared would waste their share could be restrained 
until individual effort on their part showed they had mended their 
habits and would not become a dependent on their more careful 
brother members—regulation carefully prescribed that would induce or 
reward good agricultural or industrial effort. 

We have here a certain number of members who farm in a way, 
and outside of the small number each year who can obtain aid through 
rembursable fund—about 25 or 30—none can go ahead through lack 
of means, and even these, when they should be enlarging and clearing, 
have to turn out to work to earn money to meet reimbursable pay- 


ments. 

For 10 race past and sey EÈ our children have been coming back 
from the Indian schools, and, 3 ordinary labor, they have 
nothing or means with which to start in to display what has been 
taught them and learned at school. 

ommon labor soon takes initiative rig i from men. Indian bo; 
learning farming and dairy work at school have no chance to start 
on return home, because old folks not able to give them a chance. 
Young women educated in home and the woman's part on a 
farm have nothing to start themselyes, and when they e a hus- 
band he has nothing to look forward to but a job some place at which 
he can earn wages. 

Some of our people will no doubt always be workmen, but from 
birth, this and several erations past first saw light in the little 
farmhouse. Before 1908 we were all an agricultural people; from 
early times our Fools tilled the sofl in some degree. Agricultural 
pursuits mean independence to the Indian. We would be a producer 
rather than a consumer. We have the land but lack the individual 
means. 

We ask and solicit your aid in thought and action for us for real 
first aid in line with our wish. We present you in crude form our idea 
in shape of a proposed bill, which is capable of improvement, no doubt. 
If something in this line could be pushed t a long start would 
be made in accomplishing what the United States Indian Office here 
wishes, what —— wish, and what we desire to see and know will happen, 
a permanent improvement in every single condition on the reservation— 

tovne. sag Pee peceren 

cerely and respec y, 

PETER LOOKAROUND, 
JAMES MARTIN. 
REGINALD OSHKOSH, 
PETER La MOTTE. 
Lovis LA MOTTE. 
CHAS. J. FRECHETTE. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT SUGGESTED AS WAYS AND MEANS. 


An get making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
the Bureau of odino Affairs, for fulfilling treaty s ations Sa 
various Indian Tribes, and for other purposes, for the al year end- 
ing June 30, 1916. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of 
$600,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the 3 
sum on de t to the credit of the Menominee Tribe of Indians in the 
State of sconsin, to make a pro rata share $500 each, arising under 
act of Congress approved June 12, 1890 (26 Stat., 146), and to use 
the same for the purpose of promoting civilization and self-support 
among said Indians in manner and for ses provided for in this 
act: Provided, That not to exceed $30,000 of this amount may be used 
in building of homes and clearing of land for deserving and needy In- 
dians, to encourage them in agriculture and stock pursuits, and that not 
to exceed the sum of $10,000 of this amount may be used to purchase 
such stock, seeds, implements, and household goods, to encourage and 
improve home condition and aid in ver pee ra Provided further, That 
the balance of this sum appropriated, as hereinbefore nam shall be 
distributed pro rata to the present enrolled members of the tribe at the 
time of passage of this act, and that this pro rata share shall be de- 
posited to the individual credit of each member of the tribe as in- 
2 Indian moneys are now deposited, and under the regulations 
or same. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, on last Saturday, when 
the school item for Oklahoma was under consideration, there 
was some discussion as to how long the appropriations had been 
made in aid of the schools of eastern Oklahoma. The state- 
ment I made at that time was that appropriations for similar 
purposes in aid of schools had been made for the past 10 years. 
This statement was called in question, and I stated then that 
I held in my hand a book containing the act of 1908 and other 
acts, and that, with the exception of the appropriation act of 
1911, in those acts appropriations had been made in aid of 
schools for the past 10 years. I understand that during my 
absence from the Chamber there was a recurrence to the dis- 
cussion of this question this afternoon. 

Now, in order that there may be no mistake about it, I looked 
it up. There may be a little difference in the language of these 
appropriations; one may be to aid the Indian schools which 
the whites attended, or the other may be to aid the white 
schools to which the Indians were admitted, but it was for 
exactly the same purpose. And let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have verified my statement—it was correct—and that these 
appropriations had been made for the length of time that I 


have indicated. And I know personally, Mr. Chairman, that 


these appropriations have been disbursed under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior by exactly the same officers and 
for the same purposes in eastern Oklahoma. 

Now, I desire to call attention to a book entitled “ Laws Re- 
lating to the Five Civilized Tribes.” On page 514 of that book 
is an extract from the Indian appropriation act approved June 
21, 1906, which is 10 years ago, which reads as follows: 

For the maintenance, stre ening, and enlarging of the tribal 
schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole 
Nations, and making ee for the attendance of children of 
parents of other than Indian blood therein, and the es ent of 
new schools under the control of the Department of the Interior. the 
i the Sanda of the ͤ (vb 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. z 

Now I will read from page 528 of the same book, which is 
a part of the Indian appropriation bill approved March 1, 1907, 
and it has a provision where the language, I believe, is exactly 
the same, providing for an appropriation of $300,000 for this 
same purpose. 

I invite attention to page 538, which contains an extract 
from the Indian appropriation bill of the next year, 1908, mak- 
ing an appropriation for $300,000, and I believe the language is 
exactly similar to that of the year previous. 

I invite attention also to page 552, which is an extract from 
the Indian appropriation bill of the next year, approved March 
3, 1909, and that is an appropriation of $150,000. 

I invite attention, further, to page 557 of this book, which 
contains the Indian appropriation bill approved April 4, 1910, 
and that has an appropriation of $75,000. 

Mr. NORTON. In what words? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is on page 557. I stated the other 
day there was no appropriation carried in the act of 1911. Now 
I desire to call attention to page 574, which is the Indian ap- 
propriation bill approved August 24, 1912, which contains the 
following language: 


I desire also to call attention to an item in the appropriation 
bill for the year 1914, found on page 577. That bill was ap- 
proved June 30, 1913. It contains an appropriation of $300,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
continue for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
page 583 of this book, which contains a provision appropriating 
$275,000. This is from the Indian appropriation bill approved 
August 1, 1914. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I also call attention to the resolution 
of last year, which continues this same item into this year. So 
it will be seen that I am not mistaken about it when I say that 
appropriations were made, beginning as early as 1906, and even 
prior to that time, and that these provisions were made in aid 
of the common schools. Sometimes they might have been for 
the strengthening of tribal schools where whites attended; 
others may have been made for white schools where the Indians 
attended; but in each instance these appropriations have been 
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used in eastern Oklahoma under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior for the purpose of strengthening the common 
schools in the rural districts of eastern Oklahoma. And I want 
to say that my statements are all substantially correct, as shown 
by these various items in these Indian appropriation bills to 
which I have called attention; and while I have not had time 
to look up the exact amounts, appropriations were made even 
before 1906, or more than 10 years ago. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, no one has questioned the fact 
that appropriations have been made for schools in Oklahoma 
for many years. We carry a great many items in this bill for 
Indian schools in many States. We carried items for Indian 
schools in Oklahoma and in the Five Civilized Tribes for many 
years. No one has questioned that statement. The proposition 
in the bill against which I made a point of order the other day 
was to appropriate $300,000 for aid to the common public schools 
of Oklahoma, and the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Hasrrxds] who has just taken his seat, speaking of that 
made this statement: 

Now, Congress, recognizing that that would be an injustice to the 
new State, as early as the appropriation bill of 1907— 

Which, by the way, was before there was a State there— 
appropriated $300,000 in aid of the schools in a provision in language 

milar to this provision. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the language in the appropriation 
act of 1907 distinctly stated that it was for the tribal schools 
of certain tribes, naming them. If that is language similar to 
the language in this bill, appropriating money for aid of the 
public schools in Oklahoma, then I must admit that I fail to 
understand properly the English language. The gentleman was 
inaccurate, I do not think he intentionally misled the House, 
nor do I think that what he said had any final effect upon 
whether the point of order would be made, so the gentleman is 
not chargeable in any way with misleading anyone except my- 
self. But when my distinguished friend, holding something in 
his hand, said that he held in his hand the act of 1908, which 
carried an item of $300,000 in language similar to the pro- 
vision of this bill, I assumed that he was completely accurate, 
though the language is not similar to this language in this bill 
nor was the appropriation $300,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How much was the appropriation? 

Mr. MANN. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. I am not mistaken. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I call the gentleman's attention to the act 
of 1908. The appropriation was $300,000. I have the act here 
in my hand. I know the gentleman wants to be correct about 
it, but he is mistaken, and if he will let me do so, I will read it. 

Mr. MANN. Go ahead and read it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. ‘This is the act approved April 30, 1908: 

tenance, strengthenin nlar; 

3 m 2 Oreck, . 2 
Natlons, and makin rovision for the attendance of children of par- 
ents of other than Indian blood therein, and the establishment of new 
schools under the control of the Department of the Interior, the sum 
of $300,000, or so much thereof as ran f be necessary, to be placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior and disbursed by him under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. 2 

So you can see it was for the purpose of allowing white 
people to attend the Indian schools; and it is just a question 
whether you appropriate it and use it in the Indian schools 
and let the white children attend, or whether, since statehood, 
you call them white schools and let the Indians attend. It is 
one and the same thing, disbursed by the same department, 
and by exactly the same officers in eastern Oklahoma as it has 
always been in the past 10 years. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman may see no distinction, and evi- 
dently he does not, between appropriating money for Indian 
schools to which whites are permitted to go under a Territorial 
form of government and appropriating money for the mainte- 
nance of the public schools of the State, to which Indians are 
admitted. I can see a very great distinction. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit me, before 
statehood the appropriations, I think, usually ran for tribal 
schools, but since statehood and since the tribal schools were 
abolished—as members of the Indian Committee will remember, 
the tribal schools ran for a few years after statehood—then 
the provision was modified in its language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, before leaving the items 
relating to Wisconsin I would like to say just a word about the 
Indian reservations in that State in the district which I repre- 
sent. 

Much has been said during the consideration of this bill, and 
much is said every year, of the lack of progress of the Indians, 
and that it is impossible for the Indians to become farmers or 


to engage successfully in agricultural pursuits. That lack of 
progress does exist to a large degree in the Indian reservations 
in Wisconsin. I have four of those reservations in my district. 
That lack of progress, however, is not primarily due to a lack 
of desire upon the part of the Chippewa Indians to enter upon 
farming. It is largely due to the fact that while every Indiaa 
has an allotment of land, there are no roads to his allotment, 
the lands are not taxed, and there is no way by which roads 
can be provided through taxation. The Government will not 
provide any money for the building of roads, either through 
gratuities or otherwise, and the consequence is that, except 
where there happens to be a road built by a lumber company 
or by a county, there is no possibility of the Indians in that 
section becoming farmers. 

The few roads we do have I have traveled over, and the 
Indian allotments upon them are occupied by good houses and 
good clearings, and the Indian is developing splendidly; but 
that is probably not more than 1 per cent of the territory af- 
fected by the Indian reservation, and the time must soon come 
when we must either provide some means of building roads on 
the Indian reservations or abolish the reservations and allow 
taxation of lands in order that the roads and facilities may be 
constructed on them. We appropriate money in every bill for 
furnishing farmers, teaching the Indians how to farm; we 
give them an allotment, and it is absolutely valueless to the 
Indian, and would be to a white man, if we gave them an 
allotment and provided no means whatever by which we could 
reach that allotment. 

I see no reason why a scheme could not be devised with ref- 
erence to the building of roads on reservations similar to that 
which we provide for the irrigation of allotted lands—the Gov- 
ernment advancing the money and making it a lien on the al- 
lotments benefited, to be repaid to the Government at such time 
as the property may be disposed of by the Indians. 

I have had that matter up with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
a number of times, but so far it has not received favorable con- 
sideration. I have not offered any amendment to this bill, be- 
cause I realized it would be subject to a point of order and 
go out, and I also realized that to attempt to secure such 
legislation without a favorable report from the Indian Depart- 
ment would be fruitless. But I do hope that before another 
year rolls around some means can be devised to build roads on 
these reservations so as to make the allotments accessible and 
enable the Indian who desires to use the allotment for agricul- 
tural purposes to do so. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 32 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
wait until the bill is concluded? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I shall be obliged 
to object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I ask the gentleman to defer the request 
until the bill is completed. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of constructin 


an irrigation system within 


the diminished Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, in- 
cluding the maintenance and operation of completed canals, $50,000, 
reimbursable in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 


1905, and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, as a 
separate paragraph, following the paragraph just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new paragraph, page 58, following line 21, the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to have prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress at the e of the next regular session plans 
and estimates of the character and cost of structures necessary for 
completing the irrigation of all the irrigable land of the Shoshone or 
Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, $3,000." 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. To that, Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the item is not 
subject to a peint of order. It calls on the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a report in regard to a work in progress, and 
for which we appropriate $50,000 in the item that precedes this 
one. 

I want to discuss very briefly the irrigation situation on the 
Wind River Reservation. The reservation contains about 750,- 
000 acres of land of which about 75,000 acres are irrigable. We 
began about 16 years ago the construction of a general system 
covering all these lands, and as time has gone on the appropria- 
tions being comparatively small each year, the work has been 
done almost wholly on the part of the system lying souti of the 
Little Wind River which divides the reservation. The time 
has arrived when it is very important in the development of 
this general project that we shall speed up a little and begin 
working on ditches upon which little work has been done up 
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to this time. My understanding is that it will cost $300,000 to 
$400,000 to complete the project on the diminished reserve. 
We ought to know from the Secretary just what the cost will 
be in order that it may be speedily completed. 

I introduced a bill, which went to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, asking for an additional appropriation of $200,000 in 
order that we might have the work expedited on this general 
project, especially on the Big Wind River ditch. The bill 
was adversely reported upon by the Secretary of the Interior 
on the ground that some of their maps and plans of surveys had 
been destroyed by fire. 

The Secretary further stated that the funds are more needed 
elsewhere. It is evident that the Secretary has been pretty 
liberal in his estimates elsewhere, but I haye no complaint to 
make of that. I have no complaint to make of the large sums 
in this bill or those that will be in the sundry civil bill for In- 
dian irrigation, but I was surprised that this project did not 
receive more favorable consideration at the hands of the Sec- 
retary. This is a splendid project, in a good country. It is 
good land. Twenty thousand acres are being irrigated largely 
by the Indians, and if this item be adopted the Secretary of the 
Interior will inform us next fall what it will cost to complete 
the project as a whole. I then hope for goodly appropriations 
to put it through. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman’s amendment says 
“complete the irrigation of all the irrigable lands in the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Reservation.” Does that imply that there 
are other irrigable lands not under ditches? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not to any great extent. The irrigable 
land on this reservation is mostly under ditches that at one 
time and another have been surveyed out. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has it been approved of by 
Congress? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; by continuous appropriations. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that this must first be approved by Congress, and 
before it can be presented to Congress for approval it must be 
presented to the department. 

Mr. MONDELL. The treaty with the Indians cited in the 
previous paragraph provided for the irrigation of the irrigable 
lands on the reservation, and immediately after the treaty was 
adopted we cantinued the construction—we had begun upon it 
hefore—of a system for the irrigation of the irrigable lands of 
the reservation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then the law authorizing this 
work to be done was in a treaty and not a special act of Congress. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was in a treaty which was embraced as 
part of the legislation. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I was out of the Chamber for a moment when the paragraph 
on page 58, lines 11 to 14, was passed. That makes appropria- 
- tion of $1,700 from the amount “ heretofore collected as rentals 
of buildings at said post.” I think that language “from the 
amount heretofore collected as rentals of buildings at said post“ 
should go out. That would come in as miscellaneous receipts. 
Beginning with the first page of the bill, it is providing that the 
“following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” The 
money that comes in from these rentals has been put into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. There is no separate ac- 
count kept out of which you can pay the particular appropria- 
tion provided for in lines 11 to 14 on page 58. Such moneys go 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. We appropriate 
money not out of specific funds but out of funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. This would cause a complicated 
set of bookkeeping in the Treasury that would be much more 
costly than the sum of money that is here appropriated. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Then the gentleman’s amendment 
would simply strike out the words “ from the amount heretofore 
collected as rentals of buildings at said post? 

Mr. MANN. Tes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to that paragraph for the purpose of offering the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the paragraph indicated for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, aah al 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out, 
on page 58, in lines 18 and 14, the words “ from the amount here- 
tofore collected as rentals of buildings at said post.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

ae Clerk read as follows: 


58, line 13, strike out the following languag: 
Eyi From the amount heretofore collected as rentals of buildings at said 
st. 


Ee CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to page 8, line 20, for the purpose of offering an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 8, line 20, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, Jine 20, amend the paragraph as amended by striking out 
the word * “one,” 'in line 20, and inserting in lieu thereof the word 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I can not consent 
to that, for the reason that it raises the question that would 
take us hours to discuss. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 32 of the bill for the purpose of offering the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before that is read by the Clerk, the 
Chair desires to call the attention of the committee to the para- 
graph on page 8, beginning on line 14. That paragraph has been 
amended so as to provide for one warehouse instead of three. 
On page 20 the word “warehouses” occurs, and it should be 
„warehouse.“ 

Mr. NORTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that amendment be made. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
shall have to object unless the gentlemen want to return and 
open up the paragraph for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is simply an error in spelling. 

Mr. IGOE. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman should 
return to the paragraph. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would rather let 
the bill remain as it is than to return to the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. It does not make any difference. The law says 
the singular is the same as plural. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 32 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by inserting at the end of line 13, on page 32, the words: 

“For the construction of a bridge across the Ocona Tuftz River as an 
approach to said school, $15,000, said amount to be reimbursed from any 
renee which the Cherokee Indians in North Carolina may now have or 

hereafter have to their credit in the Treasury of the United States.“ 


weg BF in line 15, on ake 32, by striking out “ $36,000" and inserting 
in Heu thereof “ 851.0 2 


The 5 15 there objection? 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, a bill was introduced by me 
asking for an appropriation of $15,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a bridge across the Ocona Lufty River, which runs 
between the lands of the Cherokee Indians in North Carolina 
and the Government lands on which the Indian school at the 
village of Cherokee is located, the object being to get a bridge 
across which the Indians may pass in going to and from their 
reservation to the school and the Indian village. I took up 
the matter informally with the Indian Bureau and an investi- 
gation was made, and it was informally indicated that the 
bureau would approve the bill, as it was regarded as a neces- 
sity, but by some inadvertence the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs did not forward the bill to the bureau. The 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs told me it would 
be sent to the bureau, but by some inadvertence, unintentional, 
I know, it was not forwarded and a report on the measure was 
not made. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order against it. Does the gentleman reserve the point 
of order or insist on it? 2 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I object to returning to this point 
in the bill, and I raise the point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 87, line 1, to offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 87 for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to obqeet 

Mr. MANN. It should be read first. 

Mr. IGOH. But the gentleman is asking unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


FETT e para- 
ph beginning on page 37, Une 1, and adopted by the e said 
proviso being in words as follows : 


“ Provided further, That no part of the sum appropriated by this 
paragraph shall be paid to attorneys.” 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, in explanation 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I do not see why 
the committee should return to various places in the bill and 
will not permit me to return. I am not making objection to 
this, but it seems strange that they can return and offer amend- 
ments whereas I can not. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will state to the gentleman that 
this is for the purpose of perfecting the bill. : 

Mr. IGOE. So is mine; to make the bill better. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of the amend- 
ment I offered I desire to say this, that instead of the para- 
graph beginning on line 20, page 87, which was stricken out 
on a point of order, the committee adopted an amendment con- 
taining two provisos. ‘The last, being the one I desire to have 
stricken out, is in these words: 

Provided 3 That no part of the sum appropriated by this 
paragraph shall be paid to attorneys. 

That is the proviso I propose to have stricken out, because 
following that the committee adopted this proviso, which ap- 
peared to the committee at the time to better cover the purpose 
intended: 

And provided further, neat S the money paid to the enrolled members 
as provided rock hey shall be t from any lien or attorneys’ fees 
or other debt contracted AA to the passage of this act. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not the gentleman wrong as 
to the page; should it not be page 38 of the bill? 

Mr. NORTON. It may be on page 87 or on page 38. The 
amendment I offer is to strike out a portion of the amendment 
adopted by the committee in place of the paragraph ‘beginning 
on page 87, line 20, which went out on a point of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the Clerk report the amendment again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from North Dakota offers an amendment to a paragraph that 
was stricken out. Is this correct, or was a new paragraph 
inserted in its place? 

Mr. NORTON. A new paragraph was inserted in its place, 
and I have offered an amendment to this. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I reserve the right to object to 
returning to this part of the bill for the purpose of offering an. 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. My amendment is offered simply to correct 
the language in the paragraph. As it now stands, there is a 
duplication of gars in the two last provisos. 

Mr. MANN. Chairman, there is a duplication there, which 
is rather a voles upon the committee which agreed to it; 
that is all. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will not object 
to return for that purpose, but I reserve the right to object for 

other. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, that is all I desire. I desire 
to return to the paragraph for the purpose of offering this par- 
ticular amendment and for no other purpose. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the Clerk report it again? 

Mr. MANN. The last language in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is “that no part of the money 
should be paid for attorneys’ fees,” and afterwards we adopted 
another amendment, and it is the last part of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that the gentleman wants to 
strike out. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The part of the amendment to 


which the gentleman refers which I offered was not subject to 
the point of order. 
do 


Mr. MANN. -It was held not subject:to the point of order. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. That is it, and then, after the 
afterwards 


I do not think this change is going to 
bring up the same discussion on that paragra 
Mr. MANN. Ask the Clerk to read the last two provisos. 
Mr. NORTON. I have not the matter before me, because it 
has not been printed since we passed it in committee. 
Mr. MANN, Let the Olerk read the last two provisos. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


who by reason of 
cted class, the Secr 


Mr. 3 That Is not it. Read the last clause of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. If the Clerk will report my amendment, I 
think it specifies exactly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Report the amendment as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Norton]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided further, That no part of the sum appr by this para- 
graph shall be ad to attorneys. e 
‘Provided t the — 2 wd paid to the enrolled members as 


her, 
rovided herein 1 
Scher debt gein shau be meter tha thas — 7 . wags 

The CLERK. The amendment offered by Mr. Norton pro- 
posés to strike out the first proviso just read, which is as fol- 
ows: 

Provided further, That no part o 
nok gur aia me ee f the sums appropriated by this para- 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have no objection to that. I 
think it is better language than the other. 

= CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 20, line 15. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. I object to that. I move that the 
5 do now rise and report the bill favorably to the 

ouse. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to ask unanimous consent to let the 
amendment be reported. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. The 
gentleman moves that the committee do now rise and report 
the bill to the House with amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Idon having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Foster, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10885, the Indian appropriation bill, and had directed 
him to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final pas- 


sage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRISON LABOR, 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch of January 29, 1916, at the request of 
Col. Rook, editor of that paper, on the prison-labor problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing an editorial of January 29 from the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Following is the editorial referred to: 

PRISON-LABOR PROBLEM. 


Five bills have been introduced in Congress seeking to abolish the 
interchange of prison-made goods between States. their surface 
they seem well intentioned, but further consideration of the results of 
their enactment shows that the public effects would be most undesirable. 
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Too often in such discussion the infinitesimal output of prison labor is 
magnified out of all proportion, while the cost to the State of main- 
taining prisoners in idleness, both in money and in moral effect, is 
scarcely thought of. Flatly the e comes to this: The prisoners 
must have something to do. State- controlled institutions can not take 
enough of the products to keep the prisoners busy. The Pennsylvania 
law already prohibits the sale of the products either outside the State, 
as these bills in Congress do, or to any buyers within the State other 
than State institutions. Without an outlet for their labor the prisoners 
must be locked up in their cells in solitary confinement, which leads to 
insanity in time. Is the State to support these prisoners in idleness and 
turn them out worse than they entered or is it better to give them 
employment and turn them out better fitted to make their way in the 
world? Idleness and mischief have been traditionally associated, just as 
work is known to be a reforming influence. 

Much could be done if the schools, lay cate and institutions not con- 

olled by the State and counties coul supply their needs from the 
rison Labor Association, which is doing its utmost to find a solution 
for the problem. As it is, prisoners are condemned to enforced idleness 
n large portion of their time, to the greater burdening of the taxpayers 
and the moral and physical detriment of the inmates, not to speak of 
the eventual cost to the community of 1 with hardened offenders 
whee ay humane and judicious treatment, might have been made useful 
citizens, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10484, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. And pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that eight hours be granted 
to a side for general debate, and that it be divided between the 
chairman of the committee and the ranking member on the 
other side, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10484, and pending that motion, the gentleman asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to 16 hours, 
8 hours to be controlled by himself and 8 hours by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson]. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tennessee as to the time for 
general debate? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, with Mr. Rarney in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I suppose that 
then we will go ahead with general debate this evening? 

Mr. MOON. I rather think we had better do so; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. To run until about 5 o'clock, I sup- 
pose? 

Mr. MOON. Well, yes; we ought to adjourn by that time. 
We can not tell, though. It may be a little bit longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to dispense with the first reading of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to confine myself in this 
general discussion as briefly as possible to the features of the 

ill. 

We all realize the importance of the Post Office Department 
of this Government, and its close touch with the American 
people, and the necessity, I hope, for that consideration on the 
part of this House that will bring about the most efficient service 
in the department, and for that latitude of discretion in execu- 
tive officers that is essential to that purpose. 

The report sets forth the facts as to the appropriations in this 
bill, and I will ask that it be made an appendix to the remarks 
that I may make. In order that the House, however, may un- 


derstand the scope of this legislation, I will read the follow- 
ing from the report: 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, in presenting 
this bill making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, submits the following: 

he appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was 
$313,364,667. The estimates of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, amount to $316,364,879. The com- 
mittee recommends appropriations to the amount of $320,509,879. 

The body of the report states the items contained in the bill 
and the jurisdiction of the various officers over those items, and 
it also sets forth in detail the amounts appropriated each year 
for each specific purpose; so that I deem it unnecessary that I 
should go at this time into details of the features of the ap- 
propriation. 

It will be observed, however, that the estimates by the de- 
partment for the service are probably $4,500,000 less than the 
amount which this committee has recommended. That is due 
to certain decreases and increases, and they are very few in 
this bill, for the estimates have been very close. The increase 
is especially due to the fact that the committee did not approve 
a suggestion of the Postmaster General, appropriating $48,- 
500,000 for the Rural Delivery Service. The bill for the last 
fiscal year carried $53,000,000 for that purpose. The committee 
felt that that service ought to be perfected and extended, and 
therefore that the appropriation ought to be ample, and they 
restored to the bill the amount in the previous appropriation. 

There are a vast number of minor amendments in the body 
of this bill, perfecting the legislation that has heretofore been 
had in the interest of the administrative features of the de- 
partment. The suggestions of the department in part as to 
various features of legislation will be appended. There is but 
little increase in the way of salaries, the increase in the bill 
being due to the normal increase in the service and to the item 
especially on rural delivery heretofore mentioned. But we felt 
that so far as the laborers connected with the Post Office De- 
partment were concerned, there ought to be an increase in their 
wages. We have now 1,800 laborers. Nine hundred of them 
receive $720 each per annum. Nine hundred receive $840 each 
per annum. The committee has reported an item, “1,800 labor- 
ers, at $840 each.” In other words, we have increased the sal- 
aries of 900 of them from $720 to $840. This is just about as 
little money as a man can live on decently in our country in these 
times. 

The question of village experimental delivery has been before 
this House on various occasions heretofore. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man permit an interruption right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What was that increase to of 
$840? 

Mr. MOON. Laborers in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does that include janitors? 

Mr. MOON. Yes, sir. And I might mention, in that connec- 
tion, a slight increase that I omitted to mention, that in the 
wages of some printers connected with the department. We 
felt it wise to take care of this laboring force a little better than 
it has been taken care of before. 

But to return to the suggestion I made: The committee is 
satisfied that there has been sufficient experiment in the village- 
delivery service. The sum of $200,000 has been appropriated 
heretofore for several sessions for experiments. The experi- 
ments have proven not only very successful but very beneficial to 
the villages. They have brought about an improvement in the 
lighting of the towns and an improvement in the pavements and 
sidewalks, and better conditions generally; and the committee 
now have an amendment striking out the word “ experimental,” 
so as to make this service a continuous service, like any other 
service connected with the department. We have not, however, 
for this fiscal year raised the amount beyond $200,000. 

There are also a number of amendments to this bill which 
were heretofore passed by Congress, amending the law on the 
subject of depredations and robberies and granting to the rail- 
road companies an increase of pay, or, rather, an adjustment 
of the basis on which the pay could be made in the Ohio Valley 
and other sections where, by reason of the great floods, the 
mails were diverted out òf their ordinary course. The provi- 
sion affords a foundation upon which this pay can be based and 
the general weight that can be taken at normal periods and used 
in determining the normal factor of the pay of the roads during 
the period of floods. The House has already passed on that 
question heretofore. That measure has been passed in a pre- 
vious bill, in the bill to which the Senate failed to give final 
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action in the last Congress beeause of the fact that it was not 
reached on the conference report until the closing hours of the 
session, when they did not have time to consider it. 

Now, I will not review all of those amendments. They are set 
forth very fully, and in the reports you will find the reasons of 
the Postmaster General for the amendments suggested. 

We have also made provision in this bill by which there can 
be no difference between the carriers and collectors as to com- 
pensation in the City Delivery Service. 

The two features of this bill that will challenge the attention 
and the consideration of this House, in my judgment, those in 
which you will be most interested, are the railway mail pay 
section.and the bonding section. The railway mail pay section 
has heretofore been passed by this body in a form a little dif- 
ferent from that now presented to you and concurred in by the 
conference committee of the House and the Senate at the last 
session. The other is the section of the bill that provides for 
the bonding, by the Government of the United States, of the 
officers of the department and of the contractors for the screen- 
wagon service and the service on star routes. I call your atten- 
tion to the language of that bill. I read: 


Sec, 2. That hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority 
and he is hereby empowered to assess and collect a sum of money, or 
fee, not in excess of 75 per cent of the nt rates of bonds now in 
force, from each officer and employee of the Postal Service with the 
United States of. America 8 the Post Office Department who are 
now, or hereafter may be, required’ by law = ve bond, and to 
create- and establish with the 1 pase y- or cag far ved from such as- 
sessments and collections a guaranty: fund 8 the * 
States of America for losses incurred because of, Gee reason of, the 
failure of any of the said officers or employees to thfully perform 
and discharge, or for Geneactte ý Lg pea ng and discharging, the 
duties and obligations im said. officers or em Dres by: 
reason of their acceptance ane — office: or employment, a. sum of 


r r may be, required by law 
— po te bond by reason. of their acceptance or execution of such. con- 


ct. 

And the Postmaster General is further authorized and empowered to 
prescribe such regulations as . necessary to create maintain 
a guaranty fund and to pay in from such guaranty; fund any per- 
son or. persons who have incurred or suffered loss or losses for which 
the Uni States is liable: Provided, 


„ . and of the duties and obligations: of any 
ponte i or employment in addition to the assessment for and contribu- 
tion to the said guaranty fund: And provided. further, That the pre- 
mium of such bond s be charged against and paid’ from the: said 
guaranty fund: And provided t and 
—— of said system shall be without additional cost to the Gov- 
ernmen 

Mr. GARRETT.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr, GARRETT. Under the proviso, if an employee of the 
department gives bond there will be no assessment collected 
from him. 

Mr. MOON. None at all if he gives bond. I will desist from 
the further reading of that. section. 

The cost to. the employee is 75 per cent of the amount that 
he would. be required by the indemnity. companies to pay if he 
gives. them as bondsmen. 

Now, there is a great deal connected with this question, 
more than. would appear in the beginning. I can not conceive 
why there should be any opposition to the Government of the 
United States establishing a system by which it can bond its 
own. officers: for less than indemnity. companies charge, and a 
system by which it can secure a.fund, holding the indemnity. in 
its own hands for its own. protection against losses—I say, I 
can not conceive why. there should be any opposition to this, 
unless selfish: motives lie at the bottom of that opposition. 

You may ask me why it is that this Government now pro- 
poses to enter upon a system of that kind. In the light of this 
proof it is well that I be frank with you and state to you the 
controlling motive and purpose of the Government: in asking 
this: legislation. 

These bonds have been furnished in the contract service, and 
the fidelity bonds for the employees have been furnished by 
the companies in the United States that are engaged in that 
Iine of business. They have an attorney who spends the most 
of his time in the Post Office Department looking into condi- 
tions there, obtaining information that the Government alone 
ouglit to have in caring for its private business. He represents 
a large number of these companies. The proof is that a large 
number of them have been in combination for the purpose of 
raising the price, on contracts to be performed under the law in 
the screen-wagon service and in the star-route service, above 
the point that is legitimate and proper for this Government to 
pay. An investigation was had. Two of the most capable 


inspectors: in the Post Office Department were detailed to ascer - 
tain the facts and the cause of the interruption and the inter- 
ference of the bonding companies with the business of the Gov- 
ernment in making its contracts. It was found that the 
attorneys representing the various companies that were in col- 
lusion would give the information in reference to the conditions 
existing in the department and would give advice as to the 
amount of the bid. In the city of San Francisco a bidder was 
Willing: to take a contract for $44,000—— 

Mr. COX. For $41,000. 

Mr. MOON. I thank the gentleman. The bonding com- 
panies refused to bond him to the Government if he took: the 
contract at that sum, but said to him, “ We will bond yon if 
your bid is 864.000.“ Well, it appeared that there was no com- 
petition to bring down the bid. The Government ascertained 
these facts and attempted to protect itself against the loss, and 
did so in a measure in that case. The loss to the Government 
would have been $20,000 upon that one contract. As a matter 
of fact, by reason. of the failure of the bonding company to 
execute the bond for the contractor at the lower figure, the 
Government did lose about $14,000. 

I have not the time to read all these cases and the facts to 
you, but if you will look on pages 144 to 147 of the hearings 
before the Post Office Committee upon this bill, you will find a 
most interesting state of facts. You will find there the state- 
ment of the necessity for the passage of this law for the protec- 
tion of the Government from frauds of this sort: Why, these 
things run into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. It must 
be apparent to you that something ought to be done to protect 
the Government in some way. 

It is said that the Government is going into a private- busi- 
ness and therefore that this is a wrong policy. Can it be said 
that the Government is in error when it goes into the printing 
business for the purpose of printing documents for its own use? 
Is this great printing establishment down here the result of an 
erroneous piece of legislation? If the Government should go 
out and advertise for bids for printing outside of that establish- 
ment it would be subject to the objection, if it be an objection, 
that the Government was going into private business, Is it 
private business for the Government to establish its munition 
plants? Is it private business for the Government to have this 
great Engraving Bureau in this city? These are the necessary 
adjuncts of a great business department: It is not entering into 
private business, it is not contesting with bonding companies 
for the Government to see to it that its employees are not im- 
posed upon and that it is not imposed upon in the execution ot 
contracts covering this public: service, 

But they say you can not do that. The answer is that it has 
been done. In Canada it was done, and after 15 years the 
surplus was so great there that it was absolutely unnecessary. to 
make a bond at all. 

They say, further, that these bonding companies have complied 
with their contracts and that there has been no loss to the Gov- 
ernment under the old system. The answer in the record, in 
eases stated by the department, shows that to be utterly false. 
There are hundreds of thousands of dollars that this Govern- 
ment can not collect on indemnity bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much discussion and feeling 
about this question, but it can be very clear that there can. be 
and is no opposition to it except from selfish motives. Briefly 
stated, the position of the department in offering this legisla- 
tion is that such action will result in material saving of money 
which is now paid in premiums to surety companies. 

Second. It will stimulate bidding and competition and restore 
confidence in the minds of the public. 

Third. It will prevent collusion among bidders and unwar- 
ranted and unfair action by surety companies and their agents. 

Fourth. It will enable the department to handle and keep 
within its control confidential information which is now fur- 
nished to surety companies by bidders long before it reaches the 
department, as well as to decide for itself whether or not a com- 
petitor is competent or qualified to perform service on proposals 
submitted by him. 

Fifth. It will prevent the restriction and dictation of the 
amount of bids, such as has been referred to in this report. 

They therefore recommend that the present system of bonding 
of star- route, screen-wagon, and other contracts be abolished, and 
in lieu thereof that a law be enacted containing such provisions 
es may be deemed necessary in order to have such contracts in 
the future bonded by the Government. 

These companies have appeared in the hearings, not only before 
the Post Office Committee but before the Committee on Rules, 
before which is pending an application for a rule on this question. 
One gentleman in the most pleasant suave manner possible 
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states with adroit ability every fact that stands in support of 
his proposition, but none in support of the other proposition. 
Another gentleman becomes violent and indignant whenever the 
suggestion is made that fraud has been practiced, not by his 
company, but by some of the companies in collusion, as shown 
in this report. Yet there stands before this House and before 
these two committees the unquestioned and positive proof of a 
combination between some of these companies to defraud the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated one instance 
where one bonding company of San Francisco for some reason 
refused to bond its screened-wagon contractor unless he would 
increase the amount of his bid. Were there any other instances 
of a similar nature called to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; there are a number of instances where it 
has occurred. I read from the statement of Mr. Cortelyou: 

In the New York case the Monahan ress Co. had submitted a 
bid of $500,000 through the National Surety Co., of New York. The 


National was not able to write the full amare net the bond and ap- 
Res to the American to act as coinsurer. Monahan, at the time 


er the impression pe he would have to pa the ferriage charges 
——.— New York and New Jersey. Later he rned that the Gov- 
ernment would assume those charges and he decided to reduce his bid 
to 50,000. At the time he made his application for a bond of 
$500,000 he submitted indemnity to eer e entire contract, which 
appeared to be satisfactory to both su companies. He claims that 
he was not permitted to sednes his bid d 5 4450000. but was permitted 
to reduce it to $498,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I understand the reason for that was 

Mr. MOON. I am going to state the reason, if the gentleman 
will not interrupt me. The bonding companies said they have 
insisted on the higher bids for the reason that it furnished a 
better indemnity, that they were better protected; but we are 
not as much interested in that as we are in the protection of 
the Government. We can secure the protection and indemnity 
at a less figure. Now, the American Surety Co. and others in- 
terested in this matter have brought about, if I may use the 
mildest term, the disarrangement of the business of the Govern- 
ment with the contractors by interference of this character, 
which has cost the Government a large sum of money. 

It is shown that one Cassidy had contracts in cities of the 
United States under which he pressed up the contention that the 
companies should put in higher bids, and so far did Cassidy 
interfere with making contracts and conspiring with others 
against the Government along these lines to defraud it, that he 
and three other men who were interested with him were in- 
dicted in the Federal court in the State of New York, tried and 
convicted, and sent to the penitentiary at Atlanta, and are now 
serving. in that prison. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give some information 
as to the number of concrete instances where these practices 
were indulged in? 

Mr. MOON. There is the record, I have read you three of 
them. There are a number of others. I do not want to take 
up my time by reading them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not wishing to take up the gentle- 
man’s time, but I thought that perhaps he might give the total 
number of concrete cases. 

Mr. MOON. I can not tell the total number. The Govern- 
ment reports that are here show the number of instances, but 
if there was only one, it would demonstrate to this House the 
necessity of closing the door to that class of fraud and the 
adoption of a policy that would enable the Government to pro- 
tect itself against any such condition. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigar. Does it appear that this class of 
business is undesirable to the bonding company? That seemed 
to crop out before a committee of which I am a member. They 
did not care to bond public building contractors. 

Mr. MOON. The facts show that on Fidelity bonds, where 
they charge a dollar for each thousand, the loss if paid in full, 
which would not be the case, would be 26 cents on every dol- 
lar received. In other words, there is a profit of 74 per cent on 
each thousand dollars of the bond less legitimate charges to 
the bonding company in every little bond. Now, if the bonding 
company with their expense can make a net profit of 8 to 1, 
ean not the Government give a reduction of 25 per cent and 
establish a fund of 2 to 1 to protect it. In a number of large 
contracts running over a period of four years the bonds are 
$5,000 to $7,000. Vast sums of money are involved in this. 
Of course it is natural that the bonding companies shall do as 
they have done; it is natural that they should take a position 


that will prevent the Government from protecting itself by a 
fund created in this way if they profit thereby. But I insist 
that whatever interest the bonding company may have in a 
question that so closely affects the Government of the United 
States, it is the duty of Congress to take an interest in the 
protection of the people of the United States against such ac- 
tions upon the part of the bonding companies, and it is not en- 
tering Into private business to do so but in the business of pro- 
tecting ourselves. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. If this provision, as written in the bill, 
should become a law, there will be collected from employees 
only 75 per cent of what they are now paying. 

Mr. MOON. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT. And so the employees would not be hurt in 
any way? 

Mr. MOON. They could not. They would be benefited 25 


Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The gentleman may have answered my, 
question when I was called out of the Hall; but are not these 
bonding companies secured in some way by the contractors 
whose bonds they sign? 

Mr. MOON. They are often protected by the contractors 
from loss, and they have a system of protecting each other and 
sharing the profits, as I understand it. 

Mr. OGLESBY. These contractors who furnish protection 
to the bonding companies by going on the bonds could fur- 
nish the same protection to the company established by the 
Government for that purpose. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; the Government will have the fund in 
its hands. This matter has all been solved in the Cana 
Government, and the feasibility of it is fully demonstrated. 
it had not been done, if no experiment had ever been made, we 
would be derelict in our duty in the face of the fact that these 
bonding companies go right into the office of the Government 
and force a contract of $20,000 on a $40,000 proposition above 
the legitimate and proper compensation that the contractor 
should have for the service. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. TILSON. Do all of the bonding companies charge the 
same price for a bond; and if they do not, how are you going 
to arrive at the amount? 

Mr. MOON, I suppose they do charge the same amount. 
There may be a few that do not, but practically all do. 

Mr. TILSON. Suppose some company should cut its rate 
and go down below the others? 

Mr. MOON. Of course that would cut the rate of compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. TILSON. It would cut the guaranty. bond down. 

Mr. MOON. But when they have as good a thing as this 
there is no cut rate in the proposition. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to dwell so long upon 
a simple proposition of this sort. It is clear that if we want 
to aid the Government that none of these specious pleas in 
objection will be permitted to influence us, and if we want to 
sanction the possibility of such fraud as this we can decline 
its enactment. 


The more important question before this House is the ques- 


tion of railway mail pay. That question has been with us a 
long time. It ought now to be settled. There have been many 
hearings upon the question. They began after the passage of 
the act of 1873, first, and in 1876, and then there were other 
hearings up to 1897, which changed but slightly the enactment 
of 1873 for railway mail pay. There have been reports by com- 
missions appointed by this House, I believe, three times upon 
that question. Months and years have been spent in the hear- 
ings. The committees have heard the railroads and the hear- 
ings have been complete. They have been full. Every fact that 
could be developed before these commissions by experts was 
brought out. Expert statisticians have passed upon the ques- 
tion, and now, in my humble judgment, the time has come when 
the question should be settled. I take it that no just man has 
any desire to do injustice to the railroad companies. I believe 
none of us entertains, or has the right to entertain, any preju- 
dice against those great corporations, which have been, what- 
ever charges may have been brought against them or mey po 
the principal factors in the development of our commerce 
the material and social interest of the American people. 

So it is rather with a feeling of friendship and of 8 
that we approach the consideration of a question like this, 
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that we want any injustice done them, because we want ample 
justice done them, but because we want to save our country 
from the injustice of a law under which we are now operating. 
Before going into the discussion of those material facts which 
are essential always in every case to be thoroughly established 
before a sound judgment can be given on the proposition, if may 
be well that we review some of the incidental or collateral facts 
as throwing some light upon the status of this question. There 
is to-day, as appears from the hearings, an agreement, a com- 
bination, solemnly entered into by the railroads of the United 
States, the great trunk lines and the little short lines, for the 
purpose of maintaining the present law, for the prevention of a 
law by which we go from the present method of compensation 
of pay upon weights to one for compensation for space. They 
are to a man arraigned against the policy. They have the great- 
est lobby to-day at work ever known to the American people. 
Since a similar bill was passed in the House of Representatives 
and did not pass the Senate, although concurred in by the Sen- 
ate conference committee, for the reasons heretofore stated, 
there never was such a propaganda promulgated among a civi- 
lized people against the Government as these railroads have car- 
ried on against this measure. First, a falsification of every fact 
that is material for consideration. All through the summer an 
abuse of the Postmaster General and of the committee that had 
this matter in charge. And what have they done? 

They have presented not one single fact in justification of 
the charge that this law ought not to be changed, not a single 
one. They have gone to the newspapers; they have gone to all 
the commercial bodies of this country, and they have a stereo- 
typed set of resolutions denouncing this measure as unfair and 
unjust to the railroad companies and a request that the whole 
question be submitted for adjudication to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That has been their position for the last 
12 months. Not only to delay—a delay that has already run 
since 1876 to this time—but they would further extend that 
delay by the abrogation of the power and the authority of the 
Congress over this question and its concession to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. That is their attitude. And every one 
of these commercial bodies—and they contain our most intelli- 
gent citiezns, too—have all along sanctioned the application of 
some railroad attorney or some of the friends of the railroads 
for these resolutions, denouncing the action of Congress two 
years ago and denouncing this bill now. Look at them. Is a 
resolution of any value that states no fact upon which its con- 
clusion is based? Is a mere charge that the railroads are earn- 
ing insufficient money and ought to have more pay suflicient to 
establish the fact that this Government is not giving just com- 
pensation for the carrying of these mails? This much, Mr. 
Chairman, for the purpose of removing the underbrush in this 
case that we may get down to the facts and ascertain the truth, 
for the truth, its power to sustain, can on no dubious fact lean. 
Now, let us see if we are right or if we are wrong. If we are 
wrong, let us recede, and too quickly it can not be done. If we 
are right, let us press this measure to its conclusion in behalf 
of decency and national honor. What is the law? You can not 
tell whether a law should be repealed or altered or in any way 
amended until you first know the law. You can not tell whether 
the amendment proposed is just until the policy upon which it 
is based is discussed in connection with the existing law. And 
what is the existing law on the subject of railway mail pay. I 
shall not undertake to give you the figures, though they lie on 
the table here before me. 


Under the law to-day compensation for railway mail pay is 
ascertained by a quadrennial weighing of the mails. In other 
words, the United States is divided into four sections, and in 
one of those sections each year the mail is weighed, and upon 
the weight there ascertained for 100 days’ weighing, the weight 
for the whole four years is fixed in that division. Now, is 
that a fair method of ascertaining, to begin with? What may 
be done—I do not say what can be done or what has been 
done, although it has been frequently charged, but what may 
be done? Mails may be diverted from the section in which 
there is no weighing into a section where there is weighing. 
and the basis fixed upon a false weight made in that way, and 
if there were no fraud it must be clear to every intelligent man 
that there is a constant and continued diversion of mails on all 
competitive lines, and that one line may carry the mail for three- 
fourths of the year, and two other lines have a credit equal 
with it for the amount of mail carried during that period where 
each has a contract to carry. Therefore injustice must operate 
either to one or two or three lines or to the Government in the 
settlement of that question, if the facts could be ascertained 
upon which to settle it. It is too unwise and unscientific and 


indefinite and inaccurate a method of computing the mail 
weight and pay. I asked Postmaster General Cortelyou once, 
and I have asked others since, if upon the method under the 
act of 1873 of computng the pay for railway carriage of mail 
it would be possible for his department by any method of cal- 
culation to come within $15,000,000 per annum of the amount 
that ought to be paid for the transportation of mails, and 
invariably the answer has been that it can not be done. It is 
impossible of demonstration, but the railroads say, “ Expend 
another million dollars every year to weigh them annually and 
then we will have better results.” It is, however, conceded that 
the results would be possibly more accurate; yet, on account of 
legal or illegal diversion of the mails the results must continue 
wholly indefinite. It is at best only a guess for 4 years’ pay 
on 100 days’ weighing. What other feature is there connected 
with this? Under the present law the railway companies that 
carry a full R. P. O. car, a rolling post-office car, in which 
the Government distributes through its agents the mails, and 
a storage car in which the mail is carried simply in bulk, 
the railway companies not only have pay for every pound of 
that unhandled mail at the high, exorbitant figure they now 
have—a figure which Mr. Hitchcock’s administration said plun- 
dered this Government of $11,000,000 annually—they not only 
have the benefit of that pay, but they have the benefit of the pay 
for the receptacle in which that mail is carried. 

For each of those cars, which cost from $5,000 to $11,000 
apiece, dependent upon whether they are wood or steel super- 
structure or whole steel, is paid for at the annual rental of about 
$5,000 in a year in addition to the weight that it carries. And 
the testimony. before this committee is that there is a net profit 
on that $5,000 of $3,750, after the hauling of the cars and the pay- 
ing for the fires and the water and lights, per annum. Of course 
the long-line railroads in the United States are unwilling to aban- 
don the project by which they get twice as much as they ought to 
have for carrying the mail by weight and, in addition, get the 
pay for these cars, about 1,500 of which, I believe, are in use 
to-day in the United States. These are the facts, and the law 
on that side of the case in favor of the existing statute, or 
against it, as in your judgment you may conclude. But the rail- 
road companies say, We perform another service which ought 
to be considered, namely, the side-line service. You require us 
to deliver the mail within 80 rods of the railroad when there is 
a post office within 80 rods of the railroad.” We do. But that 
charge is included and involved in the compensation fixed for the 
weight carried in the cars. 

Now, here come other petitioners, agents of the railroads of 
the United States, backing their masters in this contention, and 
protest against this law. But, unfortunately, they make one 
statement. They say, We are not paid by the railroads for 
this service.” An examination of the railroad people shows 
that but very few of them are paid. It is unfortunate for these 
men, but the railroads are paid and they are demanding a credit 
actually for services performed by employees whom they do not 
pay for that service, as they insist. 

Look at the other side of this question a moment. So unsat- 
isfactory has been this law that since its existence the abnormal 
growth of the pay has been wonderful. Our country has pro- 
gressed ; railroad transportation has largely increased. The first 
carriage under the present act cost the Government seven million 
and odd dollars. To-day it is $60,000,000. Can you justify a sys- 
tem that will give you an increase of $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
yearly, by reason of its very indefiniteness, above that which is 
normal? 

But I will not further digress but go back and state the case 
of the Government to-day in its position on this question. 
There has been no uncertainty in fixing the space basis which 
we now contend for. There has been no indefiniteness in fixing 
the car rates or the terminal charges. We are not standing here 
with a broad declaration, with no fact behind it, that the rail- 
roads are not consistent. What has our commissions done? 
What have they concluded? We put in this bill as compensation 
for the railroad companies on the space basis the highest 
figure ever suggested by any commission upon this question. 
How did we reach this conclusion? We are giving rates here 
of 21 cents for each mile a car is hauled for the whole space 
that is in it, 11 cents where one-half of the car is taken, and 6 
cents where one-fourth of it is taken. Now, how is that arrived 
at? Through the aid and instrumentality of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, through the statisticians of the Post 
Office Department, an estimate of the right of way of the rail- 
roads in the United States, of the trackage of the roads, the 
cost of construction, the cost of the rolling stock, the cost of 
operation, the amount of the bonds involved, the amount of 
mortgage, the interest carried, the value of overhead and 
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operating charges—all brought into consideration in determin- 
ing this question, in passing from the weight to the space 
basis. What was the result of it all? The result was these 
figures that we fix in this bill. There has been no uncertainty 
about it. 

Well, they say, “ How do you know after all that is done it 
is certain the position you have taken is correct?” We can 
only answer that upon all of those calculations the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the postal commission concluded that 
23.4 cents per mile, or about that sum, for the hauling of a 
full car for passengers was compensation. Now, we reduced 
that 10 per cent, and add initial and terminal charges, because 
the hauling of mail is not as expensive as the hauling of 
passengers in this, that there is no risk incurred in the hauling 
of their mails; there are no operators to be paid for by the 
railroads in the handling of the mails, as there is in the han- 
dling and hauling of passengers. They insist that that is a 
legitimate reduction of the passenger rate and that that ought 
to be the rate that is paid. Some of the commissions have 
thought that the rate should be less, but we do not want to 
be unfair to the railroads. We want to be just to them. We 
fixed the highest rate that any commission—charged with the 
examination of this question—has ever suggested. We fixed 
the highest railroad initial and terminal charges. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not wish to break the continuity of 
the gentleman’s argument, but at some place where it would be 
convenient I would like to ask him about the short-line rail- 
roads. 

Mr. MOON. I am going to talk about the short-line road 
rates. 

Now, this is the basis of compensation that is proposed: Let 
us see; that is, taking it in detail; that is, reaching the conclu- 
sion by a comparison between the passenger and mail rates. 
Let us see what effect that has upon the measure before the 
House. Under the bill that is before you, the railroad companies 
will, in round figures, receive about $60,000,000 for carrying the 
mail during the next fiscal year under the weight, or the old 
system. 

What are they getting under the proposition that we propose 
to you in this bill to pass from the weight to the space system? 
Nearly $64,000,000. Is it possible that they could complain 
when we are giving them now, under the provisions of the new 
bill, nearly $4,000,000 more than they have ever gotten under 
any bill? That is a demonstration of the fact that there is no 
injustice done the railroads. What more are we doing? How 
about these short-line railroads, that are under the dominion and 
control of these great trunk lines, that do not get paid for any 
space, under the present law, in the car, though the Government 
uses a part of the space and does not pay them for it, because 
they are said to be paid sufficiently by weight, notwithstanding 
the great trunk lines get paid in full for cars aside from the 
weight? What do we say to those little roads that will make 
frequent trips per day under the new law, the Government 
paying for space contracted for, going and coming, whether the 
car is loaded or not loaded, the Government paying for the 
whole space? To answer in the inverse order, Where you are 
making such frequent trips as to earn more than you are en- 
titled to, we will limit the number of your trips through Ex- 
ecutive order under the contract so as to give you just compen- 
sation. 

But they say the vast number of these roads throughout the 
country, those west of the Rocky Mountains particularly, make 
only one trip per day; they can not make more, and they are 
inadequately paid, because they get nothing for the space, and 
get paid only for the weight, and the weight is such as not to 
compensate them. We answer that that is true. You ought 
to have relief. But the law must be made for the general aver- 
age. You can not, where there are thousands of railroads, 
make a separate law for each one. The law must be made to 
cover the whole. If we do justice to the average in fixing the 
maximum rate, we have done justice as far as legislation can 
go, so far as rate fixing is concerned. But we say to these 
little roads in this bill, and to the large ones, “If the compen- 
sation that is accorded you by this measure is not complete 
and adequate, then you have the right to go to the Postmaster 
General and make a special contract with him for a higher rate 
than that which is in this bill, so that you shall have compen- 
sation.” 

But that is not all. We say, “If the Government, with its 
plenary power under this bill, does not give you justice, then 
file your complaint, as you have been insisting you desired to do 
for years; file your complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; require the Government to produce its facts, and 


you 4 — the same and let that tribunal determine what the rate 

Is not that a fair proposition? And we confer, by this bill, 
jurisdiction upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with this question as it does with the question of rates every- 
where. Is that unfair to them? I think not. 

They insisted for a long time that that should be done, but 
now they say, “ You should abrogate your power to fix the 
maximum rate; you should place the whole question without 
consideration on your part into the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and let them settle it.“ They know that means long 
delay and further profits. 

Now, there is no phase—and I challenge any man to present 
it—of this question under which these roads are not fairly 
dealt with and are not getting full compensation and remunera- 
tion for the full service. Let me review for just a little the 
facts. When we get right close down to the bottom of this 
question—I have been coming down to it as gradually as I 
could and trying to demonstrate to you the truth of the posi- 
tion we have taken and the error of the law that exists—we 
will find the true cause of opposition to this bill. It is con- 
tained in the hearings, the record in the case, 

There is Mr. Ralph Peters, the president of the Railway Mail 
Association of the United States, that includes nearly every 
road in this country—even the little short lines that can not 
help themselves, which are impressed into a fight against the 
Government on this question under a bill which gives them 
relief—whose testimony we will examine. What does he say? 
We ask Mr. Peters, in substance, “Are your roads not in a com- 
bination to prevent the adoption of the space basis?” Not in 
a combination,” I will say, “but we have an association for 
that purpose, and we bitterly oppose the space basis.” We say, 
in substance, “ Mr. Peters, if we change from the weight basis 
to the space basis and give you the highest figure ever yet 
recommended by a commission for car movement on space 
rates, and also the highest figure for initial and terminal 
charge, and then give you the right to contract with the Goy- 
ernment for a still higher rate, if that does not suit you; and 
then give you the right, if that does not suit you, of appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a rate; and, if that 
does not suit you, you can exercise your power under the Con- 
stitution to refuse to carry these mails because, you say, the 
rate is confiscatory—and you can not be made, it is true, under 
the Constitution to carry them if the rates are confiscatory— 
under all these advantages, Mr. Peters, would you object to 
going from the weight basis to the space basis?” 

I would most emphatically object. We would not agree to 
the space basis under any circumstances, 

Then, Mr. Peters, is not this the point of the whole thing: 
That under the space rate, for which you are to be paid full 
and adequate compensation, whether the space is occupied or 
not, that the Government may load those cars with its parcel 
post and other matter and in a measure recoup and maintain 
annually the same rate on the railroads, except where they add 
additional burdens by demanding additional space? 

The answer is, Absolutely; yes. 

Read that record. I asked every man who came upon the 
stand a similar question. I asked even a man who said that 
his road, a little Tennessee and western North Carolina road, 
would be paid under the new basis two or three times what it is 
now getting, and he, too, said he would never take the space 
basis, although paid two or three times as much as under the 
old law. Why? He did not want any interference, by low 
rates on the parcel post, with express and freight. 

Gentlemen, that is all there is in this question. Under the 
low rates to the people in the first and second zones the parcel 
post in those zones is barely paying, if at all. Lou can make 
that the great profit business of your whole department if you 
will have the courage to pass a law that will protect the people 
of the United States against the combinations and depredations 
of public carriers. If we pay, as I have demonstrated to you 
that we do pay, full and adequate compensation for the space 
we use, why shall the railroad companies say that we may not 
have the benefit of that which we have purchased? They have 
no right to demand more than full and adequate compensation 
for that which they give us. 

But, you may ask me, if it is costing more by three or four 
million dollars, in the first place, to go to the space basis than 
to remain on the weight basis, why should we make the change? 
My answer is that under the weight basis, by the manipulations 
and the changing of the mails and the conditions and the de- 
flection of mails, the railway mail pay is gradually increased 
from year to year from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, as it has been 
in a number of years past. But my more reasonable answer to 
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you is that it is because of the benefits which would come to 
the people. Your department can handle the cars in which they 
pay for the space and can so adjust the loading and the unload- 
ing and the transportation as to recoup within a year or two 
every dollar that is lost by this change in the basis of compensa- 
tion from weight to space. 

Then it makes it fixed and definite and absolutely certain. 
Your Postmaster General will not have to answer the committee 
that he can not come within $15,000,000 per annum of the 
legitimate pay, but he can tell your committee what the pay is 
for transportation of the mails in the United States at the end 
of each month. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand that there is a uni- 
form agreement, or an adjustment, to maintain prices for the 
carriage of the mails at the present time? 

Mr. MOON. Among the railroads? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
statutes? 

Mr. MOON. I presume it may be, but I am. not prosecuting 
them under that statute. I am trying to get our mail matter 
out of the hands and control of the railroads. 

Now, as I was about to remark, the advantages come to us 
in that way. The department estimates that in a few years, 
by the control and ownership of this space, your parcel-post 
system can be extended and prices probably reduced in the first 
and second zones, and the benefits come to the people that ought 
to come from the transportation of this matter. 

This is nothing but the covert fight of the express companies 
through the railroad companies, whose officials in some in- 
stances, I am informed, own the express companies, against 
the Government of the United States in its effort to establish 
and maintain a parcel post that will give lower rates to the 
people upon small packages when carried in the mails. It is 
a question of whether you will surrender your power, and 
whether you will defer relief to the people under the laws 
already for the parcel post, or whether you will submit 
to the dictation and judgment of these corporations. I say it 
in no offensive sense, because in many respects they are great 
and beneficent, but they exercise a part of the sovereign power 
of States. They are no mere individuals. They exercise the 
right of eminent domain. And, more than that, you can not 
demand from the Government compensation in your line of 
business. You must exercise your individual judgment, and 
rise or fall upon it. 

These are more than extra individuals; and why do they 
have these powers? It is not to advance them in profit alone; 
they have that right and take that benefit; but it is to sub- 
serve the interests of a great people that has conferred these 
powers and this jurisdiction upon them. We ought to hold a 
strong hand over these powers that are greater than the indi- 
vidual; and while we should not, out of our own self-respect, 
do them any injustice, we ought to see to it that they do to 
our people no wrong. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
Post OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. Moon, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
submitted the following 5 {to accompany H. R. 10484]. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post pray a presenting 
this bill making appropriations for the service of Office 
Department for the fiscal Near ending June 30, 1817.5 and for other 
purposes, submits the following 

The appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, was 

313,364,667. The estimates of the Post Office De rtment for the 

cal year ending June 30, 1917, amount to $316,364,879. e com- 
mittee recommends appropriations to the amount of $320, 509,879. 
The increase in the estimates of the department over the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, is due to the normal 
growth of the service. The increase of recommendations by the 
committee over the estimates of the department is due largely to the 
fact that the committee was not content with the ap 5 of 
— 500,000 for the maintenance and extension of the Rural Delivery 

rvice and increased the amount to $53,000,000, the same as carried 
in the appropriation for 1916. There were some other increases and 
decreases, which brought about the result as above stated. 

The report of the Postmaster General sets forth fully the use of the 
money 5 appropriated and the revenn to expected and 
expended in the fis year ending June 30, 191 

The following tables show the a Appropriations "hee 1916, the estimates 
of the department for the year 191 the recommendations of the 
committee for ae in the office of the Postmaster General, and the 
First, Second, and Fourth Assistant Postmasters General, 
and in them may h je found the separate items of appropriations under 
the jurisdiction of each of these offices, and the total of all appro- 
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priations, estimates, and recommendations, 


Post Office appropriation bill, 1917. 


Estimate 
for 1917. 


ated, 1916. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Ret building, supplie, and mail-bag repair 


Post er n ee clerks: 
Division h eadquarters............00.----.- 


eous 
Pasanen of remire r..." 
— employees for those injured, 

Travel expenses, Postmaster General.. 


masters. 


post offi 
. — tő printers, mechanics, e 
ion to watchmen, 


offices. 
T maintenance, and extension Wash- 
Alaska military cable and cans 


2 1 5 cc c Wisi 
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sistant) 


Inland 3 ors pana ag signa 5 5 
Talons postion e J pote Pa RNR 4,412,000 | 4,397,000 
Railway eh A SE ere 29,725,060 | 29,725,050 
Trav „ railway mail clerks 1,488,336 | 1,488,336 
Tem erk hire, railway mail clerks. - 60,000 60,000 
Substitutes, railway mail =- 9 193. 900 193, 900 
n expenses, ion - 
11 3 2 85-000 
Rent, ent and fuel, etc., Beitway: Mail Service „ 606. 7 
Per diem allowance, assistan t superintendents. 2, 660 2, 660 
Electric and cable car service 660, 000 660,000 
For * aerial mail service.... e 
Transportation D 3,930,000 | 3, 430, 000 
Assistant — lent, Fess mails. 2,500 2, 
Balances due Dna countries 681,700 681. 700 
Travel expenses. 1,000 1, 
103, 179, 869 102, 499, 859 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 2 
Manufacture adhesive postage stamps, etc. ..... 806, 000 $06, 
Manufacture stamped ony elopes, ete et 1,516,000 | 1,516, 000 
Agent end assistants to distribute. stamped en- Ao 
5 5 2 
e and way lett 2 
Tunze ind ind demnit ty: 
D ox cs aeesesngateee 200, 000 
Internstionals TTT 10,000 
7 55 oe Third Assistant Postmaster oe 
TVT > 
Traveling expenses, Postal Savings System. 500 
Totals Sc occcescses CEE CE Py sx ME P 2,947,150 | 2,909,150 


Revised estimates. 
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Slationery, mone $312, 500 $260,000 $260, 000 
Official and elo 85, 520 72,700 72, 700 
Blank books, ete., Postal Savings Syste 100, 000 100, 000 75,000 
Supplies, City Delivery Service 250, 000 225, 000 225, 000 
tmarking, rating, and other stam: 40,000 30,000 30,000 
Letter balances, 100,000 50,000 50, 000 
Wrapping 15,000 15, 000 15, 000 
Twine, and trite devices £00, 000 225, 000 3 250, 000 
Facing slips, etc., intaglio seals, ete 87,000 120, 000 120, 000 

Parchase, exchange, and repair of typewriting 
machines, et eee 120,000 135,000 135, 000 
Supplies, Rural Delivery Service. 45,000 12,000 12,000 
Expenses, shipment of s 17 545 3 145,000 140. 000 125,000 
Uaneous expenses, Division of Supplies... 30,000 25, 000 25, 000 
Miscellaneous item. 125, 000 70,000 70, 000 
Miscellaneous 8 ete.. REEE, E ae 40,000 40, 000 
Canceling machines 0⁰⁰ 300, 000 250, 000 
Mechanical and labor-aving devices 000 100, 000 75, 000 
CCC 000 480,000 480, 000 
Compensation to labor, mail-bag shop, etc.. 400 155, 000 155, 000 
Inland riation. star routes 000 | 8. 675, 000 8,675,000 
Pay of rural letter carriers. 000 | 48, 500,000 | 53,000, 000 
Experimental village delivery service 2 000 200, 000 200, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous expenses 000 1,000 1,000 
POR BATETI deus hel A O R aise eos 420 930, 700 | 64,340, 700 


$1,572,910 


103, 179, 869 
2,947, 1 


eral 
Office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
oie of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
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1 Revised estimates. 


Estimates for 1917 over appr r $3,000, 212 
Recommendations of committee over estimates. 4,175,000 


It is not regarded as necessary by the committee to enter into an 
discussion in this report of the new an resented in the bill, 
as it must be discussed in the House a rule is made making it in 
order. ‘Then, too, the hearings heretofore held in the consideration 
of this bill set forth fully and concisely the reasons for the legislation, 
and the reports of the department on the same are also printed in 
the hearings, which are available to each Member of the House. This 
legislation is familiar to a large majority of the Members of the House, 
having heretofore been enacted in its main features by the House, bu 
failed to become a law by reason of the fact that the Senate did not 
reach it in time in the last session for its consideration. 


RAI. war MAIL Pay—AN OUTLINE or THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S 
POSITION, 


This booklet is issued by the Post Office Department in response to 
many requests from individuals, business men, 1 boards of 
trade, and Members of Con for the facts relating to the proposed 
change in the method of adjusting railway mail pay. 

It tells what the railway mail transportation service is, what the 
proposed law seeks to accomplish, and it shows why the ce basis is 

referable to the weight basis of computing pax, why public interest 

emands a prompt settlement of the question, why the new rates of 
pay prop by the Post Office Department are just and reasonable ; 
and ie answers some of the many erroneous statements that have been 
circulated about this question, 


Tun WEIGHT BASIS—AN ANTIQUATED, COMPLEX, 
INEQUITABLE SYSTEM. 


The law now korerning railway mail pay provides for pay on the 
basis of the average daily weights of mails carried over authorized 
routes. It dates back to 1873. 

Maximum rates of pay are prescribed in the law. These are ap- 
Plicable to the average daily weights carried upon authorized mail 
routes ascer ed by weighings held once every four years. On each 
route the mails are weighed for a period of 105 successive days. The 
rates are arranged on a sliding scale, whereby as the weights increase 
the rates decrease. 

The country is diyided into four contract sections, and the mails 
weighed successively in each section. That is to say, while a weighin: 
occurs once in every four years on each particular route and in ae 

e 
is 


UNBUSINESSLIKE, 


contract section, a weighing occurs in one section each year. 
$250 000 annual cost to the department for weighing the mails 

50,000, 

In addition to the pay for weights, the present law authorizes addi- 
tional pay for railway post-office cars, 40 feet and more in length, at 
8 rates. This constitutes partial recognition of the space princi- 
ple as a proper factor in paking all transportation rates. 

The plan of 1873 has never en changed, although the rates were 
somewhat reduced by 8 in 1876, 1878, and 1907. 

The 8 are costly and amoring and interfere seriously with 
the operation of the seryice in the field. Compensation thus determined 
is not AE distributed according to service rendered. The system lacks 
the elastic ty to meet changing conditions and fluctuations of traffic 
mai 8 the growtli of the parcel post, have been frequent and far- 
reaching. 


84 feet high, inside measurements. 


Computation of pay under the old law with its several amendments 
is a complex process, little understood, and productive of endless and 
vexatious disputes. 

The whole plan is unscientific, inequitable in results, and needlessly 
complex. 


Tun Srace BASIS. 
A SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, ACCURATE, JUST METHOD. 


As far back as 1876 so much dissatisfaction with the weight system 
of determining railway mail pay existed that Congress provided for a 
commission, to be appointed by the Président, to investigate the sub- 
ject. A succession of inquiries by congressional commissions, by ap- 
pointive commissions, and by the Post Office Department have followed. 

Practicall tape such investigation, inclu ng that made by the 
joint committee of Congress which reported in 1914, resulted in the 
conclusion that the present system is inadequate, complex, cumber- 
some, and unbusinesalike, and in recommendations for the substitu- 
tion either in whole or in part of the space basis for the weight basis. 


HAULING A CAR 1 MILE MADE “ UNIT OF SERVICE.” 


The space method now proposed by the Post Office Department 
adopts the “car-mile units of service“ as the basis upon which to 
make authorizations of and payments for the major part of the rail- 

mail service. This would mean rates of pay—which have been 
ascertained after thorough inquiry to be fair rates—for hauling stand- 
ard full railway post-office, apartment, and storage mail cars 1 mile. 

The new plan contemplates additional compensation in the form of 
terminal allowances for services not cove by the space payment, 
representing charges for loading mails, and for heating, lighting, clean- 
ing, and switching mail cars at the terminals of car runs, and provides 
for the retention of the weight basis for “ closed-pouch service.” The 
latter comprises a very small per centage of the mail traffic and re- 
quires so little space in trains and fluctuates in quantity to such an 
extent that the space system could not be easily adapted to it. By 
far the bulk of mail pay would be determined by the space-and-distance 
gauge. 
` DIFFERING RATES FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF CAR. 

The standard mail car is 60 feet long, and is er 9 feet wide and 
Only the length is to figure, how- 
ever, in 5 pay. 

There are two kinds of full mail cars—railway post-office cars and 
mail-storage cars. 

The former, as the name Illes, are traveling post offices in which 
the mail is “ worked —that is, opened, distributed, assembled in pack- 
ages or bags for individual post offices, other railway routes, and for 
stations and carrier routes in large cities. When an entire car is thus 
utilized, it is called a “full railway post-office car.” 

The storage cars, as the name also implies, are traveling storchouses 
in which the mall is stored before and after being worked or for 
through carriage. 

The railway post-office cars are 
and must be heated and a aj W. 

0 


rates proposed. 
APARTMENT CARS GET PROPORTIONATE RATES. 


The volume of mail passing over the thousands of railway mail 
routes varies. On the heavy routes—New York to Chicago, New York 
to St. Louis, ete.—a number of full cars and storage cars are needed 
each trip. On other routes one full car, with or without a storage car, 
meets the need. On the majority of routes a half car or a quarter car 
suffices. To fit this condition a third class of railway mail car service 
is operated known as apartment-car service. This requires combina- 
tion cars, used in part for mail and in part for baggage or other rail- 
way business. At present these are of various lengths, but the pro- 
posed law provides for two standard sizes, viz, 30 feet and 15 feet. 

Under the space system apartment-car service would be paid for at 
a rate pro onate to the l-car rate; for a 30-foot apartment, one- 
half the full-car pay; for a 15-foot apartment, slightly more than 
one-fourth the full-car rate. 


CLOSED-POUCH SERVICE RETAINS WEIGHT BASIS. 


“ Closed-pouch ” service is the carriage of United States mail pouches 
locked or sealed containing letter and paper mail, or sacks containing 
paper mail only, transported over a route without breaking bulk. As 
performed by the railroads this service consists of the transportation 
of one, two, three, or more closed mail bags over routes or on trains 
upon which the mail traffic is not heavy enough to require special 
accommodations for distribution en route. These mails are in the 
custody of the baggageman, who receives and delivers them without the 
intervention of postal employees. 

Manifestly, use of its fluctuating character and the fact that 
in many cases the mail involved consists of simply a pouch or sack, 
computation of pay for closed-pouch service on the space basis would 
be exceedingly difficult, hence the retention of the weight basis for 
this class of business. It is provided that the weighings of closed- 
pouch mails and readjustment of pay for their carriage shall be made 
annually instead of quadrennially as at parne The annual weighing, 
it is estimated, will cost the Post Ofe partment about $100,000. 


NEW PLAN FAILED LAST YEAR BY A NARROW MARGIN. 


The desirability of a revision of the laws governing railway mail 
y has been reco, by postal administrations for many years, but 
no definite proposition was presented to Congress until August, 1911, 
when the department reported the results of an exhaustive inquiry 
commenced in 1907, and submitted a tentative plan for revising the 
laws upon the basis of space, with rates based upon the cost of the 
seryice to the companies pios a reasonable rate of profit. 
Subsequent study and further information obtained during the 
pre ss of the investigations of the joint congressional committee 
ng demonstrated that the cost basis was impracticable under pres- 
ent conditions, the department changed its view and submitted a new 
plan essentially identical with the proposed law now advocated. 
In June, 1914, this plan was presented by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, Hon. JOHN A. Moon. 


Hearings on this bill were had before the proper committees of Con- 
gress. 
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PASSED THE HOUSE TWICE; AGREED TO IN CONFERENCE. 


Twice, by large majorities, the House, in A 1914, and Jan- 
uary, 1na, ap Sovea e plan Pona my, br 5 5 —— 
This plan carried the essential fi 3 of the 
joint congressional committee Fay 8 . o the spa 
that it provided for retaining the we 
ice. The joint 8 advocated e space 
The plan provided for a scale of pay exceed — — ent 
of every factor that justly enters into the question of fixing reasona' 2 
compensation for carrying the mails, assured railroads 
somewhat larger revenue per car mile for carrying the prot than they 
are now receiving. 


On the occasion of its first passage in the 3 cap) E 
measure was incorporated, along with other needed on, 
in the Moon bill. Because of the congestion of le; dition during the 
short session, it became apparent that the Moon bill could not be 
enacted, and, hence, the = po section of the Moon bill was incor- 
porated in the annual Post O 3 on bill. 

In essentials the department's p was agreed to in the conf 
committee of House and Senate upon the . 1 al 
hie oo the conference commi 's report was not reached Ta the 

enate. 


NEW RATES COMPENSATE ALL CLASSES iA SERVICE. 


Under the department bill the rates of railwa, 3 pay e are divided 
or two classes: (1) Car-mile line rates; (2) initia terminal 
rates. 

The former provide 8 for hauling the different sizes of 
standard mail cars and will constitute the bulk of the ae 2 The latter 
cover expenses of loading and unload mails, ing heating, 

ting, and cleaning cars and other station expenses at the termini 
the car runs. 

This division of compensation into two parts, one of which provides 

special allowances for costs of terminal station ce at its of 
origin and destination on all runs regardless of distance, for the ag — 
time allots pay with N recognition of long anf short hauls. 
initial and terminal costs little, whether the car run is 100 miles 
or 1,000 miles. The terminal N . are the same ess 
of the length of car run will increase the pay per mile according to 
wer length of run, the longer the tri “the smaller the increase per 

8 fo po bah is a schedule of ra proposed by the Post ce De. 


patent 


Car-mile line rates. 


Initial and terminal rates. 


Apartment cars. .....-... 


PASSENGER REVENUE LESS 10 PER CENT IS BASIS OF RATES. 
The car-mile mg Riser are based ee apon e cacao 
revenue earned e passenger service e coun as repo 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, with a suitable 3 to offset 
the difference in character between passenger and mail services. Many 
considerations applying to the carriage of the Soy do not apply to the 
„ and facilities furnished by the 3 
senger ce differ materially from facilities furnished f 
Gee is no justification for the claim that the mail . Ae e 
1 fully oA the enormous costs of elaborate terminals 
aoe structures. The mails neither seek nor need hou an | $100. 
000,000 buildings; in fact, the least experts parts of sta are de- 
voted to the mails, and very rightly 
The initial and terminal rates are — upon estimates of the initial 
and terminal costs —loading, unloading, switching, etc., as stated above. 


THE NEW SCHEDULE IS RESULT OF LONG STUDY. 


The determination of the rates was a most difficult problem. Winner 
ous bases were suggested, considered, and rejected. 

The conclusion was reached after long and Seca Ee inquiry that a 
10 per cent reduction would approximately represent roper differ- 
ence apa ga the passenger-service revenue and Age a 
revenu 

“Applied to 25.48 cents, the passenger car-mile revenue for 1911 (the 
latest figure available at the time the rates were constructed), the ze 

r cent reduction produced 22.89 cents as a fair mail revenue per 
Poot car mile. Applied to the passenger car-mile revenue for 1. 1942. 
24.29 cents, the result is 21.87 cents. e 60-foot car-mile revenue re- 
ceived by the railroads at the rates provided in the rtment bill, 
based upon the service estimated as being necessary for the fiscal year 
of 1915, would be 22.96 cents. 

TOTAL PAY WOULD BE INCREASED BY 

The total mail pay upon the present basis, including both pay for 
weight and re per for space, for the fiscal year of 1915, was more than 


CHANGE. 


$59,000,000. he rates carried in the Pg apr Poggi se law would | have resulted 
ina payment for that year of about $ 3 basis 
of the service in o * For service as of present — ante tee expendi- 
ture would probably be somewhat Sper 5 d e 

in the way of 5 loadi al. 3 lines 


would it is believed, tend to reduce 8 vote — mate: 


mail com- 
action. 


Although the facts would warrant a reduction of rail 
Post Off Seated this 


ion, the Office Department has not advocated t 
“ NOT EXCEEDING ” CLAUSE IS UNJUSTLY ATTACKED, 


The proposed law 5 the Postmaster General to pay not ex- 
Th ir aan} ha contin aed this 
e railroa ve conten that and other phraseology of th 
bill give the Postmaster General arbitra: rate-mating power: which, 
it is e he would use to compel the roads to carry the mails 
for less than the maximum rates Geass ted. 8 inference, the charge 
is made that the Postmaster General seeking power he does not now 
pomas, and it has been declared in — many words that he would use 
power to oppress the Fd ag e 
In every law enacted by Congress on ra subject of rsd 
e car- 


pay, since Congress first 12448213 1 7 ears a 
riage of 1838) he 8 General 


mails on railroads oars & 
has been given free and full to contract with a railroad for the 
carriage of mails at any rate e within the maximum rates named in 
the 5 1 3 to do 3 

During the e e present ra ay statute, passed in 
1873, no Postmaster General hås acbitvarlly nek reM rates, — — under 
the law he has had full power to do so. The history of the service 
of the WOE “st exeeeaig? Salt cee toe enn that the a power 

ot exceeding ” ve the ster ner: 

which he would use in an autocratic or unfair manner: n 


OPERATES TO PROTECT DEPARTMENT AND ROADS, 


The flexibil 2 i of —— — — “not exceeding” is absolutely neces- 
sary for pra istration, and works both in the interest of 
the Government ath yar many of the railroads. If rates were absolutely 
oo the Government would be compelled to use the short Hne between 
3 owes ce —— mt give * N ronny 
es the p as — one now, a part o 
i e An Fs at the rate for * È me SP 
Also, if the rates were inflexible here would be innumerable instances 
in the conduct of the service involving disputes between the railroad 
companies and the department as to the precise amount due for aces 8 
and the usual order of the Postmaster General, aa in if RB 
rate within the maximum prescribed by law, nas been held by 
courts to be corre would — 7 mark the beginning of numerous 
vexatious lawsuits. 


WHAT MAIL PAY MEANS TO PARCEL POST SERVICE. 


In little more than two years the parcel post has wn so rapidly 
that its annual traffic is ow estimated Aab 1, 00 000 par cels * 
5 ai p sion 5 the public r mand. “demand in 3 
coun ‘or a service w or years has TOV! n every ot 
advanced nation on earth. z Ss e 

This tremendous burden se oes Sore been successfully assumed 
by the postal establishment, seer Be noan at a margin of 

rofit for the Government 8 g the inordinately heavy 
a 8 5 times 8 to Soobe oe 35 
on costs borne by the express companies upon rt of their 
traffic—which the Government has been compel en te shoulder, 

In the face of the unequal conditions the 55 is doing an 
enormous parcel business at charges to the — much lower on the 
of the parcel post, and io’ giving coprens taciitien alike to Pacas 

e par a express fa es e ractica 
T E wle a En city, great or small, in Un ited 


ENE Seo e 
The cost 


mail 


ority of these 
tions are pra 


ress trans- 
o the rail- 
the mails on 


her weights, greatly exceed th ress rates. Between New York 
and Chicago parcel pos is $1.20 for r 20 ee as compared with 
D cen oe pe e 


scale of mail pay would 
the 


The railroads are recel from the ee amounts which, for 
hauls of any considerable length, exceed by about two to one the 
amounts they receive from the express companies for like and similar 
service. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE Space BASIS—INCREASE OF SERVICE IS AUTOMATIC- 
ALLY PAID FOR—JUSTICR TO ALL THE RAILROADS— BETTER FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING PARCEL-POST MATTER ASSURED. 

Under the space basis of payment provided in the Moon bill and in the 

. bill, ang agreed to y the conference committee on the 

fluctuations in service would be promptly recognized and com- 


pensa 
If the expansion 2 the Pn post resulted in need of additional space, 
it would be t the same time the department would have 
by cigar = ja in the utilization of the authorized space to 
maximum capacity, which conr r proper action would work no injus- 
eS to the railroad companies, beca y would still be paid for all 


provided. 

als? * the belief of the department officials, and of many railroad offi- 
cials as wi that the space plan would enable all service furnished ac- 
to the needs to be what te . ; in other words, the 
department ae pay ang what 1 and the railroads would 

receive pay for all service 

SQUARE DEAL 3 TO ALL THE RAILROADS. 

Under the space ag Ngee company — recens bt pty for all 


service performed changes in service adon o g additional 
space 1 be imm tely recognized b ee on of additional 
space and pay. This will "ainrinate complaints regarding cases wherein 
heavy — 5 ons of mail are made from one route to another without 


in pay, which are continually under the existing weight 


. Bee the present law it is often asserted that the pay is inequitable 
bet w. companies, in that there may be two routes E the same 
e pe f „upon one of which the space and facilities N nick 

. on the * 2 rout 5 : 15 — 
oe ae same pay. e new n correct inequali- 
es of ie e 
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EXISTING RATES PAY FOR FOUR-YEAR INCREASE OF MAIL. 


Under the present law, one of the principal complaints of the com- 
nies has been that during the 7 9 period between adjustments 
he increased weights of mails carried by them are transported without 
compensation. The railroads advance this as their pee ge ar, ent 
for annual instead of quadrennial weighings, asserting that it is ul- 
3 unjust to require them to carry the accretions without addi- 
onal pay. 

The ap iden has taken the position that the rates provided in the 
existing law were fixed high enough to cover the incr re r mails 
to be carried during the term. Nevertheless, cases have arisen where 
schedule changes or unusual conditions have resulted in diverting to a 
line a considerable quantity of mails not theretofore carried and not 
wegen on that line, with a corresponding reduction in weights car- 
ri on the line from which diverted. nless the weights diverted 
equal at least 10 per cent of the average daily weight on any of the 
routes involved, the department is without authority to restate the pay 
and correct the inequity. 

The proposed law corrects these inequalities, and the administration 
of the service under its popeo will enable the department to compen- 
sate the railroads for all service performed. Fluctuations in the volume 
of mail which require the furnishing of a greater or lesser amount of 
space than regularly authorized can be met by the authorization on lines 
where such conditions obtain of a certain amount of space beyond the 
regular authorizations to be used and paid for when needed. This extra 
spare would, of course, not be used if surplus space is available on an- 
other line affording equal service for the mails involved. 


SAVES $600,000 A YEAR ON RETURNING EQUIPMENT. 


There is usually a preponderance of mail tonnage in one direction, and 
the space required in that direction is necessarily greater than is needed 
in the return movement. Under the provisions of the proposed law the 
maximum space needed in either direction is to be determinative of the 
space to be paid for in return. 

On account of the heavier movement of mails in one direction the 
ont used to inclose the mails naturally accumulates, after use, 
at points remote from the centers where the mails originate. Under 
existing law, this equipment is returned to points where needed by 
freight at considerably less expense if returned by mail. The 
annual cost of such service aggregates about $600,000. 

Under the new plan, which specifies that the companies shall be paid 
for the round-trip movement of a car of the maximum size meatal in 
either direction, there will probably be a surplus of unsued space 
9 in = 1 17 ores sot Mage be u Ee E a 

e of a greater par not all, o retu empty equipmen 
without additional cost and with a saving of 1 equip cost 
by freight. Other opportunities for the use of return empty space 
paid for and not needed for mails will no doubt present themselves in 
the carriage of supplies and Campor paper for the service, and of 
periodicals now sent by fast freight. 


CARS WILL BE USED TO THEIR CAPACITY. 


The tendency under the space plan will be to load authorized cars 
to the maximum consistent with the conditions required for distribu- 
tion and handling. Under the weight basis, where the weight is paid 
for no matter whether transported in stal cars, baggage cars, or 
storage cars, the er is to relieve the distributing cars wherever 
possible and carry mails in baggage or 3 5 50 cars, 

Under the ce basis the space in the authorized railroad post-office 
cars will be utilized to capacity before authorizing additional space in 
storage or baggage cars. thus relieving the baggage cars of their loads. 
The new plan also affords opportunity for consolidating malls for 
transportation between large centers where more than one line is 
available and the utilization of all authorized space to capacity before 
it will be necessary to authorize additional space for additional mails. 

In cases where several partly loaded cars are now carrying the mails, 
it will be practicable to concentrate the mails in a less number of cars, 


thus securing the most economical loading and reducing the car 


Companies. 


Wes ca csncs sence scdicaaesageeuvevessssdcecneswlanecseuscen 
Western Ry. of Alabama—Louisville & Nashville........ 
Pennsyly: TANGO. 6 cues adenacvertesratercceaccs E 

thern Pacific—El Kan & Southwestern—Rock Island 


This will provide an entirely 
proper economy with no burden on the railroads. 


mileage to be paid for to the minimum. 


POSTAL EXPRESS SHIPMENTS—EMPTY MAIL BAGS SHIPPED BY EXPRESS 
TO AVOID THE HIGH MAIL KATE, 


The department is authorized by law to ship by mail from November 
15 to January 15 empty mail bags ordinarily sent by freight. Mail 
bags may go by express at any time, but are customarily shipped by 
freight unless an emergency a „as the express rate is usually more 
than double that of the freight rate. 

During the recent holiday period it was found that shipments could 
be made by express at a lower rate than by mail between many points, 
and the express service was utilized to a considerable extent at an 
average saving of 374 cents per hundred pounds over the cost had they 
been sent in mail trains, and the railroad companies get only 50 per 
cent of the express rate. 

The following table shows some of the points between which the 
8 shipped mail bags by express during the holiday season of 
1915, the mail and express rates, and the amount saved in each case 
by using express: 


Rates per 100 


pounds. Excess of 
be ly Amount 
saved. 
Express Mail rte 
rate. rate. Tau 
Burlington, Vt.-Boston $1.15} $1.52] $0.37] $16.17 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Wash 1.90 2.07 17 4.07 
Corinth, M 1.55 2.08 83 42.22 
Corinth, Miss.-Nashv 1.55 2.70]. LA| 104.74 
Corning, N. V. -Bosto 1.80 1.80 30 32.65 
Decatur, Ili.- Chicago, 1.00 1.00 00 43.64 
WN. Y.- 1.25 1.79 54 65.70 
Hornell, N. Y¥.-Boston, Mass 1.50 2.04 178.33 
Hornell, N. ¥.-New York, N. .. 1.30 1.37 07 4.19 
Huron, 8. Dak.-St. Paul, Ii n 1.80 4.95 3.15 45.08 
New York, N. Y.-Chicago, III. .,.3...74. 2.40 2.51 11 20.92 
Ohio City, Ohio-Cincinnati, Oh 75 1.90 121] 117.47 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 1.90 1,93 103 3.72 
Parkersburg, W. 1.00 1.10 10 18.01 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Kansas City, MO. . 6.50 6.85 135 17.98 
Rouses Point, N. V. a 1 1.40 25 7.74 
Rutland, Vt. Boston, Mass -90 1.08 “18 18.51 
Salida, Colo.-St. Louis, IOO 4.65 7.40 2.75 81.36 
Vanceboro, Me.-Boston, Mass 1.50 1.59 -09 4.99 
Watertown, N. Y.-Boston, Mass 1.25 1.49 -u 81.36 
Watertown, N. Y.-New York, N. v. 1.20 1.31 zM 8.34 
1,014.19 


KEEN COMPETITION LEADS ROADS TO TAKE LESS THAN MAXIMUM PAY, 


To share in mail transportation between competitive points many 
railroads enter into “ equalization agreements ™ with the Post Office 
Department under which they perform service for less than the 
maximum pay under the law. Under these agreements, the com- 
panic accept the low rate in order to retain the carriage of the 
mails. 

The following table shows the companies now carrying mail under 
“equalization agreements,” the points between which mail is carried 
ander these agreements, the maximum pay authorized by law in each 
such case, the pay e by the carriers to meet competition, and 
the resulting per cent of reduction from the maximum pay. 


Maximum pay oer iert | D ; 
annum | to meet com- | per cent. 


Washington-Jacksonville......-....-..++++-++++ 3.11 
---| Lynchburg-New Orleans 3.28 
4 22.81 
17.96 

5.39 

Ness 9.40 

Chicago- 13, 228.46 87 

-| New York-Chicago. 1,310, 745.11 5.38 
Detroit- Chicago 9,503.05 2.17 
Cleveland-Granite City .........-..- 27, 990. 04 2.52 
Chicago-Union Pacific Transfer 444, 228.33 1.63 
Chi * 8. 520. 46 28.91 
14,514.35 20.49 

223.50 65. 80 

7, 124. 54 10.08 

8, 878.41 20.46 

667, 238.05 14.38 

„987. 3, 672. 57 26.36 

„133. 31, 768.85 6.93 

157, 631. 137, 254. 03 12.93 


The space basis eliminates troublesome and expensive weighing, 
provides a system of rates definite and understandable, utilizes facilities 
paid for to maximum capacity, pays for service ac y rendered 
and for space furnished, and will enable the department to proceed 
with its plans for the expansion of the parcel post. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Ferris having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. RaixEx, Chairman of 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation bill, and had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES OF OREGON SCENERY. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, now in session in the city of Washington 
at the New Willard Hotel, has set aside to-morrow evening to 
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be devoted to the Portland Chamber of Commerce from the 
district which I have the honor to represent. The commercial 
bodies of the city of Portland, including the chamber of com- 
merce and other bodies, have sent to Washington and other 
eastern cities what are known as the Berger-Jones colored 
pictures of the Columbia River Gorge, Mount Hood, Crater Lake 
Park, and other Oregon northwest scenery. I have been asked 
to extend an invitation to Members of the House and their 
families to be present at the exhibition of these pictures at the 
New Willard Hotel to-morrow evening at 8 o'clock. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Farr, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Henry R. Mercer, House bill 11836, Sixty- 
third Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 

Dran Sm: I hereby tender my resignation to the House as a 
member of the Co ttee on 1 in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and respectfully request that the same be accepted. 

Yours, very truly, 
M. E. BUREE. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House (at 5 
o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5767) to au- 
thorize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River between Anoka and Hennepin Counties, in the State of 
Minnesota, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 154), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9666) to au- 
thorize the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and 
assigns, to construct a railroad bridge across the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River, from the borough of Milton, North- 
umberland County, Pa., to the borough of West Milton, Union 
County, Pa., reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 155), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9667) to authorize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewis- 
burg Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to con- 
struct a railroad bridge across the Susquehanna River from the 
borough of Sunbury, Northumberland County, Pa., to Monroe 
Township, Snyder County, Pa., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 156), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11078) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, etc., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 153), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7001) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
C. Eckert, alias Conrad Eckert; Committee on Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9957) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Jones; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


A bill (H. R. 10985) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
S. Hood ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 11058) to amend the pro- 
visions of an act relating to certain railway corporations owning 
or operating street railways in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11068) to provide for the 
advancement of funds to survey, construct, and maintain roads 
and trails within any State or the Territory of Alaska within 
ite national forests are located; to the Committee on Agri- 
eu 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11069) to increase the pensions 
of those who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same in the military service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11070) to enlarge, extend, 
remodel, and modernizé the customhouse building at Savannah, 
Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11071) for the appointment of 
a commission for the investigation and consideration of the 
conflicting claims of the State of Wisconsin and its grantees, 
and the Menominee, Munsee, and Stockbridge Tribes, and the 
Lac du Flambeau, La Pointe, and Lac Courte Oreille Bands of 
Chippewa Indians to certain school and swamp lands in the 
reservations of said Indians in Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 11072) to provide a Tariff 
Commission and to prescribe its powers and duties; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHURCH: A bill (H. R. 11073) providing for the leas- 
ing of mineral lands within Indian reservations in California; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11074) to provide for the 
survey of Missouri River from the city of Florence, Nebr., to 
the northern limits of Decatur, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11075) granting pensions 
to certain members of the so-called Treasury Guards, who served 
in the Civil War, and to their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11076) to provide for the 
erection of a pedestal and base for a monument to William 
Procter, Jr., in the Smithsonian grounds, at Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11077) to levy a tax upon the 
issuance of coupons, prize tickets, and other devices, and on the 
redemption, payment, purchase, or exchange of coupons, prize 
tickets, tags, bands, or other articles, things, or parts of articles 
or things, that shall have been attached to or packed in, or with, 
or formed a part of, or encircling, or given with any manufac- 
tured goods, merchandise, or wares; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11079) providing for an investi- 
gation into the extent and conditions of the practice of experi- 
mentation on living animals; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11080) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the county of St. Louis, in the State of Min- 
nesota ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11081) to exempt from cancel- 
lation certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, Cal.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11082) to amend the naturalization laws; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 11083) to provide for 
voluntary admissions to the Government Hospital for the In- 


_| sane, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill- (H. R. 11084) providing for the 
inspection, grading, and weighing of interstate shipments of 
hay and straw, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to ap- 
point inspectors for such purposes, to fix standards for grading 
hay and straw, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 11085) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to accept contributions to provide public 
buildings of better material than would otherwise be constructed ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11086) to provide for the appointment to the 
United States Military Academy of honor graduates of military 
schools; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY: Resolution (H. Res. 128) governing the con- 
sideration of House bill 10384; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 129) governing the consideration of 
House bills 9419 and 10405; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
130) authorizing the chairman of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol to appoint a clerk and a messenger for said committee; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KEATING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 142) author- 
izing the President to appoint a commission to inquire into the 
causes of child poverty and suggest remedies therefor; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. s 

By Mr. CARY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 143) providing 
fòr removing the Capital of the United States to Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) providing 
for the repair and rebuilding of the Roosevelt. Road in Arizona; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) au- 
thorizing the erection on the public grounds in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
146) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute 
persons in the districts overflowed by the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 11078) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers. and 
sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11087) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth A. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11088) granting an Increase of pension to 
Caroline Kaney; to the Committee on Iuvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 11089) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Mary M. Force; to the Committee on Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11090) granting a pension to Janies Harri- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11091) granting a pension 
to Rowena Kabrick; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 11092) for the relief of the 
heirs of H. Heard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 11093) granting an increase of 
pension to Henrietta Bown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 11094) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Byers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11095) to correct the military record of 
Charles L. Penny; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11096) granting a pension to Robert 
E. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11097) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon G. Krepps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 11098) for the relief of 
James T. Hickman, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 11099) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain moneys 
to the officers and crew of the steamer Hancock, or their legal 
representatives; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11100) granting a pension to 
Charles F. Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11101) granting an inerease of pension to 
Julia F. Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 11102) granting a pension to 
William Connell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11103) for the relief of 
the estate of Joseph Lippman, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11104) for the relief of the estate of Joseph 
Lippman, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11105) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph F. Reilly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GUERNSBY: A bill (H. R. 11106) for the relief of 
Charles W. Libby; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11107) for the relief of Mary 
B. Edmonds; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11108) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11109) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James H. Mayes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11110) 
granting an increase of pension to Patrick. H. Guhin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11111) for the relief of Victor 
A. Emerins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 11112) for the relief of Cor- 
nelia M. A. Tower; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11113) granting a pension. to 
Mary E. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11114) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Henry Harding; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11115) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of C. C. Cummins; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 11116) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Baldwin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11117) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Frederick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11118) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Spangler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11119) granting an increase of pension to 
Thornton R. Hendrickson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11120) granting a pen- 
sion to Katherine E. Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 11121) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert A. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 11122) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie McDonald Grimshaw ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 11123) granting 
an increase of pension to Anna L. Cooper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11124) to appropriate a sum 
of money to Herman Rehn for injuries sustained while in the 


‘employ of the naval authorities of the United States at the 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11125) for the relief of Charles ©. Serrin; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11126) to correct the military record of 
Charles C. Serrin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 11127) granting a pension 
to John Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R, 11128) grant- 
ing a pension to Lorenzo Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11129) for the relief of the 
owners. of the barkentine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and 
crew, and for the relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late 
on board said barkentine; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a. bill (H. R. 11130) granting a pension to Viola Merry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 11131) granting a pension 
to Margaret Tierney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU (by request): A bill (H. R. 11132) for the relief 
of W. B. Drake and J. R. Rogers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11133) to satisfy certain claims against 
the Government arising under the Navy Department; to the 
Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11134) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Girdler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11135) granting a pension 
to Julia O'Leary; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 11136) granting a pension to 
Frank L. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11137) for the relief 
of the Snare & Triest Co,; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11138) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Reed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11139) granting an 
inerease of pension to James W. Tucker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11140) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alonzo Knox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (H. R. 11141) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Reiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11142) granting an increase of pension to 
Arophine C. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11148) granting a pension 
to Sarah A. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11144) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wilt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11145) for the relief of Jacob 
Barger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11146) for the relief of Humphrey J. Ma- 
honey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11147) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria L. Farnsworth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Charleston 
(S. C.) Central Labor Union, protesting against passage of 
House bill 9678; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Rev. J. W. Boyer and 16 
others, of Outville, Ohio, in favor of House joint resolutions 84 
and 85; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

Also, evidence to accompany House Dill 10321, for relief of 
John R. Tallentire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of Henry Schmidt and sundry 
others, of Hamilton County, Ohio, favoring embargo on muni- 
tions, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petitions of citizens of Douglass, Clearwater, 
and Whitewater, Kans., against stamps on bank checks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Columbia Paint Co., of Johns- 
town, Pa., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Trades Union Liberty League, against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Petition of Valentine Breit and 108 
others, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring resolution to prohibit the 
shipping of munitions of war to belligerent countries of Europe; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, against the emergency 
war tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of J. B. Van Sciver, of Cam- 
den, N. J., favoring passage of House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petitions of sundry bank depositors of 
Kansas, against stamps on bank checks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Emma B. Reif, of 
Brooklyn; Archibald M. Seymour, and Bertha M. Latham, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 9814, relative to land of Oregon & 
California Railway ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Frederick Loeser & Co., New York, favoring 
tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of Kenderton Council, No. 221, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in favor of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Lancaster (Pa.) Branch of the National 
Security League, in behalf of adequate national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Petition of the Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church 
of Detroit, Mich., favoring legislation to establish the Randall 
bill, to prohibit mailing liquor ads in newspapers or other 
forms, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over 
the District of Columbia and the Territories and interstate 
commerce permits; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish prohibition for the Philip- 
pines, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
over the District of Columbia and the Territories and interstate 
commerce permits; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroi 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish prohibition for Distri 


of Columbia, also for all Territories and territory in which 
Congress now has power to prohibit, so far as the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government over the District of Columbia and 
the Territories and interstate commerce permits; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish the prohibition of exporta- 
tion of rum to Africa, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government over the District of Columbia and the Territories 
and interstate commerce permits; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish a Federal motion-picture 
commission for the efficient and economical censorship of 
motion-picture films, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government over the District of Columbia and the Territories 
and interstate commerce permits; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish effective prohibition of 
sectarian appropriations in appropriation bills and by consti- 
tutional amendment, so far as the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government over the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories and interstate commerce permits; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish the Sims-Kenyon bill, 
to prohibit transmission of race-gambling odds and bets, so 
far as the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over the 
District of Columbia and the Territories and interstate com- 
merce permits; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring legislation to establish the amendment to 
the National Constitution for prohibition, so far as the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government over the District of Columbia 
and the Territories and interstate commerce permits; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. EAGAN; Petition of the Federal Milling Co., of Lock- 
port, N. X., favoring passage of the grain grades bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance, New Jersey 
Branch, relative to mail matter to any foreign country; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also; petition of Ferguson Bros. Manufacturing Co., of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Zoological Society, favoring game 
sanctuaries in national forests; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast, favoring appropriation for two new vessels for 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast, relative to appropriation for railroad in Alaska; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of New Jersey Branch of German-American Alli- 
ance, favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Resolution adopted by the National Federation 
of Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associations, favoring a non- 
partisan tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, resolution of the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Yellow Springs and the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School of Yellow Springs, Ohio, petitioning Congress to pass the 
Sheppard-Gallinger national prohibition resolution and prolübi- 
tion for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 39 citizens, United Presbyterian Church, 
Clifton, Ohio, for national prohibition constitutional amendment ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York City, favoring votes for women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Emma B. Reif, of Brooklyn, N. Y., indorsing 
House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of Caroline Marvin, of New York, indorsing 
House bill 9814; to the Committte on the Public Lands. 
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Also, memorial of New York State-Court, Guardians of Lib- 
erty, indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of New York State Court, Guardians of Lib- 
erty, protesting against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Federal Milling -Co., of Lockport, N. Y., 
favoring correction of abuses in grain-inspection system; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, FITZGERALD: Memorial of United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring national preparedness and national defense; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Travelers’ Protective Association of Amer- 
ica, favoring the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Moline (III.) Plow Co., favor- 
ing the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petitions of D. W. Roberts and 13 other 
citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, asking enactment of legislation aid- 
ing dyestuff industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, letter of Fetzer & Spies Leather Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
urging enactment of a standard-price law; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign ‘Commerce. 

Also, letter of Commercial Club of Painesville, Ohio, in the 
matter of a Federal building for that city; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, letter of Ralph E. Huntington, of Painesville, Ohio, 
protesting against any tax on seed industry; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petitions of Charles Paisley 
and 7 citizens of Bergholz and 42 citizens of East Palestine; 
First United Presbyterian Church, of East Liverpool; Rev. 
Jason B. Manley and 42 citizens of Carrollton; Rev. John H. 
Blackburn and 60 citizens of Steubenville and 20 citizens of 
Lisbon, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Bridgeport (Ohio) Branch of German- 
American Alliance, against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Church and 59 citizens of 
Salem, Ohio, in favor of national constitutional prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Knox Township, Jefferson 
County, Ohio, for national constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Presbyterian Sabbath School of 
Knoxville, Ohio, in favor of national constitutional prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Evangelical Church, of Wellsville, Ohio, 
for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Presbyterian Church of Cadiz, Ohio, 
in favor of national constitutional prohibition amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Lookout Print Manufacturing Oo., 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ellis Lumber Oo., of Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Irwin & Casson ; A. H. Davenport Co., of Boston, Mass.; Anchor 
Color & Gum Works, of North Dighton, Mass.; and Newburgh 
Carpet Co., of Newburgh, N. X., in favor of House bill 702, 
‘the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bayes Tanning Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
favor of House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Star Furniture Co., of Jamestown, N. X., in 
favor of House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Bridgeport, Conn., in favor of Federal censorship of films; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of St. Louis Local, International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen, against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Delft Theaters and Marquette 
Opera House, of Marquette, Mich., against censorship of moy- 
ing pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Memorial of Local Union 245, Interna- 
tional Union of the United Brewery Workmen of the United 
States, of Providence, R. I., against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Johnstown Branch of German- 
American Alliance, relative to amending naturalization laws; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, memorial of Oakland (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to railway mail pay; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Johnstown Branch of German-American 
Alliance, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petition of sundry citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on ‘the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 16 members of Studley Grange, 
No. 1174, Midland County, Mich., against preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of sundry citizens of Port- 
land, Oreg., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of J. O. Frost's Sons, To- 
wanda, Pa., favoring tax on dyestuffs: to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 
of Brooklyn, N. V., in favor of the Stevens bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Comme=ce. 

Also, petition of New York Quinine & Chemical Works, of 
New York, N. Y., protesting against any curtailment of mail 
deliveries in New York City; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Memorial of sundry citizens of Gal- 
veston, Tex., indorsing the President's preparedness program; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of Local ‘No. 18, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Local No. 228, United Garment 
Workers; Local No. 18, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
Albert C. C. Friederich; and Albert Haas, all of St. Louis, Mo.; 
and Commercial Union Assurance Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
praying for the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Lancaster 
(Pa.) Branch of National Security League, in favor of pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of C. J. Matthews, of Philadelphia, in favor of 
3 bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
leans. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Petition of J. T. and A. Hamil- 
ton, Mason Oil Co., Independent Brewing Co., W. P. Heckman, 
A. H. Behrenbeny, Edw. H. Straub, and E. J. Vilsack, all of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., against Senate bill 1082, which provides for 
liquor prohibition in the District of Columbia ; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), petition of John A. Davis, of Irwin, Pa., 
and T. J. Hughes, of Washington, Pa., against any increase in 
the Army or Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Darlington Brick & Mining 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of House bill 651; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of Pittsburgh-Hungarian Politi- 
cal Club, of Pittsburgh, Pa., that the United States maintain 
postal intercourse with all countries in Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in America, Philadelphia, asking permission to erect ‘a monu- 
ment to the Nuns of the battle field” in Arlington Cemetery ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), petition of Salts Textile Co., of New York, 
in favor of the dyestuffs bill, H. R. 702; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of Estate Stone Co., of Hamilton, 
Ohio, favoring congressional aid of the American Red Cross; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Peter C. Lawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of J. A. Bursley, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., against the Deitrick amendment to the Army appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of E. Rieger, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
in favor of the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. i 
* Also (by request), memorial of Jovian Order, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in favor of preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the Senate pilotage bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Veterans’ Relief 
Corps of New York, in reference to aiding needy widows and 
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orphans of Spanish-American War Veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of J. G. McMillan, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in favor of House bill 5792; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Wild Life League of Penn- 
sylvania, indorsing the Chamberlain-Hayden bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of Trades Union Liberty League 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against a national prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Federal Milling Co., of Lock- 
port, N. X., in favor of correcting abuses in grain-inspection 
system; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of Brown-Hadley 
Co., of Templeton, Mass., in favor of House bill 702, the dye- 
stuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petitions of 260 people of Pineville, Ky., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Andy Nargaar, of Ruth, Cal., 
and others, that Congress enact a law authorizing the War De- 
partment to conscript all bank deposits over the sum of $5,000 
and all stocks and bonds over the value of $5,000 held by any 
individual, all railroads, factories, mines, mills, or other means 
of producing and distribution of war supplies to feed the people 
of the United States in case of war, the same to be put at the 
disposal of the War Department for use in any way it may 
see fit, without compensation to the original owner; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of Charles Liebscher, of New Jer- 
sey; Harry E. Heckman and Titus Heckman, favoring passage 
of the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of National Security League, favoring pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of New Jersey, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
6358, granting a pension to Mary K. Plowman; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting a patent to Joseph 
Nobicheau; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11061, for relief of George 
W. Zigler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: Memorial of 27 merchants of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., in favor of the so-called Stevens price-maintenance bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Shields Bros., F. M. Dana, F. J. Dimond, F. L. 
Cross, William E. Maxfield, and L. C. Sweet, all of Bombay, 
N. V., favoring the passage of House bill 702; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Memorial of Astenrogen Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, relative to formation of a national 
park at the scene of the Battle of Oriskany ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Christian Church of Newton, 
N. H., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of I. B. Williams & Sons, of Dover, favoring tax 
on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of B. W. Bridgeman and other 
citizens of New Wilmington, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Adam Herst and others, of Charleroi, Pa., 
and Peter Bollenbacher and others, against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Oscar Ekstadt and other citizens, of Roches- 
ter, Pu., favoring House bill 6871; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of Local Union No. 549, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Grand Junction, Colo., 
against increase in Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 44, International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen of America, Denver, Colo.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Fred J. Bentley, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and 23 other citizens of said city, opposing tax on 
tooth paste; also petitions of Edward J. Bellenoit and others, 
Alexander A. Petit and others, Frank M. Braza and others, on 
the same subject; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASON: Resolutions of Hope Council; No. 3, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, of Milford, N. H., favoring the pas- 


sage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petitions of citizens of Milford, Mass., 
against censorship of moving pictures; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of Woman's Study 
Club, of Wimbledon, N. Dak., for nonpartisan commission for 
Indian affairs; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, February 9, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer : 

Almighty God, we take Thy name reverently and come before 
Thee with godly fear. We pray Thee to help Thy servants in 
the Senate to keep the heart of this Nation true and good. Our 
friendships are created, our interests are conserved, our patriot- 
ism deepened by the touch of God upon the life of the people. 
May Thy servants in the Senate lead the way, remembering that 
forgetfulness of God is the sacrifice of the highest interests 
both for this life and the world to come. So may we hold to 
Thee that we may know Thee and well discharge the sacred 
duties imposed upon us in Thy fear and with Thy favor. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 900) amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 10385) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway Asso- 
ciation, in convention at St. Joseph, Mo., praying for an appro- 
priation for the construction of a military highway across the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Fordville, N. Dak., which I ask to have printed in the Record, 
It is a short memorial and is in opposition to the President's 
preparedness program. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
: FORDVILLE,: N. DAK., January 20, 1916, 
Hon. A. J. GRonna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Believing that the present program of preparedness now before the 
Congress of the United States, entailing as it does a tremendous in- 


fully request hak to use all honorable means at 
y tion plan of preparedness. We 
would further u that if it is found 8 to adopt a preparedness 

rogram of any kind that you exert your influence toward having the 
Bovernment of the United States own and operate its own plants for 
the building and manufacturing of every particle of war equipment 
needed. 


Mr. GRONNA presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wood- 
worth, N. Dak., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Fargo, N. Dak., praying for the construction of good roads in 
the public domain, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

He also presented a petition of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, praying for the enactment of legislation to fix a stand- 
ard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Sixth District Medical 
Society, of Bismarck, N. Dak., and a petition of the Sheyenne 
Valley Medical Society, of Valley City, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to increase the Medical Corps of the 
Army, which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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He also presented a petition of the Electrical Supply Jobbers' 
Association, of Chicago, III., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to fix a standard price for patented and trade-marked 
articles, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the National Council of Con 
gregational Churches, praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Catonsville, Md., praying for Federal censorship of mo- 
tion pictures, which were referred to the Committee on Educa: 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


He also presented a petition of Kotana Medical Society, of 
Williston, N. Dak., and a petition of the Sheyenne Valley Medi- 
cal Society, of Valley City, N. Dak., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to increase the Medical Corps of the Army, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Niagara, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Men’s Class of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Laconia, N. H., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented the petition of Rey. G. F. Rouillard, of 
North Stratford, N. H., praying for prohibition in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. BURLEIGH) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Portland, Me., praying for the imposition of a duty 
on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. Gorr) presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of West Virginia, praying for the printing of the report of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, which were referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

He also (for Mr. Gorr) presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of West Virginia, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. Gorr) presented a petition of the Inter- 
woven Mills, of Martinsburg, W. Va., praying for the imposition 
of a duty on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. IEN ROSE presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Maritime Exchange, praying for the suspension of sections 4, 
13, and 14 of the so-called seamen’s act, and also for the enact- 
ment of legislation to develop the merchant marine, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARDWICK presented a petition of the Federation of 
Trades of Atlanta, Ga., praying for the printing of the report of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Gloucester, N. J., praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Trigg County Good Roads Association, held in Cadiz, Ky., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Shackleford good-roads bill 
which appropriates $25,000,000 for the use and benefit of the 
roads of our country. I ask that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Capiz, Ky., February 7, 1916. 


Senator OLLIn M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: At a meeting of the Trigg County Good Roads Associa- 
tion, held in Cadiz, Ky., on 5 afternoon, February 5, 1916, the 
following resolution was unanimousiy adopted : 

“ Resotved, That we earnestly request both of our United States Sen- 
ators, Hon. J. C. W. Beckuam and Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, to vote 
for and do whatever they can for the passage of the Shackleford - 
roads bill, appropriating $25,000,000 for the use and benefit of the 
roads of our country, Mgt oe the United States Senate, which bill was 
recently passed by the National House of cs dag tante 

Witness our hands, as president and secretary of the Trigg County 
Good Roads Association, this February 7, 1916. 

- W. C. WHITE, President. 
Joux S. LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Rock Lake Grange, No. 
13, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wheatland, Wyo., praying for an 
increase in armaments, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Rock Lake Grange, No. 13, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wheatland, Wyo., praying for the re- 
peal of certain sections of the statutes concerning mixed fiour, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. O’GORMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York, praying for the imposition of a duty on dyestuffs, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of 10,858 citizens of Kan- 
sas, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to place a 
tax on bank checks, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chapman, 
Kans., praying for an increase in armaments, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Hutchinson, Kans., and a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Coffeyville, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Natoma, 
Kans., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Lost Springs, Kans., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to provide for a monthly payment of 
pensions, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Manhattan, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to pay the Na- 
tional Guard, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants and Farmers’ 
Association of Johnson County, Kans., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide 1-cent postage on first-class mail, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. KERN presented memorials of sundry citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, South Bend, Evansville, 
Indian Harbor, Elkhart, Michigan City, Elwood, Hammond, 
Vincennes, and South Bend, all in the State of Indiana, remon- 
strating against national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Waldron, 
Bicknell, Elkhart, Greentown, Indianapolis, Peru, Red Key, 
Crown Point, Eden, Crawfordsville, Connersville, Richmond, 
Fort Wayne, Vincennes, and Columbus, all in the State of 
Indiana, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the City Council of Oak- 
land, Cal., praying for the inclusion of the western water front 
of Oakland, Cal., in the so-called Oakland Harbor project for 
the improvement of San Francisco Bay, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PAGE presented a petition of 200 citizens of Orleans, Vt., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Fitch- 
burg and Worcester, in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrat- 
ing against an increase in armaments, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lowell and 
New Bedford, in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts Branch of 
the Congressional Union, praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 15 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Roslindale, Newton, Newtonville, and Cambridge, ail in the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lowell, 
Muss., remonstrating against prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Walpole, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit inter- 
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state commerce in the products of child labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, praying for the creation of a nonpartisan 
tariff board, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Zoological 
Society, praying for the enactment of legislation to set aside 
forest reserves for game refuges, which was referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dan- 
bury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to fix a 
standard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Baptist Ministers Con- 
ference of New London, Conn., praying for an increase in arma- 
ments, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, of Warehouse Point, Conn., praying for 
Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

‘He also presented a petition of the congregation of the South 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Middletown, Conn., praying for 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 40, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workmen, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


* REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1428) to reimburse certain fire insurance 
companies the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by 
fire in suppressing the bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii 
in the years 1899 and 1900, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 119) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8466) for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane, re- 
ported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 585) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians 
against the United States, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 123) thereon. 

Mr. HARDING, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 922. A bill for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson (Rept. No. 
121); and 

S. 2720. A bill for the relief of Frank Payne Selby (Rept. 
No. 122). : 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3436) for the relief of John Alexander 
Besonen, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 124) thereon. 

Mr. BECKHAM, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 8255) for the relief of B. H. Harrison, sub- 
mitted an adverse report (No. 118) thereon, which was agreed to, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. STONE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported an amendment proposing to appropriate $3,000 to enable 
the Government of the United States to pay, through the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Berlin, its quotas as an adhering member of the 
International Geodetic Association for the Measurement of the 
Earth for the calendar years 1914 and 1915, etc., intended to be 
proposed to the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, 
and moved that it be printed and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, which was 
agreed to. 

FRIGATE “‘ CONSTITUTION "—CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, day before yesterday a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy regarding the condition 
of the frigate Constitution was laid before the Senate. At my 
suggestion it was sent to the Committee on Appropriations. 
Manifestly it should go to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
I ask for that change of reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SANDUSKY, OHIO. 

Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (S. 4308) to purchase a site and erect thereon a suitable 
building for post office and other governmental offices at San- 
dusky, Ohio, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 


(No. 117) thereon. I call the attention of the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] to the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of this bill, and I will state my 
reason for it very briefly. 

On March 4, 1913, Congress authorized the construction of 
a new building on the old site in the city of Sandusky, Ohio, 
On March 3, 1915, Congress appropriated $92,000, to be made 
immediately available, $80,000 to be applied toward the con- 
struction of the new building and $12,000 to provide 
quarters for the Government offices. After this legislation was 
enacted the citizens of Sandusky decided that they wanted to 
change the site. It is the purpose of the bill to authorize this 
change—the construction of the building upon the new site, 
and the sale of the old site, for which they have now a bid guar- 
anteed of not less than $70,000. 

The bill increases the appropriation only $15,000, and the 
reason for asking its immediate consideration is because the 
citizens have options on two available sites which will expire 
March 1, and they fear they could not get a site so satisfactory 
on as good terms if these options were permitted to expire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CARLOS HEVIA Y REYES GAVILAN. 


Mr. STONE. From. the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 95) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to receive 
for instruction at the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a citizen of Cuba. 

A similar joint resolution was passed by the Senate some time 
sinee. It was introduced in the House at practically the same 
time it was intreduced in the Senate, and the House joint reso- 
lution having been passed and sent here, I now ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secre of the Navy be, and he hereby is 
authorized to permit Mr. Carlos Hevia } ag oe Gavilán, a citizen of 
Cuba, to receive instruction at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis: Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United 
States thereby, and that the said Carlos Hevia y 9 Gavilán shall 
agree to 8 with all regulations for the police and discipline of the 
academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost efforts to accomplish 
the course in the various departments of Instruction, and that the said 
Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán shall not be admitted to the academy 


and that he s be 
immediately withdrawn 1f deficient in studies, of conduct, and so recom- 
mended by the academic board. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. ; 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I enter a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate passed Senate joint resolution 
No. 81, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis Mr. 
Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a citizen of Cuba, and that the 
House be requested to return to the Senate the joint resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. JAMES. From the Committee on Patents I report back 
favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 683) prohibiting the 
use of the name of any Member of either House of Congress or 
of any officer of the Government by any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion practicing before the Patent Office in advertising his busi- 
ness, and I call the attention of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Pornprexter] to the bill. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, this bill is identical with. 


one which passed during the last session of Congress. It is very 
much desired by the Commissioner of Patents, in order to relieve 
his office of the abuses to which the bill refers. I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm, or 
corporation practicing before the Patent Office to use the name of any 
Member of either House of Congress or of any officer of the Govern- 
ment in advertising the said business. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect three months after its date. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
INCREASE OF MIDSHIPMEN—UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. TILLMAN. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 9224) 
providing for an increase in number of midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. It is a House bill. I tried to get 
the bill through on yesterday, but the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fotrerre] objected. He has since withdrawn his ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not object, because I have no objection 
to the consideration of the bill at this time, but 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have seen the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and he told me he had withdrawn all objection ; that he did not 
know what the bill was when I asked for its consideration on 
yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has no objection? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Wisconsin has no objec- 
tion at all to the passage of this bill. He is very anxious for 
it to go through. 

Mr. LODGE. Which bill is this, Mr. President? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The bill providing for an increase in 
the number of midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That hereafter there shall be allowed at the 
United States Naval Academy 3 midshipmen for each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, and Delegate in Congress, 1 for Porto Rico, 2 for the ‘District 
of Columbia, 10 appointed cach year at large, and 15 appointed 
annually from enlisted men in the Navy as now authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW YORK AND MARE ISLAND NAVY YARDS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution 98, making 
part of the appropriation “ Construction and machinery, increase 
of the Navy.“ in the naval act approved March 3, 1915, available 
for the extension of building ways and equipment at the navy 
yards at New York and Mare Island, Cal. 

Mr. LODGE. That joint resolution is on the calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is on the calendar, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will ask if this measure 
will lead to any debate? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I do not think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read as follows: 


That of the 8 4 heretofore S under the 
avy, constru y 


Is there objection to the present 


New York, and not ex K 
for the extension of building ways V 75 — 
tile cruisers 1 those yards. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada that this joint resolution is on the calendar, and, of 
course, it can be taken up on motion. 

I shall detain the Senate for only a moment. This is an 
emergency measure of the strongest kind. It ought to be passed 
at once as it came from the House, It makes no new appropria- 
tion. It simply makes available money already appropriated. 

Battleships 43 and 44 were authorized one year ago at this 
time. They were sent by the Secretary of the Navy to Mare 
Isiand and New York. The ways in both of those yards are 
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occupied, and the ways at Mare Island are not big enough to 
take a superdreadnaught, and there is no money with which to 
extend them. If this money is not given, they will not be ex- 
tended. Therefore it is of the utmost importance that this 
money shall be made available at once for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Mare Island ways and getting equipment to the 
New York ways. ; 

What I want to call attention to is the fact that by the time 
the keels of those ships are Inid it will be 18 months from their 
authorization. Now, we build a battleship in three years. 
That is a littie longer, though not so much longer, as is com- 
monly said, than the English or German rates; but we waste 
a whole year and a half before we begin to build them. If we 
need any increases in the Navy, we need them now. This is 
a step toward getting as quickly as possible the ships author- 
ized last year, which can not be begun before September or 
October. I hope the joint resolution will pass immediately. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire in this connection to 
have printed in the Recor at this point a letter I have just 
receiyed from the Secretary of the Navy that throws some 
light upon the bids of private contractors upon the battleships 
43 and 44, and so forth, and the advantage in these instances of 
construction in Government yards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be received and printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 8, 1916. 


Dran SENATOR PHELAN: Complying with your verbal request for in- 
formation concerning the bids, etc., for battleships 43 and 4, the bids 
from the private contractors were as follows: 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CO. 


One vessel, in accordance with the department's design, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions enumerated hereinafter 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 


$7, 700, 000 


— 7, 775, 000 


FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 


Bid 1. ane 2D eas in accordance with the department's 
— ..,. ĩͤ Cee a SE a 
Bid. 2. One vessel in accordance with the department's 


7, 638, 000 
7, 684, 000 
7, 750, 500 
7, 229, 500 
These prices are subject to certain exceptions, differing in each 
as dencribad below. * 2 Z RR, 
The following table gives the items which the r tive bidders 
pro to omit from the contract plans and cations, as origi- 
nally contemplated by the department, and opposite each item is given 
an estimate of the cost of including that item. In some cases these 


figures have been stated in the bids, but in some instances have been 
estimated by the bureaus: 


Estimated value of omissions. 


— 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation. 


17. Cork instead of 


noninflam- 
mable insula- 
E111 eee 
So E $521, 000 3521 
19. Inclining experi- 5 ae 
e nnd fo SAwena deals ciceltasnfanesseeens o S NTA 
20. Electric winches 
pe TTE oe Pee E IERTE 20,000 


Same as bid 2, except insurance is included. 
Same as bid 3, except Government to supply steel turret structure. 
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Estimated value of omissions—Continued. 


$368, 100 | $465,500 | $521,000 | 407,000 
700, 000 7, 775,000 |7, 638,000 7, 684, 000 


Time of construction: The d nt’s circular oF agin tenet bidders on these 
that no bids would be considered whi for con- 

oe in excess of 34 months. Prior to the eee en of prospective 
prevailing conditions 


tested Sr 
ott Saa e labor and material markets ere en ke < 
contractors were then informed 


that. 
„C0000 
Preference In consideration Would be given to bids proposing the shortest timo fr 


The Newport News gt es & Dry Dock Co. in their ie — 
offered a constructional — 40 nthe: The Fore River 


1 1 proposed 34 months, but in a letter forming a part 
of „their b id stated: - 

“ Referring to our 1 herewith submitted for the consirnction 
of one of battleships Nos. 43 and $4 and to para h 12 of the con- 
fidential circular of requirements for bidders, w. states that the 
allowed for completion of these will be Limited 


In 


is ip in such condition after 
for . material a time that would ordinarily ee unreasonable 
P: 9 of the contract dis- 


edge of the steel situation 
“We are convinced that there will be 
ernment in providing the material that it- 
clause of the contrac 5 because this is affected by the same 3 
that render it impracticable for us to obtain structural material within 
the time necessary to carry this vessel to completion in 34 months. 
The third clause of the contract provides that such 8 shall entitle 
the contractor to an extension of time for the completion of the vessel.” 
New York Shipbuilding Co. likewise proposed 34 months, but in 


The 
a similar letter stated : 
“In making our proposal to deliver this vessel in 34 months we 
make s 1 8 to the provisions of the form of contract, clauses 
the Poort for the reason that, should 
g s continue, it is extremely 
likely that there will be considerable delay in the Bada of the ship, 


The pertinent portions of the contract cla 
above 


athe lowest cost of 
268,100 in ex- 


no recourse was open but 19 0 
the legal authorization, 

Added to this insuperable reason ole the contract could not be 
awarded to either of the private shipbullding concerns upon their bid 
was the additional fact that neither company t to 3 
the ship at any fixed date within a reasonable time. The Newport 
News Co. 3 laced 40 months as the shortest time for 3 
and the other bidders were equally frank in pointing out that delay 
must be expected, so that they could give no assurance of early com- 
pletion. On the contrary, as will be seen above, the companies pointed 
out the reason why, if awarded the contract, the Government must 
expect delay in the completion of the ships. 

The New York Navy Yard estimated Het it could build a ship within 
36 mouths at a cost of $7,069,923. a 3 that $100,000 will 
be needed for plant gehen ents. Island Navy Yard esti- 
mated . it ould build a ship for $14 443.150 3 certain neces- 
sary preparations for construction estimat at 748. It also 
De that other money would be needed to fu yard 
during construction. Their estimates showed a saving © of 944 rer 
the lowest bid of the private shipbuilding companies and a time of con- 
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struction of 31 anias after receipt of structural material. Even with 
the necessary delay to extend the slip and provide other fe Sage ange ent at 
Mare Island Me is believed that the Government can an 5 ships 
at as roc a date as aay of the prise shipbuilding yards, all of which 
are crowded with private contracts. 
Before awarding the building of these ships to the navy yards I too 
the precaution of making contracts for steel and armor plate, vite 
8 of prompt delivery, and directions have been given to make 
contracts for all material needed, so there will be no 

delays. The machinery is now under “advertisement. The ce — 
tor the steel needed in 1 vere sli te te 


hly lower than 
previously made by the two zans 
House es Re 


the poate 


The Foams action by the resentatives in authorizing the 
expenditure of $600,000 of the $1,920,769 between the lowest bids of 
the private shipbuilders and the navy-yard estimates will enable the 


Navy Department to lose no time in making every preparation so that 
the work can be pushed to the utmost as soon as the Ways are clear. 
Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 
Hon. James D. PHELA 
United States Senate, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 8233) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River, in the State 
of Ohio, and I submit a report (Ne. 120) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 109, being Senate bill 1809, to 
create an additional judge in the district of New Jersey. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, is there likely to be any 
discussion on this measure? 

Mr. HUGHES. I think not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President of the United States be, and 

orized and direct by and 


he hereby is, auth ete with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the district court 
district of New Jersey, who shall reside 


oF Ria Gist b , ki- 
ct, and whose term office, compensa duties, and 
powers men be the same as now provided by law for ‘the julge of 


Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4340) providing for the inspection, grading, and 
weighing of interstate shipments of hay and straw, authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint inspectors for such pur- 
poses, to fix standards for grading hay and straw, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4341) for the relief of Franklin Bannon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4842) granting a pension to Daniel B. Waggoner 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4343) granting an increase of pension to Ludwell J. 
Mosher (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4344) granting a pension to Rhoda E. Ross (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4345) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Dougherty (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4346) granting an increase of pension to William R. 
Brooks (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4347) granting an increase of pension to Alfred H. 
Guest (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4348) granting a pension to Mrs. M. A. Campbell 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4349) granting a pension to Joseph Warner (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4850) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Choat (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4351) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 
Rogers (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4352) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
Patterson ; 

A bill (S. 4853) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Gunion (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4854) granting an increase of pension to Gustavus 
A. Kindblade (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4355) to promote efficiency of instruction at the 
Naval Academy by providing for the systematic appointment 
and compensation of professors and instructors on the teach- 
2 staff (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs. 

A bill (S. 4856) to enlarge, extend, remodel, and repair the 
United States post office and courthouse building located at 
Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4357) to correct the military record of Joseph J. 
Mitchell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4358) granting a pension to Hillory M. Wilder (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4859) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. Cowan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4860) authorizing the President to exchange land 
set aside for military purposes in the Territory of Hawaii for 
private land; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 4861) to amend the provisions of an act relating 
to certain railway corporations owning or operating street rail- 
ways in the District of Columbia, approved June 5, 1900, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. BURLEIGH) : 

A bill (S. 4862) granting an increase of pension to Corydon 
B. Lakin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. Gorr) : 

A bill (S. 4363) granting an increase of pension to Emma Jane 
Wamaling (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4364) granting an increase of pension to Isaac 
Gour (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4865) granting an increase of pension to Isabel T. 
Congo; and 

A bill (8. 4866) granting an increase of pension to Roxalina 
Kinney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4867) for the relief of James H. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4868) for the relief of D. A. Barbour and Andrew 
Gladden; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 4369) to develop and promote the industry of utiliz- 
ing the natural resources of the United States which are useful 
for chemical products; to the Committee on Industrial Expo- 
sitions. 

By Mr. HUSTING: 

A bill (S. 4870) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Bown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 4871) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4872) to reimburse in the Treasury the funds of the 
ee ae and Munsee Indians for amounts illegally distrib- 
uted; an 

A bill (S. 4373) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of the timber on the so-called “school lands” and 
“swamp lands” within the Bad River and Lac du Flambeau 
Indian Reservations in the State of Wisconsin; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 4374) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
D. Gallagher; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4375) granting a pension to Mary Lahey Murphy 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4876) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
J. Poland (with accompanying papers) ; and 


A bill (S. 4877) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
A. Mills (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4378) granting an increase of pension to David 
McConnell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4379) granting a pension to Mattie Jackson; and 

A bill (S. 4880) granting an increase of pension to Robert B. 
Stafford ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4381) for the relief of Maxwell Carpenter (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 4882) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 
Sharp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 4383) for the relief of the Modern Building & 
Loan Association of Newark, N. J.; and 

A bill (S. 4884) providing for the refund of duties collected 
on flax-preparatory machines, parts, and accessories imported 
subsequently to August 5, 1909, and prior to January 1, 1911; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4885) granting a pension to Emily Thompson; ~ 

A bill (S. 4386) granting a pension to Mary B. Mappin; 

A bill (S. 4887) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 8. 
Black ; 

A bill (S. 4888) granting an increase of pension to Irving 
Pershing; and 

A bill (S. 4889) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Fields; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4890) authorizing a report upon the feasibility of 
constructing the Colorado River Indian irrigation project; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DU PONT submitted an amendment authorizing the 
President to appoint to the rank of major general on the re- 
tired list of the Army, without increase of pay, any brigadier 
general of the Army now on the retired list who throughout the 
entire Civil War served continuously and with credit in the 
field with Regular and Volunteer troops of the line, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Army appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 95), which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on culture and Forestry, or an: 
subcommittee thereof, be, and 5 z 


g $1 per 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Monday next, February 14, 1916, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business, I shall ask the Senate 
to consider Senate bill 1417, a bill to erect a factory for the 
manufacture of armor. I shall file a report on the bill some 
time to-day or to-morrow. 

NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Friday next, the 11th instant, following the routine morning 
business, I shall address the Senate on the question of a na- 
tional child-labor law. 

HOUSE BILE REFERRED. 


H. R. 10385. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, three or four days ago, 
when the hour of 2 o'clock arrived the Senate was considering 
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a motion which I made requesting the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to return a certain bill to the Senate in 
order that it might be referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. President, I have no pride of opinion as to what a good- 
roads bills shall contain, provided it will lead to the improve- 
ment of roads, and I have no pride of opinion whatever as to 
the person who shall offer such a bill; but this bill—a House 
bill which came over here—I am persuaded was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry through an inad- 
vertence or a mistake, created perhaps by the caption or title 
of the bill itself. If Senators will read the title of the bill and 
then will read the first section of the bill, they will conclude at 
once, necessarily, that the title of the bill was carefully pre- 
pared with the purpose of misleading the Chair and the clerks 
at the desk. I am going to read the title of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that the Senate may understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the number? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. H. R. 7617, an act to provide that in order 
to promote agriculture, afford better facilities for rural trans- 
portation and marketing farm products, and encourage the devel- 
opment of a general system of improved highways, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, on behalf of the United States, shall in certain 
cases aid the States in the construction, improvement, and 
maintenance of roads which may be used in the transportation 
of interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter. 

For a number of years, Mr. President, this question has been 
before the Senate. It has been discussed on the floor of the 
Senate. A number of bills have been introduced in each session 
of Congress providing for what is commonly called national aid 
in support of building and maintaining post roads. There are 
a half dozen bills of that character now before the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. They are being there consid- 
ered. Of course we do not desire any conflict; we do not desire 
any precipitate action; we do not desire an effort on the part 
of one committee to rush into the Senate and put a bill on the 
calendar in advance of the other. All I am asking is that the 
Senate shall consider this question in connection with the title 
of this bill and the body of the bill, in which no reference is 
made to agriculture and the improvement of roads for the trans- 
portation of agricultural products. It was understood from the 
beginning in the other House and in this Chamber that this 
bill, or a bill on this subject, was intended purely and exclu- 
sively to aid in the building and maintenance of post roads, roads 
over which the mails of the country were to go, and in order 
that the rural service might be extended to every part of the 
country where it was practical to go with a road over which 
the carriers could travel. That is the only purpose of the bill. 

I do not care to say any more on the subject. I am entirely 
willing to leave the matter to the Senate. This bill has only 
the purpose to aid in the construction of post roads. I do not 
know that Congress has authority to appropriate money for the 
building of any reads except post roads. That is a question, 
however, that I do not propose to discuss here and now. The 
only question, Mr. President, is whether or not the Post Office 
Committee of the Senate, having had these matters under con- 
sideration, which have always been regarded as within their 
proper jurisdiction, shall consider this bill and report it at an 
early day, as I am sure the committee will, and let the Senate 
dispose of it. On the other hand, if the Senate shall conclude 
that the question may be more successfully and wisely handled 
by the Agricultural Committee, of course I shall have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is true that there 
have been road bills referred to the Post Office Committee; it is 
also true that road bills have been referred to the Agricultural 
Committee. There have been bills upon this subject before each 
of those committees, I think, for the past four years. I would 
say that ordinarily a bill upon this subject might be referred 
to either committee, but this particular House bill not only 
through its title, which the Senator from Alabama indicates 
should carry it to the Agricultural Committee, but all through 
the bill contains provisions that should carry it to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. When the bill came from the other 
House the Presiding Officer saw the title of the bill and re- 
ferred it to the Committee on Agriculture. It is true that sey- 
eral friends of the measure believed that the Committee on 
Agriculture was the proper committee to which it should be 
referred, and would have moved to so refer it, but the President 
of the Senate referred it to the Committee on Agriculture with- 
out a motion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia permit me to ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under what provision of the Constitu- 
tion does the Senator from Georgia think that Congress has 
power to provide for the building of roads to promote agri- 
culture? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the same provision of the 
Constitution under which Congress had power to establish the 
Agricultural Department and to establish a bureau in the Agri- 
cultural Department that has charge of road work. The Sena- 
tor from Utah can answer that question himself. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under what provision of the Constitu- 
tion is that done? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Utah bas been 
here longer than I have and has been voting upon these ques- 
tions, and therefore I do not think he needs any information 
from me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Georgia will permit me to say so, I asked the question in 
absolute good faith, because I am myself unable to see on what 
theory Congress can appropriate money to build roads to pro- 
mote agriculture. We can undoubtedly build roads for post- 
office purposes, as the Constitution has authorized Congress to 
establish post offices and post roads; we may build military 
ronds under the war power; and perhaps—though I am not 
sure about that—we may build roads under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution as a regulation of interstate commerce; but 
certainly Congress has not any power to expend money for the 
aes purpose of promoting any branch of industry within a 
State. 

The point that I was finally coming to was to suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that, after all, whatever committee this 
bill was referred to, it ought to be one of the committees that 
deals with the subject matter which the Constitution recog- 
nizes. The bill ought to go to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, perhaps, because that committee has jurisdic- 
tion over that subject, or it might go to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, if a military road is contemplated; but I can not 


see—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It might go to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Or possibly it might go to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But it seems more appropriately to be- 
long to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I concede that the 
bill might go to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; 
that it might go to the Committee on Military Affairs; that it 
might go to the Committee on Interstate Commerce—each of 
those three propositions is submitted in the remarks of the 
Senator from Utah—but where does the Government administer 
its work in connection with roads? It administers none of its 
work under either of those three departments; it does no road 
construction or road supervision in the Post Office Department ; 
it does none in the Department of Commerce; it does none in 
the military department; but Congress has established as a 
branch of the Agricultural Department a Good Roads Bureau. 
It has an organization, to which appropriations have from time 
to time been made to stimulate the construction of better roads 
and to teach the mode of constructing better roads. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia permit an interruption? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will for a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Congress is not undertaking to build 
the roads; Congress is simply undertaking to determine whether 
or not the roads ought to be built. If I am correct in saying 
that money expended for this purpose must be under one or the 
other of the clauses of the Constitution to which I have referred. 
namely, under the post-office clause or the war power or the 
commerce clause, or all of them, perhaps; in any event, Congress 
must determine whether or not there is a military necessity for 
such road construction if it is put upon that clause of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am willing to yield to the Senator 
from Utah for a question, but I am not willing to yield for him 
to make a speech. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not going to make a speech. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will ask the question, 
I will yield; otherwise I shall not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.. Of course, if the Senator from Georgia 
is to dictate to me the precise length of my question, I shall have 
to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is a question, well and good; 
but it did not sound like a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a question. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I yield, Mr. President, and agree 
that the Senator from Utah shall shape his question in his own 
way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I was simply laying the 
foundation for the question. As I was saying, if the expenditure 
of this money is to be justified under the war power as a neces- 
sity, then that question should be passed upon by the committee 
which deals with that subject, namely, the Military Committee. 
If it is to be a road to be built under the post-office clause of the 
Constitution, then the appropriate committee should determine 
whether there is good reason for calling into exercise that power, 
the necessity for post roads, and so on, with reference to the 
other clause of the Constitution, namely, the commerce clause. 

What I desire to ask the Senator is, upon what theory, if I am 
correct about that, can either of those questions be submitted 
to the Committee on Agriculture, namely, the military necessity 
for roads, the necessity for them in connection with post-office 
affairs, or their use to carry out the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution? Neither of them presents an agricultural 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the bill is based on 
all three, so that if the selection of the committee to which the 
bill should go were to be governed by the line of thought sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah, two-thirds of his reason would 
die, because only one of the three committees could have it. In 
point of fact, it is no reason at all. We should select a com- 
mittee that will have supervision of the work after the bill is 
passed. We should select to consider the question a committee 
which has under its supervision the organization provided by 
the acts of Congress to administer the bill. 

Now, let us see what that is; let us see what the bill pro- 
vides. The Postmaster General has nothing to do with its exe- 
cution ; the Secretary of Commerce has nothing to do with its ex- 
ecution; the Secretary of War has nothing to do with it. The 
Senator from Alabama reads the first paragraph of the bill, 
and says that under that paragraph the bill should go to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I did not say that. I said that the 
title of the bill and that paragraph were prepared in order to 
mislead the President of the Senate. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would regret to say that a bill was 
drawn by a Member of either House with language put in it 
that was intended to mislead the President of this body. It 
certainly could not mislead the Senate. 

Now, let us turn to section 2, which reads: 

Sec. 2. That —. 5 of jem Ertculture sk made under the provisions of 
8 necessary i detay the 5 ls yee — — 2 tne 
administration of this act— 5 

And so forth. 

The bill is to be administered under the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Secretary of Agriculture reports to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Now, let me read from another oon of the bill: 

8 n 

ap „ under the provisions of. of this act Let the 85 8 f Agt 
culture shall prepare an his office a statement showing 
amount of suc 4 Eg riation he has set a to d the 
act and 


of his department dministration of e amount of 
the balance which will be ‘available for expenditure in each State— 


And so forth. 

The State h 
ment may apply to tho Eecretaey of Agricule for elie ns we state 

The Secretary of Agriculture is required to examine the sur- 
veys, and he supervises the work. It is the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that is exercised in passing upon the 
roads suggested by any State to determine whether the appro- 
priation contemplated by this bill may be used in their improve- 
ment. The Secretary of Agriculture may make, or cause to be 
made, inspection and examination of the roads constructed. 
He is required to pass upon the question as to whether they are 
constructed according to the requirements of the bill. So, Mr. 
President, everything to be done under this bill will be done, so 
far as the Government is concerned, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and by the forces of the Agricultural Department. 

There is now a bureau in the Agricultural Department devoted 
to good roads. As the Department of Agriculture will execute 
this bill, surely the proper committee to which to send it is the 
committee which is in constant relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As the requirements of the bill are com- 
plied with the reports will come to, and examinations be made 
by, the Committee on Agriculture. I submit, Mr. President—— 
1 BANKHEAD. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 

m 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the bill provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall make reports to Congress and not to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Secretary of Agriculture does 
make his reports to Congress, but the reports are referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. Senators upon committees know 
that the head of a department whose work is performed in con- 
nection with a particular committee comes before that commit- 
tee; his associates come before that committee; they cooperate 
with that committee; they study the problems with the com- 
mittee; and the committee of the Senate upon which will fall 
the responsibility for the administration of this bill will be 
the committee that deals with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, the bill has been sent to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The committee has had two meet- 
ings with reference to the bill. They were in session this morn- 
ing, and they have adjourned to meet on Saturday. The com- 
mittee this morning unanimously passed a resolution expressing 
the opinion that they had begun work upon the bill; that the 
bill had been properly referred to them, and advising that the 
Senate be requested to leave it there. 

Of course it is a matter for the Senate. If you wish to dis- 
charge the Committee on Agriculture after it has commenced 
work upon this bill, those of us upon that committee are ready 
to give up the bill; but we think that if the bill becomes a law 
the Committee on Agriculture will be called on to administer 
the bill, and, therefore, it is the proper committee to which the 
bill ought to have been referred. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
discharge the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from the 
further consideration of House bill 7617 and to refer it to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say a few words 
with relation to this matter before the question is submitted. 
The suggestion has been made that the bill should go to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads because of the fact 
that the authority to construct roads by the Federal Government 
is found in the clause of the Constitution relating to the trans- 
mission of the mails of the United States. As the Senator from 
Georgia has said, authority equally is found in the interstate- 
commerce clause, and also in the power to construct military 
roads, and both are also mentioned in this bill; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not take it that the constitutionality or uneonstitu- 
tionality of a bill makes it referable on that account to any 
particular committee. 

When the act comes to be construed by the courts, the sole 
question will be as to whether or not it is constitutional. If 
any committee whatever has jurisdiction of the question of 
whether a bill is constitutional, it is the Judiciary Committee, 
and that committee is composed of eminent lawyers, capable of 
determining the question of the constitutionality of any measure 
that is presented; yet bills naturally belonging to other com- 
mittees are not referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Therefore it seems to me that the determining factor as to where 
the bill should be referred does not depend upon whether the bill 
is constitutional or unconstitutional. 

When the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads was 
created there was never any intention in the mind of anybody 
that the Government should build roads for the postal routes; 
nobody ever suggested that. There never has been but one road, 
as I understand, to which the Government has ever contributed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does not the Senator know that both of the 
great parties of this country—practically all three of them, for 
that matter—have pledged their aid to the construction and 
maintenance of post roads in those words? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, well, that may be; but they did not 
declare that bills on the subject should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; they were for building post roads, not 
agricultural roads. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, it is absurd to suppose that the roads 
are to be solely for the transmission of the mails. We know 
that the object underlying them all is to get good roads. There 
is no doubt about that. The Government would be very foolish 
to expend millions and millions of dollars simply to let one 
carrier go over the road once a day or once every two days. 
While that may be the hinge upon which you can justify the 
constitutionality of the act, the ultimate purpose of it, as every- 
body knows, is to get good roads, so that the farmers can get 
their products to market, and so that in every way rural life 
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will be made more attractive to those who wish to pursue the 
occupation of farming. - 

The fact that a measure is constitutional or unconstitutional 
does not determine the committee to which it should be referred. 
There is contained in this bill a statement that it is also for 
the purpose of building roads for interstate commerce, and also 
for the purpose of building military roads. You can not segre- 
gate one object and say that one is of any greater importance 
than the other, as determining the committee to which a bill 
of this kind should be referred. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one more question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I will. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When a bill of similar import to this came 
over during the last Congress, was it not referred without objec- 
tion to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, that may be; but the fact is that the 
body of that bill and the body of this bill should not haye been 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
because they deal with the subject of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Every line that is contained in this bill makes some ref- 
erence to the Department of Agriculture, and provides that the 
Secretary of that department shall control the matter of build- 
ing and approving the roads, the payment of the money, and all 
the other detail work that is necessary in order to complete a 
road. 

Mr. President, from what fund is the money going to be appro- 
priated to pay for the construction of these roads? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator desire to ask me a 
question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to make a suggestion to the Senator. 
The Agricultural Department deals with a great many differ- 
ent questions. Its jurisdiction is very broad. It deals with 
questions with respect to which we derive our power of action 
from various and probably sundry provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Now, if before we refer a bill we must determine the 
source of our constitutional power to enact the proposed legis- 
lation, would we not necessarily have to deny the Committee on 
Agriculture the right to consider bills that relate to subjects the 
authority to legislate with respect to which is derived from some 
power in the Constitution other than that which authorizes the 
creation of an Agricultural Department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me the position of the Sen- 
ator is well taken. I can not conceive why, because there is 
a reference to the Constitution, one committee should have 
any preference over the other with relation to the measure. 
The bill may indirectly affect something within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee, but what committee does it most affect? 

Here is a bill which provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall do certain things. What committee has to pass 
upon the measures appropriating the amount of money that is 
to be spent in the building of roads? Is it the Post Office Com- 
mittee? Is it proposed in any of these measures that the money 
shall be taken out of the postal receipts of the United States? 
Oh, no. If it were provided in any of these bills that the roads 
should be paid for out of the receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, then there might be some reason, it seems to me, in sus- 
taining the position that it should be referred to the Post 
Oftice Committee; but no such suggestion has ever been made, 
either in the bill that came to this body at the last session or in 
this bill or in any of the bills that I have seen. 

The name of this committee is absolutely the only thing upon 
which those who advocate referring the bill to the Post Office 
Committee can hang a proposition of reference. What did that 
name mean at the time the committee was created? Did anybody 
eyer think of building a post road by the Government at that 
time? Oh, no. It was not expected. They were expected to 
select routes and provide that the mail should be transported 
over those routes; but such a thing as taking money out of the 
Treasury and appropriating it for that purpose was never 
dreamed of by anyone. Is it possible, where a committee was 
named under the state of facts that existed at that time, that, 
therefore, it should sweep within its jurisdiction everything that 
relates to roads? I think not. 

When this bill is enacted you will find that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under this bill, will send to the Congress of the 
United States a report and a statement with reference to the 
amount of money needed each year for certain roads, and that 
communication will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 
where recommendations will be made to the Congress as to what 


should be done in the presentation of a bill for the appropriations 
necessary. For that reason, it seems to me, the bill ought to 
go there. 

We have a bureau on good roads in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment now. Was the measure providing for that bureau referred 
to the Post Office Committee? If not, is it possible that the 
bureau is not constitutionally organized? Evidently the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and unquestion- 
ably that committee had jurisdiction, and has provided the 
moneys for the bureau each year and keeps in touch with it. 
But the Post Office Department would never keep in touch with 
the bill which is now under consideration if it should become a 
law. It would have nothing to do with it. We would simply 
pass the bill and thereafter refer the communications and the 
appropriations to the Agricultural Committee. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this bill is clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the Agricultural Committee, and that the 
reference ought to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. SHarrorH] is never more delightful than when he is 
engaged in the pleasant pastime of imagining an argument as 
having been made, in order that he may demolish it. 

I do not think anybody has suggested that because this bill 
may involve a constitutional question therefore it should go to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, or to any other 
particular committee. I am not sure whether this bill involves 
a constitutional question or not. What I do say, however, is 
that in my judgment Congress has no power to build roads or 
highways except under one or the other of the constitutional 
provisions to which I have directed attention. 

Congress may build a post road under the provision of the 
Constitution which gives it the power to establish post offices 
and post roads. If we are passing this bill under that power. 
then I say it is appropriate that the bill should go to the com- 
mittee which deals with that subject matter. 

Why do we create committees, and apportion jurisdiction to 
them, if it is not because they are to deal with those particular 
subjects—because they are constituted in such a way as to deal 
intelligently with those particular subjects? 

Of course, it is perfectly apparent that the ingenious gentle- 
men who drew this bill wrote in the provision that it should 
be administered by the Agricultural Department in order that 
it might go to the Agricultural Committee, for some reason or 
other. Does the Senator from Colorado suppose that if an 
equally ingenious gentleman were to write into the shipping 
bill a provision that the Agricultural Department should ad- 
minister that bill, it would thereby become an agricultural 
question, and the bill should go to the Agricultural Committee? 
If so, then it is a very simple thing to have nearly anything go 
to the Agricultural Committee which a Senator is interested in 
having go to that committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Has the Senator ever scen a bill for the construction 
of roads which provided that the revenue should come out of 
the postal receipts, or that the Postmaster General should have 
any connection whatever with it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am not familiar with 
the details of the various bills, and I do not care whether they 
so provide or not, because the question the Senator is asking me 
is wholly aside from the argument which I am making. I am 
making the argument that this appropriation can be justified 
only because it involves an expenditure for a post road or for 
one of these other matters I have named. If it involves an ex- 
penditure for a post road, obviously the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads is the fit committee to determine whether 
or not such an expenditure is justified. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee is not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That depends entirely upon what is in the 
bill, what the detail of it is. The most important thing to be 
determined in this case is the detail of this bill as to what power 
shall be vested in the man who is to contract with the States 
with relation to building these roads. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And inasmuch as the Post Office Depart- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with it, but according to this 
and all the other bills the Agricultural Department has, it seems 
to me there should be no question as to the appropriate refer- 
ence of this bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, the Senator from Colorado has 
made his argument twice—once in his own time and once in my 


time. Let me reply to it by saying that that is not, in my 


judgment. the important part of the bill. The details are un- 
important compared with the main question which is involved, 
as to whether or not we should make the expenditure at all. 
The details can be worked out. 
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Tt is a matter of a good deal of immateriality, to my mind, 
whether, when we have determined to make the expenditure, we 
intrust the expenditure to the Agricultural Department or the 


Interior Department or some other department. But I insist 
that if we provide for this appropriation it must be under one 
or the other of these clauses of the Constitution. 

If it is a military necessity that justifies the expenditure of 
this much money, then the Military Committee knows more about 
that than the Agricultural Committee does. If it is to regulate 
or facilitate interstate commerce, then the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce knows more about the subject than the Agri- 
cultural Committee. The main question is to determine whether 
or not we want to make the expenditure at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I will ask the Senator to pardon me 
for a moment. The bill should go, however, to one or the other 
of these three committees. Of course it very often happens 
that the subject matter of a bill is such that it may be appro- 
priately referred to one of two committees or one of three com- 
mittees; but the fact that it can only be referred to one of 
those two or one of those three committees does not justify us 
in referring it to a committee entirely outside of any of the 
three. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If, however, the Post Office Com- 
mittee could only consider its application to post roads and the 
Military Affairs Committee its application to the necessity for 
military roads and the Interstate Commerce Committee its ap- 
plication to interstate-commerce transportation, as you could not 
get the benefit of a committee that would handle all these neces- 
sities, is it not eminently proper that it should go where we do 
our read building? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, one of the things that 
inevitably must happen, no matter what the roads are used for, 
will be that they are to be used for post-office purposes. Tliat 
will be one of them. The bill itself recognizes that, because it 
says: 

Shall in certain cases aid the State in the construction, improvement, 


and maintenance of roads which may be used in the transportation of 
interstate commerce, military supplies, or postal matter. 


The bill further along allots the money as follows: 


Sixty-five thousand dollars to each State and one half of the re- 
mainder in the ratio which the population of each State bears to the 
population of all of the States as shown by the latest available Fed- 
eral census and the other half of such remainder in the ratio which 
the mileage of rural free delivery and star mail routes in such State 
bears to the mileage of rural free delivery and star mail routes of 
all the States. 

The roads are to be constructed with reference to that item; 
and among the three uses that I have mentioned, their use for 
post-office purposes clearly will be primary. 

Of course it is possible to refer a bill to two committees 
jointly, or a subcommittee of two committees, to consider it, 
and that might be done; but certainly it ought to go to one 
or the other. As it seems to me that the question of the use 
for postal purposes predominates, the Post Office Committee, 
in my judgment, is the appropriate committee to which It 
should be referred. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, as I have said, and as I 
think the Senate understands, the purpose of this bill is to 
maintain post roads. The provisions of all of these bills require 
that there shall be a division; that the State shall put up so 
much money and the Government so much money; and that 
the amount appropriated to each State shall be determined by 
the number of miles of post roads in that State. That is one 
of the facts that must be ascertained. That, of course, can 
be done only by the Post Office Department; and there are 
other things as to which it is absolutely essential that in- 
formation shall come from other departments. For instance, the 
Census Department must be consulted as to population, and so 
forth. 

I do not think there can be any doubt that the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee should have this bill. They have 
made the only appropriation that ever has been made by 
Congress to aid in the building of post roads. The Commiftee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads reported that appropriation. 
Nobody objected to it. The money was appropriated and ex- 
pended under the direction of the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No, it was not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think it was. 
_ clear recollection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] has referred to the fact that we have once 


That is my 


made an appropriation for building roads. I suppose he refers 
to the $500,000 appropriated for experimental legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I referred to that. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that long before 
that appropriation was made there had been organized in the 
Department of Agriculture a Bureau of Good Roads? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Oh, everybody knows that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that every Con- 
gress since the establishment of this bureau has been provid- 
ing appropriations, in the Agricultural appropriation bill, for 
the purpose of enabling that bureau to assist in the construc- 
tion of good roads in the States in conjunction with the States 
and communities, under the supervision of Government engi- 
neers, and that these roads were not technically constructed 
for the purpose of aiding the Post Office Department in connec- 
tion with the transportation of mails, but chiefly for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating to the communities in whick these roads 
were built the value and importance of improved, modernized 
roads? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina a question. Am I mistaken when 
I state that that appropriation, recommended by the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, was made on an amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator is not mistaken about the 
$500,000 appropriated for experimental roads referred to by 
him. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did not the Senator haye the amendment 
referred to that committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There was a bill pending before that com- 
mittee and it was offered as an amendment, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, There is one pending there now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; there was a bill pending before that 
committee, and this amendment was referred, of course, to the 
committee haying charge of that bill; but that does not answer 
the question. I have admitted that that particular bill, provid- 
ing for the construction of an experimental road, was referred 
to the Post Office Committee; but the question which I ask the 
Senator, and which the Senator has not answered, is if it is not 
a fact that anterior to the passage of that bill for years there 
had been organized in the Department of Agriculture a Good 
Roads Bureau? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I answered that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that that Good Roads Bureau has been, 
during all these years, receiving appropriations through the 
Agricultural appropriation bill for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction werk of good roads in various States and com- 
munities, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. I answered his question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I answered it by saying that every man in 
the United States, not only in the Senate but everywhere else, 
knew that the bureau was organized for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Every person in the United States knows 
that there is in the Agricultural Department now, and that 
there was in the Agricultural Department before the passage 
of this $500,000 appropriation, a Bureau of Good Roads; but 
that was not the question I asked the Senator 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We all admit that. I have stated that 
there was. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the question at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I answered it in the beginning by saying 
that everyone knew it, and I supposed the Senator from North 
Carolina also knew it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know it and everyone else knows it. But 
the question I asked the Senator was whether Congress, through 
the appropriations made in the Agricultural bill, has not been 
raising money for roads purposes for years and years before the 
passage of the bill appropriating $500,000 for experimental road 
construction? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I never heard of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator, then, if 
he does not know that that bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture has for years been spending from $25,000 to $30,000 a 
year for the purpose of helping the States, by way of supervision 
and otherwise, of this Union in the construction of standardized 
roads and that this money is carried in the Agricultural and 
not in the Post Office bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
North Carolina which department of the Government admin- 
isters the pure-food law? 

Mr. SIMMONS.’ The Agricultural Department. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry have anything to do with that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the Agricultural Committee recom- 
mends the appropriations for that purpose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not talking about that. I am talk- 
ing about the legislation itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I asked the Senator if any amendment or 
bill should be offered respecting the execution of our pure-food 
law or looking to the execution of our laws with reference to 
meat inspection, would it not go to the Agricultural Committee? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no telling what committee it 
would go to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the 
Agricultural Department has now and has had, and the Senator 
from Alabama knows it as well as I do, the control of appro- 
priations for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of law 
with reference to pure food and with reference to meat inspec- 
tion. The Senator knows, too, that we do not get our power to 
legislate with respect to these subjects from any law with refer- 
ence to the Agricultural Department, but that we get that power 
from the commerce clause of the Constitution. The Agricul- 
tural Committee has charge of legislation to execute these pur- 
poses, and yet the power to legislate upon those questions can 
not be found anywhere in the Constitution except in the com- 
merce clause, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Alabama was on his feet. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was simply on my feet to ask the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina if he was through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted to ask for a vote if he were 
through. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not through. 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to make a very good-natured suggestion 
to the Senator from North Carolina. I think the Senator will 
not be offended at it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No one can be offended at anything the good- 
natured Senator from Florida does. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator from North Carolina 
under what clause of the Constitution we have the power to 
build roads? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the clause with reference to post 
offices and post roads, with reference to military roads and in- 
terstate commerce. Those are the three sources of power. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is all, is it not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is enough. Is it not enough when you can 
assign three different sources of power? That would seem to 
be sufficient. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator does not contend that there is 
any pork-barrel clause of the Constitution to which this could 
be referred. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have no acquaintance with pork- 
barrel legislation whatever. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator evidently has not read this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has read this bill very care- 
fully, and the Senator discovered this in the reading of the 
bill, that the title of the bill declares that the legislation is 
in part for the purpose of promoting agriculture. Where did 
Congress get the power to create an Agricultural Department? 
If we have no constitutional power to promote agriculture, 
why have you instituted and established a Department of Agri- 
culture. The title of the bill says— 

To promote agriculture, afford better facilities for rural rta- 


tion and marketing farm products, and encourage the development of a 
general system of improved highways. 


That is declared to be the purpose of the bill. And then, Mr. 
President, after the purpose of the bill is thus specifically de- 
clared, it says when the roads are constructed they may be 
used as postal routes and for the transportation of interstate 
commerce, 

Now, Senators say that there is no constitutional power for 
this legislation except the power to establish postal roads, and 
because of that they contend that this bill can not be appro- 
priately referred except to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. I maintain that if an unconstitutional bill is intro- 
duced in this body it is entitled to reference, and in determining 
the question of reference the Senate does not undertake to de- 
cide that question. That question, in the first instance, is for 
the committee, and it is a question for the Senate after the 
committee has acted and reported. The bill is, in the first 
instance, referred to the committee that seems to have jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter and purpose as declared in the bill. 


This bill provides for roads for the promotion of agriculture, and 
so on, to be used for transportation in interstate commerce or in 
carrying the mails, and confers all power and jurisdiction in the 
execution of the mandate of Congress upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture. At no place in the bill, as the Senator from Georgia 
has said, is the Postmaster General mentioned, and no duties in 
its execution are imposed upon him. 

Mr. President, in the other House they have as we have a 
Post Roads Committee, but they have also a committee known 
as the Committee on Roads. When this bill was presented in 
that body it was not sent to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, but to the Committee on Roads. 

Mr. President, I have said this much about the matter because 
I think it is one of very great interest. I do not say that the 
Senator from Alabama wants this bill referred to his committee 
because he is opposed to the principle involved in it. I will 
not be as ungenerous to the Senator from Alabama as he has 
been to the author of this bill. The Senator intimates that the 
author of the bill wrote in the title the provision as to its pur- 
poses, to which I have called attention, with a view to depriving 
his committee of jurisdiction and sending it to some other com- 
mittee supposed to be more favorable to the legislation. I can 
not believe that; but if he did, Mr. President, it must have been 
because he felt that the Post Roads Committee was hostile to the 
legislation, and he wanted to get the legislation before a com- 
mittee that had not already prejudged the case. I do not know 
any more justification for this intimation than there would be 
for an intimation that the Senator from Alabama wants to get 
it before his committee for the purpose of smothering it, and, 
of course, I would make no such imputation against the honor- 
able Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of: 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to discharge the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry from the further con- 
sideration of House bill 7617 and to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, ; 


Mr. JAMES. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JAMES. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Myers Simmons 
Bankhead Hughes Nelson mith, Ariz. 
Beckham Husting Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Borah James Norris mith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Smoot 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak Oliver Sterlin. 
Jones Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter omas 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Thompson 
Clap Lea, S Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Lippitt Robi Walser? 
u Pon p obinson a 
Fall Lodge Saulsbury Warren 
Gallinger M mber Shafroth Weeks 
Harding McLean Sheppard Williams 
Hardwick Martine, N, J. Shields 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] is absent on account of illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 5 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Brapy] on account of illness. I will let this state- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsENpD]. He is compelled to be 
away on account of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. K 

The Senator from Alabama moves to discharge the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry from the further consideration of 
House bill 7617, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken by yeas and nays I think, in justice to myself, í 
should say just a word. 7 

The other day when I took the attitude I did in reference to 
the bill I was not as familiar with the bill and all the circum- 
stances surrounding it as I am now. In view of the fact that 
we have a Bureau of Good Roads under the Agricultural De- 
partment, and this legislation has already passed the House and 
been under discussion in the Agricultural Committee, and in 
view of the fact that it is the object of this legislation to get 
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good roads, no matter from what committee it may come, and 
it will ultimately have to stand upon its own merits before this 
body, I shall not vote for the reference of the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Groxna], and, in his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr], who is ab- 
sent, and in view of that fact I shall not vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], but I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirratan] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I inquire whether or not the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmrrH] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Maryland has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Then I withhold my vote, having a 
pair with that Senator. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH. I transfer my pair, which I announced a mo- 
ment ago, with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. FALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
thinking that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] 
had voted. Noticing that he has not voted, and having a pair 
with that Senator, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CrarKke] to the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Towxszxp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I transfer my general pair with 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtercH] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] ; and 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SuHerswan] with the Senator. 


from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 

Rankhead du Pont Lodge Shields 
Beckham Vietcher McCumber Smoot 
Borah Gallinger McLean Sterlin, 
Brandegee Hardi Martine, N J. Sutherland 
Broussard Hardwick yers Thomas 
Bryan Hitchcock Nelson Underwood 
Chamberlain Hughes O'Gorman Weeks 

‘lap ohnson, Me. Oliver Williams 
Clark. Wyo. Jones Penrose Works 
Cummins ne Pomerene 
Curtis Lippitt Saulsbury 

NAYS—30. 

Ashurst Lee, Md. Reed Stone 
Hollis Martin, Va Robinson Swanson 
Hosting Newlands Shafroth Thompson 

ames Overman Sheppard Tillman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Page Simmons Walsh 
Kenyon Phelan Smith, Ariz. Warren 
La Follette Poindexter Smith, Ga. 
Lea, Tenn, Ransdell Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Brady Culberson Kern Shively 
Burleigh Dillingham Lewis Smith, Md. 
Catron Fall Norris Smith, Mich, 

hilton Goff Owen Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Pittman Vardaman 
Colt Gronna Sherman Wadsworth 


So the motion to discharge the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry from the further consideration of House bill 7617 and 
refer it to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads was 
agreed to. 
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RELIEF OF THE ARMENIANS. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a concurrent resolution, and ask for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) was read, as 
follows: 


Whereas in countries now engaged in war there are several hundreds 
of thousands of Armenians in need of food, clothing, and shelter; 


and 

Whereas great numbers of them have been required by conditions 
growing out of the state of war to leave their homes and their 
property, deprived of opportunity to make provision for their most 
elementary wants, ca 


ani 

Whereas the ple of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this terrible plight of great numbers of human beings and 
have most generously responded to the cry for help whenever such 

an appeal has reached them: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in view of the misery, wretchedness, and hardships which these 
people are suffering, the President of the United States be respectfully 
asked to designate a day on which the citizens of this country may give 

ression to their sympathy by contributing to the funds now being 
raised for the relief of the Armenians in the belligerent countries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
concurrent resolution, but I send to the desk a newspaper 
clipping, which I ask the Secretary to read in connection 
with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to reserve the right 
to object. I am anxious to proceed with the consideration of 
the calendar regularly. 

x DGE. I can not think that this resolution will cause 
any debate whatever. It is precisely similar to the resolution 
relative to the Polish people and the one in relation to the Jews. 
The Armenians are in an equally evil plight. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With that understanding, I make no ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
newspaper clipping which has been sent to the desk by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SAYS TURKS MADE TORCH OF AMERICAN—-ESCAPED MEDICAL MISSIONAKY 
RECOUNTS GHASTLY CRIMES AGAINST CHRISTIANS. 


Prrrocrap, January 18. 

Dr. Jacob Sargis, an American Methodist medical missionary, who has 
arrived in Petrograd after narrowly escaping death at the hands of the 
Turks and Kurds in Urumiah, Persian Armenia, asserts that among 
the outrages committed against the Christian refugees was the burning 
to death of an American doctor named Simon, or Shimmun, as he was 
known there. His identity was not further established, but the story 
of the outrage, as told by Dr. Sargis, was as follows: 

“Dr. Shimmun was in the village of Supurghan when the Turks 
attacked that place. Ile was among those who took refuge on a moun- 
tain near the lakes. He was captured and told that since he had been 
a good doctor and had helped the wounded, they would not kill him, 
but that he must accept the Mohammedan faith. He refused. 

“They poured oll on him and, before applying the torch, they gave 
him another chance to forsake his religion. Again he refused, and they 
set his clothes afire. While running in agony from the flames the Turks 
shot him several times. After he fell to the ground unconscious they 
hacked his head off.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am a little astonished that a 
newspaper clipping of that character—from what source it comes 
we are not advised—should be presented in connection with this 
resolution. The resolution is a very proper appeal to the 
generosity, the sympathy, and the liberality of the American 
people in the hope of affording some measure of succor to a 
large number of men, women, and children who are suffering from 
the sad effects of the war. This clipping, I presume, is intended 
to give to this resolution—a resolution of high character and 
noble purpose—a kind of partisan color. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is aware that I did not present the 
clipping. 

Mr. STONE. It is in line with some other things which have 
been presented here from time to time, but it seems to me that 
it is wholly out of place, especially at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offered the resolution; I did 
not present the newspaper clipping. E 

Mr. STONE. I know the Senator did not present the clipping ; 
the Senator from Idaho sent it to the desk, but for what purpose 
he sent it it is difficult to say. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply wanted to accentuate 
the situation in that country. I trust it has not become improper 
for the Senate of the United States to know how citizens of the 
United States are being treated in other countries. I trust, Mr. 


ng starvation, disease, and untold suffering; 
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President, we have not become so supinely cowardly as to dread 
publicity of facts concerning the treatment of our citizens abroad. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not think we have become 
so supinely cowardly, or so cowardly in any other way, as to 
desire to conceal from the American people any facts showing 
mistreatment of American citizens by any power in the world. 
The clipping which the Senator from Idaho has sent up to be 
read in this connection, however, is from, or is supposed to be 
from, a newspaper, and the American people get their informa- 
tion very largely from newspapers. There can be no question 
in my mind that the purpose of the Senator from Idaho in 
sending that paper here at this time was not to inform the 
American people so much as to give, even to a resolution of this 
character, some partisan coloring, and I do not think it a proper 
or even a creditable thing to do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this article can not possibly 
reflect upon one more than another. There is not a word in it 
nor an insinuation in it which reflects upon anybody. 

Mr. STONE. What did the Senator send it up for 

Mr. BORAH. I sent it to the desk for the very reason that 
I stated. I think it is well for us to know and well for the public 
to know precisely what is transpiring. It has to do with a great 
many things which are before Congress. 

Mr. STONE. What paper is that clipping from? 

Mr. BORAH. It is from a New York paper; I have forgotten 
which one; but it was published in several. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator does not even know the paper that 
printed it, and even the account itself is not very well veri- 
fied. It leaves a question even as to whether the man was an 
American citizen. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, there is absolute proof. 

Mr. STONE. It was a partisan purpose, Mr. President, the 
Senator had in view and in line with other things that he has 
been doing here in the Senate. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
wants to assume that that is a reflection upon his party, I have 
nothing to say as to that. If he is going to rise here whenever 
anything of that kind is put in the Recorp without any refer- 
ence to the administration and assume that it is a reflection 
upon the administration, that is the business of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SroNE. I merely meant to say, Mr. President, that the 
intention of the Senator from Idaho manifestly was to make 
some reflection. 

Mr. BORAH. The only one here who has accentuated the par- 
tisanship of the matter or suggested it is the Senator from 
Missouri, and it must be by reason of the fact that there is 
some consciousness upon his part that it is a reflection on his 
party to have these facts revealed. 

Mr. STONE. I am quite conscious that it is partisan in 


urpose. 
p Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am strongly in favor of 
this resolution, and I desire to say just a word. We had a day 
set apart to raise funds for the Poles, a people who are in dire 
distress. Unless the newspaper press has been wrong in the 
statement, the relief for those people has been held up by the 
British Government, the British Government not allowing that 
relief to be sent to the Polish people. I trust that if this reso- 
lution is agreed to Great Britain will not interpose to prevent 
relief being sent to the Armenians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, OR CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, I wish to call up Order of 
Business 78, Senate bill 3391, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. The bill is absolutely necessary or the statute of 
limitations will run by the 4th of March next, against the 
law which is now standing, which the bill proposes to extend 
for two years. 

The bill is very short and provides that land belonging to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad may be exchanged for 
scrip and the scrip located before the 4th of March next, and 
as that time will soon run out this bill extends the time for 
allowing it to be done. The land that they want to exchange 
is land upon which Indians are living, and the department 
wants it for the use of the Indians. That land is generally coal 
land, and the lands which they ask to have taken in exchange 
for them are not allowed to have coal. The bill is for the benefit 
of the Government, and I hope that it will be allowed to pass at 
once so that it can be promptly taken up in the House. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I shall be compelled to ask 
for the regular order. A resolution has been pending here for 
some days, which has been debated and ought to be disposed of, 


Mr. CATRON, This bill will take but a minute. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The morning business is not closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to be an objection. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Are there any further resolutions 
to be submitted? [A pause.] Morning business is closed, and 
the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary will 
state the first bill on the calendar, 


THE CALENDAR. 


The bill (S. 1053) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, 
and for other purposes, was announced as first in order on the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that a bill has already 
passed the House with the same object as this bill. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands is holding hearings upon the same bill. 
For that reason I ask that this bill may go over, because I 
think the program will be that whenever the Public Lands Com- 
mittee agrees upon the House bill it will report it and ask that 
it be substituted for this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I move that Order of 
Business 33, Senate joint resolution 60, which has been debated 
at some length, be taken up. It is a joint resolution creating a 
joint subcommittee from the membership of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate joint 
resolution 60. 

The motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICATION OF LAND-OFFICE NOTICES. 


The bill (S. 1062) relating to the duties of registers of United 
States land offices and the publication in newspapers of official 
land-office notices was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 5, after the word “him,” it 
is proposed to insert “or, in case of a public-land entry, by the 
entryman.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask whether the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS! 
has been acted upon, or whether it is pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MYERS subsequently said: I move that the vote by 
which Senate bill 1062 was passed a few minutes ago be recon- 
sidered. It is my bill; I am the author of it. I was much in- 
terested in it and in a number of amendments which were pend- 
ing. It was called on the calendar during my absence, when I 
was not here, and I knew nothing about it. I very earnestly 
desire to have the vote reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, the motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

Mr. MYERS. Can the vote be reconsidered now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Chair 
will put the question. The question is on the motion to recon- 
sider the votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reuding 
and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the bill take its place on the cnlen- 
dar where it was before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. I also ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which each one of the two amendments to Senate bill 1062 was 
adopted be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The action of the body in passing the 
bill has been reconsidered, has it not? 

Mr. MYERS. The action of the Senate in passing the bil! was 
reconsidered, but not the action of the “enate in adopting the 
amendments. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Personally I know nothing about the 
merits of the amendments, but the Senator by the reconsi:lera- 


tion of the bill has left it on the calendar. Many Senators who 
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spoke about the bill heretofore are not present, and I do not 
want to give unanimous consent to reconsider the action of the 
Senate on the amendments. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the bill ought to be allowed to go on 
the calendar in exactly the same condition it was on the cal- 
endar, without any amendment, before it was considered to-day, 
I think that is only fair to all parties. 

Mr. SMOOT entered the Chamber. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Utah is now on the 
floor, he having just entered the Chamber, and I leave it to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no objection whatever 
to the request made by the Senator from Montana to recon- 
sider the bill and place it upon the calendar in the same posi- 
tion it held before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be recon- 
sidered, without objection. 

Mr. MYERS, And that the vote upon the amendments as 
well be reconsidered and the bill be placed on the calendar just 
as it was before. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. That is unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The request, I understand, is not, then, to con- 
sider the bill further. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The position which the Senator from Mon- 
tana takes is that it is necessary to reconsider the amendments 
that were adopted, and I think it is. f 

Mr. MYERS. That has been done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If that has been done, that puts it in a 
situation that is all right. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Chair if the bill is on the calendar 
now in exactly the same condition it was at the close of busi- 


ness yesterday. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 
In other words, the bill will go back as No. 9 


Mr. SMOOT, 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
votes by which the bill was passed and the amendments agreed 
to have been reconsidered, 

Mr. MYERS. And the bill is on the calendar as it was yes- 

terday. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be. The clerks at the 
desk inform the Chair that the bill came before the Senate this 
morning with the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. FALL] pending. 

Mr. MYERS. I know that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado had already been agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I simply want to say in this 
connection that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] 
was very much interested in the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. ‘This is not depriving him of any right. It is 
simply having the bill go on the calendar in the same way it 
was at 12 o'clock to-day, when the Senate opened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will leave the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] pending when the bill 
comes before the Senate again. 

Mr. MYERS. I am not trying to take away any right from 
anyone, and I do not want any of my own rights taken away 
in my absence. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to the course proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the bill goes to the calendar in the same position as though it 
had not been renched and considered to-day. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 609) to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Pocahontas at Jamestown, Va., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 611) for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Matthew Fontaine Maury, of Virginia, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States conferring upon women 
the right of suffrage, was announced as next in order, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been asked by my col- 
league [Mr. S J to state to the Senate, if that joint 
resolution should come up in his absence, that he would not 
like to have it considered. For that reason I ask that the joint 
resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over, 


BEVERLY E. WHITEHEAD. 

The bill (S. 707) for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, with an amendment, on page 1, line 13, after 
the date “1903” to insert “ Provided, That not exceeding 25 
per cent attorney’s fee is allowed,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $102.60 to Beverly 
B. Whitehead for the balance due him for the transportation of the 
United States mails under contract prior to May 31, 1861, on route 
No. 6199, Georgia, said balance having been ant due by the Auditor 
for the Post ce Department and reported to the Senate by the Audi- 
tor for the Post Office Department on January 17, 1903: Provided, 
That not exceeding 25 per cent attorney's fee is allowed. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is there a written report 
in this case? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think there ought to be reports in all 
such cases, Mr. President, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SAN ANTONIO BICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to provide for holding the 
San Antonio Bicentennial Exposition in 1918 was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mir. President, when this joint resolution was 
reached before, I objected to its consideration. The junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is temporarily absent 
from the Chamber. I have some amendments to offer which I 
think the Senator from Texas will accept, and therefore I 
cimply ask that it may be temporarily passed over. If the Sca- 
ator comes into the Chamber before 2 o'clock, it can then be 
considered, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to ask what was done with Senate joint resolution 
72. I did not hear it called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was passed over temporarily, at 
the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], on account 
of the absence of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is satisfactory, I did 
not happen to catch that. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Iwill say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
if the Senator from Texas had been in the Chamber at the time 
I would not have objected to the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to considering it at this 
time, now that he is here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I was called out of the 
Chamber temporarily. I wish to say that it is satisfactóry to me 
to haye the joint resolution go over for to-day. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2406) to amend section 162 of the act tọ codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 8, 1911, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating a joint subcom- 
mittee from the membership of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legis- 
lation relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of 
such subcommittee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire to postpone or 
delay the consideration of this joint resolution, but it will be 
impossible to dispose of it in five minutes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator from Idaho that 
whilst the bill of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
has been made the unfinished business, I believe he has indi- 
cated a willingness, when it comes up at 2 o'clock, to allow me 
to dispose of this matter, provided it can be done within a 
reasonable time. 

Mr, BORAH, Very well. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I will state, Mr. President 

Mr. CATRON. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
be passed over under the rule. 


PROTECTION OF GAME IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


The bill (S. 3205) to amend “An act to protect the birds and 
animals in Yellowstone National Park, and to punish crimes in 
said park, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1894, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the following paragraph, forming part of 
section 4 of an act entitled “An act to protect the birds and animals in 
Yellowstone National Park, and to punish crimes in said park, and 
for other purposes,“ approved May 7, 1894, to wit: 

“Any person found ilty of violating any of the provisions of this 
act or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Interior with reference to the 1 und care of the park, 
or for the protection of the property therein, for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, 
or wonderful objects within said rk, or for the protection of the 
animals, birds, and fish in the said park, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be subjected to a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the proceedings,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Any person found guilty of violating any of the provisions of this 
act or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the Secretary 
of the Interior with reference to the management and care of the park, 
or for the protection of the property therein, for the preservation from 
injury or spoliation of timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities, or 
wonderful objects within said park, or for the protection of the animals, 
birds, and fish in the said park, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, amd shall be subjected to a fine of not more than $500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, and be adjudged to 
pay all costs of the pr ings.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3331. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of dams across navigable waters,” 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 
23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and development 
of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, 

Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Senate. After having spoken, 
with interruptions, for nearly two hours and a half he said: 
Mr. President, I think I shall have to decline to yield further. 
If allowed to proceed, I can finish in a very few minutes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? I am very anxious, as the Senator 
knows, to move an executive session. How long does the Senator 
think it will take him to conclude? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I thought when I began that I would finish 
in less than an hour, and I myself have occupied only about 
that time, although it has been nearly three hours since I took 
the floor. In view of the Senator's desire to move to go into 
executive session I will ask that the pending bill be laid aside 
temporarily, and I will yield the floor. 

[The speech of Mr. Snaps is printed in the Appendix.] 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I am very much obliged to the Senator. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 35 min- 
utes spent in executive session the Senate, in executive session 
(at 6 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.), took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 10, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, February 9, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude and praise to Thee, O God 
our heavenly Father, for Thy goodness and for Thy wonderful 
works to the children of men, the intellectual gifts with which 
Thou hast endowed us, the tender and sweet affections which 
hallow our homes, for our great and growing Republic, for the 
religion which makes for righteousness in the soul. Help us to 
show our appreciation of these gifts and inestimable blessings by 
using but never abusing them, that we may be worthy of Thy 
love and protection. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


about said congress proper 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
i of Michigan, on account of serious illness in his 
amily. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to move the election of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, and also the election of other members 
to fill some vacancies on other committees, a list of which I 
send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
business to which the gentleman from North Carolina refers 
on Calendar Wednesday? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the list. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee on Flood Control: Benjamin G. E ag: geo of 5 
(chairman), Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee, Mar II. Foster of Illi- 
nois, Cyrus Cline of Indiana, Joseph J. Russell of Missouri, Robert 
Crosser of Ohio, Carl Vinson of Georgia, Jef: McLemore of Texas, 
Riley J. Wilson of Louisiana, William A. Rodenberg of Illinois, Charles 
F. Curry of California, Charles C. Kearns of Ohio, James W. Husted 
3 fork, William R. Wood of Indiana, and Whitmell P. Martin of 

uisiana, 


To fill vacancies on the following committees: 


Elections No. 1: Joseph B. Thompson of Oklahoma. 
Rivers and Harbors: II. Garland Dupré of Louisiana. 
Judiciary : J. Randall Walker of Georgia. 
Foreign Affairs: Joseph B. Thompson cf Oklahoma. 
Indians Affairs: William Webb Venable of Mississippi. 
Expenses in the Department of Commerce: William Webb Venable 
of M amy i 
Patents: William Webb Venable of Mississippi. 
Invalid Pensions : Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, and Warren 
Worth Bailey of Pennsylvania. 
District of Columbia: Michael E. Burke of Wisconsin, 
5 Arts and Expositions: William Webb Venable of Missis- 
sippi. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of these 
gentlemen to the committees named. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I have been out of Congress for 
four years and have only an indefinite recollection of the new 
rules. Is there not a provision in the rules of the Congress that 
the committees shall elect their own chairmen? 

The SPEBAKER. There is not. Are there any other nomina- 
tions? If not, they will be closed. Without objection, these 
various gentlemen will be considered as elected to the com- 
mittees named. 

There was no objection. 


CONGRESS OF NEUTRAL NATIONS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the world has stood 
aghast for a year and a half or more at the horrible war pre- 
vailing in Europe, and I desire now to read a resolution (II. J. 
Res, 147) which I propose to offer. It is as follows: 


Resolved, ctc., First. That the poole of the United States of America 
being a peace-loving people, oppos to oppression and aggression o 
every character and form, and thoroughly wedded to the governmental 
idea that each and every nation of the earth, weak or strong, should be 
allowed to work out its own destiny without molestation on the part of 
any other nation, do hereby declare an absolute and strict neutrality as 
between each and all the nations of the earth now engaged in war. 

Second. That the people of the United States view with horror the 
awful war now being waged across the seas and sincerely desire, in 
the interest of humanity and civilization, that the said war may be 
brought to an end at as early a day as possible In a manner which will 
be honorable to each and all the . 

Third. That, with a view to seeking such an honorable termination 
of hostilities, the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and requested to invite the supreme magistrate or ruler of 
each and every nation of the earth not engaged in the present war and, 
like the United States, neutral as between the contending parties, to 
send two representatives each to a congress of neutral nations, to be 
held at the city of Washington, D. C., United States of America, at 
such time as the President ag! name, to take counsel with each other 
and consider in what manner the neutral nations may be of service in 
bringing the war to an end and restoring ce to the distressed lands 
of our brothers across the seas, and for the further purpose of taking 
counsel opaa in order to agree upon and define the rights of citizens 
of neutral nations upon the high seas during the continuance of 
hostilities should their efforts to secure peace prove unavailing. 

Fourth. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint two able 
and discreet persons to represent the United States at said congress. 

Fifth that the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may neces- 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, is 
ted to Day any and all N expenses in and 

y chargeable to the United States, 


sary, out of an 
hereby appropr' 
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Mr. Speaker, I know of no other way officially that the 
United States and the neutral nations of the earth can do their 
duty in the premises in endeavoring to secure peace among these 
nations across the water. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which he has read. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

address the House for 20 minutes on next Saturday, the an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, after the Journal 
has been approved and the business on the Speaker's table dis- 
posed of. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday next, the anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, he be allowed to address the House 
for 20 minutes on the life and character of Abraham Lincoln 
after the Journal has been approved and the business on the 
Speaker's table disposed of. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—and I do not intend to object finally—I will ask to 
have coupled with that the consent of the House to first read the 
address of Abraham Lincoln delivered at Gettysburg. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I would have no objection to 
that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks leave to 
read the Gettysburg address of Abraham Lincoln on Saturday 
next, before the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WHEELER] ad- 
dresses the House. Is there objection to either one of these 
requests? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WITHERSPOON, 


Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, March 5, 1916, be set aside for appropriate memorial 
exercises on the life, character, and work of Hon. S. A. WITHER- 
spoon, late a Representative from the State of Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, March 5, 1916, be set aside as a day 
on which to memorialize his predecessor in Congress, Mr. 
WITHERSPOON. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees, 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 

Mr. ALEXANDER (when the Committee on Patents was 
called). Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mon- 
RISON], chairman of the Committee on Patents, is absent, and 
as ranking member of that committee and by direction of the 
committee, I call up the bill S. 900, amending sections 476, 477, 
and 440 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That section 476 of the Revised Statutes be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 476. There shall be in the Patent Office a Commissioner of 
Patents, one first tant commissioner, one assistant commissioner, 
and five examiners in chief, who shall be ae by the Presiden 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The first assistan 
commissioner and the assistant commissioner shall perform such duties 
pertaining to the office of commissioner as may be assigned to them 
respectively, from time to time by the Commissioner of Patents. All 
other officers, clerks, and employees authorized by law for the office 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior * the nomina- 
tion of the Commissioner of Patents, in accordance with existing law.” 

Se 2. That section 477 of the Revised Statutes be amended to read 
as follows; 

“Sec. 477. The salaries of the officers mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion shall be as follows: 

“ The Commissioner of Patents, $5,000 a year. 

„The First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, $4,500 a year. 

“The Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 83,500 a year. 

“ Five examiners in chief, $3,500 a year each.” 

Sec. 3. That so much of section 440 of the Revised Statutes as fol- 
lows the words “ In the Patent Office,” and refers to said office only, be 
amended to read as follows: 

80 One chief clerk, who shall be qualified to act as a principal ex- 
aminer. 

ee librarian, who shall be qualified to act as an assistant ex- 
aminer. 

Five law examiners. 

One examiner of classification. 

“One examiner of interferences. 

“ One examiner of trade-marks and designs. 

“One first assistant examiner of trade-marks and designs. 

Six assistant examiners of trade-marks and designs. 

“ Forty-three principal examiners. 

“ Bighty-six first assistant examiners. 

“ Eighty-six second assistant examiners. 

“Eighty-six third assistant examiners. 


“ Bighty-six fourth assistant examiners; and such other examiners 
and assistant examiners in the various grades as the Congress shall 
from time to time provide for.“ 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 900), with Mr. Garrett in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate bill 900, an act amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know what this bill is. The 
Clerk has just gotten to the point where we are enabled to tell. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is a bill to revise the inspector force 
in the Patent Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pausc.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to re- 
organize the examining corps of the Patent Office by amending 
sections 476, 477, and 440 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States so as to put into the Revised Statutes certain provisions 
which have been carried in appropriation bills, and other changes 
which I will undertake to point out specifically. The bill makes 
no change in salary from the salaries carried in the appropria- 
tion bills for some years past and creates no new offices. But, 
as will be indicated, it changes the number of employees. The 
greatest and most important change proposed is to equalize the 
number of first, second, third, and fourth assistant examiners. 
At present there are 110 fourth assistants, 88 third, 73 second, 
and 63 first. Now, the Commissioner says this is objectionable 
for the following reasons: 


Each 3 examiner has to supervise the work of twice as many 
assistants as was the case 30 years ago. It is not practicable to increase 
the number of primary examiners, because it splits up the classes to an 
inadvisable extent, and the 9 for an excessive number of 
assistants 8 to the number of primary examiners is to have 
more assistants of higher grades and therefore better trained in their 
work and with better knowledge of their classes. There are on an 
average 23 fourth assistants and 13 first assistants to each division. 
I ore proposing to equalize this and to have 2 for each division in each 
grade, 

The proposed change will also tend to keep the assistants longer in the 
office, because of the increase of the rate of promotion. During the 
first two or three years the assistants are of comparatively slight value. 
The present minimum salary is necessary to get the class of men we 
need, but it is only by keeping them here for 8 or 10 years that the 
average quality of service that is required can be secured. The increase 
in the N ee p annum by reason of the equalization of the 
number of assistants is less than $23,000, and as the total appropria- 
tions for salaries for the whole number of assistants is more than 
$600,000, this sligħt increase in salary of the assistants will be far 
outweighed by the percentage of increase of efficiency. 


There are other changes which I will indicate: 

First. The bill rape specifically for the post of first assistant 
commissioner, an office created by the appropriation act of 1909, and 
fixes his salary at $4,500, which has been the salary since the office 
was established. 

This office has been created and the office provided for in the 
appropriation bills, but has not been written into the Revised 
Statutes. 


Second. It states the duties of the two assistant commissioners. 
Third. It increases the number of examiners in chief from three to 
five. The reason for this amendment is that the board passes on appeals 
aggrega about 1,100 per year. This is more than three men can 
properly 
which na 


pe upon. The delay and inadequate consideration of cases 
ally follow create unnecessary further appeals with consc- 
quent expense and loss of time for applicants and a diversion of the 
attention of the commissioner from other useful work. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I notice here in line 16, page 2—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentlenian will permit, I prefer to 
make my statement first and then I will answer his question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is on the very point about 
which I desired to ask. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Very well; ask the question. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was just going to question the necessity 
of these five examiners in chief, There are three now, as I 
understand. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, Yes, 
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Mr, RAYBURN. And I am informed by folks who have to do 
with this department that these men are now and have been 
absolutely up with their work, and they question very strenu- 
ously the necessity of adding these two new examiners in 
chief and say that if they are not absolutely needed they would 
gum the work up more than to have only three when they 
contend that the three examiners are up with their work 
entirely. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Now, I will give you the statement of 
the commissioner in that regard. Commissioner Ewing, at the 
hearing before the committee, in answer to a question, made 
this statement : 

The examiners in chief are charged with the duty of hearing appeals 
from the primary examiners and from the examiners on interferences, 
There are three of them, and there is no provision of law whereby an 
examiner can be assigned to sit with them; therefore if one of them is 
sick their work is badly handicapped. If two of them are ill, as hap- 
pened about a year ago, the board is put out of business, As a matter 
of fact, there is ample work for five men if the work is properly done 
and done as thoroughly as it ought to be done, and three would make 
a quorum, and there would always be a body of three sitting. That is 
why I have asked for five examiners in chief. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Just one word further. I do not notice 
that the commissioner states, nor is the assertion made, that 
they have been behind, except when two of them happened to 
be sick a little while. It seems to me that somebody ought to 
know if they are behind with their work there before it would 
be necessary to add these two members to that corps. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My information from the commissioner 
is to the effect that this increase was desired in order to facili- 
tate the work of the department and prevent unnecessary delays. 
Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] desire to ask 
me a question? z 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I simply wanted to ask a question 
suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Now, I understand that the work performed by these exam- 
iners in chief is practically, if not entirely, current at the 
present time, taking into consideration the fact that two years 
ago two of these examiners were ill. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the work performed by these examiners in chief is cur- 
rent or as near current as it is possible to make it, taking into 
consideration the fact that they have to set these hearings and 
give lawyers who want to be heard time and opportunity to 
make their argument. Now, if their work is practically cur- 
rent, or is as nearly so as it can be, I do not see any real neces- 
sity for adding to the board and making it five instead of three. 
As a matter of fact, the entire board has to pass upon every 
single, individual case that comes before it whether you make 
it five or make it ten. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Under the law I suppose a majority of 
the board can sit and hear these cases and pass on them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If one of these members should 
happen to be sick, of course it is for a limited period, and in a 
contested case, or where two members disagree, the case can 
be set over as it is in cases of appellate courts where there 
are only three members. But to make the board five, in order 
to take care of the possibility of some member being sick, seems 
to me is creating a force that is not needed, judging from the 
information I have had on the subject, and that is what I 
wanted the gentleman to enlighten the committee on. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I believe the gentleman is a member 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, before 
whom the commissioner appeared recently with reference to 
the provision for these various officers. Did the gentleman 
inquire of him as regards the necessity for this increase? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The commissioner made a state- 
ment, and a very strong one, in favor of having five instead of 
three, but, as I gather, the reason for it is the same reason 
as given by the gentleman now, and that is that there is a pos- 
sibility that some one of these present examiners in chief may 
become ill or for some other reason may not be able to attend 
the meeting of the board, and if he had five he would always 
have the guaranty that at least three would be present. But I 
am frank to say that reason did not appeal to me very much. 

- Mr. ALEXANDER. Here is what the commissioner stated 
in his letter to the committee, reenforced by his statement 
before the committee. He said: 

It increases the number of examiners in chief from three to five. The 
reason for this amendment is that the board passes upon appeals aggre- 
gating about 1,100 per year. > 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How many of those, if you will 
pardon me, are interference cases and how many of the kind 
that are more or less informal? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know. He says: 


This is more than three men can properly pass upon. The delay and 
inadequate consideration of cases which naturally follow create un- 
necessary further appeals, with consequent expense and loss of time 


to applicants and a diversion of the attention of the commissioner from 
other useful work. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, as I understand it, it is not 
proposed to create a new board, but these appeals will come be- 
fore this same board, consisting of five instead of three mem- 
bers, if this law is passed. Now, I could see some reason for 
that, and really I could understand how it would expedite the 
work, if there were to be two boards instead of one; but under 
this law we have one board and five gentlemen sitting upon that 
board. I take it that every one of the fiye would insist on know- 
ing what is in the particular case before that board, and they 
will insist upon investigating and knowing the facts, naturally, 
before they sign an opinion as members of the board. Now, I 
fail to see how the appointment of additional examiners in 
chief will serve to expedite the business before the board in 
disposing of these appeals. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman’s argument is sound, 
there would be no reason for increasing the number of judges 
on the bench, for the reason that it is assumed, and properly 
so, that all judges should familiarize themselves with the record 
in each case. I understand that it is a fact that these chief 
examiners, on account of the pressure of the work, sometimes 
O. K. the opinions of law clerks which are presented to them 
and promulgate them as the opinions of the board. Now, I think 
that was stated by the commissioner somewhere in the hear- 
ings. I would think each examiner should examine the record 
for himself before writing or concurring in an opinion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have never understood that 
these present examiners in chief were complaining of the work 
they have to do. With such a court as that to which the gentle- 
man refers, it is always possible to relieve the members of the 
court of a great burden of work they have to perform. But I 
do not understand that to be the proposition here. It is not to 
relieve these three men of the work they have to do, but, as I 
say, to provide a quorum in ease one is ill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I believe there have been delays in hav- 
ing these cases adjudicated. Just where the fault lies I do not 
know. The commissioner wishes to organize the examining 
corps to facilitate the work of the Patent Office and have the 
cases disposed of more promptly; and he regards this increase 
in the number of examiners in chief made as essential in order 
to do so. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, these three officers are presi- 
dential officers, as I understand it. If any one of these three 
are incapable of doing the work, or are not performing the work 
properly, there is a way to get at that without adding the bur- 
den of $7,000 in salaries. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There is no complaint that they are not 
properly performing their duties. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RAYBURN] stated a while ago, the answer as to whether 
or not they are doing their work lies in the fact that the work 
is current to-day, if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I yield. 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand, the gentleman says there 
are one or two of these men, assistants, who are appropriated 
for but not established by law? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not of this grade. 

Mr. FOSTER. I mean of these assistant commissioners— 
two additional examiners in chief. ö 

Mr. ALEXANDER. None of these. The chief examiners 

Mr. FOSTER. I mean the commissioners. They are fixed 
by law now, are they not? If they were appropriated for last 
year, they are. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman refers to the two as- 
sistant commissioners, he is right; but that is not what we are 
talking about now. We are talking about examiners in chief, 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Of course, the first assistant and assist- 
ant commissioner are already provided for. These officers 
have been provided for in appropriation bills, but the statute 
does not provide for them. 

Mr. FOSTER. I call the gentleman's attention to the appro- 
priation bill of last year, which did fix these officers as perma- 
nent. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Well, we are writing the amendment 
into the statute now by amending the statute itself; that is all. 

Mr. Chairman, the only reasons for these additional chief 
examiners, as stated by the commissioner, are, first, that in 
the absence of one of the chief examiners there is no provision 
of law by which another may be substituted for him; and, 
second, in the absence of two and the failure of a quorum, the 
hearing of appeals by the board would be temporarily sus- 
pended, The purpose of providing for these two additional 
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chief examiners is to make the work more efficient and to pro- 
vide for its continuance and to facilitate the disposition of 
these appeals and avoid delay and complaint on the part of the 
public; and, after, hearing the Commissioner of Patents, the 
committee were unanimous in the opinion that these additional 
examiners should be provided for. 

For a number of years the appropriation act has provided 
that the chief clerk shall be qualified to act as principal ex- 
aminer, and we have simply put that provision into the statute. 
This is regarded as very important, because an enormous amount 
of mail reaching the office contains inquiries which can be an- 
swered by the chief clerk if he is thoroughly familiar with the 
work of the office. 

Then, fifth, the librarian should be qualified to act as assist- 
ant examiner, because the library is primarily intended for use 
in making searches. Sixth, while there are at present two law 
examiners provided by the statute, they are both designed to 
supervise the initiation of interferences. The commissioner 
asks that they be increased to five, the other three being needed 
to do supervisory work. Two of the three have already been 
provided for. They were proyided for in the last appropriation 
bill. The commissioner is asking, therefore, for one additional 
law examiner. 

Then, seventh, the post of examiner in charge of Classifica- 
tion work was established by the appropriation act of 1909 and 
has been continued ever since. There is no work of the office 
that is more difficult, and it is a continuing work, since the 
classification must always be under revision. We have simply 
written that into the statute. There is no increase of offices, 

Eiglith, the changes of salary indicated are all merely fixing 
salaries which have been in appropriation acts for a number of 
years past. 

Ninth, the omission of the provision that two of the second 
assistant examiners shall be women is not intended to exclude 
them, but to remove the possible limitation upon the commis- 
sioner. Women make excellent assistant examiners, and are ap- 
pointed whenever opportunity arises, The existing law says two 
of them may be women. That provision is simply stricken out 
for that reason. 

Tenth, the grades of first, second, third, and fourth assistant 
examiners, heretofore made a part of the appropriation act, but 
for several years omitted—the difference being indicated only 
by the difference of salary—are reestablished, and the grade of 
fourth assistant examiner will for the first time be placed in 
the Revised Statutes, it having so far been carried in the ap- 
propriation act only. 

Under the law there are now 68 first assistant examiners at 
a salary of $2,500 a year each. This bill increases the number 
to 86, making an inerease of 23. The number of second assist- 
ant examiners under the existing law is 73. This bill increases 
the number by 13. Their salary is $2,100 2 year. There are now 
88 third assistant examiners. This bill decreases the number 
by 2. The salaries are $1,800 a year. There are 110 fourth 
assistant examiners, and we decrease the number to 86, which 
is a net decrease of 24. The increases are 36 and the decreases 
26, making the net increase of assistant examiners 10, but the 
salaries in the aggregate are not disturbed. They continue or 
remain as under existing law. The result is that the average 
salary of the assistant examiners is now $1,880. The average 
salary of. assistant examiners, if this bill is enacted into law, 
will be $1,950, or $70 increase per examiner. That is because 
there are more examiners provided for in the higher grades than 
heretofore, which will somewhat increase the average salary. 

Of course the Patent Office is maintained by the fees paid by 
parties applying for patents, and the surplus revenue from this 
source is about $200,000 per annum. The net increase in cost 
under the provision of this bill will be between $54,000 and 
$55,000, because two of the three additional law examiners have 
heretofore been provided for in appropriation bills, and will be 
provided for, I presume, in the appropriation bill this year; and 
hence, if you take that from the $61,000, it will leave between 
$54,000 and $55,000 increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the increased number of employees? 

Mr ALEXANDER, Thirteen—10 assistant examiners, 1 law 
examiner, and 2 chief examiners. 

Mr. CANNON. And about $60,000 increase of pay? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. About $54,000 increase. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
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had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested: 

S. 2520. An act granting to the State of Nevada 7, 000,000 f acres 
of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public 
schools of Nevada and the State university of the State of 
Nevada; and 

S. 377. An act providing for the establishment of a term of 
the district court for the middle district of Tennessee at Win- 
chester, Tenn. 


REORGANIZATION IN THE PATENT OFFICE, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for an hour. . 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill with reference to 
certain employees in the Patent Office, exactly similar, with 
the exception of five words, to the bill that was passed by the 
House in the last Congress and afterwards passed by the Senate 
without objection. Unfortunately, in the closing days of the 
Congress, it got mislaid somewhere on the Vice President's 
table or some other place, and was not sent to the President for 
his signature. 

It makes a slight increase in the number of employees in 
the Patent Office, and makes some increase in the salaries by 
certain promotions which are authorized. by reason of increas- 
ing the number of employees of the higher grades and lessen- 
ing the number of employees at the lower grades in the posi- 
tions of assistant examiners. 

The Patent Office is not as expensive, probably, as it ought 
to be. It is one of those offices which more than pays its way, 
because it turns into the Treasury more than we appropriate for 
the maintenance of the office. While that is not a sufficient 
reason for making an increase in the force of the office, still an 
increase in the patent business in the office warrants some 
increase in the force, and I think the fact that so many of 
the third or fourth assistant examiners, after a little experience 
in the office, resign to take places in private houses at higher 
salaries, may be a sufficient reason for giving a little additional 
inducement for assistant examiners to remain there in the 
Government service, after they acquire the experience, by giving 
them additional opportunity for promotion. 

Under the existing law there are 66 first assistant examiners, 
This bill proposes to increase the number by 20. They draw 
salaries of $2,400 each. 

There are now 73 second assistant examiners who draw 
salaries of $2,100 each. It is proposed to increase the num- 
ber by 13. - 

There are now 88 third assistant examiners at salaries of 
$1,800 each, and it is proposed to reduce that number by 2. 

There are now 110 fourth assistant examiners at salaries of 
$1,500 each, and it is proposed to reduce that number by 24, 
so that it would leave 86 of each of these classes, first, second, 
third, and fourth assistant examiners. 

Of course that results in some promotions, and hence some 
increases in salaries, and it is a total of 10 assistant examiners 
over those now employed in the office. 

There has been some criticism or discussion in reference to 
increasing the number of examiners in chief. There are now 
three examiners in chief drawing salaries of $3,500 each. The 
bill proposes to increase the number to five, and there has been 
some opposition to that, emanating, I think, from one or more 
gentlemen in the Patent Office. I myself am not competent to 
judge of the desirability of that; but Mr. Ewing, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who is a very excellent commissioner, and 
who has not been extravagant in his demands for increases in his 
office, has stated that after very full consideration of the subject 
he thinks it is quite necessary to increase the number of ex- 
aminers in chief from three to 5, in order to expedite the busi- 
ness and make sure that the examiners in chief will be able to 
act. My understanding is, though I did not acquire that in- 
formation from Mr. Ewing, that each examiner in chief takes a 
ease and writes an opinion upon it. When that opinion is 
written it is passed to the other two examiners. If one of 
them agrees with it, he signs the opinion, and it requires the 
signature of two examiners to put a decision in force, the work, 
of course, being done primarily by the individual examiners, and 
it is thought that by increasing the number to five it will give 
a better opportunity for the different examiners to give careful 
consideration to the propositions which they are to decide. 

Mr, HILL. I know very little about the matter, but this 
objection is presented to me that the increase in the number of 
examiners from three to five will make a large duplication of 
the work. The gentleman just made an explanation as to the 
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way in which the work is done. I should like to ask this ques- 
tion: If it required the approval of another examiner, making 
two out of three to make a report effective, would it not require 
three out of five, and consequently is not the criticism a genuine 
one that it would require a great duplication of work, and would 
really accomplish nothing toward perfecting or improving the 
work of the Patent Office? 

Mr. MANN. No; I do not think so; because there will be no 
more cases for the five to examine than there are for the three 
to examine, and each one who examines his case in the first 
instance will be able to give more consideration to it than he is 
now able to give, because each examiner individually will have 
a fewer number of cases to pass upon in the first instance. Of 
course, in the end each one goes theoretically over all these 
cases, or is supposed to. 

Mr. HILL. But as a matter of fact they do not. Is not that 
so? As a matter of fact, the opinion of two out of three is 
now considered to be the opinion of the whole board, whereas 
if this change is made it will hereafter require three out of five 
to carry the opinion of the board, and consequently will create 
a great deal of duplication. 

Mr. MANN. Why, no; I can not see how it will create any 
duplication. I think the fact is that when one examiner pre- 
pares his opinion it is now submitted to the other two exam- 
iners, and it requires the approval of two out of the three to 
put the decision into force; when if five examiners are provided 
for it will be submitted to all five; but that is no duplication of 
the work, because each one has to examine all of these cases 
in some way, either originally, or when an original decision is 
rresented for approval. 

Mr. HILL. Is this a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. The bill was unanimously reported in the 
last House and in this House. I think it was more fully con- 
sidered in the last House than it has been in this, for the reason 
that as a rule when a matter has been very fully considered by 
one House or one committee or one Congress, it does not always 
receive as much consideration in the next, where there has been 
no objection raised. I myself think this bill is unobjectionable, 
and ought to pass. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Smrs having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment joint resolution of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a 
citizen of Cuba. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Re resentatives to return to the Senate Senate joint resolution 81, en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
ceive for instruction at the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a citizen of Cuba. 


REORGANIZATION IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 477 of the Revised Statutes be amended to read 
Be ee Gir Tas b tha <cificers esd in. the preceding 
section shall be as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Patents, $5,000 a year. 

„The First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, $4,500 a year. 

“The Assistant Commissioner of Patents, $3,500 a year. 

“ Five examiners in chief, $3,500 a year each.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “ five,” in line 16, on page 2, and insert the word “ three.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee 2, Une 16, strike out the word “five” and insert the word 
s ree.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if there is any dissension 
in the Patent Office, I know nothing whatever about it. I never 
was in the Patent Office in my life, and if I ever saw anyone 
who worked in the Patent Office I do not know it; but I have 
been informed by people who have business in the Patent Office 
that this board is up with its work as it is now constituted, 
having three members. I do not doubt that there are many 
worthy gentlemen in the Patent Office who deserve promotion if 
a vacancy existed, and many who would make splendid exam- 
iners if a vacancy existed on that board now. But I do not 


think their demands or their desires are so pressing that we 
should make this increase, when not even the Commissioner of 
Patents himself or anyone speaking for him will say that this 
board is not up with its work, or will say that that is a suffi- 
cient reason why we should create two new jobs at a cost of 
$7,000 to the Government. Of course, $7,000 is a small matter, 
but it is that much. 

One other thing and then I am through. They argue that in 
case somebody upon that board gets sick, possibly two will be 
sick at the same time, and the board can not act. I call at- 
tention to the fact that when you increase the number of ex- 
aminers upon this board, you increase the percentage of liability 
that some one upon that board will be sick. And if this court 
as it is constituted now is up with its work, you will increase 
the possibility of its getting behind with its work by putting 
two more men on the court when they all have to sit finally on 
every question that comes before them. I believe this is un- 
necessary. I do not think there has been a reason advanced 
here why these two examiners should be added to the board. 
The only argument that could be advanced that ought to in- 
fluence us to increase the court is that the court is now over- 
worked and that they need to have additional examiners to 
divide the work among, but this has not been shown, and I 
am therefore opposed to putting the Government to this addi- 
tional and unnecessary expense. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation 
for the Patent Office is approximately $2,000,000 a year. The 
Patent Office turns back into the Treasury $2,200,000 a year, 
leaving a surplus of $200,000. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has well stated that is not a sufficient reason for 
increasing the appropriation in the Patent Office; but in the 
ease of these examiners in chief being discussed there are 
three, and an additional assistant has been assigned to help those 
now doing the work. So actually four men are now perform- 
ing this service, although the fourth man has not the standing 
or authority of the other three members. The Commissioner 
of Patents states that if there were five, the work would be 
done more thoroughly. The Patent Office is an office where the 
question is almost entirely one of efficiency. You could do 
the work there with half the men, but you could not do it 
efficiently. The reason for having five instead of three is to 
improve the service in the office. The Commissioner of Patents 
believes that five men are necessary, and I believe, inasmuch 
as he has reorganized the office and is trying to increase and 
improve the service of the oflice, his judgment ought to be ac- 
cepted, and the amendment should not prevail. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is no man 
for whom I have a higher respect than the Commissioner of 
Patents. He is an able and exceedingly capable official, but 
merely because the Commissioner of Patents makes the state- 
ment that he believes the work can be done more thoroughly by 
five rather than three examiners in chief, I must confess does 
not appeal very strongly to me. Unless the Commissioner of 
Patents or some one representing him can show that increasing 
the number of chief examiners from three to five will secure 
more efficient work, it seems to me that this increase should 
not be made. It has been stated, and I have not heard it de- 
nied, that this work is current and up to date at this time. If 
that be true, I fail to see why it is necessary to add $7,000 to 
the expense of the Government merely to provide for a con- 
tingency in case of sickness. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. The Commissioner of Pat- 
ents said there were 2,000 cases now pending. That does not 
seem to me to support the statement that they are up with their 
work. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman in charge of this 
bill a while ago made the statement that this board passes upon 
appeals aggregating a thousand a year. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Eleven hundred. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How many appeals have they 
during the year? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I am not able to inform the gentleman 
as to the number. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am informed that it is the num- 
ber of applications to which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
refers and not the appeals that are taken to the examiners. 
There are two classes of appeals, and, if my memory is cor- 
rect, there are less than 200 appeals in interference cases, and 
that constitutes the bulk of the work for the examiners in chief. 
I repeat that I have not heard a statement made, either here or 
before the committee, showing that the work performed by the 
examiners in chief is not now practically up to date. The 
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work is as current as it is possible for a board of that kind to 
make it current. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. KENT, In what way will there be any greater expedi- 
tion in the service if this board has five chief examiners instead 
of three? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not able to see why five men 
can more expeditiously decide cases than three under their 
rules of procedure. As a matter of fact, as the gentleman 
from Texas said a moment ago, it would really serve to delay 
the work rather than to expedite it, for the reason that all of 
the members of this appellate court in the Patent Office neces- 
sarily must examine these cases. They must necessarily look 
into them. I can not see, since no new board is to be appointed, 
how five instead of three will expedite the business. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Why not have three judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States? Why is it necessary to 
have nine judges to facilitate the transaction of business of the 
court or add to the efficiency of the tribunal? Yet we know that 
in the United States court and in the several States we have 
increased the number of judges in order to increase the efficiency 
and dispatch the work. I am told that in this department the 
law clerks prepare the cases and present them to the board, 
and in many cases they are O. K’d and go out as the opinion 
of the board. That may or may not be true; but there ought 
to be enough examiners in chief, so that the work can be prop- 
erly transacted. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I venture the opinion that if we 
establish a board of five examiners in chief instead of three 
we will have the same practice of the law clerks looking into 
the questions that may be before the board. Now, with refer- 
ence to the Supreme Court of the United States or of the 
supreme courts in the States, in those cases the number of 
judges was increased because the judges complained that they 
were overworked, that they could not dispatch the business 
before the court and were unable to give proper consideration to 
the cases before them. But this is not a case, so far as I have 
heard, of anybody on this board being overworked, It is not 
a case where the examiners in chief are unable to dispose of 
the business which comes before the board in due time and 
proper course. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
lias expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Something has been said here 
with reference to the amount of money paid in by the Patent 
Office in excess of the cost of the office. The gentleman from 
New York stated probably $200,000; but I submit that is not 
a satisfactory argument for increasing the expenses of the 
office, unless they are absolutely needed. This bill proposes to 
increase the expenses of the Patent Office by $61,000, as shown 
by the report submitted by the committee. I am not prepared 
to say that these other increases are not necessary and are not 
proper; but it does seem to me that here is one case, in 
view of all the facts and in view of the failure to show any 
necessity for it, where $7,000 of that $61,000 may be saved to 
the Government without any detriment to the service being 
rendered by the Patent Office. The Patent Commissioner, for 
whom, as I say, I have the highest regard, who is administering 
his office in such a splendid and efficient manner, states that 
there is a way by which the revenues derived from the Patent 
Office may be increased by $125,000, in addition to the sum now 
paid in, and that is by revising the fees so as to provide for 
a $20 fee with the filing of an application and $15 for the 
final fee, whereas it is now $15 for the filing and $20 for the 
final. I simply make that suggestion to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER] because it came out in the hearings 
before a subcommittee of which I am a member, and I hope 
the Committee on Patents will take that matter up and see if 
the law can not be amended in accordance with the views of 
the commissioner. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the increase of 
the salary of the assistant examiners. If they are not worth 
$1,880 a year, they have no business to be there. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. There are no increases provided for. 

Mr. HILL. I do not object to the $7,000 additional for the 
chief examiners, but the criticism which comes to me and 
which impresses itself upon me, Mr. Chairman, is that five 
men who are to do the work which three now do, requiring at 
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least a majority of the board, however it may be constituted, 
will increase and delay the continuance of the work in the 
future. I believe it would be a great deal wiser—and, if left 
to the board itself, that they would vote for it—if their sal- 
aries should be increased from $500 to $1,000 each and the num- 
ber continued as it is, at three. So believing, I shall vote for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ALEXANDER) there were—ayes 22, noes 4. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp of January 2 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 900 and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


BIDS FOR BATTLESHIPS “ 43 AND “ 44.” 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
giving information relative to the bids on the battleships 43 
and 44, in pursuance of a statement I made the other day in 
response to an inquiry whether I would furnish them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp the letter referred to from 
the Secretary of the Navy. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY AND NAVY MEDAL OF HONOR HONOR ROLL. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, at the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 4701) to establish in the War Department and in the 
Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as the Army 
and Navy medal of honor honor roll, and for other purposes, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri calls up the 
bill H. R. 4701, to establish an Army and Navy medal of honor 
honor roll, which is on the Union Calendar, and asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 4701, with Mr. GARRETT in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4701), which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 4701) to establish in the War Department and in the 
Navy Department, respectively, a roll designa as the Army and 
Navy medal of honor honor roll, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is a short bill, and I 
think it ought to be read for the information of Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects, 
and the Clerk wili read the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That there is hereby established in the War De- 
partment and Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as the 
Army and Navy medal of honor honor roll.“ Upon written application 
made to the Secretary of the propr department, and subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements hereinafter contained, the name of each surviv- 
ing person who has seryed in the military or naval service of the United 
States in any war, who has attained or attain the age of 65 years, 
and who has been awarded a medal of honor for having in action in- 
ie actual conflict with an enemy distinguished himself conspicu- 
ously by 9 or intrepidity, at the risk of his life, above and be- 
ond the call of duty, and who was honorably discharged from service 
y muster out, resignation, or otherwise, shall be, by the Secretar; 
of the proper department, entered and recorded on said roll. App — 
cations for entry on said roll shall be made in such form and under 


such regulations as shall be prescribed by the War Department and 
a Department, rig. pond hae and proper blanks and instructions 
shall be, by the proper Secretary, fur without charge upon request 


made by any person claiming the benefits of this act. 

Sec, 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and of the 
Secretary of the Navy to carry this act into effect and to decide whether 
each applicant under this act in his department is entitled to the benefit 
of this act. This act and the evidence in favor of each t's 
claim shall be liberally and favorably construed in favor of the ap- 
plicant, and in cases of doubt the applicant shall be given the benefit 
of the doubt. If the official award of the medal of honor to the spon 
cant, or the official notice to him thereof, shall appear to show that the 
medal of honor was awarded to the 1 1 8 for such an act as is 
required by the provisions of this act, shall be deemed sufficient to 
entitle the applicant to such special pension without further investiga- 
tion. Otherwise ali official correspondence, orges reports, recom- 
mendations, requests, and other evidence now on file in any public 
office or department shall be considered, and it shall be Aiberally con- 
strued and considered in favor of the applicant as aforesaid and with- 
out regard to technical requirements; but no evidence not now on file 
as aforesaid shall be admitted or considered. A certificate of service 
and of the act of heroism, gallantry, bravery, or intrepidity for which 
the medal of honor was awarded, and of enroliment under this act, and 
of the right of the special pensioner to be entitled to and to receive 
the specia! agg herein granted, shall be furnished each son whose 
name shall so entered on said roll. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy shall deliver to the Commissioner of Pensions a 
certified copy of each of such of said certificates as he may issue, as 
aforesaid, and the same shall be full and sufficient 8 to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for the payment by him to the beneficiary named 
in each such certificate the special pension herein provided for. 

Suc, 3. That each such surviving peon whose name shall have been 
entered on said roll in accordance with this act shall be entitled to and 
shali receive and be paid by the Commissioner of Pensions in the De- 

artment of the Interior, out of cnn moneys in the 8 of the 
Inited States not otherwise appropriated, a special pension of $10 per 
month for life, payable quarter yearly. The Commissioner of Pen- 
sions shall make all necessary rules and a barrage for making pay- 
ment of such special pensions to the beneficiaries thereof. 

Such special pension shall begin on the day that such person shall 
file his application for enrollment on said roll in the office of the Sec- 
retary of War or of the tary of the Navy after the passage and ap- 
proval of this act, and shall continue during the life of the beneficiary. 

Such special pension shall not deprive any such special pensioner of 
any other pension or of any benefit, right, or privilege to which he is or 
may hereafter be entitled under any existing or subsequent law, but 
shall be in addition thereto. 

The special pension allowed under this act shall not be subject to any 
sen execution, levy, tax, lien, or detention under any process 
whatever. 

Sec, 4. That in case any person has been awarded two or more medals 
of honor, he shall not be entitled to and shall not receive more than 
one such special pension. 

Rank in the service shall not be considered in applications filed 


hereunder. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this bill was 
introduced by the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop], but at his 
request I have called it up for him. At the last session of 
Congress this bill was favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions and was upon the calendar. It was 
also fayorably reported by the Committee on Pensions in the 
Senate and was upon the calendar, but was not considered by 
either body. This bill provides for an Army and Navy medal 
of honor roll to be selected upon examination of those who 
ean qualify under this act under regulations provided by the 
Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of War. From the best 
investigation we were able to make about two years ago it was 
found that there would be only about 100 of those now upon 
the roll of honor under the law who could qualify under this 
act, and if so, the pension provided for in this bill of $10 per 
month would amount to about $12,000 per annum and that, I 
think, would be about the total cost of the bill if it should be 
passed. I will now yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SHErwoop] that he may more fully explain the provisions of 
the bill and state the reasons why it should be enacted. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, as has already been stated, 
this bill was unanimously reported by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions last year and went on the calendar. This bill only 
applies to soldiers of past wars including Indian wars, the 
Civil War, and the Spanish-American War. There have been 
issued since the organization of the Government about three 
thousand some two hundred medals of honor. Now, this bill 


provides that in order to obtain this medal of honor the appli- 
cant must have distinguished himself by gallantry and intre- 
pedity beyond the call of duty in the presence of the enemy in 
actual conflict with the enemy. 


There are about 101 soldiers 


living who would be entitled to this medal of honor. There have 
been issued, as I said before, over 8,000, and let me illustrate: 
A whole regiment during the engagement at Gettysburg were 
doing duty in the city of Washington and were awarded medals 
of honor under the provisions of existing law. The soldiers 
who escorted the remains of Abraham Lincoln from Washing- 
ton to his final burial place in the State of Illinois were issued 
medals of honor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that all the members of 
the regiment performing duty at Washington were awarded 
medals of honor? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Of one regiment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That the entire membership of that ‘regi- 
ment were awarded medals of honor? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is what I understand. I understand 
the reason for that was this: Of course they were 70 miles away 
from that engagement, but their time was up, and because they 
agreed to serve after their time was up they were awarded 
these medals of honor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was not by any special act, but by 
departmental authorization under existing law? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. At that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House what 
is the existing law as to the awarding of medals of honor? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The law has been so variously interpreted 
by the different departments that it would be very difficult to 
answer that question. I am only speaking now of this bill. I 
do not want to say that heretofore medals of honor have been 
issued to unworthy soldiers, and I am only going to say this, 
that none of those soldiers mentioned could obtain medals of 
honor under this bill. The late Senator from Alabama, Senator 
Johnston, and the Representative from Virginia, Mr. Hay, have 
introduced bills similar to this to take care of future wars. 
Now, I will give you an illustration of soldiers who would be 
entitled to medals of honor under this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit there? Do the 
bills referred to also provide a pension of $10 per month to 
those who are awarded medals of honor? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Yes; $10 a month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other bills referred to carry a pen- 
sion? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. To illustrate: The Legion of Honor of 
France, the Victoria Cross of Great Britain, the Iron Cross of 
Germany, and, I believe, every decoration of every country in 
the Old World awarding medals of honor carry pensions, and 
it is on the basis of all the medals of honor that have been 
issued in all countries of the Old World that we make this very 
low pension, 

It has been said before our committee in the hearing that I 
would be entitled to a medal of honor under this bill; but I 
would say, as I said when the dollar-a-day pension bill was 
pending when it was claimed that I would get the largest pen- 
sion of any soldier in the United States under that bill—I said 
that I would never apply for a pension under the bill and 
never accept it; and I will say the same now. [Applause.] I 
would not apply for a pension and would not accept it, although 
I could get a medal of honor on six different occasions during 
the war. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman is entitled to go on the medal-of- 
honor roll, would not he ask to do that? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Well, I do not say I would not go on the 
medal-of-honor roll, but I would not accept a pension. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman could not help it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That would be a matter up to the Secre- 
tary of War by orders from the War Department. 

Mr. MANN. They would have to send the gentleman a pen- 
sion check every quarter, whether he accepted it or not. Of 
course the gentleman could return it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No; never until I applied for it. Now, I 
will give you an illustration of a soldier who would be entitled 
to a medal of honor under this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman proceeds, will he 
explain what the practice is of other countries in awarding 
pensions to those who have been placed on their rolls of honor? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I have that down in my office. I did not 
know that this matter was coming up. But they award very 
large pensions, comparatively. Different countries award differ- 
ent pensions—some of them are munificent ones—under those 
medals of honor. In the Franco-Prussian War the old Kaiser 
issued medals of honor to 40,000 soldiers, and that war lasted 
only seven months. In this war in Europe, according to an 
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article in Munsey’s Magazine for February, the Kaiser has 
issued nearly 500,000 of the iron crosses to his soldiers. The 
number of medals that have been issued by England and by 
France I have been unable to ascertain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do those awards of the iron cross by the 
Kaiser and those medals awarded in Great Britain carry with 
them a pension? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Certainly they do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr, DYER. And big ones, too. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The iron cross is not continuous. It has 
to be revived in every war. It has been revived in this war. 

Now, I was going to give you an illustration. For instance, 
at the Battle of Chickamauga, when Thomas's right was threat- 
ened and was really demoralized, Gen. James D. Stedman, in 
the rear, who was commanding a division of volunteers, volun- 
tarily marched to the support of Gen. Thomas. When they en- 
countered that terrific fire and the line wavered, Gen. Stedman 
snatched the colors from the color bearer of an Illinois regi- 
ment and led that line into battle. He was riding a horse that 
had been captured from Gen. Zollicoffer at the Battle of Mill 
Springs. His horse was shot, he was thrown over his head, and 
his right hand was lacerated. He was stunned, but he still 
remained on that field and maintained that line. And during 
a lull in the battle he visited the “Rock of Chickamauga,” 
Gen. “Pap” Thomas, who took his bloody hand and said to 
him, Gen. Stedman, you have saved my army.” 

That is one case where a man would get a medal of honor, 
[Applause.] 

Again, at the Battle of Atlanta, on the 22d of July, 1864, I 
was in a position where I could see the whole movement. After 
Gen. McPherson was killed, when his line had become demoral- 
ized before his death, it was Gen. John A. Logan, of Illinois— 
and I saw him make that ride on his war horse “ Blackjack ”— 
who rallied the staggering battalions of fhat army and saved 
the day. He would be entitled to a medal of honor under this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Again, at the Battle of Franklin, there was not a horse alive 
on the whole line on our side after the battle. There were 12 
Confederate generals that marched abreast the battle line 
just before our line was reached. Gen. Pat Cleburne rode 
diagonally across the line between the hostile armies. Of course 
his horse was shot, and he was pierced perhaps by 40 Minié 
bullets. If he had been alive, he would have been entitled to a 
medal of honor. 

The late Gen. George W. Gordon, of Tennessee, was captured 
on my immediate left at Franklin, right in front of the works, 
and was pulled over the works, wounded in that awful charge, 
and taken prisoner. Gen. Cockrell, of Missouri, who died a 
few days ago, was wounded on the front line, in front of my 
command, at the famous Locust Grove. He ‘would be entitled 
to a medal of honor under this bill. [Applause.] 

We have sifted down, and we find about 101 soldiers, all told, 
` who would be entitled to this medal of honor under this bill, 
at a cost of about $12,200. The cost is merely insignificant. I 
think it is an incentive in case of a future war to know that 
the Congress of the United States has recognized valor and 
gallantry on fields of battle. 

That is all I care to say now. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves 45 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly it is not difficult 
to find or recite innumerable instances of valor and bravery 
in battle or in war, or, for that matter, in private life and in 
peaceful pursuits. 

I shall not vote for this bill myself. I do not think there is 
any occasion for it. I think the main purpose of it is to pay 
an additional pension to a small number of men who, if they 
have individually good cases, could easily get the pension pro- 
vided by a special act of Congress. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop], whom we all revere and love, 
and whom all of us hesitate to oppose on any matters relating 
to the old soldier boys, stated that there are about 101 persons 
who would be affected by this bill. It draws the line pretty 
close when you say “about 101.“ I could understand“ about 
100,” but “about 101” is very definite and particularly definite 
in view of the provisions of the bill, because the bill itself as- 
sumes that no one can tell how many persons will be affected 
by it. I will read from the language of the bill: 


This act and ag bao paysiod IBAE of each claimant's claim shall 
be liberally and favorably construed in favor of the applicant, and in 
cases of doubt the applicant shall be given the benefit of the doubt. 
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That looks as though no one could tell. Even if you say 
that the evidence shall be “favorably” considered, that is a 
direction to a court that seems rather queer. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I am going to offer an amendment to 
strike out the word “ favorably.” 

Mr. MANN. I am glad I have produced that result thus far. 
It is not reported by the committee to strike out. 

Then they go ahead and say that certain things: 

Shall be deemed sufficient to entitle the applicant to such special 
pension without further investigation. 

And then follows: 

N all official correspondence, orders, reports, recommenda- 
tions, requests, and other evidence now on file in any public office, 
ete., be considered. 

It is very evident from this language in the bill that the gentle- 
man who construed the bill did not anticipate that anyone could 
say how many people might be affected by it, although the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee thinks it would affect only 
about 101. I do not think anybody can tell how many would be 
affected. There were innumerable instances of valor on both 
sides in the Civil War. There are innumerable instances of 
valor in every war, but I do not believe that that is the reason why 
now we should pay an additional pension to those who per- 
formed those acts of valor, unless we act upon the cases indi- 
vidually. No one can know after all this length of time what 
particular cases ought to be acted upon, except as we give them 
the opportunity to present the case. And then we say that the 
evidence shall be liberally construed, even if you strike out the 
word “ favorably.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman inform the 
committee what his construction is of the language in line 11 on 
the first page and at the top of page 2, reading: 

And who has been awarded a medal of honor for ha in action 
invol actual conflict with an enemy distinguished if con- 
spicuously by gallantry or intrepidity— 

And so forth. 

That does not say that a medal of honor shall have been 
awarded by the Government or who awarded it. He may have 
gotten the medal of honor from any source. What does that 
mean? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not know just what the term “ awarded 
a medal of honor” means. They constantly give medals to sol- 
diers which they call “ congressional medals of honor,” and 
people are thereby led to believe that it is because Congress has 
especially provided in some case that a medal of honor shall be 
granted, or a congressional medal. 

But that is not the case at all. There may be, and probably is, 
some provision of law lost in the statute books, but resurrected 
for the purpose, and properly, which authorizes the granting of 
congressional medals for valor in war. I do not desire to make 
any objection to that. I think the number of congressional 
medals which have been granted is very large indeed, much 
larger in some cases than the facts warranted. It was not by 
special acts of Congress, although they are called “ congres- 
sional medals,” granted supposedly for special services. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman noted the language, above 
and beyond the call of duty”? Does the gentleman understand 
what is meant in the bill by the words“ above and beyond the 
call of duty“? 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand, but that is a matter to be 
construed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, has the gentle- 
man finished his answer?“ 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman look at 
the language on line 5 of the first page, “the Army and Navy 
medal of honor honor roll”? Would not that raise a very 
serious question as to the honor of those who would not come 
upon the honor honor roll”? That is to say, would we not be 
dealing unfairly with men who held medals of honor which they 
worthily won if we should differentiate between those men and 
those who might be selected for this honor honor roll“? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if there is a small number now, it seems 
to me a very unjust discrimination to grant this privilege now 
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to those who remain as against those who have passed away. 
To hold a medal of honor is principally valuable to hand down 
to one’s descendants, but here is a proposition that proposes to 
place a small number now on a medal of honor roll which 
will not contain the names of Gen. John A. Logan or the other 
brave men to whom my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERWOOD] has referred. They are all dead and gone. They 
can not have their names placed upon this medal of honor honor 
roll, and in the future it will be said, if this bill be passed, that 
this small number of men were the men who received the honor 
of being placed on the medal of honor honor roll, while the 
larger number, who mainly performed the feats of valor, will 
never have the distinction of having their names on the roll. 

Many of us, not myself, still take great delight in what our 
ancestors did in the Revolutionary War or the War of 1812, or 
other wars of that character in the early days, and in the In- 
dian wars. Children or descendants of our children a hundred 
years from now, some of them, may point with great pride, if 
this bill be passed, to the fact that their ancestor was upon the 
medal of honor roll, while the children or descendants of one 
who performed a much greater feat of yalor will not have that 
honor or distinction. A hundred years from now, if this bill be 
passed, there will be a national society incorporated of descend- 
ants of those who in the Civil War were entitled to be placed 
upon the medal of honor roll, but the great number of people 
who received a medal of honor will not be on the roll. 

However, I do not know whether it is possible to stop any 
sentimental proposition of this sort which gets into this House. 
We are unduly influenced at times by sentiment, and some- 
times probably not sufficiently influenced. But when it comes 
to the giving of something where you vote upon it in the House 
with sentiment attached, it always or almost always goes 
through. But it is not fair to those who have passed away; I 
do not think it is fair to those who are living, to say that we 
propose to give them pay in money for the valor and the valorous 
deeds which they exhibited. These men were glad and proud 
to receive the medal of honor which they have received. They 
were glad and proud to perform the service which they ren- 
dered; and now some one is trying to place it upon a financial 
basis, that we pay this in money. They are paid in the pride of 
what they did. They do not ask or deserve to be relegated to 
the idea of performing the feats in order to receive a few 
paltry extra dollars. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on line 
Qos ; 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 
yet. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will move to amend when we reach it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILL- 
MAN] is recognized for five minutes. = 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, as the son of an ex-Con- 
federate soldier I want to ask the Members from the South to 
vote for this measure. [Applause.] I am pleased by the feeling 
reference that the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SHerwoop] made to the chivalrous Pat Cleburne, a Con- 
federate general from Arkansas. I think the time has come 
when the North and South should shake hands across the 
border. [Applause.] 

Give the brave men who have earned this distinction the 
small pension and the medal contemplated by this measure. 
As far as the southern soldier is concerned, the only medal he 
has received is the medal of scars. [Applause.] But he should 
receive something more, : 

Later in the session I want to ask the indulgence of the House 
and the patient hearing of the gentlemen on that side of the 
Chamber to the bill which I had the honor to introduce on the 
6th of December providing pensions for Confederate soldiers. 
For the first time in the history of the House a serious effort 
will be made to pass a bill of this kind. I want to give my 
reasons in a perfectly serious way at the proper time why I 
think that bill should pass. 

T see no reason why the paltry financial aid carried in this 
bill. should not be extended to the veterans entitled to it. I 
hope this bill will pass without a dissenting vote from the gen- 
tlemen on the Democratic side of the Chamber. 

I merely wanted to state my position with reference to this 
measure. The time has come when the whole country should 
lay aside the bitter sectional feeling that existed years ago 
growing out of the Civil War. 


We haye not reached that point 


Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KONOP. Will there not be many cases, where deeds of 
valor were performed by privates, that will not come in under 
this bill? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think that is true; but no soldier who 
does not merit the medal will be piaced upon this roll of honor. 

Mr. KONOP. I think every northern soldier who was brave 
enough to obey the command of his superior officer and march 
forth to battle or to a charge ought to be put on that roll, and 
I do not think there ought to be any special legislation of this 
kind, I think that those who, as citizens of the country that 
they loved, fought to save it should have every honor, and I 
do not think that any few of them ought to be selected and 
given any special honor. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN, I think a man who specially distinguished 
himself by a rare exhibition of courage is entitled to more credit 
than a man who did not do so. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Frrris having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment bills and joint resolution of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 8233. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy ; and 

H. J. Res, 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion “ Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,” in the 
naval act approved March 3, 1915, available for the extension of 
building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New York 
and Mare Island, Cal. 

ARMY AND NAVY MEDAL OF HONOR HONOR ROLL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established in the War De- 
partment and Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as “ the 
Army and Navy medal of honor honor roll.“ Upon written application 
made to the Secretary of the proper department, and subject to the con- 
ditions and requirements hereinafter contained, the name of each sur- 
viving person who has served in the military or naval service of the 
United States in any war, who has attained or shall attain the age of 

years, and who been awarded a medal of honor for baving in 
action involving actual conflict with an enemy distinguished himself 
conspicuously by gallantry or intrepedity, at the risk of his life, above 
and beyond the call of duty, and who was honorably discharged from 
service by muster out, resignation, or otherwise, shall be, by the Secre- 
tary of the proper department, entered and recorded on said roll. 
Applications for entry on said roll shall be made in such form and 


under such regulations as shall be prescribed 7 ics J Lis’ eee 
nks an structions 


respec D 
Sao NEYI De aie peepee epee en . without charge upon re- 
quest made by any person claiming the benefits of this act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the word “honor” before the word “roll,” in line. 
5, page 1. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvanin offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “honor” before the word “ roll.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, the line will read “Army and Navy medal of 
honor roll,” rather than “Army and Navy medal of honor honor 
roll.” 

I offer this amendment because to use the word “honor” as 
it is used here twice will unjustly and unfairly discriminate as 
between medal of honor men. There are many of them living, 
and as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has indicated, 
many medal of honor men have long since died. To raise a 
question as between those who are now entifled to the stand- 
ing of medal of honor men would, it seems to me, be unfortu- 
nate. We would at once make it appear that one man holding 
a badge of honor was not as much entitled to it as another man 
holding a badge of honor. By striking out the second “ honor,” 
as proposed in my amendment, we will create a medal of honor 
roll, rather than a medal of honor honor roll.“ That means 
the law granting a special pension or special honor to certain 
men whose services were specially distinguished will not be 
affected at all, but, at least so far as the law is concerned, we 
will not undertake to underestimate the services of those men 
who creditably and honorably hold medals of honor. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, personally I 
would have no objection to that word being stricken out. 
When the committee was before our committee we asked them 
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about the necessity for that. As I understand, this is to be an 
honor roll within the other honor roll, and if the second word 
“honor” should be stricken out, then the bill would include 
all those who have been placed on the honor roll. The pur- 
pose of this bill was to place upon a special honor roll within 
the general honor roll certain men who by reason of distin- 
guished bravery in the presence of the enemy had gone far be- 
yond the call of duty and exhibited extraordinary bravery in 
battle. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that this makes 
a wheel within a wheel, as it were. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is to say, one man hav- 
ing distinguished himself for bravery upon the field of battle, 
and having received the medal of honor, would to a certain 
extent be discredited, because he could not enter this new 
circle of medal of honor men created by this bill. It seems to 
me that would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The gentleman heard the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SHerwoop, that there 
were an entire regiment in the city of Washington during the 
Battle of Gettysburg who were placed upon this honor roll. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think 
there should be some distinction between the members of that 
regiment, who were not in the presence of the enemy at all, who 
were placed upon that roll, and the other men that he referred 
to, who distinguished themselves by bravery in the presence of 
the enemy? Is there not some reason for that distinction? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that entire regiment could 
qualify under the conditions imposed by this act I would say 
to the gentleman that there might then be reason for creating 
a separate roll; but that entire regiment could not qualify as 
this bill provides, and therefore the bill would properly protect 
the men whom the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] de- 
sires especially to protect and honor in this instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move 5 strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman on Illinois moves to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Russetxt of Missouri) there were—ayes 16, noes 34. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War and of the 
Secretary of the Navy to carry this act into effect and to decide whether 
each applicant, under this act, in his department is entitled to the 
benefit of this act. This act and the evidence in favor of each claim- 
ant’s claim shall be liberally and favorably construed in favor of the 

e and in cases of ‘doubt the a ig care shall be given the benefit 
of the doubt. If the official award of the medal of honor to the appli- 
cant, or the official notice to him thereof, shall appear to show that 
medal of honor was awarded to the applicant for such an act as is 
required by the 8 a this act, shall be deemed sufficient to 
entitle the ap 3 Ld N 1 —— pension without 8 inv —.— 
tion. 88 ndence, orders, repo recom- 
mena ions, e Karger; other: Ne now on le it in an: 9 office 

department shall be considered, and it shall be liberally construed 
aad considered in favor of the applicant as aforesaid and without re- 
gard to Sani requirements; but no evidence not now on file, as 
aforesaid, ll be 3 or considered. A certificate of service and 


of the ri y ene org to be entitled to and to 
the spe pension herein shall be furnished each 
whose name shall be so 8 meg said roll. The Secretary F War 


and the Secretary of the Navy shall deliver to the 3 4 
Pensions a certified of each of such of said certificates as he 
issue, as aforesaid, an aa the same shall be full and sufficient authority 
to the Commissioner of Pensions for the payment by him to the 
Sees ees in each such certificate the special pension herein — 
v ‘or, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, at the request 
of the chairman of the committee, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the words “and favorably,” in line 19, page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, strike out the words “and favorably.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, at the request of 
the chairman of the committee, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Strike out the language beginning with the word “ but,” 
in line 7, and ending with the word “ considered,” in line 8, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, lines 7 and 8, strike out the following language: “ but no 
evidence now on file, as aforesaid, shall be admitted or considered 


Mr. MANN. Suppose that language goes out, the n 
would want to modify his statement that there are about 101 
who would be benefited by this act. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I said about 100. 

Mr. MANN. I understood thé gentleman to say about 101. 
I may have misunderstood him, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 

I think not. 

Mr. MANN. If you take that language out, it will change 
the number very much. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. It will admit other testimony; 
what the effect will be I can not say. 

Mr. MANN. That of itself is an admission that no one can 
tell how many will be affected by it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I think it is indefinite, but the 
best judgment we could get from the authorities was that the 
number would be about 100. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. In estimating that there would be 100 men 
placed on the roll under this bill, the department based its esti- 
mate on the fact that the evidence was now in the department. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I can not say upon what they 
based it. Of course, under this bill no one could be placed on 
this roll that had not distinguished himself for extraordinary 
bravery in the presence of the enemy, and he must be 65 years 
of age and must have distinguished himself by going beyond 
the requirements of his duty. 

Mr. BOOHER. But by striking this out you permit the ap- 
plicant to introduce any testimony he pleases, not record evi- 
dence, but his affidavit and the affidavit of others, and there is 
no telling how many he will place on the roll. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The estimate was based upon the number 
now on the rolls and the number that would be entitled to medal 
of honor under this bill. Then we took the number of deaths up 
to last September and estimated how many would be alive en- 
titled to this medal of honor when it shall have passed. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does the gentleman think that they ought to 
permit evidence to be introduced indiscriminately? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. We ought to allow men who have evi- 
dence to file it. 

Mr. BOOHER. If the amendment is adopted, it will open the 
door to all kinds of evidence. I think that clause ought to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The Secretary of War will scrutinize the 
evidence very carefully. 

Mr. BOOHER. If the bill is to pass, I think that clause 
should remain in it. The cases ought to be confined to where the 
evidence is now in the possession of the department. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will look at paragraph 1, he will find that the whole mat- 
ter of submitting evidence is to be left to the rules and regula- 
ears prescribed by the War and Navy Departments. 

BOOHER. If this clause remains in the bill, they win 
Baye to take the evidence now on file; but if von strike the 
clause out, any kind of evidence can be introduced, and the 
department must consider it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The clause says “no evi- 
dence not now on file shall be admitted or considered.” The 
presumption is that, 50 years having elapsed since the Civil 
War, the department has in its possession full information, and 
no new evidence can be adduced. 

Mr. BOOHER. If you strike the language out, any kind of 
evidence can be introduced. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Take the Battle of Franklin as an illus- 
tration. Here is an order issued by the commanding general 
complimenting a soldier for gallantry in that charge. He dis- 
tinguished himself for gallantry over and above the line of duty. 
That order was put in the mail to go to the War Office, but was 
destroyed and never got there. If that evidence is now avail- 
able, and that fact can be demonstrated, why should that sol- 
dier be excluded from filing his evidence? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
RusskL of Missouri) there were 29 ayes and 8 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


I may be mistaken myself, but 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out, on page 3, beginning with line 4, the words “ and it shall be 
liberally construed and considered in favor of the applicant as 
aforesaid and without regard to technical requirements.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, beginning with line 4, strike out the following language: 

“And it shall be liberally construed and considered in favor of 
applicant as aforesaid and without regard to technical requirements. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I understood 
the gentleman from Ohio, in presenting the matter, to say that 
he intended to offer an amendment of this kind. It ought to be 
adopted, because in the first paragraph of the bill we have pro- 
vided what qualifications a man shall have who applies for 
special consideration, he being a medal of honor man. We have 
assigned to the War and Navy Departments the duty of pre- 
paring rules and regulations governing evidence. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Let me say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that there is no objection to his amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did not think that the gen- 
tleman wanted to prejudge the claim, as this first paragraph 
would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
acceptance of that amendment, I offer another, which I think the 
committee will accept, to strike out, on page 2, beginning with 
line 18, the words: 


This act and the evidence in favor of each claimant's claim shall be 
liberally and favorably construed in favor of the ef ge and in cases 
of doubt the applicant shall be given the benefit of the doubt. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the following language: 

“This act and the evidence in favor of each claimant's claim shall be 
liberally and favorably cons in favor of the applicant, and in cases 
of doubt the applicant shall be given the benefit of the doubt.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, we do not object to that. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The committee does not object 
to the striking of this out? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. No. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the provision being 
stricken out. I object to anything further being done to this 
bill, if we expect to pass it, which will make it difficult for any- 
body entitled to obtain benefits under its provisions, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think if the gentleman had 
listened to me he would have better understood the purport of 
this amendment. The first section provides how the applicants 
shall apply and imposes the qualifications. It also provides 
that the two Departments of War and Navy shall provide regu- 
lations. Everything has been done in the bill that gives the 
applicant the right to distinguish himself from other medal of 
honor men, except that in these two paragraphs, one of which 
has just been stricken out 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to yield further. My 
point is this. We are reducing the provisions of this bill so 
far as they may relate to the private soldier, one of whom I 
have specially in mind who had an ambition to obtain one of 
these medals of honor. When he made his application at the 
department he was given to understand that the evidence was 
not there to warrant his request, and because it was not on 
file, because it was not a matter of record, he was therefore not 
entitled to it. The door was closed to him in his efforts to 
obtain this medal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. If there is any virtue in this bill at all, it ought 
to be so thoroughly liberalized that every one of the hundreds 
of thousands of private soldiers of the Union Army who live 
to-day shall have the right and opportunity, not only to make 
this application, but to use whatever evidence there is on file 
in the department, and in addition then to obtain evidence 
from his comrades or from whatever source he may, and fur- 
ther have the benefit of it throughout its introduction, its con- 
struction, and determination so liberally construed, that he will 
have fair opportunity to establish his claim. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? z g ` 


jhe 


Mr. SLOAN. Yes, : 1 : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We have just voted out of 
the bill this provision: ` 

But no evidence not now on file as aforesaid shall be admitted or 
considered, 

Mr. SLOAN. I understand that no outside evidence can 
come in. £ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, it can. That is the 
very point. The amendment the gentleman is discussing is an 
amendment which prejudges the case. We ought to leave the 
department some discretion. 

Mr. SLOAN. If we are going to have this, I would be glad to 
have it prejudged in favor of most of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlenian from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out of section 
2 the language contained in the last sentence of that section on 
page 3. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3. line 14, after the word “ roll,” strike out the following: 

“The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy shall deliver 
to the Commissioner of Pensions a certified copy of each of such of 
said certificates as he may issue, as aforesaid, and the same shall be 
full and sufficient authority to the Commissioner of Pensions for the 
payment by him to the beneficiary named in each such certificate the 
special pension herein provided for.” 3 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois that placing a man’s name on a roll 
of honor, that roll being kept in the War or the Navy Depart- 
ments, is a sufficient reward above his other comrades, who 
probably would haye performed the same feat if the opportunity 
had been presented to them. Why give the man $10 pension 
extra? Why say, in addition to keeping his name on a roll of 
honor, always open to the inspection of everyone, that in addi- 
tion thereto we will add to his pension $10 a month above those 
received by men who suffered just as great hardships as he did 
during the war? I am in favor of a roll of honor, but I am 
not in favor of making a roll of honor to be assured by dollars 
and cents in the shape of a pension. I believe that the roll of 
honor is enough within itself when he gets the same pension as 
his comrades get for like service without this addition. I hope 
the amendment to strike out all reference to pensions in this 
bill will be sustained. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, of course the 
effect of this will be to strike out the pension of $10 a month 
that this bill carries to this roll of honor that is proposed to be 
composed of about 100 men, and, if we are correctly informed 
by the authorities, is to cost the Government approximately 
$12,000 a year. 

Now, of course, this strikes at the very life of the bill. If 
the committee desires to strike it out they have the right to do 
so, but this is a very insignificant amount of money to be paid 
to men who have exhibited extraordinary bravery in tlie 
presence of the enemy on the field of battle. This bill requires 
they must have gone not as far as their duty called them to go, 
but beyond the call of duty in the service of their country. I 
think this amendment ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, here we are discussing 
a bill for an appropriation of about $12,000 for the most gallant 
and intrepid men in the service at a lower pension than any 
country around the world pays for medal-of-honor heroes. 
I was on the floor of this House when the appropriation went 
through for $400,000 in three minutes to suppress the hog 
cholera. I belieye God made man erect with head and- heart 
above his belly and that that kind of a human being is en- 
titled to more consideration than the unthinking hog, whose 
head is on a level with his belly. [Applause.] 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That each such surviving person whose name shall have been 
entered on said roll in accordance with this act shall be entitled to 
and shall receive and be paid by the Commissiener of Pensions in the 
Department of the Interior, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, a pension of $10 

month for life, payable quarter-yearly. e Commissioner of 
Pensions shall make all necessary d tions Fe) making 


payment of such special pensions to the. beneficiaries thereo 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
recognition to strike out the last word. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
if they would view with favor an amendment looking toward 
the raising of that $10, which looks pitiably small and insig- 
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nificant to me. I do not want to be foolish enough to try tod in- 
crease it, if the matter has been carefully considered by the 
conunittee. : 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the amendment? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A proposition to increase the 
amount from $10 to $18 a month. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the figures “ $10,” in line 1, page 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $18.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 1, strike out the figures “$10” and insert in lieu 
thereof 818.“ i 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness 
I offer this amendment. I have been pleased beyond that which 
I ordinarily feel in the way of pleasure by the remarks made by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop], in charge of the bill, 
to-day calling attention to specific instances in which these 
medals of honor could be granted and membership upon this 
roll attained. While I do not believe we should in general exalt 
deeds in time of war above the deeds of our citizenry in time 
of peace, yet there do come critical moments when the heart 
und nerve of the soldier must rise supreme over every consid- 
eration if the Nation he serves is going to be saved. It is not 
that this man or that man is willing to risk his life, the happi- 
ness of his family, and his children and his future that his coun- 
try may be benefited or saved. It is something a little beyond 
that. When you combine those qualities of heart and courage 
with that intellectual keenness, that quickness of judgment, that 
exaltation of soul that literally lifts mind above matter, lifts 
a man to the highest point he ever reaches, then heroism and 
achievement are combined and should be recognized. This com- 
bination must exist in order that membership on this roll of 
honor may be secured. Not every brave man combines the other 
qualities essential to necessary achievement under this act. 
When, however, the qualities of heart and mind are present, 
and the deed—heroism—is performed, I think this Nation, the 
greatest and richest in the world, can well afford to recognize 
such achievement and patriotism beyond $10 a month—less than 
the amount we pay to widows to-day. A man must be 65 years 
old before he can enjoy the benefits of this act 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In a moment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is on the amount. Of course, 
the gentleman understands this is in excess of existing pensions? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand that thoroughly. 
But this is supposed to be in direct consideration of what he has 
done, in direct recognition of the merits of his achievement. As 
I was saying to you, a man must have attained the age of 65 
years before he can enjoy any of the benefits of this act, and 
if he has lived through the hours that made possible his herolsm 
he probably has not many years to live beyond the 65, and it 
will be a recognition during but a few months at best. Therefore, 
it seems to me, that $18 a month will be more in keeping with 
the dignity of the country and more in keeping with a proper 
recognition of his services, and yet I share the feeling which is 
expressed that no monetary consideration can measure heroism 
and bravery. No man living would think to risk and to do that 
which this bill requires him to do because he thought in his 
old age he would get a pension of $10 a month. That is not 
his part. The payment of the pension is our part. Our part 
is the $10 or $18 a month, and let us measure it up somewhere 
in keeping with the dignity of our Nation and our country. As 
the chairman of the committee has already stated, the amount 
we give in such pensions is less than given by any other nation 
of the world, so while we are not exalting the deeds of the 
battle field above the deeds of the lives of our citizens, let us 
make it commensurate with our dignity by increasing this 
amount from $10 to $18. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
opposes this proposed amendment for the very good reason that 
the committee that represented these men who expected to be 
placed upon this holl of honor, if this act should pass, did not 
ask it. They stated to our committee that they did not want 
to add a large pension to the present pensions they now draw, 
because it would look too much like it was a matter of pay and 
pensions instead of a matter of honor. They only asked that $10 
be allowed as pension under this bill, and we placed it at this 
amount in obedience to the request that was made by these 
soldiers when they came before our committee. 

I can agree with all that my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
MILLER] says of his admiration of these gallant soldiers. We 
want to do them justice. We recognize the great service that 
they have rendered in preserving this Union during the Civil 
War and their great service in other wars, but I am not in favor 
of giving them large pensions now in addition to the liberal 


pensions they are already drawing. 
amendment, and I hope the committee will vote it down. 


The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Minnesota. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 
Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 


the bill as amended do pass. ; 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


ment? 
gross. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 


the ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 


the Clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Moon, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4701) to establish 
in the War Department and in the Navy Department, respec- 
tively, a roll designated as the Army and Navy medal of honor 
honor roll, and for other purposes, and had directed him to 
report the same to the House with certain amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 


Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
[After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them en 
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I am opposed to this 


Those in favor of the bill will, as 


their names are called, answer “ yea,” those opposed will answer 
“nay,” those present and not voting will answer “ present,” 
and the Clerk will call the roll. ‘ 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 211, nays 108, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 114, as follows: 


Alexander 
Al 


yres 
Bailey 
Barchfeld 
Barnhart 
Bea 


Casey 
Chandler, N. X. 
Char 


Cli 
Con: 


YEAS—211, 
Emerson Kettner 
Esch Key, Ohio 
Evans Kiess, 
Fairchild ing 
Farr Kinkaid 
rris Kreider 
Fess, Ohio Lesher 
‘ocht Lieb 
2 beck 
Foss, III. McAndrews 
Foster McArthur 
McCracken 
Fuller eCull 
Gallagher McDermott 
andy McFadden 
Gardner McKenzie 
Gillett McKinle 
Glynn McLaughlin 
Good dden 
Gray, Ind. Magee 
Gray, N. J. apes 
Green, Iowa Matthews 
Greene, Mass, ys 
est eeker 
Guernsey Miller, Minn. 
Hadle: n 
Hamſflon, N.Y. Mooney 
amlin Moore, Pa 
rt Morgan, Okla 
Hastings Moss, In 
. — Mudd 
Hayden Murray 
Heaton Neely 
Helvering Nichols, Mich 
enry North 
Hernandez Oakey 
icks Overmyer 
Hinds Paige, Mass. 
Hollingsworth Parker, N. Y. 
Hopwood Phelan 
Howell Platt 
Hulbert Porter 
Humphrey, Wash. Pou 
Husted Powers 
Hutchinson Pratt 
goe Rainey 
Johnson, S. Dak. Raker 
Johnson, Wash. Ramseyer 
Kearns Ran 
Keating Rauch 
Keister cketts 
Kennedy, Iowa Roberts, Ney. 
Kennedy, R. I. ers 


Scott, Mich. 
Sel 


ls 
Shackleford 
Sherwood 
Shouse 
Sinnott 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, N. X. 
Sn 


Sulloway 
Sutherland 


Wood, ind. 
Woods, Iowa 


NAYS—108. 
Abercrombie Dickinson Kincheloe 
Adamson Dies Kitchin 
Aiken Du Konop 
Almon Eagle La Follette 
Anderson Ed Lee 
Aswell Elston Lenroot 
Bacharach 
Barkley Garland Lloyd 
Bell Garner London 
Black G tt McClintic 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. McLemore 
Booher oodwin, Ar nn 
Borland 
Buchanan, Tex. n Miller, Del 
ett efiin Miller, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. H 0 
Byrns, Tenn Helm Nicholls, S. C. 
Caraway Hill Norton 
Carter, Okla Holland ol 
Clark, s ood Oliver 
Coleman Houston è 
Collier Huddleston 
Cooper, Wis. Hughes Parker, N. J. 
sie A Humphreys, Miss. Price 
Davis, Tex. Jacoway 
ker Johnson, Ky. yburn 
Dent Kent Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
James 
NOT VOTING—114. 
Adair Finley Langley 
Anthony ~ Fitzgerald Lazaro 
les Flood Lehlbach 
Browne, Wis. Lewis 
Browning Galliyan Liebel 
Bur; Gard Lindbergh 
Calla Gora Littlepage 
Jallaway ordon epage 
=p Gould ft 
Candler, Miss, Graham r 
Cannon Gray, Ala 
Carew Greene, Vt McGillicnddy 
Carlin G cKellar 
Church Griffin Maher 
Coady Hamill Mondell 
Connelly Hamilton, Mich on 
Cullop Haskell Moores, Ind. 
Dale, N. Y. Hawley orin 
Dallinger Hay Morrison 
vis, Minn. Hayes Moss, W. Va. 
Denison Hensl ott 
Dill . Hilli: Nelson 
Doremus Howard Nolan 
Doughton Hull, Iowa iby 
Driscoll ull, Tenn. y 
Edmonds Jones O'Shaunessy 
Estopinal Kahn 
Farley Kelley Patten 
Fields Lafean Peters 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
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Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex, 


Mr. Hayes (for) with Mr. Howard (against). 


For the session: 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. Frs with Mr. LANGLEY. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. Stur. 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Hirrrarp with Mr. STINESS. 
Mr. Hay with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. Cannon. 
Mr. MAHER with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Grirrox with Mr. SANFORD. 


Mr. Rlonnax with Mr. Hamurton of Michigan. 


Mr. OLNEY with Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Mr. Monntsox with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
Mr. Doorne with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
Mr. Donkztus with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. GRAHAM. 
Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. Gourp. 

Mr. Apam with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Burgess with Mr. Browne of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Canpter of Mississippi with Mr. BEALES. 
Mr. Cantax with Mr. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. DALLINGER. 
Mr. Coapy with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Curtor with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Dovexnton with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. EsrorixaL with Mr. Hutt of Iowa. 

Mr. Frrzaerarp with Mr. LonawortH. 

Mr. Greece with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Hutt of Tennessee with Mr. NELSON. 
Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Moores of Indiana, 
Mr. LIN THIcuxM with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. McGuricuppy with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. O’SHauNEssy with Mr. Reavis. 
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Mr. Papcert with Mr. Ronznrs of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Patren with Mr. NOLAN. 

Mr. Racspare with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. SasatH with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Suat with Mr. Largan. 

Mr. Sparkman with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. WIISoN of Florida with Mr. LEHLBACH, 

Mr. Wise with Mr. TEMPLE. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Montacuer with Mr. Warp. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Russett of Missouri, a motion to recon- 
2 the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, an amendment was offered and 
agreed to, to the body of the bill, which would require an 
amendment of the title. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
Mr. Dentson, is unable to be present because of illness. He 
requested me to announce that if present he would have voted 
“ e.” 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record on this subject. k 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Cary] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
any more business? If not, the Clerk will call the next one. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Pensions. 


PENSIONS, WAR WITH SPAIN, ETC. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 54. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine insur- 
rection, or in China. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] in the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 54, with Mr. GARRETT in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 54, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That from and after the passage of this act 
any officer or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, either as a regular or 
volunteer, during the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection or 
in China, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service 
to be computed from date of enlistment to date of , and who 
has been honorably discharged therefrom, has died or shall hereafter 


die leaying a widow without means of support other than her daily 
labor, and an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year, or leaving 


a minor child er children under the age of 16 years, such widow shall ~ 


upon due proof of her husband's death, without proving his death to be 

e result of his Army or yeh! service, p on the sion roll 
from the date of the filing of her application therefor under this act, 
at the rate of $12 per month during ber widowhood, and shall also 
be 2 $2 per month for each child of such officer or enlisted man 
under 16 years ot ape, and in case of the death or remarriage of the 
widow, leaving a c or children of such officer or enlisted man under 
the age of 16 years, such sion shall be paid such child or children 
until the age of 16: P. ded, That in case a minor child is insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise nently helpless, the sion shall continue 
during the life of d child, or d iB the period of such disability, 
and commence from the date of application therefor after the 
passage of this act: Provided further, That said widow shall have mar- 
ried said officer or enlisted man previous to the passage of this act: 
Provided, however, That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce 
ang pension under any act, public or private. 

Ec. 2. That no agent, attorney, or other person engaged in prepar- 
ing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under the provisions of this 
act shall, directly or ind y., contract for, demand, receive, or re- 
tain for such services in paparing, presenting, or prosecuting such 

a sum greater than $10, which sum shall payable only on the 
order of the Commissioner of ; and any person who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this section, or shall wrongfully with- 
hold from the pensioner or claimant the whole or any pert of a pension 
or claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, 
for each and every offense, be fined not exceeding $500 or be im- 
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prisoned at hard labor not exceeding two years, or both, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, this bill in its present 
form is designed to pension the widows and minor children of all 
yolunteer soldiers and sailors who served 90 days or more during 
the War with Spain and received an honorable discharge there- 
from, all furloughs to be computed as service, and to certain 
soldiers of the Regular Establishment. 

The committee intended and, after an exhaustive discussion 
of the matter, believe that this bill in its present shape provides 
for the following beneficiaries : 

First. The sum of $12 per month to every widow of a volun- 
teer soldier or sailor who served 90 days or more during the 
War with Spain, including the period of all furloughs in such 
service (the Philippine insurrection and Boxer uprising in 
China are included), provided she married the soldier prior to 
the passage of this act and has a net annual income not in 
excess of $250 a year. Such widow would also receive $2 per 
month additional for each minor child under 16 years of age. 

Second. In event such a volunteer soldier or sailor dies leaving 
no widow, but leaving minor children under 16 years of age, 
the bill would allow $12 per month to such minor children, to 
be equally divided between them, plus $2 per month additional 
for each minor child as long as they were under 16 years of age. 

Third. The amendment to the bill would make the same pro- 
vision for widows and minor children of soldiers or sailors 
who served in the Regular Establishment between April 21, 
1898, and July 4, 1902, who rendered 90 days or more actual 
military or naval service in connection with the above-mentfoned 
hostilities. Your committee does not believe that the provi- 
sions of this bill should extend to the widows or minors of 
soldiers or sailors of the Regular Establishment whose service 
was rendered entirely within the confines of the United States 
and was in no manner connected with any of the above- 
mentioned hostilities, and the amendment was drawn for the 
purpose of excluding all such, 

The pension is limited to such widow who is without means 
of support other than her daily labor and who has not an actual 
net income exceeding $250 a year. This monthly allowance is 
the same as that allowed by statute to the widows and orphans 
of veterans of other wars and Indian campaigns, only that the 
existing statute does not exempt any on account of the income 
she might possess. This greatly lessens the number who would 
be benefited by the proposed law. 

The number of widows and orphans who would come within 
the provisions of this bill can not be definitely estimated. 

The United Spanish War Veterans made an investigation 
and reported that there are about 4,000 widows of men who 
served in the Spanish and Philippine Wars; but how many of 
them would be excluded from a pension under this bill on ac- 
count of not being dependent on their own labor or for having 
un income of more than $250 a year could only be conjectured. 
Destitute widows and orphans of these veterans are now as- 
sisted by the United Spanish War Veterans; but surely no one 
will claim that those who went forth to fight should now carry 
the burden of those dependent ones while the great mass of our 
people who stayed at home should be exempt from contributing 
their just share. 

Under the existing law it is necessary for a widow to prove 
that her husband died from disabilities incurred in the service, 
and this in many cases is an impossible task. You will recall 
that for the first time in the history of our country large num- 
bers of men served in the Tropics under the most unfavorable 
conditions. The summer of 1898 was one of the hottest ever 
known. Most of our men were called suddenly from the peace- 
ful walks of life and were sent into the swamps and jungles of 
Cuba, where the drinking water was unfit for a human being 
and the food supply was of a very questionable quality. Their 
constitutions were quickly undermined, and the vast majority 
were never again as strong and robust as they had been before. 
Conditions in the Philippine campaign were nearly as bad. 
These men, returning again to the civil walks of life, were not 
us well able to care for themselves or families as though they 
had not been soldiers. Finally, who can say how much their 
Army experiences shortened their days? No one. Under these 
circumstances it is impossible for the widow to prove her right 
to a pension, and it is to do away with the necessity of proof 
under these circumstances that this bill was drawn. 

There were about 484,000 men who served in these wars, of 
whom about one-fourth were in the regular service. Between 
75,000 and 100,000 were assigned to the Philippine Islands, 
There were 826 battles and skirmishes, and the total mortality 
was about 12,000 lives. Of course, a far greater number died 
of sickness in those fever-laden tropical countries than were 
killed in battle. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, 
man yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like to inquire if the 
number given there, 12,000, is the total number of killed in 
battle and died of wounds and from sickness? That included 
all those classes? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. It included those who died from sick- 
ness or other causes incident to service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is an interesting fact. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. These men were not drafted into the serv- 
ice, but went at their country’s call without even a bounty. 
Now for us to refuse to care for their dependents, as well as we 
care for the dependents of the veterans of other wars, would 
be discriminn.ug against our brave and worthy men. 

When the National Government made provision for pensioning 
the soldiers of the Civil War, the public debt was, in round 
numbers, $2,300,000,000, or $60 per capita. To-day it is $1,027, 
000,000, or $10 per capita. Then the national wealth was 
thirty billions while now it is nearly two hundred billions, so 
that the burden to be borne is exceedingly small. 

Your committee has tried hard to obtain an accurate estimate 
of the cost if this bill should become a law. This has been a 
difficult matter, as there are uncertain elements entering into it. 
In 1912 the then Commissioner of Pensions furnished data to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who gave an estimate of the cost 
of a bill quite similar to this one as being $2,500,000 annually. 
The same estimate was given by the present Secretary of the 
Interior on information furnished by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. That is, the cost would be $2,500,000 for the first 
year and small increases for a number of years. The statement 
was made in both cases that it was impossible, from the data 
in the Pension Office, to give an accurate estimate. The reason 
is that the subject of dependence has never entered into any 
of the claims of widows and orphans of these yeterans, and so 
they have no accurate data to guide them. 

Your committee could not agree with this estimate, and for 
a time was at a loss to know how the estimate was made. On 
inquiry it was learned that the officer who made it used as his 
basis what he termed “a law of average.” He secured a table 
of the average number of marriages among men of a given age, 
and then applied it to the maximum number of men who. served 
between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. Following out this rule 
showed that there would be 15,000 claims the first year ata 
ont $2,500,000 and a gradual increase for some years after- 
wards. 

. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

. DYER. This bill, then, would lessen the probable cost? 
. KEY of Ohio. Ves; materially. 

- DYER. Below the bill in the Sixty-third Congress? 

. KEY of Ohio. Yes, sir. 

. DYER. I will ask the gentleman if the bill which was 
favorably reported in the Sixty-third Congress passed the 
House? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. 
about 3 to 1. 

Mr. DYER. And also in the Sixty-second Congress? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; and by a vote of substantially 3 to 1 
in the Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, 
man yield ? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the matter of Civil War 
pensions there is a law providing that widows shall not have 
pensions who married the veterans after the year 1890? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; after June 27, 1890. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What is the provision in this 
law respecting marriages? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I will come to that. I have it all set out 
in this statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has any date been fixed, or 
does it take effect from the passage of the act? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Under this bill, widows will have the 
same pensionable status as the widows of all soldiers and sailors 
of other wars, with the exception of the dependency clause in 
this bill of $250 per annum and marriage prior to date of pas- 
sage of act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So that the sooner the bill is 
passed the more the Government will save on marriages? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Poet SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Yes; it passed the House by a vote of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Up to the passage of the act? 
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Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 


Mr. SWITZER. I understand this bill will not cost as much 
annual appropriation as the bill that passed in the Sixty-second 
Congress and in the Sixty-third Congress? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I understand so. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If the gentleman will wait a moment, I 
will make it clear to Members of the House why this bill will 
not cost as much as the bill that was passed in the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

We could see no warrant for this peculiar method of arriving 
at this conclusion. We believed that a fairer plan would be to 
have an estimate upon the number of claims filed. In the 
Bureau of Pensions there are about 5,000 rejected claims of 
widows and orphans affected by this law. The Spanish War 
veterans give some aid to these people and have a list of about 
4,000 of them. If we base our estimate on 5,000, the cost for 
the first year would be $720,000, but, in order to be absolutely 
safe, we will say there are twice that number, or 10,000. This 
wonld bring the cost up to $1,440,000. This is the reason that 
we have placed the maximum cost for the first year at about 
$1,500,000. 

The official report of the Commissioner of Pensions for the 
fiscal year 1913 shows that there were 59,852 persons removed 
from the pension rolls, and 19,758 were added during that year, 
leaving a net loss of 40,094. There was an unexpended balance 
during that year of $5,348,215.65. Reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions for the fiscal years 1914 and 1915 show that 
there was about the same decrease each of those years. Those 
on the pension rolls are decreasing, from death, remarriage, 
minors attaining the age of 16 years, failure to claim pensions, 
and other causes, nearly 60,000 a year, or 5,000 a month. The 
amount remaining unexpended from the appropriation runs 
about $5,000,000 a year. 

We take the position that if this bill would cost twice as 
much as the estimate of the Interior Department, which I think 
I have shown to be much too high, still this rich and pros- 
perous country should not refuse to help the widows and orphans 
of those who risked their lives in defense of their country. If 
we have to scrimp in anything, let it not be with the helpless 
and dependent ones of those who faced bullets and tropical 
fevers when called upon by their country to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your attention to an important 
change in this bill from the one introduced in the Sixty-third 
Congress. That bill did not make an exception for the men in 
the Regular Establishment who did not take part in our foreign 
wars between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902. The Committee 
on Pensions in the Sixty-third Congress had this matter up for 
consideration and made an effort to obtain some exact data 
that would be a guide in shaping this provision of the bill. No 
information could be obtained from the War Department, how- 
eyer, and the committee was informed that no such data could 
be secured. 

From all the information the committee could secure from 
various sources at that time, it came to the conclusion that there 
was not a very large number of the Regular Establishment 
affected, and therefore they were all included in the provision 
of the bill. 

When this bill was under consideration the committee again 
attempted to obtain this information, and was officially advised 
by the Adjutant General of the War Department that there were 
24,400 in the Army alone who would be affected. As this bill 
is intended to relieve only the widows and minor children of 
those serving in the Regular Establishment who actually took 
part for at least 90 days in the military service in Cuba, the 
Philippine Islands, er China, we have excluded from its pro- 
visions all sailors, soldiers, and marines of the Regular Estab- 
lishment who were not actually so engaged. 

We have placed the attorney fee at $10, which is the same as 
that allowed under the act of June 27, 1890. In many cases 
there will be considerable correspondence in the case, so if we 
made the fee less than this amount the better class of attorneys 
would not handle the cases. In a large share of the cases no 
attorney will be needed, so no fee will be required. 

Nearly 18 years have rolled by since war was declared on 
Spain, and the young men who flocked to the colors are now 
passing middle life. They have a splendid organization, known 
as the United Spanish War Veterans. It numbers among its 
members a large share of those still living who upheld our 


standard in that war. They have never made a single request | 


for legislation in their own behalf, but they stand solidly behind 
this measure. It is net for themselves, but for the dependent 
ones of those who are sleeping their last long sleep. I think we 
should heed this one request and grant this pension. 


of 


About a dozen Members have introduced bills for about the 
same purpose. This committee has given careful consideration 
to all of them, and we believe we have adopted the best ideas 
they contain. We hope this bill will cover the field so thor- 
oughly that it will not be necessary to pass private pension 
bills to relieve the distress of widows in any case. 

In our country we have adopted the policy that we actually 
owe something to those who have defended their country and 
also to those women who gave up their husbands for service at 
the front and who often suffered privations and many hardships 
as a result. It is no longer considered a gift or a donation from 
the Government, but simply payment for services rendered. 
The vast majority of the men who went as volunteers to the 
Spanish War were young and just commencing to build homes 
and rear their families. Most of them had no accumulations 
whatever, so you can imagine what each family would have to 
live on from what a soldier could save from his very meager 
Salary. In most cases it was not over one-fourth what he could 
have earned if he were at his regular vocation. He gave up 
his salary and the comforts of home when President McKinley 
called for volunteers to uphold the Nation’s honor. He went 
into tropical lands, under u blazing summer sun, endured the pests 
of flies, mosquitoes, and deadly vipers, drank swamp water, and 
ate food so bad the dogs would not eat it at home, and all for 
a compensation of $16 a month. In times of peace those men 
could not have been hired to endure the miseries of that service, 
aside from the danger of the battle, for $100 a month. Then 
who can say the Government does not owe their families some- 
thing? During the absence of their husbands many of these 
poor women went out to work as servants to support their little 
ones, and, no doubt, a large number of them are working to-day 
trying to take the place of both father and mother that those 
children might be educated and started aright on the great high- 
way of life. Let us lighten that burden for them a little. Out 
of the superabundance of this great country, with its accumu- 
lated wealth of nearly $200,000,000,000, let us give a little to 
those widows and orphans. The amount for each is very little. 
Only $2 a month for each child and $12 a month for each widow, 
and this only on condition that she does not have an income of 
$250 a year, or about $21 a month. Even that amount is small 
for anyone to live on during these times of high cost of living, 
without supporting any children, so imagine what it must mean 
for the widow and several helpless children. This is not a 
charity ; it is simply plain justice to the needy dependents of our 
brave soldiers. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to a _ typo- 
graphical error in the bill. At the proper time I shall offer an 
amendment to correct it. By referring to the bill on the first 
page, and to the report accompanying the bill, you will see that 
where “1908” appears it should be “1898.” It is my purpose 
to correct this by an amendment at the proper time. Manifestly 
it was a typographical error. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio, my colleague [Mr. SWITZER], 
asked me a while ago why we thought this bill would not re- 
quire as much of an appropriation as the bill passed in the 
Sixty-third Congress. My opinion is based on these grounds: 
When we passed the bill in the Sixty-third Congress, as I 
stated a while ago, we made an effort to learn the number of 
members of the Regular Establishment who had served abroad. 
I ought to go back and preface my remarks by the statement 
that on February 2, 1901, it was decided to increase the Regular 
Establishment up to 100,000. At that time we had a standing 
army nunibering about 50,000, so that there were about 50,000 
men added to the Regular Establishment at that time. 

In the Sixty-third Congress we endeavored to secure from the 
Interior Department, through the Bureau of Pensions, some 


teers. This year we asked for the same information, and if 
the gentleman will refer to the report he will see in the letter 
he Adjutant General that he states that there are about 
embers of the Regular Army who did not leave the con- 
the United States. These men were doing post duty, 
is not the intention of the committee to have the mem- 
the Regular Establishment who were doing post duty, 
did not actually participate in these wars, come under 
provisions of this bill. So therefore if we have 24,400 less, 
course it will not take as much money to carry out the pro- 
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visions of this bill as it would have taken to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill passed in the Sixty-third Congress. 

Mr. SWITZER. As I understand it, only the widows of sol- 
diers who saw some foreign service or who were being trained 
for the purpose of taking part in the foreign service will re- 
ceive pensions. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. This bill provides that every volunteer 
soldier who was honorably discharged—all furloughs to be 
included—that the widows of such soldiers shall receive pen- 
sions of $12 a month, but it includes only those members of the 
Regular Establishment who left the confines of the United 
States and actually participated in those hostilities. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not any service was performed in those wars by any 
other soldiers except those who volunteered? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; when the War with Spain broke 
out there were a number of members of the Regular Establish- 
ment who were covered in. These members of the Regular Es- 
tablishment were rushed to Cuba at that time, and they, of 
course, participated in that war just as much, if not more, than 
some of the volunteers; and the committee felt that it would 
not be right to discriminate against those members of the 
Regular Establishment who went to Cuba and the Philippines 
and actually participated in those hostilities, and we thought 
they should be included; but the committee did not feel that 
the members of the Regular Establishment who were taken in 
after the War with Spain had practically closed and who were 
merely doing post duty within the United States should be 
included. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is meant by “soldiers of the 
Regular Establishment“? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The Regular Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it necessary that a soldier should 
DATO parn engaged in battle in order to come within the terms of 
this bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. 
with hostilities. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KPY of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I have endeavored to follow my colleague 
very closely in his statement concerning this bill, but I failed 
to catch it, if he made the statement how many soldiers there 
were who were engaged in the Philippines or in the war in Cuba 
or the Boxer uprising. I would like to know just how many 
soldiers’ widows might be beneficiaries, if every soldier married 
and left a widow—in other words, how many soldiers were en- 
gaged in these three services? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. All told, in the regular establishment and 
the volunteers there were about 434,000. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Four hundred and thirty-four thousand? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; including those in the Regular 
Army and those in the Volunteer Service during our war with 
Spain, those who participated in the Boxer uprising and in the 
war in the Philippines, and those who went to Cuba. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then, do I understand that if all those 
434,000 soldiers married and then died and left widows, it 
would be possible for that many widows at some time to become 
beneficiaries under this law? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. No; that would not be the case. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What would be the case? I should like 
to know what are the possibilities under this bill, as to the num- 
ber of beneficiaries? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If the gentleman will bear with me a mo- 
ment, I think I can answer that. I will say to my colleague 
that that is set out in the report, which gives all of the informa- 
tion from every source the committee could obtain. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not think the gentleman understands 
my question. There are not 430,000 soldiers who saw service on 
foreign soil whose widows might be beneficiaries, are there? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I did not say that all saw service on for- 
eign soil. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. How many soldiers saw service during 
the period mentioned in this bill on foreign soil? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I can not tell the gentleman how many 
living within the confines of the United States saw service on 
foreign soil. It would be a difficult matter to get this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. How many pensionable widows can 
there possibly be under this provision? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, That is what I am trying to find out. 


No; but rendered service in connection 


Mr. KEARNS. If the gentleman will allow me, there were 
443,000 men who would have a pensionable status under the 
bill. If everyone left a widow, there would be 443,000 of them. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Less 24,400 that we have excluded, which 
was in the bill in the Sixty-third Congress. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I may be very obtuse on 
this subject, but surely there were not 443,000 soldiers who saw 
service on foreign soil. 

Mr. KEARNS. No; 443,000 soldiers whose widows might be 
entitled to a pension if this becomes a law. The widow of every 
man who was a volunteer would get a pension, but if she was 
the widow of a Regular Army soldier she would not get a 
pension unless the Regular Army soldier had seen service in the 
Philippines, Cuba, or in China. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. What I would like to know is how many 
beneficiaries there can possibly be under this bill? 

Mr. KEARNS. No one can tell, for you do not know how 
many are married. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Assume that they were all married. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then it would be the difference between 
443,000 and 24,200. 

Mr. DYER. There is a provision that they must not have a 
net income of over $250. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That would not exclude many. 

Mr. DYER. It would exclude mine. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. On page 3 of the report it says: 

1 the 443,000 who served in these warfares, about one-fourth 8 in 

ar service, an and d from 78.500 to 100,000 were assigned duty 
ir Nae hilippine Islan 

In these Cee a there were 826 battles and skirmishes, in 
515 of which men were killed or wounded. The whole mortality 
of the campaigns was 12,000 lives. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The larger part of the soldiers who lost 
their lives lost them on account of climatic conditions which 
were unusual at that time. 

Mr. LOBECK. That ought to give you some idea of how 
many pensions would come by reason of this bill. A good many 
men have died since and left no widows. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. And a good many would not marry. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. And a good many wives may have 
died first. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. In my part of the country there are many 
fine young men who rushed into the Regular Army at the very - 
first of the War with Spain, with the idea that they could get 
to the front quicker that way than by going into the volunteer 
organization. I understand that some of those organizations 
were not ordered outside of continental America. Are they 
covered by this bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The bill covers every volunteer soldier, but 
only the regular soldier who rendered some actual service in con- 
nection with that war. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman did not understand my ques- 
tion. I will make it specific. There was a young man from 
Port Jervis, in Mr. Prarr's district, who enlisted in the Fifth 
Regular Artillery organization, that had been in the Regular 
Army for a hundred years, his idea being that in that way he 
would get into actual service quicker than by going with the 
Volunteers. I do not think his battery was ordered out of the 
United States. What I want to know is whether this bill would, 
if he died, give his widow a pension. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. It was an exceedingly difficult matter to 
frame this bill so as to cover in all of the Regular Army soldiers. 
When the war was declared there was a small number of the 
Regular Establishment that did not leave continental America, 
and it is barely possible that a few of those soldiers might not 
benefit by this bill. But the great majority of the Regular 
Establishment, when war was declared, were sent off to Cuba, 
and a very small percentage of the members of the Regular 
Army covered in who did not leave continental America. Many 
of these, however, were engaged in actual military duty in con- 
nection with this war. 

Mr. BENNET. If, as a matter of fact, this Artillery was 
not ordered out of the country, the widow of this young man 
I have mentioned would not come in under this bill. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I do not think she would, the way the 
bill is drawn. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose a man was in the Coast Artillery 
in the Spanish War, does the gentleman mean to say thot his 
widow would not have the benefit of the bill? 
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Nr. KEY of Ohio. The way the bill is drawn, if the member 
of the Regular Army left the confines of the United States and 
participated in - 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not talking about that. Suppose he 
stayed in the coast defense where if any ships came across he 

ould be under fire. Is not his widow just as much entitled to 

he benefit of the bill as if he went down to Camp Thomas? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The amendment to this bill is intended to 
cover the widows and minor children of every soldier and 
sailor of the Regular Establishment whose record shows that 
he rendered actual military or naval service in connection with 
this war. In my opinion the provisions of this bill cover the 
case which you have just mentioned and would give a pension 
to such a man’s widow. 

The committee felt that those men were not to be considered 
in the same class as the others who had gone into Cuba and 
actually participated in those hostilities unless they show actual 
military or naval service in connection with this war. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. When did the House first pass a bill on this 
subject—in 1912? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. It was in the Sixty-second Congress. It 
was substantially the same bill as was passed last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. In the Sixty-second Congress that bill con- 
fined the benefits to widows who had married soldiers prior to 
the passage of that act, which the gentleman says was in 1912? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. i 

Mr. LENROOT. This will bring it down to the passage of 
this act. I want to ask the gentleman, if the committee 
was of opinion that only widows would be entitled to the 
benefits of the act who married prior to 1912, what condi- 
tion has arisen since that time to change that so that it should 
be extended? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. This bill was patterned after the act of 
June 27, 1890, and that bill when it passed pensioned all widows 
up until the passage of the act, June 27, 1890. The beneficiaries 
of this bill have the same pensionable status as the widows of 
every other war, with the exception that there is a dependency 
clause in this bill of $250 a year. 

Mr, LENROOT. If that is a good reason, it would be to the 
benefit of the widows of the Spanish soldiers to postpone the 
operation of this bill for two years more, if it is to be ex- 
tended every two years. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If the bill should become a law, of course, 
that bar would remain there. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if two years from now we apply the 
same rule, we would let in that many more widows. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes; the longer you defer the passage of 
the bill, that would be true. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, the fact is, the committee has not 
undertaken to fix any time that would be just on the merits 
to cut off widows from the benefits of this bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. No, they have not, except those who 
marry after the passage of the act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman not think the commit- 
tee ought to? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that however just or unjust it 
may be, the theory of the act of 1890 and the theory of this 
bill is that it will not offer a premium to women to marry 
these old soldiers, thinking that in case of widowhood they 
would be entitled to a pension, a thing that they can not know 
before the bill becomes a law. I do not say whether it is just 
or unjust, but that was the theory of the act of 1890 and un- 
doubtedly the theory of this. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. You state the case exactly. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to know whether the provisions 
of the gentleman’s bill cover widows of soldiers who married 
after their service in the Army was over? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I read from the top of page 2 of the bill: 

Or any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Establishment who 
rendered 90 days or more actual military or naval service in the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the War with Spain or 
the Philippine insurrection or in China between April 21, 1908, and 
July 4, 1902, inclusive. 

Is the gentleman from Ohio of the opinion that the words 
“actual military or naval service“ mean that a man must have 
gone out of the country and have actually participated in a 
battle? 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. That is the construction that the com- 
mittee felt would be placed upon it when they had the bill 
worded as it is. 

Mr. BENNET. I am very frank to say that I think the 
committee is wrong, and that any officer or enlisted man in the 
Regular Establishment who answered one single bugle call is 
covered by that, and I am glad they are. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was informed that the Pension Bureau would 
construe that language to mean that the soldier must have served 
outside of the United States; that that was the construction 
which would be put upon it under their decisions. 

Mr. BENNET. If the Pension Bureau puts that construction 
upon it, I will leave it to any lawyer on this floor whether the 
Pension Bureau in some way will not be reversed, because 
actual military service means that when a man has taken the 
An and comes under authority he is doing actual military 
service. 

Mr. KEATING. Who would reverse the Pension Bureau? 

Mr. BENNET. The Secretary of the Interior might. He has 
the power. 

Mr. KEATING. The Secretary of the Interior is the head 
of the Pension Bureau, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. BENNET. He is over the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. KEATING. He is bound by the decisions of the Pension 
Bureau. The Pension Bureau has interpreted similar language 
in other bills. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I would call the gentleman's attention 
to line 3 on page 1 of the bill. Please understand the way the 
bill is worded: 

That from and after the pas e of this act if any volunteer officer 
or enlisted man who served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States during the War with Spain— 

Now, just note the reading of the bill on page 2, where it says 
that members of the Regular Establishment are to be affected 
“who rendered 90 days or more actual military or naval service 
in the Army or Navy of the United States,” and so forth. Now, 
before this bill was drawn I had the examiner of the com- 
mittee to discuss with the construing officials of the Bureau of 
Pensions this amendment, and it was their opinion it would 
require some actual military or naval service of the Regular 
Establishment to give title. 

Mr. BENNET. All I can say is that while I was out of this 
House on a temporary recess, owing to reasons over which I 
had absolutely no control, I participated in several courts- 
martial and had occasion to look up the statutes in reference 
to actual military service, and while it is absolutely bootless 
for the gentleman and myself to argue back and forth I want 
to say to the gentleman it is my hope, based on my experience, 
which I think justifies the hope, that the young man whose case 
I instanced will be covered by this language. 

Mr. MANN. “Actual military service” would, of course, cover 
any service and would cover any service in the War with Spain. 
It does not say “during the War with Spain,” but it says 
military service in the War with Spain.” Now, say a man was 
out here on the plains in the Army, was he in the War with 
Spain until 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The gentleman from Illinois expresses it 
better than I could myself. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, take the case which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] stated of a man who was 
in the Regular Establishment and was put in the Coast Artillery 
at Fort Wadsworth—I do not know he used the name, but I will 
use the name—he was put there to man the coast defenses during 
the War with Spain, in the War with Spain, prepared to man 
that battery against the fleet which at one time was thought to be 
coming to this country to attack our coast ports. What is the 
other instance the gentleman cited? 

Mr. MANN. I gave an instance of a man on the plains, and 
if the War Department holds that man was serving in the 
War with Spain, his widow is entitled to a pension under this 
bill. 

Mr. BENNET. That is what I say. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman says unless he went out of the 
country. 

Mr. MANN. 
with Spain. 


He would have to go out of the country in a War 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Russet of Missouri 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tenipore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4308. An act to purchase a site and erect thereon a suitable 
building for post office and other governmental offices at San- 
dusky, Ohio, and for other purposes. 


PENSIONS, WAR WITH SPAIN, ETC. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SELLS and Mr. MILLER of Delaware rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield the 
floor? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. The gentleman from Ohio yielded to the 
gentleman from Illinois. I desire to ask how much time I 
have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I reserve the balance of that time. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, am I recognized for one hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SELLS. No; Iam not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls attention to the new rule 
under which we operate on Calendar Wednesday, which pro- 
vides that there shall be only two hours of general debate, to 
be divided equally between those in favor and those opposed to 
a measure. Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEY] is in 
favor of the measure, and has occupied 50 minutes. If there 
is any gentleman who is opposed to the bill, the Chair will recog- 
nize him for one hour at this time. If not, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SELLS. I understood that if any gentleman was op- 
posed to the bill he was entitled to time. I was simply asking 
to be recognized because some gentlemen on this side desired to 
be heard in behalf of the bill. I yield 10 minutes now to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
this is the third time that a bill of this character has been before 
the House, twice having been passed, and this time it will also 
be passed without question. I was interested to note that no 
Member of the House at the present time feels disposed to take 
the hour offered to him in opposition to the bill. I think 
it speaks well for the sentiment among the membership of the 
House and in addition reflects the sentiments of the constitu- 
encies from which they come, There are two or three things in 
this bill I think worthy of special commendation, and I desire 
to address myself to one of the features wherein I do not 
quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I 
understood the gentleman to say—and if I am incorrect in my 
understanding he will correct me—that if the language on the 
top of page 2 read “during the War with Spain” and not 
“in the War with Spain,” as it does, it might make a difference. 
I do not know just what distinction the gentleman sought to 
draw by his statement, and I can not see any difference there 
whatever, and it seems to me that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Benner]—— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. “During the War with Spain” would be a 
matter of time. We have had this matter discussed several 
times before, as the gentleman remembers. I only speak from 
an impression and an indefinite reeollection, but my recollection 
is that there was deliberate intent on the part of the House here 
before, while this is now proposed as an amendment to say 
that in the war meant in the military service engaged in some 
way in the war. Originally the bill did not contain any provision 
in reference to service in China. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman en- 
tirely in that respect. The service rendered must be in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps that was engaged in some way, 
directly or indirectly, in the War with Spain, but he might 
simply have had military service during that period. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What does the gentleman under- 
stand to be the difference, if any, between “actual” military 
or naval service in the war and the expression without the use 
of the word “ actual.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. No difference, in my judgment. 
The legal effect is the same whether the word “ actual” is there 
or not. If a man is engaged in the Military or Naval Establish- 
ment of the United States, he is actually in it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose he belonged to the Reg- 
ular Army and was in a hospital. b 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. During the entire period of time? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. - 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He would be engaging either 
actually or by construction in the War with Spain. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He would be in the military 
service? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. He would not be in the military 
service, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He would be in the hospital. He 
would be drawing pay, and as a member of the military service 
he would not be in the actual service in the sense that this bill 
contemplates. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The word “actual” means 
something 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man, although he may be correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota (continuing). If he belongs to 
the Regular Army, even though he is in the hospital all the time. 
Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT, I do not know the language of the law or 
upon what the construction was based, but I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Minnesota and of the com- 
mittee to a construction that was made of the Civil War pen- 
sion act. There were a number of regiments made up at Rock 
Island prison from Confederate soldiers who had been captured 
and who were prisoners of war. They enlisted in the Union 
Army, or in the Army of the United States, with the under- 
standing that they should not be sent back South to fight their 
former comrades in arms, but would go West to operate on the 
plains and guard the frontier against Indians. And for many 
years those gentlemen sought to obtain a pension, and for many 
years they were refused on the ground that they were not ac- 
tually engaged in the service. But finally—I hope I am not 
taking up too much of the gentleman’s time—— 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman is taking it up 
to good advantage. He can take all he wants. 

Mr. GARRETT. But finally there was a construction given 
the law by the Secretary of the Interior—I have forgotten 
whom now. I think the first construction given favorable to 
them was by a Pension Commissioner from Kansas—I think 
his name was Ware—and that was sustained by the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, whose name I have forgotten for the 
moment, whereby it was held that inasmuch—at least this was 
the logie of their holding—inasmuch as they went out there and 
released soldiers in the Regular Army who could go down and 
engage in what was technically called in the act “the War of 
the Rebellion,” they had a pensionable status; and they are 
drawing pensions to-day under that construction. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman for his 
statement, which is very pertinent to this subject. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to know how we are proceeding. If there is no 
one opposed to this bill, how is the extra hour allowed? I 
understood by the rule which we adopted the other day that if 
there was no opposition to the bill it was but one hour. 

Mr. MANN. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a parliamentary 
inquiry is not in order when anyone has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am sure if the gentleman from 
Maryland had been in when the question was put by the Chair 
he would be aware of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. KEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I can 
not understand Why 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MIr- 
LER] has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Referring again to the question 
propounded by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], I 
think the distinction, if there is any to be made, is that this 
man, who was in the hospital, would not be engaged in a war 
with Spain any more than he would have engaged in the War 
with Spain if he had been in Sitka, Alaska, or temporarily in 
Siberia. He would not have been engaged in that war. If 
he were in a military organization that was engaged in the 
War with Spain, then he would be in that war, whether the 
word “actual” were used or otherwise. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman 
that if he will look at line 7 he will find this language, follow- 
ing that which we have been discussing: 

And who has been honorably discharged therefrom. 

It does not make any difference whether you say you honor- 
ably discharged the man from actual service or honorably dis- 
charged a man from the military service. The word “ actual,” 
as demonstrated by that language, is superfluous. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman : 

Mr. CARY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 
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Mr. CARY. I would like to ask the gentleman if a man in 
a regiment or company which was ordered to Cuba or the 
Philippines was taken sick and placed in a hospital, and could 
not follow his company, is entitled to a pension under this act? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr, GARDNER. I did not get the gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. He would be en- 
titled to a pension. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I put a question to the gentleman? 
In his State during the Spanish War, if I mistake not, there 
was an Indian uprising, in which there were a number of 
regular soldiers killed. Unless I am mistaken, they belonged 
to some Infantry companies in a regiment that did see service, 
Are the widows of the soldiers who were engaged in putting 
down those Indian uprisings pensionable under this bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think any such condi- 
tion as that existed during the period of time specified in the 
bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
part of the War with Spain. 

Mr. GARDNER. Say that Companies A, B, and C, were sent 
to Camp Thomas as part of the headquarters detachment, the 
widows of the men serving in those companies would be pen- 
sionable; but the widows of men in Companies D, E, and F, 
who were fighting the Indians in Minnesota during that time, 
would not be pensionable? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota,. That is true. Mr. Chairman, 
again let me say—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. How much time have I left, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Maryland rise? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I rise to make a point of order that the 
debate is not in order, because the gentleman from Minnesota 
is not opposed to the bill; that under the rule we adopted the 
other day, if there is no one opposed to the bill, there is but 
one hour given for debate, and unless the gentleman is opposed 
to the bill he is not entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
the word “actually ” in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That rule will be found in the last para- 
graph of Rule XXIV as amended, that not more than two hours 
of general debate shall be permitted on any measure called up 
on Wednesday, and all debate shall be confined to the subject 
matter of the bill. The time is to be equally divided between 
those for and against the bill. Now, if the gentleman is not 
opposed to the bill, I make the point of order that he is not 
entitled to the floor, 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. LI NTHIcUx]I, While he has read the rule loudly enough 
has not read it carefully. The rule provides that there shall not 
be more than two hours’ general debate. This is the limitation. 
It provides that debate is to be divided between those in favor 
of the bill and those against the bill. The Chair correctly stated 
the case. The limitation is for two hours’ debate. There is no 
rule that says the debate shall be one hour, but that it shall not 
exceed two hours. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How can the two hours be equally divided 
between those for and against the bill if there is nobody against 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. It can not be, and hence that shows that it can 
not be done. [Laughter.] If there is nobody opposed to the bil, 
it is impossible to divide an hour equally between those for and 
those against, 

But that is not the gentleman’s point of order. The point of 
order was to the effect that the general debate ceased in an 
hour if no one was opposed to the bill. That is not the rule. 
The rule is that the general debate shall not exceed two hours. 
If anyone desired to take the floor in opposition to the bill, 
he had the opportunity. So the point of order does not lie. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the reading of the rule is that 
not more than two hours shall be consumed. That is the limita- 
tion. If the rule had said that they must have two hours, the 
gentleman from Illinois would be correct, but it is limited to 
two hours. In what way? If there are those who are in favor of 


I should say that was not a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


the bill and those opposed to it, the time must be divided 
equally. The rule is mandatory that it shall.be divided equally. 
The House must sit for an hour if no one is opposed to it, if 
he be correct. The House must sit for an hour in the absence 
of an express declaration that vou must debate two hours. 
In the event there is no one against the bill, the time is up when 
the hour is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garrerr). The Chair is prepared to 
rule. This rule crystallizes into parliamentary law what has 
been a long-continued practice of the House; that is, that de- 
bate shall be 

Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Texas rise? 

Mr. SLAY.DEN. I want to correct one declaration that was 
made, at least, that there is nobody opposed to the bill. I am 
opposed to the bill. [Laughter.] I am opposed to any more 
pension bills now. We have been prodigal already in that re- 
spect, and while I recognize the utter hopelessness of defeating 
a bill for pensions with an organized vote for it, I want to pro- 
test that there is somebody in the House who is opposed to the 
existing pension system. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody said that nobody opposed to the bill had 
come into the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair called attention to the rule 
under which we are operating, and announced his readiness to 
recognize anyone opposed to the bill. No one then arose ask- 
ing for recognition for purposes of debate, and therefore the 
Chair recognized the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. SELLS]. 
The Chair thinks that. the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. LI xTHICUxT] is not well taken. 

Without going into refinements about it, it would arbitrarily 
limit the debate otherwise than as fixed by the rule itself. If 
a case should arise where no one was opposed to the bill and no 
one demanded recognition, then there could in fact be only one 
hour of debate. The Chair does not think that was the pur- 
pose or the spirit or the intention of the rule, and the Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am recognized 
for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know how much time 
the gentleman has consumed. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Setts] yielded to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. SELLS. I then yielded to him five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Minnesota is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, as the member- 
ship of the House well knows, under the law as at present the 
veteran of the Spanish-American War or of the insurrection in 
the Philippines, in order that he may secure a pension for dis- 
abilities incurred in that service must be able to prove, and 
prove in a very satisfactory way, too, first, that the disability 
exists, and secondly, that it did result from his military service. 

This bill goes a little step f er when it treats with the 
widow of the veteran. It says that should the soldier die, then 
his widow shall not be compelled to establish that the dis- 
ability from which he died was incurred in the military service. 

Is there reason for this? I say yes, and I say it with all 
the feeling that I can command. When we engaged in the 
war against Spain and proceeded to put down the Insurrection 
in the Philippines, we wrote a new chapter in American achieve- 
ment and American experience. We sent our boys, who had 
lived all their lives in a temperate land, where climate and 
health conditions were as nearly perfect as they can well be 
anywhere in the world, into tropical lands, East and West, 
where health conditions and sanitation are the worst of any 
place in the world. Not only did we send these boys from this 
healthful climate to fight for the flag, to fight for the principles 
we hold dear to humanity, but as we all know, they were 
largely volunteer organizations, and one of the first things that 
a volunteer military organization does is to fail to keep its 
health records very accurately or very well. 

Why, cases have been called to my personal attention where 
the men in the Philippine Islands were marching day in and day 
out, in the heat of the tropical sun, in the downpour of the trop- 
ical torrents, many of them sick, some of them moving on, al- 
most sick unto death, and no record whatever was kept of hos- 
pital treatment, because there were no hospitals there. No 
record was kept by the physicians of the treatment they gave to 
those men on the march and in the camp; so that I am sure it 
is within the knowledge of every Member of this House that 
there are many of these cases wherein it is absolutely impos- 
sible to establish the connection between the disability and the 
military service, although that connection does in fact exist. 


For what purpose does the gentleman 
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If it is impossible for the man when he is living, it is certainly 
impossible—imore impossible, if such a thing could be—for his 
widow to establish it when he is dead. So I think it is needful 
that we take this additional step now and for all time, so that 
the widow of a Spanish-American War veteran, or of a veteran 
of the Philippine war, shall have the same status before the law 
as the widow of a veteran of the Civil War. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I was not in the Hall when the 
bill was first presented this afternoon. The gentleman men- 
tioned the fact that two or three bills of a similar character 
have previously passed the House. He and I both voted for 
those bills. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman, in a few 
words, tell the committee whether there is any essential or 
important difference between the pending bill and the other 
two measures? 

Mr. DYER. No. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There is no essential difference, 
as I am informed, except that this bill is a little more restrictive 
than the bill which passed in the Sixty-third Congress. The 
Sixty-third Congress included both regular and volunteer sol- 
diers who had participated in these campaigns. This one gives 
to the widows of all volunteer soldiers the opportunities of 
the bill, but as to the Regular Establishment restricts it to the 
widows’ of those who served outside of the United States. I 
think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. So, Mr. Chairman, I am heartily 
in favor of this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Powers]. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I shali give this bill my hearty 
support. Its purpose is to pension widows and minor children 
of officers and enlisted men who served 90 days or more in the 
War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection and who were 
honorably discharged. Under its provisions the widow during 
her widowhood will get $12 per month and her minor children 
$2 per month until they reach the age of 16 years. The widow, 
however, to use the language of the bill, must be “ without 
means of support other than her daily labor and actual net 
income not exceeding $250 per year.” 

Under the present law, the widows of the veterans of other 
wars get this allowance of $12 per month whether they be rich 
or poor and whether the death of their husbands was caused by 
disabilities or injuries incurred in the service or not. It is 
nothing but right that the widows of soldiers who served in the 
War with Spain or in the Philippine insurrection be put upon 
an equal footing with the widows of veterans of other wars, 
which this bill seeks to do. I favor this bill, because in its pas- 
sage we say to the young manhood of our country who rush to 
the defense of the flag in days of its peril that“ should you lose 
your lives in defending the honor, the integrity, and the safety 
of our common country, fear not that the widows and orphan 
children that you leave behind you will not be cared for by the 
Government you defended.” 

Under the provisions of this bill it will not be necessary for 
the widow to show that which she is at times unable to show, 
that the death of her husband was caused by injuries received 
in line of duty while in the service, but all that she will need to 
prove is that her husband served his country 90 days or more 
in the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection. This is 
as it should be. 

Our country is devoted to peace. It is not the desire of our 
people to engage in wars. War spells death and destruction. 
It means misery and want and woe. It is not to the liking of 
our people to engage in it, and I dare say that if the peoples of 
other lands and countries would but do us right we would never 
engage in another war. But wars there have been and wars 
there will be. Sad to say, the history of the world is largely 
composed of them. The millennium is not yet. The day will 
come, and possibly at no distant date, when our country will 
again be called to arms. When that call is made, the best blood 
and brains of the land will rush to the defense of the colors as 
in days gone by, and I for one want them to know that they will 
be fighting for a grateful country, for a country that will not 
force their loved ones to seek the poorhouses of the country after 
their defenders are no more, 

Mr. SELLS. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
MCARTHURJ. * - 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill 
is designed to pension the widows and minor children of volun- 
teer soldiers and sailors and of certain soldiers and sailors of 
the regular establishment who served in the War with Spain. 
the Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer uprising. It provides 
that such widows must have been married to the soldiers or 
sailors prior to the passage of this act and it establishes auto- 
matically a pension of $12 per month, upon satisfactory proof 
of the death of the soldier or sailor, provided the widow has a 
net annual income of less than $250 a year. It also provides 
that widows may draw $2 per month additional for each minor 
child of the deceased under the age of 16 years. 

If such widows remarry, their pensions will automatically 
cease or will be divided among the children of the deceased until 
they attain the age of 16 years. There are numerous other 
provisions as to details, but they have been pretty thoroughly 
explained by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key], the author of 
this bill and the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, of 
which I have the honor of being a member. 

RESEMBLES EXISTING LAWS. 


In a general way this bill resembles the existing laws 
relative to pensions for widows of men who fought in other 
wars, although these other laws do not contain the restrictive 
clause prohibiting the payment of a pension to a widow whose 
income is more than $250 per year. This restrictive clause, 
however, will confine the operation of the proposed measure to 
cases where widows and orphans are practically destitute, but 
will deny benefits to those who are in reasonably good circum- 
stances. In this respect the pending measure is an improvement 
over the existing laws, as it can not be charged that pensions 
will be paid to widows who are not really in need of financial 
assistance. There have been many criticisms of our pension 
system, but these criticisms have been directed at the abuses of 
the system rather than at the great mass of just and meritori- 
ous cases. There have been some fraudulent claims in the past, 
but these have been the exception rather than the rule, and I 
do not believe that there exists in this country any person so 
narrow or penurious who would withhold pensions in meritori- 
ous cases. 

MEN ASK NOTHING FOR THEMSELVES. 


Although nearly 18 years have elapsed since the outbreak of 
the War with Spain, this is the first general legislation that has 
ever been urged by the United Spanish-American War Veterans. 
These men, you will observe, are asking nothing for themselves, 
but only for provision and protection for their widows and 
orphans. For a number of years many of these widows and 
orphans have been cared for by the United Spanish-American 
War Veterans and its subordinate branches, but is it fair to ask 
those who risked their lives for our country to make this finan- 
cial sacrifice when the burden should be borne by the great body 
of the people who are enjoying the blessings of life, liberty, and 
property under our flag and by virtue of our Constitution? 
All fair-minded people will agree that there is but one answer to 
the question. 

VICTIMS OF TROPICAL DISEASES. 


I was very much interested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. I well remember the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War and the splendid fashion in which 
the young men from my State volunteered and went to the front. 

The regiments from Oregon and other Western and North- 
western States were ordered to the Philippine Islands, and were 
there for more than a year. These young men were taken from 
a mild, temperate climate into the intense heat of the Tropics, 
and required to undergo strenuous compaigns in a country 
which was reeking with malaria and other tropical diseases 
disastrous to the health of people who are accustomed to the 
climatic conditions of the Temperate Zone. Many of them fell 
on the field of battle, others died of disease, and many more 
were so shattered in health that they died within a few years 
or became permanently disabled. They represented the very 
best type of our young manhood and the patriotic citizenship of 
our Republic, and to refuse to pass this bill in the interest of 
their widows and orphans would be a wanton disregard of our 
public trust and our country’s obligations. The small amount 
of these proposed pensions will not seriously embarrass the 
Public Treasury, but even if it should prove a burden, it will 
be borne ungrudgingly, for the American people will not deny 
or evade the payment of their just debts and obligations. 

MUST DEFINE OCR TENSION POLICY, 
The passage of this bill will add another chapter to our gen- 


eral pension policy and will further establish and define the 
attitude of the Government toward our soldiers and sailors and 
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their widows and orphans. We must make this policy clear 

and well defined, not only for those who have already defended 

our country, but for others who may fight for us in the future. 

In this connection, however, I hope and pray that we will never 

again be engaged in a war of any character, although we should 

prepare ourselves for any emergency which may arise and be 
ready to defend our country from invasion. [Applause.] 
WE MUST “CARE FOR HIS WIDOW AND HIS ORPHANS.” 


Our country has never maintained a large standing army. 
I do not say this with any reference to the program of prepared- 
ness, Which I intend to support, but only as a matter of history. 
In time of war we have summoned large numbers of men to the 
colors. They have left their homes, their loved ones, their voca- 
tions, their all; in many instances, never to return; and in 
others, to be crippled and maimed for life. It is the history of 
all wars in this and every other country, that the brunt of 
work falls upon the men in the ordinary walks of life—on the 
great body of the common people who are the bone and sinew 
of the Nation. The average man who enlists is not independent 
financially, and in a position to leave his loved ones a com- 
petence. He should be assured at the time of his enlistment 
that when he is gone the strong arm of the Government will, 
in the language of the immortal Lincoln, “care for his widow 
and for his orphans.” 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR DEVELOPED NEW PATRIOTISM. 


I honor and revere the brave men, living and dead, who 
fought through the great Civil War and wrote an epoch-making 
page in the world’s history. They belong to a distinctive class 
and their deeds of valor and bravery will never be erased from 
the memory or the affections of the American people. The 
Spanish-American War drew together and healed all elements 
of discord that existed in this country by reason of the Civil 
War, and the courage and patriotism of the sons of the North 
and the courage and patriotism of the sons of the South, as 
they fought shoulder to shoulder at San Juan and Malabon, 
became the common heritage of the American people. The 
Spanish-American War was a war for humanity and we must 
not forget the brave boys who fought under our flag in that 
war and, as a tribute to their valor and patriotism, I trust that 
the pending bill will pass without a dissenting vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I agreed to yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen], who desires to be 
heard against the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very much obliged to the 
gentleman for his courtesy; but are the rights of those who are 
opposed to the bill forfeited by the present parliamentary status? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that that is 
probably true. At the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Key] the Chair inquired if there was any- 
one opposed to the bill who desired time. No one rose, and there- 
upon the Chair recognized the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Ss! for an hour, and under that particular parliamentary 
status, the gentleman from Tennessee having recognition and 
being entitled to the floor, the time has passed from the control 
of the Chair. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought I was filing a claim on behalf of 
the rights of the opponents of the measure when I addressed 
the Chair and disagreed to the declaration that there was no 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. But that was half an hour too late; that was all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was asking if I was too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
what he has recited as having occurred at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] was some time 
before the inquiry by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Seis] for his courtesy, and I will avail 
myself of it for a few minutes, probably not for five minutes, 
as I have expressed myself on this legislation in previous Con- 

gresses. I want to call attention to one or two facts that I 
think ought to be considered, and particularly in view of con- 
ditions as they exist at this time. 

This body is charged with being persistently, flagrantly, notori- 
ously extravagant, and it takes no man’s experience in the 
marshaling of evidence to prove it. This is a grossly extrava- 
gant body, and, as I said a few minutes ago, I now repeat with 
deliberation that I do not believe it is possible to bring before 
this Congress any pension bill supported by any important num- 
ber of the people back home, clothed with the franchise, that it 
will not pass. 

Now, there are one or two lines in this bill to which I want to 
call attention, wherein I think there should be changes if the 
bill is to pass, as of course it will pass, being a raid upon the 
Treasury. 


After defining those who shall have pensions it says: 
5 widow shall, upon due proof of her husband's death, without 


ving his death to be the result of his Arm 
Placed « on the pension roll from the date of the 
erefor wader this act, at the rate of $12 per 
widowhood. 

Not as a result of injuries received in the war, but upon due 
proof of the death of her husband. It specifically states that 
she shall not be called upon to prove that the death was due to 
any service rendered the country. Under the terms of this bill, 
if I do not misunderstand it, an ex-soldier of the Spanish War 
may marry a buxom young woman to-day and get run over by 
a motor car to-morrow, or fall off a stepladder, or get drowned, 
and his 18 or 20 year old bride, if she does not marry again, will 
be pensioned for life. 

Now, the widows of the Civil War veterans were not treated 
with that large liberality. I speak from memory, but my recol- 
lection is that in order to cure abuses of old men getting married 
to young women, putting them on the pension roll and making 
them a burden to taxpayers for a long life, the law said that 
they must have married the soldier prior to June 27, 1890. Now 
you are setting a premium on this thing, and, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall offer an amendment to this bill—I think two—if I can 
get recognition, specifically requiring that there shall be proof 
that the soldier's death is due to disease incurred or wounds or 
hurts received in the military service. That I shall offer in 
lines 13 and 14, on page 2, and then, on page 3, line 8, I shall 
move to strike out the words passage of this act“ and sub- 
stitute the words “termination of said service,” so that it will 
read “the widow shall have married said officer or enlisted 
man previous to the termination of said service.” 

I recognize the uselessness of opposition to this bill. I am 
only offering a very feeble protest, pitching a straw against the 
cyclone of extravagance, and trying to save a few dollars out 
of the hundreds of millions that we are going to be called upon 
to expend. [Applause.] 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill. A 
considerable number of people who are beneficiaries of the bill 
were never outside of the United States proper. I do not 
speak slightingly of them on that account because really, under 
the insanitary conditions where volunteers assemble, there is 
often more disease and death than there is to the soldier in 
the field of battle. 

This bill pensions the widews of the Spanish War soldiers 
and the war in the Philippines, on the soldier’s death, without 
regard as to whether he died from injuries received in the 
Army or in the line of duty. I am willing to vote for that, 
although that was never the case with the widow of the soldier 
of the Civil War up to 1890. After 1890 the widow was not 
required, provided she married prior to that time, to prove that 
the death of the veteran was due to Army service in the line 
of duty. But that was 26 years ago. There has been much 
talk in the sensational magazines and in the newspapers about 
young women, sometimes not of good character, marrying old 
soldiers in order that they might be pensioned. Gentlemen, I 
think probably I represent as large a soldier district as any 
in the United States, and I want to say to you that wives of 
men who fought for the Union died, and many of the soldiers 
remarried. Children were born, and yet no pension comes to 
them unless the death is traced to the line of service between 
sixty-one and sixty-five. This bill is not subject to amend- 
ment in that regard, and I have no desire to try to amend it, 
because it treats of the War with Spain, and such an amend- 
ment would not be germane. I am willing that it should pass, 
and that it should rest on its own merits, but I want to appeal 
to the chairman of the Committee on Pensions which reported 
this bill, or the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and his col- 
leagues, to report a bill for the consideration of the House to 
care for the widows who married 26 years ago and subse- 
quently. [Applause.] I do not know whether the committee 
will do it or not, but I hope that it will, and I believe that the 
House would pass it almost unanimously. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OVERMYER]. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to say a word 
in favor of this bill on behalf of the very large number of 
Spanish War widows and Spanish War veterans in my district. 
I believe that the destitute widow of a Spanish War veteran is 
just as destitute as any other destitute widow of a soldier. In 
other words, her needs, if she is destitute, are just as great as 
if she were the widow of a veteran of any other war. I believe 
that the test of patriotism to which a soldier must submit is 
determined not by the length of the service rendered, but the test 
is really made when he enlists and offers that service, and the 


or Navy service, 
of her 8 
month during her 
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fact that the Spanish War soldier did not serve so long or see 
so many battles is not the test by which to determine his 
patriotism. 

At this time when talk of preparedness is heard on every 
hand it is especially proper that this Congress say to the young 
men of this country that if the necessity arises for them to 
offer their service this Government holds out the promise that in 
ease of their death in that service the widow and orphans will 
be provided for. 

Therefore, speaking for the very large number of Spanish War 
widows, some of whom I know are destitute, and speaking also 
for a very large number of Spanish War veterans, some of 
whom are inmates of the soldiers’ home in my district and in 
such physical condition that in a few years more they will leave 
widows in very bad circumstances, I ask your support for this 
measure, 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill. 
I feel that the widows of the men who rushed to the colors 
at the time of need, although they may marry the soldier, as 
some one has just said, just prior to the passage of this bill, 
are entitled to consideration at our hands. The same situation 
existed with reference to the widows under the Civil War pen- 
sion bill, except that we have now moved away from 1890. 
After a while we will have moved away from the date this bill 
is passed, and then we will be looking back and will think the 
widows who married since that time ought to be pensioned. I 
think we have moved so far away from 1890 that there ought 
to be some provision, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
won] has said, made for the widows who married soldiers since 
that date. I have in mind the case of a woman who married 
an old soldier in 1896. She is precluded from having a pension. 
We have been unable to get her one; and yet that poor woman 
to-day, haying nursed her soldier husband for 18 years through 
a long spell of sickness, is dependent upon the aid of her friends 
and the city of Baltimore for support. I feel, therefore, that 
we have moved so far away from 1890 that some provision ought 
to be inserted, either in this bill or in some other one, which 
will make the provision suggested by the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Cannon]. The Spanish War veterans rushed in at 
a time when the country was not prepared for war, and because 
of insanitary conditions which they had to live through many 
of them were disabled for life. I am in favor of this bill and 
hope that it will pass. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill 
for the reason that, to my mind, it is unjust to the men in the 
regular service. Let us take two men, say, living in the same 
community. One of them elects to go into civil life and one 
feels that the call of his country justifies his going into the 
regular service in time of peace. Each of them go about their 
respective vocations, A war breaks out. One of them has be- 
come prepared to render service to his country and goes on the 
battle field. The other is unprepared to render service, but 
goes to the colors. After the war is over neither one of them 
has been scratched; neither one has been injured; neither one 
has seen a battle field. Yet, Mr. Chairman, when both die we 
say that the widow and children of the man who went in time 
of peace and prepared himself to defend the flag and his coun- 
try is entitled to no consideration, but that the family of the 
man who stayed in the quiet walks of life, who tried to amass a 
fortune, who disregarded the needs of his country, and who 
sought in no way to prepare himself, is entitled to considera- 
tion. I think that is very unjust. At this time, when this 
country, as the President has said, needs to put itself in condi- 
tion to defend itself against the world, I ask if this Congress 
ought not to hesitate before heaping another burden of debt 
upon it, before increasing this pension list. This is no sec- 
tional speech that I am making. The people of my country 
will get the same benefits that the people of other parts of the 
Union will under this bill. I am besought from people in my 
country to engage with you in enacting this bill into law; but, 
Mr. Chairman, while I believe this country ought to stand for 
protecting the flag in the future, ought to stand for the men 
who to-day are enlisting and who are putting the country in a 
condition to protect itself in the future, because I honor and 
respect the men in the Regular Army, privates in the Army, and 
Sailors in the Navy, and because I think legislation of this kind 
discriminates against them in favor of volunteers I oppose 
the legislation and think it is manifestly unjust and unfair. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask how much 
time I have remaining? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 28 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a country like ours will never 
maintain a great standing army. There is no danger of so- 
called militarism in a people of our kind or in a country situ- 
ated as we are, and yet the time may come when the people 
of a country like ours must fight, must be prepared to fight, and 
in the end whatever provision we may make for a Regular 
Army, or even for a National Guard, if we ever have much war 
we must depend upon the young boys who volunteer to give 
their lives for their country. [Applause.] And especially at 
this time, with the possibility—although I believe and hope not 
a probability—of entanglements abroad, it is quite appropriate 
that we should say to the people of our country, and especially 
to the younger men upon whom we must rely, “ You offer us 
your lives when you enlist voluntarily, and, by the eternal, if 
you die we will take care of your widows.” [Applause.] 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reayts]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I very much approve of the 
provision in this bill that eliminates the necessity of the widow 
of a veteran of the Spanish-American War or of the Philippine 
insurrection proving that the death of her husband was occa- 
sioned by reason of disabilities incurred in the war. I huve in 
mind one young man from my home town who enlisted in that 
service. In the Philippine Islands he was attacked with 
malaria and was in a hospital approximately six months. 
When he left his home with his company he was as fine a speci- 
man of manhood as I ever saw. When he returned he was 
merely the shadow of his former self. Eventually in the course 
of time he contracted tuberculosis and died, leaving his family 
in absolute poverty. If that widow were compelled to prove 
that he died as the result of disability occasioned by his service 
in the Philippine Islands, she would not be able to do so, and 
yet, Mr. Chairman, death touched him in the islands. His 
vitality was destroyed; he was unable to combat the germs of 
tuberculosis that he might have mastered if he had been in his 
original health, and while she would have been unable to prove 
that his death was the result of a disability incurred in the 
islands, as a matter of fact his death was primarily caused by 
his service in that insurrection. More than that, the absolute 
poverty in which his family now live is the direct result of the 
illness that he contracted in the Philippines and that prevented 
him for months from such labor as he performed before his en- 
listment. 

I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] in 
that I would like to see returned to this House from the proper 
committee a bill which makes provision for the widows of 
soldiers of the War of the Rebellion who have married since 
the passage of the last pension law. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are many cases, probably every Member of this House 
is more or less familiar with them, of soldiers of the War of 
the Rebellion who would have been a public charge if it had 
not been for the kindness, the solicitous care, and attention that 
has been given them by wives whom they have married in re- 
cent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER}. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe that I 
can perhaps speak for as many of the men who served their 
country in the War with Spain as anyone here. I have the 
honor to be at the head of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
the organization that is composed of those who thus served, and 
which includes the campaigns in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines, and China, as well as the thousands who did not get 
an opportunity to leave this country. They were ready to go 
and were anxious to do so, but were not needed. They are en- 
titled to as much consideration as those who did. Those who 
stayed suffered more than those who were fortunate to go. 
The fever-stricken camps in this country were worse for the 
men than the bullets. Many have died, and many more have 
lost their health due to those insanitary and ill-arranged camps. 
Yet the men who are living to-day are not here in this bill 
asking for themselves anything, but they ask you to remember 
the widows and the orphans of those who have died and who are 
in want. Many of the men who served their country with honor 
and credit and who are living to-day are broken in health as 
a result of that service, and but few of them are getting a 
pension. The Government should do justice to these men also. 
and without the asking and begging. The Government has failed 
in this respect in many deserving cases, 
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This bill, however, is not for them. It is only for the widows 
and orphans, and some of you, perhaps, would be surprised 
to know that there are many deserving of this consideration. 
You would be surprised to know of cases that have come to my 
attention of widows of soldiers who served their country with 
honor and credit in the Philippines, in Cuba, and in Porto Rico, 
too, who are to-day in dire poverty and distress. 

We are hearing calls upon every hand to-day—from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, from the Secretary of War, from the 
Secretary of the Navy, and from others high in official life—ask- 
ing us to prepare our country for defense, and we understand 
and know that if we prepare our country for defense we must 
have men with which to do it. We may have the battleships, 
we may have the best guns it is possible to make, but, my col- 
leagues of the House, unless you have men of character and of 
intelligence, such as we had in 1898 to 1902, to man these guns 
and ships, we can accomplish but little with them. [Applause.] 
And it is because the American Congress in the past and be- 
cause it is to-day standing up for patriotism and for the men 
who served their country with honor that we are able in time 
of peace to raise an army as large as we want and need in this 
country. The War with Spain was not a very long war and it 
did not take a very great time to recruit all the men that were 
needed, The fact is, gentlemen, if we had had a trained army 
for this service against Spain the war would not have lasted so 
Jong. You can not recruit a well-drilled, disciplined, and efi- 
cient army in a little time, and especially when the equipment 
has been badly neglected. 

And while I appeal to you to-day to vote for this bill in 
recognition of these women and children who are deserving, we 
also urge upon you, in the name of these men who served their 
country in the Spanish War and in the Philippines, we urge 
upon you in the name of 400,000 or more, to not wait until war 
comes before you start to prepare, but start now to train your 
men and get things ready in case war does come, so that dis- 
eases and the results of service will not be so serious to the 
men as they were to those who served in the Spanish War and 
the Philippines because of the conditions they had to encounter. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SELLS. 
Ohio [Mr. Fess}. 

Mr. FESS. Ours is the one great country that does not de- 
pend upon a great military establishment. I do not think the 
country ever will assume any such atmosphere of defense. 
While I believe in an increase of our national defense and will 
vote for any reasonable program of that kind, yet I am con- 
vinced we never will become a country whose defense depends 
wholly upon the regular arm. We will always have to depend 
upon the volunteer soldier, I am sure, in the midst of a great 
crisis. And while the volunteer does not hesitate on his duty 
nor ask whether there is going to be a pension given him when 
he returns, should he be so fortunate, I am sure that everyone 
does desire to know what may happen to his family, his wife 
and children, in case of his death. I think that this bill is in 
the right direction in continuing the policy we have always 
followed, to care for those dependent upon the soldier who, 
when he is gone, can no longer give support to those who have 
been dependent upon him. And for that reason I am sure that 
this legislation will meet with the approval of the American 
people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That from bg 5 as 1 this act if any 
officer or enlisted man who served 90 r more the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States ther as a regular or volunteer, 
during the War with Spain or the P. 1807 1 e ins on or in China, 
between April 21, 18989 and July 4, 19 ns bag 

uted from date of enlistment to date of d 
Lonorabis discharged therefrom, has died aa s 7 12 die leaving 
a widow without means of support other than her dail r, and an 
actual net income not 8 =e. per — pa or cern A a minor child 
or children under the age of 1 widow shali upon due 
of her husband's dea 8 pauiat — his death = be the 
his Army or Navy be placed on the 
of the filing of her spplication therefor under this act, at the ae of 
$12 per month during her widowhood, and shall also be paid 
month for each child of such officer or ed man under 
age, and in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, lea 
or 3 of such officer or enlisted man under the age of 16 2 
such pension shall be paid such child or children until the age of 16: 
Provided, That in case a minor child is e, idiotic, or otherwise 
permanently helpless, the sion shall continue during the life of said 
child, or during the period of such disability, and commence from 
the date of application therefor after the puses o£ of this act: Provided 
further, That widow shall have married said officer or enlisted 
man Eeron to the passage of „ however, That this 
act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any act, 
public or private. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. 


I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 


service to be com- 
„ and who has been 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 


mittee amendment in order to correct a typographical error. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment as it appears in the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, at the end of the line insert the word “ volunteer.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

ue the following committee amendment was read: 

1, „Ines 5 and 6, strike out the words either as a regular or 
e 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to that amend- 
ment. By it you do a grave injustice to the soldiers of the 
Regular Army. I find that in the Spanish War no less than 
284,000 enlisted men and officers of the Regular and Volunteer 
forces were not employed or failed to serve abroad. Of this 
number about 200,000 were volunteers. This bill makes the 
widows of every one of them pensionable, but the proposed 
amendment denies a pension to the widow of the Regular soldier 
who enlisted, prepared to face the music. Most of the Regulars, 
except the coast artillerymen, were sent to the front, but some 
were held back to do their duty at Army posts or for recruiting 
purposes and some were held back to suppress Indian dis- 
turbances, Can you offer any reason why widows of the 
latter should not be entitled to a pension, while widows of the 
200,000 volunteers who did not leave their country should be 
entitled to a pension? 

A good many of those volunteers never entered the service 
until July, and then, when the protocol was signed they were 
furloughed ; and that furlough counts as service under this bill. 
Let me call your attention to the case I spoke of when the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] was . I find 
that the Indian disturbance at Leech Lake, Minn., took place in 
October, 1898. I find that eight companies, or parts of eight 
companies, of the Third United States Infantry suppressed those 
Indian disturbances. Now, if any of those men have since died, 
unless they also saw service elsewhere, their widows will have 
no pensionable status under this amendment, whereas the 
widows of men in the other companies of the Third United 
States Infantry that were sent to Mobile and became part of 
the Fourth Army Corps, and subsequently were sent to Cuba, 
I believe, would be entitled to a pension. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Is it not true that the soldiers that the 
gentleman has in mind, who helped put down this rebellion, 
had just returned from Cuba? Had not all, or nearly all, of 
those soldiers seen service in Cuba before going up to Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. GARDNER. I have not any idea whether they had or 
had not been down to Cuba. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I think the gentleman will find that they 
had been. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it highly unlikely. But be that as 
it may, it would be unjust to draw a distinction between the 
widow of a regular soldier who did not serve outside of the 
United States and the widow of the volunteer just because 
there were 200,000 of us. Now, do justice to the widows of the 
Regulars. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it is necessary to draw a line 
somewhere always. My friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Garp- 
NER] draws a much more arbitrary line than the bill does. 
It would be a much more arbitrary line to say that the Regular 
Army soldier who took no part at all in the War with Spain 
should be able to marry and leave a widow, who should draw 
a pension, but that the widow of the Regular Army soldier who 
happened to go into the Regular Army the next month, and 
who might have had just as much military service as the other 
one, should not have a pension. Unless we propose to pass a 
law giving to the widow of every Regular Army soldier at any 
time a widow’s pension you have got to draw a line somewhere. 
I do not know any line that is safer to draw than to say: We 
will grant a pension to the Regular Army soldier if he had serv- 
ice in the War with Spain; and if he did not, we will leave 
him on the same footing as we leave all other Regular Army 
soldiers.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then why not leave the Volunteer who did 
not have actual service in the War with Spain on the same basis 
with those Regulars who were not fortunate enough to have 
been ordered to the front? 
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Mr. MANN. That is so easy to answer that I am going to 
answer it. We pay, or propose to pay, and have paid, pensions 
to widows of Volunteer soldiers, because we want it known that 
it is the policy of this country to take care of the widows of 
men who stepped into the Army out of private life, with no 
desire to make it their vocation, but solely to meet an emergency. 
[Applause.] 

Now, the question of the Regular Army soldier is entirely 
different. If some one wishes to propose that, in order te in- 
duce men to enter the Regular Army, we shall pay pensions to 
their widows, that is a proposition which may be worthy of 
consideration. But it has nothing to do with the question now 
pending before the House. We inserted the provision last year 
that is now carried in this bill, for the Regular Army soldier 
who actually served in the war, as a concession, not desiring to 
draw the distinction at that time between the men who volun- 
teered to go into the Volunteer service and the men who volun- 
teered to go into the Regular Service; and those who volun- 
teered to go into the Regular Service, in the main, received the 
benefit of this act, as they ought to. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. These men who went into the regular service of- 
fered their lives just exactly the same as any volunteer offered 
his life. Many of them when they enlisted could foresee that 
trouble with Spain was ahead of us. Do you suppose it was 
the pitiful $18 a month that these Regulars got which induced 
them to enter the service? Was it the fault of certain com- 
panies of the Third Infantry that they were held in Minnesota 
while other companies of the Third Infantry were incorporated 
into the Fourth Army Corps at Mobile? When a man was held 
back by his Government while his fellows were sent to Mobile, 


when he found that he must risk his life putting down an In-. 


dian outbreak, is his widow not to be pensioned when you are 
going to give pensions to the widows of some 200,000 of us 
Volunteers who, in spite of our readiness to do so, never re- 
ceived the coveted order to leave the United States during the 
Spanish War? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the amendment 
before the committee has been debated on both sides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
there not also pending before the committee now a committee 
amendment which has not been disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Garpner] moved to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DYER. He rose first to speak in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment, which has not been voted upon, and then he 
made another motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Garpner] is still before the committee. I would 
like to be recognized to speak on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in the 
consideration of this bill we are dividing the men who served in 
the United States Army, even in time of war, who rallied to the 
support of the flag, who offered their bodies in defense of their 
country, into two classes. The man who prepares himself, the 
man who gives up his money making, the man who goes in and 
equips himself, as the greatest military experts of this country 
are urging our young men to do, in time of peace, is treated 
as a machine and is to have no consideration. When the war 
breaks out, the call to the colors may take him right on the battle 
front. These men see service such as that in which they are 
engaged on the Mexican border to-day. They may be called to 
any part of the world to serve this Government. They may have 
to leave everything that they have behind them, and with the 
absolute knowledge that if they are in the service they can not 
escape. Yet we make this difference between them: The man 
who avoids preparing himself, who deliberately refuses to go 
into the Army or into the Marine Corps or into the Navy, the 
man who avoids giving any of his time to the country for the 
small pittance that we pay, that man is made a hero and a 
martyr, and we protect his widow and his children; but we say 
to the man who goes into the Army in time of peace and fits 
himself to be really efficient, the first man who goes to the front 
in time of war, the man who braves the dangers, and, as in the 
case of Mexico, settles the difficulty before the volunteer can 
even be called, we say to that man, “ Unless you are absolutely 
wounded or killed you are entitled to no consideration.” Why, 
Mr. Chairman, how can we have the Army that we ought to 


have? I have heard gentlemen on this floor state here that we 
could never have an Army unless service was made compulsory ; 
that we could never have a larger Navy unless by conscription. 
I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is not fair that the men who give 
up professions and trades and agriculture to go into the service 
and fit themselves to be finished soldiers or sailors should be 
treated as machines, when they have qualified themselves to 
defend this country if the spark that the President has told us 
about should fall and set our country on fire, while to the man 
who delays and hangs back and does not fit himself we say, 
“Do not do anything for your country until the time comes, 
when you can not equip yourself in time, and then we will make 
of you a martyr and a hero and we wil! put your family on the 
pension roll.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. ' 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GARDNER) there were 89 ayes and 18 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that there is an 
amendment at the desk to the next committee amendment, and 
that will be considered first. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ twenty-first,” strike out all down to 
and including the word “eight,” in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ eighteen ninety-eight,” so that the amendment as amended 
will read. “or in China tween April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, 
inclusive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “ discharge.“ insert “ including all 
furloughs, or any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Establishment 
who rendered 90 days or more actual military or naval service in the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the War with nee or 
the Philippine insurrection or in China between April 21, 1898, and 
July 4, 1 „inclusive.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out the words “ e of this act,“ in line 3, 
page 3. and insert in lieu thereof the words “termination of said 
service. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is to take away the handicap of an early marriage by 
these young widows, to encourage matrimony, and perhaps to 
save n little money for the Treasury of the United States. 
{Laughter.] I hope the amendment will be unanimously 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, on ge 1, after the word “insurrection,” strike out the 
words “or in China.” 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I would not offer 
the amendment if it were not for the fact that the committee's 
first amendment has been adopted, and therefore, in my opinion, 
warrants the amendment I have just offered. It will be ob- 
served that in the first paragraph in line 3, the word “ volun- 
teer is inserted, and in lines 5 and 6 the words “either as a 
regular or volunteer” are stricken out. According to the 
language in the paragraph just referred to, if would read as 
follows: That from and after the passage of this act if any 
volunteer, officer or enlisted man, who served 90 days or more 
in the Army, Navy. or Marine Corps of the United States during 
the War with Spain or the Philippine insurrection or in China,” 
and so forth. 

There were no volunteers serving in China during the Boxer 
rebellion in 1900, and my attention was called to that fact when 
I read the first paragraph. I have just returned from the tele- 
phone, where I consulted with The Adjutant General. He in- 
forms me that the only troops that served in China were the 
Sixth Cavalry, two squadrons; one battery of the Third Field 
Artillery; one battery of the Fifth Field Artillery; the Ninth 
Infantry; eight companies of the Fourteenth Infantry; four 
companies of the Eighteenth Infantry; and the Engineer, Signal, 
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and Hospital Corps. All of these were regulars, and a gentle- 
man from my own State, Brig. Gen. James H. Wilson, was sec- 
ond in command of the expedition, the late Gen. Chaffee being 
the first in command. 

I ask the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Key], if he will adopt this amendment, because, as 
it is now worded, the words “in China” are utterly superflu- 
ous and might lead to confusion. ‘There were no yolunteer 
troops serving in China. I would not have offered the amend- 
ment without consulting people who have served in this House 
longer than I have, and also the proper authority in the War 
Department. Of course if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEY] 
does not care to accept the amendment, I shall not press it. I 
offer it because I think the words are superfluous. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does it apply also to the words in line 5, 
on page 2? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. In reply to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, I will state that this does not apply to the words in 
line 5, on page 2, because the gentleman will observe the italics 
there deal with the Regular Army Establishment. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if the information the 
gentleman received is correct, I would have no objection; but 
if there should be some mistake about the information he re- 
ceived, it might be an injustice to some volunteer who might 
have had that service. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is quite certain that there were no 
Volunteers serving in China. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I have no objection to the amendment, and 
I accept it. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
what harm it would do if the words were left there? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I can not see what harm it would do. 

Mr. MANN. It would be superfluous; but it would certainly 
be a reflection upon the intelligence of this House to pass a bill 
to provide for volunteer service of soldiers in China when there 
were no Volunteers there. 

Mr. CARY. Suppose I were in China at that time and vol- 
unteered to join the Regulars? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s case would not be covered by 
this provision. It would be covered by the other provision. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Delaware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think the language contained in lines 18 and 19, page 
2, is a little ambiguous, and I doubt whether it states exactly 
what the committee intended. I refer to the language “ and 
in case of the death or remarriage of the widow, leaving a child 
or children.” How would the remarriage of a widow leaye a 
child or children? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman that 
I think this is an exact copy of the law in reference to the 
Civil War and that language has been construed until people 
now know what it means, though I am frank to confess that no 
one can read the language of that section and tell what it means 
offhand. It has been construed until the language is understood. 

Mr. REAVIS. I offer the suggestion that it would be better“ 
to say “in case of the remarriage of the widow or the death 
of a widow leaving a child or children.” There would be no 
ambiguity about that and it would not be subject to construc- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. The whole language is ambiguous, but it has 
been construed until they know what it means. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, the wording of this bill was 
taken verbatim from the act of June, 1890, and that has stood 
the test ever since the passage of the act. ‘This is an identical 
copy of that. I do not see how they could go wrong on this. 

Mr. REAVIS. May I ask the gentleman what construction 
was placed on the language “in case of the death or remarriage 
of the widow, leaving a child of children“? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If the widow should remarry, the $12 
which she would be receiving would go to the child, plus the 

2 that the child would receive. 

Mr. REAVIS. Then the construction placed upon it is that if 
the widow with children remarries the payment of the pension 
is transferred from the widow to the child? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Exactly; together with the $2 that the 
child would receive until the child arrives at the age of 16 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
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if the words “daily labor,” on page 2, line 9 of the bill, have 
been construed in other pension acts heretofore? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend section 1—— 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and Mr. Russert of Missouri having assumed the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. GARRETT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 54 and 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing resignation from a committee. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mn. SPEAKER: I beg to herewith tender you my resignation 
as a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to take effect imme- 


diately. With great respect. I am, 
Sincerely and cordially, yours, J. R. WALKER, 


FEBRUARY 9, 1916, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the resigna- 
tion is accepted. 

There was no objection. 


RETURN OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 81, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing resolution of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 8, 1916. 

Resolred, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate Senate joint resolution 81, en- 
titled “ Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Navy tv re- 
ceive for instruction at the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
1 cane Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a citizen of Cuba. 

ttest : 


James M. Baker, Seeretary. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 
There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV. Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2520. An act granting to the State of Nevada 7,000,000 acres 
of land in said State for the use and benefit of the public schools 
of Nevada and the State University of the State of Nevada; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. Š 

S. 377. An act providing for the establishment of a term of 
the district court for the middle district of Tennessee at Win- 
chester, Tenn. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4808. An act to purchase a site and erect thereon a suitable 
building for post-office and other governmental offices at San- 
dusky, Ohio, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

S. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution extending the time for filing 
the final report of the Joint Committee to Investigate Rural 
Credits; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 1,000 tents and 1,000 cots for the use of the en- 
campment of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1916. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 4954. An act directing the Secretary of War to recon- 
vey a parcel of land to the Anshe Chesed Congregation, Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 10, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC; 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of an appropriation. required by the 
United States Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doe: No. 666); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from: the: Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Grand River, Mich: (H. Doc. No. 667); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Areadia Harbor, Mich. (H. Doe. No. 668); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a report 
and a supplemental report made by the commissioner in charge 
of the water work of the Mexican Boundary Commission in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HENRY, from the Committee on Rules; to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (H. Res. 129) governing the consideration 
of H. R. 9419 and H. R. 10405, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied! by a report (No; 158), which said 
resolution and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (H. Res. 128) governing the consideration of H. R. 
10384, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 159), which said resolution and report were re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2744) to correct 
title to certain lands in Colorado, reported tlie same with amend- 
ment, aceompanied by a report (No, 161), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. FIELDS; from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue; or use quarter- 
master’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute persons 
in the districts overflowed by the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 162), which said bill and report were referred. to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE: BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and. resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 
te which was referred the bill (S. 3518) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and: sailors of the Civil 
War and. certain. widows: and dependent relatives: of such sol- 
diers and sailors, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 157), which said bill and report were 
referred. to the Private: Calendar. í 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2534) to adjust the claims 
of certain settlers in Sherman County, Oreg., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No..160), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on the Public 
Lands was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4296) for the-relief of Alexander Read, and the same was: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND: MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally. referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11148) transferring the 
counties of Osage and Pawnee from the western judicial dis- 
trict of the United States court in the State of Oklahoma to 
the eastern judicial district of said court in said State, for 
judicial purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11149) to es- 
tablish a fish-hatching: and fish-cultural station in the State of 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 11150) for the relief of mail 
contractors ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11151) authorizing 
the Seeretary of the Interior to make further survey of the 
Pecos River and. Valley in Texas and New Mexico, to determine 
the feasibility and cost of an irrigation project thereon, and 
to make an appropriation for such survey; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid: Lands. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLBE: A bill (H. R. 11152) to provide 
retirement pay in certain cases for judges. of United States 
district courts in the Territories; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11153) to provide for an 
annual per capita payment to the Choctaws and Chickasaws; to 
the Committee on Indian. Affairs, 

Also; a bill (H. R. 11154) making an appropriation in aid of 
the common: schools: in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Seminole, and Osage Nations and the Quapaw Agency in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 11155) to amend section 
1754 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11156) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to cause to be appraised and to 
sell the Boise & Arrowrock Railroad, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11157) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and! monopolies; and: for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr: KING: A bill (H. R. 11158) establishing an armory 
plant for the purpose of manufacturing firearms at or near 
the city of Quincy, III.; to the Committee on Military: Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11159) extending certain 
privileges to the judge, the district attorney, and the marshal 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 11160) to repeal an act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States, approved July 1, 1898, and all amendments thereto; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11161) provid- 
ing for the taxation: of the lands of the Winnebago Indians and 
the Omaha Indians in the State of Nebraska; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. J 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11102) to amend 


an act entitled An act: to authorize entry of the public lands 


by incorporated cities and towns for cemetery and park pur- 
poses,“ approved September 30, 1890, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11163) increasing 
the number of cadets: at the United States Military Academy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KHARNS: A bill (H. R. 11164) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to deliver to the village of Russellville, Brown 
County, Ohio, one condemned bronze or brass cannon, with the 
carriage and a. suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 11165) to provide suit- 
able medals for the: officers: and: crew of the United States yes- 
sel of war Kearsarge ; to the Committee om Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11166) to provide badges and ribbons for 
officers and men now or formerly of the Volunteer and Regular 
Army who participated in engagements or campaigns deemed 
worthy of such commemoration ;, to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11167) to: provide: for the con- 
struction of a: public: building at Greenwood, S. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 11168). granting 30 days’ 
leave of nbsence in each year; without forfeiture of pay during 
such leave, to employees at the United: States navy yards, gun 
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factories, naval stations, and arsenals; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: Resolution (H. Res. 131) authorizing a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
make certain investigations relative to the central heating, 
lighting, and power plant in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OLNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 132) authorizing the 
printing of the annual report of the Chief of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to the Secretary of Commerce for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
133) authorizing the chairman of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol to appoint a clerk and a messenger for said committee; 
to the Committee on Accounts. y 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 134) authorizing the 
codification of the laws relating to Indian affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: Resolution (H. Res. 135) to discharge the 
Banking and Currency Committee from further consideration of 
H. R. 393 and H. R. 6838, providing for a system of rural 
credits, and to consider said bilis in the House; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) 
looking to the restoration of peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Memorial from the General 
Assembly of the State of Delaware, relative to the Federal 
migratory bird act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11169) granting an increase 
of pension to Harry R. Buckmaster; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11170) granting a pension to 
Sarah M. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11171) for the relief of Henry C. Armi- 
stead, sr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11172) granting a pension to Mary Eliza- 
beth Presnell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11173) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11174) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Agner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11175) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William F. McLean; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11176) granting a pension to Mrs. J. T. 
Bottoms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11177) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the name of George W. Smith; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11178) for the relief of James M. Ray; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11179) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda K. McGowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 11180) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen M. Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11181) granting a pension to 
Sarah F. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11182) granting an increase of pension to 
Stephen Skeen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11183) granting a pension to Virgile O. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 11184) for the relief of the heirs 
of the late Seymore White; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11185) for the relief of the heirs of the 
late A. B. Pedigo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11186) for the relief of Joshua H. Truitt 
and the legal representative of James Truitt, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOOLING: A bill (H. R. 11187) granting a pension 
to Anna Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11188) granting a pension to 
Fritz Hintermeier ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11189) for the relief of the 
heirs of James Henry Taylor and Angie Taylor, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 
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By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11190) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hockenbroucht; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, f 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 11191) for the relief of 
Daniel D. Dorsey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11192) granting a pension to 
Michael Nelson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11193) granting a pension to Ernest Blaseg; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11194) for the relief of 
Albert W. Phelps; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11195) for the relief of Jennette 
Hooker Powell; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11196) granting 
a pension to Emory French; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11197) granting a pension to Conrad 
Pearch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11198) granting an increase 
55 pension to Mary Fieber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11199) granting a pen- 
sion to William E. Crookshanks ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11200) granting an increase of pension to 
W. D. Medley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11201) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Conley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 11202) granting an increase of 
pension to James F. Dowis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 11203) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaretha R. Schnake; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11204) for the relief of 
John H. McAtee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11205) granting a pension to Charity E. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 11206) granting a pension to Henry T. 
Barnard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11207) granting a pension to Robert E. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 11208) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna D. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11209) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Kaiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11210) granting an increase of pension to 
George B. Cock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11211) granting a pension 
to Anna Schmieg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 11212) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth McGuiness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11213) granting a pension to Mary Julian 
Conway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 11214) granting 
an increase of pension to John E. Louer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11215) for the 
relief of the heirs of Isabella Ann Fluker; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11216) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Ware, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 11217) granting a pension to 
David W. Craft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 11218) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda Atwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11219) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Dougherty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 11220) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary I. Toothaker; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. POU (by request): A bill (H. R. 11221) granting a 
pension to George M. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11222) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick M. Hood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 11223) for the relief of the 
heirs of William W. Quinn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11224) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. Shreeve; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11225) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Francis; to the Committee. on Inyalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11226) granting 
a pension to Columba Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11227) granting a pension to Rosa Long; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11228) granting a pension to James Cape- 
hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11229) granting a pension to E. G. Friend; 
te the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11230) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Whittaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11231) granting a pension to Thomas Lath- 
rop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 11232) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11233) granting a pension to Martin Fahey ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11234) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Hogg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11235) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Z. Monson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11236) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11287) granting 
a pension to John C. Swalm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11238) to repeal 
the act of January 1, 1889 (25 Stat. L., 639), entitled “An act 
granting to Citrous Water Co. right of way across Papago In- 
dian Reservation, in Maricopa County, Ariz.” ; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 11239) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Synod of the 
Episcopal Church of the Southwest, urging that more chaplains 
be provided for the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Council of the Jefferson Street 
Presbyterian Church, of St. Charles, Mo., for national constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Christian Endeavor Union, 
urging prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Christian Endeavor Union of 
the District. of Columbia, remonstrating against passage of 
House bill 10025; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Christian Endeavor of the 
District of Columbia, favoring Federal censorship of motion- 
picture films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Ohio State Association of 
Architects, relative to the Barber contract, Department of Jus- 
tice; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House Dill 
5839, for relief of Nancy J. Debolt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of the Chatham (Ohio) Men’s Club, the Fred- 
ericktown (Ohio) Methodist Episcopal Church, Rey. Alfred C. 
Kace and 37 other citizens, of Keene, Ohio, in favor of House 
joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of L. B. Blackledge and 56 other citizens, of 
Fredericktown, Ohio, in favor of national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Henry H. Carter and 19 other citizens of 
Hebron, Ohio, against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of firemen of Atlantie City, 
N. J., in re House bill 433; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Johnstown (Pa.) branch of the 
German-American Alliance of Pennsylvania, in re the contem- 
plated changes in the judicial code of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Johnstown (Pa.) branch of German-Ameri- 
ean Alliance, favoring an embargo on arms and ammunition; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Johnstown (Pa.) branch of German-Ameri- 
ean Alltance, opposing national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Johnstown (Pa.) branch of German-Ameri- 
ean Alliance, favoring House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Fred C. Pate, M. E. Slagenhoupt, W. H. 
Straub, J. F. Murdock, George T. Jacobs & Bro., Harold S. 
Smith Co., Blackburn Hardware Co., and John R. Dull, of 
Bedford; M. H. Kramer, William J. Sheavly, Diehl & Her- 
shiser, Charles R. Rhodes, E. B. Bruner, E. W. Light, A. G. 
Crabbe, O. D. Blair, and H. H. Deaver, of Hyndman, all of the 
State of Pennsylvania, for the taxation of mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Castle Kid Co., manufac- 
turers of leather, Camden, N. J., for passage of House bill 702, 
the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of sundry citizens of Oakland, 
III., in favor of national constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 335, International Union 
of the United Brewery Workmen of America, protesting against 
any national prohibition constitutional amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ma- 
honing and Columbiana Counties, and Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Barber Center, all in the State of Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition by B. B. Davis, N. L. Watton, and 
Nat. Holt, of Stockton, Cal., against Federal censorship of mo- 
tion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Foreign Service Camp, 
No. 87, United Spanish War Veterans, relative to Army field 
clerks and their pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens in Cooper Union, relative to revenue 
by income tax upon large incomes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DEWALT: Petition of the Allentown Manufacturing 
Co., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of S. Garelich, George J. Lichen- 
stein, John Roberts, Joseph Walls, Charles K. Lichenstein, 
Patrick J. O’Neill, and Manuel Miller, favoring a tariff on dye- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Mexico, Mo., favoring the grain grades bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of International Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen of America, against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of 51 citizens of Xenia and Center 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Wilmington, Ohio, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
James Henry Taylor and Angie Taylor, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, 
United Spanish War Veterans, relative to Senate bill 2526 and 
House bill 632, for Army field clerks; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Schenectady (N. Y.) Board of Trade, rela- 
tive to Federal waterway improvements in upper Hudson River; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Archibald M. Symons, of New York City, in 
re House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Bertha M. Latham, of New York City, in re 
House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of citizens in Cooper Union, N. Y., relative to 
raising additional revenue by income tax upon large incomes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 10609, for 
the relief of Della A. Daubenspeck; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 11029, for the relief of 
George Rhule; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of Indianapolis Life Insurance Co., 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wilmette, III., favoring the 
Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, favoring restoration of a protective tariff, to be followed 
by a permanent tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the Syndd of the Province of 
the Southwest of the Protestant Episcopal Church, relative to 
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chapels at all Army posts; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


Also, petition of business men of Cibolo, Tex., relative to 
a on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

uns. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of 47 citizens of Turners Falls, 
Mass., against tax on tooth paste as in war-revenue bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and: Means. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of pastor and members 
ef Slavic Presbyterian Church, of Mingo Junction, Ohio, for 
national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Commit- 
tee‘on: the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Epworth League of Bergholz, Ohio, for na- 
tional prohibition constitutional amendment; to the: Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

Also, petition: of Rey. William Lenser and 11 citizens of Co- 
lumbiana, Ohio, for national constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Also, petition of 35 citizens of Hast Liverpool, Ohio, and 
Chester, W. Va., against proposed emergency tax on tooth paste; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of United Presbyterian. Church and 32 citizens 
of St. Clairsville; Methodist Episcopal Church of Freeport; 
First Methodist Protestant Church and 38 citizens of Steuben- 
ville; Rev. Edwin A. Jester and 46 citizens of Wellsville, all in 
the: State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill to pension Emory French; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of George H. Meigs, of Rochester, and 
W. C. V. Duirin, of Olean, all in the State of New York, favoring 
tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Richards & Co., Celluloid Zapan Co., and Bos- 
ton Artificial Leather Co., of Stamford, Conn., in favor of House 
bill 702, the: dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petitions of Mount Lookout Methodist 
Episcopal Church, young men and women of First Presbyterian 
Church, and citizens of Cincinnati, and citizens of Newton, all in 
the State of Ohio, favoring: national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 17 members of Mount Vernon 
Grange, No. 992, of Isabella County, Mich., against preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGER: Petition of F. E. Allen and others, of Syra- 
cuse, N. V., favoring preparedness ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petitions of Presbyterian Sunday 
School. and 35, citizens of Delphos; First Methodist Episcopal 
Church and 58 citizens of Van Wert; First Baptist Church of 
Defiance ; Methodist Episcopal Church and 46 citizens of Leipsic, 
all in the State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of the Phelan-Faust Paint Manu- 
facturing Co. and California Tanning Co,, of St. Louis, Mo., 
fayoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers, Local 12; George W. Davis; Fred Voss, jr.; Arthur 
Hoelzer; F. Klages; Charles W. Robbins; and William Fried- 
erich, all of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee om Immigration and 
Naturalization: . 

Also, petitions of 2,500 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., members of 
the United Brewery Workmen, against national prohibition ; to 
the Committee: on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring: militia 
pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also; petition: of 75 citizens of St. Louis; Mo., protesting 
against an emergency tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 

Also, petition of the Koeber-Brenner Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of George Krents, 
August Snyder & Sons, and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 
ing embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Evidence in support of House 
bill 11123, granting an increase of pension to Anna L. Cooper; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany 


House bill 11128, for relief of Lorenzo Harris; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petitions of Donohoe Bros. Tea Co. and 
Clinton G. Mills, of Lynn; Plymouth Mills, of Lawrence; and 


Nathan H. Poor & Co., of Lawrence, Mass, favoring tix on dye- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Central Union Label Council of 
Greater New York, in favor of the Booher bill (H. R. 6871); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Richard: Young Co., of New York City, for 
House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

Also, petitions of John T. Barry, of New York City, and Wil- 
liam M. Carroll, also of New York, protesting against any cur- 
tailment of mail deliveries in New York; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. RUSSHLL of Ohio: Petition of the Piqua (Ohio) 
Handle & Manufacturing Co., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions: of United Brethren Church, of Piqua, and Lu- 
theran Sunday School and 26 citizens. of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
8 national prohibition; to the Committee on tlie Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Memorial of D. C: Hardy and 150 
other business men: of Missouri, favoring tax on mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
11060, granting an inerease of pension to Henry F. Bailey; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Rockville (R. I.) Sabbath 
School, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 245, of Providence, R. I., 
International Union of the United Brewery Workmen of Amer- 
ica, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, against any additional tax on beer, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brown Bros. Co., of Providence, R. I., favor- 
ing tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of citizens of Glenbrook, Conn,, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pasquale Marcello and others, of New Haven, 
Conn., favoring the Kern-McGillicuddy workmen’s compensation 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Resolutions of Mount Pleasant Council 
No. 7, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Nashua, N. H., favor- 
ing the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 10, 1916. 
(Continuation of the legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled. in executive session at 12 o’clock 
meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

After 5 hours. and 25 minutes spent in executive session the 
Senate, in executive session (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.). 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, February 11, 1916, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Exrceutive nominations received by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of February 9), 1916. 
SOLICITOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Alexander T. Vogelsang, of San Francisco, Cal., to be Solici- 
tor for the Department of the Interior, vice Preston C. West, 
whose resignation takes effect at the close of business February 
10, 1916. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CAVALRY ARM, 


First Lieut. Richard W. Walker, Twelth Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain from February 9, 1916, vice Capt. Douglas H. Jacobs, Cav- 
alry, unassigned, who died February 8, 1916. 

Second Lieut. Elbert E. Farman, jr., Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from February 9, 1916, vice First Lieut. Richard 
W. Walker, Twelfth Cavalry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Archibald D. Turnbull to be a lieus 
tenant in the Navy from the 7th day of September, 1915. 

Ensign Willard E. Cheadle to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1915, 

Paymaster’s Clerk John J. Lynch to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the ist day of July, 1915, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, February 10, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. i 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, our God and our Savior, in whom there is no shadow 
of turning, make us faithful to the great principles of our religion 
that cur “ virtue may be the courage of faith, our cheerfalness 
the patience of hope, and our life the example of charity,” 
that when we shall be called upon to quit the familiar scenes of 
this earthly life we shall hear the words, sweeter than all music, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” In the spirit of Him who said, “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me.” Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and concurrent reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested: 

S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead; 

S. 8205. An act-to amend “An act to protect the birds and ani- 
mals in Yellowstone National Park and to punish crimes in said 
park, and for other purposes,“ approved May 7, 1894; 

S. 683. An act prohibiting the use of the name of any Mem- 
ber of either House of Congress or of any officer of the Govern- 
ment by any person or corporation practicing before the Patent 
Office in advertising his business ; 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey ; and ` 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Whereas in countries now engaged in war there are several hundreds 
of thousands of Armenians in need of food, clothing, and shelter; 


and 
Whereas great numbers of them have been required by conditions 
growing out of the state of war to leave their homes and their 
property, deprived of opportunity to make provision for their most 
elementary wants, causing starvation, disease, and untold suffering; 


and 

Whereas the people of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this terrible plight of great numbers of human beings and 
have most generously responded to the cry for help whenever such 
an appeal has reached them: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in view of the misery, wretchedness, and hardships which these 
people are suffering, the President of the United States respectfully 
asked to designate a day on which the citizens of this country may give 
expression to their er by contributing to the funds now being 
raised for the relief of the Armenians in the belligerent countries. 


SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution 
and bills of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 
below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Whereas in countries now engaged in war there are several hundreds 
. of Armenians in need of food, clothing, and shelter; 
an 

Whereas great numbers of them have been required by conditions grow- 
ing out of the state of war to leave their homes and their property, 
deprived of . to make provision for their most elementary 
wants, causing starvation, disease, and untold suffering; and 

Whereas the 8 of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this terrible plight.of great numbers of human beings and 
have most generously responded to the cry for help whenever such 
an appeal has reached them: Therefore be, it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That, in view of the misery, wretchedn and hardships which these 
people are suffering, the President of the United States be respectfully 
asked to designate a day on which the citizens of this country may give 
hed she ore to their sympathy by contributing to the funds now being 
raised for the relief of the enians in the belligerent countries— 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States in the State of 
California, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and 
for the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and 
monuments locating the same; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

S. 2519. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid 
lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

S. 683. An act prohibiting the use of the name of any 
Member of either House of Congress or of any officer of the 
Government by any person, firm, or corporation practicing be- 
fore the Patent Office in advertising his business; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 1 


S. 707. An act for the relief of Beverly E. Whitehead; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


FLOOD SUFFERERS, 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the House joint resolu- 
tion 146, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies for 
the relief of destitute 8 In the districts overflowed by the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and supplies pertaining 
to the Quartermaster’s and Medical Departments of the y from any 
stores now on hand as he may deem er for the temporary relief 
of destitute persons in need of the same in the districts overflowed b, 
the recent floods of the Mississippi River and its tributaries under su 
regulations for the care and return of articles not consumed in the 
use as he may deem necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, a 
similar matter is pending before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, being a bill or resolution coming over here from the Sen- 
ate. I understand that the Committee on Rules also has author- 
ized the report of a rule to make this in order, and I do not 
think it ought to be considered by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 136 (H. Rept. 164). 

Resolced, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to consider in the House, as in the Committee of the 
Whole, House joint resolution 146, : 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the resolution is intended to take 
up immediately for consideration the resolution just offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwin]. Of course, the 
effect of it is understood by every Member and that the House 
will proceed at once to consider House joint resolution No. 146. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HENRY. Les. 

Mr. SHERLEY, I have just been able to come on the floor, 
having been in committee. I understand the gentleman is pro- 
posing a rule to make in order a resolution authorizing the War 
Department to issue certain supplies and sustenance to people 
in the flooded area in the South. Is that true? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. This resolution No. 146. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GooD- 
win] came to the committee yesterday to see Mr. FITZGERALD, 
who was absent, and I undertook, through the medium of the 
Red Cross, to get accurate information touching the situation 
at certain places, because the information that we obtain from 
the War Department is not at all in harmony with the informa- 
tion that is being received by Members of the House from their 
respective communities. I hope to have that information very 
shortly. It seems to me, perhaps it might be wise if this matter 
could be held up pending some of this information. The War 
Department has had an understanding with the Committee on 
Appropriations, which is similar to that which has been had 
before in matters of this kind, whereby in case of need they 
would issue tents and supplies, not rations, and such issuance 
would be ratified and taken care of by subsequent action of the 
committee and Congress. I question whether we ought to now 
proceed without getting some of this information. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does not the gentleman think the War Depart- 
ment would still exercise its judgment? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Here is what I frankly think: The War 
Department is now exercising its judgment. It has an under- 
standing by which it has acted heretofore and will act now, 
except as to rations. The passage of this resolution will be con- 
sidered by the War Department practically as an instruction by 
Congress to go ahead and grant relief, whether the circum- 
stances are such as to warrant national relief being given or not. 

Mr. ASWELL. The gentleman does not think the War De- 
partment would act in that way? 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. I think some 
gentlemen are acting under misapprehension in regard to this. 
Now, I want the House to have the benefit of full information, 
This resolution, No. 146, was reported to the House by unani- 
mous consent from the Committee on Military Affairs. If action 
is to be taken at all it is necessary to take immediate action. 
Representatives came before the Committee on Rules tkis morn- 
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ing and made this case so strong, showing the urgent necessity 
for very prompt action, that the Committee on Rules, without any 
objection, authorized the report of this special rule for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. KETTNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes. 

Mr. KETTNER. In answer to my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. SHERLEY] I received several telegrams from San Diego. I 
think the Members have all seen in the daily papers in Wash- 
ington that San Diego County has been washed out from one 
end to the other. I took the matter up with the War Depart- 
ment, and here is a letter that I received from there. I will 
send it to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HENRY. This is not the San Diego case. 

Mr. KETTNER. But this answers the same purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
communication. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 22, 1916. 
Hon. WiLLIAM KerTNer 
House of 9 


My Dear Mn. Kerrner: I beg leave to acknowl 
the departmen 


e receipt of your 
— 3 date, received in t on 


a oud 1916, 


go 5 ved by you from San Dieg ego, Ca esting 
t the vé fs ent loan ten 5 — full eq juipmest for 1 or living 

rposes, to the sufferers at San o, Cal. 
Maß. in view of the t resolution March 2, 2 Aas. 2 yablished 
War De ent, Octo Sia 


— ee a I, No. 32, 
y h which limits the loan of tents to the grand 2 Army of 
Republic rie "the United Confederate Veterans, it is 3 
meet the wishes of flood sufferers of 


Regretting my inability, under the circumstances, to give you a more 
favorable r nse, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, HENRY BRECKINRIDGE, 


Assistant Secretary of War. 


Mr. HENRY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
contends that action by Congress is necessary in order to do 
this? 

Mr. SHERLEY.. The gentleman is mistaken, notwithstanding 
the letter of the Assistant Secretary. I called Gen. Aleshire 
up yesterday, who has this matter directly in charge, and who 
is at the head of the Quartermaster Department, and I did that 
in the presence of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwry]. 
We have had an understanding with that department. It is 
true it is informal and strictly not legal, but it has been the 
practical way of dealing, because at times circumstances arise 
by which a resolution would not be prompt enough. They did 
it in the past, and the gentleman will find from an examination 
of the Recorp that Congress twice has ratified action by the 
Quartermaster Department in issuing tents and supplies under 
that sort of understanding. 

Mr. HENRY. What sort of supplies, may I ask? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Tents and clothing and cots. The whole 
thing here involved is whether the Federal Government shall 
now determine to issue rations, and upon that I think the Con- 
gress is entitled to know whether the situation is a State and 
local matter that ought to be attended to by the State or whether 
it is a Federal matter that we ought to deal with. 

Mr. HENRY. That will come up when the resolution is taken 
up for consideration. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the trouble with that is that at the in- 
stance of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Goopwrn] I had a 
request made of the Red Cross to inquire particularly into cer- 
tain counties where he claimed the situation is acute and where 
eur information was not to that effect. Now, I think that the 
House ought to be in a position to receive that latest informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The gentleman certainly does 
not mean to indicate to the House that I requested him to seek 
information from the Red Cross in the face of the flood of tele- 
grams that I have received? 

Mr. SHERLEY. No. I said that the information we had 
was contrary to that which he has been receiving. There have 
been put into the Recorn by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations repeated statements from the War Department. 
I said in view of that fact I believed we ought to get the latest 
information, and then asked of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
and the gentleman gave me, names of counties in his district and 
some in districts of his colleagues, in order that we might 
make specific inquiry and get specific answers. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will say 
in reply to the gentleman that I have no disposition to cut him 
off from any information that he may receive. I am not, how- 
ever, responsible for his lack of information, because these mat- 


ters have been pressing upon me, as well as upon other Members 
from that part of the country, and the situation has assumed 
not a local, but, as we think, a national aspect. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
there is no absence of information except of the very latest; 
and the information that has been put in this Recorp, and the 
information that was carried in one of the newspapers that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] brought to the 
attention of the chairman of the committee, was to the effect 
that there was no need of rations at this particular time. Other 
information came that men who were able to help were refus- 
ing to work except at the extreme prices they were asking for 
their labor. 

Now, every man wants to do the proper thing. I know the 
pressure that comes upon individual Members. I have had to 
stand up under it for a week past, when telegrams from my 
State have come to me concerning the flood; and yet the locali- 
ties there have largely taken care of that situation, some of 
8 with the help of voluntary contributions from my own 
city. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, if the War Department has 
the discretionary power that the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SuHertey] claims it has, I want to bear personal testimony 
to the fact that it will not use it. On the receipt of that letter I 
called upon the Assistant Secretary of War—— 

Mr. HENRY. Let me ask the gentleman this question. 

Mr. KETTNER. I explained to him the situation in San 
Diego County. They have an Army post there. They had the 
tents and everything there, within 20 miles of this flood. There 
were hundreds of families that were swept down the river, with 
no place to go, and he told me personally that he could not let 
us have the tents. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the point I want to make is this: 
If the War Department should take action without Congress 
passing this resolution it would have to be reimbursed for the 
funds expended, and therefore it would be exceeding its au- 
an and therefore this legislation is necessary. Is that the 

en? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not necessarily. It is not only the issuing 
of the tents and cots, but issuing rations. The War Depart- 
ment will consider action on this resolution as a direction to 
8 whether in their judgment the circumstances warrant it 
or n 

Mr. HENRY. I think the circumstances warrant it, and I 
think they should act at once. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is a matter for debate. 

a GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey], I will say that Mem- 
bers of Congress from the stricken districts have frequently 
gone to the War Department in person and have telephoned 
down there repeatedly for tents and cots, and upon every occa- 
sion we have been told that owing to the act of Congress referred 
to in the letter by Mr. Breckinridge, the Assistant Secretary 
of War, the issue of such tents and cots upon all occasions 
has been forbidden, except upon one or two occasions when 
Congress granted the specific authority to lend the tents to 
ex-Confederate veterans and posts of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. They have cited to me the letter written to Mr. 
Kerrner. I am familiar with that letter. On occasion 
they have told us they could not supply us with their tents and 
cots. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman know that yester- 
day we had a talk with the Quartermaster General, after which 
he made the statement that he had that understanding with the 
committee? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yesterday afternoon, I will 
say in reply to the gentleman from Kentucky, he talked with one 
arm of the War Department and so did I, and officials of that 
department said that under authority of the Committee on 
Appropriations it had power to grant tents and cots when it 
was in an emergency necessary. Still, prior to that time, we 
repeatedly conferred with the War Department, both in person 
and by phone, and we have been told repeatedly that these things 
could not be supplied by the War Department. 

Mr. OLDFIELD and Mr. BARKLEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
IMr. OrpFrerp]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some ques- 
tion here as to the need of supplies in the overflowed districts, 
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and also some question as to whether or not the War Depart- 
ment has authority to take care of the situation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that ihe most serious situa- 
tion confronts the people of parts of Arkansas that has con- 
fronted us since the Civil War. Here is a telegram that I have 
just received: 


CLARENDON, ARK., February 8, 1916, 
W. A. OLDFIELD, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


If appropriation for flood sufferers is made, we speak for Monroe 
County. Property loss is enormous all over south end of county. 
Clarendon almost washed away. Water from 6 to 15 feet over entire 
town. Prospects are it will stay up two or three weeks. Conditions 
awful. We need money to care for sufferers. Can we hope for any 


aid? Answer. 
R. F. pcg 


Mr. Milwee is the sheriff of Monroe County; Mr. Lee is ex- 
lieutenant governor of Arkansas; Mr. Hurst is the postmaster 
of Clarendon; and Mr. H. B. Bateman, Mr. T. E. Bateman, Mr. 
John B. Moore, and Mr. W. L. Jeffries are distinguished citizens 
of Monroe County. These gentlemen are on the ground and 
know the situation. They do not ask alms, but the flood con- 
ditions have gotten beyond their control, and the people need 
Federal aid. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these gentlemen know the situation at 
Clarendon. It is a town of 4,000 people, the county seat of 
Monroe County. The water is from 6 to 15 feet deep over 
the city. It will take several days for the water to subside. 

Mr. Speaker, no better people live anywhere than those 
whose names are signed to this telegram and I know they would 
not try to mislead Congress on this question which is so vital 
to our people. It makes no difference what the War Depart- 
ment says. The War Department has no representative at 
Clarendon. I think the officers of the War Department spend 
the most of their time on the Mississippi River, trying to keep 
the levees from breaking. I do net blame them because they 
no doubt are doing their duty as they see it, but they ought not 
to come here and try to preyent this House from giving needed 
and immediate relief, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this rule will be adopted, and then I 
trust the House will adopt the resolution providing for relief, 
and do it to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the distinguished officers of the 
War Department down in that section do request exactly what 
is covered by this joint resolution. I read from a letter in- 
serted in the Recorp of February 8 by my colleague [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, found 
on page 2571: 


Crenewar, Washington, D. 0.: 

In order to provide adequate shelter for persons flooded in Arkansas 
will need 200 tents. Can furnish employment which will permit all to 
subsist themselves without Government or charitable assistance. 
Would urge that matter be handled through this office in order not to 
demoralize labor and poorer class of whites. 


VICKSBURG, MISS., February 5, 1916. 


SLATTERY. 

That is precisely what this resolution does. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. There is a request for tents. This resolu- 
tion authorizes rations, and they say they đo not need them. 
Now, what is being urged here is that we should supply money 
to feed these people. 

Mr. BENNET. This resolution authorizes all that is neces- 
sary, including rations, and if at a later time rations as well as 
tents become necessary, the resolution covers that. There is no 
use coming into this House twice with the same thing. I was 
somewhat surprised at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas that an officer of this Government said that upon 
the authority of a committee of this House he would pro- 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman ought to be fair. 

Mr. BENNET. I am fair. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not fair to do Gen. Aleshire an in- 
justice. Gen. Aleshire did not seek such an understanding; 
but if the gentleman had had the experience that had come to 
the committee on previous occasions of this kind he would have 
realized the advantage of an understanding of that sort. Fre- 
quently a situation is only local. It may overnight develop into 
one where aid must be given, and the department could not 
give it unless it had an understanding that its action would be 


ratified, or unless it waited until Congress acted. The pur- 
pose of this understanding was really to facilitate the giving 
of relief when relief was necessary. 

Mr. BENNET. I will repeat that I was surprised at the 
statement made by the gentleman from Arkansas, and I was 
about to say to the House that I presumed that what the Quar- 
termaster General probably meant was this, which happens in 
well-regulated governments, that if he had the assurance of 
the committee having to do with appropriations that the item 
would be taken care of in a deficiency appropriation, he would 
cover it, because he would know very well, if he had that assur- 
ance, that this House would in the future, as it always has in 
the past, back up the Committee on Appropriations when it re- 
ported that deficiency. And, of course, he would also know 
that the other remedy would not be applied against him, and 
that there would be no attempt to impeach him for doing what 
he had no right to do with Government supplies; but I abso- 
lutely deny that any officer of the Government, without author- 
ity of Congress, has a right to divert one single ration from the 
purpose to which it is devoted by the statute. Now, what these 
gentlemen from Arkansas are trying to do is to proceed in a 
regular, legal way to accomplish what heretofore, under ad- 
ministrations with which I have had more political sympathy, 
we have gone ahead and done. I do not criticize anyone for 
doing it, because sometimes an emergency makes one wink at 
the exact statute, where the demands of humanity require it; 
but these gentlemen from Arkansas are seeking to go ahead in 
a legal way to do what this Government has done time and time 
again in the past, by forgetting the statute for a moment, rely- 
ing on the good sense, patriotism, and judgment of the House 
of Representatives to make it good afterwards, as the House 
of Representatives has always done. We ought not to criticize 
the gentlemen from Arkansas, because they are seeking to have 
us go ahead legally, instead of going ahead extra legally. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nobody is criticizing the gentlemen from 
Arkansas. The whole question is one of fact, and it is per- 
fectly manifest from the experience of every man who has had 
a situation of this kind in his own district that the telegrams 
which he gets always overstate instead of understating the situ- 
ation, and that Congress, if it is not to be swept off its feet, 
must look somewhat to impartial reports touching the magni- 
tude of the situation before it acts. Now, it is not a question 
simply as to whether there is suffering there. We all admit 
that. It is a question whether a sovereign State has such suffer- 
ing in its midst that it is not able properly to take care of it, 
and should not be asked to take care of. 

Mr. BENNET. I will read what Col. Townsend, the engineer 
officer in charge of the district, says. Certainly he can not be 
accused of sending an emotional appeal. This is the report of 
the Government officer : 

In the White River district— 

That is the district of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
OLDFIELD]— 
the waters from the Arkansas and White Rivers have flooded the coun- 
try behind the levee for a long distance, so that it is impossible to 
obtain earth for levee protection without 1 4 0 Sa! from one portion 


of the levee line to another, and I have limited 3 protection 
— on upper 40 miles and authorized an immediate expenditure of 


If the Government officer in charge of that work has author- 
ized the immediate expenditure of $25,000, which evidently he 
has the statutory authority to do, for labor on the levees, the 
conditions there must be pretty bad. 

Mr. SHERLET. That does not prove anything. 

Mr. BENNET. We are not putting the expenditure of this 
money into the hands of these local people at all. This joint 
resolution puts it in the hands of the Secretary of War and the 
Quartermaster General; and I, for one, am willing to trust the 
Quartermaster General of the United States that he will not 
improperly dispose of Government property. Of course, he will 
depend upon the reports of his officers on the ground, and I do 
not see how you can get any better evidence. 

Mr. SHERLET. If the gentleman will permit, he misses the 
whole point. It is not a question as to whether these people 
should be fed, but who shall feed them. The passage of this 
resolution will be taken by the War Department as an indica- 
tion of the view of Congress that the Federal Government should 
feed them, and then the only question that they will determine 
will be whether there are people to be fed, and not the primary 
question whether the locality and the State are able to feed 


them. 

Mr. BENNET. I know Col. Townsend and some of the other 
officers slightly. I do not think they are going to be swayed by 
emotion, or that they will consider this a direction by Congress. 
This is a permission. I will be frank to say in answer to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that if it does waste a few extra 
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rations, I, for one, prefer to err on the side of humanity than 
to stand here and quibble over the question whether a few 
crackers are going to be wasted, when people are suffering for 
food. 
Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we are trying 
to proceed in an orderly way. My recollection is that when 
the war broke out in Europe we were prompt in appropriating 
money to send over there and bring a lot of globe-trotters back 
home. I think the gentleman from Kentucky helped to pass 
that legislation through the House. The people at home are 
suffering, and they are entitled to relief which has been 
accorded hundreds of times. Let us do it with the authority of 
Congress, use the power of the people to extend relief to these 
people, and do it now. ‘There is no use for any delay. 
1 COX. And several years ago we sent $800,000 over to 
aly. 

Mr. HENRY. Yes; as the gentleman says, several years 
ago we sent $800,000 to Italy. Why should anybody halt and 
quibble one minute about this House exercising its authority. 
[Applause.] I yield now to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I want to supplement what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] said. He read a 
telegram from Col. Townsend, whose headquarters are at St. 
Louis. If he had read the next telegram, which is one from 
Col. Dent, who is at Little Rock, Ark., on the ground, it would 
have shown this. He says: 

No serious attempt to raise relief funds here. See no necessity for 
Federal aid. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to give the House 
some information which I have just received. I have just 
received through the committee the following statement which 
I have not yet myself read: 

The Red Cross has a man in Arkansas in the Desha County district 
who has money. He is 5 the situation as best he can. Local 
committee has some money, and it looks as though the situation can be 
taken care of. The number of destitute not reported as very great. 

Also a man in the White River country at Peach Orchard and Cotton 
Plant with money. 

An appeal from Perry, Mo,, being handled by a man in southern Illi- 
nois, with money, and relief being given to five towns above Cairo that 
are in distress, 

Hickman, Ky.: Sent money to local committee and had a man there. 
Relief given to six places in that vicinity. Flood going down at Hick- 
man and report that mills will soon open and give employment, 

A call from Natchez, Miss., on the Mississippi side. committee there 
with money and have made tentative appeal to Red Cross. 

The sums of money sent to the field have not been large. 

Mr. ASWELL. Where is the money coming from? 

Mr. SHERLEY. From the Red Cross people; some for Hick- 
man County comes from Louisville. 

Mr. ASWELL. Has the gentleman any idea of the amount 
of money that is there? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I have not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Louisville Courier-Journal of this morn- 
ing contains an appeal to people of Louisville for money for 
Hickman County. k 

Mr. SHERLEY. And I have no doubt it will be met with the 
same generous spirit that has characterized my city in behalf 
of the people who are suffering. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope it will. 

Mr. ASWELL. I have just had a personal conference, Mr. 
Speaker, with the War Department, and I was informed that 
that department had no authority to act in this situation. I 
asked the pointed question, What effect would the passage of 
this resolution have on the situation? and I was informed that 
the passage of this resolution would immediately clarify the 
situation, and the War Department would welcome it. I do not 
for 2 moment believe that the War Department would do any- 
thing other than the wise and proper thing, and I think it unfair 
to suggest that the War Department would use any of the tents 
or provisions or spend any money unwisely. I earnestly urge 
the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Nobody has made any such suggestion. The 
suggestion is whether they shall furnish the provisions or the 
localities. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, whether in an emergency of 
this kind the War Department has authority or has not ought 
not to be raised in the House or elsewhere, and in the past such 
a question has not been raised, If the War Department hesi- 
tates to exercise its discretion in the interest of humanity at 
this time, there should be no delay whatever in hastening this 
resolution to a speedy passage. 

I recall that within recent years the War Department has 
exercised its discretion and has acted, and that action has not 
been questioned on the floor of the House or in any other body. 
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I recall that during the fire in San Francisco the general in 
command there, Gen. Funston, took charge at once and used 
rations and tents and other equipment under that command for 
the needy individuals who were the victims of that great ca- 
lamity. If there are camp equipments and rations within the 
reach of any of the sufferers of this flood, which is an incident 
of nature similar to an earthquake in its destruction, I see no 
reason why immediate action should not be taken by the depart- 
ment; and if the department hesitates, Congress should not 
hesitate to pass speedily a resolution granting the authority. 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
JACOWAY). 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, in discussing this resolution 
I desire to say to this House that the people of Arkansas are 
not beggars nor mendicants. The resolution presented to the 
House this morning is a resolution of vital interest to the peo- 
ple of the flooded districts of Arkansas, to the people of Mis- 
souri, to the people of Kentucky, to the people of Mississippi, 
and to the people of Louisiana. In these States recently the 
floods have wrought intense devastation to the people of these 
great Commonwealths. 

I wish to say, further, that from the testimony adduced rela- 
tive to this issue, in the form of telegrams from the governor 
of Arkansas and other State officers and daily press reports, 
when fully known and appreciated by this House and as re- 
cited in the Congressionat Rxconp and reflected in the daily 
press, show that we have a condition in these States that has 
gone far beyond the control of the people of these States. We 
feel that the National Government should give us the assistance 
as requested in the resolution, and give it to us now. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

It has been given in times past to other sections of the coun- 
try. I am not here to grudge the Federal aid given on former 
occasions to other great sections of our country. When you go 
into the record and let this body, sitting as a jury, judge what 
the testimony shows, you will be unalterably driven to the con- 
clusion that the resolution is most meritorious and should pass 
and that we are justly entitled to same. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district, in the city of Little Rock, we 
have two daily newspapers, both of them standing high in jour- 
nalistic integrity, and what is reflected in the reports in those 
daily papers comes as a message to this House. I will not at- 
tempt to read all that is said in these newspapers, but I desire 
to quote a few of the headlines. In the Arkansas Gazette of 
1 6, 1916, I find on the front page the following head- 

ne: 

Arkansas City inundated; may be swept away. All depends on 
whether weakened Mississippi River levees hold. Steamers stand by. 

They are ready to give aid. In the Arkansas Democrat of 
February 5, 1916, I find the following: 

Flood water now covers Lake Village. 

Lake Village is a town of several thousand inhabitants. 

Arkansas Gazette, February 7, 1916: 

Fifteenth death in flood in Arkansas reported. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JACOWAY. In just a minute. In another column 1 


find the following: “Get out of Clarendon, Cole warns.” 
Clarendon is a populous and representative city of several 
thousand inhabitants. The people in that town are preparing 
to leave the city, and in fact are leaving, because they face a 
condition which is not local or provincial, but which is national 
in its scope. There are many more, but I think to quote same is 
unnecessary. 

Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is reading from some news- 
papers from Arkansas, and they are probably dated two or 
three days back. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Yes; two or three days old. 

Mr. BORLAND. What is the date of them? 

Mr. JACOWAY. The 6th and 7th of February, 1916. 

Mr. BORLAND. Did not the gentleman just hear the state- 
ment read from the Red Cross that the flood at Hickman was 
going down? 

Mr. JACOWAY. That is down the river below. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not that much later than the informa- 
tion the gentleman has in those newspapers? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to submit, further, 
that the Arkansas delegation in a body went down to the War 
Department and had a conference with Mr. Kingman, Chief of 
Engineers. Mr. Kingman stated that he did not want us to 
think that he was ungracious or unsympathetic, but stated he 
did not have the authority and said that before the War De- 
partment could act we would have to come first to this body 
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and first pass the resolution clothing the War Department with 
proper authority to act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has cited conditions at 
Clarendon as published in the local papers of the 6th. I wish 
to call his attention to a telegram from one of our Army officers 
at that point concerning this same place, Col. Dent, as published 
in the Record and found at page 2276: 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 6, 1916—9.06 p. m. 


Crexowar, Washington, D. C. 

Nothing alarming in situation at Clarendon. Inhabitants living in 
upper stories. No food shortage. Datz 

I would like to ask the gentleman how that jibes with—well, 
I will not say sensational newspaper reports, but of course we 
all know that newspapers do indulge in sensationalism some- 
times. Will the gentleman accept the statement of an officer 
of the Government or that which he finds in a newspaper? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I will say in answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Wisconsin that when the people 
of any Commonwealth in this country are living in the upper 
Stories of buildings as a result of flood conditions in their home 
town that the situation is grave and tends to show that the 
situation has gone beyond a condition local and in a way has 
become national. I take this bit of testimony he has presented 
himself, and on that alone I believe that the relief sought in this 
resolution should be given and accorded at once. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman from Texas yield so 
that I may quote some information that has just come to me? 

Mr. HENRY. First I desire to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say just a few words 
on this resolution. It occurs to me that if there is the necessity 
that all of us believe exists at the present time for the care of 
these sufferers, we ought not to be occupying the time of the 
House quibbling over the question as to who will feed these 
starving people. This Government ought not to stand upon any 
technicality when people are suffering and starving for the want 
of shelter and food. For one, I support this resolution, because 
I think it is one of humanity, and this Government ought to feed 
and shelter these people who are starving while we are here 
quibbling over the question of who shall give them food and 
shelter. [Applause.] It seems to me we ought not to be quib- 
bling over these things, but we ought to pass this resolution 
promptly, and leave it to the War Department of our Govern- 
ment as to what is necessary and what should be furnished. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield now briefly to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to corroborate the 
testimony of the gentlemen who have spoken here with respect 
to the attitude which the War Department has assumed or 
occupied all of the time since this flood started, until perhaps 
yesterday, when, as my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
Ley] said, they yielded somewhat in their position. Last week 
almost daily I went to the department seeking assistance. The 
Assistant Secretary of War took the position that under the 
law he had no authority to do anything except to instruct the 
men in the Mississippi Valley to use whatever boats they might 
have to carry people out of the flood district. Repeatedly I 
carried telegrams to the War Department urging relief, and 
I was shown telegrams from Col. Markham and Col. Dent, 
purporting to give a report of the situation, which was entirely 
different from that given by the officers and others in the dif- 
ferent localities where the flood existed. In the telegram from 
Col. Dent which has just been read, he seems to take the posi- 
tion that these people ought not to be assisted because the 
houses in which they live are two-story houses and they are in 
the upper stories, the lower stories being occupied by water. 

In the telegram that Col. Markham sends from Memphis he 
takes the position that the people in Hickman ought not to be 
assisted because, for one reason, their houses are one-story 
houses, and they have been driven out of them entirely up into 
the hills back of the town. If there is that much difference of 
opinion between the Army officers as to the condition that 
would justify assistance by the Federal Government, I think, 
in view of the position the War Department has taken, that 
they have no authority to come to the rescue, either with tents 
vr provisions, except by authority of Congress; that no harm 
can come and much good will result by the passage of this 
resolution, I am not willing to admit that the War Depart- 
ment officers who have been so vigilant and so punctilious in 
protecting the Federal Government without authority will abuse 
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the authority that we propose to give them in the resolution 
now under consideration. 

That has been the attitude they have taken heretofore, and, 
in view of the lack of any emotion that has been displayed by 
them in handling the situation thus far, I am not afraid that 
they will become unduly emotional and waste provisions or tents 
or other supplies of the Government if this joint resolution 
should become a law. I hope the resolution will be adopted, so 
that relief may go to those who are now suffering, or who may 
hereafter be caused to suffer, on account of the floods now dev- 
astating the valley of the Mississippi and her tributaries. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHERLEY] to read a telegram. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I just received over the phone 
the following as a copy of a telegram received from Pittsburg, 
Miss., from Col. Beach. The telegram is as follows: 

5 PITTSBURG, MISS., February 10. 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS: 


Jverything 1 meen well in hand. Slattery’s arrangement excellent, 
and handling o bor and aid situation kipa . Morning paper reports 
resolution reported favorably by House litary Committee for tents 
and supplies. Earnestly recommend that measure either be not passed 
at this time or be so modified as to read “in discretion of Secretary of 
War,” for pro: t of free rations will demoralize labor situation and 
seriously Interfere with success of fight to hold levees. Since starting 
this telegram report from Arkansas received, containing following: 

“Reports as to starving refugees at Arkansas City are unfounded. 
Local levee boards are paying high wages to get labor at all. It is 
claimed with some foundation that the previous issue of free rations to 
negroes demoralized labor for such 53 as this flood fight. The 
negroes have been holding back, expecting free rations. In fact that 
has been the expectation of negroes in Arkansas City. This to my 
knowledge” 

Col. BEACH. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. Now, all these 
things can be discussed on the merits of the joint resolution, and 
these gentlemen from Arkansas, Louisiana, and other States 
affected will have an abundance of convincing evidence on that 
question. We do not want the War Department to abuse their 
discretion in this matter. There is no controversy about the 
great suffering in Arkansas and other parts of the country, 
according to the telegrams received here to-day. Now I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qu1n] for just a moment. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have a telegram from Adams 
County, on the Mississippi River, in my district. This is dated 
Natchez, Miss., and is as follows: 

: NATCHEZ, Miss., February 7. 
Hon. Percy E. Quin, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Western portion of Jefferson County overflowed for past two weeks. 
Water still rising. Conditions wing worse daily, and will continue 
indefinitely. Supplies exhaus and people without shelter or means, 
Tents re i rations needed immediately. Have Secretary of War wire 


adjutant general to ship 100 tents to Fayette. Please confer with our 
Senators and wire prospects of relief. o 


Duxnan HUNT. 
Sanpy Woop. 
Jerr TRULY. 


Here is another telegram: 


Percy E. QUIN 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 
Hundreds of families destitute on overflowed lands in Jefferson, 
Adams, and Wilkinson Counties. Can't you possibly get some immediate 
Government relief? 


Narce nnz, Miss., February 7, 1916. 


C. R. BYRNES. 


Now, gentlemen, these lands are overflowed by water. The 
levee across on the Louisiana side of the river is high, and the 
water rising up is washed down on the Mississippi side, and 
these people are destitute. These telegrams come from gentle- 
men of repute and character, and on such an occasion as this it 
strikes me Congress should give immediate relief. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I do. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is this the first time this immediate section 
has been overflowed? 

Mr. QUIN. No, sir; whenever the water gets high it over- 
flows, because there is no levee there. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, is it not true that the 
residents who live along on both the Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi side are temporary sojourners and expect a flood and 
can move out their belongings at any time? 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman is altogether mistaken. These 
people of these little villages and farms have their permanent 
residence there, and this water has risen and washed them 
away, and they have to go out into the hills, with nothing to 
eat and no shelter to cover them. What is the Federal Gov- 
ernment for if it is not to give aid in such a distressed con- 
dition as those people are? [Applause.] 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, three counties of 
my district are largely within this submerged section. The 
Arkansas River and the Mississippi River are both throwing 
water over those counties or parts of them, The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHerrey] has read here a telegram from 
Col. Somebody as conveying flood information from Arkansas 
City. We have no Arkansas City in Arkansas. We have 
Arkuusaw City. Arkansas City is in Kansas. We are about 
three or four hundred miles from that point. Now, I hold in 
my hand a telegram from Col. J. C. Cross, who is reputable, a 
high-class man, a gentleman standing equal if not superior to the 
gentleman who signed the message read by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. I want to read this message from Col. Cross and 
other gentlemen from Desha County, Ark. They are planters 
down in that flooded district. They say: 


Pine BLUFF, ARK., February 7, 1916. 


Hon. S. M. TAYLOR, 
Member of Congress, 362 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Many thousand acres of land in Desha and Lincoln Counties entirely 
submerged by overflow of the Arkansas and Mississippi Rivers. 
Twenty-five hundred ple at least and 1,000 head of mules and cattle 
now on the levee with nothing to eat and no shelter. Unless assistance 
can come at once, they must starve and die from exposure to weather. 
The greater part of people are negroes, who have n vine. in the 
lowlands, where the water is now from 6 to 15 feet deep. ere are 
no boats to take them to high ground and they must stay where they 
are until waters recede sufficiently to enable them to get out. This 
will take at least three weeks if food can not be furnished. 


They state it will take at least three weeks for the water to 
recede. I hold in my hand a newspaper from my district saying 
that it will take a month. The telegram from Col. Cross and 
others further says: 

We fear that the loss of life and property will be appalling. We 
appeal to you to see if food can not supplied at once. Pendleton 


Landing is about the only place where distribution can be made. The 
larger part of the sufferers are within a few miles.of it. 


J. C. Cross. Mrs. Lucy Frounxxr. 
C. R. Cross. JOHN POUNDERS. 
T. F. Cross. Joux Davis. 


James HOLCOMBE. 
AND, RAINWATER. 
Hat Lennox, 


McGraw Bros. 
JOHN MORGAN. 
Wa. MORGAN. 


I also call attention to the following telegrams sent to Senator 
Rorinson and which he has just handed me: 


Lak VILLAGE, ARK., February 5, 1916. 
Senator Joe T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Most disastrous flood in history of Chicot County is now on us. The 
water is higher and covers greater area than ever before. Four thousand 
people ‘hungry, homeless, and destitute, and need immediate aid and 
sustenance, veral hundred at Gaines Landing to-night shivering on 
the levee, without food and shelter, Unless Congress makes provision 
for immediate relief many will pe from coid, hunger, and neglect. 
Local authorities and organizations totally unable to cope with the situa- 
tion. Confer with War Department and secure requisition rations for 
4,000 people for two weeks, to be delivered at Vaucluse Landing as 
quickly as possible. Other 5 rations for 4,000 people for two 
weeks, to be delivered at Vaucluse Landing as quickly as possible. Other 
requisitions must necessarily follow. 
M. M. Norton, M. D., county health officer ; care E. Booth, 
. D., county coroner; J. B. Sims, vice president Chicot 
& Trust Co.; William Yer, er, mayor of Lake 
Village; Sam Epsteln, manager; Percy Sanders, man- 
ager, Gaines Landing; Wilson Bros., 5 Luna 
Landing; W. II. Carpenter, manager; F. O. Anders, 
manager, Macon Lake; Roy Johnson, planter, Sunny- 
side; F. H. Dantzler, planter, Red Leaf; Jones & Dunn, 
mills and timber; Jennie A. L. Mills, Chicot; Harry E. 

Sook, county judge. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] talks about the 
demoralization of labor. Of course it is demoralized, because 
they are in flood water. In such condition the Kentuckian 
would be demoralized. They are unable to get anywhere or to 
do anything. There is no work for them to do, and when the 
gentleman who wrote the message read by the gentleman from 
Kentucky talks about labor being demoralized he is talking 
through his hat. [Applause.] These people are fighting for life 
and for subsistence [applause] and trying to care for their wives 
and their children. [Applause.] 

Such is the situation, gentlemen. Now, this affliction extends 
for 150 or 200 miles up and down the Mississippi River and 
nearly from the city of Pine Bluff down to the Mississippi, a dis- 
tance of ninety and odd miles. It is a hard and mournful situa- 
tion, as indicated to me by telegrams from the stricken section. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stood upon this floor and yoted for eyery 
appeal for suffering humanity that has come before the Con- 
gress since I have been honored with a seat in this House, Here 

-is a helpless people, composed of white citizens and negroes, 
some, I am told, sitting on the tops of floating houses, some 
lying on the shelves of stores that are flooded. If you will turn 
to my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the 3d of this 
month and read there the telegrams I have placed in the RECORD, 
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you will haye some idea of the awful situation. I have dozens 
of other telegrams I might read. I do not think it necessary to 
do so. Adopt this rule and pass the resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BRUMBAUGH]. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, gentle- 
men, that regardless of any letters or reports of any kind from 
the War Department or from men on the ground, regardless of 
all that, I will take great pleasure in voting for this resolution. 
No man who has ever seen or lived in a flood-swept district can 
have the heart to do otherwise. I want to call your attention 
to this fact, gentlemen, that after the waters have subsided and 
the earth appears to view again, you will then witness an 
awful condititon of affairs, such as we had at Columbus, and 
many other places in Ohio, when 3 miles wide of that beautiful 
city was swept by an awful flood, leaving not a building of any 
description that anyone could occupy. These unfortunate peo- 
ple in Arkansas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Louisiana, and else- 
where will have nothing left to them but destroyed property, 
destroyed homes, and destroyed lives when the sky kisses the 
earth again. In such an emergency as this, happen anywhere 
it may, there is nothing too good for this Government to do 
for its stricken people whenever any calamity of this kind 
befalls any part of our common country. Here and now is the 
time to show that one touch of human nature that makes the 
whole world akin. Let us vote and not talk longer, and vote 
to send a ray of hope and a helping hand to our suffering 
neighbors in a stricken land. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I only wish to make a state- 
ment. The people that we represent are not beggars. They are 
not asking relief in the sense that they are begging charity. 
They want merely that we shall tell you their condition, and 
then you shall be the judge of whether you want to relieve that 
condition or let them die of want. Take the part of our State 
which is devastated by this flood, you will find there are points 
that are 25 miles from any town with a population of 2,000 
people, and of that population possibly not 20 per cent are 
white. The rural population is practically all colored. They 
are a rather improvident people. They do not lay up much for 
a condition such as this. And we are not now asking you to 
relieve to any very large extent the misfortune that has over- 
taken the white people in that country. We are asking you to 
help care for the people who live so remotely from the towns 
and in parts of the country where the entire resources have 
been swept away and where local resources can not relieve the 
condition. A third of the county in which I live is under water, 
but we have a part of it which is inhabited by white people that 
is not overflowed, and we do not want there a cent of relief 
from the Federal Government. I have people in my district 
who have gone into their pockets and paid out for relief of dis- 
tressed people under this condition, where the entire relief went 
to the colored race, a greater sum than the profits of a year's 
labor. We ask only that those who are entirely destitute be 
helped. No other would accept it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to this rule. 
because I think that this resolution to which it relates, if 
amended, should be adopted, because I think the War Depart- 
ment ought to have authority not only in this particular case 
but in all cases of flood suffering, to loan the tents and equip- 
ment of the Government. But, Mr. Speaker, it is well now to call 
attention to the fact that the State of Arkansas, so far as any 
evidence appears that has been brought before this House, has 
not attempted to do anything as a State government to relieve 
the situation there. And I do insist, that so far—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. The Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas is not in session and the governor has no authority in 
the absence of the regular session of the legislature. 

Mr. LENROOT. How about the adjutant general of your 
State? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. He has no funds in his hands. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a most curious situation if there is 
any State in this Union where there is no way of calling a 
special session of the legislature to take care of a special emer- 
gency in that State. So far as the evidence before the House 
is concerned, there has been no attempt in the State of Ar- 
kansas by anybody to furnish relief to take care of this situa- 
tion. I am speaking of the gentleman’s telegrams. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LENROOT. If I have time enough. 
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Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 
Mr. HENRY. I can not yield further in two minutes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am stating this preliminarily, so that the 
House when it comes to the consideration of the resolution itself 
and the amendments that I hope will be proposed to it, will 
have in mind some facts in connection with this matter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a. great many telegrams have been pro- 
duced from the State of Arkansas asking for relief. 

One of the Arkansas Members two or three days ago showed 
me a number of those telegrams. He did not show them to me 
in confidence, nor for the purpose of informing me of the fact 
I am about to refer to; but I feel perfectly at liberty to state 
one fact in connection with those telegrams. With one excep- 
tion, every telegram that the gentleman showed me, appealing 
to this Government for relief, was sent “ Collect, Government,” 
and a telegram from the governor of the State of Arkansas 
himself was sent “Collect.” [Applause.] This means that the 
Government has to pay even for the telegrams asking for relief. 

Now, the Members of this House can draw their own infer- 
ences from those telegrams. I am not criticizing the Arkansas 
delegation in making this effort to get all the money they can 
and relieve their own State and the people of their own State 
from doing what they ought to do in a case like this; but it is 
due to the House to know that apparently the appeal comes 
primarily from the activities of the Arkansas delegation in this 
House and not from the spontaneous appeal of the people of the 
State of Arkansas. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 5 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
moves the previous question on the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution em- 
bodying the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 136. 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to consider in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House joint resolution 146. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief 


of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, 7 re 


Whereas the recent disastrous floods of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries have overflowed certain districts, causing the loss of much 


property and rendering many persons homeless and temporarily with- 


out means of support: Therefore be it 

Resolved, cte., That the Secret: of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and supplies pertaining 
to the Quartermaster’s and Medical Departments of the Rome from any 
stores now on hand, as he may deem 3 for the temporary relief 
of destitute persons in need of the same in the districts overflowed b 
the recent floods of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, under suc 
regulations for the care and return of articles not consumed in the use 
as he may deem necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. How does this resolution now come before the 
House? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule. The rule was that imme- 
diately upon the passage of the resolution the House joint reso- 
lution should be taken up and considered. 

Mr. MANN. The Speaker had better look at the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The rule says: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to consider in the House, as in the Committee of the 
Whole, House joint resolution 146. 

Mr. MANN. Does not that require somebody to call it up? 
Tt is in order. 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
joint resolution 146, and ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

House joint resolution 146 was again read, with a committee 
amendment striking out the preamble. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Mississippi rise? 


LITI——150 


‘ernment did buy rations for the Mississippi flood 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I want to offer an amend- 
ment. I will do it after the committee amendment is dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the committee amendment is to the 
preamble. It will be acted upon after the other. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the question 
of the amendment is not yet in order. General debate has not 
been had on the resolution at all. 

The SPEAKER. There will not be any general debate on it, 
either. The rule provides that it shall be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That would not interfere with debate. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the committee 
amendment merely strikes out the preamble. 

Mr. KETTNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. KETTNER. To inquire if it is in order to offer an 
amendment at this time. 

The SPEAKER. It will be as soon as we dispose of this 
other one. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, has the committee amendment 
been agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. No. It has not been voted on. The com- 
mittee amendment is to the preamble. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Husrrnreys] wishes to offer an amendment, we 
will hear him. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend, by striking out, in line 4, page 1, the word “ provisions.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 4, by striking out the word “ provisions.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
why he wants to strike that out. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, to speak to the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, I yield to no man in my interest in the subject matter of 
this resolution. I will state to the House that I live now and 
have always lived in the overflowed section of the Yazoo Delta. 
My home is about four blocks from the levee, and the water 
stands to-day on the outer side of that levee 12 feet higher than 
the town. All the property I own is within a few miles of the 
Mississippi levee. I have lived there, as I say, all my life. It 
is 65 miles from my home to the first hill. I have passed through 
many floods. No man on the floor of this House has had 
more personal experience in these disastrous floods than I 
have had. x 

I recognize the frightful conditions that obtain in these great 
deltas whenever the floods in the Mississippi River occur, in- 
volving a loss of life and a loss of property, and I have devoted 
13 years of service in this House to an effort to obtain from the 
Federal Government that assistance which I thought was due 
from the Federal Government, in cooperation with the people 
of those lower deltas, to make impossible, or at least remotely 
possible, the recurrence of such disasters as have come down the 
river in the past and such as is upon us to-day. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have it from a poet 2,000 years ago that 
“the gods have destroyed whole families by answering their 
prayers.” I have seen Government rations issued time and time 


Am I recognized, Mr. 


again. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Mississippi yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Is the gentleman aware of 
any similar resolution having passed this House striking out 
„provisions,“ providing food and provisions in the past in the 
ease of disasters like this? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
thing was done? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes; is the gentleman aware of 
a case where the Government did not provide provisions on 
former occasions? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 
action. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. On sundry occasions the Gov- 
sufferers. 


Am I aware that such a 


I am not aware of such 


Has not the Government always done that? 
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Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I think it is almost uni- 
versal. I do not know of any exception. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Does the gentleman give any 
reason why he thinks the Congress at this time should make an 
exception to that time-honored rule? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will 
possess his soul in patience, I will endeavor to do that, as I was 
endeavoring to do it when he interrupted me. 

I have seen these floods come time and again, and I say there 
is no man upon this floor who has had the personal experience 
in this matter through as many years as I have. Many times 
we have issued rations, and it may be that it will be n 
for us to do so hereafter; but it has been my experience, ob- 
servation, and information from innumerable sources among the 
people in that section that the issuance of Government rations 
has done more harm than good. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The district which I rep- 
resent in Congress is, 95 per cent of it in area, subject to over- 
flow from the Mississippi River. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. No; not just at present. 
There is but one part of 1 county out of 10 counties in my 
district that is not subject to overflow. It is my deliberate 
opinion that the great mass of the people in those deltas do not 
want the Government to issue rations or to hold out the expec- 
tation that it is going to issue rations; certainly not until this 
disaster becomes so universal that the people and authorities in 
that district and the State authorities proclaim to the world 
that they have done all that it is possible for them to do, and 
that they now ask us for help. In my opinion, the resolution 
ought to be adopted if this provision for the issuance of rations 
is stricken out, because it will authorize the Secretary of War 
to use tents and supplies in the quartermaster’s and medical 
department that are necessary; and if that is done I believe 
the Congress will have done all that can reasonably be asked 
of it. 

The legislature of my State is in session, and it passed a 
resolution the other day setting out that whereas three coun- 
ties—naming them; counties in my congressional district— 
were overflowed, and so forth, therefore be it resolved that the 
Representatives in Congress are requested to get authority 
granted the War Department, so that the National Guard of 
the State niay use its tents, equipment, and so forth, in case of 
need. Nothing was mentioned about rations. No request came 
from them for rations. So far as I know, no request was pre- 
ferred to the legislature of the State even for rations. 

I hesitate, of course, to stand here and appear to be willing 
to deprive needy people anywhere of assistance of this sort, if 
it is really necessary, and if it is up to the Federal Government 
to do it; but I feel that I have a responsible duty to per- 
form here to the House. I have lived there, as I say, all of my 
life. I believe I know what the conditions are, and I do not be- 
lieve rations ought to be provided. If that one word were 
stricken out, I have no doubt this resolution would pass by a 
unanimous vote, and I hope the House will so pass it. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In a moment. I could 
read newspaper reports, if reliance is to be placed on such in- 
formation. I notice here a telephone message from the sheriff 
at Clarendon, Ark., to the Memphis Commercial Appeal of Feb- 
ruary 7, in which he says, among other things: 


Supplies are apparently sufficient. Insufficient time has elapsed to 
ee a food famine. Prom what I can learn everybody is well fixed 


in this respect. 

A telegram in the issue of the same paper of the Sth in- 
stant from McGehee, Ark., says the same thing. A telegram 
from the commercial club at Marianna, Ark., says the same 
thing. But I am not taking issue with the gentleman on that 
‘score. I believe I speak with as much personal knowledge on 
the subject as any gentleman can, and I say that this is not the 
time to announce that we are going to furnish Government 
rations; and I remind gentlemen once more that we may be re- 
penting the experience of long ago, when the gods destroyed 
whole families by answering their prayers. 

Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. I yield for a question. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. I simply want to ask the gentleman whether, 
in opposing Government rations to flood sufferers at the pres- 
ent time, it would shut off himself and others who sympathized 
with him at this juncture from asking aid in the future? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Nobody is doing that. 
This may be necessary in the future, but I say it is not neces- 
sary now. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues 
have stated here that the people of our State are not beggars nor 
mendicants. I have not read into the Recorp nor have I shown 
to Members of the House one tithe of the telegrams and letters 
which I have received which reflect that not a local, but a na- 
tional disaster is upon the people of that section of the country. 
The people of southeastern and eastern Arkansas are not only 
overwhelmed by floods, but portions of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Mississippi are likewise afflicted. I 
have telegrams here galore from people as reliable and truthful 
and honorable as any Army colonel the opposition may quote who 
say that thousands of people are on housetops and on the levees 
and living in tree tops. Their property has been swept away, 
their live stock lost and destroyed, their storehouses and all 
have been swept away, and one whole county in my district is 
now under water. Nine or ten parishes of Louisiana south of 
that county are likewise inundated. 

The people down there are not alarmists. They are not beg- 
gars. They are paying from year to year a most heavy levee 
tax. Since I came here five years ago this is the third flood 
that has swept over Chicot County. In 1911 and 1912 they made 
very little, if any, crops in some sections of my district. 

In the western part of my district, on the Red River, the same 
condition exists. The Red River has been on a rampage, on a 
veritable spree, so to speak, for the past 12 mouths. Last year 
there were six big overflows in Arkansas and in parts of Louisi- 
ana from Red River, and in the year 1915 I am told that not 
1,000 acres of crops were grown between Fulton, Ark., and 
Shreveport, La., a distance of 260 miles. That country to-day 
is likewise inundated, and the property owners down there have 
been supporting not only themselves but their tenants and the 
negroes upon the farms. They are not asking alms and gratui- 
ties from this Government. They are great, big, broad, generous 
people, who would scorn the alms of the Federal Treasury unless 
an emergency existed. 

Four years ago there were some supplies sent in there, in a 
part of Ashley County, which adjoins Chicot on the east, and 
some of those people wrote me that they did not appreciate 
the fact that the Government had sent those supplies in there, 
because they were well enough prepared to take care of their 
own, and they scorned the beneficence of the Government. But 
those same people to-day, Mr. Speaker, and the people all over 
mer section of the country are knocking at the doors of Congress 

or relief. 

Many people have been drowned already in that section of the 
country. The live stock has practically all perished, and women 
and children are on the levees, on the tops of houses exposed 
to the raging winds and the rainfalls. It has been awfully cold 
down there for the past 10 days. Little children are clinging to 
their mothers’ breasts and mothers are clinging to anything 
they can lay hands upon to sustain themselves. Little children 
are crying in the night with no language but a cry, and yet 
gentlemen stand here on this floor turning a deaf ear to their 
importunities, while the great strong arm of the Government 
could reach out and rescue these people thus distressed if per- 
mitted so to do. 

I am surprised at the attitude my good friend and neighbor 
from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS] has taken. As suggested 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Dupr&], he is setting a 
precedent and forever foreclosing the door against his own 
people who may at some future time be likewise afflicted. For- 
tunately the people on the Mississippi side have levees bigger, 
broader, and higher than they are on our side. But, Mr, 
Speaker, it is not merely a local situation on the Mississippi 
River that confronts us. The Mississippi River carries down all 
the water that flows between the Alleghenies and the Rockies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks that his 
time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Certainly. a - 
Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think it would be fai 
to permit thousands of people to suffer merely because the 

Government rations might disorganize a few colored laborers? 
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Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Why, certainly not. That is a 
puerile argument. I am a white man, but there are some men 
in this country who think just because a negro is a negro he 
must never be permitted to get his head above water, although 
by his labor he may create wealth for others. I do not think 
that that argument should be dignified by an answer. 

I was about to say, when interrupted, that this is not a local 
question, Nearly one-half of the water that falls in the United 
States comes down that great artery, the Mississippi River. It 
carries the water of 31 States, and therefore it is not a local 
question, it is not a provincial question, but it is a great national 
proposition, and it behooves this body of men whose impulse 
of generosity should go out to a stricken people to aid them 
in their distress. I have some pride, I think, in the district I 
represent. I think I represent a pretty broad-gauged, liberal, 
and intelligent constituency. I voted to come to the rescue of 
the stricken people of Salem, Mass., when that great fire swept 
over the city and threw thousands of poor people out of employ- 
ment by burning the factories in which they labored and driving 
them from their homes which had been consumed by the flames, 
and I did it gladly. This Congress has repeatedly come to the 
rescue of people who have been bereaved and stricken by the 
hand of Providence, not only in the United States but in coun- 
tries abroad. In our liberality we have looked across the seas 
into the lands of all climes where humanity has been afflicted. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman, if conditions are 
as serious as he describes, does he not think it of sufficient 
importance for the governor to call a special session of the 
legislature to take some action? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Under our constitution down 
there no legislature of our State can be convened without first 
giving notice of 30 days, and by that time some of the people 
would be swept from the earth and buried face downward for 
all time. 

Now, it is said that the governor of our State sent a tele- 
gram up here without paying the charges. That may possibly 
be so, and if so, doubtless it was an oversight in giving it to 
his clerk without prepaying same. Such things are frankable. 
But that is a puerile argument that does not arise to the dig- 
nity of this occasion. I have a telegram that shows that in 
Chicot County alone, where five towns were not able to be 
heard from on account of the wires being down, there are 5,500 
people who are on the levees and on tops of houses—men, 
women, and children, with their property swept away, their live 
stock gone, and in want of food. I only speak of one county in 
describing that aspect of the case. North of my county is 
Desha, through which the Arkansas River runs, going through 
the very heart of Arkansas, and which finds its confluence just 
above Arkansas City. Thus far the levees of the Mississippi 
have remained intact, but the great body of water coming 
down from the Arkansas has swept over a part of Jefferson, 
Desha, and Chicot Counties, and a part of Ashley County, and 
a dozen or so parishes in northeastern Louisiana, at least that is 
my information. I submit that this is not a local proposition 
but is a national question. It is a part of that great question 
of conservation, to conserve the lives of the people. In times 
past, Mr. Speaker, we have sought to protect the property rights 
of the people, and legislation has gone far to conserve property 
rights, but, unfortunately, legislators have not been so generous 
in conserving human rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. LENROOT.. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the adoption 
of this amendment, and if the amendment is adopted it will per- 
mit the Secretary of War to loan the tents of the Government 
and such supplies other than provisions as he may think neces- 
sary to relieve the situation in the State of Arkansas from the 
floods of the Mississippi River. But it will not permit the Sec- 
retary of War to furnish provisions, and the Secretary of War 
ought not to be permitted to go to that extent on the showing 
made to-day. Before the National Government should be called 
upon to go to the extent of feeding the people of the State in 
which the situation arises, the State itself should do something. 

The State of Arkansas has not even attempted to take care 
of what these gentlemen claim is a great emergency. The gen- 
tleman states that under their constitution it would require 
30 days’ notice to call a special session of the legislature. Why, 
if any such emergency as the gentlemen would have us believe 
exists, does anyone believe that the governor of any State, 
Arkansas or any other, would not find means to get men of 
wealth in that State to come together and advance money to 
help take care of the situation, knowing that in such emergency 
the legislature as soon as it was called would reimburse them? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield in the time I have. 

In any State other than Arkansas, at least, with any such 
emergency as gentlemen would have us believe exists, organized 
relief societies would be formed and provision made for relief 
of those who are suffering and destitute, and yet not one word 
of evidence is placed before this House that anything of the 
kind is attempted. It means just this: We might as well 
realize the fact that if because of a local situation the State 
and the people of the State are to be relieved of all responsi- 
bility of taking care of their own people, then we will meet this 
situation not only this year but next year and eyery year, not 
only in the Mississippi Valley, but wherever a fiood occurs. 

In San Diego County, Cal., there has been a situation within 
the past two weeks infinitely worse than anybody has attempted 
to show exists in the State of Arkansas to-day, and yet there 
has been no attempt to secure the issue of food and rations there; 
and until these gentlemen show that their State and the people 
of their State have, at least, done something to relieve the situa- 
tion that exists they are not justified in calling upon the Federal 
Government to take care in whole of what they should at least 
have taken care of in part themselves. It has been said there 
have been hundreds of cases of a similar nature to this. I have 
before me the cases where relief has been given since 1812. 
There are some 30 of them. Only once in the last 19 years has 
any relief of this kind been granted, and yet every Member of 
this House knows that within that time there have been many 
floods in the Mississippi River very much greater than that 
which exists to-day. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield in the time I have. If we 
are going to start out on this policy, including the furnishing 
of rations, then we ought, whenever there is any suffering any- 
where in any part of the country, to adopt the same plan and 
say now that whereyer there is any destitution-or suffering we 
will relieve the States and the people of the States from attempt- 
ing to relieve that suffering and they can come to the Federal 
Treasury and get all they need. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much in favor of adopting the amendment striking out 
the word “ provisions.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I very much sympathize with 
those destitute and distressed people down along the Missis- 
sippi River, and it makes me weary to listen to a speech like 
that just delivered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroot]. I saw this House appropriate $200,000 for relief at 
Salem, Mass., and I never heard the gentleman from Wisconsin 
call for the State Legislature of Massachusetts to be assembled 
on that occasion. I saw money appropriated, I believe $3,000,- 
000, for relief for the earthquake sufferers of San Francisco, 
and the gentleman’s lips were sealed upon that occasion, for 
he did not ask that the Legislature of California be assembled 
to provide for relief out there. I saw the people in the Ohio 
Valley in distress, when the flood raged there a year or so ago, 
and Congress granted relief, but the gentleman’s eloquent 
voice was not heard then asking that the Legislature of Ohio 
be called in extra session. [Applause.] I voted for these 
relief measures. Gentlemen on this side voted in the main for 
those relief measures. I have no prejudice in my heart against 
any section of our great country. If I know my own heart, I 
would vote for relief for any of our people in distress anywhere 
beneath Old Glory’s folds in this Republic. [Applause.] I 
have proven it by my conduct; and it makes me weary, I re- 
peat, to have the gentleman from Wisconsin stand up here 
and undertake to split hairs when people are working day and 
night, without taking their clothes off, in the water, wet and 
hungry, doing their best to save themselves and their homes, 
while gentlemen here are burning time and halting about giving 
the relief that they ask. Why, the Senate passed a resolution 
a day or so ago granting them $100,000 for immediate relief, 
and did it by a unanimous vote. No voice there was raised in 
opposition to it. But at this end of the Capitol gentlemen must 
stand here and hinder in every way that they can this meritor- 
ious measure of relief. I am in favor of this resolution as it 
stands. I am opposed to striking out the word “ provisions.” 
The resolution provides that the Secretary of War shall use 
these things for the temporary relief of the destitute persons 
in the Mississippi Valley. Gentlemen, will you grant this 
relief or will you refuse to go to the rescue of white men and 
negro men who are doing their utmost to keep these floods 
from their doors and from sweeping away their property and 
destroying human lives? Let us rise to our duty and join hands 
about a common center for the relief of these sorely distressed 
people in the Mississippi Valley. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have sat here in absolute amaze- 
ment and listened to the speeches of these men who have the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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temerity to oppose relief to the people in that flooded district 
who are in distress, driven from their homes, their beds washed 
out from under them in the nighttime, provisions all gone, water 
destroying them, fleeing up into the hills with their children and 
little babies in arms, with nothing to eat, no place to sleep. It 
amazes me to know that men would not want the Government 
to protect and succor such distress. The gentleman said he 
did not object to these people having tents. 

My distinguished colleague whom I love, Mr. HUMPHREYS 
of Mississippi, said he was willing to let them have tents and 
medicine, but he is opposed to them getting provisions. My God, 
gentlemen, what good will tents do a man, what good will 
medicine do a child, when their bellies are empty, gnawing, 
and hungry? [Applause.}] Why, nothing. We had better have 
some common sense about it. This great Government has 
reached out its strong arm and protected our citizens across 
the seas. This great Government sent a great sum of money to 
Burope last year to bring back the globe trotters into this Re- 
public, and you know thousands of them have never yet paid 
a dollar of it back. Who of you voted against that resolution 
and that appropriation, but here in this country, where the peo- 
ple are in distress, where real starvation is staring them in the 
face, you can not give a little pittance to feed them while they 
are hungry and to shelter them in this cold and bleak winter. 
It seems to me that it is heartless. I do not want to refer to 
my distinguished friend here, but he said that in his judgment 
it disorganizes labor. Do you mean to say that some great 
employer does not want the poor people to receive relief simply 
because some of his labor might not be there to go to work on 
Monday morning? That kind of sentiment, gentlemen, ought 
rot to reach the Halls of the United States Capitol. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time; excuse me. I wish to say 
that these hundreds of families in my district that have been 
run out of their homes, and often in the nighttime, by the Mis- 
sissippi River floods, are not mendicants nor beggars. Some of 
them are white people and some of them are black people. They 
are poor, and by the love of God I am going to vote for the aid 
of the poor in distress on every occasion and everywhere. I 
voted, I want to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts, to give 
Government aid, and we did it, to the poor people who had been 
burned out of their homes in 3 tenement city of Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to yield. I 
voted for giving aid and to send seed into the State of Texas 
when the flood waters had wrecked and ruined the poor farmers 
along one of its rivers. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time. In this case we have water 
instead of fire, and I wish to ask the gentleman which is 
worse, fire or water? If your house burns down, you can get 
out of it, but whenever the great Mississippi starts down with 
its great torrents people ofttimes are drowned and their live 
stock is drowned and their land has great gullies and sand bars 
washed into it; and while that great river—more than a mile 
wide down in my district—has levees on the west, there are none 
on the east side of the river, and when it rises up the high banks 
the levees on the west sweep the water down over the fertile 
lands on the east side, comprising a portion of my district, and 
washes these people out of their homes, washes away their 
dwelling houses and their barns, and while their little children 
are crying for food Congressmen here heckle and stickle over 
technicalities while the people are starving. The Humphreys 
amendment ought to be defeated and the resolution passed 
right now. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker 

[Cries of “ Vote! “] 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired on this amendment. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend my remarks and also to incorporate 
certain telegrams. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MANN. If gentlemen will not observe the rule they will 
have to take the consequences. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that motion is not in order. There is a motion to 
strike out one word and that is all there is. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri may proceed for five minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri may proceed 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. A motion to strike out the last 
word of the bill is not in order. There is only one word in the 
amendment which is before the House. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment, to strike out the words “provisions and supplies.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have no idea of urging the 
striking out of the word “supplies,” because they will want 
tents, medical supplies, and so forth, but I do want to say 
something on this principal resolution, this amendment. Un- 
less the House is swept away by this torrent of oratory and 
sentiment it will certainly vote to adopt the amendment to 
strike out the word “provisions.” There is extreme difference 
of opinion between the experts who are on the ground repre- 
senting the Red Cross and the Federal Government and political 
officials of the different communities as to the necessity for this 
relief. The demand comes in urgent, imperative, and manda- 
tory terms from the political officials of these communities 
that the Federal Government must give relief, but the officials 
of the Federal Government who are on the ground say that 
relief, especially to the extent of granting provisions, will be 
demoralizing to the work they have in hand, so that there is a 
very distinct difference of opinion. 

The officials of the War Department who are stationed in the 
flooded district telegraph to our Appropriations Committee that 
they are in dire need of labor to save the levees from destrue- 
tion, and that they can not get the labor because word has 
gone out among the colored people there that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is about to issue free rations. We know that the 
emergency work of protecting levees requires prompt action 
and hard work at long hours and under disagreeable conditions, 
and these colored men do not seem disposed to accept the em- 
ployment while they have a prospect of being fed free by the 
Government. The officers say it will be harder in the future 
to control flood conditions if the practice is started of issuing 


free food. The officials of the Red Cross say the same thing. 


These telegrams were read on the floor of Congress this morn- 
ing. If this resolution passes, the word “ provisions” ought to 
be stricken out and the issuance of provisions be left to the 
wisdom and responsibility of the lecal authorities of the State 
or county. 

The Red Cross officials who are on the ground say that 
in all localities in which inquiries were made the situation is 
well in hand. But let us assume that these people are home- 
less. Most of us who live in the Southwest have been through 
floods and know what the situation is, and let us assume that 
they are homeless. The Federal Government, then, might 
reasonably be called upon to furnish tents and cots, because it 
is a work that can not be performed by these communities. In 
great cities during a season of flood I have seen the churches, 
the public halls, and schoolhouses packed with refugees from 
flooded districts. But there is no necessity for feeding the 
refugees out of the Federal Treasury. The minute you begin 
it you will have the same demand added and augmented by 
political pressure from every locality where any disaster occurs. 

It will be irresistible upon the men representing those local- 
ities on the floor ef this Congress. They will be able to point 
to the precedent already established, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has extended it in this case and in that case. Torrents 
of oratory will be turned loose here to the effect that “I voted 
for that measure,” and “I voted for this measure, and now 
we must vote for the measure under consideration.” The same 
argument will lead to the adoption of a resolution of this kind 
every time there is a call from the political officials of the dis- 
trict for this kind of aid. 

Now, the Federal Government, fortunately, is equipped with 
Army tents and Army cots, and if we extend aid we ought to 
extend it in giving shelter to these people; but the local au- 
thorities of Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri, and Mississippi un- 
questionably are able to take care of the destitution as far 
as food and supplies are concerned; and if they have the aid 
that the Federal Government can promptly give, the facilities 
the Government has at hand and they have not, in the way of 
shelter and cots, they can certainly, out of the accumulated 
wealth of those great communities, take care of the urgent needs 
of the districts. If, on the other hand, they are successful in 
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their request, and Congress can have supplies of rations issued 
without limit and without investigation, there will be a constant 
abuse of that kind of power. There is no way to check the abuse 
of it—absolutely none. The local authorities, feeling that they 
are expending their own money and accountable to their own 
taxpayers, may put some restraint on the money they spend 
for temporary aid in the way of food, but they will put none 
upon the demand on the Federal Government. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact that the passage of this 
resolution will afford an opportunity to planters all over the 
South, who have from 30 to 50 or 100 families on their place, 
to relieve themselves from the burden of feeding these families 
and shift that burden to the Federal Government? 

Mr. BORLAND. I should not be at all surprised. It is open 
to that abuse as well as to a great many other abuses. If 
the gentlemen are really sincere and honest, and so profoundly 
impressed, as they would have us believe, with the helplessness 
of these communities, they can certainly ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid so far as the tents and cots are concerned, 
but they certainly can respond, out of the depth of that 
sentiment, by local effort toward the feeding of the people who 
need relief. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reference has been made here to 
the fact that some of these gentlemen from sections of the 
country that are always anxious to dip into the Federal Treas- 
ury, whether for charitable purposes or otherwise, that Massa- 
chusetts received an appropriation because of the great Salem 
fire. One gentleman stated the sum as $400,000. The sum was 
$200,000, but if those gentlemen will investigate, I think they 
will find that that money was not called for and that Massa- 
chusetts took care of that catastrophe herself. [Applause.] 
And let me also state to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Herz] that if the States and communities which have been 
inuudated by these waters, if the public-spirited citizens of those 
communities, will open their subscription lists for aid from 
charitably disposed people, they will find that the people of 
Massachusetts, in common with the people of New York and 
Pennsylvania and other communities in that section of the 
country, will lead the list in opening their purses to aid these 
communities, as they have in the past. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did Massachusetts send back that $200,000 
that was appropriated? 

Mr. WALSH. It was never taken out of the Treasury, and 
it is there to-day. This Congress simply made an appropriation, 
and I voice the sentiment here, my personal sentiment, that it 
was a mistake that Massachusetts, apparently appalled, swept 
off its feet by the horror of that situation, came to this Federal 
Government and asked for that appropriation. I think it would 
have been much better if Massachusetts had been content to 
handle the situation herself, as she ultimately did. And so I 
say that until this Congress is shown that the State of Arkansas, 
through its public officials or by some organized movement, has 
made some attempt to cope with this situation, we should not 
be asked to appropriate money, at least, for foods and food- 
stuffs to feed these stricken people and grant that sort of re- 
lief. There may be need for tents and medical supplies, but 
even the need for them has not been shown this morning by the 
reading of this promiscuous assortment of telegrams that have 
been sent, I believe, as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
ROOT] said, with one exception, at Government expense. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there have been two speeches of five minutes each on this. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, and unless the House 
grants 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, just a minute. There was an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND]. 

The SPDAKDR. There have been 10 minutes consumed on 
that. When the rule is strictly considered, which it hardly ever 
is, there are 5 minutes on each side of an amendment. Now, 
were both of these speeches on one side? 

Mr. MANN. One was made by a gentleman in favor of the 
amendment, and the other in opposition. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. MANN. He can not withdraw it. 

Mr. BORLAND. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. What is the reason he can not withdraw it? 

Mr, MANN. Possibly he can do so in the House, 


Mr, BORLAND, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the amendment, 

The question is on the other amendment, to strike out the 
word “ provisions.” 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it, 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. KETTNER rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kerrner] rise? 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 
line 4, after the word “tributaries,” by adding “San Ysi 
and Otay Valley, Cal.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “tributaries,” insert the words: 
“And Ysidro and Otay Valleys, San Diego County, Cal.” 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. For the purpose of making a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BORLAND. The point of order is that it is not included 
in the rule under which the resolution is considered. 

Mr. MANN. It is not germane to the resolution. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is not germane to the original resolution 
to extend the territory to be covered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the rule has nothing to do with it, whether it is 
in order or not; but if he makes a point of order 

Mr. BORLAND. I also make the point of order, Mr, 
Speaker, that it is not germane. An amendment extending it 
to a different place or locality is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KETTNER]. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I think the point of order is 
well taken, but I will ask the House for five minutes to explain 
our condition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to proceed on 
the point of order anyhow. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I will withhold the point of 
order so that the gentleman from California can make a state- 
ment if he wishes. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will bear 
with me for a few moments. On January 19 I received this 
telegram : 

San DiEGO, CAL., January 19. 
Hon. WILLIAM Kerrner 


House of Representatives, Washington: 


Tiajuana floods swept homes of San Ysidro. Must have 50 tents, with 
full equipment for living purposes, earliest possible moment, to shelter 
sufferers. Beg you to have War Department rush orders that effect 
Fort Rosecrans. Don’t delay a moment. We shall all be very grateful 
for prompt and generous action. 


Mr. MANN. What date is that? 
Mr. KETTNER. January 19. That is from William D, 
Smythe. Later I received this telegram: 
San DiEGO, CAL., January 21, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM K 


Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Just returned from San Ysidro. Conditions very bad. About 150 
perpin homeless, needing shelt-r. Rush War Department, authorizing 

ort Rosecrans deliver tents aud equipment, as requested by Smythe’s 
Wednesday’s telegram to pu also large mess tent and feld kitchen, 
if available. Commander Fort Rosecrans bas been awaiting orders ali 
day yesterday. If not recelved Saturday noon we must buy tents from 
our own relief funds, We must take care of the people for 80 days or 
more. Wire answer immediately whether de ent complies. 

Isaac IRWIN, 
Treasurer Relief Committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what were the conditions that 
these people found themselves in. The flood came on them over- 
night, as it were. All of the roads were washed out. The 
railroads were washed out. The telephone and telegraph lines 
were washed out, and I received these messages by wireless. It 
was impossible for the people to help themselves. Everyone in 
that community knew that right there in the city the War Depart- 
ment had lots of tents that were not being used, and they, 
thought that I could secure permission to use these tents, to 
let the families live in them for a time until the railroads could 
be repaired and they could help themselves. 

We did not ask for any provisions, nor would we have asked 
for the tents if the railroads had not been washed out. I want 
it distinctly understood that we did not ask for any provisions, 
We were ready to help ourselves, and it was only in consequence 
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of the conditions that existed that it was impossible for us to 
get outside aid, as everything was washed out. The railroad 
is still washed out, and we will not have any communication 
with the outside world for at least three weeks, except by 
water. So you can imagine what floods we had. 

I. have a letter here which I received this morning, which 
muy throw some light on the subject. I read: 

San Dindo, CAL, February 1, 1916. 

Hon. WILLIAu KETTNER 


237 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Wittram: * * è I will not attempt to write yon fully 
regarding the floods which we have had, as I know you have read the 
necounts in the daily papers. The section of the country lying in 
the river beds has been completely wi out. I can not estimate the 
amount of loss at this time, but it has been tremendous, 
know of a bridge in the connty that is 8 The report ot 
deaths I believe has been exaggerated, and I think 50 will cover 
the entire death roll. 


The first report was that it was 100. 
now it was 50. I read further: 


The greatest loss of life and property was in the Otay Valley, which 
is a clean sweep to the bay. The Lakeside and Foster country has 
suffered considerable damage, and the river is now running a mile wide 
in that vicinity and has chan its course entirely abandoning the 
old river bed, News from the San Luis 8 is very meager, although 
we have heard of three deaths just in back of the old mission and 
reports indicate a vast amount of bent to the valley lands and 
improvements. The river has changed its course in many places. 
The pumping plant belonging to the South Coast Land Co., situated 
in the valley near Goldbaum’s store, was swept away, also all bridges 
from Oceanside to Pala including the Government bridge at Pala. 
I am reliably informed by Mr. Westfall that it will be impossible 
to . the roads and bridges from Oceanside to Pala so that freight 
can hauled over it for at least two months. The road from Perris 
to Elsinore is completely gone. For the Pala store we are shipping 
freight to Perris and hauling from there by team to Pala. 


Mr. Westfall is the supervisor of the county. I read further: 


The relief committee is working night and day raising money and 
collecting clothing for the immediate help of the sufferers. The people 
of San Diego will take care of all sufferers without outside assistance. 
One hundred thousand dollars will probably be raised for this purpose. 

There should be a relief fund provided at once for the Indians in San 
pire and Riverside Counties and placed to the credit of the different 
Indian agents with as little delay as possible.. è 


I believe they claim 


FRANK A. SALMONS. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say, but I wanted the House 
to know that all we asked for was the use of the tents. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield before 
he sits down? 

Mr. KETTNER. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. A few moments ago the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] stated that the city of Salem, 
Mass., got no part of the $200,000 which was appropriated. 
The Quartermaster General's Department informs us that they 
actually got $47,000 and used it for the relief of the people of 
Salem, Mass. I am glad, again, that I voted for the relief of 
those people. [Applause.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Mis- 
souri withhold his point of order? 

Mr. BORLAND. I withhold it, if the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas wants to make a statement. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to answer the insinua- 
tions of one or two gentlemen, particularly the statement of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor] and the answer of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] to the question 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ociesry] about the 
planters wanting to get these Government rations down there 
in order to take care of their tenants and their families. It so 
lappens that neither of them knows anything about the condi- 
tions in my State, or the question would not have been asked, 
nor would the answer have been made as it was. 

The gentleman from Missouri also said that it is the political 
influences down there, the political pressure that is brought by 
local politicians, that cause us to act here. Now, gentlemen, I 
want to tell you something about that situation. We do not 
want a cent of your money for the white people of our country. 
They can feed themselves. And it so happens that the white 
people in that country cast all the votes, and therefore when 
the gentleman from Missouri says it is a political question with 
us, he shows he is absolutely ignorant, and unfair, too. [Ap- 
plause.] They—the negroes—do. not cast any votes in our 
country. There is not a man who walks the earth who could 
look for political advantage through distributing rations to the 
destitute in my State. 

I want to tell you another thing. If yon ever lived in that 
country you would know that the kitchen of anybody who 
was born and raised there and lives on a plantation is open to 
every negro on the place as long as there is a bite to eat. You 
can not fool a negro about that. [Applause.] You folks do 
not quite understand him. I know of a gentleman who had to 
sell his plantation last year for less than half what it was 
worth because he called his help“ Mr.“ and“ Mrs.,“ and then 


tried to cheat them when they came to a settlement. 
get no labor. 
{ Applause. ] 

I was born and raised in that country. I never saw a civil 
suit between a negro and a white man involving a dollar's worth 
of property in my life where the white man was raised in that 
country. [Applause.] I did see a gentleman who came down 
there and pretended to practice law—and, by the way, he came 
from the State of the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
who got a contract out of a negro woman and pretended to 
defend her husband, who was prosecuted for some offense. He 
had a written bill of sale of her sewing machine, and the negro, 
her husband, whom he pretended to defend, went to the peni- 
tentiary. The woman then refused to give up her sewing ma- 
chine, and the so-called lawyer tried to replevin it, and came into 
court, and a jury of white men raised in that community turned 
his claim down so quickly that he never knew he had a lawsuit. 
They gave the woman her machine. [Laughter.] We deal ab- 
solutely fair with those people, and if you go down there and 
try to win them away from their allegiance you will find out 
that is the truth. We are asking this relief for them. Talk 
about giving them tents, when it is 40 miles from where they 
sit in the trees or on the roofs of houses to the nearest foot of 
dry land! [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The gentleman seemed to be mak- 
ing some reflection on Missouri lawyers. I want to ask him if 
he did not come from Missouri himself? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, I was only 6 weeks old when I 
got out of Missouri, and I would have left sooner if I had known 
where I was. I was not a very precocious child. I had the 
misfortune to be born in Missouri; but before I ever spoke a 
word I got up and got out of it. [Laughter.] Now, let me 
just state to you gentlemen who want to open a subscription 
list for charity in Massachusetts that you do not understand our 
situation down there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Win you grant me just five minutes more 
time? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. FOSTER. Reserving the right to object, I think we ought 
to go ahead with this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Give me two minutes. 

Mr. BORLAND, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended two minutes, 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall not object, but if there are any more 
requests for extensions of time I shall object. 

The SPEAKER, If there be no objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to tell you that nobody on God's 
earth gives more liberally of his means than our people do. 
You do not have to open subscription lists so you can get your 
name published in the paper in order to get relief, either. There 
is not a home in that country where there is a bite to eat or a 
bed in which people can sleep where those who are in distress 
can not come as freely as you can in your own home. I know 
that to be the fact. I have seen my own town caring for as 
many refugees from oyerflowed districts as there were white 
people living in the town. I never saw anybody go hungry at 
any time. I have seen them do more than give of their means, 
The acid test of a man’s charity is whether he is willing to open 
his home and take people within its portals when those people 
do not move in his exact stratum of society, regardless of race 
or color. I have seen every home in my town open to refugees, 
and the tables were never cleared away. There was food day 
and night. I have seen women who never went into their 
kitchens on ordinary occasions to cook a meal stand from morn- 
ing until night handing out cups of coffee and loaves of bread to 
people of opposite color who had been driven out of their homes 
by floods. We do not want your charity; we do not ask it; we 
do not come of that kind of white people, bless your hearts. If 
you defeat this legislation, the result to some poor, helpless 
people is going to be death, and if you can escape your moral 
responsibility for sending some of them down to death by voting 
against this resolution and justify it in your consciences, bless 
your hearts, go ahead and do it and we will know what sort of 
white people you are. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


He could 
We treat our negroes with absolute fairness. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Mississippi rise? i 
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Mr. HARRISON. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 
I do not want to discuss the merits of the proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order, but will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to suggest to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], who is always fair and wants to 
do the right thing in all matters, that while the point of order 
will very probably be sustained by the Chair, as it is, in my 
opinion, subject to the point of order, that if the facts as pre- 
sented by the gentleman from California [Mr. KETTNER] are 
true, and no one doubts the accuracy of his statements, there 
is a very bad situation presented at San Diego, one that is 
deserving of our very immediate consideration. He states that 
they do not desire rations, but merely authority to use the tents 
and obtain the forces of the Federal Government's organization ; 
and it does not seem to me that it could possibly affect any- 
thing to give the authority the gentleman requests to the Secre- 
tary of War to loan these tents to this locality. I hope the 
gentleman, out of the goodness of his heart, will not make the 
point of order, but will withdraw it so that this amendment can 
be adopted. Both of these urgent necessities can now very easily 
be, and I think wisely, taken care of in this one bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. I will say in reply to the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a ruling. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Before the Speaker rules, I should like to call 
one matter to his attention. 

a MANN. I object to the gentleman reserving the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. What does the gentleman from New York 
desire to say? 

Mr. OGLESBY. I should like to call the attention of the 
Speaker to one phase of this matter as affecting the point of 
order, and that is that the joint resolution does not relate to 
the Mississippi River alone, but to its tributaries as well. 

The SPEAKER. But the rivers of California are not tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi. 

Mr. OGLESBY. That is true; but I wish to ask whether the 
inclusion of the word “tributaries” does not put this in that 
category of cases which apply to a general class, where an 
amendment adding another proposition is germane? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that. The Chair 
thinks the Mississippi River and its tributaries constitute a 
unit—one system. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Borrtanp] insist on his point of order? 

Mr. BORLAND. I insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. The 
question is on the engrossment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lenroot: Page 1, line 3, after the word 
„authorized,“ insert the words in his discretion.” 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the joint resolu- 
tion itself, on page 1, lines 6 and 7, contains the words: 


As he may deem necessary for the temporary relief of destitute 
persons. 


I submit that that is cared for by the resolution itself. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GoopwIN of Arkansas) there were—ayes 93, noes 44. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third time 
and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment striking 
out the preamble. 

The question was taken, and the preamble was stricken out. 

On motion of Mr. GoopwIN of Arkansas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10484, the Post 
Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. RAINEY in 
the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
5 of the bill H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Minnesota now occupy 
some of his time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to compliment the chairman and the gentle- 
men on the Post Office Committee for the good work they have 
done in preparing this appropriation bill, and to say that I think 
our side of the House highly appreciates the fact that they did 
not put into the bill the provision for doing away with the as- 
sistant postmasters, over which we had so much contention one 
and two years ago. I also want to compliment the new Mem- 
bers on the Post Office Committee on both sides for their dili- 
gence and ability in aiding in the preparation of this bill. 

This bill carries $320,000,000 in appropriations. It is the 
largest appropriation bill ever brought into this House, and is 
the largest that will be brought in during this session. The ex- 
penditures were estimated by the department at $316,000,000, 
but on account of the increased appropriation for the Rural 
Free Delivery Service the committee raised the appropriation 
to $320,000,000. 

Now, while this bill is before you, it may be instructive to 
consider the question of postal statistics, and I will try to do 
so in a fair and unbiased manner, for it is only in that way that 
we can really benefit from such a labor. The appropriation for 
the Postal Service in the bill of 1914—that is, for the fiscal year 
of 1915—carried $313,000,000. The bill reported to the House 
a year ago, owing to the action of the committee and the Com- 
mitee on Rules in encumbering that appropriation bill with 
legislative matter which brought on such a dispute that it was 
almost unprecedented, finally failed-of passage and died in 
conference. The result was a good deal of inconvenience and 
demoralization to the Postal Service, inasmuch as more than 
1,200 employees, faithful and true, in the positions of city car- 
riers and clerks of the Railway Mail Service were deprived of 
their regular promotions, which they otherwise would have 
obtained. We hope that no similar fate will overtake the 
appropriation bill this year. 

Owing to the fact that we made no appropriations last year, 
but were compelled to rely on a joint resolution continuing the 
appropriations of the previous year, it so falls out that these 
appropriations, which under ordinary circumstances would have 
become sufficient, were more than was required to pay tlie ex- 
penses of the service. We find here that the Post Office Depart- 
ment states that they have an unexpended balance of $14,- 
000,000, a very creditable showing indeed. But it is not quite 
so gratifying as might seem at first sight, because of the fact 
that the Postal Service, which ordinarily ought to be and, when 
properly managed, is self-sustaining, this year has incurred the 
staggering deficit of over $11,300,000, the expenditures being 
$298,550,000 and the receipts being $287,248,165. This brings 
me to the discussion of a somewhat familiar subject, postal 
deficits and surpluses. 

POSTAL FINAXCES, 


The Post Office Department reports for the last two or three 
years have devoted considerable space to the discussion of this 
subject, but I am bound to state that it has been somewhat of 
an unsatisfactory nature. Unfortunately the literature we find 
in departmental reports, especially the Post Office Department 
under the present administration, seems to be of an extremely 
partisan and biased character. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. To what literature does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will refer to it more specifically, and 
the gentleman will have his fill.. We are all liable to more or less 
bias. That is perfectly natural. But I say without fear of 
contradiction that reports of the Post Office Department are 
unfair and colored by political bias to such an extent as to be 
misleading in the extreme. 

To be specific, if the gentleman from Missouri wants an indict- 
ment, take the report of two years ago of the Postmaster General 
about the surplus. You know that in 1911 under the last 
Republican administration the Postmaster General reported a 
surplus of $218,000, Upon a transaction of $240,000,000 a sur- 
plus of $218,000 is a small infinitesimal fraction of 1 per cent, 
and is very little, but it happened to be a great and significant 
fact because three years before when the department was turned 
over to the Taft administration there was a postal deficit of 
$17,000,000, the largest deficit in the history of the country, and 
Postmaster General Hitchcock in these years wiped out the 
deficit and reported a surplus of $218,000. 
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The next year, however, 1912, as he states, on account of the 
presidential campaign with enormous amounts of political 
Tranked literature, there was a deficit of more than $2,000,000. 
When the new administration came in on the 4th day of March, 
1913, that fiscal year was in the ninth month, yet the new Post- 
master General at the end of that year, when he had been in 
office only 3 months and 26 days, made a report lauding his 
administration for the surplus, which he says was four and 
one-half millions, but really, according to the new method of 
computation, three and a half millions, and he said it was the 
first postal surplus since 1883. 

This annual report, the first one made by Mr. Burleson and 
his subordinates, arrived at that result by adopting a new 
method of stating the balance, somewhat after the manner of 
the Treasury, which showed an increase of the general balance 
from $40,000,000 to $128,000,000 overnight. This Postmaster 
General’s report said that the true way of arriving at a surplus 
or deficit was not to take the audited receipts and expenditures 
and striking a difference one way or the other, as had been the 
practice since the foundation of the Government, with one 
single exception, up to that time, because, he said, there were pay- 
ments on account of prior years, and that some of the debts 
incurred during the fiscal year would not be paid till the next. 
The appropriations are available two years after the year ex- 
pires. In his elaborate explanation the Postmaster General 
said that the true way of arriving at a deficit or a surplus was 
to estimate how many bills would be audited and paid the next 
year and then exclude those which were paid on account of busi- 
ness of the previous year. After estimating—and you know 
what an estimate is; it is a guess—he was able to guess that 
instead of a surplus in 1911 of $218,000 there was a deficit of 
$720,000. He then said that for 1913 the audited surplus was 
$4,500,000, but that according to the new method it was $3,- 


800,000, and that the Postal Service was self-supporting for the 


first time since 1883. The impression sought to be conveyed was 
that the Wilson administration was entitled to all of the credit 
for this satisfactory slowing. 

Any thinking man would upon reflection see that this adminis- 
tration was entitled to little, if any, credit for what was accom- 
plished in the fiscal year 1913. Eight months and 4 days— 
up to March 4—was under a Republican administration and only 
3 months and 26 days was under Democratic rule, while the laws 
in force were Republican laws. They simply carried out the 
postal policy of the Republican Party. The Underwood bill was 
not passed until October 8, four months after the close of the 
fiscal year, so that if the country was enjoying prosperity, as 
they say was indicated by the postal receipts, it could not pos- 
sibly be due to Democratic policies. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.} 

I discussed that matter a year ago, and I think I referred to 
it two years ago. And it seems to me that the officials of the 
Post Office Department ought to read the debates on the ap- 
propriation bill and should have noticed that criticism then. 
But they are still repeating this unfounded claim of credit for 
the 1913 surplus. In 1914, they again reported a surplus 
amounting to $3,500,000, but according to the claim of the rail- 
roads they have not paid for the extra weight of the mails due 
to increase in the weight limit of parcel post, after the last 
weighing. If this claim is just it is a question whether there 
was any real surplus for that year. But for the sake of argu- 
ment let us say that there was a surplus for that year as stated. 
That is the only one they can claim any credit for. How about 
1915? There is a deficit of more than $11,000,000. This wipes 
out the former surplus, and leaves this administration with a 
net deficit of $7,800,000. 

I will now call attention to another misleading item in these 
reports. Statistics on postal revenues and expenditures are 
used for another purpose. They are used as an index to the 
prosperity or otherwise of the country. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster General deals with the sub- 
ject in his last annual report. He says: 

It is a noteworthy fact that in no other activity, governmenta! or 
private, are conditions of prosperity or depression more quickly reflected 
than in the revenues of the Postal Establishment. Having a close 
relation to the affairs of all the people, the postal receipts may be 
used as a thermometer, as it were, to ascertain existing conditions of 
business, and as a barometer to forecast those to come. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly satisfied with that statement, 
I approve every word of it. It is a maxim in political truth, 
because in a country like ours a very large part of the business 
is transacted with the aid of the mail, and therefore the lack 
of business activity or industrial depression is reflected in the 
postal receipts. In attempting to explain the deficit of eleven 
million last year and the falling off of receipts he continues: 


The eyldence is conclusive that the postal deficit for the year just 
closed was caused by the European war. Up to the close of the fiscal 


year 1914 the postal receipts were satisfactory. The avera earl 
rate of increase during the fiscal years 1910 to 1914— * y 


Mind you, those were Republican years, and he continues— 


inclusive, was 7.21 per cent. For the fiscal year 1914 the Increase was 
7.99 per cent. For the month of June, 1914, reports received in this 
bureau from the 50 post offices of the United States having the largest 
receipts, and at which are collected slightly more than one-half of the 
Lore bo ad aa showed an increase in receipts at those offices of 7.11 


In July, 1914, the first month of the fiscal year just closed, the 
rumblings which preceded the declaration of war in Europe were plainly 
heard, and postal receipts declined perceptibly, the percentage of in- 
crease at the 50 offices having the largest receipts belng only 4.7. In 
August, coincident with the outbreak of hostilities in Europe and the 
closing of stock Sxesangen, the scarcity of money and the general stag- 
nation of business affairs in this country, postal receipts fell sharply, 
previous increases were lost, and a decrease of 1.2 per cent was shown. 

Now, these same rumblings in July, 1914, are mentioned also 
by the first assistant. On page 7 he mentions the same thing— 
that the postal receipts fell in July, 1914, because of the rum- 
blings of the European war. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. I would just like to ask the gentleman whether 
those rumblings had anything to do with the ill treatment of the 
railway postal clerks and the confused condition of the Rural 
Free Delivery Service at this time? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will come to that in due course. I am 
speaking now of the partisan and biased form of departmental 
reports. The Postmaster General makes this same statement, 
for on page 5 of his report he says: 

In July, 1914, the first month of the fiscal year 1915, when the 
rumblings of the approaching European conflict were heard, the per- 
2 of increase of receipts at the 50 largest offices fell to 4.7 per 

+ 

Now, what was the purpose—what is the purpose—of these 
arguments? It is to prove that because the postal receipts grew 
in 1913 and 1914, the fiseal year before the wur in Europe, thut 
therefore there was prosperity in the land. For no other pur- 
pose did he refer to the fact that the amount of the receipts 
was a true index of depression or prosperity. That was the 
purpose, was it not? It could have been no other. That state- 
ment is, as I have already said, generally true, but it has an im 
portant qualification. The postage rates and rules as to muailable 
matter must be the same for the periods compared; otherwise 
there is no foundation for any comparison. Note the deceptive- 
ness of these arguments. Both the postage rate on parcels and the 
limit of weight had been changed during the fiscal year 1914. 
Order increasing weight limit from 11 to 20 pounds, August 15, 
1913; to 50 pounds, January 1, 1914; und as to books, March 
16, 1914. These changes attracted an immense traffic, which 
the department estimated amounted to 889,675,728 pieces, with 
postage amounting to $52,859,862. Yet this new kind of busi- 
ness was ignored. To have made a fair comparison the effect 
of these changes should have been allowed for. Of course the 
postal receipts increased, but they did not explain that it was 
due to business that was formerly excluded from the mail and 
reducing parcel rates so as to attract new business. Oh, no; 
they studiously avoid that. 

The revenue for 1914 was $287,934,565, but of this they esti- 
mate that $52,000,000 was parcel-post revenue, and if we deduct 
this $52,000,000 we have only $235,934,565 left. But postal reve- 
nues for 1913 were $266,000,000, so that, excluding parcel-post 
revenue, the receipts for 1914 were $30,000,000 less than 1913, 
a decrease of 12 per cent. This would show business depres- 
sion. You have either got to fish or cut bait. You must either 
say it is new revenue and exclude it when you compare the two 
years, or you must admit that you did parcel business for 
nothing. If you say that you received $52,000,000 from a new 
class of business, the other classes of postal business must have 
fallen off about 12 per cent, showing business depression of great 
acuteness, 

Something should be added because of the fact that a part of 
the parcel post was always mailable, though at a higher rate. 
The packages that were less than 4 pounds were mailable, but at 
a higher rate of postage; so there was not very much of it moved. 
A computation was made by the Hughes Commission as to the 


‘different classes of matter that constitute the whole volume of the 


mail in 1908, based upon actual weighing for six months, And 
they found, I believe, that the fourth-class matter constituted 
about 54 per cent of the total revenue of the mail at that time. 

How much of the reported pareel-post revenue is attributable 
to the old fourth-class matter? 

In 1908 fourth-class mail brought in 5.56 per cent of the total 
revenue. The rates were then 16 cents per pound. That sume 
matter now goes at an estimated rate of 4 cents a pound. It 
would therefore be a liberal estimate to say that the old fourth- 
class matter now produces 3 per cent of the totai postal revenues. 
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If we deduct this 3 per cent from the parcel-post revenue, we 
have the following: 


“rev enug, 


1.855.005 ome 


The figures under the heading “ New parcel revenue” would 


represent income upon matter which in 1912 was not mailable, 
and therefore should be excluded from the comparison be- 
tween postal revenues for that year and subsequent years. 
After making these deductions we have the following: 


Revenue 
Revenue for | New parcel less “yf 


fiscal year. revenue, Decrease. 


parce’ 
revenue. 


*Parcel post did not begin until 1913; hence no deduction for the year 1912. 


There is an absolute falling off. 
lican side.] 

Now, that is probably all that needs to be said. It seems to 
me that must be convincing to any reasonable mind. Suppose 
that the recommendations of the Postmaster General should be 
adopted? He has n recommendation that we take over all the 
telegraph and all the telephones in the United States. The re- 
ceipts of the telegraph and telephone companies of the United 
States last year were more than the whole postal receipts. 
Now, suppose that Congress took over these things, then next 
year the postal receipts, instend of being in the neighborhood 
of $300,000,000, would be about $700,000,000, then we would 
have the Postmaster General and his assistants contending that 
because postal receipts had doubled, this country would be twice 
us prosperous as it was the year before. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

It is plain it ean be reduced to an absurdity, and I charge the 
department with lack of candor and fairness in making this 
kind of an argument, which is misleading. 

“The rumblings of the European war during July, 1914!” 
Why, I had the honor of being appointed a delegate on the 
part of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union to 
n peace conference in Europe to be held August 19, 1914, and I 
landed in Liverpool the day before the war. Naturally, being 
about to make a trip, I wanted some money, and I walked into 
the Bank of England branch in Liverpool with a letter of 
credit, and I got 100 pounds sterling in gold without any ques- 
tion. I arrived in London and two days later you could not get 
a dollar in gold for any kind of paper. I had travelers’ checks 
on the White Star Line and went into their own office, but they 
refused to pay them, and you could not get any money for two 
weeks: The postmaster general of England had to issue paper 
money in small denominations because metal money disappeared. 
The war came unexpectedly to England, that was evident. : 

Now, what a fortune these gentlemen could have made if 
they had utilized their knowledge when they heard these 
“rumblings in July.“ Why, Col. Sellers’s millions, which he 
was going to ake. out of eyewater, would be like a kernel of 
corn to the Capitol building, as compared to the fabulous wealth 
that these men could have made if they had been able to hear 
the rumblings of the European war 30 days before it broke out. 
So much for the “ rumblings.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man recall what date it was he left this country for Europe? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I left, I think, about the 21st day 
of July. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Up to that time had their been 
the slightest symptoms in this country of a foreign war? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No, indeed. Everything was perfectly 
lovely. Nobody, either here or where I went, ever supposed 
such a thing. I do not believe there ever was a more surprised 
people in the world than the English people were when that 
war broke out. I saw them there by the thousands marching 
new recruits upon the streets, a look of sadness on their faces. 
There was not a cheer. It came like a clap of thunder from a 
clear sky, and was looked upon as one of the greatest of calami- 
ties, as it truly is, that ever happened to the civilized world. 
They did not know anything about any “rumblings.” I am 
sure of that. 


[Applause on the Repub- 
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From the appended table of postal receipts by months, of fifty 
of the largest post offices, from 1910 to 1915, it would appear 
that the “rumblings of the European War,” which the depart- 
ment claims caused the revenues to fall from the normal rate 
of increase of 7 per cent to 4 per cent in July, 1914, must have 
been at work much earlier, for we find the rate of increase in 
January, 1914, only 1 per cent, in February 3 per cent, March 
3 per cent. and in May, 1914, only 1 per cent. 

The fact is that the value of this “index” to prosperity is 
greatly lessened by the change in postage rates.and rules of 
mailability. When these are constant its value is restored. 

The European war has been the Democratic goat ever since 
it began, as long as there was depression of business and lack 
of prosperity, but as soon as our foreign orders for food prod- 
ucts, munitions, and other manufactures at good prices brought 
revival of prosperity, they forgot all about the war and claimed 
eredit for our wonderful foreign trade and favorable balance 
of trade as due to Democratic policies. When in the fall of 
1914 and 1915 war orders began to come in for our grain 
and food products, munitions, and other manufactured goods 
at good prices, and our balance of trade began to grow to im- 
mense proportions, everyone else knew the cause of the revival 
of business except the Democrats, but they refused to credit the 
war with anything. It caused depression before it existed, but 
after it was in full progress it had no effect on our trade and 
industries. 

That must be their view, for on no other theory can we 
account for their failure to mention the war in this connection 
in their numerous reports and official announcements touching 
the conditions of trade and our foreign and domestic commerce. 
The American people believe that the hard times of 1914 were 
due to the Democratic free-trade tariff and blundering fiscal 
legislation, and that the war has acted as a tariff wall more 
effectual than the highest duties, and that the foreign demand 
for foods and munitions has caused the revival, but no Demo- 
crat seems willing to admit it. 


POSTAL POLICY. 


Now, I am going to quit discussing that feature of postal re- 
ceipts. I am now going to discuss the general policy of the 
Post Office Department. I have no grievance against that de- 
partment. As I have said repeatedly, I have always received 
the fairest treatment, the most courteous attention, and the 
greatest consideration; and I have repeatedly denied, so far as 
my knowledge goes, that they treated Members of Congress dif- 
ferently because of political affiliation. I do not believe that 
they do. I do not find fault with them for partisanship in 
that sense. I find fault with the management of the Post 
Office Department in the last three years for a broader and a 
greater reason. I find fault with the management and policy 
of that department because it has not been based upon sound 
business principles. It shows in every way that it is maunged 
by politicians for the purpose of manufacturing campaign mate- 
rial. [Applause on the Republican side.] That is the way it 
seems to me. 8 

Now, we must remember that the Postal Service was not a 
governmental function originally. The Postal Service is taken 
on by the Government because it can do it more economically 
and better than private enterprise. It was originally performed 
by private enterprise. It is a business activity. It requires 
business sense and business judgment, and the minute that you 
inject partisan politics into the plan or policy that governs that 
great business institution you spoil it. And you are not play- 
ing good polities, either. 

Let me give you a little secret of 13 years of service in Con- 
gress. I served for many years under Republican rule and had 
the right to recommend the appointment of a great many post- 
masters, and sometimes I was weak enough to appoint a political 
friend, because of political obligations; but I soon learned that 
that was an egregious blunder, If a man is not appointed post- 
master by reason of his fitness and by reason of the satisfactory 
service he can give to the people—not Republicans, but people 
of all parties and creeds—then he is a poor postmaster. and the 
Congressman who is responsible for his appointment suffers. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Did you recommend any Demoerats for post- 
masters in presidential offices? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BLACK. How many? 

Mr. STEENERSON. One. That is all that I reeall. We have 
only a few Democrats up there. I recall I appointed Mr. Frazee, 
of Pelican Rapids, in Otter Tail County, and he has served there 
now for 16 years. I may have appointed other Democrats, but 
I can not recall any other second or third class offices. I know.] 
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that quite a number of fourth-class postmasters held over from 
Cleveland's time and were not disturbed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Have there been any Republicans appointed 
up there within the last two or three years? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not that I have heard of. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. Were there other Democrats qualified for the 
post offices in your district? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is beyond me. [Laughter.] 

I was about to say that the Postal Service is a business activ- 
ity, and that the experience I. had in appointing postmasters 
showed me that whenever I appointed a politician who was not 
an efficient postmaster I suffered, because if there is one thing 
that the people of the United States demand it is a good Postal 
Service. [Applause.] It must not be tinctured with politics or 
partisanship. 

Now the trouble with this administration has been, not the 
small partisanship that I have referred to—I acquit them of 
that, as discriminating between Members of Congress—but in 
the conception of what the function of the Postal Service is. 
The function of the Postat Service is to render the people serv- 
ice at the lowest practicable cost and to treat the employees 
fairly. It is not the object and purpose of the postal depart- 
ment to accumulate a surplus, A surplus is just as objection- 
able to the real friend of the Postal Service as is a deficit, 
because the underlying idea is that this service shall be as 
efficient and cheap as possible and shall be self-sustaining. 

When this administration came into power it did not have the 
right idea, to my notion, of what the Postal Service was and 
what it was to do, because, according to their official state- 
ments and reports, which I commented on a year ago, and I 
think two years ago, they were engaged in the effort to save 
money in order to accumulate a large fund—for what? To 
make up for the general deficit in the Treasury, due to the 
blundering fiscal legislation of their own party. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

They wanted, so to speak, to milk the Postal Service and the 
poor, humble, hard-working, and faithful employees of a few 
dollars here and there in order to make up for the deficiencies 
of the Underwood tariff law. That was not the business of the 
Post Office Department, and yet we find it in written reports 
and in the evidence before the Post Office Committee. And that 
idea is still prevalent. 

Why, at the hearings before the committee the other day a 
gentleman—a Member of this House and a Democrat—came 
and advocated legislation about the Rural Free Delivery Service 
so as to restrain the discretion of the department over it and 
to fix flat salaries and to prevent motorization of routes. He 
said that as soon as he was elected he came down from Ne- 
braska to Washington and spent three or four weeks with the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to persuade him that he 
was doing the people of his district an injustice in rearranging 
the routes. He contended that their rural service was wrong 
and it was hurting him politically and inconveniencing the 
people. 

I asked him why he did not go to the Postmaster General 
with his grievances, and if unsuccessful why did he not go from 
the Postmaster General to the President? “Oh,” he said, “I 
am a new Member and I was not on to that.” I said, That is 
the way to correct a mistaken policy.” Any President who 
finds out that the policy that is being pursued by heads of de- 
partments is unwise and detrimental to the people will endeavor 
to correct it. But nobody seems to have had the courage, 
whether Members of the House or of the Senate, to go to the 
President with this grievance which they bring before Congress. 
They are administrative matters and should be corrected by 
the executive branch and not imposed on Congress. 

As I said, it was a policy to save money to put into the 
General Treasury. The first proposition was to save some 
twenty or thirty million dollars on the Rural Free Delivery 
Service. They brought an estimate in here to cut the appro- 
priation for rural carriers about twenty millions, 

The estimate was below what was required to pay the rural 
carriers’ salary, and their explanation was that they had put 
in a clause in the legislative part of the bill that authorized 
them to let out the rural routes on contract. Some suspected it 
was an attack on civil service; that it would create 44,000 
vacancies to be filled under the spoils system. We may have 
been mistaken, but we suspected it. But the plan was to save 
money by deteriorating, if not destroying, the rural service by 
the substitution of a contract system. Well, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, Democrats and Republicans to- 
gether, put a veto upon that immediately. That ought to have 
been a warning to the Post Office Department that they were on 


the wrong track, but they still kept on; they renewed the recom- 
mendation before the committee this year in another form— 
the proposition which they have carried into effect in some 
of the States, the substitution of motor vehicles for horse-drawn 
vehicles in the rural service. I do not want to discuss that. I 
presume there will be many to do so before we get through with 
this bill. I know the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], whom I 
pais Shey the floor, discussed it with great ability before the com- 
ee. 

This idea of saving money in order to get a large surplus in- 
fluenced their administration and was felt by the railway mail 
clerks, the clerks in the city post offices, first and second class, 
and the other departmental employees, because instead of being 
promoted they were either kept stationary or demoted. A 
good business man, managing an immense institution like this, 
would try to encourage the employees, especially those in the 
lower grades. 

Imagine yourself a rural mail carrier, or a city mail carrier, 
or a railway mail clerk, and that the employer for whom you 
are working is taking every advantage of you to reduce your 
pay and make your working conditions as uncomfortable and 
unfortunate as possible in order to save money, to make wp 
some deficit for which neither you nor the service is responsible. 
It has a demoralizing effect. The duty of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and of all his subordinates should be to encourage these 
faithful employees and make them feel that they have a friend 
instead of an enemy at the head of the department. If they 
felt that way they would not be coming here to Congress and 
before the committee at every session appealing for relief. 

I have no doubt that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Grirrin] or the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacve], 
when the time comes, will explain the treatment of some of the 
postal employees in New York and Boston. It ought not to be 
necessary to come here to get that kind of relief. It ought to 
be obtainable in the executive branch. 

So much for the policy of the Post Office Department with 
regard to the service. 

PARCEL POST. 

Now I will discuss another feature of the parcel post. 

: Congress in authorizing the parcel post put this clause in the 
aw: 

The classification of articles mailable, as well as of weight limit, 
rates of postage, zones, and other conditions of mailability under this 
act, if the Postmaster General shall find on erience that they or 
any of them are such as to prevent the shipment of articles desirable, 
or to permanently render the cost of the ce greater than the re- 
ceipts of revenue therefrom, is hereby authorized, subject to the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commission after investigation, to 
reform from time to time such classification, weight limit, rate, or 
zone conditions, or either of them, in order 

I want you to mark these words, now— 
in order to promote the service to the public or to insure the receipt of 
revenue from such service adequate to pay the cost thereof. 

Adequate to pay the cost thereof. It is the same idea that 
underlies the whole Postal Service, as I have already explained, 
that it must be self-sustaining. Some people may think that 
by advocating a parcel post to carry packages weighing a ton 
they are doing a service to the common man, But a man who 
advocates an unsound policy never renders a service to the 
public. I am a friend of rural service, city service, the railway 
mail service, and all branches. I want to encourage them all. 
I want to inspire them with a spirit of ambition and faithful- 
ness, because they have a hard task to perform. But when I 
impose a new element of service, like the parcel post, I want 
it based upon sound economic principles. Otherwise it will not 
be popular in the long run. The people are not asking for a 
cripple who can not stand on his own feet. They want a parcel 
post that pays its way. 

Does the parcel post as now administered pay? That is the 
question. I do not believe it does, and I will show you the 
reason why. The parcel post to-day, according to the depart- 
mental figures, constitutes a volume of mail weighing 1,640,- 
000,000 pounds, one-half in weight of all the matter carried in 
the mails. You remember that in 1908, when the Postmaster 
General began to agitate against carrying second-class matter in 
the mails at 1 cent a pound, he stated that it constituted 63 per 
cent of the total weight and yielded but 5.19 per cent of the rev- 
enue. Ever since then the department has been trying to devise 
some way either to reduce the cost of transportation of newspa- 
pers and magazines, which constitute second-class mail matter, 
or raise the postage.. Well, it is pretty hard work to raise the 
postage. No man ever saw it done. So it must be difficult. 
But they can economize in the transportation, and they have. 
They have economized a great deal in the transportation of 
second-class mail matter, because they send a large part of it 
by freight, under the blue-tag system. That is, some second- 
class matter is tagged with a blue tag and it does not go into 
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the railway mail cars, where the rate of railway-mail pay is 
high, but it goes by freight. 
Now, the parcel post constitutes one-half of the total weight 


of the mails. I am not contending that parcel post ought to 
bear one-half of the burden of cost of the service. I admit that 
it does not cost as much to handle the parcel-post matter as it 
does to handle and transport first-class mail, because the pieces 
of the latter are so small. I would go further, and admit that it 
costs less to transport parcels than to transport second-class 
mail matter, but I do not believe that difference is very great, 
for the reason that magazines and papers are handled largely 
in bundles. Newspapers are largely handled in bundles, al- 
though there are large numbers which come singly, requiring 
a good deal of the time of the clerks to handle them. 

Now, the parcel-post revenue as estimated by the department 
was for 1913 $89,490,000, for 1914 $52,000,000, and for 1915 
$61,559,000. 

Now, the total postal expenditures are in the neighborhood of 
$300,000,000; and if we get $60,000,000 from the parcel post, 
then the parcel revenue amounts to 20 per cent, perhaps, It 
constitutes one-half of the weight of the mail and brings in 
about one-fifth of the income, according to the department esti- 
tinntes. But I do not believe it brings in anything like sixty 
or sixty-one million. They say it costs about fifty millions, but 
it is merely a guess by interested guessers. Why should it cost 
two hundred and fifty million for one half of the volume of 
mail when the other half is handled and transported for fifty? 

If it costs only one-third as much per pound as the other six- 
teen hundred million pounds, it would cost $83,000,000, which 
would be a loss of over thirty millions annually. This is con- 
servative. But why did they abolish the distinctive parcel-post 
stamp? It would seem as though the law commanded its use 
in order to know just what the income was, but they abolished 
it in violation of law. Was it to conceal the amount of revenue 
derived from the business? They say they made $10,000,000 on 
parcel post last year. If so, the other mail must have fallen 
off greatly since 1912, 

From the above it appears that, outside of parcel post, the 
reyenues of the department for 1918 were $11,000,000 less than 
for 1912, for 1914 they were $3,000,000 less than for 1912, and 
for 1915 they were $12,000,000 less than for 1912. In other 
words, but for the new business created by the parcel-post law, 
the postal revenues have absolutely fallen off each and every 
year as compared with 1912, 

If the revenue of the Post Office Department is eleyen or 
twelve millions dollars less, then business must now be poor, 
because they say that it is an index of business prosperity, or 
the contrary. 

We are confronted with this dilemma: If parcel post is as 
profitable as they say, then the other mail business must have 
been unusually unprofitable. In spite of $10,600,000 profit on 
that class there was a loss of $11,300,000, so loss on the other 
maii business was $21,900,000—nearly twenty-two million. 

I am forced to the belief that the departmental reports are 
unreliable, and their statistics made with a preconceived pur- 
pose to prove that they have made a suecess of parcel post, 
when it is not so. 

If. transportation by rail costs 10 cents per ton-mile, and the 
average haul is 600 miles, it costs 3 cents for railroad haul 
alone. Then there is star-route haul; a large part goes by star 
route into remote regions. That costs ten times as much. Then 
there is handling—say, 3 cents per pound—and you have a cost 
of 6 or 7 cents per pound, with receipts of only 4 cents. 

If there is a loss of only 1 cent per pound on 1,600,000,000 
pounds it amounts to $16,000,000. That would account for the 
whole postal deficit and leave $4,500,000 surplus, about the 
same surplus as appeared the year before. 

According to the information I have, only 1.7 per cent of 
the parcel post goes to the rural routes; 98.3 per cent of it is 
in the cities. So that when gentlemen think this service is 
largely carried on for the farmer, they are mistaken. 

From the tables at end of the speech it will be seen that the 
receipts fell off month by month long before July, 1914. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman obtained that information from 
the Post Office Department? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I obtained it from Mr. Koontz, 
at the suggestion of the Postmaster General, who told me to go 
to him for the information. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is very interesting information. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Yes; and I think Eam not mistaken, for 
I have a memorandum of it, although not over any signature. 
Now, I want to explain why I believe these estimates of the de- 
partment are wrong, and also why the estimates of other gentle- 
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men are wrong. It is the same in estimating as it is in the testi- 
mony in a lawsuit. The biased witness gives wrong information, 
wrong testimony, although he may not willfully falsify. In all 1 
have said I hope the gentleman will understand me; I am not 
charging any department officials or any gentleman that I have 
referred to with willfully falsifying; but I say that by reason of 
their bias, preconceived notions, and partisanship they are mis- 
taken in their conclusions. 

Take my distinguished friend from Maryland, Mr. Lewis. A 
more industrious and intelligent student of social conditions 1 
have never known; but no one can listen to him without seeing 
that he is intensely interested, and that he regards himself, hon- 
estly and sincerely, as the special friend of the common people, 
as opposed to what he calls the superman. That is creditable to 
him. He says in the speech he delivered the other day that he 
believed the parcel post is immensely profitable at the present 
time. He belieyes that if we only would take over all of the 
express business and increase the limit to 150 pounds, I think he 
said, we would reap a golden harvest in profits of from thirty tu 
forty million dollars. He says that he figures that the revenue 
per plece is 18 cents over 3 pounds. He never explained why 
he took pieces of 3 pounds in weight, because the Post Office De- 
partment reports the average weight as 1 pound and 11 ounces. 
Possibly it was upon the theory that he was going to exclude all 
the matter that formerly was transportable under the old law; 
but he did not explain it, nor did he explain how we got 18 cents 
per piece. He did explain that it cost 5 cents per piece for 
handling. That must be it is for handling the large pieces of 3 
pounds and over, because if he means all pieces, then there will 
be nothing left for general expenses, if you are going to charge 
5 cents apiece all-around. There is nothing left. So it must be 
that he distinguished between the small pieces and the large 
pieces, but he did not explain. He was particular in emphasiz- 
ing the conviction that public-service corporations were inefli- 
cient, and that the Post Office Department was the best exhibi- 
tion of efficient Government service and management of a public 
utility that existed in the world. He said in one place: 

The House to-day realizes its great need for additional revenue. It 


the Post Office Department will expand the parcel post to its normal 
dimensions as is done in other countries there is awaiting it a protit of 
var pay ?7—a ver. 


from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, 

Somebody asked, Does the parcel proper uestan 
Let us see about that. We have cents, the cost of handling the 
parcel. Then we have railway pay for 54 pounds, which costs 6 cents 
more, You can compute it yourself. The new traffic is costing about 
6 cents a ton-mile, or a cent a pound for 333 miles. That is the out-of- 

ket expense, for under the sliding scale this is the rate we are pay- 
ox the railways on parcel traffic. 

I asked him during the debate how he arrived at 6 cents per 
ton-mile for railway mail pay, and he said it was because the 
parcel post had increased the volume of mail fo such an extent 
that it brought the quantity in most instances to over 48,000 
pounds daily average weight. You know under the sliding scale 
of railway mail pay it is highest for a low quantity until you 
get up to 48,000 average daily weight. Above that there is no 
reduction, but he contends that until you reach that point it is 
6 cents a mile. I asked the department oficials during the 
hearings and I asked the railroad men that appeared before us, 
and they said the lowest estimate they got was 74 cents or 7 
cents on the very densest route of mail traffic, and they said the 
average would be more, but they could not tell. I asked the 
former Assistant Postmaster General Stewart to look it up, 
and he said the average railway mail pay per ton-mile was 
nine and a fraction cents, but that you must add 1 cent and 
another fraction for railway post office pay. It seems thut 
in the computation my friend from Maryland had overlooked the 
railway post office car pay, which amounts to a cent a mile a 
ton. Mr. Chairman, I do not think for a moment that my friend 
wanted to mislead, but he is a patriotically inclined gentleman. 
He loves the people and the people love him, or they would not 
send him here so regularly, and he believes honestly and ear- 
nestly that he is rendering a great service as the father, or the 
putative father, of the parcel post and destroying the trafic of 
the express companies, although, as we all know, the express 
companies are now under the regulation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, so that any interstate rates they charge 
must be sanctioned as reasonable. 

Lately they have had extensive hearings upon the question of 
whether the express rates were too low, and the express com- 
panies have been permitted for reasons shown, evidence pro- 
duced, to raise them. Yet, in view of the fact that these ex- 
press companies—and the gentleman does not dispute it—have 
been doing business at a loss, it is claimed that we can make 
$30,000,000 by taking over the major part of their business, be- 
enuse it is contended the Government agency is so much more 
efficient. The only explanation I can give of such contention 
is that the man is enthusiastic and is carried away by his emo- 
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tions, like most of these Democrats that we like to listen to 
with all of their flowery oratory and impulsive speech, such as 
we had an evidence of this morning. I am glad to see it, for 
I always enjoy listening to it—and he is led to a conclusion 
which he desires without sufficient reason to support it. He 
says here that 25 per cent at least of the revenues of the 
parcel post is clean profit now. Well, if it is, if we made 
$15,000,000 clean profit on the new business derived from the 
parcel post last year, how, may I ask, does it happen that there 


was a deficit in the post-office receipts of $11,000,000? Business 


throughout the country must certainly be bad if, after making 
a clean profit of fifteen or sixteen million dollars on this new 
line of business, this new activity that the Postal Service has 
assumed, the other receipts from other mail matter—letters, 
third class, and everything of that kind—is so small that it 
dwindles below the postal figures of 1912. 

But let us see about the wonderful ability of the Postal 
Service. I want to sanction every word that has been said by 
the Postmaster General and his assistants in praise of the em- 
ployees, the clerks, and the faithful laborers in every field in 
the Postal Service, but I criticize the management. I will 
cite an instance: 

Up to March 16, 1914, books, including catalogues, were in the 
third class and carried a postage rate of at least 8 cents per 
pound. It was 2 cents for each 4 ounces or fraction, which means 
it was nearer 10 cents on the average. On this date an order was 
made placing them in the fourth class as parcel post. This gave 
them a local and first and second zone rate of 5 cents for the first 
pound and 1 cent for each additional pound. Mail-order houses, 
like Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery Ward, send out catalogues 
by the million, each weighing about 5 pounds, When sent by mail 
the Government received at least 40 cents per catalogue. The Ex- 
ecutive order placing books in the fourth class made it possible 
for these catalogue houses to withdraw them from the mail and 
ship them by freight to distributing points and then have the 
Government deliver them to their customers for the local or 
first or second zones, What is the result? A catalogue that 
weighs 5 pounds is put in the mail at Baltimore and within 
a radius of 150 miles is delivered by the United States Govern- 
ment at 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound, or 9 cents for the 5 pounds, or at a rate of 18 
cents per pound. Now, if you write to Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
at Chicago, for a catalogue you will not get that catalogue from 
Chicago but you will get it from Baltimore. Why? Because 
they print such an immense quantity of them and they dis- 
tribute so many of them within 150 miles from Washington, 
or any other central city, that they can ship them in entire 
carload lots at a rate of 15 or 20 cents per hundred. They can 
ship them from Chicago to Baltimore; then for 1.8 cents per 
pound it is delivered. How much do they save? Formerly 
they had to put them in the mail if they did not.send them by 
express and pay 40 cents, and they now pay 9 cents. The 
railroad transportation would be a little over 2 mills, and add 
that to the 1.8 cents a pound it would be about 10 cents. They 
have 80 cents left. as a clean profit on every catalogue of 
5 pounds. 

I have been told that there are 40 mail-order houses in the 
United States that distribute large catalogues and that the 
postage on those catalogues before they were put in the fourth 
class amounted to in the neighborhood of $10,000,000; and that 
after they went into the fourth class, being transported a long 
distance by rail as freight and distributed to the first and second 
zones and the locality at 1.8 cents per pound, the Post Office 
Department lost that much in revenue. It would appear from 
this that the mail-order houses profited all the way from five 
to ten million dollars per annum by that transaction. 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman would not claim that was a 
total loss to the Government? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; of course, it cost the Government 
something to transport them in the mail. When I asked the 
department official, Why did you do that when you were get- 
ting 8 cents a pound? Why did you voluntarily turn around and 
get less than 2 cents a pound?” He said. Of course, we save 
railroad transportation.“ Les,“ I said, I know, but the rail- 
road transportation is only on the average 10 cents per ton-mile, 
which for a thousand miles only amounts to 5 cents.” “ Well,” 
he said, “ We figured that perhaps many of these catalogues had 
a long haul, because if they were shipped from Chicago to 
Portland, Oreg., or to San Francisco, there would be 1,600 or 
1,800 or 2,000 miles, and the railway transportation would eat 
up a great deal.” 

I said, “ Well, the revenue fell off.“ He said, Yes.” 

Mr. LLOYD. Will the gentleman yield in that connection? 


Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Is it not true that under former administra- 
tions it was ascertained, in the apportionment of the cost of thè 
several classes of mail, that the third-class mail, to which cata- 
logues formerly belonged, was carried at a slight loss? 

. No; I think the revised figures show it 
was 

Mr. LLOYD. Eight and a fraction cents per pound; and that 
the Government received 8 cents per pound? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, those estimates were based on 
weighings in 1907; and after that the decree, or order, was 
made which cut railroad pay about 10 per cent, and there were 
reductions by the law of 1906. The result of the quadrennial 
weighings under new rule and statutory reductions could not 
take full effect until 1911 or 1912, so that the estimates referred 
to would not be applicable in 1914. I do not believe the aver- 
age haul of catalogues exceeded the average of other classes, say, 
620 miles; and at that distance the railways get 3 cents a pound. 
I am satisfied that there wasa profit on the catalogues of about 2 
cents a pound, or 10 cents apiece. But if they can make money 
in sending this matter 150 miles and delivering it at 1.8 cents 
per pound, it does not seem to me that it is possible that they 
could lose money when they got 8 cents, because the- vast 
number of catalogues would be delivered within a small 
radius of the place where they came from; because they 
are sent to the place where their merchandise is in de- 
mand, and their rates are such that Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
can not compete very successfully up in the wildernesses of 
Oregon and northern California with the local houses. It is 
more in the immediate vicinity of 500 or 1,000 miles. There 
may be exceptional cases, but the bulk of the business is done 
within perhaps a radius of 600 or 700 miles. 

It is said that the mail-order houses capitalized the profits 
that were derived from the new way and issued stock and sold 
about ten millions and are paying good dividends on it. I do 
not know how true it is, but it seems quite probable. I cite this 
as an instance of the efficiency of the United States as a busi- 
ness man in the transportation business. They say they can 
make money at 1.8 cents a pound and lose money on 8 cents a 
pound. That is a wonderful thing. Where do they get the 
5 cents per piece that is sometimes claimed it has cost to 
handle, when they charge only 9 cents? That leaves 1 cent a 
pound. And, as I indicated to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lroyp] a while ago, I believe that, inasmuch as this mail 
matter constitutes half of the total volume of mail, it ought to 
bear a larger percentage of the expenses than they attribute 
to it. 

Now, let me suggest something that they could have done. If 
they said it was so expensive to transport catalogues by rail 
that there was no profit in 8 cents a pound, as has been inti- 
mated, why did they not do the same with catalogues as they 
did with magazines and ship them by freight? We are shipping 
magazines under the blue-tag law by first-class freight at the 
same rate as Sears, Roebuck & Co. are shipping their catalogues. 
If the Post Office Department had adopted that system, as with 
magazines, and shipped catalogues by freight and still charged 
the 8 cents postage, they could have reaped $10,000,000 profit 
instead of the mail-order houses. It seems to me that the best 
friend that the Democratic Party possibly can have in the werld 
must be the mail-order houses, because they certainly got a big 
bonus by the changing of the postage on that kind of matter: 
If they are not all Democrats, they are ingrates. 

RAILWAY MAIL PAY. 

I want to say a word about railway mail pay. I have stated re- 
peatedly, and stated last year, that Iam not opposed to the space 
plan. It was recommended by President Taft and Mr. Hitch- 
cock, his Postmaster General. I have never been able to share 
in the great expectations about the results of that plan expressed 
by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. I so stated a year ago. You remember 
at that time that the special rule making the railway mail pay 
law a part of the appropriation bill was also mixed up with an- 
other legislative provision affecting the assistant postmasters, 
rural carriers, and so forth, and when it was brought in here we 
fought that rule. It went like wildfire among the Members of 
the majority party that if that provision we had incorporated 
as a rider on the appropriation bill went in the salaries of their 
newly appointed postmasters would be reduced and the salaries 
of the rural carriers would be affected; and they rebelled. And 
I had the distinguished honor of leading a fight, the first suc- 
cessful fight I ever made on a rule brought in by the Rules Com- 
mittee; and I defeated it. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, upbraided his fellow Democrats for 
yoting against that rule, because, he said, they were apparently 
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influenced by the railroads, and he stated that if they could get 
that law they would save ten or fifteen million dollars a year in 
railway mail pay. I said at that time I did not think they 
would save that much, although I was in favor of the bill. I 
say so yet. And I think the gentleman was unjust to his Demo- 
cratic colleagues; in fact, it was proven he was unjust, because 
when the Rules Committee brought in a new rule and kept the 
railroad provision in but left out the rural carriers“ salaries and 
the postmasters’ salaries it was carried easily. That showed 
that, for political influence, give me the third and second class 
postinasters and rural carriers throughout the United States 
every time. The railroads are not in it. 

How is it now? I am not opposed, but I do not want to be so 
uncandid as to promise any great saving from the space plan. 
I was willing to vote for it because it was supported by the 
postal officials, who have made a life study of this matter. It 
was recommended by the Bourne commission, which was com- 
posed of three Senators—two Republicans and one Democrat— 
and three Members of the House, of whom two were Democrats 
and one a Republican. My distinguished friend from Missouri, 
Mr. Lioxyp, was one of them; Mr. Tuttle, of New Jersey, a 
former Member of this House, was another; and Mr. WEEKS, of 
Massachusetts, who was formerly chairman of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, was the other member. They 
made a unanimous report recommending the space plan. And 
that is substantially the provision that we have put into this bill. 

Now, the chairman of the committee discussed that plan. It 
is a technical subject. I would like to discuss it, for I just revel 
in railway mail pay law. It is so complicated that it beats the 
new puzzle all to pieces. 

But I think I can make some parts of it plain by showing you 
why the railroads are so violently opposed, and their reasons, 
and why I do not think the benefits from the law are as great as 
they are claimed to be. 

The pareel post is responsible for all this agitation of railway 
mail pay. Very little was heard of it before, but in view of the 
fact that 1,600,000 pounds of merchandise is carried through 
the inail now—and the volume is increasing—it becomes a very 
important question of transportation. Under the law as it is 
the pay of the railroad is fixed by weighing to determine the 
daily average amount carried over the road, and the law says 
that these weighings shall occur net less frequently than once in 
four years. 

I want to emphasize that. The department has the discretion 
to weigh every week or every day if they want to, if they have 
a reason for it; but they must weigh once in four years. The 
trouble with the railroads seems to be that the parcel post eame 
on in some sections right after a weighing, and this new matter 
was put in and they carried it feur years without getting any 


pay. 

Of course that was wrong. Every person will admit that if 
you hire a man to. carry all your wheat from your farm for four 
years and then you load on, in addition, an equal quantity of 
barley and corn he ought to have extra pay, because it is out- 
side of the contract. But of course you could not very well sue 
the Government, and so they appealed to Congress. The change 
from 4 to 11 pounds in weight limit was made by Congress, and 
we passed an act authorizing the department to allow extra pay 
not exceeding 5 per cent, and we left it to be distributed by the 
Post Offiee Department. They distributed most of it, but had 
some left. They said that the increased volume of business did 
not require them to distribute it all. 

But here afterwards come the Executive orders increasing it 
te 20 pounds and 50 pounds, and admitting books. That added 
un immense volume to the local mail. It added especially to 
the volume of the mail in that part of the country where the 
railroad transportation was high. Out in the West and some 
sections of the South there are what are called short-line rail- 
roads, that are feeders for the trunk lines. Some of them run 
into the mountains, where the grades are 4 per cent, where 
they are required to have double engines climbing the moun- 
tains. It is expensive to carry freight there, and the freight 
rates were high. I think they showed us one road 80 miles 
long, where the freight rates for the highest class were some- 
thing like twice or three times as high as the first and second 
zone parcel-post rates. Well, of course, if a merchant can ship 
his goods by mail cheaper than he can by freight, he will put 
them into the post office, and under the law these railroads could 
not refuse, could not stop carrying the mail. That would de- 
stroy the towns along their lines and the country, too. They 
were loaded up with business in freight cars—eement, lumber, 
ore, grain, cheese, butter, in large quantities, 48-pound packages. 
That, of course, took away the freight receipts of the rai- 
roads, and gave them no pay for their work for four years, 


and they complained. That is one ef the grievances they pre- 
sented before the committee. 

I say, and I have said to the Post Office Department officials 
when they came before the committee, that they ought not to 
bring that kind of a grievance before Congress, because it is u 


matter of administration and not of legislation. There was 
authority in the department, where an injustice was done, by 
reason of an Executive order made by them to reweigh the mail 
anywhere in the United States, and Mr. Stewart, the former 
Seeond Assistant Postmaster General, admitted it, and you 
will find it in the last page or two of the hearings. 

The general law authorized them to reweigh mail, and they 
ought to have reweighed it when they admitted as mailable 
matter something that was unmailable before. 

If they had done that, I do not think there would have been 
these complaints on the part of the railroads, and no such agi- 
tation. The old law would have done justice if only properly 
administered. The Government can not afford to be unjust to 
anyone. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Y¥es. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Are those amounts very large? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, they amount to a good many mil- 
lions, I think. I have made no computation, but I have no 
doubt they amount te several millions. 

Even if we have no space plan, I see no reason why non- 
perishable parcels could not be shipped by freight the same as 
magazines under the blue-tag system. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman think that one of the 
most important things in the Postal Service is the expediting 
and delivery of the mails? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. That is exactly right. Expe- 
dition is important. Now, these men that are so ardent of their 
advocacy of a high-weight limit of parcel-post packages forget 
that we must look out for the first-elass mail, the letter mail, 
which is the most important of all and pays 65 per cent of the 
postal receipts. We do not want te load down the mail so as 
te impede first-class mail and destroy the expedition that we 
now effeet in that line. 

Have you ever noticed how soon the business world detects a 
slight delay in the delivery of first-class mail? A business man 
from the West, whe is stopping up at my hotel, said to me yes- 
terday, “ Why is it that there are only three mail deliveries at 
the hotel now? I heard you were on the Post Office Cm- 
mittee.” 

Mr. AYRES. Can you expedite the parcel post by carrying it 
by freight? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. But by separating the first-class 
mail from the bulky parcels we can expedite that mail. The 
expeditious transportation in heavy distributing railway post- 
office cars is costly. And I am coming now te the very crux of 
the railway mail pay question. 

They say that a railway post-office car carries on the average 
3} tons, or 7,000 pounds of mail matter. That car weighs 
110,000 pounds; that is, the car weighs sixteen or seventeen 


times as much as the load it carries. The Jong of an ordinary 


freight car weighs as much as the ear itself Economy in 


transportation consists in getting as heavy a load as you cau 


on a light vehicle. 

In 1901, when the Wolcott Commission was investigating 
railway mail pay, it employed Henry C. Adams, the statistician 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, professor of economy 
in the University of Michigan, one of the ablest men in that 
Une. His report is a classic, and is worth reading at any time. 
The question was, Are the railroads everpaid for carrying the 
mit? He said, That depends upon what load that is enrried 
in these railway post-office cars and the compartment cars.” 
He said that if you could increase the average load to 9,000 or 
10,000 pounds, then there was such economy in that that they 
would be overpaid. If you could increase the average load to 
10,000 pounds, you would be justified in cutting down the rail- 
way mail pay, according to Mr. Adams. But he says the diffi- 
culty then was that they did not have evidence to establish the 
average loud. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Has not the average load increased 
largely of late? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I am coming to that. That is the very 
thing I am coming to. At that time the employment of storage 
cars was rare. Since the volume of mail has increased with the 
development of the country, the trunk lines carry special mail 
trains, with what they call storage cars, several of them in 
each train. These cars carry 20,000, 30,000, or 40,000 pounds 
of mail, like freight cars. All they do is to fill the car with 
packages. Now, mind you, there may be two or three of them 
in a special mail train on these heavy routes. The R. P. O., 
the railway post-office car, weighing over 100,000 pounds, has 
a lot of space for distribution, for the railway mail clerks, for 
sorting the mail, and consequently the car carries only 3 or 4 
tons. Well, you say that is a heavier car to pull than the 
freight car or the storage car. A railroad man who was before 
the Post Office Committee objected to this space plan. I said 
to him, “If there is economy in it, what objection is there? 
What difference does it make to the railroad? Is not the ten- 
sion on the drawbar the same when you pull a storage car with 
20,000 pounds, the car itself weighing 80,000 pounds, as there is 
when you pull a railway post-office car that weighs 95,000 
pounds with a load of 5,000 pounds, there being 100,000 pounds 
to move on the wheels in each case?” He admitted that, but 
he answered that there ought to be overhead charges. What- 
ever he meant by that, I am not sure. Now, you see, inasmuch 
as the cost of doing this business turns upon the load carried 
in the car, the Government, by proposing the space plan, ex- 
pects to get the benefit of that economy in transportation. The 
Post Office Department expects to wait until it gets enough par- 
cels to fill a storage car, and then put that car into the train 
with a railway car, and then the department will pay 21 cents 
per mile traveled by that car with its load. There, you see, 
they will move 20 tons of mail for the same price they move 
3 tons of mail-in a railway postal car. 

First-class mail, which needs expeditious distribution and 
sorting before it arrives at its destination, will go into railway 
post-office cars. The parcels are sorted at the station before 
the car starts, and they will wait until they get a large enough 
quantity to make a carload. That is the plan, and it is said that 
that is no injustice to the railroads, because it is just as hard to 
pull the railway post-office car with 5,000 pounds of load as it is 
to pull the storage car with 20,000 pounds of load, as both cars 
with their loads weigh the same, and that the cost is the same in 
the amount of coal consumed, wear and tear of the track, and 
so forth. “ But,” say the railroads, “ what we fear is an inter- 
ference with our freight business. If you carry 42,000 pounds 
in a freight car for 21 cents a mile, you pay us only a cent per 
ton-mile.” Well, that is correct. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean that on the 
space plan you would be paying 1 cent per ton-mile? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It would be paying 21 cents per mile 
for the car whether it was a railway post-oflice car or anything 
else. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Estimating it on the space plan? 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is no space about it; the law 
says that you are to pay 21 cents a mile on any load that you 
see fit to put in it. It is just like a contract with the ocean 
mail; we have a steamship leaving New York on which we pay 
$4 a mile for the mail, and it does not make any difference 
whether you put on 1,000 pounds or 10,000 pounds. So with 
these cars we pay by the mile for hauling them and we load 
them as we please. - 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understand that for the heavily loaded 
cars the present bill would reduce the compensation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope I have explained that. 

Mr. OGLESBY. For the railway post-office cars the compen- 
sation would be materially increased, would it not, so that, as a 
matter of fact, the average would substantially be the same? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That would depend on the load; if you 
had a light load it would be increasing it, but the increased 
space plan does not lie in that direction. I think the increase 
in pay comes on the space plan in paying for the terminal 
service and in the Government paying for carrying the mail to 
the station within 80 rods and for space in compartment and 
baggage cars. 

The result, you see, is that the railroads contend that if you 
can carry merchandise freight at 1 cent per ton-mile, they would 
have a lower rate than the freight rate. They say we will lose 
the freight traffic, and people will send all the freight they can 
gather up by mail. That is the argument that they make. They 
say that it will destroy their freight business and make so much 
more of a burden upon them that they could not carry it for 
that money. 


The bill appropriates $3,000,000 more for space plan next year 
than was estimated as required on the weight plan, but it is 
expected by the department that even at that they will be able 
to economize. I believe that the present law, if administered 
properly, and using the blue-tag system more than they do, 
would largely reduce the present railway mail pay, and they 
could so economize without any injustice to the railroads. 

However, I am not opposed to the change. I am willing to 
take the opinion of men who have studied this for years and 
take their judgment upon it. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman 
from New York. . 

Mr. OGLESBY. In reading the literature of the railroads on 
the subject, I find they contend that a change from weight to 
space system will enable the Government to have carried parcel 
post and other mail matter at a rate much less than they now 
get for first-class freight. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether or not any evidence was introduced before the commit- 
tc to substantiate that claim. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman had followed me he 
would see that I answered that. If you carry freight at 1 cent 
per ton-mile, that is very low. The average for all classes of 
freight in the United States—coal, cement, and so forth—is 0.73 
cent per ton-mile. This makes it 21 cents per mile for a car 
that may be loaded as much as you please. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman stated the railroad contention. 
Is it not true that under the space plan there must be paid the 
full rate of 21 cents a mile from the initial point until the car 
returns to that initial point; in other words, you must pay the 
same price for-outgoing mail as for the incoming mail? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LLOYD. The incoming car will probably not be loaded 
to half as much as the outgoing car. For example, mail going 
west from New York will go in full cars, and the same cars will 
come back not half loaded, and they get 21 cents per mile for 
every mile traveled. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman just said a moment 
ago that the average freight haul for coal, stone, and ali kinds 
was 72 or 73 cents per ton-mile. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No, no; 73 mills. 

Mr. COX. That is what I thought the gentleman intended 
to say 

Mr. "STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to 
spend any more time on the railway mail pay question. I want 
to say a few words in closing as a sort of résumé of this whole 
argument; and that is, that it has been a great shortcoming 
in the present administration that they have injected so much 
partisanship into a business proposition like the Postal Service, 
and, in fact, I believe that this administration has shown more 
partisanship than any of their predecessors. 

PARTISANSHIP—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman be concrete and put in the 
Recorp where the present Post Office Department has played 
politics? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman has not 
discovered it now I am afraid that I will never make it plain 
to him. Have I not shown that they are making these changes, 
motorizing the rural routes, proposing to change to the contract 
system, reducing the pay of the employees for the purpose of 
raising a surplus because of a general deficit in the Treasury? 
That was politics. 

Mr. COX. In doing that, has it not hit the Democrats as 
well as the Republicans? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I never claimed anything else. I said 
that the whole policy was unwise. It was and is an egregious 
blunder. 

It has fallen alike on the just and the unjust, but their policy 
is dictated by an undue desire to be popular and to make a 
showing, to make campaign material. 

Mr. COX. According to the gentleman’s own argument, it 
must make it unpopular. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Eventually it will be, because the people 
will understand. 

The gentleman from Nebraska, who appeared before the 
committee, said Gen. Blakeslee appeared to be“ obsessed ” with 
the idea of making money. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] heard him say so—obsessed with the idea of earning a 
surplus, and would sacrifice the Rural Service to every other 
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branch of the service. This administration is not fairly rep- 
resentative of the people of the United States. Look at the 
Cabinet. There are three from the State of New York—the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. There is one from New Jersey, the Secre- 
tary of War; one from North Carolina, the Secretary of the 
Navy; one from Missouri, the Secretary of Agriculture; two 
from Texas, the Attorney General and the Postmaster General ; 
one from California, the Secretary of the Interior; and one from 
Pennsylvania, the Secretary of Labor. Taking them by sec- 
tions from which they hail, we find that the North is very poorly 
represented. 

But if we take the States or countries in which they were 
born, then we find as to their nativity that three—Lansing, 
Redfield, and Garrison—are from the North, five—McAdoo, 
Daniels, Houston, Burleson, and Gregory—are from the South, 
Lane is from Canada, and Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, from 
Scotland. This is the first instance since Carl Schurz, a 
German-American, was appointed a member of Hayes's Cabinet 
that naturalized citizens have been so recognized, and undoubt- 
edly they appreciate it most highly. 

But the fact remains that, with the President also born and 
educated in the South, the South is in the saddle, and com- 
pletely dominates the policies of the whole Government. 

Now, I have the greatest admiration for the people of the 
South. I am not conscious of any prejudice against them. I 
have many friends from that section; and although my father, 
at the time of the Civil War, left his home on the frontier, bid 
good-bye to his wife and nine children, the smallest in its 
mother’s arms, and shouldered his gun and went into the war 
to fight for the Union, I have no ill will toward anybody from 
the South. In fact, I sympathize with their difficulties. I know 
their trials during the days of reconstruction, and they are 
wrestling now with the race problem, and it has affected them 
in certain peculiar ways. They are a little different when it 
comes to politics. They are what they call born Democrats.” 
They are not easily changed by argument. A Democratic friend 
of mine, a southern man, was in my office the other day, and I 
said to him in a good-natured way: Why is it that the people of 
the South—take a State, for instance, like Louisiana, where they 
are intensely interested in a protective-tariff policy, for which the 
Republican Party has stood, their main product being sugar— 
why is it that they still, in spite of their economic interests, vote 
the Democratic ticket?” I said their interest is the other way. 
Look at Indiana, a doubtful State, sometimes Republican and 
sometimes Democratic; look at New York; look at Massachu- 
setts, which has just elected our friend McCall, which sometimes 
has a Democratic governor and sometimes a Republican gov- 
ernor; look at my own State, Minnesota, which elected our 
beloved Mr. Hammond as governor, who recently died, and 
which is a Republican State. If they find a good reason, they 
change from one party to the other. They do not do that in 
Louisiana and many of the other Southern States, even for a 

good reason. Now, then, I asked him, Why is it?“ “ Why,” he 
said, my friend, it is fear. They fear negro domination through 
the Republican Party, and they will not vote for that party if 
they were to be benefited ever so much economically.” They are 
born Democrats, and that is the reason why they are politically 
solid throughout the South. No argument could change them. 
We never hear of Texas going Republican. 

Now, then, this solidarity of the South is little understood 
in the North because when they do understand it to be founded 
on race difficulties, on the race question, I do not think they will 
think so harshly of them, and that will explain why you find 
that the people of many of the Southern States seem to be very 
anxious for a protective tariff on their own products. Did it 
ever occur to you that when Mr. Unverwoop, the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, brought in his report on his 
bill he referred to two schedules and said that they were the 
same as the Republican schedules—the tobacco and the liquor 
schedules? He said that the committee had made no change 
in those two schedules; that they were the same as the Re- 
publican Party because, as he said, they were luxuries. Why, 
those schedules contain some of the highest protective duties 
ever written on the statute books. I think leaf tobacco is pro- 
tected by a tariff of about 700 per cent ad valorem. Did you 
hear anybody from North Carolina or Maryland, tobacco States, 
raise any objection to that? Oh, no. Why, if you put those 
two schedules on a free-trade basis to-morrow Maryland would 
have half a million people out of employment. And still the 


gentleman referred to the protective tariff with all the emotion |: 


of which he is capable, and called it “ the beast.” 
I recently read a speech by James J. Hill, one of the leading 
financiers of the United States and a Democrat, in which he 


criticized the new Reserve Board for the reason “ that there was 
too strong a sprinkling of politics in it.” 

And I recall the eloquent words of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass] in advocating the bill, when he said, “If you 
enact this law no President who values his place in history will 
ever dare to manipulate it in the interest of 

-ur 3 Will the gentleman permit an interruption? It 

not necessarily follow, does it, that because a man says a 
thing it is so? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; but I quoted good Democratic 
authority. We have noticed that the reserve bank reports from 
the different parts of the country, describing the recent pros- 
perity that has come through war orders for ammunition, reads 
like a Democratie stump speech, and I am afraid that, seeing 
that the Reserve Board is composed of all Democrats except one, 
there is a sprinkling of politics in it. 

The South has au undue prominence in the make-up of the 
Cabinet and dominates the whole Government. Those men are 
not representative of the whole country, and lack the breadth 
of view that would be there if we had representation from all 
sections of the country like we had under Roosevelt or Taft. 
They seem to be influenced by their emotional side rather than 
their reason. They seem to be spellbinders rather than logi- 
cians; and for that reason I think it would be well if we had 
some good sound business men from other sections, especially 
in the business branches of the Government, such as the Post 
Office Department. 

The control of the emotions over the opinions of men has been 
strikingly Ulustrated since the European war began—one sides 
with the allies because, perhaps, his mother or his grandfather 
was born in England; another with Germany because his 
mother, father, or grandfather perhaps was born in Germany. 
This domination of opinion by the emotions is said to have been 
much stronger in years gone by. 

I was interested in this question and examined it scien- 
tifically from a psychological point of view. Herbert Spencer, 
in The Principles of Psychology (New York, 1902, p. 505jj), 
says: 


That 8 a large, if not the larger, factor in determining belief, 
is —.— fact that, in controversics con even matters the 
most m human interests, men will commit themselves to im- 


e fro! 
possibilities of thought, rather than surrender h theses on behalf of 
which their amour propre has been enlisted. 170 


To the same effect see: Essays on the Formation and Pub- 
lication of opinions, and on Other Subjects (Samuel Bailey, 
Philadelphia, 1881, pp. 49, 50, 53, 54), “ The Principles of Psy- 
chology ” (William James, New York, 1890, v. II, p. 309), The 
Will to Believe, etc. (William James, New York, 1897, p. 10), 
“What Should I Believe?“ (George Trumbull Ladd, New York, 
1915, pp. 54, 55), “The Human Mind” (James Sully, London, 
1892, v. 1, pp. 491-492; v. 2, pp. 276-277), The Psychology of 
Reasoning” (W. B. Pillsbury, New York, 1910, p. 56). I have 
here, for instance, a citation from “ Wigmore on Evidence.“ I 
want to read this because it is illuminating. Prof. Wigmore has 
written the most monumental work upon the law of evidence that 
has eyen been written. He gives a history of every rule of 
evidence as applied to the trial of causes. He discusses here 
the rule that was in vogue up to within 75 years ago, of ex- 
eluding from the witness stand all parties that are interested 
in an action, even to the smallest amount of pecuniary value. 
They could not testify. The same thing with regard to parties. 
Now, this exclusion by reason of interest, he says, had its 
foundation in the theory that where a man was interested, 
even to the extent of only a few dollars, he could not tell the 
truth; that he was moved by his interest, by his emotions, 
and that he would be utterly unreliable. Now, he says that 
this rule was abolished in England in 1842, and it vas abolished 
in Michigan about 1846, and in other Northern States, but 
lingered for a long time in the South. He says: 


It is not easy nowadays to appreciate why these plain objections re- 
main so long without recognition, (1 
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He refers here especially to the South. There is a footnote, 
in which he says that the attorney general of Georgia very re- 
cently said he regretted the rule had been abolished in that 
State. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the gentieman 
at that point? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Does the gentleman intend to conclude his 
remarks to-night? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am perfectly willing. How much 
time have I occupied, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Rarney). The gentleman has occupied 
2 hours and 40 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think I shall conclude now. I have 
taken up all the time I ought to take. 

President Wilson has shown himself to be an extreme parti- 
san in appointments, and has refused to recognize the Re- 
publicans, the opposition party in both House and Senate, de- 
spite the law requiring such recognition. It is interesting to 
compare his course with the magnanimity and patriotism dis- 
played by his predecessors. President Roosevelt even went so 
far as to appoint a Democrat in the person of Luke Wright to 
a position in the Cabinet, as Secretary of War, and Mr. Taft 
appointed Jacob M. Dickinson to the same office. President 
Roosevelt appointed ex-Senator Blackburn, a Democrat, as Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone; Thomas G. Jones, 2 Democrat, to the 
Federal Bench; Edwin S. Bragg, a Democrat, consul general at 
Havana; reappointed Judson Clements to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; made James C. McReynolds, now Justice, 
an Assistant Attorney General; F. Carter Tate, of Georgia, a 
district attorney. President Taft appointed a great many 
Democrats, and among some of these were Julian Mack, judge 
of the commerce court; Marion De Vries, judge of the customs 
court; Gordon Russell, of Texas, United States district attorney ; 
Mr. Adams, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Lloyd S. 
Bryce, minister to the Netherlands; and Mr. C. G. Lehmann, 
Solicitor General. 

Unquestionably the most important body of men whom Presi- 
dent Wilson has been called upon to appoint is the Federal 
Reserve Board, as it is that instrument of government which 
should be freest from partisan bias. Contrary to the best judg- 
ment of the Democratic framers of the Federal reserve act, 
although they dared not oppose the omnipotent power the Presi- 
dent then enjoyed in Congress, Mr. Wilson insisted that the 
Secretary of the Treasury (his son-in-law) and the Comptroller 
of the Currency be made ex officio members of the board, and 
he then submitted to the Senate the names of the other five 
members. Every one of his nominees was a Democrat. One of 
them was so offensive to influential men in the Senate that the 
President withdrew his name and submitted that of Frederick 
A. Delano, a Republican, and he was confirmed—one lone Re- 
publican among six Democrats. 

As a striking contrast to the above, take the Tariff Board 
appointed hy President Taft. It included Prof. Henry C. 
Emory, a Kepublican, who was appointed solely for his scien- 
tific attainments; Alvin H. Sanders, a Republican, who was 
chosen because of his familiarity with the production of live 
stock and wool; James B. Reynolds, a Republican, who had ad- 
ministered the tariff law in the Treasury Department; and 
Thomas W. Page, of North Carolina, and William M. Howard, 
of Georgia, both avowed and active Democrats. 

Nearly every ambassador and minister has been removed to 
give place to a Democrat. President Wilson appointed two 
Democrats and no Republicans to the special ‘commission to 
consider Mexican mediation at Niagara Falls. The two Demo- 


crats appointed were the late Justice Lamar and former So- 
licitor General Lehmann. When by law he was required to 
name a nonpartisan Federal Trade Commission he violated the 
spirit of the act by choosing, in addition to three Democrats— 
Messrs. Davies, Hurley, and Harris—two Progressives, W. H. 
Perry, of Washington, and George Rublee, of New Hampshire. 
Where required to name a member of the opposition party. for 
the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Wilson evaded the law by 
appointing Hermon B. Craven, of Washington, a Progressive. 
To this commission of three members President Roosevelt had 
appointed two Democrats, Gen. John C. Black, of Illinois, and 
John Mellhenny, of Louisiana, giving the Democratic Party 
control of the commission. In filling vacancies on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Mr. Wilson has appointed Mr. 
Henry Clay Hall and Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, both Democrats. 
President Roosevelt appointed ex-Senator Cockrell and Frank- 
lin K. Lane, both Democrats, and Mr. Taft reappointed Charles 
OC. McChord, a Democrat. On the Alaska Boundary Commis- 
sion President Roosevelt appointed Senator George Turner, of 
Washington, a Democrat, and later Mr. Taft appointed Mr. 
Turner on the Canadian Boundary Commission. Mr. Wilson 
has filled two vacancies on the last-named commission, and has 
appointed two Democrats, ex-Senator Gardner, of Maine, and 
ex-Goy. Glenn, of North Carolina. On the Rio Grande com- 
mission he has appointed ex-Representative John Wesley 
Gaines—a purely political appointment. To the Supreme Court 
President Taft appointed Justice White Chief Justice and Jus- 
tices Lurton and Lamar, both Democrats. President Wilson 
has appointed Louis D. Brandeis. 

I received a letter yesterday from Mr. Hilles, the chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, containing other matters, 
but in it he comments upon the reason why the President has 
proposed the new tariff commission: 


Let us analyze the action of the Democratic administration respect- 
ing the tariff board or tariff commission. Is it probable that the fickle- 
ness and folly of starving a tariff board in 1913 and creating a tariff 
commission in 1916 is mere change of front on the President's part? 
In the light of Mr. Wilson's stubborn refusal to retain or appoint Repub- 
licans, isn't it clear that they discontinued the board, an 3 
to recreate it, in order to separate Republicans from the service and 
make way for ocrats? he President's recommendation that the 
Con should now create a “ nonpartisan tariff board, and delegate 
to him the authority to choose the personnel, only serves to emphasize 
the fact that during the three years of his administration Mr. Wilson 
has effectually demonstrated that he is too narrow a partisan to be in- 
trusted with the selection of any nonpartisan board or commission, for 
even where the law has required that he appoint one or more members 
a the opposite party he has violated its spirit, even while observing its 
etter. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, with apologies to the House for detaining 
it so long, I will close my remarks. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


Statement o tal receipts at the 50 largest post offices, by months, from 
January, Fog to —— 1915, inclusive, showing the percentage 


of increase or decrease. 


Receipts. Per cent | Per cent 


Month of Januar ae 
1912 
1913 
11914 
1915 
Month of Februar iat 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
Month of March. . .............222-2--202- 1910 
1911 
1912 

1 
71914 
1915 
Month of April. ..........-.-.-- 3 1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
o/ A 1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
Month of Jun.... 1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
z 1915 

Limit raised 50 pounds. 
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Statement of postal receipts at the 50 largest post offices. 
from January, 1910, to December, 1915, inelusive, ete. 


Month of Jul „„ 


Month of Auguste. 


Month offeptember..........-...-.02---- 
Month of October..........+ 5 
Month cf November 


Month of December 8 


1 Weight limit raised to 20 pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dick- 
IN SON] is recognized. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, in aid of preparedness and 
for a more adequate national defense, an increase in the mili- 
tary arm of the Government is advocated. 

In the discussions that have urisen some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as to the power of the Federal Government over the 
militia under the Constitution, and as to the right of the 
President to call on the military organizations of the several 
States for service beyond the borders of the State and of the 
United States in time of war, and on that question and subject 
I ask leave to extend my remarks and to print in the Recorp 
an argument and brief by the military council of the State of 
Missouri, on the absolute power of Congress, under the Con- 
stitution and decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to provide for the organization, discipline, and control 
of the National Guard, and for its Federal service within or 
without the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp as indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the brief referred to: 


THE POWER or THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO ORGANIZE, DISCIPLINE, 
GOVERN, AND USE THE NATIONAL GUARD UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


I. THE POWER OF CONGRESS .TO PRESCRIBE THE ORGANIZATION, ARMA- 
MENT, AND DISCIPLINE OF THE MILITIA, 


parron 8 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States reads 
as follows: 

“ Congress shall have power to raise and support armies; to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; 
to provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for 
organizing, arming, and 5 the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; to make all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” 

Section 2 of Article II: 

“The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Arm 
of the United States and of the militia of the several 
called into the actual service of the United States.” 

Section 10 of Article I: 

“No State shall, without the consent of Congress, * * keep 
troops * * in time of peace.” 

The Constitution contemplates two classes of land forces. One a 
full-paid force of professional soldiers, commonly denominated the 
Regular Army, and the other a force 3 all other able-bodied 
mate citizens, trained or untrained, who could called upon to defend 
the country and enforce its laws in any emergency requiring a larger 
force. This latter force consists of all citizens Hable to military duty 
but who follow peaceful avocations and devote their time to civilian 
pursuits. This great Mae pan iaku Shies real physical strength of 
the country, is termed the militia. e untrained portion of it is 
called the unorganized militia, and that part of it which is organized 
is valled in the several States the National Guard. 
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And again, on 16: 
which the militia is to be organized, armed, dis- 
ciplined, and 1 is fully prescribed; provisions are made for 
drafting. detaching, and cuing forth the State quotas, when required 
by the President, The President's orđers may be given to the chief 
executive magistrate of the State, or to any tia officer he may think 
propers neglect or refusal to obey orders is d to be an offense 
against the laws of the United States and subjects the ofender to 
trial, pepr ig res punishment, 
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physical qualifi- 
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8 power to o e system 
it desires and to discipline it according to any iscipline 
it sees proper. And while to the States is left the selection of the 
officers, this does not, of course, affect the control of Congress over 
the militia, even in time of peace, nor does it impair its efficiency: 
certainly not when such officers can be required to meet the standard 
of efficiency i by the Federal authorities. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in ngress are lawmakers for a national body and yet 
their fidelity and efficiency for the national good can hardly be ques- 
tioned, because they are selected by the States. 

Save and except the appointment of officers reserved to the States, 
but one power remains in the States, and that is to train the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. What does this 
mean’ It means that while the State shall superintend the actual 
drill and instruction of the National Guard, such instruction must be 
according to the 1 prescribed by Congress; that is to say, 
the method of drill and instruction, and the observence of all things 
which go to make up military 3 must be according to Federn! 
standards. To use a homely illustration, the case is as though the 
Federal Government should say to the States: “You must educate 
your children in certain schools: you may name the teachers, provided 
such teachers possess the qualifications we prescribe; these teachers 
may instruct your students, provided they use our textbooks, the course 
of study we prescribe, the length of hours of recitation we elect, ex- 
amine them according to our requirements and mete out such punish- 
ment for their delinquencies as we designate.” It would seem that 
under these conditions, the school would be rather largely controlled by 
the Federa: head master. 

It will be seen that the so-called weakness of the militia system is 
not the weakness of the system at all; but whatever deficiency exists 
in organization, personnel or discipline is due wholly to the failures 
of Congress to exercise its rights and legislate along lines which will 
give the militia the unquestioned Federal status contemplated by the 
Constitution, and make it the efficient force which, with proper Teni- 
lation, it can be made. 7 

The officers of the General Staff of the Army who have appeared 
before one of the congressional committees recently have criticized 
the National Guard because the diferent States have diferent regula- 
tions, systems of selection of officers, etc. This is in part true, but 
it is true only because Congress has failed to exercise its full power 
in the premises. As before stated, it possesses the most far-reachin 

wer and authority over the militia, and certainly the National Guard 
s not to be condemned for not doing the things complained of when 
Congress has taken no sufficient steps to provide for the exercise of its 
constitutional powers over the Organized Militia. The Secretary of 
War speaks of the National Guard of the several States as 48 separate 
armies. It is true that there are 48 military subdivisions, all com- 
prising the one National Guard, exactly as there might be 48 or any 
number of subdivisions of any army comprising the entire organization. 
The effect of these statements is to make it appear that the militia of 
the various States is entirely dissimilar in armament, equipment, and 
organization. This is not true; and if it was true, the answer to such 
statement is that Congress should, by the exercise of the legislative 
powers conferred upon it by the Constitution, conform these 48 so- 
called separate armies to the same system of armament, equipment. 
organization, and discipline. If Congress passes appropriate laws in 
which it exercises its full rights under the Constitution, the National 
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There being no question, therefore, of the t of Congress 7 pro- 
vide for the organization and of the National Guard by suit- 
able laws w. will make it a thero y efficient force, — 
exact conformity to that of the Establishment, an fe 
listed and commissioned meeting Federal S, 
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purposes. 

“To provide for calling forth the militia’ io execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

The primary purpose of maintaining any force is to defend the coun- 
try against invasion, but in view of the timidity with which some of 
the opponents of a real citizen so 6 
templation of pe dhe the National 88 a large hostile army 
is actually N 3 IT will be interesting to note 
the Sted thane in which the reme Co of the United States has met 
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If the power of regulating the militia, and of comma its eile 
in time of insurrection and invasion, are (as it has been emphatically 
said they are) natural incidents to the duties of superintending the 
common defense and of watching over the internal peace of the confed- 
eracy, these powers must be so construed as to the modes of their exer- 
— not to defeat the t end in view.” 
pig 0 then, under the wording of this article of the Constitution 
— — the 3 of the same placed opi n it in the Supreme Court, 
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To quote the lau f Judge Wishington 1 in Houston v. 
dg: I. c. 16), ho! ding a statute providing for call: 
ing forth the militia: 
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— 25 for us to use a large force and the war is to be a serious one, 
power would contemplate sending some of its forces in large or 
small numbers into our territory. In short, certainly a part of its 
campaign would contemplate an invasion of this country in some form. 
Let us suppose that the President mo! the mal Guard 
on, mip 6 e Mexican or Canadian border; that, having mobilized this 
force to — invasion, he concludes that it is th urpose of the 
prays hrd send troops into this country in large or vo numbers, and 
that his discretion he decides that the invasion can best be repelled 
by ogee 4 the invaders on their own territory before they reach ours; 
under such circumstances would it be questioned jo he has the right 
to order the 3 Guard across the boundary line for this pw 
It would seem can be but one answer to this questi tion. An the 
8 Court ot tre United States gave a sufficient answer in the 
9 0 ot, Mr. Justice Story, in Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat., I. c. 29), 
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We are of the opinion that the authority to decide whether 
ey has arisen belongs exclusively to the gee and that 
m is conclusive ja all other persons. We think that this 
construction necessarily results from the nature of the power itself 
and from the manifest object contemplated by the act of Congress. 
If the | acters of regulating the militia and 5 its service in 
insurrection and invasion are (as it has been emphatically 
they are) natural incidents to the duties of superintending the 
common defense and of watching over the internal peace of the Con- 
federacy, these powers be so construed as to modes of their 
exercise as 2 to defeat the great end in view.“ 
1 if the question of the right of the e to order the 
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the officers and men thus enlisted are likewise in the militia does not 
alter the case in the least. It could hardly be urged that a citizen 
could not contract to serve the Nation because such service * ht = 
flict with some service the State, and par 6 en the 
State continued him in its service with 2 — 1 of his obliga- 
tion to the Federal Government in case o No such question was 
or could be raised when the National 8 ot all the States entered 
the, . service in 1898. 
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does not conflict with the views above given; indeed, the right to 
send the militia into foreign territory under conditions which would 
actually exist if Congress decided either to declare war on Mexico 
or intervene in its affairs, is conceded in this language of the opinion, 
which will be found on page 324: 5 

“The term to repel invasion’ may be, in some respects, more elastic 
in its meaning. Thus, if the militia were called into service of the 
General Government to ret an invasion, it wonld not be necessary to 
discontinue their use at the boundary line, but they might pursue and 
capture the invading force, even beyond that line, and just as the 
Regular Army might be used for that purpose. This may well be held 
to within the meaning of the term to repel invasion,’ 

“Then, too, if an armed force were assembled upon our border, so 
near and under circumstances which plainly indicated hostility and an 
intended invasion, this Government might attack and capture or defeat 
such forces, using either the Regular Army or the militia for that 

3 This also would be but one of the ways of repelling an 
n on.” 

It is respectfully submitted that a careful reading of the Constitution 
and the interpretation placed upon the powers it grants to Congress 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the cases of Houston v. 

oore (5 Wheat.) and Martin v. Mott (12 Wheat.) leaves no room 
for question as to the absolute power of that body to arganize, arm, 
discipline, and control the National Guard according to its own stand- 
ards, and to provide for its use within or without the country under 
any and all circumstances which will ever require the use of a force 
to supplement the Regular Establishment. Wvery argument against 
the use of the militia as a defensive force is based upon the Wicker- 
sham opinion, and yet when this opinion is read it will be found to 
affirm every proposition herein contended for. The trouble is that 
those who would know the law did not read the opinion, but took it 
for nted that the reply to a question predicated upon conditions 
which we all know as a practical proposition would never exist, an- 
swered the question which was in the public mind, whereas such live 
question was not asked or answered at all. The peculiar 1 
of the question propounded by the Secretary of War calling for an 
opinion upon an abstract proposition of law, based upon highly improb- 
ehis. if not an impossible, state of facts, certainly indicated a pur- 
pose not altogether compatible with peoc frankness. 

The militia system has enabled Switzerland to preserve her neutrality 
and Australia to send more than a hundred thousand troops to the 
Dardanelles, the splendid efficiency of which has been commented upon 
by friend and foe alike. The military system of these countries is 
identical with that of our militia system, save and except service there 
is compulsory, while here it is voluntary. Switzerland is composed 
of a number of Cantons, which are civil subdivisions corr nding to 
our States. Under the Swiss system each Canton raises and trains its 
own force and selects the officers therefor. The Cantons furnish the 
equipment and meet the other expenses of maintenance and are reim- 
bursed therefor by the General Government. The regular army of 
Switzerland consists of one brigadier general, a small general staff, 
and a woopy: Oparien The Swiss Government rn, — the sys- 
tem of training, but the Canton trains its own troops. The Australian 
system is the same, Australia is composed of a number of Provinces 
corresponding to our States, Each Province raises its own troops and 
selects the officers thereof. The authority of the general government 
over the militia of the Provinces is exactly the same as that of Con- 

ess over the militia.. Australia has no regular mans E As stated, 
n both these countries militia service is 5 while here it is 
voluntary. In Australia military drill and instruction is given in the 
public schools. 


Mr. MOON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rarney, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 10484, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and reso- 
lutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a 
citizen of Cuba; 3 

H. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy ; 

II. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion “ Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,” in 
the naval act approved March 3, 1915, available for the exten- 
sion of building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New 
York and Mare Island, Cal.; and 

H. R. 8233. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River, in the State of Ohio. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 900. An act amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. : 

- ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
-February 11, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of War submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation required by the War Department for the serv- 
ice of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 669), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 163), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5574) for the relief of David W. Stockstill ; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9657) granting a pension to Frances W. Rum- 
bolz; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8904) for the relief of A. M. and R. A. Darling; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, pnd memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11241) proyiding that street railway crossing policemen shall 
be made members of the Metropolitan police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, ete.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia $ 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 11242) creating an Army 
reserve; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 11243) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 
1911; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 11244) to provide for a 
site and public building at Philipsburg, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11245) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an auxiliary or field fish-cultural station on the 
Klamath River in the State of California; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11246) to 
reduce the mileage of Members of Congress, Resident Commis- 
sioners, and Delegates ; to the Committee on Mileage. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11247) to provide a mini- 
mum age for officers in the merchant marine; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 11248) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site for a public building at Stanford, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CHARLES: A bill (H. R. 11249) for deeper harbors 
on the Great Lakes as an adjunct of preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 11250) to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to provide for cooperation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture, the trades, industries, and home economics; to provide for 
cooperation with the States in the preparation of teachers of 
vocational subjects; and to authorize the appropriation of money 
and to regulate its expenditure ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11251) pro- 
viding for a survey with a view to cutting a channel from the 
Waccamaw River at Simmons’s landing to the ocean at Tubbs's 
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landing, Brunswick County, N. C.; to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11252) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,“ known as H. R. 28180, approved by the 
President March 4, 1913, in relation to the further improvement 
of the Allegheny River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11253) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at New Martinsville, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 11254) to conduct investiga- 
tions and experiments for ameliorating the damage wrought 
to the fisheries by predaceous fishes and aquatic animals; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 11255) to amend the inter- 
state-commerce act, giving and granting unto the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power and authority to fix and deter- 
mine rates, charges, and compensation to be allowed a con- 
trolled common carrier by the controlling common carrier; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 11256) to provide an industrial 
alcohol commission, under the general direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, devoted to aiding in developing denatured-alcohol 
production in farm distilleries and its use for light, heat, and 
power, and other industrial purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11257) author- 
izing an increase in the compensation of Federal civil-service em- 
ployees who at the time of the passage of this act are receiving 
less compensation than $900 per annum; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11258) to pro- 
vide for the sale and development of certain public lands and 
for the construction and maintenance of public roads; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
148) providing for the appointment of a commission to consider 
the need of and to report a plan for the revision of the navi- 
gation laws of the United States; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11259) granting an increase of 
pension to Eli Hancock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11260) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11261) for the relief of Mary 
S. Corbin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11262) for the relief of Mrs. O. D. Corbin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11263) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah L. Sheaff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11264) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Pross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11265) granting a pension to Rudolphus 
Cavanaugh ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11266) granting a pension to Mary Pavy; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sanford P. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11268) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11269) granting an increase of pension to 
Lovina Hissong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENNET: A bill (H. R. 11270) granting an increase 
of pension to David H. Tobin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11271) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Outcalt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11272) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Zombro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11273) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David B. Stockton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11274) granting 
a pension to Anna M. Dixson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11275) granting a pension 
to Eleanor T. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11276) for the relief of W. H. 
Flenniken, jr. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 11277) for the relief of the 
heirs of Edward S. Brown; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11278) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Kate Reaney Zeiss, 
administratrix of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas 
Reaney and Samuel Archbold, against the United States; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11279) granting a pension to John F. Cas- 
sedy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11280) for the relief of John F. Cassedy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 11281) for the relief of 
Charles K. Bolster; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 11282) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hampton B. Farmer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11283) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Charles M. Lewallen; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 11284) for the relief of the 
pela Piaf & Distillery Co., Gilroy, Cal.; to the Committee 
on 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11285) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Lamb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11286) for the issuance 
of a patent for certain Government land to Benjamin F. Robin- 
son and John Dows; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11287) granting an 
— of pension to Sarah J. Sadler; to the Committee on 

‘ensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11288) for the relief of S. S. Yoder; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11289) for the relief of the 
Jewish Foster Home (Inc.), of Washington, D. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 11290) for the relief of Henry 
P. Kinney ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11291) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett H. Howlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KTESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11292) to cor- 
rect the military records of the United States Army as to 
muster-in service of John A. Brimmer; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. $ 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 11293) for the relief of the 
Barkhausen Coal & Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph E. Wierman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11295) granting an increase 
of pension to Jackson Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11296) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Milam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 11297) granting 
an increase of pension to Elvira Pierce; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY : A bill (H. R. 11298) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11299) granting a pension to Flora I. 
Siggins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11800) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 11301) granting a pension to 
Charles Malley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11802) granting an 
increase of pension to Orlo G. F. Marvin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11303) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia A. Cliffe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11804) for 
the relief of Martha A. Moffitt; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11805) grant- 
ing a pension to Julia Bartman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 11806) granting a pension to 
Sarah K. Vail; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER; A bill (H. R. 11307) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Dumont; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11308) for the relief of Daniel Jordan; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H.-R. 11309) for the relief of Peter Gallagher; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11810) granting an increase of 
pension to Wallace Orcutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11311) granting a pension to 
D. J. Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bin (H. R. 11312) for the relief 
of J. H. Livingston; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11318) for the relief of Annie Martin; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 11314) granting a pension 
to Lydia S. Lowry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11315) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sylvia M. Cummings; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11316) for the relief of the 
University of Kansas; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11317) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Keeny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 11318) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marshall Furnald; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. x 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11819) for the relief of the 
heirs of Robert F. Moore; to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Methodist Episco- 

pal Chureh and citizens of Fulton, Mo., for national constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
Also (by request), memorial of Washington Retail Merchants 
Association urging that the referendum be submitted on the 
question of prohibition for the District; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
Washington, D. C., favoring a referendum on the question of 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Rev. E. O. Buxton and 55 
others, of Coshocton, Ohio; Rev. Carl Lautermilch and 93 others, 
of Savannah, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., pro- 
testing against the proposed law requiring revenue stamps to be 
placed on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Yellow Run Supply Co., Harry 
Goldstein, and Logan Supply Co., of Dunlo; Logan Valley Stove 
Co. (H. W. Black, manager) and Beaver Stove Co. (H. L. 
Heishman, manager), of Beaverdale; John H. Spangle, James- 
town Supply Co., Portage Supply Co., Roberts & Palmer, Bant- 
ley & Moore, A. B. Goldstein, Corner Drug Store, Griest & Anna, 
and J. W. Mock, of Portage, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BEALES: Petition of Logansville and Springfield 
Farmers’ Club, of Logansville, Pa., urging the delivery of mail 
on rural routes on holidays; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Horace A. Reeves, jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
urging passage of the Small bill, regulating compulsory pilotage 
on barges; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, petition of Trades Union Liberty League of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against passage of the national prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNET : Papers to accompany bill for relief of David 
H. Tobin; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Westville, N. J., 
for national constitutional prohibigion amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Westville, N. J., for national con- 
stitutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BURKE: Communication from Local Union Nu. 277 
of United Brewery Workmen, of Sheboygan, Wis., protesting 
against the passage of a constitutional amendment for national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petitions of citizens of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., relative to prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of sundry depositors in the 
banks of Kansas protesting against any stamp tax on bank 
checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of 71 citizens of Allegheny 
County, Pa., for amendment to the Constitution to express our 
national acknowledgment of Almighty God; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of New York Produce 
Exchange, against passage of United States grain grades bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Anna C. Henning, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 9814, relative to land of the Oregon & 
California Railway; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against Senate bill 
pi relative to liquor traffic; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Rochester Button Co. and Crosby 
Frisian Fur Co., of Rochester, N. Y., favoring tariff on dye- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Synod of the Province of the 
Southwest of Protestant Episcopal Church, favoring chapels at 
all Army posts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, United Spanish 
War Veterans, relative to bill for Army field clerks; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Louis W. Carlisle Camp, No. 56, United 
Spanish War Veterans, favoring preparedness ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, petitions of citizens of Wisconsin, against Senate bill 
1082, relative to liquor traffic ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, favoring passage of House bill 457, relative to 
vocational education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of J. H. Carnahan and 17 other resi- 
dents of Black River Falls, Wis., protesting against passage of 
Senate bill 901 and House bills 26, 677, 6823, and 6871, regarding 
goods manufactured by convict labor; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
W. H. Flenniken, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, against 
Senate bill 1082, relative to liquor traffic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of presidents and trustees of the 
Illinois State normal schools, favoring House bill 457—vocational 
education; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of H. M. Davis, Leslie 
Shedd, Richard Buffum, H. Ray Hall, and Pauline Roland of the 
first congressional district of Vermont, urging the adoption of 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Lancaster (Pa.) Branch 
National Security League, favoring preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Watertown Chamber of Commerce and 
Berkeley (Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, relative to railway-mail 
pay ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Lancaster (Pa.) Local Union, No. 206, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workmen of America, against 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions of Mayfield and Los Gatos, Cal., favoring censorship of 
moving pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 29 clerks in 
Pawtucket (R. I.) post office, favoring House bill 6915, for in- 
definite leave for aged employees of Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of citizens of Dannebrog, Howard 
County, and of Valley County, Nebr., against preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Oconto, Custer County, Nebr., 
favoring the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Federation of Trades Unions 
and City Council of York, Pa., favoring bill for indefinite leave of 
absence to aged employees of the Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Zanesville, Ohio, 
relative to railway mail pay; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Enterprise Furniture Co., of Glen Rock, Pa., 
and others, favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 14 members of Larkin Grange, No. 
1222, of Michigan, against militia or naval expansion or in- 
creased expenditures; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Branches of German-American Alliance, 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. e 

Also, petition of Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, relative 
to suspension of sections 3, 13, and 14 of seamen’s bill and 
creation of Federal shipping board; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petitions of Presbyterian Church, Edenburg; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brookville; Clarion South Church 
and 12 citizens; Methodist Episcopal Church and 26 citizens of 
Summerville; 26 citizens of Sligo; 4 of Indiana and Jefferson 
Counties; and 35 of Jefferson, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of Plantsville (Conn.) Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring establishment of a Fed- 
eral motion-picture commission ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Hermann Roser & Son, of Glastonbury, Conn., 
for House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of Hollinger Cutlery Co., of 
Fremont, Ohio, favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Circle of Fitchville and 
First Universalist Sunday School of Norwalk, all in the State of 
Ohio, favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee 
on Education, 

Also, petition of First Universalist Sunday School of Nor- 
walk and Methodist Episcopal Church of Fitchville, all in the 
State of Ohio, relative to amending pure food and drugs law; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Fitchville Union Sunday School and Metho- 
dist Episcopal Circle of Fitchville; 24 citizens of Fremont; 26 
of Pemberville; citizens of Tiffin; Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School of New London; United Brethren Church of Fremont; 
First Presbyterian Sunday School of Fremont, all in the State 
of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First Universalist Sunday School of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. POWERS: Memorial of John G. Eve Post, No. 221, 
Grand Army of the Republic, asking that the peace of our coun- 
try be safeguarded by having the strongest and best Navy in the 
world; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of directors of New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, asking that the question of railway mail pay be 
referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission for settle- 
ment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Rev. E. J. Goodell, Homer M. 
Labare, Maud Gilmore, Gertrude Hobbs, Mrs. Cecil Cashman, 
Kate Lillie, Augusta Cashman, Henry Cashman, Alfred Floyd, 
Lynn Hof, Harry DeLong, Arthur Goodell, Cornelia McPherson, 
Mrs. Essie Hutchins, Mrs. Maria Welch, Mrs. E. E. Hoobs, Mrs. 
Florence Voree, Mrs. Arthur Goodell, Mrs. Ed Cubit, Mr. Ed 
Cubit, W. W. McKinney, Mr. Gilda Arnold, Mrs. Edna Smald, 
F. L. Curry, Mrs. Grace Curry, Eldworth Curry, Mrs. S. Curry, 
W. II. Coolidge, Mrs. W. II. Coolidge, L. L. McKinney, Mrs. W. W. 
McKinney, Miss Sylvia McPherson, Miss Hazel Hindes, Miss 
Lottie Bond, E. E. Hobbs, Julia Dengate, Maggie McBreson, 
Mrs. Sarah Stafford, Mrs. R. S. Stafford, Carrie Goodell, Alonzo 
N. Hall, Mrs. Cora M. McKinney, Charles Goodell, Mrs. E J. 
Goodell, and Ruth Goodell, all of Ellenburg Center, N. Y., 
fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Papers to accompany House bill 11239, 
granting an increase of pension to Amelia S. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Central Labor Union of 
Portsmouth, N. H., against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. < 

Also, petitions of First Methodist Episcopal Church of Laconia 
and Endeavor Society and Sunday school of First Christian 


Church of Newton, N. H., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petitions of Schenectady (N. Y.) Board of 
Trade, favoring deeper harbors on Great Lakes as adjunct for 
preparedness; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Wallingford, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Wallingford Branch of the Congressional 
Union for woman suffrage for the passage of the Sutherland- 
Mondell amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of J. M. Eberle and 
74 others of Kulm, N. Dak., favoring embargo on arms, etc.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


Fray, February 11, 1916. 
(Continuation of the legislative day of Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1916.) 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled in executive session at 12 o'clock 
meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

After 2 hours and 55 minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened, 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which the 
Secretary will state. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act aJ- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and tue following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Norris Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Husting O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Beckham James Oliver Smoot 
Borah Johnson, Me. Page Sterling 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Stone 
Broussard Jones Pittman Sutherland 
ryan Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Chamberlain Lane ,Pomerene Thomas 
Clap) Lea, Tenn Ransdell Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. od ge Robinson Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Saulsbury Walsh 
Colt McLean Shafroth Warren 
Curtis Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shields Works 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. 
Gronna Newlands, Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (S. DOC. NO. 318). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, calling attention to 
the fact that Senate bill No. 1082, to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, contains no provision permitting the execu- 
tive departments of the Government to receive, store in the 


District of Columbia, or issue grain alcohol for medicinal pur- 


to Government stations outside the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and ordered to be printed. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, lists of papers, documents, and so forth, 
on the files of the Navy Department which are not needed in 
the transaction of the public business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest. The communication and accom- 
panying papers will be referred to the Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the Chair appoints the Senator from Washington 
IMr. Jones] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate. The 
Secretary will notify the House of Representatives of the ap- 
pointment thereof. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4701, An act to establish in the War Department and in 
the Navy Department, respectively, a roll, designated as “ the 
Army and Navy medal of honor roll,” and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster's and medical sup- 
plies for the relief of destitute persons in the districts over- 
flowed by the ?"*ssissippi River and its tributaries. 

The message also returned to the Senate in compliance with 
its request the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to receive for instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes 
Gavilán, a citizen of Cuba. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 1,000 tents and 1,000 
cots for the use of the encampment of the United Confederate 
Veterans to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1916, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of the District of Columbia, praying for Fed- 
eral censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of the District of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce, of Washington, D. C., pray- 
ing for a referendum vote on the question of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of a civic convention, held at 
Lihue, island of Kauai, Territory of Hawali, praying for an 
appropriation for the construction of a breakwater at Nawiliwili, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Ansonia Elec- 
trical Co., of Ansonia, Conn., praying for the imposition of a 
duty on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. ` 

He also presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Congregational Church of East Hampton, the Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union of Plantsville, and of sundry citi- 


zens of East Hampton, all in the State of Connecticut, praying 
for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wellsville, N. X., praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 2 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Castile, 
N. V., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Daniel Wile and Nathan 
Stegerwold, of Buffalo, N. V., and the petition of Henry F. 
Eifert, of New York City, N. X., praying for the imposition of 
a duty on dyestuffs, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of the Berks County Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association, of Reading; the Trades Union 
Liberty League, of Pittsburgh; and of various local unions of 
the United Brewery Workmen, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch National Security 
League of Lancaster, Pa., and a petition of Lieutenant James H. 
Hoskinson Camp, No. 31, United Spanish War Veterans, of Erie, 
Pa., praying for an increase in armaments, which were referred 
to.the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

He also presented a petition of the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the repeal of the import 
duty on raw sugar after May 1, 1916, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


He also presented a petition of Camp No. 52, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of Norristown, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to pension widows and orphans of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Council No. 190, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, of Forty Fort, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Dyers and Cleaners’ Asso- 
ciation of Allegheny County, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for an 
investigation into the increase in the price of gasoline and 
naphtha, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mount Jack- 
son, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Hartford; the Mill Plain Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Danbury; and of the Beaver Brook 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Danbury, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Hammond Camp No. 5, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of New Britain, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and orphans 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Second 
Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union, Brewery Work- 
men, of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. Suivery) from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions submitted a report (No. 125) accompanied 
by a bill (S. 4399) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
which was read twice by its title, the bill being a substitute 
for the following Senate bills heretofore referred to that com- 
mittee: 

S. 93. Joanna E. Kiley. 

S. 94. John Denton. 

S. 98. Jacob Boyd. 

S. 100. Stephen W. Cottingham. 

S. 101. Samuel Franklin, Ir. 

Robert Posey. 

. Zachariah V. Purdy. 

„ Helen Morgan. 

. Abraham Smith. 

. Joseph H. Wilson. 

. John Snider. 

. Mary J. Thompson, t 
John C. McNaight. 

. Maria L. Roraback, 

. Elizabeth Turner, 

2 Mary F. Weed. 

S. 227. Lovina S. Remington. 
Grace S. Wood. 

Mary E. Starr. 
James K. Stebbins, 
Carrie M. Pierce. 
Lucy A. Pond. 

Jennie E. Puffer. 
Jerome S. Manchester, 
Mary G. Fox. 

Mary L. Case. 

Ervin Nye. 

Stephen Johnson. 
James Kephart. 
George C. Jones. 
James W. Lankford. 
. Victoria G. McFadden, 
Anna Paden. 

Sarah H. White. 
Cyrus F. Martin. 
Mary M. Clark. 
Martin L. Fisher. 
David R. Miller. 
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. Artemisia McCowen, 
. Joel T. Booz. f 
Daniel M. Banks. 

. Matilda Bennett. 

. Charity E. Smith, 
Alfred Hooker. 
Henry L. Miller. 

. Leroy F. Morse. 

. John Ensley Hixon, 
. Henry Gathman. 

. John W. W. Craig. 
. Dewitt C. Burns, 

5. John M. Barber. 

. Charles Thurston. 

. Charles A. Holmes. 
„ Frank S. Mildram, 
Ella Farnum. 

. John E. Gilmore. 

. John B. Goodie. 

. Jonas H. Munson, 

. Elmer M. Yocom. 

. Sarah J. Alling. 

. Charlotte A. Avery. 
. Jane A. Babcock. 

. Abbie C. Boardman, 
Martha Crumb. 
Mary Moriarty. 
Nellie R. Palmer. 

. Ethan S. Anderson. 
$. John A. Smith. 

. Emma McCue. 

. Mary E. Brown. 

. Clementine Williams, 
. John W. Detwiler. 
. Joseph E. Clough. 

„ Virgil D. Keaton. 

. Mollie B. Crawford. 
. Zephaniah Roberts. 
. Mary ©. Scheliner, 
Peter Williams. 

. Oliver E. Durrant. 
2. Ellen Conley. 

. Merritt. J. Hedges. 

. Julia Jackson. 

. Wiliam K. Griffith. 
. Mary R. Strayer. 
Theodore A, Cox. 

. Mary S. Underhill. 
Richard Whitten, 

. Louise Tischer, 

. Melissa J. Chandler, 
2. Clara A. Estes. 

. Henry S. Moulton. 
. Ida M. McLaughlin. 
Michael Hickey. 

. Benjamin F. Clifford, 
David Walker. 

. Andrew A. Holmes. 


wenezer Watson. 


. William O. White. 
. Ella Le Suer. 

. Jacob Schmidt. 

. Zernah A. Newell. 
2. Robert O. Jones. 

. William J. Cottrell. 
. James A. McAllister, 
. Edward Mason. 

. Lucy L. Wessels. 

. Balser Minges. 

. Edward L. Curtis. 

. Elizabeth Sparling. 
5. George W. Holdson. 
Madeline Smith. 

. Lemuel Emmerson, 
. James Mosier. 

. Charles M. Smilie. 
William C. Doak. 

. Joseph C. Tousley. 
2. Minnie Holz. 

. Daniel C. Ehrhart. 
7. Isaac Conner. 
Auna S. Weaver. 

. Sarah R. Anderson. 
3. Stephen B. Garrigus. 
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8295. George F. Edmunds, 
3305. Olive L. Baldwin. 
3362. Gorham Tufts. 
3364. William H. Taylor. 
3413. Ernest E. M. Vinton, 
S. 3415. Joseph M. Elliott. 
S. 3456. Charles A. Pepper. 
S. 3497. James L. Zeigler. 
S. 3501. Zenas R. Detwiler. 
S. 3530. Ozro F. Walker. 

S. 3534. Nancy Miller. 

S. 3545. Garrett C. Brewer. 
S. 3548. John M. Rupert. 

S. 3601. Robert C. Young. 
S. 3629. Thomas Mullen (alias Maloney), 
S. 3637. Lewis W. Graham. 

S. 3667. John C. Gray. 

S. 3668. Hanson Hutchings, jr. 

S. 3711. Oliver P. Lockhart. 

S. 3739. James Gallagher. 

S. 3850. William P. McCartney. 

. William Wright, 

. Teodora Antonia Baca de Martinez, 
. Rosa L. Tobin. 

Sophia E. Bissonett. 

. Ellen A, Sheehan. 

George W. Miller. 

Henry Collett. 

. Martha A. White. 

Henry T. Raymond. 

. William Blair. 

247. Eliza P. Gullihur. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3908) to 
amend an act relating to the Publie Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, approved March 4, 1913, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 127) thereon. 

He also, from the sume committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3023) to emancipate from certain disabilities children 
who have judgments of conviction for crime of record against 
them in the juvenile court of the District of Columbia, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 126) thereon. 
Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3191) to amend section 
1342 and chapter 6, Title XIV, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 180) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
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submitted reports thereon: : 

S. 741. A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of John H. Armstrong (S. Rept. 129); 

S. 1818. A bill to correct the military record of Nelson T. 
Saunders (S. Rept. 131) ; and 

S. 2564. A bill correcting the military record of Abram II. 
Johnson (S. Rept. 128). 

Mr. TILLMAN submitted a report (No. 115) to accompany 
the bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the manufacture of 
armor. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4391) granting a pension to Edwin C. Gasque; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4392) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Wyckoff (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4393) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
M. Bryant (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4894) granting an increase of pension to Philip J. 
Wickard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4395) granting an increase of pension to Samuel D. 
Sherman (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4896) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Patrick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 4397) granting a pension to Cora E. Gossin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4398) for the refund of excess duties on steel 
blooms; to the Committee on Claims. š 


following bills, reported them severally with an amendment and“ 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

~A bill (S. 4400) to execute the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of the heirs of William Pollock, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 4401) to conduct investigations and experiments for 
ameliorating the damage wrought to the fisheries by predaceous 
fishes and aquatic animals; te the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4402) for the relief of John Wood (with accompany- 
ing papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 4403) granting a pension to Della W. Crane (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4404) to amend “An act providing for the reap- 
praisement of certain suburban lots in the town site of Port An- 
geles, Wash.,” approved May 2, 1906; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands, 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 4405) for the relief of Frances A. Bliss; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4406) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Fernald ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 4407) for the relief of George W. Wood, late a com- 
mander in the United States Navy (with accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4408) granting to the State of Colorado land in said 
State for the use and benefit of the public schools and State Uni- 
versity of the State of Colorado; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4409) granting an increase of pension to Ann Ken- 
nedy (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4410) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
Slippey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, : 

ty Mr. LEA of Tennessee: 
_ A bill (S. 4411) increasing the number of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4412) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved 
January 16, 1883, and all acts amendatory thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Oflices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4418) granting a pension to Mary E. Ferrell; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4414) carrying into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of T. L. Love, surviving 
partner of Robert Love & Son; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4415) to authorize the president and directors of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co. to lay a gas main in and along the 
Conduit Road from a point beginning at the existing gas main, in 
the Foxhall and the Conduit Roads, to the District line; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $600,000 for building ways, sheds, and machinery neces- 
sary to complete the equipment of the Puget Sound Navy Yard 
for the construction of battleships and other naval vessels, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the naval appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SHAFROTH submitted an amendment providing for the 
establishment of an international tribunal or tribunals com- 
petent to secure peaceful determinations of all international 
disputes, ete.. intended to be proposed by him to the naval ap- 
proprintion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50.000 to acquire a site at or near the town of Pem- 
broke, Robeson County, N. C., and cause to be erected thereon 
suitable buildings for a school for the Indians in that county, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3950) governing 
hours ot labor and mileage of railway postal clerks, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
ordered to be printed. 
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NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a few days ago I gave notice 
that I would address the Senate to-day after the routine morn- 
ing business on the question of a national child-labor law. 
With the permission of the Senate, I desire to postpone my re- 
marks until Monday next, when, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business, I shall address the Senate on the same subject. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 4701. An act to establish in the War Department and 
in the Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as 
“the Army and Navy medal of honor roll,” and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


CARLOS HEVIA Y REYES GAVILAN. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Seuate 
Senate joint resolution 81, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a 
citizen of Cuba, which has been returned from the House of 
Representatives at the request of the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the joint resolution be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FLOODS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical sup- 
plies for the relief of destitute persons in the districts over- 
flowed by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized, in bis discretion, to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and 
supplies pertaining to the Quartermaster’s and Medical Departments 
of the Army from any stores now on hand, as he may deem necessary 
for the temporary relief of destitute persons in need of the same in the 
districts overflowed by the recent floods of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries under such regulations for the care and — of articles 
not consumed in the use as he may deem necessary. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. £ 


RAILROAD LANDS IN ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, OR CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask that the water-power 
bill be temporarily laid aside for the immediate consideration of 
the bill which I send to the desk. The Secretary of the Interior 
requests the passage of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. If it will not displace the unfinished business, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. NELSON. Temporarily laid aside for the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Only. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to temporarily 
laying aside the unfinished business? The Chair hears none. 
The Senator from Kansas asks unanimous consent for the present - 
consideration of a bill the title of which will be stated by the 
Secretary. 

The SECRETARY. Senate bill 3391, a bill to amend an act 
entitled “An act for the relief of Indians occupying railroad 
lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or California,” approved March 
4, 1913. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It extends for a period 
of two years from and after the 4th day of March, 1916, all of 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act for the relief of Indians 
occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or California,” 
approved March 4, 1913. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the report in 
this case be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 
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The report, submitted by Mr. Conrrs January 27, 1916, is as 
follows: 


Mr. Conris, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report (to At e . 8891) : 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the Dill 
(S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief of Indians 
occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or Califo: ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, after having + — the same very careful con- 
sideration, reports the same back recommends that the same do 
pass without amendment. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends the passage of the bill 
and su ts the including of more lands in New Mexico and Arizona, 
but no ving had time to consider the effect of the adding of more 
land, pony committee have concluded that it would be best not to do 
so until further information could be obtained on the question. The 
letter of the Secretary of the Interlor recommending the passage of this 
bill is hereto attached. marked “ Exhibit A.“ 

The act to be extended by the bill reads as follows, to wit: 


[Public, No. 438.] 


(S. 5674.) 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to request of the present claimant 
under any railroad land grant a relinquishment or reconveyance of any 
lands situated within the States of Arizona, New Mexico, or California 
passing under the grant which are shown to have occupied for 

ve years or more by an Indian entitled to recelve the tract in alot- 
ment under existing law but for the grant to the railroad company, 
and upon the execution and filing of such relinquishment or reconyey- 
ance the lands shall thereupon become available for allotment, and 
the company relinquishing or reconveying shall be entitled to select 
within a period of three years after the approval of this act and have 
atented to it other vacant nonmineral, nontimbered, surveyed public 

nds of equal area and value situated in the same State, as may be 
agreed 7 — by the Secretary of the Interior, provided that the total 
area of d that may be exchanged under the provisions of this act 
shall not exceed 3,000 acres in Arizona, 16,000 acres in New Mexico, and 
5,000 acres in California, 

Approved March 4, 1913. 


— 


Exurpir A. 
JANUARY 21, 1916. 


My Dran SENATOR: I have received yos letter of iani 11, re- 

questing a report on S. 3391, being a bill to amend an act entitled “An 

act for the rellef of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona and 

New 1 California.” which was approved March 4, 1913 (87 
. dey . 

The original act eee a means whereby Indians occupying lands 
within railroad land-grant areas in Arizona, New Mexico, or California, 
who have resided on a particular tract for five years or more, may re- 
eeive the said tract as an allotment, if otherwise entitled, upon the 
execution and filing of a relinquishment 8 railroad com y. The 
act further pe es that the area to reconveyed to the United 
States for allotment purposes shall not exceed 3 acres in Arizona, 
16,000 acres in New Mexico, and 5,000 acres in California. 

Commissioner Sells advises me that many A peering allottees have 
taken advantage of the act to have confirmed to them the lands that 
they have been occupying for years, and that at this time more than 
the area authorized to be taken in New Mexico, namely, 16,000 acres, 
have been nopia for; that for this reason it has been necessary for 
the General nd Office to suspend action en some applications filed in 
that State, with the view to their final disallowance unless some of 
the prior applicants are ascertained not to be entitled to allotment. 

The records of the Indian Office show also that the area applied 
for in Arizona exceeds the authorized area by possibly 2,000 acres. No 
aaas 3 applications will be filed or are already filed in the local 
and offices. 

The area provided for in California eee’ will be sufficient, as 
there has been difficulty in obtaining e consent of the land-grant 
road in that State mainly affected by the act to 8 
suggest that S. 3391 be amended by a proviso substantially as follows: 

“That there may be exchanged under the provisions of the act named 
herein a total area not ex ing 10,000 acres in Arizona and 25,000 
ai in New Mexico.” 

e p 


I therefore 


Cordially, yours, 
Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I understand that Senate bill 
3331 was temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was laid aside by unanimous con- 
sent only to take up this one measure, and therefore it is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I ask the Senate to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he will not consent to have the bill laid aside tem- 
porarily to permit the consideration of the calendar, under 
Rule VIII, of bills to which there is no objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was asking whether the Senator from Tennes- 
see would object. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But anybody can object. It takes 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I prefer to proceed with the unfinished busi- 
ness. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from Tennessee 
yielding the floor? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am not. I am asking to proceed with 
Senate bill 3331, the unfinished business. It will not take a 
great deal of time for me to finish my remarks on this bill, and 
I desire to proceed at this time. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of dams across navigable waters,” 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 
23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and development 
of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, 


[Mr. SHIELDS resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on the calendar day of Wednesday. The entire speech is 
printed in the Appendix. ] 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to submit 
some observations on this bill, but I do not wish to delay the 
bill at all, and I would rather see the bill proceeded with and 
passed without a speech, if that can be done, i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida permit me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In order that we may proceed in an or- 
derly way, and make some progress with this bill, I suggest 
that it now be read, section by section, for amendment, and 
when we reach a section where debate is desired, and amend- 
ment is to be offered, that we shall stop there and consider 
that question, settle it, and go on. I think we would make 
more progress in that way, and I think it would be much more 
satisfactory to consider the measure in that way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to 
have that procedure adopted. I was only proposing now to use 
up the time in submitting my observations, on the assumption 
that there were other Senators who desired to discuss the bill, 
perhaps, at some later time, and that I might be conserving the 
time of the Senate by submitting my remarks at this time, but 
I had a great deal rather do whatever is necessary to speed the 
progress of the bill than take up any time in discussing it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I like the suggestion of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. In all reasonable 
probability, a large number of amendments will be offered to 
this bill. I myself have some which I desire to submit for the 
consideration of the Senate, It is just possible, indeed it is 
not at all unlikely, that after the bill is perfected it will be- 
come unnecessary to discuss a great many features; and then, 
too, I think it would be very much more to the point if the dis- 
cussion were directed to the amendments as they are pro 
from time to time; and I am very sure they will develop what- 
ever 8 in prineiple there may be among us concerning 
the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Evidently there is no great desire to hear 
me discuss the bill. So I am perfectly willing to have it read 
section by section, although I think that has been done, and I 
think it is open to amendment now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope the Senator from Florida does not 
suppose for a moment that I or any other Senator would not be 
delighted to hear him discuss this bill in every respect, and, 
with that in view, I withdraw my suggestion. My only idea 
was that if we proceeded as I have suggested when we reached 
a section where a Senator cared to discuss any of its provisions 
he could have all the time he might think necessary for that 


purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read and there 
are committee amendments now pending. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand the bill has been read, but 
my proposition was that the bill be read section by section for 
amendment. a 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the suggestion is a good one. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. However, I withdraw that suggestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER: The Senator, of course, will recognize 
that I was speaking rather humorously than otherwise, but I 
think the bill has been rend, and, as the Chair suggests, the 
question now is on the amendments offered by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are certain committee amend- 
ments, and it has been the uniform practice of the Senate first 
to consider committee amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, I should think we had better proceed 
with those amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
that I do not believe we would gain anything by reading the 
bill, because there are Senators who desire to offer amendments 
who at present are out of the city, and when they return to 
the Senate—and I think they will be here to-morrow\or, in any 
event, on Monday—they would certainly desire to offer the 
amendments in which they are interested. If we are going to 
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take up the amendments, I think we ought first to take up the 
committee amendments, as suggested by the Chair. I can not 
sce why the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] should not 
now proceed with his remarks on the Dill, as I take it for 


granted that he desires to discuss the principle of the bill, what 


the bill is for, the object of it, and not to confine himself to 
any one amendment that may be offered. I believe that the 
Senator ought to proceed now with what he has to say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have withdrawn my 
suggestion and it is not now before the Senate. The Senator 
from Florida is at liberty now to proceed to discuss the bill 
generally or anything pertaining to it or anything outside of it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is frequently the practice 
when a bill is taken up to ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the formal reading of the bill and simply to read it for 
amendment, the committee amendments to be first considered ; 
but that was not done in this case. The bill has been once read 
in full, and now in regular order, according to custom, it would 
be proper to read the bill for the purpose of amendment. The 
bill is entitled to be taken up section by section for amend- 
ment, and to be read for that purpose. Of course I am not say- 
ing this to interfere with what the Senator from Florida desires 
to do. I am a member of the subcommittee on the bill, but for 
the purpose of expediting its consideration, while I could speak 
on it in a general way, I have concluded not to say anything 
except where it is necessary to discuss amendments which may 
be offered to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I had understood that several 
Senators wished to address themselves to the bill, not only upon 
the merits of particular provisions of the bill but upon the 
general advantages and necessities of legislation of this char- 
acter, and it was for that reason that I did not move to have 
it read section by section for amendment. I do not wish to do 
so while Senators wish to address the Senate upon the subject 
of the general merits of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is evident that there will 
be amendments offered to this bill and that there will be some 
considerable discussion of it. In view of what has been said I 
would at this time feel that I was not trespassing and, perhaps. 
not taking up unnecessarily the time of the Senate if I submitted 
some general observations with respect to the conditions in the 
country with regard to the need of legislation of this char- 
acter. Therefore I want to say that this bill, in my judgment, 
is a most important measure; that it relates to one of the great- 
est natural resources of the country and to the means and 
methods of developing that resource. 

Mr. President, the utilization of running water as an industrial 
force began in very remote times. It is a curious historical fact 
that the water mill was first invented by King Mithridates, in 
Cappadocia, about the year 70 B. C. Its use spread rapidly 
through Italy, and it is doubtless true that the invention was 
carried by the Romans to Scotland. At any rate, according to 
Trish tradition, Cormac got his millwright from Scotland about 
250 A. D., and it appears the water mill has existed in Ireland 
from that day to this. 

Among the earliest enterprises in this country we find the 
shoal or the dam and the constructed flume carrying the water 
to an overshot wheel with gearing attached, revolving stones 
grinding corn and wheat. Later came the woolen mill, the cotton 
gin, and other application of the power. Then came improvement 
on these mills, turbine wheels, and more extended use. 

It was not until recent times, however, that the possibilities 
of this natural resource began to take hold upon our apprecia- 
tion. We never seemed to grasp the full meaning of the prin- 
ciple, if we had really figured it out, that 1 foot of water falling 
9 feet ench second gives 1 truck horse power. Knowing that, 
the next inquiry is, What is that worth in doilars and cents? 
Generally speaking, we find it is worth $35. This makes it in- 
teresting, and we proceed to the next inquiry, Where and how 
can we find the conditions, ready-made, out of which we ean 
obtain this power? That question is easily answered. We only 
wonder that men have not long ago rushed to these opportunities 
even as they hurried to the gold fields. 

The conditions are found in a greater or less degree in every 
State of the Union, but I propose to refer particularly to some 
right here in the Appalachian chain. ‘They have been here 
through the centuries, and will be here as long us the sun shines, 
winds blow, and rain falls. That is the feature especially at- 
tractive and valuable about these gifts of nature—they are ever- 
lasting. All man has to do is to put them to his service. He is 
learning to do that with effect, and the more he studies and 
works to that end the more the field brondens, both in respect 
to the development of this energy and the uses to which it can 
be applied. 


What is said regarding the Appalachian chain applies and 
is true as to other portions of the country where water is flow- 
ing in any considerable volume from a higher elevation to a lower 
one. But I shall confine these observations to the region immedi- 
ately about and to the south of the District of Columbia, because 
I have some knowledge based on personal investigations regard- 
ing the conditions in that section. 

The discoveries in connection with electricity, its generation, 
transmission, and application, have increased many times the 
availability and value of the water powers. 

Horsepower generated by electric power produced by the 
waters from rivers, creeks, and streams whose sources are found 
in these mountains, potential in Virginia, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia, not to mention other States 
through which they flow, but with diminished fall, on their way 
to the Atlantic and the Gulf, will make this Appalachian 
region the most marvelous manufacturing area on this con- 
tinent. Here we have the even and abundant rainfall, making 
the power available every day of the year, because the winters 
are not cold enough to freeze the waters, and these rivers never 
go dry. 

Direct water power and steam power will eventually give 
way—that is the tendency—to hydroelectric power. The first 
is wasteful and localized. Steam power is more costly. Hydro- 
electric is as economical as steam if the coal costs nothing. 
By it the power can be transmitted 200 miles with small dimi- 
nution. Think of transmitting millions of tons of coal on an 
electric wire hundreds of miles and doing the work of thou- 
sands of men that distance from the generating plant! 

From Hales Bar, near Chattanooga, from Ocoee River, near 
Cleveland, this power is now being sent 180 miles into Nash- 
ville, and there, as well as in Chattanooga, Knoxville, Cleve- 
land, and other cities, turns the wheels of factories, runs trac- 
tion lines, and furnishes light and heat as needed. 

Recently I saw at Rockwood, Tenn., iron furnaces which had 
been in continuous operation since 1865. This has no direct 
bearing on our subject, except in so far as it indicates some of 
the natural resources of the country. At Knoxville we visited 
at midnight marbleworks which had been in operation day and 
night without interruption for 10 years—employing electric 

wer. 
aA Tennessee there has been enormous development in water 
power, The United States Census Bureau, according to a census 
taken in 1908, gives at that time the number of water wheels in 
operation in the State as 2,160, the distribution and horsepower 
developed being as follows: ` 


The era of hydroelectric development and of long-distance 
power transmission, however, did not begin until 1912. Accord- 
ing to Bulletin No. 17, by J. A. Switzer, hydroelectric engineer, 
issued in 1914, seven water wheels, capable of developing 29,200 
horsepower, were put into operation in 1912. During 1913 14 
more wheels, with a capacity of 63,000 horsepower, were added. 
Four additional wheels, with a capacity of 16,000 horsepower, 
were to be installed at Hules Bur, and it is stated that during 
the year 1914 construction would begin on a plant of 8,000 horse- 
power on the Little Tennessee. Since that report the Hales Bar 
project has been completed, and is referred to later. 

Mention is made in the report of the project on the Hiawas- 
see River, in Clay County, N. C., being the project of the 
Carolina-Tennessee Power Co., and which contemplated the 
building of two plants about 15 miles apart, with a combined 
rating of 50,000 horsepower, each dam to be 150 feet high and 
1,200 feet long and each creating a lake about 15 miles in length. 
The location is approximately GO miles south of Knoxville, 65 
miles east of Chattanooga, and 100 miles north of Atlanta. 

Important power companies, as given by Mr. Switzer, are— 

First. The Tennessee Power Co., with an authorized capital 
of $50,000,000 preferred stock and $20,000,000 common stock, 
the bond issue to be $50,000,000, and the project owned, accord- 
ing to the report at that time, consisted of the 25,000-horsepower 
hydroelectric plant on the Ocoee River at Parksville, Tenn., now 
in operation, the transmission line of this plant by way of 
Cleveland to Chattanooga, and from Cleveland to Knoxville, and 
from Cleveland to the Georgia line; the Great Falls site and 
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reservation, at the junction of the Caney Fork and Collins 
Rivers, near Rock Island, Tenn., eapable of development of 
80.000 horsepower ; two sites on the Ocoee River in addition to 
the first named, one capable of development of 16,000 horsepower 
end the other of 80,000 horsepower. 

Last May I visited Hales Bar and saw a completed 40-foot 
dam, which makes navigable the Tennessee River for some 35 
miles and produces hydroelectric power of 58,800 horsepower, 
which is transmitted over 150 miles. 

I also saw the development on the Ocoee River, the first dam 
being 125 feet high, developing 20,000 horsepower. Some 15 
miles up the river the power plant is located near the bed of 
the stream and the water is lifted 250 feet and carried through 
a flume 14 feet wide and 9 feet deep, a distance of 6 miles along 
the rocky cliffs, and then shot 250 feet into turbines generating 
25,000 horsepower. Further development is taking place up 
the stream. Electric current is now carried to Nashville, a 
distance of 180 miles, with very little loss of power in trans- 
mission. 

The Hales Bar development is located 20 miles below Chat- 
tanooga by road, 33 miles as the river winds. The capacity of 
the dam is 58,800 horsepower. Total length of the dam, in- 
cluding the lock, is 2,500 feet. The jock chamber measures 60 
feet wide and 312 feet long. The concrete spillway measures 
1.200 feet in length; power house, 350 feet long. The lock 
gates measure 58 feet in height and are operated by electric 
motors. Construction was begun in October, 1905, and the com- 
pletion of the plant was announced November 13. 1913. The 
dam was luit under the supervision of Government engineers 
by Mr. Anthony N. Brady, of New York, and the company has 
the use of the power for a term of 99 years. This dam makes 
navigable the river to and beyond Chattanooga. The lock lets 
down the boats and they proceed below as they did before the 
dam was built. The hydroelectric energy generated by the de- 
velopment is transmitted to cities over 150 miles away for 
service there. 

WATAUGA POWER CO. 

It appears the first development of the Watauga Power Co. 
was contemplated in September, 1911, and it was the first large 
hydroelectric plant to go into operation in Tennessee. It is 
situated on the Watauga River, about 6 miles from Elizabeth- 
ton. The dam is of Cyclopean concrete, 50 feet high above low 
water. The installation is designed to consist of three units, 
developing 1,600 horsepower each. 

THE TENNESSEE EASTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


This deyelopment was completed in 1914, and consists of a 
dam and power house on the Nolichucky River 9 miles south 
of Greenville. The dam is 39 feet high and develops 3.600 
horsepower. 

The projected developments mentioned in this report are, to 
wit: 

First. The Tennessee Hydroelectric Co., chartered April, 1912, 
proposes to develop all the power afforded by the Clinch and 
Powell Rivers, both in Tennessee and Virginia. The plan con- 
templates the erection of five dams—No. 1, 40 feet high, across 
the Clinch River, just above the mouth of the Emory River; 
No. 2, 60 feet high, on the Clinch River, just above the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad crossing; No. 3, 150 feet high, on the 
Clinch River, just above Island Ford; No. 4, 260 feet high, on 
the Powell River, just above the Southern Railway bridge, in 
Claiborne County; No. 5, 260 feet high, on the Clinch River, 
between Claiborne and Grainger Counties. The plan contem- 
plates the expenditure of $20,000,000, and the development will 
aggregate 400,000 horsepower. 

THE ALUMINUM co. OF AMERICA, 

This company has been acquiring title to power rights and 
riparian privileges on the Little Tennessee River from Frank- 
lin, N. C., a distance of 65 miles, to a point 25 miles south of 
Maryville, Tenn. It has also acquired tributary streams, to wit, 
the Cheoah, the Tuckaseegee, and the Nanahala Rivers. There 
is a fall of some 1,200 feet on the Little Tennessee River alone, 
and the development of power will exceed 400,000 horsepower. 

FRENCH BROAD RIVER POWER CO. 

This company proposes to develop 30,000 horsepower at a site 
on the French Broad River, about 5 miles from Knoxville. It 
contemplates building a dam 70 feet high, causing slack water 
a distance of 24 miles. The location and plans for the dam 
must be submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the Secretary of War. 

The United States Geological Survey has undertaken to make 
æ water-power survey of the Doe River, in connection with the 
State geological survey. Enough has been done to establish 
the fact that Doe River has good water-power potentialities, 


and to show that there are many excellent power sites and 
storage sites of moderate capacity on that river. 

Some big things have been done since this report was pub- 
lished, even within the past two years, and yet this development 
is just beginning. It means an industrial progress exceeding 
all expectations. 

We are dealing necessarily in a condensed sort of way with the 
use being made of rivers and streams in the development of 
hydroelectric power and with its demonstrated possibilities. 

This particular resource abounding in the Appalachian region 
is of inestimable economic value. Its unfolding has begun, Its 
development and utilization means adding enormous manufac- 
turing enterprises to the agricultural South, and an industrial 
ang commercial advancement beyond our most sanguine calcula- 

ons. 

ALABAMA. 


Let us glance at the situation in Alabama next. Alabama is 
extremely fortunate in the number and extent of her water 
powers and their location, with reference to transportation by 
rail and water. 

Existing development and possibilities will be found on the 
Tallapoosa River and tributaries, Coosa River and tributaries, 
Alabama River and tributaries, Cahaba River and tributaries, 
Black Warrior River and tributaries, Tombigbee River and tribu- 
taries, and the Tennessee River. 

In the document entitled Water Powers of Alabama,” and so 
forth, by Benjamin M. Hall, issued by the Department of the 
Interior, United States Geological Survey, 1904, it is stated that 
two large water powers have recently been developed on the 
Tallapoosa River—one at Tallassee, Ala., and the other 3 miles 
above Tallassee. Some of the undeveloped water powers were 
therein mentioned as site No. 3 on the Tallapoosa River, about 10 
miles above Tallassee, where a dam 80 feet high was proposed. It 
is further stated that 31 locks on the Coosa River are capable of 
furnishing from 1,300 horsepower to 4,500 horsepower each, or 
an aggregate of 100,000 horsepower. Seven power sites on the 
Cahaba River are capable of furnishing from 500. to 1,100 horse- 
power each. The shoals on the Tennessee River are given as— 


Elk River, fall 26 feet, minimum horsepower -=== 15, 600 
Mussel River, fall 85 feet, minimum horsepower oeeie — 51,000 
Little fall 23 feet, minimum horsepower . 18. 800 
Colbert, fall 21 feet, minimum horsepower._.__-----------_- 12. 600 


On the Tallapoosa River there is a fall of 64 feet, utilized in 
the first power development above mentioned, and the 40-foot dam 
used in the second development. 

The falls on the Coosa River from Marble Valley to Wetumka 
is 235 feet in 45 miles; Coosa River from Greensport to Marble 
Valley, 132 feet in 97 miles; Cahaba River above Centerville, 
120 feet in 21 miles; Black Warrior River above Tuscaloosa has 
a fall of 100 feet in 30 miles; Tennessee River above Waterloo 
has a fall of 155 feet in 41 miles, 85 feet of which are in a 
distance of only 14 miles. 

The report says further the Black Warrior River falls in the 
92 miles from Warriortown to Tuscaloosa 158 feet. 

Since this report development has been extraordinary on this 
river, particularly in the line of hydroelectric power. On the 
Tennessee River from the head of Mussel Shoals to Bainbridge 
the fall is 85 feet in 17 miles; from Bainbridge to Florence the 
fall is 23 feet in 7 miles; from Florence to the head of Colbert 
Shoals the fall is 3 feet in 11 miles; from the head of Colbert 
Shoals to Waterloo the fall is 21 feet in 6 miles. The total fall 
from Browns Ferry to Waterloo is, therefore, 160 feet in a dis- 
tance of 57 miles. Sixteen miles of the distance, however, has a. 
fall of only 5 feet, leaving a fall of 155 feet in 41 miles that 
cover the four shoals. The Elk River Shoals has a fall of 26 
feet, minimum net power in average years, 30,550; Mussel 
Shoals has a fall of 85 feet, minimum net power in average 
years, 99,875; Little Shoals has a fall of 23 feet, minimum net 
power in average years, 27,025; Colbert Shoals has a fall of 
21 feet, minimum net power in average years, 24,675; total fall, 
155 feet, minimum net power in average years, 182.125. 

The first use of water power in the State—about 1880—was 
in operating small sawmills. Followed the use in operating 
cotton gins, cotton mills, gristmills, ice factories, and various 
enterprises, until we have the enormous power plant of to-day 
generating thousands of horsepower and transmitting electric 
energy hundreds of miles to do the work of hundreds of men 
and thousands of tons of eoal, in operating car lines, furnishing 
lights for cities and towns, the turning of the wheels of factories, 
in near and distant communities. The utilization of these water 
powers makes possible the generation of electric energy, which 
can be transmitted and applied mùny miles away, at # cost less 
than the same amount of power could be produced by the use of 
fuel of any kind or the best coal—for instance, if the coal were 
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taken from the ground and placed alongside the mine, free of 
eost. A 

Ninety-eight years ago the improvement of the Warrior River 
was begun. May 13, 1915, the dam at Lock 17 under the new 
project was completed, being 63 feet high, giving slack-water 
navigation above the dam for 100 miles, the main lake being 67 
miles long, completing a waterway 450 miles in length, and devel- 
oping at the same time a water power that will make itself felt 
as a constructive agency far beyond the State. This improve- 
ment has cost $12,000,000, and makes one of the largest canal- 
ized rivers in the world, running for 100 miles through the 
greatest coal deposit in the South, giving the cheapest form of 
transportation to the Gulf. ö 

Coal can now be carried from mines above Lock 17 to Mobile 
for less than 50 cents a ton, whereas the rate by rail is $1.10. 
The completion of the inland waterway along the Gulf will give 
similar favorable rates to Pensacola, New Orleans, and other 
points, and from thence by ocean carriers to the markets of the 
world the steel, iron pipe, and other products of the Birming- 
ham district will go. It is only 15 miles from Birmingham to 
this river, and high-class freight is now moving by water from 
New York to Maxine and thenee by motor trucks to Birming- 
ham. From Cordova, on this river, the Indian Head Cotton 
Mill is planning to ship its products to China by all-water route, 
the saving in freight rates amounting to a good profit on the 
business. £ 

The proposed development at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee, 
will, when completed, give similar practical results of far-reach- 
ing importance, both with respect to navigation and the crea- 
tion of hydroelectric energy. 

One of the most important uses to which this power will be 
put is the taking of nitrogen from the air, fixing it in lime, 
and utilizing it in the manufacture of commercial fertilizers. 
Again, it will free us from dependence on Chile for nitrates, 
because it will enable us literally to extract saltpeter from the 
air. The electric spark has aroused the country, and, as in 
Germany, why should it not touch the blackness of anthracite, 
which we have in abundance, and bring forth the magic colors 
of aniline dyes? 

GEORGIA, 

A number of rivers in Georgia afford valuable water-power 
opportunities. Some of them have been highly developed, and 
the effect is shown in growing manufacturing and in various 
lines of industrial activity. Perhaps the Flint, Chattahoochee, 
Savannah, Ockmulgee, and Tallulah Rivers show the greatest 
power operations, but the Coosa, Etowah, Oconee, Altamha, 
Broad, Satilla, Ogeechee, Tallapoosa, Toccoa, and others, be- 
sides numerous streams designated as creeks, furnish condi- 
tions most favorable to the creation of power of vast commercial 
value, 

The first successful cotton mill in the State was erected at 
Whitehall, near Athens, in 1828. There are now 145 with 
capital of $36,982,845. The first cotton factory was built on 
Upton Creek, near Washington, in 1811. The active cotton 
spindles in the United States in 1839 were 2,284,631. In 1913 
there were 32,107,572. In the-cotton-growing States they have 
increased from 180,927 in 1889 to 12,711,303 in 1913. The cotton 
gin did not appear until 1793. Our export of cotton that year 
was 975 bales, and Liverpool questioned that such an amount 
of cotton could be produced in this country. Now, it takes our 
best to hold the production down to 12,000,000 bales. Georgia 
also has woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, about one-fourth 
of which use water power, about one-half steam, and one-fourth 
electricity. 

There are 53 electric-power plants in the State, with a capi- 
tal and surplus of $39,066,086. She has 187 cotton oil mills with 
a capital and surplus of $14,120,000; 302 fertilizer factories; the 
value of the manufactured product of which amounted to 
834.083.230 in 1914. 

The development of hydroelectric power is in its early stages. 
Its growth from now on will be rapid and extensive. Manu- 
facturing will increase in all directions, and industrial advance- 
ment will proceed with quickened pace. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. Frank S. Washburn, in an excellent article read before 
the Southern Commercial Congress, says: 
Even this strikin 


per cent of the precipitation in a region of 20, inches 
con 50 s 


wood forests, n 
in their birthplace, impels the mind to the bellef that here is the spot 


nature selected to foster man's efforts to transform to his uses the 
exhaustless energy of falling water. f= 

In “ Water Powers of South Carolina,” by August Kohn, a 
very instructive series of articles, the author says: 

Fifty-five years ago William Gregg, then battli a South 
Carolina to zero a and encoura cotten 8 3 
tions, in the Charleston Courier: The cheapness of water power, if not 
the chief, will at least constitute one rtant element of suc- 
cess with us, There is probably no State in the Union in which water 
power is more abundant. Leaving out the question. as ing too 
tedious. to enumerate, the great waterfalls on the tributary streams 
of the Pee Dee, Wateree, Broad, and Saluda Rivers, we will notice 
these only, in the immediate vicinity of our two lines of railroads to 
Columbia and Hamburg, that is within 5 miles of them. In the most 
healthy regions of the State, abounding with granite and building 
timber, water power may be found sufficient to work up half the crop 
of South Carolina, all of which is nearly valueless at the present time. 

“God speed on the glorious result that may be anticipated from so 
great a change in our industrial pursuits." 

“Were all our hopes in this particular consummated, South Caro- 
lina would present a delightful picture. Every son and ie daugh- 
ter would find healthful and lucrative employment; our roads, which 
are now a disgrace to us, would be improved; we would no longer be 
under the necessity of sending to the North for half-made wagons and 
carriages to break our necks; we would have, if not as handsome, at 
least as honestly and faithfully made ones, and mechanics always at 
hand to repair them. Workshops would take the place of the throngs 
of clothing, hat, and shoe stores, and the watchword would be from the 
seaboard to the mountains, Success to domestic industry.“ 

Such was the prophecy and logic of William Gregg, the 
founder of the Graniteville Mills, and the one man aboye all 
others to whom is due the credit of the successful cotton-mill 
industry of South Carolina. 

The State built the Columbia Canal and invested $198,788 in 
the Rocky Mount Canal, on the Catawba River. The largest 
water powers are to-day in the sites of these canals. The very 
shoals in the rivers which were such an obstruction to naviga- 
tion are to-day the basis of wealth-producing water-power de- 
velopment, which individual effort, independent of any State 
aid, is accomplishing on a splendid scale. 

From the sixth annual report of the commission of agricul- 
ture, commercial industries (1914), we find it set forth that 
the textile industry of the State continues to be several times 
the leading of all manufacturing industries of South Carolina. 
Of the $161,899,384 invested in manufacturing plants, the sum 
of $86,970,075 is represented by the textiles. The next largest 
investment of capital is in plants generating electricity, if this 
can be classified as a principal industry, the amount involved 
being very nearly $20,000,000. Of the industries proper, lum- 
ber, as usual, ranks second, with over $15,000,000 capital. 
Standing in third place is the fertilizer- manufacturing indus- 
try, with $13,610,440 net capital, and then comes the oil-mill 
industry, with $4,082,207 in capital. From the standpoint of 
product the textile industry leads all of the industries of the 
State, the oil mills coming second with $15,347,711. The fer- 
tilizer industry third, with $11,116,500, and lumber and timer 
coming fourth, with $10,164,566. 

TURNING MORE TO ELECTRIC POWER. 


As in recent years, there is.a further decrease this year of 
horsepower derived from direct water power, the decrease be- 
ing 1,379 horsepower. The steam power has decreased during 
the year by 3,495 horsepower. On the other hand, there has 
been an increase of horsepower generated by electric power 
from water of 1,656 horsepower, and of electric horsepower gen- 
erated by steam of 6.145 horsepower. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Manufacturing in North Car®lina is indicated by the follow- 

ing from the State report: 


The total number of miscellaneous factories reporting to the depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1914, is 755. 
me wth, ao capital reported by 639 factories, $88,811,810. Six hun- 
dred and forty-nine factories report the estimated value of plants to 
be 520,738 301. Six hundred and forty factories report the output to 
be $97,062,107. Six hundred and fifty-three factories report a pay 
roll of $14,601,563. 
and twenty-three factories 8 el power used as fol- 
lows: Steam, 419; electric, 186; water, 21; „ 19; gasoline, 26; 
steam and electric, 29; steam and g= 2; gas, 4; steam and oil, 1; 
electric and line, 1; kerosene, 1. ‘These establishments, exclusive 
of the 19 hand power, show the employment of 88,590) horse- 
power. 
COTTON MILLS. 


The number of cotton mills reporting is 296. Of this number, 
277 show an authorized capital of $54,482,662. The number of 
spindles reported is 3,704,709; looms, 62,056; cards, 8,913; em- 
ploying 143,237 horsepower. The approximate amount of raw 
material used, 371,823,228 pounds; estimated value of yearly 
output, $80,602,743. The total number of employees reported 


is 54,960, 
WOOLEN MILLS. 
Six woolen mills reported in 1914. Three of these showed an 
authorized capital of $171,000. The number of spindles re- 
ported was 13,812; looms, 262; caxds, 25; employing 805 horse- 


power. The approximate amount of raw material used was 
1,860,000 pounds; estimated value of yearly output reported, 
$755,000. 

SILK MILLS, 

The number of silk mills reported in 1914 was four. Of this 
number two mills reported capital to be $23,000. The number 
of spindles reported was 47,540; looms, 492; employing 1,110 
horsepower. The approximate amount of raw material used 
was 242,000 pounds; estimated value of yearly output, $678,750. 
The total number of employees reported by three mills was 842. 


CORDAGE MILLS. 


The four cordage mills reporting showed a capital stock of 
$460,000. The number of spindles reported was 15,936; braiders, 
250; cards, 52; employing 735 horsepower. The approximate 
amount of raw material used was 3,295,466 pounds; estimated 
value of yearly output, $1,211,467. 

KNITTING MILLS. 


Seventy-eight knitting mills are reported for 1914. Fifty-six 
of these showed capital stock of $4,762,196. The approximate 
amount of raw material used by 47 mills was 16,879,172 pounds. 
The estimated value of yéarly output by 49 mills was $7,771,- 
080.45. The number of spindles in use in these mills was given 
as 144,840; knitting machines. 10,760; sewing machines, 1,000; 
cards, 572—making use of 20,163 horsepower. Thirteen do not 
report horsepower. 4 

Twenty-eight mills use steam for power, 36 use electricity, 2 
gasoline, 2 steam and electricity, 2 water, 1 steam and water, 
2 kerosene, 4 do not report power used. 

FURNITURE FACTORIES. 


The number of furniture factories reporting in 1914 was 84. 
Eighty-one cf these reported capital stock of $3,327,205. Sev- 
enty-nine of them report the use of 10,078 horsepower. 

Seventy-two factories use steam for power, 5 electric, 3 hand, 
1 steam and electric, 1 steam and water. Estimated value of 
plants by 74 factories, $2,822,000. Estimated value of yearly 
output by all factories, $12,640,000; estimated yearly pay roll, 
$1,988,650. 

The Southern Power Co., of North Carolina, has ten million 
invested in hydroelectric plants and is now building one of these 
to furnish 30,000 horsepower. 

OTHER STATES, 

Virginia has 12 cotton mills, with capital of $13,108,715. 

Lumber mills in Mississippi and Florida operated by elec- 
tricity, traction lines in West Virginia and elsewhere, shipbuild- 
ing at Sparrows Point, Newport News, Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Mobile. and other southern yards, requiring electricity, show 
marked expansion and development, details of which might be 
cited to the point of weariness. But the water powers in these 
Southern States constitute an asset so valuable we can scarcely 
estimate or comprehend it. Their wise use will turn to account 
n resource of incalculable value, as permanent as the mountains, 
as inexhaustible as the rivers. 

Large capital is required for the development and transmission 
of hydroelectric energy on a scale which natural conditions and 
industrial demands call for, and legislation such as contemplated 
in the pending bill will open the way and give opportunity for 
its profitable employment, thus utilizing for the service of man 
the forces now dormant or wasted. Released, these agencies 
will make for permanent growtl.and progress unlimited. 

One other suggestion. We import annually more than $50,- 
000,000 worth of materials for fertilizers and explosives, all of 
which could be produced in this country by proper development 
of our water power. About 70 per cent of our water powers are 
lying idle, and only about 30 per cent have been developed. Our 
undeveloped horsepower is estimated at 60,000,000. 

Suppose we could profitably develop, under present conditions, 
only 15,000,000 horsepower. That would mean, if fully utilized, 
the conservation of 100,000,000 tons of coal per annum, it is 
claimed, estimated at this time to be worth $225,000,000 an- 
nually, in the boiler furnace, and the conservation of the labor 
of about 280,000 miners and operatives annually for other safer 
and better uses. This would buy, it is estimated, 2,250,000 acres 
of land. It would also mean the establishment of new indus- 
tries, such as the manufacture of fertilizers, nitric acid for 
explosives, many electrochemical products, high-grade steel. 
and other industries requiring cheaper power than can now be 
obtained. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, at the request of the Sen- 
Ator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], who has been called from the 
Chamber, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 48 minutes 
p. m., Friday, February 11, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 11 
(legislative day of February 9), 1916. 


Pune HEALTH SERVICE. 


John Davis Reichard to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath, in place of 
Don C. Sutton, resigned. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Edwin St. J. Greble, jr., Third Field Artil- 
lery, to be first lieutenant from February 2, 1916, vice First 
Lieut. Walter E. Prosser, Fourth Field Artillery, detailed in 
Signal Corps. 

PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 


Hortense Rowe to be postmaster at Camp Hill, Ala., in place 
of Hortense Rowe. Incumbent's commission expired February 
7, 1916. 

ALASKA. 


Charles H. Scheffler to be postmaster at Cordova, Alaska, in 
place of Harry G. Steel, resigned. 


ARIZONA. 


Letitia F. Cunningham to be postmaster at Pearee, Ariz. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 

Tula L. Humphreys to be postmaster at Casa Grande, Ariz. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Merton Blackford to be postmaster at Fullerton, Cal., in place 
of L. C. Edwards. Incumbent's commission expires March 1, 
1916. 

M. G. Callaghan to be postmaster at Livermore, Cal., in place 
of T. E. Knox. Incumbent's commission expires March 13. 1916. 

George B. Coon to be postmaster at Dunsmuir, Cal., in place 
of Minnie R. Grist, resigned. 

Samuel E. Crutcher to be postmaster at Maxwell, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

W. H. Kerr to be postmaster at Coalinga, Cal., in place of 
Nettie L. Hefton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1915. 

L. P. Miller to be postmaster at Rio Vista, Cal., in place of 
Otto Jensen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 1916. 

Rosanna M. Sharkey to be postmaster at Escalon, Cal. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 


COLORADO. 


Samuel W. Baber, to be postmaster at Cheyenne Wells, Colo., 
in place of Jennie Ross. Incumbent’. commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

FLORIDA. 

G. W. Brown to be postmaster at New Smyrna, Fla., in place 
of ©. L. Dohn. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1916. - 
GEORGIA. 

W. W. Beard to be postmaster at Blakely, Ga., in place of 
W. J. Grist. Incumbent's commission expires February 14, 
1916. 

IDAHO, 

William Laurensen to be postmaster at Downey, Idaho. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

N. M. Talbott to be postmaster at Juliaetta, Idaho, in place of 
Albert Langdon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 
1916. 

ILLINOIS. > 

Lyle H. Boyd to be postmaster at Carmi, Ill., in place of 
William S. Rice, removed. 

Thomas Comerford to be postmaster at Minooka, IIL, in place 
of C. A. Trowbridge. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1916. 

H. V. Conover to be postmaster at Orion, III., in place of 
H. B. Conover, to correct name of appointee. 

Edward P. Devine to be postmaster at Somonauk, LIL, in place 
of W. C. Brayton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1916. 

Grove Harrison to be postmaster at Viola, III., in place of 
Fred Frazier. Incumbent's commission expires March 8, 1916. 

W. M. Humphreys to be postmaster at Alexis, III., in place of 
L. P. McKnight. Incumbent's commission expires March 8, 
1916. 

John J. McCluskey to be postmaster at Peru, III., in place of 
C. W. Corwin. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
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Charles F. McHenry to be postmaster at Hillsboro, III., in 
place of J. F. M. Greene. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 21, 1915. j 

Richard J. Marlaire to be postmaster at St. Anne, III., in 
place of G. W. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 21, 1916. 

P. H. Langan to be postmaster at Odell, III., in place of W. 
D. Abbaduska. Incumbent’s commission expires February 13, 
1916. 

George Reinemann to be postmaster at Madison, III., in place 
of C. N. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires February 21, 
1916. 

Charles L. Scott to be postmaster at Grayville, III., in place 
of William A. Mussett. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1914. 

Lucy E. Ware to be postmaster at Barry, III., in place of 
Charles H. Ware, deceased. 

A. L. White to be postmaster at Fairmount, III., in place of 
W. F. Temple. Incumbents commission expired April 17, 1915. 


INDIANA. 


Harry M. Van Lear to be postmaster at Garrett, Ind., in 
place of Timothy De Brular. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 27, 1916. 

IOWA. 

Lloyd L. Anspach to be postmaster at Bussey, Iowa. Office 
become presidential January 1, 1916. 

E. E. Cole to be postmaster at Woodbine, Iowa, in place of 
Bruce R. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1915. 

Edgar W. Penly to be postmaster at Central City, Iowa, in 
place of C. B. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1916. 

KANSAS. 

Ella Braddock to be postmaster at Madison, Kans., in place 

of James T. Braddock, resigned. 
KENTUCKY. 


Joe Ely to be postmaster at Benton, Ky.,.in place of Robert I. 
Blagg, removed. 

LOUISIANA, 

Charles Janvier to be postmaster at New Orleans, La., in 
place of Joseph Voegtle, resigned. 

MAINE. 

Donald L. Brown to be postmaster at Milo, Me., in place of 
Josiah F. Davis, declined. 

Elwin A. Sampson to be postmaster at Brownville, Me., in 
place of Carroll E. Herrick, declined. 

George H. Williams to be postmaster at Alfred, Me., in place 
of Thomas P. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
25, 1916. 

MARYLAND, 

Frank J. Shriner to be postmaster at Union Bridge, Md., in 
place of Med. C. Keefer. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1916. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Michael H. Lyons to be postmaster at Indian Orchard, Mass., 
in place of J. F. Shea. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1915. 

Jolm S. Powers to be postmaster at Millers Falls, Mass., in 
place of E. M. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1915. 

MICHIGAN. 

Harry F. Brainard to be postmaster at Elsie, Mich., in place 
of Charles Snelling, 

Arthur E. Dann to be postmaster at Beaverton, Mich., in 
place of A. E. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expires Febru- 
ary 20, 1916. 

Ephraim S. Reist to be postmaster at Ashley, Mich., in place 
of M. W. Coon: Incumbent's commission expires March 8, 1916. 

Patrick J. Scanlan to be postmaster at Hubbell, Mich., in place 
of Margaret C. Harry. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 20, 1916. 


R. E. Vickers to be postmaster at Gobleville, Mich., in place 


of L. E. Churchill. Incumbent's commission expires March 1, 
1916. 

John G. Watson to be postmaster at Colon, Mich., in place of 
F. A, Fisk. Incumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1916. 

MINNESOTA. 

T. A. Holtey to be postmaster at Hendricks, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1916: 

Otto P. Miller to be postmaster at Welcome, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1916. 


E. W. Rebstock to be postmaster at Buffalo Lake, Minn., in 
place of P. E. Schoeneman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 20, 1916. 

John E. Sweeney to be postmaster at Norwood, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Thaddeus C. Barrier to be postmaster at Philadelphia, Miss., 
in place of Thaddeus C. Barrier. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 23, 1915. 

Tamora C. Epperson to be postmaster at Raymond, Miss., in 
place of E. M. Harper. Incumbent's commission expires Febru- 
ary 19, 1916. j 

B. F. Hill to be postmaster at Canton, Miss., in place of R. S. 
Powell. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 1916. 

William T. Smith to be postmaster at New Albany, Miss., in 
place of Wade H. Phyfer, resigned. 


MISSOURL 


Cris Ogden to be postmaster at Oronogo, Mo., in place of 
Elmer Ogden, resigned. 

John C. Payton to be postmaster at Queen City, Mo., in place 
of C. C. Crickette, removed. 

Thomas B. Wilson to be postmaster at Tasco, Mo., in place of 
Elsie Frost. Incumbent's commission expired February 1, 1916. 


MONTANA, 


Thomas Dowen to be postmaster at Chinook, Mont., in place 
of Louis V. Bogy. Incumbent's commission expires March 8, 
1916. 

NEBRASKA. 


Essie M. Beatty to be postmaster at Brady, Nebr.. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1916. 

E. A. Brown to be postmaster at Friend, Nebr., in place of 
W. T. Morse. Incumbent's commission expired December 12, 
1915. 

A. R. Kovanda to be postmaster at Table Rock, Nebr., in place 
of Frank H. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired January 
15, 1916. 

J. M. Liggitt to be postmaster at Farnam, Nebr., in place of 
Calvin Bradshaw. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1916. 


NEVADA. 


James Ritchie to be postmaster at Winnemucca, Nev., in place 
of John A. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1916. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Frederick W. Borough to be postmaster at Zarephath, N. J. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1915. 

Walter H. Fish to be postmaster at Beverly, N. J., in place of 
William A. Birkhead.. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1916. 

George E. Halladay to be postmaster at Manville, N. J. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

Louis V. Ludlow to be postmaster at Far Hills, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1913. 

Philip E. Rockafellow to be postmaster at Stockton, N. J., in 
place of Patrick H. Ledger, resigned. 

Townsend D. Showell to be postmaster at Absecon, N. J. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1916. 


NEW YORK. 


Charles R. Dixon to be postmaster at Hobart, N. X., in place 
of James B: Rich, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1915. > 

Abraham Harrison to be postmaster at Johnstown, N. Y., in 
place of George M. Deyoe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3. 1915. 

Thomas A. Meeker to be postmaster at. Waterford, N. Y., in 
piaca John G. Cole. Incumbent's commission expired April 

„ 1915: 

Matthew J. Murtha to be postmaster at Irvington, N. Y., in 
place of N. C. Templeton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1916. 

William H. Nearpass to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
in place of Thomas J. Quick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1914. 

James E. Robinson to be postmaster at Hermon, N. X., in place 
of William Johns. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 7, 1916. 

Charles H. Stokes to be postmaster at Kerhonkson, N. V., in 
place of Henry M. Anderson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1916. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Alfred K. Cochrane to be postmaster at Finley, N. Dak., in 
place of Alfred K. Cochrane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 2, 1914. 

H. 8. Davies to be postmaster at Devils Lake, N. Dak., in 
place of Richard Daeley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1914. t 

OKLAHOMA. 

Nettie C. Fluke to be postmaster at Boynton, Okla., in place 
of C. N. Fluke, deceased. 

Allen E. Jennings tọ be postmaster at Perkins, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Ricketts. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
8, 1916. 

J. A. Pfalzgraf to be postmaster at Coyle, Okla., in place of 
James G. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1915. 

OHIO. 

Charles H. Dale to be postmaster at Troy, Ohio, in place of 

Elya A. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
7, 1916. 

O. D. Ellenwood, to be postmaster at Belpre, Ohio. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

Gideon Locher to be postmaster at Bluffton, Ohio, in place of 
George H. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
1, 1916. 

PENNSYLYANIA. 

Charles W. Krissinger to be postmaster at Berlin, Pa., in 
place of W. V. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1915. 

Milton A. Miller to be postmaster at Elizabethville, Pa., in 
place of Otto E. Enders. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

Charles W. Rubedall to be postmaster at Millersburg, Pa., in 
place of Jacob H. Rowe. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1915. 

J. T. Shipley to be postmaster at Meyersdale, Pa., in place of 
d Naugle. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1915. 

Laura Wood Weaver to be postmaster at Republic, Pa., in 
place of Laura Wood Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1916. 

Alfred N. Yaughen to be postmaster at New Salem, Pa., in 
place of C. A. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 11, 1916. 

UTAH. 

George A. Allen to be postmaster at Nephi, Utah, in place of 
Dennis Wood. Incumbent's commission expires March 13, 1916. 

E. M. Tyson to be postmaster at Brigham, Utah, in place of 
k Nei Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 13, 
1916. 

VIRGINIA. 

Robert L. Dudley to be postmaster at Rural Retreat, Va., in 
place of J. Henry Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1916. 

WASHINGTON. 

Guy G. Crow to be postmaster at White Salmon, Wash., in 
place 2 Guy G. Crow. Incumbent's commission expired April 
8, 1913. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

T. M. Conner to be postmaster at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., in 

place of M. E. Wentzell, removed. 
WISCONSIN. 


Bryon Chapel to be postmaster at Green Lake, Wis. 
became presidential July 1, 1915. 

F. Y. King to be postmaster at Tigerton, Wis., in place of 
3 Roemer. Incumbent's commission expires February 
20, 1916. 


Office 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 11 
(legislative day of February 9), 1916. 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS. 

Alexander Morrison to be collector of customs for customs 

collection district No. 34: 
POSTMASTERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


J. William Byron, Concord. 
John P. McKay, Wellfleet. 
James J. Murtaugh, Hopkinton. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


John H. Dowd, Portsmouth. 
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NEW YORK, 


John J. Shea, Frankfort. 
George B. Van Valkenburgh, Catskill. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


O. L. Toftner, Kenmare. 
Lillian B. Totten, Bowman. 
W. S. Town, Flaxton. 


J. M. Blair, Logan. 


UTAH. 


WITHDRAWAL. 


Executive nomination withdrawn February 11 (legislative day 
of February 9), 1916. 


; W. D. Cromie to be postmaster at Woodbine, in the State of 
owa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 11, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father Soul, infinite in wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, who will have all men to be saved and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth,” illumine our minds and help us to 
crystallize our thoughts into deeds of worthiness, assured if we 
live to our highest conceptions of truth to-day we shall be better 
prepared to live to-morrow; that if we live to our highest ideals 
in this life the next life will take care of itself. So inspire, en- 
courage, and guide us to do Thy will now and evermore. In His 
name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PEACE. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for six minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for six minutes. 

Mr. MANN. About what? 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to have a resolution read by the 
Clerk relative to peace and to make a few brief remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. The gentleman can come in on general 
debate. 

LINDLEY M. GARRISON. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by having 
printed therein copies of the letters exchanged between the 
President of the United States and Secretary of War Garrison, 
leading up to the latter’s resignation from the Cabinet. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] asks unanimous consent to print in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD copies of the correspondence between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Secretary of War Garrison leading 
up to his resignation. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in favor of permit- 
ting this to go in? 

Mr. MANN. I am in favor of always showing the division 
that constantly exists on the Democratic side within the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. BARNHART. Then I object. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then the gentleman admits 
that is what this shows. 

The SPEAKER. Remarks are out of order. 

INDIAN AGENTS. 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rxconb by incorporating 
therein a memorial from citizens of Minnesota and a letter from 
a citizen of Minnesota in reference to the improper operation of 
Indian officers in that section of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing the re- 
marks to which he refers. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does this consist of some charges against some public ofii- 
cials? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It is in continuation of remarks which 
I made in the Record upon the subject a few days ago touching 
very aggravating and, I think, irritating actions on the part of 
public officers acting in that country. Let me say for the in- 
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formation of the gentleman—and I. will not extend my remarks 
beyond the sentence—here is a petition signed by practically 
every business, professional, and other, citizen of Brainerd, Minn., 
a town of about 15,000 inhabitants, protesting against these 
illegal actions, and I want to submit it in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with what I have heretofore said upon the subject. 
Nr. FITZGERALD. It ought to be sent to the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I think I can present it 
in another form that will not be objectionable. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill. 

-Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Does the gentleman understand that I 
want to extend my remarks on the Post Office appropriation bill 
which I made on yesterday? 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, I withdraw that objection. The gen- 
tleman did not say that he wanted to revise his remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow is the anniver- 
* sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon the conclusion of the remarks of my colleague, 
Mr. WHEELER, I may be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes on the life and character of that great American. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of Mr. WHEELER, of Illinois, to-morrow he have 20 
minutes in which to address the House on the life and char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole for the consideration of 
bills on the Private Calendar, and pending that motion I desire 
to arrange, if possible, the limit of general debate upon the first 
bill to be called up. So far as I know now, I think an hour and 
twenty minutes of general debate is all that has been asked for, 
and I desire to have that request included in the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole for 
the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and pending 
the motion asks unanimous consent that general debate be re- 
stricted to 1 hour and 20 minutes, one half to be controlled by 
himself and the other half by—whom? 

Mr. BURKE. By the ranking Republican Member of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. By the ranking Republican on the com- 
. mittee. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what is the bill? 

Mr. BURKE. An omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. That general debate be limited to an hour 
and twenty minutes. Is there objection? 

. Mr. MANN. Debate of an hour and twenty minutes on what? 

The SPEAKER. On anything that comes up under the pen- 
sion bill. 

Mr. MANN. There are three pension bills, and the motion 
was to go into Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Which one of these bills does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Burke] suggest that the hour and 
twenty minutes’ debate be had on? 

Mr, BURKE. On the first bill to be called up—H. R. 11078. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resigna- 
tion: : i 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Fusrvary 11, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mn Sppaxer: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Post ce Department on 
account of haying been appointed upon the Committee on Flood Con- 


trol. 
Respectfully, 
LIIT 


Jon J. RUSSELL, 


152 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation is ac- 
cepted. i 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPBAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present n privilege: 
report from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 133 (II. Rept. 165). 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Flood Control be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to appoint a clerk for said committer at 
an annual salary of $2,500 and a messenger to sail committee at an 
annual salary of $1,000, to be paid out ef the contingent fund of the 
House until otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man if other messengers receive $1,000. 

Mr. LLOYD. Some receive $720, some receive $1,000, and it 
depends largely upon the work that is intended to be done by 
the messenger. In this instance we were assured by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Flood Control that he wants the 
messenger also to perform duty as stenographer. You could 
not expect a stenographer to perform that duty at $60 a month. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why does not the Committee on Ac- 
counts give him a stenographer, what you intend to give hiim? 

Mr. LLOYD. Well, he performs both duties. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. What is the salary provided for the clerk? 

Mr. LLOYD. $2,500. 3 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that is the usual 
salary for clerks to committees of this class? 

Mr. LLOYD. Some committees have clerks at $2,500 and 
some have them at $2,000. I would suppose this committee was 
one of those committees that is entitled to a clerk at a salary 
of $2,500. If it is going to investigate the floods and drain- 
age of the country, it will require a good deal of work and will 
ag require expert work, and I would suppose the salary was 

right. - 

Mr. MANN. The Immigration Committee has a clerk at 
$2,000, and it does twice as much work as this committee ever 
will do; it has a janitor at $720. The Committee on Insular 
Affairs has a clerk at $2,000, and that committee does twice 
as much work as this committee will do, and it has a janitor 
at.$720. The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720, and does five times 
as much work as this committee will ever do. I might go 
through the list of the other committees in the same way. The 
Committee on Territories has a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at 
$720, and they have a great deal of work to do. The Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, which does ten times as much work as 
this committee will ever do, has a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor 
at $720. Now, if you are going to give all the committee clerks 
$2,500, very well; vote for it; and if you are going to give all 
the janitors $1,000, vote for it; but when you appoint a com- 
mittee of the House to take the place of the Committee on 
Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River and propose 
to give it employees at much higher salaries than the real 
working committees of the House, it seems to me that means 
that you have got to increase the others. The gentleman says 
this messenger is to be a stenographer. We have committee 
stenographers to whom we pay considerable salaries, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. $5,000. 

Mr. MANN. And no committee has any need of a special 
stenographer, and to employ a janitor who is a stenographer 
and say it is for a stenographer will be to inaugurate a policy 
here to give each committee a stenographer, which means an 
additional employee to each committee of the House. Now. if 
the gentleman wants to take the responsibility of doing that, 
do it on the square, : 

Mr. LLOYD. If we provided for a stenographer, then the 
other committees might ask for a stenographer, but if we pro- 
yide for a messenger to the chairman of the committee, and if 
the chairman of the committee requires this individual to per- 
form the duties of stenographer and he is willing to do it as a 
messenger and gets pay as n messenger and performs duty as a 
messenger, and in addition performs this duty 

Mr. MANN. We do not provide messengers for committees. 


We used to do so years ago, but we have stopped it. No com- 


mittee has a messenger. They have janitors where it is neces- 
sary to do certain janitor work, but to say we are going to employ 
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# stenographer under the guise of the term “ means 
that you will have to do that for all committees sooner or later, 
and it will not be much later. I think the chairman of this com- 
mittee ought to be satisfied with a clerk at $2,000. I do not 
think he needs a janitor at all; but if he needs a janitor, take 
him at the ordinary janitor’s salary. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree 
at all to the statement that other committees of the House, as 
the gentleman claims, are going to do ten times as much work 
as the Committee on Flood Control. I believe there are very 
few committees that will have more work to do than that com- 
mittee. The various committees, in addition to these $2,000 
clerks, those that have a $2,000 clerk—-and many of them have 
a $2,500 clerk—have not only a messenger but they have an 
assistant clerk, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. In just a second. 

The Oommittee on Accounts has a clerk at $2,500, assistant 
clerk at $1,800, and then a messenger; the Committee on Agri- 
culture the same thing, namely, $2,500 and $1,800, plus the 
messenger; the Committee on Claims, clerk at $2,500, assistant 
clerk at $1,200, and then a messenger; Committee on the Dis- 
trlet of Columbia, a clerk at $2,500, an assistant at $1,800, and 
then a messenger ; the Committee on Foreign Affairs, a clerk at 
$2,500, and an assistant clerk at $1,800, and a messenger; the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a clerk at 
$2,500, assistant clerk at $2,000, and another assistant clerk at 
$1,500, and a messenger; the Committee on Indian Affairs, a 
clerk at $2,500, an assistant clerk at $1,800, and a messenger; 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, a clerk at $2,500, one at 
$2,190, in addition to the expert from the bureau, plus the 
messenger. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says “ messenger,” but of course 
there is no authority of law for saying that. They are jani- 
tors. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, a clerk at $2,500 and one at $1,600, plus this other employee, 
whatever you may term him; the Committee on Pensions, a 
clerk at $2,500 and one at $1,500, and then an expert, and then a 
messenger; the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, a 
clerk at 82.500 and one at $1,400, and a messenger; the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, a clerk at $2,500, an as- 
sistant clerk at $1,200, and a messenger ; the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, a clerk at $2,500, an assistant clerk at $1,800, and a 
messenger; the Committee on War Claims, a clerk at $2,500, an as- 
sistant clerk at $1,200, and a messenger; the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, a clerk at $2,400, an assistant clerk at $1,500, and a mes- 
senger ; the Committee on Banking and Currency, the Committee 
on the Public Lands, and the Committee on Rules, each a clerk 
at $2,000; but in addition to that they have an assistant at 
$1,200, plus this messenger. 

Now, we have asked simply for the clerk and the messenger, 
without any assistant—$2,500 and $1,000. That is less than 
these other committees have, and I know this committee is going 
to have a great deal of work to do. We ought to have, I think, 
suflicient force to do the work of the House efficiently, and I can 
see no reason why we ought to be given less force than the others. 
We are not asking for any assistant clerk, but simply for a clerk 
at the salary that the other clerks have, without any assistant, 
and a messenger, and I hope the House will agree to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Roads was created 
last year and it was given ` 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Roads 
was created last session, and it was given a clerk at $2,000 and a 
messenger at $700. Most of the committees mentioned by the 
gentleman froin Mississippi have appropriation bills or they are 
committees like the Committee on Pensions and the Committee 
on Claims, which have a very large number of bills to consider. 
I do not believe that at this time, without any information as to 
what the duties of this committee will be or how much work 
it will have to do, we should start it off on a plane different from 
the others: In order to test the House, Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
offer an amendment to fix the compensation of the clerk at 
$2,000 and the janitor, or messenger, at $720. 

Mr. Will the gentleman yield me a few minutes? 

Mr. LLOYD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MANN. Five minutes. 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


Mann] five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for five minutes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, those committees of the House 
which have clerks at $2,500 and janitors at $1,000 are mostly 
appropriating committees, committees that bring in appropria- 
tion bills; and, in addition, the Committee on Pensions aml the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Claims 
and the Committee on War Claims, which have an immense 
number of bills referred to them. Practically it takes the time 
of the clerk to keep track of the bills that are referred to those 
committees; and we have in no instance for the ordinary com- 
mittees of the House departed from the salary of $2,000 for the 
clerk and $720 for a janitor. We gave the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce extra help and the Committee on 
the Judiciary extra help because of the immense amount of 
work that is referred to them. But we give to the Committee 
on Territories a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720. That 
committee reports a great deal of legislation to the House. We 
give to the Committee on Roads a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor 
at $720. We give to the Committee on Rules a clerk at $2,000 
and a janitor at $720. We give to the Committee on Printing a 
clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720. We give to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries a clerk at $2,000 and 
a janitor at $720; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 
a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs a clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720. They 
have very important business before them, and have reported 
and will report a number of very difficult and complicated bills 
to the House. We give to the Committee on Immigration a 
clerk at $2,000 and a janitor at $720. 

Now, there is no excuse for giving to the committee which 
never will have many bills before it the additional pay for 
their help, unless it is the intention to do it for all of the com- 
mittees. We ought not to inaugurate a policy unless we pro- 
pose to extend it o other committees. The Committee on 
Flood Control, just created, will not have any large number of 
bills before it. It can not make an appropriation. It has no 
jurisdiction over expenditure of money, and to put it above 
the Committee on Roads ought not to be done. Of course I 
understand that it is desired always by the chairmen of com- 
mittees to be able to pay large salaries to their help. I have a 
committee clerk that is worth two of any that I know of around 
the House, and she gets $2,000 salary, and I guess is glad to get 
it. I think that ought to be increased to, $2,500 or $3,000, and 
the pay would be well earned. I do not believe we ouglit to 
commence to do this thing. If the Committee on Accounts wants 
to provide all these clerks at $2,500 and all committee janitors 
at $1,000, let them bring in a proposition of that sort and let 
the House vote on it squarely and fairly, because you can not 
do it by piecemeal without creating very great feeling on the 
part of the other committees. 

All of these committees that I have named do more work and 
have more bills before them than the Flood Control Committee 
can possibly do or have. 

3 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

n. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. I move to strike out “$2,500” and insert “ $2,000,” and 
to strike out “$1,000” and insert $720." 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the resolution, „ b a£ » - 
patient 428005 tion, in line 3, by striking out “$2,500” and in. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi’ A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 80, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LLOYD. There is another amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 5, by striking out 51,000“ and inserting ‘‘ $720.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Burke] moves that the House resolve itself into Committee 
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of the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Drxon] 
will take the chair. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. with Mr. Drxon in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 
The Clerk will report the first bill. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 11078. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 11078) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the'bill be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE. Now, Mr. Chairman, under the agreement en- 
tered into before coming into Committee of the Whole, I yield 
six minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART] is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read the 
resolution a copy of which he holds in his hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution re- 
ferred to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resoiution. 


Whereas the people of the United States are a peace-lovin and a peace- 
seeking people, desirous of maintaining friendly relations with all 
the nations of the world so long as the same can be maintained with 


honor; and 
Whereas the ple of the United States are in favor of the world- 


wide limitation of armament, the establishment of an international 
tribunal for the settlement of disputes between nations, and the 
ving to that tribunal of sufficient power to enforce its decrees ; and 
Whereas the United States is about to consider the question of enlarg- 
ing its military and naval forces that it may be in condition to main- 
tain its honor and preserve the lives and property of its citizens, if 
assailed: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ctc., That the adoption of this resolution is formal notice 
to the nations of the world that the United States has only the preser- 
vation of its vested rights on land and sea in contemplation in its 
preparedness-for-defense program and that it seeks only to maintain its 
principles of free government, unfettered by force of arms of any 
antagonistic power: and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the United States is hereby em- 
powered, whenever in his judgment there is a possibility of its accom- 
plishment, to invite the 5 nations of the world to enter into a 
conference looking toward the limitation of armament and the estab- 
lishment of an international tribunal for the settlement of disputes 
between nations and the enforcement of the decrees of such court. 
And for the purposes of defraying the preliminary expenses of arrang- 
ing for such conference a continuing appropriation of $100,000 is 
hereby authorized, PATARA out of en moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be used in the discretion of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced this 
resolution in the sincere, and to me, sacred hope that it may 
be adopted by the Congress and signed by our President, thereby 
officially declaring to our people and to the world that we are 
preparing for adequate defense of our national rights and not 
for wars of aggression. I may be mistaken about it, but I 
believe that, at heart, no patriotic man or woman in our coun- 
try desires that we engage in war or approves a program that 
will commit our country to militarism unless it is clearly nec- 
essary to do so to safeguard the property and lives of our peo- 
ple from attack. 

The adoption of this resolution would do more than proclaim 
that we are a peace-loving people. It would guarantee to all 
nations that they need have no fear of trouble with us unless 
they wantonly invite it, and at the same time it would suc- 
cinctly set forth that our honor and our vested rights must 
not be assailed. 

My colleagues, war is a horrible thing, as we now see more 
clearly than ever before. It frequently comes from disagree- 
ments that are really trivial in patriotic importance; and that 
is not the worst of it by any means. It goes into the home and 
takes the father or the son, or both of them, and sends them 
to human slaughter pens there to fight relatives, or fellow mem- 
bers of fraternal organizations, or brethren in the same church, 
or eyen blood relations, to see which side can pile up the dead 
and wounded the highest in order to settle questions of diplo- 
macy or the rights of possession. 

This resolution seeks not only to openly define our policy of 
peace but proposes a plan for the ultimate establishment of 
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world peace, and, as such, I beseech you to give it serious con- 
sideration. No act of any official head of a nation has-ever 
done so much to declare peace with honor as our President's 
emphatic decision that our country must not be committed to 
militarism, and no national act in the history of the world 
has given so much comfort to the peace and happiness of hearts 
and homes everywhere as Woodrow Wilson’s affirmation of the 
doctrine of peace on earth and good will to men by his action 
of yesterday in accepting the resignation of men in his official 
family out of harmony with the best interests of continued 
peace in our blessed country. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Did not the President approve the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of War with reference to the continental 
army? 

Mr. BARNHART. I do not so understand. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Murray] is recognized for five minutes. 


“ FEDERATION OF THE WORLD.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to speak on 
the bill pending, and should not but because of the resolution 
read by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. 

I could not subscribe to the resolution offered or read in the 
discussion by the gentleman from Indiana in so far as it would 
attempt a world’s legislative body and court to determine the 
world's relations. We now make up our international law by 
treaties and by precedents. The establishment of a world 
court would mean a world legislature, a world's court, a world's 
executive, a world’s army, and, in the end, such a policy would 
limit the power of the nations to the detriment of some of 
them, and particularly the United States. 

We remember how our citizens in the early days of the Re- 
public gave up very reluctantly a portion of the State rights in 
order to make a supreme nationality; and yet that was for a 
Nation out of States with the same race, with the same religion. 
But here we are called upon to join the nations of the world, 
irrespective of race and religion, and many of the world’s wars 
have grown out of race or religion. In doing so we would enter 
a compact where a majority of those not white would control, 
and where a majority of religions not Christian would control, 
and where a majority of those who did not believe in republican 
institutions would control; and in the end every right dear to us 
would be sacrificed. 

We would first lose the Monroe doctrine in that world’s court, 
because no other nation in the world has ever agreed to it, by 
treaty or otherwise, as a part of the international law. European 
nations have obeyed it because our Navy has been strong enough 
to compel obedience. We would have to abandon the exclusion 
immigration acts against China and Japan, and, ultimately, this 
world court would determine our tariff laws and every relation 
between the nations. To establish international armaments for 
peace would be a national mistake, suppressing the liberty of 
the various nations. Such a body appointed by the rulers of the 
nations of the world, fortified with the armies and navies of all 
nations, would grasp all national power. I do not know how you 
look upon it, but, so far as I am concerned, I hope the time will 
never come when an American soldier will be under the command 
of anyone or regard the command of any governmental power 
over and above Old Glory“ when he marches on the field of 
battle. [Applause.] You can no more determine by a world's 
court the questions between nations than you can arbitrate all 
questions. We could not arbitrate the Monroe doctrine or the 
provisions of our Constitution, containing some distinct principles 
not otherwise found in the republican governments of the world. 
We have two not found in other Republics—the right of trial by 
jury and the total separation of church and State. Who would 
want to give up one of these? We fought for them; we may need 
to fight for them again. 

I would not risk this to any world’s court or to arbitration. 
This doctrine of a world’s court and all the other three propa- 
ganda are founded upon the assumption that war can be pre- 
vented. War can not and never will be prevented; I do not 
care what the race or religion or form of government or the 
degree of civilization. I grant you that the part of the resolu- 
tion that would seek to disarm the nations of the world by 
agreement would be wise, but I warn you that until they 
lay down their gun you had better not lay down your pistol. 
[ Applause. } 

Nor can you determine these questions by an overtowering 
international armament in which the white race and Chris- 
tianity and republican institutions are in the minority. The 
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only way that the white race can survive is to keep his council 
to himself. If we do not choose to prepare in advance, as the 
Anglo-Saxen race has never done, then we will have to meet the 
issues as best we can as they arise. It does not follow that war 
comes to any ntaion in proportion to its preparedness, because 
men fought when they had no armament except the bow and 
arrow. They have fought at every stage of their advancement 
up and down the line to the laying of the keel of the latest 
drendnaught and the creation of the greatest gun in the world. 
The only difference has been that in the past the less the arma- 
inent the more often they have fought and the greater the arma- 
ment the longer the times of peace and the less the number of 
wars, but the greater the destruction when war does come. That 
is why in all the history of the past in all the nations of the world, 
comparing one century with another, there has been proportion- 
ately the same destruction of human life and property whatever 
the armament. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BURKE}. 

Mr. BURKE, I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. MURRAY. You can never abolish war until you change 
human nature, and only God himself can do that, because 
human nature to-day is the same as it was among the ancient 
shepherd kings of Egypt who built the pyramids, Until you 
change human nature you can never abolish war, but you can 
meet it with intelligence, with a view to self-preservation, and 
self-defense—the first law and duty of nature. If you can get 
other warring nations to agree to disarm, so far, so good; but 
whenever you go to a world’s court selected by the chief execu- 
tive of each nation, responsible to no one, then you give to them 
the power to fix the International law of the world and the re- 

lation between nations, as this Nation fixes the relation 

State and State, and you turn over to it all of the power over 
international affairs. And that not only involves armament, 
but it involves every principle dear to this Republic, every ques- 
tion that would involve a dispute; even the coming to our 
shores of aliens who do not agree to our institutions, the ques- 
tion of immigration itself would thus be controlled. Even the 
tariff laws sooner or later and all other questions must be 
surrendered ; and if there should come a dispute between the re- 
ligion of our Nation and the religion of another, this, together 
with all race differences, would be determined by that world’s 
court. I repeat again, Mr. Chairman, that others may do as 
they desire. This propaganda by the Carnegie so-called peace 
foundation may be good for the men who want to do a world 
trade and do not want it disturbed by war, but it is dangerous to 
our race and to our Republic, and I for one will never subscribe 
to it. [Applause.] I am opposed to it, because I regard it as the 
most dangerous of them all. We have submitted to us as 
mensures seeking to lead to peace, disarmament, arbitration, a 
board of inquiry, and wait 12 months before you fight, some- 
times called the “ grape-juice treaty,” and the world’s court. 
IT regard the three first as worthy of adoption, but the last one 
a most dangerous thing to do. I think the other three are wise 
so far as we can reach them; but the world's-court idea is 
dangerous because inherently and fundamentally wrong. It is 
dangerous, too, because Carnegie, with his millions, is behind it. 
I shall never subscribe to it, because I see lurking therein the 
snake that would destroy the Republic, the race, and our 
civilization. [Applause.] i 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SWITZER]. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, the pending measure has my 
hearty support. When this bill becomes a law it will to some 
extent mete out partial justice to something like 155 Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and their dependent and helpless child- 
ren. No general pension law can be passed that will not work 
out in its administration some gross inequalities on account of 
this or that technicality or some unforeseen condition, although 
the application of the old soldier may come not only within the 
spirit; but within the actual provisions of the act. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I arose to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and of the Invalid Pensions Committee to 
the appeals of thousands and thousands of widows of Civil 
War veterans who are prohibited from sharing in the benefits of 
the existing law granting pensions to soldiers’ widows because 
of that provision which requires that the beneficiary shall have 
married the soldier prior to June 27, 1890. ‘That is, the widow 
of the soldier who married a few days before that date, or 5 or 
10 years prior thereto, is favored by the existing law, while 
the widow who married the soldier on that date or thereafter, 
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although she may have lived with him as his wife for 5, 10— 
yes, 20 or 25 years—is excluded. 

On the opening day of this session I introduced a bill which 
will correct, or to some extent ameliorate, this glaring wrong, 
accentuated by reason of the long lapse of time. This bill pro- 
poses to amend the existing law by eliminating this bar to the 
widows to whom I have just referred, and to reinsert it at a 
date corresponding to that of the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment. I introduced a similar bill in the last session of Con- 
gress, and during the closing days of that session I called the 
attention of the House to the universal sentiment throughout 
the country in favor of this proposed legislation, and as an 
evidence of that sentiment I stated that the Senate Committee 
on Pensions had recommended as an amendment to the Spanish- 
American War widows’ bill, passed by the Sixty-second and 
Sixty-third Congresses, a provision along the lines that I have 
proposed. 

As a further proof of this strong sentiment throughout the 
country in favor of this legislation, I now desire to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that a dozen or more bills 
have been introduced in this session of Congress providing for 
such an amendment. These bills start away up in New Eng- 
land, with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], 
who has been in the forefront of the aggressive movement for 
preparedness, for a larger Army and Navy, who believes in 
being thoroughly prepared upon land and sea, who wants this 
country so prepared that we can resist the assault of all in- 
truders and maintain our honor and dignity at all times and 
under all circumstances. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garpner] has introduced a bill similar to the one that I 
have introduced. So from Massachusetts comes a demand for 
this legislation. New York, the Empire State, represented in 
this respect by Mr. Dare, has introduced a similar bill. From 
the great State of Pennsylvania Mr. Gaist and Mr. Barcuretp 
have introduced similar bills, and from Michigan an old Mem- 
ber of this House, Mr. HAMILTON; from Minois, Mr. FULLER; 
from Minnesota, Mr. STEENERSON ; from Missouri, Mr. RUBEY; 
from New Hampshire, Mr. Suttoway, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions; from Iowa, Mr. Goon; from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. AUSTIN; from Kentucky, another member of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, Mr. LANGLEY; and from Ohio, 
besides myself, two members of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, including its distinguished chairman, Gen. SHERWOOD, 
and Gen. HOLLINGSWORTH. The latter's bill would eliminate en- 
tirely this bar to any widow of a Civil War veteran. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no criticism to make of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. I do not want anything I say to be taken 
as a reflection upon that committee, because I know they have 
been overwhelmed with work at this session, but, from the fact 
that four members of that committee have introduced bills along 
the line to which I have referred, it would seem there ought to 
be good team work in the matter. We should recollect, however, 
that while team work has reeeived commendation from high 
official sources in the past, yet we ought to drive a little faster, 
for if some of the members of the team become balky it will not. 
receive the high commendation that it would receive if it is 
pulling all together. We not only want a long, steady pull, but 
we want a speeding up. To those who are fearful that this 
might make a large increase in our annual appropriations for 
pensions, I desire to call their attention to the report of the 
Senate Pension Committee, in which the Secretary of the Interior 
states that it would probably entail an additional annual ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000, adding something like thirty-five or 
thirty-six thousand widows to the roll; but I want the committee 
to bear In mind that that estimate was made something like two 
years ago, and that since that time the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions showed that for the calendar year 1915, 
ending June 30 last, there was a decrease of 2,900 of those on the 
widows’ pension roll from all additions thereto for the calendar 
year. I have no doubt that this calendar year, ending next 
June, will show a larger decrease, and, in my opinion, it will 
not entail an additional annual expense of to exceed three mil- 
lion or three million and a half dollars. But, whether it entails 
an increase or decrease of annual appropriations, I think the 
time is ripe to wipe out this outrageous discrimination by en- 
tirely eliminating or modifying the severity of the harsh bar in 
the existing law; and to those who favor giving encouragement 
to the young men to enlist under the call an increase in the 
Army and Navy I would say that it is wise that this Congress 
deal not only liberally with the soldier, but as an assurance that 
his widow will be provided for in the event he serves in defense 
of his country, that this Congress pass an act granting pensions 
to all widows of Civil War veterans. [Applause.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, á 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Crisp having ¢ taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment joint resolution of the following 
title: 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by 

the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
PENSIONS. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, as I do not think that the 
issue is in the least understood, I am going to say a word about 
the fundamental importance of the militia question, which has 
resulted in Secretary Garrison’s resignation. I shall try to 
state the case with fairness, so that the House may understand 
the radical difference between the views of Secretary Garrison 
and, as I believe, the Regular Army on the one hand and the 
views of the Committee on Military Affairs and the officers of 
the National Guard Association on the other. 

It is generally supposed that this is a contest between the 
continental army plan as outlined in the newspapers last fall 
and a federalized militia plan. That is not a fact. It is a 
contest between two radically different plans on which it is pro- 
posed to build up our secondary army, whether you call that 
secondary army a National Guard, a federalized militia, or a 
continental army. 

It is true that at first Secretary Garrison outlined a plan for 
a continental army which to most of us seemed fantastical, and 
yet all along I, for one, felt that the Secretary was fundamen- 
tally right in insisting that the secondary citizen army, by what- 
ever name called, should be beyond the shadow of a doubt abso- 
lutely in control of the National Government alone. 

Whatever the original plan may have been, Secretary Garrison 
has long since expressed his willingness to abandon any pre- 
conceived superstructure so long as the fundamental idea of 
absolute Federal control is rétained. Therefore the Secretary 

that the citizen secondary army is to be built up under 
that clause of the Constitution of the United States which au- 
thorizes Congress to raise and support armies. The Secretary 
long since announced his willingness to take over the existing 
National Guard or militia of the various States and incorporate 
its organizations and officers intact in his proposed national 
militia, which he entitled the continental army. 

There is, however, another clause of the Constitution under 
which the officers of the National Guard Association maintain 
that Congress by legislation can avail itself of the present Or- 
ganized Militias of the various States and control them as a 
federalized force. This clause of the Constitution is known as 
the militia clause. It reserves to the States “the appointment 
of the officers and the authority of training the militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress,” and in other re- 
spects appears to give Congress extended powers over this 
militia, especially when employed in the national service. Under 
this militia Gause of the Constitution the officers of the National 
Guard Association, and, if I am correctly informed, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, believe that the militia can be fed- 
eralized so as to give control to the National Government to all 
intents and purposes. The Secretary of War takes the ground 
that the militia Clause of the Constitution must be abandoned as 
a basis for any citizen army, for the reason that no legislation, 
no matter how ingenious, can possibly nullify the power of the 
States to appoint the militia officers and train the militia troops. 

Both parties to this controversy haye armed themselves with 
legal opinions and haye marshaled court decisions. The Secre- 
tary of War and those who agree with him insist that the plans 
of the National Guard Association, if carried out, will result in 
the continuation of 48 armies instead of one single federalized 
army. The National Guard Association takes precisely the oppo- 
site point of view, and says that the of the militia pay 
bill, coupled with other legislation, will build up the National 
Guard, not as 48 different forces, but as one single force. To 
this the Secretary of War replies that the militia pay bill would 
simply intrench a system which, as he maintains, we have 
tinkered with unsuccessfully for the last 125 years. 

The officers of the National Guard Association present one 
argument of a practical nature, which I confess is formidable. 
They point out the fact that if the National Guard is transported 
bodily to Federal control, it then becomes necessary for every 
State to create some new State force of its own, such as exists 
in Pennsylvania and in Texas, for the maintenance of public 


order. While I concede the foree of this argument, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the commission recently appointed by former 
Gov. David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, reported in favor of the 
complete severance of the national militia from State control, 
and advocated the creation of a separate force for the mainte- 
nance of order in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

As I said above, my own opinion is strongly on the side of the 
Secretary of War, and I believe that the rank and file of the 
National Guard would be found on the same side if the issue 
were thoroughly understood. I believe that the average State 
militiaman would prefer to be under Uncle Sam's control abso- 
lutely and unequivocally, without the possibility of any legal 
complications ensuing. No man wants a Federal army where a 
lawsuit goes with each order. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD.] 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the other day I made 
some remarks upon the floor of the House with reference to 
certain outrages perpetrated by officers in the Indian Service. 
Inferentially there was some question as to the extent of those 
irritating and aggravating acts. 

I desire now to ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by incorporating therein a statement for- 
warded to me by State Senater Gardner, of the State of 
Minnesota, being a memorial signed by practically every busi- 
ness man of the city of Brainerd in the territory to which I 
have referred. 

Brainerd is a town of some 15,000 inhabitants. 

I also ask leave to incorporate some correspondence from 
one who has been a victim of the same kind of treatment. If 
that consent be allowed I will not now attempt to further con- 
sume the time of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The matter is as follows: 


The undersigned citizens and taxpayers of the city of Brainerd and 
county of Crow Wi do most rously protest against the con- 
tinued enforcement of the so-called “ Indian treaty of 1855,” and do 
hereby petition and ur; Novel 83 af the Batad States to at once 
— te or mod s far as the same applies 

ects Crow Wing (Paces of age of 2 Manele We urge its abro- 

SEHON or modification for the following reasons : 

1. This is not “ Indian country” any longer and calling it such eras 

the notoriety it is getting on account of the enforcement of said treaty 

is greatly retarding the development of not oniy this county but 

en Dey whole of northern ta, and will continue to 

the The me for the enforcements of the 

Enron provisions cof, said Mage treaty by numerous so-called Indian 

the affected rapt A. or territory searchin: 

n passenger trains and searching places o 

utely ren on Dat and visiaten our 5 ty as citizens guaranteed to us 
under the Constitution wr! the United States. 

2. The laws of the State of Minnesota are bate nig! adequate to protect 
its citizens and all others who may come within its confines, and we 
have the necessary means te enforce said laws. 

3. After nearly 60 years eck existence of said Indian treaty without 
enforcement of the same, and after conditions within the affected 
country or territory have ‘wholly changed, it would seem to enforce the 
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e H. Ga , Geo. 


27 


J. raham, 8 Jens 
Molstead, C. ae Nelson, Se olin, away, 
L. T. 9 K. 5 11. 5 John 
N 1 Karl Killian, Ts. R. Johnson, Aug. 
Hauquist, John E a: est, Geo. H. Brown, August 
Peterson, Eric Er ohnson, ee Bowrquin, 
ulson, R. W. perlung, CUB; Rowley, E. C. Baker, 
A. P. Calberg, ‘ee ar Mclatyre, Pura R. B. Yansickel, 
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a Ws an, 
W. H. Conway, Philip Galvester, R. 
8 Ray Baile 


Ison, 
Schleuter, L. Pamratz. D. 
P. E. McCabe, A. M. Wallace, s 

R. Sinclair, C. 


unte! 
R. Hastings, Frank Whitford, Ole Olsen, Jas. 
sea sat Einar Hagen, M. 


Louis Imgrund, Herman Bakkila, Otto Re ‘dt, James 
II. Alderman, John Kaeppl, C. H. Smith, Alex, Johnson, 

„ M. gaum; . J. Pilgrim, Patek, C. II. Patek, 
H. B. Kundert, F. M. Koop, J. M. Maughton, Fred J. 
McMaughton, C. B. Peab y, G. nn, Ed. Bappel, 
Jos. La Plan . H. Knu 


Thompso: . flo, D. Ð. 
Hamilton, Anton Rudd, Henry Squires, Louie Holsaflle, 
st, 


Practically 7 business and professional office man and banker 
in the city of Brainerd in the above list, ‘Thousands of others would 
sign petition if necessary. 


Laporte, MINN., February J, 1916. 
Hon. B. M. Cnirxnrirto, 
Representative in Congress from Illinois, Washington, D. C.: 


Dran Sin: Please allow me to congratulate you on your talk in 
Congress on the Indian bill question with regard to people being sub- 
ject to all kinds of ep gers by special Indian agents.” I was an 
ugent of the Minnesota & International Railway Co. at this place and 
called upon by an Indian s al officer and asked to allow an inspec- 
tion of the station and s, and when I asked to be allowed to ask 
my superior for instructions, declining to allow search without proper 
credentials, they left without searching or inspecting the station, but 
wrote a letter to my superior and accused me of aiding parties to 
evade the Federal laws, and threatening to prosecute and various 
other things, causing my superior to discharge me, and this after 
nearly seven years in the company’s service, and causing me trouble, 
so that I tinally resigned my situation here after having built my 
home here and at the age limit, so I could not procure employment 
with other lines in mg profession as station agent and operator, a 
calling I had followed for over 40 years. Not one of the charges they 
made a st me is true. The name of the special Indian officer 
writing the letter is Brandt, and the letter was written to the general 
officers of the Minnesota & International Railway Co., Brainerd, Minn. 
I am now compelled to accept whatever temporary work I can ad 
to get along the rest of my days, through such work as is around, 
cause I made my home in this part of Minnesota, and it seems real good 
to have some one get up and defend the common people in this terri- 
tory. I am in no way a liquor man or engaged in the business. 

Yours, truly, 
R. R. HuRrLBUT. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. McLemore] one minute. 

Mr. McLEMORB. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by a short me- 
morial from citizens of Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter is as follows: 


ENNIS, Tex., February 9, 1916. 
lion, JEFF: MCLEMORE, 
Congressman at Large, Washington, D. 0.: 

At an enthusiastic meeting of the Ennis Commercial Club, with 
something like 150 members present, the following resolutions, indors- 
ing the course of the President of the United States in his program 
for the enlargement of the Navy and Army, was adopted: 

“That in view of the fact that most of the countries of the civilized 
world are at war with each other and that by reason of the passion and 
strife aroused solemn treaties and the laws of nations are being disre- 
garded; that the rights of neutral countries have not been shown a 

roper and legal regard; that there is imminent danger of the United 
Rtates being unwillingly dragged into the conflict; and that if this 
country should be dra into this war, our Navy and Army are not 
adequate for the task t they would have to undertake: 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of the President of the United States 
rotect the right of its peo- 


to uphold the Beaty of his country and 
ave a Navy and Army ade- 


ple and to do so, it imperative that he 
quate for that ent a 

“Resolved, That by reason of the inadequate force at his command, 
the President has not been in a position to demand of these countries 
at war a just recognition of our rights; 

“Resolved, That it is not the desire of our President to build up a 
large Navy and Army for aggressive purposes, but for the benefits of 
peace, humanity, and the Ong eye of the liberties of the people of 
the Western Hemisphere ; that for the protection of those sacred rights 
this country should have a Naxy and Army large enough to enforce 
the just and legal demands of the President of this country; 

“ Resolved, That we indorse the course of the President of the 
United States in his wise and patriotic efforts to place our Army and 
Navy on a basis adequate to meet the needs of the people of this coun- 
try ; we know that he is in a position to ascertain and realize what is 
best, and that we rely ig sii wisdom and patriotism to do what is 
right, and we heartily indorse his efforts to uphold the rights and 
dignity of this Government and to protect the people in their just 
rights, and we request that our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress lend him their assistance and support in this important crisis.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. D. Farris, 


Frep ABRAMS, 

J. R. McMurray, 

N. J. REYNOLDs, 

Jonx II. SHARP, 
Committee. 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, a 
minute ago, when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] 
was addressing the House upon peace, I asked him if it was not 
a fact that the President of the United States approved of the 
position of the Secretary of War upon the question of a conti- 
nental army. He stated that it was his judgment that the Presi- 
dent had not done so. I want to read to you from the message 
of the President delivered at the joint session of the two Houses 
on December 7 last, when he said this; 

It is with these ideals in mind that the plans of the Department of 
War for more adequate national defense were conceived which will be 
laid before you, and which 1 urge you to sanction and put into effect 
as soon as they can be properly scrutinized and discussed. They seem 
3 ad the essential first step, and they seem to me for the present suffi- 

ent, 

Going on, Mr. Chairman, he discusses the recommendation und 
the plans of the Secretary with reference to a continental army 
as follows: 

By way of making the country resar to assert some part of its real 
power promptly and upon a larger e should occasion arise, the plan 
also contemplates supplementing the Army by a force of 400,000 dis- 
ciplined citizens, raised in increments of 133,000 a year throughout a 
period of three years, This it is proposed to do by a process of enlist- 
ment under which the serviceable men of the country would be asked 
to bind themselves to serve with the colors for purposes of training for 
short periods throughout three years, and to come to the colors at call 
at any pon throughout an additional “furlough” period of three 
years. his force of 400,000 men would be provided with personal 
accouterments as fast as enlisted, and their equipment for the field made 
ready to be supplied at any time. They would be assembled for training 
at stated intervals at convenient places in association with suitable 
units of the Regular Army. Their period of annual training would not 
necessarily exceed two months in the year. 

He goes on and says: 

At least so much by way of 1 for defense seems to me to 
be absolutely imperative now. e can not do less. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are the words of the President, in which 
he, in my judgment, approved of the plan and scheme and recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of War with reference to the con- 
tinental army. The President has recently made a tour of the 
great Central West. He has been to some of the places where 
the people think and act and know what they want. He made 
speeches in these various places. He has heard from the people 
upon the question of a continental army. He has heard from 
the people through their Representatives in Congress, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and all, and he knows to-day 
that the continental army is a most unpopular provision of the 
recommendations of the department with reference to increasing 
the Army. He knows that, and he knows that the National 
Guard, the militia of the States, is popular. He knows that 
their plans and schemes have the approval apparently of a 
great majority of the Representatives of the people of this 
country, and now we find that the President differs, apparently, 
according to the newspapers and according to the speech of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART], with the Secretary of 
War upon the continental army and is now against it, because 
he is in favor of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is now, as it has been at all times, 
Will we stand for the citizen soldiery of our country—the 
National Guard? That is known and understood by everybody 
as a proper thing to do, and I believe that the President has 
changed his position; that he would not in the recent past and 
will not now further continue to uphold the recommendations 
of the then Secretary of War upon this proposition, is the 
cause, apparently, of the trouble, and so we have him changing 
his position again, as he has changed it many times since he 
has been President, after having his ear to the ground trying to 
find out what the people want. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILEMAN]. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can go ahead under the five- 
minute rule after the first paragraph is read. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I will accept that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he js 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pensions laws 

The name of Joshua R. Matchett, late of Company I, Sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have scant respect for the man who 
does not seek to win and merit the respect of his associates. 
I shall consider my service in this body disappointing if, 
by word or speech or conduct, I fail to acquire, or, having 
acquired, shall fail to retain to a fair degree the regard of my 
fellow Members. A Member must not only be honest in mate- 
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rial matters, but he must be possessed of mental integrity as 

well. The classic-faced presiding officer of this body, speaking 

from the peaks of experience, said early in the session that “a 

man soon finds his level in the House of Representatives.” 

This bit of philosophy is indisputable. I beg to state, therefore, 

to the House that I am inspired by the highest of motives, and 

sincerely desire, insist, and believe that the bill which I am pro- 
posing should promptly pass both Houses of Congress. 

My excuse for trespassing on the time of the House so early 
in the morning of my service lies in the fact that those whom 
I am seeking to serve are falling daily, as fall the ripe leaves 
when the autumn wind blows its icy breath upon them. In 
asking this body to pass House bill No. 478, introduced by me 
on the first day of the session, I do so sincerely believing in its 
justice, its equity, and its high purpose. Each Member of this 
body should count it a blessed privilege to support a measure 
which has for its object the payment of a debt long past due 
and which seeks to do credit to those splendid men who won 
the respect and admiration of the world during four years of 
struggle, but who, with others, were pilfered and punished 
by those who stalked through the stricken South at the end of 
the Civil War, not soldiers wearing the honored blue uniform 
of the Union, but plunderers clad in the drab vestments of greed, 
with a carpetbag in one hand and an official commission in the 
other, fattening upon the prostrate and bleeding South. Neither 
at that time nor since has the carpetbagger been a popular 
citizen. 

Seriously and hopefully I call the attention of Members to 
the bill which I desire to read into the Recorp and discuss at 
some length: 

A bill (H. R. 478) to pay to Confederate soldiers and to the widows of 
8 soldiers 8500 and $30 per month during the remainder of 

Whereas a tare amount of money, 1 $100,000,000. was se- 
cured and collected from Se pee of the South during the Civil War 
and the reconstruction peri hat followed from the following-named 
sources: First, from captured and abandoned property; second, from 
confiscated pro’ ; and, third, from the collection of the cotton tax 
from 1863 to 1868 ; 

Whereas what is known as the cotton tax" was illegally collected ; 

Whereas the South, prior to the Civil War and since that time, abun- 
dantly proved her loyalty to the Union ; gnar lost, without murmur- 
ing, 4.000.500 slaves, valued at 32 000, „000; gave to the country 
much in military service; and ad ed much territory by the genius and 
diplomacy of her statesmen ; 

Whereas 50 years after the unfortunate struggle between the States there 
exists only a scattered remnant of the gray chivalry that rarely lost a 
battle, many of whom are maimed and unable to work ; 

Whereas it is desirable to destroy the last a of sectional feeling 
and en. pone the fraternal spirit that should obtain in a happily 
reunited country, and to permit a generous and a just Government to 
recompense in part the South for her losses, not justified by the stern 
demands of war; 

Whereas it is practically impossible to restore the “ cotton tax illegally 
collected or other property confiscated to the people from whom it 
was taken during and after the war; and 

Whereas the surviving soldiers of the Confederacy are conspicuous and 
deserving representatives of said section: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the paame of this act there shall be 
paid to each soldier who served in the Confederate Army and to the 
Widow of any Confederate soldier the sum of $500, and that in addition 
to such payment such soldiers and such widows shall be paid quarterly 
the sum of $30 per month each during thè remainder of their Nees: 

Sec. 2. t this act shall be administered by the United States Pen- 
aie 3. “That to carry out the provisions of this act the sum of 
$100,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated. 

Sec. 4. That this act shall be in force and after its passage. 

I am asking this membership to rise to the occasion and vote 
for this measure. It elevates a man's soul to rise above petty 
sectionalism and to reach the greater altitudes. The Nazarene 
on more than one occasion advised that this be done—when He 
advised the rich young ruler to give all he had to the poor and 
to follow Him; when He said that if a man should ask you to go 
with him a mile you should go with him two. When the United 
States gave to the Chinese Empire $10,000,000 from the Boxer 
indemnity fund it won the respect of that great oriental state, 
and China has ever since been our steadfast friend. Horace 
Greeley won the respect of the South when he signed the bond of 
Jefferson Davis. A former Speaker of this House rose to sub- 
lime heights on one occasion, the most dramatic, it has been said, 
that has occurred in this historic House, when he announced 
voluntarily that the motion to declare the speakership vacant 
was a question of the highest privilege. Senator Wonks, of Cali- 
fornia, a Union soldier, rose to great heights when he introduced 
a bill to donate to the Confederate soldiers the Union Soldiers’ 
Home near Johnson City, Tenn., and to provide that in the future 
it should be maintained at the expense of the Government. For 
this graceful act to-day the name of Senator Works is spoken 
with love and reverence throughout the Southland. I am asking 
the Members of this body, especially those from the North, to 
perform a patriotic act, which will make history for themselves 
and make memorable the present Congress, 


No man from the South should exhibit any pettiness by object- 
ing to this bill on the ground that the South is not asking any 
favor from the North and will not accept its money. Such a 
sinister spirit would be reprehensible and will not be indorsed 
by the best people of the South nor by the Confederate soldiers. 
Men of the North, the Union soldiers are not adverse to this bill. 
[Applause.] 

I quote the following editorial from the Union Labor Bulletin, 
which shows how labor feels toward the bill: 


One of the bills introduced in Congress by Mr. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, 
is for a pension to ex-Confederate soldiers and to their widows. It 


would seem as if labor, North and South, could support a bill of this 


kind. At first thought it would seem as if this were rewarding dis- 
loyalty, s . — 5 regarded for many years after the Civil War, but 
the passions engendered by that terrible civil strife have cooled with 
advancing age of the s vors of those times, and history has taught 
the generations of the prenant that if the people of the South erred, it 
was an error of the head and not of the heart, and an error that carried 
its own punishment with it. 

And it could hardly be called an error of the head, for it was more 
a falling out among politicians than a difference between the masses 
of the people, and who can tell how soon we of the North and South 
may be plunged into just as unnecessary a bloody struggle with our 
fellow workmen of another nation? 

We believe labor stands for an old-age pension bill. Now is an oppor- 
tane time to commence work on it. A la proportion of the old men 
of our Nation are drawing a Federal soldier's pension. Let us add to 
this our Confederate soldiers and then continue the work until we have 
added to this roll of honor hose whom old age has rendered e 
tent to labor, those soldiers of industry who have given our Nation its 
grandeur and power. 


Backed by this appeal I ask those Members who represent 
labor constituencies to support this measure. A pension is some- 
times a curse to a young man, but it is a blessing to an old man. 

The country has rapidly advanced in recent years in the 
blessed process of reconciliation. At the close of the Civil War, 
beautiful Arlington, the home of the Lees, was forfeited to the 
Federal Government and its high-souled owner driven from the 
home of his fathers never to return. The country grew, and a 
Republican Congress appropriated a large sum of money to 
recompense the descendants of Gen. Lee for the loss of Arlington. 
While Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War, Cabin John Bridge 
was built, and the name of Secretary Davis was placed upon 
the bridge. During the Civil War, when the lust of hate had 
gripped the souls of the two peoples, some one cut his name 
from the bridge. The country advanced, until a Republican 
President, long after the close of the war, ordered the name of 
Jefferson Davis to be replaced on this bridge. [Applause.] 

I knew Union B. Hunt, of Indianapolis, the golden-hearted 
Pythian, who was loved by both North and South and who was 
born during the fierce struggle between the States. His people 
were so loyal to the flag of the Union that he was christened 
Union Banner Hunt. I remember at the supreme convention 
held in Boston a few years ago this great-hearted man nomi- 
nated four southern men for elective positions in the great 
fraternity which at that time was meeting in Boston and urged 
their election in lieu of four men from his own section. I heard 
him state afterwards that a party friend of his in Indian- 
apolis said to him, “ Uny, I am afraid if you keep nominating 
and voting for the southern boys in the supreme lodge you will 
acquire the habit of scratching the Republican ticket out in 
Indiana.“ Later I heard this great Pythian on the floor of the 
grand lodge of my State, after having made a harmony speech, 
recite the stirring ode written by Wilbur D. Nesbit: 

A 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away. 


Rose red and blood red, 
Its stripes forever gleam ; 
Soul white and snow white 
The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky blue and true blue, 


The gloried guidon of the da 
4 Welter rough the night. 


Your flag and my flag; 
And ob, how much it holds; 
Your and my land 
Secure within its folds. 


Your heart and my heart 
Beats happy at the sight, 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The red and blue and white. 


The one nag, the old flag. 
fiag for me and you; 
Glorified all else beside, 
The red and white and blue. 


Your flag and my 
To every star and stripe, 
ear ts beat as drun s 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 
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Your flag and my fla: 
A blessing to the sky; 
Your hope and my hope, 
It never hid a lie. 


Home land and far land 
And half the world around 
Old Siar hears our glad salute 
And ripples to the sound. 

After that speech this man of the North was smothered with 
congratulations, and there was not a dry eye in the House. 
[Applause.] 

Not long since at Gettysburg the remnants of the two great 
armies of the Civil War met to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of one of the decisive battles of the world, the battle that 
marked the beginning of the end of the effort on the part of the 
southern people to establish a government of their own. At 
Gettysburg, where Lee met Meade and the superb Hancock, on a 
field glittering with the pomp of war; where the fiery waves of 
battle tossed back and forth during three days of doubtful con- 
flict; where Pickett’s Virginians charged in the face of a blind- 
ing storm of shot and shell without faltering, planting their 
battle flags on the Union breastworks and making the most 
gallant charge in history. An old soldier from Virginia wrote 
me a few days ago indorsing this bill, stating that the feeling 
of harmony in evidence at this gathering at Gettysburg was 
beautiful and delightful and that there was much talk of pen- 
sions for Confederate veterans among the Union soldiers. All 
seemed to favor it. 

To show that the war is over so far as the veterans are con- 
cerned, the papers and magazines published shortly after this 
reunion contained a story of human interest to the effect that 
on a certain part of this field there was a squad of Grand Army 
veterans while near by stood a group of Confederate soldiers, 
A member of the first group said to his fellows, “ Boys, near this 
spot, while the battle was raging, I came upon a Confederate 
soldier who had been stricken by a musket ball and his life- 
blood was dyeing the ground around him. He begged for water 
and for help. I picked him up and carried him to one of our 
hospitals, and there a northern physician treated him and I am 
told that he fully recovered. How I would like to see that old 
boy now.” At that moment in a near-by group of Confederate 
veterans, a tottering old Confederate soldier said to his com- 
rades, “ Boys, close to this place, if not right here, I was shot 
down by a musket ball from the enemy and a broad-shouldered, 
young Union soldier took me up and carried me to the hospital 
tent of his regiment, where I received medical treatment and 
recovered from my wounds. I would give all that I possess if 
I could see that old Union soldier now.” The groups were 
close together, intent upon finding the same spot. The two 
old soldiers heard one another talking of the incident and in a 
few minutes were in each others arms crying like a couple of 
women. [Applause.] 

There is but little feeling now between the men who wore 
the gray with credit and the men who honorably wore the blue. 
I have heard of a few who wore the blue inveigh against this 
species of legislation, but for the most part those splendid men 
who boldly bared their breasts to the hail of southern bullets, 
who were real soldiers, are too generous to object to this act 
of justice in behalf of the old Confederate soldier. 7 

As to which side a man took in that great struggle depended 
much upon where he lived at the time the struggle began. Al- 
bert Pike was born in Massachusetts. He lived in my State 
at the time the Civil War began and enlisted in the Confederate 
Army, fighting to the end. My instructor in mathematics at 
college was Col. O. C. Gray, who was born in Maine, but who 
lived in Arkansas at the time war was declared, joined the 
Confederate Army, and fought until the conclusion of hostilities. 
We heard the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS] say on 
the floor of the House a few days ago that his father was a 
Union soldier, but that if he had been old enough he would have 
fought in the Confederate Army, and that he favored pensions 
for both Union and Confederate soldiers. 

I prefer to place upon the high ground of justice and right 
the request for this species of legislation. This is no place to 
argue the question of which side was right in the war of the six- 
ties. The war had to come, just as the crucifixion of the Naza- 
rene had to come. It was horrible, but it was necessary. As 
to the right of a State to dissolve the Union, or to secede from 
the Union, Massachusetts early held the same view as did Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina. I have always thought, and still 
think, that, under the Constitution, as it came from the hands 
of those who made it, as it was understood by those who wrote 
it and signed it and ratified it, the right of a State to withdraw 
from the Union was based on sound and constitutional authority. 
But I shall certainly not go into that issue now. The war 
settled the great questions submitted, and settled them forever. 


Slavery was abolished, and the right of a State to dissolve the 
Union was decided against the South’s contention, and the costly 
verdict was accepted in good faith. The South bases its claim 
for this legislation upon the highest ground. 

The Union owes the South much. Has the South served the 
Union well? It has. Through the diplomacy and statesmanship 
of a southern man the Louisiana Purchase was made, the coun- 
try thereby acquiring a vast section of fertile lands for the 
small sum of $15,000,000. The Corsican and Jefferson entered 
into this large real estate transaction, Monroe attending to the 
details of the same, which resulted in adding an imperial empire 
to the Republic. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, who mothered 
you in your infantile, savage state? It was a Virginian who 
gave you to the Union and kept you out of the clutch of Canada. 

California and Oregon, who first led white men to your 
borders? John C. Fremont, a Georgian of mixed French and 
Virginia blood. In 1840 he wrested you from Mexico nnd 
brought to your fertile valleys and golden hills the progressive 
Anglo Saxon. 

Arizona, who was your first governor? This same Georgian, 
John Charles Fremont, soldier, teacher of mathematics, and 
civil engineer. 

Way back in 1716 Alexander Spotswood explored the Shen- 
andoah Valley, drove the Tuscaroras from the Carolinas, and 
the expansive spirit of the Virginians and the Carolinians 
resulted in the settlements of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Who fought the Indians with signal success? Who, on Jan- 
uary 8, 1815, defeated Wellington’s veteran Britons at New 
Orleans and drove them back to England? It was a certain 
Scotch Irishman, a tanner by trade, old Hick:zy ” Jackson, 
from the “ Waxhaw Settlement” on the line between North and 
South Carolina. 

Men of the North, who opened up the Mississippi River from 
the mouth to Vicksburg and forced the entrance to Mobile Bay, 
destroyed the Confederate vessels, silenced the forts, and closed 
the harbor to blockade runners? It was David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Men of the North, who was conspicuous for bravery in the 
service of his country at Monterey and Buena Vista, and who 
told a timorous company of American troops to get behind his 
Mississippi wall of men if they were afraid? It was Jefferson 
Davis, of Kentucky and Mississippi. 

To-day the South is all American and is the most loyal sec- 
tion of the Republic. 

South Carolina was settled by the Huguenots, who came from 
the Piedmont Valley in France. James Russell Lowell says 
of them— 

Wherever they dispersed themselves throughout the land, they were 
among the best citizens, ready to ald in every laudable enterprise. 

From them sprang Gen. Marion, Mr. Hayne, John C. Calhoun, 
the Rutledges, and the Pinkneys. 

North Carolina was settled by Scotch, and was the first State 
to protest against the British stamp act and the first to pro- 
claim her independence. The Mec*:lenburg declaration is one 
year older than the Philadelphia declaration. 

Virginia was settled by cavaliers and produced Washington, 
Jefferson, Monroe. and Madison, all of them of the best blood of 
the Republic. Jeb Stuart, the dashing cavalry officer, had royal 
blood in his veins, being a descendant of those who filled the 
Stuart’s throne. Mr. Madison caused the Virginia Legislature 
to call the first general convention to organize a stronger gov- 
ernment, and to provide for paying the war debt. The conven- 
tion met at Annapolis, was not strong enough to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was called, but it called the convention 
which met at Philadelphia afterwards. “Light Horse Harry“ 
Lee, the father of Robert E. Lee, offered the resolution in the 
Continental Congress declaring it to be the right of the States 
to be “free and independent.” Mr. Mason, of Virginia, was the 
author of the Bill of Rights. Richard Henry Lee, with a face 
like an English lord, a farmer in Westmoreland County, Va., was 
one of the first to denounce the usurpation of the mother coun- 
try. Patrick Henry sent George Rogers Clark into the great 
Northwest, which was discovered and possessed in the name of 
Virginia and the Southern States, including this territory, were 
a good three-fourths of the area of the United States. The South 
was therefore necessary to a great Federal Government, laid 
the foundations of the Union, and fittingly did its part in its 
establishment. 

The South always loved the Constitution, and it was not a 
Southern man who characterized this same Constitution as an 
“agreement with death and a covenant with hell.” 

Madison purchased from Spain Florida for $5,000,000.. Sam 
Houston captured Santa Anna at San Jacinto, nud James K. 
Polk, with the help of Zachary Taylor, Gov. Lell, of Arkansas, 
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Goy. Henderson, of Texas, and other southerners of equal worth, 
fought the Mexican War and acquired the coasts of Texas and 
California, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The South gave to the country its first great President, the 
ieader of the Revolution, and its first great Secretary of State, 
afterwards President Jefferson. Edmund Randolph, a southern 
man, was the first Attorney General, and Madison, prominent in 
shaping legislation in the House. Virginia gave John Marshall, 
the first Chief Justice to construe the Constitution and to make 
aun immortal document, insuring a strong and growing Nation. 

The South gaye to the Nation-some of its greatest literary 
men, Edgar Allen Poe, Mark Twain, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin H. Hill, William L. Yancey, Robert 
Toombs, and Alexander H. Stephens. 

The appropriation requested is not asked as charity. I have 
no disposition to stand as a representative of the old Confed- 
erate soldiers, poor and maimed, as most of them are, and ask a 
donation for them, I would dishonor them if I should stand in 
this body like a smirking, fawning mendicant, cap in hand, and 
ask a gift for them or in their name. 

It is not a pension that I am asking, it is a payment. It is 
not charity, but justice. It is not a gift; it is a reparation. It 
is not an advance; it is a return. It is not largess; it is con- 
science money. Now, let me tell you why. 

From 1863 to 1868 there was collected from citizens of the 
Southern States a cotton tax, amounting in the aggregate to 
$68,072,388.99, an itemized statement of which I submit here- 
with. This statement shows the sums of money realized by the 

jovernment under the various acts levying a tax on cotton: 


$351, 311. 48 
i, 268, 412. 56 


a 072, 388. 99 

The collection of this cotton tax was under the control of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. I am very much interested in 
my colleague’s discussion, as well as in the merits of the bill, 
und shall vote for his bill. I know he has given much thought 
and attention to it, because he has been quite industrious along 
that line. I rise to get some information upon this point. It is 
currently understood that this cotton tax of $68,000,000 is seg- 
regated and set aside-in the Treasury and only awaits the action 
of Congress to bring about its disbursement. I made some in- 
vestigation myself, and there is some conflict of opinion. I 
would like to get my colleague to answer that question, if the 
nmournt has been set aside, or if any money is segregated in the 
Treasury for any pu 

Mr. TILLMAN. Oh, no; that is not true. The money was 
collected and has been expended. It is not segregated in the 
Treasury. You could not put your finger on the identical 
money, but it was collected without constitutional warrant and 
should be refunded for that reason. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to ask the gentleman if his 
bill simply provides for the repayment of this cotton-tax money, 
or if it provides for pensions. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The bill simply provides for pensions, for 
the appropriation of money for that purpose out of the Federal 
Treasury. This money was expended long ago. But the fact 
remains that the cotton tax was illegally collected, and a big, 
just, and generous Government can not afford to keep it any 
Jonger. 

My insistence is that this tax was illegally collected. The 
history of its levy and collection involves some curious history. 

About four years after the Civil War one William M. Farring- 
ton brought suit in the Federal court for the western district of 
Tennessee against Rolph S. Saunders, collector of internal reye- 
nue, alleging in his complaint that Saunders had collected without 
legal right the cotton tax imposed by the Federal Government. 
The Tennessee court decided against him, and he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. A splendid array of 
counsel appeared in the ease. Albert Pike, ex-Confederate 
soldier, poet, and lawyer, filed a brief that is a classic. Ex- 
Justice John A. Cambpell; former Justice B. R. Curtis; Philip 
Phillips, who defended Gen. Daniel E. ‘Sickles for killing 
Philip Barton Key, Phillips at that time being the lender of the 
Supreme Court bar; ex-Judge Sharkey, of Mississippi; Robertson 
Topp, of Tennessee ; James M. Carlisle, leader of the Washington 
har; W. P. Chilton; W. T. Otto; Hughes, Denver, and Peck, 
of Washington; and William M. Evarts, of New York, one of 
the great lawyers of the country, all appenred in the case, 
us well as Attorney General E. R. Hoar, brother of Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, he appearing on behalf of the Govern- 


ment. This volume which I have in my hand contains copies 
of the briefs filed by these distinguished lawyers. 

The Supreme Court at that time was composed of Chief Jus- 

tice Chase, a Republican of Ohio, appointed by President Lin- 
coln; Justice Nelson, a New York Democrat, appointed by 
President Tyler; Justice Clifford, a Maine Democrat, appointed 
by President Buchanan; Justice Swayne, a Republican from 
Ohio, appointed by President Lincoln; Justice Miller, a Repub- 
lican of Iowa, appointed by President Lincoln; Justice Field, of 
California, a Republican, appointed by President Lincoln; David 
Davis, a Republican of Illinois, appointed by President Lin- 
coln; Justice Strong, of Pennsylvania, a Republican, appointed 
by President Grant; and Justice Bradley, a Republican from 
New Jersey, appointed by President Grant—a court composed 
of seven Republicans and two Democrats, and all nothern men. 
Although it was a great case, ably argued by the greatest law- 
yers in the country, and although nearly $70,000,000 was in- 
volyed directly or indirectly, I find only a short entry of the 
transaction in the official record of the Supreme Court kept 
at that period. On Monday, February 20, 1871, the following 
appears of record: 

No. 6. December term, 1870. William M. Farrington v. Rolph S. 
Saunders. collector of internal revenue, Federal court, western dis- 
trict of Tennessee. 

This case came on to be heard on the transcript of record eee the Circuit 
Cout of the United States for the West istrict of Tennessce and 

argued by counsel. On consideration whereof, the court being 
aavaliy divided in opinion, it is now here ordered and adjudged by the 
court that the judgment of the sald circuit court in the case be, and the 
same is hereby, a ed by a divided court. 

Chief Justice Chase did not sit in the case, and that is un- 
fortunate. He could have been only temporarily sick or absent. 
It seems that in a case of such importance a full bench should 
have participated in the decision. I believe that if the Chief 
Justice had been present the plaintiff in error would have been 
given judgment. Of course no one knows how the judges 
divided; all are now dead, and all that is known of the facts 
is in the short and simple court annals above cited. In that case 
there was no decision at all—four for and four against the consti- 
tutionality of the tax. I find that Chief Justice Chase par- 
ticipated in the ease to the extent of issning at least one order 
on the 25th of September, 1867. 

Mr. HOWARD. Was the cotton tax itself under discussion in 
that particular case? Was it the basis of that opinion of the 
Supreme Court just read by the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. The suit was brought by Farrington 
against Saunders, revenue collector, to restrain him from 
collecting the tax, because it was illegal, as alleged in Farring- 
ton’s complaint. 

Mr. HOWARD. That was the Memphis case? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The court were evenly divided? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Evenly divided. 

The question involved in Farrington against Saunders was a 
question of whether or not the tax of 3 cents per pound on cotton 
produced in the United States levied by the act of July 18, 
1866, was constitutional. The Constitution empowers Congress 
to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. No direct 
tax can be laid except in proportion to the census. No tax or 
duty ean be laid on articles exported from any State. Such are 
the powers of taxation conferred on the United States. Any 
moneys collected as taxes, duties, imports, or excises under a 
law that violates any of these provisions or by any mode of taxa- 
tion not authorized by them has been wrongfully collected, is 
not the money of the United States any more than if it had been 
taken by force, and can not be made their moneys by any act 
of limitation, which, if the time of limitation is so short as to 
virtually prevent suit, is only one of the means of making the 
illegal acquisition effectual and a gross abuse of the sovereign 
power of the Government. 

Congress would have had no right to tax products peculiar 
to the Northern States, Such a tax if persisted in would dissolve 
the Union. Besides it was vastly more unconscionable, because 
the price of the cotton received by the taxpayer had also to be ac- 
counted for as cotton, and to be taxed again as such, and it was 
just as much a violation of the provisions that all duties, im- 
posts, and excises should be uniform throughout the United 
States as if a tax should be laid on the wheat raised in the North. 
No union of States could exist in which a part of the States 
were thus treated and taxed, like Roman Provinces paying 
tribute to a purple-clad Cesar. The Supreme Court in the 
income-tax case, in effect, held the cotton tax unconstitutional. 
(158 U. S. Rept.) 

The only way to get back the cotton tax illegally collected is 
through just such an act as is proposed in this bill, as the mat- 
ter is res adjudicata. 
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It was contended by the Government that this money ought 
not to be returned because the Treasury could ill afford to lose 
it. That is not argument at all. If this money was illegally and 
improperly collected, it is never too late to do the just thing, 
so the present Congress should return it, and inasmuch as it is 
difficult to find the parties entitled to this tax the best disposi- 
tion to be made of it is, in my opinion, to make an appropriation 
of $100,000,000, which will be employed to pay the old soldiers 
and their widows the pension which they will get under the pro- 
visions of this measure, and which would represent the amount 
collected as a cotton tax, counting only a small interest on the 
same from the year 1868, the date of the last collection. 

There is another item mentioned in the preamble of the bill, 
an item of dignity and worthy of consideration. The item 
represents a wrongful taking of a large amount of property from 
those unable to defend themselves from aggression. On March 2, 
1863, Congress the captured and abandoned property 
act. Under this law the Secretary of the Treasury appointed 
agents to collect and dispose of such property. The Treasury 
Department soon developed an elaborate machinery for col- 
lecting and marketing all captured property. There was a 
general agent, and he had legions of supervising and local agents. 
All these were on the trail of property in the South. Transpor- 
tation being difficult, the Treasury Department offered 25 per 
cent of the sales to anyone who would deliver cotton and other 
goods to the agent at a shipping point. A special permit was 
issued to anyone who would pass through the lines and seize 
property, and three-fourths of the proceeds were allowed to 
such. These permits gave license to great seizures of private 
property. It became such a scandal that the military leaders 
protested, but without avail. By May, 1868, the gross pi 
of these seizures, much of which property was taken from inno- 
cent and unoffending private families, amounted to $25,518,041, 
representing cotton seized, and $1,309,650, the gross proceeds 
from other property. Besides, the Federal Government took 
charge, especially in Mississippi and Louisiana, of all homes 
and plantations where the owners had fled from the Federal 
Army. 


After the war, when all was confusion, only two years were 
allowed to prove the right of ownership before the Court of 
Claims. By this restriction practically all the property was 
kept by the Federal Government. Stringent tests of loyalty 
were imposed. 

The Government can afford to restore this money also, sepa- 
rate as it is from the cotton tax, and distribute it to the veteran 
soldiers of the Confederacy, as the legal owners can not now 
get it. 

The South has paid its share of pensions to Union soldiers, 
and if this bill should pass the South would receive only a small 
per cent of the amount that has been paid to those who fought 
on the side of the Union. Up to January 1, 1916, the total 
amount of money paid to survivors of the Civil War by the 
Government was $4,614,648,267.43. This amount has been paid 
in pensions and does not include the amount paid in support of 
soldiers’ homes. 

I want to see a continuance of -liberal pensions to Union sol- 
diers. I have already succeeded in getting through the House 
a bill to pension Harriet A. Voelz, a widow living at Garfield, in 
my district; the widow of a Union soldier and utterly without 
political influence. No Union soldier and no Union soldier’s 
widow should ever have to go to the poorhouse. Neither should 
any Confederate soldier, and certainly no Confederate soldier’s 
widow, should ever become an inmate of such a place. 

I want to do my duty to this House by giving as much infor- 
mation as possible on the subject of this bill, with a view to 
ascertaining the facts that Congress is entitled to know. I 
have tried to ascertain as nearly as possible the number of liv- 
ing Confederate soldiers. About a year ago I wrote to the 
Confederate Veteran, of Nashville, Tenn., to Gen. Young, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and to Gen. William E. Mickle, adjutant general and 
chief of staff, United Confederate Veterans, New Orleans, La., 
and asked for information upon the following items: 

How many Confederate soldiers are now living? 

How many widows of Confederate soldiers are now living? 

How many of them are in soldiers’ homes? 

How many of them are dependent upon others? 

What is their average age? 

The editor of the Confederate Veteran writes me in part as 
follows : à 


A's not give ra the exact e that you desire. 8 
e erate veterans are p now, and the o; 
We homes, and of 


We know 


y ra 

records kept are the records of the different Co: 

course that would only show a small number. While we have no way 

of 3 the percentage of surviving Confederates who are in 

. is our belief that one-third will be a liberal estimate. 
e average 


age of the survivin 
at 72 years. e 


re are many s 


Confederate soldiers me be put 
1 living under 70 years of age, 


some are considerably advanced beyond three score years and ten. 
The average age of those in the homes is about 744. About one-third 
are in straitened circumstances. The Veteran has always been inter- 
ested. in anything of this kind, and we would like very much to be 
able to give you definite information along these lines. ere seeins to 
be a renewed effort now in favor of an appropriation to secure some 
y for the Confederate veterans who are in special need, and it seems 
ut just that they should have a share in what they have so long 

contributed to the Government. Wishing you success, I am, 

Yours, truly, 
Tun VETERAN, 
By E. D. Pore, Secretary. 
Gen. Mickle wrote me as follows: 


It is a matter of guesswork to give the number of veterans still 
living. Under the constitution of the United Confederate Veterans all 
camps are compelled to pay an annual per capita tax of 10 cents. As 
an instance of how I guess at my results, I may say that last year 1 


collected from all camps $3,335; that would mean about 35,000 men, 


counting a part of this for back dues, and a number of camps did not 
pay. I assume that the membership of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans is about 40,000. Then, there are veterans who do not belong to 
ogy and increases the number, I should judge, to about 45,000 
men. 
If I can be of any assistance to you, call on me. 


Wm. E. Mickie, 
Adjutant General and Chief of Staff U. C. v. 

These letters were written a year ago, and as the veterans are 
dying very rapidly, you can make your own estimate of the 
number living. I will say that my estimate of the number now 
living was in excess of the above figures. 

I believe in complete reconciliation between the North and 
South. I believe that this measure, if passed, will wipe out the 
last vestige of sectional feeling between the once warring peo- 
ples. I notice a disposition on the part of this House to favor 
reconciliation. The uplifting classic delivered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RAN ETI on the Sth day of January, on the 
subject of the return of the Pelican flag captured rom Louisi- 
ana troops by Ilinois soldiers, lately sent back by Illinois to 
the descendants of those who designed and made this flag 100 
years ago, was well received by this body. The country is re- 
united. The flag of the Union is the flag of the South, and 
there is not a star upon its blue field that has not been made 
brighter by southern courage. There is not one of its red 
stripes that has not been made richer by southern blood. There 
is not one of its white lines that has not been made purer by 
southern character. 

The South is doing her share of the work of this reunited 
country. As Chief Justice of the Supreme Court a Confederate 
soldier graces the bench once graced by Marshall and Taney. 
A gifted son of the South presides over the deliberations of this 
body. A Virginian occupies the White House and honors the 
chair filled by Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Monroe, Garfield, 
and McKinley. 

The South is doing her share toward defending the country. 
During the War with Spain the soft-voiced lad from Georgia 
fought side by side with the Yankee boy from Vermont. The 
first American killed at Cardenas was Ensign Bagley, from 
North Carolina, a descendant of a Confederate soldier. Among 
many other southerners killed in this war was Stockley Morgan, 
of Arkansas, the son of a Confederate soldier. All that was 
left of the Mason and Dixon line was wiped off the map when 
the Maine blew up. 

I have received from all over the South letters from those 
golden-hearted old veterans that are pathetic and will bring 
tears to the eyes of any man. They breathe the spirit of grati- 
tude. They are for the bill without a single exception, and 
many of them assert they are in actual need of this relief. 
They thank and praise me for this poor effort upon my part to 
get for them what they believe is fairly due them. I have 
many letters from Confederate widows of the same tenor. I 
had rather a Confederate soldier would pronounce a blessing 
upon me for doing that which he indorsed than to have a bless- 
ing from any earthly potentate. I had rather be decorated 
with a blessing from a southern veteran than to have the 
Kaiser pin upon my breast the iron cross; than to receive from 
the proud French nation the historie cross of the Legion of 
Honor; than to receive from King George the decoration of the 
Star and Garter. £ 

If we could call up the spirits of the mighty dead and mar- 
shal them in this Chamber to-day, grim old Stonewall Jackson 
and the princely Lee, face to face with the modest and magnani- 
mous Grant and the efficient and gallant Sherman; Forrest, the 
wizard of the saddle, and Jeb Stuart, Cavalry leaders, face to 
face with the dashing Phil Sheridan; Beauregard, the Hills, 
Ashby, Ewell, Joseph E. Johnston, face to face with Meade, 
Siegel, Hancock, and Little Mac, and let them decide this ques- 
tion they would say, “ Give the old boys in gray this pittance 
that they are asking and that is due them, and the God of your 
fathers will bless you.” 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman mentioned one fact about a 
large amount of abandoned property. y 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. And mentioned that large amount as an induce- 
ment for this pension appropriation? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 3 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman kindly develop how that 
which was taken from the loyal people of the South and trans- 
ferred to the Government here should be used to pay the pen- 
tein those who were in armed opposition to the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Chairman, a large number of these peo- 
ple are dead from whom this property was wrongfully taken. 
Many of the families have become extinct. They have not 
asserted their rights to this property in 50 years. These Con- 
federate soldiers are conspicuous representatives of the southern 
people, and it would be an easier matter, a proper thing, 
it occurs to me, to return this money to the South in the form 
of pensions for Confederate soldiers than to attempt to find the 
identical people from whom this property was taken, or their 
heirs at law. That would involve tiresome and expensive liti- 
gation, the taking of proof and certain failure in the way of 
finding many of the beneficiaries of legislation providing for the 
return of the value of this property to those who lost it. 

Should we, descendants of those who have gone before, pre- 
sume to question the wisdom of what we know their verdict 
would be? Let us get together. The South accepts the result 
of the war as being a dispensation, not of the great god chance, 
hut of the God of battles and the God of peace. The South wants 
its brethren of the North to think weli of it. We prefer to say 
nothing that would disparage or discredit either section from 
this good day. 

You will permit me, as the son of a Confederate soldier, who 
carried to his grave a withered arm caused by a bullet wound 
in the shoulder received while he was fighting under the flag of 
the South, to say kind words about the soldiers on both sides. 
I admire the record of those sturdy veterans of the lost cause 
who won deathless honor upon every battle field they fought 
upon, and I am not wanting in pride or respect for the splendid 
men who marched and fought under tke great soldier statesman, 
Gen. Grant. I admire the courage of the Northern soldier, private 
and officer, but, notwithstanding the glory that shines on the 
victorious hosts of Grant and Sherman, it is in deed and in truth 
no brighter than the white light of the dazzling glory that sheds 
its golden splendor on the ragged columns of those who fought 
under the battle-smoked banners of the Confederacy. 

I love the South and I love her people, as brave and as gen- 
erous a people as God’s sun ever shone upon. Ever since I have 
had a home of my own I have had hanging upon the wall two 
pictur.s which I greatly value. It is an inspiration to look at 
them. One is the portrait of a man with iron gray hair and 
beard, the kind and manly face of a Virginia gentleman. “ When 
you look upor his face he looks a chief, who fears not human 
hate nor human guile; on his cheek the twilight of a grief, but 
in that grief the starlight of a smile.” “He was a foe without 
hate and a friend without treachery; a public officer without 
vices and a private citizen without wrong.” The other is the 
picture of a rugged and homely man, with black hair and beard, 
and with the firm lips of a fighter. He was a puritan in morals, 
but a cavalier in the saddle. He followed the injunction of 
Shakespeare, who said, “In peace there's nothing so becomes a 
man as modest stillness and humility, but when the blast of war 
blows in our ears, then imitate the action of the tiger.” He 
prayed and fought and fought and prayed. Under his slouch cap 
was the brain of a remarkable military genius. Behind his gray 
coat beat the heart of a sincere patriot—the pictures of Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson, and as long as I have a roof to cover my 
head those pictures will continue to have a place in my home. 
Applause. 7 

Sentiment is not unworthy and not a rare virtue of the people 
of the South. The South after the Civil War was a land of 
ruins, but men are brought solemnly together in ties of eternal 
friendship in a country that has been devastated and whose 
people's sufferings have been great. A land without ruins is a 
land without memories and a land without memories is a land 
without history. No one will quarrel with our people because 
they love the memory of their illustrious dead; because they 
refuse to forget Price or Forrest or Gordon or Beauregard or 
Albert Sidney Johnston. 

is it wrong to listen to the waves that still will glisten 

Where the wreck we loved went down? 


Is it wrong to watch the willows that are drooping o'er the grave? 
Is it wrong to leve our brave? 


During the last 50 years, in the shadow of a blessed peace, the 
stout-hearted old Confederate soldiers have acted the part of 
men. They have rebuilt their burned homes; they have reared 
their families in comfort and in honor; they have respected the 
stranger and the stranger's rights; they have done their duty to 
their country, to their neighbors, and to their God; and they 
have wrought works that do them credit. 

In speech and in conversation we are prone to extol the 
virtues of those who are dead, and it is a worthy sentiment, but 
we should not forget the living. Murphy, the great temperance 
lecturer, was very fond of a red rose and usually wore one in 
the buttonhole of his coat. He used to say, with rich Irish 
accent, My friends, I would rather you would bring me one 
red rose while I live, that I may admire its beauty and inhale 
its fragrance, than to wait until I am dead and bring a whole 
wagon full of roses and shove them down on my grave and 
say, Murphy, shmell of them.““ We should not spend our time 
in idly and lavishly praising the dead to the hurt or neglect of 
the living. We are sometimes inclined to picture the dead 
greater than they really are. 


A king once said of a prince struck down: 
“Taller he seems in death.” 

And his speech holds true, for now, as then, 
"Tis after death that we measure men: 

And as mists of the past are rolled away. 

Our heroes who died in their tattered gray 
Grow taller and greater in all their parts. 

Till they fill our minds as they fill our hearts. 
And for those who weep in this belief, ' 
That glory sits by the side of grief. 


Now, let us not forget the rapidly diminishing band of living 
heroes, who fought through four bloody years of war, who 
have lived to be old, and who are now in want. [Applause.] 

The country has progressed. Fifteen or twenty years ago a 
bill of this character would have had scant hearing in this body 
and in the country. Senator Works last year wrote to Gen. 
J. R. Gibbons, of my State, commenting on his bill, and, among 
other things, said: 


I do not see why the South should have any feeling of injured pride 
on account of the Government furnishing ald and comfort and giving 
cheer to these old men, The time has certainly come when this can 
be done without offending the sense of patriotism on the part of any 
citizen. In the United States Senate at this time there are five Union 
veterans and five Confederate soldiers. One of the Confederate sol- 
diers is a Member who has occupied the chair next to mine for a 
long time. I am glad, indeed, to do what I can to bring about this 
beneficial and patriotic act on the part of the Government of the 
United States. I hope that the people of the South will appreciate the 
fact that this is done only in the effort to do what seems to me to be 
a worthy and a patriotic act on the part of our Government. 


He was speaking about his bill proposing to turn over the 
Federal soldiers’ home, near Johnson City, Tenn., to the Con- 
federate veterans. 

As above stated, the bill I am discussing is growing rapidly 
in popularity. Many of the great papers of the South are calling 
attention to it. In a recent issue of the Montgomery Journal, 
an influential paper of Alabama, is a lengthy editorial indorsing 
the measure, a few sentences of which I beg to quote: 


There could be no more fitting time than the present, while there 
are wars and rumors of wars, for a practical recognition of the South 
as an integral part of the United States. 


Speaking of my bill the editor, Mr. Horace Hood, says: 


This bill is most timely. It is timely in that it is a time for closing 
up the ranks; letting the dead past be forgotten, as it has long been 
forgiven; and let the North demonstrate in a Mag pre maT that 
there is no recognition of any section to the exclusion of any other or 
any sectional differences; that we are one and the same, not only 
in spirit and purpose, in 1 and devotion to our country, but in 
sentiment that shows itself a practical way that is being practically 
demonstrated, is just recognition of as brave a foe as cyer was 
met upon the bloodiest of battle fields. 

If we mistake not, on one occasion, when the late President McKinley 
visited New Orleans, he was so royally treated by the Confederate vet- 
erans of Louisiana that he said in his address on that occasion that he 
had not dreamed that there was such a kindly and patriotic feeling 
among the Confederate veterans, and he was so gratified by his reception 
and the enthusiasm displayed that be promised when he returned to 
Washington he would have one of the Members of Congress from his 
State of Ohio to introduce a bill to put the Confederate yeterans or the 
pension roll. And he tried to keep his word, but a few hot-headed south- 
ern Members of Congress, hot-headed at that time and pardonable, but 
not pardonable now, advised against the proposition, declaring it was 
an insult to the Confederate soldiers; that they did not have to be paid 
to be loyal to the Government; and, of course, the idea “ died bornin?“ 
in the house of its friends. 


I quote below extracts from the Macon Telegraph: 


This bill appeals with great force to the veterans of the South. The 
Grand Army of the Republic favors pensions by the Government for 
surviving Confederate veterans. The Government can afford to restore 
the money improperly taken under the law governing seizures of cotton 
and other property. For its fame, for its social peace, for its pride of 
national honor, the Government should no longer refuse to return this 
money, and, as the legal owners can not now get it, let it be paid to 
the old soldiers and their widows. 
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Tet us not forget the few remaining Confederate soldiers. 
They have received as medals only scars, and for their loss of 
time, blood, and money, their loss of the opportunity to obtain 
an education, no money compensation. They will soon pass away 
and shall dream no more of the glories they won in battle. 

Out of the gloom of vanished years 
A column is marching to-day ; 

Fling out your banners and greet them with cheers, 
The heroes in jackets of gar. 

Onward they march to the of the blest, 
Onward o’er life’s dusty way ; 

Soon with their comrades in peace they shall rest, 
Shall rest in their jackets of gray. 

Brethren of the virile North, the South deserves your good 
opinion and is entitled to your hearty and fraternal “ God speed 
and good luck.” There is no fairer land. When God made Dixie 
he was in a particularly happy frame of mind. He swept the 
wide universe with his mighty eye, and reaching out his gen- 
erous hand he gathered together, in the twinkling of an eye, a 
thousand square miles of blue sky and unrolled it like a scroll 
from the Ohio to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. He lighted 
it by day with the same smiling sun that shed its brilliant rays 
over cultured Athens in the golden age of Pericles, and shone 
over happy Italy when Horace sang of the field and the vine. 
He sowed this blue sky with stars that look like angels’ eyes. 
He planted in the south seas the Southern Cross and flooded the 
blessed land with flowers and sunshine. He peopled this section 
with a self-respecting manhood and a womanhood as pure as 
the pond lily’s spotless leaf. He caused to develop here an 
“upright race who love the land because it is their own, and 
scorn to give another reason why, who would shake hands with 
a king upon his throne and think it a kindness to his majesty.” 
[Applause.] The South has grown apace. It now has a popula- 
tion of over 27,000,000, 4,000,000 more than the United States had 
in 1860. In 1860 the capital invested in all American enterprises 
was one billion, while now the South alone has two and one- 
fourth billion invested. The total value of all agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1860 in the United States was one billion seven hundred 
and fifty million. Now southern farms are turning out two and 
one-half billions of agricultural products annually. In 1860 the 
United States had a total wealth of sixteen billions. To-day 
the wealth of the South alone is estimated at twenty-one billions. 

It is a land of orchard and grain, a land of rice and cotton, a 
land of golden Indian summers, a land of gorgeous sunsets, and 
the moon sails through the blue seas of her cloudless nights 
like a ship of pearl. It is a land of enchantment and variety, 
here a stately country home, there a big plantation, with its 
broad, fat acres laughing under a harvest of good things. The 
mockingbird sings until midnight among the fragant magnolias, 
the pink peach blooms, and the purple apple blossoms. Here is 
the fragrant pine, there the cedar, dusk and dim; here the virile 
white oak, there the branching elm, there the stately mountain 
range; there a lake of silver, there by the roadside a bubbling 
spring ever holding up its pouting lips to be kissed by the 
thirsty traveler. [Applause.] 

God made the South, and when He had finished this master- 
piece He saw it was good, and said, “Moreover this is my 
country, my South, and behold it was so.” 

Let no Harry Hotspur of the South say in this Chamber that 
he would scorn to accept from this Government any help for 
the Southern soldier. Why not leave this matter of accept- 
ance to the soldier himself? And let no Member from the great 
North say that disloyalty should not be rewarded. Such decla- 
rations will tend to destroy the blessed peace that now hovers 
over the two sections, and “pour the milk of concord into 
hell.” 

In a war museum in Chicago there is a certain miracle in 
lead. It was made by the impact of two bullets fired in one 
of the battles of the Civil War. Two leaden messengers of 
death sped through the air from the opposing lines, hissing the 
hate felt by those who fired the shots, one from a Northern 
rifle, the other from a Southern musket. Meeting midway be- 
tween the battle lines they melted into a solid leaden star. 
This leaden star now exemplifies the unity of the once hostile 
sections, now happily welded together, emblematic of the feel- 
ing prevailing among peoples now claiming one flag, one coun- 
try, and one God. [Applause.] 

At the beginning of the year there were some sharp pas- 
sages between the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] 
und the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER}. I quite agree 
with the first two gentlemen, that we should not be hostile to 
these American citizens who were born under foreign flags, 
who now love America, but who have not forgotten the land of 
their birth. We have many loyal French-Americans, Russian- 
Americans, British-Americans, German-Americans, Scandi- 


navian-Americans, who love our country and are a credit to it. 
Nor should we unduly criticize Massachusetts or Boston. I 
remember that a certain memorable and highly creditable tea 
party occurred at Boston, attended largely by Boston people. 
I remember the midnight ride of Paul Revere. I remember 
that the shot that was fired at Lexington was heard round the 
world. Nor should we forget a certain monument, piercing the 
sky like a giant’s spearhead, attesting a very worthy enter- 
prise occurring at Bunker Hill. S 

The cost of these pensions will be a mere bagatelle, This great 
Nation is now the richest in the world and well able to pay them. 
The Republic is too great to deny this relief. This Nation will 
live forever. Southern valor could not destroy it, and what 
southern valor could not destroy the world need not attempt. 

We are partial to the South, and you would not respect us if 
we were not. Somehow “ Dixie” raises more enthusiasm in the 
South than does “ Yankee Doodle.” “Dixie” is the best war 
tune ever written. [Applause.] It is such a stirring air and one 
so full of South-loving sentiment, and written by Dan Emmett, 
of Ohio; God bless him. There is that in the music that tells of 
the magnolia and the palmetto; that is eloquent of the cotton 
fields and the broad acres of the old plantation; that tells of the 
mocking bird, the violet skies, the land of beautiful women and 
gallant men, the land of flowers and sunshine and chivalry. God 
pity the man of the South who refuses to yell when the band 
plays “ Dixie.” Somehow Down Where the Cotton Blossoms 
Grow“ sounds better to us than does John Brown’s Body.” 
Somehow Down on the Cumberland” is a little more musical 
than Up on the Wabash.” Somehow “’Midst the Old Virginia 
Pines” suits our fancy better than “Way Down in Maine.” 
fomehow “ My Old Kentucky Home, Good Night,” is more suited 
to our taste than “ Marching with Sherman Through Georgia.” 
Somehow “ Surrey of Eagle’s Nest ” reads better, we think, than 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” And the virile, brave, red-blooded men 
of the North commend us for this sentimental loyalty. 

Men of the North and the West and the East and the South, 
the soldiers of the Confederacy are old and are rapidly growing 
older, Their ranks are thinning faster than when the men in 
blue poured deadly hail into their faces. One by one God is 
touching them with His finger and calling them home. The 
world is better for their having lived in it, and will miss them 
when they are gone. The cause they fought for was lost, but 
they will leave behind them a record of stainless honor more to 
be desired than victory. The red badge of courage has ever 
been a passport to respect, and courage they had to the point of 
recklessness. In a few years the sturdiest of them will strike 
his tent for the march which will end in the great hereafter. 
There he will meet the kingly Lee, who said at Appomattox, 
“ Boys, I have done the best I could for you; go home and make 
good citizens.” There he will meet the eagle-souled Stonewall, 
the peerless Albert Sidney Johnston, Price, Cleburne, Ewell, 
Pickett, the Hills, and Longstreet, as gallant a company of 
heroes as God's sun ever shone upon. There he will meet many 
a gallant spirit who fell in the ranks with his face to the foe. 
That will be a grand reunion. 

Remembering the.dead, let us not forget the living. Let us 
cleanse our souls by the act of justice contemplated by this bill. 
Let us pay an honest debt. Let us give over this conscience 
money to those who are entitled to it, to those who will ap- 
preciate it, to those who need it; and by this act of equity and 
generosity we will bind together with hooks of steel the North 
and South and thus form a “ more perfect Union.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of 8 Lewis, late of Company A, Forty-second 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. : late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of M: E. Leavitt, widow of Alden C. Leavitt, late of 


Company G, Third Regiment esota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Allen Osborn, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Hea Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now apie a 

The name of George W. Bowser, late of Company C. Ninth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lien of that he is now receiving: : 

The name of Eliza J. Michael, widow of Stephen J. Michael, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a paion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rece: ng. 

The pans of Anna M. Healy, widow of Dennis Healy, late of Bat- 
tery D, Second Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Nannie J. McDowell, widow of James II. McDowell, late 
of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a nsion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she 
s now receiving. 
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The name of Frances M. 5 widow of George „ 
er 


of the United States Navy, and pay a pension at the 
per month in lieu of that she is now recei 

The name of Mattie J. Johnson, former widow of Almon W. French, 
late of Company A, One hundred and eleventh ent Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and penera pennon at the rate of $12 month. 

The name of Jaco „ late of Company A, e en 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month In Hew of t he is now recef 

The name of Noah C. Standiford, late of Company B. Sixty-sixth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Com y. I, One hundred and sixty-eighth 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay — Le at the rate of 820 
per month In Hen of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry H. Klock, late of Ninth Regiment Ilinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
licen of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia M. Bowles, widow of Justus C. Bowles, late 
of Company K, Ninety-second a TA Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her Š ension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now rece > 

The name of doe À J. Oaks, widow of Daniel Oaks, late of Company 
B, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month fn llew of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Starling B. Hendren, Jate of Company I, Nineteen 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert —— — of Company E, Ninety-third z 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he in now receiving. 

The name of Ezra Kramer, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment 
lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay nsion at the rate of $27 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of William Runkel, late of Company F, Two hundred and 
first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel B. Morris, late of Company D, Seventh Hegiment 
Kentucky Voluntcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hester Stephens, widow of Elijah Stephens, late of 
Company B, Ninety-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer fantry, and 
pay, er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Wilson Jones, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in eu of that he is now recei 

The name of Charles H. Holbrook, late of Company D, Coast Gua: 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 


The name of Francis M. Hockinbery, late of 5 G, Fifteenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ann M. yy ee widow of John Goulding, late of 
Battery G, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that 
she is now ETEA 

The name of Sanford B. Dickinson, late of Company B, One hundred 
and 3 Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a e at the rate of 827 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Thomas J. Gray, late of Company F, Sixty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Luther C Hitchcock, late of Company H. Sixth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
ot ees per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mary E. Cox, now Wilson, former widow of J h S. 
Cox, late of Company BE, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia McDade, former widow of John Coffey, late of 
Company E, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. A 

Tus name of Jennie Betts, now Corum, former widow of Sheldon 
Betts, late of Second Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Solomon Goff, late of Company K. Seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 5 

The name of Don C, Salisbury, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now er 

The name of James H. Stevens, late of Company C, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa A. Borland, widow of hg Borland, late of 
Companies A and I, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Sadie 
Borland, helpless and dependent child of said Joseph Borland, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
further, That in the event of the death of Melissa A. Borland the name of 
said Sadie Borland shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Melissa A. Borland. 

The name of David McCrory, late of Company K, Eighty-fifth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
ag et month in lieu of that he is now recefving. 

e Thirtieth Regiment 


a pension at the 
g. 


The name of Lizzie Hayes, widow of J M. Ha 
‘pany G, Forty-fifth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Tnfantry, 


The name of Jacob 8. late of Company C, One hundred and 
seventy-fifth 


ty- ent Ohio Volunteer Infantr: and him a pension 

at the rate month in Meu of that — — —p 
name of í tt, late of Company B, One hundred and 
eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer try, and pay him 4 


pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John T. Hatch, late of Company G, Forty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio: Volunteer Infantry, and Company I. One hundred and thirty-fifth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Nichols, widow of Henry B. Nichols, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a See at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie Grady, widow of Edmund W. Grady, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment esota Volunteer Cavalry, and py her a 
— 17 55 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re 
ceiving. 5 

The name of Mary Mellor, widow of Albert C. Mellor, late of Com- 
pany H. First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Barron, widow of Patrick Barron. alias Patrick 
Ryan, late of Company I, Eighty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company d, Eighteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a 8 at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of Weltha A. Brown, widow of Edward O. Brown. late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and of the 
United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie Smith, widow of Wesley P. Smith, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jacob Skiles, late of Company A, One hundred and 
ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $27 (gps month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susanah M. Fraker, widow of Robert M. Fraker; late 
of Company E, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her s pet: on at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lodemia E. Kin 


ani a 
$50 per month in lieu of 8 receiving. 

The name of Robert Hunt, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Burnell, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Nicholas, widow of Horatio Nicholas, late of 
Company G, Fourth a oe Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now — 2 

The name of Sarah V. Howren, widow of Charles A. C. Howren, 
late of Compa A, Eighty-fourth t Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Lillian May Howren, helpless and dependent child of said Charles A. C. 
Howren, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and leter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah V. 
Howren, the name of sald Lilian May Howren shall be placed on the 

msion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
RE at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Sarah V. Howren. 

The name of Elmanda Scott, widow of Thomas H. Scott, late of 
Company D, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Peter B. Wells, late of Company E. Forty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Asa W. Taylor, late of Company D. Eighty-third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Elliott Barnett, late of Company K. Thirteenth Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 2 pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Heckman, widow of Daniel Heckman, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pey her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Mathias Boberg, late of Company A, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin, 


The name of John J. Wolff, late of Company E Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M, Prame, widow of Jerome B. Prame. late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

e name of Rebecca J. Ross, former widow of Thomas H. B. Ross, 
late of Company K. Eighty.-ninth 3 Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Louise K. Bard, widow of John P. Bard, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her — 3 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Jolly, widow of Joseph: — at of Company 
C, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receivin, 

The oie of John D. Caswell, late of Company G, Ninety-fifth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Hubbard, late of Co: y 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

late of Com- 
and pay her 


Thirty-sixth 
— at the 
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a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 
„The. name of Marcus Kenyon, late of Company C, hth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and of Company I, Tenth Regi- 


ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of George W. Hadley, late of Com y C, Forty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now e | 

The name of John P. Powell. late of Company K. One hundred and 
first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Deborah J. Meek, former widow of Augustus Henry, 
late of Company II. Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Felix Allbaugh, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now-receiving. 

The name of William Hall, late of Company F. Fourth Regiment 
Ohlo Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Frank A. Pennington, late of Company M. First Regi- 
ment District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and of Company D, 
First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob G. Robinson, late of Company A, National 
Guards East Tennessee, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now beggin 

The name of Sarah H. Benedict, widow of John Benedict, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company C, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
w and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

he name of Asa T. Brown, late of reap pat 2 E. Fortieth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Forty-elghth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pranon at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiv g: 

The name of Eva Gerber, widow of Henry Gerber, late of Company 
A, Van Horn's Battalion United States Reserve Corps, attached to Thir- 
teenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Victoria Goepfert, widow of John Goepfert, late of 
Company II. Twenty-eighth Re; ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her Pa tse at the rate of $20 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William F. Doran, late of Company G. One hundred 
and thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a 
pennon at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Dora A. Davis, former widow of George A. Davis, late 
of Company I, Twenty-eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Hannah M. Lansing former widow of James Rogers, 
late of Conipany A, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Rockwell, late of Company F, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah R. Sampson, late of Company D. Twenty-fifth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer 2 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Carroll, og een and dependent child of John 
Carroll, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Caroline Spragg. former widow of Jerome B. Heath, 
late of Company G. Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John Stack, late of Company A, Seyenty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Wetherall, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Tho name of Jasper Stoops, late of Company H, Filty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$18 per month, 

The name of Robert B. McCrory, late of Company A, One hundred 
and sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Burks, late of Captain Hawkins's independent 
company Missouri Volunteer Cavairy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Donat Weissenberg, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

‘The name of Mary M. Varble, former widow of John II. Varble, late 
of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

ne name of George White, late of Company F. One hundred and 
forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen: 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ng: 

The name of Orin Brewster, helpless and dependent child of Joel T. 
Brewster, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Alvira Slater, widow of Edgar Slater, late of Company 
¥, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 3 and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hiram Swank, late of Company G, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Nye, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Johanna Neil, widow of John Neil, late of Company E, 
Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Fifty-first 
Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Co and pay her a pe - 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Simeon J. Dalbey, late of Company B, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Towa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 


The name of John R. Johnson, late of Company II. Fifty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a oon Rr at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ret J. Valentine, widow on Alfred Valentine, late 
hospital steward, United States Army, and Company F, Sixty-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Azubath Srofe, widow of John V. Srofe, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
et ora at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 

The name of Jacob L. Renshaw, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixty-elghth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay 
Lote pension at the rate of $27 per month In lieu of that he is now 

The name of Theodore Ludwig, late of Company E, One hundred and 
eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Payton Blackburn, late of Company E, Thirty-niath 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Thompson, late of Company 5. Thirty-ninth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maranda E. Fisher, widow of John W. her, late of 
Company C. Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
aor 5 te at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 

The name of Sarah Hollis, widow of Newton Hollis, late of Company 
C, First Regiment New Hampshire Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
penyon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 

The name of James II. D. Goodwin, late of Company C, Thirty-third 
Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now dong aa 

The name of James H. Bryan, late of Company B, Eighty-fifth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David A. Sawyers, late a hospital steward, United 
States Army, and of Company C, Thirty-sixth ent Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now reo ring 

The name of Elizabeth B. Dickman, widow of Charles B. Dickman, 
late acting ensign. United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John C. Gorman, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Wolf, widow of Joseph W. Wolf, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now care: 

The name of Rebecca Reed, widow of 3 late of Company 
C, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now bree: 

The name of Montivill Cooksey, late of Company G, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of raim B. Wilhoit, late of Company I, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus A. Lewis, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $27 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. A 

The name of Francis King, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Shewman, helpless and dependent child of 
Sidney A. Shewman, late of 5 I, Twenty-thi Regiment New 
York e Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 

er month, 

R The name of George W. Widener, late of Company K, One hundred 
and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Darling, widow of Charles P. Darling, late of 
Company F. Twenty-second ment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a ag yee at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harvey Dittenhafer, late of Company I, Sixty-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of James D. Scoles, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Towa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now ee 

The name of Thomas J, Rowlett, late of Company M, Sixteenth Regt- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
aah Ks per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Eliza S. Bowen, widow of Alexander S. Bowen, late of 
Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elmer P. Shepherd. late of Signal Corps, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now Mage Maar 

The name of Taylor Otis, late of Company G, Fortieth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Simons, widow of Joshua B. Simons, late of 
Company H, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Neely, late of Company E. Eighth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ambrose Parish, late of pe eed K, Fifty-third Regi- 
ment, and Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 836 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis R. Morgan, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Ellen Moffatt, helpless and dependent child of William 
Moffatt, late of Company F, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment 
2 — 3 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
month. 
he pame of Patrick Martin, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
pay 


Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now Poe eg O 

The name of Charles W. Bushnell, late of the Fourth Independent 
Battery, Wisconsin Light Aratillery, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now e 

The name of Adalaide Wagner, widow of Lewis J. Wagner, late of 
Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her S pagon at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. y 

The name of Mariette Hathaway, widow of Gilbert B. Hathaway, late 
of Company E, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Bush, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment West Virginin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy M. Gray, widow of Abner S. Gray, late of Com- 

any F, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Tlinois Volunteer In- 
antry, and pey her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of William H. Brown, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lien of that he is now pecetring: 

The name of Sarah J. Miller, widow of James F. Miller, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, at in the event of the death or Elizabeth 
Miller, helpless and dependent child of said James F. Miller, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Sarah J. Miller, the name 
of said Elizabeth Miller shall be placed on the roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pensions laws, at the rate of 
a per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah J. 

er. 

The name of John Toner, late of Capt. Jones’s company, Ninety- 
seventh Regiment 555 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of z r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Columbus . Donnell, late of Company E, Fourteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cav: „ and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anne E. Nolan, widow of James Nolan, late of Company 
I, Fifth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah F. Blood, widow of Adorno Blood, late of 
Company as One hundred and fifth Regiment, and Company E, 
eighth ent Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of 820 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Hare, late of Company G. First Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer ha 75 and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Jacobs, late of Com y E, Eighth - 
ment Kentucky Volunteer maeneo and pay him a. pension at 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


II. R. 786. Joshua R. Matchett. H. R. 8415. Maggie Barron. 
II. R. 877. George F. Lewis. H. R. 3422. Weltha A. Brown. 
H. R. 878. James D. Reed. H. R. 3453. Fannie Smith. 
II. R. 923. Mary E. Leavitt. H. R. 3759. Jacob Skiles. 
II. R. 964. Allen Osborn. H. R. 3779. Susanah M Fraker. 
H. R. 966. George W. Bowser. II. R. 3812. Lodemia E. Kingsley. 
II. R. 1003. Eliza J. Michael. H. R. 3822. Guy C. Pierce. 
II. R. 1211. Anna M. Healy. H. R. 3873. Ro Hunt. 
II. R. 1279. Nannie J. McDowell. H. R. 3876. Jacob Burnell. 
II. R. 1334. Frances M. Hammond. H. R. 3892. Sarah F. Nicholas. 
H. R. 1365. Mattie J. Johnson. H. R. 3982. Sarah V. Howren. 
II. R. 1368. Jacob Buzan. H. R. 3987. Himanda Scott. 
H. R. 1403. Noah C. Standiford. H. R. 4085. Peter B. Wells. 
H. R. 1404, Lucinda Findley. H. R. 4324. Asa W. Taylor. 
H. R. 1405. Henry H. Klock. H. R. 4339, Elliott Barnett. 
H. R. 1488. oa in M. Bowles. H. R. 43 Mary A. Heckman 
H. R. 1583. Nancy J. Oaks. H. R. 4372. Mathias Boberg. 
II. R. 1601. Star B. Hendren. H. R. 4376. John J. Wolff. 
B R. 1720. Robert Darrah. II. R. 4394. Ida M. Prame. 

„R. 1759. Ezra Kramer. H. R. 4402. Rebecca J. Ross. 
H. R. 1785. William Runkel. H. R. 4541. Louise K. Bard. 
II. R. 1804. Daniel B. Morris. II. R. 4549. Mary A. Jolly. 
H. R. 1834. Hester Stephens. H. R. 4627, John D. Caswell 
II. R. 1847, Wilson Jones. I. R. . John T. Hatch. 
II. R. 1907. Charies H. Holbrook. H. R. 4858. William H. Hubbard. 
II. R. 1911. Francis H. Bailey. II. R. 5061. Mareus Ke n. 
H. R. 1917. David B. Averill. H. R. 5064. George W. Madiey. 
II. R. 1977. Matilda A. Hammond. H. R. 5083. Lizzie Hayes. 
II. R. 2071. Francis M. Hockinbery. H. R. 5111. John P. Powell. 
II. R. 2146. Anna M. Goulding. H. R. 5140. Deborah J. Meek. 
II. R 2187. Sanford B. Dickinson. H. R. 5288. Felix Allbaugh. 
II. R. 2244. Thomas J. Gray. H. R. 5388. William Hall. 
H. R. 2272. Luther C. Hitchcock. H. R. 5508. Frank A. Pennington. 
H. R. 2302. Mary E. Cox, now Wil- H. R. 5523. Jacob G. Robinson. 

son. H. R. 5592. Sarah H. Benedict, 

H. R. 2562. Julia McDade. H. R. 5597. Asa T. Brown. 
H. R. 2685. Jennie Betts, now Corum. H. R. 5709. Eva Gerber 
H. R. 2704. Solomon Goff. H. R. 5: Victoria Goepfert. 
II. R. 2796. Don C. Salisbury. H. R. 5813. William F. ran. 
I. R. 2986. Janes H. Stevens. H. R. 5917. Dora A. 8. 
H. R. . Melissa A. Borland. H. R. 5969. Hannah M. Lansing, 
H. R. 8215. Annie Grady. H. R. 6 John Rockwell. 
II. R. 3125. vid McCrory. H. R. 6133, Josiah R. Sampson. 
H. R. 3182. Robert A. ns. H. R. 6165. Mary Carroll. 
H. R. 3186. Jacob Supinger. H. R. 6186. Caroline Spragg. 
H. R. 3201. Edgar J. Scott. II. R. . John Stac 
II. R. 3252. Sarah A. Nichols. H. R. 6260. Thomas Wetherall. 
H. R. 8276. Mary Mellor. H. R. 6283. Jasper Stoops, 


H. R. 6494. Robert B. McCrory. H. R. 8151. Francis King. 

H. R. 6604. John W. Burks. H. R. 8181. James P. Shewman. 
H. R. 6621. Donat Weissenberg. H. R. 8219. George W. Widener. 
H. R. 6686. Mary M. Varble. H. R. 8284. Jane Darling. 

H. R. 6703. George White. H. R. 8306. Harvey Dittenhafer. 
H. R. 6968. Orin Brewster. H. R. 8464. James D, Scoles. 

H. R. Alvira Slater. H. R. 8595. Thomas J. Rowlett. 
H. R. 6991 Swan! H. R. 8689. Eliza 8. Bowen. 

H. R. 7010. Henry Nye. H. R. 8784. Elmer P. Shepherd 
H. R. 7094, Johanna Neil. H. R. 8864. Taylor Otis. 

H. R. 7101. Simeon J. Dalbey. H. R. 8866. Caroline Simons. 

H. R. 7107. John R. Johnson. H. R. 8964. Henry Neely. 

H. R. 7153. Margaret J. Valentine. H. R. 9063. Ambrose Parish. 

H. R. 7169. Azubath Srofe. H. R. 9067. Lewis R. Morgan. 
H. R. 7170. Jacob L. Renshaw. H. R. 9072. Ellen Moffatt. 

H. R. 7177. Theodore Ludwig. H. R. 9086. Patrick Martin. 

H. R. 7191. Payton Blackburn. H. R. 9169. Charles W. Bushnell. 
H. R. 7195. Albert Thompson. H. R. 9198. Adeliade Wagner. 

H. R. 7286. Maranda E. er. H. R. 9247. Mariette Hathaway. 
H. R. 7308. Sarah Hollis H. R. 9491. John W. Bush. 

H. R. 7335. James H. D. Goodwin. H. R. 9609. Nancy M. Gray. 

H. R. 7404. James H. Bryan. H. R. 9617. William II. Brown. 
H. R. 7500. David A. Sawyers. H. R. 9768. Sarah J. Miller. 

H. R. 7719. Elizabeth B. Dickman. H. R. 10000. John Toner. 

H. R. 7913. John C. Gorman. H. R. 10280. Columbus W. Donnell. 
H. R. 8078. Margaret Wolf. H. R. 10293. Anne E. Nolan. 

H. R. 8081. Rebecca Reed. H. R. 10348. Hannah F. Blood. 
H. R. 8102. Montivill Cooksey. H. R. 10353. Jacob Hare. 

H: R. 8106. Ephraim B. Wilhoit, H. R. 10936. George W. Jacobs. 
H. R. 8144. Cyrus A. Lewis. 


Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill S. 3518. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Burke] calls up the bill S. 3518, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3518) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the first reading of 
the Senate bill be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8. 3518) ting ons and increase of sions to certain 
soldiers and 2 of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to gue on the pension roll, subject to 
ear 1 5 eh — a n nel iP 8 s 

e name of George Jaggers, 0 mpany F, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Barnet Hauver, late of Company B, Seventy-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan „ and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Phillips, alias Charles Gray, late of U. S. 8. 
Key West, Great Western, and Naumkeag, United States Navy, and pay 
na pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John R. Thompson, late of Company H, One hundred 
and forty-third Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
poe at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


Fhe name of Frederick Schnetzer, late of Company G, One hundred 
and twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv- 


afk 
e name of James H. Goldsborough, late of Com B, One hun- 
dred and fifty-fourth Regiment Volunteer’ n „ and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of Emma F. Webster, widow of Geo A. Webster, late 
of Company H, Tenth Regiment, and Compas g Sixth Regiment, 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John A. Morris, late apem and assistant quartermaster, 
United States Volunteers, and pay a pension at the rate of $50 
oe aon in nae of N ae fd non zaoa eee 3 

e name of Spencer J. Dyer, late of Company B, Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and second Heatenant Company E. Ren 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heay 3 and pay him 
a pennen at the rate of $86 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jane E. Bloss, widow of George E. Bloss, late of Com- 
pany H, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 ne month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child 
of the said George E. Bloss until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Cyrus Spooner, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Delias W. Comptes, late of Company F. Thirty-eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $86 per month in lieu of that he is now inti 

The name of Catherine Scheibel, widow of William Scheibel, late of 
Company M, First e Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a peosion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rec g. 

The name of Charlotte J. Smith, widow of Frederick L. Smith, late 
of Company F, Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Lydia A, Smith, widow of Augustus E. Smith, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel L. Tallcott, late of 8 G, Twenty-fifth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now bhi 

The name of Aurelia M. Todd, widow of Samuel D. Todd. late of 
Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma-M. Bowman, widow of Edward Bowman, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a 4 W at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susie 8. Flanders, widow of George J. Flanders, late of 
Company D, Eighteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now N 

The name of Josiah P. Hackett, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Jewell, late of Company A, Righteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Young, late of Company K, Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Hutton. widow of Michael Ilutton, late of 
Company C, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company D, Two hund and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Peter M. Miller, late of Company E, Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas A. Carpenter, late of Company II. Twelfth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Bresnahan, widow of John Bresnahan, late of Com- 

ny F, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
bee a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Josiah A. Dadmun, late musician, Third Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Irving W. Coombs, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Hodgkins, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Theophile A. Dauphin, late of Company K. Eighty-sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Wooley, alias John Wilson, late of Company F, 
Third Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry. and pay 
him : pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The — of William II. Steel, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Delaware Volunteer Cayalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick [ckley, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline E. Beck, widow of George A. Beck, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Lilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nicholas A. Bovee, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda J. Hampton, widow of John Hampton, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harvey E. rrin, late unassigned, Fourteenth Regiment, 
and Company L, Sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 2 + . 

The name of Alverton H. Town, late of 2 G, Ninety-sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he ts now recelving. 

The name of Ruby L. Knapp, helpless and dependent child of William 
B. Knapp, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Voiun- 
teer Infantry, and hospital steward, United States Army, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Terance McGrath, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Lockwood, and 
Hetzel, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Prickett, widow of Milton Prickett, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Shaw, late of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment 
Wisconsin 3 . and pay am a pension at the rate of $30 

er month in lieu o e is now receiving. 

-i The name of Horace H. Lockwood, late of Company D, Second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and First Independent Company, 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $21 per 
month. 

The name of George W. Sargent, late of Company F, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, and Company F, Twelfth Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Yerington, former widow of Almon Yerington, 
late of. Company E, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Matilda Davis, widow of William H. Davis, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month In lieu of that she now re- 
ceiving. 

rhe name of Hen Wagoner, late of Company D, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 
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The name of Rufus S. Maxwell, late of Company F. Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Herbert M. Starbird, Jate of. Com ny M, First Regi- 
ment District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company D. First 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Abbie F. Dyer, widow of Ambrose S. Dyer, late first 
lieutenant Company H, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry. and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henry J. McFadden, late second lieutenant Company D. 
Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harris B. Hubbell, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Orin W. Goodale, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ` 

The name of Eliza M. Watkins, widow of Joseph H, Watkins, late 
of Company K, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Essie Watkins, helpless and dependent child of said Joseph II. 
Watkins, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and de- 
termine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Eliza M. 
Watkins the name of the said Essie Watkins shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $12 per month, from and after the date of death of said 
Eliza M. Watkins. 

The name of William Howard, late of Company B. One hundred and 
second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isaac H. Bodenhamer, late of Company A, Seventy- 
eighth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aliza A. Gordon, widow of Eli P. Gordan, late of Com- 
pany E. Fifth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Americus V. Larrance, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
e pension at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet A, Turnbull. widow of John M. Turnbull, late 
first lieutenant Company C, Thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and former widow of Samuel R. Edwards, late of Company D, 
One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Emma D. Phelps. widow of George W. Phelps, late of 
Company II. Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Franklin II. Gillett, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Halsey, late of Company D. One hundred 
and thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 5 and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lavina Hunter, widow of William F. Hunter, late of 


Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Abraham Jones, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Kenyon, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ebenezer C, Lafollett, late of Company F, One hundred 
and fortieth Regiment Indlana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Mayer, widow of Nikolas Mayer, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Clara Mayer, helpless and dependent child of said Nikolas Mayer, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Catharine Mayer the 
name of the said Clara Mayer shall be piaca on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
47 1 5 per month from and after the date of death of said Catharine 

ver. 

The name of George Ringe; late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred P. Williams, late of Company G, Fifty-ninth 
Regiment, and Sompeny F, Sixty-sixth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George E. Fleming, late of 8 D, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Lysinger, widow of Joseph II. Lysinger, late 
of United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 4 

The name of George W. Aldrich, late of Company A, Fifth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. _ 

The name of August Baker, late of Company K. One hundrol and 
twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer ADY and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Dunham, late of Company G, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieù of that he is now receiving. _ 

The name of William C. Fickas, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him à pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Hacker Davis, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $34 
per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Amelia Hubbard, widow of Lucius F. Hubbard, late 
colonel Fifth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. and brevet ariga 
dier general United States Volunteers, nnd pay her a pension at t 
rate of $80 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Wilson, late of Company L, Thirteenth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Morrell, late of Company A, Thirteenth 
Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Richard H. McWhorter, late first lieutenant Company C, 
Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of George W. Hill, late of the U. S. ram Queen of the West, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $21.50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. a 
The name of George Bond, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
pér month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

» The name of George W. Adams, late of Company B, Twenty-second 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mairia E. Bowers, widow of Ira M. Bowers, late second 
lientenant Company H, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles P. De Forest, late of Company A, Tenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now oa tie 

The name of 2 II. Geer, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 
: The name of Margaret Semple. widow of James W. Semple. late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henry H. Klock, late first lientenant and adjutant Ninth 

Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
« The name of May Bell Anderson, widow of Thomas J. Anderson, late 
first lieutenant and aid-de-camp Gen. Lane's staff, United States Volun- 
teers, and major and assistant adjutant general, United States Volun- 
teerx, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eugene B. Fisher, late of Company D, Twenty-third 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James S. Ames, late of Company G, penty eventi 
Regiment, and Company G, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry J. Mullins, late of Company A, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah R. Linton, widow of James D. Linton, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and former widow of Benjamin Linton, te of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nume of Sarah E. Hanes, widow of John Manes, late of Company 
D, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Joseph H. Hanes, help- 
less and dependent child of said John Hanes, the additional nsion 
herein granted shall cease and determine: Prorided further, That in 
the event of the death of Sarah E. Hanes, the name of the said Joseph 
II. Hanes shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Sarah E, Hanes. 

The name of Nancy C. Fouts, widow of William P. Fouts, late of 
Company B, Fifth -giment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and former 
widow of Norman J. Painter, late of Company B. First Regiment Michi- 
gan Engineers and Mvchanics, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Mary Norton, helpless and dependent child of Patrick 
Norton, late of Company A, Forty-second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantiy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Napoleon Tulip, late of company I, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay ħim a pension at the rate 
oe per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Ann L. Elliott, former widow of Jesse Elliott, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Martha C. Igo, widow of Daniel Igo, late of Company 
E. Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and first 
lieutenant Company I. Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsyl- 
vauin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse Thompson, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bella Curry, widow of Amos P. Curry, late captain 
Company B. Tenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalary, and pay 
her z penden at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Robinson, widow of Squire Robinson, late of Com- 

ny G, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, ani 

ormer widow of Robert G. Bloomfield, late of Company K. Thirtieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline J. Cromwell, widow of Charles W. Cromwell, 
late first lieutenant Company H, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
Mounted Rangers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Gideon Mason, late of Company C, Ninety-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and twenty-sixth Com- 
pany, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gabriel Anderson, alias Gabriel Oleson, late of Company 
D, Thirty-eighth Regiment, and Company II. Thirty-fourth Regiment, 
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Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Joseph Lappler. late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel M. Terry, late of Troops D and K. Second Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $00 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Gaither, widow of George Gaither, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ‘ 

The name of John Wiebel, late of Company F, Third Regiment Po- 
tomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
— at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
celving. 

The name of Elander R. Grant, late of Company D. Second Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per montif in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Wentworth, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Albatros, and 
Princeton, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward A Savage, late of Compans E, Ons hundred 
and twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a ite pegs at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of William 0. Freeman, late of U. S. S. Sabine, Ohio, and 
Casco, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Zadoc McFarland, alias Samuel G. West, late of Com. 
pany G, Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert R. Ferris, late of Company G, One hundred and 
seventy-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
1 at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Sarah E. Davis. widow of Benjamin F. Davis, late of 
Companies I and A, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Kemmer, late of Company K. Forty-cighth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Estes, widow of Albert II. Estes, late captain 
Company E, Tenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a 9 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of George Osten, late leader of band, Ninth Regiment THI- 
nols Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph L. Buckley, late of Company B, First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Christopher C. Blake, late of Company G. Second Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 10. per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Wilkins, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of True W. Lovering, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eli W. Adams, late of Company A, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia F. Goodaker, widow of Samuel C. Goodaker, late 
of rey M, Second Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. ; 

The name of Mary I. Fawcett, widow of Thomas Fawcett, late of 
the . States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Thomas B. Carey, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company F, Seventicth Regiment Indlana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Conrad, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rose A. Mooney, now Reed, former widow of Julius C. 
Mooney, late of Company K, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment 
Indiana 8 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Sallie A. Hawks, widow of Erastus L. Hawks, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and major, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The following committee amendments were read and agreed to: 


123 si strike out all of lines 17 to 20, inclusive (pension of Samuel 
kins): 
Pago 9, strike out the first four lines (pension of Horace H. Lock- 


wood). 
Page 9, strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive (pension of Matilda Davis}. 
= ace * strike out lines 11 to 15, inclusive (pension of Amelia 
ubbaré - 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill as amended 
be laid aside, with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill TL R. 
11240. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
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soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors. 


Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key] asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The erty. widow of Daniel Dougherty, late 
machinist o of ite United EA avy, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jane M. Torrance, widow of Robert Torrance, late of 
8 D. Third Regiment Indiana Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 

bay | er & pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Augustin Buhl, late of band, Sixth Regiment United 
States Infantry, War with 8 and pay È him a pension at the rate of 
2 month in lieu of that he is now recei 

e name of Thomas Baxter, late of patag „Third Regiment United 
a pension at the rate of 


The name of Ella V. Holliday, widow of Alexander G. Holliday, late of 
9 H, Sixth Regiment Illinois leis on coder ar with 


The name of Nancy A. 28 wees of James Sumner, late of Com- 
pany A, oa Regiment United Sta Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment and pay hera 3 at the rate ipa) $12 z zaon 


e name of Ell widow of es R. Haney, late of 

Companies G ane 4. 2 Tenth arcane United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 

month additional on account of each of the minor children of the 


first Company, United States Artiller Corpa, 3 

ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of per. m 
The name of Robert W. W. late of p D, 1 Regiment 

United States Cavalry. lishment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of Ta per i 
rah Hill, widow of Isaac Hill, d late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Illinois Foot Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 


pay her a n at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that sh 
now = 

The 5 Martha Ann , widow of Fordyce J. Benjamin, 
late of Com H. Seventh (su nentiy t New York 


Volunteers, ar with Mexico, and pay neg a N at the rate of $20 
per monta in Hen of that Lae s . . a Fight 
e name of Charles R. Hodges, 0 an y- 
sixth com nien, United States Coast Artillery, — Establishment, 
“a a: panon at the rate of $12 per month. 
ily oe of Pierce B. ache lores ae Company E Second Regiment 
. Volunteer Infantry, W. 


„ and pay him a pension 
at one e of $12 per month. 
e of Manuel S. Sams, late of Compang | G 3 
Regiment U United States Volunteer Infantry, W. S and pay 
Be e ena at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harlin L. Clark, late of Company ae Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, Sixty-third Company 
United iata Coast Ara War with Bains and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 5 per month. 

The name of Anna Philli 3 formerly widow of Orange H. 
Phillips, late of Company Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, bn Gs with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per mon 

The name of Charles W. Clark, * of . E and M. Thirtieth 
Regiment United States Volunteer I th Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the es 1 12 ily, at mon 

The name of Albert te of Mgr sg See M, Fourteenth — 
ment Minnesota Veluntecr T yi pain, and pay him 
pension at the rate of = pet mo moni 

The name of Laura widow of James W. Thomson, late 
rear admiral and Chief Engineer, United States Navy, and pay her a 
= at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


ae 
The name of William F. Leach, a of Co B, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment United States 1 r Esta ent, and pay him 
a pension at — rute ot S a 
he name of Willie late ot Company K. First Regiment 


Alabama Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ver; May, late of ae any L, N Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with and pay him a 9 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is noy: receivin 


The name of Mary A. 3 widow of Be Snipes, late of 
Company G, Second dre ounted Volunteers, SARE M ‘vars and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


recelying. 
The name of Peter Black, late of United States Na RA S. S. Ohio, 
War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the rate o ber month, 
The name of Thomas West, late of Company A, För Erat Regt: 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 

a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Daniel Geyer, late of Battery F, Third Regiment United 

States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Mayme Hall, widow of the late Harry C. Hall, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment United States I try, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 


The name of Charles O. Woesner, fate oi of 8 B, Second Regi- 
with „ and pay him a pension 


The name of Frederick W. inte late ar 22 y L. Second Re; 


ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan and pay 
a ion at the ed — +33 pee 

e name of John Tate ot of Com Second ment, 
and Company D, Titz third third’ itegiment, —.— olunteer 


War with Mexico, and pay him a on a the rate o 0 month 
J 
e name o arry err’ ate of Com ment 
United States Intant, War with Spain, and pa a nent aay 9 the 
rate of $24 per month in parse of that he is —.— 3 
The name of George Duryea, late of Company D, Fift: ESE Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer “Infantry, War with Spain, and pay isi a pension 


Th 
of Company À Fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and pay her elva at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 


e widow of William A. Vawn, es ot 
Troop M, Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a 1 at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Char Saers, late of Company D, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pomon at te rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Edward T. Conway, 23 of 3 E. Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry. Regular tablishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William W. Tinch, late of Company K. Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 month lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Columbia A. Seaman, late of Troop H, *Ninetecnth 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Regular Establis shment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

Fifth Regiment United 


The name of James 1 Eo, late of band 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment. Dn pay him a N at the 
rate of 830 per monte in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Mar v onanga i widow of William W. Galbraith. late 
first lieutenant an paT Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, 
Regular 3 and pay her a e at the rate of 820 per 
month, and the sum of 82 ae month additional on account of each of 
the three minor N of the sald William W. Galbraith until they 
reach the age o 5 years 

The name of act: Becker, 83 mother of John Rer ker, 
late of the United States Navy, Regalar. 3 tablishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate ae Roe month 

The name of Willia eaver, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
Missouri Mounted 9 War with Mexico, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 DE month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of b — — late of Troop F, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Establishment. and pay him a pension 
at the rate of pa per ae 

The name of Hannah Sawyer, widow of Joseph Saw 8 late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, with Mexico, 
and py her a a at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
bess now rece: 


The name of Clara L. 


The name of Samnel H. Glover, late of Compan Forty-second 
1 United States Volunteer Infantry, * Spain, and pay 
a pension at the — Nd 12 colt wee mon 

uin name of John 8 insane), late of Company II. First Regi- 
ment Idaho Volunteer Patents War with Spain, and pay him a n- 
sion St tie Se ed $12 per month, payments to be made to the duly 
ap gua 

he name of Elizabeth C. Lowd, widow of Howard D. Lowd, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Mississippi Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and a: pay d her a x a penton at the rate of ms per month. 

The name of nes, late of Com gg A Second Regiment 
South Carolina Vorantecr Infantry, War w! pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jay A. Griffith, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Washington Volunteer Infantry, N with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate ee A, per month 

The name of A. Shively ae ya Pee recruit, Foot 
Service, white, United States geen th Spain, and pay him a 
pension at sy — —— — za E month 

he name of askom, widow of James Waskom, late Ws 
assigned recruit ay Porth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, W. 
with Mexico, and pay her a ——.— at the rate of $20 per month. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 799. Virgil Womack. H.R. 40959. Daniel Geyer. 

H. R. 1233. Annie Dougherty. H.R. 5265. Mayme Hall. 

II. R. 1397. Jane M. Torrance. H.R. 5274. Charles O. Woesner. 
H. R. 1418. Augustin Buhl. H.R. 5738. Frederick W. Brown. 
H. R. 1626. Thomas Baxter. H.R. 5744. John as Gahan. 

H. R. 1662. Ella V. Holliday. H. R. 5903. Harry A. Merrill. 
H. R. 1716. Edward H. Dalton II. R. 6021. George Duryea. 

H. R. 1831. Nancy A. Sumner. H.R. 6315. Rebecca Ramsey. 

H. R. 1852. Ellen M. Haney. II. R. 6349. Julia Tomlin. 

H. R. 1871. P. Chesley. II. R. 6580. Clara L. Vawn. 

H. R. 2175. Robert W. Ward H.R. 6617. Charles O. Sears. 
H. R. 2193. Sarah Hill. H. R. 6624, Edward T. Conway. 
II. R. 2202. Martha Anna Benjamin. H. R. 7132. William W. Tinch. 

II. R. 2386. CaS R. Hodges. H.R. 7809. Columbia E Seaman, 
H. R. 2406. Pierce yer H. R. 7977. James McK e 

H. R. 2445. Manuel H. R. 8149. Mary E. Galbraith. 
H. R. 2842. Harlin L. Clark. H. R. 8152. Martha S. Becker. 
H. R. 3144. Anna Phillips- Shepherd. II. R. 8415. William M. Weaver. 
II. R. 3207. Charles W. Clark. II. R. 48. Jacob Mercer 

II. R. 3208. Albert W. Kelley. II. R. 8308. Hannah Sa 

H. R. 3790. Laura Thomson. II. R. 8883. Samuel II. Glover 
II. R. 3857. William F. Leach. H.R. 9028. John Sh 

H. R. 4310. Willie C. Ball. II. R. Elizabeth C. Lowd. 
II. R. 4401. Vergus May H. R. 9379. Tanis ža hata 

II. R. 4589. Mary A. Snipes. II. R. 47. J Winia 

H. R. 4635. Peter Black. II. K. 9966. William i a ohively. 
I. R. 4875. Thomas West. II. R. 10187. Rachel C. Waskom. 
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Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill just 
read be Jaid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
bill just read be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the several bills, with amendments, to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bills as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Drxon, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House, reported that that committee, having had 
under consideration certain pension bills, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with certain amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bills as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11078) gran pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 3518) granting ions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A biil (H. R. 11240) — pensions and increase ot pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soliders and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the votes by which 
the lust three pension bills were passed be reconsidered, and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10484, 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation bill. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and, pending the announcement of 
the result, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Evidently there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr, MANN. This is an automatic roll call? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. It is an automatic call of the House 
to decide whether or not the House will go into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 309, nays 0, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 124, as follows: 

YEAS—3¢9. 


ar, and to 


Abercrombie Ashbrook Beales Brown, W. Va. 
Adamson Aswell Bennet Browne, Wis, 
Aiken Ayres Black Buchanan, III. 
Alexander Baile Booher Buchanan, Tex, 
Allen Barkley Borland Burke 

Almon Barnhart Britt Burnett 
Anderson Henkes Britten Byrnes, S. C. 


Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Carter, Mass. 

Cary 

Chandler, N. Y. 
harles 


€ 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
Coady 
Collier 
Connelly 
Conr 


Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 


Gallagher 
Gandy 
Gard 
Gardner 


Adair 
Anthony 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Barchfeld 
Bell 
Blackmon 
Browning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Burgess 
Butler 
Callaway 
Cannon 


rew 
Carter, Okla. 
Casey 


Drukker 
Estopinal 


So the motion was agreed to. 
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Garland 
jarner 
Garrett 

(jillett 


Glass 
Godwin, N. C. 
Good 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Gordon 

Gray, Ind. 
Gray, N. J. 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Guernsey 
Iandlex P 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hamlin 

Hard 
Harrison 
Hastings 


Tlollingsworth 
Hood 


Hopwood 
Houston 
Howard 
Iowe 
Huddleston 
Hughes 
Hulbert 
Hull, lowa 
Hull, Tenn. 


Humphrey, Wash. 
Humphreys, Miss. 


Hutchinson 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Johnson, Wash. 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keister 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kent 
Kettner 
Key. Ohio 
1 

n 
Kinkaid 
Konop 
Lafean 
La Follette 
Lazaro 
Lesher 
Lieb 
Lindbergh 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 


Linthicum 
Littlepage 
Lloyd 
Lobeck 
London 
Longworth 
McArthur 
McClintic 
McGillicuddy 
McKenzie 
McKinley 
McLemore 


Nicholls, 8. C. 
Nichols, Mich 
North 


O'Shaunessy 
Overmyer 
Page, N. C. 


Reilly 
Roberts, Nev. 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rouse 

Rubey 
Rucker 
Russell, Mo. 


Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sears 
Shallenberger 


Williams, T. S. 
NOT VOTING—124. 


Fairchild 
F, 


Fess 
Fitzgerald 
Flood 
Flynn 


8S 
Gallivan 


Hamill 


Hamilton, Mich. 


Hart 
Haskell 
Hawley 
Hayes 
Heaton 
Helvering 
Tlensley 
Hilliard 
Husted 


Kitchin 


Kreider 
Langley 
Lee 


ud 
McAndrews 
MeCracken 
MeCulloch 
McDermott 
McFadden 
McKellar 
McLaughlin 
Maher 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. Scuity with Mr. BROWNING. 
Mr. Frs with Mr. LANGLEY, 
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Sherley 
Sherwood 
Shouse 

Sims 

Sinnott 

Sisson 

Slayden 

Slemp 

Sloan 

Small 

Smith, ahd 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N. Y. 
Smith, Tex. 
Snell 

Stafford 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele, Pa. 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Sterling 
Stiness 

Stone 
Sulloway 


Ta venner 
Taylor, Ark 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
‘Tillman 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 


Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Webb 


Whaley 
Wheeler 
Williams, W. E. 
Williams, Ohio 


Young. N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Padgett 
Parker, N. J. 
Parker, N. X. 
Patten 
Powers 
Price 
Ricketts 
Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rowe 
Rowland 


Shackleford 
Siegel 
Snyder 
Sparkman 
Steele, Iowa 
Steenerson 
Stout 
Sutherland 


Watson, Pa. 
Wilson, Fla. 
Winslow 
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Mr. Dewatt with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. Lrerer. with Mr. Rowtanp. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Doolixd with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. SIEGEL. 

Mr. Harr with Mr. Warp. 

Mr. Ido with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. HELVERING with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Hrrrard with Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Oriver with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wirson of Florida with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. Tacre with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Srovr with Mr. RICKETTS. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. TILSON. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Saunpers with Mr. Miran of Minnesota. 

Mr. Rronpan with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. Patren with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Papcerr with Mr. Ronerts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 

Mr. Maner with Mr. McOULLOCH. 

Mr. McDermworr with Mr. MAPES. 

Mr. McAnvrews with Mr. MATTHEWS. 

Mr. Lorr with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. LouD. 

Mr. Gntrrix with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. Grese with Mr. KELLEY. 

Mr. GALLIYAN with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. FLYNN with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. HAYES. 

Mr. Frrzceratp with Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Ferris with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Mr. Esrorrxar with Mr. HASKELL. 

Mr. Dorearus with Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 

Mr. DuL with Mr. GOULD, 

Mr. Cuttop with Mr. Foss. 

Mr. Crisp with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. DALLINGER. 

Mr. Carraway with Mr. BUTLER. 

Mr. Bureress with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. BrumBaucH with Mr. CAPSTICK. 

Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr. BACHARACH. 

Mr. Bui. with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. McKerrar with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Apam with Mr. Fess. 

Mr. DovucHton with Mr. BRITT. 

Mr. Date of New York with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. OLNEY with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. Krreuin with Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to with- 
draw my vote and to answer “present.” I am paired with the 
gentleman from Colorado IMr. HILLIARD]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). A quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The House will 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the Post Office 
appropriation bill, H. R. 10484, with the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Ratyey] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Mappren] for one hour. [Applause.] 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the bill now 
before the House for consideration carries an appropriation of 
$320,000,000, a large sum, representing more money than is ex- 
pended by any other department of the Government. 

The Post Office Department is one of the most important 
activities of the Government. It should be conducted by men 
having scientific knowledge of the subject. And while every 
man who has been in charge has done the very best he could to 
give a good account of himself, I still believe that in the conduct 


of a great business enterprise like this we ought to have men. 


trained to the service to manage this wonderful institution. 
[Applause.] | 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, consisting 
of 21 Members of this House, have given serious consideration 
to every question affecting the welfare of this great department. 
In the course of our deliberations we have endeavored to do 


everything within our power to assist the management in reach- 


ing conclusions that will make for the efficiency of the depurt- 
ment. In the work of this great committee there has been no 
polities, and there ought to be none. Everybody connected with 
the department, from the Postmaster General down to the most 
inconsequential laborer in the service, should cooperate. If we 
could have the kind of cooperation that might be brought about 
by a harmonious feeling in every branch, I believe it wouid re- 
dound te the benefit of the American people. The Postmaster 
General, whom I have known well and favorably for a good 
many years, is a patriotic man. He is doing the work imposed 
upon him in this great department as he believes it ought to be 
done. He is endeavoring not only to facilitate the movement of 
the mails, but he is also endeavoring to systematize the service 
so as to bring about the best results. I presume that all will 
not agree that he has accomplished the best results. No man in 
that place ever wili, for his judgment may be totally different 
from the judgment of other men who are no less patriotic than 
he. Whether he has made mistakes or not, I am perfectly satis- 
fied that it has been and is his purpose to serve the American 
people in the responsible position which he occupies to the very 
best of his ability. 

There have been some rumblings of dissatisfaction heard in 
several quarters; some in the rural-delivery sections of the 
country on account of the action taken by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his assistants. There’ have been rumblings of dis- 
satisfaction heard among the clerks and carriers in the first 
and second class offices of the country; and I have no doubt that 
those rumblings of dissatisfaction have had some merit, for in 
many instances rural routes have been changed from what they 
formerly were, and some disturbances in the delivery of mail 
have resulted frem these But time alone can tell 
whether these changes will result in real benefit to the depart- 
ment. There have been in great cities reductions in the salaries 
of the men employed as carriers, and in many cases I believe 
these reductions were unjust. This committee recommend to 
the favorable consideration of the House a restoration of these 
men to their former status, and we provide, if our recommenda- 
tion be adopted, that there shall in the future be no distinction 
made in the compensation of carriers, whether they be assigned 
to collection or delivery duty. [Applause.] 

We have on former occasions recommended the enactment of 
legislation, which has been concurred in by this House and by 
the Senate, which provides that where men in the Postal Serv- 
ice have been injured while on duty they may be given: full 
compensation for one year during their period of disability, 
one-half pay during the second year of disability, and that 
$2,000 may be paid to their heirs in case of death as a result of 
the injury. 

‘The legislation heretofore enacted did not cover all the civil- 
service employees in the department, and this bill contains a 
provision that all other classified civil-service employees in the 
Post Office Service shall be covered by this provision. 

SPECIAL CLERKS. 

This bill provides that special clerks may be taken out of the 
supervisory class. It provides that clerks performing special 
duties—expert distributors, if you please—shall be promoted 
from twelve to thirteen hundred dollars and from thirteen hun- 
dred dollars to fourteen hundred dollars at the rate of 5 per cent 
of the number of clerks employed in that branch of the service 
during the coming year. This is a step in the right direction, 
for, as a matter of fact, while on its face it does not say so, in 
terms it increases the compensation of the clerks in the first- 
class offices from a maximum of twelve hundred dollars to a 
maximum of fourteen hundred dollars per annum. [Applause.] 
Then, too, this bill provides that clerks in second-class post offices 
may be promoted, 75 per cent of them, from the fourth to the 
fifth grade, which is from ten hundred dollars to eleven hundred. 
dollars, and 5 per cent from the fifth to the sixth class, which 
will add a new class, or make the maximum salary paid to clerks 
in the second-class offices throughout the United States twelve 
hundred dollars instead of eleven hundred dollars as heretofore. 
So that we are endeavoring in the consideration of the great 
work in which we are engaged to recognize the importance of 
the employment of the men, for we realize that with the in- 
creased cost of living there is greater need than ever before for 
cooperation and encouragement, to the end that the American 
people may see a sense of satisfaction in the servants who are 
engaged in sunshine and in rain in bringing them their messages 
of love, of hope, and fear every day. [Applause.] This depart- 
ment alone is the one department that deals with every man, 
woman, and child in America, and it is more important than ever 
before that all that can be done to make the American people 
realize that the department is their department shall be done. 
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LABORERS, 

The great laboring force of the department has been badly 
compensated in the past, and these men are employed at 
arduous and hazardous employment. They carry mail bags 
weighing from one to two hundred pounds from early morning 
until late at night, and from late at night until early morning, 
and up to this time 900 of them have been paid $720 a year 
and 900 of them $840 a year. This bill provides that there 
shall be no distinction, but that all men doing like work shall 
be paid like pay, and so we have increased the compensation to 
$840 a year, and we hope later on to report a bill to put them 
into the classified service. [Applause.] 

CLERKS AND CARRIERS, 


Letter-carrier substitutes and clerks have been heretofore 
paid 35 cents an hour for one kind of work and 40 cents an 
hour for another, and the department on this occasion recom- 
mended that they all be reduced to 35 cents an hour, but I am 
proud to say that without a dissenting vote the committee 
was unanimous against this reduction. I believe the men who 
have passed a civil-service examination for entry into this com- 
plicated service, who have specialized especially for the work, 
who are required to work from three to four years on a miser- 
able compensation of $25 a month on the average while acting 
as substitutes, ought at least to be paid compensation com- 
mensurate with the sacrifices which they are obliged to make. 
No man entering the service is able, after he has been ap- 
pointed as a substitute, to receive a permanent appointment 
until he has served from three to four years on the substitute 
list, and during all of that period he is required to report for 
duty every day and pay his car fare from his home to the post 
office and from the post office to his home, and in many cases 
without receiving any employment whatever. So that when he 
receives a permanent appointment, he owes every one from 
whom he can borrow money, and our duty to him is to make 
the necessity for borrowing as light as possible by paying not 
35 cents an hour but 40 cents an hour. Heretofore clerks and 
carriers have been obliged to work on holidays without any 
additional compensation. They will undoubtedly be obliged to 
continue to do duty on holidays, but your committee feels that 
for all such work compensatory time off should be granted 
within the succeeding 30 days, and we have included a provision 
in the bill to that effect, which we submit to the consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
yield at that point? x 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will let me finish, I will be 
glad to yield when I am through. Up to this time railway mail 
clerks in charge of railway post-office cars have been re- 
quired by the rules of the department to give three years’ 
continuous service before they are entitled to promotion. If by 
any chance the train on which a man is serving as clerk in 
charge be laid off after the man had served two years and nine 
months as a clerk in charge, though it be laid off for only a 
week, and he is restored to duty, he is obliged under the former 
rules and laws to begin the service of a three-year period over 
again before he is entitled to promotion. This bill removes 
that inequality and that great injustice by striking out the 
word “continuous,” and thus giving him credit for all time 
served, whether the train is running or not, which is a just 
measure of consideration to those men. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the time has come in the man- 
agement of this great department, which is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, whose revenues are going up so fast that we can 
not keep track of them, when in the consideration of the dis- 
ciplinary measures among the men no man ought to have the 
power to make rules by means of which any injustice can be 
done to any patriotic, worthy man, and the time has come when 
I believe there ought to be a board, before whom men should be 
called when charges are preferred against them [applause], 
where they can have their cases tried in the open and where 
the record of a man may be reviewed, so that ne such injustice 
can be done as has been done during the past year. In Chicago, 
my home city, we have more than 225 men who served faith- 
fully for more than 20 years as carriers with records without a 
blemish, with no charge of any kind preferred against them 
during all the history of their service, whose efficiency rating 
averaged 95 per cent out of a possible 100 every day from the 
beginning of their service, and who by means of the rules in 
force found themselves at the end of a day’s work, at 6 o'clock at 
night, with a record of 95 out of a possible 100, and when they 
reported for duty the next morning at 8 o'clock found their rec- 
ord to be 58. without rhyme or reason, without any cause, so 
far as they knew, except that they were considered not quite so 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


rapid in the performance of the work which they had been doing 
as they were when they were a little younger. 

Now, I believe that wise business management would dictate 
that where a man has given excellent service during the best 
of his life that when he begins to slow up a little on account 
of age that those places known as collectors’ places, which are 
said to be easier than the places of carriers, ought to be given 
to those men as a reward for merit without a reduction of com- 
pensation. [Applause.] A wise business manager in all the 
commercial activities of life realizes the necessity of maintain- 
ing the confidence and the cooperation of the men who are em- 
ployed in the institution, and wherever the institution is strong 
enough and its earning power sufficiently regular to justify the 
payment of pensions, the pension system is being inaugurated 
throughout the country and throughout the world. And if we 
have men in the Postal Service and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment service who have given faithful service to the people 
of America during all their active lives, and they are getting 
along with their faces turned toward the setting sun, we ought 
to seriously consider the question of what we shall do for them, 
how we shall maintain the integrity and the efficiency of the 
service, and how we shall dispatch the business the most eco- 
nomically and to the greatest satisfaction of the American 
people. So, the time is coming, and it is not far off, when we 
must give serious consideration to the cases of men who 
are no longer qualified to do a young man’s work, and it 
would seem more economical in my judgment to have a 
scientific method of retirement than it is to maintain men who 
are no longer qualified upon the Government pay rolls. [Ap- 
plause.] There will be differences of opinion about this, and it 
is a question about which there ought be, and no action should 
be taken upon a question of this great importance until it has 
been thoroughly investigated from every angle, and for one, I 
want to be understood as being in favor of cooperating in every 
way I can with the executive officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to bring about better conditions among the men, to bring 
more satisfaction to the homes of the American people. And 
there is no politics in it with me, and there ought not to be any 
politics in the conduct of this, the greatest department in the 
American Government. [Applause.] I hope to see the day 
when every man will be held in office on his merit, when he will 
be an expert, when he will be a specialist, and when these men 
have qualified themselves as specialists and have given their very, 
lives to the service of a great department of the Government, 
and have proved their worth and their right to confidence, I 
hope that no party will ever come into power which will not 
sustain these men in their right to occupy the places in which 
they have given satisfaction. [Applause.] 


LIABILITY INSURANCE, 


Now, I have dwelt a long time upon these problems. They 
are the most vital problems in connection with this bill. We 
have before us a proposition here to take over the liability in- 
surance under which we have been insuring the contractors who 
have contracted with the Government of the United States for 
the transportation of mail by star route and by screen wagon, 
and we have, in the consideration to this important question, 
disclosed a condition which has led most of the men of this 
committee to believe that something ought to be done to pre- 
yent future scandals, We disclosed a condition in one case 
where a combination of contractors running all the way from 
San Francisco to Boston were being protected by certain lia- 
bility insurance companies to the exclusion of other contractors 
who were attempting to offer bids. We disclosed a condition 
which to us seemed unjust and unfair to the American people, 
and it ought to be remedied, and the department placed at the 
disposition of our committee information which led us to con- 
clude that legislation ought to be enacted by means of which 
the insurance of contracts to be let by the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be issued by the department itself, so that no 
future scandals could be developed. [Applause.] The result of 
the investigation disclosed the fact that three men, in order to 
obtain contracts, entered into a conspiracy with some men who 
were engaged in the insurance line that they would protect them 
against all other contractors, and this conspiracy became so 
manifest and the evidence developed was so glaring that, 
although the men who were engaged in this conspiracy as con- 
tractors were Democrats, the Postmaster General, notwithstand- 
ing that, rotwithstanding the appeals of many of his own party 
followers, said that, regardless of any scandal that might occur 
as a result of the prosecution, those men must go to the peni- 
tentiary, and they are there. [Applause.] 

And I congratulate the Postmaster General upon his. action, 
and in the face of this I see no reason why this House should 
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not agree with, first, the Postmaster General in his recommenda- 
tion to take over these insurances And allow the Government to do 
the work itself; and second, agree to the recommendation made 
by this committee which is the result of careful consideration. 
Then as to the fidelity insurance to be given by the men em- 
ployed in the service, we provide in this bill that this service shall 
be taken over by the Post Office Department, that a fund shall 
be accumulated through levies of assessments upon the men; 
that those levies shall not exceed 75 per cent of the present cost 
of the insurance to the men; and that the men themselves can 
have the option of giving a personal bond or a surety company 
bond or they may contribute to the fund proposed by the depart- 
ment. And the provision further provides that there shall be 
no expense whatever to the Government of the United States 
in the administration of this fund. Although personally op- 
posed under ordinary circumstances to this sort of thing, and 
generally opposed to the Government of the United States enter- 
ing upon any enterprise that stops individual initiative or comes 
into competition with the individual citizens of the United 
States, I can conceive of no reason why under the present con- 
ditions this great business institution of ours known as the 
Post Office of the United States ought not to have the same 
right to carry its own insurance that any big business institution 
of the United States in private activity has and often assumes. 
[ Applause, } 

Now, I come to what I consider the most important question 
that has been before the House for a long time. It involves the 
transportation of the mails. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY, 


It involves the expenditure of a vast sum of the money of the 
people. It involves the question of the integrity of the trans- 
portation companies of the United States. This is a great prob- 
lem. I realize and gladly acknowledge that there is no instru- 
mentality in America more entitled to credit for the advance- 
ment of the prosperity and civilization of the country than the 
railroads. I believe that they ought to be treated with every 
proper consideration. They ought to be maintained in a pros- 
perous condition, if it can be done, without undue governmental 
aid. They ought to be given that consideration to which every 
great instrumentality in the fabric of American life is entitled, 
und so when we begin to consider the question of pay for the 
movement of mail I want every man here and every man in 
America to realize that we have considered this question with 
the end in view that whatever conclusion reached would be 
reached with the inteution of doing ample justice to the rail- 
roads. 

There is no man on this committee who has any antipathy 
to railroads. On the contrary, every man on the committee is 
the friend of railroads. When I say “the friend of railroads” 
I do not want to be understood to mean that we are in favor 
of paying a higher price to railroads for the work they do for 
the Government than we would pay to somebody else for doing 
like work. On the other hand, I do not believe that we ought 
to pay less to the railroads for doing the work they do for the 
Government than we would pay to anybody else for doing that 
work. Your committee hns considered this question on the 
theory that we are speaking for all the people, recognizing the 
railroad companies as a part of the people, but realizing that if 
we gave the railroad companies more than they are justly en- 
titled to receive that we would be unjustly increasing the bur- 
den of taxation on the rest of the people. On the other hand, 
we do not believe that we ought to lighten the burden of taxa- 
tion on the rest of the people by taking away from the railroad 
companies anything to which they are entitled in compensa- 
tion for the work they perform for the Government. We are 
here, in the first instance, as I said, to represent all the people, 
and we recognize the railroads as an important part of all the 
people. But they are not all the people. And we speak, if we 
speak justly, not for the railroads alone, but for all the people. 
And as the representatives of all the people dealing with a part 
of the people, we must be just to every interest. 

We represent the buying power, so to speak. The railroad 
companies represent the selling power, dealing in commodities. 
We are trying to buy railroad transportation to move the mail, 
and we are offering a price that we believe is commensurate 
for their service. The railroad companies are offering to sell 
the service. Now, the question is, should the Congress have 
anything to do with fixing the price or should the railroads 
fix the price, or should the railroads and the Congress com- 
bined agree upon the price, or is there any power within the 
Congress to say what the railroads must do and the price at 
which they shall do it? This question has been given serious 
consideration. This consideration has covered a long period of 
time. 


In 1912 Congress appointed a commission to investigate the 
question of railroad mail pay. That commission sat for two 
years. It heard evidence from every source. Every railroad 
man who wished to be heard was given an opportunity to pre- 
sent the railroad side of the case. The Post Office authorities 
were given an opportunity to present their side of the case. The 
joint commission, sitting for two years in the study of this ques- 
tion, called Dr. Loraine, the expert statistician of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He tabulated all the figures that 
were deduced as the result of these investigations, and he con- 
cluded, and the commission concluded, that the time had come 
when, instead of carrying mail by weight, we ought to carry 
the mail by space. [Applause.] 

So when the commission was ready to report the question 
was taken up in the last Congress by the Post Office Committee. 
That committee did not agree exactly with the commission. 
They reported a bill which in many respects was similar to the 
commission bill, but the prices agreed upon by the committee 
were not as high as the prices agreed upon by the commission. 

Suffice it to say that the bill reported by the committee to the 
House in the last session of Congress was approved, It was 
sent to conference. In the conference the conferees agreed to 
increase the rate over the bill passed by the House. These in- 
creases in rates amounted to $1,100,000. With those increases 
agreed upon in conference and all of the rest of the bill agreed 
upon, the conferees reported it back to the House. The House 
approved the conference report. The report went from the 
House to the Senate. It was during the last hours of the Con- 
gress. The Senate did not reach the consideration of the bill, 
and the bill failed, And we came to the consideration of this 
question again at the opening of this Congress, and the com- 
mittee invited the railroad companies of the United States to 
come before them that they might present their case again. 
And we gave them three days in which to testify. ‘The rail- 
roads were represented by able men. There were 227,000 
miles out of 250,000 represented at these hearings. They 
talked for three days. They presented their case. They 
analyzed the conditions. They said they were not well paid; 
that they did not believe in space. They believed that the 
adoption of the space plan would take away from the railroads 
some of their high-class freight; that it would be sent by mail 
instead of by freight, and that the adoption of the space plan 
would enable the loading of storage cars with 20 tons of mail 
matter, whereas the average load on a storage car now is but 
74 tons. But, if anybody would stop to think, while the capac- 
ity of a storage car is 20 tons, it would be impossible to load 
the storage car with 20 tons of matter unless it was solid mat- 
ter, like books. It would be absurd to believe the statements 
made by the railroads to the effect that we would take away 
from their first-class freight and carry in storage cars the 
things that ought to be paid for as freight and carried in other 
trains. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York, a very patriotic 
body, consisting of a great many prominent merchants, sought 
to analyze the railway mail proposition. They presented an 
analytical statement of the case to your committee. That 
analysis of the Merchants’ Association was presented by Mr. 
Peters. He gave testimony. By the way, he is president of the 
Long Island Railroad and chairman of the Railway Mail Pay 
Committee of the United States. While Mr. Peters was testify- 
ing we reached the stage where I personally wanted to examine 
him with respect to this statement made by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Peters said that he would turn the answers to 
those questions over to Mr. De Berard, who was the expert statis- 
tician of the Merehants’ Association, and you will find on page 
643 of the hearings, Part III, this examination: 


Mr. Mappxx. I would like to ask Mr. Peters some questions. I notice 
in the report made by the Merchants’ Association of New York, on the 
first page, a lot of whereases, the first one of which says that it is shown 
by the analysis of the Interstate Commerce Commission that railroad 
revenues, as a whole, are insufficient and should be increased; and that 
the deficiency is mainly due to insufficient passenger-service earnings. 
Where is this analysis to be found of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in which it sets forth the insufficiency of the pay? 

Mr. Perens. Can I ask Mr. De Berard, the director of research of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, to answer that? He is here. 

Mr. MADDEN. Anybody; I do not care. < 

Mr. De Rruanb. That will be found in the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the matter of the 8 of the railroads 
for 5 per cent advance on all freight rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in that report, 1 in sufficient detail the extent of the 
revenues of the railroads from all sources with reference to developing, tf 
possible, whether or not the freight rates were sufficient. They made 
some analysis of the passenger rates in connection, and reached the 
conclusion, as stated in the report of the Merchants’ Association, which 
is quoted in the 1 data in the following part of the report. 

Mr. Mappen. In reaching the conclusion that the passenger-traffic 


service was not profitable, did the Interstate Commerce Commission 
include in the passenger-traftic service the express traffic and the mait 
traffic as well? 

Mr. De BERARD, They included both. 
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Mr. Mappey. So that, as a matter of fact, the 232 by the — — There are 1,411 railroad post-office cars in the United States. 


state Commerce Commission is not an analysis of the passenger- 

service revenue at all? 

Pitter ae It is not an analysis in detail, for the reason that 
mmission 

Mr. MADDEN erposing special 
analysis of the — aeo 8 3 Me eae tne and 
mail traffic as well 

Mr. Du BRnann. Only it does not segregate the passenger service as a 
whole in these three elements. It treats it as a whole. 

Then we go on. All this testimony is here printed in full. 
I asked him: 

Pom the railroads, In view of the fac pia that the Interstate Commerce 

on reached a conclusion that 83 ger -service 3 
of the railroads of the United States are deficient, ever made app plica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase e 
passenger-service rate? 

He said: 

No. No application has eyer been made, 

Now, the question is, What relation have the passenger-serv- 
ice rates to the railway mail pay, and why do I talk about the 
passenger-service rates? It is for the reason that in the con- 
sideration of the question of the mail pay on the space basis it 
was coneluded to investigate what the revenue from passenger 
service was, and it was clearly shown that the average gross 
revenue per car-mile for passenger movement on all the rail- 
roads of the United States was about 25 cents per car-mile. 

Then the question arose, whether it was more expensive and 
more complicated to move a mail car than it is to move a 
passenger car, and whether in the movement of the mail we 
ought not to take into account the revenues derived from the 
passenger service. And it was concluded by the commission 
that it was not more expensive to move a mail car than a pas- 
senger car, because there were not so many incidental expenses 
connected with the movement of the mail car as there are with 
the movement of the passenger car. And so the conclusion was 
reached by the joint commission that the cost of moving the 
mail should be, measured by space, at about 10 per cent less than 
the cost of moving a passenger car per mile. But in the final 
conclusion reached the commission reported in favor of giving 
to the railroad companies practically the same revenue for mov- 
ing mail by space that they received for moving passengers 
by space. That is the way they carry passengers—by space. 

Now, they are being paid to-day on the ton basis, and here 
are the rates: They are paid $42.75 per mile per annum for 
carrying 200 pounds; on land-grant roads they are paid $34.20 
per annum; and between 200 and 500 pounds the railroads are 
paid 85 cents per mile per annum on nonland-grant roads and 
68 cents per mile per annum for every 12 pounds additional 
between 200 and 500 pounds. For every 500 pounds to-day the 
railroads get $64.12 per annum and $51.30 per annum per mile 
on the land-grant roads, and for all mail between 500 pounds 
and 1,000 pounds for every 20 pounds additional they get 85 
cents and 68 cents per mile per annum extra. 

For a thousand pounds of mail they get $85.50 per mile per 
annum and $68.40 per mile per annum over land-grant roads, 
and between 1,000 and 1,500 pounds of mail for additional 20 
pounds they get the figures that I have just stated previously, 
85 and 68 cents, and for every 1,500 pounds of mail they get 
$106.87 per mile per annum and $85.50 per mile per annum on 
land-grant roads, and between 1,500 and 2,000 pounds for every 
20 additional pounds they get 85 cents per mile per annum and 
68 cents on land-grant roads. For every 2,000 pounds they get 
$128.25 per annum and $102.60 on land-grant roads, and between 
2,000 and 3,500 pounds for every additional 60 pounds they get 
85 cents and 68 cents, depending on whether it is a land-grant 
road or not. 

Then for 3,500 pounds flat they would get $149.62 per annum 
per mile and $119.70 on the land-grant roads, and between 3,500 
pounds and 5,000 pounds they would get for every additional 
60 pounds 85 cents and 68 cents. And then for 5,000 pounds 
they would get $171 per mile per annum, or $136.80 on land- 
grant roads; and for each additional 2,000 pounds above 5,000 
pounds and less than 48,000 pounds they would get $20.30 and 
$16.24 over land-grant roads, and 85 cents and 68 cents for 
every additonal 80 pounds; and for each additional 2,000 
pounds in excess of 48,000 pounds they would get $19.24 and 
$15.39 over land-grant roads, This is on the theory that the 
Government of the United States is in the wholesale business 
and that when the weight of the mail increases the price of 
transportation of that additional weight will decrease in pro- 
portion, as would the prices decrease to the wholesale pur- 
chaser as against the retail purchaser. 

The average haul by the railroads of the mail of the United 
States is 620 miles, ranging according to the character of the 
mail. Some classes of mail travel more than 620 miles and some 
less, but the average is 620. 


These cars to-day are paid for space as well as weight. ‘They 
are what are called traveling railroad post-office cars, and the 
United States Government pays about $5,000,000 for those 1,411 
railroad post-office cars, which would amount to $3,543.59 each. 

Now, we pay this sum of $3,543.59 for each car in addition 
to the price we pay for the tonnage in the car. This is space. 
The cars cost all the way from $5,000 to $12,000 each. The 
railroad companies are obliged to light and heat and clean the 
cars. There are 4,000 apartment cars on the railroads of the 
United States in which mail is hauled and distributc., but for 
which no space payment is made. Mail hauled in baggage cars 
or apartment cars or storage cars is hauled by weight alto- 
gether and no space is paid for. 

The railroads of the United States contend that they ought 
to be paid not only for the weight of the mail they haul, but 
that they ought to be paid for all the space in all the cars they 
haul besides. We contend that that is net just. We contend 
that if they are paid for the weight, they ought not to be paid 
for the space; that if they are paid for the space, they ouglit 
not to be paid for the weight; that there ought to be but one 
class of payment, and that that class of payment should be suffi- 
cientfy compensatory to be just. 

The aggregate pay under the plan that I have just described 
amounts to about $63,000,000 per annum, and it is at the rate 
of 9.17 cents per ton-mile without space payment, Add the 
$5,000,000, or the $3,543.59 per car, to the tonnage payment and 
you have 10.17 cents per ton-mile for every ton of mail hauled 
by the American railroads for the Government of the United 
States. The question is, Is that a fair compensation? To an- 
swer that question one would have to revert to the question of 
how much they get for the movement of other commodities. 

The average ton-mile charge for freight, except first-class 
freight, in less than curload lots moved by fast freight. is less 
than seventy-one one-hundredths of a cent per ton-mile, and the 
average payment for fast freight in less than carload lots, on 
high-class commodities such as silks and all high-grade mate- 
rials that have great value, and in connection with the move- 
ment of which great risk is incurred by the railroads, is from 
3 to 44 cents per ton-mile. Now, 10.17 cents per ton-mile for the 
movement of mail, though in fast trains, compares very favor- 
ably with the figures that I have just given, it seems to me. 

I am frank to say that the railroad companies do not agree 
with the plan that we are proposing. They are afraid that if 
we adopt the space plan we are going to encourage the diver- 
sion of freight from their high-class freight movement to the 


storage-car movement in the mails. Why do I say that? - 


They contend that whereas we are only hauling 7} tons 
on an average in a storage car now, we can haul 20 tons, 
and that if we pay by space—and we are proposing to pay 21 
cents a car-mile, and to pay a terminal charge of $8.50 for the 
round trip—we will compel them to carry mail in the storage 
car for 14 cents per ton-mile, and that the commodities which 
they are now carrying in the fast freight cars, yielding them 
from 3 to 43 cents, will go in the storage car. 

Of course it is not fair to assume that you can load the stor- 
age car with 20 tons of commodities. Why? In the first place, 
while the car has that capacity, but being a closed box car, 
if you were to send a carload of men’s hats or women’s hats, 
straw hats in boxes, and you loaded the car to its full ca- 
pacity, I do not suppose you would have 2 tons of hats, 
because you could not put any more in the car. If they were 
sent by parcel post, you could not load any more into the car. 
I will confess to you that if you loaded the car with books, 
you might put 20 tons in the car. But it is not always possible 
to load compact material into one of these cars, and I presume 
it is safe to say that if you undertook to do it you would not 
get one car out of every hundred loaded to its capacity. 

I do not blame the railroads for making every contention they 
can. They are engaged in a legitimate enterprise, and these 
men who advocate their case are experts. It is their business 
to get all they can for their companies for doing the work they 
do. They have got to pay dividends. They have to pay in- 
terest on their bonds. They have to pay the salaries of their 
men, and I would be the last man in the world to take away 
any part of the earning power of a railroad so as to make it 
impossible for them to give their men the compensation to which 
they are entitled. I would be the last man in the world to make 
it impossible for the railroads to maintain their tracks as they 
ought to be maintained. I would be the last man in the world 
to prevent a railroad from accumulating a legitimate surplus. 
I would be the last man in the world to prevent the railroads 
from protecting life and giving the kind of service that the coun- 
try demands. 
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So I come to you, not as the enemy of the railroads in pre- 
senting this case, but as the friend of the railroads, and I give 
it as my deliberate judgment that the bill that we report and 
recommend for the movement of the mail by space is not only 
legitimate and just, but that it gives the railroad companies just 
compensation for the work they do and that it will not injure 
them in any way. 

Now, the railroads contend that they want this whole subject 
matter referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
ask that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given the right 
to decide the question of what the rates shall be, not now, but for 
all time. The railroad companies want to take this question 
away from Congress, away from the Postmaster General, away 
from the Post Office Department, and they want to turn the mail 
business of the United States over to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is what they contend for. 

We are not opposing a review of this case by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. On the contrary, we recommend it. We 
want the commission to review the rates. We confess that we 
are not the experts we would like to be, but we do claim we have 
made an honest effort to reach a just conclusion. We claim that 
we have given honest effort and study to the question on its 
merits; that we have tried to get the railroad companies to tell 
us what their figures are and what they ought to be. No man has 
been able yet to tell us. The question is, Have we any knowledge 
on the subject, and have we obtained that knowledge as the re- 
sult of careful study? Are we prejudiced? If we are not, and if 
we have given to the question the consideration to which it is 
entitled, then we ought to be heard favorably. If we have not 
given to this question that consideration which its importance 
demands, and if we are proved to be prejudiced against the 
railroads, then we ought to be set aside and our report should 
be rejected. But if we have reached a conclusion, and if it is 
your deliberate judgment that that conclusion is reached as the 
result of honest effort, with a determination to do justice to 
everyone concerned, then I submit that having given careful 
consideration over a period of years to this question, you can 
Su fely follow the recommendation that we make. [Applause.] 

Now, what is our recommendation? It is that we shall move 
the mail by space. What is space? We say that we want to 
move the mail under the following plan: To pay to the railroad 
companies 21 cents a car-mile for a full railroad post-office car, 
and $8.50 terminal charges for each round trip, $4.25 at each 
end of the route. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used one hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will ask permission to conclude, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. SreeNenson] seems to be absent temporarily, and I will 
yield to the gentlemun from Illinois 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I will not take a very long time. We have 
recommended that for a 30-foot car there shall be paid to the 
railroads 11 cents a car-mile, and that shall be for the space 
and the contents; that for a 15-foot space in a car they shall be 
paid 6 cents a car-mile, for a 60-foot storage car 21 cents a car- 
mile, and for closed-pouch service we recommend the payment 
of 13 cents a car-mile for a 3-foot space, and 3 cents a car-mile 
for a 7-foot space, with certain fixed terminal charges at each 
end of the line. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 108,178,518 miles of 60-foot car units, 
which at 21 cents per car would amount to $22,717,489. The 
30-foot cars run 168,530,856 mites per annum, based on last 
year’s run, and at 11 cents would amount to $18,538,394. The 
15-foot car would amount to 71,204,176 miles, and at 6 cents 
would aggregate $4,272,251; and a 60-foot storage car running 
63,761,941 miles at 21 cents would amount to $13,390,007, or a 
total of $58,918,141, and pro rated into 60-foot car miles of 
274,006,931 miles, so as to make a full car in the prorating, it 
would average 21.501 cents per car-mile. 

The railway post office units, 60 feet, make 282,329 trips per 
annum one way, and the terminal charges on that each-way 
trip would be $4.25 for that number of trips, or $1,199,898. For 
a 30-foot car there would be 911,004 trips one-way run, at $2.75, 
which would be $2,505,261. <A 15-foot car, 926,582 trips, at $2 
a car, amounting to $1,853,164, and the 60-foot storage would 
run 120,435 one-way trips, at $4.25 terminal charges, making 
$511,849, making a total of $6,070,172 for terminal charges. So 
that that would make the total line charge, including the 21 
cents a car-mile and the terminal charges, $64,988,313, or 23.717 
cents per car-mile. The closed pouch, based on train per cent 
of weight, would give us $4,802,766, and prorated into 60-foot 
car-iniles, including the closed pouch, we have 281,733,926 full 
cur-miles per annum; and the amount of the payment would be 
$69,791,079. Deducting for land grant 20 per cent of the pay- 
ment. it would amount to $1,339,989, leaving a balance of $68,- 
451,090; and it would make the line charge per car-mile, inelud- 


ing the terminal charges, 24.296 cents per car-mile, whereas the 
average railroad earning from the passenger service is less than 
25 cents per car mile. So that when we come to make up this 
bill w2 are reaching the passenger car-mile pay for the move 
ment of the mail. Then if we add the cost of the blue-tag serv- 
ice, which is magazines and tiat sort of mail that goes by 
freight, on which we just attach a blue tag to make it reach its 
destination, we have $800,000 more, making the total pay under 
the so-called Moon bill of $69,251,090, as compared with $63,- 
000,000 under the present plan of moving the mail, or a difference 
of $6,000,000 per annum. i 

Under the present compensation the railroads are getting 
10.17 cents per ton-mile. There is $6,000,000 cifference between 
the pay under the proposed bill and under the present law, and 
if we move 281,733,926 car-miles per annum, you see, the dif- 
ference between the $63,000,000 and the $69,000,000 would make 
2 cents a ton-mile more, thus giving to the railroads under the 
Moon bill, so called, not 10.17 cents per ton-mile, but 12.17 cents 
per ton-mile; so that we are not doing any damage to the rail- 
roads. If, however, the Postmaster General should increase 
the weight of the parcel post from 50 pounds to 100 pounds, I 
am free to confess that it is just possible that it would divert 
some of this high-class freight business into the parcel post, 
and I do not believe that would be justified; but on the present 
weight of the parcel post—50 pounds—we are not going to 
do any damage to the railroads—and I do not want to see 
any damage done to the railroads, for they are an instrumental- 
ity in America’s life that ought to be encouraged and sustained 
in every legitimate way. They are not entitled to any more 
than decent consideration; but they are entitled to that, and 
they ought to have it, and I would be the last man—and I 
know there is no man in this House—who would do them an 
injustice; and the American people do not want any injustice 
done to them. We are here to speak for the American people 
and the railroad companies—or those who own them are part 
of the American people—but I do believe that we ought not 
to reach our conclusions as a result of arguments of men who 
are paid to advocate given things. Why? In the first place, 
the railroad companies want more for moving the mails. and 
then other people want more compensation for the work they 
do; and there is still a very respectable class—a not inconsid- 
erable number in the United States—who want to reduce’ the 
present postage rates; and between the men who are interested 
in the different things, who want to increase the compensation 
for the things they do and the people who want to decrease the 
amount they pay into the Treasury in the way of postal rates, 
if we grant them all we will not have any Post Office Depart- 
ment, and we will be compelled to levy new taxes and collect 
revenue from some other sources to meet the running expenses 
of the Post Office Department; and that, I say deliberately, is 
unjustifiable. [Applause.] - 

What do the railroad companies say? They say they want to 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission. What have we 
done? We have done just what they wanted, but not in the way 
they want it. How do they want it? They want it to be turned 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commission, regardless of 
Congress or the Postmaster General, now and forever more. 
We maintain that this is a postal facility, that the Constitution 
of the United States gives the Congress the right to establish 
post offices and post roads, and, recognizing this authority, the 
Congress years ago passed a law giving the Post Office Depart- 
ment the monopoly of moving the mails and giving that depart- 
ment the authority to fix the rates under the law, and we are 
working under that law now, and we ought not to yield our 
rights to that monopoly by turning over its control and regula- 
tion to some department that has no technical knowledge of 
the conduct of the affairs of this, great institution. But we 
have done this. We have sent the question up to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but not exactly in the way the 
railroads want it sent. The railroads wanted us to send the 
question to the Interstate Commerce Commission now and let 
them operate under current rates while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is considering the question. In fact, they 
did not suggest we ever take it away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but we have said we would give them the 
right to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission immediately 
after the adoption of these rates. Now, if the rates are wrong, 
they can be rectified. What is the language of the authority we 
give to the Interstate Commerce Commission? What is the 
authority to the railroad companies under that language? We 
say this. Here it is: 


After the rates specified in this act shall have been adopted, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall, whenever request by the 
Postmaster General or by the representatives of railroads with an ag- 
gregate mileage of at least 51 per cent of the mil of railroads car- 
rying mail, make an investigation of the justice and reasonableness of 
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to parties in interest, and report to 
le date thereafter the results of such 
investigation, making specific findings as to whether the rates fixed 
herein should be increased or decreased, and if either, how much, Such 
report shall show for each steam railroad operating company, if prac- 
ticable, the amount of mail service rendered. the cost of performing 
fame, and a comparison of the earnings of such railroad company from 


rates then in effect. grant hearin 
Congress at the earliest practica 


the mail traffic with those from express traffic and other enger- 
train traffic. For the purpose of such investigations the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have all powers which it is now authorized 
to exercise in the investigation of the reasonableness of rates, and the 
Postmaster Genera] shall supply such information regarding the mail 
service as may be requested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I submit to the judgment of the House that with this pro- 
vision of the bill, giving the right to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to review the rates and to recommend either an 
increase or a decrease to the Congress, that the rights of the 
railroads are properly protected and safeguarded and that no 
injustice is being done to them. And I submit further that in 
the face of the fact that this bill upon its face provides for 
the payment of 2 cents per ton-mile more than they are already 
receiving, the railroad companies are being, when this bill is 
enacted, compensated for every dollar’s worth of service they 
render to the Government of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask my colleague 
one or two brief questions simply to emphasize a point. If I 
understood my colleague, he stated that the railroad companies 
were cognizant of this schedule of rates which he has just 
read to us this afternoon? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE., And that the railroad companies when 
asked to give what they believed would be a fair schedule of 
rates declined to file any schedule? : 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not know what it costs, they say. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. At any rate, they did not file any schedule. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that in the gentleman’s 
judgment the railroad companies are not so particularly inter- 
ested in this schedule of rates as they are in the system which 
is to be adopted? 

Mr. MADDEN, I presume they are opposed to the system, 
and that that is the only thing. They say that distinctly. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Now, is the reason for their opposition, in 
the gentleman's judgment, due to the fact that there is a possi- 
bility they may in the future lose some of this high-class freight 
which the gentleman has mentioned this afternoon? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMS. Do they assign that as the real reason? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the only reason. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the only possibility assigned that they 
will lose. In other words, they will get more under this new 
system than they possibly can under this 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
in explanation of what I have already said, there is only one 
division in this service where it is possible to have any freight 
diversion, and that is in the storage car. The storage-car move- 
ment amounts, more or less, to 20 per cent of all the mileage, 
and it would not be under any circumstances, in my judgment, 
possible for more than 20 per cent of that 20 per cent under the 
most adverse conditions to be diverted. That is, supposing they 
had a storage-car movement of 20 per cent, making about 
$12,000,000, if 20 per cent of that $12,000,000 is diverted, it would 
only amount to $2,400,000, and the railroads would still have 
$3,600,000 more compensation under this bill than they have 
under the present law, even under the worst thing that could 
happen. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
passenger rates are 25 cents per car-mile. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And under this bill they would receive on 
space the same? 

Mr. MADDEN. 24.296 cents. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact the railroads themselves fix 
their passenger rates? 

Mr. MADDEN. The railroad companies in some cases claim, 
although they did not claim it to us, that they do not fix the 
passenger rates, but they claim that the State legislatures fix 
them, and when they were asked whether they had ever made 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an in- 
erease in the passenger rates they replied they had not. 

Mr. GARLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 
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Mr. GARLAND. The gentleman made a statement of exist- 
ing possibilities of change of conditions as provided in the law. 
Eon 1 apply also to the weight plan as it does to the space 
plan? 

Mr. MADDEN. Tue bill recommends the space plan, and we 
are operating now under the weight plan. 

Mr. GARLAND. The roads are now in operation under the 
weight plan. Now, does that apply to the new plan in reference 
to space? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not quite catch the gentleman's point. 

Mr. GARLAND. The same law would not apply. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; there would be no weight whatever 
under the space plan. 

Mr. GARLAND. The reason I ask this is that I read a 
pamphlet gotten out by some one, entitled “Space versus 
Weight,” and I find that they do not advise any change, that 
they will still have to use weight. 

Mr. MADDEN. No weight whatever. 

Mr. GARLAND. Not in less than carload lots? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. That is all space. 

Mr. GARLAND. Well, the pamphlet so states. 

Mr. MADDEN. The man who wrote it does not know what 
he is talking about. 

Mr. GARLAND. I wanted to get the expression of the com- 
mittee on the subject, because I want to vote intelligently on it. 
The provision here is as to the possibility of changing the 
weight plan over to the space plan, and I would like to know 
about it so that I can vote correctly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not quite catch the question; but I say, 
if by any chance it is possible for them to divert any part of it, 
to overload a storage car and carry a greater weight than they 
carry now, it could not under any circumstances affect more 
than 20 per cent of the storage-car mileage, which is 20 per 
cent of the total mileage. 

Mr. GARLAND. I see your point. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Why does the committee object to the reference 
of a fair compensation for carrying the mails to what might be 
supposed to be an intelligent third party, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have not objected. We have referred 
it to them. 

Mr. HILL. I know you haye; but you have referred it to 
them without any power, and you simply require them to make 
a report back to you, you still holding the power to decide the 
question for yourselves as to the terms under which the mails 
are carried and the rate which shall be paid for it. What ob- 
jection is there to leaving it to an independent third party, 
especially when that party is the representative of the Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr. MADDEN. We think we are just as competent to de- 
cide that question, speaking for all the people, as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is, which speaks only for freight 
rates on the railroads. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. If that is true, why leave it to them at all? 

Mr. MADDEN, Well, because we want to give evidence of 
our fairness. . 

Mr. HILL. I do not think it gives any evidence of fairness, 
if you do not give them any power to decide the case. 

Mr.. MADDEN. We give it to the representatives of the 
American people. Now, the question is, Will the representa- 
tives of the American people act fairly? 

Mr. HILL. That is the question. Why not leave it to the 
third party to decide? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman have any hope, as a 
representative of the American people, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would recognize an increase in the compen- 
sation? Does the gentleman doubt any gentleman of this House 
having equal integrity with himself? 

Mr. HILL. Why should the buyer reserve to himself the 
cost of the goods he is going to buy and determine all the 
factors in the case, where there is a Government agency that 
determines that with reference to all other questions? 

Mr. MADDEN. No such case entered into the factors the 
gentleman refers to, and the Post Office Department having by 
law the monopoly of the mails, ought to retain that monopoly 
of the mails, and not turn the jurisdiction of them over to any 
rate-making body that has jurisdiction simply over the railroads. 

Mr. HILL. I agree absolutely with the gentleman, but let 
me ask him one more question. Having the monopoly, ought 
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they not to be willing to leave it to the justice of a coordinate 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say to the gentleman, in reply to 
the last question, that I maintain that no body of men ever 
acted more justly than the body of men that reported this bill 
to the House and recommend this bill to the consideration of 
the House, with the conscientious belief that we were doing in 
this matter what we would expect done to us if we were on the 
other side of the case. 

Mr. HILL, Nobody doubts that. 

Mr. BENNET. You spoke of what was called the Cassidy 
ring? 

Mr. MADDEN.. I did not mention the name. 

Mr. BENNET. That was the name in the hearings. Did 
the gentleman intend to convey the impression that the per- 
sons convicted were connected with surety companies? 

Mr. MADDEN. They had a combination with insurance 
companies by means of which they were able to bid to the ex- 
clusion of other people, and they had representatives of in- 
surance companies before the Post Office yp stares speaking 
for them to the exclusion of everybody else, and we thought 
that was sufficient scandal and smelled bad enough to require 
us to do something to remedy it. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not a fact that no official of a surety 
company was indicted at all? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; they were not indicted. They were 
not in conspiracy. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not a further fact 

Mr. MADDEN. And I did not make that statement, either. 

Mr. BENNET. I know the gentleman did not, I think he 
rather made the implication. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not mean to do any injustice to any- 


body. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it not a fact that while there are 40 surety 
companies qualified to do this sort ef business the criticism as 
it appears in the hearing applies to but one, and that company 
a company located in my city, which had a representative here 
in Washington? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I think that is true, except as to this: 
All of the insurance companies, while not directly connected 
with this particular case—there being only one, and the one that 
the gentleman refers to that had that connection—it was proved 
that all the companies, every one of them, had a rate-making 
arrangement with the so-called Towner Bureau, of New York, 
that gave evidence to the committee that the rates were fixed 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Towner. He was the agent 
of the pool, so to speak. 

Mr. BENNET. Is not the gentleman aware, if he will permit 
me one more question 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. BENNET. That of the 40 qualified surety companies, 
fewer than 20 are in the Towner rate-making association? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know; I will say to the gentleman. 
I have no prejudice against any one of them. 

Mr. BENNET. I just wanted to make the point clear, in 
justice to the other surety companies. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wanted to say to the gentieman that I have 
no prejudice at all, except that I wanted to clear up what I 
think was a scandal. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
one more question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. The provision in the bill relative to the surety 
companies is not the provision that was recommended by the 
~ t? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. It has been materially modified. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not the position of the committee that, 
in regard to this question of railroad rate making and the power 
of Congress, the gentleman believes the same position or relation 
ought to exist between the Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with regard to this matter as would exist be- 
tween a tariff commission and Congress? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And would it not be pertinent to ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hul whether or not he would 
be willing to divest Congress entirely of the power of legislating 
regarding the tariff and turn it entirely over to the tariff com- 
mission? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. No, no; Mr. Chairman, because of the Constitu- 
tion. ILaughter.] It is very ensy to ask the question if it is 
assumed that your question is based upon a correct understand- 


ing of the facts. The Constitution of the United States dis- 
tinctly provides that all revenue questions or revenue legislation 
shall originate with the House of Representatives, and they have 
no power to delegate that function; they have no right to dele- 
gate that power. But this is a question, as it strikes me, where 
practically the House of Representatives has a right to make 
an appropriation to authorize the department to buy certain 
things, but it does not prescribe the rates which the State De- 
partment or the other departments shall pay for paper and string 
and all the other paraphernalia with which they carry on their 
offices. It provides that we should appropriate for an amount, 
and justice and reason should say that some third party should 
fix the prices. 
Mr, MADDEN. I thank the House for its great courtesy to me 
and a beg to apologize for taking so much of its time. [Applause.] 
CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
wae expired. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] one hour. 2 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 

is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads for the past six years. 
During that period of time, as a member of the committee, I 
have served with men as its chairman of my own political 
faith and with men of the opposing political faith. 

I believe this is one of the best and cleanest Post Office ap- 
propriation bills that has come before the floor of this House 
for the past six or eight years. [Applause.] In the main, in 
our committee room politics in no way or manner enters into 
our investigations, and in the main I do not believe that poli- 
tics has or should have any place or part in the administra- 
tion of this great affair. It had not been my intention to dis- 
cuss politics at all, I had made up my mind to refrain from 
even mentioning it. But on account of the fact that my 
esteemed friend the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] yesterday saw fit to criticize the present administration 
of the Post Office Department, in a few brief words I feel con- 
strained to say something along that line. 

But before I enter upon that I wish to compliment the gentle- 
man from the city of Chicago, Hon. Mr. MADDEN, a member of our 
committee. I doubt if upon the floor of this House or in any 
committee room or before any commission there has ever been 
presented such a masterful construction and presentation of the 
question of railway mail pay as he has presented to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] I doubt, and I doubt seriously, when this bill goes to 
the other end of the Capitol, where no doubt the question will be 
raised fiercely by the railroads upon one side and the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads on the other, whether the 
railroads will ever be able to get away from his absolutely in- 
disputable figures. 

Like the gentleman from Illinois, I would be the last man 
who would willingly or knowingly do the railroads an injustice. 
But the time has come—it is now here—when this ever-vexa- 
tious question should be settled, and settled right. Let it be said 
to the credit of ex-Postmaster General Hitchcock that he was the 
first man who really started this move. From 1878 to 1909 
there was an old statute upon the books, which down to that 
hour had been absolutely dormant and which gave to the Post- 
master General the power to compel the railroads to furnish the 
Post Office Department with data showing the total cost borne 
by the railroads in the carrying of the mails. 

It was in 1909 that Postmaster General Hitchcock asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation to compel the railroads to submit to 
the Congress of the United States a statement of the cost to 
them of the transportation of the mails, Six years ago the fight 
started. It has never stopped; it, has never ceased; it never 
will stop until this question is settled, and settled right. 

The present system of paying railroads is old, antiquated, 
out of 8 unbusinesslike. The proposed system is a modern, 
up-to-date business proposition. Anyone who will read the 
postal laws from 1872 down to 1907 will quickly observe that 
Congress during that long period of time and the Post Office 
Department upon the one side and the railreads upon the other 
were involved in a constant, interminable fight and struggle as 
to how much the railroads should be paid for the transportation 
of the mails. At last, as the result of exhaustive work before 
committees of Congress, before commissions established by 
Congress, we have got this proposition down upon a tangible, 
intelligent, scientific basis. 

On yesterday evening my friend from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON ] saw fit to criticize the Postmaster General upon various 
grounds and for various reasons. 

He said that the Postmaster General was in error when ho 
stated that at the close of the Hitchcock administration there 
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was a deficit, because he said that in fact there was a surplus 
in the Post Office Department at the close of the Hitchcock ad- 
ministration. 

I do not care very much about a deficit or a surplus in the 
Post Office Department. I recognize that it is next to a physical 
impossibility to run the Post Office Department as a great 
private enterprise would run private business. Sometimes the 
postal receipts will show a surplus and sometimes they will 
show a deficit. These conditions may be brought about and may 
be due to different and diverse facts. Exercising the sagacity of 
n good business man endeavoring to take an inventory of the 
situation to see where he was standing, the present Postmaster 
General, soon after he took his office, appointed a committee to 
investigate the postal affairs for the four preceding years. That 
committee was composed of some of the ablest men connected 
with the department—Hons. Daniel C. Roper, Joseph Stewart, 
A. M. Dockery, James I. Blakslee, and M. O. Chance. Two of 
these men had been in the employ of Mr. Hitchcock. One of 
them was his Second Assistant Postmaster General for four 
years. Mr. Chance had been for a few years his chief clerk and 
had later been taken by Mr. Taft and placed upon his Economy 
Commission. 


These men reported to the present Postmaster General early in | 


the fall of 1913 that instead of there being a surplus at the close 
of Mr. Taft’s administration there was, in fact, a deficit of 
$750,000, as shown by the report of this committee, which is as 
follows: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 7, 1913. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster Gencral. 


Sin: Your committee, appointed by Order 6933, dated March 19, 
1913, to investigate and report the financial, oro and workin 
conditions throughout the department and the Postal Service wit! 
relation to June 30, 1912, and March 4, 1913, has the honor to submit 
its report herewith. 

A very thorough inquiry has been made during which all available 
data in the department have been examined (see exhibits attached) and 
epg ress from important cities, inspectors, officials of the Railway 

ail Service, and others have been consulted, from which your com- 
mittee has assembled the following facts, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations : i 

POLICIES OF THE PREVIOUS ADMINISTRATION. 


The all-absorbing program of the last administration was the placing 
of the Post Office Department on a paying basis. The policies pursued 
in the efort to succeed in this plan were overworked and resulted in 
defective administration and just criticism on the part of the public. 
That efficiency and economy should be substituted for wastefulness and 
extravagance needs no argument, but the Postal Service affects so 
vitally the interests of e en population of the country that 
economy which means a curtailment of postal facilities operates as a 
check to the social and industrial pro of the country. The people 
are entitled to the best facilities administered in the most efficient 
manner. That the facilities furnished during the last four years were 
not the best is clearly established by the facts. 

METHOD OF ACCOUNTING. 


Notwithstanding the t zeal displayed in the effort to place the 
department on the so-called. aying basis and the resultant injuries to 
the service, the claim of the former Postmaster General that the 
service actually yielded a profit in 1911 has no foundation in fact as 
is shown herein. 

It is to be further noted that the balance sheet as heretofore pre- 
pared concerned itself entirely with the revenues from postage and the 
operations of the department and nditures under the appropria- 
thous for the service of the Post Office Department. In addition to this 
the department should be able to make a complete statement of its 
financial status, which should include the administrative expenses of 
the department, the expenses of the auditor's office, and a fair charge 
for the maintenance of Federal buildings used exclusively or in part 
for post-office purposes as items of cost. It not the custom 
to include these in the balance sheet. Furthermore, due credit should 
be given the department for the service performed in handling and 
carrying franked and penalty mails. 

DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 


In line with the-policy of unwise administrative economy which the 
former administration had adopted, vacancies in the clerical force of 
the department were permitted to remain unfilled, and the lapsed salaries 
were turned back to the Treasury. The withholding of deserved promo- 
tions caused dissatisfaction among the employees, and undoubtedly, to 
some extent, lowered their efficiency and contributed against keeping 
current the work of the department. 

The failure to fill vacancies in the department in the latter part of 
1910 and during 1911 was not justified. Instead of making deserving 
promotions, a considerable number of transfers from other departments 
were made, at salaries in excess of the entrance grade, of men untrained 
in the work of the Post Office Department. 

In order to effect these transfers the Postmaster General certified 
in each case where the transfer was at a salary in excess of the en- 
trance grade that the person recommended for transfer was specially 
equipped for the work to which it was intended to assign him, and that 
the vacant position could not be cr nase filled by promotion, Many 
of these certifications were unjustifi 

The records show that during the four years from March 4, 1909, to 
March 4, 1913, vacancies which were allowed to exist for periods ranging 
from one month to more than one year a gated the equivalent of 34 
clerks employed continuously during the above period. 

REVERSAL OF POLICIES. 

It is interesting to note that immediately before March 4, 1913, there 
was a complete reversal of economic policies. In the department all 
available places that had remained vacant for months were filled. 


| On January 21, 1913, urgent verbal Instructions were given by the 
| Postmaster General to report for immediate final action every possible 

favorably approved rural route, and, acting under these instructions, 
over 100 rural mail-delivery establishments were authorized in three 
days. Directions were given to expedite as much as possible inspectors’ 
reports on all cases then under investigation of rural delivery and of 
allowances, with instructions for favorable reports. 


Post OFFICE Service, 


In the endeavor of the former Postmaster General to wipe out the 
deficit, it is evident from the examination by your committee of the 
internal and external working conditions of the department and the 
service that his constant efforts in exhorting stmasters and others 
connected with the service on the sole theme of cutting down expenses 
had a tendency to impair the service. 

Immediately upon assuming office Postmaster General Hitchcock sent 
broadcast the announcement that economy would be the watchword of 
the administration. Notices to this effect were carried by the press, 
delivered personally by representatives of the department at post- 
masters’ conventions, and in official letters to postmasters at first and 
second class post offices they were requested to exert every effort in the 
| interest of utmost economy. Copies of some of these letters are at- 
tached to this report. It is belſeved that many stinasters in their 
zeal to carry out the wishes of the Postmaster General and to make 
records which they thought would be regarded favorably have extended 
their efforts beyond the proper limit and have more likely effected 
retrenchment than economy the administration of e Postal 
Service. Repeated a Lae for closer cooperation in the matter of 
! economy unquestionably influenced postmasters in numerous instances 
to curtail service where this could be done without too great complaint 
from the public and to withhold until the last possible moment requests 
for necessary additional help in the clerical and carrier forces and for 
allowances for other purposes. This practice has worked to the detri- 
ment of the service generally, and while it would be difficult in so 
large a service to point out specific Instances in eat numbers, the 
result has undoubtedly justified such complaints of imperfect and un- 
2 dain & service as have been received recently from New York, 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, All such complaints are now receiving 
careful attention. 

During the early part of the administration action was deferred on 
| all cases involving the establishment of city delivery service in which 

there might be any excase for delaying action, no Tamanna that 

the people were entitled to this seryice and its establishment had been 
recommended by post-office inspectors. Many such cases were acted 
upon only after persistent requests of Senators and Representatives. 

Another practice of deferring action was that of referring requests 
from eee for additional clerks and carriers to inspectors for 
investigation before taking action thereon. It is safe to say that these 
requests were made in most cases only when the additional help had 
become absolutely necessary, especially in view of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s repeated injunction in regard to economy. While the investiga- 
tions as to the real necessity for additional heip were being conducted, 
temporary help, as a rule, was not granted, and frequently months 
elapsed between the receipt of the postmaster’s request at the depart- 
ment and the completion of the inspector's investigation. Reorganiza- 
tions worked out by the inspectors with a view to minimizing the addi- 
tional help required were seldom in harmony with the postmaster's 
views, and as a consequence further time would be lost, and where 
additional help was actually needed the service would continue to 
suffer until the facts could determined. It should not be assumed 
that these reorganizations were without value, for in many instances 
they have brought certain betterments to the service. The point is, 
however, that this practice served to further discourage 2 rs 
from making applications for necessary help and extensions of the 
service, because the investigations sometimes brought to light the fact 
that the postmaster’s knowledge of the work and his progressiveness 
were not of the best. It should be said that since June, 1911, the 
practice has been changed to the extent of allowing temporary assist- 
ance pending these investigations by inspectors. 

The 23 of delaying action until the pressure for it became too 
strong is even more noticeable by an examination of the records of the 
Division of Rural Mails. During the greater part of the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911, rural routes were apparently established only in 
cases of extreme emergency, except where a net saving to the Govern- 
ment was involved. ractically no extensions of existing routes were 
approved. On October 1, 1910, 1,184 approved petitions for rural- 
route establishments were held in the Divisſon of Rural Malls awaitin 
final action. These continued to accumulate, and yet at the end o 
May following (May, 1911) the record for the 11 months of the fiscal 
year shows a net increase of only 210 routes. In the single month of 
June, 1911, 375 routes were established and 8 discontinued, making a 
net increase of 367 for the one month, or a net total for the year of 
577 routes. The annual cost during the fiscal year for this increase 
of 577 routes was thus limited to $210,437, or fifty-seventh one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the annual appropriation. 

In October, 1910, the Fourth Assistant's Bureau apparently faced a 
deficit on account of the star-route service, and instructions were issued 
to reduce the expenditures for 8 service to such a figure as 
would avoid a defictt. The attention of Congress was not called to this 
condition and star-route service was discontinued or curtailed, and 
proposed additional service was not established. Protests and demands 
for restoration were so urgent and insistent, however, that in the early 
part of May, 1911, nearly all of the star-route service previously dis- 
continued or curtailed was restored, effective June 1, 1911. These dis- 
continuances and curtailments effected a saving er decrease of nearly 
$100,000 in the expenditures for star-route service during 1911. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Under the direction of the Third Assistant Postmaster General a 
comprehensive study has been made of the financial condition of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal years 1909 to 1912, inclusive. 
The accounting methods used are described in detail and careful analysis 

resented of the balances reported for each fiscal year, particular at- 
fenton being given to the alleged surplus of 1911. Instead of a sur- 
plus of $219,118.12 for that year. as claimed by your predecessor, it is 
clearly demonstrated that there was in reality a deficit of more than 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Furthermore, a close analysis of 
the financial statement for the fiseal year 1912 discloses the fact that 
the admitted deficit of $1,785,523.10 for that year was understated by 
nearly $100,000. A concise summary of this financial report, together 
with the detailed tabular statements, are submitted as a special exhibit. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 


DETARTMENTAL QUARTERS. 


While, in the main, it is probable that the Post Office Department 
quarters are as satisfactory as those occupied by other executive depart- 
ments in Washington, it is noticeabie that there are divisions or pun 
of divisions of each of the. four bureaus where the space is en ly 
inadequate, the location of the rooms inconvenient for proper coopera- 
tive work with other branches of the same bureau, and where the 
light, ventilation, and sanitary conditions are a menace to the health 
and comfort of the employees. Numerous specific instances are brought 
to the committee’s attention of rooms approximately 18 by 20 feet and 
with one window, occupied by six clerks, and of rooms approximately 
22 by 20 feet, with one win ow, occupied by eight clerks. With the 
necessary desks, file cases, and other furniture and equipment for the 
IOa the meat, AAEE, PAE DANE are, teqemita’citiion EA 

ca most efficient operations are e. es whic 
have to be referred to continuously are stored in dark and inaccessible 
rooms, many of them on the top floor of the building where there is 
neither sufficient light nor ventilation and where the cleaners seldom 


find their way. 
By careful study of these conditions certain betterments will be 
brought abeut. 
ASSIGNMENT OF SPACE TO THE SEVERAL BUREAUS. 


and K Streets NE. ; two divisions of the Third 
a building at First and K NE., direct! 

viaduct, where the noise and smoke from the constan mo 
handicap to the work of the divisions; and two 
of the Fourth Assistant's office also occupy a room in the 
First and K Streets. This separation not only renders 
vision by the head of the bureau bu 


work to a considerable extent when 
jews 


In the ease of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General's bureau many of the current files have to be kept 
on the ninth floor, thus causing a considerable loss of time of the 


ecessary t t de in the city in 
o rent outside e 

5 rtleular care should 
le buildings divisions 
th ether divisions or offices, 


t 
when the new post offica completed. 
This matter of reassignment of space should receive prompt attention, 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 


Much of the furniture now in use throughout the department is un- 
suited to its purpose and insanitary. ew offices have received atten- 
tion in this . and d the last administration were newly fur- 
nished and equipped with ern furniture and fixtures, while others 
were neglected and little consideration given to requisitions of bureau 
rers. 
5 WORKING COXDITIONS. 
DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


time has necessitated changes in the 
assignment of duties to the several bureaus of the department. Chan 


in 
could be effected by order of 
ganization, however, should be made the subject of special study, with a 
view to effecting a more logical 
than now exists of the different features of postal activity. ‘fo accom- 
plish this in its entirety congressional action is necessary. 

POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


The Postal Savings System is so closely identified with other financial 
branches of the service, which are now assigned to the bureau of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, that it is believed that this work 
eould be more effectively and more economically administered if it were 
placed under the supervision of the Third Assistant Postmaster General 
and the head of the system d ted as superintendent, division of 
postal savings depositories, and action is recommended. 


POST-OFFICE SITES. 


U 
this t is better U than the Treasury Department to 
determine the r — para of these buil In many instances 


sites have been chosen for post-office buildings without due regard 
to the uirements of the service, the proper administration of the 
postal facilities, or the convenience to the commercial interests of the 
respective cities. In numerous cities by reason of the inappropriate 
location of the Federal buildings the Post Office Department finds it 
necessary to maintain an expensive station at the legical point for 
the main t office and a ter volume of business is done at some 
of these stations than at the main office. This condition adds mate- 
rially to the aggregate cost of the service. This matter should be 
given prompt attention and authority obtained from ess per- 
mitting the selection of these sites by the Post Office Department. 
SUXDAY SERVICE AT POST OFFICES, 

It is believed that the question of ae poni offices on Sunday has 
not received the careful consideration wh the im ce of this 
matter merits. The Post Office appropriation act which became cffec- 
tive August 24, 1912, contained a provision not recommended or sug- 
gested by the department prohibiting the opening of post offices of 
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mail to the extent that the necessary employees required 
3 time off on some day during the 
suce! ‘orm practice, however, is followed through- 
out the service in this regard and the compiaints of ons who have 
had excellent reasons for getting important mail on 
been denied that privilege are undoubtedly justified. 
ciple of reducing to the minimum the work ae EP of postal em- 
pores on Sunday is undoubtedly a proper one, it is of vital interest 
uently that important mail matter delivered to the addressee 
on ay. When the apparent necessity for it is made known, the 
public should be accommodated as far as possible. Moreover, it is a 
serious question whether the business interests in important com- 
mercial cities do not demand that the mails received on Sunday be not 
allowed to accumulate unduly, which undoubtedly affects their Be bg t 
delivery on the following * * Such a condition is almost certain to 
result from the complete closing of post offices on Sunday. It is 
recommended that this question receive the early attention of this 
administration. 


BACKSTAMPING OF LETTER MAIL, 


sus regulation experimentally at a 
number of the la post offices. The number of offices has been added 
to from time to time, until there are now approximately 500 where 
this service is not performed. ‘The public desires most of all the expe- 
ditious delivery ef their mail. It has been found in numerous instances 
that by 8 backstamping the early morning deliveries could 
be advanced materially. 

thermore the ntinvance of this ctice in large offices has 
resulted in a considerable saving. ‘According to a report on file, te 
resume the service at the New York office would require 40 addi- 
tional clerks and 20 high-power can 898 which would mean 
an expense of more than 535.000 annually for that office alone. Even 
in the small country offices it would mean a saving of time to the patrons 
who crowd into the lobby of the post cffice upon the arriyal of mail 
train and await the opening of the delivery window. 
It is recommended that the regulations amended by an order of 
the Postmaster General nding at all post offices the backstampin 
of mail, except that which is registered or is intended for — | 


delivery. 
PARCEL POST. 


In view of the enormous and steadily increasing volume of parcel- 
st mail handled since the fnauguration of this service on January 1 
this new extension of the service demands the immediate and 

earnest attention of this in order to insure the ex 
ditious handling of these malls, in the larger cities, and the 
omical methods of handling them in the railway post 
offices and en route. 

The conditions of the service should be ascertained as soon as. prac- 
ticable in order that it may be determined whether the parcel-post rates 
may be safely reduced or in the present zones made. 


MODEL POST-OPFICE SERVICE, 


The study of conditions in post offices for the best method of handling 
parcel-post matter should extend to the handling of other classes of 
mail matter and to ee post-office conditions, in order that the 
department may de e just where the methods and conditions are 
of the best, and thus be used as models. Such information would be 
of immense value in the administration of the service. It is 
mended that a committee of the department's best postal experts be 
appointed without delay to visit a number of representative post offices 
of each class for the purpese of ascertaining the various methods pur- 
sued with reference to the handling of parcel-post matter and also as to 
other branches of the work, and thus ay comparison enable the depart- 
ment to adopt the best under each set conditions, 

FARCEL-POST STAMPS. 

The distinctive stamps required by the parcel-post law for use on 
parcel-post mail matter serve no useful tee ee except possibly to de- 
termine more readily the amount of revenue this particular branch 
of the service. This could be determined in some other way. Their 
discontinuance would save the — much annoyance and embarrass- 
ment and also effect a considerable igen Rend expense to the Government. 
Ordinary postage stamps should be suffi tly elastic for every postage 


purpose. 
EQUALIZATION OF SALARIES. 

Even the cursory survey made by your committee has disclosed the 
fact that marked inequalities in salaries exist throughout the de- 
partment. Wide variations are found in the salaries paid clerks who 
are forming identical or very similar services, and in many instances 
employees en in work requiring exceptional skill are receiving 
less compensation than others whose duties are comparatively simple. 
It is u er! recommended that these conditions be thoroughly in- 
vestigate, with a view to the establishment of an equitable scheme for 


standardization of work. Wherever the character of work ts of 
the adoption of fixed standards of quantity and quality the ries paid 
should be regulated the variations from such standards. It is 


b 
further recommended that careful consideration be given to the com- 
pensation of the officers of the department, as it is believed that the 
salaries fixed by law do not in all instances bear a proper relation to 


the duties and responsibilities of these positions. 
RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 

Exhibit B,“ upon the subject of the Railway Mail Service and the 
policy adopted by the former Postmaster General in relation to its 
reorganization and conduct, shows to what extent the policy resulted 
in impairment to the efficiency of the service. Economies which went 
beyond the requ good administration reduced the service to 
the minimum, leaving it unable to respond to normal changes. Be- 
sides the fact that the policy and method produced a widespread dis- 
content and suspicion In the 9 4 of the service, materially affect- 
ing the esprit de corps, it left the service at the end of the adminis- 
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tration in poor condition to handle the normal increase in business 


and. the large demands made upon it by the inauguration of parcel 
st, thus throwing upon the new administration the burden of restor- 
ng proper conditions at an unusual amount of expenditure. Since the 
advent of the present administration much has been done to improve 
ee ee and place it in the best condition, and these efforts are being 
continued. 
BONDS OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The posta! service of Canada adopted some years ago a plan for 
bonding its employees which from all reports has proven very satis- 
factory to the adian Government, besides costing the employees con- 
siderably less than the employees in the United States service are re- 
quired to pay on bonds of equal amount. It is recommended that this 
matter be looked into. 


PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES BY POSTMASTERS. 


Too little attention has been given to the question whether post- 
masters at presidential offices were devoting sufficient time to their offices 
and were eee 3 any of the duties. Aside from the 
periodical inspections of post offices by post-office inspectors, no effort 
seems to have been made to ascertain these facts; and even when reports 
of inspectors have disclosed that a postmaster was devoting a few hours 
only to his office, that he give it only perfunctory supervision, and that 
his lack of knowledge as to postal matters was such as to reflect dis- 
eredit “pos the department, no action oppaat to haye been taken unless 
outside influences were brought to bear in the case. 

The salaries of presidential postmasters, as a rule, are commensurate 
with the dutics and responsibilities of the respective offices, and these 
officers should be required to give a fair return for compensation 
paid them. If the postmaster, who Is the highest salaried man in the 
office, fails to display a proper interest in his work, it can hardly be 
expected that the subordinate employees will do more. Post-office clerks 
and city letter carriers are required by law to perform eight hours sery- 
ice daily in order to receive a day’s pay and it is certainly only fair to 
the Government that postmasters shou. å be required to devote an equal 
number of hours to their duties. If this were done, particularly at 
offices of the third class, it is confidently believed that a large saving 
would be effected in the cost of clerk hire, and that the efficiency of the 
service would also be increased materially, as frequently these small 
offices are left for hours at a time in charge of irresponsible children 
while the postmaster is giving his attention to perso: business. 

It is therefore recommended that the attention of postmasters now 
in the ce be called to the requirement that eight hours" personal 
service shall be given by them to their respective offices, and that evi- 
dence which tends to show that this rule is not being complied with 
which may reach the department will be regarded as sufficient cause 
for the immediate appointment of their successor. Furthermore, it is 
recommended that now appointees, before being commissioned, be re- 
quired to pledge themselves in writing to devote their full time and 
attention to their official duties and perform such service as would seem 
to be consistent with the size of the office. 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS, 


On November 30, 1908, and on October 15, 1912, Executive orders 
were issued covering into the classified civil service certain po: sters 
at offices of the fourth class. The first order included the postmasters 
at all such offices in the 14 States north of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi Rivers, and the order of October 15, 1912, included all re- 
maining postmasters at offices of the above class in the United States, 
with the exception of those in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 

moa. The criticism to be made of these orders is that they classified 
more than 45,000 postmasters, who had been appointed solely upon 

litical considerations, without any test whatever as to their qualifica 
Bons for these positions. It would haye been more in line with the 
fundamental principles of civil service, and also with the practice which 
has prevailed with reference to extensions of the service, to have first 
classified thé positions, leaving the incumbents to be classified indi- 
vidually upon furnishing the Postmaster General satisfactory evidence 
of their fitness for the positions they occupied. It is recommended that 

ed so as to correct this injustice. 

It is ed that steps be taken toward the classifi- 

eation of presidential offices. 
NEW EIGHT-HOUR LAW, 


eral readjustment of work was n 
post offices in order to bring the eaaa service of po = 
thin the 10-hour 
rovision in the act of August 24, 1912. 
t 


It is recommended, therefore, that a carefully prepared circular letter, 
setting forth in appropriate’ detail the purpose of the law and em- 
phasising the de ent's tion in the matter, be addressed to all 
postmasters of the first and second classes. 


COST STATISTICS. 


the duty of 8 scientifically and furnishing to the officers of the 


with which this de 

proper standardization of th 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That the d 

8 of the service as it now exists, keeping in close 
t 


ganization, N 1 them the fact that th 
o r 


e the department to analyze thi 
conditions and assist them toward the end desired. 4 x 


That early attention be given to the question of a comprehensive 
method of postal accoun: that will include all items that enter into 
the cost of conducting the Post Office Department. 

That the matter of reassignment of rooms to the several bureaus and 
divisions be given prompt a tion in order to effect a better working 
condition throughout the department. 

That steps be taken to improve existing conditions in the department 
as to furniture and equipment. 

That the Postal Savings System be assigned to the bureau of the 
a d Assistant Postmaster General as a separate division of that 

reau 


That 9 be obtained from Congress permitting the selection of 
sites for Fed buildings to be used for post office purposes by the 
Post Office Department. 

Brice) the matter of Sunday service at post offices be given careful 
attention. 

That an order be issued by the Postmaster General discontin 
3 except as to special delivery and registered mail, at 
post offices. 

That a committee of postal experts be appointed without delay to 
visit a number of representative post offices of each class for the purpose 
of studying the best method for handling parcel-post matter and also 
other features of post-office work. 

That early attention be given to the question of discontinuing the use 
of distinctive stamps now required by law for 8 matter. 

That an investigation be made with a view to the establishment of an 
equitable scheme for standardization of work in the department and the 
equalization of salaries. 

That the department make further inquiry into the Canadian system 
for bonding postal employees with a view to adopting, if feasible, some 
e N 3 Aal offices be advised that th 

ers u en offices adv n e 
required to devote their full time and attention to their oft 
perform service commensurate with the salary of the office. 

That early steps be taken looking toward the classification of presi- 
dential offices. 

That a circular letter be prepared and sent to all postmasters of the 
first and second class with reference to the Jaw limiting the service of 
post-office clerks and city carriers to eight hours. 

hat a bureau of statistics be established. 
Respectfully, 


will be 
ces and 


DANIEL C. ROPER, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 
JOSEPH STEWART, 

Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


. O. CHANCE, 
Chief Clerk Post Office Department. 

Does anyone believe for a moment that Mr. Stewart would 
dare attach his signature to a report which he knew to be false 
and erroneous? Does anyone believe for a moment that Mr. 
Chance, who had served Mr. Hitchcock as chief clerk for two 
or three years, would likewise do the same? I assert this eve- 
ning without fear of successful contradiction that the first fiscal 
year of Postmaster General Burleson's term was the only year 
that has shown a surplus since 1884. There had been a deficit 
in the Post Office Department from 1884 down to 1914. For the 
benefit of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
I want to read frem the first report which Postmaster General 
Hitchcock made. It is very instructive, and certainly the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota will accept it as being authoritative. 
Says Mr. Hitchcock: 


history of the department. The excess of 5 over receipts 
for the fiscal year 1909 proved to be $17,441,719.82. To this sum 
should be added postal funds lost by fire, 747 70 etc., to the amount 
of $37,750.65, making a total deficit of $17,479,470.47. 


So far as I am personally concerned, as I said a moment ago, 
I do not care whether there was a surplus or a deficit in the 
department at the close of Mr. Hitchcock’s administration. I 
want to stand and give testimony for him this evening that he 
worked wonders in reducing the deficit from $17,000,000 to 
$750,000 in four years’ time. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CON. I will yield for a question only. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman consider it of importance 
as to whether a surplus or a deficit existed, if the money was 
judiciously expended and required for the efficiency of the 
service? 

Mr. COX. As I said a moment ago, as far as I am concerned, 
I do not think it amounts to anything. Of course, if we can 
make it self-sustaining, so as to prevent taxation upon the 
people to supply the deficiency, so much the better. But I put 
these figures in the Reccg) for the purpose of answering the 
criticism made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srren- 
ERSON] yesterday against the present Postmaster General. 

Reading from the Third Assistant Postmaster General's re- 
port yesterday, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEKENER- 
soN] thought he had found a mare's-nest,“ because he said 
that the report showed that in 1914 the rumblings of a European 
war were heard, and that the present postal deficit, amount- 
ing to approximately $11,000,000, was attributed to the Euro- 
pean war. : 

Were there any rumblings of a European war in 1909? Was 
there any war anywhere? That was at the close of Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s administration, to which the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sreexerson] and every Republican points with pride as 
being the greatest era of prosperity this country ever saw. 
But Mr. Hitchcock in his report explains the reason why or, 
at least, partially explains the reason why there was such an 
enormous deficit. Says Mr. Hitchcock: 

Simultaneously with the great deficit in the Postal Service the 
Nation's income suffered last year a serious depletion incident to finan- 
cial depression. 

If the postal revenues suffered a depletion because of financial 
depression, is it not fair, is it not legitimate, to say that the 
postal revenues suffered a great depletion because of the 
foreign war that is now going on? But that is not all, that is 
not the high-water mark that has been reached. The high- 
water mark of postal deficit was reached at the close of the 
fiscal year 1908, again under Mr. Roosevelt's administration, 
when it reached the enormous and appalling sum of upward of 
$19,000,000. Here I repeat that since the year 1884 down to 
the present time, or down until 1914, every fiscal year has con- 
Suaa with a postal deficit ranging from three to ten million 

ollars. 

The gentleman took Mr. Burleson to very severe task because 
of Mr. Burleson’s issuing an order permitting third-class mat- 
ter to the mail. If I remember correctly, and I do not want 
to misquote him, he answered Mr, Lroyp that third-class mail 
matter was carried at a profit before the order of the Post- 
master General was issued, some time in 1914, permitting 
catalogues to be carried through the mails, Again I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to Mr. Hitchcock’s report made in 
1909, which plainly shows that third-class matter, which in- 
cludes catalogues, was carried in the year 1908 at a loss of 
$3,229,512,12. Even under the former regulations, when cata- 
logues did pay a higher rate of postage than they pay now, 
third-class matter was carried at a loss. 

I do not know anything about the workings of the order per- 
mitting catalogues to be sent through the mail, whether it has 
had a tendency to deplete the postal revenues or not; but if it 
has I undertake to say that there has been a corresponding 
benefit in the way of increased fourth-class matter or parcel 
post. I believe it was unfair for the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. SreenEerson] to leave the impression that the present Post 
Office Department is being administered solely for political pur- 

I do not believe politics has any place in this discussion, 
and had it not been for the remarks that the gentleman injected 
into his speech respecting it I should not have referred to it. 

So far as the present bill is concerned there are not very 
many new things in it, except what is known as the bonding 
feature and the railway-mail pay, with a few things recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department. The bonding feature is, 
of course, a new proposition, not so new, but new in this sense, 
that it is the first time it has ever reached the floor of this 
House in its present tangible form. If you will go back and 
read Mr. Hitchcock’s report in 1909, you will find that he advo- 
cated it in most vigorous language at that time and assigned 
unanswerable reasons why a law of that kind should be passed. 
The Members who were here in the Sixtieth Congress, or, per- 
haps, the Sixty-first, I am not quite sure which, will remember 
the time when the bonding companies got together and auto- 
matically raised the rate of insurance from $1.26 to $2.43. It 
created such a storm of abuse, it aroused such flerce and fright- 
ful opposition, that Congress quickly passed a joint resolution 
appointing three Members of the House and three Members of 
the Senate to investigate it. Hon. James A. Tawney, then 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, was head of the 
commission so far as the House was concerned, After sitting 
for weeks and months and hearing testimony on the subject 
the commission reported back to Congress that there was no 
necessity, no use, for the automatic increase in bonding rates 
of 100 per cent. The result was, if I recall correctly, they were 
permitted to increase the rates 35 per cent. Not content with 
that, unable to do directly a thing they wanted to do at that 
time, they are now endeavoring to do the same thing indirectly. 

It is a maxim of law, too well established to be repeated, 
that a man can not do indirectly what he can not do directly. 
As the bonding companies were frustrated from increasing 
their rates 100 per cent, they have sought to do the same thing, 
in a measure, indirectly. 

For instance, they have sought out certain bidders or would-be 
bidders handling the United States mails. They have endeay- 
ored to fix the contracts. They have said to this bidder and 
to that bidder, “ We will not bond you for 840,000.“ The bid- 
der says, “1 can handle that mail for $40,000; I know what I 
enn do, and am willing to undertake it.“ But the bonding com- 
panies say, “ You must bid $50,000 or $55,000 upon the contract; 
otherwise we refuse to bond you.” That condition became so 


notorious that last November Postmaster General Burleson ns- 
signed two of his best post-office inspectors to look up this mat- 
ter. One of them was Mr. Cortelyou, a brother of the ex- 
Postmaster General and at one time Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, and the other was Mr. Kinyoun, from the 
State of New York. After weeks and months of patient and 
careful investigation these inspectors reported to the Post Office 
Department an exceedingly nasty condition of affairs, so far 
as the bonding companies are concerned. While before our 
committee Mr. Lyman, if I remember correctly, the vice presi- 
dent of the bonding company, when asked by the chairman of 
our committee, or perchance by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen]—I am not sure which—* Suppose the Government can, 
by a guaranty fund, safeguard itself and do it cheaper than 
you can do it, would not you be willing to let the Government 
do it?” The answer was, “No.” What was the reason? Be- 
cause the Government had no right to enter into private busi- 
ness in competition with private individuals! I am always for 
the individual man if the individual man acts squarely with 
his fellow man; but where individual men combine for the pur- 
pose of defrauding a vast number of the people of this country, 
then I am in favor of the Government stepping in and taking 
charge of the situation and protecting the mass of the people. 

Why, gentlemen, this same argument was used here for 30 
years to defeat the establishment of postal savings banks. 
They said that the Government had no right to enter into a 
private business; that it would be going into the banking busi- 
ness, if we ever established the postal savings banks. And by 
one argument and another for 30 years special interests were 
able to defeat the enactment of postal savings bank Jaws. 
And be it said to the credit of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Weeks], who is now holding a seat at the other end 
of the Capitol, while he was chairman of this committee we re- 
ported out of that committee a postal savings bank law that 
has not hurt private interests at all, but is benefiting, yes, hun- 
dreds and thousands of American citizens. The same identical 
argument was used here for 30 years to prevent Congress from 
passing a parcel-post law. It was said that the parcel post 
would hurt local business, and for 30 years they were able to 
keep that law off the statute books. It was said that it put 
the Government in competition with private business. And be 
it said to the credit of the chairman of our committee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, the Hon. Jomn A. Moon, in the Sixty- 
third Congress introduced a bill for a parcel post, and he never 
ceased to fight until it was finally enacted into law. To him, 
more than anyone else, credit should be given for the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

So when they answer us that the Government has no right 
to go into private business, I answer back that if the Govern- 
ment is the only institution in the country that can break up a 
monopoly, let the Government go into it. [Applause.] 

I rejoiced sincerely in seeing in the papers this week that the 
other end of the Capitol, in the very face and in open defiance 
of the Armor Plate Trust of the country, reported a bill out 
appropriating $11,000,000 to build an armor-plate plant in this 
country. [Applause.] They did that when they were dis- 
tinctly told by the trust that if they did so they, the trust, 
would raise the price of armor plate $200 a ton upon the Goy- 
ernment. They might perhaps increase the cost of the con- 
struction of our present battleships a little, but as soon as the 
armor plant gets to running we will recoup and recover it 
manyfold over. In my judgment, the only wise and intelligent 
thing to do is for Congress to pass this bonding feature. 

The only criticism I have upon that part of the bill at all is 
that it is not strong enough, that it does not go far enough. 
If I had it in my power and I were writing a bill to that effect, 
I would compel every postal employee who is required to render 
a bond to enter into this guaranty fund. The bonding of em- 
ployees and of contractors is just as much of a function of the 
Post Office Department as the raising of an army, as the making 
of munitions of war. The Post Office Department can not run, 
it can not operate, without postal buildings, post roads, railroads, 
employees, and many of its employees have to be bonded; 
and when we require bonds of our employees or contractors it 
is as much a function of the Post Office Department to do that 
as it is to transport the mails. 

Why, for five years, gentlemen, the average loss to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on aecount of defaulted bonds, 
or where the bonds were not sufficiently high, has been $50,000 
per year. That $50,000 has to be made up in some way, somehow, 
by some one: Why, they got so bold and audacious about this 
thing that one of the attorneys here in the city of Washington 
by the name of Finley, this last summer, proceeded to send out 
over the United States circulars to proposed bidders on star- 
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route mail service and screen-wagon city service, warning them 
to be careful about their bid this year. The last I heard of that 
gentleman the other day he was cited to appear before the Post 
Office Department and show cause why he should not be de- 
barred from appearing before it. And, knowing the Postmaster 
General as I do, I have no hesitancy in saying that the gentle- 
man will never again be permitted to inspect the files of the 
Post Office Department so far as the bonding of employees or 
contractors is concerned. 

Gen. Blakslee, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, esti- 
mates that on account of and by reason of the conduct of the 
bonding companies we have lost approximately one and one-half 
million dollars per year. ‘These are facts, gentlemen. They 
are stubborn facts, from which there can possibly be no escape, 
and from which there can be no appeal. So the time has come, 
in my judgment, for this House to line up as a unit, as man to 
man, and put this bonding feature over and settle it, and settle 
it forever, and when it is settled that way it will be settled 
right. It is left optional with the postal employees as to whether 
they want to give a fidelity and guaranty bond or whether they 
want to come into this fund to be collected by the Govern- 
ment, out of which the losses will finally be made good. That 
is the part to which I referred a moment ago, which, in my 
judgment, is not right. But my criticism upon that is a friendly 
criticism, I would compel every employee who is required to 
be bonded by the Government in the handling of mails to come 
into this guaranty fund. It might be—I do not know—necessary 
and essential in order to start this fund in the first instance 
that Congress be required to make a small appropriation. It 
is estimated that probably $50,000 may have to be appropriated 
in order to start it, and that after it is started it will be self- 
sustaining, and out of which fund, when it finally accumulates, 
the Government can recoup the $50,000 which it has made in 
the way of appropriation to start it. So if we are called upon 
even to vote an appropriation of $50,000 to start this fund, in my 
judgment the department ought to have it. I think we will soon 
get it back, ja 

As I said awhile ago, after litsening to the splendid analytical 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], I am 
rather slow and somewhat loath to enter upon a discussion of 
that branch of this bill. I think he has demonstrated, and dem- 
onstrated conclusively, that the railroads under this provision 
will get from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 per year more than they 
are getting under the old system. I say to you frankly, while 
I do not want to err against a railroad any more than I would 
dislike to err against my fellowman, if I felt that the time could 
never come when the Government would recoup in some way 
that extra $6,000,000 which to my mind the railroads will get 
under this bill, I could not conscientiously support it. But I 
think that the time will come—I do not know just when, nor 
do I know just how—when the railroads will be paid approxi- 
mutely exactly what they are entitled to be paid, and that the 
people will not be overcharged to pay them more than they 
ought to be paid for it. 

Of course parcel post is yet in its infancy. It is, in a measure, 
undeveloped. We started it at first with a 11-pound limit. 
Within a short period of time we went to 20 pounds. A little bit 
later. we went to 50 pounds from the first to, and including, the 
second zone; and I imagine that ere long we will see the parcel- 
post package growing possibly to 100 or 150 or 160 pounds. If 
that time comes, then, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] explained, in the storage cars carrying from 20 to 30 tons 
of fourth-class matter, I believe the Government will recover 
some of the extra pay and extra money which we will pay to the 
railroads under this bill. Why, you can not get the railroads 
down to n business proposition on this to save your life. Those 
who are interested in the hearings, if they will get them and read 
them, will find where member after member of the committee 
propounded this question to various representatives of the vari- 
ous railroads: “ How much do you think you ought to have over 
what we propose to give you in this bill?” There was not but 
one man who appeared before our committee who would even 
venture an opinion upon that proposition. He said he thought 
the railroads ought to have 30 per cent more than we propose to 
give them in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; 30 per cent of the revenues. 

Mr. COX. I stand corrected. Yes; 30 per cent of the total 
revenues of the Post Office Department. That was his idea about 
it, and that was just as near as any representative of any rail- 
road ever came to making a statement before our committee, that 
he thought they ought to have 30 per cent of the total postal 
receipts of the Post Office Department of the United States, 
which would mean, if it were given them, between ninety and 
one hundred million dollars a year for the handling of the mails. 


You noticed, no doubt, in this morning’s Post, and you have 
noticed, probably, in all the daily newspapers that reach the 
city of Washington, one whole page of advertising, addressed to 
the Speaker of the House, addressed to various Members of the 
House, to the effect that they are not satisfied with the provisions 
of pay contained in this bill, saying that the pay is too low, that 
it is confiscatery, that it is dangerous to the railroads. And yet 
not one of them before our committee, or before the commission, 
ever came down and said, We ean haul the mails for this,” or 
We can haul them for that.” For them it is all guesswork. and 
their guesswork is on the big side. They say, “ Give us all you 
have got, and we will be satisfied with it.” 

The Government of the United States is paying, if I remem- 
ber correctly, 21 cents a mile for the transportation of fish cars, 
distributing fish from various Government fish hatcheries in 
the United States to other points in the United States. They 
accept that pay from the Goyernment at the rate of 21 cents a 
mile. We do not stop at 21 cents a mile. We give them 21 
cents a mile for every full railway postal car, 21 cents a mile 
for storage cars, and terminal fees in addition. 

That they are paid to-day as much as they are entitled to be 
paid, I entertain no doubt whatever, but for fear that we might 
be mistaken. We have placed in this bill a provision which 
says to them, “ You can go now, as soon as this bill becomes a 
law, to the great Interstate Commerce Commission, and let 
them fix the rate; let them determine in a measure the amount 
of appropriation which Congress shall make to you for the 
transportation of the mails.” If they can not trust the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to do this fairly for them, in the 
name of common sense whom can they trust? 

They have made this a baffling question since 1872, particu- 
larly since 1876. This fight has been on from that date down 
to the present hour; and at last, like a lion in its lair, they are 
at bay, unwilling to give any figures, unwilling to give any 
data, unwilling to give even an intelligent estimate of the 
amount of money which they should receive. But they say 
boldly and blandly. Give us 30 per cent of the postal revenues 
and we will accept it.” 

To me this extra $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, which I feel sure 
w2 are going to give them, does not sound very well. But in 
order to get away from this old, ancient, antiquated, worn-out 
system of handling the mails of the United States, I am willing 
to vote for it, and I am willing to give it my most earnest and 
loyal support. It is the only intelligent way to fix it. Why. the 
very idea of paying the railroads on the weight basis, as we are 
doing, and in addition to that paying them $5,000,000 a year 
rent for 1,400 post-office cars, there is no business about it; it 
is cumbersome and it is clumsy, and the bare fact that the rail- 
roads fit up and quip these railway post-office cars and accept 
so much rent is to me a recognition on the part of the railroads 
of the space basis as being the sound and logical basis on which 
to pay them. They have never kicked upon that; they have 
never objected to it in any way whatever, because they have 
gotten on an average of from $3,500 to $3,800 a year rental for 
each car, the maximum cost of which does not exceed $12,000. 

But, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the railroads are willing 
to accept this proposition, and I am not sure but that they are even 
anxious to accept it. I am not sure but that they are talking 
to us in the voice of Jacob, but holding out to us the hand of 
Esau. But, be that as it may, I voted for this bill in the com- 
mittee, and I give it my unqualified and loyal support from now 
on, because I think the theory is right. I am convinced that it 
is right, and that if we have made any mistake there is a com- 
mission to whom the people of the United States can appes! who 
will do right by the people. If the time ever comes when we 
ean not trust the Interstate Commerce Commission on this little 
question, we had better abolish it; because it has brought order 
out of chaos, and the result ts that to-day the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are handling the freight and passenger rates 
upon 250,000 miles of steam railroads in the United States in 
the most satisfactory manner. That commission is open to the 
railroads and open to the people through the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, If injustice, injury, or wrong be done by us against the 
railroads or against the people, I am thoroughly convinced that 
the commission will rectify the wrong. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, these two pro- 
visions, the bonding feature and the railway-mail pa: are about 
all the new features that there are in it. If Members will care- 
fully and conscientiously read the hearings—as to this bonding 
feature they are not voluminous—1 think every Member of this 
House will unanimously support it. I hope the Members who 
have time will read the hearings as to railway-mail pay; that 
they will take the speech of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaApvEN], analyze it, study it, think about it in the light of 
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reason; and if they will do that I do not believe there will be a 
dissenting vote upon the floor of the House, on either side of 
the Chamber, upon the question of railway-mail pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
at this point? 

Mr. COX. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD, On what theory does the committee pro- 
ceed in recommending this bonding indemnity feature, in mak- 
ing a charge against all the postal employees of the country for 
the misdeeds or defalcations of some other employees? 

Mr. COX. The Government is losing at the present time 
from $50,000 to $60,000 a year—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know that the gentleman under- 
stands my question. 
Mr. COX. I think I will get to it. I think I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will do so before he 
concludes. ‘ 

Mr. COX. That defalcation or loss, as I said a while ago, is 
due to different things, particularly to two things. First the 
bond may not be sufficient to cover the loss. Second, the surety 
may not be solvent. The Government may not be able to col- 
lect on the bond. The Government can not collect from a surety 
any more than the penalty expressed in the bond, because the 
penalty expressed in the bond becomes a contract between the 
Government on the one side and the bonded employee and his 
surety on the other. In other words, the liability of the bond 
ean not be increased. Now, by collecting a fund and putting 
it, as it were, into a common reservoir, out of which the Goy- 
ernment will pay all defaleations and all shortages, we believe 
it will be impossible for the Government ever to be defrauded 
out of anything. I do not know that I have answered the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The idea that was running in my mind, 
and has been for several years, is this: Why should the Govern- 
ment, responsible, as it is, to meet all defaleations, charge up 
to the individual postal employee a pro rata expense in the 
way of a tax for the defalcation of some other postal employee? 

Mr. COX. That is exactly what the bonding companies are 
doing to the employees to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize that; but why should the Govern- 
ment, which can meet all its obligations, innugurate the practice 
now of taxing the postal employees generally for the defalcation 
of some one employee? 

Mr. COX. I know of no way in the world by which the Goy- 
ernment can segregate that. 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will allow me, it does not do 
what the gentleman from Wisconsin thinks it does. Every man 
in the Postal Service has the right to give an individual bond or 
a surety bond, or he has the choice to contribute to this indem- 
nity fund. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les; but why make the individual postal 
employee contribute to this fund, which is for the protection of 
the Government? By so doing he pays a tax to the Government 
to protect it against the defalcations and shortcomings of other 
employees. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will certainly agree that it would 
be almost impossible for the Government to run 75,000 separate 
accounts, if it has 75,000 bonded employees, and the only way to 
do it is to make a common fund for all of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Going back still further to the essence of 
the question, why should not the Government itself bear the loss, 
without taxing the individual employee? 

Mr. COX. Is it the gentleman’s position that the Government 
ought to stand this loss without bonding its employees? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman that the theors 
of insurance is merely to protect the insured against loss, when 
the individual concern is not in a position to stand the loss itself. 

Mr. COX. I do not know of any private business, where occa- 
sion requires it, but what bonds it employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is the Government, strong enough to 
stand any loss by its power of taxation, levying a portion of 
that loss under this system on all postal employees. 

Mr. MOON. The Government is not levying it on all em- 
ployees. Under the present bonding system each employee of 
the Government pays to a bonding company $1 on a thousand 
dollars of his bond to make his bond. The Government pro- 
poses to charge him 75 cents on a thousand to make his bond. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well aware of that, but here the 
Government is undertaking a new system of indemnification, 
and I now put the question directly to the gentleman, Why 
should the Government tax the individual employee for the 
defaleation of some other employee? 

Mr. COX. Would it be the gentleman's idea that the Govern- 
ment ought not to bond any of its employees at all? 
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Mr. STAFFORD... Has the committee considered that phase 
of the question? 

Mr. COX. I do not think we ever did for a moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Taxing every employee for the defalca- 
tion of one. 

Mr. MOON. We do not do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You do it so far as they undertake to 
avail themselves of this system. 

Mr. COX. That is exactly what the employees ure doing now. 

Mr. GARLAND. Why not carry the same system through 
all the departments of the Government, the Internal-Revenue 
System, and the customhouses, and every other department? 

Mr. COX. With all due deference to the gentleman, if he 
will wait a little while we will soon do that. I have no doubt 
that this will be so satisfactory to the Government in this 
department that it will carry it to the other departments. [Ap- 
Dlause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Raney, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration. the bill H. R. 10484, 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster's and medical sup- 
plies for the relief of destitute persons in the districts over- 
flowed by the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following concurrent reso- 
lution, which I seud to the Clerk's desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 16. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the committee of conference on the disa ng votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 9416) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions are authorized to change the text of the paragraph in the bill 
for payment cf judgments in Indian depredation claims, so as to cor- 
rect errors in e certified description of two of the judgments pro- 
vided for therein. : 


The SPEAKER. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
ject—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask that the Clerk 
also read the letter of the Attorney General explaining this. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
. Washington, February 11, 1916. 
Hon. Joux. J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington D. C. 


Sin: Referring to House Document No. 564, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, containing a list of judgments in favor of claimants in 
Indian-depredation cases for which no appropriation has heretofore 
been made, which judgments, I understand, will be appropriated for in 
the pending urgent deficiency bill, I beg to call your attention to errors 
in two of the cases included therein. 

“Andrew D. Everett, administrator Thomas W. Everett, deceased," 
should read “ Thomas W. Everett, administrator Andrew D. Everett, 
deceased.” This error was corrected by order of the Court of Claims 
dated February 10, 1916, and entered nunc pro tune as of October 11, 
1915. 

“Mrs. Joseph E. Winn, administratrix John Winn, deceased,” shouyl 
read John M. Winn and Mrs. Joseph E. Winn, administrators Joiin 
Winn, deceased.” 

These judgments can not be paid by the Treasury Department unless 
the document is corrected as indicated; and if the corrections sve made, 
it will obviate the necessity of reporting these two cases again to 
Congress. 

Lor the Attorney General. 


Respectfully, 
Assistant Attorney Genes. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman inform 
the House whether the Department of Justice since this bill 
has been drafted has examined all the items to see whether 
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they are correct in phraseology along the lines indicated by the 
letter just read? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, these judgments are cer- 
tified to the House and are included in the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Since the certification of the documents the Court of 
Claims by order corrected the title in one of the cases and made 
the correction in the other which is mentioned. This concur- 
rent resolution is merely to permit the conferees to modify the 
text, which is not in dispute, and therefore can not be modified 
otherwise, so as to provide a proper reference to the persons 
entitled to the money and avoid the necessity of amending this 
bill by some other bill later in the session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand it is quite necessary for the 
conferees to have this authority if they are going to change the 
phraseology which is not in dispute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
DALLINGER for two days, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 


day, February 12, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Attorney General, submitting facts rela- 
tive to certain claims for refund of corporation taxes wrong- 
fully collected, and recommending that immediate appropria- 
tion be made to pay the same (H. Doc. No. 670) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Assistant Attorney General, transmitting 
a letter from the United States attorney stating the attitude of 
claimants in New York, relating to refund of corporation taxes 
wrongfully collected (H. Doc. No. 671) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Assistant Attorney General, transmitting 
a letter from the district attorney of the United States Court for 
China, calling attention to a clerical error in the second para- 
graph of section 3 of the act of February 23, 1887, and submit- 
ting draft of an amendment to correct said error (H. Doc. No. 
672); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, submitting draft of 
legislation to more clearly and definitely define the duties of the 
shipping commissioner in the Panama Canal Zone (H. Doc. No. 
673); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft of 
a bill to amend section 6 of the act to incorporate the American 
National Red Cross, approved January 5, 1905 (H. Doc. No. 
674); to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting lists 
of papers in the department that have no permanent value or 
historic interest (H. Doc. No. 675); to the Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting letter 
from the governor of the Panama Canal, with petition from 
civilian employees of the Panama Canal and Panama Railroad 
Co., requesting recognition of their services in connection with 
the construction of the canal (H. Doc. No. 676); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 

rinted. 

S 8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
amendment to estimate of appropriation for “ Signal Service of 
the Army” for the year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 677); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
678); to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
printed. : 
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10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations for the serv- 
ice of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 679) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mitting an increase in the estimate of appropriation, page 229 of 
the Annual Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1917 (H. Doe. 
Soe — to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
pr 8 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture sub- 
mitting supplemental and additional estimate of appropriation 
under the head of “ General expenses, Bureau of Entomology,” 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 681); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination and survey of Smith Creek, Md. (H. Doc. No. 682) ; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exam- 
ination of Arkansas River at Bradens Bend, about 7 miles above 
Fort Smith, Ark. (H. Doc. No. 683) ; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

15. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, submitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation required by the commission in prose- 
cuting its work in connection with valuation of properties of car- 
riers under the act of March 1, 1913, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 684) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

16, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, submitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation under the title “ Buildings and 
grounds, public schools, District of Columbia,” for the fiscal 
year 1917 (H. Doc. No. 685); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 759) to 
provide for the removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct 
Bridge, across the Potomac River, and for the building of a 
bridge in place thereof, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 166), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8575) to amend section 
5234 of the Revised Statutes of the United States so as to per- 
mit the Comptroller of the Currency to deposit upon interest 
the assets of insolvent national banks in other national banks 
of the same or of an adjacent city or town, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 167), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10490) 
to prevent fraudulent advertising in the District of Columbia, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 169), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7571) to provide for 
the appointment of the recorder of deeds of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
170), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. i 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7585) to provide for the 
appointment of the register of wills of the District of Columbia 
by the justices of the supreme court of said District, reported 


the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 171), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9818) 
providing that the Panama Canal rules shall govern in the 
measurement of vessels for imposing tolls, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 173), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Unger clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MeCLINTIC, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4297) for the relief of 
Frances L. Llewellyn, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 168), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8092) confirming patents hereto- 
fore issued to certain Indians in the State of Washington, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 172), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11215) for 
the relief of the heirs of Isabella Ann Fluker, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11320) granting the 
consent of Congress to the counties of Twin Falls and Minidoka, 
State of Idaho, to construct a bridge across Snake River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11321) to establish the 
Sierra Madre National Park in the State of California; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11322) for the reduction of 
the rate of postage chargeable on first-class mail matter for 
local delivery; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11323) to amend sec- 
tion 108, chapter 5, of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 
8, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 11324) to create in the War 
and Navy Departments, respectively, a roll to be known as the 
Civil War officers’ annuity honor roll,” to authorize placing 
thereon with pay certain surviving officers who served in the 
Volunteer or Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States in the Civil War, and who are not now on the 
retired list of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11325) 
authorizing the President of the United States to transfer to 
the Department of Commerce vessels belonging to the Naval 
Establishment and to the War Department that are suitable for 
commercial purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11326) providing for 
an inerease in compensation to fourth-class postmasters and 
rural carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11327) to tax the privilege of 
dealing on exchanges, boards of trade, and similar places in 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11328) to establish and 
maintain a fish-hatching and fish-culture station in the State 
of Louisiana; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 11329) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to cooperate with other departments of the Gov- 
ernment in fostering, promoting, and developing the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States by creating new oppor- 
tunities for permanent and profitable employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11330) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 11331) for the encouragement 
and relief of might-have-been heroes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11332) to 
acquire a site and erect buildings for a school for the Indians of 
Robeson County, N. C., and for other purposes ; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11333) author- 
izing the collection and publication of statistics of the production 
and consumption of cotton and cotton goods in foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11334) authorizing the collec- 
tion and publication of statistics of the production and con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton goods in foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 137) providing for 
a committee to investigate the sanitary conditions of dairies; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) author- 
izing the President to negotiate for purchase of land in Mexico; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11335) granting a pension to 
Julia E. Dike; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11336) granting an Increase of pension to 
Silas W. Dudley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 11337) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles A. Wilkerson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11338) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas 
Estes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11339) to correct the military record of 
Edwin Collar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11340) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Huelsebusch ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11341) for the relief of Ster- 
ling McCleskey, administrator of the estate of Joseph D. Me- 
Cleskey, deceased ; to the Comnfittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11342) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Wigginton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11343) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Hissong; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11344) granting a pension to 
Elia J. Brewster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha L. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY.: A bill (H. R. 11346) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara J. Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11347) granting a pension to 
James G. Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11348) for 
the relief of Thomas F. Veno; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11349) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. McKee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONRY: A bill (H. R. 11350) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas H. Ivers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11351) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Reens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11352) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate H. Vosburgh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 11853) granting a pension 
to Jonathan Toliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11354) granting an increase of pension to 
W. H. Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11355) granting a pension to D. W. Sny- 
der; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11356) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11357) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John E. Buehler; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 11358) for the relief of 
John F. Delamarter ; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (II. R. 11359) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah M. Styles; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11300) granting a pen- 
sion to Ida M. Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11301) reinstating Robert 
Burns Parker to his former rank and grade in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: A bill (H. R. 11862) granting a pension 
to Snsan A. Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 11363) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Bowley; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11364) 
to remove the charge of desertion from the military record of 
William H. Grayson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11365) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Vanderhoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11366) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Phillip Miller; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 11867) for the relief 
of James E. Van Horne; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11868) for the relief of 
Thomas Lynch and others; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIO: A bill (H. R. 11869) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William W. Blair; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 11370) granting a pen- 
sion to Harry C. Donald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 11871) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary H. Dunham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11372) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Winegardner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 11373) granting an increase of 
pension to Josephine L. Fairbank; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11874) granting a 
pension to William B. Clouse; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11375) for the relief of the Peoples Building 
& Savings Association Co., of Troy, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11376) to remove 
the charge of desertion against Orison Kingman; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11877) for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11378). granting a pension to Henry 
Wachter ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11379) granting a pension to 
Martha Tyler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11380) for the relief of Frank A. Kopp; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11381) for the relief of 
D. C. Darroch; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11882) granting an increase 
of pension to Oscar E. Bartlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11383) granting a pension to Andrew S. 
Gardner ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11384) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Erit; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11885) for the relief of Benjamin F. Willis; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11386) for the relief of James M. Brown; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11887) for the relief of Martin Hagarity ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11388) for the relief of Dudley Walton; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11389) for the relief of William H. Phillips; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11390) granting a pension to Mark Powers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11391) granting a pension to Charles Sima- 
cok; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11392) granting a pension to Rutherford 
B. H. Kinback ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 11393) to correct 
the military record of John Wooster, alias John -Woles; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. X 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11394) for the relief of Thomas 
Debuke ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11395) granting a pension to 
Angeline E. Holt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11396) granting an increase of pension to 
David Johnson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11897) granting an increase of pension to 
James Jerolaman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11398) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Porcupile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11399) granting an increase of pension to 
Ervilla L. Blenis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11400) for the relief of the 
heirs of Isham Butterworth; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11401) for the relief of the heirs of Dennis 
Sullivan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11402) for the relief of Mattie A. Apple- 
white; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS g. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11408) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary T. Kington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11404) granting an increase of pension to 
Dempsey O. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11405) granting a pension to William W. 
Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11406) granting a pension to William 
Alden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Av. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11407) granting 
an increase of pension to Homer Day; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorials urging support 
ve owe joint resolution 38; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

Also (by request), memorial of executive board of Farmers’ 
Cooperative Union, against the abolishment of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency ; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. - 

Also (by request), memorial of New Jersey State Society, 
pledging support to the President in the question of prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Joplin Theatrical Em- 
ployees Association, urging a tax on war munitions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 11269, 
for relief of Louisa Hissong; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10995, for relief of 
George Van Sickle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9239, for relief of William 
A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of the German-American Alliance, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, against House bills 894, 718, and 9435; also Senate bills 
1082, 1257, and 1352; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Elbing, Kans., pro- 
testing against proposed law requiring revenue stamps to be 
placed on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Lorenz Block and others, of 
Minden City, Mich., for embargo on shipment of arms; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of J. C. Liken & Co., of Sebewaing, Mich., in 
opposition to Rainey bill to repeal mixed-flour law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of members of Lapeer Grange, of Lapeer 
County, Mich., and of Colfax Grange, of Huron County, Mich., 
protesting against increased expenditures for Army and Navy; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CULLOP (by request) : Petition of citizens of Puinly, 
Ind., for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Sullivan, Ind., 
and members of the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Churehes of Sullivan, Ind., favoring national constitutional 
prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Wheatland and First Baptist 
Sunday Schools of Bicknell and Sullivan, all in the State of 
Indiana, for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of directors of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, in favor of submitting 
the question of railway mail pay to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Toads. 
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Also, memorial of Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association of Richmond, Va., in favor of House bill 651, by 
Mr. Krartxa; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 

Also, petition of Harry S. Kendall, of Flushing, N. Y., in 
favor of House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, memorial of Cordova Chamber of Commerce, of Cordova, 
Alaska, in re the “proposed misuse of Government railroad 
funds in Alaska”; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition for London resolution; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Mount Vernon, Plankinton, Kimball, White 
Lake, Pukwana, and Chamberlain, S. Dak., in favor of a tax on 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of General J. P. S. Gobin Camp, No. 
41, United Spanish War Veterans and Lieutenant Ezra L. Grif- 
fin Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veterans, for preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, relative to railway mail pay; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, 
Mass., in reference to certain items in the urgent deficiency 
bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, indorsing the budget policy; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Orange Township, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, for national constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Luther Buswell and 12 other resi- 
dents of Kendall, Wis., protesting against Senate bill 901 and 
House bills 26, 677, 6823, and 6871, regarding goods manu- 
factured by convict labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, favoring the Smith-Hughes bill 
(H. R. 457), providing Federal stimulation to vocational educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of New York Produce Exchange, protesting 
against passage of House resolution 10405, known as the 
United States grain grades act”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of New Orleans Association of Commerce, in 
favor of submitting the question of railway mail pay to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Wills Manufacturing Co., of 
Mendota, III., relative to the tariff on implements from Canada; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, rela- 
tive to railway mail pay; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of retail dealers of Morris, III., for a tax on 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Memorial of General Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, fer preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GORDON: Letter of Storrs & Harrison Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, asking defeat of House bills 270 and 4793; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 10528, 
fer relief of Columbus L. Reese; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Mr. HILL: Petition of Mill Plain Woman's Christian Tem- 
peranee Union, of Beaver Brook, and Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Danbury, Conn., for national censorship of 
motion-picture films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of the Donahey Bible 
Class, of Bridgeport; 50 citizens of Carroll and Jefferson 
Counties; citizens of Deersville; and 25 members of Methodist 
Protestant Church of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for national con- 
stitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 66 citizens of East Liverpool, Ohio, for 
national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Capt. George W. Paxton, First 
Regiment National Guard of Missouri, and enlisted men, fayor- 
ing the passage of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of William French, Local Union No. 
43, of St. Louis, Mo., International Workmen of America, in 
behalf. of 650 members, protesting against all prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Beacon 
Oyster Co., of Wickford, R. I., favoring appropriation for 
Bureau of Fisheries for propagation of oysters; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Protest of Musicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion of San Diego, Cal., against special tax on theaters; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, indorsement of work of bureau of education, by presi- 
dent State normal school, Edward L. Hardy, San Diego, Cal; 
to the Committee on Education, 

Also, resolution of Imperial Valley Church of the Brethren, 
against compulsory military training in the schools; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution indorsing action looking toward the welfare 
of the Indians, by Woman's Improvement Club of Corona, also 
by Miss M. E. Chase, of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also, protest against preparedness program and intervention 
in Mexico, by Socialist branch in eity of Riverside, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Military 3 

Also, indorsement of Keating-Owen child labor bill by Young 
Women's Christian Association of San Diego, Cal., also by San 
Francisco Center of California Civic League; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, indorsement of vocational education bil by commissioner 
of vocational education, Sacramento, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, indorsement of relief asked by oil industry of California 
by Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of residents of Dannebrog, Nebr., 
against preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of New Orleans Association of 
Commerce relative to inadequacy and compensation of railway 
mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petitions by citizens of Colorado and Utah 
for the construction and eperation by the Federal Government 
ef a railroad between Denver and Salt Lake City penetrat- 
ing the Uintah Basin; to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Hamilton 
County League of Building Associations of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in favor of House joint resolution 55; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Hartford, Conn., for national censorship of films; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: Memorial of City Island, New York City, 
taxpayers, in relation to preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of sundry citizens of London, 
Ky., for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Messrs. W. F. Schwingel, L. 
Argus, J. Bundy, Frank Green, A. Parkinson, J. Saxton, F. D. 
Williamson, Fred Pierce, Frank Thomas, William Lent, Leo 
Burk, Edward Powers, and Lew Mosier, all of Hornell, N. Y., 
protesting against prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
“where are gathered the representatives of every nation of the 
earth”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of William Wallace and 65 others, 
of Lincoln, Placer County, and C. E. Anderson and 63 others, 
of Loomis County, Cal., urging the passage of the Ferris water- 
power bill ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of Olive Branch Council, No. 77, 
94 members, of Brooklyn, N. Y., indorsing the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of retail merchants of Kings County, N. X., 
indorsing the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memortal of Charles Zinn & Co., of New York, protesting 
against any curtailment of mail deliveries in New York City; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. I. Namm & Son, of Brooklyn, N. V., favor- 
ing House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petitions of the Evangelical 
Church of Greenville, Ohio; 50 citizens of Piqua, Ohio; and 
adult citizens of Rockford, Ohio, for national constitutional 
prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
8199, for relief of Maul S. Nickerson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Petitions in favor of House bill 702, 
the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petitions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Will- 
mer, Minn., and the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Litchfield, Minn., for national prohibi- 
tion constitutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. . 

Also, protest against extensive preparedness; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest against continental army and conscription; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest against military preparedness; te the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of J. M. White 
and others, of Valley City, N. Dak., protesting against the 
passage of the Rainey bill to repeal the mixed-flour law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 12, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the mighty men of valor 
Thou hast raised up among us, In every crisis of our national 
history Thou hast laid Thy hand upon some great heart and 
given to him divine commission. Thou hast given power where 
power was needed. Thou hast added grace to sanctify the 
power. 

We hold in satred memory to-day the name of Lincoln. We 
thank Thee for the life he lived among us and for the larger 
life we live because of him. We thank Thee for the place he 
holds in our national history and for the larger place that he 
lives in the sacred memory of the heart of our great Nation. 
We pray that Thou wilt enable all men in leadership to emulate 
his virtues. 

We pray Thee to lay Thy hand upon mighty men of valor in 
our day that they may lead us forward in the achievement of 
yet greater victories in our moral and spiritual life as a people, 
and that all our life work may lead to honor and justice and 
truth. May this Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are born equal, not cease its glorious 
mission until all men gain that higher freedom wherewith Thy 
Son shall make us free. We ask these things for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Wednesday, February 9, 1916, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representative, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution authorizing a certain change to be made 
in the text of the paragraph in the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill for payment of judgments in Indian depredation 
claims, etc., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3518) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 

and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 900. An act amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 8233. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River, in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a citi- 
zen of Cuba; and 


H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion, “Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,” in 
the naval act approved March 3, 1915, available for the extension 
of bullding ways and equipment at the navy yards at New 
York and Mare Island, Cal. 


THREAT OF ARMOR-PLATE MANUFACTURERS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, on Thursday last there ap- 
peared in the New York World an editorial so illuminating 
and instructive that I laid it aside to have it read here, but the 
executive session kept me from doing so. I ask that it be read 
now for the information of the Senate. 

pi SMOOT. I will ask the Senator what is the particular 
subject? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is on the threat of the armor-plate manu- 
facturers to charge the Government $200 a ton more for armor 
plate in the event the Government dares build its own plant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the New York World, Feb. 10, 1916.] 
ARMOR PLATE’S DEFIANCE. 

Something more than momen indignation should follow the 
threat of the armor-plate makers that they will not tolerate competition 
by the United Sta Government. We have national shipbuilding 
pi ts as a check upon private a too often found in combina- 

jon. The need of national armor-plate plants, obvious for the same 
reason, becomes imperative when private enterprise openly threatens 


extortion and revenge. 
Monopolistic arrogance has one further than in this instance, 


Our armor-plate makers are the chief beneficiaries of the traffic in 
munitions of war. At the 2 of many ee pe the Government 
has supported them in their legal ts, but there no denial of the 
that th rai cing! st 5 1 — — 
ey now se mena 8 a Nation by whose neu 

with e gains of a business that ignores 

es and is content to stand upon the strict letter of the law. 
These are the men who have complicated the question of national 
defense by their gluttonous attempt to bend the whole movement in 
their own selfish interest. With ets stuffed as a result of the 
ny of Europe, they have sough 


never 


ago 
80 
Tu 


people. For man 
armor plate, the product was regu- 
for $249 a ton È 


— — the Republican Party, whose campaign 
ched. 


These gre the men, or the successors of the men, also, who in 1894 
on the testimony of naval experts, were fined. $140,484.94 by President 
Cleveland for delivering to the Government armor plate that was 


notoriously defective, full of blowholes, cracked and re ced, never 
honestly tested, and far short of § fications in other respects. Some 
of this armor was intended for the ships that won the ish War. 
If it had not been detected, it might even now be the weak defense upon 


which in a great emergency American life, honor, and property would 
spirit exhibited b 
this direct! 


depend. 
s can not afford to * the 
The first step toward preparedness i on must be 
ty 


‘ongress this com- 
bination. n 
an assertion of national 9 will not be forgotten by in- 
corporated greed and incorporated oyalty. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition from the Los Angeles (Cal.) Branch of the Ameri- 
can Independence Union, praying for the placing of an embargo 
on munitions of war, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Rev. George G. 
Williams, of Tilton, N. H., and a petition of the George H. 
Bartlett Bible Class for Men, of Sunapee, N. H., praying for pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Lakeside Council, No. 6, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, of Laleport, N. H., praying for the 
inclusion of the literacy test in proposed immigration legisla- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of Samuel C. Eastman, of 
Concord, N. H., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Weekly Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Rochester, N. H., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to permit the exchange of advertising space for trans- 
portation, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


He also presented a memorial of Local Branch, Granite Cut- 
ters’ International Association, of Concord, N. H., remonstrat- 
ing against the order of the Treasury Department forbidding 
the use of granite in the construction of public buildings in 
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cities with less than $800,000 annual postal receipt, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Christian Church of Newton, N. H., praying for national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Central Labor Union 
of Portsmouth, N. H., remonstrating against national prohibi- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I present a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of South Carolina in regard to polygamy. I 
ask that the concurrent resolution be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


Under and pursuant to the 1 of a concurrent resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, passed at the 
regular session of 1915, the appended resolution being a true and 
correct copy of the original, I ye the honor, agreeable to its pro- 
visions, to transmit the same. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the State at Columbia this 
the 28th day of January, A. D. 1916. 
R. M. McCown 


{SEAL,] N, 
Secretary of State. 
Concurrent resolution. 

Whereas it appears from the inyestigation recently made by the Senate 
of the United States, and otherwise, that poly; my still exists in 
certain places in the United States, e ing prohibitory 
statutes enacted by the several States thereof; and 

Whereas the practice of poly y is generally condemned by the 
ple of the United States, and there is a demand for the more effectual 
prohibition thereof by placing the subject under Federal jurisdic- 
tion and control, at the same time reserving to each State the right 
to make and enforce its own laws relating to marriage and divorce: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house concurring): First. That the 

arene be made, and hereby is made, to Congress under the provi- 
sions of Article V of the Constitution of the United States for the call- 
ing of a convention to propose an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States whereby polygamy and polygamous cohabitation 
shall be prohibited, and Congress shall be given power to enforce such 
prohibition by appropriate legislation. 

Second, That the legislatures of all other States of the United 
States of the United States, now in session or when next convened, be, 
and they hereby are, respectfully nested to join in this application 
by the adoption of this or an equivalent resolution. 

Third. at the secretary of state be, and he hereby is, directed to 
transmit copies of this application to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the several members of said 
bodies representing this State therein; also to transmit copies hereof 
to the legislatures of all other States of the United States. 

a IN tHe SENATE, 
Columbia, S. C., February E, 1915. 

The senate agrees to the resolution and orders that it be sent to 
the house for concurrence. 

By order of the senate. 

M. M. Many, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
In tHe HOUSE, 
Columbia, S. C., February 15, 1915, 

The house agrees to the resolution and orders that it be returned to 
the senate with concurrence. 

By order of the house. 

J. WILSON GIBBEs, 
Clerk of the House. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a petition of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., of Savannah, Ga., praying for the imposition of a duty on 
dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Commercial Club of Ennis, Tex., and a petition 
of sundry citizens of Bryan, Tex., praying for an increase in 
armaments, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Arkansas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Commercial Club 
of Renville, Minn., remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WORKS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Daly, 
Cal., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lincoln, 
Cal., praying fer the enactment of legislation to provide public 


ownership of water-power utilities, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a telegram from A. Robbie, man- 
ager of the Cavalier Milling Cos of North Dakota, protesting 
against certain legislation in reference to mixed flour. The 
telegram is very brief, and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CAYALIER, N. DAK., January 30, 1916. 


Hon. A. J. GRoxxA, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Hearing before Ways and Means Committee on Monday of a bill for 
the repeal of the mixed-flour law. This bill will open the way for adultera- 
tion and unfair competition and will be greatly to the detriment of the 
wheat growers, consumers, and millers of the Northwest, and will only 
benefit the Corn Products Co. and other corn producers. Hope you will 
give ine matter your attention and thereby protect the people of your 

ct. 


Cavalier MILLING Co., 
By A. ROBBIE, Manager. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Col- 
fax, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
public ownership of water-power utilities, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Council of 
Alameda County, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for the care of indigent sufferers from tuberculosis, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Santa Cruz, Cal, remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Canistota, Roscoe, Sisseton, Freeman, Langford, 
Huron, Yankton, Kimball, Gayville, Parker, Beresford, Wilmot, 
Monroe, Elk Point, Bowdle, Fort Pierre, Howard, Mitchell, Bath, 
Aberdeen, Pierpont, Blunt, Dell Rapids, Volga, Highmore, Kid- 
der, Deadwood, Academy, Artesich, Hermosa, Alpena, Sturgis, 
Bridgewater, Winner, Oelrichs, Burke, Frankfort, Doland, Cen- 
terville, all in the State of South Dakota, praying for prohibition 
in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BROUSSARD presented a petition of the Kracke & Flan- 
ders Co., of New Orleans, La., praying for the imposition of a 
duty on dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Tennes- 
see, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Memphis (Tenn.) Cotton 
Exchange, praying for the passage of the so-called cotton-futures 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kenton and 
Murfreesboro, in the State of Tennessee, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, 
Wash., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
immigration laws, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for the printing of the report of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to authorize the War Depart- 
ment to seize all railroads, factories, mines, mills, and other 
means of producing and distributing supplies in time of war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wssh., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for the convening of a congress of neutral nations to offer medi- 
ation to the belligerents, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for an investigation by the Department of Labor into labor con- 
ditions in the navy yards and other construction works of the 
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Government, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 7 

He also presented a memorial of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to allow pri- 
vate individuals to secure control of the natural resources of 
ne country, which was referred to the Committee on Public 

ands. 8 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide 640-acre stock-rais- 
ing homesteads, which was referred to the Committee on Publie 
Lan 


He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
that an appropriation be made to raise the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard to the place of a first-class shipbuilding plant, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., re- 
monstrating against the use of the forest-reserve funds for the 
construction of the Olympic Highway, which was referred to 
ae Committee on Forest. Reservations and the Protection of 

ame, 

He also presented a petition of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention at North Yakima, Wash., praying 
for the repeal of the so-called seamen’s law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented petitions of 252 lodges, representing 24,481 
members of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the State 
of Washington, praying that some definite action be taken by 
the Government to bring about peace between the warring na- 
nons which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

ons. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition, signed by a large number 
of students of the Missoula County High School, in Montana, re- 
questing an adequate appropriation for the Flathead reclama- 
tion project in that State. I ask that the petition be printed in 
the Record, together with the first signature thereon, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MISSOULA, MONT., January 6, 1916. 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned students of the Missoula County High School, 
do most 8 aud respectfully request of the President and Con- 
gress that an adequate appropriation looking toward an early comple- 
tion of the Flathead irrigation project be passed at this session of Con- 
6555 upon Tale ivignton project depends ver 
largely et the manner in which the work is prosecuted. 855 

Very truly, 
Jack STERLING 
(And many others). 


Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of the Boys’ Senate of the 
Missoula County High School, of Montana, praying for an ade- 
quate appropriation for the Flathead reclamation project in that 
State. I ask that the petition, together with the signatures, be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MISSOULA, MONT., February 4, 1916. 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 


The Boys’ Senate of the Missoula Coun High School do most 
urgently and respectfully request of the President and Con that 
an adequate 8 looking toward an early completion of the 
Flathead irrigation project be passed at this session of Congress for 
work on the project during the ensuing year. The education of the 
boys and girls residing upon this irrigation project depends very largely 
on the manner in which the work is prosecuted. 

SAMUEL S. MARLAY, President, 
C. Evan Rnzlx, Vice President 
Jon SMITH, Secretary. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of sundry citizens of In- 
diana, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH. 


Mr. SMOOT. I present a memorial from the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club and the Rotary Club, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. It is not long. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the honorabic Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialists, the people of the State of Utah, through the Com- 
mercial Club (Ixc.) and the Rotary Club, of Salt Lake City, respect- 
fully represent— 


the maintenance of per- 
on and distribution of men, 


geo; hical position, railroad transportation facilities, and 
climatic ioe pa RE Ma location of such depots. 


requiring defense, and it must be anticipated that men and supplies 
my be 49 8 bee thereon at any time. 

t t Lake City is prac’ the center of a circle, the radii of 
which are equi t to substan y 80 hours of railroad travel, and 
which reach every railroad point on one-third of the length of the 
Canadian border, one-half of the Mexican, and the entire Pacifie coast 


Une. 
That military depots should be situate far enough inland from coast 
and borders so as at all times be a military asset and never an em- 


rassment. 

That Salt Lake City is the only city east of the Pacific coast and 
within effective transportation distance thereof and of the Canadian 
and Mexican borders that has such incoming and outgoing railroad 
facilities as a great and permanent concentration depot for men and 
oposi eiere, and its climatic conditions are most suitable: Now, 

erefore, 

Resolved, That Congress is most respectfully requested and urged: to 
enact such legislation as will immediatel — 5 Fort Douglas, Utah, a 
brigade post—so planned and constructed, in connection with the mili- 
tary maneuver grounds in close pera nt thereto, as to be the western 
point for the concentration and distribution of men and suppl in case 
of active military operations on the Pacific coast or western borders. 

Saur Lake COMMERCIAL CLUB. (INC.), 
By F. C. RICHMOND. 

SALT LAKE ROTARY CLUB, 
By F. C. SCHRAMM, 

Weser Kine, Chairman Joint Committee. 


A STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE MEMORIAL OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
STATE OF UTAH, THROUGH THE COMMERCIAL AND ROTARY CLUBS, OF 
SALT LAKE CITY, TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, RELATING 
TO THE SITUATION AND ADVANTAGES OF FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH, AS A MILI- 
TARY DEPOT. * 


The following propositions are advanced: 

The ultimate defense of a country rests upon its mobile army. 

The coast and boundary lines, and the n thereto, are 
the parts of a country requiring defense against invasion. 

The tactical points for the concentration of the military forces of a 
country in permanent posts are the points from which the shortest 
equal radii render the greatest extent of coast and territorial border 
line equally accessible. 

The tactical points for the concentration of reserves and supplies in 
time of invasion are the proper 88 kor the location of permanent 
army posts from the standpoint o . efficiency: 

Large permanent army posts should not maintained on or near the 
coast or border, 

Concerning the above it may be said: 

The proposition that the ultimate defense of a country rests upon its 
mobile army is axiomatic and permits of no discussion. 

That the coast and boundary lines and the territory adjacent thereto 
ane the parts of a country requiring defense against invasion is also 

ous. 

That the tactical points, and therefore the proper points, for the 
concentration of the military forces and Se a supplies of a country, 
in permanent posts and depots, are the points from which the shortest 
equal radii render the greatest extent of coast and territorial border 
line equally accessible, is a proposition that, upon a fair consideration, 
forces its cwn approval. 

Roughly speaking, the United States has 4,500 miles of international 
boundary and approximately the same number of miles of seacoast. 
It is obviously 5 to maintain either troops or Army posts 
along the extent of these lines in sufficient numbers to provide a ghost 
of a defense against invasion. Outside of the semicircle of the range 
of our coast fortifications, the greater part of the seacoast, and prac- 
tically the whole of the boundary line, are open to the entry or Kua. 
ing of an 8 0 In other words, such force may practically 
choose its own nt of landing or entry and it is impossible for this 
Government to determine in advance where the point or points selected 
be. It follows, therefore, that in case of an attempted invasion, 
hc for actual defense must be concentrated at the time, and where, 
anger is imminent. 
ther presentation of facts would seem required to show that 
permanent stations of troops should be at points from which they can 

e transported to any threatened locality on the border or coast in 
the least time, and when we consider the uncounted years to come, 
and what may be their history, we are forced to the conclusion that 
all border and coast lines demand the same facilities for, and cer- 
tainty of, prompt protection. 

If a substan body of troops be stationed at a point smc 
equidistant from 2,500 miles of border and coast line—assuming proper 
railroad transporation facilities exist—they can be moved to any 
locality on this line in substantially the same het 329 of time and be 
present at any point thereon at the time of attempted invasion, unless 
such invasion comes without suspicion and wi the stealth of a 
thief in the night. 

But the importance of a station so located rests strongly in the 
advantages that woud accrue after the outbreak of hostilities and it 
becomes necessary to send reserves. and reinforcements to the scene 
of actual combat. If a permanent Army post is so located that a 
given number of miles of travel—say, 7 will reach any point of 
the 2,500 miles of coast and border, such troops can be detrained at 
the locality where they are most needed in 48 hours or less—the 
equivalent of but a two days’ march. What is true regarding tresps 
is equally true in regard to equipment and etd 7 — 

8 ould. and constructed that new 


not such ts be so planned 
levies of troops could be there mobilized as fast as trained troops were 
sent out? Should not permanent posts, not makeshifts and temporary 


posts, be used for such mobilization? 
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The great proportion of deaths and disabilities from sickness come 
from the throwing together of wholly inexperienced and untrained 
men in canvas camps and temporary barracks under conditions to 
which they are entirely unused, and a great portion of this death loss 
and physical incapacity could be obviated if new. levies were put in 


sanitary, permanent barracks and there properly trained 
inured to camp life. 

Should not such posts also be supply depots, with ample storage 
facilities and fully stocked with fleld-service equipment to an extent 
commensurate with the probable necessities of the armies for which they 
are to form the base? And should not railroad facilities also be pro- 
vided, so that stores and supplies could be received upon and shipped 
directly from warehouse platforms and troops ent ed within the 
limits of the post itself? 

Under the premises above said Fort Douglas, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, meets all requirements to a greater extent than any other exist- 
ing post in the United States. It is located substantially equidistant 
from the Pacific coast and the Canadian and Mexican boundaries. 
With it as a center, the are of a circle having a radius of 700 miles 
includes practically 2,500 miles of border and seacoast line. From 
the points where the are of such circle strikes the Canadian and 
Mexican boundaries to the west coast there are included substantially 
11 of the 29 degrees of latitude covered by the United States, or, in other 
words, practically 700 miles of railroad travel—the equivalent of two 
days’ march—would 9 troops from this little post upon any point on 
the Pacific coast and on the boundary lines of one-third of the width 
of the United States and upon any piece of ground within more than 
one-third of the territorial area of the United States, 

The radii of 700 miles referred to are upon an air line. When great 
trunk-line railroads exist, running in 8 air lines—as is 
the case of the roads radiating from Fort Douglas—the ideal condition 
seems to be present. The Denver & Rio Grande and connections run 
acters rect to El Paso, on the Mexican border, and from there 
ollow the border direct to San Antonio, Tex., and the Gulf, and also 
to Los Angeles, Cal. The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake radiates 
to the southwest direct to Los Angeles and San Diep; Cal. The South- 
ern Pacific and Western Pacific run nearly parallel to each other in a 
westerly direction to San Francisco. The Oregon Short Line and its con- 
nections strike to the north in two branches, one direct to Seattle and 
the Puget Sound country and the other to the north connecting with 
the Northern Pacific, which egy Ome the Canadian boundary. 

The communication to the Canadian boundary on the north, the 
Puget Sound country in the Northwest, the central and southern Pacific 
coast, and the Mexican border is as direct as the connection of the 

okes of a wheel with the hub and felly. No spot exists in the United 

tates where, figuratively speaking, the military porer of the country 
can reach out its arm and hold so many important points in the hollow 
of its hand, four of which arc placés where—for perhaps generations to 
come—we must anticipate attempted invasion. 

All these points are within 44 hours of troop-train time; and, furtier- 
more, the railroads named are not short local roads, which always 
embarass train service, but trunk lines, affording the best of transporta- 
tion facilities, and the eastern connections with this hub are ample, 
embracing two direct transcontinental lines and two auxiliary lines in 
case of necessity. 

At Salt Lake City, being a great transcontinental railroad center, the 
best of facilities for the immediate commandeering of cars and trans- 
portation equipment exist. Little or no delay has ever been, or will be, 
met in placing troops upon trains in a minimum time after 3 
orders are received, as has been the case at posts heretofore conside 
important. Attention is called to the fact that at the time of the 
mobilization at San Antonio in 1911 the Fifteenth Infantry, from Fort 
Douglas, was the second organization on the ground. A cursory in- 
vestigation will show where the transportation facilities from other 
posts have broken down to the point of absurdity within the past two 
years. 

An examination of the mer showing the railroads radiating from 
Fort Douglas, and located within the territorial limits of the United 
States west thereof, will show that should a large se of troops be 
concentrated either in the Puget Sound country or in the vicinity of 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, and it became necessary to take a por- 
tion thereof from either locality to reenforce another, it would be neces- 
sary to bring the reenforcemeats back over the coast range, provided 
the railroad paralleling the coast in California, Oregon, and Washington 
should at any point be in the 3 of or destroyed by an enemy 
or its agents. In the transfer of reenforcements from either of the other 
poos to the Puget Sound country, if the coast road were not available 
t would be necessary to bring such reenforcing troops back to Salt Lake 
and from there transport them to the point requ , and the probabili- 
ties are that in any case of the shifting of troops from one point on 
the coast to the other—again ae the coast road to be not ayail- 
able—the transfer could be made in the shortest time by way of Salt 
Lake in lieu of the use of the local road crossing western Nevada south 
into California. 

It therefore scems obvious that the true tactical policy is to locate 
troops and depots of sappia 5 to be necessary for reenforce- 
ments at points on the Pacific coast and reserves for armies operating 
on that coast at Fort Douglas, from which point they would be equally 
available for service on the Mexican and Canadian borders. 

That the tactical points of concentration of reserves and supplies in 
time of invasion are the 9751 r points for the location of permanent 
army posts from the standpoint of economy and efficiency seems to be 
shown by inference from the foregoing discussion. 

It is apparent that in time of war facilities for the mobilization of 
troops and the handling, distribution, and issue of 1 and su 
plies are taxed to the maximum. Therefore ample facilities should 
provided in time of peace for the most efficient training of men and 
distribution of equipment and supplies for the maximum anticipated 
emergency. 

As a problem, no difference ap, ears to exist on principle between 
mobilization, training, and dispa of troops and the eauipment and 
supply thereof, and a great pane business. We would not expect 
such private business to use its warehouses and working forces duri 
the course of ordinary routine business and when an emergen ol 
extensive trade and operations arose—to meet which was the obj 


and gradually 


ect 


of its organization—to abandon its warehouses and preexisting sys- 
tem and attempt to do business at a way station on some unimportant 
railroad wherever chance and monetary convenience happened to die- 
tate and entirely cut of from all proper facilities. 

It needs no argument to proye that the maximum results in the way 
of discipline and instruction, in advancing efficiency and in the out- 
fitting of troops, can be obtained at the place best equipped for such 


purpose. Neither does it need argument to show that the place that 
should be so equipped is a 8 Army post. r 

It is not contended but that certain utility posts now existing along 
the border should be at all times kept in usable condition, possibly by 
civilian caretakers, and it is doubted if sound policy will permit the 
sale and total abandonment of the majority of the existing military 
reservations of the United States. Their value, if kept in usable con- 
dition, by a service corps if necessary, very likely would, in time of 
emergency, far outweigh the benefit the United States would receive 
by a sale thereof. However, the futility of attempting to protect the 
border and coast of the United States by small fractions of the mobile 
army stationed at Army posts along the same has been referred to. 

From the fact that it must be presumed that in case of attempted 
invasion some portion of the coast or border and the country adjacent 
thereto would fall into the hands of the oo it follows that a perma- 
nent Army post located within such district would fall into thelr 
hands, and from that moment it would cease to be of any value to the 
United States, for if again retaken it would probably have been de- 
stroyed. It is also to expected that if such posts were permanent 
11 and depots of supplies they would invite capture, and, if not 

estroyed by the garrison before capture, would become an asset to the 
enemy. 

It demonstrated that Fort Douglas is properly located from a 
tactical standpoint for a large permanent Army post and depot of sup- 
pie either in time of peace or war, the questions that present them- 
selves are: 

Is Fort Donninn so located with reference to Salt Lake City that 
troops station there may participate in all advantages available to 
the inhabitants of a large 11 

The reservation is practically in Salt Lake 19 5 A car line from the 
post communicates with all parts of the ag and enters the residential 
parts thereof immediately upon leaving the reservation, and head- 
quarters at the post is but 20 minutes distance from the center of the 
a: — e respecting. ag “here Ane tee nae in which 

e people o e y rticipate, Lake City.will rank with any 
other city of the United States of 300,000 inhabitants. eet 

Are the climatic conditions suitable? 

An examination of all statistics will show it to be exceptionally suit- 
able. Its summer and snow seasons, with the temperature seldom 
reaching 10° below freezing point, present the ideal condition, 

the grounds of the reservation and those ayailable at moderate 
cost sufficient in extent? 

The grounds of the reservation are more than sufficient for the har- 
racks and necessary buildings and parade ground of a division. Any 
acreage of land, either connected with the reservation or in the city 
and adjacent to the transcontinental railway tracks passing through 
the city and suitable for warehouse purposes, can be readily secured 

th a moderate outlay. Twenty-five miles from the reservation a 
military reserve, comprising substantially 20,000 acres, immediately 
adjacent to two transcontinental railroads, is available for maneuver 
and target 3 either for Infantry or Artillery. The lay of the 
ground of this reservation is most suitable for camp purposes and for 
military maneuvers and problems and is sufficient for problems to be 
worked ont by a division. 

It is believed that the closer the facts are investigated the stronger 
will be the demonstration and conviction that Fort Douglas and Sait 
Lake City is the most proper point from all standpoints for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a large and permanent Army post and 
depot of military supplies within the western section of the United 
States. 

Arrangements have been made for the construction of a standard- 
gauge line of railroad connecting Fort Douglas directly with the trans- 
continental trunk line of railroad now entering Salt Lake City, and a 
bill has been introduced in Congress peeves for permission by the 
Secretary of War for right of way and revocable license for the build- 
ing of standard-gau track upon and across Fort Douglas for the 
future convenience of the Government in transporting men and supplics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1159) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant the use of the Coos Head Military 
Reservation, in the State of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield 
and North Bend, Oreg., both being municipal corporations, for 
park purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 134) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 403) granting to the State of Oklahoma permission 
to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon « fish hatchery, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
135) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3328) granting to the State of Oklahoma permission to 
occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fle hatchery, 
reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. a 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 4701) to establish in the War Department and in 
the Navy Department, respectively, a roll, designated as “the 
Army and Navy medal of honor roll,” and for other purposes, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideratiop and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Pensions, which was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 744) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Nelson II. Daniels, reported 
adversely thereon and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1782) to correct the military record 
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of Joseph Gorman, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a senor (No. 136) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1048) for the relief of Warren E. 
Day, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 137) thereon. 

_ Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 

was referred the bill (S. 584) to provide a headstone for the 
grave of Scarlet Crow, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 140) thereon. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2290) authorizing 
the health officer of the District of Columbia to issue a permit 
for the removal of the remains of the late Elsie McCaulley from 
Glenwood Cemetery, District of Columbia, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 138) 
thereon. 

COLUMBUS DAY. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. From the Committee on the District of 
Columbia I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 2291) to make October 12 of each and every year :. public 
holiday in the District of Columbia, to be known as Columbus 
Day, and I submit a report (No. 139) thereon. I ask for the 
CET a consideration of the bill. It will take only a moment, 

think. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there any objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Let it go over. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


GRAND CALUMET RIVER BRIDGE, INDIANA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9213) 
to authorize the Gary Land Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Grand Calumet River, in the State of Indiana, and I submit a 
report (No. 132) thereon. I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARK CITY, UTAH. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. From the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds I report back favorably with an amendment 
the bill (S. 1559) to increase the limit of cost of public building 
at Park City, Utah, and I submit a report (No. 133) thereon. 
It is a short bill, and I ask for its present consideration, 

The Secretary read the bill, and, there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its considera- 
tion. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ in- 
creased ” to strike out 53,860 and insert “ $5,000,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That the limit of cost of the United States Federal 
building at Park City, Utah, be, and the same is hereby, increased 
$5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to meet the additional 
cost of changes and additions to snid building. 


The amendment was agreed to., 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third readin 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4416) making appropriations to enable the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United States and Mexico, to 
continue its work and also to enable the water commissioner to 
continue the work and study heretofore assigned him; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 4417) for an experimental aerial mail service; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill: (S. 4418) to establish game sanctuaries in national 
forests, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Forest 
Reseryations and the Protection of Game. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 4419) for the relief of Clyde E. White; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4420) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate claims covering the expense of removing certain 


g, read 


Choctaw Indians from Mississippi to Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4421) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Love; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4422) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Hapgood (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4423) granting a pension to Vernon D. Bennitt 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4424) to provide for the payment of drainage 
assessments on Indian lands in Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4425) to provide for the retirement of officers and 
employees of the Bureau of Lighthouses and the Lighthouse 
Service; and 

A bill (S. 4426) to regulate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4427) for the relief of the heirs of Henry Ware; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4428) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Clayton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 4429) to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 7 

A bill (S. 4430) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
Pullen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4431) for the relief of Michael C. Mizar; 
Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 4432) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4433) granting a pension to Mrs. Vernon D. Blalock; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 4484) granting a pension to Edward M. Riley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 4485) granting an increase of pension to Levi A. 
Ross (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A ie (S. 4436) granting an increase of pension to Rollin 0. 
Josly. 

A bin (S. 4437) granting an increase pension to Tnez E. Per- 
rine 

55 ‘bin (S. 4438) granting a pension to Catherine M. Belisle; 


to the 


and 

A bill (S. 4489) granting a pension to Nellie Kavanagh; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4440) granting a pension to John Leonard; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4441) granting an increase of pension to Hester 
Ann Steel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4442) granting an increase of pension to Elvira 
Louisa Kanady ; 

A bill (8. 4443) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
O'Malley ; 

A bill (S. 4444) granting an increase of pension to Lorenzo D. 
Emory ; 

A bill (S. 4445) granting an increase of pension to James 
Williams; and 

A bill (S. 4446) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Updegraff ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $600,000 fer building ways, sheds, and machinery 
necessary to complete the equipment of the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard for the construction of battleships and other large naval 
vessels, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the naval appro- 
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priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment providing that agents 
and others employed be allowed a per.diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence when engaged in field work or travel on official business 
outside of the District of Columbia or when engaged on official 
business at their respective posts of duty at a rate of not ex- 
ceeding $3 each, intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. z 


INSPECTION AND GRADING OF GRAIN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I submit a resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 96) was read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 5,000 
copies of Senate Document No. 116, Sixtieth Congress, first session, 
relating to grain grading and inspection and interstate and foreign 
commerce in grain, 

Mr. SMOOT, I will ask the Senator if he knows the cost of 
the printing? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it will cost less than $200. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


DIGEST OF CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACT. 


Mr. OWEN. I offer a resolution providing for the printing 
of an index digest of the Clayton Antitrust Act which I ask 
may be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution (S. Res. 97) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the index digest of the Clayton Antitrust Act pre- 
pared b Hon. C. S. Hamlin, Governor, Federal Reserve Board, be 
8 as a Senate Document and that 3.000 extra copies be e 
„000 for the use of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the eral 
Trade Commission, and the Federal Reserve Board. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE (S. DOC. NO. 320). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is a very interesting 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of February 5, by Her- 
bert Quick, entitled “Shall we give up the ship?”—how the 
administration proposes to build up a merchant marine. I 
ask that the article be printed as a public document, without the 
illustrations. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT OF BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a concurrent resolution (No. 16) from the House of Representa- 
tives, which will be read. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 

riations, are authorized to change the text of the ap ces in the 
bin for payment of judgments in Indian depredation claims so as to 


correct errors in the certified description of two of the judgments pro- 


vided for therein. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3518) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jonnson of Maine, Mr. HucHes, and Mr. McCumsrr con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

II. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 


I ask the Senate to concur in the 


Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOO, 
NO. 319). 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
tvo Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9416) making appropriations to supply further urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1916, 
and prior years, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Ane the Senate recede from its amendments numbered T, 9, 
an - 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 83, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 39, and 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Omit all of that part of the matter 
inserted by said amendment after the word “ purposes” in line 
21; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “ 525.000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 


“ NATIONAL PARKS. 


“There is appropriated, for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1916, from the several appropriations for protection, improve- 
ment, and management, etc., of the various national parks, in- 
eluding the Hot Springs Reservation, as well as from the 
revenues from privileges, etc., in the national parks and the 
Hot Springs Reservation, such sum or sums as the Secretary of 
the Interior in his judgment may deem necessary, to be ex- 
pended in employment of the superintendent of national parks 
in the District of Columbia and in the field, and other necessary 
expenses in connection with the administration of the national 
parks and the Hot Springs Reservation; a detailed statement of 
such expenditures to be submitted to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: the matter inserted by said 
amendment to follow line 6, page 28, of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 30 of the bill, in line 1, after the 
sum “$59,259.50,” insert the following: “, and the judgment 
therein in favor of ‘Andrew D. Everett, administrator, Thomas 
W. Everett, deceased,’ shall read ‘Thomas W. Everett, adminis- 
trator, Andrew D. Everett, deceased,’ and the judgment in favor 
of ‘Mrs. Joseph E. Winn, administratrix, John Winn, deceased,’ 
shall read John M. Winn and Mrs. Joseph E. Winn, adminis- 
trators, John Winn, deceased >”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 11, and 14. 

THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
N. P. Bryan, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
Joun J. EAGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Virginia as to what disposition 
has been made of the amendment which I offered to the bill 
providing for a suspension of the construction of the heat and 
light plant on the water front south of the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving until it shall receive the approval of the Commis- 
sion of Arts and of the President? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the conference com- 
mittee did not agree to that amendment, and the report of the 
disagreement is contained in the conference report. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in that connection I wish, 
then, to notify the Senate that the elimination of the amendment 
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suspending the construction of the heat and light plant will, in 
my jilgment, involve a very serious impairment of the general 
plans of Washington relating to’ the development of Potomac 
Park, the Mall, and the water front. I do hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will get the hearings of architects and engi- 
neers before the Committee on the Library recently upon this 
important subject and consider the question as to whether it 
is not our duty now to insist upon that amendment, with a view 
to preventing the immediate construction of a building which, in 
my judgment and in the judgment of architects and artists 
throughout the country, will be an impairment of the general 
plan of Washington. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Nevada, who 
submitted the amendment, whether the letting of a contract for 
a building without first having obtained the approval of the Arts 
Commission is unlawful? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should say decidedly that it is, unless it 
in some way receiyes the ratification of Congress. The law 
provides 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator from Virginia will permit 
me, the law provides that such plans shall be submitted to the 
Commission of Fine Arts before the building is constructed. 
There is also an Executive order to the same effect. The plans 
for this building were never submitted to the Commission ‘of 
Fine Arts until after the contract for its construction was let, 
and the report of the Commission of Fine Arts was adyerse to 
the proposed structure, 

Mr, PHELAN. What is the legal effect? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The legal effect, as I regard it, is that the 
contract is illegal, unless Congress in some way ratifies it by 
approving action. 

Mr, PHELAN. 
contract? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I imagine it would have to be done upon 
the initiative of Congress in some way or of the executive de- 
partinent. I do not snppose that an individual citizen would 
have the right to do so, but upon that I am not informed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am perfectly will- 
ing to go into the consideration of this report at the present 
time, but the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] notified 
me that he would object to its consideration, which would carry 
it over until Monday. If he is now waiving that objection and 
wants to take up the report for consideration and discussion, I 
shall be glad to have the matter proceeded with. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not prepared to go on at this time, 
Mr. President, but I simply wished to notify the Senate of the 
importance of this question, and to inform them that they can 
get information upon the subject by obtaining the printed hear- 
ings recently had before the Committee on the Library of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I have no idea of 
going into any discussion of the matter, and I regret that any- 
thing has been said in the line of debate; but as something has 
been said, I will say to the Senate that I shall be very glad if 
eyery Senator on this floor will go and view in person the local- 
ity where it is proposed to erect this building. I am sure that it 
would not take 10 minutes to satisfy those who visit the locality 
that what has been done has been wisely done and ought to be 
promptly proceeded with. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has made a personal inspection of the locality. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have been to the place and in- 
vestigated it carefully; I have viewed it from high buildings 
elsewhere; and I have no doubt about the wisdom of what has 
been done or the importance of proceeding to consummate the 
work which has been commenced. 

I will say furthermore, Mr. President, that I shall ask the 
Senate on Monday—of course, in view of the objection of the 
Senator from Nevada, we can not proceed to-day—to take up 
this conference report for consideration and dispose of it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say, in connection 
with the statement just made by the Senator from Virginia, that 
if any one of the Senators goes to that particular spot, his first 
impression will be that the location is a favorable one with ref- 
erence to the delivery of power and light; and, second, that the 
general squalor of the neighborhood is such as to make the pro- 
posed building an ornament rather than a detriment; but I wish 
every Senator who goes there to exercise his imagination and 
to view that water front, as it will be under the plans of the 
Burnham Commission, which contemplate making that water 


May I ask who has the right of disputing the 


front, from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing down to the 
War College, a thing not only of the highest utility but a thing 


of the highest beauty. Ultiniately, if the plans of those artists 
and architects are not interfered with, we shall have a develop- 
ment there approaching in beauty the Thames embankment in 
London, the development of the Seine in Paris, and the incom- 
parable development of the Rhine at Dusseldorf, which has 
transformed that city, originally a Pittsburgh, clouded in smoke 
and dirt, into one of the most beautiful cities of the world, 
where the water front has become the point of central interest, 
although it is not devoted simply to beauty, but is dedicated to 
utility in the highest degree, every convenience being given for 
transshipment between boat and car, every mechanical device 
being utilized for the purpose of cheaply handling freight, and 
yet the whole thing done in such a way, by the union of engineer- 
ing and architectural and landscape talent, as to present to the 
eye an impression of extreme beauty. 

Task every Senator who goes down there and looks at that place 
to imagine it as it will be, facing Potomac Park, that beautiful 
park between it and Virginia; that park which is to be highly 
developed in the future and which will be one of the features 
of Washington. I also asi: Senators then to consider the ques- 
tion in the light of the fact that that point will be the gateway 
from the South to Washington, and that it is proposed to be 
defaced by the construction of a building with two stacks, and 
with possibly four stacks, in the ultimate development of the 
plans, of the monumental height of nearly 200 feet, and vying 
with the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial in 
attracting the eye—the two latter attracting the eye for their 
beauty and the former for its hideousness. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I hope we may be allowed 
to proceed with morning business, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have not taken the floor at all, except 
to ask that we continue with the morning business and get 
through with it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I merely desire to ask to have 
printed, in connection with the report which I have just sub- 
mitted, a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, which I 
think will be convenient to Senators if it is printed as part of 
the Recorp. I do not ask that it be read, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in that connection, I also 
ask permission to have printed selected portions of the hearings 
before the Committee on the Library and certain letters which 
have been received from distinguished architeets and artists 
upon this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, chat matter is 
already in print, while the letter to which I have referred is 
not in print; and I should like to have it printed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The matter to which I refer is not in the 
Record, and I should like to have it go in the Record in con- 
nection with the letter which the Senator from Virginia has 
77 to have printed, in order that the Senate may see them 

oth, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I object to selected portions of the 
hearings being printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move, Mr. President, that I be permitted 
to insert in the Recorp selected portions of the hearings and 
also letters from eminent engineers and architects upon the 
subject of this development. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the request which 
I made to the Senate has not yet been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
letter referred to by the Senator from Virginia will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 7, 1916, 
Hon, THOMAS S. MARTIN, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dean Sexarorn: In compliance with your verbal request to Mr. 
N. S. Thompson, superintendent of the Mechanical Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Supervising Architect's Office, I have the honor to give Ae 
the history of the central heating, lighting, and power plant authorized 
by the sundry civil appropriation act of 1914. 

But before proceeding to a detailed history of the various legisla- 
tive 72 i in connection with this project I desire to call your attention 
to the following facts: By some agency unknown to me a tent 
effort has been made throughout the country to arouse architects, engi- 
neers, civic bodies, and the public generally against what is represented 
as an attempt to disfigure the natural beauties of Washington. Valse 
statements have been published throughout the country to the effect that 
this power plant is to be erected on the Mall at a point near the White 
House and Washington Monument. Jn brief, an audacious effort has 
been made to arouse resentment against this alleged effort to outrage 
the esthetic sensibilities of the people of the country. The fact is that the 
central heating, lighting, and power plant was authorized by the Congress 
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— ee 8 purpose of removing the objectionable conditions 
err 0. 

It will, in fact, achieve that result. The power house will be located 
on an air line one mile and an eighth from the White House. Because of 


its lower elevation and the intervening embankment of the trunk-line 
railroads and the structures of the old and new Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing it will be invisible from the White House and the White 
House Grounds. It will be invisible from the streets of the city, except 
in the immediate 1 and from the other Federal buildings In 
e 


himneys of other Federal buildings and the smoke and N camped aris- 
g plants. 
with modern smoke-con- 


y partment, on the second floor, and I can see projectin. 

over the top of the Department of Agriculture Building a s ] part o 
the stack of the power plant of that building. It is hardly sufficient 
to be noticed from this point. That stack is on an elevation con- 
siderably higher than the point where the power plant will be erected 
and is undoubtedly more conspicuous than will be the two stacks from 
the power plant when built and which are to be only 175 feet high, or 
25 feet lower than the objectionable stacks of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. I speak of this because it provides a very striking and 
reliable illustration of the point in controversy. And this stack, to- 

ther with the stack on the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which 

the largest of the executive group, will be removed when the central 
plant is in operation, 

It is pertinent, I believe, at this point to invite your attention to an 
alternative proposition which at various times has been presented by 
the Potomac Electric Power Co. in connection with its proposal to the 
Government to abandon its own centrat heating, High g. 
plant and to make a 10-year contract with the said 


ment of its power plant at Fourteenth and B $ NW. 

ny does not that, if the 
Bo otomac Co. would 
install at the Fourteenth and B ts plant a steam adjunct, the 
initial cost of which it was stated would be $300,000. If the plans 
for the further beautification of Washington, which for several years 
have been under consideration, are carried into effect, that section of 
the city in which the Potomac Electric Power Co.'s plant is situated 
would ve to be taken over by the Government, whereupon the Gov- 
ernment would be obli to pay for this plant and the additional in- 
vestment would be made at that point for supplying the Federal build- 


ings with steam. 

Permit me to suggest that if the efforts of art societies and civic 
bodies were directed to removing the chief offender against the beauty 
of the Mall and the city of Washington, viz, the conspicuous and usly 
smokestacks of the Potomac Electric Power Co. at Fourteenth and 
Streets, they would render a genuine public service. 

I am not unmindful of the strong protests that have been made to 
Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury against the disfigurement 
of Washington. If such a thing were in contemplation, it should and 
would justify the resentment and the rebuke of the whole country and 
my voice would be raised in protest against any such action. 

But nothing of this character has been contemplated, and it is a 
matter of sincere regret that patriotic and well-meaning citizens all 
over the country have, without any investigation on their part and 
upon false information, been misled into believing that Congress and 
the Secretary of the ury are seeking to establish a distressing 
blot upon the face of the National Capital, which, in fact and in truth, 
they are merely striving to remove. 

An act of Congress of April 28, 1904, directed the late Bernard R. 
Green, then Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, to 
submit at the next session of Congress preliminary plans and estimates 
of cost of the location, construction, and equipment of a power house 
for heat and electric powes to the existing and 8 
Government buildings on the Mall and in the vicinity of the White 
House. Under date of January 9, 1905, Mr. Green submitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives his report, which was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Approprianon and has been printed 
as House Document No. 205.. Mr. Green in his report to Congress 
enthusiastically recommended the construction of a central plant to 
supply the Government buildings west of the Post Office Department, 
known as the “executive group,” and suggested three sites for the 

wer plant: (1) At Fourteenth and B Streets on the 
te the old Bureau of Engraving and Printing building; 
and (3) on Water Street at the foot of Fourteenth Street, on the 
south side of the railroad tracks, the latter being the site on which 
the Central Heating, Lighting & Power Plant is now being erected. 

No action was taken by Congress on Mr. Green's report. The mat- 
ter of a central plant for the executive group 0 8 dormant 
until May 1. 1911, when Secretary of the Treasury cVeagh ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Nelson S. Thompson, chief mechanical 
and electrical engineer of the cept ies Architect's Office; 8 25 

of the Coast Guard: and R. H. 


location of the 
all; (2) op 


present 
vote of thanks was 
Department's committee. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House discussed the matter v. 
fully with Secretary MacVeagh's committee, and as a result dire 
that a further study be made of the project with a view to 
its scope and taking in additional buil nd 
mitted to the Secretary of the Treasury in 
was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary. 


were held before the House Committee on Appropriations, and as a re- 
sult Congress on June 23, 1913, authorized and directed the construc- 
tion of a central katos uggar and power plant on the present 
site. After full hearin e best proposal that could be obtained from 
the Potomac Electric Power Co. was rejected, because it was clear 
that a considerable avtog would be made for the Government by pro- 
ceeding with the power plant. 

The act authorized the employment of experts outside of the Treasury 

t, and in order to give the matter the most careful considera- 
— the firm of L. B. Stillwell & Co., engineers, of New York City, was 
— oyed by the Treasury Department to check up the Treasury com- 
mittee’s report. This firm worked on the A for approximately a 
year, and with one change only, which was of minor importance, con- 
curred with the greasy Department committee's report. firm 
of engineers also prepared the plans and a peg me ney upon which pro- 
posals were received and the contract awarded for the plant. 

A contract for the erection and completion of the central heati x 
lighting, and power plant was awarded December 24, 1915, to W. . 
Cornell Co., of Washington and New York, and work was immediately 
Karad ang a ap in propras 

ortly after the award of the contract the attention of the Treasu 
Department was cal 12 


pokes was terminated by the department. The information that the 
ecutive order had not Been complied with came as a surprise to the 
department, and immediate steps were taken to submit to the Fine Arts 
Commission the plans and fications. 

The commission objected first to the smokestacks. At the meetin 
held before the Senate 3 Committee they 3 not only to the 
smokestacks but the construction of the plant on this or any other site, 
and suggested an impracticable alternate—the enlargement of the 
8 power plant, located in Garfield Park, sufficiently to serve the 
buildings named in the sundry civil act. An estimate of the cost of 
apog the 1 29 power ? ant to accomplish this object is approxi- 
mate 1,463,757 (or $4,653 more than the cost of building the new 
pect , and the project would have many objectionable features. From 

he engineering side, it would necessitate the transmission of steam 3.4 
miles and would burden a plant designed to care only for the legislative 
8 of i 8 tet N 

can readily be demonstra mathematically that the smokesta 
of the new power plant will not be visible from 90 per cent of the Sd 

oints referred to by the Fine Arts Commission. I transmit herewith a 

rawing. with the statement that an observer stationed at any point 
within the shaded area will be unable to see even the stacks of the new 


ant. 
I transmit also a number of photographs taken at and adjacent to 
site of the power plant, showing the conditions now existing coum 
These 8 show the various lumber wharves, coal wharves, 
railroad sidings, railroad tracks, and, in general, the character of the 
surroundings of the selected site. I call your particular attention to 
the large photograph in which the artist depicted to actual scale 
the new power plant building in its exact location. This view is taken 
from the top of the Washington Monument and it is interesting to note 
that the only point from which this a ph could be taken to show 
clearly the power house and its stack is the top of the Monument, a; 

proximately 550 feet above the city datum. It might be well to oa 
your attention also to the fact that the height of the stacks as con- 
tracted for will be 175 feet above city datum, or practically 39 feet 
higher than the roof of the new Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
ba higher than the roof of the old Bureau of Engraving and 

ng. 

I transmit also a large map of the city of Washington, on which are 
shown buildings baving independent plants, buildings served by the 
above, and the location of the new power plant. From this ey It will 
be seen that 11 —— the tunnel at the old Post-Office Building 
1,500 feet it will be possible to connect to the central plant now serving 
the Interior Department and its attendant group of buildings, and thus 
shut down that plant; it will also be possible by a tunnel 1,700 feet 
long to connect the Naval Hospital and the eros Laboratory to the 
central plant; in short, the location of the plant is ideal to serve the 
entire number of present and future executive buildings. 

The selection of this particular site for the new power house was 
dictated by the A, B, C’s of mechanical and electrical engineering: 

First. It is so placed as to be readily and cheaply served with coal, 
both by rail and by water. 

Second. The ashes (one of the most embarrassing features connected 
with 3 plant) can be cheaply and readily removed by rail, water, 
or carts. 

Third. Condensing water in large volumes is available within a few 
feet and can be handled with the minimum expense for pawn x 

Fourth. The A gine is fairly within the center of gravity of the load. 
It is within 800 feet of the buildings that will take 50 per cent of all 
the steam generated and nearly 40 per cent of all the electricity gen- 
erated. The greater portion of the buildings to be served are relatively 
small consumers, 

Fifth. The central 3 is located on the commercial water front 
instead of on the Mall on property owned by the Government, at the 
least conspicuous place in the ay of Washington for sueh a project, 
and its construction will be a step toward 5 section 
of the city. The building will be almost entirely hidden m view 
the high railroad emban t at this point and the buildings of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The location satisfies the esthetic 
feeli of all reasonable men, 

Sixth. When the power plant is in operation, it will permit the 
removal of the present stacks of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and of the Department of Agriculture. 

Seventh. The central plant will effect an annual saving to the Gov- 

ting buildings only as named the act, of 

permits the addition of the office building for 
the Red Cross Building, the Johnson- 

uilding, known as the Navy Lincoln Memorial. a fur- 


ther saving of ,000 per 
great departmen buil named in the act are completed and occu- 
5,000 will be effected. In other words, the 


a further sa of 
pena the load, 081712 and steam, that is added to the plant, 
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the greater will be the — * owing to the lower cost of production 
per unit of steam and electri 

— The. plant has been wtiatgned so {st miu with little nse it 
Which, it is safe to say, will be bulit to harness the — of the 

otomae. 
3 Epi plait will simonie from the city of k daroie — 
and gases from their vidual plants. 
Respectfully, yours, W. G. McAnoo, Seoretary. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I make the motion to have 
printed in the Recorp the matter to which I have referred. Do 
I understand that the Senator from Virginia still objects to the 
matter being printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a matter of very little con- 
cern to me, but I must say I think it would be an unfortunate 
precedent to have a Senator merely select ad libitum a lot of 
matter and have it printed, when the Senate knows nothing 
. what it is. I do not think that is a good practice, and I 
object. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state what it is. I propose to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement covering not more than three 
or four pages, if my recollection is right, of Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
an emininet architect and a member of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. I propose also to present a brief protest of the American 
Federation of Arts upon this subject. I also propose to publish 
four or five letters, each of them covering not more than 400 or 
500 words, according to my recoliection, from distinguished 
architects and artists, giving their views regarding this devel- 
opment. I move that the matter referred to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CENTRAL HEATING, LAGHTING, AND Power PLANT, 


[Extract from 8 held —.— the Committee on the Library, United 
Senate, on Feb. 3, 1916.) 


STATEMENT OF MR, CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, this matter came before the Arts Com- 
mission very recently. It was referred, I think, about 10 days ago to 
the Fine Arts Commission by the Secretary of the un 
usual line of action, and as the commission 
8 the matter was referred by the chairman of the 

a subcommittee, of which I was 9 The pii roii e had 
betore it only 2 7 blue prints whi 


a 


the It came to me, I think, tne sise anuary, A meet- 

of the Commission of Fine Arts was held on Wednesday, the 26th 
Jan that Interim the subcommittee made an 

the plans as submitted, and 3 a preli report to the Com- 

on of Fine Arts, which is oa Bia in the C0 At meet- 

of commission which was held on Wednesday, the 26th, at the 

uest of the commission, tatives of the 8 ect's 


and answ: a good 
These 


engineering problems, in a technical sense it was ently necessary 
a oe quiry mg engineering lines, in wi we do not pre- 
tend to gy conn tg other methods of accomplishing the same 
pacer ee mag Dy rning of other fuels and by the use of ap tus in 
substitution of smokestacks—that is to say, wr appara: mr Inci- 
denta some questions were asked as to of conni 


the 
from this plant pia the more — buildings, or to. the other 7 
b been made, and whether 
ry which 53 —— be 


perman 
wall of that Igul FF.. Commissi f Fine 
1 ince eta em 7 FES 


The 
at that 55 


88 
Beyond that I think there is 1 for the Commission 
of é Arts to state, except that I reecho the very grave feel- 


t a power plant at that location would 
the stand of 


appearance, and be- 


g 
be apparent from the War College aud from all over the east Potomac 
Park, where Congress has recently directed the development of a 
epnsideradle pp area ; 3 — be immediately visible from 


2 — bullt, and ck might perba 
would be very noticeable from t 
from Arlington, from the piegni Mt the Capitel, and the whole’ west 

front of the Capitol. 

We find that the width of the main road varies ae. from ae 
te 90 feet above the level of the street. The street is about 7 fee 
above the level of the water—that is, mean level of the water. The 
smokestacks are. as shown the 8 about 16 feet in rma — 
at the Jevel of the roof. y rise << which, from Mann? 4 
— sa a piss, indicate about, — ‘think, 176 fect, but I — 2 * 


representative Treasury Department 
ae total Fheickt of the stack would oH 185 feet; but in either case, if 


188 feet, that wae be 195 feet above the river. Now the Washing- 
ton Monument, I believe, is 555 feet At 195 feet these stacks 
= be a little — fhan one-third o 


e main 
point, one with its main axis — from 
ment, and from the White House to 


would be an evidence of four no t, because 
3 ints from which it would be seen that perspective would 
constantly 
We suggest the ility of taking the stacks off al ether d 
using a forced Arart That according to the response from Thomp- 
son, of ent, would, I e, give some additional 
he expressed ft. Wh ald provide the arate, why Ge it be 
express: 2 ere na could provide the o it b. 
echanical > ss ess, the gry draft is not E bayani pos 


so — th time, Mr, Chairman? 


CHa 
Mr. GILBERT. I am simpl. 


yeiving you 2 of the things that bro’ 
us to weg conclusion nag It e 


t would, however, proba 


cause tion gases to some extent. ow far that would 
go, how far would ET ob abe tae ow far, that would 
a Daret 8 entists rather than for us the department. We do 
not pre 

As t „% say to you as 
they have done in other cases to me in fessional relations with 
buildings —that it is largely a question of g and of the form of the 
b g In a modern plant, properly handled, there might 
be comparatively little smoke, but in d as I look 
out over the city I see one down 


ere is a considerable 
volume of smoke. — = some smoke and certainly some gas. That 


ry 0 
Now, there arose the question as to why it should be erected at that 
int on the Washin on Carad, having in mind that it was probabi 

— the 1 — A g coal in boats economically to the plant. 

We were in F t at some time 

become a feature. A "the plant, that no gy von OF pA on was . Rees 
— A coal is to be taken economically fro: rges or vessels, f 

ie that you would require an — — conyeyor of 
Pre it . be taken up in the paoe ee 
barrows and in transferred Th 


th 

there—about 18 feet, I believe—and it was considered po 
have the boiler plant above that level, el, and the precedent in ied plants 
seemed to I think 


that le. 
„ 
bollers L N ashes . 


main 
wer, I understand, in Washing- 
1 donot want to make this 


sewer, we 5 

necessarily, would reach the White 1 the 

Treasury ent; the Stat War, a and Navy — the Lin 

Memorial = e Navy’ Annex ; Department the Interior 

the new Woman's Memorial ‘puding 1 below the pT Repu! 
ete., and would have to cross from this side to 

Fifteenth Street. Hence, you must cross this sewer at some point. 

We were considering this question of other ee ns. Our 

have ied us a little afield in 


—2— „ and what is the size of this . It is found that 
8 tunnel is about 6 feet or 63 feet wide by about 71 feet 
h 1 I may be slightly wrong, but it is 
about those Now, add the thickness of the bot of the 
foundation or floor of the tunnel and the thickness of the overhead 
work and sides, then it — — — a tunnel, we will say, a i- 
mately 8 by 93 feet dimensi It can not be readil ed 

ex- 

be 


(mea —.— 
hing to cons a tanned, 
sewer It TIE sitter mower or above the acwer ox throngh 


the sewer. That is obvious. 
is such that it would be a very 
You have to consider 


grad incidentally, “tus connections that 

alo: of it must intersect the line of this tunnel at some points, 
— Pes it becomes a complicated dim- 
cu one. as 


has been — ra 
said that the 
and crosses 
ae Well it 
t would 
robably do no 
hey ane we are not ot informed as — erg and no question of sewer has 
estion— 


it would obviously be a check to the. fow of water. However, iy 
a that these skilled engineers have taken all of that to 
accoun 


5 uestion as to whether it was 
laut to own in that location. Now 
y e and eliminating the supply of 


This line of reasonin 
really necessary for th 
given the supply of fuel 
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fuel by water—which apparently is the present program, although 
in the future it may be ged at that location—might not the whole 
plant be lowered to a lower level, and might not these conditions be 
eliminated with forced draft? On inquiry as to this water location, 
we were told that the purpose of being near the water was to provide 
water for condensation for the turbines that drive the electric power 
Well, there is not a large installation of power plant. The 
encrating apparatus is not large but comparatively small; I have 
orgotten the statement of its capacity; but it is apparently not an 
important thing in the transmission of electric wer. It is now 
so well established that it is not difficult to carry it any distance you 
wish. It seemed to us that as, apparently, this location was available 


plant. 


or penap desired because it would be near the water for conden- 
sation purposes, that water might be supplied from any other loca- 
tion. e even went so far as to inquire whether a reservoir or tank 


joa not be built, the same water being used over again, as in a 
cooling process, with some sort of aeration or cooling method, and 
with that added to the expense. No doubt it is a feasible solution 
of the problem, but as far as our inquiry went we felt we could not 
charge ourselves with the question of location—that had been settled 
by Congress—but that we could report that a plant at that location 
was, in the 8 of our commission, very undesirable from the 
standpoint of Washington, and we ee this may not 
— 1 7 in the report— that a more careful examination of the whole 
subject of a ponse subdivision into two plants for the burning of 
oil or other fuel, or the burning of gas by a gas-producer plant or 
other method upon which the skilled engineers of to-day concentrate 
their attention would bring about a better plant in a location that 
would be less objectionable. 

Now, one word more and I shall have finished. Under the Executive 
order of the President matters of kind are supposed to come before 
the Commission of Fine Arts before final action is taken. Through an 
inadvertence, apparently, this matter did not come to the Commission 
of Fine Arts. e had no knowledge of it, officially or otherwise, as far 
as I know, until about 10 days ago, after the contracts were signed. We 
make no complaint on that account, but on behalf of the commission I 
would like to register before your committee the view that the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts is not responsible for haying passed upon the 
matter too late, nor could we pass upon it earlier, 

I thank you, gentlemen, very much. 


STATEMENT OF MR. GLENN BROWN, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, I appear here representing a committee 
of Washington that is interested in the development of the city on 
esthetic lines solely. 

Mr. Cass Gilbert has said so clearly what I wished to say that I will 
confine a to a very limited number of words. 

here is one 4 15 with respect to the disagreeable view of these 
stacks that he not mention. When the White House was located 
by George pl ag ner ka it was located with the idea of having a beautiful 
view down the Potomac—one of the most charming views that we have 
in this part of the country—and that was one of the vital reasons for 
locating the White House where it is. These stacks come up and 
directly cut off that view from the White House. I think this one fact 
is sufficient to justify the chimneys being kept down. We feel that this 
lan of a Federal city, which originat th George Washington and 
Enfant, was a great asset to the country, both financially and in the 
way of culture and refinement. The Government has r. since Wash- 
ington's time to the present time approximately $100, „000 on build- 
ings and unds, So far it has been harmonized, so that one element 
fits in with the other, and this will be the first great break in that 
scheme, and it should be most carefully considered before it is allowed. 
The value of this park scheme is an asset of the people, and it is an 
asset that has been wonderfully increased since the Park Commission 
resented their plans. Gen. Washington's scheme ended with the Wash- 
ngton 8 was then located on the shores of the Potomac, 
and the new imed ground has made it necessary to add to the 
5 and to carry the scheme much further. All has been done 
n rmony with the scheme of George Washington, and we feel that 
the people who are interested in Washington and Lincoln, and who are 
interested in the city all over the country, would feel that a great crime 
had been committed by erecting something here that would destroy the 
beauty of the city. 

We have been studying the question of the advisability of locating it 
upon other sites, and we feel that it might be joined readily with the 
Capitol power plant, and if that was too great a run for steam pipes, 
that they might readily be 

The AIRMAN. Not only an immense run for the steam pipes, but 
an immense run on the ‘easury. Mr. Woods's report—in which he 
estimates; he does not pretend to be accurate at all—makes it nearly 
a million dollars. 

Mr. Brown. But we go right on spending nearly a million dollars 
in the other plant. We would save a million dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. How is that? 

Mr. Brown. The other plant would cost nearly $2,000,000—$1,500,- 
000 complete, under present contract. It would cost $1,500,000 to 
get an acknowledged incomplete plant, on which you would have to 
add additional features to make it complete. That was to be a plant 
that would only do part of its work. It would be found inefficient 
and would have to be completed by additional appropriations. 

Now, I am going to ask that the committee hear Mr. Hennen Jen- 
nings, who is present, a mining engineer of great eminence, who is 
also on the same committee and who is vice president of the Federa- 
tion of Fine Arts, representing 200 art societies throughout the coun- 
try, and these art societies have in their 5 something like 
300,000 people, all interested in the city of Washington from the 
standpoint of beauty. Mr. Jennings is fully capable of discussing the 
broader topics on the engineering side. 

Mr. GILBERT. May I ire for just a moment in order to com- 
plete something that I omitted to say, which has just been called to 
my attention? It is in the act provid 

That the building or buildings ot said central heating, lighting, and 
power plant shali be so located upon said site as to reserve a sufficient 
area for an asphalt plant for the District of Columbia in the event of 
such asphalt plant being hereafter authorized.” 

In eg — that act we feel still further apprehension because we 
are not familiar with what might kappen as a result of an asphalt 

lant, and taking into account that the prevailing winds are d to 
% from south to southeast, what fumes, smoke, or gases may or ate 
there we do not know, nor could we, in the short time we had, get 
sufficient information to justify an opinion on that subject, 

I thank the committee very much. 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT OF LEWIS B. STILLWELL, CONSULTING ENGI- 
NEER, NEW YORK. 

Mr. STILLWELL. Mr. Chairman, I have come down here at the re- 
quest of Senator NewLanps, but I do not know exactly what he expects 
me to say. i am ready to answer any questions that may be asked me. 

Senator NewLanps. I will state, by way of preliminary, that Mr. 
Stillwell was consulted in some way with reference to this plan. He 
is an eminent mechanical engineer in New York, and I learned from 
Mr. Gilbert that he had been consulted with reference to these plan 
and I thought it would be advisable to have him here. I caused 
him to be summoned by the committee. When he came he expressed 
some delicacy with t toa ring, because he regarded himself 
as a client of Mr. McAdoo, who had, on behalf of the Government, en- 
listed his services, and he did not know how far he ought to go, and 
particularly he did not wish to volunteer anything. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the su tion, under the circumstances, is a 
ver. good one. Suppose you ask him any questions you desire to ask. 

nator NEWLANDS I communicated with Mr. McAdoo over the tele- 
phone and told him of Mr, Stillwell’s delicacy on the subject, and he 
old me that, or course, Mr. Stillwell was representing the Government, 
or was employed by the Government, and was at liberty to present his 
views regarding the subject. I would therefore simply suggest, Mr. 
Stillwell, that in your own wer you go on and state your views regard- 
ing the site, regarding the plant itself, the height of the chimneys, 
their appearance in the landscape, etc.; and anything else that suggests 
itself to you that will be of public interest. 

Mr. STILLWELL. That clears the situation, so far as I am concerned, 
8 7 satisfactorily. 

should like to priar the outset that my firm has, in this matter, 
assumed no responsib in regard to the selection of a site. We have 
been told that that matter was settled before we were called in; that 
the pans was to be located at a certain point. Our function has been 
limi to this: That my firm has supplied a number of expert mechan- 
ical and electrical designers who have been placed temporarily on the 
rolls of the Supervising Architect's Office to make the plans for the 
mechanical and electrical equipment and for the power house in so far 
as its structure is directly ted to that equipment. For the archi- 
tectural merits or demerits of that power house we assume no responsi- 
bility. That has been in the hands of the Supervising Architect and 
his representatives. 

As to the site, expressing my personal opinion of the matter—and I 
am glad to have an opportunity to do so—I think this whole matter 
has been approached here in a way that could not be expected to attain 
the best economical results. For instance, one of the things that 
N itself to us when we came here was, why build a new plant? 
Why not extend the Nei plant? Of course, the present plant is 
farther away from the buildings which are to be heated, and it is pos- 
sible that were we to figure out the losses in transmitting the steam 
we might reach the conclusion that it was unwise to transmit it so far. 
That problem, so far as I know, has never been investigated. It cer- 
tainly has not been by my associates or myst — 

Another question that I asked soon after I came here was this: 
How is this plant correlated with the ble utilization of the Great 
Falls of the otomac, in regard to which Mr. Clemens Herschell made a 
report for the War Wepartment a year or two ago? And = impression 
is that up to this time there has been no attempt to consider broadly 
whetber the Great Falls of the Potomac, in cooperation with the steam 

lant here, or otherwise, could be utilized to advantage in the city of 
Washington. I make this statement because I want to say as an 
engineer, I think this problem should be studied on broad lines—on lines 
as broad as those which have been applied by the Arts Commission in 
its work—and that the whole problem of the supply of electricity for 
lighting and power purposes and of heating from central stations—if 
that be the best way—should be laid out now on a plan which can be 
substantially adhe: to for the next 50 or 100 years. The development 
ought to be systematic and symmetrical in respect of power supply as 
in respect of architectural development. 

Now, as to the plant that has been contracted for, the department 
has found it necessary to omit a considcrable amount of apparatus 
from its 3 — as they were ap roved by my associate, Mr. 
Putnam, who represented me here. niess those omissions are re- 

laced in the near future the piant in my judgment, would be better 
eft unbuilt. Itis presumably the intention of the department to make 
this replacement in whole or in part so as to make the plant an opera- 
tive plant. 

The . They cut it out, I suppose, on account of lack ot 

ropriation. 

abr STILLWELL. Lack of appropriation, but in doing that there were 
some highly objectionable changes introduced. For instance, under 
the contract as let, one of the duplicate steam pipes which were called 
for by the specifications, will be omitted. Obviously, if you are going 
to depend upon steam transmitted a distance of nearly 2 miles for the 
heating of public buildings, you must have a reserve or relay steam 

ipe to be utilized in case the one normally used out of business. 
Sow, in order to omit that auxiliary steam pipe, it becomes necessar: 
for the department to abandon another feature of the plans and specifi- 
cations as they were drafted by my firm, namely, to give us the idea of 
taking the boiler plants gradually out of these buildings—the boiler 

lants of the existing isolated plants, because it becomes necessary to 

eep them there to fall back on in emergency. That imposes very con- 
siderable difficulties in respect of finding a place for the electrical ap- 
paratus that is to go in. They have now put them in the engine 
rooms; and my men who have been here and who have looked over the 

ound, have fold me that it ean not be properly done. Personally, I 

ave not looked into the matter. But if the rtunity is afforded to 
hola up this work until the whole subject could be reviewed in a broad 
way and solved, as it would be solved in the case of a 1 corpora- 
tion undertaking a proposition of similar magnitude, I am not at all 
sure that there is any engineering necessity for locating the plant at 
the point selected. I do not wish to say that that is not the point at 
which the lowest cost of producing the electric unit and steam unit 
for distribution can be accomplished,.but there are many ways of accom- 
plishing a result. That is what an engineer is for. If there is objec- 
tion to one way the engineer is supposed to find another way of doing 
it, and ‘oo perfect confidence, from the general situation, that it 
could be done. 

I have been told that for some reason it was impossible to consider 
the extension of the existing plant. On the face of it that is the 
obvious thing to do, and if you are going to leave the present steam 

lants in the buildings, unless they are causing enough smoke to be a 
Recided nuisance, you can get along very well by toppiying the elec- 
tricity from the present plant with a slight addition to it, a r. Woods 
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has said, I believe. 
should not want to express an opinion without going into 
As to the questions of detail that have been under 
not know that it is n for me to discuss them, 
to the elimination of the stacks, if the plant is to be left at the location 
selected, the stacks can be removed, and induced draft used satisfac- 
torily, I believe. The t of the building could be further reduced 
gute materially by substituting oil for coal as fuel. I have made no 

usss on the giroan pe cos eat that eonia be aona 

* 


8 8 Would aa kis tnat site, 2 8 reference to 
the Mall and the general chitectural and landscape development 
there, as objectionable? 

Pay STILLWELL. You are asking me now as a citizen of the United 
es? 

Senator NEWLAND. Yes. 

Mr, STILLWELL. I would not have the plant there, Senator. I 
would place it somewhere else, 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT OF HON, BYRON B. NEWTON, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Senator NewLanps. Perhaps it would be well to read into the record 
at this point the Executive order, dated October 25, 1910. The Presi- 
dent directed that— 


for the 
execution of same. It sha e the duty of the officer char by law 
to determine such 535 in each case to call for such advice. The 
foregoing provisions of this act 1 5 not appl . . D Saa be Capital Build- 
ing of the United States and the building o 0 f Congress. 
The commission shall also advise generally upon E portret of art when 
required to do so „by the President, or by any committee of either 
House of Congress.’ 

There is another Executive order of November 28, 1913, as follows: 
It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are to 
erected in the District of Columbia, under the direction of the Federal 
Government, which affect in any important way the appearance of the 
city, or whenever questions involving matters of art, and with which 
the Federal Government is concerned, are to be determin final 
action shall not be taken until such Plans and questions have been 
submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts dest ated under the act 


of Congress of May 17, 1910, for comment and advice.” 
(The letters referred to are as follows :) 
LETTER FROM ELLIOTT WOODS, SUPBRINTENDENT OF THE CAPITOL 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1916. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Library 
United "States Senate. 


erected. You state that suggested to you 3 ‘he e ligh nt 
power, y heat could be vaen nE 7 2 the existin 
. ou ask me to make an es te of the cost for Decee- 
sary additions to t plant and for other th to 5 
the purposes sugges The fi which present solely at 
request, and which are intended follow the three su tions e rik 
consid: as 


a personal conversation of day before Ena, must 


approximate, since the consideration v 
requires much more — brief D period of time 
could possibly allow. 9 — presented with th 9 that 
they are not accompanied b (any. recommendations on my part, or any 
intention to be discourteous e Congress which panne fe the con- 


oo of the Treasury "to eh or to officials th the 


It might 
— Bang — own penas 
ce with 


3 K d of the Supervising Architect's 0 
they have no on the pio ropoaition s set forth in 1 amendment to 
Sos Ne sag deficiency bill autho 


figures alrea 


. of Capitol — 5 oe BR dagen to supply noes light, and power com- 
o building lines only. 

Extension of building, e etc., for power plant proper $125, 000 

New boiler equipmen FR aah 3 ý 180, 000 

New turbo generator and equipment.. 

TTT TTT 


16,600 feet tunnel, at N Dr ot. 2.8 
17,600 feet 14-inch pipe 

5,600 feet 9-inch pipe. 

4,800 feet T-inch pipe. 

2.200 feet 5-inch pi 

1,000 feet 4-inch pi pe. 

2.000 feet 2 Inch p pipe. 

17, 600 feet 4-inch return pipe. 


50,800 feet PRR including flanges, covers, and pipe racks 
4 


ge 4 
cing, We) ge Reese ee SES LS oS Ce ES reset R 


VAITE S aoe 


— ae me e ee ae e 


Sram — 


Access aay entilating manholes, etec--------.-.---.--..--. 2, 


Wiari iE comen to pee, heat from that Denese 2 Cable, high 


and low tension V 

ee RP Re ae BE LUE CE Se TI) Pe 8, 700 
Labor for connecting up same 35, 000 
TTT — 574, 900 

Grand total TTT 949, 900 


Egtension of Capitol power plant to su: *. h-tension current to three 
substations and stcam to the west ifteenth Street to connect 
with the proposed steam line of the teas power plant. 

Extension of building, storage, etc., for power plant proper $125, 000 

New boiler pata wa ol laa ily cee he ote ttle 180, 000 


New turbo erator and equipment — 60,000 
Incident a e S EEEF NE Pace AN AAS eee 10, 000 
Uae ga ie y eres) REL A N ey Be —----- 875, 000 
= 


uding flanges, covers 
pine 


8,800 feet tunnel, at $15 Ine r 

77090 Teet 14-inch Pipe, cl 

8,800 feet 4-inch return 
team tra 


90 — 200 92 hig n tension cable to three substations. 


98,400 feet duct_ 
Labor in 5 with this proposition 
C ELA L E DE 2 Wie tk 
rtr — 713, 358 
Electric supply only to substations, 
New boiler einm $180, 000 
New turbo generator and equipment . 60, 000 
H ĩ A — —— ——— ———— 240, 000 
66,200 feet high-tension cable to three substa tions 45, 678 
49,500 feet low-tension cable «„ 47, 000 
Gontelt:‘ tor icublat oto cae ae ety age 8, 700 


Manholes and covers, and labor for Jaying duct and pulling 


i me a dest eek enc sacs peed es 25, 000 
126, 378 

B — 

SG A TTT—T—T0T0T0T0TTTTT eed. CALS 366. 378 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that an 3 
to change the existing status, operation, or extension o e Capitol 
pover pa ant should be considered with reference to the specific declara- 
ions of the act authorizing the construction of this plant, which will 
be found er ge 31 of the sundry civil act (Public, No. 194) approved 
April 2 For 5 information I am attaching a copy of the 


Sekt to this lett 

I would like to Take a further suggestion, that if Congress should 
decide to change ‘the existing status, operation. or extension of the 
pray power A ant that the functions of this office in any such work 
should be limited solely to the power piane roper within the limits of 
its building tines, and that ali otber 5 ons fod e Nan solely by 
the proper authorities of the Treasury Departm: 

respectfully, 
ELLIOTT Woops 
Superintendent United tates 
Capitol Building and Grounds. 


COPY OF THE ACT OF CONGRESS AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION, DESIG- 
NATION OF PURPOSE, ETC., OF THE CAPITOL POWER PLANT, SUNDRY 
CIVIL BILL, APPROVED APRIL 28, 1904. (PUBLIC, NO. 194.) 

Toward the construction of a building for a heating, lighting, ant 
er plant in connection with the office buil for the House of 

F the installation —. N machinery, for labor and 

material, construction of ducts, h subways, and traction 

and for sa other appliances 
oregoing, 

AAA power 


3 of resentati Capitol Building, the Congressional 
Lib: 5 om 8 such other public bu which may here- 
after 1 Grounds at the 


3 adjacent to the Capi 
ullding and facing the same: Provided further, 


cast, of ‘the € Capitol 


LETTER FROM COL. WILLIAM W. HARTS, SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION 
OF FINE ARTS, 
Wasurneton, D. C., February 4, 1916. 
Hon. JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Committee on the Library, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SESATOR WILLIAMS: I duly received your inquiry of ef ars i : 


1 for an expression of opinion heat e commission as to the advisabi 

ity of ti the ivision of the work to be performed by the proposed new 
heating, lighting, and power piana at the foot of Fourteenth Street so 
as to have some of the ener; o be supplied by that plant 


intended t 
furnished ee 7 Sa itol heating and Cree plant and some of it from 
2 pant be located at a different site than the location contem- 
e facies C of of 8 inquiry on the Superintendent of the 
yet Building eia who has charge of the Capitol power 
plant, — 2 also received. 


The opinion of the commission has already been Reape in this connec- 
tion by $ Gilbert, of New O during appearance before 
our committee, who has anasa pea the 5 the commission 
taken in this z statements any arrangement for a 
heating, ting, and plant that will o te estacks in 
proximity to the Mall would be een ae preferable to the dis- 
rement of the Mall which — now threaten: If the Capitol power 


t, and power mroposed to be . vent, 
„ an ro} 8 e an 
nor 80 be taken over could easily be assumed 
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vy an auxiliary plant in an unobjectionable place, 9 somewhere in 

the general vicinity of the area near the mouth of Rock k or in the 

commercial area south of the Mall and some distance from the river. 
Very truly, yours, 


Wx. W. Harts : 
Colonel, United States Army, 
Secretary and Executive ficer. 


LETTER FROM HENNEN JENNINGS, VICE PRESIDENT AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS. 


2221 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, 
Washington, February 5, 1916. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Chairman Senate Committee on the Library, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: In response to your invitation to present in writing 
any further facts or thoughts that I desire to communicate in connec- 
tion with the proposed power scheme, I beg to submit the following: 

When pru 5 on February 8, I did not then have oppor- 
tunity of hearing the testimony of Mr. Stillwell and Mr. Thompson, and 
I did not know the limitations of their study and estimates. m the 
testimony I am led to believe that there have been no comprehensive 
and detailed figures N for one central power station that would 
serve all Government buildings, and I therefore feel justified in making 
a more definite statement as to the economy of such a plan. 

1 maintain that, on broad, eral principles, the scheme of the Mall 

wer plant is not as economical as one that could be installed at the 

— 5 7 power plant. I am not fortified with all figures, but the gen- 
eral facts which have led me to this conclusion are: 

First. That the scheme as presented demands the continuous and 
separate work of three power plants—the plant on the Mall, the 

lant at the Capitol, and the power plant at the Government 


fice, 

Second. The handiing of coal and ash is or can be made as satis- 
factory at the Capitol plant, because of the railroad, as at the proposed 
site. The handling of condensing water may be more expensive, but 
not to the extent that may be ig gens and may be even more eco- 
nomical, when the excessive cost o. condensing water at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is considered. 

Third. It has been stated that, from purely engineering reasons, the 
proposed site on the Mall is ideal in that it is near the center of 

vity of the service to be rendered; but the service here referred to 
s a partial service, excluding all that rtion involved in the 1 
lative group, and also such large users of heat, light, and power as the 
Government Printing Office and the new city post office. If these items 
be included in the study, the center of gravity of the system would 
ae farther east and nearer the Capitol power plant than the 
site. 

Fourth. In maintaining three separate steam plants there must be 
maintained three separate sets of spare equipment, so that the total 
installed capacity is greatly in excess of the . B 
consolidation the spare equipment of the Capitol plant becomes avail- 
able for general service, and the continuity of service of the Capitol 
plant would also be protected by the increased number of units avail- 
able for its service. During construction of such enlarged plant there 
need be no interference with the continuous and satisfactory operation 
of the present plant. 

Fifth. The great and fundamental diference of cost in a central sta- 
tion will be the reduction of labor cost. At the present time, I have 
been informed, there are employed at the Capitol plant 33 men; at the 
Government Printing Office plant 54 men; and, according to the testi- 
mony of the ex of the Treasu rtment, the new plant is to 
be installed on the lines of the Capitol power plant. If all of these power 
plants are worked separately, the number of men on the basis stated 
would 120; whereas for a grand central power plant an addition 
of 34 men to the staff of the 7 5 power plant would furnish the 
necessary operating force and would show a net saving of the services 
of 36 men. On these lines of thought, a rough estimate can be made as 
follows of only two items, which amount to nearly $50,000 per year, 
and there are doubtless others of similar magnitude : 

Saving in cost of coal for service of the Government Printing 

Office, per year. $12, 000 

Saving in PAY TOs, POP FOR meter erenn 34, 000 


46, 000 

I therefore confidently feel justified in making the following recom- 
mendations to your committee: 

First. That all work on the present Mall power plant be nded. 
Second. That permission be obtained from the different authorities 
necessary to put a central power station at the present Capitol power 
lant by enlarging it so that it will have a capacity to deal with all 
zovernment public buildings, should it be found by expert advice that 
= oa oint the most economical and least objectionable plant could 

ns 5 

Third. That a new set of — in no way committed to the 
present plan, be employed to make a preliminary survey and estimate 
of the whole problem, hearin: in mind the harmonious carrying out of 
the plans of the Park Com ion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENNEN JENNINGS, 
Vice President American Federation of Arts, 


Vice President Washington Federat of Arts, 
Consulting Engineer. 


LETTER FROM REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON, MEMBER OF AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
New Tonk City, February 7, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations 
Senate Chamber, 

Dear Sin: In regard to the matter of the proposed power house for 
Federal buildings, and in particular reference to the amendment intro- 
duced by Senator NEWLaNnps to the urgent deficien 
joint resolution relating to the same subject, I beg to- 
record my attendance as a member of a committee of the 
stitute of Consulting Engineers in opposition to the proposed estab- 
Ushment of a power and heat generating station on the site in the 
vicinity of Fourteenth and F Streets. 

I am a consulting engineer, in practice in New York City at 55 Lib- 
erty Street, in which city I reside and own property. I am a member 


of the American Society of Civil Engineers, of Mechanical Engineers, 
and past president of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
5 and other societies and civie organizations. My experience 
of over 40 years has been largely in steam engineering and problems 
of power and heat distribution and generation, on which subject I am 
— 3 of several oy é rye N 

ve made a personal inspection o e site of the proposed power 
building and have given some thought and o tion to the location 
of the various buildings which are to be served therefrom. 

I beg respectfully to express the opinion that the site is one upon 
which the erection of a large steam-generating station is undesirable. 
Its ety to the new building of the Bureau of Engraving and to 
the Washington Monument is such that these structures must become 
defaced b e products of combustion of such a large plant. The ma- 
terial tted from the stacks of coal-burning plants, even if “ smoke- 
less,” comprise besides the large volume of inert gases tar, sulphur, 
ash, and der. The a propor Hone of these elements of discolorization 
and dirt are not erally known. There are about 100 pounds of tar 
to each ton of bituminous coal and a variable percentage 
The ash and cinder average 13 per cent by weight of all 
These products are emitted from the to 
room“ over a area by the action o 

Looking at the grouping of the Federal buildings along the Mall, 
from the Capitol to the Navy Department, it appears to me that the 
center of distribution is farther toward the Capitol than the site se- 
lected. The fuel supply appears to be equally available at any point 
along the existing line of trackage. The service to be afforded by the 
plant being largely that of heating, the proximity of water does not 
constitute so necessary a factor in economical operation as a strictly 

wer-generating station. The cost of labor in such a plant is the 

T; element, and if I understand rightly that it is Lig 9 to 
maintain the existing Government power house at First an Streets, 
the duplication of labor costs would be uneconomical. 

From my knowledge of steam distribution in other cities and ac- 
quaintance with modernized methods of underground construction, I 
see no reason to doubt that steam could be conveyed to the Federal 
buildings from a control point over distances of from 10,000 to 15,000 
feet. he losses of such long distribution have been greatly reduced. 
by_modern improvements. 

I beg, therefore, to suggest the desirability of reconsideration of the 
geen’ course of action and a restudy of the circumstances, and to add 

hat if this course is adopted I be happy to afford any informa- 

tion in my power to aid in arriving at a fi and satisfactory conclu- 

sion in the interests of Washington and of our whole citizenship. 
I remain, very respectfully, yours, 


REGINALD PELHAM BOLTON. 


of sulphur. 
fuel burned. 
of tall stacks, and “ mush- 
the winds. 


LETTER FROM W. J. WILZUS, CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
WASHINGTON, February 7, 1916. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Committee on the Librery, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dran SIR: Referring to the amendment offered b; 
to the mt deficiency bill, and also to the jo 
duced by him relative to the location of a pro central heating, 
lighting, and power plant on the shore of the Potomac River, in the 
city of Washington. As e n of a committee of the American In- 


Senator NEWLANDS 
t resolution intro- 


stitute of Consulting Engineers, appointed for this purpose, and also 
as a member of the American iety of Civil Engineers, ma BA s 
e 


your indulgence in presenting to you the very earnest request 
construction of this plant be suspended pen: a thorough investiga- 
tion as to whether or not this is a proper location from both the 
artistic and the economic standpoint? 

An experience of many years with large problems of this nature, first 
as vice president of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 
the inception and construction of the Grand Central Tunnel in New York 
City, and at other points in the East and Middle West, and later as 
consulting engineer 25 private practice, leads me to feel that the building 
of a power station directly in the forefront of the new Lincoln Memo- 
rial and surrounding grounds contiguous to the building of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, and visible to a more or less extent from 
other public buildings and grounds, will be an irreparable and unnec- 
essary ug eed to the future development of the Capital of the country, 
and one that will be deplored tf the entire Nation. 

My associates on the committee, who join with me in this appeal, 
are among the best-known engineers of the country. Mr. Ingersoll is 
a consulting engineer in private practice, and was formerly chief oe 
neer of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and later chief 
engineer of the bridge department of the city of New Vork; Mr. Ralph 
D. Mershon, a widely known consulting electrical engineer, is a past 
president of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Mr. 
Charles W. Leavitt is probably the best-known landscape architect and 
engineer in the country ; and Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton is a prominent 
consulting engineer in the heating and ventilating field. 

I have given their records and my own somewhat in detail as indi- 
cating the breadth of ne bc ig which, I hopo; will be taken as add- 
ing somewhat to the weight of our opinion at the best interests of 


the coun will be served by a suspension of work on the power plant 
lant until the question of hes site can be given a thoron, investiga: 
Pion, with the object of placing it where no injury will be done to 


the effect that is 9 to be produced by the millions of dollars 
that have been and are to be expended in the enhancement of the beauty 


hi. i 
OE ERREUR W. J. Wizus, 


Yours, r tfully, 
= 2 7 Chairman Committee of American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers. 


LETTER FROM J. LAWRENCE MAURAN, PRESIDENT, AND BURT L. 
SECRETARY, OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Fesrvany 7, 1916, 


FENNER, 


Hon. Joux SHARP WILLIAMS, 
Chairman Committee on the ene 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Referring to the amendment to the urgent deficiency bill 
offered by Senator NEWLANDS and to Senate joint resolution 92, both 
inr to the proposed central heating, lighting, and power plant, the 
American Institute of Architects, throngh its president and secretary. 
desires to gas itself on record as believing t the amendment and 
the resolution should be adopted. 
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Their effect would be to secure a thorough reconsideration of the 
ro) to erect a power plant in a location where it would, we e, 
be detrimental to ee future ip yp ore of the Capital City, in which 

0 eo e entire coun s centered. 
I ‘such an examination ARAT determine that the site has been well 


chosen, those who now fear that the op te is the case would be 
reassured. If, on the other hand, a way should be found for removing 
the plant to another and less objectionable site, surely the country 
would be grateful. In any case, the adoption of the amendment and the 
resolution would but delay, for a period, the actual work of construction. 

In the words of one of the founders of our democracy, a confessed 
“enthusiast in the subject of the arts,“ Thomas Jefferson, the loss of 
time should not be weighed “against the comfort of laying out the 
public money for something honorable, the satisfaction of seeing an 
object and proof of national good taste, and the regret and mortification 
of erecting a monument to our barbarism, which will be loaded with 
execrations as long as it shall endure.” 


Respectfully, 
Joun LAWRENCE MAURAN, President. 
Burt L. FEXNER, Secretary. 


LETTER FROM CIIARLES W. LEAVITT, CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1910. 
Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: The American Institute of 8 Lys goers has appointed 
me as one of a committee to consider the location of the new peee house 
= nate, and in so doing I have come to the following con- 
clusions : 

From the little study which I made of the situation. which I made in 
a rather hurried trip yesterday, I believe that it would be wise to investi- 
gate from an engineering standpoint the advantages of the two plants 
contemplated over one plant, which m be had y combining the two 
8 locating them on the site of the present power plant of the 

ol. 

e contemplated location of the new power house would be in full 
view of incoming trains from the South, which is a point well worth 
5 

Also, if the power house is located where contemplated, great quanti- 
ties of smoke will roll over the parks, and the mneys, if not the 
whole structure, will be in full view of those seeking recreation in the 
8 along the water front. They also will be in full view of the 

‘apitol and the White House. 

t seems to me that these are matters which should cause the com- 
mittee to paves and consider whether or not this location will not 
frustrate the work of tremendous expense which has already taken place 
with the sole object of the beautification of Washington. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES W. LEAVITT. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK. 


Mr. KERN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. KERN. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate resolution 81, which provides for an 
extra clerk to a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 81), which had 
been reported from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, with an amendment, in line 3, 
after the word “for,” to strike out “the balance of the present 
fiscal year ” and insert “ two months,” so as to read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board be authorized to comer an additional clerk at a salary of $100 
per month for two months, the same to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, what is the necessity for imme- 
diate action upon this resolution? Why should it be passed 
to-day? $ 1 

Mr. McCUMBER. The necessity is that the clerk is needed. 

Mr. BRYAN. What is the committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard. 

Mr. BRYAN. I object, Mr. President. That committee has 
never had a meeting in the history of its existence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention, if he will allow me a moment, to the fact that 
the employment of the clerk is only to cover a period of two 
months. The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate has passed upon the resolution, 

Mr. BRYAN. Let it come up in the regular way. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I appreciate that the reso- 
lution goes over on the objection of the Senator from Florida. 
Tbe Senator has not objected to similar resolutions which have 
been presented for Senators on the other side, and, of course, that 
undoubtedly made a vast difference to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask a question before the matter 
is disposed of. Was this resolution referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and was it approved by that committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, it seems to me, it ought to go through. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi that 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate passed upon this resolution and upon the one for the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILrox] at the same time. 
We have limited the time of employment of the extra clerk to 
two months in each of the resolutions, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How many clerks has the Senator 
now who is chairman of the committee? 6 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee has three clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This resolution gives four? 

Mr. SMOOT. The extra clerk is to be employed for a period 
of only two months. k 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I do not feel at this time like 
giving my consent to adding another employee to a committee 
which has never held a meeting. Some of the important com- 
mittees of the Senate have only four clerks, and why should a 
committee which has not had a meeting in the history of the 
Government have four clerks? I object to unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution, even though 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate have recommended it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say, on behalf of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, that the committee took into consideration the amount 
of work a Senator is called upon to do, rather than the fact that 
he is the chairman of any particular committee. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the Senator from North Dakota needs another 
clerk, I will vote to give it to him; but let us do it in that way. 
oe say he needs another clerk, and I will vote to give it to 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that is exactly what I said. 

Mr. BRYAN. No. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator desires to object, I am not 
going to go into the matter at length and make any fight here. 
His objection, of course, carries the resolution over. I say that 
for two months I need more than that force, and that I am to-day 
paying from my own pocket for two extra clerks whom I am now 
employing to do the work. If the Senator desires that I ‘shall 
pay for a third one myself, I shall do it; but I am not asking 
for anything that is not proper under the circumstances, I 
submitted the question to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and the committee deter- 
mined that for a couple of months it would allow the extra 
clerk. 

Now, I have presented my ease, and I have nothing more to 
say. I notice that a number of similar resolutions have passed 
through heretofore without encountering the scrutinizing eye 
of the Senator from Florida, and I assumed, as this was a case 
where I knew there was a just demand for it, that the Senator 
would have no objection to having this clerk authorized for the 
little time of two months. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I want the Senator from North 
Dakota to understand that my objection is not intended to keep 
him from having whatever clerical help is necessary. I would 
make the same objection to a request for four clerks on any 
committee that never meets. I will join with any Senator to 
give him whatever help he needs. I think we had better do it 
in that way rather than to adopt the subterfuge of voting an 
extra clerk to a committee that never has had a bill before it. 

This is not the first time I have said that, Mr. President. 
There are 75 committees of the Senate, and two-thirds of them 
never meet. I say it is absurd to ask that a committee which 
has no business should have the same number of clerks as great 
committees that have to meet every day and have bills referred 
to them every day. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the Senator if he thinks he 
could get along without any clerks if he did not happen to be 
the chairman of a committee? The work is the work of a 
Senator. The work is the work of the Government. There are 
a number of Senators, perhaps, who are not the chairmen of 
any committees. Therefore they are not seeking clerks through 
committees, but they have to do their work, and if they can not 
do it with their present force they must either employ the force 
themselves or let the Senate employ it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does the 
Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard need an 
additional clerk? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. The chairman of that committee needs the 
clerk or he would not have asked for it, nor would he have 
allowed a resolution for that purpose to go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
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Mr. BRYAN. But does the Senator or the committee need 
the clerk? 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
committee needs that assistance. 


The Senator who is the chairman of the 


Mr. BRYAN. Has a bill ever been referred to that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I do not know. Perhaps the chair- 
manship of that committee might have been held by the Senator 
from Florida for a number of years past. It is a committee 
which, together with six or seven others, is accorded to the 
minority. 

It does not make any difference whether the particular com- 
mittee under discussion has bills referred to it or not; the work 
is the same. 


putting the request. I have told the Senator frankly what the 
situation is. We have never questioned the right of a Senator 
to have at least a portion of what is necessary. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I have questioned not the right 
of a Senator to have clerical assistance, but the right of these 


caucus a motion to do away with all these useless committees 
and to give to each Senator the help he needed. The caucus 
agreed to that plan of action; but because of these demands 
that have been made here all along, and because the rules pro- 


vide for about 50 useless committees, it never has been acted | 


upon in the Senate. 

Now, the Senator from North Dakota says this committee 
ought to have four clerks, and he has referred to the committee 
of which I am chairman. Mr. President, it is a hard-working 
committee and a committee that considers bills that are of 
great importance to the country; but it has only four clerks, 
although three-fourths of the bills that are introduced here, 
outside of the pension bills, go to that committee. If it can 
get along with four clerks, doing work every day, it does seem 
to me that a committee Hke the Committee on Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard, which has never held a meeting and 
has never had any business referred to it, can get along with 
three. Every Senator in this Chamber now has three clerks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And some four. 

Mr. BRYAN. Some four. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Some five; some six. 

Mr. BRYAN. Some may have five; some may have more. I 
am not saying that some of them do not have more than they 
are entitled to have, but if we go on in this slipshod fashion 
we will all have more than we ought to have. 

As I think I have stated a number of times, I am for revising 
the membership of committees, and for doing the thing in a 
straightforward way. I want Senators to have the clerks they 
need, and the Senate wants Senators te have them. The present 
majority of the Senate did something for the Republican mi- 
nority that never had been done when the Democrats were in 
the minority. We made no difference. Every Senator in the 
minority before 1913 had to get along with two clerks. When 
the Democratic Party came inte the majority, because of the 
statement by Members of the Republican minority that they 
ought to have three clerks each the Senate gave each Senator 
three clerks. 


been done if they needed the clerks. 
Senator ought to have whatever help 
work, and I will go as far as any man, 


work of the Senate; they never do any work of the Senate; they 
are established for the purpose of giving extra Clerical help. 

I am not objecting because the Senator from North Dakota 
made the request. I would have objected if any Senator in this 
Chamber had made the request. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRYAN. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator from Florida, upon 
reflection, will not insist upon his objection. The Senator from 
North Dakota has said that for this period of two months he 
needs an additional clerk. In an assemblage of gentlemen, as 
we are here, the Senator’s word ought to be sufficient; so I 
hope the Senator from Florida will withdraw the objection and 
Jet the resolution go through. 

Mr. BRYAN. No, Mr. President, I am not going to with- 
draw the objection ond let the resolution go through in its 
present shape. In view of the statement of the Senator from 


We never question the right of a Senator to have | 
clerical assistance, and that is the only ground on which I am | 


North Dakota, if he will amend the resolution so as to provide 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCvuamer] shall 
have one additional clerk, I will vote for it. 

ee e er sit here and vote to give an additional clerk 
ttee that everybody knows never has had a meeting. 
to get away from that bad practice. 
te go. If the Senator will 
his resolution so as to previde that an extra clerk shall 
be given to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCramer], 
I will withdraw any objection. 

Mr. President, we did that very thing for ‘the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and we did it in a manty, straight- 
forward way. Because of his affliction, he needed a man to 
go about with him; and the Senate voted a man for Senator 
Gore. It did not vote a man for the Committee on Transporta- 
tion Routes to the Seaboard or the Committee on the Trans- 
portation and Sale of Meat Products. 

I will say to the Senator from North Dakota that this is a 
matter of principle with me. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] has pending new before fhe Senate a resolution on 
the subject, which ought to be given very serious and careful 
consideration, and which in theory is correct. It is a resolu- 
tion to amend the rules so as to give to each Senator ‘the 
clerical foree he needs individually, to abolish useless com- 
mittees, and to give te the real committees of the Senate the 
Clerical force they need. That is the right way to go about it. 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, I move to strike 
out all of the body of the resolution, and to substitute the fol- 
lowing words 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘The resolution either ought to be before 
the Senate or away from it, or the objection ought to be with- 
drawn. I do not see how the Senator can object and at the 
same time move to amend the resolution, 

Mr. BRYAN. I will withdraw the objection temporarily, 
then; and I move to amend—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRYAN. I can not yield just yet. I have the floor. I 
move to amend the resolution so that it will read: 

Resolved, That the senior Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
state it. 

Mr. STONE. While there is an objection pending to the con- 
sideration of the resolution it seems to me it can not be amended, 
and it seems to me it can not be discussed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida has 
withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. I withdrew it on the condition 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Florida says he withdrew it 
temporarily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a moment ago I inter- 
rupted the Senator from North Dakota. I did not understand 
this proposition at the time. I merely noticed that the chair- 
man of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate was not in the Chamber, and I wanted 
to ask the question which I did ask. 

I have ceased to belong to that committee, as the Senator 
from Florida knows. I did not know that fhis was a proposition 
to give the Senator from North Dakota four clerks. As chair- 
man of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate for a long time, I had but three clerks. 
As chairman of the Committee on the Library, which meets 
every week—or is supposed to meet every week, at any rate— 
I never have had more than three. I have as much work to do 
as the Senator from North Dakota. A great many other Sena- 
tors have as much. 

Now, as to the proposition made by the Senator from Utah 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I have not yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (continuing). That you give to each Sen- 
ator what he needs 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

I have not finished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just one moment. Let me finish this sen- 
tence, and I will be through. 

As to the proposition to give each Senator what clerical service 
he needs, that will not do, because a modest Senator will not 
claim very much and another one who takes himself very seri- 
ously and thinks his work is very important may claim from 
five to six or seven. If you say that you shall give to each one 
the clerical assistance he needs, then immediately arises the 


Mr. President, does the Senator 


Just a minute. 
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question who is to determine what he needs? Is he to do it 
himself? The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] rather 
takes the position that he is; that in an assemblage of gentle- 
men, the minute a gentleman says, I need four clerks, or five 
clerks, or six clerks,” they should be given to him. I do not 
think we can run the Senate on that basis. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I withdraw my objection and 
moye to strike out the words “Committee on Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard ” and insert“ senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCuarser],” so that the resolution will read: 


Resolved, That the senior Senator from North Dakota Mr. MCCUMEER] 
be authorized to employ an additional clerk at the salary of $100 per 
th for two months, the same to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, when I asked the courtesy 
of the Senator from Indiana to yield to me, I assumed that there 
would be no discussion whatever of the resolution, and there- 
fore I imposed upon his generosity. I simply wish to say now 
that I will not ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion and accept an amendment that is based upon a mere caprice, 
to meet the views of some one, without reference to its purpose. 
If the Senate wishes to vote upon the subject later, it can do so. 


BIRTHDAY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, on October 1, 1902, at Lincoln 
City, Ind., there was dedicated a monument just then placed at 
the grave of Abraham Lincoln’s mother. On that occasion the 
governor of Indiana was present and 10,000 people, including 
the school children and veterans of the Civil War for miles 
around. At the dedication Gen, John C. Black, of Illinois, de- 
livered an oration, a short one, but a beautiful piece of composi- 
tion, which, I think, should be preserved through the medium 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Standing by the grave of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s mother, Gen. Black said: 


A great throng is here to-day who have come to testify their affection 
for Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and who have pinged out this one woman for 
this unusual honor. Well might her simple spirit, if recalled to this 
scene, bid us leave her slumber unbroken, and her ashes return again to 
the urn of oblivion. Well may all inquire why, after these many years, 
this stately concourse? Why the recall of these aged companions? 
Why this muster of these heroic veterans? Why these honored women? 
Why should the t State itself turn back through the loftiest centu 
of time, to stand in the person of its porene and officials, in splendi 
ceremony about a wilderness grave? And with solemn voice we answer, 
“That justice may be done; that wrong may be righted; that truth, 
eternal as the reign of God, may be established.” We come, O woman 
and mother, here to build our memorial to thee! Thine earthly gar- 
ments were damp with the dews of the wilderness! Thy feet were torn 
by the thorns of thy pathway! Thine eyes were dimmed by the tears of 
t travail! Butin thine arms thou didst bear, and at thy bosom thou 
didst nourish the babe of thy sacrifice, the child of thy toil—him the 
master of his time—the beloved of centuries to be—the servant of jus- 
tice and the liberator of the oppressed. And so, for thine own sake and 
for thy child's sake, we are here to do this fitting honor. I have often 
wondered whether this pair, Thomas and Nancy, fled from the fate of 
slavery, with conscious knowledge of its baleful power, or whether their 
flight was simply from conditions not understood, but not the less in- 
tolerable. But be that as it may, Ile rose and took the young child 
and his mother and departed thither.” 

Here in Indiana they rested. Here in Indiana she gave that child, 
in the simple cabin now gone to ruin, his first lessons. Here, in his 
father's presence, she sowed the seeds of truth and justice, afterwards 
to mature a mighty harvest. Here she stood and pointed upward, little 
comprehending, if at all, the future that awaited. We can not say 
she did not sce anything of that future. What mother who bends over 
un American babe was ever wholly blind to the possibilities? Duller, 
indeed, than any mother must she have been not to have known that 
her cabin-born child had not equal adyanta with the child of the 

lantation. Less than a mother would she have been had she not re- 

Hed at the distinction and sought to obviate it. But, in any event, 
here she came, and having placed his feet on freedom’s soil she yielded 
her blameless life back to the graye. And this is all her story—a short 
and va Ak annal of the poor. 

But the years passed on. The Nation was in the throes of a great 
war for its prolonged existence. At its head was the child of this 
woman and over against him the child of the plantation. The struzgle 
was to decide, as the chieftain said, whether a nation dedicated to 
liberty could live or whether a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people” should perish from the earth. Was the 
cader equal to the task? Could be save the Nation for righteousness 
and liberty? Whence was his panii and who had laid the moral 
foundations on which he should staud in this awful struggle? We 
see the son bowed by a weight of cares such as has rarely fallen on 
human shoulders. He wielded the power and enjoyed the affection of a 
great people. Armies moved at his command and navies obeyed his 
orders. isasters, recurring, filled the earth with loudest clamors 
against him. 5 belied him and hate spied upon his every act. 

0 


orator, great civic leader, emancipator, patriot—he whose lips spoke 
down rebellion and liberty to the stars—we hear him declare: “All I am 


And at Jast the great war drew to its triumphant close. Its mightiest 
actor, too, approached his end. Behold him surrounded by his friends 
and advisers. He is tetling of all that he hopes for the land of his 
him, so speaking, fell the melancholy which he had inherited 
from his mother, and he of the dream, which, often recurring, ha 
always been a 1 of some great, grave event. Before victory o 
before disaster had t dream come to him— A shadowy chip bears 


me rapidly toward a shadowy shore.” I sometimes fancy that on the 
dark ge of the President's dream there waited for him, sanne 
midst the dense throng of his dead guards and statesmen who 

sailed before, and who had returned to meet him, this woman, this 
wilderness queen, this tallest and stateliest of them all—this mother 
whom to-day we honer. The world beyond has its own mysteries. So 
to the living they will ever continue. And so we leave them—one 

Indiana, two in Illinois, in the grasp of the Union, their lives pre- 
served—we leave them, son and father and mother, in equal honor and 
in eternal peace. 

Mr. President, this being the anniversary of the birth ef 
Abraham Lincoln, I move, out of respect to his memory, that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
February 14, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunbax, February 12, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fot- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, above all, through all, and 
in us all, ever working in and through Thy children for the ad- 
vancement of Thy plans and purposes, we thank Thee that 
great men, great thoughts, great deeds live not only in the pages 
of history, in monuments of bronze and granite, but in the light 
of advancing civilization that posterity will honor itself in 
honoring its great men in song and story. 

To-day our heart turns to one of the world’s greatest men and 
would pour itself ont in gratitude to Thee for the life, words, and 
deeds of Abraham Lincoln, an apostle of liberty and the preserver 
of our beloved Union. A martyr to the cause he cherished, may 
his example be an inspiration to American patriotism, American 
liberty, American principles. O better that a million men should 
die than that one hallowed principle should perish. A patriot, 
a statesman, a philanthropist, a Christian, “Long may his 
memory live and longer yet his deeds inspire our free-born sons 
with patriot fire.” Thou, too,“ Sail on, O Ship of State! Sail on, 
O Union, strong and great!” And songs of praises we will ever 
give to Thee, God of the ages, whose glory shines through the good 
and the true and poured itself out in love on the hill of Calvary 
that we might have life and that we might have it more abua- 
dantly. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS IN THE RECORD. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Recorp a letter, which I hold in my hand, which 
is an actual inventory of the productive capacity of the United 
States in dyestuffs, taken last week by a committee of 29 national 
associations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject described. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the information accurate? 

Mr. HILL. It is believed to be accurate, and the names of the 
parties < 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the 
same privilege to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the same 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania Ir. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the 
same subject as the gentleman from Connecticut. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. OAKEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. OAKEY. To ask a change of reference. 

The SPEAKER. What kind of a bill is it? 

Mr. OAKEY. It is a bill (H. R. 439) for a post office and 
purchase of site, which is now referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, and I would like to have it changed 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change of reference 
is made. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein an 
article which I wrote on the peace situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp by inserting 
an article he wrote on the peace situation. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
military affairs. I am a member of that committee, and it will 
only be a short matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CALD- 
WELL] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the military situation. Is there objection? [After 
u pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Committee on Naval Affairs discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 9045, and that the same 
be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. What bill is it? 

Mr. MARTIN. This is a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to certify to the Secretary of the Interior for restora- 
tion to the public domain lands in the State of Louisiana not 
needed for naval purposes. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that the 
bill was submitted to the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, who examined the same and stated that he had no 

objection to the change of reference being made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change of reference 
will be made—— 

Mr, FITZGERALD. What is it? 

The SPEAKER. From the Committee on Naval Affairs to 
the Public Lands Committee. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. I wish all gentlemen, when they desire to try to 
get a change of reference, would see the Speaker in advance, so 
he will know what it is. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, 
or California,” approved March 4, 1913. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russert] will read President Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri, from the Clerk’s desk, read Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address, delivered at the dedication of the 
cemetery at Gettysburg November 19, 1863, as follows: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“ Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives that that Nation might 
live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

“ But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate, we can not conse- 
crate, we can not hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 

` cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

[Prolonged applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WHEELER] has 20 minutes in which to address 
the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, “If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it.” 


If Abraham Lincoln were living to-day and occupied the same 
position he once occupied on the floor of this House, he no 
doubt would find ample occasion for uttering those same words 
whch were included in an address delivered by him before the 
Illinois convention in 1858. 

To me there is in the annals of liberty no greater day than 
February 12, 1809. On that day Abraham Lincoln was brought 
into the world. And on this, the one hundred and seventh an- 
niversary of his birth, I, as a Representative chosen by the 
good people of the congressional district wherein he lived, con- 
sider it not only a duty but an honor to be able at this time 
and in this place to join in the grateful acknowledgments of a 
Republic to which he “ gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

We can not honor, but we can show that we still cherish his 
memory by adding our tributes to that wealth of veneration 
and gratitude which the world this day extends to the savior 
of the Union and the emancipator of a race. 

To all who have had the pleasure of such a rich investment 
of their time as to study the character and works of Abraham 
Lincoln, his ever-towering greatness appears more apparent. 
The choicest literature by master minds has been inspired by 
the life of Lincoln, and he would indeed be a bold man who 
would deem himself capable of presenting anything original as 
to his character and his acts. 

The mellow temperament of this backwoods boy of Kentucky, 
enriched by the hardships of humble birth, poverty, and toil, 
has made his life a veritable garden for research. 

As a rail splitter, as a lawyer, as a politician, as a husband 
and father, and, finally, as the head of a nation, his every word 
and deed has been subjected to the scrutiny of historians and 
students. And it can be truthfully said that as new generations 
read of his works and study Abraham Lincoln’s life the more 
remarkable appears his character. 

Therefore it is but fitting that I here repeat the words of 
Henry Ward Beecher, which he spoke at the death of Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said: 

Not Springfield’s, but Illinois’; not Minois’, 
the Nation’s, but the world’s, is this man. 

While the name of Lincoln has most frequently been associ- 
ated with the preservation of the Union and the emancipation 
of the slaves, I shall not dwell upon his conduct as an official, 
save to reveal certain principles he then expounded and which 
may prove very interesting at this time. 


LINCOLN ADVOCATED NECESSARY PREPAREDNESS. 


Lincoln subordinated all other considerations to the one great 
object of saving the Union. With his usual insight into human 
nature, he foresaw the joy with which the privileged classes in 
society would hail the dismemberment of the Republic. 

He saw all too clearly that the western continent would be- 
come the prey of the Old World powers if the Union were not 
maintained “one and indivisible.” 

In a letter to Gov. Seymour, erga said: 


but the Nation’s; not 


own fathers have alr ye lo; to maintain i 
erate? Has the Hebs „ t? i 

Was not the . of the Union the greatest act of prepared- 
ness in ? 

A chorus of rejoicing among the scions of the monarchies of 
Europe greeted every defeat of the Federal arms, and in our 
darkest hours we heard but one expression from those enemies 
of free institutions: The bubble Republic has burst.“ 

This premature rejoicing was but the prelude to a well- 
planned program of conquest of the American people by the 
monarchies of the Old World. 

But the preservation of the Union sounded the death knell of 
all such aggressive campaigns. 

HIS SPIRIT ROSE SUPREME, 

And during the hour of his greatest trials, when he was sub- 
jected to countless insults, indignities, and humiliation, often 
at the hands of those whom he had considered his supporters, 
and even from the members of his own official family, his spirit 
rose supreme. Seward, on a famous occasion, and Chase, 
repeatedly, were guilty of acts savoring so much of disloyalty 
to their chief that it is almost incomprehensible how he could 
have ignored them. 

But he overlooked and forgave all. Not one word of per- 
sonal resentment or rebuke can be found in all his writings and 
speeches. This fact alone has inspired countless orators and 
writers to proclaim his freedom from the faults and failings of 
ordinary humanity. 

« Feeling that his mission was to save the Union, he unselfishly 
subordinated all other considerations to that one supreme ob- 
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ject. If a man appeared be-t adapted to a certain work, Lincoln 
assigned him that work an kept him on it regardless of how 
he himself was treated by that man. 


HIS LETTERS AN INSPIRATION TO THE YOUNG. 


It has been said that Franklin’s autobiography is the most 
helpful book a young man could read to gain inspiration and aid 
in the struggle to make his way in this world, but without dis- 
paraging what Franklin may have said, there is in certain letters 
of Lincoln more valuable ::dvice than can be found anywhere. 
He had known all the discouragements and rebuffs which attend 
the efforts of a poor young man, and could therefore speak with 
the voice of experience and authority. 

With what sanity and chs rity he could advise those who, amid 
almost insurmountable obst icles, struggle to make their way in 
the world, may best be shown by a letter he wrote to William 
H. Herndon July 10, 1848, which was as follows: 

Dear WILLIAM : Your letter covering the newspa) os 3 ian =e 
last night. The subject of that letter is exceed m 
and I can not but think there is some mistake in —— 3 0 
the motives of the old men. I oe ge I am now one of the old men 
and I declare on my veracity, ch I think is good with you, that 
nothing could afford me more satisfaction than to learn that you and 
others of my young friends at home are ae battle in the contest, 
and endearing themselves to the le, and ta z stand far above 

sa I have ever been able to reach in their admira 

can not conceive that other old men feel differently. Of course I 
can not demonstrate what I say, but I was young once, and I am sure I 
was never ungenerously thrust back. I hardly know what to sa The 
way for a young man to rise is to improve himself every way Te an ean, 
never suspecting that anybody wishes to hinder him. Allow me to 
assure you that suspicion oa jealousy never did help any man in any 


situation. There may some be ungenerous hao to keep a 
a man down, and they will succeed, too, if he allows his eee to be 
ve! Cast 


ed from its true channel, to brood over the attempted injury. 
about and see if this feeling has not injured every person you have 
ever known to fall into it. 2 

t sin- 


8 8 
object unless you allow reer a to be 5 have 


Is experien: ted. E b; 
being older, and it is 1 me to advise. 25 diced 
TOWERED ABOVE HIS ADVERSARIES. 


Another striking trait of his character is revealed by Nicolay 
and Hay, when, after describing the duel with Gen. Shields, 
they say: 

Although the rest of his life was passed in hot and earnest deba 
he never again descended to the level of bis adversaries, who woul 
se enough have resorted to unseemly wrangling. In later years it 

ecame his duty to rated s pape ial reprimand to a young officer who 
court- with —.— of his associates. 
in the annals of 


advice JT ie that 5 son, Beware ser 8 DFA quarrel, 
but nas 1 5 best € uarrel not * all. No pan en to ma make the 
most of himself Pi et time f Still less can 
he afford to take all the conseque 
temper and the loss of self-control. 
can show no more than 
Soy your own. Better 
him in contesting for the 
the bite.” 

Who can estimate the good which the rising generation may 
reap from the study and contemplation of such a noble charac- 
ter? The lesson of his early struggles remains an inspiration 
and encouragement to the youth of all climes and ages. In 
view of the educational advantages enjoyed by those of to-day, 
it is difficult to appreciate the obstacles which he met and con- 
quered. His life is one long confirmation of the truth, that 
genius is a combination of untiring application and unquench- 
able ambition, 

Possessing none of the advantages of a college education, he 
nevertheless towered intellectually above all the statesmen of 
his time. This may have been lost sight of by many owing to 
the fact that we have learned to dwell on his all-comprehending 
heart, rather than on his superb intellect. 

For his heart was as tender as a woman’s. [Applause.] His 
public and private life is one long record of acts of mercy. His 
inability to resist the appeal of a father or mother in behalf of 
a soldier boy sentenced to death for some default of duty kept 
him in constant trouble with his Secretary of War. But how 
many now bless his name for those acts of mercy! [Applause.] 
LIVING TESTIMONIALS OF HIS CHARACTER. 


Before concluding my remarks I should forego a great pleas- 
ure if I failed to voice the deep satisfaction of the citizens of 
Springfield that they are still blessed with the presence and 
companionship of two men who were honored by Lincoln with 
his deepest confidence and lasting friendship. I refer to Mr. 


but being 
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John W. Bunn and Dr. William Jayne. Through the conversa- 
tions and reminiscences of these estimable gentlemen we are 
brought into direct contact with the spirit of the great emanci- 
pator, and those who visit the home of Lincoln would find it a 
rare and never-to-be-forgotten privilege to meet these patri- 
archs, who, by reason of their long and intimate acquaintance 
with him, can picture the man more vividly than could any 
printed page. 

An apostle of truth, an apostle of mercy, an apostle of liberty, 
language is pitifully poor when we seek to describe him. 

Future ages will produce great statesmen and patriots, but 
the “typical American“ has come and gone. With ever-widen- 
ing circles on the sea of time, his fame will grow. In all ages 
the devotees of liberty will repair to his tomb as to a shrine. 
[Loud applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Ropensrre] will address the House for 20 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, fivescore and seven years 
ago to-day the star of destiny shone resplendent over the cradle 
of an infant boy who, in the years to follow, was to be ac- 
claimed by history as one of America’s grandest contributions 
to the world’s heritage of great and noble men. On that day, in 
a eabin home, amid the hills of Kentucky, Abraham Lincoln 
was born, and on this anniversary of his birth the memory of 
that great and Godlike life thrills the soul of every American, 
giving him an inspiration of true nobility. [Applause.] 

Abraham Lincoln! What a flood of mighty memories is 
awakened by that name. What a glorious panorama of patri- 
otic achievement it presents to view. How it seems to fathom 
the very depths of duty and devotion, the innermost springs of 
sympathy and of sorrow. As we pronounce it reverently to- 
day the trials and tragedies and triumphs of the Nation’s su- 
premest straggle pass again in review before us and, rising 
above the stress and strife of conflict, grand and majestic, like 
some tall cliff “that midway leaves the storm,” we behold the 
one great central figure of that epoch of heroism, the one never- 
failing beacon light of national patriotism—our Lincoln—the 
world’s Lincoln. [Applause.] 

As I attempt to-day to pay tribute to a personality so great, 
a character so grand, so complex, and yet so simple, I am over- 
whelmed with a sense of my inability to do even partial justice 
to his name and fame. I shall content myself, therefore, with 
a brief reference to a few of his great traits of character which 
I believe have left à profound and lasting impression upon the 
American mind. 

Why is it that no other name in the long roll of distinguished 
American statesmen stirs the heart of the Nation so deeply as 
that of Abraham Lincoln? Orators never weary of singing his 
praise, and hearers never tire of listening. Books on Lincoln 
multiply each year, and interest in them never flags. Every 
trivial relic of his homely life, every scrap of his writing, every 
prophetic saying, every jest, every anecdote, is treasured to-day 
by the people and bequeathed by them “as a rich legacy unto 
their issue.” 

It is not enough to say that Lincoln was a wise and patriotic 
President who died a martyr to a great cause. We have had 
other wise and devoted Presidents, and he is not the only martyr, 
but there is only one Lincoln. Washington we reverence, Jack- 
son we admire, Lincoln we love. His memory is enshrined more 
deeply in the heart of the Nation than that of any other man. 
and there is none so close as he to the source of tears and of 
emotion, 

This can not be explained by the fact that Lincoln rose by 
manly effort from the humblest ranks of backwoods life to the 
highest position in the gift of any peeple. It can not be accounted 
for by the fact that he was a noble embodiment of that splendid 
spirit of self-reliance that is bred of generations of lonely 
struggle under the shadow of the forest primeval. It is not even 
because he signed the great proclamation of emancipation. 

These things are a part of the reason for the esteem in which 
we hold Lincoln, and so are his inexhaustible humer, his intense 
earnestness, his tireless industry, his honesty and fairness, his 
courage, and his steadfastness of purpose. His homely and unaf- 
fected words and ways had something to do with his popularity, 
and so had his sturdy common sense. But not all of these ster- 
ling traits could make a Lincoln without something additional ; 
nor is the secret revealed by naming what is usually regarded as 
the crowning trait of his magnificent character—the fact that 
he always sought the right as God gave him to see the right, 
and that he devoted his life to a steadfast pursuance of it when 
once he was convinced he had found it. This will explain much, 
but it will never explain the flood of tender emotion that wells 
up from American hearts at mention of his incomparable name. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe that the true secret of our love for 


Lincoln was his own love for his fellow man. [Applause.] In 
his ungainly, giant form there was a heart of infinite human sym- 
pathy, and this it was that illumined all his other traits of great- 
ness and has made the imperishable halo that lingers around his 
head. [Applause.] Without these he might have achieved great- 
ness, might have become President, might have freed the slaves 
as a political necessity, might even have brought the war to a 
successful close, and have fallen a victim to an assassin’s bullet, 
and yet we should not to-day be speaking of him as we do. It 
is this one supreme trait of human sympathy that carries his 
name out of the realm of intellect into that of emotion. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

It was this same deep human sympathy that caused Lincoln 
to hate slavery and to throw all of the power of his logic and 
eloquence-against it. It was this, too, that enabled him to hold 
that marvelous balance of judgment which could put the Union 
above all else and could hold back ‘emancipation until the right 
time. He could put himself in the place of the citizen of the 
border States and feel that any radical move would imperil the 
cause of freedom itself. This note of human sympathy sounded 
forth in his first inaugural; it ran throughout his relations with 
the soldiers during the great war, and animated his last acts 
as it had his first. The soldiers fighting on the field and dying 


in the hospital thought of him, and they said to each other: “ He 


cares! He makes us fight, but he cares“; and they fought on as 
they never would have fought without that warmth of feeling 
for the head of the Nation. 

Looking at the matter from any aspect and at any period of 
Lincoln’s life, the prime cause of his greatness and of our pres- 
ent reverence for him is the fact that he was human in the best 
and truest sense of that fine word, and this is reason enough 
why the Nation loves the name of Abraham Lincoln. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the fast-falling shadows of the past leave few 
names of men not enshrouded by their gloom. Many of the 
heroes of to-day will be lost to sight in the dimness of the ap- 
proaching twilight. To-morrow’s sun will lighten up new 
shrines surrounded by tireless hosts of hero worshipers. As 
we look toward the past, earth’s greatest heroes seem in strangest 
company—Christ and the condemned men, the missionary and 
the cannibal, Lincoln and the despised black man—there they 
stand together in the crowd, on Calvary, surrounded by jeering 
multitudes; but to-day they are together among the immortals. 
[Applause.] These saviors of the race will never be forgotten. 
Lincoln’s heart solved more problems than his brain. His very 
gentleness made him the great emancipator, reconciler, the com- 
posite character of the American people. Hope, which is the 
prophet in every heart, was king and priest besides in his. It 
ruled his life and consecrated his deeds. Other men turned 
their backs in despair on the Republic's future; he, through 
densest darkness, saw with prescient light and gaze the glory 
of the coming dawn. [Applause.] 

In the city of Springfield, in beautiful Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
he sleeps the sleep of eternity. Many are the times that I have 
stood with bowed head beside that sacred tomb and thought of 
the great soul that once inhabited the tenement of clay now 
moldering into the dust from whence it came. And standing 
there in the presence of the mighty dead, my faith in humanity 
has been strengthened and my confidence in the perpetuity of the 
Republic and its glorious destiny has been made secure. [Ap- 
plause.] 

History tells us that when Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, 
was dying he asked that his heart be removed from his body 
and borne by knightly hands to the sacred sepulcher of the 
Savior. Upon his death the Earl of Douglas, his trusted friend 
and companion, removed the heart from the body, placed it in a 
beautiful golden casket, and, surrounding himself with a number 
of brave young Scotch warriors, they set out on their holy mis- 
sion. On the way they were attacked by a large body of Moors, 
who almost overcame them by force of superior numbers. When 
defeat seemed almost certain, Douglas took in his hand the 
sacred casket and hurled it far out into the midst of the enemy, 
shouting; 

Lead on, heart of Bruce, 
We follow thee! 

And the knights of Scotland, never having been defeated when 
following the leadership of Bruce, took new courage. They 
rushed upon the enemy with the fury of the whirlwind and 
gained the day. [Applause.] 


To-day when those who, unmindful of the spirit that animated 
the founders of this Republic, would fan the flames of racial 
fury and kindle into life the dying embers of bigotry and intoler- 
ance; when those who, for base and ignoble purposes of self- 
exploitation, would place the brand of treason upon the brows of 


men whose loyalty and devotion in the darkest days of the 
Nation’s life were never questioned—to-day, when the enemies of 
that broader and better fraternalism, which lies at the very 
foundation of national peace and national unity, are advancing 
upon us, the true and loyal citizens of this Republic, of whatever 
creed or ancestry, catching the inspiration that breathes upon 
them from the glorious memories of the past, with true American 
patriotism will take in their hand the great heart of Abraham 
Lincoln, incase it in their love, and hurl it far out into the midst 
of the enemy, shouting: 

Lead on, heart of Lincoln, 

We follow thee; 

We follow thee! 

[Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the 
House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota 
SCHALL] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SCHALL, Mr. Speaker, as I listened to the eloquent 
eulogies given by the gentlemen from Illinois I was stirred 
and impelled to ask the privilege to contribute my mite to the 
memory of the greatest American, whom— 

Nature of stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Strong, steadfast in the faith of God, and true. 

Upon the anniversary of his birth we, for a moment, turn our 
grateful thoughts back and renew, through his character, our 
devotion to a noble land. [Applause.] On April 14, 1865, fell 
by an assassin’s bullet the ideal of American patriotism; the 
man who for four long years stood between the Nation and her 
foes; he who knew not whether the morrow's sun would rise 
on a Union of free men or on the shattered fragments of a once 
glorious Union; he who drove rebellion from the land and gave 
the Nation under God a new birth. At a time when men were 
blinded by passion and prejudice; when brother was pitted 
against brother and father against son; when ties of friendship, 
home, and family were broken as a thread; when all was con- 
fused, discordant, and unnatural, he was— 


Constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 


[Applause.] 

The skies are covered by innumerable stars, and each doth glow, but 
there is but one that holds his place. 

He was offered up, 2 sacrifice to freedom, and by his death the 
Nation was bound again in union—the boys of the blue, who 
fought his battles, and the boys of the gray, who respected their 
conquerer. The fame which gilds the name of Washington is 
no more enduring than that which loving hearts yield him who, 
at the cost of his own life, became the savior of his country. 
[Applause.] 

Years have passed. Generations have come and gone, and 
still the name of Lincoln is a household word. “Age can not 
wither it, nor custom stale its infinite variety,” its human in- 
terest. Upon youth will fall the snows of life’s coming winters. 
Furrows will cross their brows, and hearts beat slow near the 
verge of the grave, but the inspiration of that devoted life 
will stand a beacon light to those who come, as it did to those 
hore lived and fought with him the battles of the Union. [Ap- 
plause.] 


[Mr. 
Is 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. Moon, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, H. R. 
10484, with Mr. Rarvey in the chair. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield 35 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Brrrr], a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 35 minutes. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, I shall occupy a few minutes of 
the time of the committee in submitting some observations on 
the pending bill, which I intend to support when it comes to a 
vote in the House. I call attention to page 3 of the Postmaster 
General’s annual report for the fiscal year 1915. 8 

But before making these comments let me say that they are 
not made for the purpose of indulging in partisan criticisin of 
either the Postmaster General, his subordinates, or the Post 
Office Department. They are made for the purpose of calling 
attention to a few facts and conditions in which it seems to me 
not only this committee but this House and the whole country 
are interested. 

The post-office establishment is the largest single civil gov- 
ernmental agency in the world. It employs more than 300,000 
men and women in its administration. It concerns the home 
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life of every man, woman, and child in the United States. It is 
that special department of government in which all the people 
are vitally concerned. 

As for the present Postmaster General and his assistants, let 
me say, in order that my words may not be misinterpreted, that 
I have received from them at all times the most courteous con- 
sideration, and therefore my remarks are not biased by any 
personal pique or resentment. 

A great deal has been said about the annual surpluses and 
deficits in the postal treasury for the past 10 or 15 years. It 
is a subject in which we are all interested, about which there 
has been much vain show, and concerning which there have been 
many unfounded claims. 

I think it unwise and highly impolitic for the Post Office De- 
partment, whether conducted by Republicans or Democrats, to 
lay its chief stress upon the red lines of the postal ledgers at the 
end of the fiscal year, or to boast of a few thousand saved as in 
favor of one administration against another. I think it is 
time that everybody should understand that, whatever party 
controls, the mere fact of a slight balance in favor of the incum- 
bent administration is not the question that most concerns the 
public. Efficienecy should go far above the mere question of 
showing a slightly favorable balance. 

Of course there should not be a dollar wasted or a penny 
recklessly spent, and, under wise laws and sound administra- 
tions, the postal establishment will usually be self-supporting; 
but whether the income is a few millions above or below, the 
expenditure is not the prime question, and the sooner our postal 
officials get rid of this policy of a surplus at the cost of efficiency 
the better it will be for the American people. They ought to 
learn and practice the maxim that the best economy is wise 
spending. 

The average American is intensely interested that his letters 
shall be received with promptness, carried with dispatch, and 
delivered with certainty; nor is he primarily concerned as to 
the political beliefs of the particular public servant who per- 
forms the task. 

From the report of the Postmaster General it appears that 
for the fiscal year 1911 there was a surplus of $219,000; for the 
fiscal year 1912, a defftit of $1,785,000; for the fiscal year 1913, 
a surplus of $4,510,000; for the fiscal year 1914, a surplus of 
$4,376,000; but for the fiscal year 1915, a deficit of $11,337,000 
is shown. I have omitted the terminal figures that I might not 
weary you with details. 

There has been much unseemly discussion between the pres- 
ent and the last postal administration as to whether the audited 
balances were, in fact, the real balances. It ought readily to 
appear that no other balance or deficit can be shown by the ex- 
hibit at the end of the fiscal year except that which is shown 
by the difference between the audited receipts and expenditures 
of the Post Office Department. There are, and from the very 
nature of the service must be, a large number of continuing and 
unclosed accounts which can not be balanced at the end of the 
year, which can not even be closed within the next quarter, but 
which must await the expiration of a considerable period of time 
before any true exhibit can be shown. This part of the de- 
partment’s business can not be properly shown at the end of the 
fiscal year as either a deficit or a surplus. It is, therefore, true, 
gentlemen of the committee, that the only balance which can be 
shown under either a Republican or a Democratic administra- 
tion at the end of the fiscal year is the audited surplus, or the 
audited deficit, and the figures must be correct in each case, 
and it follows that there is no real point to the advantage of 
either, or any particular credit, in claiming that a system which 
has been followed from the beginning of the Government does 
not show relatively the condition of the postal finances, this be- 
ing all that can be certainly known, no human understanding 
being able to forecast exactly what a prospective service will 
cost or what the final balance will be. 

It is proper that I should say here that there are other items 
which should be taken into account, which have not been 
brought into these balances by any administration at any time. 
If we are going in for exact fiscal balances in the Post Office 
Department, we ought to go to the public buildings of the United 
States which are used in whole or in part by the service and 
charge to the department that part of the building space, of 
the lighting, heating, and janitorial service, and every other 
item of expense incurred for the service. If we desire to show 
an exact balance, we should put these items in our exhibit of 
receipts and expenditures. 

Not only that, gentlemen, but the immense amount of free 
mail which is carried and delivered by the service, without any 
credit whatever, should be taken into account. 


I hold in my hand an extract from an address delivered by 
me at Atlantic City, N. J., on the 5th day of September, 1912, 
which I will ask leave to print in the Record as a part of my 
remarks, in which I diseuss the various aspects of the free-mail 
privilege, and show by figures, approximately correct, that 
nearly $20,000,000 annually is lost to the Post Office Department 
by carrying the various classes of free mail, all of which should 
be taken into account if it is the purpose of the department to 
show the exact balance at a given time. 

I have mentioned these facts that you may see that there are 
items which have not been brought into these exhibits by any 
administration which should be brought in if we intend to show 
an absolutely correct postal balance. Until that time we are 
left to the inference, which is a reasonable one, that, whether 
the figures are made by the one administration or the other, 
they are correct, and no deduction of bad administration can 
rightly be made from them without the risk of an injustice to 
the one or the other or to both. 

J insist that we ought to change the method of showing the 
carriage of our free mail. The service of all the executive, 
legislative, and judicial departments, as well as the various inde- 
pendent establishments of the Government, should be permitted, 
as they now are, to conduct their business free of postage 
charge, but there ought to be, I insist, some system by which 
an account could be kept of what the income to the Govern- 
ment would be in case all these various establishments were 
required to place postage stamps on their mail matter, and 
this ought to be given as a credit to the postal establishment, 
and made to appear in its annual statement; that is, if we are 
going to undertake to show exactly what the true balance is. 
The issuance for that purpose of free postage stamps, or of 
envelopes with stamps impressed, to be accounted for by the 
public official using them, would be a simple solution of the 
problem, 

A good deal has been said, and probably much more will be 
said, upon the floor of this House as to the provision of the 
pending bill, which changes the basis of pay of the railway 
companies carrying the United States mail. Unlike my dis- 
tinguished friend from Tennessee Mr. Moon, I have seen no 
powerful railroad lobby. So far as I know, the railroads have 
done nothing but honestly and earnestly presented their case. 
I know this to be an important question. We who are members 
of the Postal Committee know with what intense interest, with 
what high intelligence, and with what honest purpose it was 
discussed before the committee; how deeply it has concerned 
both the Post Office Department and the railroad companies, 
each represented by persons of very high intelligence, and, I 
am sure, inspired by rightful purposes. 

The question which concerns me at this moment, and which 
I am sure concerns every Member of this House, is that we 
shall do exact justice to the people at large, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, to that portion of the people comprised 
in these corporate bodies—the railroads of the United States. 
So far as I know, so far as I have heard, and so far as I believe, 
there is no member of the Postal Committee, no Member of 
this House, who would knowingly do the slightest injury to the 
railway transportation companies of the country, to whom we 
must, by custom and of necessity, commit the carriage of the 
mails of the United States. Let me add a word to what my 
distinguished friend from Illinois Mr. MADDEN said yesterday. 
It is a question with which everyone should deal in the utmost 
frankness, with the most open candor. The railroads should 
be dealt with just as any other citizen of the United States, 
whether individual or corporate, is dealt with. They are en- 
titled to that, and they are entitled to no more. They should 
ask for no more, and no less should be given them. I have 
no more respect for the man who wants to injure the railroads 
because they chance to be, in some instances, large aggregations 
of capital than I have for the representative of the railroads 
who, because of their great strength and importance, seeks for 
them an advantage over the plain, every-day citizen of the 
country. This Congress is big enough to do them justice; they 
are big enough to be content with justice. We owe them, gen- 
tlemen of the committee, just what we owe everybody, to deal 
with them openly, candidly, and honestly. 

It was asked yesterday by the distinguished gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. HILL] whether this bill provided for ample 
protection for the railroads in the matter of review of rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I call the attention 
of the committee to line 2, page 49, of the bill, where the follow- 
ing language occurs: 

For the of such investigations the Interstate Commerce 


Commission Rh 1 have all pornn ich it is now authorized to exer- 
cise in the investigation of the reasonableness of rates, and the Post- 
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master General shall supply such information regarding the mall service 
as may be requested by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


It seems to me that the language could not be more explicit, 
that the power could not be more plenary. It gives every right 
of inquiry; it gives every power of review; it leaves nothing 
which this great commission, a commission clothed with legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers, would need in order to do 
justice both to the people and to the railroads. And if we 
ha ve fixed an honest rate, and we believe we have, then we have 
done justice to the raflroads, but if we have made a mistake 
we have provided that the commission may review our rates, 
and, upon proper facts, shall pay to the railroads at any future 
time the pay to which they are entitled. If I could be brought 
to believe that this bill would not do that I should not vote for it. 
We were told that this review was what was desired, but we 
were also told that Congress should yield all power to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but as representatives of the 
people we did not feel that all power should be yielded, but that 
provision should be made for the correction of any possible 
mistake that we might make. 

I do not think a wiser provision could have been made in the 
bill for the protection of the rights of all the parties in interest. 
Every fact was weighed with the utmost care, weighed with- 
out prejudice toward any, and if it is found that the committee 
has erred against the railroads, I, for one, will be willing to 
hasten to correct the mistake. 


There is one other part of the bill to which I desire to direct 
attention, and that is the provision for the payment of the 
star and rural route service of the country. All the people are 
vitally interested in this part of the bill. I want to say here 
that the people of the rural sections, those who are served by 
the star routes and the rural routes, are not receiving their 
proportionate part of the benefits of the Postal Service rela- 
tively to what is done for the people of the cities and towns. 
I have no complaint to wake of the fact that in the city of 
New York the people’s mail is delivered at their doors nine 
times a day. I am proud that in my own city of Ashville it 
is delivered two or three times a day, but I am not satisfied that 
so many portions of the country are still without delivery more 
than once a week, and in many instances not even that often. 
What I ask is not so much a change of the law, but a change of 
the rule of construction, the Jaw of interpretation. Let me 
illustrate. Some years ago, under the last administration, it 
was my duty as an Assistant Postmaster General to construe 
the law awarding the second-class mail privilege to newspapers 
and magazines. I found upon my induction into office a hard- 
and-fast rule which had been in existence for many years, 
mainly under the administration of my own party, by which 
whenever an application was made for the second-class mail 
privilege by a newspaper or a magazine, or a request was made 
to continue it, the rule of construction was to see if the bureau 
could not so construe and interpret the law as to deny the 
privilege. 

I proceeded to reverse the rule of construction, and imme- 
diately turned it about, and gave direction that, since the 
Congress had made this law, had given this privilege to the 
newspapers and magazines, some 30,000 in number, it evi- 
dently intended them to have it. Therefore there was an order 
of instruction issued that if they could, under the terms of 
the statute, accord the privilege, always to give it and never 
to withhold it. The result was that the docket was cleared 
‘of hundreds of cases almost summarily, because they were 
not generally founded upon merit. Peace was brought about 
between the Post Office Department and the newspapers and 
periodicals of the country, and justice was done to the small 
ones ns well as the large ones in so far as related to the 
classification of their mail matter. I ask to-day, and I say 
it with perfect respect to every postal officlal—as I believe 
them to be high-minded men, not intending to deny anyone 
his rights under the law—that I want them to change the 
rule of interpretation, and when the people of a community 
ask for a rural route or a star route not to resolve the facts 
against their petition, but to give them a liberal rule of con- 
struction, and resolve the facts, if possible, in favor of their 
petition. They are entitled to it. [Applause.] But, gentle- 
men, I go further; not only ought they to resolve the rule in 
favor of the petitioner and give him his mail, if reasonably 
possible, but they ought affirmatively, on their own motion, to 
go and survey the route and give it to the people, because this 
Congress, in voting these great appropriations for that pur- 
pose, intended that the people shall have the benefit of the 
mail in the rural and star route sections of the country. Let 
us see if that is what we now mean. Let us inquire whether it is 
any Jess than what we mean, 


Gentlemen, if a complaint comes here from one of our cities 
we are sensitively responsive to that complaint. It comes froin 
the center of intelligence and wealth, from the midst of tire 
newspapers, and we respond quickly to the demand; and I ask 
that we shall go out into the rural sections, among the timid 
masses, yet a most respectable and deserving class, and afirma- 
tively, on our own motion, have the agents of the Government, 
through the Post Office Department, inquire whether this com- 
munity is not, under the law, entitled to a star route or a 
rural route, and that every representation of the petition and 
investigation should be taken into account, not for the purpose 
of keeping the star route or the rural route from being allowed, 
but with the determined purpose, if possible, of giving it to the 
people of the country. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITT. I shall be delighted. 

Mr, BLACK. Is it not true that the policy of the Postmaster 
General has recently been changed in reference to rural routes, 
and that he does not now require a petition to be filed with 
his department? 

Mr. BRITT. As to the petition, chat is true. One more word 
on that line, gentlemen. As was disclosed by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], long distances and a sparcely 
settled country ask for a star route. It Is not a paying propo- 
sition. It can not pay; we know that, and therefore it is easy 
to make the bond too big. There is no difficulty in ruling 
against the proposition, but I trust I shall not be misunderstood, 
I do not mean to say that this was done with partiality. That 
is not my purpose, but I am addressing myself to the rule, and 
I believe the rule is administered honestly, and that Mr. Mox- 
DELL or myself would get as much as you gentlemen of the 
majority would get, and I do not wish it to be understood that 
I am making a partisan criticism in order to get to strike the 
Post Office Department. Far from it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not a fact under this adminis- 
ration that many star routes have been abandoned because 
of the expense of carrying the mail, some of which Lad been 
in existence for 30 years? These people are certainly entitled 
to mail facilities. They are aiding in settling up the country. 

Mr. BRITT. It is a fact that quite a number have been 
abandoned. A word more on that line and I am through. We 
ought to bring into this House a bill to relieve this situation. 


Mr. MOON, Will the gentleman permit an interruption at 
that point? 
Mr. BRITT. Certainly. 


Mr. MOON, I understood the gentleman to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Idaho that a great number of star routes 
had been abandoned. 

Mr. BRITT. Not a great number, but a number. 

Mr. MOON. Was that for the purpose of increasing the rural 
routes in order to take the place of them? 

Mr. BRITT. In some instances; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the gentleman will permit, there 
are many routes in the intermountain States which have been 
abandoned because of the expense of carrying the mail, which 
routes had been in existence for 25 and 80 years, and the peo- 
ple have not had their mail brought to them; on the contrary, 
some of them have to go 30 miles to a post office. 

Mr. BRITT. And often with no mail service at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No mail service at all in many in- 
stances, except as stated. 

Mr. MOON. I do not know personally about this, but I think 
the department differs with the gentleman about that. 

Mr. BRITT. I only mention the case of Mr. Monpbett’s dis- 
trict because I chance to have heard the facts in that particu- 
lar instance. I have no doubt there are similar conditions else- 
where, as I know there are in my district, while in the cities, if 
I may call the beautiful towns in my district such, the service 
is all they are entitled to, and we there have no ground of 
complaint, and we do not make any, but when men make a 
day’s journey to me, a long day’s trip, through the mud to inter- 
cede with me to try to make provision if I can, either by law 
or through the department, for the mail to go to them at least 
once a week, in a splendid farming section of the country, 
among people that I know to be as patriotic as any in this 
country, my interests are enlisted and I should not be worthy 
to represent them if I did not feel interested. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman permit another 
interruption? 

Mr. BRITT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Does not the gentleman think the 
Government would save a great deal of money in contracting 
for star-route service if it adhered to the contract, especially 
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in regard to the length of time? Is it not a fact that the Gov- 
ernment contracts with carriers for a four-year term, and very 
frequently arbitrarily disregards the terms of the contract and 
asks a readvertisement, and especially in the event they have 
made some mistake in classification of the mail on star routes, or 
in the event they want to change the route? In some instances 
the contract is abrogated after a few months and the service 
reudtvertized regardless of the fact that the contractor has gone 
to the expense of equipping himself with wagons, horses, and 
so forth, to perform the service by reason of which he stands to 
lose several thousand dollars. 

Mr. BRITT. I understand that to be the case in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. One reason why these contractors bid 
so high is because of the fact that there is a provision in the 
contract that the contract can be severed by the Government on 
30 duys’ notice, and they have to anticipate the possible sever- 
ance of the contract in making their bid. 

Mr. MOON, You speak of that condition in Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. And possibly elsewhere; but I know 
of three cases in Idaho, one where they arbitrarily changed the 
route, and another where they made a change in the classifica- 
tion of the mail and made an advertisement, and a new bidder 
came and bid a few dollars less and got the contract, and the 
new contractor, who had only carried the mail for six months, 
lost $3,000 in equipment. 

Mr. MOON. But you still have the mail service? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; but the new contractor is now 
trying to throw it up. 

Mr. MOON. Do you recollect how many rural routes have 
heen added in the 12 months. I am asking that question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Brrrr]. 

Mr. BRITT, I do not have the exact figures, but I know that 
a number have been added. The number is stated in the Post- 
muster General’s report. 

Mr. MOON. There are several thousand more than we have 
had before, 

Mr. BRITT. I want to say in regard to the pending Dill 
that I think it is upon the whole a very good bill. I shall 
support it, but I think we should bring into this House a 
mensure which will provide that the rule of construction which 
I have deseribed shall be changed, so that all the facts and cir- 
cumstances shall be resolved in favor of the application and 
not against it, except where they are very strong, so that the 
people of the country shall have the full benefits of the mail. 
Their well-being, gentlemen, depends upon it. The education 
and training of their children is involved in it. Much of their 
happiness depends upon it. It is a matter of great concern to 
them. T yield to no man in this House or upon this committee 
in his willingness to cooperate with the Post Office Depart- 
meut. I refuse to criticize it in any unjust or improper way. 
It is my duty to aid it, and I am willing to do so. I think the 
Postinaster General and his assistants and this committee 
should cooperatively and sympathetically work together. This 
grent establishment is too large for any one person to know all 
the facts and circumstances concerning it, aud the committee 
and the department and this House ought to sympathetically 
and without partisan purpose look into every important condi- 
tion in relation to the service and see wherein we can improve 
it and in how many more places we can carry the mail to the 
door of the plain man of the country who does not to-day re- 
ecive ‘it. 

I am not saying that the service in this particular is worse 
than it has been under former administrations. I am not 
presenting these facts and urging these propositions in order 
to compare one administration with another unfavorably. I 
am urging it as an actual necessity, from personal knowledge, 
and I believe that the great interest the Postal Committee feels 
in the subject and this House feels in it will result, through 
the eooperation of the Post Office Department, in such a fair 
und equitable distribution of the mail facilities as will leave no 
man with a well-founded ground of complaint that he is not 
receiving the equal benefits of the service at all times. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman believe 
the Government's plan of advertising for carriers over the star 
routes the proper method? 

Mr. BRITT. No; I do not. 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you believe that it is beneficial to the 
system at all that often the bidders will lower their bids in 
order to get the contract, and in that way fail to maintain the 
proper equipment for carrying the mail? 

Mr. BRITT. No. The final letting of the contract and the 
establishment of the service ought not to be determined on 
the question of a few dollars’ difference between the bid and 


the proposed award, but the department ought to inquire into 
it and see if it is not possible to give that community a rea- 
sonable service. 

Mr. KEARNS. May I ask the gentleman a further question, 
please? 

Mr. BRITT. Certainly. 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you not believe that the rural patrons of 
our mails are entitled to the same service that the city is? 

Mr. BRITT. The same service relatively to their peculiar 
situation? I certainly do. e 

Mr. KEARNS. Is there any more reason for advertising 
for a rural star-route carrier than there is for advertising for 
a city carrier? 

Mr. BRITT. Well, the conditions are not exactly the same. 
The Post Office Department ought to exercise the right to get 
the best service it can get, and it ought not to be too narrowly 
circumscribed by law as to the exercise of its discretion in 
getting it. But in the end the question is whether that judg- 
ment is so exercised as to give the service to which the people 
are entitled under the law. 

Mr. KEARNS. In advertising under the bid system, do you 
not believe that the bids are often so low that the service 
suffers ?. 

Mr. BRITT. That is oftentimes true, to my knowledge. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not true also that the lowest 
bidder must be given the contract under the law? 

Mr. BRITT. ‘That is the rule, but the Postmaster General 
has the right to reject all bids. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Chairman, I submit herewith a part of 
an address delivered by me before the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association of Postmasters of the 
First Class at Atlantic City, N. J., September 5, 1912: 


THE FREE-MAIL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. President, in treating a public question, particularly in an exposi- 
tory or critical way, it is necessary to understand clearly not only the 
subject matter but also the particular Laces pin the source of re- 
sponsible authority, and the scope of practical appi cation, 

By “free mail” is meant matter received, nsported, and deliv- 
ered by the Postal Establishment free of charge to the sender, 

It may be appropriately divided into three classes—namely, con- 
gressional frank mail, official penalty mail, and personal free mail. 

By congressional frank mail is meant all letters, speeches. public 
documents, and other matter which may be lawfully mailed free of 
postage by the Vice President, Senators, Representatives, Delegates, 
and Resident Philippine Commissioners, and public documents mailed 
withont tage by the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 


House of Representatives. 

Official penalty mail embraces matter mailed postage free by the 
officers of the executive, judicial, and independent establishments of 
the Government. 

Personal free mall is matter which Congress has authorized private 
persons, either in consideration of valuable public service or in para 
ance of an established public policy, to send through the mails free of 


stage. 

While the terms “frank mall“ and “free mail” are, in a general 
sense, synonymous, nevertheless the former is by usage specially applied 
to legislative free mall because of the requirement that the Senator 
or Representative shall write his name, or “ frank,” on the envelope, 
while official free mail is called „ penalty mail” for the reason that 
there is entered on the envelope the penalty prescribed by law for its 
improper use. 

CONGRESSIONAL FRANK MATL. 
t Matter which may be mailed under the congressional frank Is as 
‘ollows : 

1. Mail to any Government official, or to any person, including cor- 
respondence not exceeding 4 ounces in weight, on official or depart- 
mental business, sent by the Vice President of the United States, 
Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Philippine Com- 
missioners. he free-correspondence privilege commences with the 
date of election of Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Philippine Commissioners, and extends, with the free document and 
other privileges, to the Ist day of December following the expiration 
of thelr terms, while the free-mailing privilege for seeds continues for 
a period of nine months from the expiration of their terms. (Act ot 
Apr. 28, 1904, 33 Stat. L., p. 441; P. L. and R., sec. 509. 

2. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, or any port of it, or speeches or 
reports contained in it. (Act of Mar. 3, 1875, 18 Stat. L., p. 343; 1 
Supp., p. 70; P. L. and R., sec. 507.) 

pi Public documents 3 by order of Congress. (Act of Jan. 12, 
1895, 28 Stat. L., P. 622; 2 Supp., p. 562; P. L. and R., sec. 506.) 

4. Seeds received for ‘distribution from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Act of Mar. 5, 1875, 18 Stat. L., p. 343; 1 Supp., p. 70; P. L. 
and R., sec. 508.) 

5. Public documents mailed by the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. (Act of Jau. 12, 1895, 28 Stat. 
L., 622; P. IL. and R., sec. 506.) 

Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Philippine Com- 
missioners are furnished with a limited number of the documents 
printed by order of Congress, and they must pay for printing all copies 
ordered in excess of such quotas, while the envelopes for mailing them. 
with the congressional frank appropriately entered, are furnished to 
them free at public expense. 

OFFICIAL PENALTY MAIL. 

Officers of the executive and judicial departments of the Government. 
including the various independent governmental establishments, have 
the free-mall privilege for— 

1. Letters, packages, or other matter relating exclusively to the 
business of the Government of the United States. (Act of Mar. 3, 
1877, 19 Stat. L., p. 335; 1 Supp., P. 135; P. L. and R., sec. 512.) 
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(Act of 


2. Official mail 
Mar. 

3. 
of Au 


sent from the Smithsonian Institution. 


of (Act 

812 1, 1894, 28 Stat. L., p. 412; 2 Supp., p. 257; P. L. and R., 
sec. i 

4. Oficial mail of the Bureau of American blics. (Act of Feb. 
1897, 29 Stat. L., p. 590; 2 Supp.. p. 558; P. L. and R., sec. 512.) 


20 
5. Official correspondence of the Superintendent of Public ts. 
pree te: 12, 1895, 28 Stat. L., p. 611; 2 Supp., p. 352; P. L. and 
see. 


512.) 
6. Official correspondence of the Joint Committee on Printing relating 
to the Congressiona! Directory. (Act of Jan. 12, 1895, 28 Stat. L., 
p. 617; 2 Supp., p. 857; P. L. and R., sec. 512.) 


PERSONAL FREE MAIL, 


of July 2, 1862. ct of Mar. 2, 1887, 24 Stat. L., p. 441, 1 Supp., 
p. 551; P. L. and R., secs. 516-517. 

3. 1 periodicals, and other regularly issued blications 
in rai or the use 


10 
unds in we ght, 
and 5 no adve y public institu- 
tions for the blind, or by public lHbraries, as a loan to blind reade 
or when returned to such institutions or age libraries. (Act o 
Apr. 27, 1904; 33 Stat. L., p. 313; P. L. and R., sec. 5183.) 

5. Registered letters of any person, firm, or corporation, containing 
fractional or other currency of the United States sent to the 
for redemption, free of registration, but not free of postage. (Act of 
June 8, 1872, 17 Stat. L., p 307. 
sion vouchers mailed for return by Federal 


6. Pen pensioners. (Act 
of May 26, 1908, 85 Stat. L., p. 420; P. L. and R., sec 512. 
qi Need bulbs, roots, and scions sent by mail are charge- 


8, cuttings, 

able at the rate of 1 cent for each two ounces, or part of two oun 

a reduction of 50 per cent on the rate for other fourth-class matter, 

one. tor each 347 or fraction of an ounce. (Act of July 24, 1888, 25 
„ . 2 

8. il relating to the census, addressed by 8 7 rson to the Census 
Office or to any census official. (Act of July 2, 1909, 36 Stat. L., p. 10; 
P. L. and R., sec. 513.) 

9. The replies of all persons from or through whom official informa- 
tion is desired, covering such information enly. (Act of July 5, 1884, 
23 Stat. L., p. 158; 1 Supp., p. 468; P. L. and R., sec. 512. 

10. Mail sent under the autograph ture of Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph 
Garfield, widow of the late P ent James A. Garfield, and all mail 
sent by post to her. (Act of Dec. 20, 1881, 22 Stat. L., p. 1.) 

11. sent under the written autograph signature of Mrs. Mary 
Lord Harrison, widow of the late President . — Harrison. (Act 
of Feb. 1, 1909, 35 Stat. L., p: 591.) 

12. Mail sent under the tten 3233 signature of Mrs. Frances 
Folsom Cleveland, widow of the late President Grover Cleveland. (Act 
of Feb. 1, 1909, 35 Stat — 5 591.) 

Having now pointed out the several classes of free mail matter, and 
the laws authorizing them, together with their various sco’ and 
limitations, I shall ree to a the extent to which they 
are used by those entitled to their benefits. 

There is no provision for recording the number of pieces of either 
free or paid mali matter carried and delivered daily by the Post Office 
Establishment, but a fair estimate may be made by extending the 
results of the officiai w. ing and counting of the Page 1907. e 
free mail is not all first-class matter, ne eless it is closed to inspec- 
tion and is given extraordinary treatment in handling and delivery and 
may be regarded as first-class matter in reckoning the postage properly 
chargeable, and I shall accordingly so treat It. 

It is estimated that during the fiscal year 1912 the 1 estab- 
lishment received, transport and delivered 310,437,878 pieces of 
legislative and official free ma „but there is no data for estimating 
the 3 of pleces re cope rath ae FA 

e weight was 61,415, poun 
8115 — een 3.8 per cent of the total domestic mail of the United 
es 


on oer per pound for handling, transportation, and delivery was 
12 cents. 

The aggregate cost to the service was $6,214,289.55. 

The cost per capita to every man, woman, and child was 6 cents, 

The postage chargeable at the first-class rate was 819,649, 630.04, an 
average amount per capita of 20.4 cents. 

There were 4,321,26 pe on which the regular 


fee is 10 cents, amountin: 126.60. 
There were transported and delivered 373, 544 pieces of free-in- 


county newspapers and periodicals, tin 8.917.631 unds, on 
nee the Ss ge at 1 cent a pound weald Te $580,176.31, 
loss to the postal revenues on gee page 


The tota 
mail, free registrations, and free newspapers 
nothing of other mal free mail, was, therefore, 
$20,661,982.95, or, in round numbers, 500,000, for which the Post 
fice Department received no credit whatever. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Larean]. 

Mr. LAFEAN, Mr. Chairman, on January 19, 1916, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 9414, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9414) to grant certain holidays to postal employees. 


Be it enacted, etc., That letter carriers employed in the Rural pouvez 
Service and letter carriers employed in the y Delivery Service an 

clerks in first and second class post offices an KAUNE Mail Service 
shall be granted the benefit of the following holidays: New Year’s Day 
(Jan. 1), Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22) on Day (May 30), 
Independence Day (July 4), the t Monday in tember, known as 
Labor Day, and suc a Se days as the President of the United States 
or the governors of their ve tes ma set apart as fast or 
thanks; gnated as holidays by 


respecti 
ving days, or that may be specially d 


proclamation of the governors or by the statutes of the States in which 
their offices are located. 

Sec. 2. That should the needs of the service require the — 1 
on holidays of letter carriers emplo in the Rural Delivery Service 
or letter carriers employed in the ity Delivery Service or clerks in 
re e of we Beer tats ie as 
holiday upon which such service is performed. a 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, as will be observed, grants benefit for 
services rendered on the following holidays: New Year’s Day, 
January 1; Washington’s Birthday, February 22; Decoration 
Day, May 30; Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, the first 
Monday in September. 

It also provides for such other days as the President of the 
United States or the governors of their respective States may set 
apart as those given days, and to provide compensatory time on 
one of six week days following the holidays on which such 
service was performed. 

The committee in its wisdom changed the compensatory time 
as one day of the 30 days following such holidays. 

In glancing through the Postal Laws and Regulations I find 
that on the question of opening of post offices on holidays that 
section 284 reads as follows: 

Postmasters may observe as holidays: New Year's Da (ax 1); 
Washington's Birthday (Feb. 22) ; Decoration Day (May 307; nde 
ence Day (July 4} ; the first Monday in September, known as Labor g? 
Christmas (Dec. 8) ; and such other days as the President of the United 
States or the governors of their respective States may set apart as fast or 
thanksgiving days or that may be s ally designated as holidays b 
Clear Pal of the governors or by the statutes of the States in whi 

eir offices are located. 

2. When a legal holiday falls on Sunday the following Monday may 
be observed, unless otherwise specially provided by proper authority. 

3. Post offices shall be kept open on holidays a suficient length of 
time to meet the public convenience. Mails shall be made up and dis- 
patched as on other days. 

Further on I note that section 735, on the same subject of 
holidays, contains the following provision: 

Service shall not be ulred on rural delivery routes on New Year's 
Day, Washington's Birthday Memorial or Decoration Day (May 
Fourth of July, Labor Day the first Monday in — ox on such 
day as the President may set apart as Thanksgiving Day. Service is 
1 on Christmas Day. 

. When a holiday on which service is not required falls on Sunday 
ll 7 et Monday shall be observed, unless otherwise specially 
pro š 

According to custom in different communities, the question 
of opening post offices on holidays has been guided largely by 
public opinion. If the desire of the public was for a general 
observance of certain holidays and all business was suspended 
on these days, and there was no demand for postal facilities on 
those days, the postmasters observed section 284 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations and closed their offices and gave the 
employees the benefit of the holiday. If the postmaster in any 
city knew there was a demand for the delivery of mail on holi- 
days, he took advantage of the discretion contained in section 
284 and gave the public such facilties as in his judgment the 
occasion required. The section above referred to is a sensible 
one, as Post Office Department officials are not expected to 
know the customs of the people in different localities and they 
depend entirely on the judgment of postmasters in giving a sat- 
isfactory service to the public in the offices over which they 
preside. 

In many large post offices throughout the country such holi- 
days as Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, and Thanksgiving Day have been observed 
by the closing of post offices and the suspension of deliveries of 
mail on those days. No complaint had been made by the public, 
and postmasters felt that they were justified in giving the 
benefit of the holidays to the employees to be observed by them 
with the same freedom as other citizens in these communities. 
The observance of holidays by the public is becoming more 
general, and our business houses and factories and, mills and 
industrial plants where large numbers of men and women are 
employed are beginning, during the summer months, to close 
down business on Saturday afternoons in order to give the em- 
ployees the benefit of an extra half day for rest each week. 

President Wilson issued the usual proclamation setting aside 
Thursday, November 25, 1915, as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer, and calling for a suspension of business in all depart- 
ments of the Government and also for a general observance of 
the day by all citizens in the country. Many postmasters had 
consulted with the business people through the local boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce and other business men’s 
associations and had also tested public sentiment by announcing 
in the press that their offices would be closed on Thanksgiving 
Day if there was no protest from the publie or demand for a 
delivery of mail on that day. In cities where these announce- 
ments were made they seemed to meet with general approval, 
and postmasters had printed signs placed in conspicuous parts 
of the post offices and also made announcement in the press 
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that Thanksgiving Day would be observed and postal facilities 
suspended. Announcements were also made to the employees 
in order that they might make such preparations as they deemed 
best to enjoy the holiday with their families. In large post 
offices, where bulletins of postal information are published, 
these announcements were printed for the information of the 
employees and they were looking forward to the benefit of the 
holiday. 

On Saturday, November 20, 1915, an order was printed in the 
Daily Bulletin of Orders Affecting the Postal Service, of which 
the following is a copy: - 

HOLIDAY SERVICE BY LETTER CARRIERS. 
OFFICE OF FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
z Washington, November 19, 1915. 

As ihe ret function of the Postal Establishment is service to 
the public, it is believed that even though the suspension of delivery 
service on the holidays enumerated in section 284 of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations might be justified by the sentiment of a majority of 
the business patrons, service should not be entirely suspended, as other 
patrons are entitled to equal consideration in the delivery of mail. The 
numerous complaints received by the department from trons on ac- 
count of the complete suspension of mail delivery and collection on 
such holidays prompted the department to invite the opinions of a num- 
ber of representative postmasters, and their reports show clearly that 
at least one delivery over the entire territory should be made in addi- 
tion to the prompt handling of special 1 matter and perishable 
parcels. Collection service necessary to avoid complaint on account 
of delays in dispatch should also be given. 

Vostmasters will therefore act 5 hereafter in the matter of 
service to be given by letter carriers on holidays, 

: ANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant Postmaster Gencral. 

This bulletin was not mailed from the department in Wash- 
ington until the evening of November 20, 1915, and they did not 
reach many post offices until a day or two prior to Thanksgiving 
Day, and postmasters were forced to issue hurried orders can- 
celing their previous announcements and stating that the post 
offices would be open and delivery of mails made in the regular 
manner, The order came as a shock to postmasters and em- 
ployees, as there had been no complaint from the public, and, 
in fact, when letter carriers were making their rounds on 
Thanksgiving Day they were asked by the citizens why they 
were not enjoying the holiday which they had been led to 
believe the employees were to have the benefit of. 

It has been stated that the reasons why this order was issued 
was the personal pique of a Post Office Department official 
against a postmaster who had earned the good will of the public 
and the sympathy and cooperation of the employees, and in 
order to embarrass the postmaster, who had announced that 
his office would be closed on Thanksgiving Day, that this official 
induced the Postmaster General to issue the general order of 
November 19. If this be true, it is a practical demonstration 
of the untold harm that can be done by placing extraordinary 
power in the hands of officials whose acts can be guided more by 
their personal prejudices and whims than a desire to benefit 
the public service. This act follows out a policy of the present 
administrative officers of the Post Office Department in their 
effort to repeal every law on the statute books of benefit to the 
employees, and of their further efforts to nullify many of these 
laws by the issuance of arbitrary orders, 

On November 20, 1915, the same date that the order was issued 
compelling postal employees to work on Thanksgiving Day, the 
publicity bureau of the Post Office Department sent out a news 
item to the press containing the statement that the department 
was “expecting another record-breaking rush of Christmas 
mail and had issued instructions to postmasters for its quick 
and effective dispatch and delivery“; that the instructions con- 
tained orders to postmasters that “ vehicles are to be employed 
only when the number of heavy and bulky parcels or the area to 
be covered is such that it is not economical to use a substitute 
on foot. In some places push carts, bicycles, and motor vehicles 
with baskets may be used to advantage. When the volume of 
mail is too great for these means, horse-drawn vehicles driven 
by the carriers or substitutes should be employed. At the 
larger city-delivery offices the carrier force and delivery equip- 
ment should be specially organized for the effective performance 
of the task which will be imposed upon the service. This should 
be done in such a way as to admit of expansion from day to day, 
as the growing business demands. Last year, through intelli- 
gent direction and the enthusiastic cooperation of all connected 
with the Postal Service, the department successfully handled the 
largest quantity of holiday mail in its history. This year the 
volume will greatly exceed anything heretofore known, and it is 
confidently believed that the same spirit will animate the force 
and that all mail received will be delivered before the close of 
Christmas day.” 

The prophecy of the department, that the mail would be de- 
livered before the close of Christmas day, was fulfilled—if the 
report emanating from the publicity bureau of the Post Office 


Department, under date of December 28, 1915, contains correct 
information to the public. 

What reason the department had to expect that the rank and 
file of the employees would be animated by a desire to enthusi- 
astically cooperate with them in this extraordinary emergency is 
hard for any intelligent mind to conceive. The department ofti- 
cials have ruthlessly dismissed from the service and forced the 
resignations of a large number of employees whose sole offense 
was that they had become superannuated on account of age and 
its infirmities. Hundreds of other employees had their salaries 
reduced through a so-called readjustment and standardization 
of the service, and the Postmaster General had recommended 
to Congress a repeal of the eight-hour law, a repeal of the law 
that grants a day of rest each week to the employees, and rec- 
ommended a reduction in the hourly pay of the substitute em- 
ployees, who do not make sufficient wage to meet their living 
expenses. If such recommendations could inspire confidence in 
any class of workingmen, then human nature must have under- 
gone a wonderful change under the present administration of 
the Post Office Department. 

While I am on this subject of the order which deprived postal 
employees from the benefit of holidays, I might state that this 
order will effectively deprive the post-office clerks and letter 
carriers from holding their annual State conventions which 
have been held on holidays and were attended by the employees 
in post offices throughout the States. At these gatherings the 
employees were addressed by postmasters and the subjects dis- 
cussed were problems affecting the Postal Service. In the 
smaller post offices throughout the country and in the outlying 
districts of the larger offices letter carriers will be required to 
work a full eight hours on holidays, as in the great majority of 
instances the districts are so arranged that but one delivery 
of mail can be made within eight hours. 

It might also be well to draw attention to the fact that an 
Executive order is issued each year that grants a half holiday 
on Saturdays to Government employees. The first of these 
orders which was issued by President Roosevelt restricted the 
Saturday half holidays to certain specified employees. Under 
date of June 8, 1909, President Taft issued a more general 
order, a copy of which reads as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


It is hereby ordered that on Saturdays during July, August, and 
September, until further notice, four hours, exclusive of time for 
duncheon, shall constitute a day’s work for all employees in the Federal 
puie service, wherever employed ; and all departmental or other orders 
n conflict with this order are hereby revoked, except as to the naval 
stations named in the Executive order of April 4, 1908. 


WX. II. Tarr. 
Tun Warre House, June 8, 1909. 


It was found that under this order postal employees would 
be benefited thereby, and under date of June 25, 1909, President 
Taft issued a second order, which reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

The following order will supersede that of June 8, 1909, as to hours 
of labor on Saturday during the months mentioned. 

It is hereby ordered that during the months of July, August, and 
September of each year, until further notice, four hours, exclusive of 
time for luncheon, shall constitute a day's work on Saturdays for all 
clerks and other employees of the Federal Government, wherever em- 
ployed; and all Executive or other orders in conflict herewith, except 
the Executive order of April 4, 1909, relating to certain nayal stations, 
are hereby revoked. 

Provided, however, That this order shall not apply to any bureau 
or office of the Government, or to any of the clerks or other employees 
thereof, that may for special pubiic reasons be excepted therefrom b 
the head of the department having supervision or control of su 
bureau or office, or where the same would be inconsistent with the 
provisions of existing law. 

Wu. II. Tarr, 


Tue Warre Howse, June 25, 1909. (No. 1096.) 

You will note the provision which is added to this second 
order and which was inserted in order to keep postal employees 
working on Saturday afternoons during the summer months 
when all Government employees were enjoying a half holiday. 

I might also draw attention to the fact that the Government 
departments in Washington were not only closed on Christmas 
and New Year’s Days, but the employees were granted an extra 
half holiday on the days preceding Christmas and New Year’s 
in order that they might enjoy the advantages of the true holi- 
day spirit. No complaint whatever is made for this small 
privilege which has been granted to the employees, but it does 
not seem fair that “extra” special privileges should be enjoyed 
by high-salaried officials of the Post Office Department, whose 
duties are not overexacting and who seem to devote consider- 
able of their time in formulating rules and regulations that will 
tax every ounce of energy and exact a maximum speed for every 
minute of every hour from the hardest-worked and poorest-paid 
employees in the service whom they, unfortunately, are in tem- 
porary control of. 
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I trust that the Congress will take notice of what I consider 
is a grave injustice that has been done the rank and file of 
the postal employees of this country and that the provision in- 
serted in the Post Office appropriation bill naming the holidays 
that are observed as such and giving the benefit of these days 
to the employees, and in the event of an employee being re- 
quired to work on a holiday to grant him compensatory time in 
the way of a full day during the 30 days following the holiday 
upon which service is required. [Applause.] z 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BEAKES]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, which is presented to you by a unanimous committee, after 
much deliberation and after more extended hearings than has 
been usual with the committee in the past few years, contains 
considerable legislation which is greatly needed for the better- 
ment of the Postal Service. It does not contain all the legisla- 
tion that is needed, but it contains all that the committee could 
agree upon, and there will be other legislation undoubtedly 
presented to you by the committee in separate bills. There is 
need of more postal legislation this year than usual, because of 
the failure of the appropriation bill to pass last year, owing to 
the shortness of the session and the fact that the Senate did not 
take up the bill until near the closing hours of the session. 
Considerable of the legislation found in the appropriation bill this 
year was passed by the House last year and also met with the 
approval of the Senate. The Post Office Department is the 
biggest business in which the Government engages. It comes 
nearest to the people. It is an expanding business, and the 
postal receipts for the coming year promise to be far the 
largest in the history of the country. If we would not hamper 
it, if we would encourage this expansion, if we would improve 
the service, we must alter some of the legislation which hampers 
its development. It ean not find its fullest development unless 
the laws which govern it keep pace with its growth and are from 
time to time improved. As I said, we had no legislation last 
year, so that at this time we must put into the bill at least two 
years of legislation, and even then I do not believe that we will 
have done all that we ought to have done for the good of the 
Post Office Department. 

Much of the legislation in this bill is important, but none is 
more important than the sections relating to paying the railroads 
for the transportation of the mail. The railreads have had for 
several years a committee on railway mail pay, and this com- 
mittee has been conducting a vigoreus campaign against any 
legislation which would alter the cumbersome, unscientific, and 
unsatisfactory method of payment in vogue since 1873, except 
such alterations which while not changing the system would give 
the railroads more money and relieve them of part of the serv- 
ice now rendered. Every argument of the best brains the rail- 
roads could command has been made on their side of the case, 
and they have never succeeded in convincing any commission or 
any committee of Congress that they were right in their con- 
tentions. The surprising thing to me is that they should have 
been able to keep the railroads a unit against this legislation, 
which I believe will make a much fairer division among the 
roads of the money paid for mail transportation, and which will 
prove beneficial to those roads which have been underpaid 
for carrying the mails. The only explanation of this that occurs 
to me is that the individual railroads have not made a study of 
this matter for themselves and have taken the word of their 
committee, and that the only literature on the subject which the 
most of them have studied is the voluminous and catchy litera- 
ture which their committee on railway mail pay has furnished 
them. Finding their own effort unsuccessful, they have induced 
a few chambers of commerce, which have made no study of the 
subject, to write the Members of this House protesting against 
this legislation. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this is not 
hastily considered legislation. The subject has been studied by 
four commissions of Congress and $145,719.74 has been spent 
by the Government in investigating it. I submit that no chamber 
of commerce, without a scintilla of the evidence thus adduced 
or even a knowledge that the subject has been thus investigated, 
is competent to express an opinion upon it. Besides the volum- 
inous hearings before these commissions, the committees of this 
House have had hearings on the subject, and it is a singular 
thing that practically all of the men whose official duty it has 
been to investigate the subject have arrived at the conclusion 
that the system for which the railroads stand is neither fair 
to the Government nor to the individual railroads. 

The Hubbard Commission appointed by President Grant in 
1876, after a two years’ investigation reached the conclusion 
that the railroads should be paid for space and that upon this 
basis they should be paid the cost and a fair profit thereon. In 
1883, pursuant to an act of Congress, Postmaster General 
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Gresham appointed a commission, which, after a six months’ 
investigation, recommended a system based on space, weight, 
and speed, the weight being used simply as a factor to determine 
the amount of space to be used. In 1898 a congressional com- 
mission, known as the Wolcott-Loud Commission, was appointed, 
which reported that, in their opinion, the amount paid the rail- 
roads was not excessive. Mr. Loud, of this commission, said: 


Space, in my ee should be the basis of pay, and I reach this 
conclusion from the fact, which must be a parent t h 
made a careful study et — 5 estion, R R 


therefore should be the con — ä 

But-this commission did not recommend space because, ns they 
said, of the impossibility with the evidence before the commis- 
sion of applying the space basis of payment.” And Mr. Loud, 
in his opinion, said that “a proper investigation in this direction 
was not pursued.” In 1907 Postmaster General Cortelyou began 
an investigation, which was not finished until in 1911, under 
Postmaster General Hitcheock, and which resulted in a recom- 
mendation by the Post Office Department of the space basis by 
Postmaster General Hitchcock. Gen. Burleson has since 
strongly recommended the space basis. A 

In 1912 a joint commission of the Senate and House was ap- 
pointed, known since as the Bourne Commission, and after two 
years of investigation, and 12 volumes of hearings, they unani- 
mously reported in favor of the space basis. The Post Office 
Committee of the Sixty-third Congress recommended the space 
basis, and this House by a nearly unanimous vote approved that 
basis. Your committee in this Congress, after again hearing 
the railroads, ħave again reported for the space basis. 

In the last Congress I made a speech designed to show from 
the testimony before the Bourne Commission that the railroads 
had no system of cost accounting by which they could tell 
whether there was a profit or loss to them in carrying the mails. 
In their hearings before the committee this year they acknowl- 
edged this to be so. The difficulty is that there is no agreement 
among the roads as to how much of the fixed charges, the over- 
head expenses, shall be borne by the freight or passenger sery- 
ice, and how the passenger-service expenses shall be divided be- 
tween passengers, express, and mail. I illustrated this in my 
speech of two years ago with the example of one road which 
had a mail contract yielding them $467,522.26 in 1912, on which, 
by using eight different methods of figuring used by the roads, 
the results varied from a profit of $48,117.78 to a loss of 
$289,147.84, the figuring being done by the railroad. It is 
entirely a question as to what proportion of the overhead ex- 
penses the mails should bear. There is no question that the 
roads are not out of pocket by carrying the mails. That they 
themselves do not believe that they are is strongly evidenced 
by the fact that they are all anxious to secure mail contracts, 
and that, although there is no law at present compelling them to 
carry the mails, there are none of them declining to contract 
to carry them. And this is for the reason that the cost of main- 
taining their tracks, their stations, the interest on their bends, 
the salaries of their officers, the pay of their trainmen, would go 
on just the same if they did not carry an ounce of mail. T am 
not arguing that the mails should not pay their just share of 
the overhead expenses, but I am saying that the railroads would 
lose money if the Government should undertake to transport 
the mails by automobiles or in some other manner than en the 
railroads. And I am of the opinion that if Congress enacts the 
space basis under the provisions in this bill, fhe railroads will 
receive much more next year for carrying the mails than they 
do this year. 

What then is the real objeetion of the railroads to the space 
basis? It is that the railroads wish to hamper the develop:nent 
and growth of the Parcel Post System. Why do they wish this? 
The railroads are in partnership with the express companies— 
as far, at least, as their compensation for carrying express is 
concerned. Most of the roads divide with the express companies 
on a fifty-fifty basis. That is, the railroads transport the ex- 
press for half the gross receipts of the express company. As 
the gross receipts of the express companies increase, the re- 
eeipts of the railroads increase. As the express companies are 
forced to reduce their rates to compete with the parcel post, 
the revenue of the roads fall off. Now, the present weighing 
system hampers the development of the parcel post. In many 
cases the Government has to pay the railroads more than it 
could get the same service for if it paid the express companies 
for it, in which case the railroads would only get for the same 
transportation half what the express companies get. During two 
months in the year—for the holiday season—the Post Office 
Department is allowed by law to ship empty mail bags in the 
mails instead of by freight. During the last holiday season, 
instead of using the mails, and freight being too slow, some of 
these bags were shipped by express, at an average saving of 
373 cents per hundred pounds. On shipments from 21 cities the 
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saving was $1,014.19 over what it would have cost to transport 


the same weight by mail. It must be remembered also that 
the railroads only got half of what the express companies re- 
ceived. Now, in the cases where the railroads charge the Gov- 
ernment more than double the rates received from the express 
companies, you will see how the Government will lose money 
on its parcel-post packages. 

The railroads maintain that the only proper basis for carry- 
ing the mails is weight, and at first blush this appeals to one 
who has not deeply studied the subject as correct, this being 
the way in which charges on freight are determined. But the 
roads are very careful to claim that the compensation for carry- 
ing a given weight of mail should be higher than a given weight 
of freight, because the mail is carried on passenger trains and 
not on freight trains. But passengers are not carried by 
weight; the slender little woman has to pay just as much for 
her ticket as the big fat man who may weigh three times as 
much. Passenger rates are figured by space, so many passen- 
gers in a car. Neither is the rate charged for freight entirely 
dependent upon weight. A railroad would charge much more 
for transporting a ton of feathers than they would a ton of 
iron, for the reason that the feathers take up more space and 
fewer tons can be loaded in a car. The freight on a buggy 
knocked down is less than a buggy shipped as set up, because 
it occupies less space. 

As a matter of fact, however disguised, space enters into the 
making of freight rates by weight. But if the mails are to be 
carried at freight rates, the amount to be paid the railroads 
would be very materially reduced. It would not be fair to the 
railroads to so compensate them for carrying the mails—first, 
because the mails are moved on faster trains than freight; sec- 
ond, because less tons can be carried in a postal car than in a 
freight car; and, third, because the postal car in which mail is 
carried weighs much more than the freight car. 

As has been stated, the expenses of carrying passengers, ex- 
press, and mail are included together by the railroads, and have 
never been separated by them or by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Neither is there anywhere data which would en- 
able an absolute separation of these to be made. 
Clearly only space and not weight is considered in the making 
up of passenger rates, and there is no way of determining the 
relative cost of passengers and mail in a train both 
passengers and mail except by a consideration of the space 
occupied by each. In Pullman coaches space occupied only is 
considered, and the same charge is made for a berth, whether 
it is occupied by two persons or by one. It seems by analogy 
that the carrying of the mails might, be figured on space the same 
as passengers, as both are carried on the same train. The more 
so as the greater part of a postal car is not taken up by the mail 
at all, as fully 75 per cent of the car is taken up with 
racks and boxes for the distribution of the mail and the neces- 
sary space for the railway mail clerks to move around in to 
distribute the mail. 

The present law reduces the amount of compensation by 
weight as the weight increases. For instance, a road carrying 
5,000 pounds of mail per day will receive $171 per. annum per 
mile of road, and a road carrying 10,000 pounds of mail per day 
will receive $221.75 per annum per mile of road. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 7 ê 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

Mr. BEAKES. Yes; I would like to have 10 minutes more. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 10 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BEAKES. Now, the average daily mail load of the 60-foot 
railway postal cars in the United States is about 5,000 pounds. 
To show the absurdity of the present method of figuring let us 
take as an example a road running one mail train a day with one 
postal car. ‘The Bourne Commission’s report shows that the 
60-foot steel postal car weighs about 50 tons; the railroad testi- 
mony shows that they vary in weight from 45 to 58 tons. If 
the rond we take as an example carries the average load of mail 
in its one postal car—5,000 pounds—it will receive 8171 per year 
per mile, and for this will carry a load consisting of 50 tons of 
car and 23 tons of mail, or 524 tons. If the weight of mail 
doubles, it will receive $221.75 for carrying 50 tons of car and 5 
tons of mail, or 55 tons. In other words, when it draws its 
heavier load it will receive $4.03 per ton carried, and when it 
has its lighter load it will receive 88.02 per ton carried. Assume, 
for example, another road carrying 10 tons of mail a day on 
four postal cars. For this it would receive $323.25 per mile per 
annum. If its mail increased to 20 tons, it would get $526.25. 
In the first case, when hauling 210 tons, it would get $1.54 per 


ton per mile per annum, but when hauling 220 tons it would get 
$2.39 per ton per mile per annum. It is hard to explain the 
present system of paying by weight with a decreasing payment 
as the weight increases. If you look up the law carefully you 
will see I am giving you the correct figures, although the 
amounts vary so largely. Take one more example, a road run- 
ning two mail trains, two postal cars, and carrying 3 tons of 
mail a day. They would haul 103 tons a day for $181.15 per 
mile a year. If the mail increases to 6 tons a day, they would 
then haul 106 tons for $242.05 a mile a year. When they were 
hauling 103 tons they would get $1.76 a ton, but when they were 
hauling 106 tons they would get $2.28 a ton. I have tried hard 
to imagine a case where under the present law doubling the 
weight of mail a railroad carries without increasing the number 
of postal cars used will not result in giving the roads more for 
each ton they haul. I do not believe such a case exists. 

The railroads can not defend a system which increases the 
price per ton hauled as the weight increases, and they attempt 
to show that they are underpaid by using the short-line railroads 
to haul their chestnuts out of the fre. The short-line roads will 
benefit by the space system. Under the present law railroads 
get a rental for 60-foot postal cars, but short-line roads, when 
the mail is light, carry the mail either in 30-foot department 
cars, for which they get no rental, or in locked pouches. Under 
this bill these roads will get compensation for the space used 
in distribution and by the railway mail clerks for which they 
now receive no compensation. They will also get the same 
terminal charges as the roads having a longer haul. The great 
mass of the testimony before this committee, while nominally 
aimed at the space system, really furnished the strongest argu- 
ment against the unfairness and injustice done under the present 
thoroughly unscientific weight system. 

The present bill will not cut down the amount paid the rail- 
roads unless the Interstate Commerce Commission should decide 
that the rates in the bill are too high. The bill provides that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may raise the rates if 
they are found to be too low. We want to treat the railroads 
fairly. They are entitled to not only the cost of carrying the 
mails, but to a fair profit. We can not determine the cost. The 
railroads own up to the fact that they can not determine the 
cost. If an investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can do so, then the rate can be more fairly determined. 
As it is, we give them practically what they get from the pas- 
senger traffic in proportion to the space used. We pay for all 
space used. The system automatically takes care of increasing 
mails. If the Government, after buying the space, can load 
more economically, it can get the benefit of the more economical 
loading. ‘There will no longer be three or four thousand different 
standards of payment and the cost per ton hauled will not bə 
increased as the mails increase, as under the present m. 

As to the misuse of the parcel post to avoid higher freight 
rates, the department now has the power to restrict the number 
of parcels to the same consignee that they will accept. But 
the parcel post must be encouraged and built up, its usefulness 
to the general public increased, and we can not allow the prac- 
tical partnership existing between the railroads and the express 
companies to hamper and impede the development of the parcel 
post. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Foster having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9218. An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of Indiana. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
8518) granting pensions and increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. 
Hens, and Mr. McCumser as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following resolution: 


House concurrent resolution 16. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the twe 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) 
ly urgent deficiencies in n appro- 

the text of the pn care in the 

ts in Indian depredation so as to 

the certified description of two of the judgments 
provided for therein. 
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The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey members 
of the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Navy De- 
partment, 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. j 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield a minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Henstey] is recognized. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a speech made 
by a Union soldier of my district on the life of President Lincoln. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest to extend his remarks in the Recorp? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. STEENERSON] ready to go on? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I am ready to go on. 

Mr. MOON. Just a moment, if the gentleman please. I 
would like to put some matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Very well. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it was stated a while ago by the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Satu] that the Government ad- 
vertised for bids in Idaho and other far Western States a 
number of times, and then withdrew it and offered another one. 
That question was asked by Mr. Steenrrson in the hearings 
before our committee. The answer is: 


Mr. Woop. That is not so, Mr. Srxxxnnsox. I might answer this 
along the line of my answer to your inquiry a while ago. There may 
be small post offices somewhere, special offices, or offices that have never 
had any regular mail supply and which are located many miles off the 
railroad; and in an effort to give those people service, and in the hope 
that we would get a bid at something like a reasonable rate, we have 
advertised for bids. Bids have come in calling for thousands of dollars, 
and we have not awarded the contract. Then we have readvertised 
in the hope that we would get a bid at a lower rate. 


This is from offices paid from $20 to $30 a month, and the 
bid proposed was thousands of dollars, and, of course, it was 
rejected. For the information of the House I will put in the 
Recorp the star routes established and extended for the fiscal 
years 1914 and 1915, and those discontinued and curtailed. 
This is the statement: 

Star routes cstablished and extended. 


Missouri [Mr. 


Established. Extended. 
cab hac Number Number 
um um 
of routes. Length. of routes, | Length. 
Miles. 
GRAS owe oprevdtucctertacendsvsacdibetiayes 1,599 
NOUS AE INI A EA D IE ETI TT ET 1,144 1,330 


Fiscal year. 


1914... 
1915... 


iler. 
8,115 
16,613 


Norr.—Of the routes discontinued, 157, ageregatin 1,433 miles, and 
171, aggregating 1,498 miles, in 1914 and 1915, vely, were discon- 
tinued on account of the extension of Rural Delivery Service. 

While I am on the floor, in reference to the Rural Delivery 
Service I wish to say there has been manifested much impatience 
with the Post Office Department in the readjustments of these 
routes for the purpose of saving revenue. The department is of 
the opinion that it can administer this service, and not only 
maintain it but extend it, on $48,500,000 per annum. In order, 
however, that there may be no question about that, the com- 
mittee, being anxious for this extension, did not accept the 
estimate of the department and put in the sum of $53,000,000 
for rural routes. 

Now, it is necessary, of course, when the department is read- 
justing the routes of the country, that Congressmen and their 
constituents should bear themselves with some degree of pa- 
tience while the department is seeking to give to them the best 


possible service that can be given. It is clear that in the intro- 
duction of the automobile into the Rural Service and the 
doubling of trips on a great many routes it has been demon- 
strated that on a vast number of routes the service can be done 
as quickly and as effectively as before the number of routes 
was doubled at no greater expense than heretofore. Of course 
it will be observed that in many places, in many parts of the 
country, where the roads are not adequate for that kind of 
service, the experiment will be a failure. It is in many in- 
stances yet to be determined, and the department, therefore, 
must not only inaugurate the first experiment, preliminary to 
the change, but oftentimes, when it is found it does not meet 
the wants of the people, it must make a second and a third 
experiment; and I insist that the House ought to be patient 
while those experiments are being made on the part of the depart- 
ment to give the best results for the service. They have investi- 
gated many of the complaints that have been made. Many of 
them are conceded to be just, and there are many places where 
it is conceded that this service can not be established. I have 
received from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General a letter, 
which I ask the Clerk to read for the information of the House. 
I hope the Members of the House will be better satisfied, on 
hearing it, than they have been heretofore on the subject of rural 
routes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows:- 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTA ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 1, 1916, 
Hon. JOHN A. Moon, P 
House of Representatives. 

Mr Dran Mn. Moon: It is certain that if given time this depart- 
ment can eliminate every substantial objection to the new methods 
adopted for tbe collection and delivery of mail on rural routes. 

1 of the department are now inspecting and adjust- 
ing the revised service in many localities, and will eventually cover all 
districts where any Soe h has been made. 

Our reports indicate that not only is the readjustment mee with 
the unqualified approval of patrons who had been inconvenienced by the 
revision, but that we will enabled to extend service to many who 
never had mail facilities, either before or after the recent revision. 

The department d to assure you, and through you any Repre- 
sentative in Con or postal patron, that wherever any altera- 
tion of rural-delivery service has cccurred there will be a complete 
and satisfactory readjustment of the same in the immediate future, and 
we submit the following illustration: 

About cight months ago the service was revised in the district 
represented by Hon. SAMVEL W. BRAKES, of Michigan, a member of the 
Post Office Commit and 37 routes were discontinued, at an econo 
of approximately $40,000. About 450 families were inconvenien 
through this revision; that is, they were compelled to relocate their 
mail receptacles at points anywhere from one-fourth to one-half mile 
from their domicile, where the mail had been delivered before the re- 
vision. After two readjustments of the revised service, I am pleased 
to state that there are but 10 families in the entire district who will 
be 12 to any inconvenience in the location of their mall receptacles, 
and 420 families, or about 2,100 2 have been provided with col- 
lection and delivery service which had, before the revision and read- 
justment thereof, not been afforded them. All of this was accom- 
plished at a net saving in the annual operating expense of $27,500, 
which sum has been, or wil! be, utilized in the extension and improve- 
ment of the readjusted service in that district, or in establishing new 
service to not less than 5,000 families, or 25,000 puns at any point 
in the country where the department can locate the necessity for rural 
mail facilities. 

This identical treatment will be accorded to every postal 
any congressional district who was In anywise affected by 
revision of the Rural Delivery Service. 


Yours, very truly, 

- Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads suggests that we bear 
with patience the readjustment that the department is making, 
or seeking to make, in the Rural Mail Service of the country. 
Now, I share with the chairman the belief that the officials of 
the department sincerely desire to give the country good serv- 
ice, and while I know very little about it, I am willing to take 
it for granted that many of the readjustments that have been 
made are proper and warranted and that economies can be 
secured without serious inconvenience to the patrons in many 
eases. But I fear that the Postmaster General and those under 
him in making these readjustments have been a little bit too 
much disturbed by the fact that the postal revenues have been 
falling off and that there has been an increasing deficit in the 
postal revenues. The fact is the gentlemen said so much and 
patted themselves on the back so vociferously the first year of 
the administration when, inheriting the excellent methods of a 
Republican administration, they actually showed a surplus, 
that now when the thing has swung the other way, through no 
fault of theirs, perhaps, they fear they will. be criticized if they 
are not very economical—— 
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Mr. MOON. 
of one. 

Mr. MONDELL. That shows how far the good influence of a 
Republican administration goes. [Laughter.] It can even inject 
itself into a Democratic administration for two years. 

They have no doubt been trying to do the right thing, but they 
have been too much disturbed by the deficit, and I have sometimes 
thought that they were trying to save the entire deficit of $10,- 
000,000 on the star routes of the mountain Commonwealth that 
I have the honor to represent on this floor. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman permit a statement? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to say to the gentleman that they have 
also operated in my district. I have had about 41 carriers 
let out. 

Mr. MONDELL. Misery loves company. [Laughter] I felt 
certain thdt the department was not singling me out as an ex- 
ample of the sort of lack of service that they can afford. I 
felt quite certain that we were getting quite as favorable con- 
sideration as any one. The trouble is they have been trying 
to economize all along the line, with the result that at least 
in the territory with which I am acquainted the department 
has not given us the service to which we are entitled. I say 
this without any thought of reflecting on the gentlemen of the 
department. They think they have been doing the right thing, 
but they are altogether too much impressed with the necessity, 
as it occurs to them, of being economical, when the fact is that 
all the Ameriean people ask of the Post Office Department is 
good service—good service as economically as good service can 
be had, but good service. Why, in my Mountain State we have 
lots of people who go 20, 30, or 40 miles for their mail. The 
chairman had read a letter with reference to people who had to 
go a quarter of a mile for mail. Why, in our country a man who 
only goes a quarter of a mile for his mall feels that he is living 
right in the post office. [Laughter]. They go 10, 20, 30, or 
40 miles for mail, and when we ask for service in communities 
like that they begrudgingly and hesitatingly finally ask for 
bids; and if the bid for carrying the mail over a rough 
mountain road, or over a mountain pass, snowy in the winter 
and difficult at all times, is not as low as it would be in a 
good farming country with macadamized roads, they reject 
the bids and try it over again. Finally, after having the 
neighbors. contribute to the carrier in one way or another so as 
to enable him to reduce his bid, we occasionally—just -occa- 
sionally—get a new route for a service once a week. 

Now, we are not asking for overmuch in the way of mail 
service out in that country, but we do feel that we are entitled 
to know we are under the flag and that we are in the domain of 
the Postal Service of the United States. Why, there have been 
routes discontinued in my State in the last two or three years 
that have been running for 10, 20, or 30 years, and no service 
has been put in operation to fully take the place of the service 
thus discontinued. It is a lamentable situation, which grows 
out of the erroneous notion on the part of officials of the Postal 
Department, that they must balance their accounts; that at least 
they must reduce as far as possible the deficit without regard 
to the service they render. The fact is this Post Office Com- 
mittee ought to make it clear to the gentlemen of the Post Office 
Department—it can not be reached by law—that we expect to 
have all American citizens, wherever located, given fair postal 
f-cilities. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Has it not always been the policy of 
the Federal Government, up to the advent of the present admin- 
istration, to send the mail to any settlement that gave promise of 
building up and developing? 


That surplus was shown for two years instead 


Mr. MONDELL. Always, under all administrations, of all 


parties, up to the present administration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this postal bill. I rose to make a few observations with re- 
gard to some recent happenings. 

My mind first goes back some weeks, when a considerable num- 
ber of entirely proper gentlemen of more or less prominence and 
considerable affluence foregathered at one of the fashionable 
hotels of the city, under the alluring title of the National Defense 
League. As we all believe in national defense, of course we were 
all with them in spirit. They spent several days in a perfectly 
beatific communion, alternately thrilling and horrifying one 
another with lurid tales of impending invasion, outrage, and 
overthrow, and again reassuring and calming one another by 
stout and lusty, albeit somewhat Falstaffian pronouncements of 
great military establishments on land and sea. Having suc- 


had reverted to the conscience and the ethics of the stone age, 
amid mingled tears and condolences they adjourned. The next 
morning two of these gentlemen chanced te meet on the public 
street, and being still imbued with the heroic spirit of the oeca- 
sion, they attempted to test immediately the question of pre- 
paredness by proceeding forthwith in good old cave-dwelling 
style to pummel each other’s honorable and distinguished coun- 
tenances. It was a perfectly lovely exhibition. It was pecul- 
iarly appropriate as the logical sequence of a meeting at which, 
without cracking a smile, these honorable gentlemen tolled the 
bells ever the world’s departed decency and conscience and 
announced a return to the most approved method of armed 
barbarism. 

That was a sort of prologue. The first act occurred just yes- 
terday. There was some considerable intermission, but yester- 
day the curtain rose on the departing form of a distinguished 
late Secretary of War, carrying under his arm his pet Pomera- 
nian, the continental army. [Laughter.] In the foreground 
stood the President, deep in thought as to who should be selected 
now to carry on his programs for vast armies and armadas. 

Of course, there are many different interpretations of what 
this all means, depending upon how you view the causes that 
have led up to this lovely condition of things. The little fisti- 
cuff on the street in front of the Metropolitan Club was the 
logical outcome of the meeting just dismissed, and the little 
misunderstanding between the President and a truly distin- 

member of his Cabinet and an honorable gentleman 
was just as logical a development of the hysteria that has been 
sweeping over the country the last few months, which has been 
discussed under the catchy title of “preparedness.” The Sec- 
retary of War has been dwelling in a purely military atmos- 
phere. It is true he came to that atmosphere, as I have always 
believed, a virtuous citizen; but evil communications corrupt 
good manners and evil influences lead away even the best of 
men, and so the Secretary of War came to believe that the 
only way to protect these shores from dangers unknown and 
impossible, and yet terrifying to the timid, is by setting all our 
boys to toting arms and drilling and building up a great mili- 
tary establishment in the country. And the President, on the 
edge of the same kind of influence, came to believe that he be- 
lieved the same thing that the Secretary of War did. In fact, 
he recommended the Secretary’s plan in his late message—conti- 
nental army and all. But there is one ray of light in this 
occurrence; the President, far as he has gone afield, as com- 
pletely as he has turned his back on everything touching mili- 
tary affairs that he formerly believed and preached, has not 
got far enough but that he still hears a faint echo of what he 
used to believe. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman believed like the President does 
now, from the speeches he has just made in the West, that 
this country is in impending danger and great peril, do you not 
think we ought to make the necessary preparations to meet 
those dangers? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. If I believed the country was in im- 
mediate danger and peril, I would call the boys out right now. 
I would not meet an impending danger, an imminent danger, 
with twenty-million-dollar battleships to be built six years from 
now. : 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; but that danger may be a continuing one. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; it may be. The President said the 
other day that none of us could tell what a day would bring 
forth, and some people applauded that. They forgot that some- 
body said that several thousand years ago, and it was as true 
then and always has been as it is now. No doubt, my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Davis], who quoted the Bible in referring 
to me the other day, might be able to give us the exact place 
in Holy Writ at which I will find that. Of course we do not 
know what a day will bring forth. My dear friend, we may 
have an invasion from Mars. A few years ago there run 
through the magazines of the country the most lurid, frightful, 
and apparently plausible tale of overthrow that you ever read, 
and it was from Mars. Now, why did not we proceed forth- 
with to prepare against that invasion from Mars? 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Understand, I felt about this matter just like 
you do, but since the President has told the people of all these 
dangers, I think we ought to prepare. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the President has not told us of dan- 
gers. He has merely talked cryptically and suggestivel; of dan- 


ceeded in thoroughly convincing one another that the world had} gers. Whenever he has talked clearly, he has told us there 


relapsed and returned to a condition of absolute barbarism and 


were no impending dangers. 
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Mr. QUIN. 
he said. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is very easily persuaded. 
[Laughter.] That is all I can say about that; and the Presi- 
dent has not told us a blooming thing, with all due deference 
to the President. He has taken pains to tell us that we are 
not in imminent danger. He simply tried to put a scare in 
timid folks—I never before thought my friend from Missis- 
sippi was one of that sort—by saying that he did not know 
what a day will bring forth. Of course he does not. I know 
what a few months will bring forth politically. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] But we do not, any of us, know what a 
few days or one day will any more than the President. The 
President says the world is on fire over yonder and that sparks 
are flying. If that is so, why does he not call out the fire de- 
partment? [Laughter.] Why is he proposing to organize some 
fire companies and build some fire houses next year or a few 
years from now? That will not save us from these sparks. 

Mr. QUIN. But he is trying to organize the fire department 
to put that fire out when it does come to us. 

Mr. MONDELL. Did you ever hear about the fellow they 
told about in the old jingle? I have forgotten the way it runs, 
but he bought a clock and he wound it every day for 40 years 
and at the end of 40 years found out that it was an 8-day clock 
and that all his time had gone for nothing. Yes; it might be 
well to organize against the invasion from Mars that we read 
about a few years ago in the magazines. Nobody thought of 
doing it, because we were mostly sane then. It was just about 
as probable as anything we have to fear to-day in the way of 
invasion. If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qury] will 
quietly retire to some place where he is entirely free from the 
contaminating influences of the miasma of militarism that is 
spreading abroad through the land, he will realize that is true 
now just as he realized it was true before—well, before the 
President persuaded him without saying much of anything. 
[Laughter.] The President and the Secretary of War split on 
what? On what is one of the most menacing features of this 
entire hysteria, the continental army, the continental army 
that nobody expects will be a success; that most everyone has 
admitted would fail, because the boys would not volunteer. 
Back of it stands the sinister figure of conscription, the con- 
scription that must come or they believe would come if we 
were to start that kind of an army when the volunteers failed 
to come to the standards. They are sugar-coating conscription 
by calling it “ universal service,” and they are trying to make 
it palatable by likening it to the Swiss system, a system under 
which men, surrounded by the bristling bayonets of militarism, 
must and do give their time to the service of their country 
without pay. Do you think that American youths will do any- 
thing of that kind in time of peace? If you do, you know a 
different class of American youth than I am acquainted with. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Back of your continental army is conscrip- 
tion, enrollment, espionage, passports, a Federal officer stand- 
ing at your shoulder wanting to know where you are going every 
time you get on a railroad train, compelling you to register 
every time you move from one part of the country to another—a 
system under which you will have all of the lovely conditions of 
repression and oppression which you have been inveighing 
against and condemning in every Fourth of July speech you 
ever made since you were old enough to make a Fourth of July 
speech. 

Mr. QUIN. I think you are exactly right on that proposition 
about a continental army. Our committee has not found any- 
body that knows who is its parent. The President never has 
advocated the continental army. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has forgotten that the con- 
tinental army is a part of the program proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his message to this Congress. The gentleman can make 
n perfectly good speech, I know, but my time is limited. I am 
willing for the gentleman to ask a question, but I do not wish 
him to excuse himself for his position in my time. 
The gentleman has powerful influences behind him, a large part 
of the wealth of the Nation, the metropolitan press, and he 
need not worry. Why, all he has to do is to play safety first. 
[Applause.] Yon can tell them you are following your Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. QUIN. That is right. 

Mr. MONDELL. He can also point to gentlemen on the 
opposite side who take the same view. Those of us who do not 
follow and hang to the coat tails of Presidents and ex-Presidents, 
who still think as we did years ago, it is up to us to defend 
the faith that is in us and give the reasons for it. We still 
believe that this Nation, as a free Republic, can only live, 


I changed my mind about it. I believe what 
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flourish, and retain its principles by keeping free from re: 
military establishments. That is our vst Applause k 1 5 

The President, I hope, sees the shadow of conscription behind 
the continental army, and therefore he is unwilling to insist 
upon it. This, I hope, means the first break in the ranks of 
those who have been advocating all these things so foreign to 
our beliefs heretofore. All these things we have preached 
against and prayed against since we can remember. If there 
was ever a time when this people could safely continue its at- 
titude of reasonable military establishment, a time when it was 
its duty to keep away from all plans and propagandas of enor- 
mous military equipment and enterprises, it is to-day: To-day, 
when Europe is sick and weary of war; to-day, when there is 
not a nation in Europe but what would conclude peace under 
almost any terms that would not be absolutely dishonorable and 
humiliating; a time when the air is full of rumors of offers of 
Separate peace to Belgium; a time when the conqueror is sick 
of his conquest, tired, weary, willing to rehabilitate that people 
without requiring indemnity or retaining a fragment of sov- 
ereignty; this very day, when every warring nation in the 
world is thinking and hoping and praying for peace and would 
make peace if honors were more nearly even. In such a time 
as this, in this great Republic—whose influence is still great, 
notwithstanding our lack of vast military establishments, as 
shown by the deference paid us in our negotiations with all the 
nations of the world—it behooves us to be calm. This day, 
when the proudest military nation on earth is endeavoring to 
adjust her warfare to our views; this day, when the mistress of 
the seas is seeking for conditions under which she may allow 
our ships to plow the seas unmolested if she can do so without 
giving up what she considers her strongest weapon against the 
foe, is a time to be self-possessed. In these days, when we are 
approaching the time when weary, exhausted, war-sick nations 
of the world shall gather around the council tables to shape 
the conditions of peace, this is the time, as the President said 
to us a year ago from this very platform, to keep cool and con- 
tinue on our way as a peaceful people, refusing to be carried 
off our feet by the hysteria of foolish and groundless fears into 
support of the plans of enormous military and naval establish- 
ments which have grown out of the desire of great corpora- 
tions to continue and increase their profits and the influences 
they have been able to exert on well-meaning but misinformed 
and timid people. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for an ap- 
propriation for the Rural Free Delivery Service in the Post 
Office Department in an amount sufficient to give adequate and 
efficient service in this department. 

At the beginning of the present Congress I introduced a reso- 
lution which had for its purpose the securing of facts upon 
which to base legislation affecting the recent changes in the 
Rural Service made by the Post Office Department. The ulti- 
mate object being to correct the errors of the department in its 
plan for reorganization of the rural-route system. 

Prior to the recent reorganization of this department, so far 
as I have been able to learn, there was but little or no criticism 
of this service, and, judging from this fact, we must conclude 
that there was general satisfaction among the patrons of the 
rural routes. 

In the State of Iowa these changes made by the department 
have very materially crippled the service—I might say have de- 
moralized the Rural Free Delivery Service—and the patrons of 
these rural routes have made many and numerous complaints 
because of these changes. In the district I have the honor to 
represent the patrons of these routes have petitioned and ap- 
pealed to me for relief. Believing that these petitions would 
receive favorable consideration at the hands of the postal de- 
partment, I have presented them, calling the attention of the 
department to these complaints, but as yet I have been unable 
to receive from the department any consideration of these peti- 
tions and protests. 

My first objection to these changes by the department is be- 
cause, I believe, the changes were made without proper con- 
sideration of the subject and without proper information upon 
which to base these changes. When these rural routes were 
established by Congress some years ago I am advised it was the 
universal rule that the proposed routes were first examined 
and inspected by a competent person, and the routes were fixed 
and based upon the facts obtained by this inspection. The recent 
changes were made by the department, as I am informed, with- 
out even an inspection of the routes, and, as heretofore stated, 
without proper knowledge and information by the department of 
ae maats and conditions in the territory where these routes were 
ocat > 
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Mr. DOWELL. The people living on the routes who have | has given some thought to the question of economy. I am ready 


received their mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not desire to yield, for I have just a 
few minutes of time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Before any changes were made by the de- 
partment in this system, a careful inspection should have been 
made, and all of the facts should have been in the hands of the 
department. I am firm in the belief that if this had been done 
that many of the changes made by the department would not 
have been made. In other words, I can but believe that these 
changes were made without many of these facts, and without 
a proper consideration of these facts, and that by reason thereof 
the patrons of these routes were not fairly treated by this 
change, and they have thus been deprived of a splendid service 
which they had been receiving for many years before the 
changes were made. 

In the State of Iowa we have a rich black soil. Many of 
our reads are dirt roads, and are composed of the same black 
soil. The moisture and the rain which nature has provided, 
and which is necessary for the bounteous crops raised in this 
State, cause the roads at certain times to become softened and 
heavy and not always easy of travel. During these times 
some of these roads are almost, if not quite, impassable by 
automobiles, and are heavy and difficult of travel by horse and 
wagon. My contention is, and I believe it is not a subject of 
controversy, that in making changes and mapping out these 
routes consideration must be given to all these conditions, and 
no system will be satisfactory which does not take into account 
all these facts and conditions. 

It may be conceded that in sections where they have all 
hard-surfaced roads the Rural Mail Service can be carried on 
practically the same in all seasons of the year and in almost 
all kinds of weather, and when the time comes, if it does come, 
that all of our roads are hard surfaced, it may be an easy 
matter for a clerk in the department at Washington to sit in 
his ofice and make maps and blue prints fixing the rural 
routes of the country, and he may be able to measure them 
with some assurances of reasonable accuracy. 

Every man of experience knows that under the conditions 
now existing in many of the States of the Union if a daily 
delivery of mails is to be had the length of the route must 
depend upon the condition of the elements, the condition of 
the soil, and the roads, and the condition of the hills, low- 
lands, and streams. No rural route should have been estab- 
lished or reestablished without all these things being taken 
into consideration. This, as I understand, was not done in 
the reestablishment of these routes. 

In the State of Iowa, and in many of the States where the 
conditions are similar to the conditions in Iowa, automobile 
rural routes have been established, and the routes have been 
lengthened from approximately 24 miles to something like 50 
miles or more. The routes which have not been changed to 
automobile rural routes have been lengthened and extended, 
27 850 of them from approximately 24 miles to approximately 30 
miles. 

The petitions signed by a great number of farmers and busi- 
ness men clearly show that, because of the conditions and facts 
set forth in these petitions, the changing and reestablishing 
of the rural routes has greatly demoralized the service, and 
they believe it is impossible under the conditions to give them 
the daily mail service they have enjoyed for many years. 
These petitions specifically state what these facts and condi- 
tions are, and refer to the condition of the elements, the roads, 
the hills, lowlands, and overflowing of streams, and they should 
have received a fair consideration at the hands of the depart- 
ment. 

I am calling your attention to this, gentlemen, that you may 
understand why many protests have been made to the depart- 
ment by the people of this section on account of these routes 
having been lengthened and extended. My contention is that 
under the existing conditions, as shown by these protests, 
during a part of the time at least, it is impossible to make the 
automobile routes. It is also impossible to make some of the 
other rural routes, where they have been extended beyond the 
limit a horse may travel on a heavy road. The result which 
must inevitably follow is that the farmers will not receive the 
daily delivery of their mail, as they have the right to receive it, 
and as it was the intention of Congress they should receive it 
when these rural routes were established. 

It is the contention of the department, I believe, that these 
changes have been made in the interest of economy. I am glad 
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to join with the department wherever it may be done in an 
economical administration of the affairs of the department with- 
out injury to the service, but I will not join in any plan, under 
whatever name, and I must emphatically protest against any 
plan, which deprives the farmers of the country of a satisfactory 
and efficient free delivery service. These rural routes were 
established by Congress because of a demand by the people for 
this service, which service has not only permitted them to 
receive their daily mail, but to transact much of their business 
through the mails, and the business men and farmers alike are 
interested in maintaning this service. 

Since this reorganization these protests haye continued, and 
there is general dissatisfaction with the service. In other words, 
the service since the reorganization is just what the petitioners 
claimed it would be, inadequate and inefficient. With these peti- 
tions and protests on file, just why a great department of this 
Government should have continued in this blundering way to 
destroy a satisfactory service is unexplainable. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, since the 
convening of Congress, has conducted hearings on this bill, some 
of them relating to the subject of rural service, and, together with 
others, I have presented such facts as I was able before this com- 
mittee on this question, and the committee has received and com- 
piled a great deal of evidence on this subject. 

I notice from the report of the committee recommending this 
bill that the committee recognizes this blunder by the department 
in its so-called reorganization service. I quote from this report 
as follows: 

The increase of recommendations by the committee over the estimate 
of the department is due largely to the fact that the committee was not 
content with the appropriation of $48,500,000 for the maintenance and 
extension of the Rural Delivery Service, and increased the amount to 

53,000,000 the same as occurred in the appropriation for 1916. 

While the committee has not in specific terms recommended the 
restoration of the former service, we can readily understand 
from this report that the committee has recognized the reurgani- 
zation plan as a complete failure. 

The principal question is one of efficiency of service. The 
farmer is entitled to receive his mail at his door daily just the 
same as though he lived in the city and on the carrier's route 
of that city. This question has been settled and has been the 
policy of this Government and has been in operation for many 
years, and it is not now a subject for controversy. The question 
then arises, Has the present reorganization affected or mate- 
rially injured this service? Everyone who reads the protests 
filed with the department, it seems to me, must know that the 
efficiency of this service has been greatly impaired by this so- 
called reorganization. 

I want to call your attention briefly to some of the petitions 
and protests received relative to these changes: 


AckwortH, Iowa, October 20, 1913. 


We, the undersigned patrons of rural route No. 2, from Ackworth, 
in Warren County, Iowa, respectfully petition your honorable depart- 
met that you leave the rural routes from Ackworth as they are now 
located and operated, and that the one contemplated by your de- 
8 to go into effect November 1, 1915, be not made, and for the 
‘ollowing reasons: 

1. That the proposed change and discontinuance of one of the 
ee behr take the remaining carrier in a great many places from the 
main roads. 

2. The proposed change will miss a large number of families now 
reached by the carriers and compel a number of families to go from 
1 to 13 miles for their mail. 

3. The proposet route will take the carrier on byways in several 
places instead of on the main roads. 

4. That it will often be practically impossible for carrier under the 
proposed change, considering conditions of the roads, to make the 


oute, 

tes goat it is impossible in Iowa to successfully run in a motor 
vehicle. 

9 5 That a considerable portion of the proposed route is over clay 
ills. 

7. That only a small Poron of the proposed route is over what is 
known as the county road system, and for that reason is not worked and 
kept in as good condition for travel as the county system. 

(Signed by about 160 persons.) 


AcKWorRTH, Iowa, 
Norember 25, 1915, 
To the FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENFRAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We, the patrons of R. D. No. 1, before the change on 
November 1, 1915, vespectfully ask the 5 to arrange route 
No. 1 to go, commeneing at center of west half section 19 and go east 
irregular to center of section 21, then north ene-half mile, north and 
west irregular, then north to center of west line of section 16, then 
north and regular on old route. Commencing three-fourths of a mile 
west of Sandyville at near west line of section 21, then south one-haif 
mile, west one-fourth, then south 13 miles to center of east line of sec- 
tion 32, then 1 mile west to center of west line of section 32, then regu- 
lar on old route. 
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This will give us earlier mail by our former carrier of Ackworth, 


mach oy is a ator * in good 3 4 is in dad 
e parts mar out on map are ve byways; roa n 
condition and neglected. z a6 f 


It is im ìe for the carrier to get over with car in wet times. 
But very little work fs being done; some has not had any work for 
several years. 


Only one patron takes daily paper, and only three boxes on the 2 
miles from east line of section 19 south to west line of section 32. 

The patrons farthest off the county road are three-fourths of a mile. 
The map will show the changes asked for, which will place more 
patrons on route, 

The crossing on river at center of section 17 is In an impassable 
condition at present. In times of high water can not be crossed for 
several days—sometimes for a week or more. 

(Signed by about 15 persons.) 


. ORILLIA, November 8, 1015. 

Hon. C. C. Dowst 

Des Moines, Iowa: 

We have before us letter from J. K. Pickett, Acting Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, in reply to 5 letter concerning the pouon from 
Orillia and Cummings, protesting against the change the rural 
rontes in the above-named places. 

In Mr. Pickett's reply he gives us no satisfaction, and seems to know 
more about our requirements than we do ourselves. We still insist that 
this change is an act of injustice, and we would like to know wherein 
the department think they are bettering the service. We know the 
conditions of the roads he know the number of patrons that are 
going to be greatly inconvenlen and would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to show an inspector over the routes, that he might see condi- 
tions as they actually exist. 

Mr. Pickett places special emphasis on economy, regardless of service. 
In this case we are 8 for service and getting none. We expect 
to fight this to a finish, and insist that an ove yes go over the routes, 

(Signed by committee of five.) 
W 
ORILLIA, October 15, 1915. 
We, the undersigned patrons of rural free delivery No. 1 from 
t office at Orillia, have been informed that the postmaster at Orillia 

s been notified ot the department to discontinue the above-mentioned 
route on October 31, 1915. ‘This is not satisfactory to us, and we con- 
sider it an act of stice, 

Whereas this above-mentioned route has been established for a number 
of years; in fact, it is one of the oldest routes in this section of the 
country, it vang very favorably located, and covers a circuit on all 
sides of the office of about an equal distance in all directions. 
Under the proposed route starting from Cummings there will be 35 
families that will not be satisfactorily served ; an 

Whereas under the present route now existing from Orillia post office 
these are all being served direct; and 

Whereas the undersigned patrons of the above said route consider it 
an injustice, and that we are jus in making a demand that our 
present route be left as it now is, with one exception, and that you 
may add to it if the department so desires. We therefore appeat to 

‘ou as our Representative to take this matter up with the department 
our behalf, and expect favorable returns. 
(Signed by about 150 persons.) 


ORILLIA, Iowa, December 29, 1915. 
Hon. C. C. DOWELL, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 

Dwar Sin: We acknowledge receipt of your letter of November 22 in- 
closing a letter from the Acting Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
in reply to our second letter to you protesting agaat the action of the 
id ig mps in discontinuing the route from lia, 

ve have carefully read . Pickett’s letter and we fail to find any 
gustification in claims made by him. He said the revision was made in 
order to suspend any unnecessary travel. Our answer to this is that 
not one foot of unnecessary travel was e by our carrier. He fur- 
ther says, without impairing the service of the trons. If the de- 
partment had this in view, a, were simply undertaking an im 
sibility. Our proof of this is the condition now existing since they 
have put into effect the so-called revision, as we stated in our first 
letter, that the proposed route would Sakai A inconvenience the patron: 
and we now “y that it certainly has. In fact, it has deprived them o 
service altogether. Next, he says by the savings made by this so- 
called revision he can extend service to those who had none. But why 
deprive one man to serve another? We believe the farmers are en- 
titled to have their mall delivered to their doors at least once a day in 
this change of service from Orillia to Cummings, and the weather and 
roads will be in a condition that he can cover all of his route all 
the time; they will not get this once-a-day delivery. At this time the 
road conditions are ideal and he does not get in time for the mail 
to go out on the 8 train, so his collection must be held over 
until the next day. One day since the change it rained and the carrier 
had to stay overnight 10 miles out in the country. ‘The next day he 
cut out about half of the Orillia route. This is no fault of the car- 
rier, he simply has a route that can not be covered in bad weather, 
Mr. Pickett says no injustice was intended to the patrons of Orillia, 
neither does he believe any was imposed by the change made. How he 
can make this claim is more than we can understand, for he is making 
n claim that is absolutely wrong, and we believe he is smart enough to 
know this, at least he ought to be, holding the position he now does. 
Where a number were receiving their mail at their door and are now 
cut out entirely, Mr. Pickett says that the department is anxious to 
know of the localities where service is actually needed. When you get 
to Washington just tell them that they need look no further than 
Orillia, and now, Mr. DOWELL, we know that we are justified in 
making the complaint; it is an injustice and unreasonable, and as we 
have sald before, we are all up in arms and expect to fight to the last 
ditch. We believe that you are doing all that you can and thank 1 
for same, and hope and believe that you will continue to do so 
reaching Washington. Just say to the fellows down there that the 
farmers out here Towa think we know just as much about roads and 
weather conditions, and what a mail carrier can do and what he can 
not do, and what we are entitled to, as some clerk sitting in a warm 
office up at Washington; also say to them that there is another elec- 
tion coming and all es are thoroughly disgusted with the radical 


mail „and if we do not get what we need and onght to have now, 
we frg after election. ‘Thanking you again for your kind and valuable 
Respectfully, 


(Signed by a committee of three.) 


1 NORWALK, Iowa, October 20, 1915. 

. trons of rural route No. 1 of Norwalk, ha 
been informed that the Post Office Department has decided to Aii ha 
date the three routes of this place into two and a part of same into the 
8 10 like Lor 3 to 

e wou e for you use your utmost influence in main 

the present routes out of Norwalk, lowa, t as they are, and eens 
a reason the following, and there is a num of other reasons not men- 
3 A e fi is foli 

te No. 1, for reasons as lows: Do not want mail from In- 
dianola, for the reason of poor roads, too far from post office, and not 
the trading point of any, or at least of a very few of the patrons of 
the route, and also the route would be too long for good service, as wo 


(Signed by about 75 persons.) 


Norwa.k, Iowa, October 20, 1915. 
We, the 5 patrons of route No. 2 out of the town of Nor- 
walk, hereby tion you to use your utmost influence in maintaining 
the above route out of Norwalk, lowa, just as it now is, and give for 
our reasons, as follows. 
We do not consider a change would give us good service, as we are 


now getting, and for a further reason it would so change matters that 
the patrons would be too far from their post office, and for a further 
reason the patrons would be ing their mail from a town not their 


trading point, which is very o 
We earnestly solicit you to 

— t 
t is t 


ectionable, 

o all within your power to assist us in 
above route just as we now have it, and feel and 
know that o the best interest of the patrons of the route. 

We trust that will not allow any time to be lost in seeing that 
we have that which we are entitled to in this matter, and that our 
present service is maintained. 

(Signed by about 100 names.) 

Norwalk—Route No, 3,—The same petition was received, signed by 
about 100 persons.) 


— 


Mito, Iowa, December d, 1915. 
Hon. Cassius C. 5 E G 


DOWELL, 
Member Congress, Seventh District of Towa: 

Owing to the dissatisfaction of the former 
delivery mail service out of Milo, lowa, we 
ae to you our regret over the recent 

ovember 1. 1915. 

We do, therefore, petition the United States Congress at Washington, 
D. C., through you, our resentative, to use all reasonable means to 
cause the said former rural free-delivery service at this place to be re- 
1 and reinstate Lewis Daugherty to his position as carrier on 
rou o. 1. 

Also place James W. Estes on route 2 and Eugene Richmond on 


route 8, their respective routes. 
(Signed by about 110 persons.) 


trons of rural free- 
e this method of ex- 
which were effective 


Mito, Iowa, December 6, 1915. 
Hon, C. C. Dowrrn, M. C., 
Seventh District, Iowa. 

Dear Sin: Find inclosed herewith a ition pray for an act of 
Congress to revise the present rural- system which is going into 
effect in the State of lowa. With the kind of roads—dirt roads I 
mean—we have in this country, no mail route should be more than 25 
miles, and still better cut them to 20 miles. Reduce the carrier's salary 
to $800 or $900 per annum, and thereby give the rural district better 
mail all the year. Our carrier here can cover a 30-mile route on dry 
yore roads, but he has to keep more horses and can't give as good 


ce, 

Talk about economizing if you must, but don't undertake to do it by 
9 the Rural Mail Service. he farmer would not object to 
paying a higher rate on ee mail matter, because he es that 
this class mall is handled too cheaply. He doesn't care so much for 
the price, but he wants his mall every day regularly, and the only way 
to accomplish this is to shorten the routes. 

If you want to see a man go in the air—to use ag Bie" ust 
tell him his mail route has been changed so that he will served from 
another post office than the one where he does his banking and other 
business. Just think of taking away from a family a thing that the 
have learned to beleve to be their 3 of having their mall 
e to them right at their door from what they consider their 
own town. 

We have families living as far as 5 miles out that when the recent 

nge went into effect they told us to k their mail in the office and 
we will call for it, we don’t want our mail to come to Lacona. Some 
have taken boxes, and others are going to drop thelr daily papers on 
account that they are 24 hours old when received. 

There are so many arguments against recent changes and in favor 
of shorter routes that it would take a great deal of time to cover the 
whole ground in connection with the matter. 

It is being claimed that there is no discrimination against certain 
towns and post offices. Take, for instance, the town of Milo, Iowa, 
which had prior to the recent canje only three rural routes, and the 
little town of Lacona had five; now Lacona still retains her number and 
acquired 8 to 9 miles of Milo’s most valuable territory, and Milo lost 
one route, leaving two, to Lacona five. Milo is located in and sur- 
rounded by a nice level country, while Lacona is located in and sur- 
rounded by a rough hilly country. 

One Lacona route comes within 8 miles of Milo on one side and 
Indianola as miles on the west side. If that doesn’t place this ofice 
back in the fourth class it will be very 5 

The aster in Des Moines claims that these recent changes are a 
fine thing and Oh Vergy acm alpen t as soon as we learn to take 
our medicine. (I don't know who told him to ) 
He also thinks that the country ee are n because 
they recommended the change. en, there is one that did not. Most 
emphatically no. - 
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Whatever you do, work for the shorter route, and all the proposed 
changes should be thoroughly investigated before being ordered. 
Very truly, yours, 
W. B. DURHAM, 
Postmaster. 


$ TRURO, Iowa, December 28, 1915. 

We, the citizens of Truro and surrounding vicinity, very much regret 
and protest against the rerouting of the rural mail system. 

One route has been discontinued. A route coming through our town 
from the north and others from the west carry our heaviest mall to 
other towns. The routes are lengthened so that it is impossible to get 
good service. We feel that it is an injustice to the rural community 
surrounding Truro. 

Therefore we petition you to use your influence to have it reconsidered 
and Sn so that it will best serve the patrons of our town and 
county. 

(Signed by about 300 persons.) 


Wavkep, Iowa, October 1, 1915. 
Hon. C. C. DOWELL, 
Seventh Congressional District, Washington, D. C. 

TloNoRABLE Sin: We, the undersigned patrons of rural route No. 2, 
being now served from the Waukee post office, learning that the said 
route is to be so chan as to be served from the Adel post office, 
respectfully ask that, if possible, you consider our objections to the 
8 e for the following reasons; 

First. majority of us are much closer to Waukee, do our banking 
and general trading there, and often find it way convenient at times 
to call at the Waukee post office for our mail, when in town, which is 
often of considerable Importance. 

Second. Most of us now have our mail delivered in boxes at our 
farms, whereas if the contemplated change is made in route some of 
us would have to go from one-fourth to one-half mile to some corner 
or crossroads for our mail. 

Third. In case of storms or impassable roads or other causes where 
carrier is unable to make the route, many of us could go to Waukee 
and get our mail, whereas the distance to Adel is such that we could 
not do 80. 

Fourth, Coon River would be between the proposed route and Adel, 
which, in case of high water, would make it impossible for vehicles to 
cross the bottom for days at a time, as it has been in the 

(Signed by about persons.) 
WAUKEE, Iowa, October 1, 1915. 


Hon, C. C. DOWELL. 

Dean Sm: In offering this Bod for your consideration, we would 
emphasize objection 4 petition relative to the Coon River, which 
again rose at Adel to such 2 725 as to make it dangerous and almost 
impassable, since we started this Uy sages 

e have about seven-eighths of the patrons of route No. 2 attached 
to this petition. Those that did not si it admit they get no 
better service, but do their banking and trading at Adel. 

Hoping this will receive your favorable consideration, 

Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN LEWELLYN,. 


Dattas Center, Iowa, October 5, 1915. 


To the honorable POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We, the Panther Cooperative Association of Patrons of Route No. 3. 
out of Dallas Center, hereby peat against the change that is to be 
peon cutting us off from the las Center post office and attaching us 

o Adel. 

There has been expended over $5,000 on the route between Panther, 
Iowa, and Dallas Center, and we believe that this route is much better 
than the proposed route frem Adel. 

The proposed route from Adel, ssing over eager es where 
in wintertime the roads are impassable, and we are afraid much of the 
time we will be unable to get our mail over the proposed new road from 


Adel to Panther store. 
Respectfully, (Signed by about 35 persons.) 


ANKENY, Iowa, October 29, 1915, 
Hon, C. C. DOWELL, 
Congressman from Seventh District of Iowa—Des Moines. 

Dean Sin: We, the undersigned, being patrons of Rural Delivery 
Routes Nos. 1 and 2, out of Ankeny, Polk County, Iowa, do hereby 
most respectfully and emphatically protest against the proposed con- 
solidation of these two routes, and the proposal to mst d the mail over 
said proposed consolidated route by automobile. Our o 8 to this 
consolidation is based on the fact that during a large part of the winter 
months and during the rainy season of the spring it will be impossible, 
owing to the condition of the roads, for the carrier to make his trip 
with an automobile over this route with any degree of regularity, 
thereby delaying our mail service and at times discontinuing it alto- 
gether. We would further call your attention to the fact that owing 
to the length of this proposed consolidated route, it would be impos- 
sible for a carrier to make the trip in a day by means of horses. We 
therefore are asking you to use your influence against this proposed 
change and to present this protest to the proper authorities at Wash- 


on. 

(Petition for Route No. 2 same as above.) 

(Route No. 1, signed by about 50 persons; Route No. 2, signed by 
about 180 persons.) 

INDIANOLA, IOWA, October 25, 1915, 
Hon. Cassius C. DOwELL: 

We, the undersigned patrons of rural route No. 4, Indianola, Iowa 
having been informed that a change in schedule of that rural ma 
route will take effect November 1, 1915, and that the route, when 
changed, will either cut off or impair greatly the satisfactory mail 
delivery service which we have enjoyed for 14 years, respectfully ask 
you to take up the subject with the rural-service division of the Post 
Office Department and request them to allow the route to continue on 
the old schedule. Except go west 80 rods on south line of section 6, 
then north one-half mile, then cast n mile to old schedule. 

(Signed by about 40 persons.) 


New VIRGINIA, Iowa, October 30, 1915. 
Hon. Cassius C. DOWELL, 
Des Moines, Josca. 

Dran Sm: I wish to enter a protest against the change that has 
been made in our rural delivery service. And I voice the sentiment of 
the poopie in general in this country. The routes haye been lengthened, 
making it impossible for the carriers to make the rounds in bad 
weather. You know the condition of the Warren Coun 
weather, And I trust you will use your influence to 
made in the near future that will give us better service. 

Yours, yery truly, 


roads in bad 
ave a change 


HarLow MILES. 


PATTERSON, Iowa, Norember 9, 1915. 


FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We the undersigned are now patrons of the Patterson 
t office, and wesare writing you a protest against being put on the 
interset routes on December 1, 1915. We do our trading here at Pat- 
terson and come here, the majority of us, almost daily and can get our 
mail when here, and we seldom go to Winterset. 
(Signed by about 30 persons.) 


PATTERSON, Iowa, Norember 9, 1915. 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Division of Rural Mails, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We the undersigned are now patrons of the Winterset and 
St. Charles post offices, and we petition your honorable body to permit 
us to receive our mail from the post ofice at Patterson, Iowa. ? 

(Signed by about 20 persons.) 
WOODWARD, Iowa, December 29, 1915, 


Hon, Cassius C. DOWELL, 
Representative from the Seventh R District, 


es Moines, Jowa: 

We the undersigned patrons of rural route No. 2, Woodward, Iowa, 
some months ago titioned the Postmaster General for a change in 
part of the route of carrier No. 2, from Woodward, by which said car- 
rier would, by leaving the present route at the middie of the west line 
of section 36 and going in either direction around section 1, Des Moines 
Township, Dallas ga Iowa, and the south half of section 36, Peo- 
ples Township, Boone County, Iowa, give 12 families front-door mall 
service, which families at present are one-quarter to three-quarters of a 
mile from their mail boxes. : 

We feel that in rejecting our petition the Postmaster General did not 
fully understand the merits of our petition, and feel that if this is 
awarded us we are receiving only what we are fairly entitled to. z 

We desire your earnest support and assistance in this matter. 

(Signed by 12 persons.) 


Coro Savincs BANK, 
Coro, Iowa, February 5, 1916. 


Hon. C. C. DOWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: At the request of Mr. J. D. Lounsberry, one of our farmer 
friends, who circulated the inclosed petition, we are forwarding same 
to you. This petition is signed by representative farmers and business 
men of this community, the larger part of the signers being farmers who 
are affected by the change in mail service. I can assure you that there 
is gonos dissatisfaction with the change in mail routes at this point, 
and anything you may do to help relieve the situation will be appre- 
ciated the patrons here, 

ours, very truly, C. W. Tann, Cashier, 
Colo, Iowa, February 5, 1916, 
Hon, C. C. DOWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str; We, the undersigned voters of Story County, patrons of the 
Colo, Iowa, post office, and business men of the town of Colo, respect- 
fully request that you use your influence to have the Postmaster General 
reconsider his order to abandon one rural route out of Colo, Iowa. 

Considerable time and money have been spent to get the route roads 
in good condition, a number of patrons of the office and customers of 
the town are forced to get their mail elsewhere, making it inconvenient 
for the patron as well as being a detriment to the town. The rural 
mail service from Colo was entirely satisfactory prior to the change, 
but under the new arrangement many patrons who have received their 
mail from the Colo office for P Agee iv: close to Colo, are compelled 
to get their mail on the Nevada routes or not have their mail delivered. 
Many are refusing to have their address changed on account of doing 
all their other business in Colo, and call for their mail at the office. 
Under these circumstances the new arrangement is found unsatisfactory 
and we herein yoice our urgent protest against the change. 

(About 225 persons.) 

These protests have all been filed with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and, so far as I know, have resulted in no changes by the 
department from the original plan. These protests are not made 
without cause. Neither are they made because of any disposition 
on the part of the signers to criticize or object to an economical 
administration of the affairs of this department. But they are 
made because of an honest belief, and because of evidence upon 
which to base this belief, that they can not and will not receive 
efficient service under the present change of the rural routes, 

In addition to the complaints I have referred to, which are 
conclusive in showing the absolute failure of this reorganization 
plan, there is one other distinct protest which applies to many 
of the changes made by the department. I refer to the arbi- 
trary change by the department of the post office address of 
many patrons of these routes. To illustrate, one town in my 
district had but one rural route of about 24 miles in length, 
which circled about the little town. The recent change by the 
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departinent took this route from this little town and trans- 
ferred it to a town some miles away, thus changing the post- 
office nddress of the citizens living about the town. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I only have just a few moments. 

Mr. sTEENERSON. I will give the gentleman more time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want to know the name of the town? 

Mr. DOWELL. The town is Orillia, Iowa. I want to say to 
the gentleman there are a number of places in the district I 
have the honor to represent where the post-office address of 
persons has been changed from the town near which they live— 

sometimes at the very edge of the town—to one some miles 
away. 

Under similar circumstances, this change of post-office ad- 
dress has occurred in many places, as is shown in these petitions 
and protests. And these citizens are not permitted to get their 
mail from the town or village they are contributing to build up 
and support. 

It is the numerous communities which make up this great Re- 
public of ours, and it should be the aim and purpose of every 
department of the Government to cultivate and encourage the 
building up and improvement of these communities. 

The taking away of the rural route from these communities, 
and the changing of the post-office address to a city or town many 
miles away has a tendency to destroy the community interest, 
and the people have the right to protest against any system or 
plan which has a tendency to destroy this community interest. 
And they have the right to protest against the arbitrary change 
of their post-office address from the town they are helping to 
build up and improve. Every individual, I believe, is and 
ought to be loyal to his own community, and I am proud to 
know that these petitions and protests maintain this loyalty. 

In conclusion let me say that the farmers have the right to 
insist that the Post Office Department in fixing these routes 
give to them the same consideration that is given to the mer- 
chant or the man living in the city. This is all they ask, and 
this they are entitled to receive. And I maintain that a fair 
consideration of these petitions and protests and the facts pre- 
sented therein will restore the rural routes to where they were 
prior to the present change and will restore to them a good and 
satisfactory service. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to print therein the petitions to which 
I referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with those gentle- 
men who are troubled by their constituents about routes; but, as 
I remarked a while ago, gentlemen ought to be patient about 
these changes. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowrrz] knows 
that there are many thousands of routes in the United States, 
and that there has been an adjustment of seven or eight thou- 
sand of those routes in the interest of the public, as the depart- 
ment believes, and a saving of an amount of money that enables 
ithe administration to say that rural routes can be conducted for 
four and a half million dollars less than heretofore. But the 
committee are not willing to make a reduction in this service. 
They have not done so. We fix the sum at $53,000,000. ‘The 
gentleman ought to know that with all of these routes that the 
readjustment can not be made in every State at once. He is 
complaining of Iowa. Let us see what the facts say about that 
State. Here is a statement showing by States the extension of 
the rural route service from March 1, 1913, to November 8, 
1915, and the discontinuance and curtailment of routes: 
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There is not a change of more than 5 miles in a particular 
route from any of these towns as reported by the department. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. . 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The report only brings it down to November 
8. I would like to know why you stop at that date? 

Mr. MOON. That was about the beginning of the time of this 
Congress, Reports could not have been made very much later. 

Mr. RAMSETER. In my district there were 16 routes dis- 
continued and 68 extended, and nearly all of that was done 
since November 8. 

Mr. MOON. Possibly that may be so. Now, as I said before, 
here is the readjustment after the beginning of this Congress. 
There is the letter from the department saying that they are 
proposing to réadjust, not only once but twice, so as to make 
these matters entirely satisfactory to you. Do you think that 
all routes can be adjusted in five or six weeks? Gentlemen 
should learn some measure of patience about this matter. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman contend that a discon- 
tinuance or extension of a route can be made by following the 
maps in the office and without sending an inspector over the 
routes? 

Mr. MOON. Of course, I do not contend that a route that has 
not been inspected could be so laid out by blue prints in the 
office, and the fact is that there has not such a thing been done, 
no matter what any gentleman says here. Those routes have, 
every one of them, been inspected time and again. It may be 
true that after the inspection was made and the diagram of that 
route made that some changes were made in it without a rein- 
spection. That is perhaps the cause of complaint of some of you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; you would not yield to me a while ago. 
I would be glad to yield to you if you had yielded to me then. 

Now, it would be impossible for the department to make all 
of these readjustments at once. Of course everybody is more 
or less dissatisfied with changes, or somebody is more or less 
dissatisfied with changes on routes. Now, if you gentlemen 
will go down to the department and file your complaint, as 
many of you have done, in due time an inspector will be sent 
there to ascertain whether you are correct in your contention 
or not, and if you are, the matter will be remedied, and if it 
requires a second inspection to do it that will also be granted. 

You heard a letter from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General read, in which he explained the manner in which the 
adjustment had been done in one congressional district in Mich- 
igan, and how entirely satisfactory it was, and how much money, 
had been saved by reason of it. Now, that will occur with you all 
in due time. I do not blame you for talking here for home 
consumption on that matter, but we are transacting a little 
business in this House on that question, and you have to wait 
and haye patience. You can not have this change all at once, 
These routes will be adjusted. You will be attended to in time, 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not talking for home consumption; 
I am asking for information. We have 32 protests in the Post 
Office Department now, and I hope they will be around and 
inspect the routes. But I do know from information I have 
from my district that there has not been a single route inspected 
within a year. 


Mr. MOON. It does not need it within a year. Does not the 
gentleman understand that an intelligent official does not have to 
inspect a route every year? There was an inspection made 
when the route was laid out, and there was another inspection 
when the route was put in, in order to readjust the trouble. 
Those routes are all inspected. Even if a part of them had been 
changed from the blue print, and it has brought trouble, that 
can be corrected by an inspection as soon as the inspectors can 
get to it, as the department says. When you explain these 
matters to your constituents I do not think you will be troubled 
further with it. I know you have done all you could, and if 
there is a complaint you have put it right. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. MOON. And the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard] 
is in a little trouble the same as you have been in—maybe more 
trouble. But I am satisfied they are going to be treated exactly 
as they have been treated in Michigan, when they get to them. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is true, as the gentleman says, there has 
been a good deal of trouble with the adjustment in the State 
of Georgia than in the States of these other gentlemen. 

Mr. MOON. Georgia is the worst State as far as that is con- 
cerned. They have been raising so much corn and cotton on the 
old roads that they had to go through cotton fields there to estab- 
lish a new route. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. They have had to pick cotton 
there in order to get through with the mails. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. And they were so anxious to make money on the 
cotton after the readjustment that they put the old roads into 
cotton fields. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is no complaint on that. It is just the 
activity of the department to give efficient service. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
there has been no complaint in the State of Georgia? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman did not understand me correctly. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howarp] has complained 
more than all of you put together. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understood the gentleman from Georgia 
to say that Georgia had not complained. 

Mr. MOON. Georgia has complained. 
will be looked after. Just be patient. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene]. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
talk a little on the rural free delivery, and especially the rural 
free delivery in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
The first notice that was received of any change in the rural 
delivery in the district came on the 22d day of November, when 
I was called by telephone and informed that there had been a 
notice of a change of the Rural Free Delivery Service in the 
town of Somerset, which is located on the west side of Taunton 
River opposite the city of Fall River, where I reside, and that 
the carrier had been notified that his services would be no 
longer required, giving him notice that changes to be effected 
there would go into operation on the 30th day of November. 

I made some inquiries as to what was being done, as I had 
not previously heard anything about it, and the postmaster of 
Somerset did not know anything about these changes until he 
got the official notice, nor did the carrier know anything about 
it. To this day the carrier has never received any notice except 
the one which he received from the postmaster at Somerset. 
The department never sent any notice to this carrier that he 
was to be retired. He received the cold-blooded notice from the 
postmaster that on the 30th day of November his service would 
no longer be required. 

Now, what did they do with the town of Somer, et—a town 
that has grown rapidly, as shown by percentage of growth, 
more than any other town in my district outside, of course, of 
the city in which I live, which has grown still more rapidly? 

The division of that town was made by going through what is 
ealled Center Street and taking all postal territory north of 
Center Street and placing it under rural free-delivery carrier 
in the town of Dighton, and further notice was given that all 
mails in this section of Somerset would be sent to the Dighton 
post office. All territory south of Center Street was taken from 
Somerset and placed in the town of Swansea, and notice was 
given that on and after November 30 the carrier from Swansea 
would bring from Swansea the letters addressed to those individ- 
uals, who had received for more than 12 years, since the Rural 


All of you gentlemen 


Free Delivery Service was established, their mail from the town 
of Somerset, where they reside. 

Now, Somerset has some important business interests. Some 
of the business men had their letterheads prepared and pro- 
ceeded to do business under the advantages that they obtained 
from the successful carrying on of the rural carrier service and 
the increased service of the parcel post. They felt that that 
service would be a permanent aid in the successful establish- 
ment of business, which would give to themselves and their 
families more of the comforts of life than they had formerly en- 
jJoyed. The people living in the country towns were thereby 
encouraged to establish various lines of business, and they pro- 
ceeded to do this, because in that way they could earn a little 
better living than they had been having the opportunity to ob- 
tain by reason of work on their farms. 

That change of the Rural Free Delivery Service came as a 
surprise to me. I was compelled to say in answer to inquirers, 
“TI absolutely know nothing about it.” My constituents were 
calling me constantly over the telephone and telling me what 
was happening all over the district. Later in the day the people 
from South Westport called me up and told me they had re- 
ceived notice that their office was to be changed, and that their 
delivery was to be practically destroyed and made useless, 
They said, We are going to hold a public meeting down in the 
village of South Westport to-night, and we would like to have 
you attend that meeting.” They said, We will send up an 
automobile for you.” I do not happen to own one. They said, 
“ We will take you down and bring you back.” 

I went down, and when I arrived there I found, in a nice little 
Quaker meetinghouse, a number of infuriated citizens, who 
met there and related to me their sorrows and troubles over 
these rural free delivery changes. My friend and colleague 
from the sixteenth district [Mr. WatsH] was affected like 
myself, because some people in his district, which immediately 
adjoins mine, were affected by the changes that were made as 
to the delivery of their mail. 

After we arrived there there was some considerable talk 
among the citizens as to the disadvantages under which they 
would suffer by the proposed changes, and there were some 
tural free delivery carriers there. Some of the gentlemen said: 
“Let us call on the rural free delivery carriers to tell us how 
this affects us and what their position will be.” I presided 
at the meeting, and I said: “ Why, you do not want to call on 
these carriers, They are in the executive department of this 
Government, and if they tell what they know they will probably 
get themselves into trouble. But, thank God, I am a free 
Representative of the people, and I am under no obligation to 
the Executive department. I am a part of the legislative de- 
partment, and I can say what I please and do whatever I 
please, because I am responsible to the people I represent and 
not subject to official dictation.” 

The citizens present explained very fully the unfortunate 
predicament in which they would be placed and the great finan- 
cial loss to which they would be subjected, and finally, after 
the situation had been talked over and my eloquent friend here 
on my right [Mr. Watsx], who can talk much more eloquently 
than I can, had told these people what we would try to do for 
them, I said I would send a dispatch to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, telling the department what the situation was, and we 
would see if we could get any kind of response from the 
department, I will read to you the dispatch which I sent that 
night after I arrived home and before I went to bed at mid- 
night. This is the dispatch that I sent: 


ned ‘until an investigation can be ma 5 


de. 

usiness interests b, 
I shall be in Washington on December 2, and / hn te confer with sou 
upon the vital 

Now, at South Westport there happened to be one woman 
who was secretary of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and a number of other affiliated organizations, and she 
stated that she had sent out herself personally nearly 800 let- 
ters during the last year, and had received 800 replies that came 
back to South Westport, and that under the change, as proposed 
by this route, their conveniences would practically be destroyed. 
Several gentlemen, under the inspiration of the Rural Free 
Delivery Service and the advantages which they had enjoyed, 
had established the business of selling young chickens—mind 
you, this route had been in operation for 16 years—and they 
had sold over 17,000 chicks annually that had been sent out 
by means of the parcel post and also under the advantages 
of Rural Free Delivery Service, and besides the chicks thousands 
upon thousands of dozens of eggs; and under the change made 
by this proposition their mail facilities would be very seriously 
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disturbed. I just heard the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads tell Members to be patient. You 
can not be patient when you get notices throughout your entire 
district that in eight days they are going to tear the postal 
facilities in your district all to pieces, so far as rural delivery 
is concerned. You can not be patient when your carriers are 
notified that in eight days their services will be dispensed 
with—not in consequence of notices sent to the carriers them- 
selves, but notices sent to the post office, where the postmaster 
simply tells the carriers that they are to be discharged. Some 
of the carriers had bought automobiles, and now that they have 
been removed from the service they have the machines on their 
hands, and in many cases they have families to support without 
any means of permanent employment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not this change was brought about by the improvement of 
the highways in this district? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The highways in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent have always been 
good. Some of them possibly are not yet put in the condition 
that they ought to be. Massachusetts is a progressive State, 
and we are constantly improving in everything that we can. 
But let me tell you straight—and what I tell you is the fact— 
that the people who live in these country towns, who for from 
12 to 16 years have had service once a day and have had the 
enjoyment of these privileges, feel that they are entitled to 
them, and they feel, furthermore, that when they come up 
to the city in which I live and where most of them trade and 
find that we get four and five deliveries a day, while we do 
not pay any more toward the support of the Government pro- 
portionately than they do, they feel that to deprive them of 
these rights is an outrage upon them. Furthermore, the 
changes that were made took from them the evening paper 
that was of as much value to them as the mail. By the change 
they would get the evening paper the next day. One gentleman 
was asked if they could not read it then. He replied, “ We 
farmers work all day, and we could not read it until the next 
night, and then the day had gone by, the paper was old, and 
was of no value in a live community. They wanted the daily 
paper that gave them the market reports every night, so that 
they would be prepared to know what price they should ask 
for the goods that they send out in the morning mail.” 

This change in the district that I represent has so thoroughly 
demoralized nearly every route in the district that nobody gets 
a service that is worth counting as a convenience at all. 

Mr. MOON. I want to ask if the roads in the gentleman's 
district are of such a character that an automobile could make 
a trip of 85 miles and back and give the service to the people 
to which they are entitled? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes; but there are many 
places in my district that are not so situated that you can do 
that, and there are plenty of places in my district that could 
be reached that are not, although petitions for extensions have 
remained many months at the department without any con- 
sideration or report. 

Mr. MOON. You would not object to any rural delivery 
system, however long the route might be, by which your mails 
could be delivered and you could have a proper and efficient 
service for your people? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; but we have not the 
service now, and the people are deprived of the good service 
they have long enjoyed by the rash and hasty action of the 
department, 

Mr. MOON. You would not object if you had it so adjusted? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I would want to see what 
the adjustment was before I would think of indorsing it. All 
this humbug does not amount to anything. : 

Mr. MOON. Is not the trouble about the whole thing largely 
due to the fact that in the readjustment of the service, while it 
may be disturbed temporarily until there can be a full and com- 
plete readjustment, there will be a reduction of the number of 
carriers. Is not that the trouble? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. No; and before I get 
through I will tell the gentleman something. 

Mr, MOON. Will the gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That is not the fact, and 
I will prove it to you in a few moments. 

Now, the department without investigation, on the strength 
of the trouble that these people made in that little Quaker 
meetinghouse, changed the service to suit those people that com- 
plained, but in doing so they overturned all the other routes in 
the town. There was the greatest disturbance you ever saw. 


The people said to me, Here, you went down to South West- 
port where those folks held a meeting and you fixed it for them. 
See if you can not fix it for use.” I said, “I will try, I will 
tell you what I will do.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I shall need more time 
than that. I have not begun yet. 

Mr. MOON. I will give the gentleman some time if he 
needs it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I want to tell you some- 
thing about the conditions. In addition to the rural free- 
delivery service at the town of Westport, we have rural free- 
delivery service at South Westport. There is also rural free- 
delivery service at North Westport and other parts of the town 
unprovided for. The citizens of the central town of Westport 
sent me a number of letters which I filed with the department. 
Each one of those letters explained the situation as it really 
was. I sent those letters to the department, telling them how 
ridiculous it was to change rural free-delivery routes without 
an investigation. The department told me they had changed 
them on their route map in the office. They told me that when 
I called at the department in December last. They had the 
route maps out and showed me. They said, “Here is where 
your route goes.” I said, “I don't want to be bothered with 
anything of that kind. Send a man on to the ground and let 
him see what is there.” Now, let us see what happened after- 
wards. I had a number of letters which I filed. They had no 
more effect than it would have to throw a pail of water out of 
the window. They never paid any attention at all to those let- 
ters. I present here a copy of letter from a gentleman who 
had established a business in the town of Westport: _ 

(John Allen poultry farm. Rhode Island Reds, The best business 
breed. Established 1901.) 
Westport, Mass., February 2, 1916—8 a. m. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


Drar Sin: This letter, if placed in my mail box before 11 a. m., 
will be taken to South Westport to “spend the day” and also to 
3 poena the night,” leaving for New 
m g. 

“Onder the former schedule the letter would leave Westport (from 
my box) at 2 p. m. same day as mailed and reach New York before it 
now leaves Westport. 

Mind you, he had to mail his letters three hours earlier than 
under the former schedule in order that the mail might slum- 
ber at South Westport all the afternoon and all night in order 
that the carrier might take the mail from South Westport at 
8.30 o’clock a. m. the next day. 


Will you please insist that this particular route be at once read- 
justed so that all patrons may be served justly? As it now stands 
part of the route gets cream and over half gets skim milk. 


Yours, truly, JOHN ALLEN. 


Now, that is the way the routes are generally througħout my 
district. Some of them get pretty good service. The people of 
South Westport waked up very quickly, and they found that if 
they did not bestir themselves they would be just exactly where 
the town of Westport now is. And some of the people of the 
town of Westport who were at the meeting that night said, If 
they make these changes, we shall be just where South Westport 
is by the changes the department has already made.“ It empha- 
sizes the fact that changes can not be properly made without 
proper investigation and inspection. 

So there is the situation. Those are the real facts as they 
exist. Sixty-six different box holders stated that they were 
in the same position as Mr. Allen was. 

I sent the letter of Mr. John Allen to the department, and here 
I have the department’s reply: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 7, 1916. 


ord at 8.30 a. m. to-morrow 


Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
House of Representatives. 
Mx Dran Mr. Greene: In reply to your letter of the 4th instan 
5 communication addressed you by Mr. John Allen, o 
Westport, S., protesting against the ce afforded patrons of 
former route No. 1 from that office, but now served from South West- 
port, and requesting that the situation be remedied, I beg to state that 
this matter is to be made the basis of personal investigation by a repre- 
sentative of the department. 
Sincerely, yours, Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
Now, friends say, “that is all right,’ but the “all right” 
part would have been if it had been done before they did the 
damage. These people are suffering now for the lack of a 
proper mail service. The chairman of the committee has 
said in his remarks here, Why are you not patient?” I say, 
why was not the Post Office Department a little patient, instead 
of destroying the usefulness of every route in the district 
eight days before we assembled here, and doing that without 
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conferring with me, without conferring with a single patron, 
without trying to see what the effect would be? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIB®. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
he wants us to understand that the Post Office Department in 
the past, in order to economize in the rural free delivery of 
the Government, has taken down the map of certain townships 
and counties and simply marked out the routes in the office 
without sending an inspector out to see what the effect of that 
action would be? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will state this: That 
every rural free delivery route in my district, and I have been 
a Member of this House for more than 17 years, was estab- 
lished by capable inspectors, and in many cases I accom- 
panied the inspector when the routes were established, and 
those routes were established for the purpose of allowing the 
people who lived in these county towns to have their mail go 
out of their towns in season to give them the practical advan- 
tages of modified city delivery; and now there is no advantage 
in the propositions to which they have been subjected, because 
the routes have been altered without personal inspection, nor 
has an attempt to provide convenient mail connections been 
undertaken. ‘That is the point. The fact is the department 
has not a supply of experienced inspectors to do this work. 
They are now map examiners in the department. They have 
dismissed nll of the experienced inspectors they had up in my 
section of the country. Let me give you an actual illustration. 
One of the inspectors that lives in my district, who has been 
80 yenrs in the service and was a very capable man, was called 
upon one day by a committee that was looking around to find 
some holes where they could put some new men‘in as inspectors, 
They called upon him and said, “ Now, look here, we want you 
to resign.” He said, What for?” and they said. You have 
disobeyed the rules of the department.” He asked them in what 
particular, and stated that he had been in the service for 30 
years, and was not aware of having broken any rules. They 
said to him that on a certain day he had investigated an office 
in North Dighton. He said, “ Yes,” that he had; and they then 
said that in that investigation of the office there was one letter 
in the free delivery that had been there longer than the regu- 
lations of the department required and that he failed to report 
that the letter was in the general delivery. 

He replied, “I can explain some of the circumstances in 
regard to that. The North Dighton office had been broken into 
twice, and I had been down there to investigate, and when it 
was broken into the second time I was sent for post haste to 
go down there to see if I could not find some evidence on which 
I could trail the robbers that broke into the office and opened 
the safe. I went there and went through the office solely for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence regarding the robbery, and, as 
I had other important employment, did not make a special in- 
spection of the general delivery that day.” They then said to 
him that that was a violation of the rules of the department, 
and that he could either tender his resignation or that they 
would recommend his removal for inefliciency. The man said, 
“T have been in the service for 30 years, and I would rather 
retain my reputation than to be recorded dismissed, and I will 
resign and leave the service.” Of course that made a place for 
somebody else, just what they were looking for. They had a 
committee of three, a smelling committee, that came up from 
Washington to smell around, and they smelled out all of the 
post-office inspectors in the State of Massachusetts, competent 
men, capable of establishing rural free delivery routes, capable 
of examining post offices and deciding when improvements 
should be made, and in every way capable for the transaction 
of public business. 

RMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman. I 
knew these post-office inspectors; and I have known them for 
years. They were all capable of doing good business, this man 
especially, for he had been efficient in every way. I speak from 
knowledge, because I was the postmaster of my city from 
1881 to 1885. My father was the postmaster from 1875 to 1881, 
and when his health failed I was selected as his successor and 
held the office until 1885; and then 22 days after Grover 
Cleveland became President of the United States my term of 
office expired and I stepped out—glad to do it. But I came 
back again in 1898 as , and during all that time, the 
post office being right across the street from my office, and being 
familiar with all of the men who held the office, I was in and 
out there; and I claim to be an expert in post-office business. 


I know something about it. The postmaster that I recom- 
mended nine years ago will, within a very few days, turn the 
office over to his Democratic successor, leaving behind him a 
record that will compare favorably with any record made by 
any man in the post office from Maine to California, from New 
York to San Francisco. 

His term expired last December, and he has been ready to 
retire when his successor is prepared to qualify. I do not find 
any fault, for I believe in changing these political offices when 
we change political parties [applause], and I shall be ready to 
make the changes next year, when we get back Into power, and 
I will help to do it if I am alive and have my health. I believe 
in letting officials serve until their term is completed. The post 
offices in my district have been absorbed, wiped out; carriers 
discharged without reason, and the service, according to the tes- 
timony given by the parties themselves, and the Rural Free 
Delivery Service is largely good for nothing as at present car- 
ried out. 

I have another letter here from a gentleman which I received 
a few days since, He has written me a number of letters, and 
I have filed them with the department, but found that they were 
not very effective. He wanted to know what else he could do, 
and I said I did not know. He then asked me if I wanted a pe- 
tition sent, and I said, No; there would be no use of a peti- 
tion. It would be simply a waste of time.” Here is what he 
sent me: 

SOMERSET, Mass. (our real address), February 8, 1916. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GREENE: On behalf of the citizens of Somerset 
I wish to extend hearty thanks for TO kind help in calling attention 
at Washington to our disturbed mail service. We do and always shall 
appreciate your unremitting efforts on our behalf. 

To show that we have by no means gree up hope of having our 
rural free-delivery route returned to us before long. I am inclosing a 
pees signed by 235 patrons of our rural free-delivery route. Will you 

good enough to hand the same to Mr. BURLESON and assure him 
that Somerset wishes beyond all things to keep its name on the postal 
map of Massachusetts? 

Very truly, yours, ERNEST Conn, Secretary. 

To-day Somerset is unknown as a postal center. The post- 
master has had his business taken away from him. The one 
rural free-delivery route has been split up in pieces and passed 
over to two other towns without reason, without excuse, with- 
out any charge against the rural free-delivery carrier, without 
any charge that he has been negligent, but with a spirit which 
I fail to understand, as I have said very plainly. I do fail to 
understand how any post-office department in the civilized 
country of the United States, made up of men born in the last 
half century or within the last century, can so distinctly go 
into a proposition as to disturb a satisfactory mail route for 
what they say is the purpose of saving the paltry sum of 
$5,000,000. When I was postmaster, and I was postmaster for 
one term and part of another until I was called down here, 
as I have said, I always found that when the people had the 
conveniences they wanted and needed they did not try to see 
whether the Post Office Department was paying or not; and 
I think to-day that out of the 100,000,000 people of the country 
there is hardly a man among them who cares whether the Post 
Office Department pays or does not pay. 

They are very much more concerned in being provided with 
good service, so that in case of emergency, extreme sickness, 
or death they shall have the opportunity to have a prompt 
delivery of letters that they deposit in the post offices of the 
country or in street letter boxes in cities or in rural free-delivery 
boxes in the country. 

The people who have their chosen Representatives in this 
building do not want their Postal Service hampered by unjust 
interference with their rights and privileges by orders from 
their official servants who temporarily occupy positions of execu- 
tive authority. The executive departments have their limita- 
tions. But they should understand they are not the law- 
making power, but they are to execute the laws created by the 
Congress and approved by the President. 

The Post Office Service has grown to wonderful proportions. 
It is of immense value. It is more valuable to-day than it ever 
was, and when the people are deprived of the privileges that 
they once enjoyed and that they have especially enjoyed during 
the last 15 or 16 years, when they are ruthlessly deprived and 
wronged in their service, they are indignant, and so indignant 
that when they come to vote next November they will not 
blame the Representatives for losing their routes, because they 
realize that my colleagues and myself have tried to have their 
privileges restored. I will put in the Recorp and now ask per- 
: ission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by putting in the 
routes that have been changed and the methods of change and 
the destruction of the carriers. Now, I will bring you a little 
illustration of one of my towns where a carrier was obliged to 
give up on account of ill health. The department had no sub- 
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stitute in line to put in his place. I sent one carrier who had 
been thrown out in the cold by reason of changes in another 
part of the district and he was assigned to duty temporarily, but 
his service was continuous. He has performed the work satis- 
factorily, but now the department has begun an examination 
to fill a vacancy there, notwithstanding this carrier, who had 
given good service when thrown out of employment by this 
unwise consolidation of postal districts. He is liable now to 
be thrown out entirely and a civil-service examination held to 
fill the place he now holds as a ciyil-service employee. Why 
he could not just as well have continued his service where he 
is employed, although it is on a route different from that he 
carried originally, as to have some one come in there and take 
it entirely out of his hands, I do not know. I am at a loss to 
understand the methods of the department, but I believe that 
they have not realized the great growth of the Post Office De- 
partment, the great growth of the business of the department 
and the advantage there is in the prompt delivery of letters, in 
having them delivered without delay, and the advantage that is 
in a business aud social sense. 

These changes that have been made destroy the social centers, 
deprive the people particularly of receiving their correspond- 
ence promptly, and if anybody has any merchandise sent to 
them now where these routes have been changed, from business 
houses or elsewhere, they have to go and hunt up their missing 
packages and spend a day or two trying to find them, and 
then they have to pay extra postage to have their second-class 
mail forwarded. There is absolutely no excuse for this utter 
demoralization of the rural service in the district which I 
represent, and I take that as a fair sample that there is no 
excuse for it anywhere. Take the paltry sum of $5,000,000 to 
spread over the United States which they claim they save 
by this process, why it is not anything to be considered when 
the service is depreciated at all. Even if they save $5,000,000, 
people in small towns want their service. Maybe in some of 
the departments they may have men employed who do not 
appreciate the value of a letter, do not know anything about the 
real benefits of the service, but my constituents want good 
service. They have had the service for 16 years; and to have 
it demoralized by unwise action on the part of the Post Office 
Department is wrong in principle, and unless prompt action 
is taken to change existing conditions, the dissatisfaction of 
patrons of the Rural Free Delivery Service will continue to 
multiply with results that can only be prophesied but not fore- 
told. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.J] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, availing 
myself of the privilege granted me, I submit the following in- 
formation regarding other rural free delivery routes in my 
district: 

The city of Attleboro has four rural free delivery routes, and 
one rural free delivery route from Rehoboth has been trans- 
ferred to Attleboro and the Rehoboth carrier has been dis- 
missed. 

The rural free delivery route from Somerset was divided into 
two parts, one being transferred to Swansea and the other to 
Dighton. Somerset had excellent steam railroad facilities and 
ample mail service. No advantage to patrons accrued. 

The rural free deliyery route from Myricks was divided into 
two parts and the carrier was dismissed; one part going to 
Assonet and the other to Taunton. Myricks post office was 
located at the junction of two railroad divisions and its mail 
service was excellent. 

The rural free delivery route from Lakeville was transferred 
to and absorbed by Middleboro and the Lakeville carrier was 
dismissed. Lakeville post office is located opposite the railroad 
station and has good service. 

The rural free delivery service from East Norton was trans- 
ferred to Mansfield, many miles away, and the carrier was 
dismissed. 

The rural free delivery route from North Westport was 
changed and several patrons were deprived of the service. 

The rural free delivery routes from Westport and South 
Westport were changed and many patrons had their service 
very seriously affected by delays in the transmission of the 
mails, which have been previously alluded to. If any new 
territory has been supplied which would offset the demoraliza- 
tion and overturning of these routes I am not advised. This 
enumeration only the more strongly emphasizes the necessity 
of competent examination and investigation by post-office in- 
spectors before entering upon the campaign of destruction. 


There is one other important feature in the bill now under 
consideration—H. R. 1048 f—to which I invite attention, begin- 
ning with line 10, page 14 of said bill, at the words “And pro- 
vided further,” and continuing on lines 11, 12, 13, and 14 on 
said page 14. There were a number of cases in different parts 
of the United States where the letter carriers had been em- 
ployed to take letters from street letter boxes in cities and carry 
them to central post ollices at certain specified hours, so that 
the letters could be sent on outgoing mails and thereby business 
could be greatly facilitated. 

The Post Office Department determined that these letter car- 
riers, who were generally of the highest grade and were regu- 
larly enrolled as carriers and were entitled, under the law, to 
$1,200 per annum, were not carriers but were collectors, and 
the compensation was reduced to $1,000 per annum. The law 
does not provide for collectors. But these carriers were re- 
duced $200 each per annum and were informed that if they 
refused to accept this reduction of salary their services could 
be dispensed with. The work of carrying letters from street 
letter boxes to the post offices is as important as any other part 
of the Postal Service, and I am gratified that the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads have provided for correcting 
the injustice which a number of letter carriers have suffered by 
this arbitrary ruling of the Post Office Department. 

There were 3 such carriers employed in the city where I 
reside and 42 were employed in Boston, Mass., of which I have 
knowledge, and doubtless many elsewhere, who will receive the 
compensation of which they were unlawfully deprived by the 
passage of this bill. 

There are several bills now being considered by the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads that, it is promised, will be 
reported from that committee, which, if they are passed by the 
Congress and are approved by the President, will more clearly 
define the status of the Rural Free Delivery Service and its 
employees. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts never sees anything good in anybody or anything 
except himself and the Republican Party. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Oh, I have not mentioned 
the Republican Party. 

Mr. MOON. I know the gentleman did not, and that is just 
what I am going to say. The gentleman was asked 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And I am ready to talk 
now—— 

Mr. MOON. I am not yielding now. The gentleman was 
asked a few minutes ago whether these carriers were Republi- 
cans, and the gentleman said he did not know, and he did not 
care about that. Now, in Massachusetts with three straight 
Republican administrations and everything made Republican 
in the way of carriers, it seems to me that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ought to have known the political status of the 
carriers in his district, and if he does not know the facts in 
reference to the rural carriers better than he does the rural- 
delivery status, he does not know much about this matter 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I will say to the gentleman 
that the district I represent, in the city of which I was mayor 
for six years, I never knew either Democrats or Republicans, 
but they all voted for me and they vote for me now. There was 
no division in—— 

Mr. MOON. Of course if they all voted for the gentleman 
we know what they are even if he does not know. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. They do not, and the gen- 
tleman will find that out in the next election. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman states that he made 
a complaint about the first rural route that was disturbed and 
that the department came along and fixed that one up just like 
it ought to be, as they wanted it; and the result of that was 
it disarranged every other route. The gentleman ought to wait 
until they get to it and fix up the balance, because the depart- 
ment does not want to disarrange any of the gentleman’s routes 
or others and inconvenience the public. They want to arrange 
these routes for the convenience, as the letter of the depart- 
ment shows, of the Congressmen and the people, and 

Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. They want to do it now, but 
they did not then. 

Mr. MOON. They intended to do that and they have done it. 
The arrangement made in the gentleman's own district is up to 
the meeting of this Congress and shows the relative length of 
the route to be less than 5 miles between old routes and new 
in length. I asked the gentleman if he was not willing to con- 
cede or did not agree that where the Government could make a 
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route 30 or 40 miles long and save the cost of a carrier and do 
as efficient and as good service to the public as heretofore, 
whether it ought not to be done there, and he was not willing 
to answer. I know there are places where this new service is 
put that it ought not to be put in and ought to be taken out, but 
it takes time to do that. Now, I am going to ask unanimous con- 


sent to place in the Recorp—— 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield just for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Do I understand you to say that these will 
be corrected? 

Mr. MOON. I had read from the Clerk’s desk a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the department, from the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General, having this matter in charge, to the effect 
that as rapidly as possible it would be done in the immediate 
future, and that you would have not only one but two inspections, 
if necessary, to bring about the correction. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is that to be all through the system where 
the changes have been made? 

Mr. MOON. Every single place in the United States where 
there is a complaint. 

Now, in order that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
GREENE] may be correct, I will ask that the statement of the 
department showing the extension of rural routes ordered from 
March, 1913, to November 8, 1916, be included in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The following is the report: 

Statement showing by States extensions of rural service ordered from 
Mar. 4, 1913, to Nov. 8, 1915. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Old New Date 
Office. Route. | length. | length. | effective. 
1| 24.60 29.50 | Nov. 16,1915 
2| 19.80 27.70 Do. 
2 23.40 25.60 | June 1,1913 
1] 19.70 22.26 | June 1,1914 
2| 22.125) 23.50 Do. 
1 22.60 27.90 | Dec. 1,1915 
1 24.60 27.30 | Nov. 16,1915 
3 25. 70 26.40 | Aug. 1,1913 
1| 24.60 28.50 | Dec. 1,1915 
2| 25.10 28.24 Do. 
1| 2228 23.38 | June 16,1913 
1| 23.38 24.49 Jan. 1, 1914 
11 19.30 20.16 June 16,1914 
11 20.16 23.10 | Nov. 16,1915 
1 23.70 27.20 Do. 
11 22.40 30.60 | June 1,1915 
ijf 27.60 28.00 | Noy. 16,1915 
1] 24.60 27.10 Do. 
11 24.40 24.62 | Mar. 16,1913 
4| 23.10 23.28 | Mar. 16,1915 
4| 23.28 23.39 Dec. 1,1915 
11 20.20 23.10 Do. 
1 23.10 28.50 | Dec. 16,1915 
2} 19.00 27.40 Do. 
1} 16.20 20.20 | Aug. 1,1915 
1| 22.20 28.40 | Nov. 16,1915 
11 20.75 21.20 | July 1,1915 
1| 16.60 17.30 | Oct. 1,1913 
1| 22.80 27.80 | Noy. 16,1915 
2| 20.40 23. 50 Do. 
3 20, 48 28. 68 Do. 
11 20.40 25.30 Apr. 1, 1913 
11 23.90 24,60 | Sept. 1,1913 
1 24.60 25.20 Jan. 1,1915 
2| 23.30 23.60 July 1,1913 
2| 23.60 23.70 | Aug. 1,1914 
2] 23.70 27.80 | Nov. 16,1915 
11 24.30 24.40 June 1,1913 
1] 22.20 28.30 | Dec. 1,1915 
1} 25.00 25.90 Do, 
1| 20.80 21.20 | May 1,1915 
1| 21.20 25.50 | Nov. 18,1915 
1| 25.20 28.00 Do. 
11 23.10 29.00 Dec. 1, 1015 
11 23.20 23.70 | Nov. 16,1915 
11 24.90 28. 10 Do. 
2 22.10 28.70 Do. 
3| 23.20 26.60 Do. 
1| 26.70 27.40 | Dec. 1,1915 
2| 24.80 25.40 | Apr. 15,1914 
1| 22.30 31.00 | June 1,1915 
11 24.40 26.90 | Nov. 16,1915 
1 24.30 27.20 | Dec. 1,1915 
2 24.80 25.80 | Feb. 1,1914 
2| 25.80 26.10 | Dec. 16,1915 
1| 22.00 24.37 June 16,1914 
1| 24.37 27.275 1, 1914 
1 2.2786 30.45 1,1915 
11 20.20 20.50 | Feb. 16,1914 
1| 24.80 28.10 | Nov. 16,1915 
1| 28.10 28.80 | Dec. 20,1915 
1 25.70 27.90 | Nov. 16,1915 
3 11.40 17.60 | Aug. 10,1914 
11 20.20 27.10 | Nov. 16,1915 


Statement showing by States extensions of rural service ordered from 
Mar, 4, 1913, to Nov. 8, 1915—Continned. 


Old New Date 
Omice. Route. | length. | length. | effective. 
1 24.00 24.40 | July 1,1914 
1 24.40 28.20 | Nov. 16,1915 
2 19. 50 21.80 | Apr. 1, 1914 
1 22. 40 23.00 May 16,1914 
2 26. 50 26.67 Nov. 16,1914 
1 25.90 26.275 July 1,1914 
1 26.275 27. 275 Dec. 1,1914 
2| 18.40 19.80 | Apr. 1,1914 
2 19. 80 20.80 Dec. 1, 1915 
2 21.80 26.00 Nov. 16,1915 
1 22.10 27.78 Do. 
1 23.60 24.40 | Nov. 1,1914 
1 24. 40 28.80 | Dec. 1,1915 
2 25. 30 28. 20 0. 
3 1 21, 80 22.56 | Oct. 16,1915 
Pee ee 1 24.70 | 28,60 | Nov. 16,1915 
3 2 21. 80 24.30 Jan. 1, 1913 
nud sans aera ak 1 21. 20 26.80 | Dee. 1,1915 
i 24.20 28. 40 Do. 
AA EPA 2| 20.30 28. 50 Do. 
1| 2260 | 23.40 | Apr. 16,1914 
1| 1490 21.20 | Oct. 16,1915 
EE 1 21, 20 28.40 | Dec. 1,1915 
1 26.00 28. 50 Do. 
1 16.00 25.10 | Nov. 16,1915 
bones 1 26, 40 26.64 | Aug. 16,1914 
1 24. 40 29.00 | Nov. 16,1915 
NAPA 1 24. 60 29. 90 Do. 
1| 24.80 29.30 | Dec. 1,1915 

8 1 29. 30 29.50 | Dec. 16, 1915 
North Dighton .. 1 18.70 28.30 | Dec. 1,1915 
North Easton... 1 23. 40 29. 80 Do. 
North Grafton. .. 1 22, 50 28.00 | Nov. 16,1915 
North Reading. 1 19. 60 20.285 | Apr. 1. 1914 

s Do.. 3 1 20. 285 21.51 | Oct. 16,1914 
North West por 1 22.70 28.30 | Dee. 1, 1915 
Norton. 1 2. 60 28, 20 Do. 

e. 1 2. 30 23.80 | Oct. 16,1914 
Pittsfield 1 24. 90 25.50 | Dec. 16,1915 
Plymouth....... 1 19. 50 19.80 | Dec. 1,1915 
Raynham.......... 1 23.12 28. 62 * 

1 22. 30 27. 70 Do. 
E 1 21. 40 21.80 | Feb. 1,1914 
E 1 2¹. 80 28. 60 | Nov. 16,1915 
Rehoboth... .. 1 21. 00 28.00 | Des. 1, 
Rockland 1 24. 50 25.50 | July 16,1915 
Do.. i 25. 50 28, 40 2. 1,1915 
Rowley. 1 14.60 20.90 | Noy. 16,1915 
Seekonk. 1 24.40 28.40 | Dec. 1, 1915 
Shrewsbur, 1 24.30 28.40 | Nov. 16,1915 
Southboro:.- 1] 14.00 | 24.40 3 
Southbridge... 1 24.60 24.80 | May 1.1914 
1 21.40 27.70 | Dec. 1, 1915 
1| 3.725 28.72 Do. 
South Hanson. : 24. — — oni . oP 
5 24. 7 
South Lincoln. 1 24.30 24.96 | Aug. 1,1914 
South Sudbury.. 1 25.10 28.30 | Nov. 16,1915 
South Westport. 1 24.50 28.60 1,1915 
Southwick...... 1 21.10 27.70 | Nov. 16,1915 
Spencer... 1 24.40 25,505 | Apr. 16,1913 
Springfie.d 1| 22.785 | 24.40 | Nov. 1,1913 
Do.. 1 23.75 24.41 | June 16,1914 
Do.. 1 24.41 24.45 | Mar. 1, 1915 
Do. 2 22.125 22.375 e 1,1915 
Do 2 22.375 23.00 ov. 16,1915 
Stough 1 18. 60 25.00 | Dec. 16,1915 
Stow. 1 20. 50 22.38 | June 16,1914 
WGT 1 22.38 23.63 | July 1,1914 
e ( 1 22.90 28.70 | Dec. 1,1915 
82828 Se SDE na ee 2 22. 80 25.20 | Nov. 1,1913 
Taunton....- 1 25. 50 29.30 1, 1915 
ü AA s 1 22.90 27.80 | Nov. 16,1915 
Townsend... 1 24. 25 25.70 Do. 
* i| 2500 | 210 | Nov. 10115 
FEA ov. 16, 
Turners Fal 1 22. 00 27.00 | June 1,1915 
8 1 20. 90 26.50 | Nov. 16,1915 
V 8 1 22.30 23.10 | July 1,1915 
F 1 23.10 25. 80 Oct. 1,1915 
1 ˙ AAA an tks ts eee i 20. 80 20.93 | Nov. 16,1915 
1 24. 80 25.80 | Dec. 1, 1915 
1 18. 90 28.20 | Nov. 16,1915 
West Acton 1 23. 10 29. 20 Do. 
WORDING errata ae assar NA 1 23. 20° 29. 70 Do. 
West Bridge water 1 20. 25 20.75 | Nov. 16,1914 
8 1 20. 75 29. 20 | Dec. 16, 1915 
Westford... 1 20, 00 29.30 | Nov. 16,1915 
Westminster. I| 2430 | 27.40 Do. 
West Wareham. 1 23.375 26.81 | Dec. 1,1915 
West wood. 1 20. 40 21.40 | Sept. 16,1913 
Whitman 1 22. 40 23.20 | Sept. 16,1915 
wali | za | isl pi urias 
urg. 

CCC 11 24.80 24.81 | Mar, 16,1913 
1 TAC.. 1 16. 90 17.70 | Nov. 1, 1913 
o anc Snel dace en ehe 1 24.20 29.30 Nov. 16,1915 
Wrenth amn e 1 23. 80 24. 80 | Aug. 1, 1915 


167 


Mr. MOON. I know we are going to have in a little while 
some complaints, probably, along the same line, because other 
gentlemen are laboring under the same trouble and want to 
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have their routes adjusted. I think it is very well that we 
have the expression of some other persons connected with this 
matter, and I am going to ask, in view of the complaint that I 
know is coming from Indiana, to have a letter, written at La 
Fayette, Ind., and addressed to the Postmaster General, placed 
in the Recozp. I do not believe I will take the time to read it 
now. It shows that the service adjusted there has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, just as it was in the district of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BeaKes], and which is as we propose 
to do in all the districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to print the letter referred to. 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The following is the letter referred to: 


UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Lafayette, Ind., January 18, 1916. 
Hon. ALBERT S. BURLESON, $ 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


Sır: According to Representative Woop, of this district, the motori- 
zation of rural routes is a failure. To substantiate his claim he refers 
to conditions in this county. He says he receives complaints every 
day from patrons on rural routes out of this office. I do not wish to 
cast any reflections upon the integrity of Representative Woop. He 

tleman and a personal friend of mine, but I am afraid 
imposed upon by designing individuals or people with 
chronic complaints. During my experience in the st office I have 
never found people with grievances at all backward about expressing 
them to the postmaster, and I can say with absolute truth that I am 
now receiving no more complaints from rural route patrons than I did 
under the old system of horse-drawn vehicles. There will always be 
complaints about the delivery of specific pieces of mail, whether on the 
rural routes or in the cities, pery because of improper addresses and 
partly because the infallible postal employee does not exist. 

I was in this office two years before the motor routes were estab- 
lished and there never was a week, arene. a day, that I did not re- 
ceive some minor complaint about the delivery of mail in the rural 
districts. I still receive those complaints, but even with the increased 
length of the routes, I am certain I do not receive any more than I 
did before the more modern service was inaugurated. And for every 
man who complains to Representative Woop about the failure of the 
present plan, I can produce at least one other who will commend it for 
no other reason than because of improved service accorded him. 

There was some confusion when the motor routes were first estab- 
lished here last September, but the ronan places were soon smoothed 
out and by October 1 deliveries were being made with regularity and 
precision. There were some people who had been y when the 
new routes were established, but when I was in Washington for the 
postmasters’ convention I succeeded in peving service restored to such 
and now the utmost satisfaction prevails in this community, except in 
some cases where patrons have been changed from the start of a route 
to the end of it, causing them to an hour or so later. 
But because of this same fact consider the pleasure of those who are 
8 deliveries earlier than they formerly did. The two classes 

ance. 

The two daily papers of this city are of different political faith from 
that of the present post-office a tration, still not one word of 
criticism has appea in the columns of either concerning the motor 


is a splendid 
he has been 


routes. 
I am very there has been such a mix up over the motor routes 
established in Wayne County, this State. The pers there are re- 


ferring to the situation in this county and quoting resentative Woop 
to show that the new system is a ure here. They are attempting 
to serve a partisan pu „ no doubt, and to do so they are not con- 
fining themselves strictly to the truth. I am not fa r with con- 
ditions in Wayne County, but I can see no reason why motor service 
should not be successful there after the confusion of the first few weeks 
has been straightened out, if the people interested refuse to be stampeded 


by selfish agitators. 
Since December 24 we have had some trying days upon which to 


iá CHas. H. BALL, Postmaster. 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, also I will insert in the Recorp, 
with the consent of the committee, another letter, in view of the 
complaints coming from Georgia, because they are suffering 
from similar trouble. It is written from Barnesville, and shows 
the situation down there. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. 
The following is the letter referred to: 
UNITED STATES Post OFFICE, 
Ba „ Ga., January J, 1918. 
FOURTH Assistant POSTMASTER GENERA 
Division of Rural Mails, Wash on, D. C. 


Sim: I have read with much interest in the daily papers of the con- 
test be made the extensi 
present rural del 
contention righ in is ex- 
tension can be made with absolute satisfaction to all parties concerned, 
= the carrier who loses out by the change. 

e Rural Free Delivery Carriers’ Association are fighting the change 
with all their power, and seem to have gained the ears of the politicians 
and officeholders from this section. 


I want to say to you in all candor that I have made no statement to 
your department with reference to the extension of these routes that I 
sy eee! =e ar — — to prove — 98 

order e facts may speak for themselves I respectfully offer 
for your consideration the following | eon That you — any 
route out from this office as a demonstration route, name as the 
carrier, and the mail will be delivered every day in an auto, when such 
service could be performed in a buggy, 8 owns an auto 
suitable for the business, and made highest mark of any man who 
took the tion for auto rural carrier here on November 13, 1915, 
who lives in the deliv of this office. He is abort 30 years of age 
9 an ae t ee eee = er than 
o demon è your departmen s ce can formed 
in a satisfactory manner, and he is the best man to do it. 9 5 

The service from this office is in need of something, and I believe 
that a revision according to the department's plans is the very best that 
can be done. Our carrier No. 3 makes his trips in a Ford car, and has 
only used a buggy about four days since buying this car some time last 


ing. 

Every en at my command has been thrown into the running of 
this office and the improvement of the service, which, I think, will be 
proven to your satisfaction if you will take the trouble to look over my 
quarter! 9 The ings 915 shows a in of more than $2,500 
over 1914. attribute gain largely to the increase in parcel post, 
and I have been v active in building up this branch of the service, 

I hope you will give my suggestion consideration, and that it will be 
received by you in the same spirit in which I make it. 

Respectfully, 


WILLIAu M. Howarp, 


Postmaster. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, in view of the fact that he caused to be read from the 
desk a letter from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
stating that as soon as the department could get around to it 
they would have one or two inspectors sent out into various 
districts where changes had been made, if he can give any reason 
why those inspectors were not sent into those various districts 
before the changes were made? 

Mr. MOON. I can give you this, which, I think, is a very satis- 
factory reason for it: When these routes were established in 
the first place an inspector was sent to each route. A careful 
inspection of the whole territory to be covered was made. A 
diagram exactly indicating the location of the route and the 
surroundings was made. After the service went into effect 
another inspection was made, and those changes that were neces- 
sary for the convenience and the accommodation of the people 
were made there, in some instances at their solicitation and in 
some instances without it. So the department has to-day in the 
office at all times a complete map of the matter, and not only 
the map, but they have a file containing the facts and showing 
the exact situation. 

Now, when these routes are to be changed they know the con- 
nection of every route, and in most instances it was altogether 
feasible from the map to lay out the new route; but in a great 
many instances they did send the inspector, and it must not be 
assumed here that in every instance the inspector did not go, be- 
cause it is not true. We have not a great many inspectors— 
about 400 of them, I believe—with many thousand routes in this 
country. They were used as far as possible, but where these 
routes could be, in the opinion of the department, readjusted 
from the prints and the other information in the office it was 
done. It turns out, of course, that there are instances where a 
mistake was made. And that has to be and ought to be read- 
justed, because if it should appear that from the character of 
the roads they can not make the trip in the limit fixed, in 
an automobile, so as to make the saving, then the department, 
after that experience, of course, will have to abandon that part 
of the program there. But wherever it has been effectual or can 
be made use of it is to be done. That is a question of adminis- 
tration, and it is of a tedious administration. It needs careful 
consideration. And all of the facts necessary can not be ob- 
tained from the location by inspectors. There are other facts 
embodied in the consideration of this whole question that have 
to be considered. 

Now, we may think that individually we know more about 
this than the men who are engaged in the administration, but 
my experience is that while we may know more about the legis- 
lation that ought to control these matters, in some instances we 
know mightly little about the administration, the executive 
duties, that obtain in these matters, and we are too prone to 
listen to every sort of complaint that comes to us from the 
people, whether it be from one party or another. 

Now, the department can only say that which it has said. 
It is only fair 
necessary and proper 3 
changes, the overwhelming number of which are satisfactory, 
has done so for the benefit of the people and not to retain car- 
riers or to discharge them. We ought to be better advised than 
to attempt to embarrass the department by such declarations as 
are made here. 
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Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 


Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the chairman of the committee admit 
that if there be routes existing now upon which changes have 
been made it will require the examination by one or more 
inspectors now, and which were not inspected before the changes 
were made, it would have been better to have sent those in- 
spectors on the ground before the changes were made, in view 
of the fact that these routes were established many years ago, 
and with whatever systems of highways may have come into 
being since the establishment of those routes? 

Mr. MOON. Of course; that goes without saying. The gentle- 
man need not ask any such question as that. It is always best 
when anything is done that every possible fact be obtained in 
advance of its being done, but sometimes economy and some- 
times the interest of the public requires an action that does 
not enable you to get completely every fact, and it may be better 
to establish the routes and then readjust them than to attempt 
to establish them upon all the facts in the beginning and not 
review them, A second consideration of a case is always best, 
however careful the first one may have been. Most of the 
routes readjusted are now satisfactory without the expense 
attending the inspection. 

Now, my own judgment has been that it is always best to 
know everything that is possible to know before you take up 2 
matter of that kind, but sometimes it is neither convenient nor 
expedient to do that. That, after all, is only a human affair. We 
are not dealing with men who are supposed to know more than 
ordinary human beings. An experimental proposition some- 
times determines the best way to establish the final adjustment 
of a route; in fact, nearly always so. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. When is it reasonable to suppose that these 
inspectors will make their reports? 

Mr. MOON, The letter of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General says “in the immediate future.“ The work is being 
done on them now. 

Mr. HICKS. In six months, say? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I think in less than six months. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Quin] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quin] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rise this evening 
to answer in part the attack made by the distinguished Repub- 
lican gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his policies, especially with refer- 
ence to the preparedness of this country and the dangers that 
now confront the people. 

There was a time when I did not believe that we needed to 
go into any unusual preparation. I believed in the proper 
strengthening of our Army and Navy and coast defenses, but I 
could not see the wisdom of the extensive program that was 
outlined by the administration. 

The President of the United States a few days ago went over 
the western portion of this Republic and made speeches that 
contained statements which astounded me. I could hardly be- 
lieve that the newspapers were correctly reporting him. I sent 
over to the Library of Congress and got copies of many news- 
papers and found that they all agreed as to what he said. 

I am a member of the powerful Committee on Military Affairs 
of this House. We have been holding hearings ever since Con- 
gress reconvened, right after Christmas, and the hearings were 
just closed yesterday. We know what the Army officers and the 
experts of the War Department saw ahead and what they 
claimed to need. I analyzed what the President of this Nation 
said. I reached the conclusion that it is up to this Congress 
to stand by the administration and give him the power, and give 
the succeeding administrations the power, to have this country 
properly guarded, its integrity on the sea, the territory of this 
Republic, and all that goes with it. 

It is hard for a man to change his opinion. But when an 
opinion is based on only a part of the facts, and when further 
hearings and evidence show new facts, a Congressman should 
act like a man on a jury—he should consider all of the facts 
and evidence. I am thus acting. I am a plain American, and 
I am naturally pugnacious and, I hope, courageous, and I must 
deal with truth and candor with both the House and my con- 
stituents. I owe it to both to give the reasons why my opinion 
has changed. [Applause.] But when I see that I had taken 
a stand based on only such knowledge as I and the country 
then had, but later, by the hearings in my committee, learn all 
the facts, which, in my judgment, require me to take a more 


advanced position, I am man enough to do my duty by my 
people and my country. [Applause.] I stand here as the 
spokesman and direct agent of 230,000 people in 10 counties of 
southwest Mississippi. They are as good, as patriotic, as 
brave and chivalrous as any other people on this globe. They 
have placed me here on the watchtower, and, seeing the danger 
that I am conyinced this country is in, I owe it to them, I owe 
it to the head of this Nation, I owe it to my own self-respect, 
as a citizen and as a Congressman, to stand by the program 
at this time, indorsed by a Democratic President, which this 
Congress ought to pass, and which I believe it will pass. 

First, I desire to say in my judgment the metropolitan press 
of this country has deceived the people. It has defamed our 
Navy and our coast defenses. They absolutely made the Amert- 
can people believe that we have no way to defend ourselves 
against the aggressions of other nations. 

I feel it my duty to say what the records show we already 
have in the way of an Army, a Navy, and coast defenses, Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles testified before the Committee on Military 
Affairs the other day that we have, including the last 17 years, 
400,000 men with a training of the Regular Army of this Na- 
tion; in addition to that another unit of 400,000 men trained 
in military arts and science from the agricultural or land-grant 
colleges of this Nation; in addition to that 400,000 men that 
have had the training of the National Guard soldiery in this 
Republic; and aside from that, I judge from other evidence 
before our committee, pupils of a great number of military 
schools in this Republic, from which we may estimate 300,000 
men who have received military training. 

We have, in addition to that, 315,000 trained men who were 
volunteers in the Spanish-American War. So that you see, 
gentlemen, there are at least 1,800,000 men in the American 
Republic undez the age of 45 years who have had at least some 
degree of military training. 

I submit herewith the present authorized strength of the 
Military Establishment, 108,647, and the table showing what 
the present view of the War Department is before our com- 
mittee : 


Strength as provided by revised 
draft of House bill to inerease 
efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 


As now provided by law or Erecu- 
tive order, 


The line of the Army. 
including Philippine 
Scouts, is Jimit ; by 


iir... act of Feb. 2. 1901, to 
Engineers 100,000 enlisted men 100, 000 
Porto Rico Regiment 1. 930 
Philippine Scouts 12. 000 
Recrults, etc, (5 per cent 
of Cavalry, Field Artil- 
Jery, Coast Artillery 
Corps, and Infantry)-- 6,278 
S 148. 435 
Cadet companies 3. 210 Vo provision for such com- 
anies under existing 
aw. 
Ordnance Department 1,065 Ordnance Department , 065 
Signal Corps 2,698 Signal Corps 1, 472 
Indian Scouts 75 Indian Scouts 75 
Quartermaster sergeants. 403 Quartermaster sergeants. 403 
Military Academy detach- Military Academy detach- 
CC 632 Dr 632 
. 156, 518 W 103. 647 
It would appear, therefore, that the bill referred to increases the 
Army about 53,000 men. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, February 12, 1916. 

That is a small Army compared with the population of this 
Republic. The War Department of this Republic in its revised 
program asks for 53,000 more. Surely 156,518 men as a total in 
the standing Army can not be regarded as a great standing 
Army, threatening militarism in a Nation of 100,000,000 people. 
The President in his revised view will be satisfied with several 
thousand less than the War Department desires. 

As to the Navy, I will incorporate in my remarks the testi- 


‘mony of the admirals on that point. 


As to our coast defenses, I will also incorporate the testi- 
mony of Gen. Weaver; and, by the way, he testified before the 
Committee on Military Affairs at this session that we have 
the best coast defenses in the world. Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
testified virtually to the same thing. 

The Times-Picayune, a newspaper published in the city of 
New Orleans, which circulates in my district, stated more truth 
than usual in fayor of the American Navy in criticizing ine 
editorially when it admitted that Admiral Fletcher had said 
that the English Navy was the only one that this Republic could 
not successfully resist. 

I wish to say further that this same paper admitted more 
truth than it ever did before about the coast defenses of this 
Republic when it admitted in part the evidence of Gen. 
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Weaver. That paper endeavored to distort what I said in my 
letter to my constituents, and what the true meaning is, by 
failing to say that Gen. Weaver predicated his statement that 
anyone could land upon the shores of this Republic upon the 
fact that the American Navy had been destroyed and was out 
of the way. Any fool knows that without a Navy soldiers 
could land anywhere where we did not have coast defenses. 
However, if our Navy is intact, as it is now, and our coast 
defenses as strong as they are now—the Navy holding the 
seas—every person knows no country could land soldiers on 
our shores. Our coast defenses can prevent them landing in 
the defended harbors even if we had no Navy. 

Gentlemen, the American Navy, according to all the evi- 
dence, evidence which I believe, and which every student of the 
subject ought to believe, since the German Navy has lost six 
of its big vessels in the last 18 months, and many small ones 
and submarines, is second to none on the globe except Great 
Britain. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Excuse me, I can not yield. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to correct the gentleman's state- 
ment nbout how many vessels Germany has lost. 

Mr. QUIN. I shall be glad to have the gentleman do that. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. They have lost 84. 

Mr. QUIN. I meant battleships and battie cruisers. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman had better revise that. 
They have lost armed cruisers, but not battleships and battle 
cruisers. Their battleships and battle cruisers are all backed 
up in the Kiel Canal. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman for his definite informa- 
tion. He is a member of the Naval Affairs Committee and 
knows whereof he 

Then, if this Nation has the second Navy in the world, the 
newspapers of this Republic have fooled a great number of 
people. And as a further proof that we have the second 
Navy in the world, I will incorporate in my remarks a state- 
ment of the money that has been expended in the last 15 
years by all the nations of the world upon their navies. Great 
Britain has spent more money than the United States, but the 
United States stands away ahead of Germany, Japan, Russia, 
France, Italy, or any other nation in its naval expenditures. 
If our Navy is not second, where has the money gone? 

Naval appropriations of the principal powers from 1900 to 191}, inclusive. 
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But if we are in danger, as the head o 
do we not owe it to the people to add to and strengthen even our 
Navy? Do we not owe it to the American Nation to strengthen 
our coast defenses in a reasonable way? Do we not owe it to the 
American people to have some kind of citizen soldiery in this 
Republic? The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
wanted to know what had changed me from his way of think- 


ation has said, 


ing. I want to say to him that one of the things is that I have 
the utmost confidence in Woodrow Wilson as aman. I have the 
utmost faith in him as a gentleman and a patriot, and I have 
all the confidence in the world in him as a statesman and as 


the President of this great Republic. [Applause.] Further- 
more, the testimony during the past several weeks—which is only 
finished a day or so ago—before the Military Affairs Committee 
by the Army experts and others shows the plain need of the 
reasonable strengthening of our defenses on land and sea. 

I want to say that the head of this Nation, who is charged 
with all responsibility in dealing with foreign nations, states 
that he has information that has never been submitted to Con- 
gress. He states that he has information which leads him to 
know that this Nation right now is in danger and peril. In 
other words, he says things which warn us that we are sitting 
on an international volcano, and when he says that, I consider it 
my duty to take cognizance of such a statement coming from 
the President. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr] 
said that I am hanging onto the coat tail of President Wilson. I 
wish to say to you, my good Republican friends, that is a 
mighty good coat tail to hang onto. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And when that coat wears out, we Democrats 
will get him another. [Applause.] And it is evident that our 
great President will wear out many coats before the American 
people will be willing to relieve him of the noble service he is 
rendering them during this period of international crises. 
[Loud applause.] 

Another reason why I changed my mind and determined to 
stand by President Wilson in his preparedness policy is that 
when I see Republicans attacking him and his policies and some 
stabbing him in the back, I know it is time for me to get behind 
his coat and stand there ready to take a fall out of you and all 
cy enemies of Democracy. [Applause on the Democratic 

de.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. When did the gentleman’s conversion, like 
unto that of Saul of Tarsus, occur? 

Mr. QUIN. It occurred, as I have told you, after the Presi- 
dent informed the country and us through his speeches of the 
great danger that we are in and after further hearings before 
our great committee demonstrated conclusively that the Presi- 
dent is right. Much of the world is at war. 

Understand me that I am not for the biggest Navy in the 
world, and the President is not advocating that. Let us be 
fair with him. 

As I understand the President and as I think for myself, I 
am for a Navy sufficient to protect this country against any 
probable combination of adversaries who may, for one reason 
or another, at any time in the future, bring on war with this 
country. I believe in a good, strong Navy—it is our first line 
of defense. If we have a strong Navy no other nation will 
molest our citizens or their property on the high seas. This 
Nation has grown out of its swaddling clothes. Its prosperity 
depends very largely upon its foreign commerce. The surplus 
cotton of the South and the surplus cattle, corn, and wheat of 
the West must be shipped and sold abroad in order to produce 
a trade balance in favor of this country every year; otherwise 
the prices of these raw products will go down till our people 
are in poverty. The people of the South lost several hundred 
million dollars during 1914 because the outbreak of the Buro- 
pean war ruined the price of cotton and its sale and shipment 
abroad, and right now, if we had a good enough merchant 
marine to carry promptly all our export cotton and enough good 
battleships to say to all the world, cotton is not contraband, 
and never was and never should be, therefore let our cotton 
alone, cotton would be 5 cents per pound higher than it now is. 
The cotton farmers of my district are as greatly interested in 
and will be as much benefited by a powerful Navy as the sea- 
coast city people are, and more so. 

And I want to diseuss this continental army proposition 
that you speak of. President Wilson has been fair with the 
Military Affairs Committee. He has not for one moment en- 
deavored to choke that committee and make it take a conti- 
nental army nor anything else. I wish to say that the Military 
Affairs Committee have been listening all these days to all 
this talk from Secretary of War Garrison and the staff offi- 
cers and Army officers and many others on down to its closing 
session yesterday. 

Further answering the cynical inquiry a moment ago from 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mop] as to my change 
of attitude, I have had no change of attitude on the Army 
matter. I never did believe in a great standing Army, and I 
so said, and I stick to it. It is un-American, undemocratic. I 
took my politieal life in my hand for the sake of convictions 
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in that matter, and I stated that if the President should stand 
for a big continental army I would even fight the President's 
idea favoring that, because it would burden the taxpayers, 
bring about militarism, and threaten the liberties of the people. 
I submit that it now appears I was right, for this day it is 
evident to all of us that the big continental-army plan that has 
been so much talked and written about is as “dead as a door- 
nail.” I feel I helped to kill it. If the President ever favored 
it, he no longer does. You will see, before our Military Com- 
mittee gets through, it will report a people's bill—one like I 
then and now advocated. So I have not changed so much as 
others have. The Secretary of War has resigned because we 
would not accept his big continental-army plan, and the Presi- 
dent will agree on a compromise to use the National Guards of 
the several States as the basis of military preparedness. That 
continental-army plan was the first step toward compulsory 
military service in this country, and I am glad to hang crépe 
on the door of its sepulcher. 

We are going to strengthen the Army properly, and we are 
going to fix a citizen soldiery in this Republic that is going to 
be wise, judicious, and economical, both for the present and for 
the future. Who could object to such a democratic policy? 

We should and will strengthen our coast defenses, wherever 
needed, so that our guns from our forts can shoot as far and as 
hard as any gun can shoot at our forts from an enemy ship. 

I also think the Government should build, own, and operate 
a sufficient plant, or plants, to manufacture its war materials, 
so as to prevent private monopoly from overcharging the Gov- 
ernment for whatever materials it may wish or need to buy. 
We are going to build a plant to make nitric acid out of air. 
It is the one thing that must be done. Powder and explosives 
can not be manufactured without this acid. We now get our 
supply from Chile. In war we might not lave access to that 
source. 

The nitric acid that goes into commercial fertilizers costs our 
farmers annually $77,000,000. That acid costs $225 a ton. The 
expert before our committee demonstrated we can make it out 
of air at a cost of $50 to $75 a ton. He certified $3,000,000 
would erect plants to make all powder for the Government in 
time of peace; that $40,000,000 would erect plants for powder- 
manufacture purposes and for all the commercial fertilizers 
now used by the farmers in this Nation, and that at a saving 
to the Government and the farmers of 50 per cent. We would 
save the farmers $40,000,000 a year on the nitric acid that goes 
into the fertilizers they buy. Who of you would dare vote 
against this? 

It is natural for me to pay the utmost to the views 
of the President; and if the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL] asked if my Saul of Tarsus conversion came about in 
that way I desire to say to him that I have stated what changed 
my opinion, and the Good Book says that “a wise man changes 
his mind but a fool never.“ [Laughter.] However, I wish to 
add, some of our ablest men can not change their minds, as 
well as millions of our intelligent citizens, in favor of prê 
paredness. Every man has a right to his own opinion. When 
we set the sedge field afire the rabbits are going to run out, and 
when your Republican convention meets in Chicago and puts 
in its platform a plank indorsing what this Congress had done 
in respect to preparedness, the very things that we are going 
to do to defend the country against aggression, what are you 
going to do then? You are going to support it from then on, 
whether it is the doctrine of Woodrow Wilson or the ex-Presi- 
dent to whom you referred; and I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that another reason why I am going to stand 
by President Wilson is, that I believe the ex-President to whom 
he referred, Mr. Roosevelt, is going to be the nominee of the 
Republican Party. I feel that this country is safer in the hands 
of Mr. Wilson, who we know has done his utmost to keep us 
out of war. We know that he is a peace-loving man, we know 
that he does not have the jingo spirit and that he does not want 
to run down and invade Mexico. He does not want to run over 
and fiy at the throat of some foreign country. That is one 
reason why I determined to stand by the man whom I believe 
and know the Democrats are going to nominate to bear the 
standard of our party, and if all of us Democrats will stand 
by him in this crucial hour, and help to hold up his hands, he 
will be in a position to win next November against your nomi- 
nee, who may be a war man. There are several more reasons I 
could give you. 

I believe that the money to pay for this “ preparedness” 
can be raised in a way that will not hurt the poor people of 
this Republic. I am in favor and I believe that it is going to be 
done by this Congress, for there are enough men who are real 
patriots here who will vote for it, of making the wealth of 
this Republic pay for this extra expense that will be necessary 


to carry out this program—by income and inheritance taxes 
and other taxes on wealth. 

There are men in this country we all know are making tre- 
mendous profits out of war contracts. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway], if he will stand by us, 
we will get it out of the wealth, and through the income tax, 
and an inheritance tax, and perhaps a tax upon munitions of 


war. The Ways and Means Committee of this House should 
bring in a bill that will force wealth to pay the burden that 
preparation carries with it. 

I will just say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattawar] 
that the men who have changed from his way of thinking on 
this business never will change their ideas of raising the money. 
We are just as true to the men behind the plow and in the 
workshops of the country as before we changed. Every man 
in this House knows there has never been a piece of legislation 
here affecting the laboring man and the farmer when I have 
not been on the side of the laboring man and the farmer of 
this Republic fighting for their rights, and I am going to stay 
there as long as I am in Congress, and I am going to stay on 
the side of the farmer and the laboring people in this Republic 
as long as I am able to speak upon this earth. 

And if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] is a true 

friend of the American people and the farmers and the laboring 
men, like I am, that is one of the reasons why he still clings to 
his ideals, but he is likely to wake up and find that he is mis- 
taken in his views on preparedness. This Nation should be pre- 
pared to defend itself, and when the people know all the facts 
they are going to demand this of Congress. Although I know it 
will be as hard as pulling eyeteeth for that gentleman to change 
his set opinion, yet I am satisfied he will finally yield. I know 
it makes a man who has self-respect for himself struggle to bring 
about a change of views. It takes either a big man or a little 
one, whichever you are minded to call it, to change his opinions 
and convictions on such a serious matter as preparedness. 
{Applause.] The distinguished leader of the Republican Party, 
Mr. Mann, of Illinois, changed his views. I have respect for 
him as a man and a gentleman and a statesman, although he Is 
a Republican. He stood as an economist against big navies 
and armament, and so on. He had sense enough to see the 
necessity of reasonable preparedness even before I did. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.) He had sense enough to realize the 
dangers that are confronting this country. I admit that I 
could not see it until all the testimony was taken and the 
President told us of the great peril, and I do not blame the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway], but I still have hope 
for his conversion and at least that he will finally support the 
President. “While the lamp holds out to burn the vilest 
sinner may return.” 
_I have very definite opinions as to where our future inter- 
national danger Hes, but as a Member of Congress of a neutral 
nation it is not proper to state those opinions; but from what- 
ever quarter danger comes, self-interest and self-respect de- 
mand that this rich, free, proud Nation be in position to 
repel it. 

I am following that man at the other end of the avenue, 
the President, who warns us of national danger and of our 
defense needs; and it is our duty to pay attention to him, and 
the American people believe him. 

Do not you know if President Wilson were not honest and 
sincere in what he said in his recent speeches on his tour 
through the Middle West he would be the most despised man 
on the face of the earth; that he would be lashed by the cat-o’- 
nine-tails of his conscience through all his wakeful hours [ap- 
plause] ; that green-streaked scorpions would sting his soul in his 
hours of meditation, the furies of hell would torment him during 
his restless nocturnal repose? [Applause.] Do you not know a 
man who holds the responsible position of President of the 
United States would not for political ambition or self-aggran- 
dizement go out to the American people and misrepresent the 
facts? Do not you know that he is honest and sincere in what 
he has stated? I know it, and I am going to stand by him 
and help to hold up his hands while he guides our ship of state 
through troubled and turbulent waters. If he were dishonest 
and did that for his personal ambition, Judas Iscariot, Alci- 
biades, and Benedict Arnold would be patriots and respectable 
gentlemen ascompared to him. Do you not know this, if the Presi- 
dent of this Republic, knowing how the American people would 
regard it, were to deceive them, they believing in his heart, in 
his soul, and intellectual integrity, in every statement that he 
made on the platform of this Republic, they would socially 
ostracise him and politically condemn him and personally curse 
him? He is the chosen representative of all the people. The 
President has kept us out of war, when a hot-head would have 
engulfed us in it. He has kept the interests of the Nation safe 
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and its honor without a stain. 


In the presence of such char- 
acter, learning, goodness, and wisdom party should hide its ugly 
head and faction should disappear, while the broad sentiments 
of pure Americanism should, and will, envelop him in its pro- 


tecting arms. [Applause.] 

Believing in the President’s integrity as a citizen and as a 
President, and knowing that he fully realizes what the American 
people and the whole civilized world would think of him if he 
attempted deception, it is my duty to stand by him and help him 
fight his battles against those who are trying to down him. 
[Applause.] I am going to put the 230,000 people whom I have 
the honor to represent on the safe side. I am going to put 
them on the side of President Wilson. I am going to put them 
by my voice and my vote in this Congress on the side of what I 
belieye is right in this great crisis. If I could not properly 
represent my people in a great emergency like this, I would feel 
ashamed. I wish to say, my friends, that, wrestling with my 
conscience and what my duty is on this question, after I heard 
the things that the President recited, after I read his utter- 
ances, and after having heard all the evidence before my com- 
mittee, I reached the conclusion that it is my plain duty to 
stand by him. I have been honored with a great committee 
assignment at this great crisis. Now, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs owes it to the American people to do the clean 
thing. It owes it to the farmer, the blacksmith, the shopman, 
the millionaire, and all to give them righteous and judicious 
legislation. You gentlemen know Chairman Hay. I wish to 
say I am willing to follow him anywhere. [Great applause.] 
He is a patriot. He is a statesman. He knows more about the 
military affairs of this Republic than any other single man in the 
Army or anywhere else. [Applause.] You need not be uneasy 
about the bill that our committee is going to report. It is going 
to correspond with what is right and just, and at the same time 
meet the approbation of President Wilson and the American 
people. It is going to be a bill that Republicans, Democrats, 
and Bull Moose all alike can support in a solid phalanx. [Ap- 
- plause.] 

I further have confidence in the Committee on Fortifications. 
That committee is not going to ask this Congress to waste 
any money, and I do not believe that the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs is going to do it either. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the geutleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman yield me a 
little more time? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr, QUIN. I thank the gentleman indeed for giving me 
additional time, and I wish to say on the question of who is 
to pay for this great expense, my friend from Texas agrees 
exactly with seven-eighths of the Democrats of this House. 
He agrees with me that wealth can be made to pay and not 
feel it at all. Why is it that we should, in this great crisis, 
not put the burden where it belongs? The United States 
Government, through special privileged legislation, has allowed 
great fortunes to be builded up in this Republic. If Mr. Rocke- 
feller has millions a year as an income, why should he not 
be required to have 25 per cent, or more if necessary, taken 
in taxes for the national defense? Why should not a man who 
has an income of $5,000 a year pay something, and with a 
gradual increase up to the men who have $500,000 make them 
go into their jeans and pay into the American Treasury the 
necessary money to protect them against aggression or in- 
yasion. What millionaire is there in this Republic who would 
feel the effects of such an income tax? Upon the poor it 
would be a burden; but, my friends, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and you could not get it all out of wealth, it is our duty 
to make the preparation for the proper defense of this Republic, 
even if we have to place a part on labor. 

The man behind the plow has confidence in his Congressman. 
I know the man behind the plow in my district has confidence in 
my judgment, I have confidence in him. I know he has con- 
fidence in my integrity, and while I have told him I have been 
against the program as at first outlined, he knows my heart and 
my sentiment, and being his spokesman here on the watchtower 
to look out for him, when I see the danger that this Republic is 
in, when I see the peril which the President has told us faces 
this great Nation, I know it is my duty to come out and say that 
preparation must be made, even if a part of its cost falls on the 
producing masses. But we can keep it from going there. We 
have it in our power and we are going to do it and put it on the 
people of this Nation who are able to bear it, upon the people 
who have the ability to pay it and not feel it. I never have be- 
lieved in the outrageous Republican doctrine that we should get 
all the taxes out of the people who toil. I believe the American 
people know that there has been a system of legislation that has 
enabled great fortunes to pile up, and have fully realized that 


this great wealthy class ought to contribute more to the support 
of the Government. This Congress owes a higher duty, to sce 
that if we put this burden upon the public we should lay it on 
those who are able to pay it and not feel that they have been 
taxed. 

If the man who has $50,000,000 income has $10,000,000 taken 
out to put upon the national defense, how does he feel it? How 
does he suffer? They are the ones who have been clamoring 
the most for this national insurance. They are the people who 
have felt the danger the most. They are the people who proclaim 
loudest that this Nation should have the proper defenses to 
protect them and their property rights as well as the balance 
of the people and property in the Nation. Do you not think it is 
necessary to protect ourselves by an absolute guaranty that we 
know a national defense program will bring forth? [Applause.] 

This free Republic has cost too much in blood and treasure 
in estublishing its liberty, its principles, and its independence, 
and it means too much to the present and future generations of 
Americans, and it means too much-as a beacon light extending 
its rays over the earth as a hope and encouragement to all man- 
kind, to permit its glorious career to be checked by international 
war when it is not prepared for safe defense of its rights, its 
interests, and its safety, when all this can now be secured at 
relatively small cost. This Nation will never be the aggressor, 
I hope; but I want it to be organized industrially and in mili- 
tary, coast defense, and naval strength, so that if attacked it 
ean acquit itself with honor and safety and thus pursue, under 
God's guidance, its grand career as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” [Loud continued applause.] 

I herewith insert the following evidence, most of it taken last 
Congress, showing we have the second Navy and best coast 
defenses in the world: 


Mr. Wirunnsrogx. Now, according to the Navy Yearbook, Germany 
has battleships built, building, and authorized, 39. Would you say that 
if she could send all those ships against us, we would not be able to 
resist them? . 

Admiral FLETCHER. I should say that we ought to, if we have the 
greater force. 

Mr. WiIrnEnsroox. Yes; we ought to. Certainly we ought, and we could. 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir; the greater force should win. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Yes; we could. 

Ad 1 FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, it has been stated to us that if Germany 
were at war with us she could not afford, either, to send more than 
one-half her ships against us. 

Admiral FLETCHER. That I do not know. 

Mr. Wirurnsroox. I am not asking you whether you do or do not. 
Assuming that she could send only half her 39, would you not say that 
we could successfully resist that number? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir; I would say so if all our force is avail- 
able to meet her. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I would, too. Now, take France. This Navy 
Yearbook says that France has a grand total of battleships, built, 
building, and authorized, of 20—11 less than we have. Would you not 
raf that if she sent all hers against us that we would be able success- 
fully to resist them? 

Admiral FPLetcHer. Yes; our force available delng the greater. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she sent only one-half of them we would 
not have much of a fight, would we? 

Admiral FLETCHER. No; we ought not to. : 
Mr. WITHERSPOON. That is the way I look at it. Here is Japan, 
which, according to the Navy Yearbook, has only 19 battleships, or 21 
less than we have got. If Japan should send all of her 19 against us, 
do you not think we would be able successfully to resist them 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; I should say so, if all of our force were free 
to meet them at the time. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. And if she did not send but half of them there 
would not be much of a piap would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Probably not. 

Mr, Wirnrnspoox. Now, here is Russia, that the Navy Yearbook > 
says has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and authorized, of 
15. If she should send all of them against us, would you not say 
that we could successfully resist them? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON., And if she sent half of them there would not be 
any fight at all, would there? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Not much. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Here is Italy, that has a grand total, according 
to the ayy Yearbook of 17 battleships. We could successfully resist 
them, whether she sent all of them or a part of them, could we not? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Now, Austria-Hungary, according to the Navy 
Yearbook, has a grand total of battleships, built, building, and author- 
ized, of 10. We could successfully resist them, could we not? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think so. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then what nation is there that we are not pre- 
pared successfully to resist? There is not one on earth, is there, 
Admiral—not a single one? 

Admiral FLETCHER. Well, Judge, I think there is, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, which one? I have goné through the big 
ones. Tell me which one, 

Admiral FLETCHER. I should say that England has a navy so much 
more powerful than that of any other nation in the world that sho 
could easily keep control of the seas. 

Mr. Wirunnspoox. England. Well, what other one, then? 

35 FLETCHER. I do not think we need greatly fear any other 
single nation. 

r. WITHERSPOON. Then there is no other nation except England that, 
in your judgment, we could not successfully defend ourselves against? 
Kamira) LETCHER. I think that is correct; yes. 

Admiral FLETCHER. England has many ships which are very nearly 
of the same power of our own ships of same date of building. 
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Mr. WITHERSPOON. Let us see about tha 
she has, though you know more about it 
k, which gives a list of the English battleshi 
last five dreadnaughts that England built or is build! 
Royal Sovereign, Royal Oak, Remties, Revolution, and 
Malay oa en a tonnage of 26,000. 


FLETCHER, Yes, sir. 
Mr. WITHERSPOON. And we have two ships, the Pennsylvania and 
the No. 39, which have a tomnage of 31,400, and then we have author- 
ized three more that are to have a tonnage, as I understand, of 31,000. 
The CHarrmMan. Thirty-two thousand. 
Mr. Wrirunnsroox. Thirty-two thousand tons. In other wo the 
tonnage of the Pennsylvania and No. 89 is 5,400 tons ater than that 
of the last five English dreadnaughts that are building, and the last 


now. I do not believe 
an I do. In this Navy 
„ I find that the 
are named the 

„ each of 


three dreadnaughts that we are building have a tonnage of 6,000 tons 
greater than the last five English ships. Do you tell me that these 
nglish ships are equal to ours? 
dmiral FLETCHER. No; I did not say that. 


Mr. WITHERSPOON. Do not you regard them as inferior to ours? 

Admiral FLÐTCHER. Yes; as near as we can estimate. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. I do, too. And the armament of these five ships 
is eight 15-inch guns, while the armament of the five American Popa 
I have referred to ls twelve 14-inch guns, Which ts the more powerful 
armament, eight 15-inch guns or twelve 14-inch guns? 

Admiral FLETCHER. I think the twelve 14-inch guns more Fran 

I am not sure this opinion is concu in by all authorities. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Then, understanding your testimony, after re- 
viewing it, do you want us to understand that England ts the onl 
nation on earth that has a navy that we could not successfu resist 

miral FLETCHER. I think that is the fair conclusion; yes, sir; at 
the present time. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Well, I wanted to get your views about that, be- 
cause I do not like to hear Americans run around and talking 
about the German Navy being superior to ours, know it is not so. 

Admiral BapGur. You have not heard me say t. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON, No; and I am glad that is so. 
will say it, because there fs not any th in It. 

Secretary DANIELS. I think when the war is over in Europe the 
countries are going to be so exhausted in their resources and are going 
to be so burdened with debt that there is going to be a great revulsion 
of feeling against war. I think there is going to be such exhaustion 
and reaction that the ple are going to demand the cessation of this 
ever-increasing burdenSome expense of war. 


On page 572 appears the following report of the Secretary’s 
testimony before the committee: 

Secretary DANIELS. He [the President] absolutely refuses to lose his 
head merely because “some among us are nervous and excited.” Even 


if the times are internationally out of joint, no occasion has 
with us to plunge headlong into any frenzied policy or frantic action, 

The new dangers which have arisen because of international 
complications have made the President realize the necessity for 
the program of national defense, and he changed his mind to 
meet these new dangers and conditions. 

We have spent $200,000,000 on our coast defenses in recent 
years, and in a rigid examination, Gen. Weaver, Chief of Coast 
Defenses, testified in this hearing a year ago that our fortifica- 
tions were ample and the most efficient in the world. In sum- 
ming up his testimony Gen. Weaver says: 

I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, for a 
number of years, and I know of no fortifications in the world, so far as 
— reading, observations, and knowledge goes, that compare favorably in 

ciency with ours (p. 77, hi fore the Fo cations Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee). 

Within the past few weeks Gen. Weaver has reiterated his 
testimony given a year ago. 

Gen. Nelson A, Miles, in a statement the other day, testified to 
the strength and efficiency of our coast fortifications. He said: 

Having had much to do with placing and construction of our fortifi- 
cations and inspecting every one along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts, as well as having bad an opportunity of seeing all the great 
armies of the world and many of their strongest fortifications, including 
the Dardanelles, I am prepared to say that our coasts are as well de- 
fended as the coasts of any coun with the same class of high-power 
guns and heavy 3 and I have no sympathy for the misrepre- 
sentations that have been made in the effort to mislead the public. 
Our Nation is composed of sovereign citizens who appreciate their inde- 

mdence and realize the difference between their condition and that of 

e millions of men now mere subjects of some despotism and used as 
food for powder. 

It has been said by the crities of our naval strength that our 
Navy lacks auxiliary vessels. Admiral Blue, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, in his testimony a year ago said: 

I believe I am correct in stating that we have now more auxiliary 
vessels in the Navy than any other nation maintains In times of peace 
(p. 40, hearings before House Naval Affairs Committee). 

Another criticism of the Navy, which has appeared in all the 
eastern papers and many elsewhere, is that our Navy is deficient 
in submarine strength. Admiral Fletcher, commander of our 
fleet, testified before the House Naval Affairs Committee, and 
as to submarines he said: 

I should think it would be reasonable precaution to provide a few 
more submarines, considering our extensive coast line In the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific. Yet I will say that compared to other nations, we 
are well provided with submarines to-day (p. 520). 

In a further statement the admiral said: 


I think a reasonable increase of submarines, 8 or 10, or something in 
that vicinity, would be a proper increase. 

I would say in an emergency some vessels are rea to-day; some 
would be ready to-morrow; but I would say that all of them could be 
ready within a week (p. 561 of the hearings). 


I hope you never 


And finally, in this testimony which Admiral Fletcher gave 
before the committee a year ago, he said that— 

England is the only nation on earth that has a navy we could not 
successfully resist. 


In a report made recently, Admiral Fletcher tells us that our 
Navy is 15 per cent stronger now than it was a year ago, and that 
in accuracy of gunfire it has improved 30 per cent in the past year. 

iene last year as to the progress of the Navy, Secretary 


The Navy program has been upgrade all the time. The — Se — 
en ts 


better eve ear. The present Congress gave three dr 
and we have 7, more trained men in the Navy than a year ago (p. 
597 of the hearings). 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have been in this Congress 
since the day it opened, and only on one occasion before have I 
risen to my feet on this subject. I have noticed the speeches 
made on preparedness on both sides of the House; but with all 
the eloquence that has been expended here for the purpose of 
building up an Army and Navy, there has been no plan that 
would induce men to come forward and join. We must have 
prepared men if we want to be prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, under date of January 10, 1916, I introduced 
House joint resolution 98, the purpose of which is to authorize 
the appointment of a commission in relation to educational, 
vocational, and military-naval training: 


Pp- 

porse by the Vice President, and three Members of the House of 
presentatives, to be a inted by the Speaker. The said t com- 
mission be, and is 7 ed, authorized, and em to 


following, to wit: 

The need of educational, vocational, and military-naval training in 
the United States. 

Whether: national grants should be made to the various States to 
stimulate vocational and military-naval training, or whether schools 
or colleges should be established under the direct control of the United 
States and maintained entirely as national institutions. 

If the said commission shall recommend that schools or colleges 
shall be established and maintained by the United States, then to recom- 
mend where not less than 20 such schools or colleges should be placed. 

Whether a proportion of such schools should be established on the 
coasts for educational, vocational, and naval training exclusively. 

To e recommendations as to the course of instruction in agri- 
cultural, trade, and industrial subjects as well as in military and naval 
training to be given in such schools and colleges, and to recommend 
the minimum age at which boys shall be admitted to such schools or 
colleges and the method of selecting the said pupils. 

To make recommendations as to the to number of pupils to be 
received annually and to es te the annual cost of the maintenance 
of such schools and colleges. ‘ 

To make recommendations as to whether pupils who have been 
trained in such schools or colleges shall be subject to the call of the 
United States for military or naval servi as the case may be, and 
the number of years during which this condition of service shall prevail 
and whether such pupils shall during such peoe, when they are so 


el ag to call for service, serve a limited time each year to perfect 
their ay, or naval 3 
To make other recommendations pertaining to the subject matter 


which aid in rendering more efficient a system under the control of the 
United States Government for educating boys while at the same time 
preparing them for military or naval service. To report as to whether 
su tralning shall be free of all cost to the sald pupils and whether 
any monetary Dl) a og shall be given the said pupils in the event 
of their being called for annual training after graduating from the 
said school or college. 

The said commission shall rt their findin 
before October 1, 1916, together with a bill embor 
tions and establishing such educational, vocational, and military-naval 
training schools or colleges. The sum of $10,000 is hereby appro riated, 
the same to be immediately available out of any funds in the . 
not otherwise appropriated, to defray all necessary expenses of sali 
joint commission, payment of sald expenses to be made upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said joint commission, who shall be 
selected by the commission. 

The investigations suggested in the resolution are for the 
purpose of submitting to Congress a bill involving a compre- 
hensive plan to establish camps or barracks on land now owned 
or that may be purchased by the Government, and with suitable 
buildings thereon to conduct schools for vocational training, 
including agricultural pursuits, mechanical trades, erection of 
houses, and so forth; the manufacturing of arms, ammunitions, 
building of ships, and manufacturing or assembling of all parts 
thereto; in fact, teaching knowledge of all things and equip- 
ment that may enter into the art of medern warfare on or under 
land and sea. 

When a plan for the establishment of such camps or barracks 
with schools for said purposes has been decided on, applications 
to enter such schools may be received from young men between 
the ages of 17 and 21 years to enter for a period of three years 
for vocational training, with such educational training as may 
be found necessary, together with such military training and 
naval training as may be necessary to fit and equip them for 
first-line war service against any foreign nation that may 
attempt to invade our shores or possessions or to destroy our 


to Congress on or 
ng their recommenda- 
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rights, privileges, or commerce at sea. That such application 
may provide that the applicant may not be permitted to engage 
in cuse of war until he has attained the age of 18 years. Further. 
that after the matriculation period the applicant shall receive 
a certificate stating the different trades or vocations he was em- 
ployed at during tuition and marks showing proficiency therein. 
The application may further provide that the applicant will for 
the period of four years after the matriculation period be avail- 
able to and will hasten to the call of the United States Govern- 
ment wherever he may be should any foreign nation or nations 
attempt to invade our shores or possessions or destroy our 
rights, privileges, or commerce at sea, 

This plan should provide for the payment of wages to the ap- 
plicant during the period of education for the number of hours 
employed, at no less compensation than is paid for like service 
during apprenticeship in industries or pursuits of a like nature 
by private corporations; the Government, however, retaining 
such an amount from the compensation as may be equal to the 
cost of maintenance from each student. 

It is not the intention that this plan should in any way inter- 
fere with the present Army, Navy, or State National Guards, 
unless it be provided that men who are now therein may be 
given voluntary opportunity, irrespective of age, to take the 
course of training offered by this plan. 

Not less than 20 camps of this kind, which number has been 
suggested, should average each 5,000 students and 10,000 acres 
of land; more students and more acreage can be included on in- 
terior land camps than on camps near water, where shipbuilding 
can be carried on, they being for naval training. 

After the initial cost of the land and perhaps some improvised 
building, the cost to the Government would be nil, as the muni- 
tions, arms, all upkeep, and equipment furnished by the students, 
tradesmen, and tutors would take the place of that otherwise 
purchased by the Government. 

Personal experience warrants the declaration that the most 
serious problem for the average workingman, and in fact for the 
entire family, to solve is what shall the average boy or girl do 
in life after leaving school if, indeed, the privilege of remaining 
in school to 16 has been accorded them? The period provided in 
this plan is just the time of life when the boy has come to an 
age when his services will help in the upkeep of the family. He 
is eager and anxious to do something, the pulsing blood of his 
young manhood cries out for a chance to know how to do some- 
thing to carry him through life, and he can offer nothing to him 
who employs but his young strength. Strong muscles alone are 
plenty and usually cheap. The trained hand and brain must 
accompany the strong back, else the chance of remunerative em- 
ployment is small. The opportunity to learn a trade or a profes- 
sion, a vocation, if you please, under this plan, would bring to 
the defense of this country in time of stress, great hordes of 
grateful, intelligent, trained, and patriotic citizen soldiers and 
sailors, 

I do not wish to discourage attempts to increase our defenses, 
as I um personally for adequate preparedness in the best man- 
ner attainable, but additional men must be trained in time of 
peace to be effective. 

On January 19, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, before the Senate 
Military Committee, expressed the belief that compulsory serv- 
ice should be resorted to. Oh, perish the thought of conscrip- 
tion in time of peace in America! Admiral Fletcher's report 
shows one division of the Navy alone on last June's review was 
short 1,350 men and officers. This, after we had feared we 
might be involved in war for nearly one year. 

These are authorities. 

But can we wonder at the nondesire of young men to enlist 
in times of peace, when the prospects are that at the end of 
the three or five year period of enlistment they will probably be 
less able to meet life’s problems or to earn a living than when 
they went into enlistment? 

That this plan would attract more men than could be accom- 
modated to enter the Army and Navy can not be doubted when 
we remember that every private and semiprivate institution of 
vocational training of any note in this country is crowded, not 
alone with scholars but with applications; and the great agri- 
cultural colleges of each State can not take care of the demand 
or the demands for place in their own confines. The needs of 
our country are apparent to all, and as we must be prepared, 
then, for the sake of humanity, for the sake of efficiency and 
the men we must and do always depend on to go to the rescue of 
the country—the poor boy, the sons of the farmer, the sons 
of the men in the mills, mines, factories, and of those engaged 
on our transportation lines; for the sake of the younger 
brothers of the soldiers and sailors now in the service, all of 
whom will go to make up the Army and the Navy. Give them 
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a chance to live as other men live when not engaged in pro- 
tecting us from foreign world powers. 

That a wondrous lesson is at this moment being taught in the 
present European war of the advantage of vocational training 
and soldiering combined over soldiering ajone, can not be de- 
nied, but at this time I will not go further in that, but data, 
proof, and reason are at hand to furtifer support the whole idea 
suggested and will be given before the committee when oppor- 
tunity occurs, and will in any event be placed in the Record at 
a future time if permitted. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KETTNER]. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Chairman, there have been several 
bills introduced at this session of Congress with a view to cre- 
ating a tariff commission. As a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of San Diego for a number of years, I 
have continuously advocated a nonpartisan tariff. commission. 
I was very glad, indeed, when I saw that some of my colleagues 
from California had introduced bills along this line; then 
that the gentleman from Illinois, the distinguished Republican 
leader, Mr. Maxx, had introduced one; and when later on the 
gentleman who is now in the chair, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Rarney, introduced a similar bill, I 
reached the conclusion that we shall have a tariff commission 
before this Congress adjourns. In that connection I should 
like to have the Clerk read a letter I have received from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America along 
these lines, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the communication. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM KETTNER, 
National Councilor, Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, Cal. 


Dear Sin: In view of the general public interest at this time in the 
question of a permanent tarif commission, we feel that as national 
councilor for the San Diego Chamber of Commerce you should be fully 
informed regarding the activities of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in advocating the establishment of such a commission. 

At the first annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, January 21-23, 1913, a resolution was 
adopted in favor of the establishment of a permanent tariff commis- 
sion, and was referred to the bo: of directors for submission in 
referendum form to the constituent members of the chamber in order 
to ascertain their views. 

The “ee ETO was submitted to the organization members on April 
30, 1913, in the following form: 

ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION. 


First. That the appointment of the commission, following the usual 
procedure, be vestel in the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Second. That in order to make the commission an effective adminis- 
trative body the number of commissioners should be limited, prefer- 
ably not more than five. 

T That the term of office of members of the commission should 
be sufficiently long to gre the board stability and permanency, pref- 
erably six years, and the terms of members should expire in rotation 
as in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fourth. That a provision should be made for minority representa- 
tion as in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission, where 
not more than three of the five members shall be of one party. 


Towns OF COMMISSION. 


First. To gather, investigate. and tabulate technical and statistical 
facts of all kinds pertinent to the tarif schedules, both in this and 
other countries. 

Second. The reports of the commission should be confined to ascer- 
tained facts and should exclude recommendations unless called for 
by the body haying power to Institute tariff legislation. The informa- 
ipti secured by the commission should be available to either House 
of Congress and to the President. 

The result of the referendum was 715 votes in favor of a com- 
mission to 9 oppo: The aggregate membership of the organizations 
that voted affirmatively was approximately 114,000. The national 
chamber has ever since actively urged the creation of a commission, 

In February, 1915, the delegates to the third annual meeting unani- 
mously reaffirmed the position of the national chamber as determined 
in the referendum of 1913. It may fairly be assumed that the 600 
delegates at this meeting indirectly represented dominant opinion 
among the 279,000 business men comprising the membership of the 
624 federated commercial organizations. 

From the time when the membership of the national chamber first 
indicated through the referendum its unmistakable attitude, the board 
of directors has sought in every proper and appropriate way to 
advance the idea of a permanent tarif commission. The present com- 
mittee, which directs the efforts of the national chamber in this 
direction, was apootntee by authority of the board of directors in the 
summer of 1915. That the original attitude of the membership of 
the national chamber as expre by the votes cast in the referendum 
and as reiterated at successive annual meetings in fact rsists, is 
clearly manifested by the fact that about 200 of the organizations in 
the membership of the national chamber have appointed committees 
of their own to advance the cause of a tariff commission. These local 
committees have joined with the committee of the national chamber 
in presenting the arguments which support the proposal that a com- 
mission should be created, 

hen the pamphlet which states these arguments was sent to the 
Members of Congress, the acknowledgments Indicated keen interest 
and a ready disposition to give careful consideration. 
Very truly, yours, 
EIL Io F. Goo .] x, Secretary. 


1916. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I only want to ask 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, in order to insert 
certain letters and communications with regard to certain auto- 
mobile routes, and to pay my special respect to this system, 
under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes te the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I have studied section 17 of 
the Post Office appropriation bill with some care in order to 
try to find out whether it is fair to the small railroads, the 
trolley roads, and the ferryboats that carry the mail. They 
are not well treated under present arrangements, and I can 
not quite make out whether this bill gives them any better 
treatment or not. There has been in a great many places a 
taking away of the mail from those small lines, to the great 
inconvenience of a good many people. We used to hear com- 
plaints about the way freight was routed by railroads, sending 
it over long lines instead of sending it over short lines, Now, 
I happen to know of a case where the United States Government 
sends mail 150 miles to get it 3 miles, and connecting those 3 
miles are trolley roads and ferryboats, and also a railroad 
going across a bridge. Instead of using any of those routes the 
United States Government sends this mail from Poughkeepsie, 
which is my home city, on the Hudson River, to Albany, 75 
miles. It is sorted there, and comes down on the West Shore 
Railroad to Highland and the town of Lloyd, a town of about 
2,800 people, opposite Poughkeepsie. Connecting Highland with 
the town and village of New Paltz, a village of about 1,200 peo- 
ple, is a trolley road, and that trolley road runs from the ferry. 
The distance from the ferry landing to the village of Highland 
is a little more than a mile and to New Paltz 9 miles. 

There is a trolley, of course, in the city of Poughkeepsie, 
running down to the ferry, so that there is a complete connec- 
tion either way. The screen-wagon man from the Poughkeep- 
sie post office, going to the New York Central Railroad station, 
also goes within 1,000 yards of the ferry. There used to be a 
mail service by way of the ferry and the New Platz trolley 
railroad. It has been taken off. Now, as I say, it takes 150 
miles to go those 8 miles, The result is that mail deposited in 
the Poughkeepsie post office, a city of 32,000 inhabitants, after 
the shopping time in the afternoon, can not get these 3 miles 
in time to go out by the rural delivery routes the next morning. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Has the gentleman called the attention 
of the officials of the Post Office Department to this matter? 

Mr. PLATT. I have. It comes under the Second Assistant 
Postmuster General’s department, under the Division of Miscel- 
laneous Transportation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
uation? 

Mr. PLATT. I can not make it out, quite; but they have 
promised to investigate it, and they have been over it several 
times. As nearly as I can make out, it is partly red tape and 
partly a tendency to do business only with the trunk lines, the 
big railroads, and partly bureaucratic inertia that holds the 
matter up. The mail used to be taken down to the river and 
put on the ferry, which crosses the river every half hour. Some- 
times the trolley on the west side, which runs only every hour, 
was not there at the moment the mail was taken over, and then 
they would throw the mail sacks off on one side to wait for the 
trolley to come along. There were doubtless sometimes a few 
minutes when the mail sacks were unguarded. I have heard 
that given as a reason for the discontinuance of the ferry service, 
but other ferry services on the Hudson were discontinued at the 
same time, and I am of the opinion that the real reason was the 
tendency to deal with the big railroads, routing mail very much 
as package freight is routed by the railroads to a central sort- 
ing point. If the ferry route is not considered entirely satisfac- 
tory the mail could be sent all rail across the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Has the gentleman had any conversa- 
tion with the Superintendent of the Mails about it? 

Nr. PLATT. I have had conversations with the division 
superintendent, and have thought at times that I was making 


What excuse did they give for that sit- 
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some progress, but nothing has been done to restore the service 
yet. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
of public money. 

Mr. PLATT. Probably it does. At the time the ferry service 
was discontinued there was not a great deal of mail to cross the 
river, but since the parcel post was put in there has been a 
good deal of increase in the mail, and there always was as much 
mall as goes out on an ordinary rural delivery route, and prob- 
ably more. Besides that, the villages on the west side of the 
river, as well as the city of Poughkeepsie, have grown. It is 
time, in my judgment, that that very curious situation should 
be remedied, as complaints are becoming more and more fre- 
quent. < 

Mr. STEENERSON. Has the gentleman any suggestion for 
legislation or is that an administrative matter purely? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I have no present suggestion to make. I 
have only made complaint as others have done. Possibly I may 
find some place for a suggestion as to legislation when we come 
to the discussion of this bill under the five-minute rule. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prarr] yields back five minutes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a communication 
addressed to me by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
concerning neutral rights on the high seas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the communication referred to: 


SAN Francisco CIHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
February 4, 1916. 


It seems to me it involves a great waste 


lion. J. A. ELSTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, representing 
the business interests of the community of San Francisco, has for some 
time viewed with considerable apprehension the interference with 
American neutral trade on the seas by the British Government. Silence 
on this subject has not indicated acquiescence in the moral or legal 
justice of the course of the British Government, but has thus far becn 
dictated by a desire to be of as little embarrassment to the Federal 
administration as possible in handling the delicate situation with which 
it is confronted. 

The propriety of this communication has been suggested by the 
thought that further silence on the part of an organization represent- 
ing the business interests of the community of n Francisco might 
prove misleading as to the popular sentiments entertained here. 

We fully recognize, and we trust justly appreciate that the rights of 
neutrals during the course of any war must be nicely adjus with 
regard to the rights of belligerents; but appreciating that under the 

rinciples of international law belligerents may have rights more or 
ess clearly defined, we also recognize that under those same principles 
neutrals likewise have certain clear rights, and among them is the 
right of neutral trading under appropriate conditions. 

There seems to be little opportunity for differences of opinion as to 
what really constitutes absolute contraband of war concerning which 
a neutral can insist upon no right that his trade should be protected. 
The difficulty appears to arise with reference to those commodities 
designated as conditional contraband of war, and those articles which 
may be classed as conditional contraband of war sporar to become ex- 
tended with more reference to the necessities of the belligerents than 
with regard to the rights of neutrals. 

We are not disposed tọ 9 with any rights which belligerents 
may assert as the result of an actual blockade, but we believe that 
our Government can with dignity and propriety protest against any 
claim on the part of any belligerent to enjoy the same rights from a 

per blockade which might be justly clai: in the case of an actual 

lockade. Upon like reasoning we protest against the extension of the 
doctrine of continuous voyage asserted by the British Government, 
which, we are advised, goes further than any doctrine of continuous 
voyage ever asserted by our Government or maintained by our courts. 
And in this connection we call attention to an instructive and inter- 

5 — Harvard Law Review, pages 195 and following 

( 


We also protest against 9 declaration that foodstuffs 
should be deemed absolute contraband of war. In this connection we 
would call particular attention to the effect of such efforts upon one 
of California’s main industries, the fruit industry, which has suffered 
and is suffering seriously from the interference by belligerents with 
the marketing of those products and is and has been entailing enormous 
financial loss to the producers of this State. £ 

While we do not think it would be becoming for us to su ta 
method by which these protests could be made effective by, the adminis- 
tration if they be deemed proper as in the delicate po tion in which 
the United States of America find themselves placed by this great war 
it would appear to be the part of patriotism to allow our problems 
to be solved by our constituted authorities, we neverlethess desire it 
to be known that we would approve any action by the administration 
which sought to make its protests along the lines suggested effective 
25 even prohibiting the exportation of arms or munitions of war on 
the part of all persons in the United States, or the further subscribing 
to war loans of the belligerents by any person in the United States. 

Very respectfully, 


esting article in 29 
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Sax Francisco CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
S. B. McNear, Vice President, 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PLATT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman wait for 
just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 


ansas. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert my remarks in the Recor on the occasion of the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln, and referring to some of the men who 
served under him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tac- 
GART] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record touching Abraham Lincoln. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. _ 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The . The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SaoruH] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would like also to 
have the privilege of extending my remarks and making some 
observations on the natal day of President Lincoln. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of Lincoln's birthday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I have listened with much interest this afternoon 
to the explanation that has been made of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, now under consideration, and I have been 
very much gratified to learn the acknowledgment made by the 
chairman, Mr. Moon, that the changes heretofore made of the 
rural routes were not proper; and that the committee has re- 
ported an extra increase in the appropriation beyond that which 
was asked for by the Post Office Department of 84.500, 000 for 
the purpose of again readjusting this highly appreciated service 
and correcting the mistakes made. The report shows that there 
are 43,800 rural routes in the United States; that a total 
appropriation of $316.364,879 for the Postal Service for the 
fiscal year 1917 is asked for, as against $313,364,667 for the last 
appropriation; that the sum asked by the department to carry 
on the rural service is $48,500,000, but that the committee has 
asked that this amount be increased to $53,000,000. I hope the 
amount asked for by the committee will be allowed and the 
extra amount will permit the rural routes to be again restored 
to those deprived of them. 

I have received a great many complaints, but it would do no 
good for me to go into a history of them. In fact, I could not 
in the very brief time allotted to me. But I will say that when 
the changes were made they were made up without the knowl- 
edge of anyone that the routes were to be changed. No one was 
consulted and, as one speaker said a few minutes ago, made by 
some clerk here in Washington and from charts here.” The char- 
acter of the road has much to do with the mail carrier and 
changes when made should consider the highways as well. But 
with the assurance from the chairman of the committee that 
they are to be readjusted, I trust that all those who have had 
this service for a number of years, with the mail carried to 
their doors, will be put back upon their routes and have the 
same service which they have heretofore had; because I con- 
sider that where the mail has been delivered for a number of 
years, in some cases as high as 15 to 30 years, a mail box becomes 
as much an attachment and as much an appurtenance to a place 
as if it were a building, and it certainly is a great convenience. 

I have also listened with a great deal of interest this afternoon 
to the discussion upon preparedness and national defense, and 
while I have been listening I have thought of the communica- 
tions which I am receiving every day. Nearly every one of the 
speakers presents a different idea and a different theory. I 
hope the time will never come, but if it does and our soldiers 
are called to the colors to defend our country, that they will not 
have to fight in the trenches with crowbars, as it is reported the 
Russians did at Pryzemel. I hope that one rank will never have 
to stand behind another, waiting until the foremost man falls 
in order to be furnished with a rifle with which te defend his 
country, and that we will have more ammunition than will last 
our Army and Navy two hours in action. [Applause.] I do 
not think, Mr. Chairman, that all of preparedness consists in a 
large standing army and a great number of men. I believe 
that if the history of the European war has taught anything, it 
has taught the fact that they can enroll men a great deal 


more quickly than they can equip them. For that reason it 
seems to me that some of the gentlemen who are talking of 
and looking only to a large Army and a large number of men 
ought to see to it that we have ample equipment for them, 
We are the inventors of the aeroplane. Is it possible that we 
have only 20 that are fit for service to-day? We are the in- 
ventors of the submarine. Is it possible that we had only 1 
out of 29 that could dive in the naval evolutions at Norfolk 
last year? I believe in reasonable preparation and equipment 
for the Army and Navy; then when danger comes we will have 
something to do with. [Applause.] 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


But, Mr. Chairman, it was my purpose in arising to speak 
briefly, of our beloved martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, 
compatriot of Washington; the one the father and the other 
the savior of his country. The spirit of the present times 
brings their memory strongly in the light of to-day. Illustrious 
in arms, both unfaltering patriots and peerless statesmen, but, 
over and above all, they were true Americans. Each piloted 
his country through a storm which lasted through years 
and left us a heritage for which they pledged their lives; and 
to-day we are brought to a realization, as never before, of the 
legacy and inheritance bequeathed to us and to our children. 
Each was at once the right one to guide the destiny of the 
Nation. Each left the structure of our liberty and the founda- 
tions of our institutions more secure and more firmly estab- 
lished. Being 7 years of age when the bugle sounded for the 
conflict, it was not my privilege to have ever seen the supreme 
Lincoln, but the esteem and love in which the brave boys who 
fought the great battles of that momentous war hold him leave 
no shadow on his greatness. They hold his every act in greatest 
reverence and admiration and cherish it as a priceless boon to 
have been in his presence. His acts were all founded on high 
principles of religion and statesmanship, and yet he loved most 
of all to be styled one of the plain people. He was most forgiv- 
ing, gentle, and tender-hearted. He builded his future greatness 
upon the great truth uttered centuries before, that “a house 
divided among itself can not stand.” He started in life in 
the frontier. He was captain of a company in the Black Hawk 
War in 1832, at the age of 23, and began a military career. He 
was postmaster of his home town of Salem. He served for four 
terms as member of the State legislature; he served one term 
as a Member of Congress, from 1837 to 1839; and during all 
these years, it is stated, he devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of books of learning. He was most familiar with the 
Bible, and his afterlife showed him to be well educated. He 
was proud of being termed one of the common people. In one 
of his speeches in Ohio, in 1859, it is recorded of him that he 
stated, “I am most happy that the plain people understand 
and appreciate this.” Time does not permit me to even allude 
to many of his wise sayings, but allow me to quote these 
few: 

A private soldier has as much right to justice as a major general— 

And they sang, We are coming, Father Abraham, 300,000 
strong.” 

Fis anc this Government can not endure permanently half slave and 


half free. 
I do not the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. 
What constitutes the bulwark of our li and ind dence? It 
is not our frowning battlements, our bl sea our Army 
and our Navy; these are not our reliance nst tyranny. Our re- 
Hance is the love of liberty which God has planted in us. 


He fought to save the Union. He lived to see the war ended, 
but passed away just as the sun’s rays were shedding their 
golden hues over a united country—a Union saved. And with 
the ages will his life and memory be a light to guide our des- 
tiny. He was born February 12, 1809, and died a martyr April 
15, 1865, mourned by the world. 


“ His tongue is mute; his heart may pulse no more; 
Yet men so good and loved do never die; 
But while the tide shall ee een 
the eye 


[Applause. } 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman desire to go on? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is Saturday night. 

Mr. MOON. Very well; I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Raney, Chairman of the Committee of 


priation bill, H. R. 10484, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Kearns for 10 days, on account of business of the House. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3391. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or 
California,” approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
sel for his approval, the following joint resolutions and 

s: 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a 
citizen of Cuba; 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion “Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,” in 
the naval act approved March 3, 1915, available for the exten- 
sion of building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New 
York and Mare Island, Cal. ; 

II. R. 8233. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the State of Ohio; and 

H. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 14, 


1916, at 12 o’clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND . 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10139) 
to authorize the city of Fairmont to construct and operate a 
bridge across the Monongahela River at or near the city of 
Fairmont, in the State of West Virginia, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 175), which said 
bill and report avere referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9225) granting 
the consent of Congress to Georgia Lumber Co. to construct a 
bridge across Flint River, Ga., between Dooly and Sumter 
Counties, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 176), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9928) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Mitchell or to the county of Baker, both of the State 
of Georgia, acting jointly or separately, and their successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Flint River, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 177), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10032) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
from a point on its banks, in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., at or 
near the locality known as Woods Run, to a point on the oppo- 
site shore of said river within the borough of McKees Rocks, 
Pa., reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 178), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DECKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6923) to 
authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across Little River at a point where the line between 
townships 12 and 13 north, range 8 east, crosses said river, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 179), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 


Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10238) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Interstate Bridge Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across Mississippi River, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 180), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Education, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11250) to provide for the promo- 
tion of vocational education; to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture, the 
trades, industries, and home economics; to provide for coopera- 
tion with the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects; and to authorize the appropriation of money and to 
regulate its expenditure, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 181), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KENT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 177) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept the relinquishment of the State 
of Wyoming to certain lands heretofore certified to said State, 
and the State of Wyoming to select other lands in lieu of the 
lands thus relinquished, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 182), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6456) relating to appeals and 
writs of.error and costs thereof, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 183), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8057) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Napoleon B. Giddings, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 184), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6043) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Pike; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6660) granting an increase of pension to Chris 
Schneider; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9399) granting a pension to Elisha J. Catlett; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8885) granting an increase of pension to Colling- 
wood Boulter; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1007) granting a pension to Fred &. Heimberger ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 11408) adding 
certain lands to the Teton National Forest, Wyo.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11409) to provide for the 
purchase of four sites for munition factories in the interior of 
the country; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11410) to advance funds 
for the construction of the Star Valley and Jackson Hole Road 
within the Teton National Forest, in the State of W yoming ; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11411) to 
provide for the payment of drainage assessments on Indian 
lands in Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (II. R. 11412) to provide for a site 
and public building at Philipsburg, Pa.: to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 11413) to repeal 
an act authorizing the construction of a bridge over Niagara 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 11414) authorizing a sur- 
` vey of Cache River from its mouth to Algoa, in Jackson County, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11415) providing for a site and 
public building for a post office at Fort Pierce, St. Lucie 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 11416) to repeal an act ap- 
proved March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to amend section 8 of 
an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the liens of judgments and 
decrees of the courts of the United States,’ approved August 1, 
1888," to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL (by request): A bill (H. R. 11417) to 
clothe all forms of money issued by and under the authority of 
Congress with power, by law, to pay debts, both public and 
private, and to strengthen the public credit; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11418) providing that post-office laborers 
shall be placed in the classified civil service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11419) providing for the de- 
positing of tribal or trust funds of Indians, and for other pur- 
pases; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11420) to improve the birthplace 
of Gen. George Washington; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11421) pro- 
viding for the erection of a public building at Taylor, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11422) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Georgetown, in the State of Texas; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNHART (by request): A bill (H. R. 11428) to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11424) for the relief of cer- 
tain legislative employees of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11425) to amend section 675 of 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11426) to provide for a 
site and public building at Port Clinton, Ohio; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAY: Resolution (H. Res. 188) providing for the 
indexing of certain hearings had before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
150) requesting the President to issue a proclamation for the 
observance of February 29 as Prosperity Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 11427) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Rappelye ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11428) 
granting an increase of pension to Helen B. Harrison; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11429) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. Lucien Young; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11430) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11481) granting a pension to 
Edward J. Gleason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11482) granting an increase 
of pension to Alonzo Ackerman; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 11433) granting an in- 
crease of pension to A. H. Bash; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11484) granting an increase 
of pension to Emry Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11435) for the relief of the 
heirs of H. Wilkins and R. B. Owens; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11436) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11437) granting a pension to 
W. W. Batterton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 11438) for the relief of 
George W. Wood, late a commander in the United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11439) for the relief of George T. Easton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11440) granting an 
increase of pension to Alice V. Barber; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 11441) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph D. Donellen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11442) to award a medal of honor to Joseph 
D. Donellen ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11443) for the relief of 
James A. Frey; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11444) for the relief of estate of George 
Byerly, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 11445) for the relief of the estate 
of C. R. Mason; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11446) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria L. Dougherty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 11447) granting a pension to 
Semantha Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11448) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harry L. Wilson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11449) granting an increase of pension to 
Emmet D. Cosper ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia (for Mr. Moss of West 
Virginia): A bill (H. R. 11450) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 11451) granting a pension to 
Wiley A. Cadenhead ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11452) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph L. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11453) granting a pension to Leslie G. Phil- 
lips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11454) for the relief of 
Marcus Billstine; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11455) granting a pension to George M. 
Federkiel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11456) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11457) granting an increase of pension 
to John Ginther ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11458) granting a pension to Lovina Bliss; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11459) granting 
an increase of pension to Nathaniel Gott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11460) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Peter H. Baker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 11461) granting a pension to 
David W. Graves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11462) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Adair; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11468) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Lowerre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11464) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11465) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary D. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11466) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

R. 11467) granting an increase of pension to 
; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11468) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. : A bill (H. R. 11469) granting an increase 
of pension to Sargeant B. Crawford; to the Committee on In- 
va 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Camp 770, United 
Confederate Veterans, urging passage of House bill 478; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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Also (by request), memorial of St. Louis Branch of the Na- 
tional Security League for preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of New Florence, Mo., 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Petition of citizens of Senoia, Ga., for na- 
tional constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petitions of Rev. M. B. Mead and 26 
others, of Roscoe; also Rev. Theodore M. Hofmeister and others, 
of Coshocton; also Rev. A. Melville Thompson, of Reform Pres- 
byterian Church of Utica; also Rev. A. A. Rolo and 34 others, of 
Shiloh, all in the State of Ohio, in favor of House joint resolu- 
tions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
10595, for relief of Frank Watzek; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11271, for relief of 
Thomas Outcalt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11272, for relief of Wil- 
liam H. Zombro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of Badger Tanning Co., of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., for House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Palmyra, Jefferson County, 
Wis., asking for the passage of a national constitutional prohibi- 
tion amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, communication of Branch 9, Local Union No. 89, United 
Brewery Workmen, of Lomira, Dodge County, Wis., protesting 
against the passage of a constitutional amendment for nation- 
wide prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, communication from Local Union No. 332 of United 
Brewery Workmen, of Watertown, Wis., protesting against the 
passage of a constitutional amendment providing for national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin Chair Co., of Port Washington, 
Wis., and Barth Bros.’ Manufacturing Co., of Port Washington, 
Wis., for passage of House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition for a Christian amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Baptist Men’s Class of Conneaut, Ohio, 
and sundry citizens of Hubbard, Ohio, for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the International Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen of America, and Local Union No. 345, of 
Brooklyn, N. X., numbering 650 members, against national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Short Line Railroad Association, of New 
York, protesting against section 17 of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, in favor of House bill 9320; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of Julius Wile, Sons & Co., of New York, pro- 
testing against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 69, International Union 
ef United Brewery Workmen of America, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
numbering 590 members, against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 24, International Union of 
the United Brewery Workmen of America, numbering 750 mem- 
bers, against national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Detroit Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School, of Lakewood, Ohio, for national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Protest of Local Union No. 81, United Brewery 
Workmen, of La Crosse, Wis., against national prohibition ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of repealing the national bankruptcy 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of La Crosse Knitting Works, of La Crosse, Wis., 
in favor of House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
fayoring submitting the question of railway mail pay to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of 17 citizens of New Jasper Township, 
Greene County; 25 citizens of Wilmington; 28 citizens of Spring- 
field; the members of the First Baptist Church of Washington 
Court House; the Men's Bible Class of Carlisle; the Sunday 
School of the Calvary Lutheran Church, of Springfield; Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of New Jasper; Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Xenia; 17 citizens of Green Township, Clinton 
County ; the official board of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
New Vienna; congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Osborn; 300 members of the congregation of the Second United 
Presbyterian Church of Xenin; members of the New Antioch 
Church of Christ, of Clinton County; members of the Christian 
Endeavor of the United Presbyterian Church of Clifton; 23 citi- 
zens of New Vienna; the Chester Church, of Wilmington, all in 
the State of Ohio, for the passage of the Webb-Smith national 
prohibition resolution (H. J. Res. 84 and H. J. Res. 85), propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting the beyerage traffic in intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion of New York, protesting against section 17 of the Post 
Office appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


Also, memorial of Railway Business Association in annual 
meeting assembled at New York; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of H. S. Kendall, of Flushing, N. Y., in favor 
of House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, favoring bill for relief of the contributors to the Ellen 
M. Stone ransom fund; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Papers to accompany House bill 9272, for 
i of Levi R. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSS: Memorial of five State normal schools of 
Illinois, favoring House bill 547, the Smith-Hughes bill, for 
8 aid to vocational education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also, petition of sundry voters of Chicago, III., for national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of Mount Vernon Public Library, 
against House bill 4715; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition by sundry citizens of 
the sixth congressional district of Indiana, favoring a tax on 
persons, firms, and corporations doing an interstate mail-order 
business; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Synod of Pennsylvania of 
the Presbyterian Church, for preparedness for defense but not 
for aggression; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Thomas H. Burrowes Council, No, 784, 
Fraternal Patriotic Americans, Lancaster, Pa., favoring immi- 
gration bill H. R. 10384 and preparedness; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Wellsville, N. X., favoring Federal consorship of picture 
films; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ellington, N. Y., for na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 7106, for 
relief of T. P. Gold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 4273, for relief of James 
M. Lineback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Charles H. Kempfer Co., and the 
Westport Paper Co.; the Adair Co., of Chicago, III.; the Ameri- 
can Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn.; W. C. Shair- 
wall & Co., Cambridge, Mass.; W. H. T. Hunter Co., of Boston, 
Mass.; and R. Guin & Sons Co., of Sidney, Ohio, favoring House 
bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also (by request), protest of D. P. Palmedo, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and G. B. Fayette, against sundry House joint resolutions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Ministers’ Association of Danbury, Conn., 
with reference to noncontributory retirement bill for Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Rev. John Todd and 
Presbyterian Church of Homeworth, Columbiana, Ohio, for na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Flushing Grange, No. 1934, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of Ohio, against war preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
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Also, petitions of Rey. Harry H. Stewart and 68 citizens of 
Amsterdam ; members of Community Church and Sunday School, 
Steubenville; Rev. E. S. Bowers and 51 legal voters of Brilliant, 
all in the State of Ohio, for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Steubenville, Ohio, 
in favor of such measures of preparedness as may be approved 
RA Army and nayal officials; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Society 
of Colonial War, of Rhode Island, favoring preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Local Union 166, Brewery Workers, of 
Providence, R. I., against national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Association, 
of Providence, R. I., favoring passage of the Stevens-Ayres 
price-maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Railway Mail Association of Rhode Tsland, 
favoring passage of House bills 6915, 6457, T655, and 7656; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition of United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 87, Mulberry, Kans., for enactment of a law 
compelling advocates of militarism to serve in the first ranks 
in case of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Central Labor Union, Fremont, Nebr., and 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor, opposing military pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of United Mine Workers of America, Local No. 
2330, Mulberry, Kans., for the enactment of a law compelling 
advocates of militarism to serve in the first lines of the Army 
in case of war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Queen City Lodge, No. 363, International 
Association of Machinists, Springfield, Mo., opposing prepared- 
ness and favoring plebiscite upon war with publicity of diplo- 
mitic negotiations; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Kingston, Fla., opposed to mili- 
tary preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Socialist Party of Buffalo, N. Y., opposing 
any appropriations “that may be used for the purpose of de- 
stroying humanity ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Big Falls (Minn.) Local, Socialist Party, 
opposing preparedness and demanding Government monopoly of 
manufacture of munitions of war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Prescott, Mich., opposing military 
preparedness and demanding a plebiscite on war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Michigan, opposing military pre- 
paredness and demanding confiscation of bank deposits, factories, 
etc., by the Government in the event of war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Antipreparedness League of Denver, Colo., 
opposing military preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of City Island, N. Y., opposing mili- 
tary preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of 24 citizens of West Virginia, opposing fur- 
ther appropriations for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Socialist Party of Allen County, Ind., op- 
posing increased appropriations for the Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Aurora (Mo.) Local, Socialist Party, asking 
that the exportation of munitions of war be prohibited; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Religious Society of Friends, of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, and parts of Maryland, opposing 
increased appropriations for the Army and Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Socialist Party of King County, Wash., 
urging that the United States offer its services as mediator 
between the belligerent nations of Europe in order that peace 
may be brought about; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petitions of Walnut Hills Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
9 voters of Cincinnati, Ohio, for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens in mass meeting at Norwood, Ohio, 
January 18, 1916, asking Congress and the Government of 
the United States to use its influence to the end that under 
the treaty of peace which shall conclude the European war the 
Jewish race may be freed from oppression in all lands; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Cortland Specialty Co., of Cort- 
land, N. V., in re dyestuff protection ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Alston Lucas Paint Co., Chicago, 
1 favoring House bill 702; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of H. Swoboda & 
Son (Inc.), of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of House bill 702, the 
dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia and New Jersey Conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in favor of the Webb-Smith 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request) : Memorials of Central Bund of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the German-American Alliance, protesting 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), petitions of S. M. James, of Pittsburgh. 
Pa., and Synod of Pennsylvania, in favor of preparedness for 
defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, in favor of submitting the question of railway mail 
pay to the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of Sherne Bros. & Wilson Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against repeal of the mixed-flour 
law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Peter H. Jacobs, R. P. C., in- 
dorsing House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of Harry Irwin Miller, favoring 
passage of House bill 651; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of William M. Lloyd Co., of 
Philadelphia, favoring the Small pilotage bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), petition of American Association for Labor 
Legislation, favoring compensation bill (H. R. 476) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Gorman & Co., in favor of ap- 
propriation for Government works in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), petitions of Garinus A. Gill Co., F. C. 
Schoenthaln, Packard Motor Co., all of Pittsburgh; citizens of 
Wisconsin; Bamberger, Krause & Co., of Pittsburgh, and Pitts- 
burgh Stopper Co., of Pittsburgh, all in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, favoring the Smith-Hughes bill 
for Federal stimulation to vocational education; to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of Central Presbyterian Church of 
Jefferson, Pa., and 41 citizens of Jefferson County, Pa., for na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William Irvin Co., of Big Run, Pa., for House 
bill 702, the dyestuffs bill ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 55 citizens of Falls Creek, Pa., and 30 citizens 
of Summerville, Pa., for national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of Frank R. Davison, of East 
Haddam, Conn., for Federal censorship of films; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, petition of William Bros. Manufacturing Co., of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of the German-American Alli- 
ance of Tiffin, Ohio, protesting against prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of T. W. Day and 104 other citizens, of Tiffin, 
Ohio, protesting against national prohibition; to the Committees 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Sons and Daughters of Liberty, Seneca Coun- 
cil, No. 29, of Tiffin, Ohio, for House bill 10384; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Hornell Council of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. F. W. Sherwood, corresponding secretary, Hornell, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Smith-Hughes bill for the 
national censorship of moving pictures; to the Committee on 
Education, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Papers to accompany House bill 
7409, for relief of Alexander Morrison; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, papers to accompany House bill 9025, for relief of 
Richard Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Davisville (R. I.) Woolen Co., 
favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Providence Branch Railway Mail Associa- 
tion, favoring sundry bills in the interest of Postal Service em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Association, 
favoring the so-called Stevens standard-price bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Rhode Island, for preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Hope Council, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Westerly, R. I., favoring the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of Beacon Oyster Co., of Westerly, R. I., favor- 
ing appropriation for scientific inquiries into the propagation 
of oysters; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of C. Rhodes, of Providence, R. I., favoring 
House bill 15, giving indefinite leave of absence to superannu- 
ated employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of R. E. Porter, Robert Hamill, 
and 600 others, of Mount Jackson, Pa., for antipolygamy amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of United Brethren Church, 
W. B. Gillis, moderator; W. F. Burlingame, clerk, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, February 14, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee day by day because we desire 
to live out our lives in the spirit of prayer. We recognize the 
higher power. We recognize the Great Spirit above us from 
which our life has come. We seek no higher good than the 
good that Thou dost give, for Thou art the author and giver 
of every good and perfect gift. Our ideals are inspired in us 
by Thy spirit, and the highest benefit that we can have in life 
is the benefit of Thy grace upon our hearts. Look upon us to- 
day in the love and tenderness of a father, and guide us in the 
discharge of the duties of the day. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last were read 
and approved. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with an order of the 
Senate heretofore adopted, the Chair designates the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Jonson] to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address on the 22d day of February. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9213. An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of 
Indiana ; and 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, re- 
monstrating against the abolishment of the office of Comp- 
troller of the Curreney, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition adopted at a union conference 
of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, praying for the publication and 
distribution of the report of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


He also presented a petition adopted at a union conference 
of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Eagles Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., remonstrating against prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions of the New Jersey State Society, 
of Washington, D. C., pledging support to the President of the 
United States in his effort to safeguard the country by prepared- 
ness, which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a memorial signed very numerously 
by citizens of my home town, Lakota, N. Dak., protesting 
against any increase in the Army and Navy. I ask that the 
memorial be printed in the Recorp, together with the name 
of the first signer, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Hon. A. J. Gronna, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We the undersigned citizens of Nelson County, N. Dak., do oppose any 
increase in the D gee pp or ditures for the Army and Navy 
of the United States and respectfully, tition that you will use all 
energy within your power in opposition thereto. 

FRANK PIERCE 
(And many others). 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a letter here addressed to myself, 
from an old soldier in my State, which I ask may be read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Devies LAKB, N. DAK., February 5, 1916. 
Hon. A. J. Gronna, “ 7 2 


Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Senator: A few years ago the Congress of the United States 
financed the undertaking of having a reunion of the surviving Union 
and Confederate soldiers of the Civil War at the historic battlefield of 


LAKOTA, N. Dak. 


y those 
g at Vicks- 


therefore that the present Congress will r ize the prece- 
, io! that you wit y; 


exercise your 
great influence in of the Vieksburg gathering. 
Be! that I know what your answer will be, I beg leave to thank 
you in advance for your help and consideration. v 


Yours, truly, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have received a telegram from 
Adrian, Mich., containing resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
citizens of that city, which I ask may be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
ADRIAN, MICH., February 12, 1916. 
The COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Ata * of 30 manufacturers, bankers, and professional men 
held at the public lib: in the city of Adrian, Mich., February 11, 
1916, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted and the under- 
signed committee authorized to transmit them to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from Michigan: 


“Whereas it is the sense of this meeting that the question of the 
at this time, but 


national defense is not only the paramount issue 
5 transcends any and all other issues and policies: 
erefore 


“Resolwed, That we approve the plan of national defense as recom- 
mended by the administration, inclu 


and that we deem it imperatively necessary tha 


from strike duties, and more completely federalized, bu 
cir mad 


con- 
tinental army. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the existing situation as distinctly in the 
nature of an and that we deprecate any unnecessary delay 
= ind with it on lines of utmost efficiency and the broadest pa- 

otism. 


“ Resolved, That cularly do we ard as indispensably necessary 
a great and immediate increase in the Navy, and to that end we urge 
the completion with all possible dispatch of all vessels now under con- 
struction or authorized, and that such new increases as may be author- 
ized oo be carried out as quickly as possible and not spread over a 
of years.” > 

W. H. BURNHAM, 

Jonx C. HOWRLL, 
Joux S. BONNER, 
Committee. 


Mr. LODGE. I send to the desk resolutions adopted by citi- 
zens of Hampshire County, Mass., at a mass meeting held at 
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Northampton, Mass., February 10, 1916, in favor of national 
defense. I ask that the resolutions may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


The following is a copy of the resolution, moved by Mr. Alexander 
McCallum, of Northampton, and seconded by Mr. Harry B. Bicknell, 
of Northampton, and passed by an overwhelming majority at the 
mass mecting in John M. Greene Hall. for national defense, Thursday 
evening, February 10, 1916, about 2,200 people being present at the 
— of the resolution and only 5 votes being recorded in the 
negative : 

“ We, citizens of Hampshire County, Mass., in mass meeting assem- 
bled at John M. Grecne Hall, Northampton, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruar 10, 1910, irrespective of party affiliations, recognizing the pres- 
ent inadequacy of our national defense and the possible dangers which 
may threaten the Nation in the present crisis of the world's history, 
hereby pledge ourselves to the principle of national preparedness. 
We urge our representatives in N to secure the passsage of a 
measure which shall strengthen the Military and Naval tablishment 
of the country sufficiently to insure an adequate protection against 
aggression. And we further urge our representatives to take vigorous 
and immediate action in regard to this question, which we believe 
to be the most vital of those which now await the consideration and 
action of Congress.” 


ANDREW F. UNDERHILD, 
Chairman Hampshire County, Mass., Committee 
of 300 for National Defense. 
ALBERT E. ADDIS, 
Sceretary Hampshire County, Mass., Committee 
of 300 for National Defense. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
February 11, 1916. 
HAMPSHIRE, 88. 

Then and there personally appeared Andrew F. Underhill, chairman 
and presiding officer at said mecting aforesaid, and Albert E. Addis, 
secretary of said meeting, and made oath that the foregoing statement 
subscribed by them is true, before me. 

Epw. J. STACK, 
y Justice of the Peace. 


At the overflow mass meeting for national preparedness held in 
city ball on the evening of February 10, 1916, the following motion 
was made by Mr. John H. Grady, of Northampton, and seconded by 
the Hon. John L. Mather and the Hon. Philip J. Maloney. The mo- 
tion being put was unanimously adopted by an audience consisting of 
about 700 citizens. The motion is as follows: 

“We citizens of Hampshire County, Mass., in mass meeting assem- 
bled at city hall, Northampton, Thursday evening, February 10, 1916, 
irrespective of party affiliations, 3 the present inadequacy 
of our national defense and the possible dangers which may threaten 
the Nation in the present crisis of the world’s history, hereby pledge 
ourselves to the principle of national preparedness. We urge our 
representatives in Congress to secure the passage of a measure which 
shall strengthen the Military and Naval Establishment of the country 
sufficiently to insure an adequate protection against aggression. And 
we further urge our representatives to take vigorous and immediate 
action in regard to this question, which we believe to be the most 
vital of those which now await the consideration and action of 
Congress.” 

THEOBALD M. Connor, Chairman, 
Francis J. GODFREY, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
February 11, 1916. 
HAMPSHIRE, 88. s 

Then and there personally appeared Theobald M. Connor, chairman 
and presiding officer at said ong aforesaid, and Francis J. God- 
frey, secretary of said meeting, and made oath that the foregoing 
statement subscribed by them is true, before me. 

z Epwarp J. STACK, 
Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the German- 
American Alliance, of Manchester, N. H., praying for the 
adoption of certain amendments to the naturalization laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Rev. George C. Junkins, of 
Meriden, N. H., praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Alli- 
ance, of Manchester, N. H., remonstrating against prohibition 
in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the German-American Alli- 
ance, of Manchester, N. H., praying for the placing of an em- 
bargo on munitions of war, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the German-American Ali- 
ance, of Manchester, N. H., remonstrating against national 
prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington, Milford, Edge Moor, and Bridgeyille, all in the State 
of Delaware, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, 
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Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, of Los Angeles, Cal., and a petition of 
the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco County, Cal., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation for the relief of oil operators 
1 . which were referred to the Committee on Public 

ands. 

He also presented a petition of the Labor Council of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Bynum and Plainview, in the State of Texas, praying for an 
increase in armaments, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Southern Furniture Co., 
of Texarkana, Tex., praying for the imposition of a duty on 
dyestuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washington, 
D. C., praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. f 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the faculty of Trinity University, Waxahatchie, Tex., praying 
for national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Brook- 
ville, Richmond, Indianapolis, Bedford, Logansport, Valparaiso, 
Quincy, Columbus, Union City, Peru, Terre Haute, Hammond, 
Berne, and Crawfordsville, all in the State of Indiana, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. X 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Albany, 
Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute, all in the State of Indiana, re- 
monstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Society of Friends, of 
Hortonville; the Carpenters’ Union of Kokomo; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Richmond; and of sundry citi- 
zens of Clinton County, all in the State of Indiana, remon- 
strating against an increase in armaments, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Logansport, ` 


Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the issuing of passports to Americans traveling on belligerent 
vessels, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., praying for an increase in armaments, which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. , 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I present a petition of citizens of 
the Oxon Hill district, Prince Georges County, Md., requesting 
changes at the District of Columbia rifle range to lessen the 
dangers to citizens from the present methods of using that 
range. I ask that the petition be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: z 


To the Hon. Senator BLAIR LBE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We, voters and taxpayers of Oxon Hill district, Prince Georges 
County, Md., have the honor to petition the United States Senate, 
through you, as follows: 

The National Guard of the District of Columbia have a target Bee 
near Congress Heights, D. C., adjoining Maryland, and, as there 
great carelessness, bullets have often gone as —so much so that 
men employed at farm labor have refused to work in the flelds while 

ractice was in progress. In one instance a bullet netrated the 

ome of Mr. Willlam H. Moore and lodged in a bed. e have made 
repeated efforts to have practice in so dangerous a place abolished, but 
without avail. There seems to be no law whereby we can compel them 
to discontinue practice or collect damages tig Ba stray bullets ; 
therefore we ask the United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives that practice be discontinued until some way is found to 
hold the National Guard of the District of Columbia, as an organiza- 
tion, or its officers, msible for all damages, pecuniary or otherwise. 

We, the 5 all live within the danger zone of said rifle 


range. 
Byron S. PAUL 
And many others). 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented a petition of St. James Lodge, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Mount View, Md., 
praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the German-American 
Alliance of Minnesota, praying for certain changes in the 
naturalization laws, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Taunton, Mass., and a petition of the 


— 


| 
| 
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Baptist Ministers’ Association of Boston, Mass., praying for 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 224, Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workmen, of New Bedford, 
Mass., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of sun- 
dry citizens of Rockham, Menno, Parkston, Hosmer, Deadwood, 
Bryant, Artas, Lowry, all in the State of South Dakota, pray- 
ing for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war, which 
were referred to the Commiitee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Watertown, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wessing- 
ton Springs, S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Moodus, South Coventry, Naugatuck, 
Thomaston, and New Britain, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Railway Mail Association 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting certain relief to railway mail clerks, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of the Social Service League and 
the Girls’ Friendly Society, of Middletown; the Consumers’ 
League of Hartford; and of sundry citizens of Norwich, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, remonstrating against a tax on bank checks, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kansas Division of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, re- 
monstrating against an increase in armaments, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR presented petitions of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions of Hartford, Sprague, Thompson, and 
Pawcatuck, and the petition of Mrs. Henry Nye, of South 
Coventry, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Paris, Tenn., praying for prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ore- 
ville, Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Oreville, 
Cal., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion granting the right of suffrage to women, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Oreyille, Cal., praying for Federal censorship 
of motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae of Duluth, Minn., praying for Federal cen- 
sorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented the memorial of J. C. Vanatta, jr., 
J. H. Johnson, John Giles, and 102 other citizens of White 
County, Ind., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 26 citizens of Washington, 
Ind., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. - 

Mr. DU PONT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2465) to correct the military 
record of James Anderson, reported it with amendment and sub- 
mitted n report (No. 141) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2545) for the relief of John 
Chick, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 142) thereon. 


Mr. OGORMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3551) relating to the procedure 
in the United States courts, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, submitted 
a report (No. 143) accompanied by a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
98) to print as a public document the final report and testimony 
submitted to Congress by the United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (s. DOC. No. 321). 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
the subject was referred, reported a resolution (S. Res. 98), 
and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINcER], on February 7, 1916, entitled “ State- 
ment of public buildings occupied, in course of construction, and au- 
thorized, used, or intended for use in whole or in part as post offices, 
also sites for same,” be printed as a Senate document and that 1,000 
additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate document room, 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 4447) to provide for the advancement of funds to 
survey, construct, and maintain roads and trails within any 
State or the Territory of Alaska within which national forests 
are located; to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 4448) providing for the acquisition of additional 
land for a public building at Havre, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4449) to establish a fish-cultural station at some 
point in the State of Arizona; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 4450) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Canon City, Colo., upon a site heretofore acquired by 
the United States; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 4451) to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor 
to Indians, to provide penalties therefor, to amend chapter 109 
of volume 29, United States Statutes at Large, the same being 
an act of Congress approved January 30, 1897 (with accom- 
panying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4452) for the abolishment of the Indian Bureau, 
the closing out of Indian tribal organizations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 4453) granting an increase of pension to John 
Pugsley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 4454) granting a pension to Mary E. Joines (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4455) granting a pension to A. E. Tennant (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4456) to establish basis of compensation for inju- 
ries in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4457) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
Code relating to the Court of Claims, to regulate appeals there- 
from, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4458) to amend section 14 of the seamen’s act of 
March 4, 1915; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4459) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. Skeen; 

A bill (S. 4460) granting an increase of pension to Celia J. 
Crawford ; 

A bill (S. 4461) granting an increase of pension to L. B. 
Morey; and 

A bill (S. 4462) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
B. Mills; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 4463) to amend section 8 of an act approved Octo- 
ber 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4464) granting a pension to Margaret L. Sexton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 4465) granting an inerease of pension to Meda Ma- 
ouy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BANKHBAD: 

A bill (S. 4466) for the relief of L. A. Weaver, administrator 
of the estate of Joseph Weaver, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 4467) for the relief of Sterling McCleskey, admin- 
istrator of the estate of Joseph D. McCleskey, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEB of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4468) for the relief of the legal representatives of 

Hammond, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4469) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. 
Dougherty (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4470) granting an increase of pension to Duff G. 
Thornburgh ; and 

A bill (S. 4471) granting an increase of pension to Robert O. 
Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4472) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Archer (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4473) for the relief of Charles G. Griffa; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4474) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Sumner; and 

A bill (S. 4475) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
5 Peton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

enslons. 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL (H. R. 10388). 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $256.79 for payment of salary and expenses of Joseph 
H. Norris as supervisor of Indian schools from October 21 to 
November 11, inclusive, 1912, intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to protect 
the north abutment of the Government bridge at Myton, Utah, 
from high water, intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3,000 to pay the persons who compiled, annotated, and 
indexed volume 8 of the Indian laws and treaties, under Senate 
resolutions of March 3, 1911, and August 14, 1912, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WALSH submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $536 for salary due John E. Woods, superintendent of 
live stock on the Tongue River Indian Reservation, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


FORTIFICATIONS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $650,000 to enable the Secretary of War to pur- 
chase all land on Cushing Island, Portland Harbor, Me., not 
at present owned by the Government, intended to be proposed 
by him to the fortifications appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

ADDRESS BY HON. WALTER L. FISHER (S. DOC. NO. 323). 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a Senate document an address delivered 
by ex-Secretary of the Interior, Walter L. Fisher, delivered on 
January 27, 1916, before the Industrial Club, of Chicago, en- 
titled “ Preparations for Peace.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY HON, HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, on the 22d of January my col- 
league [Mr. Lopcr] delivered an address on the question of 
national defense which I asked should be made a Senate docu- 
ment. This was done, and the number printed was exhausted in 


two or three days. There is a very considerable demand for the 
document, and I ask unanimous consent that 1,000 copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate document room. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to as follows: 


Ordered, That 1,000 copies of Senate Document No. 263, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, entitled “ National 8 a speech delivered 
before the National Security League on January 22, 1916, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Hon. Henny Candr Lovar, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts,“ be printed for the use of the Senate document room. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. Otrver was, at his own request, relieved from further 
service on the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
On motion of Mr. Longs it was 


Ordered, That the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEN] 
be appointed to fill the vacancy on the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce caused by the resignation of the junior Senator from Pennsy!- 
vanla [Mr. OLIVER]. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT (S. DOC. NO. 322). 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent to have printed as a Senate document, in 
parallel columns, a comparative print of House bill 408, to pro- 
vide for the development of water power and the use of public 
lands in relation thereto, and for other purposes, showing the 
bill as passed by the House, the bill as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate and reported to this body, 
and in a third column Senate bill 3331 as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. These bills, Mr. President, relate to 
water power, the one coming from the Committee on Public 
Lands applying to water-power development in connection with 
the public lands, and the other coming from the Committee on 
Commerce applying to water-power development in connection 
with navigable streams. The Public Lands Committee of the 
Senate has reported House bill 408 by striking it all out and in- 
serting a new bill, and I think it would be of interest in the 
consideration of these bills to have them in parallel columns. 
In a great many respects there are portions dealing with the 
same general nature and character of legislation, whether they 
relate to water-power development in connection with public 
lands or in connection with navigable streams. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the three bills which I have indicated 
be printed in bill form in three parallel columns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED CENTRAL POWER PLANT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Out of order I ask to have read a telegram 
which I have just received concerning the location of the power 
plant. It is a short telegram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 14, 1916. 
Hon, Grondx T. OLIVER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


American Federation of Arts advocate Newland amendment, urgent 
deficiency bill, Des 1 eee power plant; 
, our x 

3 . © 4 ARTHUR A. HAMMERSCHLAG. 
Mr. THOMAS. I am in receipt of a similar telegram, which 
I ask to have read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., February 11, 1916. 


Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. O.: 
As architect and citizen, and from personal knowledge ot Washing- 
ton and its future development, I protest against site for pr 


wir i cots THOMAS MACLAREN, 
President Colorado Chapter American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in this connection the 
Washington Architectural Club, which is located in the District 
of Columbia, has written me a letter which I should like to have 
read into the RECORD. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state in connec- 
tion with the reading of the letter that the Washington Archi- 
téctural Club is composed in the main of employees of the Super- 

Architect's Office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think my request might be complied 
with, and then if the Senator wants to discuss it afterwards 
he may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none. The 
Secretary will read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1916. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGEr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Washington Architectural Club has followed with 
deep interest the public discussion . location of the pro- 
posed power plant for the Government buildings. 

The board of governors have unanimously concluded, after a careful 
investigation into the facts of the case, that from the standpoint of 
practicability and architectural treatment the present site is in a 
satisfactory locality for the following reasons: 

That, even though the building will be in close proximity to a fea- 
ture of the development plan of the city, it will be on ground which 
is part of the reservation for commercial buildings in the development 
scheme. This ground being on the river front is of low elevation and 
tends to reduce the gl PTE height of the building and stacks, and 
therefore when future buildings of the development scheme are com- 
plete the entire plant, it seems, will be greatly obscured. 

Furthermore, considering the proposed beautification of the com- 
mercial reservation, it appears that a power house well treated archi- 
tectuarlly would be an ald to the desired result rather than a detri- 
ment; and, again, it seems preferable to have a building which can be 
enhanced by a certain amount of landscape architecture and which 
would be a point of interest to the public in the forefront of this 
reservation rather than a fish wharf or similar water-front buildin 
which exhibits its commercial use undisguised. Certainly a well- 
equipped power plant with highly developed machinery generating 
enormous wer always an attraction to the public as well as an 
educational feature. 

Furthermore the alternate suggestion is the Capitol power plant; 
but this is 2 757755 to the following objections: It is only two blocks 
from the beautiful House Office Building, while the proposed Fee is 
about three blocks from the new Bureau of Engraving and inting 
and about four blocks from the proposed memorial to the founders of 
the Nation. These are the features of the development scheme which are 
nearest to the new site. Also, the ground level of the Capitol power 
plant is about 80 or 40 feet higher than that of the new building, 
which would cause the stacks to project into the sky line in a more 
conspicuous manner than the Bah EAA scheme. 

Concerning the question of the architectural appearance of the 
stacks, it does not appear that this is an insurmountable problem. 
The general ethical, as well as public conception of a power p nt, in- 
cludes, as a matter of course, suitable sta or chimneys. his is a 
problem which is being studied by engineers and architects all over 
the country nearly ev day and with a high 4 ye of success, and 
it is believed that in s case it can be successfully solved. 

In view of the general misunderstanding among the public concern- 
ing the above facts as evidenced by the articles appearing in the news- 
papers, the board of governors of the Washington Architectural Club 
feel it a duty to forward copies of this letter to the responsible Mem- 
bers of Congress, to the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as to the 
architectural clubs throughout the country which are affiliated with 
this organization. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WASHINGTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB, 
DANIEL J. Lix, President. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, lest my former statement 
may not have been heard as the result of interruption, I wish 
to say that this architectural club, I am informed, has very 
few practicing architects in its organization but that the ma- 
jority of the members of that club consist of employees and 
draftsmen in the Oflice of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, which is backing the erection of the power plant at 
this site. That is my information, and I propose to present 
proof of it later on in a letter from one of the members of the 
organization. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In this connection I wish to state, if the 
Senator will permit me, that I desire to offer and have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Hennen Jennings, vice president of 
the American Federation of Art and vice president of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Arts, a consulting engineer, regarding this 
matter. I will not ask that it be read at present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Have it read. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well I will ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRYAN. I suggest to the Senator, would it not be better 
to have the letter read when we are considering this subject on 
the conference report? I understand the subject is not under 
debate at this time. What is the use of reading it now? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I asked that it be read at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witxrams], but I think 
the suggestion of the Senator from Florida is a wise one, and 
I shall not ask that it be read now but that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1916, 
Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 
Senate Committee on the Library, Washington, D. C. * 


My Dran Sim: Since writing to you on the 5th I have given further 
study and obtained new information pertinent to the relative merits of 
enlarging the present Capitol power plant, and now send for your con- 
sideration the following: 

In visiting the location for a central heating, lighting, and power 
pani at the foot of Fourteenth Street one is ‘Immediately impressed 
by the present squalor of the surroundings and the seeming appro- 
priateness of the site; but a drive in Potomac Park and on the island 
and a close study of plans and imagination as to the future aspect of 
this station will soon convince you to the contrary. The shacks, ugly 
lumber piles, etc., that now exist can be easily removed and the ground 


cheaply acquired when the Government at some future date desires if. 
The Sater une is apparent when you consult the maps and plans of the 
park commission, and also the plans and models of Col. Harts for 
elabora the extension and beautification of Island Park. In ex- 
amining these plans and models you will find the major axis of the 
Mall runs from the Capitol, through the Washington Monument, to the 
Lincoln Memorial, east and west, and that the minor axis runs from the 
White House, through the Monument Garden, north and south, and 
within 1,800 feet of the proposed power station. You will notice also 
that there is provision on the plan for a site for the memorial to the 
founders of our country, part of which would be within less than 1,009 
feet of the proposed power station. The power plant, unsightly from 
the start by reason of its 180-foot smokestacks and the excessive height 
of the building, from many viewpoints will, as the park plan is developed, 
become more and more obnoxious; and the cost of the building, with 
the foundations and machinery, if once anchored there, is such that in 
the future its removal, if demanded, would be very costly to effect. 

The projected development of the Island Park will one of the 
most beautiful, interesting, and useful features of the whole Mall Park 
improvement. The Government owns the water front on the city side 
and has the power at any future time to alter the unsightly arrange- 
ment of the docks and make the water front an important feature, as is 
often done in foreign countries. The unsightly railroad bridges are 
near the site, but at some time, no doubt, will be replaced by tube 
conduits under the river. 

When taking into consideration the island improvement now in prog- 
ress in connection with the Mall extension plan, it will be seen what a 
dominant position the proposed power station takes in the ultimate 
Mall landscape. It will stand as a view pivot to anyone when driving 
in the southwest section of the Mall and north section of the island. 

‘The building and smokestacks can no doubt be constructed to strike 
a high commercial note; but will it be possible to attune them to their 
park environment? It is imperative, in order adequately to consider 
the question, to study very carefully the plans of the future develop- 
ment, for without them the obnoxiousness of the site can not be under- 


stood. 

No ps is made for the immediate extensions and expenditures neces- 
sary for the full development of the park scheme, but it should be 
conducted upon long oe 0 upon plans, and with self-control from cach 
generation, and in such a way that there descendants may have a fair 
chance to further build on and extend the work and be grateful to 
their forebears. 

A fundamental objection to the peang of this great power plant so 
near the Mall is that it is in opposition to the best judgment of the mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Commission. composed of Charles Moore, Cass 
Gilbert, Herbert Adams, Peirce Anderson, Thomas Hastings, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, and Frederick Law Olmsted, who are well known and 
respected in art circles, and who believe in the necessity of developin: 
the Mall on the original lines laid down and object to buildings an 
improvements not in attunement or harmony with them. They cer- 
tainly should be safer guides in bringing about a development gratifying 
to the patriotic pride of this Nation than Congressmen and depart- 
mental officers, who come and go with each changing administration 
and who may be lacking in necessary training and knowledge of these 


matters, 

If the Mall site were the only possible one where an economic power 
station could be placed, it 15 1 ve strong justifications on economic 
lines; but is this the case? In my opinion this is far from being the 
case, and I claim that as good, if not better, economy can be obtained 
by_the suitable extension of the present Capitol power station. 

Mr. Stillwell, the consultin — os of the Treasury Department, 
admitted before the Library Committee that he was not empowered to 
make a study of sites, and that he did not recommend the one chosen, 
nor did he make any estimates for a central eves station taking in 
all the Government's requirements in the District. He also stated that 
the contract as now let for $1,459,000 was not monga to rightly Sarre 
out the work decided upon, and that as a citizen he did not recommen 
the present power site. No doubt the experience of underestimates as 
illustrated for the 3 Capitol power plant will have a good chance 
of recurrence for the Mall plant. 

e ury’s mechanical engineer, Mr. Thompson, has not claimed 
that he has studied nor has he publicly given any, detailed estimate of 
serving all Government buildings and works with steam and electric 
power from one site. The o ting costs of one central power station 
against the keeping in operation of three to do the same work need not 
be seriously discussed If the distances and other conditions permit the 
economical distribution of steam and electricity from one point. 

As stated in my letter of the 5th instant to the Library Committee 
of the Senate, there would be a saving of nearly $50,000 a year in 
favor of an enlarged central power plant at the Capitol station in com- 
parison with the plant proposed at the Mall in the performance of the 
same service with the Government Printing Office and the post office 
(new) added to the Capitol service. These two buildings are not 
included in the proposed service from the Mall plant. Let me make it 
clear that this saving of $50,000 a year is a further saving oycr and 
above all savings made possible by the piany for which the Treas 
Department has planned. Taking the estimate of the Treasury Depart- 
ment engineers (which I do with reservation and only for purposes of 
comparison), there is a claimed economy to the United States of $177,000 
a year by the use of the Mall plant. But assuming that their estimate 
is correct, the total saving by enlarging the Capitol plant, as above 
mentioned, would be the sum of $177, and $50,000, which is $227,000 
a year. 

The saving of such a sum as $50,000 a year in itself would justify a 
much larger first cost for the enlargement of the power station at the 
Capitol compared to a duplicate structure at the foot of Fourteenth 
S The tendent of. the Capitol Building and Grounds, 
Mr. Elliott Woods, makes an estimate mentioning a much less cost. In 
a criticism of this estimate the Treasury's mechanical engineer makes 
his own fi g show that the excess cost at the Capitol would be 
under $5,000, and in no way controyerts my contention that there is a 
great saving in the W ieee cost by doing ary with one of the plants. 

I fail to see why the Treasury engineers in their power scheme have 
not made provision for supplying power to the Government Printing 
Office from either the Mall or Capitol plants. Certainly here is a 
poat chance of further economy, as at the Printin mee coal is 

rought to the fireroom in wagons, and two-thirds of it used under 
marine boilers fired by hand, while the condensing water is obtained 
from the water department after filtering. The Printing Office uses in 
its condensers some 2,000,000 gallons of water per day, some of which, 
however, is cooled and used again for other purposes in the building, 
but this, I belleve, is less than a half of the amount taken from the 
water mains. The water department charges the public 40 cents per 
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1,000 cubice seat which, if charged against this plant, would amount to] nate a member who would be competent and willing to act on a com- 
over $100 per day. mission, together with one distinguished landscape gardener to be chosen 
The present Mall scheme for dealing with the Government buildings | by the others, to investigate anew this whole problem of the most eco- 
and works takes care of only about 17 buildings, whereas it is found from | nemical and suitable site for a power plant and to consider the first 
looking over the map of the city there are 29 points where electric | and working costs, with rough estimates. 
power and steam are uired, all of which could be supplied from That work be of an advisory nature and with but nominal 
the Capitol power site. he buildings, with their distance in a bee | Money compensation for their. own service, but that all the costs 
line from the Capitol site, are as under: of obtaining the necessary data for their assistance be borne by the 
Government, who would also give them other ald, such as access to 
the Treasury engineers’ and architect's estimates, plans, etc. 

The work should be that of a preliminary survey, and no detailed 
working plans should be made out before their proposals had been 
approved by Congress, 

here should be two reports or recommendations—one taking in only 


5. 600 economical and practical considerations, the other the utmost economy 
I ... nhs Sat ele dene i, BOD. | DeEeeein lS WALA. preserving the beauty and dignity of the park system. 
Government Printing Office________-_----_._--...--.-....-- 6,500 These reports should contain estimates not only for cost of construc- 
House Offices: Buki T 100 11 but relative economy of working, and if it was found that the 
Interior Department (new)... 11, 500 | Mall site was the more favorable it should be stated at what sacrifice 
Lincoln Memorial 12. 400 in cost the next best site could be built upon and maintained. 
F AY V ea oa i a 8 tg ret ce eae hi one ee ate gestion that I have thrown out to make use of the technical 
National Museum... societies is in line with the action of the President, when he requested 
Navy yard_ these engineering societies to extend aid to the Naval Consulting Board 
Old National Museum coll g data for use in or: e manufactur- 
Old Post-office Building _---_ ing resources of the ad for the public service in case of emergency, 
Patent Off „ 
HENNEN JENNINGS, 
— (usw) Qe SP LTTE SS Fee Fry oles A Vice President American Federation of k 
Bonate Offies iir ß 3, 800 Vice President Washington Fi of Arts 
Sewage pumping statlen „ 3,500 Consulting Engineer. 
6 18 288 Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the telegram which I send to 
Tiana 2 —.— 9, 600 | the desk be read in connection with the matter the Senator from 
War College north) 5,000 | Nevada [Mr. Newranps] is discussing. 
War College south = 8. poe 3 VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
White LESTE SIT 10, 200 read. 
Winder 11, 300 The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
hese distan ughly scaled from buildings New Haven, CONN., February 14, 1916. 

aa oo COR ADe EEAS ne een s Senator FRANK B. BRANDEGER, X 1757 
= The ree places using the reatest power are the navy yard, the $ Washington, hiie BASS, 

overnmen ting Office, ureau o — and Printing. pe pom urge delay sufficien ve thorough consideration o 
Although the Bureau of ving and gerne mi closer to the | views of as to the wisdom of building power pens with chim- 
Mall than to the Capito! me — yard and Government Printing | neys in the neighborhood of Washington Monument. my telegram 


is no difficulty what- | and letter of February 3. 


ever in connection with the transmission of electrical power any of r L. W. ROBINSON, 
the distances given. The steam conduits are the only features needing President Connecticut Chapter American Institute of Architects. 
considera 

Though at first sight desirable, the consumption of power at the ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


uire mos in ti 
defdbe wise dseisfon eC be made require most carttity of Its being] The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
served from a central plant. . 97 it were found justifiable, | in order. 


there would be no doubt as to superiority of the Capitol site, as | Nr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask that the con- 
a t and z 
TODD feck Ge ESON tack tn Paton ak the enti a, B00 ‘tee ference report on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill be 


10,000 feet, or 5,500 
F the Capitol to the Printing Office taken up for consideration. 


is 500 feet d the B f Engra and 7,500, MAN. Tee 
5 coal consumption. at the former. ae ws 8 et Seg 


Th Aiatencen ake those of the Lincoln Memor The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
12,400 fet, and the Winder Buil ing, 45 5 feet. At these 5 points but yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
econom 
uit ae bower. required, N — a i conan paana The Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 


tE which t of steam is required at long distances Mr. TILLMAN. I gave notice four days ago that I would 
— 7 — Capitol plan would be the new Interior Department Building, | to-day, immediately after the conclusion of morning business, 

11,500 feet; the, Stat — ane Navy Baname, rant bind eda Bee call up the armor-plant bill, and I hope the Senator from Vir- 

ments, and the steam conduits would differ from them, but it would | ginia will put off the consideration of the conference report until 

require most careful and exhaustive study and the taking into account | this matter has been disposed of. 

of each power requirement of each locallty before the conduit lengths Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I understood that 

po ption, these W exceed | the Senator from South Carolina desired to address the Senate 
15,000 feet, which I nave | been, 2 — by mechanical engineers is good 2 5 morning, but later I heard that he did not wish to do so. 
practice, nyo ard or minor power consumers. am perfectly willing to give way to the Senator to address 
b mi Capitol 

I 7... the ATAT to wale Me 8 8. Thombs mn | the Senate, but I am afraid the armor-plant bill will take up 
ve his testimony, and it is with regret and surprise that I read the | so much time that I think the conference report should first be 

z ae sat mna a eter Ganten in èici ag | dleposed of, 

makes the statement that the Capitol power plant is practically 18,090 | Mr. TILLMAN. How long will it take to dispose of the con- 

jections to the Capitol site on this fact. I find the straight-line dis- | ference report? 


tance from scalement of map only 11,300 feet. It seems to me that in Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think it will take very 
d ring to uphold the child of his creation it was unnecessary and ? 

bad taste and improdent to impugn the motives of other people, as he long, though there will be some discussion upon it. I have an 

has in his statement, viz : idea, however, that the armor-plant bill will meet with pro- 
“When the facts about this aesthetic furore are brought out it is | tracted discussion. 

. 5 and “nek gee my the 3 Mr. TILLMAN. It may or it may not. f 

sition to the central hea lighting, and | power plant will be found Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there will be a good deal of de- 


to have been inspired by the Potomac Blectric Power Co., which has ç a 
fought th ct, for easily understood reasons; from its inception.” bate on the armor-plant bill. The senior Senator from Pennsyl 


e absurdity of such a contention can not be better sheen than | Vania [Mr. Penrose] is necessarily absent, but he telegraphed 
by a careful consideration of the proposal I have outlined for a and me that he was extremely anxious to be heard upon that bill, 
rdial y 


central station established at the Capitol power plant and co 2 
FFF r 5 ote and to be heard at length; he wishes to discuss it very fully. I 


on, as recommended by him, at the Mall will injure the Potomac | also desire to discuss it. I have been very busy during the past 
Electric Power Oo., what will be the effect of the still larger and more | week and have not been able to prepare what I desire to say 


2 at the Capitol site which is recommended by myself and | on the subject; but I can assure the Senator that there will be 


Extensions from such a plant would not only be put into quicker | 2 great deal of discussion. There is no desire to delay a vote 


operation, but could be started at once and continue as Government | upon the bill, but those who are opposed to it desire to be 
funds were made available until all the pone buildings aate heard. 


tion, The new Mall plan 
„would be ineffective in tot til entirely leted. Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, it is very impor- 
* —— with my suggestion that a new Bet c of engineers in no | tant to make some progress on appropriation bills, and I hope 
resen 


way committed to the t plan be employed to make a pre the Senator from South Carolina may see his way clear to 
survey and estimate of the whole problem, in mind the har- 
. earrying out of the pane at the park commission, I ‘would acquiesce in my request, that the conference report be now 


suggest that experts be obtained as follows: proceeded with. 


t the American Society of Civil aiia Ameri Institute of LLMA yi Sena Š 
Blectrical Engineers, 5 Institute of ‘Mechanical Maginects, Mr. TI N. I will give way until the tor can con 


Ameri Insfitute of Mining Engineers, Associati f Consulting | Clude; and then I shall move that the Senate take up the other 
Engineers, the — Institute 0 ‘Architects each be asked to nome bill to which I have referred. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the conference report on the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9416) making appropriations to supply further urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and prior years, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report has been heretofore 
printed in full in the Record. Is it desired that it be read? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I shall desire to have read a letter 
written to me by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not at the 
present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a part of the conference 
report. The conference report has been printed in the RECORD, 
and the inquiry of the Chair was whether the Senator from 
Virginia desired that it be read from the Secretary’s desk? The 
report is printed and on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I think it is unnecessary to read 
the report. I have no doubt every Senator can read it more 
satisfactorily in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Virginia whether or not he desires to say anything regard- 
ing the conference report? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I supposed that the Senator from 
Nevada would desire first to present his objections to the report 
and that I should then reply to such objections as he might see 
fit to make. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the urgent deficiency bill 
as it came to the Senate contained the following item “ Wash- 
ington, D. C., central heating, lighting, and power plant: For 
continuation, $600,000.” The Senate committee added to this 
an authorization for an increase of the limit of cost for this 
plant from $1,494,104, previously authorized, to $1,669,104. To 
that item of the bill the Senate, after the report of the bill, 
added the following e RFAD 

Provided, That no work construction of said Ha pinak shall be 
commenced ate lans — shall have been submitted to the 
National Fine A ommission for their approval, and approved by 
the President of the United States. 

The plans referred to were made in the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury with the aid of outside experts. 
An Executive order, made by President Wilson in 1913 pursuant 
to a statute previously enacted, provides that there shall be no 
final action upon any building in the District of Columbia upon 
such plans until they have been submitted to the Commission of 
Fine Arts. In this case, through inadvertence, the Treasury 
Department claim—and I do not contest their claim—the plans 
were not submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts until 
after the contract was made. The Commission of Fine Arts 
disapproved of the plans and of the site for the building. The 
object of the Senate amendment, therefore, is to insure a careful 
consideration of these plans by the Commission of Fine Arts 
and their ultimate approval by the President of the United 
States before the work is allowed to proceed. 

There has been much unnecessary confusion created in the 
public mind regarding this subject. The Treasury Department 
seems to regard itself as In a measure under indictment by the 
architects and lovers of art throughout the country, an indict- 
ment which it claims has been secured by false statements and 
as the result of misinformation. The Treasury Department 
seems to regard this movement as an attack upon it and also 
as intended to benefit a private and local plant engaged not in 
supplying steam and power, but simply in furnishing electric light 
and power. 

A COMPLETE PLANT WANTED. 

Now, I wish at the start to say that no one who has ever 
talked to me upon the subject has ever indicated any hostility 
whatever to a central power plant to be constructed and oper- 
ated by the Government; on the contrary, they all favor such a 
plant; but they insist that it can be constructed on a more favor- 
able site with reference to the beauty of Washington and with 
reference to economy of operation itself; that it can be con- 
structed in such a way as to supply more public buildings than 
the plan at présent contemplated will supply; and that it will 
serve a higher public use at a new site, without being the pub- 
lic defacement which the plant at the proposed site will be. 
So that I wish to clear the mind of the Senate of that mis- 
apprehension. This movement does not involve the abandon- 


ment of a central heating, lighting, and power plant; on the con- 
trary, it involves a more complete plant, furnishing service to 
more public buildings, with greater economy, than the one con- 
templated. 

I also disclaim any desire or willingness to attack in any way 
the Treasury Department. The authorization came from Con- 


gress for the construction of this plant. If a mistake has been 
made in its lecation, it was the mistake of Congress in the 
original law; and that mistake can only be rectified by the 
action of Congress. So far as I am concerned, I insist that 
Congress should be allowed to act in rectification of its own act 
without disturbing conditions being injected by an executive 
department of the Government. 

Mr. President, where is this plant to be located? It is to be 
located to the south of and immediately adjoining the new 
building of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, the rail- 
road tracks of the Southern Railway Co. alone intervening, 
and it is to be erected upon the commercial water front of 
Washington which lies between the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving and the War College, a distance of about a mile, 
at the very head of that water front, a water front which it is 
intended to embellish in the future according to the highest 
standards of engineering and art, so that it may rival not only 
in utility, but in beauty, the Thames embankment, the Seine de- 
velopment in Paris, and the beautiful utilitarian development 
at Dusseldorf on the Rhine, a development which has made 
that water front known to combine above all others every de- 
vice that tends to practical use and service, one of the most 
beautiful creations in the world, a place not only of use and of 
service, but a place for general recreation, to which the people 
of that city resort. 

POWER HOUSE TO DOMINATE POTOMAC PARK. 

This plan has been in the eye of the Burnham Commission, 
and tentative suggestions have been made with reference to 
that water front. It is not to continue in its present squalid 
and inartistie condition, with miserable sheds and rotting 
wharves. It is to be a great creation in which art and utility 
will be united. One suggestion made by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion is that along that entire water front there shall be an 
elevated esplanade with walks and driveways shaded by trees, 
a structure in the air 15 or 20 feet above the general level of 
the street, and built upon arches, so that people can pass along 
that beautiful esplanade without interfering at all or being 
interfered with by the activities of commerce, and can look 
down upon the river and the business activities below. 

Mr. President, immediately opposite this water front and 
facing it is the Potomac River, and immediately opposite that is 
the lower Potomac Park, to the south of the Southern Railway. 
That park is now being developed. Plans have been made and 
are now being carried out for a stadium, for golf links, tennis 
courts, and for its highest development as a park. 

The building to be constructed upon this site consists of a 
power plant. The plans made by the Treasury Department show 
four stacks. The plans presented to the Fine Arts Commission 
showed four stacks; but before the Committee on the Library 
the statement was made that it is intended at present to con- 
struct only two stacks. Obviously, however, four stacks will 
ultimately be built. These stacks will be pretty nearly 200 feet 
in height and will be seen—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator wants to 
be exact. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. As I understand, the stacks will be 175 feet high. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Above the level of the river they will be 
nearly 200 feet high. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think above the level of the river they will be 
about 182 feet high. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, whatever the height may be—and 
there is some confusion about that—I know it was said in the 
Committee on the Library, if my recollection is right, that the 
stacks would be 195 feet high, but they will be equally objec- 


tionable at 175 feet. 
. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 


Mr. SHAFROTH. 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Where is it deemed by the Senator from 
Nevada that this power plant should be constructed? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that in a few moments, as 
I go on. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is true that the power plant itself 
will be obscured as you view it from the White House, because 
there are intervening the buildings of the Bureau of Engraving 
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and Printing; but the stacks will appear above those buildings. 
Let me add here that the buildings recently put up by the 
Government for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are 
of a high artistic standard, and it is contemplated that ulti- 
mately the present old building of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, which is ugly and all the more ugly in contrast 
with the beautiful Mall which faces it on the north and west, 
will be taken down. The building of the contemplated heat 
and light plant can be seen, as I understand, from the Wash- 
ington Monument and from the Lincoln Monument, and will 
be directly in front of a space to the west on the Mall that is 
reserved for monuments to be erected hereafter to distinguished 
Americans; for the plan of the Mall involves an east and west 
axis extending from the Capitol through the Washington Monu- 
ment to and beyond the Lincoln Monument to the Potomac, and 
another axis from north to south extending from the White 
House through the Washington Monument down to Potomac 
Park, near which these great memorials will hereafter be con- 
structed. 


POWER HOUSE STANDS AT THE GATEWAY FROM THE SOUTH, 


The site is at the very gateway of Washington from the 
south. The southern railways pass right by it. It will be 
almost the first prominent structure that will strike the eye as 
you come from the south; and it will present a most unpleasing 
and inartistie sight as compared with the beauty and the 
grandeur of the Washington Monument, the Lincoln Monument, 
and these suggested memorials to the south. 

The Treasury Department is not to be charged with blame 
so far as the location of the site is concerned. That was inad- 
visedly, in my judgment, determined upon by Congress; and 
the question is whether it is too late for Congress to change 
its mind, and whether it is too late, if it does not change its 
mind as to the site, to insist that these plans shall be so made 
as to make this building as attractive as the purposes to which 
it will be put will permit. Under this amendment all these 
questions are to be considered by the Commission of Fine Arts, 
composed of the most distinguished architects and artists and 
landscape architects of the country, with the aid of experts in 
engineering. The question is whether we shall adopt that 
course or whether we shall say that there shall be no such 
consideration, and that these plans shall go through to a finality 
as they have been designed. 


COST OF DELAY. 


Now, with reference to the cost of delay: It is true that 
they have commenced construction; that is to say, they have 
commenced to excavate. They have not as yet commenced to 
put up the building. The loss in delay will be trifling. 

I will state that this action does not involve the abrogation 
of the contract. This action simply involves a suspension of 
work until an expert inquiry can be made. 

It looks to the consideration of the substitution of another 
site and the continuance of the contract for building at a more 
favorable site. It also looks to the consideration of other plans 
on the present site which may do away with the unattractive- 
ness of the present plans. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. To what extent have they proceeded with 
that work? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They are simply engaged in excavating 
now. None of the structure as yet has gone up. I am told that 
the contracts have been let. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How much money has been expended; 
does the Senator know? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, it does not look as if there has been 
more than $10,000 expended there at present; probably not that 
amount. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the amount of the contract? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The amount of the contract is over a 
million and a half dollars, I think. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Can the Senator state whether any penalty 
would arise if the contract should be rescinded? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know about that. My impression 
is that the contract itself contains liberal provisions regarding 
modifications of the plans, but I do not know just what they are. 
There is no penalty provided; but I imagine, of course, that 
Congress would deal justly with these contractors if there 
should be any loss. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator to say that the 
contract had been let. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And my inquiry was whether, if Congress 
should undertake now to abrogate the contract made by its 
authority, the Government would be involved in a controversy 
for damages growing out of the abrogation of the contract? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that this action does not in- 
volve the abrogation of the contract. This action simply in- 
vones a suspension of work until an expert inquiry can be 
made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. This action looks, however, to the ultimate 
abrogation of the contract, does it not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It looks to the consideration of the sub- 
stitution of another site and the continuance of the contract for 
building at a more favorable site. It also looks to the con- 
sideration of other plans on the present site which may do away 
with the unattractiveness of the present plans. 

Mr. WALSH, Let me inquire of the Senator whether it will 
be possible to apply this contract to another building to be con- 
structed at another place? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The contract, as I understand, contains 
provisions for modifications by the Government of the plans. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator will agree, of course, that that 
could not apply to a transferring of the site from that place to a 
wholly different place. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not see why it could not. It seems to 
me there is no need of conducting any technical discussion of 
this matter. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator to permit me to 
continue for just one moment. 

If the Government should say to this contractor, “ We are not 
satisfied with this site; we propose to have substantially the 
same building, or perhaps a larger plant, constructed at another 
place, and you shall have the contract, and we will fairly con- 
sider all the losses resulting to you from delay,” does any Sen- 
ator here suppose that any contractor in existence who is 
capable of undertaking such a job would object? And if he 
should object, would not his objection be regarded as so unrea- 
sonable as to command the contemptuous disregard of Congress? 

THE CAPITOL PLANT CAN BE ENLARGED, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if it is not possible to enlarge the existing power plant 
which we now have up here in the neighborhood of the 
Capitol so as to have one power plant for all the Government 
buildings? I have been told—I do not know how correctly— 
that if that plant were enlarged and power furnished from that 
single plant to all the Government buildings, it would save 
the Government $50,000 a year as compared with building this 
second plant. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say that Mr. Elliott Woods, the 
Superintendent of the Capitol, has presented a statement in 
which he says that it is perfectly possible to enlarge the 
Capitol plant in such a way as to supply all these uses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So fur as his estimate was concerned, he 
estimated only on the buildings that were included in the orig- 
inal authorization, and therefore made a lower estimate than 
for the proposed plant. He has since learned, however, that 
the proposed plant involves other buildings that are author- 
ized in the amendment that is in this deficiency bill, so that 
his estimate is not to be regarded as applying ‘to the entire 
area of service covered by the proposed plant. The engineer 
of the Treasury Department, in his statement, does not ques- 
tion that the Capitol plant can be enlarged, but says that the 
enlargement there would cost, I believe, 85,000 more than the 
proposed plant near the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. LODGE. But the saving would come in the operation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The saving would come in the operation. 
I will state further that Mr. Hennen Jennings, an eminent 
engineer, 2 man of large experience, and a vice president of the 
American Federation of Arts, declares that the enlarged Onpi- 
tol plant would not only supply all the buildings contemplated 
by the Treasury design, but that it would cover the Government 
Printing Office and the navy yard, two of the largest consumers 
of heat and power among all the Government structures, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means the plant down here 
at Garfield Park? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. The plant at Garfield Park, or near the 


Capitol. 

Mr. LODGE. The Capitol plant. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. He states that that plant would not only 
supply all the buildings contemplated in the present plant 
near the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but that it would 
cover the Government Printing Office and the navy yard, which, 
as I have said, are two of the largest consumers of heat and 
power among all the Government structures, 

Mr. LODGE. I only desired to bring out the economic aspects 
of the matter. I believe it will save the Government in the 
long run to operate only one plant. 

Mr. NE S. Let me say that the Capitol plant there is 
now capable of supplying twice as much light, heat, and power 
as it is at present supplying. 

Mr. LODGE. I am against putting two hideous chimneys in 
the midst of a park area; but that is apart from the question 
of economy, and I do not see that the Government would suffer 
if we enlarged the Capitol plant and operated only one plant. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just one moment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 51 want to say that the Senator 
is mistaken in attributing to either the Treasury Department 
or Mr. Elliott Woods the opinion that heat can be furnished from 
the Capitol plant for the territory that will be provided for by 
this central plant. I have a letter from Mr. Woods, following 
a conversation he had with me, in which he says that he does 
not think heat can be transmitted for the distances that will be 
required. He further says that this estimate of cost was made 
for an entirely different project than the one contemplated and 
under contract at this time, and agrees that the addition to the 
Capitol power plant would cost a little more than it would cost 
to construct this new plant where it is being projected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. How much more, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a very slight addition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. About $5,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just about that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well. My attention has not been 
brought to the letter from Mr. Woods. I am aware that his 
original estimate, which was half a million dollars less than the 
proposed plant fronting the park system, did not cover all the 
buildings covered by the Treasury proposal, owing to a misap- 
prehension on his part and his confinement of the buildings 
to be supplied to the ones contemplated in the original act. I 
learn for the first time that he is in doubt as to whether steam 
heat from the Capitol plant can be used advantageously at some 
of these far-distant buildings, such as the Lincoln Memorial. 
which is the farthest away, and which will consume very little 
power or heat, and the new Interior Department building, which 
is beyond the State, War, and Navy Department Building. But 
upon that matter I imagine Mr. Woods will admit that his 
judgment will yield to that of eminent experts who have ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Library, and who have de- 
clared that power and heat can be economically distributed any- 
where within a distance of 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and the Lin- 
coln Memorial is not more than 12,000 feet from the Capitol 
plant. So that, under the statements of these eminent engineers, 
men who have made a specialty of this subject, men who have 
constructed the largest power and steam plants in the country, 
it is entirely safe to construct a plant which will deliver heat 
and power within a distance of 15,000 feet. Mr. Jennings in his 
letter shows that almost all of the distances contemplated by 
the Capitol plant are not more than six or seven thousand feet, 
and that only 8 or 4 of the places to be served out of 20 or more 
are more than 10,000 feet away. 


DISTANCES TO WHICH STEAM CAN BE TRANSMITTED. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury says, in his 
letter: 

From the engineering side it would necessitate the transmission of 
steam 3.4 miles and would burden a plant designed to care only for 
the legislative activities of the Government. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. According to my information, I think the 
Secretary of the Treasury is mistaken in that calculation. The 
Lincoln Memorial is not 3.4 miles, as we all know, from the 
Capitol plant. It is only about 12,000 feet distant in a straight 
line. In the devious line of the avenues it might be two or 
three thousand feet more, but it would certainly be included 
within 15,000 feet, and these eminent engineers say that the 
construction of a plant is practicable and economical that in- 
volves distances of between 10,000 and 15,000 feet. I wish 


to insist further that these buildings beyond 10,000 feet do not 
constitute 5 per cent of the requirements imposed upon this 
plant—not 5 per cent. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, that is a remarkable state- 
ment in view of the statement made by the of the 

He says, further, that the site selected by the de- 
partment is— 
within 800 feet of the buildings that will take 5 of 
the steam generated and nearly 40 per cent of a Othe es ee 
generated. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Within 800 feet? 

Mr. BRYAN. Within 800 feet of the buildings that will take 
50 per cent of the steam. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, he is undoubtedly talking about the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Me BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is right next door, of course, to the 

Mall plant. 

Mr. BRYAN. Oh, no; I do not imagine that would take 
half of the heat. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It will take a very large proportion of it. 

If the Secretary will hand me the letter which I offered of Mr. 
Hennen Jennings, I will put his statement in the Recorp right 
here. Mr. Jennings is an engineer of large experience and of 
great accuracy. Now, what does he say? 

Recollect it is perfectly safe to construct a plant that will 
deliver heat from 10,000 to 15,000 feet, and he has made the 
measurements here, 

The buildings to be served by the suggested enlargement of 
the Capitol plant with their distances in a bee line from the 
Capitol site are as follows: 


Feet. 

Fo eh nmr age . 7, 000 
urean o graving and Printing 7, 500 
Capitol. 3 2.700 
Co 2, 500 
District Buil pees AE et SEIN TA OS SFE 8, 000 
Distriet courts_..._______ 5, 600 
Fisheries 4. 300 
Government Printing Office. 6, 500 
House Office Buildin: 1, 600 
Interior Department 11. 500 
Lincoln Memorial. 12, 400 
4, 800 

6, 300 

4,500 

5, 400 

7, 300 

7, 200 

6, 300 

5, 600 

8, 800 

8, 500 

6, 000 

10, 700 

9, 600 

5, 000 

&, 000 

- 8. 500 

10, 200 

Winder Building ~--__-__. 11, 300 


These distances are roughly scaled from the center of buildings and 
power plant. 

Thus, out of 28 structures, there are only 4 that are beyond 
the 10,000-foot limit, and those all buildings of limited con- 
sumption. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, let us see what he says. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will just let me complete 
this quotation : 

test are the Navy the 


The three power 
Government Pas Or 0 the Bureau of 8 ond pom 


Those are the three tea are the largest. They are all within 
7,000 feet. Let us see about the Government Printing Office, 
6.500 feet: 

Although the Bureau of 3 g and Printin 

the Mall site than the Capitol, the Navy Yard and Government Printing 

Oma are much closer to the Capitol is no difficulty what- 

ever in ag with the transmission of electrical power any of the 
ces 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask the Senator a question before he 
gets too far away from those distances? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand those are the distances in a direct 
air line. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. And do not indicate the distance by the pipes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is safe to say that that will be from a 
straight rir line not more than a fourth or a fifth at the most, 
because of the many diagonal lines which our streets and avenues 
pursue in the District of Columbia. 


is much closer to 
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Mr. President, the largest consumers of heat and power, recol- 
lect, are the navy yard, the requirements of which are not met 
at all by the plant near the Mall; the Government Printing Office, 
the requirements of which are not met by the proposed plant; 
and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the requirements of 
which are met; and probably the least of all these in its require- 
ments is the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


CAN A POWER PLANT BE ARTISTIC? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr, NEWLANDS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. Is it not practicable to construct an artistic 
building for a heating plant? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is one of the things I should like 
this Commission of Arts and this committee of experts to deter- 
mine. I have no doubt that if they can so determine they will 
take that into consideration. That is one other question that we 
want passed upon by experts. 

Recollect, this Commission of Arts was called upon to act after 
the contract had been made. Certainly no one will state that 
smokestacks are a beauty. We have not been able as yet to pro- 
cure the perspective of the proposed power plant, but I should 
like one of the pages to pass around to Senators the picture of 
a power plant which now exists, with only two stacks, near a 
park in Detroit, constructed, I believe, there by a private organi- 
zation. It is regarded as an eyesore and detracts greatly from 
the beauty of that park. I will ask the page to pass it around 
to Senators. It is not presented, of course, as a picture of the 
proposed plant. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE REQUIREMENTS. 


Now, Mr. President, regarding the Government Printing 
Office, which is not ineluded in the proposed plan, and which 
all must admit must be an enormous consumer of power. 
There I am told they take from our water mains 2,000,000 
gallons of water a day for the purpose of condensation—not 
water from the Potomac, not the muddy water that would be 
taken and is taken up by the Capitol-power plant, and would 
be taken up by the proposed plant near the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing, but filtered water—water filtered at an 
enormous expense by the Government—purified water used in 
machinery and for purposes of condensation. The quantity is 
2,000,000 gallons a day. The total consumption of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is 150,000,000 gallons a day; so that that one 
plant consumes one seventy-fifth of the entire consumption of 
the city of Washington. That is one of the extravagances 
which is going on to-day and is not taken into consideration 
at all by the proposed plan, whereas the Capitol plant can 
supply the Government Printing Office with the necessary 
power and the condensation will be done at the Capitol plant 
with water pumped directly from the Potomac River, within 
a short distance of the plant. 


HIDEOUSNESS BLOTS OUT BEAUTY. 


Mr. President, I have commented upon the fact that this 
proposed plant is at the southern gateway of Washington. I 
appeal to every man from the South to protest against the 
desecration of that gateway by the erection of such a structure. 
The first thing striking the traveler from the South will be, in 
a large degree, this plant, and we know how hideousness will 
often blot out beauty. Put a beautiful thing and a hideous 
thing before the eyes at the same time and the hideous object 
will attract the eye first. So there we have the existing Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial, and also the 
other future memorials contemplated to the west of and within 
1,000 feet of this proposed plant; and you will have this power 
plant vying in competition with them as to the impression 
which will be made upon the incomer to Washington. 

Mr. President, the American people have not yet started upon 
the question of waterway development, nor have they started 
upon the question of beautifying their water fronts. Through- 
out the United States the water front is, as a rule, the most 
neglected part of every city, occupied by wretched buildings, 
unsightly wharves; but if we go to Europe we find quite the 
contrary. If we go to Asia, we find quite the contrary. Spanish 
art made the harbor of Manila a beautiful harbor. When our 


engineers, without artistic quality, were placing structures in 
the Philippines in vivid contrast with the art that Spain left 
there, Mr. Taft summoned Burnham, once the president of this 
art commission, to Manila for the purpose of utilizing his views 
in the preservation and the continuation of Spanish art, and 
he made a plan for the water front of Manila which resulted 
in a development there that is charming to the eye. 


BURNITAM'’S WORK AT MANILA, 


While I was in Manila I stopped at the house of the secre- 
tary of the interior on the Pasig, and there within view from 
the portico in the rear was a magnificent cathedral erected by 
Spain. I greatly enjoyed that view. I went out there repeat- 
edly to see it; but one day I moved a little farther along the 
portico and saw a space at the side of the cathedral which had 
hitherto been concealed from view by an intervening tree, and 
there I saw an ugly structure of corrugated iron that had been 
erected as a storehouse by the United States engineers, a strue- 
ture for a utilitarian purpose, but which absolutely killed the 
beautiful architecture of that civilization which we had dis- 
placed. 

So, also, I saw a bridge constructed by our engineers across 
the Pasig River near the beautiful bridge of Spain. There was 
a great artistic structure, one that would vie with the best struc- 
tures of the kind anywhere, and here was this engineer's bridge, 
utilitarian, it is true, but of an incomparably ugly sight, its ugli- 
ness intensified by the beauty of the Spanish building. Mr. 
Burnham was called there by Mr. Taft to stop such abuses, and 
he did so. 

THE BURNHAM PLAN FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


In San Francisco, where we have an incomparable harbor, 


-an incomparable location for a beautiful city, the city of San 


Francisco sprang up under the development which is the usual 
accidental western development, the water front neglected, a 
spot of mange in that incomparable scene, embracing bay and 
island and mountain and Golden Gate and ocean. That com- 
munity has existed ‘for about 65 years under American rule. 
When the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] was mayor of 
San Francisco, realizing the necessity of improving that city 
upon artistic lines, he secured Mr. Burnham's services in the 
development of a great plan for its future development. The 
earthquake and the fire came and a large portion of San Fran- 
cisco was destroyed. San Francisco failed to avail itself of the 
opportunity which Baron Haussmann would have welcomed in 
Paris. Baron Haussmann was compelled to destroy a large 
portion of Paris in order to create the present incomparable 
development of radial avenues, embankments, and parks, whilst 
there in San Francisco the ground was, by the destruction 
effected by the elements, prepared for such an undertaking. 

Instead of availing themselves of the plan which had been 
provided by the wise and artistic foresight of my friend from 
California, the beautiful Burnham plan, the people of that city, 
intent upon a hasty restoration, started in upon that develop- 
ment, and whilst the restored city stands as a monument to 
the incomparable energy and courage of a people each one of 
whom carries more individual weight than any individual in 
any other community I have ever known, yet the buildings, 
whilst each of them may be fine and perfect in itself, lack that 
harmony, that sympathy of relation to each other, which they 
would have had had they been constructed under definite plans 
directed by the leading artists of the country. 

But San Francisco has waked up. She developed the idea of 
the great exposition at a time when the world was entering 
upon the most destructive war in history and brought it to a 
successful completion. What did the business men of that city 
do, composing the direction of that exposition company? What 
did the men of enterprise and energy and industry and char- 
acter do? Did they do as the ayerage American does—that is, 
assume that any American can do anything—or did they con- 
clude to put the matter in the hands of the expert architects and 
artists and engineers and landscape architects, the best talent 
that they could secure in the country? They determined upon 
the latter. They arranged the financial matters. They told them 
the limit as to the amount, and they put that construction in the 
hands of the artists and engineers, and the result was a creation 
that surpasses anything of its kind in the history of the world, 
developed by a community not more than 70 years old, an instruc- 
tion to the entire world as to what could be done with a water 
front. 

SAN FRANCISCO TRANSFORMS A WATER FRONT. 

They took a place that was as dismantled and dejected 
and miserable looking as the present commercial water front of 
Washington and transformed it into a thing of beauty. What 
was the result? The people from all parts of the world and 
from all parts of the country have come to see, not so much 
the exhibits contained in the industrial buildings as the in- 
comparable creation itself of men skilled in engineering, land- 
scape architecture, and art. It has been a valuable commer- 
cial asset to San Francisco, and, realizing the commercial value 
of beauty, San Francisco will doubtless enter before long upon 
the renovation and restoration and beautification of the entire 
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commercial water front, adopting the methods that are now 
being pursued in Rotterdam, adopting the plans that have been 
pursued in many of the Asiatic ports which are far beyond ours 
in beauty, making the entire front, through the offices of the 
engineers, not only one of great utility, but, through the offices 
of architects and artists, a thing of incomparable beauty, and 
before many years you will see San Francisco not a spot of 
mange in a beauteous scene, but vying with nature itself in 
beauty. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pirratan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 


THE WASHINGTON WATER FRONT. 


Mr. PHELAN. I desired the Senator to yield for the purpose 
of making an interrogation. Since he mentioned the name of 
Daniel H. Burnham, who is the author of the plan for the adorn- 
ment of San Francisco, it occurred to me to find out as a very 
important matter, in my judgment, whether the plans prepared 
by the same distinguished gentleman for Washington embrace 
what is now known as the commercial water front and where 
it is proposed to locate the new power plant. I have sent to 
the Library Committee within the hour for a copy of the Burn- 
ham plan. It has been promised, but I have not received it. 
However, the Senator knows of his own knowledge that it 
embraces the commercial water front. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. You will find in that plan a design for a 
water front embracing the construction of an elevated esplanade 
above the level of the commercial street, upon which there will 
be a parkway with trees and vegetation, a place for automobiles 
to go, a place for carriages to go, a place for pedestrians to go, 
lifted above the arches beneath created for the convenience of 
commerce, and lifted above all the activities of commerce, but 
without interfering with them at all. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada permit me to make a statement at this point? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 


DAMAGES DUE THE CONTRACTOR. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am very sympathetic with 
the thought of retaining and maintaining, as far as possible, the 
beauties of Washington and of the District of Columbia; but, 
touching the matter which is now before us for discussion, I 
wish to say that I called up the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. I was under the impression that there was incor- 
porated in such contracts of the Government a provision that 
it was within the power of the Government to alter, modify, 
change, or even to annul a contract. I thought I had seen that 
provision in other contracts. In reply to my inquiry, the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury within 2 few moments informed 
me that the department has no authority, except to modify 
or change the building after the contract is made, which he 
alleges in this case has been made and that we can not change 
it in anticipation of moving or changing the location of the 
building anywhere else; but in that case that the Government 
would be liable for such damages as the contracting parties 
might make it appear they had sustained. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator from New Jersey, as 
a practical man, whether he thinks that any contractor who 
has a contract to erect a million and a half dollar building 
upon a particular site will make any serious objection, involv- 
ing the loss of any very serious amount to the proprietor, to 
constructing a building equal in-cost upon a site within a half 
mile or a mile of the contemplated site? 

Mr.. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say, generally, that 
I should think not; but I do not know what a contracting 
party, with a contract involving the amount of money which 
this does, might do. It does seem to me, however, that the 
Government might annul the contract, or might, at least, take 
steps to annul it, and that then the Government would be liable 
to such damages as the contractor might be able to establish in 
court. I do not imagine, however, that the damages could be 
made to appear as very extensive in this case, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does not the Senator from New Jersey 
suppose, if we simply suspend the construction of this building 
in order to give the Commission of Fine Arts and the President 
time to look into the whole question, that the Commission of 
Fine Arts and the President will also consider the matter which 
he suggests? 

THE FALLS OF THE POTOMAC, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think they would; and; 

personally, I should like such a cessation of this work as might 
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make that possible: I want fo live to see the day, and I trust 
it may be before the expiration of my term, when some steps 
will be taken to harnessing the great water power in the Upper 
Falls of the Potomac to do very much of this work. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. A study of this subject might have that 
result. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think it would be encom- 
passed in the same general inquiry. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to inquire at this point of 
the Senator from Nevada if the law to which he refers does 
not contemplate that before the construction of this building, 
or the letting of the contract, the plans for its construction 
shall be passed upon by the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Of course; and that that has not been 
done is what I am complaining of. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Was that done in this instance? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The plans were not presented to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts until after the contract was let, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts has objected to them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. How does the Senator account for this 
ignoring of the law by the officers of the Government who let 
the contract? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, I am not disposed 
to harshly criticize the Treasury Department, They insist that 
it was the result of inadvertence; that it was not intentional; 
but nevertheless that is a fact. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, my question was not asked 
in any censorious spirit; but the point is that if this contract 
has been let by the officers of the Treasury Department in 
violation of the law, which required before it should be let 
that the matter should be passed on by the Commission of Fine 
Arts, then the contractor can not complain if matters are cor- 
rected after the contract has been let. 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to answer 
the question which the Senator from Mississippi has just asked. 
I hold in my hand the act creating the Commission of Fine 
Arts. It provides: 

It shall be the duty of such commission to advise upon the location 
of statues, fountains, and monuments in the public prer 
and parks in the District of Columbia, and upon the selection o 
models for statues, fountains, and monuments erected under the 
authority of the United States and upon the selection of artists for 
the execution of the same. It shall be the duty of the officers charged 
by law to determine such questions in each case to call for such ad- 
vice. The foregoing provisions of this act shall not apply to the 
Capitol Building of the United States and the building of the Library 
of Congress. The commission shall also advise generally upon ques- 
tions of art when required to do so by the President, or by any com- 
mittee of either House of Congress. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The contention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is that it does not embrace buildings? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It does not embrace buildings nor the 
sites for buildings. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me read the act. [Examining.] 
Now, let me ask the Senator from Colorado a question. Does 
the Senator from Colorado know that an Executive order has 
been issued by the President of the United States requiring 
every official in charge of the construction of a public building 
in the District of Columbia to submit the plans for that build- 
ing to the Commission of Fine Arts before final action is taken? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What power has the President to do 
that? When an act is passed, it meets the concurrence of the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, and the President, and 
that is the measure of their authority. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, the Senator from Colorado con- 
tends that the President has done an unauthorized act? Is 
that his contention? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I contend that the President could make 
that suggestion, or he could make that order, but that the force 
of it, the strength of it, so far as law is concerned, is not in the 
law, and, therefore, it is not authorized. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘The Senator, then, states that the Presi- 
dent could make such an Executive order, which would be 
binding upon officials, but that failure to comply with it would 
not void any contracts made under it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is nothing in the Executive order, 
as I understand, that requires that the location of a building 
should be submitted to the commission. s 
Mr. NEWLANDS, Ah, but here we have a situation where 
the commission have condemned the appearance of the building. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be, but the order is as to the 
character of the buildings. They can not limit where the 
buildings shall be put up by a private owner. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Colorado must recol- 
lect that in this ease the plans for the building were not 
presented to the Fine Arts Commission until after the contract 
was let. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the law does not require it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, let me go a step further. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Nevada yield to 
me just at this point? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Will the Senator allow me to continue? I 
merely want to emphasize what I have said, beeause it comes 
right in this connection. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Very, well; I will not now interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, The President did make an Executive 
order, as I presume the Senator from Colorado will admit, ab- 
solutely requiring plans to be submitted to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission before finul action, and he did so under this authority 
in the Jaw: 

The commission shall also advise generally upon questions of art 
when required to do so by the President, or ig any committee of either 
House of Congress. 

Now, did not the President, by this Executive order, require 
that the plans for every building should be submitted to the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and did not the statute authorize him 
to make that requirement, and, having made the requirement, if 
that requirement has been violated, does it not invalidate the 
contract which has been made under this law? I ask the Sen- 
ator as to that? 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. Well, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
where a contract has been let by the proper authorities of the 
United States Government, the contractor at least has a right 
to rely upon the authority of the official who makes the con- 
tract; and, inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury is the 
official who signed this contract, it is binding upon the Govern- 
ment. There is nothing in what the Senator has read with re- 
lation to locations for public buildings, and the point which the 
Senator is making has more reference to loeation than to any- 
thing else. 

Of course, every community and every part of the city of 
Washington would object to any kind of building that would 
emit smoke, and, accordingly, many people no doubt would ab- 
solutely refuse to consent to the location of such a plant in any 
part of the city. Thus the uses of modern civilization would be 
to a large extent hindered. It seems to me that a part of the 
city of Washington has been selected for this plant that is as 
free from objection to the citizens as any other that conid have 
been selected, considering its accessibility to the public build- 
ings that are to be served. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the question in this case 
was whether the Commission of Fine Arts had any function to 
perform under a law passed by Congress and whether the per- 
formance of that function was not defeated by the neglect, 
either willful or accidental, of an executive department? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

JURISDICTION OF THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I should prefer not to yield, if the Senator 
please, until I have finished the sentence. If is perfectly clear 
under the statute, which ee that 

The commission shall also advise generally upon questions of art 
when required to do so by the President, 

“ Questions of art!” Do not questions of art refer as much 
to the site as to the structure that is to be put upon it? Could 
there be any broader authority for an Executive order to be 
made by the President with reference to supervision, not only 
of the structures themselves but of the sites of public buildings 
in the District of Columbia, and did not the President—not a 
former President but our present President, Mr. Wilson—issue 
an Executive order, all-embracing in its operation, absolutely 
requiring every official In charge of any construction in the 
District of Columbia to submit the plans to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission before final action? 

It is unnecessary to determine whether 8520 contractor can be 
saved by a technicality ; it is unnecessary to determine whether 
the Government is not estopped by the action of its own officers 
in charge of a contract. We are not considering this great ques- 
tion upon refinements of that kind. We are simply stating that 
the intention of Congress was not performed; that the intention 
of the President was not performed, and we are asking what? 
‘A reversal of action? No; we are asking simply a suspension of 
action until the authorities charged by law with the exercise of 


a certain function shall have the opportunity to discharge that 
function. 


SOCIETIES GUARDING WASHINGTON CALLED AUDACIOUS INTERMEDDLERS, 


Here we have a provision in a statute appropriating $600,000 
for this very structure, and when we ask simply for a reasonable 
time within which the President and the Commission of Fine 
Arts can look into this question and determine it—perhaps ap- 
proving of this site, for all we know; perhaps approving these 
plans, for all we know; perhaps suggesting modifications in the 
plans themselves that can be easily executed without a change 
in the contract—we are told that we are standing in the way of 
a great public improvement, that the men who are engaged in 
this movement are audacious—that is the language of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury—in presenting their views, and that the 
great aggregations of men and women in the United States com- 
posing our architectural societies and our art societies, gathered 
together in a federation of arts, represented in Washington by 
officials charged with the sacred duty of guarding Washington 
from spoliation are audacious intermeddlers. 

CONGRESS HAS THE RIGHT TO CHANGE ITS MIND, 


Mr. President, it was not my intention to indulge in criticism 
of the Treasury officials. I am simply contending that Congress 
has the right to change its mind and to get the information 
neecssary for action without obstruction by Treasury officials. 
But I must say that I am amazed that the motives of people 
who are engaged in this movement should be misconstrued. We 
are told in a letter, from which I shall quote extracts, written 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, that the real motive behind 
this whole movement is to protect a local plant engaged not in 
supplying heat but in supplying light to the District of Colum- 
bia, and that we who have some interest in the artistic develop- 
ment of Washington and in these great federated societies of the 
arts and of architecture are being used by and are the cat’s-paw 
of a private corporation engaged in furnishing light in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I am amazed that such an utterance should 
ever be put in a public document, and I forbear from the com- 
ment that it deserves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit an interruption 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator if he will point 
out that part of the law which he claims authorizes the Fine 
Arts Commission, to which he refers, to interfere in any way 
with the location of a site for this plant; also whether there is 
anything in the Executive order of the President that applies 
specifically to the site of the plant? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to correct the 
Senator 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me for just a 
moment, I understood the Senator’s argument a while ago was 
that the Fine Arts Commission ought to be consulted about 
the location as well as about the structure itself. What I want 
to know is whether there is anything in the law or in the 
Executive order that requires that they should be consulted 
about the location? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish first to say that the 
Senator is mistaken in assuming that the objection is only to 
the location. The objection is to the artistic appearance of 
the building itself, and it is insisted that a building of that 
character ought not to be located on that site. So there are two 
objections. Now, the Senator will admit that as to the mere 
question of the appearance of the building itself the Fine 
Arts Commission has jurisdiction, will he not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will admit that the President has issued 
an order requiring that, because the Senator has said that the 
President has issued such an order as that. I have not seen the 
order, and I do not know what it contains. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will show it to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the point I have in my mind is this, if 
the Senator will permit me: If the Art Commission has nothing 
to do with the location of the site, and that fs a matter for the 
determination of the officials of the Government without con- 
sulting this commission, and those authorities have selected the 
site, then of course the objection of the Senator must lie chiefly 
to the character of the structure which it is proposed to erect 
there. If that is the chief objection of the Senator, then I 
want to ask him whether or not it is a fact that although this 
commission was not consulted in the first instance, it has been 
consulted since the selection of the site, and has made no objec- 
tion to the structure except to the smokestacks, which are nec- 
essary for a power plant? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will present in a few moments a state- 
ment of the Fine Arts Commission itself regarding that matter, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator answer that question for 
me—whether the Art Commission have not been consulted and 
the plans and specifications submitted to them, and whether 
they have made any objection to the structure except to the 
two smokestacks? And is it not a fact, if the objection of the 
commission lies only as to the stacks, that no power plant can 
be made effective or useful without these stacks? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is so, Mr. President, it seems to 
me—and I am submitting the inquiry to the Senator because I 
want to hear him about it—if the site has been selected accord- 
ing to the law, and if the plans of the building have been sub- 
mitted to the commission and they have objected only to the 
stacks, that their objection is to a matter that is absolutely 
essential to any power building, and that it does not apply 
with the force the Senator has seemed to give it in his argu- 
ment, in view of the fact that the site has been selected, and 
properly selected. 

A POWER PLANT WITHOUT STACKS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say, in the first 
place, that a power plant ean be constructed without stacks 
if a forced draft is employed, though the operation may not be 
so economical; and, second, that there is a twofold objection 
by the Arts Commission. One is to the plans, the general ap- 
pearance of the building, and the other is to the site. It is, of 
course, the case that neither the executive department nor 
the commission had the power to select a site. The site was 
selected by Congress two years ago, so that is settled. We are 
appealing now to Congress to have an investigation made in 
order to determine whether it is an advisable thing to change 
that site, and we are told by an executive department that we 
ought not to do it; that we ought not to consider the ques- 
tion whether our own action in the past was wise or not; and 
those who rise in this body and suggest that that action was 
not wise are put under certain imputations as to unworthiness 
of motive. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS OBJECTS TO BOTH BULLDING AND SITE. 


The objection of the Art Commission is twofold: First, to 
the building itself and its appearance; second, to the site. 

The Senator asks whether the Art Commission have any 
power under. the law to determine either matter. I say that 
Congress has given the President the power to call upon them 
with reference to any question of art, and that question of art 
may apply not only to the building but to the site itself. The 
language of the statute is as broad as it can be: 

The commission shall also advise generally upon questions of art 
when required to do so by the President, or by any committee of elther 
House of Congress. 

‘The President in oflice in 1910—Mr. Taft—required this com- 
mission to give its advice, not by any special order, but by a 
general order, which reads as follows: 

Plans for no public buildings to be erected in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the General Government shall be hereafter finally approved 
by the officer duly authorized until after such officer shall have sub- 
mitted the plans to the Commission of Fine Arts, created under the 
act of Congress of May 17, 1910, for its comment and advice. 

No plans were to be finally approved by the officer duly au- 
thorized until after such officer should have submitted the plans 
to the Commission of Fine Arts. These plans were approved 
before they were submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have been submitted, however, since. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Ah; afterwards. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And approved? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; disapproved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have they not been approved except as to 
the smokestacks? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virgina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Nevada has 
repeatedly stated that there ought to be some time given for 
the President of the United States to investigate this matter. 
For his information I will tell the Senator that the President of 
the United States has investigated the matter thoroughly; and 
I have a statement in writing from him, with his authority to 
read it to the Senate, that he approves the location and approves 
the plans, and thinks the work ought to be allowed to proceed at 
once and be completed as soon as possible. 


Government in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I have great respect, of course, for the 
President’s opinion regarding anything. I saw the President 
some days ago and presented to him a committee from the 
American Institute of Architects who wished to have this matter 
looked into, and we appealed to him to do what he could to 
prevent this structure from reaching a finality before competent 
experts had an opportunity to act upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In a moment, if the Senator will just let 
me get through with this statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Later on I stopped at the White House 
and left word with Mr, Forster, requesting him to suggest to the 
President that he consult Col. Harts, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, an Engineer officer in the Army of 
high standing, who by virtue of his office is secretary of the 
Art Commission, in reference to this matter, upon the assump- 
tion that Col. Harts, being an engineer and also being abso- 
lutely familiar with the views of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
with which he has been so long identified, would be a safe 
counselor. 

I fear that the President did not call in Col. Harts. I 
received from the President later on a very courteous letter 
stating that he had called for the plans, had looked into the 
matter, and had approved the plans; but I have nothing at all 
to indicate that the President had as his counselors and ad- 
visers in the matter any but the Treasury officials. I had 
hoped that the President might be able to go outside of the 
Treasury officials, who were greatly interested in these plans 
and had approved them, and seek expert advice, disinterested 
advice, or at all events hear both sides. I do not believe the 
President will stand by the judgment which he has declared if 
he does hear both sides; and this amendment proposes simply 
to leave this matter to the President, with the advice and 
counsel of the Commission of Fine Arts, as provided for in 
this amendment, upon the assumption that he may change his 
view upon receiving the information that will come from thor- 
ough investigation. 
Mr. GALLINGER. 
yield to me? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not propose to have much to say 
about this matter. It was my privilege to be a member of the 
committee—associated with me being the late Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. McMillan, and the senior Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. Martrxn—that made the report on the park commission plan 
of the District of Columbia. I need not say to the Senators 
who have been here with me that I have always stood for the 
proper development and beautification of Washington. I gave 
22 years of my life to my duties as a member of that committee, 
12 years as chairman of it, and devoted more time to the con- 
sideration of questions relating to this District than I did to 
matters connected with my own State, so that I need not apolo- 
gize for any position I may hold on this question. 

I want to ask the Senator from Nevada if he will kindly re- 
read the Executive order to which he has just referred. 

Mr. NEWLANDS (reading): 


Plans for no public buildings to be erected in the District of Columbia 
for the Federal Government shall be hereafter finally approved 


IS A POWER PLANT A PUBLIC BUILDING? 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is enough. Plans for no public 
buildings to be erected in the District of Columbia for the Fed- 
eral Government.” I will ask the Senator, in all seriousness, if 
a power plant is a public building for the use of the Federal 
Does the Senator 


Now, Mr. President, will the Senator 


think it is a building of that kind? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think it is, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator thinks it is? I huye no idea 
that any such purpose was intended by the Chief Executive 
when he issued that order. It is proper that there should be 
very careful supervision of public buildings for the use of the 
Government in the District of Columbia, such as buildings for 
the several departments of the Government; but, however that 
be, I should be very little swayed by an Executive order. Con- 
gress is supreme in matters of legislation, and I do not think 
Congress would be willing, as the Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests, to delegate this power to the President of the United 
States. I think Congress is quite competent to take care of it 
for itself. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Nevada will permit 
me; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield to the Senator from Florida, with 
the consent of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I must object to dialogues in my remarks, 


Mr. President. I want to go on, I will yield the floor in a 
minute. 
Mr. BRYAN. Will the Senator yield to me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me just one 
word more; I am solicitous about this matter—quite as much 
so as the Senator from Nevada can be. If I believed the 
construction of this plant would be a blot upon the landscape, 
if I believed it would do violence to the artistic tastes of 
our people, I would not be in favor of it. But I am familiar 
with every foot of ground in this District, and I am honestly 
of the opinion that there is not another site in the District 
of Columbia that would be so free from objection for a plant 
of this kind as the one where it is contemplated to erect it; 
and I hope the Senate will agree to the conference report 
when it comes to a vote. 

Mr. HUGHES and Mr. BRYAN addressed the Chair, 


EXECUTIVE ORDER OF NOVEMBER 28, 1013. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PLAN JI has also called my attention to an addi- 
tional Executive order of November 28, 1918, as follows: 

It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are erected 
222 ee per gy 
Sy whnnover questions involving matters of art — th which the Fed 
Government is concerned are to be determined, final action shall not be 
taken until such plans and questions have been submitted to the Com- 
mission of Fine 1 der the act of Congress of May 17, 
1910, for comment and advice. 

This is an Executive order that was issued by the present 
President, Mr. Wilson. The Executive order which I read be- 
fore was an Executive order of May 17, 1910. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER] asked the Senator from Nevada to quote the Executive 
order. I am going to ask the Senator to quote the statute 
under which the Executive order may be issued. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have already quoted it: 


The commission shall also advise generally upon questions of art 
the President. z 


when required to do so by 

Mr. BRYAN. In the hearing before the Committee on the 
Library the Senator gave the act of Congress as providing that it 
Should be the duty of the commission to advise upon the loca- 
tion of statues, fountains, and monuments. This building is 
certainly a public building. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The sentence I have quoted is in the 
same statute. Sort 

Mr. BRYAN. It is? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; the same statute. 

Mr. BRYAN. The statute the Senator quoted in the hearings 
did not contain it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, yes; the Senator will find it in the 
last two lines. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then where is any authority given to the Fine 
Arts Commission to deal at all with public buildings? 

Mr. NEWLANDS (reading): 

The commission shall also advise generally upon questions of art 
when required to do so by the President. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator thinks that covers it? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; I yield. 


FISH MARKET PLANS SUBMITTED, 


Mr. HUGHES. About a year ago, as I recollect, we author- 
ized the construction of a fish market right in this neighborhood 
for the government of the District of Columbia. Am I to under- 
stand that those plans and specifications should have been sub- 
mitted t the Art Commission, or have they been so submitted? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. They not only should have been submitted 
to the Art Commission, but they were submitted to it, and, under 
the direction of the commission, the plans were materially 


Mr. HUGHES. I was about to suggest that if they had not 
been they ought to have been so submitted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The plans presented did not comport with 
what the commission thought should be the dignified and beau- 
tiful appearance of the waterfront of the city, and they dis- 
approved them, and new plans are now being drawn pursuant 
to their suggestions. That building, recollect, whilst it is put 
to a utilitarian purpose, is to be a structure of beauty, as it 
ought to be, and it only illustrates what I said—that already 
under the direction of this Art Commission the Government is 
taking hold of this particular water front, and proposes to de- 
velop it not only upon lines of utility but upon lines of attractive- 
ness and beauty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Nevada 
suspend? The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved 
June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and develop- 
ment of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee if it is not agreeable to him to have the unfin- 
ished business temporarily laid aside in order that the confer- 
ence report may be proceeded with until it is finished. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, the conference report has priority, 
but I am sure the Senator will see the justice of agreeing that 
the unfinished business shall be laid aside. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The conference report being a privileged 
matter, I understand, I will ask that the unfinished business be 
laid aside temporarily. I understand it will take a very little | 
while to finish it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection—— 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr, President, I gave notice four days ago 
that this morning immediately after the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business I would call up the armor-plant matter. I want to 
get that matter before the Senate and to pass the bill as soon 
as I can. It is imperative that it should be passed with the ut- 
most promptness, Senators here are discussing the ways and 
means of expediting matters, and, I think, if the Senator from 
Tennessee, who is very earnest and desirous of passing the 
water-power bill, would ask unanimous consent for a vote he 
can get it, and we will all be accommodated, and I can get my 
bill before the Senate and have it passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection—— 

Mr. OLIVER. What is the request? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I shall be compelled to object unless some 
agreement is reached. I do not want to displace the water- 
power bill. Of course the Senate will do as it pleases, but I 
feel compelled to ask for a vote on taking up the conference 


report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report which has been 
under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a privileged matter, but there 
was an objection made, which compels a vote on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. OLIVER. I should like to ask, if the motion is agreed to, 
whether it will displace the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would. 

Mr. OLIVER. I hope the motion will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not see why the unfinished business can 
not be temporarily laid aside and the Senate proceed with the 
consideration of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was objection to unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will state what I am desirous of getting at. 
It is that the Senator from Tennessee shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to fix a day for a vote on the water-power bill. 
dee’ SMOOT. I will say that it would be impossible to secure 

a 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. I merely say that I object to laying aside the 
unfinished business, but if the Senator from Virginia insists on 
the motion let his motion come to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Virginia. y 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to have a 
definite understanding about this matter. The Senator from 
Virginia has moved to proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report. If the Senate should vote to consider the 
conference report, in view of the fact that the general dam bill 
is the unfinished business what will the effect be upon this bill? 
Does it temporarily lay it aside until the conference report is 
disposed of, or does it displace it as the unfinished business of 
the Senate? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair it 
displaces it as the unfinished business, and the bill which is now 
the unfinished business goes to the calendar. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Virginia. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes appear to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr. OLIVER and Mr. TILLMAN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 

ate the report of the committee of conference on House bill 
9416, upon which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] 
is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Mr. Nathan C. Wyeth, a prominent architect here, relating 
to the Washington Architectural Club, which I will ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the secre- 
tary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1916. 
Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Senator: The Washin Architectural Club, which has 

ne on record as approving the site of the proposed power plant for 

e Government, is an organization whose members are mostly em- 
ployees of the Supervising Architect’s Office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I am a member of this organization, but was not in any wa: 
eonsulted about this matter, and the sentiment expressed by them, 
met very sure, is not the sentiment of the leading archite of this 


‘The Washington Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
whose membership includes the more prominent members of the profes- 
sion of this city, passed a resolution at its last meeting disapproving 
of the 8 site for this power house. 

aithfully, yours, NATHAN C. WYETH., 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS ON THE POWER PLANT. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask to have read the report of the Art 
Commission upon this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Jaxvanx 31, 1916. 

Sin: Immediately upon receipt of your letter of January 14, trans- 
mitting the plans for the proposed central hating, ligh and power 
plant, by direction of the chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
the Nane was referred to a committee for preliminary consideration 
and report, and a 9 4 5 meeting of the commission was called for 
January 26, at which the report of the committee was received and 
further consideration was given by the full membership of the commis- 
sion. At this meeting were present representatives of the Supervising 
Architect's Office of the Treasury, who answered inquiries concerning 


the plant. 

The plans submitted indicate a structure the exterior dimensions of 
which are 178 feet 8 inches long by 126 feet 6 inches wide, and ha 
a height of from 80 to 90 feet above the level of the river, upon whic 
are four large chimney stacks each about 16 feet in diameter and stated 
to be 188 feet in height above the ground, or about 195 feet above the 
river. A structure of this size character would obviously be con- 
7 wherever located in the city. From the Capitol, from the 

hite House, from 3 from the Mall, from e War College 

o Washington, from the Lincoln Memorial, 

from East and West Potomac Parks, which are now being develo 
and from many other prominent points in the city the proposed plan 
will be a 3 object in the dscape. Its close 
prose to the Washington Monument will seriously affect the simple 

lgnity of that structure and its great bulk and huge stacks will cause 
a deplorable change in the entire 2 of that section of the city. 
Furthermore, as the location of the coln Memorial by Congress 
Potomac Park leaves the southern terminus of the vista from the White 
House southwardly toward the river the most important site for a 
memorial structure left in the National Capital, this site would lose 
much of its effect and dignity by the construction of the plant as 


pro) 1 

5 that prevailing winds in Washingto 
south and the southeast. This being so, smoke or gases arising from 
the plant would be distributed over the areas u Which are located 
the u of Engra — 


and the water approach 


ating ens 
, and other valuable properties upon which the 
vernment bas expended great care and vast sums of money. 


The commission stron 
as submitted and view th grave anxiety the location of any such 
plant on this site. 

By direction of the commission. 


disapprove of the plans for this structure 


Wm. W. HARTS, 
Colonel, United States Army, Secretary. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. ` 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am at a loss to know 
why the simple suggestion contained in this amendment should 
meet with opposition. We are proposing simply to allow a com- 
mission of experts and the President, with the aid of the best 
2ngineering talent in the country, to determine whether or not 
this building shall go on or whether its construction shall be 
suspended in order to provide either another building of a dif- 
ferent appearance or another site. : 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Would it not be wiser to postpone the con- 
struction of this plant until the water power at Great Falls 
ean be utilized, so that we would get our electric power from 
there instead of getting it at this plant? I ask the Senator that 
question. 

ON FURTHER INFORMATION THE PRESIDENT MAY MODIFY HIS OPINION. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should say no to that. The Great Falls 
can not supply the steam heat that is necessary. That is evi- 
dent. It is the main purpose of this plant to furnish steam 
heat. 

Then, I am exceedingly desirous of taking no action that will 
indicate any disposition to delay the construction of a central 
heat and lighting plant. All I want is an opportunity for a 
suspension of the work until the informed judgment of certain 
officials can act. The fact that the President, upon an ex parte 
statement, I presume, of the Treasury officials, has approved, 
as the Senator from Virginia indicates, the plan does not affect 
my judgment regarding this matter, for whilst it diminishes 
possibly the chances of favorable judgment of the eause which 
I espouse by the President, yet I feel that he will act as he 
has heretofore acted upon fuller information, that his mind will 
not be closed, and that if information comes to him of such a 
character as I believe will come from the highest authorities 
of the country, both in engineering and in art, he will do as he 
has done before, modify his previously expressed conclusion. 

Recollect that when this matter was presented to the Senate 
the Senate passed the act authorizing a plant. The Senate 
ought to have pride of opinion regarding it if anyone should have 
pride of opinion. The Senate immediately responded favorably, 
and without opposition put the amendment upon the appropria- 
tion bill as a reasonable amendment. That indicated the state 
of mind of the Senate. 

ORIGIN OF THE OPPOSITION TO FULL EXAMINATION, 

Whence does the violent opposition to this suspension of action 
originate? From the Senate, which is responsible for the act 
and which is now adopting the machinéry for correcting any 
mistakes that might have been made? From the Senate, which, 
if anybody is entitled to pride of opinion, ought to have occasion 
to exercise it? No; the opposition does not come from within 
this body; it comes from without, and it is in the shape of the 
opposition of an executive department to permit the Senate to 
revise its own judgment. It is a practical declaration that the 
judgment of another department is to be imposed upon this 
body and to be accepted. We are not to have the right to revise 
our own judgment. We are not to have a right to reconsider 
our own acts. We are proceeding in haste, without exploiting 
the field of expert inquiry simply because another department 
of the Government has acted in violation of law and has re- 
fused or neglected—and I am willing to place the most chari- 
table construction upon the neglect—has neglected to submit the 
question to a commission of arts authorized by Congress to 
exercise this function: 

Mr. President, I submit that the Senate should hold to this 
amendment; that it should refer this matter back again to the 
conference committee, in the hope that they will come to some 
adjustment; and that if they do not come to such an adjustment, 
then that the Senate shall refuse to adopt this amendment to 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill in its entirety, this 
amendment authorizing the expenditure of a million and a half 
dollars for carrying out the final judgment of the executive de- 
partment, when the law says that that final judgment shall not 
be exercised unless the matter has been submitted to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, a body created by the law—and our servant. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 

Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 
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IS THE EXISTING CONTRACT LEGAL? 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the law requires the department to 
submit the matter to the commission before making a contract 
and the department has not done so, there is no existing legal 
contract. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Not until we ratify it by our action. If 
we allow this amendment to go through, we ratify that contract. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But what I was calling the Senator’s 
attention to was the argument certain Senators have made that 
we would be breaking the contract by suspending its execution. 
That would not be so if the law requires the submission of the 
plans for such a contract under such circumstances as are re- 
cited by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, this matter is pending be- 
fore another committee. As soon as I heard of the proposed 
action regarding this building I introduced a joint resolution 
suspending action under this contract until the Commission of 
Fine Arts could have an opportunity to act upon the matter 
and the President himself should approve it. It was at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopee] when 
that resolution came before this body that I offered the amend- 
ment to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, his statement 
being that there was a provision in the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill which would enable us to get the relief which we 
sought by adding an amendment to it. So that amendment was 
added without a dissenting expression. 

It is true that the Senator from Virginia at the time he as- 
sented to it indicated that he reserved the right to modify it 
and possibly—I do not know whether that was expressed—to 
reverse his action regarding it. The resolution which I have 
introduced will be pressed. ‘This thing will not rest. The 
audacious action referred to in the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the members of the great architectural and 
arts societies of the country will not end. I know something 
of those organizations. 

TO MAINTAIN THE WASHINGTON-L’ENFANT PLAN. 

I have stood here with others during my 23 years’ service in 
an effort to maintain the integrity of the original plans de- 
signed by Washington and L’Enfant and their full development. 

The honorable ex-Senator from New York, Senator Root, 
was conspicuous always in the defense of those plans. Presi- 
dent Taft was conspicuous also, and others acting with them 
have been able in this body to protect this plan from spoliation. 

I can recall that when I first entered this body the Senate 
was engaged in what I thought at the time was almost a brutal 
debate, attacking a distinguished architect, Charles McKim, 
who, in the judgment of some of the Senators, had committed 
an unpardonable offense, when he planned the small office 
annex to the White House, by not providing for two stories. 
It was their contention that it did not meet the business require- 
ments of the Executive offices, his contention being that the 
structure should be of so modest an appearance as to be in- 
conspicuous, and not detracting at all from the general beauty 
of the plan of the White House. There was a long contention 
over that, and the artists won. 

LOCATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Later on Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, 
acting under an appropriation given to him by Congress, pro- 
posed to erect the Agricultural Department Building, and dis- 
regarding the plan of the Mall, the boundary line of the Mall 
itself, he proposed to construct the building right across the 
line. He and those who stood with him—and he had numerous 
supporters in this body and in the House—thought that the 
views of the artists and architects of the country were not 
to be regarded, that the general artistic sense of the country 
was not to be regarded, and as he had the power he proposed 
to put the structure across the line. 

An agitation commenced in this body which resulted in the 
passage of an act by this body compelling him to put the build- 
ing back to the line. But the power of that department was 
so great among its friends in the House that it was utterly 
impossible to pass the bill there. At that juncture, as a result 
of the universal protest from all over the country, President 
‘Roosevelt, the Chief Executive of the Nation, intervened; and 
although the law charged the Secretary of Agriculture with the 
duty of constructing that building, the President directed him 
to put the building back of the line, and there it went. 

A CIVILIZED, NOT A BARBARIC COUNTRY. 

The lovers of beauty in this country are increasing every 
day. There are people in this country who realize that art 
belongs to civilization, not to barbarism. They propose that 


‘this shall be a civilized country and not a barbaric country. 
They are organizing art commissions in every State, with 
greater or less control over public and private structures. They 


are organizing societies throughout the entire country for 
the purpose of engaging in a propaganda regarding its artistic 
development. They propose to revive that artistic taste which 
existed among the gentlemen of colonial times, exemplified 
by devotion to the correct standards of art of such men 
as Washington and Jefferson; Washington, who made it a 
labor of love to stand side by side with the great French 
engineer, L’Enfant, in the planning of this city; Jefferson, 
whose solicitude regarding art is expressed in hundreds of let- 
ters and public utterances, who, whilst our representative in 
France, was so solicitous regarding the construction of a peni- 
tentiary in the State of Virginia that he requested delay in 
order that he might look at the best standards of art in France 
regarding the construction of even such a structure, and who 
later on practically planned the great University of Virginia, 
which has stood a model of beauty ever since, so much so that 
when some of the buildings were destroyed by fire they were 
reproduced by the great firm of McKim, Mead & White, who 
deemed it a higher duty to preserve to future generations the 
evidence of the artistic sense of Jefferson than to impress upon 
that work their own personality; Jefferson, who when the State 
of Virginia was considering the construction of a capitol urged 
delay until the best plans could be secured, and who, in a letter 
from France to one charged with responsibility in Virginia, 
declared with reference to objection as to loss of time—I quote 
from him: 

The loss (of time) should not be weighed against the saving of 
money which will arise, the comfort of lay out the public money for 
something honorable, the satisfaction of see g an object and proof of 
national good taste, and the regret and mortification of erecting a 


monument to our barbarism, which wil’ be loaded with execrations as 
long as it shall endure. 


AN APPEAL TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


I appeal to the Senators who represent the great Common- 
wealth of Virginia, so worthily represented in the councils of 
state by the great Jefferson, to bear in mind these words and 
to save themselves “the regret and mortification of erecting a 
monument to our barbarism, which will be loaded with execra- 
tions as long as it shall endure.” 

You may rest assured that that structure, with its two stacks, 
ultimately to be four, towering in the air will arrest the atten- 
tion of every lover of beauty from the Old World who comes to 
the Capital and views them within sight of the monument 
erected to Washington, of the temple erected to the great Lin- 
coln, and of the great temples which, I trust, will before long be 
erected to Jefferson and to Hamilton. I appeal to the Senators 
from Virginia to see that this act of barbarism is not committed. 
This structure will be torn down before many years. The re- 
lentless moyement of the artistic sense of the country will in 
the end control, and the temporary judgment of this hour will 
not stand against it. 

Mr. President, I trust that this body will be conscious of its 
own dignity; will be conscious of its right to change its mind, 
of its right to adopt the processes by which its mind can be 
informed, and of adopting methods which in the future will 
secure perpetual harmony in the plans of Washington instead of 
chaos and discord. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). The 
Senator from North Carolina suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Bankhead Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Beckham Hardin Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Borah Hardwick Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hollis Norr) Smith, Md. 
Broussard Hughes O'Gorman Smoot 
Bryan Husting Oliver Stone 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones age wanson 
Clap) Kenyon Phelan Thomas 
Clark, Wyo Kern ittman Tillman 
Clarke, Ark La Follette Ransdell Vardaman 

olt Lane Robinson Warren 
Curtis Lee, Md Shafroth Weeks 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard Wiliams 
du Pont McLean Sherman Works 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


my colleague [Mr. Sutvety]. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtetcn]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. At this time, I desire to suggest 
that my colleague [Mr. AsHursr] was called from the Senate a 
few moments ago on important business in one of the depart- 
ments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


CHANGING A CONTRACT, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am deeply 
interested in regard to the location of this proposed lighting, 
heating, and power plant. I have received scores of letters 
from very prominent men not only in this city but outside of it 
in protest against the site which has been selected for that pur- 
pose. I visited the proposed site some two weeks ago, and I 
am fairly well acquainted with the situation. As I have pre- 
viously stated this morning, I communicated with the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury as to whether or not it was 
possible under our contract to annul it. He replied to me over 
the telephone that it was possible to alter and modify, but not 
absolutely to annul, the contract to the extent of providing for 
a new location. It occurs to me, however, that inasmuch as 
the construction of this building is so entirely in embryo, it is 
surely within our right, and, I believe, within the lines of good 
sense and in accordance with justice to take some step which 
shall prevent its further progress. 

I can understand that if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NxWLAN DS] shall be sustained, and 
the matter go back to the conference committee, the contractor 
will be continually working on the construction of the building 
and thereby accumulating further cost to the Government. In 
order to check that I offer the following resolution: 


Joint resolution. 


Whereas the construction of the anticipated central heating, lighting, 
and power plant on the bank of the Potomac, now under way, has 
aroused public sentiment in protest to further work: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the contracting parties for said construction are 
hereby notified to cease further work on said building or grounds until 
further consideration of the subject by the art commission and the 
President of the United States may be had. 

If this resolution shall pass this body, it would, at least, be 
a public notice to the contractor that if he proceeded in the ex- 
penditure of money in further construction he would do so at 
his own loss and at his own peril. I therefore trust, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate may adopt the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, of course, I sup- 
pose the Senator from New Jersey knows that such a resolution 
is now out of order, and can not, therefore, be offered in the 
midst of the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is plainly out of order. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Still, I stand for all the sen- 
timents contained in the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I exceedingly re- 
gret that I feel it my duty to occupy some of the time of the 
Senate in connection with this matter. It is really very im- 
portant. In addition to the importance of the subject, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] has occupied more than 
two hours in antagonizing the report of the committee of con- 
ference. I therefore feel compelled to devote some time not 
only to replying to the Senator from Nevada but to a presenta- 
tion of the subject in its true aspects. 

I think the Senator from Nevada, at the outset, appealed to 
Senators to resort to their imaginations in considering this 
proposition. The Senator has certainly set an example of that 
sort. His imagination has taken possession of him. He has 
delivered a very eloquent disquisition on the fine arts, and Sen- 
ators who have not some previous knowledge of this matter may 
misunderstand, and no doubt will misunderstand, the real 
nature of the question which is now before the Senate. 

Before I come to a discussion of the merits of the proposi- 
tion, I will refer to an allusion made by the Senator from 
Nevada to the failure of the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate to adhere to his amendment, He stated that he did not 
know what outside influence could have controlled the course 
which the conference committee took. Mr. President, it is 
very easy for a man with a vivid imagination to conjure up 
all sorts of influences which may have thwarted the purposes 
which he had in view, but I will invite the attention of the 
Senate to the circumstances under which the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada was adopted on the floor of the Senate. 
The amendment came very unexpectedly to me, and I am sure 
it came very unexpectedly to Senators generally. I stated 
from my position here in the Senate that I was willing, so 
far as I was concerned, for the amendment to be adopted, 
with a distinct statement that I must not be considered as 
giving my approbation to it, for I did not know enough about 
it to have an opinion one way or the other; that it came as a 
surprise; and that I was willing for it to go on the bill simply 
for investigation, and without myself being committed to it in 
any sense. Realizing that the Senate acted on that same idea, 


that very few Senators knew anything more about it than I 
did, I feel that there was little occasion for the Senator from 
Nevada to talk about outside influences preventing a fair con- 
sideration of his amendment. 

Mr. President, before I go into the history of this matter, I 
must make a correction of the position taken by the Senator 
on Saturday afternoon and repeated here to-day. He says the 
contract for the erection of this building is invalid, because 
the law was violated in that the plans and the question of loca- 
tion were not referred to the Commission of Fine Arts; and, 
secondly, that the contract is illegal because it violated an 
Executive order which directed that the Commission of Fine 
Arts should be consulted concerning the construction of the pro- 
posed power plant. In the first place, I will refer to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. The plans for the projected improve- 
ment were not referred to them in advance, but they have been 
referred to them since the contract was let; and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts themselves say that they have nothing to do 
with the matter. Neither the law nor the Executive order, 


according to the statements made by the Commission of Fine ; 


Arts, gives them any function in reference to it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him where he finds authority for that statement? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will read it in just about two 
minutes, if the Senator will give me an opportunity. The re- 
port of the Commission of Fine Arts, to whom the project was 
finally referred, has been read from the desk; and it makes no 
objection, no comment, no criticism except as to the location. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator 

ee MARTIN of Virginia. I am perfectly willing to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator from California IMr. 
PHELAN] will let me have the report, I will show the Senator 
from Virginia 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I should like to be shown. I 
only heard it read at the desk, an1, if I am mistaken, I want to 
be corrected. f 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Commission of Fine Arts say: 

Its close proximity— 

Speaking of their objections to the building— 


Its close proximity to the Washington Monument will seriously affect 
the simple ity of that structure, and its great bulk and huge stacks 
= cause a jorable change in the entire aspect of that section of the 


Then it goes on 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator does not mean to say 
that that refers to anything except the location, does he? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Les. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Then his idea of the English lan- 
guage and mine differ widely. ` 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not wish to take up the Senator’s 
time, but I am trying to pick out the excerpts which are perti- 
nent. There are other sentences that relate to this matter, ac- 
cording to my recollection, but the communication closes : 

The commission strongly disapprove of the plans for this structure 
as submitted— 

And then they add: 


ona view with grave anxiety the location of any such plant on this 
site. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The only objection they haye made 
in what the Senator has read is as to the location. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ean not understand how the Senator can 
construe that language in that way, when they say: 

Its great bulk and Suge stacks will cause a deplorable change in the 
entire aspect of that section of the city. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is due to the location. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is a question of art. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If it were not located there, it 
could not cause that trouble. No matter how big it might be, 
if 8 located 10 miles away, it could not make all that 
trouble. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Commission of Fine Arts do not 
oppose the erection of a central power and heating plant; on 
the contrary, they believe in such a plant of the largest capacity. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But they point out no objections 
to this plant. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They say it is a question of art as to 
whether the proposed building in that particular place is de- 
signed in such a way as will reflect credit upon art in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is true; but they make no 
criticism of the plans; they criticize the location. They do not 
say that the design is not proper; they do not say the new 
building will be unsightly; but they say it will injure the 
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beauty of the city if located upon that site. After hearing 
What the Senator has read, I repeat that the only objection 
made by the Fine Arts Commission is as to the location of this 
plant. Now, if the objection is only to the location ef the plant, 
what have they got to do with that? We will see what they 
say. They say they have nothing to do with it. Mr. Gilbert in 
his testimony before the Library Committee says: 

The conclusion of the Commission of Fine Arts was that the plant 
at that location would be seriously objectionable, but having respect 
for the action of Congress, and deeming it not only our function to 
establish a location 

Right there, let me say that, if Senators will read that sen- 
tence, they will notice there is a word there that ought not to 
be there. I sent for and obtained a copy of the original, and 
the word “only ” ought to be stricken out. It makes no sense 
in the sentence and the original shows that it ought not to be 
in. So reading it correctly, it says: 

The conelusion of the Commission of Fine Arts was that the plant 
at that location would be seriously objectionable, but having 
for the action of Congress, and deeming it not our function to establish 
a location, we could only express our great anxiety as to the result 
if a plant was located at that point. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, read the next sentence. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will read it. It is as follows: 

We could, however, within our function, as established by Congress, 
and as required by our presidential appointments, express our opinion 
ns to the aspect of the plant, as to its appearance, and on that we 
were unanimous that it would be a seriously objectionable feature in 
the aspect of the city of Washington. 

That is, located at that point. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Will the Senator permit me another 
question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Does he not consider that “a question 


of art?” 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I consider it a question of loca- 
tion. There is no question of art here disconnected from the 


question of location. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But the Senator will admit that it is 
“a question of art,” will he not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, I am not going into any 
5 of that. I am not at all clear that it is a question 
of art. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is the principal question. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The proposed building will be a 
utilitarian plant, and there are involved, no doubt, some artis- 
tic considerations. An inartistic building anywhere is objec- 
tionable in one sense. You may bring the principles of art to 
bear on almost anything. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Recollect that the statute authorizes this 
commission to advise generally upon questions of art when re- 
quired to do so by the President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator is not 
a lawyer. I do not like to use extreme language, but I am 
almost sorry for a man who says that the letting of the con- 
tract for this building was a violation of the statute. I will 
read it to show that I am not taking an extreme position. A 
man with an imagination might take that view. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I will state to the Senator that I have 
made a feeble attempt in the past to be a lawyer and was re- 
garded as fairly successful. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, it was so long ago that the 
Senator has evidently forgotten his training if he can find 
anything in the law that has been violated by the letting of 
this contract. I quote from the law creating the Fine Arts 
Commission: 


It shall be the duty of such commission to advise upon the location 
of statues, fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, 
and parks in the District of Columbia— 

It is not contended that this is a statue, fountain, or monu- 
ment, I am sure— 
and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments erected under the authority of the United States and upon the 
selection of artists for the execution of the same. It shall be the du 
of the officers charged by law to determine such questions in eac 
case to call for such advice. 

That is in connection with statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments. ; 

The foregoing provisions of this act shall not apply to the Capitol 
Building of the United States and the building of the Library of 
Congress. The commission shall also advise generally upon questions 
of art when required to do so by the President or by any committee of 
either House of Congress. 

They have not been required in this instance to pass upon 
the question by the President or by either House of Congress. 
So that there is absolutely nothing in the law which has been 


violated. 
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So far as the Executive order is concerned, Mr. President, it 
is but a directory order; it is an instruction by the Chief 
Executive Officer of the country to a subordinate officer to do 
a certain thing. If the subordinate should fail to do as directed 
by his chief, or if he should do anything disapproved of by 
his chief, he would be amenable to the discipline of that chief. 
If the President thinks that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been wrong in not taking the advice of the Fine Arts 
Commission, he can remove him from office, but the President 
does not think he has done anything wrong. 

As my friend from Florida [Mr. Bryan] suggests to me, 
there is nothing in the law about buildings. Furthermore, the 
Fine Arts Commission say they have nothing whatever to do 
with the location of the building, and, so far as the Executive 
order is concerned, it is nothing, as I have said, but a direction 
to one of his subordinates that he shall do a certain thing. If 
he does not do that thing, he is amenable only to the discipline 
of his chief. His chief in this case approves his action. His 
chief wrote me a letter, which I will take the liberty of sending 
to the desk and asking the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tun Waite HOUSE, 
Washington, February 10, 1916. 

My Dran Sexaror: I was called upon the other day by Senator 
NEWLANDS and a committee of representatives of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, who protested against the erection of the power 
plant for which pionne has already been broken at the foot of Thir- 
teenth Street, and Senator NewLanps asked me to communicate with 
you on this subject. 

I immediately took the matter up, studying the plat and the eleva- 
tions, and must frankly say that I see no valid objection either to the 
site or to the erection of the building e it, and it seems to me that 
the whole matter been so A considered, and the plant is 
— 8 that I should not be justified in asking for any delay of 

y kind. 

VV Wooprow WILsox. 

Hon, THOMAS 8. MARTIN, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. of Virginia. Mr. President, I am indebted to 
the Senator from Nevada for that letter. I have had no com- 
munication whatever with the President in respect to it, except 
that after the receipt of the letter—indeed, this morning—I 
communicated with him, and desired to know if it was agree- 
able to him to have that letter read in the Senate. He said it 
was entirely agreeable to him to have it read in the Senate. 
But for his consent that I should read it I certainly should 
not have mentioned it, but should have considered it as a letter 
personal to me. 

So there is absolutely no invalidity attaching to this con- 
tract because the Secretary of the Treasury did not submit it 
to the Arts Commission. If he had submitted it tothe Arts 
Commission, they no doubt would have replied at first as they 
did at the last, that it was not one of their functions to locate 
a public building. They have nothing to do, under the law or the 
Executive order, with lecating a public building in the city of 
Washington. They have said so themselves, and I think they 
know as much about the functions which they are authorized to 
execute and which they are executing as any Senator on this 
floor. I have read to you their own statement that they had no 
function in locating a public building in the city of Washington, 
so that this contract is not invalidated by anything that has 
been done. 

But let us see, Mr. President, what has transpired that gives 
that contract validity. Before I read the law I will say that this 
matter has not been taken up hastily. It has not been dealt 
with without consideration, without investigation, and without 
the advice of experts learned in subjects of this character. The 
necessity for a power plant in Washington was made manifest 
as far back as 1904, at which time Mr. Bernard Green, one of 
the most distinguished men who has been connected with the 
Government service here in 50 years—he died some few years 
ago—was instructed, by a statute which it is not necessary to 
take the time to look up, to get up and submit to the Congress a 
plan for the construction of a power plant. He got up a very 
elaborate plan. He called to his assistance Mr. Woodbridge, 
who was connected with the Massachusetts School of Technol- 
ogy, and a man of wide practical experience in constructing 
works of this sort; and Mr. Green, with the aid of Mr. Wood-- 
bridge, got up a report which was submitted to Congress on the 
9th day of January, 1905. He says: 


To insure thoroughness and reliability of investigation and report, 
I employed the expert services of Prof. S. Homer Woodbridge. of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, use of his well-recognized 
academic training in both the science and practice of this special 


branch of mechanical engineering, his large practical experience In the 
actual designing and construction of heating and ventilating plants— 


1916. 


including several of magnitude and complexity—and, more than all, 
his open and unprejudiced scientific mind. 

So that the first plan gotten up for a central power plant in 
the city of Washington was gotten up by Mr. Green, with the 
assistance of this distinguished expert, Mr. Woodbridge, as far 
back as January, 1905, under the provisions of a statute passed 
in 190-4. 

The Congress, however, did not proceed with the construction 
of this work, and during the administration of Mr. MacVeagh 
in the Treasury Department he appointed another committee of 
three to make another study of proposition. I go through 
this so that Senators may understand that the matter has been 
deliberately proceeded with and carefully handled, and the 
advice of great experts was utilized. I do not minimize the 
ability and distinction of the Art Commission, but there are 
others. Wisdom will not die with them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to call his attention to one fact? That is, that while it is true 
that a most careful examination of this subject was made by 
the Committee on Appropriations, with the aid of such skilled 
men as Mr, Green, the examination was purely with reference 
to the economic question, and not with reference to the artistic 
question, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is another play of the Sen- 
ator's imagination. He has no authority for any such state- 
ment. They considered the matter in all of its bearings, and 
they then advised this construction. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator knows that Mr. Green was 
a mechanical engineer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That was his chief calling, but he 
knew a great deal about architecture and about landscape beau- 
tification. He was a broad-gauged man of varied learning and 
great ability; and Mr. Woodbridge was another of the same sort, 
but of even greater distinction and reputation than Mr. Green. 

This matter was not disposed of at once. In 1911, as I say, 
the Secretary of the Treasury appointed a committee composed 
of Mr. C. A. McAllister, Mr. R. H. Chappell, and Mr. N. S. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson is still in the Treasury Department. 
He was on that committee then. They made an investigation 
and a report; and I will say right here that in all of these in- 
vestigations and reports the site now finally adopted was one of 
those recommended. The House of Representatives had a hear- 
ing on the first report made by this committee of three appointed 
by Secretary MacVeagh, and they directed a further examination 
by the same committee. The committee, after its second exami- 
nation, made a report on the 9th day of January, 1913. Here is 
an extract from the report made by this committee, which had 
given a second study to this proposition, which had been so 
carefully studied by Mr. Green and Mr. Woodbridge. The second 
report of this committee says: 

The ideal site for a 1 house to serve the buildings hereinbefore 
named is the land and wharf proper owned by the United States 
fronting on Water Street between irteenth and Thirteen-and-a- 
half Street SW., opeens. with land owned by the United States on 
the Potomac River fronting on Water Street between Thirteen-and-a- 
half and Fourteenth Streets SW. This property should be used by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia jointly, under an agreement to be made between them, the 
central power house to occupy the western portion of the property, as 
that location is required for economical design of the plant. This 9 
tion of the power plant, with the other factors hereinafter set forth, 
dictates that the Bureau of ar ges and Printing (old and new 
buildings) and the buildings of the Department of Agriculture should 
be served with high-pressure steam and direct current, and that all 
other buildings should be served with steam for heating and alternat- 
eg, aptly for power and light. 

he site referred to fulfills better than any other obtainable site the 

eral commercial and engineering requirements relative to (1) reason- 
able cost of land; (2) situation so that fuel may be readily and cheaply 
supplied by_a railroad spur, by boats, or by both, and that ashes may 
be readily disposed of; and (3) that suitable water in ample volume 
may be available for condensing purposes at minimum expense for 
pumping. This site also meets as nearly as possible the further re- 
Se of being within reasonable distance of the buildings to be 
served. 

Then he goes on about the design of the building. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

IMPROVING THE WATER FRONT. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to ask the Senator if the location 
of this plant is in the area or section which is to be improved 
as other water fronts have been improved? Are there any 
changes in the great plan that was made by this architect some 
years ago for the development and beautification of the city? 
Is the section where this plant is to be located to be changed in 
any way? Are there parks to be made, and roads to be laid out, 
and other work to be done, in the great development of the 
artistic Improvement and beautification of the city? 
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Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. This building militates against 
nothing of that sort, but facilitates it. It is south of the em- 
bankment on which the railroads run their trains. It is within 
a block or two of the fish market and storage house for fish. 
It is in the neighborhood of wharves, coal yards and lumber- 
yards. It is in a location that has been dedicated for I do not 
know how long—I am safe in saying more than a quarter of a 
century—to commercial uses. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that; but just a few years 
ago all of that section on the Potomac River was dedicated to 
the uses of alligators and snakes and things of that kind. The 
purpose of my question was to ascertain whether it was in the 
plan for the perfection of the great city of Washington that 
this section here, where this plant is to be located, is to be 
improved as other parts of the river front there have been 
improved? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. To the best of my knowledge, it 
interferes with no plan for the beautification of the, river 
front. If you were going to make any improvements there 
with which this will interfere you would have to move away 
the railroad embankment; you would have to stop the rail- 
roads from running their trains through there. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want the Senator to understand that I 
do not think economy should altogether be sacrificed to art; 
but it seems to me that, if this is going to be an impediment 
in the way, the building of a great plant of this character— 
one which will have to be removed if that particular part of 
the city is to be improved as the other river-front sections west 
of that have been improved—is a matter that ought to be 
considered very seriously now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. In my opinion it does not inter- 
fere with any legitimate plan for the improvement and beauti- 
fication of the city. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator admits that a plant of this 
character would not ornament a park? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, I do not know. It improves 
it very much over anything that has been done. If the Senator 
will look at that map, for instance, he will see the smokestack 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co. That and 17 others that 
are there now will be removed and we will haye only this 
very ornamental building and those two unobtrusive and 
rather attractive smokestacks in place of the 17 that are to be 
taken away. z 5 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I agree with the Senator that it may be 
an improvement on the smokestacks that are there now; but 
I am sure the Senator will agree with me that it would not be 
entirely in accord with the eternal fitness of things to build a 
plant of that kind over in the park. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is not in the park, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I told the Senator that it is not on the Mall, and it is 
not in any park at all. It is on the river front, on a part of the 
river front that is dedicated to commercial purposes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Five or six years ago that part of Poto- 
mae Park west of the railroad was nothing but a lagoon, the 
habitat of mosquitoes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We must have some wharves here. 
We must have some facilities for commerce and for transporta- 
tion. This property was bought for commercial uses, and 
has been dedicated to commercial uses. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If it is to be dedicated to that purpose in 
the future, then I most heartily agree with the Senator that the 
building of this power plant would in no way disturb the 
harmony and beauty of the landscape. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It can be and must be dedicated 
to commercial uses if you are going to permit any commerce 
to come here at all. There can not be a less objectionable place 
for commerce of that kind to get into Washington than in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me a word right there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is true that this water front, from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing down to the War College, 
is to be used for commerce. But there are two ways of using 
such a space for commerce. One is to allow it to be as ugly 
as most of our water fronts are in the United States; the other 
is to make it as attractive as the water fronts on the Thames, 
on the Seine, on the Rhine, and other great rivers are. There 
are two ways of making a thing useful—one is to make it as 
ugly as possible and the other is to make it as beautiful as 
possible, whilst at the same time taking care of utility. 

The Senator is mistaken when he says that the Art Commission 
have not in contemplation the beautifying of this water front 
right from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing down to the 
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War College, which, as we all know, is a very beautiful place. 
Here is the report of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope the Senator will not under- 
take to go into the pictures of the Art Commission. They make 
beautiful pictures on very little provocation. 

0 „ On page 84 of this report the Senator will 
n o. 10: 


Typical Treatment of Potomac Quay. 


You will find there a most beautiful structure proposed to go 
along this water front, not developed, because at that time it 
was not known whether or not it was in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. It has since been determined that it is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. What building is that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is a structure. I will show the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I want the Senator to tell me 
what it is. I know, but I want the Senator to state what it is. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is not a building. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. What is it? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is an elevated esplanade, such as I 
have described. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. And the Senator thinks we ought 
to put an esplanade there that will stop all commerce coming 
into Washington? 


THE POTOMAC TO BE TREATED LIKE THE THAMES AND THE SEINE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. No. The esplanade is so arranged that 
you can look down upon the activities of commerce below, as 
you do on the Thames, and as you do on the Seine, Does the 
Senator realize that fish houses and structures for every other 
kind of objectionable use, if you may term them such, are em- 
ployed both on the Thames and on the Seine, and yet those em- 
bankments are created in such a way as to entirely conceal 
them from view, or to beautify them, and that those are the 
most extraordinary developments in the history of the world? 
That is what is proposed, and that is what this commission is 
proposing to do with reference to that very thing, and it is 
gradually perfecting the entire water front. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, they are simply 
drawing on their imagination and making pictures, but we are 
doing something. We are beautifying that place by putting a 
magnificent structure there, one that will be pleasing to the eye. 
There is nothing obnoxious to the eye in that building that is 
supposed to be put on the bank of the Potomac. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator call that beautiful [ex- 
hibiting picture]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is not the building. That 
is not what we are proposing to place there. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But that is the way that building will 
look. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No; it will not look so at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The stacks will look that way. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. When it is constructed the Sen- 
ator will see how it will look, and it will not look anything at 
all like that. There is a true picture [pointing to protograph]. 
That is an actual photograph. They had to get up on top of the 
Washington Monument to get a photograph of the scene. It is 
so retired and so remote and so secluded that they could not 
get a picture of it unless they went to the top of the Washington 
Monument and put the camera on it and took the picture from 
there, and that is the way it was done. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me say to the Senator that this is a 
picture of a structure that has been put up near a beautiful 
park at Detroit. The whole artistic sense of that community 
was aroused about it, and it will ultimately have to come down. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. We are not going to do anything 
like that. ' 

Mr. NEWLANDS. This is something like it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, no; there is what we are 
doing [pointing to picture]. It is shown over there, and it is 
not at all like that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, inasmuch as the chairman of the Fine Arts Commission lives 
in Detroit, I very much wonder that such a structure was 
allowed to be built there> 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. He does not use his activities ex- 
cept at a distance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; he has written about this and has 
told us what we ought to do in Washington. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is a protest going on there, and it 
will have its effect, as this one will, one of these days. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. ‘The Senator tells us, and has told 
us many times during this discussion, about the beauties of the 
Thames and the Seine. I have been there a good many times 


myself, and I am enough of an American to think Washington 
is prettier than either place. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. It may be made so by the artists. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not a landscape artist, but I 
have a right to my opinion as an American citizen, and I find 
more beauty in Washington than I find even in Paris, and cer- 
tainly a great deal more than in London. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will state that the plan of Washington has been absolutely 
saved through the Burnham Commission, and that the Burnham 
Commission, in perfecting this plan, spent months in Europe in 
Studying the established models of the civilized world. 
ee eels of Virginia. Yes; we learned a great deal 

m 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the beauty that Washington presents 
to-day is largely the result of responding to artistic sentiment 
as it has existed throughout the ages. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No doubt that is true, but we can 
teach them a good deal now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I hope so. It is a commission of Americans, 
and I hope they will even improve upon what there is abroad. 
The trouble with the Senator is that he proposes to defeat the 
purpose of these artists, to whose great work he pays a great 
tribute in declaring that Washington is the most beautiful city 
in the world. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. No; we are going to protect it by 
putting this necessary utility in a retired and unobjectionable 
place, rather than follow the Senator’s advice and bring it 
within two squares of the House Office Building and three 
squares of the National Capitol by putting it in Garfield Park, 
in a thickly populated residential section. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
no particular location in mind. What I say is that this Con- 
gress has already put a plant there; that it has two stacks, re- 
sembling these that the Senator proposes to erect, and that the 
plant there can be enlarged so as to embrace every public build- 
ing in the District of Columbia. If there are to be monstros- 
ne of this kind, do not let us duplicate them and triplicate 

em. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If you are going to move any, 
move that one away. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But if it should be decided that another 
plant of the kind should be erected, there are plenty of other 
sites besides that, if the Senator objects to utilizing the plant 
near the Capitol already established. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the Senator from Nevada have pointed out no 
other site at which to put this utility except as an addition to 
the Capitol power plant, which is located in Garfield Park, three 
squares from the Capitol and two squares from the House Office 
Building. 4 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Neither the Fine Arts Commission nor 
the Senator from Nevada assumes to know everything. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Well, the Senator assumes to 
know that. That is what he has told me repeatedly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All that I ask, and all that they ask, is 
that the Congress of the United States should suspend for a 
short time its action on this matter, in order that experts of 
world-wide repute may look into this matter in connection with 
the Commission of Fine Arts, the whole matter to receive the 
final approval of the President, and if the President finally 
approves this plan as presented under this amendment the 
work will go on. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The President of the United 
States has finally approved this location and these plans, and 
he says the work ought to go on right there and now, and ought 
to be completed as quickly as possible. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But the President has not had, as the law 
requires, the benefit of the opinion of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, nor has he had the benefit of the opinion of experts upon 
the subject. We appeal to the informed judgment of the 
President of the United States, and not to his judgment when 
only one side has been heard. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator draws 
on his imagination again when he says that only one side has 
been heard. If only one side has been heard, maybe it is the 
Senator’s side. He has been to see the President. I have not. 
If the President ought to have further advice, who is his guar- 
dian? He says he has given the matter investigation, and has 
reached a conclusion. He is satisfied with it, and he wants this 
work to go on as planned, at the place where it is located. 
Who is his guardian to say that he must have some other 
advice? I am not, 
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THE MISTAKE OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, my position is that this 
plan was entered upon by Congress without, as I understand, 
the initiative of the Executive Department. Mr. Bernard Green 
made a report, and others have made reports. The matter has 
been handled by the Appropriations Committee of the House. 
They have undoubtedly, from the economic standpoint, ex- 
hausted or at all eyents largely covered the field of inquiry 
as to this building. I claim that they have never looked at 
it from the artistic standpoint and with reference to the gen- 
eral beautified plan of Washington. 

If there has been a mistake in the selection of the site, it is 
not the mistake of the Executive Department. It is not the 
mistake of the Treasury Department. It is the mistake of 
Congress. What I object to is that the Executive Department 
is pulled in, in order to enable Congress to make up its own 
mind with reference to a matter upon which it has acted, and 
With reference to which it has a right, of course, to change its 
mind. Congress, I submit, should get the information to en- 
able it to do it. All that this amendment does is to leave the 
President as the final arbiter; but it does insist upon the matter 
going through the proper course of expert inquiry. 

The Senator from Virginia seems to think that I am forcing 
the action of the Executive. The difficulty I find with the situ- 
ation is that an executive department is imposing itself upon 
the legislative department, dnd insisting that we have not the 
right to adopt a process of inquiry which may enable us to 
change our minds with reference to a matter which we have 
initiated and which we have prosecuted and with which we are 
concerned; that we are not even to have a few days’ or a few 
weeks’ suspension of action in order that the matter may be 
Jooked into properly. That is what I object to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The President is not forcing his 
views on the Senator from Nevada, because the Senator from 
Nevada has seen him and has discussed this matter with him 
and did not convince him, and he did not convince the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. So the President is not forcing his 
opinions on the Senator from Nevada. He certainly is not 
forcing them upon me, because my opinion was made up and 
my report was made before I heard what the President's view 
was. I acted on my own independent judgment as a Senator, 
and every other member of the committee acted on his own 
independent judgment. We were very much gratified to find 
that the President entertained the same opinion, but our opinion 
was made up and formulated and reported to the Senate before 
we ever heard anything from the President, I will acknowl- 
edge that it very greatly strengthened my faith in my con- 
victions. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. With reference to that, I have simply to 
say that throughout there has been no effort whatever to cast 
any discredit upon the executive department. Whilst an ex- 
ecutive department has failed to obey the law, and has been 
guilty, according to the admission of its own officials, of an 
inadvertence, we have taken the charitable view, and the proper 
view in my judgment, that it was a mere inadvertence. There 
was an effort made by this society of architects to secure the 
influence of the President in intervening. That effort failed. 
I should be very glad, if the President would release the seal 
of confidence, to present to Congress the correspondence be- 
tween the President and myself on that subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have no doubt he will do it. I 
have never known him to have anything which he wanted to 
withhold. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not the slightest doubt but that 
propriety requires that course on my part. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. He has the right to have it given 
to the public, and I am sure he would be willing to do it. 
Ir. NEWLANDS. There is nothing whatever in that cor- 
respondence, I trust, that reflects upon either of us. All I 
want is an unprejudiced, a nonpartisan, and a disinterested con- 
sideration of this question; and all I say is that Congress should 
want it, and Congress should not be blocked in having it by 
an executive department. That is all. f 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, so far as the Presi- 
dent is concerned, I did not invite him to take up this matter 
because I knew he had troubles of his own, but the Senator from 
Nevada invited his jurisdiction, and I hope that he is satisfied 

with it. 

Nr. NEWLANDS. No; I am not satisfied with anything but 
a deliberate investigation and inquiry, with the aid of experts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. You ought not to appeal for a 
decision and then kick on the result. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Congress is finally to determine it. 


A FULL INVESTIGATION IS NEEDED, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes; Congress is finally to deter- 
mine it; but Congress has already determined it with as much 
finality as it well can be maintained upon any measure. 

Mr. President, the Senator was a little curious to know what 
has gotten over the Senate that his amendment had been turned 
down after the Senate put it on. I have explained the circum- 
stances under which it went on the bill. I do not know who 
can explain; I am sure the Senator from Nevada can not; but 
I should like for somebody to explain, though I think I have 
worked out the solution, why it is that the Potomac Light & 
Power Co, are so much interested in having the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada adopted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I will state, Mr. President, that I have 
no knowledge upon that subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I did not think you had. I did 
not think that the Senator could be influenced by anything of 
that sort. . 

* Mr. NEWLANDS, If the Senator had 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. But they are about this Capitol 
saying that this amendment of the Senator's ought to be adopted 
and that this measure ought not to be passed in its present form. 
eee NEWLANDS. They are doing a very creditable thing, 

en. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I hope there was some other mo- 
tive. I hope the balance of your emissaries are more devoted 
to the public welfare than the Potomac Light & Power Co. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say to the Semitor if he has any 
information to present to the Senate on that subject—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not intend to, but I have 
it on authority which can not be doubted. One of them, Mr. 
King, appeared before the committee and antagonized this 
proposition of building a central power plant here. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I presume he did. Therefore the Senator 
develops the octopus, as is usual—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes; when the octopus puts out 
its claws we had better arrest it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And describes the octopus as enveloping 
with its tentacles the Senate and Members of Congress, thus 
controlling their activities. We know that in legislative bodies 
of less dignity than this body that device is often resorted to, 
with a view of casting discredit upon very reputable move- 
ments 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is no device. It is a fact. 
The Potomac Electric Power Co. has been around this Capitol 
soliciting opposition to establishing any plant here at all and 
favoring the adoption of the Senator’s amendment. That is 
the fact I am bringing out, and I would a great deal rather 
the Senator would be cooperating with them than to be in co- 
operation with them myself, though I do not mean to inti- 
mate that they exert—for I know they could not—any influence 
of an improper kind on the Senator from Nevada. I believe 
that he is actuated by nothing but honest convictions and pa- 
triotic purposes, but what motives are actuating the Potomac 
Power Co.? Is that patriotism on their part, I ask? 


THE POTOMAC LIGHT & POWER co. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, so far as the Potomac 
Power Co. is concerned, it is perfectly evident that nothing it 
could do would have any effect, for this reason: I have never 
known a single man who wishes the action which I contemplate 
taken who does not insist upon it that there should be a cen- 
tral power plant, and that the central power plant should mean 
the supply of more public buildings than the proposed power 
plant. We therefore advise a course that will diminish instead 
of increasing the patronage of the Potomac power plant. This 
is a bogy man that has been raised in order to intimidate or 
alarm the legislative judgment. 7 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, no; nothing 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is nothing in it. There is not a 
man on this art commission who has not declared that a better 
central plant should be established, one more comprehensive 
than the one under consideration. Mr. Jennings, the vice chair- 
man of the American Federation of Art, has presented in a 
very excellent letter a suggestion which embraces not only the 
purpose contemplated by the proposed structure, but the addi- 
tion of the Government Printing Office and the navy yard, which 
ae ai largest consumers of heat and power in the District of 

umbia, 


A BETTER SOLUTION SOUGHT FOR, 


So this movement, if successful, aided by the most skilled 
engineers in the country, who testified before the Committee on 
the Library, means a larger plant and a more complete oblitera- 
tion of the 17 chimneys to which the Senator refers. All of 
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them are intent upon a larger and more effective plant, contend- 
ing that on investigation this plan would not come up to the 
modern scientific requirements of the times. One of the engi- 
neers testified before the Committee on the Library that this 
question of a central plant was one which involved the best 
talent of the world. He testified that in London they were 
contemplating the creation of a central plant that would involve 
the absolute obliteration of property over there worth $80,000,- 
000 to-day. He referred to it as a gigantic problem that ought 
to have the best talent and the best judgment and the best ex- 
perience. No one will contend that the men who have thus far 
carried on this thing have had the experience and opportunity 
of the distinguished men who appeared before the Committee on 
the Library. 

The vice president of the New York Central Railroad, a great 
mechanical engineer, who has had charge of enormous develop- 
ment at the station there, a deyelopment costing twenty-five or 
thirty million dollars, and under whose jurisdiction an enor- 
mous power plant was erected, was giving his experience with 
reference to it; and thus the Committee on the Library sought 
the aid of talent that will enlarge governmental activities in 
the production of heat and power rather than diminish them. 

I must complain of the Senator in his attitude toward a 
brother Senator when he would on the floor of the Senate give 
currency to statements reflecting upon those who favor this 
measure. Though the Senator denies he intends to reflect upon 
me, he is giving currency to statements that are intended to 
cast doubt upon the integrity and sincerity of motive of those 
who favor this plan. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am sure no one 
in the sound of my voice could construe my remarks as making 
any intimation whatever against the sincerity of purpose or the 
integrity of the Senator from Nevada. On the contrary, I said 
several times that I believe he is actuated by nothing but 
patriotic motives. I believe he is the last man who would be 
approached by the selfish interests of the Potomac Power Co., 
but I do think—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I say, I never heard of them in this con- 
troversy at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Exactly. I did not suppose they 
had been to the Senator, but they have been around this Capi- 
tol. I know that. They have been before the committee and 
they have been to Senators privately giving advice. They claim 
to be actuated by very patriotic motives, but I do not look to 
them for patriotic motives in a case of that sort. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have inquired about it recently to find 
to what extent the Potomac Electric & Power Co. has been 
active in this matter. It is a company, of course, regarded as 
an octopus, but it is under the control of the District Com- 
missioners. They can fix its rates at anything they choose. 
So you can imagine how much independent power it has. It 
has been, I understand, endeavoring to persuade the Appro- 
priations Committee that it could furnish this heat cheaper 
than the Appropriations Committee could secure it for itself. 
This is information that has come to me since I inaugurated 
this resolution, and simply upon inquiry. It seems to me 
that is a legitimate effort to retain business. It is ineffective, 
it is true, but it is simply a mere business matter which should 
not be brought up here with a view to discrediting anybody 
or anyone in connection with it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am just making use of it as an 
argument why we ought to act on this matter. Let them get 
all the business they can, but I did not need their advice. I 
am not asking for any assistance or any information. I can 
get this information from other people without getting it from 
those directly interested in the of a law, who will 
make money out of it if it is decided one way and lose money 
out of it if it is decided the other way. 

Mr. President, I have traced this proposition through the 
second committee appointed by MacVeagh, and I will say, 
in respect to this report of MacVeagh’s, that when the commit- 
tee of three made their report the President and his Cabinet 
considered it and adopted a resolution of thanks for the ex- 
haustive, comprehensive, and splendid plan that they had pre- 
sented. So it seems that this location and these plans have 
been approved by some other President before they got to 
President Wilson. 

The second MacVeagh report was made—I will not take 
the time to read it—but they give their reasons, and elaborate 
reasons and most cogent and logical and forceful reasons, why 
this plant should be located and why it should be located 
where it has been located. They give reasons that can not be 
answered, they are sound and logical, and they come from 
disinterested and patriotic sources. 


After the second report was made this is the law that was 
passed : 


Architect of the 
nited States here- 


the land and wharf property of the 
tnater ascribed. a central heating, lighting and power piant, to fur 
an wer for e and new, o 
u of Engraving ‘ana Printing— 


And so on, giving a long list of buildings to be supplied with 
wer ue. and power from this central plant, and it fixes the 
of cost. 


The Secre of the is authorized to enter into contracts 
to the full limit of cost hereby fixed. 


Is there any man on the floor of the Senate who has a law 
license who will get up and say a contract entered into in pur- 
suance of this law is invalid, and invalid because it was not 
referred to the Art Commission, who make no complaint of the 
plan, but only complain of the location and say they have had 
nothing to do with the location anyway? Is there anyone who 
would contend that even if the Executive order embraced this 
subject it could override an act of Congress passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President? I say, is there any man 
on the floor of the Senate who ever had a law license who will 
get up here and tell the Senate he believes a contract entered 
into in pursuance of this law is invalid because the Art Com- 
mission was not consulted in advance, and when consulted aft- 
erwards made no objection except as to the locality, and they 
said they had nothing to do with locating the plant? 

A contract was entered into after the most exhaustive exam- 
ination extending through a number of years, commencing in 
1904 and ending in 1913. There were three different examina- 
tions besides those by the experts of the Treasury Department. 
A distinguished firm of New York engineers was engaged to 
assist in the work, and plans were gotten up and a contract 
was entered into under which they were to receive one million 
four hundred and odd thousand dollars for the construction of 
this plant. 

Now, this contractor has entered upon his work. He has 
made a valid contract, a contract that was approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and signed by him with the advice 
of the legal officer of his department, a contract which to-day 
has the approval of the President of the United States as well 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, a contract made strictly in 
pursuance of the law passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, and in pursuance of that contract 
they went to work. 

It is true, as the Senator from Nevada says, that the excava- 
tion which he has made perhaps has not cost more than $10,000, 
but he has bought material, he has let out most of the work to 
subcontractors. and we are told that after all those precau- 
tions, after all these investigations, after a thoroughly satis- 
factory solution of this matter to most people, we are to do 
what? Annul that contract. But the Senator 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; suspend it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I know what the Senator is going 
to say. I am coming to that. What is the good to suspend it 
unless they mean to change it, or why suspend it except with a 
view of changing it? Nobody is complaining of the plan and 
wants it changed, but they want to change the location. They 
want to change from this very suitable place. There are Sena- 
tors here who have been there. I bave been there in person. I 
walked around and looked at it, and I went on the high build- 
ings and looked out from the elevation. I do not claim to be 
an artist. There are very few artists in the Senate. My friend 
from Nevada is an artist, and I say it in good faith. He has 
a high development of artistic taste. I have very little, but I 
have a practical turn. I can tell something about a suitable 
location for a smokestack when I look at it. I have been there 
and looked at it, and it is one of the best places for those smoke- 
stacks within 50 miles of Washington. You can not get one 
close enough to do service that is not free from objection. 

I say to you, Senators, if you have any doubt about it go 
there and look at it, and unless you are an artist you will be 
satisfied with it. If you are an artist, I will not vouch for any 
opinion about it. I do not believe practical men can go there 
and look at that location and look at the plans of the building 
that is to be put there and find any fault with it. But, in the 
name of goodness, do not take it away from that isolated and 
proper place and put it over within three squares of this Capitol 
and within two squares of the House Office Building, so that 
you will have to breathe the black smoke that these smokes 
stacks put out. I do not want any of it in mine. I do not 
want it brought within three blocks of this Capitol. I do not 
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believe that is a fit place for smokestacks. I do not think any 
smokestacks ought ever to have been put in Garfield Park. 
Instead of trying to remove these smokestacks from the banks 
of the Potomac, the other side of the railroad, near the fish 
market, put a little art into Garfield Park and take away some 
of the smokestacks that are belching out smoke there; but, for 
the Lord’s sake, do not put two or four more, as the case may be, 
within two blocks of the House Office Building and within three 
blocks of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I may be entirely wrong, but it was, I think, 
unfortunate when these people suggested Garfield Park as 
a substitute for Water Street and Fourteenth Street. I do not 
think the average Senator here wants to breathe that black 
smoke, even the little of it that will escape the smoke condenser. 
There will be some. They never have found a plan that will 
entirely eliminate smoke. They alleviate it very much, but what 
little they do not alleviate would be absolutely harmless down 
on the banks of the Potomac River. The banks of the Potomac 
River will really be beautified by a splendid building which is 
going to be erected and by two beautiful smokestacks. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe I have consumed about as much 

of the time of the Senate as I am justified in consuming. I will 
call attention to the fact that this new plant is a mile and a 
third from the White House. Do you not think that that is a 
pretty good distance? Do you think anyone is going to be hurt 
up at the White House a mile and a third away? It is just 1 
mile from the Lincoln Memorial. Do you think the Lincoln 
Memorial will be hurt by these smokestacks a mile off? Would 
you not rather have it a mile from Lincoln Memorial than to 
_ have it three blocks from the Capitol of the United States? It is 
three-quarters of a mile from the Washington Monument. It is 
two blocks from the fish market. It is right bad to have a fish 
market that near the power plant. I do not think the power 
plant will hurt the fish market, but I do think that it is a pity 
that the fish market is so near. If anything is obnoxious down 
there it is the fish market, but we can not give up fish, and we 
can not have fish unless there is a market to which they are 
brought. That locality down on the banks of the Potomac was 
dedicated years ago to purposes of that sort—a fish market, 
lumber yards, railroad embankments, a power house. 
Now, another thing, Mr. President: I have conceded that my 
friend from Nevada is an artist, but I am not exactly prepared 
to concede that he is an engineer. I understand you can not 
transmit steam heat from Garfield Park to many of the build- 
ings that are going to be supplied from the central power plant. 
The experts at the Treasury Department say it can not be done 
except at a very expensive loss of heat. Some of the buildings 
are within a fraction of 4 miles from the Garfield Park plant, I 
talked with Mr. Elliott Woods. He was very careful, because 
he did not like to put his mouth into other people's affairs, so 
I could not get much out of him. He was not prepared to say 
it could not be done. He said he would not be responsible for 
the statement that it could not be done, 

Mr. ROBINSON, In this connection will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The statement was made on the floor of 
the Senate this morning that by locating this plant where the 
Garfield power plant is now located and combining the two an 
annual saving of $50,000 in operating expenses would be made. 
Is the Senator prepared to make any statement in connection 
with that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not think it is correct. The 
power plant where it is proposed to be put will save $175,000, and 
when one or two other buildings are finally supplied by it it will 
save $85,000 more. Those figures have been worked out by the 
engineers of the Treasury Department. I think, to be accurate, 
$177,000 will be saved as soon as this plant is put in operation, 
and when two other buildings that are in contemplation are 
erected and supplied with heat and power, as they can be from 
this central plant, there will be $85,000 more saved, $40,000 on 
one and $45,000 on the other. There is a great economy in 
having a central power plant to supply the Government buildings 
in the different parts of the District. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question. The statement just made is made in 
contemplation of the removal of the existing plants in the exist- 
ing buildings, is it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We had a gentleman from the Treasury 
Department before the Committee on the Library, and I asked 
him the question as to whether these other plants would be re- 
moved or not. He did not commit himself to that preposition. 


He said they might be kept there to be used in case of emer- 
gency. Now, if they are to be kept to be used in case of 
emergency there are 17 smokestacks that will have to be kept, 
and their overhead charges will have to be kept, and the per- 
sonnel employed in them will have to be kept. I ask the Sen- 
ator the question, because there may have been before the com- 
mittee some evidence upon that subject justifying him in the 
conclusion that they would be removed. 


A QUESTION OF ECONOMY, 


This gentleman was talking about the saving, and laying it 
upon the removal of the other plants. So I asked him the 
question whether it would be saved or not, accompanying it 
with the assertion, on my part, that hitherto I had found when 
you made a new appropriation in Washington for some purpose, 
and they told you that it would save expense because you. did 
away with something else, they managed to keep both, to wit, 
one of them a new building, the other an old one. They said 
they were going to save renting everywhere, but they man- 
age somehow to keep on renting, just as much as they ever did, 
and still they fill up the new building. So in connection with 
what the Senator has just said I should like to have him state 
the reason for his conclusion that they will dismantle these 
plants and discharge the personnel and do away with the over- 
head charges. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I understand that is positively 
the purpose. They told me these 17 smokestacks would be 
removed and the operation of those plants would be discon- 
tinued where they are, and the heat and light would be sup- 
plied from the central power plant as soon as it could be com- 
pleted. Those are the statements that have been made to me. 
I have relied on them and I still rely on them. I know of no 
reason to doubt it whatever. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator will admit, however, that if 
a heat and power plant of even a larger capacity is erected at 
the central point it will also result in the destruction of these 
17 smokestacks and also of some others, will it not, that are 
not covered by the proposed plan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The answer to that is that I 
know of no place where such a plant can be erected without 
doing infinitely more harm to the beauty and comfort of the 
city of Washington than the one p: This contract has 
been made; the Government is not only liable, and it ought to 
make it good, but its good faith ought to be protected. 

There may, of course, be alterations in this as there are in 
almost every building that is constructed; but anyone who has 
ever put up a building knows that if there be a door changed 
or the size of a window changed it means a very large extra. 
charge. Builders do not make changes and alterations without 
charging very heavily for them. If we postpone the execu- 
tion of this contract, there are damages to start with; but I say 
there is no need for postponing the execution of the contract; 
on the contrary, there is every reason for urging this power 
plant and hastening it as fast as possible. It has had every 
investigation that can be made. It has been considered from 
every point of view; it has been approved time and again suc- 
cessively by different committees and different experts from 
1904 down to this time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. If this contract is postponed and ultimately vacated 
and a building on different plans erected in some other place, 
would it not require a new letting of the contract? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Beyond a doubt it would. 

Mr. STONE. Would it not open it again? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Beyond a doubt it would. 

Mr. STONE. And if the present contractor fails to obtain 
the contract, particularly in that event, possibly without that 
event, in estimating his damages, setting aside his contract, 
would not a reasonable profit to be realized on the contract be 
estimated as a part of the loss? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As a lawyer I think beyond a 
doubt, and I am sure the Senator from Missouri has not a 
doubt, that he would be entitled to damages equal to what he 
would have made on his contract if it had not been vacated. 
It is a valid and binding contract, and he is entitled to all the 
profits he can get out of it under the terms of the contract, 
and if we vacate the contract he is entitled in the way of dam- 
ages to the same amount of profits that he would have made, 
and any honest jury or intelligent court would give it to him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Assuming that no amicable arrangement 
could be made with the present contractor by which this 
building would be put up on another site and he would lose his 


contract, assuming the very worst, I ask the Senator whether 
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in his judgment he thinks damages would amount to more 
than 10 per cent of the entire contract, which would make 
$150,000 on a million and a half? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virgina. I believe it would amount to more 
than that. I believe the contractors make more than 10 per 
cent, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator think it would amount 
to $200,000? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not prepared to say; I am 
not an expert; but they expend a lot of money. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I say, as a matter of fact, this will be an 
impairment of the beauty of the general plan of Washington; 
and if, as a matter of fact, it will have to come down one of 
these days, does not the Senator think it would be wiser to 
submit to a loss of $150,000 or $200,000 now rather than submit 
to a loss of $1,500,000 in the future? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not anticipate the last al- 
ternative at all. We have made a contract; we ought to carry 
it out in good faith; and we will be doing the country good 
service when we do carry it out in good faith. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
and I have served a long time on the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and have had to do with a great many matters in 
connection with the location of public buildings, and that sort 
of thing. The Senator from Virginia will recall the fact that it 
is an easy matter to talk about finding a location in the District 
of Columbia on which to put up a publie building, but a mighty 
dificult matter to find it when you go in search of it. As an 
illustration, we wanted to establish a reformatory, and we had 
to go aver to the Senator’s State and get a site; we very much 
want a garbage plant, and we are inhibited from putting it 
up in the District of Columbia because there is not sufficient 
acreage here available. We are now importuning Virginia to 
let us go over there and establish our garbage plant. So in 
connection with other matters of this kind. Of course this 
building has got to be within a reasonable distance of the build- 
ings that it is going to serve. Now, deny Congress the right to 
erect this building on the site that has been selected, and I 
should like to know where another site is to be found. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The only one proposed is the site 
of the Capitol power plant over in Garfield Park. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator knows that is not a reason- 
able thing to anticipate, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I fully entertain that opinion, but 
that is what they are recommending to us as an alternative. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The plant which is now in Garfield Park 
ought never to have been put there, and it would be an outrage 
to put another great plant in that park, which ought to be 
reserved for a playground. There was a great protest against 
it when it was located there. I did what I could to prevent it 
going there, but it went there. Do not let us accentuate the 
wrong we then did by putting another great plant two squares 
from the beautiful House Office Building, three squares from 
the Capitol, and three and a half squares from the Senate Office 
Building. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me to say a word 
right here? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. 
Hampshire is through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to take 
much time. I should like Senators who are talking about 
changing this site, who are talking about destroying this con- 
tract, and who say that it is only $150,000 or, at most, $300,000 
that we will have to pay, as though that were a bagatelle, to go 
out and search for a site which would be better or as good as the 
one which has been selected by Congress, indorsed by the com- 
mittee, and by the Senator from Nevada’s own witness, the 
President of the United States. We sought for months and 
months to get a site for an Eastern High School Building and 
finally located it away down almost on the eastern bank of the 
Anacostia River, that being the only ayailable site for a high- 
school building in the eastern part of the city. It is not an 
easy matter, but it is a very difficult matter, to find a new 
site, even if there were one somewhere as available as is this, 
but there is not one. I feel sure the Senator from Nevada, if 
he will personally investigate the matter, will come to the same 
conclusion that I have. 

Mr. President, just one word more. I do not think the Po- 
tomac Electric Light Co. has had much to do with this matter. 


I will when the Senator from New 


They have not been to me. Yesterday evening when I was 
called from my bed at 9.30 o'clock, to read a letter on the side 
of this controversy advocated by the Senator from Nevada, 
haying been bombarded during the entire day by letters from 
men who say they know all about this subject, I almost came 
to the conclusion that the lobby committee ought to be at work; 
but that does not affect me and it does not affect anybody else, 
Doubtless the Potomac Electric Light Co. would like to furnish 
this light. My own impression has always been that they could 
have furnished it to us at a much cheaper price, if we should 
reckon interest on the plant that we have in Garfield Park, 
than we are now paying for it; but that was not the judgment 
of Congress. I am in favor of the location of this plant on 
the banks of the Potomac River, where it is in contemplation 
to locate it, and I trust that, if any Senator has any doubt 
about it, he will do as some of us have done—go there and make 
a personal inspection of the site; and I feel sure he will be 
persuaded that the aesthetic argument that has been used ought 
not to be given much weight. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator from Virginia permit 
me just a moment to say a word to do away with a misappre- 
hension? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand that the Commission 
of Fine Arts have at any time_advocated that the Capitol plant 
should be taken. The idea of taking that plant has been de- 
veloped by Mr. Jennings, who has absolutely demonstrated that 
it is nearer the center of gravity than is the other plant. The 
question is not simply one of alternatives; the question is, 
first, as to whether a better site can be secured; and, second, 
whether the building itself can be so designed as to be at- 
tractive. The building has been condemned as inartistic in 
that place. The question, therefore, is not as between two loca- 
tions, but the question is as to whether the best desirable loca- 
tion can be secured other than these two, if there be one. We 
say inquiry has not been exhausted on that subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I omitted to say, Mr. President, 
that this location has one immense advantage in its convenience 
to both water and rail to get a supply of coal. It is an immense 
cost to haul coal from the wharves and depots to places like 
Garfield Park, for instance. 

I will say, in response to what the Senator from Nevada has 
just said, that a great many of these art people have been to 
see me, and I have invariably asked them, What have you to 
suggest? What better can be done?” All of them have said, 
“Garfield Park.” There is nothing in competition with the 
location which has been fixed upon except Garfield Park; and 
nothing could be worse than Garfield Park, and nothing could 
be better than the location which has been made. 

Mr. President, I simply want to say that this is a very im- 
portant matter. The committee having charge of it has given it 
careful investigation and aH the thought they were capable of 
giving it. They have reached a conclusion after haying heard 
everybody who desired to be heard. My committee room has 
been sometimes full of these art agitators. I do not speak of 
them disparagingly, but they have hammered all their views 
at me.as strongly as they could. I may be at fault, but all I 
can give the Senate is my best capacity and the fullest industry 
in the investigation of these matters, and I have given them in 
the consideration of this subject. I have reached a conclusion 
not only from the testimony of those who have been to see me 
and the experts of the Treasury Department, but I have visited 
in person and scrutinized every inch of the premises as care- 
fully as I could. We bave made a report to you after those in- 
vestigations, and we have asked you to adopt the conference re- 
port. This is the only item that is in those agreed upon which 
has invited any opposition whatever, and I should immensely 
dislike to see it go back to conference, for when it goes back it 
will be further from a solution than ever. 

We have done all that is practicable; we have done all that 
we could do; we have done that which thoroughly satisfies us; 
and I usk the Senate to adopt the conference report which has 
been submitted. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Virginia takes his seat, I want to call his attention to another 
amendment—Senate amendment numbered 16, on page 28 of the 
bill, and to the conference report relating to that particular 
amendment. It appears that the conference report modifies the 
amendment in this respect: The original amendment authorized 
the employment of a superintendent of national parks in the 
District of Columbia and four other competent persons. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that I used every effort in my power to retain that 
amendment, but I did not think that I would be justified in in- 
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sisting on it to the extent of jeopardizing the bill. I, however, 
submitted to a modification of the Senate amendment, so as to 
provide for a transfer of the superintendent of the parks of the 
Capital without a provision for clerks. I have no doubt they 
will find some way to overcome that difficulty. 

You have heard about the man who was having an old man 
prayed out of purgatory, and the priest told him “He has got 
his head out”; he wanted 10 cents more, and then-said “He 
has got his arms out”; and then he wanted 10 cents more. 
Finally the man got a little tired, and he said “If the old man 
is that near out, I guess he will jump out.” I think the people 
who advocate this change will jump out. I think the amend- 
ment is very meritorious. I was very sorry it was disagreed to, 
but I could not hold it all in, and I thought, if I got that much, 
you could jump out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator’s illustration 
touches a subject that I know absolutely nothing about, and 
that I hope the Senator is not and never will be very familiar 
with; but I particularly wanted to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether it was the intention of the amendment as modi- 
fied to prevent the employment of clerks in addition to the 
Superintendent of parks? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I take it that clerks will be trans- 
ferred and that the department will get them. They are 
obliged to have clerks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was the particular point to which I 
wanted to address my suggestion. The evidence upon which the 
committee acted in inserting the amendment showed that it was 
necessary, in addition to the superintendent, to have certain 
clerks; and I think the Senator from Virginia will agree with 
me that in inserting the amendment the committee limited the 
clerks to the smallest margin to which, under the evidence, we 
thought the number should be limited. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator that he 
knows that the regular appropriation bill will soon be along, 
and I hope that we shall be able to take care of them on that 
bill. I think the department will find some way to live under 
this provision until that time. As I have stated, I was very 
anxious to retain the provision, but could not do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am satisfied—and I believe the Senator 
from Virginia agrees with me in the construction of the amend- 
ment as modified by the conference committee—that it would 
be necessary to eyade the law in seme way in order to secure 
the clerks that are required. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I would not say that it would be 
necessary to evade the law, but they will find some way under 
the law to supply the clerks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Secretary of the Interior thinks that 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to do, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If it is impossible to do it, we 
shall have to tackle it when the next appropriation bill comes 
along. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Virginia is convinced 
that it is impracticable under the present condition to make any 
further changes in that view? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I struggled with it as long as I 
thought there was any hope. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is what I wanted to ascertain. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I was very tenacious about it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have been much interested 
in the amendment, the same as has the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Rorryson]. In my judgment this change in the amend- 
ment only alters the situation so that the clerks can not be 
used a part of the year in the western country and the other 
part of the year in Washington; but it does not inhibit in any 
way, I think, the employment of the necessary clerks here in 
Washington, the superintendent, or the employment of special 
agents in the field. It merely does not permit what we under- 
took to permit, namely, that those particular clerks could work 
at both places in different parts of the field. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator thinks that the necessary 
clerks could be employed under the language and other neces- 
sary expenses in connection with the administration of the 
national parks“ ? 

Mr. WARREN. There will be no trouble at all. We do not 
Dow appropriate especially for them. The necessary clerks can 
be taken from the general Intg+ior Department. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the statement of the Senator 
from Virginia, I do not desire further to delay the conference 
report. 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. We made the best effort we could, 
and we will stand with you to rectify the difficulty in the 
3 any rate I will—and I think it ought to have been 

ne now. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hollis Oliver Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hughes Overman Smoot 
Broussard g Page Stone 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
Catron ones Pittman Swanson 
Chamberiain Kenyon Poindexter Thomas 
cule Pomerene Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Ransdell Tillman 

cl „ Reed Underwood 
Colt Lodge Robinson Vardaman 
Curtis MeCumber Shafroth Walsh 

du Pont McLean Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sherman Weeks 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Gronna Myers Simmons Works 
Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am requested to announce 
that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to repeat the an- 
nouncement which I made earlier in the day as to the absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Astrurst], and for the same reasons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
there are any other Senators who wish to speak regarding this 
heat and light plant? If there are, I will defer my remarks 
until later. As there is no response, I will now proceed. 

Mr. President, I presume this matter of the conference report 
will be submitted in a few moments to the Senate, and I will 
only take a short time in answering the Senator from Virginia 
IMr. MARTIN}. 

In the first place, I call your attention to the nature of the 
amendment. It is an amendment to an original appropriation of 
$600,000 made by the House and enlarged by the action of the 
Senate so as to provide for a total increase of the cost of the 
plant from $1,494,000 to $1,669,000, to which amendment, re- 
ported by the Senate committee, was added in the Senate the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That no work upon the 5 of said Diani shall be 
commencet until the plans therefor shall have one submitted to the 
National Fine Arts Commission for their approval, and approved by the 
President of the United States. 

You will see therefore that no question of choice between two 
locations is now to be determined; no question of the artistic ap- 
pearance of the building is now to be determined. All that we 
propose to do by adhering to this proviso, which has been 
stricken out in conference, is to provide for the suspension of the 
work untit the President, with the aid of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, shall have looked into this matter and signified his ap- 
proval. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to say just a word? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The proviso stated that the work 
should not proceed until the plans had been submitted to the 
Fine Arts Commission and until the President approved. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. ; 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Both have now been done. The 
plans have been submitted to the Fine Arts Commission and the 
President has approved them. 


AN INQUIRY BY EXPERTS NEEDED. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. But, Mr. President, it has not been such 
an inquiry of experts as would be accomplished by the adop- 
tion of the proviso, for doubtless the best talent of the country 
would be provided in connection with the Commission of Fine 
Arts in determining the question as to how large this plant 
should be to meet every Government requirement and where it 
should be located, as well as the architectural appearance of 
the building itself. Such investigation as has been made under 
the pressure of this legislation is not the deliberate investiga- 
tion, proceeding on inquiry and information, that we desire. It 
has simply been an investigation with a view to a quick and 
not a deliberate determination of the matter, and with a view 
to affecting the action of Congress itself upon a matter which 
WA regire the deliberate, and not the hasty, judgment of our 
0 

Mr. President, I have received just now a telegram from 
Daniel C. French, the honorary president of the National Sculp- 
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ture Society, the sculptor who has been chosen for the Lincoln 
Memorial, formerly the president of the Fine Arts Commission, 
und an honored member of that commission, having recently 
resigned in order to take up the work of the Lincoln Memorial. 


I will read his telegram. It is true that in it he refers to 
a structure of four smokestacks, instead of two, but it will be 
recalled that the plans involve the present construction of two 
and the ultimate construction of four smokestacks. He says: 
Senator Fraxcis G. NEWLANDS. 

Washington, D. 0.: 


rotest against the erection of the four smokestacks as 
*otomac rk. I consider it a calamity. 

DANIEL C, FRENCH, 
Honorary President National Sculpture Society. 


THE LOCATION, 

Now, Mr. President, with reference to the location. The 
Senator suggests that it is simply a choice between two sites; 
but I want to impress upon the minds of the Senate that the 
field of inquiry is to be open. Simply in response to the in- 
sistence of the Treasury officials that this was the only avail- 
able site, Mr. Jennings, the vice chairman of the American 
Federation of Arts, and himself a skilled engineer, after making 
investigation, declares that the existing plant in Garfield Park 
is nearer the center of gravity than the proposed plant, and that 
from it you could supply the two greatest consumers of power 
aud heat in the District of Columbia, namely, the Government 
Printing Office and the navy yard, whereas the proposed plant 
does not contemplate supplying either. It was merely in that 
view, to show that there was an alternative plan, contemplating 
the enlargement of the plant now existing—a nuisance already 
created, if it is a nuisance—and that that plant would be pref- 
erable, more economical, and would result in a greater saving 
to the Government than the proposed plant, and it would not 
have the disadvantage of interfering with the proposed plans of 
the Park Commission. 


I beg to 
proposed in 


THE WATER FRONT. 

In the second place, the Senator dwells upon this particular 
commercial water front. He declares that you only have to look 
at it to determine that the proposed plant would be an orna- 
ment rather than an injury, and he refers contemptuously to 
the fact that there is to be on that water front a fish market. 
I hope there will be a fish market there, and I hope there will 
be many other useful things; but I also hope they will be de- 
signed by architects who will design them in sueh a way that 
they will fit into the landscape. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Burnham plans 
contemplate what is called a Potomac quay, where there is a 
beautiful raised roadway, an esplanade upon which you can 
look down upon all the useful things, such as the fish market 
and the other activities of commerce, the esplanade itself being 
n beautiful creation, in the expectation that the architecture of 
every building constructed near that quay and of every wharf 
reaching out into the river will be of such form and proportions 
us to commend it to the eye and to add to the beauty of the 
scene instead of detracting from it. I refer Senators to the 
map which I have before me and which they have before them, an 
nrrow pointing to this particular commercial water front, involv- 
ing a stretch of about a mile or more between the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the War College, which contains 
the legend: 

The commercial water front owned by the Government and in course 
of harmonious development. It is to form a boulevard connection be- 
tween Potomac Park and the War College, and is also the water approach 
to Washington from the South. 

I will ask the privilege of inserting in the Recorp various 
things to which I have referred in the course of my argument. 
I ask unanimous consent that they may be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
what the request was? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have asked permission to insert in the 
Record various things to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the way of diagrams or pictures? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no; no diagrams, 

I close this matter, so far as I am concerned, by stating that I 
regard this as a most important matter, involving the judgment 
of Congress, which took the initiative on this subject by initiat- 
ing the inquiry and initiating the legislation through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and which certainly has a right to 
revise its opinion and to change its mind, and which in this 
amendment simply seeks to suspend the work until an expert in- 
quiry can be made. 

THE SOURCE AND NATURE OF THE PROTESTS. 

Sneering allusion has been made in the correspondence with 

the Treasury Department and sneering allusion has been made 


upon the floor to the influences that are at work to prevent 
what the artists of the country regard as a barbarism. One of 
the Senators even suggested that it is a case where the lobby 
committee should be called into the exercise of its powers. The 
people who are associated with this agitation are connected with 
the great architectural and art associations and engineering 
associations of the country. Every one of them is protesting 
against this thing. The American Institute of Architects, the 
American Federation of Arts, the American Association of Engi- 
neers, and the American Association of Consulting Engineers 
are protesting against it. 


THE OPPOSITION OF THE ENGINEERS, 


As one distinguished engineer said before the Library Com- 
mittee, the engineers are learning something by experience. 
He said that whereas they used to determine all these ques- 
tions as matters of mathematics and economics, they are learn- 
ing the value of calling in the artists in collaboration with 
them, and they are pursuing that course more and more, be- 
cause their works thus planned present a very much better ap- 
pearance to the eye, give future generations some idea of the 
culture of the time, and often result, through the suggestions of 
these architects—who are also great constructors and ad- 
ministrators—in means of economy in the practical work itself, 

There was a time in the history of the country when legisla- 
tors were disposed to regard the artists with as much contempt 
as they did “these literary fellows” to whom frequent allu- 
sions were in those times made in legislative bodies. That 
time has gone by. This country is realizing that the only 
permanent evidence to future generations of the culture of any 
period is the literature and the arts, and that it is the highest 
duty of every generation to hand down to future generations 
some evidence of the culture and refinement of the time. 


A REVIVAL OF TASTE. 


This period existed in the early days of the Republic, when 
the mansions of the Virginia gentlemen graced the hills and 
mountains of Virginia. It has had a revival during the past 
25 years in the various expositions that have been created— 
the exposition at Chicago, the exposition at St. Louis, and the 
exposition at San Francisco, the latter crowning them all in 
excellence. People are realizing the satisfaction which beauty 
gives in the common affairs of life, and their realization of this 
fact is increasing more and more. The artists and engineers, 
the professional men of creative imagination, and the profes- 
sional men of mathematics and practical affairs, unite in asking 
us to suspend this work until competent judgment can be 
secured. 

I have no wish to decry the judgment that has already been 
utilized by the Congress of the United States in this matter. 
I have great respect for Mr. Green, the former custodian of the 
Library; but certainly no one will claim that he ranks among 
the great mechanical engineers of the country or that he ranks 
with those men who, in the great cities, have reached eminence 
and distinction in that specialty. No one will claim that an 
engineer in the office of the Supervising Architect of the Trens- 
ury, receiving a salary of $3,000 a year, whose judgment is 
invoked with reference to these plans and whose judgment has 
been followed in the main by the Supervising Architect’s Office, 
however worthy and however intelligent he may be, will rank 
with the great men of distinction in that profession. 


THE LOCATION NOT ADPROVED BY THE ENGINEERS. 


There was one man of great distinction who was consulted 
at the instance of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that was 
Mr. Stillwell, of New York. His testimony appears before 
the Committee on the Library. He was very delicate about 
making any statement at all with regard to himself. He re- 
garded the Treasury Department as his client, and when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Library he stated his situa- 
tion and said he did not wish to make any statement without 
the sanction of the Treasury Department. I called up the 
Secretary of the Treasury and put the case to him. He said 
that of course Mr. Stillwell had been employed by the Govern- 
ment and was entitled to speak his mind, and thereupon he did. 

The first statement he made was that when he came down 
here, shortly after his retainer by the Treasury Department, 
he asked whether a sufficient inquiry had been made regarding 
the site. He was inclined to regard it with disfavor, and he 
suggested that there should be a thorough inquiry regarding 
that matter. He was informed that that question was fore- 
closed. It was foreclosed, not by the action of the Treasury 
Department, but by the action of Congress. The Treasury 
Department seems to regard itself as under indictment regard- 
ing these matters. The selection of that site was the act of 
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Congress, and we accept full responsibility for it. The only 
question is whether we have not a right to change or modify 
our mind and whether the Treasury Department should be 
potential in obstructing our change of mind with reference to a 
matter upon which we acted. 

Mr. Stillwell made these preliminary statements. I will read 
briefly from his testimony : 


Senator Newnanps. I did not know but that this inquiry may have 
suggested something to you. Mr. Stillwell, would you deem it a 
wise sp as a mechanical engineer and a man of experience in these 
matters, to have at this time a broad and comprehensive survey made 
os Korg question of supplying the Government buildings with heat and 

z 

Mr. STILLWELL. Senator, I have no hesitation in answering that 
question in the affirmative, because I had made that suggestion some 
time ago to the officials- of the Soome Department., An engineer 
perhaps is like other professional men, liable to exaggerate the rela- 
tive importance of his specialty, but the uses of power in modern 
life are increasing so very rapidly that one must recognize the fact 
that in order to avoid great waste of money and of effort in the 

h of our communities it is necessary to plan for your power 
nil mins esp far in advance and on a comprehensive and symmetrical 
scale, 

It would be very difficult to make a guess as to the amount of 
money that has been wasted or the 1 that has been scrapped, 
particularly in this country, by a failure to make a broad 2 0 
such problems at the outstart. In Euro they bave a number of 
eases, to one of which Mr. Gilbert has referred as the most striking. 
In that case the £16,000,000 which parliamentary inquiry determined 
to be necessary to amortize in some way in order to make it possible 
to adopt a modern method and have the whole supply come from one 
or two central sources did not represent all the money that had been 
put in, but represented the amount that could not be utilized in con- 
nection with the extensions. It was something that had to be written 
up in some way and charged up to something, and they did not pet 
out of that difficulty. When the war broke out they were still go 
on with their 62 plants, supplying not quite 62 kinds of service bu 
a great variety of service. 

Now, in New York, Chicago, and Boston, in practically all of our 
large cities, at great expense the public-utilities corporations supplying 
the general power service have, after building many small plants 
here, there, and everywhere for various purposes, thrown them away 
and substituted new large central stations. 


And, recollect, we rely now practically upon a plan that was 
made by Mr. Bernard Green as far back as 1904, if my recol- 
lection is correct. 

Mr. Stillwell goes on and says: 

So, I decidedly think that in this Capital City, where you have so 
comprehensive and admirable a plan for the development of the city 
in the future, that there should Be an equally comprehensive plan for 
the power supply. 

Then, in another place, after he had made his preliminary 
statement, he stated that the plans were defective in that they 
provided for only one line of steam pipes instead of two in the 
tunnels, one being relied upon to support the other in case of 
an emergency. In another place he said: 

I should like to say at the outset that my firm has in this matter 


assumed no responsibility in regard to the selection of a site. We have 


been told that that matter was settled before we were called in; that 
the plant was to be located at a certain point. Our function has been 


limited to this. 
Then he goes on: 


As to the site, expressing my personal opinion of the matter—and I 
am glad to have an opportunity to do so—I think this whole matter has 


been approached here in a way that could not be expected to attain- 


the best economical results. For instance, one of the first things that 
suggested itself to us when we came here was why build a new plant? 
Why not extend the existing plant? Of course, the Bron plant is 
farther away from the buildings which are to be heated, and it is pos- 
sible that were we to figure out the losses in transmitting the steam, 
we might reach the conclusion that it was unwise to transmit it so far, 
That problem, so far as I know, has never been inyestigated. 


It has been investigated since, and it has been demonstrated 
that you could take on other places to supply, and that the 
Capitol plant is nearer the center of gravity than the other. 

Then I asked Mr. Stillwell the following question: 

Would you regard that site, with reference to the Mall and the 
1 architectural and landscape development there, as objection- 
en: STILLWELL. You are asking me now as a citizen of the United 

ates? 

Senator NEWLANDS. Yes. 


Mr. STILLWELL. I would not have the plant there, Senator. 


I would 
place it somewhere else. 


THE INQUIRY TO BE CONTINUED. 


Mr. President, I shall not weary the Senate with any further 
comments upon this matter beyond saying that the joint resolu- 
tion which I originally offered, and from which this amendment 
originated, is still pending, and that resolution will be pressed 
with vigor in the future in case the action of the Senate should 
be adverse upon this subject. I know how difficult it is to se- 
cure the rejection of a conference report upon an appropriation 
bill containing many items of urgent necessity in which many 
Senators are interested, but I have hoped, from the interest 
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which has been shown in this debate, that the Senate will do as 
any business man would do under similar circumstances when 
his attention is called to great architectural and engineering 
difficulties in connection with a proposed structure—pause for 
a moment, until the best expert advice can be secured. That is 
all my amendment to the urgent deficiency bill asks for, and 
as the only way of getting relief I urge the rejection of the 
conference report, even though it operates to delay the taking 
effect of the numerous appropriations in this bill. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire, more for the purpose 
of explaining my vote than anything else, to state that I believe 
much that is ifrelevant has been drawn into this discussion. 

The site in question was selected by Congress, and therefore 
the Treasury Department is not responsible for it. The Treasury 
Department is much concerned in the construction of this build- 
ing. because it is estimated to save $200,000 a year in furnishing 
light and power and heat to the several buildings within its 
scope. I suppose it is the function of the Treasury Department 
to save money for the Nation, and I commend the zeal of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. At the same time my life associa- 
tions have been with men of art, and I wholly sympathize with 
them in their desire to make the Capital of the Nation a city 
set upon a hill, more beautiful than any other, a model and an 
exemplar for the cities of the country. The fact remains that 
the Jaw was not complied with, and the Arts Commission created 
by Congress was not consulted as to the character of this 
structure. Furthermore, when after the contract was let they 
were consulted they condemned it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WASHINGTON. 


I have been reading here the report on the improvement of 
the park system of the District of Columbia, the report of the 
Senate committee and the report of the Park Commission, and 
also the article on the city of Washington by former President 
Taft in the Geographic Magazine of March, 1915. I find there 
that in the development of the city of Washington, splendidly 
launched by Gen. Washington himself and his engineer, L’Enfant, 
who in turn was advised by Thomas Jefferson, there was but one 
intention—to make this a monumental city, not counting the 
cost. I find that at a period in this development, about the time 
of the Civil War, I think, those ideals were lost sight of, and 
the Treasury Building was erected and the State, War, and Navy 
Department Building was erected on the line of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which if projected and unobstructed would have made 
the city far more beautiful, and would have adhered to the 
original plans of L’Enfant. There are permanent structures 
which can not be taken down to gratify wsthetic tastes, and yet 
they mar the city as much in some respects as the Pension 
Office Building or the old Post Office Building. 5 

Great mistakes have been made. Knowing these things and 
fearing the violation of a principle and the establishment of a 
wrong precedent, I consider it my duty to support the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], in order that we 
may endeavor to establish the authority of the Arts Commission, 
and the fact that under the law and under the Executive orders 
they are entitled to be first consulted. I do not believe that in 
the development of the Capital we shall be safe unless we follow 
the advice of men capable of judging of these things. 

The glorious creation of the Jewel City by the Golden Gate, 
referred to by the Senator, proves that better than anything 
I can say. If left, perhaps, to the local committee, saving a 
few dollars, they might have housed the exhibits in waterproof 
structures; but they wisely consulted the great architects, not 
of California, but of the United States—just such men as sit 
on the Arts Commission. As a result we had a beautiful and 
harmonious group of buildings. 

So, as a matter of principle, and fearing that we may estab- 
lish a bad precedent, I desire to support the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to occupy only a few 
moments. 

It seems to me that our minds have been led far afield from 
the question directly before us. We are to vote on the confer- 
ence report, which must be accepted or rejected, and in case of 
rejection the bill must be sent back to the conference com- 
mittee; and nothing is settled by the latter course except delay. 
It seems to me that a project that would elicit such debate 
and such eloquence as has been heard here to-day is one that 
ought to come after mature deliberation and ought to be pre- 
sented in such a way that it can reach both bodies upon its 
merits. f 

This bill is the urgent deficiency bill. It contains appropria- 
tions which are exceedingly urgent regarding sanitation, health, 
and so forth. The bill was allowed to be amended, our good- 
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natured chairman, patient, as he always is, being willing to 
accept the amendment and have the committee take it under 
consideration and see whether or not it could be carried out. 
We encountered the strenuous opposition of the other side, and, 
after due efforts, were compelled to recede. To take it back 
into conference now merely means to delay these appropria- 
tions, and to settle nothing. 

What this amendment seeks has really been already complied 
with. The matter has been reported on by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. It has been favorably reported on by the President as 
recently as to-day in his autographed letter which has been 
read here at the desk. I know nothing in the law that requires 
the Congress of the United States to make its bow to the Fine 
Arts Commission to the extent that such commission may abso- 
lutely veto any act of Congress, as much as we respect and 
revere members of that commission. 

They have done their duty; we do ours, and it seems to me 
that the question of the final carrying out of these plans for the 
beautification of Washington is something that ought to be con- 
sidered apart from the urgent appropriation of moneys that are 
needed to-day. 

I recall, and I presume many other Senators do, that the so- 
called McMillan Commission, of many years ago, employed 
artists and engineers and architects, and a plan was laid out 
that the parks and parking system of Washington should be 
extended ; in fact, that we should go down to where the Metro- 
politan Club is, or thereabouts, take in that block, the one east 
of it, the one in which the Riggs Bank is located, and then 
strike a line from somewhere there to about were the present 
railroad station is, costing, for the land that would have to be 
condemned, a matter of some $270,000,000 or $290,000.000. Con- 
gress has not so far adopted that plan. 

Now, here is a contract already made. It could be abrogated 
if we pay the damages. Congress, in the first place, has no 
right to abrogate it without paying dauiages, and it would not 
be fair to do so if we had the right. If this great scheme of 
elaboration which I have referred to is carried out finally in 
Washington, the matter then of changing this power-plant lo- 
cation, or doing away with it entirely, is a matter which, even 
at its total cost, would be exceedingly small compared with the 
great expenditure of these many millions of dollars mentioned. 
The Senator from Nevada says $150,000 would probably be the 
measure of damages to pay if the contract is broken. 

What I think we should do, is to adopt this conference report 
and allow these appropriations to be unlocked and allow the 
several objects that are so much in the need of funds to have 
them, as proposed in this appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on ‘Appropriations I desire to say a word with relation 

to this matter. As has been shown by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Martrx] the erection of a power-and-heating plant 
in the city of Washington has been the subject of consideration 
for a long while. There has been selected at last after several 
years of time this site as the proper site for the erection of such 
power-and-heating plant. There have been plans and specifica- 
tions drawn. The matter has been let to public bidding. Bids 
have been requested and been accepted, and a contract has been 
let. It seems to me that, inasmuch as no definite site is pointed 
out where the power plant may be erected, we are in chaos 
when we attempt to stop an enterprise that has been so long 
maturing, and we get into the air without knowing where we 
are going further. 

The plan that has been suggested by some, and it has been 
denied by others, is within only two blocks of the House Build- 
ing and only three blocks from the Capitol. Surely the erec- 
tion of these great funnels or smokestacks would not be an 
ornament here, and would be much more objectionable than 
they would be down in the section where they have been located. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? Does he regard the location of the 
power plant for the Capitol as a mistake? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not know that I do. I regard it 
as a small plant. I do not see that there has been a great deal 
of protest. I have never noticed any unsightly influence in 
that direction as marring any very great beauty in this part 
of the city. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That plant has two smokestacks, just as 
the proposed plant has. Now, does the Senator suppose that 
an addition of two more would be serious? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I merely want to add that the selection 
of that site was a mistake. Then Congress did err in its judg- 
ment with reference to that. We want to save this plan from 
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the consequences of a similar mistake in the future by an 
inguiry now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not think this site is 
a mistake. By a reference to the map it will be seen that it is 
in a section where there are railroad tracks, and the railroad 
leading across the Potomac divides this very plant from the 
Potomac Park. There are a number of private buildings, and 
they are not beautiful. If there is a section in the city of 
Washington where a plant of that kind would receive less 
protest from the people, it would be that section. 

Now, when we go to the Garfield Park site, in the first place 
we have great protests from residents, because there are resi- 
dences right around it. Then, in addition to that, it is too 
far from these buildings to transmit the steam that is neces- 
sary to heat them. While you could heat the Capitol Building 
and the Library Building and heat the Senate and the House 
Office Buildings, yet, as a matter of fact, when you go to the 
Treasury Department and to the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments, it is too far for that purpose. 

But here the contract has been let after mature deliberation. 

We will absolutely lose a large amount of money if we vacate 
a ae and consequently it seems to me it would be foolish 

so. 

But, when we consider that there is no other site that is 
presented to us that will present near as much of the eco- 
nomical feature of transmitting steam, and none to which there 
is less objection than this plant, it seems to me that we ought 
to adopt this plan. 

This is a proper measure that comes up; the President has 
approved this plan and this site, and, consequently, upon the 
very ground upon which the Senator asks for a reconsideration 
it has also been determined. 

It seems to me that if this matter had come up earlier there 
might have been some investigation in regard to it; and even 
then it would not be successful on account of this trouble. 

Mr. President, when we have a plan, and everybody concedes 
that a heating and power plant has been the desire of the 
United States Government for years, and here comes a proposi- 
tion almost to begin the construction of it, to have it wiped out 
and delayed and placed in another part of the city, when new 
plans would have to be drawn and a new letting would also 
have to be made, we will not see a plant erected for two years 
and more. So far as marring that part of the city of Wash- 
ington is concerned, being in the commercial section, being in 
a part of the city where there are private places that are not 
beautiful at all, and which probably never will be made beauti- 
ful, and being across the railroad from Potomac Park, it seems 
to me we ought to approve the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 8 proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock], and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I do not know 
how he would vote. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson]. I do 
not see him in the Chamber. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. I am informed that if he were present he would 
vote as I do. I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrrrrrrl. He 
being absent, I transfer my pair to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was . 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with him, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 


Has the senior 
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Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. Being informed by his colleague [Mr. Oxtver] that 
if he were present he would vote as I am about to vote, I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Surg to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I 
am informed that he has noted voted. I therefore transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PENROSE] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea] is paired with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I announce again the absence 
of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] on 
official business. I will state that he is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If the senior Senator 
from New York were here he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Asuurst] on important business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
idaho [Mr. Brapy] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Gore]; that the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurretcH] is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Suivety]; that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CNS] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CursEerson]; and that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Faru is paired with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 
Bankhead Hardwick Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hollis Ransdell Smith, Md. 
Broussard Hughes Reed Smoot 
Bryan Husting Robinson Stone 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbury Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Shafroth ‘Thomas 
Curtis Lane Sheppard Thompson 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sherman Tillman 
Fletcher Norris Shields Underwood 
Gallinger Overman Simmons Walsh 
Harding Pittman Smith, Ariz. Warren 
NAYS—21, 
Borah La Follette Newlands Sutherland 
Brandegee Lodge Oliver Williams 
cape McLean Page Works 
Col Martine, N. J. Phelan 
du Pont Myers Poindexter 
Kenyon Nelson Sterling 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Ashurst Fall Lea, Tenn. Shively 
dy Got Lee, Md. Smith, Mich. 

Burleigh Gore Lewis Smith, S. C. 
Catron Gronna Lippitt Townsend 
Chilton Hitchcock M. ber ardaman 
Clarke, Ark. James O'Gorman Wadsworth 

son Johnson, Me. Owen Weeks 
Cummins Jones Penrose 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate further 
insist on its amendments still in disagreement and ask a further 
conference with the House, the Chair to appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. Bryan, and Mr. Warren conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a resolution, being a request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to harmonize the plans of the new power plant with 

the plans for the adornment of the District proposed by the 
Art Commission and by Mr. Burnham. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 99) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury, as permitted by the 
power- lant contract, be requested to modify the plans as far as possible 
to better harmonize with the Burnham plans for the improvement of 
the commercial water front and with the general beauty and comfort 
of the city of Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? . 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I object. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Let it go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3331. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3331) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses 
of interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I now ask unanimous consent that that bill, 
being the unfinished business, be laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
laid aside. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, several Senators have suggested 
that they would like to have a short executive session, and I 
therefore move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, February 15, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beccutive nominations received by the Senate February 14, 1916. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. George E. Houle, Eleventh Infantry, to be major from 
February 11, 1916, vice Maj. James E. Normoyle, Third Infantry, 
who died February 10, 1916. : 

First Lieut. Shepard L. Pike, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from February 11, 1916, vice Capt. George E. Houle, 
Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy. 


Ensign Franz B. Melendy to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

Ensign Robert M. Doyle, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1915. 

Assistant Paymaster Charles C. Copp to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy with rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
from the 20th day of September, 1915, to change the date from 
which he takes rank as previously confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS. 
NEW JERSEY. 


James J. McAviney to be postmaster at Arlington, N. J., in 
place of Felix S. Jacobson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 24, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS., 


ELeecuticve nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14, 
1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 
LOUISIANA, 
Charles Janvier, New Orleans. 
NEW YORK. 
Abraham Harrison, Johnstown. 
OHIO. 
Ross S. De Muth, Rossford. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Patrick B. Egan, Emporium. 
WYOMING. 
Wiliam H. Cazier, Afton. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate February 14, 1916. 
William H. Nearpass to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 14, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy blessing descend, O Lord God, our heavenly Father, 
upon us, that our objective may be defined by clear thinking, 
high ideals, noble endeavors; that our ways may harmonize 
with the best traditions, purest motives of the good and the 
true, whose lives stand as beacon lights in the progress of the 
past; whose names kindle the light of inspiration and lead on 
to the betterment of all that is nearest and dearest the hearts; 
that we may be worthy of the trust reposed in us by Thee and 
by our fellow men; that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
may fill our souls with joy and peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 12, 
1916, was read and approved. 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO. 


Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Claims, I ask unanimous consent to have recom- 
mitted to that committee the bill (H. R. 4885) for the relief of 
Bolognesi, Hartfield & Co., which is on the Private Calendar, 
reported adversely by the Committee on Claims. It was placed 
on the calendar at the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Benner]. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
it be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware, by author- 
ity of the Committee on Claims, asks unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 4885 be recommitted to that-committee. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
where is the bill pending now? 

The SPEAKER. The bill was reported adversely by the 
Committee on Claims, and that committee now asks that it be 
recommitted to it. £ 

Mr. CARLIN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of agriculture. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. 1559. An act to increase the limit of cost of public building 
at Park City, Utah. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 1559. An act to increase the limit of cost of public building 
at Park City, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill and joint resolution: 

H. R. 9213, An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Grand Calument River, in the State of In- 
diana. 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster's and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY—WASHINGTON 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, this being Dis- 
trict day, I call up the bill (H. R..8810) to amend an act relat- 
ing to the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia approved March 4, 1913, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


& OLD DOMINION 


Be it enacted, etc. That section 8, oor tee 1, of an act approved 
March 4, 1913, relating to the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia (37 Stat. L., p. 975), be amended by adding to the 
names com from the operation of said secti 


— excluded on, 
after the words “ the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay,” in the third 
following: “and the 


h. on page 975, 
Washington & Old wa, as to the regulation 


Railway, excepting 
of its operation inside of the District 1 Columbia.” 
With the following committee amendment: 
Line 3, after the word “act,” insert: “ entitled ‘An act making appro- 

tions to provide for the expenses of the government of th j 
er Columbia for the ‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. ro tor other 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, under the public- 
utilities act for the District of Columbia, this particular electric 
railroad company was declared to be a public utility of the Dis- 
trict. As I am informed, this railroad has about 72 miles of 
track outside of the District of Columbia and about 72 feet in- 
side the District of Columbia. This bill has been introduced for 
the purpose of taking this particular road from the control of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
and leaving it subject to the laws of Virginia or to the Inter- 
state Commerce on of the United States, to whichever 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. I notice that the report says that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to take that part only of this utility—the 
Washington & Old Dominion Railroad Co.—which lies outside 
of the District from the control of the District Public Utilities 
Commission. Where is there any language in the bill which 
indicates that the authority of the Public Utilities Commission 
will still control that part which lies in the District? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I doubt very much if the Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia has author- 
ity over it, although it is specifically named in the utilities act. 

Mr. CROSSER. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But, to cure any question about 
it, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia desire the 
passage of this bill for the purpose of conclusively relieving 
them of all doubt. The corporation counsel has advised them, 
I am informed, that they have no jurisdiction over it, but they 
wish to be relieved of all doubt; and, in my judgment, all doubt 
should be removed. 

Mr. CROSSER. What I am trying to get at is this: Whether 
or not we do not take that part of the line which lies in the 
District of Columbia out of the jurisdiction of the Public Util- 
ities Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The bill specifically provides 
that whatever of the road is in the District of Columbia shall 
be left subject to the laws of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CROSSER. If it does, I am satisfied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In other words, it is deemed 
best that whatever part of this railroad is in the District of 
Columbia should have jurisdiction exercised over it by the 
authorities of the District of Columbia, the same as other roads 
in the District. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid en the table. 

JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the 
bill (H. R. 9803) to emancipate from certain disabilities chil- 
dren who have judgments of conviction of crime against them 
in the juvenile court of the District, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: S 

Be it enacted, etc., That no judgment of conviction against any child 
of record in the juvenile court ef the District of Columbia under an 
act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 19, 1906, shall operate as a disqualifica- 
tion of any such child for jury duty, or for holding office, or for any 
other public service er the Government of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, and no child against whom a judgment of convic- 
tion may stand in said juvenile court of the District of Columbia under 

be denominated a by reason of any 
such judgment, nor shall such judgment be denominated a conviction. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, during the past a 
number of children, some of tender age, have been convicted of 
crime in the District of Columbia. The trend of all modern 
thought is against that; but under the law those children who 
were so convicted before arriving at the age of 21 years are 
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deprived of the right to vote or to serve upon juries. This bill 
is for the purpose of removing those disabilities, I apprehend 
that somebody may raise the question of the constitutionality of 
the proposed act upon the ground that it goes inte the pardoning 
power which can be exercised by the President. of the United 
States. I am rather inclined, however, to the opinion that Con- 
gress, having the constitutional exclusive right to legislate for 
the District of Columbia, would prevent its being an 

ment upon the pardoning power of the President of the United 
States; but as the most thet can be said of the bill is that it is 
of doubtful constitutionality, for the benefit of these children, 
I think that they should have the benefit of that doubt, and that 
the question of the constitutionality should be brought up later 
along in the courts rather than here. 

Mr. MANN. Will the ge::tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. While I quite agree with all the gentleman says 
as to the bill, does the gentleman have any objection to moving 
to strike out section 2? The law provides when an. act takes 
effect, and this only cumbers up the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the gentleman from Massachuetts [Mr. ToykHam] 
is in charge of this bill, but he seems not to be upon the floor at 
this moment. 

Mr. MANN. Section 2 only provides that the act takes. effect 
at once. Now, it only cumbers up the bill, and ordinarily we 
move to strike it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Illinois 
will move to strike it out, I will agree to it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 2. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, by striking out section 2, in lines 4 and 5. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Clerk read the language? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, a motion to reeon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was.laid on. the table. 
FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the 
bill H. R. 10490. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10490) to arene — — advertising in the District 


etc., s» That It shall he unlawful tm the District of 
rporation, or adv 


Be it enacted, 
Columbia for any pe co! 
or exhibit to the 


agency, either disextiy: at or — t tine Y He 
in any manner whatever, whether by hand ee eens eture, 
film, or otherwise; or to insert or cause to in news- 
paren, magazine, or other publication printed in the District of Co- 
umbia ; or to issue; bit, or in any way distribute or to 
the public; or to deliver, ‘exhibi Teall O or send to firm, 


d ve, any 
purchase, make loan upon, 
of any 5 
0 shies Rage aeara Sal 
or corporation for a valuab considera- 


on 1 in 2 
methods with the fran 
induce any other TELZ. 


n information filed by the United 5 — 
riet of Columbia or one of his assistants. 


Bc. 3. That 5 firm, or association viola of the pro- 
visions of this act conviction thereo by a fine of 
not more than $500 or by risonment of not more than s, or by 
both fine and mment, in the discretion of the court. corpo- 


er the 
not more than $500, and its: press t or such other officials as 
may be responsible for the conduct and management thereof poe wy be 
imprisoned not not more than 60 days, in the discretion of the court: 
4. t all acts: or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man from Hlinois wish to ask a question? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I see that the report upon this bill uses this 
language : 


It is Bo only intended by the bill to prevent the fraudulent adver- f 
handise, and also tion to the fact that if this bill passes it would affect news- 


tising of goods, wares, and mere 
And so forth. 


What language in the bill would prevent the fraudulent 
advertising of goods, wares, or merchandise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. The words “goods, wares, and 
merchandise” were used in the first draft of this bill. Upon 
being submitted to the assistant corporation counsel that lan- 
guage was stricken from the bill and the word “ property“ was 
inserted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that in the bill? There is this lan- 
sra in the bill on page 2, “ make any loan upon or invest in 

of any kind.“ 

Ne JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is, I think, the place 
where the language goods, wares, and merchandise” was used 
and upon the advice of the assistant corporation counsel the 
word property“ was substituted. 

Mr, MANN. Well, I should say, with some hesitancy, per- 
haps, that this would not apply at all in any case to the sale of 
goods, wares, and merchandise at retail, and I doubt whether it 
would at wholesale. I do not know whether it was the inten- 
tion to so apply. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that that part of the bill to whieh the gentleman now refers was 
drawn by myself, and in that draft I used the language, 
wares, and merchandise“; but, as before said, I yielded to the 
opinion of the assistant corporation counsel and substituted 
language now in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am not endeavoring to criticize the bill in any 
way, but it seems to me that the bill only applies practically to 
the deceiving of the people who purchase property for invest- 
ment or purchase stocks and bonds; and perhaps that is as far 
as it ought to go; I would hesitate now to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will state to the gentleman 
that I yielded somewhat. reluctantly to the suggestion, and I 
would myself, now, if it seems best, agree to reinstate that 
language. 

Mr. MANN. I am not at all certain, and it is better to make 
progress slowly and provide for what is in the bill; but that 
provision in the report excited my attention and I did not know 
what that language referred to in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That was thought by 
the assistant corporation counsel to cover the very item which 
we are now discussing. 

Mr. MANN. If the assistant corporation counsel thinks gen- 
eral language of that character in connection with this bill will 
cover the sale of property at retail, we ought to get a new 
assistant corporation counsel. 

Mr. MOORE: of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield’ to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Were any hearings had on 
this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The hearing extended to the 
representatives from the chambers of commerce and the cor- 
poration counsel's offiee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Were the newspapers of the 
Distriet heard on it at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. They were not, except through 
their daily issues, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. ee they were fav- 
orable to the passage of a bill like this 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. e so, I think. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the matter of the clause 
to which the gentleman from IIlinois referred, was it the pur- 
pose of the committee to protect persons who might invest in 
fake land schemes and mining stocks? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to protect the publie from false advertisements relating 
to any character of property through which the public was 
being robbed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, I happen to know that 
certain advertising associations have asked for legislation of 
this kind with a view to: preventing fake mining scheme adver- 
tisements and fake lot schemes, as so many innocent persons 
are often attracted by them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. of Kentucky: The assistant. corporation 
counsel, who has largely helped in the preparation of this bill, 
has given the committee his opinion that this reaches that eon- 
dition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The committee made no effort 
to give hearings on the subject at all? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The committee never makes 
an effort to give hearings, but it never denies hearings. That 
is the policy of the committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call the gentleman's atten- 


papers very seriously. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think not. This bill fails to 
penalize any newspaper for publishing a false advertisement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it not require that a 
corporation convicted under the provisions of this act shall be 
fined not more than $500? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
thors of the advertising. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
held responsible for publishing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; the newspaper is not 
bound by the provisions of this bill to obtain advance informa- 
tion whether the advertisement is false or not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some time ago a school- 
teacher who had accumulated some savings invested in building 
lots in this vicinity, and made complaint to me that she was 
unable to get any return or any satisfaction as the result of 
that investment. Who would be punishable in a case of that 
kind if a fraud had been committed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Whoever brought this school- 
teacher, whether in person or through the mails, or newspaper 
advertisement or any other kind of advertisement, the state- 
ment that this was a good investment, when in fact, it was 
known to be bad. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
culpable? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. . He is the man sought to be 
reached by the provision of this bill. The promoter is the 
man sought to be reached when that kind of stuff is sought to 
be disposed of. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
newspapers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


RECORDER OF DEEDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
II. R. 7571, to provide for the appointment of a recorder of deeds 
in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7571) to provide for the appoinment of the recorder of 


deeds of the District of Columbia by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the recorder of deeds of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


After the word Columbia,“ in line 5, insert the following: 

“Provided, That no one shall be appointed to the position of recorder 
of deeds unless he be a citizen of the United States, and unless he 
has been a resident of the District of Columbia for three ears next 
before his Be go and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia s have power to remove the recorder of deeds at pleasure,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REGISTER OF WILLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
II. R. 7585, to provide for the appointment of the register of 
wills of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7585) to provide for the appointment of the register of 
wills of the District of Columbia by the justices of the Supreme 
Court of said District. 

Be it enacted, cte., That hereafter the register of wills of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be 8 by the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 4, after the word “ by,” strike out the words the justices of.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


No. It punishes only the au- 


Then the newspaper is not 


The solicitor, then, would be 


But it is not a check upon 


ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 1 yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. What is the theory of these two bills, one of 


which has just been passed, and this one? 


What change does 


this make? Who now appoints the register of wills? The 
President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It takes the power away from 
the President to appoint and gives that power to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia; and the other amendment 
provides that the appointee shall be a bona fide resident of the 
District of Columbia. 

8 pa MANN. The President desires to escape that onerous 
uty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
that subject. 

Mr. MANN. What is the point? 
ing the appointing power changed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is an officer of the court 
and ought to be appointed by the court. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think the register of wills is exactly 
an officer of the court. Certainly no more than the district 
attorney and the marshal, and other officials who are ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. He is the officer of that 
branch of the business of the probate court, and he passes upon 
the sufficiency of the sureties on bonds, and the court no doubt 
would feel better satisfied if he could be both appointed and 
removed by them. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that this first amendment makes the 
appointment by the “court” instead of “by the justices”? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It seems better that the power 
be prp to the court and not to the individual members of the 
court. 

Mr. MANN. How many justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia are there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Six. 

Mr. MANN. Any one of them could enter an order of the 
court removing or appointing. Might keep at it continually. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Well, I doubt—— 

Mr. MANN. I doubt whether that would be done. I think 
the usual practice to be, where this sort of thing is done, to let 
the individuals 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think one of the jus- 
tices could or would enter that kind of an order. 

Mr. MANN. He certainly could, but whether he would or 
not, I do not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I doubt it. 

Mr. MANN. The chief justice, I suppose, would be the man 
that would name the party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say to the gentleman or 
anybody else whose mind may turn in that direction that my 
information is that the court does not contemplate any change. 

Mr. MANN. It may not now, but it will some time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. When this one dies, perhaps. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman from Kentucky says, “ Un- 
less this one dies, perhaps.“ I would say, “Unless one dies 
certainly.” That is one thing that is certain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. For the benefit of the gentle- 
man, I could change my language by putting the word “ per- 
haps ” in the middle of the sentence instead of at the end of the 
sentence, although it is correct as I put it. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks it good policy to give an appointment of 
this kind to the court instead of to the administrative officials? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, yes. As I said, this par- 
ticular officer has to pass upon the sufficiency of bonds executed 
under an order of the court and many other pieces of business 
which he transacts under the court, and he ought to be appointed 
by the court instead of by the President of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. I do not question that point; but 
why should not this power be given to the commissioners, the 
same as the power given in the case of the other officers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. One is the recorder of deeds, 
which can not possibly be construed as being an appenage of 
any court. He is independent and free from the control of any 
court. He does nothing for any court. All he does is a service 
to the individuals of the public who come to have instruments 
recorded. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. My only suggestion was that the 
tendency in all parts of the country is to take away from 
judges any power of appointment and all questions of patronage, 
and apparently this is adding power to give patronage to the 


I have no information upon 


What is the object of hay- 


court. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. This is being put on the same 
basis that a court commissioner or master in chancery would be. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
After the word “ Columbia,” in line 5, insert “and said court shall 


The SPEAKER. 


er to remove said of wills: Provided, That no one 
be ap ointed to the position of of wills unless he be a 
citizen of the United States, and unless he has been a resident of the 
District of Columbia for three years next before his appointment.” 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the aemnd- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill 
as amended. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
(H. R. 8348) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia,” and for 
other purposes; and, pending that motion, I would be glad to 
come to some agreement with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] as to the limit and control of general debate. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have two hours on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean one 
hour on each side? 

Mr. MANN. No; I would like to have two hours on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent, before the House resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of Union, that general debate upon the 
bill be limited to three hours—two hours to be controlled by 
the gentleman from IIIinois 
Aani MANN. No; by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 

ARY]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Two hours to be controlled by 
the 1 from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] and one hour by 
myse 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bil H. R. 
8348; and, pending that, he asks unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to three hours—two hours to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] and one 
hour by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 97 on the Speaker’s table, and ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Senate joint resolution 97, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) to appoint Alexander Graham Bell a 
ts of the Smithsonian 


member of the Board of Regen Institution. 
Resolved, ctc., That the vacancy in the Board of R. ts of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class “other than Members of Con- 


gress shall be filled by the appointment of Alexander Graham Bell, a 
citizen of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from * a question. Is he now a member of that 


Mr. FERRIS. He is and has been since 1898, but his com- 
mission expires this month. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, a motion to reconsider the vote 
1 the Senate joint resolution was passed was laid on the 

e. 
JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8348. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKER] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8348, with Mr. RAKER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Olerk read the title of the bill. as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8348) to amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
8 court in and for the District of Columbia,“ and for other 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to have read a newspaper 
clipping from this morning’s Washington Post. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
elipping indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLARK PRAISES KITCHIN—ARRANT Nonsense, He Sars, TO THINK 
LEADER WILL BE ReMoveD—ENTITLED TO His Own OPINION—: 
Has FAITH IN FORBEARANCE AND WISDOM TO EVOLVE PLANS FOR PRE- 
PAREDNESS WHICH ALL DEMOCRATS WILL SUPPORT—PROPOSITIONS 
Can Nor BE “ BULLED” THROUGH CONGRESS. 


“Arrant nonsense” was the way Speaker CHAMP CLARK last night 
characterized the reports that the Democrats of the House are about 
to remove Representative CLAUDE Krrcutn, of North Carolina from the 
foor leadership in the oo 2 — of ea because na views 
on numerous questions, including preparedness, which are a ce 
with the views of the administration. 

“All the chatter about sidetracking him is utter tomfollery,” added 


the 5 who continued: 
“Mr. KrrcHIN was not appointed chairman of the W. and Means 
which I was elected 


Committee—he was elected by 

Speaker. By immemorial usage the ch 

Committee becomes ex officio majority floor leader. Of 

could remove him just as it could remove the 8. er, but nobody with 

sense enough to go in out of the rain proposes 
HOPES PATIENCE WILL WIN. 


It is a pity that all Democrats do not agree about all things, but 
Mr. KITCHIN has as much right to his 7 as the President to 
his or I have to mine. I have faith that by the exercise of forbearance, 
moderation, and wisdom we will evolve plans for preparedness and other 

t questions such as raising revenue on which we can all stand. 
tis my hope and expectation. No man can bulla 8 through 
The entire . of success in that 
ings a smooth handle, 

to rub the hair the right wer, or the hide, and 
n attempting to drive, 8 


remove him. 


bodies who are g to stir up strife by magni small differences 
of 3 among ocrats would hel eliminate differences, they 
would constitute themselves patriots of marplots. 


BELIEVES IN KITCHIN. 


“I was instrumental years ago in securing for CLAUDE KITCHIN his 
first valuable promotion. I believed in him then and believe in him now. 
He is one of the most brilliant men in public life, and I believe he will 
discharge the duties of his important tion faithfully and well. 
“So far as I am concerned, when I feel that I ought to leave the 
Speaker's stand to or oppose on the floor any measure whatso- 
ever, I shall do so—as I have a right to do—without any intent of 
supplanting Mr. Krrenix, Mr. Hay, . PADGETT, Mr. FITZGERALD, or 
any other chairman or leader.” 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary] now use some of his time. 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield an hour and 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hiri]. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HILL] is recognized for 1 hour and 15 minutes. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add a real old- 
fashioned Methodistical amen to the editorial which has just 
been read. [Applause.] I am going to follow that up with a 
plea for nonpartisan action for rellef from a foreign monopoly. 
A PLEA FOR NONPARTISAN ACTION FOR RELIEF FROM A FOREIGY MONOPOLY. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of Representa- 
tives, I know of no more humiliating fact connected with 
our national economic policy than that to-day the United States 
of America is compelled to humbly beg from the German Gov- 
ernment the poor privilege of buying from a chemical factory 
in Charlottenburg the dyestuffs needed to print our money and 
make our postage and revenue stamps, and that such consent 
is only granted on condition that the State Department shall 
make a cash purchase in its own name, for governmental use 
only, and guarantee that they shall not be used for commercial 
purposes. 

Having purchased and paid for them by the consent of a Ger- 
man King, this great Nation of a hundred million people must 
then, forsooth, humbly beg from an English King the poorer 
privilege of having them transported in a neutral ship from a 
neutral port, across an ocean which we had fondly believed to 
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be free to every neutral power for noncontraband of war. 
plause. ] 
If I were boss I would bring them here under a convoy of 


[Ap- 


American battleships. [Applause.] 

This purchase amounts to $75,000, and a part of it is now in 
Rotterdam. The bureau has now enough material to continue 
its work for two months. This, if received by us, will permit 
an extension of work for nearly a year. A further supply is 
dependent upon England’s permission for us to exchange linseed 
oil with Germany in_payment for it instead of cash. As I 
learned these facts I wondered whether this Nation had again 
become a colony of a European monarchy and subject to orders 
in council and paper blockades, and our trade with the world 
absolutely controlled by our greatest commercial rivals. 

. A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Is it not high time for the American people to issue a new 
declaration of industrial independence? [Applause.] 

Congress has already been notified that the color of the uni- 
forms for our soldiers and sailors must soon be changed unless 
some relief from the existing dyestuff famine is speedily secured. 

If the war is long continued and the chemical plants on the 
Rhine should perchance be destroyed, who knows but that this 
Nation might ultimately be compelled to change the color of 
the national flag? 

LABOR AND PRODUCTS AFFECTED. 

Few people realize the embarrassments under which the in- 
dustries of this country are now struggling because of our de- 
pendence upon one nation for our supply of dyestuffs. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce states that “more than 
2,000,000 working men and women are occupied in industries 
which are directly dependent upon the use of artificial colors“ 
and that the value of the product is between three and four 
billions of dollars annually. 

LOSS TO THE COUNTRY. 

Four months ago thé chief of the bureau, in a public address 
to the Chemical Club in New York, declared that “the total 
loss, direct and indirect, now being borne by American users of 
dyestuffs and dyed wares amounts to not less than $1,000,000 a 
day,” or nearly $400,000,000 a year. The next morning’s papers 
announced that this was an authoritative statement from the 
administration. 

Gentleman, that is more than the Spanish-American War 
cost. It is at least two-thirds of the value of the entire cotton 
crop in the South. Four hundred and thirty days have elapsed 
since this matter was first brought to the attention of the 
House of Representatives, according to the Recorp. That 
means an accrued loss to-day of $480,000,000. It is a subject 
worthy of your serious and nonpartisan consideration. 

If every penny of the specific duty which it is now proposed 
to add to the Tevenue rates of the present law should be added 
to the price to the consumer, it would take 100 years of that 
burden to equal the losses which the existing famine has 
brought upon the country in the last 12 months. 

But that statement was made four months ago, and condi- 
tions have been growing more acute, from that day to this, as 
accumulated supplies have become exhausted. 

FOREIGN MONOPOLY AND ITS RESULTS. 


For 30 years the world has paid tribute to German monopoly, 
and the world is being scoured to-day to find relief. 

Witnesses testified that they were bringing dyes from the in- 
terior of China at $7.50 per pound which in normal conditions 
were sold at 20 cents per pound. 

Others testified that prices have advanced in some cases from 
2,000 to 4,000 per cent and that it is impossible to secure many 
dyes at any price. 

One of the witnesses, a finisher of cotton goods, told me that 
his firm paid in 1915 more than $309,000 excess on the same 
amount of dyes over what he paid in 1914. 

Old typewriter ribbons and carbon papers are being gathered 
from the paper-stock warehouses and the dyes reclaimed from 
them are being sold at $15 per pound. The Scientific American 
says that a single keg of aniline dye, which ordinarily sells at 
$15, was sold at auction in London recently at $1,560. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO COTTON, 


Mr. Fuller E. Calloway, a representative of southern cotton 
mills, testified that customers had ceased to be interested 
in forward contracts and were asking extensions on past ones, 
and added: 

The backbone of the present cotton market is m 
ning and weaving this cotton that s out in volume, and if we don't 
get some relief, in addition to thro g our crowd on short rations, it is 
going to po the cotton farmer where he will get tired of holding his 
cotton. He won't have a eed demand. for it, as much as he wants to 
sell. And there are probably millions of laborers in the cotton fields, 
millions of people who are supported by it. 


folks, who are spin- 


I call Members’ attention to the fact that 70 per cent of this 
great crop passes through the dyers’ hands before it reaches the 
consumer, and unless steps are taken now to relieve the dyestuff 
famine the price which cotton will bring in the fall is a question 
of vital importance to the South. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO WOOL, 


As with the cotton of the South, so it is with the wool of the 
Western and Mountain States, practically all of which is colored 
olore use and at a normal cost of five times the cost of coloring 
cotton. 

As with cotton and wool, so with silk, and leather, and paper, 
and fur, and the representatives of these great industries, utiliz- 
ing the labor of millions of men and women, testified that sup- 
plies of German dyestuffs have reached the vanishing point 
and that domestic facilities were wholly inadequate to supply 
the deficiency and that it was useless to even hope for relief 
under existing conditions. 

WHAT ARE THESE CONDITIONS!—-WHO 15 RESPONSIBLE 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

Perhaps a little history will help to answer these questions. 
By the tariff of 1864 aniline dyes were made dutiable at $1 per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

By the tariff of 1870 the duty was lowered to 50 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

With this encouragement, even in the face of German com- 
petition, the dye industries began a slow development here, and 
in 1882 there were about a dozen assembling works depending 
upon foreign raw materials and attempting to supply the fin- 
ished product to the American market. 

By the tariff of 1883 the specific duty was removed, the ad 
valorem rate left at 35 per cent, and all the raw materials, 
both crudes and intermediates, were made dutiable at 20 per 
cent, and as a result the whole industry practically faded away 
in a single year. . 

In 1894 the ad valorem rate was lowered to 25 per cent, and 
raised again to 30 per cent in 1897, where it now stands. 

_ When the revision of 1909 was made Mr. Payne had two 
things which he greatly desired to accomplish. 

One was to bring the lace industry to the United States. He 
did it by putting lace machinery not made in this country on the 
free list for 15 months. As a result both lace and machinery for 
making it are now domestic products, and 29 factories are fur- 
nishing millions of dollars’ worth to our people at less prices than 
they formerly paid for it and thousands of men and women are 
earning good wages in clean and healthy work. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The second project was to establish the coal-tar dye industry, 
and with that as a basis to develop a complete system of organic 
chemistry here. 

After a thorough investigation of the accounts of at least one 
establishment he recommended free intermediates or raw mate- 
rials and 35 per cent duty on the finished product of dyes. 

No thought was given at that time by any American or, appar- 
ently, by anyone outside of Germany to the high-explosive side 
of the industry. But to prevent a possible monopoly here in 
dyestuffs I wrote a patent-working clause compelling the work- 
ing of the German patents here or a forfeiture of them as the 
penalty. 

Out of 1,247 German patents taken out here between 1900 and 
1910, 844 were assigned to five great trusts in Germany. 

THE BERNSTORFF-BACON TREATY. 

The German Government instantly realized what the result 
would be, and the Bernstorff-Bacon treaty was negotiated before 
the bill could get out of the House of Representatives, and the 
working of any patent in either of these countries was made 
equivalent to the working in both. 

The treaty was an advantage to us in other lines of industry, 
but it nullified our patent-working clause and was a complete 
surrender to Germany in coal-tar dyes and left to her her 
precious monopoly and almost unlimited facilities for produc- 
ing an inexhaustible supply of high explosives, with no rival 
in the world who could compete with her in that respect. 

GERMAN FORESIGHT. 

We have seen the result of her foresight since August 1, 1914. 

I have it on most excellent authority that there is practically 
no supply of dyes in Germany now, for nearly $400,000,000 of 
capital invested in a world-wide monopoly of one of the indus- 
trial arts, fostered and nourished and protected through 30 
years of peace, was instantly mobilized for war when the armies 
were, and these factories have since been running at intensive 
speed turning out the high explosives which are an essential 
to modern warfare, and what may cause us now to take serious 
thought is the fact that provision has been made for a supply 
for five years after this war is over. 


FOR THEM 
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Japan has awakened and guaranteed 8 per cent dividends to 
Japanese-owned capital invested in dyestuffs and explosive 
plants built by Japanese citizens on Japanese soil. 

Great Britain last year, but too late, subscribed $15,000,000 
to the British Dyes Limited, and in addition to subsidizing the 
industry in other ways, has absolutely prohibited the future im- 
portations of the German product. 

France and Russia are subsidizing the industry within their 
own territory. 

When will the United States wake up, or will it be that by 
and by some Representative will tell the American Congress, as 
Lloyd George is telling England now, Too late, too late.” 

The Payne bill went to the Senate with a 35 per cent rate on 
coal-tar dyes and colors and the intermediates free. 

5 A STRANGLE HOLD RENEWED. 

At once, then, as now, under the inspiration of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign trusts, the attack began and certain textile 
interests which had some times justly and sometimes arrogantly 
demanded a protection which they were unwilling to share with 
a less powerful but more needy industry, began to bombard the 
Senate with protests against the slight increase of duty, with 
the result that the old rate was restored and foreign monopoly 
renewed its strangle hold upon the industry. 

Four years later the present law put a 10 per cent revenue 
duty on the intermediates and American submission to German 
nary, in colors and dyes and high explosives became com- 
plete. 

RESPONSIBILITY LOCATED, -> 


Who was responsible for it? I say emphatically that both 
political parties were, for neither had given the home producers 
a living chance for 30 years and had left them unprotected from 
illegal attacks from abroad. 

1 quote from the testimony at the hearings for indisputable 
proof of this assertion. I asked Dr. Beckers about this, 

Let me say that Dr. Beckers is the head of the Beckers Ani- 
line Co., in Brooklyn, and was for years a director in one of 
the large German dyestuff trusts in Germany. He knows 
whereof he speaks. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want you to answer this question, Dr. Beckers, 
if 12 feel you ought not to, but I would like to ask you if there is 
or has been, in your long experience in Germany, a coordination between 
2 750 1 Government and the chemical factories there in that 

ection 

Dr. BECKERS. Yes, sir; I know positively, from information which I 
have received from one of the largest chemical concerns in Germany, 
that the German Government, under all circumstances, will assist the 
German manufacturers any means at their disposal in preventing 
a dyestuff! industry growing up in any country outside Germany. 

Mr. HILL, While you were a director in one of the German con- 
cerns, was it 3 understood that a syndicate or cartel—I do 
not care how or what it was—practically controlled the output of the 
various chemical plants? 

Dr. Beckers. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. HILL, And arranged for competitive prices, ete.? 

Dr. Beckers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. How is that done? How is it effected? 

Dr. Beckers. There are two large combinations in Germany which 
include every dyestuff manufacturing establishment of that country, 
and these two roe combinations have agreements to the effect that 

rofits are divided up between them. 

Mr. III. And if they should desire to remove the competition 
afforded by the ane that you are manufacturing here in Brook- 
lyn, regardless of cost, they would simply cut their prices to the 

int where you could not meet them, and the expenses involved would 

distributed among the companies tormine the combination ? 

Dr. BECKERS. They would. They would lower the prices so that 
we could not manufacture any more in this Cauna and they could 
do so because whatever they lose here they can make up by charging 
it to their Russian, Chinese, or other trade. 


Dr. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, says, 
on page 202 of hearings: 


The European artificial dyestuff industry is more than a large and 
rosperous industry. It is a highly organized combination of manu- 
actürers seeking not only to enlarge their output and to compete with 

similar manufacturers in other rts of the world but carrying on a 
definite industrial program looking to the control of the market and 
the ultimate elimination of important competitors. This factor in the 
situation has made it 1 impossible for the American dye- 
stuff industry up to the present me to get a really firm foothold, and 
has made it necessary for us to import a large proportion o 
dyestuffs and has placed us in the ition where we find ourselyes 
to-day, practically in the midst of a dyestuff famine. 

The methods used by the European dyestu manufacturers should 
not be unfamiliar to us Americans, When an American manufacturer 
has developed a certain dye and is seung it in considerable quantities 
the European manufacturers haye suddenly reduced the price far 
below the actual cost of production, either in this . or abroad, 
and hence the American manufacturer has been forced to withdraw 
quite rapidly from the manufacture of that particular dye. These 
unfair methods of competition on the part of our competitors in 
Europe would not be tolerated for a moment under the recent trust 
legislation except for the fact that those who are responsible for these 
methods are not amenable to the laws of the United States. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask 
him a question? 
Mr. HILL. Not at all. 


our 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I wish the gentleman would explain in 
a little more detail the connection between dyestuffs and high 
explosives. 

Mr. HILL, I will get to that later. 
another section of my remarks. 

I think it will be conceded by all familiar with the facts, that 
not only has the American industry been smothered by unfair 
German methods of competition but that it has been openly and 
avowedly done with the intent and-purpose, first, of preventing 
an equipment for defense by this and other nations, and, second, 
of ultimately controlling the world’s trade in textile and other 
products into the manufacture of which dyestuffs and other 
chemicals enter. 

I have no word of criticism or condemnation for our German 
friends for the policy which they have pursued. I have a pro- 
found admiration for the skill, the ability, and the positive 
genius which has brought success to them thus far, but I marvel 
at the blindness of the rest of the world during recent years. 
[Applause.] 

Now, what is the remedy and how and when shall it be ap- 
plied, for it is inconceivable that a basic industry should be 
permanently enslaved when the possibility of triumphant free- 
dom exists? 

When we had a living chance, 35 years ago, we demonstrated 
that we had the requisite technical skill and ability to win 
success. 

The Bureau of Mines, in a publication entitled “ Coal Tar Prod- 
ucts,” by Horace ©. Porter, shows that the States of Alabama, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia have enough of the primary raw material not only to 
hse a shortage here but probably to supply the world if 
need be. P 

I desire at this time to call attention to a dispatch which I 
read a few days since in the New York Sun showing the extent 
to which the German Government has gone to sustain its posi- 
tion as controlling the monopoly and to preserve the par of 
the German mark: 

GERMANY STRIVING TO RAISE VALUE OF MARK—EFFORTS LIKELY TO LEAD 
TO COMMERCIAL WAR WITH SCANDINAVIA. 
Loxbox, February 6. 


The Daily Mail's Christiania correspondent Cy Fae 

“A commercial war between Germany and the Scandinavian nations 
seems imminent, due to Germany’s attempt to raise the value of the 
mark and improve the German balance of trade. This is to be done 
by enforcing practically a monopoly of the import trade of Scandinavian 
ods into Germany in the hands of a very limited number of firms, 
ace eliminating competition and forcing prices to the lowest possible 

re, 

“Simultaneously the Government has decided that export licenses 
on German goods going to Scandinavia will be given only on the con- 
gon that they are not to be sold under a minimum price fixed by the 


e. 

“The effect of these measures was first felt in the iron industry, par- 
ticularly in the trade of plates and angle iron for ee. The 
German manufacturers have annulled all contracts and informed the 
people 8 with them that no orders will be carried out unless con- 
siderably higher prices are paid, and paid in Scandinavian currency, 
not in marks. 

“The next products to be manipulated were aniline dyes, the_ price 
of which was raised suddenly — 1 50 400 per cent. It is expected that 
this policy will gradually be applied to all articles necessary to Scandi- 
navian industry. 

“The Norwegen and Swedish newspapers urge concerted counter 
measures consis ng of imposition of restrictions on exports similar to 
those imposed by Germany, especially with regard to iron ore, copper, 
and other metals, as well as horses, for which the demand is grea in 
Germany, and requiring all payments to be made in Scandinavian cur- 
rency, refusing to take marks.“ 


OUTCRY OVER ANILINE DYES. 
STOCKHOLM, via LONDON, February 9. 

There is a great outcry and a demand for reprisals here on account 
of the German Government having ordered the cancellation of all con- 
tracts with Swedish customers for aniline dyes, unless the customers 
are willing to pay four times more than the contract price of the dyes 
and at the normal value of the mark. 

But it also shows that in 1913 “the gross value of the by- 
products wasted here by beehive coking was over $75,000,000,” 
which is five times our annual consumption and three-fourths of 
the value of dyestuffs consumed by the whole world. 

We have unlimited capital ready for immediate use. What, 
then, is the remedy for the existing famine and what is the best 
and only way of securing future independence? 

When the situation was brought to my attention last fall by 
the earnest appeals for relief which came to me from silk and 
paper manufacturers and hatters in Connecticut, I corresponded 
with the Departments of State and Commerce in the hope and 
belief that through the efforts of our diplomatie corps the ship- 
ments of noncontraband of war might, under proper safeguards, 
be resumed through neutral ports. 

I never even dreamed of looking to tariff changes for relief, 
although I am sure that if the international conditions which 


I shall speak of that in 
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now exist had obtained in 1913, the rates of duty on coal-tar 
dyes and colors, and many other items in the present law, 
would have been made far differently by the voluntary act of 
the party in power, and I believe that the economic changes 
which have already occurred in the world, and the greater ones 
which are sure to come when the war ends, are a full and com- 
plete justification for the adoption of the pending bill, and that 
the emergency of the case calls for prompt and radical action. 

And I want now, in the presence of the House, to extend my 
thanks to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Kron, for the uniform courtesy which he has extended to 
me in bringing forward this proposition since the Ist of De. 

cember, 1915, when this Congress met. [Applause.] 

Long before Congress met in December I found that Germany 
would not consent to shipments of dyestuffs except upon “ condi- 
tion that four times their value in nitric acid and cotton should 
be 3 in return,“ and Great Britain would not consent 
to t. 

And who can blame either of them, for both were fighting for 
their national life, while our demand was to prevent an em- 
barrassment to the industries of a rival commercial power. 

As a significant comment on German far-sightediness and on 
the pending measure as well, I cite the statement recently made 
to a number of gentlemen by the head of one of our largest 
cotton-finishing companies. 

He said that months ago he urgently solicited a prominent 
German official in this country to secure consent for uncondi- 
tional shipments of dyestuffs or they would lose the valuable 
trade which they had been so long acquiring, for it would surely 
be diverted to other sources of supply. His reply was, We 
expect to lose your trade, for we expect the United States will 
put up their tariff against us, but we are in this thing and we 
must see it through to the bitter end.” 

At length, in utter despair of relief from abroad for my con- 
stituents, I turned to adequate protection to American capital 
and the use of the taxing power at home to meet the emergency. 

As precedents for such action, in direct opposition to the 
avowed policy of the party then in power, 1 cite the course 
taken by the Republican Party, in the case of the Chicago fire, 
the destruction of Galveston, the coal strike in Pennsylvania, 
and the San Francisco earthquake. In every one of those 
cases the Republican Party responded, and responded quickly 
and generously, and almost without debate, reversed its 
economic policy and gave free trade in all supplies necessary 
to rebuild the waste places and furnish relief. 

Free trade will not provide a remedy now, for there is no 
place on earth from which to draw supplies, and we are forced 
to rely on a guarantee now, of protection for our own people 
after the war is over, when the piratical competition of the 
past will be again renewed. I can not believe that the appeal 
of the Nation will be made in vain. 

Two plans are suggested. 

First. Antidumping legislation. 

Second. The pending bill—to establish and maintain in this 
country the manufacture of dyestuffs. 

ANTIDUMPING LEGISLATION. 


I do not object to the antidumping law, because it can do no 
harm, but my judgment is that it will do no good. 

My reasons are— 

First. The importation of articles billed at cost and a fair 
profit added is not dumping, but is legitimate trade which can 
not be penalized, and if it were, would instantly involve us in a 
trade war. Germany can undersell us in dyestuffs without 
dumping. 

Second. An antidumping law is worse than useless if there 
is no domestic industry to protect. 

` “Third. No better antidumping law can be made than is now 
found in the customs administrative act, if its provisions con- 
cerning undervaluation are vigorously enforced, and if the ap- 
praisers would adopt the motto of “America first” and look to 
a fair protection for the home market rather than to the reve- 
nue received from larger importations, 

Fourth. The provisions of our antitrust laws do not run be- 
yond the 3-mile limit on our coasts, and to attempt to make 
criminals of citizens for buying as cheaply as they can abroad 
is simply ridiculous. 

Fifth. The best preventive of dumping and undervaluation of 
imports is by a complete system of graded specific duties, such 
as was worked out by the German tariff commission by six 
years of hard study. This country has much to learn from the 
French and German methods of tariff making in that respect, 
HOS ppg OEO on, A E EEA ses kasi 

e. 


HOUSE BILL 702, 


The only other relief proposed is found in House bill 702, 
introduced in Congress on the first day of the present session, and 
which, if passed on that day, would have at least prevented two 
months’ hoarding and gambling in our rapidly disappear 
stocks of colors and dyes, and would have changed doubt and 
certainty as to the future into confidence and assurance of 
quickly enlarged home production and ultimate freedom from 
foreign monopoly, for who knows when the European war will 


end? 
BASIS OF THIS BILL. 


The bill is based upon the report and recommendation of the 
tariff commission which the world has ever known—the 
American Chemical Society—composed of 10,000 chemists under 
the able leadership of Dr. Charles H. Herty, of Chapel Hill, 
N. C., as its president. I commend his statement before the 
Ways. and Means Committee to every Member of Congress. 

At the very outbreak of the European war, foreseeing the 
dangers which confronted our industries, they appointed a com- 
mittee to consider and report what steps should be taken to 
establish and maintain an all-around, self-contained, inde- 
pennen coal-tar chemical and dye industry in the United 

es. 

The committee consisted of— 

Dr. Bernhard C. Hesse, for many years connected with one 
of the great German chemical plants and now recognized all 
over the world as a leading consulting chemist in this country. 
He is a Democratic free trader, according to his own designa- 
tion made to me personally. 

Prof. J. B. F. Herreshoff, the first recipient of the Perkin 
medal, which is the highest chemical honor in the United States. 

Hon. Herman A. Metz, a former Member of this ana and the 
head of the Farbwercke Hoechst Co., of Germany and New 
York. Nobody every accused Mr. Metz of not knowing thor- 
oughly the business in which he is engaged. 

Mr. I. F. Stone, president of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., of New York. 

Mr. D. W. Jayne, manager of the Barrett Manufacturing Co., 
Frankford, Pa. 

Dr. J. M. Matthews, a consulting expert to the textile trades. 

Dr. Allen Rogers, professor of chemistry, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. X. 

I wish we had such a tariff commission as that for every 
schedule of the tariff law, and I wish that every Member of the 
House would read the report of that committee. 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT. 

Its conclusions were as follows: 


A. To prevent the unfair underselling all to be practiced by for- 
3 in this country, — adoption of an effective antidum clause. 

27727... ot aeplamean watictate ane cr 
coal-tar chem ve of explosives, m and dye- 
stuffs, should be Epara f ornan of whatever the finished dyes are 
taxed for tariff purposes; all coal-tar dyes, without exception, to be 
taxed alike, namely, 30 per cent ad valorem and Tà cents per pound 


tent laws, such as by compulsory — or 


r 
. Changes in mig pak 
er working uses are wholly ineffective, do more harm 
compus should not be attempted. 
Tears) j recommends that this report be submitted to the 


appropriate committees of 

The report was made November 6, 1914, and came into my 
hands by chance a year later and when I was utterly disccur- 
aged by my complete failure to secure relief for my people. 
Acknowledging my own ignorance of this highly technical sub- - 
ject, I consulted the best experts I could find, and drew House 
bill 702, with the report as the basis of it. 

RATES OF DUTY. 


The ad valorem rate on the finished product is 30 per cent, 
precisely the same as in the Underwood law. ‘The specific duty 
of 73 cents per pound is the practical equivalent of the in- 
creased duty placed on the intermediates, which is 3} cents per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, in place of 10 per cent ad 
valorem under the Underwood law. 

That is, no real, actual added protection is given to the manu- 
facturer of the finished dye unless he combines with such 
assembly process the production of the “intermediates "—I 
want my friends to note that fact, that the manufacturer does 
not get one cent of added protection under this bill unless he 
combines with such assembly process the production of the 
intermediates—and so helps to build up in this country a self- 
eontained industry in the products of American coal and utilizes 
the by-products of the coke ovens, which are now being wasted 
to an enormous extent, one-sixth only being saved here as 
against five-sixths in Germany. 

It is said that it is possible to derive about 50,000 different 
dyes from coal, but of several thousand already made only about 
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900 have been developed as successful commercial propositions. 
Of these not less than 25 nor more than 50 have become the 
necessities of industrial life. The remainder are whims of 
fashion and the luxuries of the trade. May I ask the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee? 

In the very able letter sent by the chemical committee to me 
justifying their report they say that the proposed duty will be 
equivalent to 65 per cent ad valorem on dyestuffs exported from 
Germany in 1913, the average value being 21.53 cents per pound. 
That might be true. 

But they evidently overlooked the fact that the proposed com- 
pound duty is applied both to value and weight, and that to get 
the true equivalent of the specific rate for the whole schedule 
it is necessary to equalize the quantities of the various kinds 
imported. To illustrate— 

1 pound of dyes, valued at 10 cents, carries 


Ad valorem duty $0. 03 
Specific duty 


1 pound of dyes, valued at $1, carries— 
D: ee he eR de Se ee ee ea ee ee 


Specifie duty 
pst Nene Ree Se LCR a ah lel es ole LES aS ee ante 
Total value of 2 pounds, 81.10; total duties received 48 
Average value of 1 pound, 55 cents; average duty received 24 


Equivalent ad valorem of proposed duty, 43.6 per cent. 


But in actual importations this is too high, for with an ad 
valorem duty only dyes will be imported in any form, but with 
the specific duty added they will come as highly concentrated 
products, costing double, triple, and quadruple prices per pound, 
with the same specific duty of 73 cents a pound laid against them. 

The probabilities are that a year’s importations under the 
proposed rate will give an equivalent ad valorem of 35 to 40 
per cent instead of 30 per cent as now. 


COST TO CONSUMERS. 


One witness, figuring the increased duty at 12 per cent, ignor- 
ing domestic competition and assuming that the entire increase 
was paid by the woolen, silk, cotton, leather, and hosiery indus- 
tries, estimates that the added cost to their product would be 
one-thirtieth of a cent per yard. 

In my judgment this is in excess of the possible cost, but 
whether it is or not, it is too little to be distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer. T am very sure that domestic competition will 
speedily reduce the cost below that of former years. 

In any event we have the unanimous statement of the chemi- 
cal committee that this is probably the lowest schedule that 
will induce complete, self-contained, independent manufacture 
within the United States”; and as a witness, Mr. Metz, replied 
to my questions as follows: 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Metz, as a manufacturer, importer, and dealer, you 
have twice stated in writing that the provisions of this bill are neces- 
sary to establish an independent and permanent industry in this coun- 
try, if the country wishes to establish RY 

Mr. Merz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. And it is not too high, but that it is high enough? 

Mr. Merz. That is the minimum. 

Mr. HILL. That is the minimum? 2 


Mr. Merz. On anything less you will be off, anyway. I do not know 
whether this is high enough. 


CONSUMERS’ INSURANCE. 


A new feature in the economic history of this country was 
given in the hearings on the bill when the representatives of 
more than 8,000,000,000 of American products insistently called 
for increased duties on their own raw materials to encourage 
domestic competition, which should be to them an insurance 
against any repetition of the famine which is now proving so 
disastrous to them, many of them in textile trades squarely 
reversing their position in former years and admitting that 
their present experience had given them new ideas upon the 
whole subject. 

ABUNDANCE OF CAPITAL. 


Will capital respond to the inducements which this measure 
offers if it becomes a law and accept battle, not only with a 
strongly intrenched and highly remunerative industry in Ger- 
many but with the subsidized and Government-aided plants 
pines the necessities of war have forced into life in other coun- 
tries 

I am confident that it will. 

There are three establishments in the United States to-day 
turning out finished coal-tar dyes in a limited variety of colors, 
and with a production, in the aggregate, of 6,500 tons per year. 
Our annual requirements are 30,000 tons. 


Two of these plants were represented at the hearings. In 
response to questions, Dr. Beckers, of the Beckers Aniline & 
Chemical Co., said: 

Mr. HILL. Dr. Beckers, as I understood you, you have stated that the 
duties in this bill were sufficiently h to induce you to expand your 
establishment and output of this indus rt 

Dr. Beckers. I will say that the duties could be higher . it 
gou wanted to insure the rapid establishment of the dyestuff industry, 
ut I think they will be suficient as they stand. At any rate, there 
no doubt that this bill will not create a so-called hothouse industry. 
We will have 2 health 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it not a fact that vou could triple or quadruple 
within six months your production of dyestuffs if this bill were passed? 

Dr. BECKERS. Yes, sir; and I may state this, in order that you may 
understand exactly the conditions as they are, that I have found that 
if this bill should pass that I will have, instead of three-quarters of a 
million dollars at my disposal, at least from four to five million dollars. 

Mr. Schoelikopf, of the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works 
(Inc.), of Buffalo, N. X., said: 

If the bill is passed, we have been asked what we propose to do— 
what the American manufacturers propose to do. I can only speak 
for my own company. We stand ready to put in a million dollars as 
fast as we can get it in, and more if necessary, if we feel there is going 
to be a permanent industry built up. If we can not feel that way, we 
belleve we have put in about all we ought to put in. 

The correspondence of other parties expresses like readiness 
to help build up the industry, and my judgment is that within 
six months from the passage of this act many millions of dol- 
lars will be found invested in chemical plants in the coal- 
producing States, and that within a year or two at the most a 
full supply of the dyes essential to our basic industries will be 
furnished by competing home establishments. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I have heard the statement that we are producing 
about one-fifth of the amount we need of dyestuffs under the 
present law. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. FESS. And that we could produce all that we need. 
Now, what should be done? 

Mr. HILL. I printed in the Recorp the other day an exact 
statement of what is now being produced, which is nearly double 
what was being produced at the beginning of the war. There 
is no demand for this bill or any other bill as a matter of pro- 
tection so long as the war lasts. It will tend immediately to 
stop gambling and speculation in a rapidly diminishing stock of 
dyes and in six months will begin to add to the supply. It is 
the absolute certainty of the destruction of capital and the scrap- 
ping of plants at the the end of the war, admitted by the admin- 
istration, and admitted by everybody who knows anything about 
it, which would make it a waste of time to attempt to establish 
this industry here after the war is over without the assurance 
of adequate protection. 

Mr. FESS. And the gentleman has no doubt whatever that 
with this protection the business would grow? 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt, because I am backed up in that 
belief by a committee of seven men representing 10,000 chemists 
in the United States, who say it will do the work, and by many 
reliable men who assure me that they will put their money 
into it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I received a letter this morning from the 
leading clothing house in my town of Crookston, Minn., saying, 
among other things, that the wholesale price of ordinary overalls 
for workmen and laborers had been increased because of the 
dyestuff famine. I think they stated that there had been an 
increase of $3 a dozen on overalls. Is that a fact? 

Mr. HILL, I have letters showing that a demand has been 
made for a 10,000 per cent advance on some dyes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think if we estab- 
lish this industry it will reduce the price of clothing down to 
what it formerly was? 

Mr. HILL. Under ordinary circumstances the cost of dyeing 
is not great. The testimony before our committee was that an 
ordinary suit of men’s clothes cost 24 cents to 5 cents to 
dye them under ordinary circumstances; but it makes a mighty 
difference whether you increase the price 5,000 or 10,000 per 
cent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It makes a difference of 25 cents a pair 
for a pair of ordinary overalls, according to this statement 
which I have received. 

Mr. HILL. I have not figured that out, but I should think 
that was rather a large estimate. Those things are ordinarily 
sold at a fixed price. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘They state that there has been this 
much increase in the wholesale price. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My colleague, of course, is aware that 
in the case of overalls the proportion of the value of the dye to 
the value of the cotton is unusually large. 

Mr. HILL. Very much larger than in anything else that is 
made. That appeared in the testimony before the committee, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Speaking of the prices at which the 
cheaper grades of dyes were to be had, the gentleman will recall 
the testimony of some one before the committee that for the 
same amount of dye for which he ordinarily paid $1,100 he had 
— paid over $50,000 for dye which he had purchased in 

hina. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Wilkie stated to me that he had drawn his 
check the week before for $52,000 for a quantity of dye pur- 
chased in the interior of China, four weeks distant from the 
coast, and that that same dye under ordinary circumstances 
would have cost him a few hundred dollars. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Eleven hundred and forty dollars. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman believe that the present 
war prices for these dyes will not induce our capitalists and 
manufacturers to take the risk of erecting factories and going 
into the business? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, they are doing that now and put- 
ting the profits they are making, these two or three companies, 
it so appeared in the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, into the plants; but they will not go beyond that. 
The trouble with that is this: Germany taxes capital, and the 
United States taxes property. The American manufacturer 
taking his profits and putting them into the plants simply makes 
himself subject to further and further taxation. In Germany it 
is, written off in order to escape taxation, beeause there they 
tax capital. I know of one case where a German plant paid a 
dividend of 36 per cent. It is the most profitable industry in 
Germany. The Government came in and examined their books. 
They had made 20 per cent more, intending to write this off 
their plants, and the German Government compelled them not 
to write off their plant, but to pay an additional dividend of 20 
per cent, making 56 per cent in that year. That is the danger. 
Taxation over there is a premium on a profitable industry com- 
pared with our methods of taxation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then the gentleman does not think that the 
current high prices due to the war would induce an important, 
material, and lasting increase in production? 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely no, because the certainty is testified 
to: by the officers of the administration right straight through, 
by the chemists themselves, by those who are at all familiar 
with it, that some regulation and control and protection must 
be furnished to this industry after the war is over or else the 
foreign monopoly to which we have submitted for 30 years is 
bound to continue. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then the gentleman’s idea is to substitute 
this 73 cents specific duty for the war protection at this moment? 


Mr. HILL. Yes, partially so, but to no such extent as the 


war and famine is giving it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. A statement reached my desk and I presume 
it did all of the desks of Members the other day, that we were | 


producing one-half of the dyestuffs. I presume other Members 
saw that also. According to the gentleman’s statement that is 
entirely misleading. 

Mr. HILL. Such statements are going about all of the time. 
It was for that reason that I submitted the day before yester- 
day an absolute inventory of the product of American mills 


to-day. I was told somewhat authoritatively that the United | 
manufacture 


States Steel Corporation was going to go into the 
of intermediates and dyes, and a telegram was at once sent 
to them and the reply was that they did 
making either crudes, intermediates, or 
about 8,000 tons a year when the 
on what has been made since has 
of the plants, and we are now 
have a consumption of 30,000. tons. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
Mr. HILL. 
Mr. ROGERS. Assuming 
a law, it could be changed by Congress the 
next month or the next year? 


Mr. H x 
Mr. ROGERS. In view of that circumstance, how can it be 
that these manufacturers will dare to invest their millions 
industry? 


4 


in endeavoring to establish a new 


Mr. HILL. They have manifested their faith and con- 
fidence before in the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States and in the President, and I hope the 
time will never come when our own people, our own citizens, 
in investing their money in good faith are not willing to rely 
on fair treatment from our own Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Has the gentleman inquired into this possi- 
bility of investment under the stimulus of war prices in the 
light of the history of 1812? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, it was destroyed in one year, the whole in- 
dustry—oh, the gentleman means in 1812? I was speaking of 


Mr. TEMPLE. Beginning with the embargo and noninter- 
course act. 

Mr. HILL. That simply intensified our troubles. 

Mr. TEMPLE. From 1807 a great many industries were 
established, but the high tariff of 1816 became absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve them when the war was over. 

Mr. HILL. Absolutely. I want to put this thought to you 
gentlemen for your consideration. You and I do not know 
when this war is going to end or how it is going to end. 
Twenty miles of the banks of the Rhine are covered with chem- 
ical plants. Supposing, in the providence of God, they should 
be destroyed during the progress of this war, where would we 
stand; where would all of the other nations of the world 
stand? Japan foresees the possibility of danger and is hiding 
itself. Great Britain has done the same thing, while we sit 
here trusting in our own American good luck. I do not believe 
it is safe to test it a great while longer. IApplause.] 

MATERIAL EQUIPMENT FOR DEFENSE. 


There is another phase of this question to which I have thus 
far only casually referred. 

The present condition of the whole world makes it a matter 
of supreme importance. 

I do not believe that there is one Member of this House who 
is not ready and eager to help by his vote to do whatever is 
necessary to “ make adequate preparation for national defense,” 
and, if need be, to make personal sacrifice to that end. : 

What differences there are relate to methods and manner of 
paying for it. 

Guns and ships and forts are enormously expensive, and large 
armies and navies are a direct burden upon the industrial life 
of any nation, but the purpose of this bill is to develop a new 
industry and at the same time be ready to make the high ex- 
‘plosives which are absolutely essential to modern warfare, and 
to do it by the investment of private capital instead of by tax- 
ing the people for the construction of plants, which will be 
| wholly useless in times of peace, and without a trained force 
of employees in the war time, which we all hope may never come. 
| Mr. DAVIS Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I was very much interested; and the 
question of high explosives opens up a new thought perhaps. 
Is it the gentleman’s information now that the high explosives 
also come from the coal tar? 

Mr. HILL. I am coming to that now. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. I will state it briefly, so that the gentleman can 
get it in the concrete. In the destructive distillation of coal 
certain products are carried about half way—perhaps the much 
more expensive part of the process—in the production of so- 
| called “intermediates.” When they get to a certain point. by 
further treatment they pass into high explosives, and by un- 


treated and made into explosives in one way, and if treated in 
another way are made into dyestuffs. There are 50,000 differ- 
ent colors or dyes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Then, the base of the dyestuff is also 


long. 
bill—— 
sg og Wisconsin. Those long ones? 
g es. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Welt, I will excuse the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. HILL. My understanding is benzol starts at the bottom, 
and it is distilled and treated. 
I quote from the testimony of Dr. Hesse, who says: 


If we did have a complete self-contained coal-tar ind in this 
9 by that I mean an industry that will produce ts cru 

intermediates, and its finished cal plant would have an equipment—an 
by that I mean actual ph; a TEA would — 2 Kay ment 
which could, with co: plosives, and ttle delay, be converted aren 
to manufacture — — ves, and * would have the . K a train 
body of men—workm you please—foremen, and 8 
‘whe. could, 55 verx Tittle added time, learn how to make these lo- 
sives p: and they then begin to act as a nucleus for an accretion 
or a eek al fi the men necessary to do the work. 


I have been a practical man all my life, but I do not under- 
stand the chemical industry; but I do know when I meet men 
over and over again who understand their business, and I have 
met two such men in this hearing—Dr. Schoellkopf and Dr. 
Beckers—who, I think, know their business, and I put some 
questions to them. 

I want to supplement that by the statement of the manager 
of the oldest and largest dyestuff plant in the United States, Dr. 
ea a 


8 


if the war was over and — 
ILL. How Jeng goaa aa it pee e don Ayre 


CAE There are only ce 
cture of explosives. In o 8 tain p 1 the a, one th yE 
are are not used in the manufacture of explosives a the in 

at alt t te plants are used, ned, 6 that the color plants Would not be disturbed 
at all. 


— — nag And with a complete, self. 3 ee en 
be in the position of a right arm of the Unit fates Gov- 
ernment 2 case of war in 2 the explosives required in modern 


yi : after the war closed you could return 
to 44 . —— of manufacturing dyestuffs? 


Mr. SCHOBLLKOPF. Yes. 

Mr. HI. I fully that there should be some coordination be- 
tween the Govern and these factories. Does such coordination 
between the Government and such chemical 5 enact Is there 
* the Government and your factory? 

SCHOELLEKOPF. No. 

Me HILL. I am sorry to say that I do not know of any such coordi- 

nation. 


Mr. Schoellkopf closed his eee as follows: 
cal measure. I feel that in order to 


facture these necessary 
having these plants see se to 3 explosives in case of need. 
Some day this Nation wi exist unless we have that industry. 


I want to add to that the instante of Dr. Beckers, who was 
formerly a director in one of the great plants in Germany: 


Mr. HILL. Dr. Beckers, would 
Schoellko = ys that your ee piant in 
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ded 
we would get a order to do so, within y a nor If we pong order 
to-day we could start — week. 

Mr. HILL. And upon the termination of the demand for — within 
it safe to assume you could resume manufacturing your d 
a corresponding time? 

Dr. BECKERS. Yes, sir; we could, because we use exactly the same 
raw material and exactly the same apparatus in making explosives as 
we do in manufacturing dyestuffs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. May I have just a few moments more? 

Mr. CARY. I yield 10 minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Let me add one very significant clipping from the 
hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Mr. Trrsox. In the case of necessities for the * of f high 
explosives are not certain materials , the same as are used 
ae a of dyestuffs? 

TER. Some of them are, and some of them are by-products 
of the. same kind of operations. 

ras Yeh por Some things we do not produce in this country in large 

ntities 
Men. Crozten. Have not been produced in the past in large quantities, 

Mr. Truson. Are we not somewhat dependent to-day upon foreign 

supplies for some of the very necessary products for the making of high 


ees: Ororen. We have been up to the present time ; yes, sir. 

Mr. TIıLsoN. But we have raw material sufficient to abe the things, 
have we_not? 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

And we have not a single particle of coordination between 
our own Government and the possible makers of the high ex- 
plosives that are necessary even to make a torpedo or a hand 
grenade 

This measure is a long step toward “ adequate preparation for 
national defense,” and it means defense from foreign control in 
peace as well as in war. 


I submit it on one side to your judgment, on the other to your 
patriotism, and on both sides to your vote. E 

I say frankly to you that I do not fear the hosts who are 
now pitted against each other in deadly strife, but I believe we 
should always be prepared to defend this land against armed 
attack from any nation on earth. 

What I fear most is at the end of the present war, when the 
order goes forth to mobilize the industrial armies of all Europe 
to recoup the losses which they are now incurring and capture 
the trade of the neutral nations. 

Aside from in Poland, Belgium, and northern France, the 
factories of Europe are being run as never before in a tremen- 
dous effort to produce the necessities of life and the requirements 
of modern warfare, and the world is being exploited at enormous 
cost to make up for their deficiencies. 

Factories have been taken over by Governments, enlisted work- 
men have been detailed from armies, women are being trained to 
do men’s work, and old men and boys are brought in to help 
supply the needs of the armies in the trenches. 

With war stopped and demand cut off for factory products 
and soldiers going back to look for their jobs, the supply of 
labor will be excessive and the workingmen of Europe will face 
the lowest wage scale they have ever known. The German Goy- 


situation, and according to Alwin 
ployment Bureau of Berlin, are looking favorably on the propo- 
sition to retain in service and on furlough all such soldiers 
as in the ordinary course of events would be mustered out imme- 
diately at the conclusion of hostilities. 

Leaders of le organized labor are declaring that the 
funds reserved against unemployment now will not be enough 
to take care of the situation when the flood begins. This is their 
view of the future from conditions in Germany four months ago. 

As I view it now, the consumptive power of all the belligerents 
will be practically destroyed by enforced economies for many 
years, and the taxes to carry the enormous war debt will com- 
pel the export of factory products to those nations which can 
pay for them, and the long hours and tax-ridden wages of 
England, Germany, and France will then force idleness and 
unemployment here and paralyze the American system of wages 
which now 

Our chance with the belligerents is now, our danger in the 
future, and the chance and danger is from all alike. 

The demand is made, and rightly so, that all Americans should 
stand together regardless of party affiliations in defense of the 
Nation's honor and dignity and sovereign rights. 

Why can we not stand together in an earnest effort to release 
our Nation from foreign control of one of the world’s greatest 
industries, and by so doing bring greater prosperity to many a 
workingman’s home, for I believe that the American home is 
just as sacred as the American flag which floats over it. [Loud 
applause.] 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I love peace, but I love my 
home, my country, and my flag more. 

I hate war, and I Would not vote one dollar out of the Public 
Treasury to prepare for a war of aggression or conquest, but 
I will vote all the money necessary to prepare to defend my 
home and my country’s integrity and honor against an attack 
from any source whatsoever. [Applause.] 

This I believe to be the feeling of every patriot in this broad 
land of ours. 

I know there are those, as patriotic and loyal as I am, who 
say there is no danger of an attack, and why this hysteria over 
the question of adequate “preparedness”? I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that they are true prophets, but how am I to know that 
they are? Even as late as June 1, 1914, if a Member had arisen 
in his place on this floor and asserted that a great war was 
imminent in Europe, he would have been laughed to scorn, and 
yet within 30 days from that time one-half of the world was on 
fire and all Europe was engaged in the awful tragedy of war. 

I am reminded of the words of the old prophet, speaking by 
inspiration, thousands of years ago, when he said: 

Man also knoweth not his time; as the fishes that are taken in an 
evil net, as the birds that are caught in the snare, so are the sons of 
men in an evil time when it falleth suddenly upon them. 

I am also reminded that the servant said to Mohammed: 
“Shall we trust the camels to Allah to-night?” And he an- 
swered: “ Yes; but tie them first.” I am willing to trust that 
we will not be attacked, but I want to first get ready to repel 
the attack. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those also who are in favor of being 
prepared to repel an attack, but who say that we are sufficiently 
prepared now. If these are right, then I am glad. But our 
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President, than whom there is no more peace-loving but patriotic 
man living, and who is, under the Constitution, charged with the 
solemn duty of advising Congress from time to time of the state 
and condition of the Union, thinks that we are not sufficiently 
prepared. Unless the facts shall show that he is in error on 
this matter, I shall feel it my duty to accept his judgment. 

Tt must not be inferred from what I have said that I am in 
favor of an elaborate military program. God forbid! Next to 
actual war I believe that the greatest calamity that could befall 
us would be for us to commit this country to a program of 
“militarism.” I say next to war, for I believe that that kind 
of a program would, in the inflamed condition of the world, 
speedily lead to war. And I am opposed to that with my whole 
heart. However, I think that the next greatest calamity that 
could befall us would be to sit supinely by and suffer our 
country to be attacked when we are not prepared to defend 
ourselves. 

In a number of speeches which I have heretofore made on this 
floor and elsewhere I have opposed a policy which I likened to a 
fellow who would strap a six-shooter around him, don a som- 
brero, put his trouser legs down his boot tops and a cigar in his 
mouth, and start down the street. I said he would not have to 
wait long before he found the trouble that he was evidently 
looking for. I still say that is true, but there is a great differ- 
ence in a man doing that and in one who provides himself with 
a gun and ammunition at home, to be used in case some fellow 
attempts to batter down his door and invade and despoil the 
sanctity of his home. In that case I would say: Be prepared 
to shoot, and shoot to kill.“ [Applause.] 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the term “ preparedness ” is 
a relative or indefinite one. It may mean one thing to me and 
entirely a different thing to you, due to our different viewpoints, 
I am sure that what I should regard as sufficient preparation 
would not be at all satisfactory to the “militarist” of this 
House or to the ammunition makers of the country, and I am 
also sure that what those people would regard as reasonable 
“ preparedness ” would, to my mind, be the rankest and most 
dangerous “ militarism.” 

Therefore, as to the extent to which we ought to go, each one 
of us must be his own judge. My hope and desire is that we 
may always be prepared to defend ourselves, but God save us from 
placing our country in a position where the military will ever 
supersede the civil authority. As long as Woodrow Wilson 
shall be President I would have no fear of this, but if another 
should succeed him, God alone can tell whether he might not 
listen to the siren voice of the“ militarist“ and munition manu- 
facturer. 


Oh, you say there is no danger. I answer there is great 
danger. There are those among our own citizens whose greed 
for gold has smothered out all the patriotism, if they ever had 
any, who in order to create a demand for armaments which 
they manufacture would gladly welcome “ militarism” or even 
war on a large scale. The opinion of such men weighs naught 
with me, but I am only one. I can only wish that whatever 
money we may spend in making such preparations as we may 
make that not one dollar of it should find its way into their 
greedy and bloodthirsty coffers. 

Mr. Chairman, I may digress far enough here now to say 
that I have been and am now uncompromisingly in favor of the 
Government providing itself with the equipment necessary to 
manufacture its own armaments. 

On December 6, 1918, long before war was thought of, in a 
speech on this floor I said, among other things, “I opine, Mr. 
Speaker, that if this naval program must go on, that if we are 
to continue to build great battleships with which to destroy our 
fellow men, if we will build all our future ships in the Govern- 
ment navy yards and then act favorably on the recommendation 
of the present Secretary of the Navy and build plants for the 
manufacture of our own armor and all of our powder and other 
ordnance, the place that has heard the voice of the big-navy 
advocate will hear him no more forever.” I am still of that 
opinion. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not only true of the manufacturers 
themselves but is also true of the different interests throughout 
the country who own stock in these concerns. While I have 
but little respect for the pretended patriotism of the munition 
manufacturers, yet I do acknowledge their shrewdness. I am in- 
formed that they have very adroitly placed much of the stock in 
their concerns among the owners and managers of many of the 
newspapers throughout the country-I refer to many of the dailies 
in the cities of considerable size—and in that way dangle before 
their eyes each day the possibilities of large dividends in case 
of war or the adoption of an extensive military program. Let 
me give an example of this: A newspaper in my district, the 
Springfield Daily Leader, criticizes me because I am in favor of 


preparing only for defense, but it wants us to prepare for an 
aggressive war also. I do not believe that this paper thus 
criticizes me simply because I refused to appoint its editor 
postmaster, but there is something more potent behind its ad- 
vocacy of “militarism.” The editor of that paper at one time 
told me that he owned stock in the United States Steel Trust, 
and you know war brings dividends, and what do they care 
for your boy or mine ‘so long as the dividends are large and 
paid promptly? Now, if these facts be true, and I believe that 
they are, need we be surprised at the almost unanimous demand 
of such a press for an elaborate military program on the part 
of Congress? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the opinions of these selfish interests 
ought not to influence our action. Neither ought they to deter 
us from doing our duty. They have not deterred our President 
and they ought not to deter us. We can control our own 
actions, but we can not control the actions of all the other 
peoples of the world. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 

Then will we not prepare to defend it? 

You and I, my colleagues, while we occupy our present posi- 
tions, are charged with the responsibility of providing means 
whereby our people may protect themselves and their homes, 
If we fail or neglect to do this, then we deserve to be driven 
from our places. 

This is no party question; it is as broad as the land. Let 
us be patriots, not partizans. In this crisis our work is a 
“man’s job,” an experienced “man’s job.” Let us be coura- 
geous, not cowardly. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another phase of this war situation 
which has given me considerable worry. I refer to the sale 
of armaments by our people to the nations now engaged in war. 
I recognize the fact to be true in permitting this traffic in arms 
and ammunitions we are entirely within our rights under the 
practices and customs of nations; but as a matter of con- 
science, are we right? I have reached the conclusion that we 
can not be consistent in praying for the war to end and at the 
same time placing in the hands of the belligerents the means 
of carrying it on. I will therefore vote for an embargo on 
arms and ammunition if the opportunity presents itself. 

While we have those among us who would welcome the most 
extensive and elaborate military program because it would 
means riches to them, we have those also who oppose any prep- 
aration whatever, because they think it would mean additional 
taxes upon them. We should not be influenced by either of 
these selfish motives, but look only to the welfare of our be- 
loved country. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have always believed, and 
I now believe, that the fellows who are the most able to do 
so should bear the bulk of the burdens of the Government. 
And I rejoice to know that within the last few weeks the 
United States Supreme Court has in the broadest way upheld 
the constitutionality of the Democratic income-tax law, thereby 
making it possible for us to compel the wealth of the country 
to bear its just share of the burdens of the Government—a 
thing that we have not been able to do heretofore. 

I believe that it is possible for us to put this country upon 
a proper defensive basis without increasing the burden of 
taxation on the so-called “common people” of the country, 
but make those who own the principal bulk of the property to 
be protected pay the bulk of the cost of that protection. I 
would therefore favor increasing the income-tax rate, and I 
would then, in case an embargo is not placed on arms and 
ammunitions, levy a heavy excise tax upon such things, and 
if the stories we constantly hear be true—that is, that the 
munition factories-are selling an average of a million dollars 
a day—we can raise all the money that we will need and can 
repeal the emergency war tax and thereby get rid of the 
annoying stamp tax. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have always opposed what is known as the 
big Navy program—that is, the building of a large number of 
big battleships. 

Conditions have not changed my mind one whit on this point. 
I think that if the war in Europe has proven any one thing it 
is that the big $18,000,000 battleship is a thing of beauty but 
of no real practical use in time of war. Therefore I am not in 
favor of increasing our regular program on that item, but I 
do believe that this war has demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the submarine and aeroplane as potentially effective but inex- 
pensive fighting machines. 

I would build quite enough of such machines and other aux- 
Hiary crafts as may be necessary to round out our Navy; also 
build up a merchant marine; and would then strengthen our forti- 
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fications by building new forts wherever needed and equipping 
all of them with modern guns; prepare to mine our waters, and 
when this is done I do not believe that any nation can land an 
invading army on our shores. [Applause.] ; 

Naturally this brings to our minds the imperative necessity 
of providing well-trained men to man these fighting machines. 
What I shall say about that will apply equally as well to the 
necessities for trained men to take charge of the land forces. 

I am not in favor of a large standing Army. I can not bring 
myself to believe that, with our coast properly defended, we 
need a large standing Army. 

I will not say that we should not increase our Regular Army 
somewhat or that we should not provide some plan to train 
our boys in the arts of war, but by no means should we take 
from the civil pursuits of life our young men and place them 
permanently in the military service. But I do believe that we 
ought to provide for more young men at our military and naval 
schools who can be equipped to go out and when necessary train 
our great citizen soldiery against the time when they may be 
needed for actual service. 

The danger which I am seeking to warn against, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that, once started on this program of “ preparedness,” 
we may not stop within the limits of reason. This, I plead, is 
a danger and we must carefully guard against it. Apropos to 
this I want to read a portion of a letter written me recently 
by a citizen of Texas, which expresses the matter admirably, 
as follows: 

I believe that we ou o pared 
a foreign foe, but as 8 ä 
of course, I don't know. My only fear is that we will go so far tha 
everyone will be thinking, talking, and acting “ things mili 
the day comes when we on & slight excuse demand a ce to 
show our “p ess.” I wouldn't be afraid of this with Wilson 
in the White but I would be extremely afraid of it with such 


t 
2 man as Roosevelt. We can't count on son to remain in the 
White House all the time, and isn’t th 


” until 


ere 
reparedness wave, once 

Nation 
to boast that we were the most powerful 


some of the Senators from the Ea 
cently demanding intervention it was not even talked here. 

I commend these wise suggestions to you for serious consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that I want to men- 
tion before I close. Everyone knows the terrific struggle that 
the President has had in keeping this country out of war. I 
feel that the loyal, peace-loving people of our country will 
never tire in showing their gratitude to him for his heroic 
efforts in that regard. We also know that some of his hardest 
struggles in that connection have been occasioned by the per- 
sistent practice of thoughtless Americans in going into the 
danger zone in Mexico and crossing the Atlantic into the Euro- 
pean war zone on vessels of the belligerent nations. 

I want to enter my protest against such unwise practices. I 
feel that it is but little short of treason for our citizens to 
deliberately place themselves in situations of danger and thereby 
risk eee our Nation in war in order to avenge some out- 
rage W may befall them as an inevitable consequence of 
their own rash conduct. 

Do you tell me that such people have a right, under the law 
of nations, to go where they choose? Yes; I will grant that, 
as a matter of law, but I deny it as matter of right. No man, 
if he loves his country as he should, will do anything which 
will hazard the peace and lives of his fellow citizens. 

I have no sympathy for any man who, from either the lure 
of gold or of pleasure, will place himself in a situation which 
may force his Nation to go to war in order to maintain its 
traditions or honor among the nations of the world. 

In conclusion let me say let us all be as one man in preserv- 
ing the peace of our beloved country, if we can, but ready to 
defend its integrity and honor, if we must. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LLOYD. How much time did the gentleman use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed 20 minutes and 
yields back 10 minutes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Does the gentleman desire to occupy time now 
or shall I occupy it on this side? 

Mr. CARY. If the gentleman wishes, he can go ahead. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am rather illy prepared to 
speak on this bill now, but I hurriedly gathered some notes to- 
gether about an hour ago. When I was a boy my father was 
wont to say, “ Little boys should be seen and not heard,” and I 
believe perhaps the old Members of Congress look upon new 
Members of Congress in the same fashion. I also remember the 
wise words of the Speaker earlier in the session, when he said 
that this Congress should be an acting Congress and not a talk- 
ing Congress. Furthermore, I shall bear in mind the splendid 
example of the floor leaders in the brevity of their arguments 
in debate, and therefore I do not intend to take up any more 
time in the discussion of this bill than the 10 or 12 minutes allotted 
to me. I regard the Hill bill as a good measure, a salutary 
measure, which can come to the instant relief of the dye situa- 
tion as it exists in the United States to-day. 

A grave situation faces us. When the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff bill was enacted, as I remember the clause concerning 
dyestuffs, there was an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent, or there- 
abouts. The Hill bill asks for an extra duty, a specifie duty of 
74 cents a pound. This duty does not seem to be exorbitant. 
While the dyestuff product is distributed through various in- 
dustries of the United States, it plays a most important part 
in the woolen industry and the textile industry. The textile 
industry produces a billion and a half dollars’ worth of products. 
The woolen industry itself produces something like $550,000,000 
in its manufactured products. Besides that, there is the hosiery 
industry to be considered, which produces about $200,000,000 
worth of goods, and of these about half are woolen goods. 

To-day we do not know at times what the prevailing color 
may be in dyes. That is largely set by fashion. A certain 
woman of prominence may walk up or down Fifth Avenue in 
New York or on some prominent street of Boston with a 
purple or a blue effect, and immediately that color is adopted 
by many of the fashionable dressmakers of this country as the 
prevailing fashion. To-day the predominating color seems to 
be black, or purple, or brown, and in connection with this 
argument I wish to show the Members of the House what 
might be considered Exhibit A. This is a sample of scoured 
Australian lamb’s wool [exhibiting], one of the most expensive 
products in wool raised in the world to-day. Fortunately 
perhaps for this country we have not a fashion of pink teas and 
afternoon tennis parties where the prevailing costume may be 
white. Then, too, the prevailing fashion in men’s goods is 
black, a rather difficult color to obtain to-day. This wool, in 
order to be equipped as a selling product, is obliged to go 
through a dyeing process. It may be pink, it may be purple, 
or it may be blue. These are some of the colors that are needed 
to-day in the United States [exhibiting] and are called fashion- 
able colors. This exhibit “©,” as we may call it, is natural 
gray wool [exhibiting]. There is an old saying that goes as 
follows: There is a black sheep in every family,” but un- 
fortunately for the consuming American publie there are not 
many black sheep in the United States. Of the 42,000,000 
sheep which are grazing on our pastures and prairies to-day, 
it is safe to say that there is but 1 sheep out of 500 which 
produces gray wool. This would be a very important commodity 
in the present great crisis in the dyestuff situation to-day, if 
we had more gray wool. This natural black wool produced from 
the sheep goes into natural gray underwear. 

And, speaking of the styles and how they predominate, it re- 
minds me of a horse story. It is not as good as the dog story 
told by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] in the 
House the other day, but I am sure it would make a horse laugh 
if he went back to the days of the twelfth century and learned 
how blinders came into fashion. It seems that a fashionable 
duke in England in the twelfth century had two horses. He 
was too poor to purchase another pair, and since these horses 
were taken blind and he could not afford to purchase others, he 
instituted then and there the fashion of blinders, and to this day 
the blinders have been an important part of the harness of the 
horse. I speak of this illustration as indicating to you the 
idiosyncrasies of some of the fashions to-day, and to show you 
why we can not understand why red, blue, or black in colors are 
the more predominating ones. 

I consider this an emergency measure, and one that should 
be passed almost as quickly as the flood measure was the other 
day. As a wool merchant, connected with Richard Olney, 2d, 
& Co., of Boston, my partner and I visit a score or 30 mills 
during the year, and there is not one of those mills in operation 
to-day which does not demand and use dyestuffs to a consider- 
able degree. It has perhaps been explained to you that aniline 
dyes can be manufactured from coal-tar products. The alizarine 
dyes come from a plant raised in Europe and produce some of 
the brighter colors. We are to-day getting a limited supply of 
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logwood, and England did release from its Jamaican Islands a 
few days ago 4,700 tons for consumption in this country, but 
that is a mere drop in the bucket, Mr. Chairman, a mere baga- 
telle, of what we really need in dyestuffs. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Raker). 
has expired. 

Mr, OLNEY. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, three years ago various manu- 
facturing concerns appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and while advocating a protection on the goods of pro- 
duction, deprecated any increase in the duty of dyestuffs. I 
am not apologizing for the selfish interests of these petitioners, 
but why should all suffer for the sins of a few? There seems 
to be along this aisle a dividing line, but it is only imaginary. 
It should be just as imaginary as the State line between New 
York and Pennsylvania or New York and Massachusetts. This 
is a bill which Republicans and Democrats can support side by 
side as an emergency measure. 

I have here various letters from boot and shoe manufacturers, 
and I represent the largest boot and shoe manufacturing dis- 
trict, according to square miles, in the world, for Brockton, the 
principal city in my district, produced last year $53,000,000 in 
boot and shoe yalues, and dyestuffs play an important part in 
the tanning of the leather. 

Just let me read from a letter of the M. A. Packard Co., 
Brockton, Mass., as follows: 

Dear Sm: Your letter of February 8 has been received, and in reply 
would say that the difficulty ot Fett dyestuffs has had a very serious 


effect upon the shoe-manufact ustry, as dyes enter very largely 


into the production of leather such as is used in shoes. 


The time of the gentleman 


* . . * . * . 


An advance of from 100 to 1,000 per cent has taken place in the cost 
of dyes used in the manufacture of leather. 
. * . * * * J 
The situation is serious, and anything that can be done by Congress 
to relieve it and allow foreign dyes to enter this country would ot 
immense advantage to the shoe and leather industries as well as to all 
other industries in which dyes are used. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman tell how much 
that would increase the cost of a single pair of shoes? 

Mr. OLNEY. I can not, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The percentage of increase in the 
cost of dyes per pound—— 

Mr. OLNEY. I can not tell you exactly, for I have not figured 
it, but I think it would be a very material increase. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It would be infinitesimal, would 
it not? 

Mr. OLNEY. 
noticeable. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit me, it was 
brought out in the hearings that the cost of dyeing a suit of 
clothes is less than 5 cents. 

Mr. OLNEY. I would like also to bring in here, perhaps in 
answer to the gentleman, that there is danger of absolute ex- 
tinction in the production of dyes in this country if the situa- 
tion is not relieved immediately. And I have letters in my 
possession which show that hundreds of sets of woolen and 
cotton machinery are in danger of being shut down from such 
an extinction of that industry. 

I will read: 

It has been said that 1 barrel of dyes, worth before the war ap- 
proximately $40, has been sold for over $1,000. 

This comes from my office in Boston. 

A gentleman operating 16 mills in six States, including New 
York State and the New England States, writes me: 

I have been invited to put money into some new dyestuffs plants, 
but I would not put a dollar into the projects, as I know, without a very 
high tariff that would be here to stay for years, that Germany, when 
the war is over, would close them up. 

And then there is a letter from the Madison Woolen Co., 
Madison, Me., from which I quote: i 

There should most certainly be a duty imposed on all dyestuffs im- 
porton Ihat would make their production possible at a profit in this 
coun . 

We, of course, remember that the tariff goes back more than 
a hundred years, when Alexander Hamilton instituted the tariff 
to protect the infant American industries. Now the dyestuffs 
industry can be made prosperous and profitable, and will put 
into employment thousands and thousands of skilled mechanics 
in this country, but it needs instant operation. I ask you, 
Members of both sides of the House, to back this Hill measure 
for its favorable passage. [Applause.] 


I think in a 1,000 per cent advance it would be 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Joun- 
son] has 23 minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cary] 35 minutes. 

. Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if no one wishes 
to use the remainder of the time, I ask that the bill be read, at 
the conclusion of which I shall ask that the committee rise. 

Mr. MANN. Would not the gentleman move to rise before 
that, with a view, if possible, of reserving time to be used on 
the bill when it comes up again? There might be some desire 
to discuss the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would not object, with the 
understanding that the reserved time would be used in discuss- 
ing the bill, but I thought it was understood that the general 
debate would be concluded to-day. 

Mr. MANN. Well, unless an emergency arises, it would; but 
an emergency might arise two weeks from now. The time 
would not be extended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In discussing the bill, I would 
be in favor of a liberal discussion. 

Mr. MANN.. I say the time would not be extended over what 
is now provided. I had the impression that the gentleman was 
agreeable to the time being reserved. , 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. How much time, Mr, Chair- 
man, remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-three minutes, controlled by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and 35 minutes by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RAKER, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8348) 
amending an act relative to a juvenile court in the District of 
Columbia, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 10484. 

The motion was agreed to. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Rakn] will please take the chair until the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] comes. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10484, with Mr. Raxer in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] is reco i 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack] 30 minutes. i 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, it has been stated by the mem- 
bers of the committee who have addressed the House on this 
Post Office appropriation bill that it has been carefully consid- 
ered, section by section, in the committee room, and I think 
that I am correct when I say that it meets with the unanimous 
approval of the entire Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


I move, Mr. Chairman, that the 


In some very able speeches that we have already had by the 
honored chairman of our committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon], and by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], all of the provi- 
sions of this bill have been carefully and ably analyzed, and I 
do not know that it will really be profitable to the Members of 
this House for me to take up much time in a discussion of the 
different provisions of this bill. 

But in the time allotted to me I want to address myself in 
particular to two or three of its numerous provisions. But 
before I start upon that I want to take a few minutes of time 
in referring to some of the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson] in the three-hour speech 
which he made on the floor of this House in reference to the bill. 
I know that no member of the committee will dispute the learn- 
ing of the gentleman from Minnesota and his thorough familiar- 
ity with matters pertaining to the Postal Service. He is one 
of the ablest members of the committee, and that part of his 
speech which was addressed to the real provisions of the bill 
was very illuminating; but a large part of it was taken up in 
an attack on the administration of our Democratic Postmaster 
General in particular, and a sort of a scattered shot at the whole 
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Deinocratic administration; and of that part of his speech I be- 
lieve it might be said it was too thin to stick. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The long and laborious effort of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota reminded me of the old fellow who went to town one day 
and imbibed somewhat too freely, and while in this condition 
decided that he wanted to give his wife a present, and so he 
went into a store and finally decided he would buy her a bolt 
of pink cheesecloth. He took it home and handed it as a peace 
offering to his good wife, and when she held it up to the light, 
in her disgust, she remarked very freely on its thinness and 
narrowness, when the old fellow interrupted to say, “ But, my 
God, look at the length of it!” [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen 
of the House, there is one thing that we can say about the 
gentleman from Minnesota’s attack on the Democratic adminis- 
tration—it was a long speech. 

Among the first things that he took up in his speech was the 
deficit of the Post Office Department for the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1915, which amounted to $11,833,308.97. He 
undertook to criticize the administration because of this deficit, 
and to use it as a means to neutralize the credit due the Demo- 
cratic administration for the surplus of $3,800,000 that was 
AOp for the fiscal year 1913 and $3,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1914. 

Now, let us see what the true facts are with reference to the 
deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. As is well known 
by the membership of this House, the European war broke out 
within one month after the beginning of the fiscal year 1915. 
The first month of that fiscal year was July, 1914, when no war 
was in progress, The receipts for that month were normal and 
showed an increase of more than 4 per cent over those of the 
month of July of the year before. But after the outbreak of the 
war, when the whole world was paralyzed to such an extent 
that even the stock exchanges closed down and the cotton ex- 
changes closed down and the whole business world was upset, 
why, of course very naturally there was a falling off in the 
postal receipts, and the first month, August, showed a fall- 
ing off of 1.20 per cent. This decline in postal receipts con- 
tinued in an increasing degree for several months, until it 
reached its lowest point of decrease in November, 1914, when it 
fell, if I recollect correctly, to 5.71 per cent decrease over the 
month of November the year before. Then the pendulum swung 
to the other side of the ledger and the receipts began to increase, 
and this has gone on until they have now reached a point where 
the receipts indicate that a surplus will be shown for the present 
fiscal year instead of a deficit. 

Since the speech of the gentleman from Minnesota on this bill 
I have taken the matter up with the Post Office Department and 
have secured the latest statistics, and I find that for the month 
of October, 1915, the receipts of 50 of the largest offices were 
$13,207,259.12, as against receipts cf $12,751,040.63 for the same 
offices in the same month in 1914. I find for November that the 
receipts of these same 50 offices were $13,349,450.16, as against 
$11,316,311.40 in November, 1914. I find in December, the latest 
month for which statistics are available, that the receipts were 
$15,905,241.19, as against $14,251,934.90 in December, 1914. 
Therefore, for these three last months in 1915 the receipts of these 
50-offices are $42,461,950.47, as against $38,319,286.98 for the 
same three months in 1914, which shows an increase of 10.81 per 
cent in the Postal Service. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] under- 
took to criticize the Postmaster General because, when this 
great war broke out, and the financial world was appalled at the 
impending tragedy, he endeavored to effect certain economies in 
his department to meet the exigencies of the situation. I know 
that in a great department like the Post Office Department, 
whose receipts this year will likely be more than $300,000,000, 
and with its many thousands of offices and employees, that 
it is difficult to administer it in such a way that some mis- 
takes will not be made, and no doubt the Postmaster General 
did make some, and he would be more than human if he did not; 
but I do say that he would have been recreant to his duty as a 
public servant if he had not faced the situation as it was, and 
undertook to make the receipts as nearly as possible cover the 
expenditures. [Applause.] 

We hear a great deal on the floor of this House, and especially 
from the Republican side, about economies of government; yet 
whenever an official does undertake to put in force some econo- 
mies, immediately he becomes the target for their Wholesale 
criticism. 

If the people ever get the proper economies in the administra- 
tion of this Government, they will have to rally to the support 
of officials who try to bring it about. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLACK. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think I published the same figures 
substantially at the end of my speech, on page 2754, as those 
which have been read by the gentleman. I will say those figures 
were furnished by the Post Office Department. I notice that in 
the month of January, 1914, the increase over the previous 
month was only 1.1 per cent, whereas the department says that 
the normal increase is 7 per cent. The gentleman will also 
notice that there was a greater falling off in revenues in Janu- 
ary, February, March, April, May, and June, 1914, than there 
was in July, which latter falling off they say was caused by the 
rumblings of the war. Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. BLACK, The gentleman is going back two years ago for 
his figures and is dealing in ancient history. The figures that 
I have quoted are for October, November, and December, 1915, 
after we returned to normal conditions. And not only that, 
but these receipts indicate a remarkable degree of prosperity 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is true; but what causes the 
prosperity now? Is not the war in progress now just as much 
as it was in 1914? 

Mr. BLACK. ‘The gentleman well knows that the business 
world is recovering from the shock under which it labored at 


the outbreak of the great war, and has in a large measure re- 


adjusted itself to the changed conditions, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why does the gentleman condemn the 
war when the postal receipts fall, and not give it credit when 
the postal receipts. rise? 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will give me time, I will 
show him. As I said a while ago, the outbreak of the European 
war was such a shock to the commercial world that the stock 
exchanges, fearing that Europe would dump its American se- 
curities upon the United States at a ruinous price, actually 
closed down. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; but the postal receipts were 
smaller in February and January, 1914, six months before the 
war broke out. Now, what was the cause of the hard times 
then? It could not have been the war, when the war did not 
exist. Was it not Democratic legislation? 

Mr. BLACK. In dealing with this, I have already shown the 
gentleman that the receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, showed an actual surplus of $3,500,000 over the year 
before. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


Now, I want to notice another criticism that was strongly 
pressed by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenerson], 
and one that I have heard a great deal of from the other side 
of the House during this debate. That is with reference to 
the administration of the Rural Free Delivery Department of 
the Postal Service. At the very outset I want it to be borne 
in mind that that great department of the Postal Service has 
43,877 routes, with a daily mileage of 1,073,099 miles, to deal 
with and handle, No one would expect that the department 
would be able to deal with all of those routes and not make 
some administrative mistakes; but I do say that the adminis- 
tration of that department—and the statistics will bear me 
out in the assertion—compares favorably with any administra- 
tion of it under President Taft, President Roosevelt, or any 
other Republican President. 

Now, when Mr. Blakslee, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, went into office on the 1st of April, 1913, there were 
pending in the hands of the department and in the hands of 
inspectors 1,064 rural routes, There are now pending in the 
department and in the hands of inspectors 329 rural routes. 
There were also pending, at the same time, extensions of rural 
routes in the hands of the department and in the hands of in- 
spectors to the number of 1,600, and there are now pending, in 
the hands of the department and in the hands of inspectors, 
only 211 of these extensions. 

More than that, during this administration the Rural Free 
Delivery Service has been extended to 2,000,000 additional 
people in the United States, and plans are now under way to 
extend it to 750,000 more people. [Applause.] 

There has been strong criticism of the department’s policy of 
installing motor-car service on rural routes, and to be perfectly 
frank, I think myself that it is a mistake to install automobile 
delivery on any rural route, except where its mileage is over 
paved roads or the annual rainfall is so light that the roads do 
not get bad. I know it would be a most serious mistake to 
install automobile rural delivery in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent, where there are so many 
black-land and red-clay roads and such heayy annual rainfall. 
But this is a matter which Congress can and will correet by 
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appropriate legislation, if those in charge of this service should 


insist on installing this automobile service where it is not 
feasible and practicable. 

So I say that the administration of this department of Rural 
Free Delivery, which has been the subject of such severe criti- 
cism from Members on the other side, will compare favorably 
with any other administration of it sinee the inauguration of this 
branch of the Postal Service. If you deny it, gentlemen of the 
other side, I challenge you to get out your figures, 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANES, 


In the fiscal year that closed on June 30, 1915, the number of 
depositors in the postal savings banks of the United States was 
525,414, which was an increase in that one year of 136,903, or 
85.2 per cent; and the amount on deposit at the end of said 
fiscal year was $65,684,708, which was a gain of $22,240,437 
over the deposits of the year before, which, figured in per- 
centage, was a gain of 51.2 per cent. 

Not only that, gentlemen of the House, there are plans now 
under way for the further extension of this department, and 
this House has already, at this session, passed a bill which 
raises the limit that a depositor may place with these postal 
savings banks from $500, as at present, to $1,000, on which 
interest may be paid; and also provides that another $1,000 
may be deposited without interest. 

I pause here to say that, in my opinion, one of the great 
duties of our Government to-day is to encourage habits of 
economy and thrift among our people. Belgium before the war 
was known as a country without a pauper, and of the 10,000,000 
voters in France at least nine-tenths are owners of Government 
bonds. There are 12,500,000 savings accounts in France. James 
J. Hill was not very far from right when he said: 

If you want to know whether Tonma going to be a success or failure 
in life you can easily find out. test is simple and infallible. Are 
you able to save money at the time you are Aink ae pau of it? If 
not, drop out. You lose. You may not think it, but you will lose 
as sure as you live—the seed of success is not in you. 5 

There are many people throughout our country to-day who 
are making remunerative salaries, but who are spending their 
substance in riotous living, and who in 20 years from now—and, 
perhaps, less time than that—will be cursing the Government 
because of their poverty and blaming some one else for their 
condition, We have too many people who adopt the philosophy 
of that son of rest who wrote: 

I wish I was a rock 

A settin’ on a hill, 

And doin’ nothin’ all day long 
But just a settin’ still. 

I wouldn't eat; I wouldn't sleep; 
I wouldn't even wash; 

I'd just set still a thousand years 
And rest myself, by gosh. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

I tell you that there is entirely too much disposition in the 
world to-day to penalize the man who in his youth and at the 
time of his best-earning capacity is industrious enough to get 
out and make money and has sense enough to save it after he 
has made it. : 

And I want to see the Government encourage in every possible 
way the individual thrift of its citizens and stop so much pater- 
nalistic talk. Break up these monopolies in restraint of trade 
and lay stress on the value of individual initiative. A policy of 
that kind will bring the proper results. 

~ GUARANTY FUND. 

We have in the Post Office appropriation bill a provision pro- 
viding for the establishment of a postal guaranty fund to take 
the place of surety bonds which are now largely used by postal 
employees and contractors in securing the Government. 

It is urged against this provision of the bill that it is putting 
the Government in the bonding business, and therefore it ought 
not to become a law. I would not favor putting the Govern- 
ment in the general bonding business any more than I would 
favor putting it into the fire insurance business, but the Gov- 
ernment has already been placed in the post-office business by 
the Constitution of the United States and has been given a 
monopoly over that business. Therefore it has the right to 
protect itself against loss by a guaranty fund, and there is 
nothing revolutionary or socialistic in that. During the speech 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] he was asked by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Strarrorp] this question: 
“On what theory does the committee proceed in recommending 
this bonding indemnity feature, in making a charge against all 
the postal employees of the country for the misdeeds or defalea- 
tions of some other employees?” And the gentleman from Wis- 


consin, following this question up with several more along the 


same line, indicated his belief that the Government ought not 


to require security from its employees, and that it is big 
enough and rich enough to stand the loss itself. 

Surely the gentleman would not take the position that a de- 
partment of Government whose own reccipts amount to $300,- 
000,000 per annum, and which handles many millions more in 
the way of registered letters, money orders, merchandise, and 
other valuables, should do so without protecting itself from 
theft and embezzlement. It is impossible for the Government to 
tell in advance who these embezzlers and defaulters will be, and 
therefore it must take security from all employees. I want to 
call attention to this fact: This bill does not interfere with 
the employee who adopts the theory that every “tub ought to 
stand on its own bottom,” because it expressly provides that if 
a postal employee wants to do it, he can file his security bond 
with personal sureties, as he has always filed it. If a rural 
carrier, for instance, wants to file a bond with personal sureties 
he can still do so, as he has always done; but if he does not 
want to go to the trouble of asking his friends to go upon his 
bond, he can pay the guaranty fund 75 per cent of the rates 
now charged by bonding companies on the bonds and save him- 
self the trouble and necessity of filing a personal bond. Post- 
masters, letter carriers, and other postal employees can do the 
same, Š 

Let us proceed further and see how this method has worked 
out where it has been tried. In the Dominion of Canada they 
put this method into effect in 1899. They have collected under 
this system, if I recollect correctly, something over $311,000 up 
to the end of the year 1915. In that period of time they have 
paid out about $57,000, leaving a balance in the Treasury’ to 
the credit of the guaranty fund of something more than $254,000, 
which they now have, and it promises to soon reach that point 
where the interest on this fund will be sufficient to pay all losses, 
and assessments will be no longer necessary. There is nothing 
socialistic or evil in this method. It is very similar to the 
method that we have in Texas to guarantee bank deposits. We 
have in Texas what is known as the State bank-guaranty law, 
and under that law the bank that holds to the principle that 
“every tub must stand on its own bottom” can still do so and 
file a satisfactory bond with the commissioner of banking and 
insurance; but if the bank does not want to go to the trouble 
and expense of making this bond, it can contribute to the 
guaranty fund. And all of the banks that I know anything 
about have contributed to the guaranty fund, and I do not 
know of any bank in Texas that has filed a bond to guarantee 
its deposits, although it may do so under the law. This system 
of guaranty of bank deposits in Texas has been a pronounced 
success, and since its operation no depositor in the State of 
Texas has ever lost a.single cent in a State bank failure; and 
I would like to see the time come, if you will pardon this digres- 
sion, when the bank deposits of our -national banks are under 
a similar guaranty law, because I believe that when a depos- 
itor puts his money into a financial institution chartered by the 
United States Government he ought to have the absolute 
assurance it will be there for him when he eomes to get it. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Of course, I am glad to state that the percentage of national 
bank failures is very small, but when one does occur sometimes 
the savings of a lifetime are swept away in the unexpected 
disaster. 

The United States Government itself whenever it deposits a 
single dollar requires that it shall be absolutely secured and 
that all elements of risk be eliminated, and the private citizen 
ought to have the same guaranty. 

* RAILWAY MAIL PAY. 

Perhaps the most important provision of this bill is that 
which relates to railway mail pay, and before entering upon a 
discussion of this subject I will say I do not share in the 
belief of some that the railroads are overpaid for earrying the 
mail at the present time. The reason that I do not share that 
opinion which is held by some is because I do not believe the 
figures and the investigations which have been made bear out 
the theory that the railroads are really overpaid. In 1900 the 
total postal receipts of the United States were $102,354,579. In 
1915, 15 years later, they were $287,248,165, or an increase of 
181 per cent in the amount of total postal receipts. The railway 
mail pay in 1900 was $87,315,724, and in 1915 it was $59,576,288, 
or an increase of 60 per cent in ‘the total amount paid for car- 
rying the mail. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Raney). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 
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Mr. BLACK. So, Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recogp, I will continue my 
argument along the same line that I was proceeding when my 
time expired. 

Wages of railway postal clerks were $8,839,767 in 1900 and 
were $28,408,243 in 1915, an increase of 221 per cent. 

Cost of service in post offices, including pay of employees, in 
1900 was $51,214,498, and was $139,936,546 in 1915, an increase 
of 173 per cent. 

The cost of inland transportation of the mail, not including 
that by rail, was $7,794,212 in 1900 and 517,337,637 in 1915, an 
increase of 122 per cent. 

So in the face of these figures I do not think that the pay of 
railroads for carrying the mail under the present law, except 
in perhaps exceptional cases, is excessive. In fact, the commis- 
sions who have investigated this question in the past seem to 
preach? concluded that the railroads were not overpaid for this 
service. 

„Well,“ some one will ask, “ why the change?“ And to that 
I answer, that the cost of weighing the mails under the present 
system is expensive and annoying, it costing the Government 
each year $250,000 to weigh the mails. 

Also the system lacks elasticity to meet changing conditions 
and fluctuation of traffic, that with the growth of the parcel post 
have been frequent and far-reaching. Computation under the 
present law is a complex process, little understood and produc- 
tive of endless and vexatious disputes. 

A joint committee was appointed by Congress in 1912, com- 
posed of Hon. Jonathan Bourne of Oregon, Hon. Harry A. Rich- 
ardson, of Delaware; Hon. John H, Bankhead, of Alabama; 
Hon. James T. Lloyd, of Missouri; Hon. William E. Tuttle, 
of New Jersey; and Hon John W. Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
to investigate this whole question, and after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation extending over a period of 18 months the committee 
reported August 31, 1914, and in that report said: 


We have spent nearly two qrg in this study, have conscientiously and 
to the best of our ability endeavored to perform the duties placed upon 
us by Congress, in its creation of our committee. 

We feel confident we have worked out a sound, scientific, and simple 
plan. We believe our suggested rates are certainly not too high from 
a governmental standpoint, though they may be too low from a rail- 
road standpoint. 

They are as near equitable as we can demonstrate by means of the 
data available. We herewith 55 submit a concrete bill, so 
correlated that it should be ado in its entirety. The elimination 
of any of its features or modifications of same will, in our opinion, 
oh ally affect the benefits incident to the adoption of the bill as a 
whole. 


The rates suggested by this Bourne committee are the same 
as we have fixed in this bill we are now considering, and for a 
full railway post-office car, are 21 cents per car foot mile, for a 
80-foot apartment car, 11 cents per car foot mile; and for a 15- 
foot apartment car, 6 cents per car foot mile. Also in addi- 


tion to this pay for space, the bill makes provision for initial 


and terminal rates as follows: For each 60-foot car the bill 
provides $2 as an initial rate and the same as a terminal rate 
for each one-way trip. 

For each 30-foot apartment car, $1 as an initial rate and the 
same as a terminal rate for each one-way trip, and 50 cents as 
an initial rate and the same as a terminal rate for each one-way 
trip of a 15-foot apartment car. For storage cars this bill pro- 
vides the same rates as are provided for full railway post-office 
cars. ; 

Now, I will give a concrete illustration of how this bill will 
work in its administration: 

The Iron Mountain Railroad runs a fast mail train from St. 
Louis to Texarkana, Tex., a distance of 494 miles. 

Taking as an illustration a full railway post-office car of 60 
feet in length, the pay would be as follows: One hundred and 
three dollars and seventy-four cents plus $4 for initial and 
terminal charges, making $107.74 in all for the trip. 

The pay for the car returning would be the same, whether it 
was as heavily loaded or not. This would make $215.48 for the 
trip of this car. Nothing complex about it, perfectly simple, 
and no room for dispute. The congressional committee that 
made an exhaustive study of the matter have said that the pay 
will be absolutely adequate and compensatory. But there is one 
feature of the bill to which the railroads have been very 
strenuously objecting which I think has not thus far been dis- 
cussed by members of the committee who have spoken, That 
particular feature is this: That rates in this proposed law are 
left discretionary with the Postmaster General. 

This is no new departure. 

In every law enacted by Congress on the subject of railway 
mail pay since Congress first legislated, T7 years ago, in regard 
to the carriage of mails on railroads, July 7, 1888, the Post- 
master General has been given free and full power to contract 
with a railroad for the carriage of mails at any rate within the 


maximum rates named in the several laws, if he should be able’ 
to do so. 

There is nothing wrong about this provision; it is wise and 
equitable and necessary to the proper administration of the law. 

To share in mail transportation between competitive points 
many railroads enter into equalization agreements with the Post 
Office Department, under which they perform service for less 
than the maximum pay under the law. Now, for instance, take 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad between Chicago and 
St. Louis. In order to share in transportation of mails between 
Chicago and St. Louis it voluntarily accepts $137,254.03 per 
annum, whereas if no discretion were left to the Postmaster 
General and it was mandatory on him to pay the maximum rates, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad would be paid for 
carrying the mails between these two points the sum of 
$157,631.18, or 12.93 per cent more than it is now paid for 
this same service. Should the Government have to pay this extra 
amount, when the railroad company is entirely willing to carry 
it for the other amount? And there are a number of other in- 
stances of the same kind to which I could cite you and give you 
figures. The railroad companies also in their protest have this to 
say: The Moon bill proposes a ‘space plan’ of pay to the rail- 
roads for carrying the mails and parcel post. 

“This means that the mail pay of the railroads is to stand 
still, while the tonnage carried in the mail cars is to be increased 
indefinitely.” 

Now, it is elementary that as the volume of mail increases 
the space used in carrying it will increase, and for every foot 
of additional space that the Government uses it will pay the 
rates prescribed in this bill. 

_ And to make certain that no injustice would be done the rail- 
roads under the operation of this proposed law we have pro- 
vided : 

The representatives of railroads with an aggregate mileage of at 
least 51 per cent of the mileage of railroads carrying mail may request 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make an investigation of the 
justice and reasonableness of rates then in effect, grant hearings to 

rties in interest, and report to Congress, at the earliest practicable 

te thereafter, the results of such investigation, making specific find- 
ings as to whether the rates fixed herein should be increased or de- 
creased ; and, if either, how much; and for the purpose of such inves- 
tigations the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have all powers 
which it is now authorized to exercise in the investigation of the rea- 
sonableness of rates, and the Postmaster General shall supply such 
information regarding the mail service as may be request by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

And now, in conclusion, I respectfully submit that our com- 
mittee has approached this whole question with a desire to do 
absolute justice to both the railroad companies and the people; 
and, secure in the confidence that we have done so, the matter 
is now in the hands of this House for its approval or rejection. 

We believe you will not hesitate to approve the bill. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, a great deal is being said, 
with more or less information on the subject, of “ prepared- 
ness,” an undefined term, which is supposed to have reference 
to the spasmodics indulged in by one side and the niggardly 
parsimony on the other—almost criminal parsimony—about 
making judicious provision, to put ourselves in readiness to 
prepare easily and rapidly in case of war or threatened war 
with any foreign nation. I am no “ Sir Oracle” of any degree, 
nor do I assume to be the mouthpiece of the administration, 
but I have an editorial from a good old Democratic paper, the 
Newnan Herald, in the district I represent, which is so sensible 
and true that I shall conclude these remarks by giving it to 
the committee and to the country. The recent resignation of 
the Secretary of War has rather clarified the situation and 
made manifest to all slanderers, as well as patriots, the true 
attitude of the administration. The dispute between the one- 
time Secretary and the President seems to have been to this 
effect, that the Secretary wanted to contend with the President 
as to which one of them should control Congress. The Presi- 
dent declined the contest, correctly holding that the Executive 
ought not to attempt the control of Congress. He was content 
to submit to Congress his views, in compliance with the Con- 
stitution. He was also content to leave the result with the 
wisdom of Congress, confident that the able Committees on Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs in the two Houses will give due weight 
to his suggestions, and all other considerations and propositions, 
and will bring out a bill commensurate with the necessities of 
the situation. 

The known wisdom and integrity of the chairmen of those 
committees and their able associates give sufficient assurance 
that they will avoid hysteria and jingoism on one side and 
parsimonious and criminal negligence on the other, and that 
the result will be adequate, sane, and proper provision to meet 
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the situation as it exists or threatens to exist. Such provision 
will be followed by ample provision for revenue. The great and 
patriotic chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
> gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcury], and his able 
associates will see to it that the proper sinews of war are 
forthcoming in the wisest and best way. 

The following editorial is worthy of your attention: 


[From the Newnan Herald, Priday, Feb. 11.] 
A QUESTION OF MEANS: 


ee 5 1 = 8 Feet or in the least * 
rm t roposed increase e Un es Army and Navy. 
This ouat — born in battle. For many years after the formation 

retina was also 


that could be ee Bvery able-bodied citizen was expected, if not 
commanders were 
ca ae the 8 co 


Geo bar Le ateetan rs 
gee ag of the Civ We War, "tho t was not so so 
Well an Se Eaton enforced as in earlier days. And other States 
similar systems. 

Besides the State militia there was the Standing Army; also the 
Navy, and the two academies where officers were trained for both 
branches of the service. The p increase eee our trained milii 
forces is but a return to an order of things tha’ 
stages of our national history. 

Nobody can reasonably 8 sed we 3 at Loy ne an adequate 
Army for our protection. Our nae immunity is in the belief 
that no nation will make war on 3 e revelations of the past year 
— 3 are quite sufficient to show that such a hope is not well 
oun 

The real question involved is as to the cost of the p 
How the Government can the necessary means to enlarge our Army 
and Navy is the real issue before Congress and the Nation. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make an accurate 
record of certain co dence between Mr. S. S. Menken, of 
New York, president of the National Security League, and my- 
self, as follows: 


JANUARY 21, 1916. 
S. Stanwoop —— — Esq. 
tional Security L 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. MENKEN: Before the Committee on Rules of the House 
of esentatives, a few days ago, a Member of Congress read from 
a St. uis newspaper a statement to the efect that you are counsel 
for some concern engaged in the manufacture of munitions of war. Un- 
less I mistook the bearing of the Co 's words, I think tuae Ne he 
meant to intimate that your motives in 2 an adequate d 
of the United States might not be entirely 

I am writing to you to find out the truth tr in this matter. 

Of course I know ectly well that your position as counsel, if 
are counsel, for a concern that makes munitions of war can not pos: ly 
—— led you to undertake and persist in the prolo 

ly effective work which you are doing in beh: 
de ense: It is just as absurd to attribute . motives te you 
as it would be to attribute them to me beeause I happen to be a 


exacting, ani 
f of our national 


trustee for some Sanesi e stock of which my wife and married: 


daughter are 
Very truly, 8 A. P. GARDNER: 
FEBRUARY 1, 1910. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN GARDNER : sey A to your letter of Jan 

TR 2 would say that the statement referred to as having been publish 
Louis to the effect that I am counsel to a Anba engaged in the 
5 of munitions for war is untrue. 

Since the statement was made our firm has, = the request of some 
out-of-town rs, a company which, I understand, may en- 
deavor to make some form of Perso’ nally I have never talked 
with people interested in this matter, even indirectly, and never heard 
of them until two or three days 0 ago: 

D might sian aay Dat E have eld, as trustee, some stock of a ship- 
building and lumber company on the Pacific coast, and that = firm 
acted as . for them in a small way, filing the rts in New 
aso T my attention being called to this matter about a month 

. ay on as trustee, which was eee 
aA partners tell me t we have in the corporation side of our office 
as counsel for some concerns which may make automobiles, en- 
from or certain steel supplies, but this work come to the office 
clients who we represented for years and whose business nor- 
1711! e n aiy NS: associated with an 
—.— in ee with war. At no e have any of the clients o 
the office ever suggested that I interest id ty Mh Pa sre e ee 
their benefit, nor would they dare to do 

The real source of my nterest in national defense arises from the 

circumstance ae having heard Mr, Asquith k in London = 


witnessed during the first month of the war 
d's unpreparedness, I then realized, in a 3 — what would 
fag oer to our own 8 decided, upon reading your remarks 


eee 
circumstan: t I was the leader in forming the Security 
Series eae eee OON oe thee KONIDA | an-wiy> peut tien AG TAIGA 


result could be accomplished in ex ough a broad 
national tion, and the whole hole impulse kas fas Been a disinterested 
one to * the conditions which ha 
ery yours, 
y j S. STANWOOD MENKEN. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I realize that a great deal of time has been devoted to this 
measure and I, too, realize the importance of the bill itself, 
We are treating with one of the largest appropriations that 
this House has to deal with this year, and, besides that, we 
are dealing with the railroad situation of the Nation and also 
with more than 110,000 employees of the Government. The 
committee, Mr. Chairman, of which I have the honor to be a 
member, have given perhaps.as much attention to every matter 
of detail in this bill as has or will be given on.any subject to 
come before us, and, knowing this to be the fact, I for one 
believe that we have reported a bill for which any Member 
of this House can well.afford to vote, beeause in it we have not 
only protected the interests of the people of the United States 
at large but we have attempted to put into law the things 
that are for the benefit of the employees of the Government. 
Also, Mr. we have dealt with this great question 
of railway mail pay that is agitating the minds of the people 
all over this country. This question of railway mail pay has 
been gone into thoroughly by the senior members of the com- 
mittee, and I will not attempt to tire you with the figures 
which I have upon this all-important question. There has been 
much said in the way of criticism. by those who believe that 
their interests have not been protected in this bill; but I con- 
tend, sir, that this bill has been treated fairly, as the members 
have had their minds open in order to receive all sides of the 
question. I want, Mr. Chairman, at this time to pay my tribute 
to the chairman of the committee, who upon this question gave 
such able assistance to the other members of the committee. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in a speech on last Tuesday on this floor the 
chairman of the committee has been quoted as saying that a 
powerful railroad lobby was working against this bill. The 
inference to be drawn from the critics: of that speech would 
lead us to believe that he intended to make this House believe 
that other than legitimate means were being used to defeat it. 
I do not, Mr. Chairman, believe that that was his intention, 
but let me say this, that I, too, believe that there has been 
a lobby at work against the interests of this bill. Before this 
House came into session, way back in the summer of 1915, the 
Members of this House were receiving resolutions and docu- 
ments from many commercial bodies and business houses of 
the country, praying of the Congress that the railroads be 
dealt with fairly; and many of those resolutions went so far 
as to criticize the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
which up to that time had not been appointed. That, Mr. 
Chairman, is sufficient for me to realize that this lobby was 
at work upon this question. But with all of that your commit- 
tee met the question fairly and have honestly reported a bill 
which, I believe, is in the interests of all the people of the 
Nation. True it is that the bill does not meet the wishes of 
some of the railroad magnates of the country; but your com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, were serving as the representatives of 
the people of the Nation and were not serving on that com- 
mittee as representatives of the railroads of the country. And 
so, Mr. Chairman, this bill on the question of railway mail 
pay, I submit, is.a fair bill and one whieh, if it proves not 
to be fair, provides means in the bill by which the parties in- 
terested, the railroads and the Post Office Department, can 
appeal from after it has become the law. 

Another important measure is the bonding question. The 
question has been raised whether the United States should go 
into the surety and bonding business. I do not believe there is 
a Member of the House who wants to see the United States 
engage in any business against any legitimate business of the 
United States. The matter before us was important. We had 
the facts and figures to show that the Government had been de- 
frauded of its rights by some of: the bonding companies of this 
Nation, and we had in mind the protection of the interests of 
the people of the United States at large, so we reported the bill 
that is now before you, which you have heard so much of dur- 
ing this debate. Many other matters came before us. I said 
we were dealing with over 110,000 employees of this great Gov- 
ernment of ours, employees in the service who are giving their 
entire lives in the interests of the Nation, and the questions 
that confronted us were of so much importance that we felt it 
our duty to report into law that which was supposed to be the 
law in the past. It seems, Mr. to have been the 
habit of this department to construe the law as they felt it 
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might affect them and not the men whom the law was intended 
to relieve. That has been going on for many years; not this ad- 
ministration alone, but other administrations in the past, and 
they treated the men in a manner that no private corporation 
would treat their employees. I contend, Mr. Chairman, that the 
provisions placed in bills affecting the welfare and interests of 
men in the Post Office Department were placed there to ad- 
vance their interests. Let me suggest, for instance, one. A few 
years ago this Congress. passed an act paying the extra men, 
the substitutes, in the carrier service and the clerical service 
35 cents and 40 cents an hour for extra work, but through the 
cleverness of some officials they established a rate of $800 a 
year for substitutes in the Department of the Post Office, pay- 
ing them at the rate of 294 cents an hour instead of the 35 and 
40 cents as specified and intended by the Congress. Your com- 
mittee has attempted to modify that. Your committee has at- 
tempted to tell the department what the intention of Congress 
was. 

Arfother question that I believe is of as much importance as 
any that will come before this Congress this year is the matter 
of the old men in the service of the Post Office Department and 
the other departments of the Government. Something has been 
* here upon the question of demotion of carriers in the large 
cities, 

Under date of February 4, 1915, a communication was mailed 
to postmasters from the office of the First Assistant Postmaster 
General relative to the assignment of letter carriers to collec- 
tion duty. The instructions contained in the communication 
were that the maximum salary to be paid collectors would be 
$1,000 per annum, and that the letter carriers in the lower 
grades should be assigned to collection service and the carriers 
above that grade should be assigned to delivery districts. In 
large post offices it was found to be impractical to follow out the 
instructions contained in the communication from the depart- 
ment, as a large number of the carriers assigned to collection 
duty had been men employed in the service for a number of 
years, and on account of failing sight and other causes they 
were better qualified to perform collection service, and if as- 
signed to delivery duty that they could not make the schedules 
required of them unless given an opportunity to study the 
schemes and learn the routes and become accustomed to the 
short cuts for making the quickest deliveries, all of which 
would require a considerable length of time. In fact it was like 
sending an old man to learn a new business. 

In order to carry the instructions of the department into ef- 
fect, local postal officials notified the collectors to make appli- 
cation for delivery districts with the understanding that if they 
did not make good at once that they would not be retransferred 
to collections routes but would be recommended for removal 
from the service. The effect of the order was to arouse such a 
— of protest that the matter was taken up and discussed in 

e last 

When the Post Office appropriation bill failed of passage 
a special resolution was passed in both Houses continuing the 
appropriations that were in effect for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, and made them available for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, to the same extent in detail, and under the 
same conditions, restrictions, and limitations as provided for 
in the appropriation bill of 1915. The joint resolution also con- 
tained a provision that letter carriers assigned to collection 
service whose salaries were reduced during the past year 
through no delinquency or misconduct on their part, should be 
restored to their former grades. It was the evident intention 
of Congress that uo discrimination should be made against let- 
ter carriers assigned to delivery or collection duty. Had not 
this been the intent of Congress, there would have been no 
reason for placing the special provision in the joint resolution. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the department mailed a letter 
to postmasters, under date of March 29, 1915, drawing atten- 
tion to the provision contained in the special resolution, of 
which the following is a copy: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 29, 1915. 

to the letter of this bureau of February 4, 
1915, relative to the readjustment of the assignment of letter carriers to 
collection duty, I desire to call your 3 to the resolution of Con- 
gress making appropriations for the al Service for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 1916, which —.— “that letter carriers ed to 
fot vent FV thee’ art, © Wall 
be restored to their former grades. x 


POSTMASTER : Referrin 


they should be given notice in wri q setting forth their de 
and . — them an opportunity to show cause why they should not 
eek: 


Sl department 
— — of the lower grades on collection duty and assigning car- 
riers of the higher e now on collection duty to delivery duty as far 
as may be practi 
Dante C. ROPER 
First Assistant, 

It will be noted in this connection that the department showed 
the postmasters a way to reduce the collectors by filing charges 
against them for being incompetent or inefficient in the event 
that they could not serve an average delivery route. It will be 
noted also, in the last paragraph, that “ the department desires 
that the instructions of the letter of February 4, 1915, shall be 
carried out.” 

In large cities this readjustment worked a severe hardship 
on letter carriers, as it resulted in transferring men from one 
station to another in order to provide them with delivery routes. 
In many instances the carriers were transferred so far away 
from their homes that they were c/mpelled to move their fam- 
ilies or else get up at an unseemly hour in the early morning in 
order to make connections with the street cars that would per- 
mit of their reporting to their stations on time. This order has 
not been of any benefit to the Postal Service, but, on the con- 
trary, it has had the effect of compelling men who desired to 
maintain the salaries they had been getting to apply for one 
kind of work where, for one reason or another, their efficiency 
could be used to better effect in another line of service. Many 
competent men had been kept on collection routes for years, 
through no fault of their own, for such a long period of time 
that they had become accustomed to the work and were per- 
fectly contented. Many of these letter carriers have been on 
collection duty for such a long while that they could not do 
justice to a delivery district without months of experience, and 
under no condition could they perform the schedules laid out 
on delivery routes from the beginning of their assignment. 
These men have been compelled to suffer a reduction in salary 
by asking to be kept on collection service, as they would be 
subject to charges of incompetency and inefficiency if they ap- 
plied for and were assigned to delivery districts and could not 
make good from the beginning. 

The cost of living keeps mounting skyward, and it is a grave 
problem for men to solve who are trying to raise their families 
properly on the meager salaries that are paid to letter carriers 
even in the maximum grade. To reduce the salaries of these 
men in the manner in which it has been done has not only 
worked a severe hardship on them and compelled them to 
change their living conditions, but the manner in which it has 
been done is not in keeping with the principles of our Govern- 
ment. The order has done more to demoralize the Postal 
Service than any other act of the present post-office officials 
excepting the recommendations of the Postmaster General to 
the third session of the Sixty-third Congress, when he wished 
to deprive the employees of every piece of beneficial legislation 
that has been enacted by the Congress for 20 years. It has 
kept the employees in a state of fear and discontent, and to that 
extent it has reduced their efficiency. 

The order was promulgated for the purpose of reducing the 
old men who are assigned to collection service, although this 
statement is not admitted by the officials. A man who has had 
any experience in the letter-carrier service, or any supervisory 
official in a post office, knows full well that the younger men 
render the best service on delivery districts, and the older men, 
whose sight begins to fail them and who can not distribute the 
mail as expeditiously as they formerly could and whose limbs 
sre beginning to stiffen from years of toil in all kinds of 
weather, but who are methodical in their habits, render the 
most efficient service as collectors. > 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that when that matter was brought 
to my attention I felt that a great wrong was done to the 
ment in the service who had given the best years of their lives 
for their Government. Men who had served 40 years, yes, 
men who had served 50 years, were demoted from $1,200 to 
$1,000 a year, without any excuse except they had grown old 
and were no longer the active, able men they had been in the 
past, and they were given in return an opportunity to become 
collectors in the service or of being retired entirely. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that there is a Member of 
this Congress who wishes to treat the old men of the service 
in that manner. Your committee, with all the facts before it, 
believe, as many of the Members of this Congress believe, that 
something should be done to alleviate this situation, and your 
committee therefore has reported a section of this bill that places 
back in their standing these old, true, faithful, honest servants 
of the Government who have been demoted from their positions 
of $1,200 to $1,000 a year. 


t desires that the 
915, shall be carried out by a reassignment of carriers, plac- 


instructions of the letter of Feb- 
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Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Would it not be much better to have a 
general retirement law under which all the old employees could 
feel safe that they would be taken care of? 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr, Chairman, I am very glad the gentleman 
brought that question up. I have before me a bill introduced by 
me that is now before the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads asking for the retirement of all members of the 
Post Office Service who have been in the employ of it over 25 
years and have reached the age limit of 65. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10130) to retire postal employees on an annuity after 25 
years’ service, 

Be it enacted, cte., That any employee of the Post Office Service who 
has served the United States of America in the Post Office Department 
for 25 years or more, or has reached the age of 65 years, shall, at his 
or her request, be retired from service on an annuity of one-half of 
his or her average annual salary, pay: or compensation for the past 
five years, but no annuity to exceed $600. 

Sec, 2. That the Postmaster General may at any time retire any 
employee of said department when in his judgment said employee is 
disabled for useful service in the Postal Service and shall place upon 
a pane roll any employee of the Postal Service whom a physician, 
duly authorized by the Postmaster General, certifies in writing to be 
permanently disabled, mentally or . by injuries sustained, 
through no fault of such e in the actual performance of duty, 
from further performance of duty as an employee of said department 
who has performed faithful service continuously for not less than 15 


years. 

Sec. 3. That every employee so retired shall annually receive an 
annuity of one-half the amount of his or her average salary, pay, or 
compensation for the past five years, but no such annuity to exceed 1500. 

Sec, 4. That the Postmaster General be, and hereby is, authorized 
and directed to include in his annual estimate a sum sufficient to pay 
all annuities and pensions which may incur from this act. 


It is a matter of record in this Congress that every Post- 
master General for many years back, and I have the records 
in my hand, has asked Congress in their reports to establish 
some fund or some condition so that they could take care of the 
superannuated employees of the Government. 

The Postmaster General’s report for 1909 states: 


[Extracts of reports of Postmasters General and their assistants on the 
subject of superannuation.) 


RETIREMENT OF SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 


In recent years the subject of making provision for the retirement 
of superannuated employees in the civil service has received much con- 
sideration. It is believed that the interests of the employees and of the 
Government alike demand legislation to this end. 

The work of the Postal Service, like that of every great business 
institution, public or private, requires special training. Years of ex- 

rience are necessary for the attainment of a high degree of proficiency 
n the discharge of the duties devolving on postal employees. The de- 

rtment’s policy is, therefore, to recruit its force from young men and 
o retain them until such time as their usefulness is impaired by 
advancing age. 

In view of the increased cost of living the salaries paid are barely 
sufficient to enable the employees to meet current needs, and the oppor- 
tunity to make provision for old age is small. These conditions suggest 
the 8 of measures that will insure Government employees against 
want after gf pass the period of active service. Private business 
establishments in this and foreign countries find that such a course 
brings practical returns in the increased loyalty and zeal of . 

Experience has shown that in default of such provision administra- 
tive officers hesitate to recommend the dismissal or the reduction in 
salary .of superannuated employees who have spent their lives in the 
Government service. The drain on the national finances by their re- 
tention at full pay after they have become incapacitated for efficient 
service is far greater than would be the cost of a reasonable system of 
civil pensions. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General for the same year, in 
his report, states: 
A RETIREMENT FUND FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 


The bea ps of retiring superannuated employees on a pension has 
confronted the executiye departments and has been discussed in Con- 
gress for many years. The present law prohibits the maintenance of 
a civil pension list and makes it the duty of executive officers to drop 
from the rolls all a te who are permanently incapacitated for 
performing service. ‘his law, however, is most difficult of enforce- 
ment, and it is undoubtedly a fact that there are many empio ees in 
the Postal Service who should be retired on account of age and physical 
infirmities. Many of these men have spent their lives in the service. 
On account of the long hours and exacting nature of their duties they 
have not been able to add to their meager sayings by outside employ- 
ment nor to lay up a competence for old age. To remove them from the 
service for incompetency when their period of active usefulness has 
passed is in contravention of the spirit of our institutions. Good ad- 


ministration and humanity alike demand that some provision be made |- 


to care for these veterans of the service when overtaken by old age or 
disability. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 
1910, says: 
PENSIONS FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 


Nearly. every country of importance makes some provision for pen 
sioning fts civil employees when they are overtaken by old age and 
many of the large corporations in this country have devised a similar 
plan for the retirement of their 8 employees. From the standpoint 
of economy alone it would seem that this Government should do like- 


wise. In the Postal Service, on account of the long hours, the small 
salaries, and the exacting nature of the duties performed, the employees 
rarely are able to lay up a competence for old age. It is hoped, therefore, 
that Congress will take action looking to the retirement in some suitable 
manner of its superannuated employees, 


The Postmaster General, in his report for 1911, says: 
PENSIONS FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 


Almost without exception foreign nations provide for the pensioning 
of civil-service employees when tioy become 3 Large 
corporations in this country are rapidly 1 e same principle in 
the retirement of their aged employees. On business grounds, if for no 
other reason, the Government. should do likewise. 

While the compensation of postal employees has been considerably 
increased during the last few years, it is hardly more than sufficient to 
meet necessary living he pa and consequently does not permit the 
parng aside of any considerable savings against old age. It is believed 

hat a civil pension based on length of employment should be granted by 
the Government. Benefits to the service far outweighing the expense of 
such pensions would undoubtedly result. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for the 
same year, says: 

PENSIONS FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 

Nearly every country of importance makes some provision for pension- 
ing its civil employees when they are overtaken by old age, and many 
of the large corporations in this country have devised a similar plan 
for the retirement of their aged employees. From the standpoint of 
economi alone it would seem that this Government should do likewise. 
In the Postal Service, on account of the long hours, the small salaries, 
and the exacting nature of the duties performed, the employees rarely 
are able to lay up a competence for old age. 

At post offices of the first class the employees number about 50,000, 
and less than 1,200 of this number have reached the age of 65 or more, 
many of whom are in nowise superannuated. It is believed, therefore, 
that less than 2 per cent of the employees of classified post offices would 
be retired under a pension system. 

In the Post Office Service a large sum of money accrues annually 
from the lapsed salaries of employees absent without pay, where no 
substitute is employed or where the substitute receives less than the 
salary of the absent clerk or carrier and also on account of failure to 
fill vacancies immediately or where the force is reduced temporarily 
during the dull season when vacancies occur. The employees them- 
selves, in a measure, contribute to this fund, since the absence of 
regular employees throws additional burdens on those remaining on 
duty. This fund is more than sufficient to cover the cost of pensions 
for the superannuated employees among the 60,000 clerks and carriers 
at first and second class post offices. here is another source of reve- 
nue that might properly be used to constitute a pension fund, and that 
is the money turned into the Treasury each year from money orders 
issued and never presented for payment. 

The Postmaster General, in his report for 1912, says: 

PENSIONS FOR SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 

Civil pensions, based on length of service, should be granted to 

stal employees when they become superannuated. It is likely that 

he expense of such a system would be more than offset by gains in 

efficiency. Although the compensation of postal employees has been 
considerably increased during the last few years, it is still insufficient 
to 8 adequate savings against old age. Foreign nations pension 
their aged employees as do. also many corporations, and on business 
grounds, if for no other reason, the Government should do likewise. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 
1912, says: 

INJURED AND SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 

In the Postal Service the employees F 5 are able to accumulate 
savings, and the injury of an employee in the e of duty, necessitating 
his absence without pay or resulting in death, is a serious hardship to 
his * The Government should take the lead in dealing fairly 
with employees who are injured while in the performance of duty and 
those who, when burdened with years and worn with faithful service, 
are forced to relinquish their positions because no longer able to work. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for 


1914, says: 
SUPERANNUATION. 


It is said that the loss sustained by the Government on account of 
superannuation aggregates many millions annually, A careful canvass 
of first and second class post offices seems to indicate that this loss is 
probably less proportionately in the Postal Service than elsewhere. 
Alertness, dexterity, quickness of hand and eye, and other qualities of 
youth are peculiarly required for the performance of post-office work 
and tend of themselves to assist in reducing superannuation in the 
service. However, eee is an Important problem in proper) 
reorganizing the Post ce Service, and the increasing volume of parcel- 
post traffic accentuates the need for an early and definite solution. 

Some postmasters refrain for humanitarian reasons from recom- 
mending demotions and removals in accordance with the declining efti- 
ciency of employees. The result to some extent is that tenure of ofice 
in the Government service does not now depend on the law nor on 
the uniform needs of the service, but upon the varying temperaments 
of the postmasters and their var, ring conceptions of their public duty. 
This condition is wrong and works injustice to the employees and loss 
to the Government. 


The First Assistant Postmaster General, on March 1, 1915, in 
a communication to Senator BANKHEAD, which was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 4, said that 

Superannuation, however, remains a pressing and urgent problem, 
and a practical plan for dealing with it effectually should be accepted 
and advocated. 

I have also, Mr. Chairman, an article published by the First 
Assistant Postmaster General dealing with this important ques- 
tion. There are to-day in the Post Office Service of this Gov- 
ernment less than 1,500 men who have reached the age of 65 
years or more. There were 1.331 actually when this document 
was published, but there are 1,500 now. Of this number there 
are less than one-third of them 70 years of age. If this Con- 
gress will support a bill, the bill which I have read, establish- 
ing an annuity of not more than $600 a year and half pay for 
all of these employees, the Government will be richer and it 
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will be a gainer by the passage of it. Thirteen hundred and 
thirty-one men, or 1,500 at the most, at $600 a year will cost 


this Government $900,000 a year. Fifteen hundred men to 
take their places at $800 a year, which is the entering salary 
for an employee of the Government, is $1,200,000 a year. We 
are now paying these 1,500 men $1,800,000 a year. So it will 
cost the Government of the United States less than $300,000 a 
year to establish an annuity fund that will give to these old, 
faithful servants of the Government some recompense in their 
old age. Many of the big corporations of the United States 
have established these funds, and it is a question that is agi- 
tating the mind of every employer of labor. I do not believe 
that the Government intends that old men who have given 
their ail to their Government shall be cast aside and thrown 
into the scrap heap of humanity when they reach the age when 
they can no longer serve their Government. But that is the 
condition that prevails now in this Government of ours. Old 
men who have walked the streets day and night, and in sun- 
shine and in rain and all kinds of weather have worked in the 
interest of the Government, are to-day in their old age to be 
relegated to the rear in order to give way to young and more 
active men. As I have said, many corporations, including the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Edison Co., the 
American Tobacco Co., the American Sugar Refining Co., the 
International Harvester Co., the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and many more companias of that size, have already met 
the situation, and they have established as part of their busi- 
ness an annuity of half salary to all of the employees in their 
different departments who have reached the age when they can 
no longer perform active duties. And the returns to the com- 
panies haye been nothing short of marvelous. The return for 
new activity from the economical business standpoint is one 
that these corporations who have met the situation reply they 
could not do without. 

I hope when this bill is reported by the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads that the Members of this House will 
see to it that the Department of the Post Office can get that 
which they have asked for year in and year out, and that we 
will offer some protection to the old men in the service. 

There are other sections of this bill, Mr. Chairman, which our 
committee has dealt with, and which perhaps have been ad- 
vanced on the floor of this House. The gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen} on Saturday last dealt with most of them. 
I have here statistics dealing with each and all of them and 
which I will not ask the House to listen to, but I will ask per- 
mission to put them in the Recorxp later. 

The question, Mr. Chairman, of compensatory time to the 
clerks in the post offices is another item. Congress a few years 
ago passed an act doing away with the Sunday work, but it 
has become necessary in the short time since it passed to open 
again that branch of the service for the benefit of those who, I 
believe, do not need it. I do not believe it was the intention of 
the Government when it passed this act that the employees of 
the post offices and the Post Office Department would be com- 
pelled to work on the days that are given to other people in 
other branches of the service and in other parts of the country 
to enjoy themselves and to rest. Six days shalt thou labor 
and do all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sabbath, and 
thou shalt rest on the seventh day. 

HOLIDAY OBSERVANCE IN THE POST OFFICE, N 

No thoughtful student of the economic trend in the develop- 
ment of our country for many years past, especially as this 
development affects the condition of labor, can fail to derive 
the greatest encouragement from such a review. 

Wise legislation has brought some considerable measure of 
relief to the worker, and what has been done not alone blazes 
out the path we are treading but it also holds out a certain 
promise of an even brighter future. With all man's short- 
comings the world is ever growing better. Where formerly 
men toiled from sun to sun now we are rapidly reaching the 
average eight-hour day. Children have been taken from the 
factory and sent to school. Our workshops are constructed with 
a more alert eye to comfort and sanitation. So, too, deeper 
concern is manifested by legislators for the protection of life 
and limb. The owners and operators of civil industries every- 
where are displaying this same gratifying spirit. Instances 
abound where wages are voluntarily increased. Saturday half 
holidays are instituted for the benefit of the employees by an 
ever-growing movement of large institutions. Annual vacations 
are becoming an established industrial policy. Profit-sharing 
plans of endless variety are growing in popularity. Out-of- 
work and sick-benefit agreements, compensation for the wounded 
and diseased in labor’s army, and pensions for the aged and 
superannuated worker in industry are now so universally be- 
ing accepted as wise measures, based on sound business policy, 


as to excite little comment. Yet all this progress is part and 
parcel of a great and growing movement, having for its pur- 
pose a gradual lightening of the burdens of the average citizen 
in his struggle for existence. 

No lover of his kind can fail to derive sincere satisfaction 
from this summary. Yet we must not forget, in passing, thut 
this movement for the uplift of mankind in general is not alone 
indorsed by a generous sense of justice, but it is backed by 
every reason based upon sound public policy. If the Nation 
is te enjoy prosperity, such prosperity must find its origin in 
the prosperity of labor itself. In a land of superabundance, 
with a people whose hand and head can produce wealth in end- 
less profusion, there should be no pause in this splendid for- 
ward movement to lightening the burden of the toilers of the 
land. Every year should record progress along these lines. 
Nor is there the slightest doubt but what this view is shared 
by the overwhelming majority of the people. This progressive 
policy, with which the very atmosphere seems to be surcharged, 
apparently has not reached the Post Office Department. On the 
contrary, actuated by some false idea of economy, all its efforts 
seem to be directed te lay greater burdens on the backs of its 
employees, shave to narrower proportions their already meager 
income, and little by little take from them every privilege that 
previous administrations have given them. 

Instead of moving ahead, following the same path of progress 
that marks the trend of civil industry, most of the efforts of the 
Post Office Department seem to be spent in seeking out re- 
actionary methods to rob the employees of rights and privileges 
they have long enjoyed. This, too, in the face of the fact that 
every Christmas, with its deluge of mail, is followed by a mes- 
sage of approbation to the employees from the Postmaster 
General for their unparalleled efficiency. 

One after another, the department has through recommenda- 
tion and regulation, sought to strike down or annul practically 
every concession granted these employees by Congress or public 
sentiment, until suspicion and apprehension of what the morrow 
may bring has taken the place of trust and confidence. 

One of the most recent orders of this kind was issued by 
First Assistant Postmaster General Roper on November 20, 
1915, directing that on all future holidays at least one full 
delivery of mail by city carriers should be made. Prior to the 
issuance of this order, postmasters in free-delivery offices found 
authority for holiday observance in section 284, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, which permitted them to be guided largely 
by the needs of the service in their community and local senti- 
ment on the subject. If the desire of the public was for a 
general observance of the holiday in question, then the wishes 
of the people were followed, resulting in a highly prized day 
of rest being tendered the employees. The result was a happy 
arrangement all around. No complaints came from the people, 
no additional cost was imposed upon the service, and the em- 
ployees turned to their work on the following day with re- 
freshened enthusiam and energy. Nobody was hurt. Every- 
body was completely satisfied. If, on the contrary, public senti- 
ment favored holiday service, then the wishes of the people were 
respected. That was all there was about it. In short, to the 
lecal postmaster, interpreting the wishes of the patrons of his 
office, was left the decision of the amount of holiday service 
that should be rendered by city carriers on holidays. No 
delivery on such days was made by rural carriers, due to exist- 
ing regulations covering the same. 

Without the shadow of an excuse, all this has been changed. 
The order of General Roper of November 20, 1915, leaves no 
option with anybody regarding the service to be rendered by 
the post office on holidays. Banks may close, factories may 
draw their fires, the farmer and mechanic and the business 
man may cease their pursuits for a day and devote the time 
to undisturbed recreation and relaxation, but the letter carrier 
must not halt for a moment. Following the orders from Wash- 
ington, he must carry out all the mail that comes in, even 
though he may have to carry it all back again. Was the Post 
Office Department the intimate reflection of the people’s mentai 
attitude, as it ought to be, then its treatment of its workers 
would largely mirror and correspond with the activities and 
progress that is taking place in civil life. 

When any concession can be tendered the workers of any in- 
dustry, either public or private, that does not lower the efficiency 
of the service or add to its cost of maintenance, then he who in 
executive authority will not agree, aye, anxiously bestow such 
privilege, belongs to an age other than this. 

I sincerely hope that Congress here and now will find a way 
to correct this injustice. If the people want to observe holidays, 
pray let us not stop them. We have few enough days for play 
as itis. If the banks, farms, and factories can stand still for a 
little while to permit their workers to spend the day in patriotic 
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rejoicing, for instance, in heaven's name let the post office fol- 


low suit. No, more, let her be among the leaders. That is 
where she rightfully belongs. In justice to everybody concerned, 
the people and employees alike, let us wipe out such unnecessary 
and unjustifiable regulation. It smells of autocracy. 

PROMOTION IN THE POSTAL SERVICE, 

It is high time that Congress in legislating for the needs of 
the Postal Service should come to a full realization of the fact 
that they are providing ways and means for the maintenance 
and the management of a great business corporation. More 
than this, it is not alone a great business corporation, but in 
the number of its employees, in the multitude of its patrons, 
in the multiplicity of its business transactions, in the impor- 
tance of its service to the social and business needs of the people, 
and in the diversity of its physical operations it stands without a 
peer to-day in the business activities of our country. It is not 
alone a great corporation ; it is the greatest. 

Naturally, then, there can be but one answer to the question 
as to how best care for this great business enterprise, and that 
answer is, to bring to its administration the most modern and 
approved methods of business and industrial management, tem- 
pered with such wise and generous provisions as move the people 
in caring for an industry owned by the people, run by the people, 
for the benefit of the people. 

That Congress has either been indifferent, insensible, or negli- 
gent to the pressing necessity of adopting a policy for the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department, purely and impar- 
tially business in character, is so self-evident that no one fa- 
miliar with postal affairs would have the temerity to challenge 
this statement. A policy peculiarly its own guides the affairs 
of the Post Office. Through a series of evolutionary changes 
its management has reached a point where nothing like it exists 
upon the face of the earth. It is neither business management 
nor political management, Its type is all its own. 

This is true because, beginning with the day of private trans- 
portation of mail, followed by the Government taking over the 
postal business as a purely governmental function and making 
of it a governmental monopoly, down until the present hour, 
when it has grown to be a business of such astounding propor- 
pia the Postal Service has undergone one change after an- 
other. 

For a great number of years its management was purely 
political. Its officials and employees were appointed as a reward 
for political activity. So aggravated became the incompetency 
of service rendered and so unreliable became the service itself 
that in 1883, in response to an irresistible public sentiment, 
Congress enacted a civil-service law which covered under its 
provisions a few of the employees in the post office. So suc- 
cessful in operation has heen the history of civil service in the 
Post Office. Department that every President of the United 
States since the enactment of the first civil-service law, through 
Executive order, covered additional employees under the pro- 
tection of the civil-service law in the Postal Service, until now 
practically all of the lower grades of employees have a tenure 
of office based upon merit instead of an appointment based upon 
political favor. 

With the introduction of civil service in the Post Office, the 
service itself is continually growing in favor. It grew to be 
and is now the popular department of governmental work with 
the people. They are proud of it. Every movement to extend 
its functions, every addition to the character of the service ren- 
dered, every policy that had for its purpose the raising of the 
standard of its efliciency and usefulness, and all legislation cal- 
culated to more widely divorce from politics the business ad- 
ministration of the Post Office has met their unqualified and 
hearty approval. 

Thus some progress haas been made. Slow and difficult has 
it been at times, always confronted by the most intense oppo- 
sition. Selfish interest, reactionary conservatism, political in- 
trigue, all combined to prevent the Post Office from reaching its 
full capacity of usefulness as it naturally would, when placed 
under a wise and judicious business management. The hour 
has now struck, however, when the Post Office must be divorced 
absolutely from politics. The people will be played with no 
longer. ‘The business has grown too big. Too important is its 
relationship to the people and too profound is the effect this 
great institution has in its diversified activities upon the life 
of the people and of our Republic to permit us longer to tem- 
porize with a condition that demands a cure. 

Few of us appreciate just how large the Post Office has grown 
and how much it enters into the life of the people. ‘To-day it 
has a quarter of million of employees. It renders the people 
all sorts of service. Rural routes reaching practically every 


farmer of the country. City Delivery Service in all the cities. 
Postal sayings banks connected with the Post Office with mil- 


lions on deposit. A registered system for transporting valuable 
consignments of mail matter. A money-order system, making a 
safe and easy conveyance of money possible. Parcel post, with 
its total of a billion packages transported last year as an 
amazing record to be studied with profit. Insured parcels 
where the sender in case of loss is indemnified. Collect-on- 
delivery parcel post, adding a money collection system to the 
service furnished by this department. Special-delivery letters, 
the next of kin to the telegraph. Guarding the mail against 
fraudulent use by dishonest patrons. Compiling a directory, 
and correcting it daily, of practically all the citizens in the 
United States. Doing a business, all told, which reaches a total 
of over $300,000,000 a year—this is the work of the Post Office 
Department. Does such a business admit of any other policy 
than the application of proper business methods for its safe ad- 
ministration? 

How, then, is it managed? In so far as its employees are 
concerned, here is the policy that is followed: Demanding that 
none but the best shall be made eligible for employment in its 
service, it lays down rules of the most rigid character to which 
an applicant must qualify before becoming one of its employees. 
Take, for instance, the position of clerk and carrier in the vari- 
ous post offices—a vocation of which I am most familiar—the 
following are the rules laid down affecting their original admis- 
sion as employees in the Postal Service: A physical test in- 
volving age, weight, and the present physical condition of the 
employee must first be passed. Assurance of a high moral char- 
acter must also be offered. Then the applicant must undergo 
a severe civil-service examination and pass it at a high grade 
before admission to the service is made possible. Receiving 
appointment, it would appear that every opportunity would be 
afforded an employee of this character to advance in the service 
as rapidly as his qualifications would make it possible, but this 
is by no means the case. 

An enforced period of substitution of varying lengths of time 
is the first natural order of employment. After three, four, or 
five years the substitute clerk or carrier secures his employ- 
ment as a regular, entering at an entrance salary of $800 a year. 
If he maintains a meritorious record, he can be promoted every 
year until a maximum of $1,100 and $1,200 is reached; $1,100. 
for second-class post offices, $1,200 for first class. There he 
stops. Little or no opportunity is provided for him to advance 
beyond this position. No matter how he may apply himself to 
his duties, no matter how meritorious may have been the char- 
acter of service he has rendered or his marked fitness to assume 
the responsibilities of a higher station, the present policy of 
administration of the Post Office Department practically pro- 
hibits any opportunity for advancement on the part of this 
man. 

And how does it come that this is true? In my foregoing 
remarks I have tried to show how important and intricate is 
the work of the post office and what a high degree of technical 
knowledge of the business is necessary for its wise handling. 
Surely it would seem that in this great enterprise of the people 
the department would select the most trained men it could find 
to carry out the important and responsible work of the post 
office. As a matter of fact, it does nothing of the kind. Politics 
is the deciding factor in the selection of the postmaster and the 
general supervisory force that manages the post office, from the 
Postmaster General down. In fact, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that men who are utterly ignorant of any of the 
intricate details connected with this voluminous business are 
appointed to responsible positions for the purpose of directing 
its management. Would such a system be tolerated for an in- 
stant in private business? What would be the fate of any 
enterprise in civil life which instead of selecting skilled men to 
operate and manage the industry, choose men who are utterly 
ignorant of the business? That industry would fail. There is 
no question about it. Such a policy, however, would never be 
entertained for a moment by capable men having charge of 
private industry. Yet this is the very policy that to-day exists 
in the operation of the Post Office Department. 

This, too, in spite of the fact that, if I judge public senti- 
ment aright, the people are heartily sick of its continuance, 
The people are interested in good service, reasonable rates of 
postage, decent treatment of the employees by the Post Office 
Department, and the widest opportunity that is possible to per- 
mit deserving and capable employees to advance in their chosen 
profession as a reward for ability and merit. To bring about 
such a result an absolute divorce of politics in the postal busi- 
ness must be effected and all positions within the service should 
be open for employees within the service to aspire to as a reward 
for merit and ability. 

This absence of any promotion in the service not only has an 
unfayorable effect on the character of service rendered itself, 
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but it also operates to the injury of the employee in divers 
ways. Recruiting from the people at large, by the exacting 
system that I have heretofore mentioned, a class of employees 
of unusual efficiency and ability, the Post Office Department 
takes them into its employment and inexorably follows a policy 
that can not help but chill the enthusiasm and energy of the 
most wideawake and ambitious man. Perceiving that from 
time to time postmasters and supervisory officers are selected to 
direct and discipline them—which, in effect, means that men long 
in the service and intimately acquainted with its everyday 
detail must be directed by officials who know little or nothing 
about the business—causes them to lose the keen and active 
interest in their own employment which they otherwise would 
have. The result is unfortunate all around. Even the postmas- 
ter who for a brief period of time is taken away from his regular 
employment to officiate in charge of a business with which he is 
unfamiliar and who later must give way to some other appointee 
selected for purely political reasons, finds at the close of his 
term that he has not been benefited either financially or other- 
wise by this policy. To the employee himself the policy has not 
n single redeeming feature. Likewise the service reflects the 
same injurious result of this policy. 

No more ingenuous system could be devised than the present 
plan of preventing any promotion in the service for the em- 
ployee. He realizes that meritorious work will not bring promo- 
tion and that promotion, if it comes at all, must come through 
political activity. Should the employee, however, attempt at 
all to win prominence in politics, he would be removed from 
the service at once on this very charge. Thus an employee 
can not be promoted in the service unless he is politically 
active, according to our present political custom, and if he is 
politically active he is discharged. Were this situation not 
so serious it would be indeed amusing. This is a part of the 
American system of government as applied to the largest 
business corporation within its confines. Common sense rebels 
at the thought of its indefinite continuance. More fitted for a 
plot in comic opera is it than as a basic principle for the man- 
agement of the affairs of the great Post Office Department. 

Without doubt, however, this absurd policy is doomed. 
Already there is some evidence of a rift in the clouds. The 
present administration has appointed four or five employees to 
the position of postmaster. In every such instance these 
appointments met with the undivided approval of the people. 
In one instance, Mr. William E. Kelly, a letter carrier in Brook- 
lyn and head of the Letter Carriers’ Association, was made 
postmaster of Brooklyn by President Wilson. One year and a 
half following this appointment he was selected as a candidate 
for county clerk of Kings County, N. Y., and in his election he 
evercame a majority held by his opponent of more than 62,000. 
Thus it can be seen with what high favor such appointments 
ure received by the public. 

I most seriously and impressibly desire to call the atten- 
tion of this body to the danger that attends a continuation and a 
maintenance of this policy of which I am speaking and which 
prevents any reasonable opportunity for promotion in the 
service of the Government. It is un-American. It is not in 
keeping with the thought of the time. It is not calculated to 
do aught but harm. It has a most depressing effect upon the 
employee himself. It bodes ill for the future of our country. 
It was Herbert Spencer who said, in laying down a fundamental 
basis for his philosophy on economics: . 

That no state of society or no form of government can long persist 
that falls to penalize indolence or reward merit. 

At its best let us not forget that Government employment 
offers little to the active young man in the way of a career. The 
Post Office Department devises a plan which insures it the 
services of a picked set of men. In return it offers them little 
either in the way of remuneration or reward. It holds them to 
u task important in character. Should they leave the service, no 
other market exists wherein they can sell the technical knowl- 
edge of the Postal Service that they have gained by years of 
careful application to duty. No prospect of promotion is held 
out to spur the employee on to, renewed effort, to keep alive in 
his breast the spark of ambition or to awaken in him the 
anxious and earnest desire to master and comprehend in its 
fullest the details of the business to which he has given his 
life. It is unthinkable that this must continue. Without doubt 
the hour has struck wherein this whole system must be changed, 
and the Post Office Department, through this Congress, pro- 
claim to the people that hereafter and henceforth its operation 
will be conducted along the lines of such sound business prin- 
ciples as will be most conducive to good service, wise adminis- 
tration of postal affairs, and the widest opportunity for promo- 
tion in the service. May the day come when the youth of 


America may be inspired by having held out to them as an 
example of what application, energy, and ability can do, of a 
Postmaster General who began his postal career at the lowest 
rung in the ladder of the service and through devotion to duty 
rose to the highest place within its gift. 


THE 150-DAY LEAVE-OF-ABSENCE REGULATION. 


The following regulation laid down by the Post Office Depart- 
ment establishing an arbitrary time limit setting the hour when 
letter carriers employed in the City Delivery Service, who through 
misfortune, illness, or accident are forced to absent themselves 
from duty for an extended period, must therefore relinquish 
their positions, has been the source of the most bitter complaint 
and protest on the part of these employees. Nor are these ob- 
jections offered without good and sufficient reason. This rule is 
a rigid and unnecessary regulation. It reads as follows: 

Postmasters may, in addition to the leave of absence with pay pro- 
vided by law, genet leave of absence without pay to carriers, such leave 
not to exceed 30 days in any one calendar year. Applications for leave 
of absence to cover a longer period in cases of illness or disability re- 
ceived in the service must be submitted by the postmaster to the First 
Assistant Postmaster General with a full statement of the facts, but 
leave of absence for more than 150 days in one calender year will not 
be granted in any such case. Carriers who desire to be absent for 
longer periods will be dropped from the rolls without prejudice. 

It will be noted that this regulation, in effect, means just what 
it says, which is that no matter what the circumstances in the 
case are, or notwithstanding how meritorious and convincing 
may be the plea offered by the carrier who seeks the extended 
leave of absence from duty, for any cause, this leave “ will not 
be granted.” 

In the actual application of this regulation it works untold 
hardships and trials on these deserving men, and many are the 
instances in which postal employees have been compelled to 
resign from the service through the operation of this law. 

In other cases employees have suffered lasting injuries, upon 
their application for leave of absence being denied, by being 
held to their tasks through fear of dismissal. Common sense 
on the part of the post-office officials, or any sane regulation 
permitting of reasonable discretion in granting leave of absence, 
would have been a blessing to many an employee relieved from a 
trying mental strain without any consequent loss to the service. 

Instances exist in which employees have sought extended leave 
to recover their health, and invariably have had such applica- 
tions denied, Other cases arise where employees, hoping to 
save the life of some stricken member of their family through 
change of climate, apply for extended leave to accompany their 
loved ones, but without success. 

Absence from duty due to illness or accident for a period in 
excess of 30 days, or even 150 days, is of common occurrence 
among the employees. Generally, such disability is due to 
diseases or accident contracted in the service resulting from the 
exposed and severe character of letter carriers’ work. Em- 
ployees compelled to suffer under such trying circumstances, 
unable to perform their usual labors, noting with a troubled 
mind the approach of the day and hour when they automatically 
must sever their connection with the service through the oper- 
ation of this oppressive rule, too often the worry and appre- 
hension they experience provides the worst possible bar to their 
early recovery. Again this rule is made an instrument by the 
department to quietly and without fuss or feathers rid the 
service of the old carrier who can no longer keep up with the 
rapid pace laid down for the younger employees. 

The history of this department-made rule is an unbroken record 
of blind enforcements of its provisions, indifferent alike to any 
argument that appealed to either the heart or head. 

Again quoting this regulation, your attention is directed to 
its closing sentence, which says carriers denied leave will be 
dropped from the rolls without prejudice.” Without prejudice 
means little or nothing. The facts in the matter are that when 
an employee is out of the service, he is out of it, and the chances 
that he will be permitted to return to his position again are 
remote indeed. 

Discipline, even strict discipline, is imperative to the capable 
administration of any business. institution. Rules are needed 
for the guidance of men, and these rules once laid down must be 
observed in the spirit that is intended. No sensible man thinks 
otherwise. Discipline, however, does not mean oppression. It 
does not mean that hard and fast laws, designed to fit every case, 
should be attempted. Such a policy invariably spells failure, 
leaving nothing for the judgment of the local postmasters; 
allowing nothing for the opinion of supervisory officials; taking 
no account whatsoever of any meritorious cases that must 
arise; making no allowance for a carrier’s years of service, his 
record, or his loyal devotion to duty, this 150-day leave of 
absence rule is worse than tyrannical, it is absurd. It should 
be repealed without hesitation, or so modified as to come within 
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the realm of common sense. Failing to do this, it will always 
be an endless source of trouble. It will keep discontent awake 
among the workers; it will prejudice many a deserving em- 
ployee’s position—the one thing of chief importance to every 
man. It will work injury in a governmental department, where 
open-handed justice should be the rule, and instead of promoting 
discipline in the service it will foster confusion. 

Wherever men are employed it is rare, indeed, that a capable 
executive officer, having the natural friendly interest in those 
under his supervision that he ought to have, will give sweeping 
and wholesale refusal to every application for leave of absence. 
On the contrary, acquiescence in appeals for leave in meri- 
torious cases is the rule rather than the exception. 

I note in the Washington ‘Times of January 26 where leave 
of absence of a year’s duration was tendered a prominent and 
gifted teacher in the District schools, daughter of a Member of 
this body, for the purpose of broader study. For the same 
reason the Bell Telephone Co., the large railroad corporations, 
and a number of other institutions make similar provisions for 
the employees’ welfare. In fact, many sympathetic employers 
of labor leave a departing employee’s position open for his 
return, contingent upon his satisfaction with his new field of 
endeavor.’ Even in the administration of the Post Office De- 
partment during the Spanish-American War, by order of the 
Postmaster General, employees were advised that they could 
enlist in the Army of the Republic, remaining so engaged until 
the close of the war, and then return with an assurance that 
their old places would be restored to them. If such leaves can 
be tendered, surely the stricken or afflicted employee unable 
to care for himself should have a like privilege or courtesy 
extended him in the hour of his misfortune. 

Time after time, through their associations, the postal em- 
ployees of the country have most respectfully petitioned for the 
modification or abrogation of this regulation, but their petition 
has fallen upon deaf ears. It should be the duty of Congress 
to see that this intolerable regulation be consigned to the same 
scrap heap with other barbarous customs of the past. 


THE COMPENSATION LAW FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND THE CONSTRUCTION 
AT PRESENT PLACED UPON IT BY THE POST OFFICE OFFICIALS. 


On March 9, 1914, an act was approved providing that “ pos- 
tal employees injured in the performance of their duty should 
be compensated by the Government for injuries received un- 
der such circumstances.” ‘The provisions of this act gave 
leave of absence with full pay to injured employees during the 
period of disability not exceeding 1 year, and where period 
of disability continued in excess of 1 year half pay was 
allowed for not exceeding 12 months additional. The law 
further provides that the sum of $2,000 shall be paid to the 
beneficiaries of employees killed in the performance of duty, or 
where death of employee occurred as result of such injuries 
within one year thereafter. The passage of this law by the 
American Congress was due to a gradual but marked change 
of thought covering the long period of years in the minds of 
the American people regarding the whole question of compen- 
sation for injuries received by employees, where such injuries 
8 origin in the act of producing wealth for the needs of 

ety. : 

For many years past, when such cases in civil life were the 
subject of litigation, if it could be shown by the employer that 
the employee was partly responsible for his injuries through 
contributory negligence, proof of this fact militated heavily 
against the employee in his claim for damages or compensation. 
But an entire change of thought on the whole subject has taken 
place in the minds of the people and legislators, and has grown 
to be a general and settled conviction in public thought that 
to leave the maimed or injured employee to shift for himself 
would be, in the first place, to the highest degree unjust to the 
employee in question, and, again, that society would eventually 
have to bear the burden of caring for such employee, either 
directly or indirectly, no matter what law existed which had a 
bearing upon the question. And, further, there came a fixed 
idea that compensation for injuries received in production 
should be a fixed charge placed upon the product, and rates 
and prices should be made accordingly instead of leaving the 
injured and unfortunate employee to be tossed about by the 
caprice of chance or to face the prospects of expensive litiga- 
tion. In short, with the passage of the first compensation act 
a decided step forward was determined upon, and it was taken, 
until now the whole philosophy of employers’ liability, at 
present so simple that any layman can grasp it, rests upon this 
foundation: An employee injured or killed in the act of pro- 
ducing for society, it becomes society’s duty to care for him 
until he is able to produce again, or in case of death to make 
reasonable provisions for the care of those left dependent upon 
him for support were he alive. This is the answer of the entire 
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problem. It is a newly acknowledged obligation of society and 
it offers one of the most encouraging sigus of the times. This 
principle takes no note of contributory negligence or of the fel- 
low-servant idea, and it casts out of its calculations as being un- 
worthy of any weight whatsoever the assumption that an em- 
ployee may deliberately maim himself so as to secure compensa- 
tion later on. It simply holds the thought that one of the 
army of industry is wounded in action and therefore justifiably 
entitled to assistance. The purpose of the law is to provide 
how and in what manner this assistance shall be tendered. 
Legislation embracing this idea affecting employees in civil life 
has been adopted by the majority of States in the Union, and, in 
response to the sentiment of the people on the subject, the 
Democratic Party, in its last national convention, inserted in 
its declaration of principles the following pledge: 

We favor the extension to all classes of civil-service employees of 
the benefits of the provision of the employers’ liability act. 

As a further proof, if further proof were needed, of the uni- 
versal acceptance of the new idea of obligation as revealed in 
the employers’ liability law and similar measures of the times, 
attention is directed to the vote on the Reilly compensation law, 
of which I am now speaking. When it was before the House 
at its last session for consideration it passed on a roll call by 
the remarkable vote of 323 ayes to 17 nays. There can be 
no doubt of the temper of the people or of this body upon the 
general subject of compensation for injured Government em- 
ployees. Heretofore the Government could not be held liable 
for such injuries as the employees suffered, but Congress, 
anxious to put the Government employees on the same plane 
as employees in civil life, adopted the generous and specific 
provisions for their compensation as embraced in the Reilly 
compensation act, with no thought but what these provisions 
enacted into law would be administered in the spirit that it was 
intended they should be. 

This has not been done. The spirit and purpose that ani- 
mated the Congress in passing this law seems to be in no way 
understood by the postal officials whose duty it is to administer 
and carry out its provisions. Instead, many incidents arise in- 
dicating that the reception this law received in administrative 
circles of the Post Office Department was anything but friendly. 
While the act providing for compensation for injured Govern- 
ment employees was approved March 9, 1914, effective on same 
date, it was not until October 18, 1914, that a set of rules and 
regulations providing for the operation of this law were pro- 
mulgated. Furthermore, many claims arising under this law 
were not paid till more than a year had elapsed from the date 
of its passage. This delay seems inexplicable, and it requires no 
flight of the imagination to appreciate the inconvenience, if not 
actual suffering, that such a delay worked upon such claimants 
as were in no position to withstand such a long period of 
waiting. 

Moreover, in surrounding this law with all sorts of legal 
technicalities, undreamed of by the framers, reviving the sec- 
tion of contributory negligence, and placing the burden of proof 
upon the injured employees, has resulted in many meritorious ` 
claims being rejected. 

Under the old conception of employers’ liability it was ad- 
missible for an employer to attempt to prove that an employee 
was guilty of contributory negligence. The post-office officials 
have swung back much further than this by taking an entirely 
new tack. Instead of proving contributory negligence on the 
part of the employee in exception to his claim, they compel the 
employee to prove that he has not himself been negligent, and 
inability to furnish such proof operates heavily against payment 
of claim. Many cases arise showing how every possible techni- 
cality is invoked to avoid settlement of claims under this law 
and how unjustifiably rigid and strict is the construction placed 
upon its interpretation, which, in effect, defeats the very aim 
and purpose of the measure. 

I have had a case brought to my attention of an employee 
in the Buffalo post office, which, to my mind, is an aggra- 
vated case. A letter carrier returning from his district 
walked into the post office through the regular entrance and, 
after depositing mail matter on a table designated for receiving 
it, he started through the regular passageway to ring the time 
clock, and in doing so his foot caught in a noose made by tie 
cords of a number of canvas sacks that were thrown in the 
passageway and he was thrown heavily to the floor and re- 
ceived injuries that laid him up for a period of nearly two 
months. This case was submitted to the department with a 
statement of the facts, and the ter was notified that 
“from the evidence submitted and the fact that it was cus- 
tomary to have bags in this position, it is not clear that the 
carrier was not negligent,” and he was denied compensation. 
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I will cite a case of a letter carrier named Coles A. Davis, 
nttached to the Brooklyn post office, who died of injuries 
received by him as the result of a collision between a truck 
and a trolley car. In this case it appears that the carrier was 
on a “swing” from 5.45 to 6.45 p. m., during which time he 
would get his supper, but his schedule required that he proceed 
on his next trip starting from a letter box near his home at 6.45 
p.m. He had with him at the time of the accident his letter car- 
rier’s bag and the key for opening letter boxes, and was author- 
ized to use the street car to proceed to his home on his own 
time, so far as his schedule was concerned, thus saving to the 
department the time required to reach the starting point of 
his next trip. He was in full uniform and subject to all the 
rules and regulations of the Post Office Department, with the 
exception of being paid for the time he consumed on this 
“swing.” From the evidence submitted it was found that the 
carrier was not guilty of any actual negligence whatever, but in 
order to deprive his wife and children of compensation the offi- 
cials ruled that he was not actually on duty at the time of the 
injury, within the meaning of the provisions of the compensa- 
tion law, and the application was denied. 

I cite another case for the information of the committee: A 
letter carrier employed in the Cincinnati post office and em- 
ployed in the collection of mail was driving his horse and 
rig from the barn to the postal station on the morning of 
January 5, 1915. It was a stormy morning and the streets were 
yery slippery, and, in compliance with the warning of a trolley 
car, he turned out of the tracks to let the car pass by, but not 
before the car struck his wagon and threw him out, and he 
suffered from injuries and shock which laid him up for a con- 
siderable period of time, and he was denied compensation on 
the technical ruling that he was not on duty, as he had not 
actually reported at the postal station before the accident 
occurred. 

As I said before, Mr. Chairman, in the last analysis society 
must bear the burden of its maimed and injured workers, no 
matter by whatsoever means we attempt to shift the burden. 
We can recognize this obligation by placing their maintenance 
on neighbors, relatives, or friends, or we can compel them to 
fasten a millstone about their necks, by mortgaging their future 
to meet the unfortunate emergency not of their own making. 
Neither of these alternatives are acceptable. They have been 
rejected by the sound common sense of the American people, 
as not being either expedient or just and to the extent that the 
employers’ liability law has been applied to the protection of 
labor in American industry it has been the solace and refuge 
to both employer and employee alike. It is the law of unmixed 
good. No reason whatsoever of any value can be advanced 
why this law, as it affects Government employees, should not 
be interpreted in a broad spirit of kindness and generosity. 
This Government, which insists upon justice being done to em- 
ployees in civil life, should be on the alert to point the way by 
the manner and method in which it deals with its own workers. 
If postal officials fail to comprehend the spirit and purpose of 
ihis law by administering it as.it was intended it should be 
administered, then this Congress should find a way in which 
to compel them to do simple justice to employees placed under 
their supervision, instead of leaving these same employees to 
the tender mercies of an unfriendly court, who insists upon 
placing on this law whatsoever construction that pleases them 
most, and who seem to be moved by a purpose which, to say 
the least, conveys the impression of a mistaken idea of duty. 

PROPER SANITATION OF POST OFFICES. 

The primary object of all legislation is not alone to provide 
for the needs of the people in their diversified activities, but 
it also should deeply concern itself with the effect of such legis- 
lation upon the well-being of individual citizens. As the morals, 
the efficiency, in fact, the general usefulness of the people, must, 
first of all, largely find its origin in their average health, no 
subject should awaken deeper or more sustained interest on the 
part of Congress than all questions pertaining to the conserva- 
tion of health. Not alone should Congress be deeply alive to 
every issue involving the health of its citizens, but it should 
also, in legislating for its own employees, make such provisions 
against illness, due to unsanitary surroundings, as the people 
and most modern thought on the subject indorse. In fact, in 
this respect, Government buildings and all places where govern- 
mental work is performed should, by the completeness of their 
sanitary equipment, offer an example to all other industry, 
showing the most efficient method to conserve life and prevent 
illness or occupational diseases on the part of the employees 
from germ-laden surroundings. There is no division of opinion 
on this question; good health is synonymous with efficiency and 
economy. Few there are who now fail to realize this truth. 


We are also beginning to learn that society must in the end 
bear the burden, either directly or indirectly, of its diseased 
stricken units, and no public policy is more short-sighted than 
one which fails to take every precaution to insure the virility 
ste on good health, which is the rightful heritage of every 
citizen, 

That we have been almost criminally negligent in this respect, 
your attention is directed, as proof of this contention, to huild- 
ings used for post-office purposes throughout the Nation which 
house the vast army of postal employees. Built at a great ex- 
penditure of public money, these structures reveal conclusively 
that little, if any, consideration is given to health, comfort, or 
well-being of the employees in their designing. In referring to 
just such a state of affairs in the Chicago post-office building, 
Congressman SABATH, in a public address, said: 

In all this talk about the future greatness and glory of Chicago and 
the prospective size of her future tal business we are overlooking 
the most important thing of all. and that is the convenience and work- 
ing conditions of the employees who must work in this building. 

A like indictment would fit practically all post-office buildings. 
Dark, dingy, and poorly lighted, with the most inadequate pro- 
visions for the admission of sunlight, a factor which is now 


recognized as the most effective preventive against all dis- 


eases, beginning with tuberculosis on down the list, these build- 
ings are a sorry example of ineflicient construction. Poorly 
ventilated and often as uncertainly heated, the office furniture 
is usually so placed against windows as to exclude even as much 
light and air as would otherwise enter. Exposed toilets are 
the rule, shocking in their immodesty, and in the same room 
will be generally found the water supply of the office used for 
drinking purposes. Adjacent is the quarters generally assigned 
the employees to eat their lunch. Bubbling fountains are rare. 
Hundreds of mail sacks, never cleaned or disinfected, are shaken 
out daily, contaminating the air with fine particles of dust 
pregnant with germs of every kind. Often the employees are 
unnecessarily crowded together at their work. Provisions for 
individual towels, soap, or other agents to secure cleanliness are 
neglected. 

Rules to make certuin the proper sanitation of such build- 
ings are seldom given a thought, and even the sweeping and 
dusting of workrooms is most often and without good reason 
performed at a time when the employees are busily engaged in 
their duties. It is no surprise that, under such circumstances, 
hundreds of postal employees trace some serious malady to 
these same insanitary working conditions, for which no valid 
excuse can be assigned why they now or in the future should 
exist. Furthermore, a glance in any post-office workroom will 
reveal an alarming number of young men wearing glasses, re- 
sulting from eyestrain contracted in their dingy quarters. Such 
is a hurried review of some of the insanitary conditions that 
obtain in post offices throughout the country where 200,000 of 
our useful citizens are serving as employees of the Government. 
On no ground whatsoever can such conditions be defended. They 
should be corrected without delay. They are of unmixed evil 
in a day’ when one of the chief motives that actuate every 
builder of an industrial workshop throughout the land is the 
adoption of such devices and plans as wiil most insure the 
safety and health of the employees. Our Government in the 
administration of the post office has grown careless and thought- 
less upon this subject to a degree altogether without justifica- 
tion. It demands correction. 

WASHINoTON, D. C., February 14, 1916. 


Mr. PETER F. TAGUE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: In behalf of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
I desire to thank 4 — for the assistance you rendered as a member of 
the House Post Office and Post Roads Committee in having incor- 

rated into the postal appropriation bill a number of remedial legis- 
lative features of great value to the postal workers. 

You and your colleagues are to be commended for the consideration 
given the employees’ interests in making up the bill, and I trust that 
the House will accept the committec’s recommendations and thereby 
make possible the eventval enactment of these worthy features. 


EXTENSION OF COMPENSATION ACT. 


The committee has amplified the compensation for injury act to make 
it applicable to all classified civil-service employees in the Postal Service. 
This is timely and most desirable, assuring, as it does, relief in case of 
injuries or death to many employees or their dependents who are now 
excluded from the benefit of the compensation act. 

INCREASE IN LABORERS’ PAY, 

The abolishment of the $720 wage scale for laborers in favor of an 
$840 scale is to be commended. In view of the nature of the work 
performed by these laborers, an arduous, responsible work, requiring 
poo fre and mental fitness, this wage increase of $10 monthly s con- 
ceded to be rightfully bestowed. 

PRINTERS’ WAGE INCREASE. 

The bill also carries some wage increases for the printers employed 
in the post offices, bringing the compensation of these men nearer that 
paid in private employment for the same character of work. 
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REBATE FOR HOLIDAY SERVICE. 

T am aware of the keen personal interest you took in securing the 

fll to rebate ho service to clerks and 

lowing 30 d At t many empl els tg er Pg ee 
owing a reseni employees e serv. 

iri p . ived of holi 


t is fair, Just. 
day limitation wi admin: 


upon the department. 


SPECIAL CLERKS. 
The creation of a distinct “ ai clerk grade at $1,300 and at 
$1,400 is one of the most t sections in the bill for t-office 


clerks at the first-class offices. It will make a promotions to a 
particularly deserving class of employees, e skilled, experienced, 
trained clerk, whose work is so necessary to service rr Teeny AA 

For the most part I think the men who will benefit by designa- 
tion of “special clerk” and the resultant wage increase are the dis- 
tributors, the expert workers who must master intricate distribution 
schemes upon their own time, studying at home after or before office 
hours. The bulk of the mail distribution is done at night, but Congress 
has never recognized the admitted ships of this wor 
a wage or a time differential to the men performing it. a 
ment, all work performed between the hours of 6 & m. and a. m. 
should be computed on the basis of 45 minutes to the hour, thus giv- 
w a time diferential of 15 minutes to the night workers, the dis- 
tributors, who must of necessity study at home in order to maintain 
their proficiency in office work. Until the night workers are granted 

is 7 N time differential they at least should have the prefer- 
ence in the promotions to the “ clerk" grades at $1,800 and 
$1,400, providing, of course, their seniority standing and their effi- 
clency records entitle them to eligibility. 

THE DEMOTED COLLECTORS. 

Because of the pathetic features attending the demotion of many effi- 
cient collectors in the City Delivery Service from $1,200 to $1,100 and 

,000 a year ago, the determination of the committee to restore these 
workers to th rightful salary grades and to prevent a recurrence 
of the pagoy has created a profound impression in the service. The 
view of the employees has been that the department misinterpreted 
the classification law in establishing a $1,000 grade for collectors. If 
such a salary distinction could be made for collectors, many other 
distinctions. such as stamp clerk, 2 clerk, money-order clerk, and 
a hundred other designations, could be made, each one graded in salar: 
to suit the whim of the official making the distinction. In ordering 
the restoration of the demoted collectors the committee has in effe 
interpreted the classification law of 1907 to prevent an administrative 
official in future from redi efficient workers by creating salary 
distinctions not contemplated by Congress. 

Last February, when the department first started to demote the col- 
leetors, President 3 of the American Federation of Labor, Rep- 
resentative BUCITANAN of Illinois, and I had a conference with Post- 
master Genearl Burleson, during which this matter was discussed. 

on of the Postmaster General a statement of facts was 
o him. I am inclosing a copy of this statement for your 


careful perusal. 
“ Fesrvary 28, 1915. 
Hon. A. 8. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: At the conference you accorded the . F. Spe on February 
18 it was that we submit a statement of facts concerning the 
reduction of salaries of letter carriers and post-office clerks throughout 
the country by the department. 

“The facts are: In the operation of the recently inaugurated economy 
policy the salary es of the clerks and the carriers in various cities 
are being reclassified in accordance with their working assignments and 
in disregard of length of service or efficiency, both of which elements 
enter into the classification law enacted by Congress to govern the 

romotion of postal employees, resulting in wage reductions of $100 or 
200 annually to many faithful workers. 
“The situation in 


livery service. 
of clerks whose duties were considered less arduous than others were 
also notified that a reduction of salary would be effective at once. No 
charges of inefficlency were brought against these men—they were hap- 
less victims of the arbitrary, rigid line of demarkation the department 
is making not between the efficient and the inefficient but between men 
of equal worth who happen to be ass to different tasks, tetween 
which the classification law makes no tinction. 

“That the department can reduce the salary of an smploree who 
falls below the standard of efficiency or for purposes of di mune: there 
ean be no doubt; but we deny the department’s right to establish unau- 
thorized titles or wage distinctions not contemplated by Congress nor 
authorized by law, and thereby reducing automati the salaries 
of employees by arbitrary assignment and without r for seniority 
or Der efficiency—the only two elements recogn! by the classifica- 
tion law. 

“The appropriation by Congress for the Postal Service from which 
the salaries of these men who have suffered reductions are being d 
makes no mention of the titles ‘collectors’ or ‘ distributors.’ on- 

provided $44,470,000 for the payment of clerks and various desig- 
nated supervisory employees; and for pay of letter carriers at offices 
already established, including substitutes for letter carriers absent 
without , and for the promotion of 75 per cent of the letter carriers 
in first-c post offices m the fifth to the sixth grade and for the 
omotion of 75 per cent of the letter carriers in second-class offices 
Fom the fourth to the fifth grade, city delivery service, 837,700,000.“ 

“The present classification law, enacted by Congress in 1907, and 
1 amended, which governs the promotions of clerks and car- 
riers, provides in substance as follows: t clerks and carriers shall 

be classified in five grades; that appointments shall be made to 
* grade—$800 per annum—and that promotions (based on efficiency) 
shall be made successively yearly to the fifth grade—$1,100—in first- 


lowest 


class offices. Promotions from $1,100 n 
8 yas to $1,200 are dependent upon 
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must neces- 
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reduced ran compensation unless charges in writing are pre- 
The provisions of the act of Congress, ugust 24, 


ferred him. 
1912, eee this fact. 


No written e have been preferred agalnst the Chicago letter 
carriers avering that they are inefficient. Ne such charges 9 — be 
substantiated. These exactly the same char- 


men are still 8 
acter of service as last year, when their great efforts to aid the Post 
Office Department in earning a $3,600,000 surplus recelved your hearty 
commendation. 

“With inadequate equipment they are daily collecting mail and de- 
livering parcel post; they are c ed with the added responsibility of 
nr money on c. o. d. Aeg ; they are abroad in the crowded 
streets of a great city contending against weather and traffic difficulties ; 
oe must adhere, without the deviation of a minute, to a schedule 
which admits of no delay without disarran, all the closely corre- 
lated functions of the mail service. The work and the responsibility of 
— . you kow, the h 3 8 are 

4 n proper ormance de e prompt d teh 
and subsequent delivery cf. ‘all mail, as si 8 atte 

“ These collectors, it is true, are for the most part men of somewhat 
advanced years, but yet of ripe experience. They are ideally fitted for 
the work, performing the duties probably better young and restive 
men could. The alternative of accepting a wage reduction or accepting 
a transfer into the delivery service—to sents take up the work from 
which most of them duated years before—has been given them. 
But with this alternative is coupled the unkind suggestion, the veiled 
threat, that a failure as a delivery carrier might result in permanent 
1 from the service for inefficiency. Under this coercion many 
collectors have signed letters accepting a $200 reduction in their salaries, 
thus relieving the department of the necessity of filing charges of inefili- 
ciency. For fear of losing all they have, they have, under duress, ac- 
cepted a wage reduction of 9 or of 16 per cent. 

“If the delivery of letters or the distribution of letters requires a 
higher order of intelligence than mail collecting or routine clerical 
work, it would seem the part of wisdom to pay the man doing this higher 

of work an increased wage rather than drag the men not assigned 
to these tasks down to a lower scale of pay. We eve this is in accord 
with your ideas that the workers, both in and out of the Postal Service, 
are htfully entitled to every N e to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living conditions. A reduced wage scale for a portion of the 
postal workers affects adversely the whole service. It lowers the stand. 
ard, must impair the efficiency, and renders more difficult your task of 
economically administering the postal affairs of the Nation. No amount 
of driving, speeding up, or rigorous su ision, expensive in itself, can 
exact the amount of work from a $1, collector that a better-paid man 
will render ably, willingly, freely, loyally. 

“ We realize the department is confronted with the necessity of cur- 
cating expenditures, owing to the falling off in tal revenues. If this 
curtailment must take the form of salary reductions, and if the depart- 
ment to effect economies can establish arbitrarily wage distinctions not 
authorized by Congress, we respectfully suggest a new classification for 

tmasters in first-class offices where the salari $3,000 


st years 
toward aiding qo in placing the department upon its present Pigh lane 
his thought is su un- 


‘our e p 

5 per cent of the postmasters 
were to die to-night, and I failed to appoint their successors, it would 
impair the efficiency of the Postal Service but very little.“ If the law 
governing the wages of the employees can be even temporarily disre- 
garded to effect economies, it would appear that a similar course taken 
with the postmasters’ salaries would produce better results and be in 
closer accord with your ideas. 

“Aside from the injury inflicted upon worthy employees by these 
wage reductions, and aside from the deleterious effect upon the em- 
ciency of the service, there is another reason why the Postal Service 
should refrain from curtailing the wages or hours of its force. The 
country is facing a serious unemployment problem. Members of the 
President's Cabinet and leaders in the Democratic: Party have advised 
employers not to aggravate this deplorable condition by laying off men 
from work. Employers are told that the depression is S 
it will soon be over and the country once more riding on the high wave 
of prosperity. Yet we find the largest governmental institution, the 
Postal Service, which has rightly been called the barometer of business, 
retrenching at the expense of its hardest worked, poorest paid em- 
ea This is wrong from a moral, humanitarian, and even from u 

usiness standpoint. 

“When so many employers are cooperating with labor to obviate as 
much as possible a reduction in their force and to zefrain from en- 
forci reductions in wages, there does not seem to us a justification 
for a Federal governmentai department E a diametrically oppo- 
site course as has been attempted in the Postal Service. 

“At no time in the history of the oldest employee in the Postal Serv- 
ice have the lines been drawn more tightly. rriers are overburdened 
with weighty parcels, clerks under the two-division pian are compelled 
to study twice as much at home in learning distribution schemes. 
From the lowest substitute to the highest supervisor there is little, if 


any. slack. 

“Here in the city of Washington last week high-salaried inspectors 
and expert economists stood behind the sorely tried carriers with 
watch in hand timing their movement, following them out on their 
routes to detect any evidence of a let up in the speed the department 
insists must be shown. This is not an isolated case. It has n done 
and is being done in practically every large office in the land. This 
attempt of the department to drive men beyond the limit of their 
endurance and deprive thereby other men from an Oppari of 
securing work, is not likely to aid in the restoration of prosperous 
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business conditions; neither will it make for a qualified, loyal, capable 
corps of tal workers. 

We feel that this statement of facts is sufficient to warrant the 
righting of the wrongs inflicted upon the efficient men in the ranks of 
the postal employers: and we, therefore, 9 that the 
same may recelve your early and favorable consideration and action.” 


SUPERANNUATION, 


While the postal n bill carries no legislation to take 
care of the superannuated employees, which is to be regretted, I know 
of your deep interest in this problem and I want to call your attention 
to the urgency of the need of congressional action te alleviate the 
situation confronting the aged postal workers. 

The bill you have sponsored—to retire postal employees who have 
been in the service for 25 years or more or who have reached the a: 
of 65 years, at their request, on an annul of one-half of their 
8 a worthy measure and would cer correct the dis- 
tressful condition now. existing. 

As you are aware there are two schools of thought in the civil 
service upon this question of retirement; one favoring a contributory 

lan, the other a straight retirement plan. Upon this point, however, 

ere is no division; we all agree that the men now superannuated 
should be ‘taken care of at once without contributions on their part. 
Your measure would permit this to be done. It will relieve the service 
of the superannuated men and thus relieve the administrative officials 
of the stern necessity of further demotions and dismissals. 

The department officials declare they must demote and dismiss those 
employees whose efficiency falls below the standard ulred. No ex- 
ception can lawfully be made, it is said, in favor of the men who 
have given their all to the service. They must prepare for the head- 
man’s ax. There is no ho for the men who have grown old, the 
Pepa Ae beer of 28 and years a who entered the service in the 
full bloom of a virlle young manhood, who have since that time given 
thelr brain, brawn, and substance, given everything that men in their 

ition of life have to give—thelr labor—toward the upbuilding and 
he perfection of this service. Inexorable Time, and he res none 
of us, has palsied their hands. dimmed their eyesight, and slackened 
their pace, and they are now to be shunted upon the scrapheap, 
unwept, unhonored, and unsung—the hapless victims of an overzealous 
administration and an apathetic legislative 3 

These a postal workers are not asking for charity. They have 
contribut much to the country’s welfare, although not in a open 
tacular manner that wins medals of honor from Congress. But_ it 
is these men, 35,000 post-office clerks, 32,000 city letter carriers, 22,000 
railway mali clerks, 40,000 rural carriers, working day and night in 
the endless task of keeping the Nation’s mail service performing its 
multifarious functions, who have made our Postal Service so nearly 
mechanically perfect that it tes with almost infallible accuracy, 
And the reward of those who have grown old and are growing old at 
an alarming rate is a dishonorable discharge. Congress alone has the 
ve them a reward more in keeping with the service they 


The salaries paid to postal employees 
ie a work unge 
and, 


four years or so a 
new set of officials enter at the top of the Postal ice. To them the 
old men are incumbrances; they interfere with economical administra- 
tion; and hence the danger of decapitation is ever present and will al- 
ways be imminent for the old men of the service until Congress adopts 
one of the many plans of retirement offered. Dismissing them from 
the service is at the best an evasion. They must be taken care of 
somehow. The claim of the superannuated is recognized by society in 
the form of State, municipal, fraternal, and private institutions to care 
for the aged. These worn postal workers must be ta cate of in 
some manner, ejther directly or roi be To dismiss them is in- 
humane; to retain them is unsatisfactory from an administrative view- 
point. it would be an eventual economy to provide for their retirement 
on service annuities. 

I am inclosing herewith an article from the November issue of the 
Union Postal Clerk, which tells of the case of John Perry, for 50 years 
u clerk in the San Francisco post office. This instance is but typical 
of many throughout the country: 

“JOHN PERRY, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 50 YEARS IN SERVICE. 

“When John W. Perry, istry clerk in the San Francisco post 
office, placed his time card back in the rack on the evening of October 
16, it marked the close of a half century of continuous service in the 
post office and the one ending of John Perry's actual connection 
with the service. Mr Perry has taken an extended leave of absence, 
awai in eager expectation some action on retirement legislation by 
the f coming ewe, Sagi He has no desire to attempt to continue 
longer in active service. 

“ When 4 1806 on Perry entered the San Francisco office on 
October 16, 1565, there were but 16 other employees, including the 
8 and his assistant. All the work of the office was performed 

one room. There was no train connection with the East; mail was 
received three times a month by steamer. If the steamer arrived at 
night, young Perry and the other clerks were summoned from bed by 
messenger and were required te work until the distribution was com- 
pieta: This necessitated working 20 hours continuously on some 
occasions. 

“ ‘But the old days, taken as a whole, were not so strenuous as at 

resent,’ recounts Mr. Perry. ‘For the first month's work in 
tal Service, as a neral-aeli 


Lye eer were few; the sur- 


crease from 17 men to more 1,000 employ while the receipts 
have climbed in his time from a few thousand dollars annually up to 
the four million mark. 

“Mr. Perry has worked in numerous capacities. He was a distrib- 
utor, a rallway mail clerk, a regi expert, and an executive, do 
each successive duty in a capable and conscientious manner. It wasn 
a spectacular work. The public never knew it was being done. Yet it 
was a useful and n work. For it is the knowledge and the 
skill of the John Perrys— unseen, unknown postal clerks at work 
night and day, Sundays, and holidays—that makes possible the ex- 

tious and proper d teh and receipt of the Nation's mail. 


“Old Father Time—inexorable 


time call a no 
favorite with oung Perry. Jack's—he was Jack in those s exes 
became dimmed. 000 ed that 
defect. His once 5 e 

mail on the difficult Soledad 


The younger 


His fund of knowledge of the 
ice was utilized at a minimum loss of energy to himself. 
Then came a new order of things. The European war or somethi 
equally dreadful made it Imperative that the old men give way an: 
make room for the clamorous youths on the substitute lists. High de- 
e word that hereafter employees must 
h 5 ge A De a wen 7. — nos 
resp nua cter! S alive. e depart- 
ment's chief duty to the public, this was the inference taken from the 
position of the high chiefs, was to show a health ieee surplus. Let 
no John Perrys stand in the way of that duty. ntil Congress saw fit 
to recognize the need of legislation to care for the aged men who had 
given all to the service, department was under no obligations to 
show any mercy. 

Veteran clerks in Washington, D. C., the model office of the coun- 
try, were summarily dismissed. Aged mail collectors were compelled to 
accept either dismissal or a wage reduction. The old men of the sery- 
ice—the husky youths of yesterday—felt themselves on trial for their 
very lives. ohn Perry was assigned to more arduous duties—duties 
that were difficult for eyes that were dimmed and hands that shook 
after nearly a half century: of service for the Government. He pro- 
tested; he pleaded that he at least be permitted to serve out his 50 
years of service without suffering the ignominy of being dismissed. His 
pleas were heeded. 

“On October 16, 1915 
than ‘young Jack’ of 1 


gen 
“ Easier duties were found for him. 
Postal 


“old man’ Perry, physically much different 
wrayped his skull cap and his apron in 


a newspaper, recorded time of departure, said good-by to his cob 
leagues, and walked out of the office—and robably out of the service 
that he entered 50 years previous. He left behind him an unblemished 


“Mr. Perry is hopeful that the next Congress will come to his rescue 
with some form of retirement legislation for the civil-service veterans. 
We all share the hope. In the midst of the present hysteria over war 
preparedness our national tors could probably find time to show 
some recognition for the heroes of ce—the diligent, faithful, worthy 
John Perrys, whose efforts have so ly contributed to the upbuilding 
of, the t service of the United States.” 

T viso wish to call your thoughtful attention to this account of a 
9 * carrier who was forced to resign after 43 years of meri- 
orlous service: 


[From the Chicago Tribune. 


“Carnes THe MAIL 43 Years, THEN TAGGED Too OLD’—JOHN JACOB- 
son Taag GIVEN HARDEST ROUTES IN CITY, QUITS WHEN His SALARY 
Is Cur. 


Manx years ago, when Chicago had only 43 mall carriers, the United 
States Post Office authorities demonstrated alertness to increase 
the Margene Sh their department by giving oung John Jacobson the 
hardest route in the city. In those days t st office was in the 
ppm of the old Presbyterian Church at Harrison and Wabash 

venues, 

“There were no elevators or mail chutes, and the carriers had to 
climb the stairs: Young Jacobson was the and the most active 
of the entire force. He was given the route which included the tallest 
8 then in Chicago. just one block, in Monroe Street, be- 
. Ss mi — 5 Dearborn, young Jacobson climbed 82 flights of stairs 

ve es daily. 

“That be was efficlent was evidenced by the fact that as bigger build- 
ings went up and the business of the town changed from one street to 
another Jacobson was shifted so that he still had the routes demand- 
ing the most stamina. When elevators came and buildings were 
doubled in height Jacobson was given these routes. With the advent 
of the skyscrapers the carrier system of carrying was changed so that 
one man was assigned to a bull > 


“HB’S NOT A CARRIER NOW. 


“At present some buildings have several carriers. John Jacobson, 

however, is not one of them. Last March the Post Office Departmen 

ever watchful to maigtain its efficiency, shifted Jacobson again. I 

was done to test the efficlency of Jacobson, who was finishing f — 
year as a substitute and a carrier. 

“ He was given a route embracing eight blocks in a section of Austin 
where few sidewalks have been built. e had been accustomed to hard 
work for 43 years and he said nothing. He walked the route twice 
each day. Then, on March 14 he was 20 minutes late in reporting for 
duty. e says it was the first time he had been tardy in 43 years. He 
later discovered that his tardiness had cost him 20 demerits—one de- 
merit for each minate. 


WASHINGTON GETS REPORT. 


“One week later he received a copy of a letter which had been sent 
to the Postmaster General at Washington. The letter, signed by Post- 
master D. A, Campbell, in follows : 

„be attention of the 8 is respectfully invited to the case 
of Carrier John Jacobson, o delivery division, assigned to the main 
post office, whose roster follows: 

„Date of birth, December 17, 1846. 

“* Birthplace, Sweden. 

“*Color, white. 

„Previous occupation, none. 

Date of a pointment, December 1, 1873: 

„Roster title, carrier. 

“* Salary, $1,200. 

The superintendent of delivery, in a report to this office, states 
that . o advanced age of Mr. Jacobson and infirmities resu 
therefrom he is not capable of carrying an average district, and that 
has been necessary to lay out a at bce district for bim to keep him 


within the eight-hour It 
we of delive 
from $1,200 


In view of the facts as stated, the superintendent 
recommends that the salary of John Jacobson be reduced 

to $1,000, to take effect April 15, in which recommendation this office 
concurs.’ 


2546 


* THEN JACOBSON QUITS. 


“Mr. Jacobson thought over the letter and reduction in salar: 
several months. Then, on November 23, he sent the following 
to Postmaster General Burleson: 

Dan Sin: After 43 years of service as mail carrier in the Chicago 
post office my salary has n reduced from $1,200 to $1,000. The only 
charge being 20 demerits for reporting late. 

„Since above date I have been transferred to Austin statio 
“ making 5 „ as my record will show, on a district heretofore hel 
by a $1,200-a-year man. 

„It this be the reward of faithful service to the Government for 
43 years, I respectfully tender my re ation to you, Mr. Postmaster 
General, to take effect at the close of day on November 30, 1915, and 

ay due tribute to those of you who may serve the Government honestly, 
= ana and loyally for many years only to be subjects of ostracism 

e end, 

I ask in conclusion that you continue to give your thought and 
efforts to an early solution of this momentous question of retirement 
for superannuat postal workers. From the experience gained in 
your home State of Massachusetts, where the problem has n met 
and legislation enacted, you know that from a humane, as well as a 
strictly business, view the aged men of the Postal Service should be 
given the relief they are ng and to which they are justly entitled. 

With sincere appreciation of your interest and activity, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 


for 
etter 


TuHos. F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. 3 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in the RECORD a 
communication from the State Department relative to the bill 
to reimburse parties who contributed money to pay the ransom 
of Miss Ellen M. Stone, the American missionary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
for the purposes indicated. IS there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PAIGE]. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, my colleague 
[Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts] has pictured the trials, per- 
plexities, and inconveniences experienced by the people in his 
district, and lest my constituents, who have suffered as much, if 
not more, by the changes in the rural-mail delivery, should feel 
that their complaints were not made known at this time I de- 
sire to cite a few instances of how the changes have worked in 
my district. And let me say, in passing, that the letter from 
the department placed in the Recorp by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Moon], for whom I have a high 
regard, not only for his ability, experience, and earnest desire, 
as he views it, to frame a bill that shall be alike fair and 
equitable to both the Government and the people it serves, is mis- 
leading in this respect, if it is intended to show a list of the 
towns affected by the changes in the rural mail service, as 
nine towns in my district that are affected do not appear in 
the list at all. It is not the difference in the distances covered 
by the different rural mail routes that has caused the trouble, as 
I shall show, but, rather, the changing of routes caused by it. In 
making the changes the routes may not be materially length- 
ened, but they have been changed so that many who before 
these changes went into effect had been satisfactorily served 
have been incommoded, and I desire here and now to call the 
attention of the committee to a few out of the many complaints 
I have received. 

I represent a congressional district that includes 48 towns 
and 2 cities. Most of these towns are agricultural commu- 
nities and many of them are served by rural routes that start 
from the cities or the larger towns, while in others the rural 
routes haye their origin in the post offices at the centers of 
these several villages, Since last November my congressional 
mail has been made up largely of letters expressing the great 
dissatisfaction with conditions brought about by the elimination 
of long-established routes and the readjustment of routes with 
others. Some are deprived of delivery service, or, if they have 
it at all, they are forced to go anywhere from a few hundred 
fect to a mile and a half to get their mail. Others have gone 
back to the box system, as they do not care to have their mail 
left by a carrier at a point a long distance from their houses 
and where there is nobody within a reasonable distance to see 
that it is not taken by somebody to whom it does not belong. 

The manner in which some of the changes were arranged in 
the district seems most unreasonable. Here is one case that 
occurred. A change was made on amended route No. 1 from 
the Westminster post office, whereby the carrier was com- 
pelled to go a distance of 4,615.2 feet—almost a mile—and 
return, making altogether a distance of a mile and three- 
quarters in order to serve two families; while on the Hub- 
bardston route, which is-also in my district, they cut off the 
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carrier from going about 600 feet less than the above-mentioned 
distance in the Westminster case cited, and a retrace of the 
same distance, where he seryed 21 families. And yet, accord- 
ing to information given out by the post-office authorities, all 
of these proposed changes were inspected before they were 
put into operation. The work was done very inefficiently. 

Rural route No. 1, from the Gardner post office, was laid 
out by the new arrangement to run over what is known as 
the Partridgeville Road. I am told by those living in that vicin- 
ity that there are many days in the course of a year when 
this road is absolutely impassable. Residents in that section 
never think of resorting to its use, except in the dry season; 
and yet the orders given out by the Post Office Department 
when these changes were made laid the route out so that the 
carrier must traverse this road each week day. 

As an instance of how carefully the old routes must have 
been investigated I want to read a letter from a patron of 
the rural route in East Brookfield. I read: 

East BROOKFIELD, Mass., January 10, 1916. 


Hon, CALVIN D. PAIGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Yours of the 6th instant received to-day, and in reply would say this 
route was previously served by horses, and during my residence of 
seven years I never failed to receive AA daily mail until this change. 
The two weeks I spoke of were unsatisfactory, for the reason that no 
plans had been made to deliver when an auto could not be used and 
the carrier had not any way to deliver. I do not think we should suffer 
in our service because the carrier did not have a horse. 

When they made these changes they reversed the route, making the 
first deliveries on the other end, which was bad enough, but, in addi- 
tion, they added 3 miles of the worst road in town in the winter and 
spring, and which has very little travel. This 3 miles gives delivery 
to four houses in the winter, and to reach them the carrier has more 
than a mile to go past Quaboag Lake, where it drifts badly every storm, 
and when the spring freshets come it is nearly impassable. If this 
stretch of road was given to the Brookfield man, he would reach all 
four houses and save 2 miles of the route. I think a rearrangement 
would save distance for this carrier and give us_better service. I do 
not know why they changed the route anyway. I came here from the 
city and bought this farm, because I knew I — rie a morning de- 
livery; and then to have it arbitrarily changed, thout any known 
reason, so that I get my newspapers at night, hits me a hard blow. 
In good weather and the roads in good order the carrier can get here 
from 12 noon to 1 p. m., but many days it is 2 and 3 o'clock or later. 
He is trying to cover the route with his auto and one horse now, but if 
his horse gets a little thinner the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals will get him sure. ~ 

When it gets so that the United States of America has to give rotten 
service just to save a little money, and then a Democratic Congress 
spends more money than any other ever did, it is time something was 
done. I am a Republican, and voted for Wilson, but if the Lord will 
forgive me this time, I will never do it again. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Very truly, yours. 
— z Harry G. Ives. 

P. S—If you desire, I can send you any amount of names of dis- 
satisfied patrons on this route and others. Some have discontinued 
their boxes on account of poor service. H. d. 1 


I tried in vain to secure a rearrangement of the route in 
Brookfield upon which Capt. Horace B. Parker lives. A lib- 
erally signed petition was forwarded to the department, together 
with a map showing the territory to be served, and later on a 
request was made for a temporary order that would allow the 
carrier to deliver the mail to these patrons who petitioned, but 
no replies were received by the petitioners for a period of 
almost three months, when I succeeded in getting a decision to 
the effect that the petition could not be granted. It meant an 
addition of 2} miles net to an auto route, and Capt. Parker, one 
of the petitioners, informed me in his letter that his postage 
bill was more than $100 per annum, as he is connected with the 
pay department of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, and has 
a vast amount of correspondence, in the dispatch of which he was 
seriously interfered with by the ruling of the department. The 
firm of Parker Bros., large fruit growers, and large mail re- 
ceivers and dispatchers, were also affected by this ruling, as 
were many families. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman was speaking of complaints 
and about people being inconvenienced by these changes? 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts, Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it not true that there have been a number 
of extensions of rural service in the gentleman's State? Would 
he not call the attention of the people and of the House to those 
extensions of the Rural Mail Service to people who had not had 
it before? 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. I have received no commenda- 
tions as to that service. Mine are all complaints, 
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Mr. BORLAND. I will call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that in the hearings it is developed that 167 routes have 
been extended. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. That is not in my district. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is in the State of Massachusetts that 
the gentleman represents. There were 167 extensions of rural 
mail. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Perhaps the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Bortanp], who was last inquiring of the gentleman, re- 
ferred to the extensions of routes that made them too long for 
the carriers to serve them. I have a number of extensions of 
that kind in my own State. 

Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts. Yes. One of the most inex- 
cusable changes was that made at Jefferson, an important 
manufacturing village in the town of Holden, where, by reason 
of excellent train service between Boston, Northampton, and 
Worcester, and with an electric line running direct to Jeffer- 
son from the latter city, the people of that busy village had long 
enjoyed excellent mail service. The electric cars from Worces- 
ter run hourly, while half a dozen trains pass within a short 
distance of the post office each day to and from Boston and 
Northampton, and yet the department declared it to be the part 
of wisdom to change the route so as to have the mail delivered 
by the carrier from the Rutland post office, 8 miles away, and 
the outgoing mails sent from there also, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Rutland post office was much less favorably situ- 
ated with reference to the railroad than Jefferson. Any person 
acquainted with the situation would not hesitate a moment in 
declaring Jefferson much superior to the Rutland office as a 
distributing point for the operation of the rural service, but 
the department announced otherwise in a letter to me, in which 
it was stated that it was thought that route No. 1 from Jeffer- 
son could be dispensed with, and the patrons could be provided 
“by an extension of the service from Rutland, a presidential 
office, believed to be capable of providing a more satisfactory 
service than is possible through an office of the fourth class at 
Jefferson.” 

The number of mails received and dispatched from the Rut- 
land office daily was not to be compared with the number re- 
ceived and dispatched from Jefferson, even though the latter 
was only a fourth-class office, and the confusion of changing 
the addresses of patrons of the old route raised a general pro- 
test that was far-reaching, * 

Two routes were combined at Ashby, making the new rou 
28.7 miles in length, but omitting some patrons who had been 
served by the rural service previously, and I am credibly in- 
formed that as late as the first of the current month it had been 
found as the result of the experiment that it is next to impos- 
sible for the carrier to cover the route and get around to the 
post office at Ashby in time for the mail which he has collected 
to leave the office the same day it is received, a condition which 
it appears to me is entirely unfair to the residents of that town. 
I am informed that the carrier reports to the office at 8 a. m., 
and that the only way he can avoid coming back to the office so 
late as to necessitate the mail lying over in the office until the 
day following its collection is for him to employ his wife to 
88 him, as the outgoing mail leaves the Ashby post office at 
5.30 p. m. 

As the result of the change at Ashby, two routes in which 
the carriers were fairly paid, and in the success of which they 
were personally interested, have been made into one that has 
required all the way from 103 hours to 12} hours to cover, the 
average time for the month of January having been 11 hours 
and 10 minutes. The one carrier now employed is obliged to 
keep another horse and wagon, and as compensation for this 
investment and for the board of his horse he receives from 
Uncle Sam the munificent sum of $4 per month more than he 
formerly received under the former arrangement. At the 
Ashby office the substitute is the wife of the regular carrier, 
and in order that the route might be properly covered this 
woman has tried, but without much success, to help out the 
unfortunate situation produced by these rearrangements of 
routes in that town. 

The people living in the rural sections of the district I rep- 
resent resent the changed conditions. Moreover, the changes 
have impaired the efficiency of the service. These people living 
in the country districts want rural free delivery; they want it 
regularly, and they want it as promptly as the train service 
in their respective localities will permit; they want the car- 
riers well paid for the work, and they want them to have rea- 
sonable hours; they pay their share toward the running ex- 
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penses of the Government, and they are entitled to reasonable 
post-office service. 

I believe one of the greatest assets this country can have is a 
contented rural population, and no one agency has contributed 
so much toward that end as has the Rural Free Delivery Service 
as it was formerly operated. 

The Ashby route, to which I have alluded, might be covered, 
as it now exists for seven or eight months of the year, with an 
automobile, but even then horses must be kept or hired for use 
the other months of each year. As it is now, many people who 
live on the routes, and who were formerly served directly, 
have to go from half a mile to a mile and a half to the corners 
of crossroads in order to get their mail, instead of having it left 
at their door, as was the case under former conditions. 

In view of the changes made in the Westminster and Hub- 
bardston routes, which I have recently alluded to, where the 
carrier was made to go nearly a mile and three-quarters to 
serve two families, while another was prevented from going 
a mile and a half to serve 21 families, I want to show the 
absurdity of some of these unreasonable alterations in routes, 
and in order to do so I am going to incorporate a letter I re- 
ceived from one person who was affected. It is one of those 
pathetic appeals that all of you have doubtless received, and 
it shows how, by a little scientific management, many families 
who formerly had their mail delivered, and who are now being 
deprived of that service, might well be accommodated: 


GARDNER, Mass., December d, 1915. 


Hon. CALVIN D. PAIGE, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Drar Str: Will you kindly help me out of this difficulty in taking 
away our mail delivery. I live on what is termed Happy Hollow Road— 
the William Shaw place. We came here through the advice of the doc- 
tors in the Massachusetts General Hospital. I am the breadwinner, 
depending wholly upon the parcel post and the United States mail for 
or One-eighth of a mile would cover the distance both ways in 
order to give us mail, and only one stop, as the neighbors would use my 
box. Everything would be in readiness, thus saving any delay. Havin; 
chronic neuritis myself I am unable to go out but little in cold apa 
inclement weather. We are expecting that my husband will be obliged 
to go back to the hospital at almost any time. Mr. Parce, please do 
op us out in this all-important matter. I refer you to the postmaster 

ardner. 


Very ‘respectfully, 
at Mrs. T. W. THORPE. 

Here is a concrete example of a case where an urban family 
had gone to the country in the hopes of better health for the 
husband, and with rural free delivery coming to their door 
each day the family felt it could still be in touch with the world, 
when suddenly, as in the twinkling of an eye, all this was cut 
off, and the wife, herself obliged to use care in order that her 
own health should not be jeopardized, is left to walk to the near- 
est point to which the mail is delivered under the new arrange- 
ment or be dependent upon some kind neighbor to bring it when 
an opportunity afforded. 

I received a petition late in November from 679 persons who 
received mail on route No. 1 in Rutland, where is located a 
Massachusetts State sanatorium, a route on which, according 
to the figures when the mail was last counted, showed that 20,181 
pieces of mail were delivered and 5,572 collected; that the 
weight of those delivered was 5,508 pounds, and of those col- 
lected 423 pounds. I found upon investigation that where—up 
to the time the changes were made—the people on this route had 
been receiving their mail in the morning, the bulk of them who 
were located at the sanatorium were not getting their mail until 
late in the afternoon. I also learned that as a result of the 
change there was no substitute carrier on route No. 2, and that 
the regular carrier on this route was assigned to deliver all of 
the heavy pieces of mail on route No. 1; that he was working 
from 7.30 a. m. until 7 p. m. and was covering 314 miles per day, 
and that the mail he collected on either route 1 or route 2 could 
not leave the Rutland post office until 9.11 the following day 
after its collection. ‘The embarrassment occasioned by the 
change on route 1 was working disastrously to the interests of 
the officials and patients at the sanatorium, as the former who 
were dependent to a great extent upon supplies from Boston 
could not get a letter from that city until late in the afternoon, 
and if it required immediate reply they would either be forced 
to carry the reply to the post office a mile or more distant or 
wait until the carrier came the following afternoon, and then 
the letter would lie in the post office until the following morn- 
ing, this making three days from the time they got the letter to 
the time when their reply started for Boston. 

This route was apparently so objectionable it was readjusted, 
the time of delivery being reversed. A similar condition existed 
at North Rutland where there is a mill and where the business 
letters of the firm under the new arrangement did not reach the 
office until late in the afternoon. This route was also rearranged 
satisfactorily. 
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A petition signed by practically every patron of what was 
formerly route No. 1 of the Pratts Junction route in the town 
of Sterling received no consideration at the hands of the de- 
partment beyond a statement to the effect that only a few per- 
sons affected by the change would be obliged to change the loca- 
tion of their boxes and but few instances where the post- office 
address will be affected, as the routes from Lancaster and 
Leominster have been arranged so as to require the carrier on 
both of these routes to proceed direct to Pratts Junction and 
there receive from the postmaster mail addressed to patrons of 
the discontinued route.” 

Pratts Junction is about halfway between the Lancaster and 
Leominster offices referred to, and the post office at Pratts 
Junction was less than 200 feet from the station and was pre- 
sided over by the station agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, the depot being just across the road from 
the post office. The Pratts Junction route had long been in op- 
eration, having been one of the first established in Massachu- 
setts, and as a result of the change the postmaster at Pratts 
Junction sent in his resignation, as he felt he could not longer 
curry on the office. Since that resignation went into effect I 
understand one examination has been held, with no appli- 
eants, and that another has been ordered. It seems hardly 
probable, however, that anybody will care to assume the office 
with the conditions as they are, as the former postmaster owns 
the building in which the post office is located, and there is no 
other suitable structure in the vicinity, and this will mean that 
the 79 families, numbering 285 persons, who formerly had their 
post-office address at Pratts Junction will now be forced to 
change the same to Lancaster or Leominster. Some of them, of 
course, by the readjustment are not being served at all and 
others at great inconvenience, as they have to travel various 
distances to get the mail which up to the time of the change 
was delivered directly to their homes. 

The rural route at Petersham was discontinued by the new 
arrangement, the North Dana route having been extended some 
8 miles, cutting out Petersham and making the distance for the 
North Dana carrier about 33 miles, which distance, I am 
credibly informed by some of the people living on the route, 
can not be covered by team service six days in a week, and 
surely not in the winter season over the New England hills. 
Early in December last autos had to be taken out of service on 
the roads covered by the North Dana carrier, and that made it 
necessary to transport the mails by teams. I understand that 
the carrier on that route was only able to make the entire trip 
on one day of six working days during the week of December 
18 last, while some of the patrons received no mail service for 
four days of that week. 

Last June the department decided to abolish the post office 
at North Leominster, which village is one of the most important 
parts of the city of Leominster, in the third Massachusetts con- 
gressional district. This office had been in existence for more 
than 50 years, and it served the George W. Wheelwright 
Paper Co., a large concern employing several hundred hands; 
Merriam, Hall & Co., manufacturers of bedroom furniture; 
Harrison & Co., leather manufacturers; the Ehnwood Poultry 
Farm (Inc.), who do a large amount of business by mail; Louis 
M. Newhall, whose business six months of the year is the second 
largest handled at the old office, and thousands of people who 
worked for the above concerns and who lived in the vicinity of 
the North Leominster office. I went to North Leominster and 
investigated the conditions and found that the office served a 
large number of people; that it was almost an indispensable 
thing for the people of that section of the city to have it in 
operation ; and that the manufacturers and the employees would 
be put to great inconvenience by being served from the Leo- 
minster post office proper. I appealed to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General asking for a stay in the order for an in- 
vestigation and review of the case, but all to no avail, as I was 
informed by the department that the sum of $435 would be saved 
annually by the change. 

Matters have worked out just as anticipated at the time. 
The patrons who were formerly served by the carriers from the 
North Leominster office and who had enjoyed for 12 years be- 
fore its abolition two deliveries a day are now receiving, under 
the new arrangement of sending the carriers from the Leo- 
minster office, only two deliveries each day, while the ground 
covered by the carrier from the Leominster center office is not 
as great as that which was covered by the carriers from the 
old North Leominster office, undoubtedly because of the fact 
that the carrier has to take out the time consumed to make the 
trip from the Leominster office to the North Leominster section, 
and back again, a distance of 3 miles. I am credibly informed 
that people who formerly were served by the old North Leo- 


minster office got their mail from one to three hours earlier 
than they do under the new arrangement, while people living 
at the termini of the two former delivery routes have been 
forced to give their residence as Fitchburg, although they are in 
fact residents of Main Street, Leominster, which change causes 
no end of confusion, inasmuch as these people are supposed by 
correspondents to live in the city where their mail is addressed, 
and the city of Fitchburg is a separate municipality from the 
city of Leominster, bordering on one part of the latter city, 
These same people now have to rely upon the rural service, 
where they previously had two free city deliveries, Some 
former patrons, rather than subject themselves to the delays 
occasioned by the change, have their mail left at the drug 
store at North Leominster and call for it themselves. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad main line passes directly 
through North Leominster, within a stone’s throw of the former 
North Leominster post office, and it is the chief mail line 
through that section of Massachusetts, The Leominster center 
post office from which these people are served is almost 3 
miles distant, and teams have to be hired to take the early 
morning mail, soon after 5 o'clock every morning, from the 
North Leominster depot to the Leominster post office, and car- 
riers sent for it at other times of the day. All of the mail for 
the North Leominster section thus has to make an extra 5-mile 
trip on the arrival of each mail before it can be put into de- 
livery. I am told by some of these manufacturers that they 
have many important letters and invoices which must be 
mailed late in ie afternoon of each business day, and which 
they were formerly able to get out when they had the North 
Leominster office without the slightest trouble or inconvenience, 
but which now either have to lay over until the following day, 
or have to be taken by them to the Leominster center office, 
which is exceedingly inconyenient and at times impossible. 
The Wheelwright Co., above alluded to, inform me that before 
the substation was abolished they had their business mail at 
their office by 7.30 each morning, ready for distribution, and 
their afternoon mail by 4 o'clock. They now receive their 
mail an hour after the time they formerly received it when 
there was a post office at North Leominster, as the mail carrier 
does not reach the plant until after 9, and sometimes nearer 10, 
under the new arrangement. The mail which they were accus- 
tomed to receive at the North Leominster office at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon, even if it reaches the Leominster center office as 
early as it formerly reached the mill office, can not be delivered 
at their office until 5, which is the closing time of business. 

Certainly, any such change as was brought about at North 
Leominster was shortsighted and ill advised, and resulted in 
serious impairment of the mail facilities of several thousand 
people, to say nothing of retarding the efficiency of several 
manufacturing plants upon the existence of which that section 
of the city largely depends. It is difficult to discover upon what 
basis the department could have worked in this instance, for 
the saving effected is in no sense commensurate with the im- 
pairment of the mail service in that section. 

The changes in Leominster are not confined to the North 
Leominster office. I am in receipt of a letter from a resident 
of that city who has lived there 25 years, stating that since the 
Sterling route, a rural route, has been discontinued, and part 
of it has been added to rural route No. 1 from the Leominster 
office the patrons have enjoyed (?) a ragtime schedule. They 
do not blame the carrier in any way, as he is forced to cover 
80 miles a day with a horse. “ We receive our mail all times of 
the day, and sometimes not for one or two days, which never 
happened before the change,” writes my correspondent. 

From Charlton, North Brookfield, and other parts of my dis- 
trict come reports of just such conditions as I have described, 
until it seems as if the rural free delivery in our section of the 
country had lost its former efficiency, a result of this condition 
existing in the rural mail service in the third Massachusetts 
congressional district that has caused more dissatisfaction than 
any one thing that has occurred; and if it is proposed to change 
the rural routes as they were before these changes were made 
or to provide satisfactory service to this populous section of 
Massachusetts it will carry comfort and hope to many desery- 
ing people who are deserving of service equal to that enjoyed 
by any people under like conditions. 

In closing let me say that I can not agree fully with the rest 
of the Post Office Committee that the space basis for carrying 
the mails on the railroads is the most equitable that could be 
devised, notwithstanding that the bill gives to the railroads of 
the country some $3,000,000 more than the old rate; but I will 
not discuss that feature of the bill at this time. [Applause.] 

I ask leave to extend my remarks, and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the 
gentleman yielded back? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has yielded back seven 
minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grrest] 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grist] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, the post-office business of the 
United States Government is the biggest business in America, 
public or private. Like the growth of our country, the growth 
of this business has been marvelous. The first appropriation 
by Congress for the full support of the Post Office Department 
was in 1887, 79 years ago. Prior to that year Congress appro- 
priated only in the event of a deficit and for the amount of 
that deficit. The entire appropriation for the year 1837 was 
$8,500,000. The pending appropriation bill carries $320,000,000. 
It is well described by my colleague [Mr. Sreenerson] as the 
largest appropriation bill ever introduced into the American 
Congress. This vast sum is for the maintenance and extension 
of this great business, and the appropriation and expenditure 
of so large an amount of money well warrants the concern and 
attention of Members of this body. General features of this 
bill have been ably and fully presented by my committee col- 
leagues, and I shall refer only to a few matters that now seem 
pertinent for presentation. 

In his opening remarks, outlining the provisions of the pend- 
ing measure, Judge Moon, chairman of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, said: 

The committee is satisfied that there has been sufficient experiment 
in the village delivery ce. The sum of $200,000 has been appro- 
priated heretofore for several sessions for experiments. The experi- 
ments have proven not only very successful but very beneficial to the 
villages. have brought about an improvement in the lighting of 
the towns an improvement in the pavements and sidewalks, and 
better conditions generally; and the committee now have an amend- 
ment striking out the word “e: imental,” so as to make this service 
a continuous service like any other service connected with the depart- 
ment. We have not, however, for this fiscal year raised the amount 
beyond $200,000. 

I wish to refer more at length to this matter, and will en- 
deavor to bring down to date the facts and development of this 
unique service. 

The so-called town and village mail delivery is now in opera- 
tion in 184 cities, boroughs, and villages of this country. It is 
admittedly a pronounced success. The paragraph in the bill 
referring to it is as follows: 

For village delivery service in towns and villages ha t offices 
of the second or third class, $200,000. ž vne por 

During the past sessions of Congress departmental influences 
endeavored to suppress this service, but both the House and the 
Senate wisely determined upon the continuance of the appro- 
priation, because Congressmen had made personal inquiries and 
found that the experimental mail delivery was a success; that 
it had been of great civic and commercial benefit to the towns; 
and that increased postal receipts had generally resulted. 

This village mail delivery service, as it is called, accommodates 
people who do not have city delivery or rural delivery. As an 
intermediate service it removes the discrimination which has 
naturally developed against people in towns of less than 10,000 
population, which have second and third class post offices, where 
patrons must go to the post office to deposit or secure mail. The 
third-class oftices have annual gross postal receipts of $1,900 to 
$8,000, and the second-class offices of $8,000 to $40,000. The 
post offices in these towns return to the Government profit of 
thousands of dollars a year, and it is but just that the Govern- 
ment shall expend a small part of this profit by providing for 
the people of such towns desirable mail facilities. 

The service supplied under this appropriation has been so very 
acceptable to the patrons of the offices affected that they are 
substantially unanimous in their insistence upon its continuance. 
I am glad to say also that while in the last Congress the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General declared this service to be“ rather 
a dubious postal proposition,” he has this year, at the hearings 
before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, admit- 
ted that the service ought to be continued; that the department 
will encourage this class of delivery; and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in his annual report, also reverses his position with re- 
gard to this service, now admitting that in towns where the re- 
ceipts exceed $5,000 the “service is warranted.” 

Your Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has, 
therefore, considered that inasmuch as the service has been ex- 
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perimentally conducted for four years and proven itself to be 
successful and of undoubted public benefit and more econom- 
ically administered than either the City Delivery Service or the 
Rural Delivery Service, that the word “experimental” should 
be stricken from the paragraph. 

The section as recommended by the committee should meet 
with the approval of all who believe in extending to the public 
that expedition, certainty, and celerity of the mail service 
which the Government guaranteed the people when it assumed 
monopoly of the mail business. 

It has been suggested by those who were at one time not in 
sympathy with this service that the unit of measurement for 
the establishment of City Delivery Service be reduced from 
$10,000 to $7,500 or $5,000, and that further experiment 
with village delivery as now authorized be discontinued. Such 
action would result in the continuance of unfair discrimination, 
and would make it far more costly to serve a given number of 
towns than. would result from the operation of an intermediate 
system of mail delivery, as at present, between the City Delivery 
and Rural Delivery Systems. The average cost per carrier in the 
City Delivery Service is about $1,130 per annum. The Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General reports the average salary paid 
the 180 carriers in the village delivery service as $600 per an- 
num; hence it will be seen that even if these carriers in the towns 
were paid $720 or $840 per year the carrier cost of the service in 
the towns would be much less than it must necessarily be in 
the larger cities where the expenses of the carriers are far 
greater. 

There are 533 first-class post offices and 2,188 second-ciass 
offices in the United States. All of the first-class offices and 
1,275 second-class offices have city delivery service. Most of 
the 863 second-class offices and about 1,500 third-class offices 
have more than 1,000 population. All of these offices, as previ- 
ously stated, are profit producers, and return funds to the 
general postal revenues. The people who are patrons of such 
offices are fairly entitled to receive the benefits which are de- 
rived from modern mail delivery and collection facilities. 

In the cities, carriers deliver mail on routes having 500 to 
2,000 patrsns. On the rural routes the regulations require 
that there shall be at least 100 families, and there are usually 
from 200 to 1,000 patrons. It is therefore unreasonable to 
deprive the people in the towns of less than 10,000 population 
of a daily delivery of their mail. These people are patrons of 
post offices having gross receipts between $2,000 and $8,000, 
and a reasonable expenditure for carrier service will continue 
to return a substantial margin of profit to the general postal 
reyenues. Furthermore, the history of the Postal Service has 
shown that every wise extension of the system to benefit the 
people has resulted in an increase of postal revenues and profits. 

Estimates have been made as to the cost of extending a sys- 
tem such as the village delivery to all the towns which would be 
eligible, and the First Assistant Postmaster General in 1912 
reported that a “conservative satisfactory mail delivery at all 
second and third class offices will cost the Government ultimately 
$10,000,000 a year.” That expense would provide mail-delivery 
service for fully 15,000,000 people, and as it would require 
several years before the system could be completely extended, 
the gradual development could not become a heavy charge 
against the operating expenses. In any event the appropriation 
for this service is controlled absolutely by Congress, and can be 
increased or decreased or remain as now, as this body shall 
Will. 

As was stated in my remarks last year, not since the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Delivery Service, nearly a score of years 
ago, has the Congress authorized a postal service which carries 
such great comfort and benefits to the homes of our people as 
ean be provided by mail-delivery service in these towns. Con- 
gress has given city delivery to fully 50,000,000 people, and rural 
delivery to fully 22,000,000, at an expense of about $80,000,000 
annually, and there are numerous and sufficient reasons why 
life shall be made more comfortable and convenient for the 
millions of people who reside in our active and prosperous towns 
of less than 10,000 population. [Applause.] 

My remarks in the Recorp of February 24, 1910, April 16, 
1912, and January 16, 1914, contain considerable data favorable 
to this extension of modern mail-delivery facilities, and as a 
further evidence of proof that there is in reality as wide a pub- 
lic demand for the delivery of mail in towns of less than 10,000 
population as there is in the cities and rural-districts I have 
secured quite recently, through the courtesy of colleagues in 
this House, facts and expressions of opinion from business men 
and other prominent men who are patrons of the post offices at 
which the village mail delivery service is in operation. A 
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synopsis of these reports has been 


and, with the per- 
mission of the House, it will be included in the Recorp as a: part 
of my remarks. These reports, which Congressmen have kindly 
obtained from persons in whom they have implicit confidence, 
refer in glowing terms to the success of the experiment. They 
describe the service as a howling success,“ “decidedly bene- 


ficial to the town,” “satisfactory to a high degree,” “ greatly 
appreciated: by the people,” “ of civic and business. benefit,” and 
that “it would be going backward to have it discontinued, and 
the people would resent it.” 

Te reports, 5 briefly, are as follows: 


perman 
Piedmont, Ala., is in the pte women a of Hon. 2 6 L. 
BLACKMON, who has been greatly interested in the village mall deliv- 
service and obtained a from Mr. E. D. Meciclen. of Piedmont: 
His. correspondent states that the people want the mail delivery, 
8 as it has been of postal, business, and civic value to the 
town. Ln Seay BLACKMON, as a member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, anp en. this: service particular attention, and writes that he 
a satiated tha t £ the mail delivery system. should be continued and mate- 
a IA extended 
pe, Ariz., located in the district of Hon. Cann HAYDEN; is = town 
of 7 5000 ple; From Mayor M. ‘ongressman Harpnx 
learned. that the mail de very service had. “decidedly benefited the 
town”; that the people would oppose its discontinuance ; that a 
great many of the people who are being served would have to: go or 
send from one-half mile to a, mile or more every day: to get their mail 
if they did not have delivery.” 

Van Buren, Ark., {s 1 by Hon. Oris Winco, who has se- 
cured a report to tiie es that 8 receipts have increased about 10 
pan cent; that the town has been benefited; and that the people want 

e service continued 

Littleton, Colo., in the district represented by Hon. CHARLES Bi 
TIMBERLAKE, is a town of about a thousand people. Mr. TIMBERLAKE 
secured a. on from Mr. E. H. Albertson, who says that the postal 
receipts. at Littleton have increased since the mail delivery service was 
established; that the town: has been benefited; and that the public want 
the service continued: 

Hawkinsville, Ga., is in the congressional district of Hon, DUDLEY 
M. HueHss, who rts that the village mail delivery is a decided 
success at Hawkinsville and is a great convenience to the le there. 
In numerous communications from minent residents of wkins- 
ville there are expressed various and substantial arguments. favoring 
the continuance and extension of the village mail delivery service. The 
president of the chamber of commerce, the superintendent of the 
schools, and others prominent in the life ety the community of Hawkins- 
ville are of the bd typ cn that the village delivery is a. great convenience 
to the people and of much benefit to K: en All of the communi- 
cations give evidence of a unanimous Canana for the service. 

St. Maries; Idaho, is the only community from which a note of in- 
difference as to the value of the service was, received, the editor of a 
newspaper stating that his ee bill “had been increased by mail 
e and bs scale see no efit as a business man. 


post 


. rs in the recel 
e general conditions 


during the past couple of years, t was due to 


in the coal-mining industr: 


Homer, III., is situa “in the district of Hon. WIILfau B. Mc- 
KINLEY. Congressman McKINLEY secured from Mr. H. J. W s in- 
formation. as to the’ o) tion of the service in Homer, and it is. said 


that all the people of the town want the service pay — as they 
believe it to be of great civic and business value to the community. 
Pinckneyville, III., located in the. district of Hon. E. E. Denison, 


reports, through Mr. Dnxisox, that the mail delivery hel to increase 
the receipts of the post office, and hira the patrons of the office would 
not do without res mail-carrier service. It is reported that the mail 
delivery. enables the post-office le to increase their efficiency at the 
stamp, Monay osae and regis wind and, if the ce were 
discontinued, 58 agure more clerks in. the office and would be 
“a step in the ciency of o Post Office rtment. 


E. Cox, a member of the Post 


ckward 
Mitchell, Ind., pi ging by Hon. 
study to postal prob- 


Office Committee, who has given. nag time and 


lems, reports that the village delivery at ae a aces has a success. 

Garrett, Ind., located in the con district 3 by 
Hon. Cynvs CLINE; is a town of about 700. peop ple. Ina rt fur- 
nished 1 1 Cuine by Mr. C. B. ton it is stated th oat the 
village mail delivery has benefited the ens Br the rag agen wralg not 


be satisfied to have the system service is of 
importance to the civie and business set a ont the town; that the 
people are more than pleased with it; that it “ would’ be going back- 
ward to have it discontinued; and t and the he people would resent it.” 

Rockport, Ind., is in the trict of Hon. CHARLES: LIEB, 
and has a population of About 2700 2 7005 people. In a from. a promi- 
nent citizen, submitted through’ Mr. LIEB, it ie sta that since the 
establishment of the village ory delivery the receipts of the post 
office at Rockport have increased ahout 6 per cent; that the service has 
benefited the town, it being of importance both to the civie and business 
welfare of the community; and that the neona monks a ger be satis- 
fled to have the service discontinued. states that 
mail is now being delivered to patrons who wo) an call at the 3 
which mail otherwise would be sent to the Dead Letter Office; 


average of fro 


wa, represented by Hon. H. M. TOWNER, has a popula. 
tion ve ‘about + 100 poopie. Congressman TOWNER secured information 
concerning . ellvery service at Seymour which shows that 
it has proven beneficial to the town and that the people appreciate 


ke a 


the service. 
Coon oman Iowa, is in the congressional district 
Congressman reports tha 


Hon. FRANK Woops. The 


ed. 
McDonald, pant of 
ce of the 


ce in town: 
at possibly discontinuing 2. city mail 


to enter st an 
have never had any service in ny protest Rapids that 
— Sg eee by the citizens than the mall delivery.. —— wish — 
a permanent. 1 3 th timent 82 88 5 — 
am sure voice the r cen 
of the citizens when I say that it is the most appreciated, ie per that 
we have ever had in our community.” 
Lenox, Iowa, which is also in the congressional district of Hon. H. M. 
Towner, with a negation of about 1, reports that the 2 mail 
trons prize the service 


>; and that“ the Ameri- 
self-sustaining or not, and 


„this service will be 
i Joan, Kanu tet Sac day, comes around. mal: district: represented 
s loca e con 0 ent 

Suovss, who has: evidenced: much interest in the vil: 

service; and from: information which he has secured 

t appears that mail deliv has benefited the 

2 cable R VAa os pres disaster oe Bae 
community; an e woul , were 

ray a — aiscantinted. > = 


ee ons would be hard to recon- 
aken m them.“ 


service has 2 to increase the receipts of — 
post office at Carlisle at the rate of about from $600 to $1,000 3 
that the service has benefited and is 8 portance to bo 


would protest against a proposition to 53 > vi 
eraen. Ky., is also . Hon. W. J. Finns, and the 
t the -delivery service there “ has 


from a prominent citizen of Rus» 


has: helped to increase the 

receipts of the pont office; that it is of importance and benefit to both 

siness welfare ot the town; and t the service 

should be-maintained for the reason that it is beneficial to the city, the 
people, and the patrons of the office.’ 

Mansfield, La., a town of about 1,600 people, is situated in the on 

nee fon J. T. WATKINS. Through 


civic and 


perma- 
nent, as I do not think the people would be willing: to: be without it. 
They baye grown to look. upon 1 the 
„I 1 “that th le of Mans- 
ongressman ATENA nally assures e p eo 
field are more than: p with: the village: free: delivery cape, of which 
— 5 and See neon for its continuance.” ted — 


is situated in the district represented by Hon. 
and has a D of abont. 5.000. From Congress- 
e e eee ed that the mail 


and that most decidedly" they would not be satisfied’ to have 0 


interference with their ence. 

Mich., a town of a rae 3,000 people, is located in 
the con onal district cf oe Josep. W. Forpngy. A report on 
the mail delivery from Mr. T. Healy, a prominent citizen of rand; 
shows that within a year — — the establishment of the delivery serv- 
ice the receipts of the post office increased 8800; the service has bene» 
fited the town. and the patrons of the office “ most decid ” would 
not be satisfied to have it discontinued; an further voicing the senti- 
ment of the people of Durand, the tates: “We are proud of our 
home town, son the delivery is one of our tent privileges. © people of 
Durand can be relied upon to do all in their power that the privilege 
be continued.” 

Reed City, or gti is located in the eee represented by. Hon. GEORGE 
A. Loup and has a population of about 1,8060. Mr. A. M. FLEISHHAUER: 
a well-known. citizen, rts, thro Congressinan Loup, that the mail 
deliv: has benefited the town and that people 8 the service 
to be oF importance to the civic and business welfare of the community. 

Ada, Mum. ng in the district of Hon: Hatvor Srunxrnsox, who 


to some extent, and that the unnni. 
He also: stated 
rt of the town.” 
e district of Hon. 
ro been “Interested in the 
an increase of ater 
an 


mail-delivery service. e further states, “ 


1916. 


is not very much in favor of the pan Ma service, and most of them 
would think it nothing short of a calamity to have the village mall- 
delivery service discontinued.” 

Festus, Mo., in the district of Hon. Waiter L. HENSLux, reports 
that the postal receipts had increased, although a large factory had 
shut down a part of the time. Mr. A. II. Long, in a report to Con- 
3 HENSLEY, stated that the business men are wee an 

vor of the continuance of the service; that the service had e- 
ted the town; and that the only complaint is that only a portion 
of the city gets the delivery and they would all like to have it.“ 

Jackson, Mo. This town is in the district of Hon. J. J. RUSSELL, 
who obtained a report from Mr. J. E. Schmuke to the effect that the 
mail delivery had benefited the town and that “it would be a decided 
* backward ” to discontinue the service. 

lattsburg, Mo. Hon. J. W. ALEXANDER secured a report from Mr, 
A. R. Alexander, of Plattsburgh, who says that the mail-delivery serv- 
ice has proven of importance to the business welfare of the town and 
is of especial benefit to persons living at a distance from the post 
office and to homes where men are room apa be all day and where the 
children are too small to send to the office. 

Savannah, Mo., is in the district of Hon, CHankzs F. Booumr. Mr. 
Boohn reports that the receipts at the Savannah office have mate- 
rially increased since the establishment of mail-delivery service; that 
the town has benefited and that the people are unanimously in favor 
of the continuance of the service. 

Lebanon, Mo., in the district of Congressman THOMAS L. RUBEY, is 
served by one carricr who delivers mail to 1,050 patrons, Congressman 
Rusey resides in Lebanon, and when Congress was not in session last 
ear he made considerable study of the vil mail-delivery service. 
He reports that the people are very much pleased with the service, 
both the business men and those who live in the resident portion of the 
city.” Through the courtesy of the Congressman, Mr. S. H. Manchester 
has furnished statistics showing that a large amount of letters and 
newspapers are delivered by the mail carrier and that the service 
operates at a profit to the postal revenue. 

Pierce, Nebr., located in the district of Hon. D. V. STEPHENS, he ge 
that the mail delivery has been of benefit to the community; that the 
eople want the service continued; and Mr. J. B. McDonald states that 
The people would be greatly inconvenienced if they did not have the 
village mail delivery, as the delivery “has prov a great success.” 
A report from Mr. F. J. Rastede, of Pierce, says that a personal 
canvass of the perrons shows the popularity of the service. The 
county attorney, M. H. Leamy, rg be has made a close stuđy of the 
village delivery arom; and that he is confident that it bas met with 
the approval of the people generally. 

Wymore, Nebr., is situated in the district of Hon. CHARLES H. SLOAN. 
Mayor McMullen says the people are unanimously of the bellef 
that the civic and business welfare of the town has improved and 
that the people are In favor of the maildelivery service. 

Pleasantville, N. J., has about 4,000 people who are served by the 
village mail delivery. This town is in the congressional district of 
Hon. Isaac BACHARACH, who has furnished a report from a prominent 
citizen which states that the receipts of the post office at Pleasant- 
ville have increased about 80 per cent since the establishment of 
village mail delivery; the town has undoubtedly benefited, and the 
patrons would “ positively not” be satisfied to allow the Post Office 

partment to discontinue the service. The report further states 
that previous to the establishment of this delivery receipts for some 
unknown reason were falling off at the rate of $125 per month and 
more, but the establishment of this delivery evidently put a spirit of 
development and progress in the inhabitants of the city so t the 
conditions above were reversed. 

Leonia, N. J., a town of about 2,000 people, in the district of Hon. 
A. C. HART, is represented by a report from Mr. W. II. Eicks, who 
says that the ma delivery been a great incentive to building; 
that if discontinued it weuld be a serious setback, and that if neces- 
sary the whole town would sign a petition indorsing mall delivery. 

Mayville, N. X., a town of 1,1 people, is in the district of Hon. 
CHARLES M. Hamitrox. The Congressman secured a report from Mr, 
. P: on, who states that the people favor the service, and that 
it has been of benefit to the town. 

Lancaster, N. Y., is a town of 4,500 people. Congressman CHARLES 
B. SMITH secured a report from Mr. John Soemann, who says that 
there has been only one person in the whole town who does not care 
for the mail delivery service, and that person has a store near the 
post office. The postal revenues of the office have increased, and the 
people would be decidedly opposed to any effort to discontinue the 
service and are emphatically impressed with its value to the business 
and civic welfare of the communi The service in Lancaster is de- 
scribed as “ the best thi 


mail. 

Newton, N. C., is in the district Representen by Congressman E. Y. WEBB. 
In a communication addressed to Mr. Wess by Mr. F. M. McWilliams, 
editor and proprietor of the Newton Enterprise, the eee delivery 
service is described as being very popular. he people in that part o 
the town which is now seryed poorer ate the convenience 
as the people in the country do the rural delivery. The only objection 
is that the service only pa ly covers the town. Extension of the 
service is greatly desired by the people, and notwithstandin 
that the residents of the town are now r red to pay the 2-cent rate 
on local and drop letters, none of the people would be in favor of abol- 
ishing the one route already established. All are anxious to have the 
service extended. 

Enderlin, N. Dak., is located in the congressional district of Hon. 
H. T. HELGESEN. In a report submitted by the Congressman concern- 
ing the mail delivery, it is stated that the tal receipts have increased 
since the establishment of the service; all agree that it has benefited 
the town; the patrons would not 2 submit to a proposition 
to discontinue the service, but would be very much disappointed. The 
report further states that there is no diversity of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of the service from the patrons’ viewpoint, or as to the fact 
that this service has actually stimulated postal business and increased 
the revenues of the office, 

Paulding, Ohio, a town of 2,500 people, is located in the district 
of Ilon. N. E. MATTHEWS, who reports that the people are“ most as- 


t 
fully as much 
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suredly interested in the continuance of the service, and that the 
punane generally, and the business men in particular, would be greatly 
scommoded and disappointed if the service were not continued, as it 
is a decided success and is Pay 9 b 
Swanton, Ohio, a town of 1,1 the district of Gen. Isaac R. 
SHERWOOD, reports an increase in the postal receipts. As an evidence 
of the interest in the service, the town council pasen an ordinance re- 
quiring the erection of street signs, the numbering of houses, and sub- 
mitted a proposition for lighting the town. The people are reported 

as 7 jroo appreciative of the service. 
Jeffersonville, Ohio, is located in the district of Hon. S. D. FESS. 
Mr. W. W. Williams reporna a gradual increase in the postal receipts, 
1 delivery has been working perfectly; that 


the people.” 


and says that the ma 
svay is satisfied with the service and would “raise an awful 
howl” if it were discontinued. He says that the service has been of a 
decided benefit for as progressive a town as Jeffersonville. 

Dewey, Okla., is situated in the district of Hon. James S. Daven- 
Port. Con man DAVENPORT secured a report from a number of 
business men, among them Mr. B. A. Everetts, Mr. L. V. Ford, and 
Mr. I. B. McCrary, who state that the service is giving satisfaction, 
that they woull dislike to see it discontinued, and that “quite an 
addition has been made to the city limits because the people wanted 
the service extended. Mr. William Powden advised Congressman 
Davenport that he considered the village-delivery service a valuable 
adjunct to the Postal System, as.it relieved the people in the towns 
of the acer d of being compelled to visit the post office for their 
mail daily. similar pba | indorsement was also f hed by 
Mr. B. B. Boylan, of the ty National Bank, of Dewey. 

Edmond, Okla., a town of 1,500, in the district of Hon, J. B. 
THOMPSON, reports an increase in the postal receipts. The mail deliy- 
aT a Said to have benefited the town and met with the favor of the 
public. 

Wynnewood, Okla., in the district of Hon. J. B. Tuomrson, a town 
of 1,200 people, reports an increase of the postal receipts, and Mr. 
Georga- P. Ralloy states that the mail delivery “has proven quite 
popu. and is very beneficial to both business houses and the residence 
portion of the city.” 
urges 
9 boxes. 

Rone „Pa., is a town of about 3,500 people. The village delivery 
in hrata has been of undoubted success, and Dr. I. N. Lightner 
reports that the tal, public, and civic benefit has been great. The 
peuple are enthusiastic over the efficiency of the mail-delivery system, 
and quite recently two voluminous petitions signed by all patrons and 
declaring. among other things, the public be of the service, were 
circulated and presented to the Post Office rtment. 

Palmerton, Pa., is represented by Hon, II. J. STEELE. It is a town 
of about 4,500 people, and the village mail delivery is described as hay- 
ing very much beneiited the town. Mr. William II. Gruber says that 
the poopie would vigorously ponteng against the discontinuance of the 
service, as it would be a har aup to require the public to call at the 

ost office, as heretofore, before the mail delivery was established, con- 

ion existed because so many people were required to visit the post 
office and call at the general-delivery window for their mail. 

Bonat, City, Pa., a town of 3,000 inbabitants, located in the district 
of Hon. Tuomas 8. BUTLER, reports through Mr. C. G. Williams that 
Ll aipa receipts have increased, that the town is benefited by the 
8 ce, and that practically every person in the town would vigorously 
protest if the service should be discontinued. He says the people 
seem delighted with it, but that boxes should be erected on the street 
corners so that the mail could be properly collected by the carriers. 

Tunkhannock, Pa., a town of 2,500 people, in the district of Hon. 
L. T. MCFADDEN, reports an increase in the 
mail deliv was established, and it is 


He describes the service as indispensable, but 
that the department could make the service more eflicient by 


stal revenues since the 


the people are interested in the service. 
is also in the district of Congressman Jonx J. Casxx, 


continuance of the village-mail service. 
ngressman C. WILLIAM BEALES I 

e shed with a large number of letters from prominent 
residents of Wrightsville who declare that the mail-dellvery service 
in their town has been a success; it has become an absolute necessity, 
and that it would be a calamity if the Government were to discon- 
tinue the service. The business men rously a against its dis- 
continuance and declare with great enthusiasm t the service should 
be continued in Wrightsville and extended to all towns of similar size. 
This sentiment was indorsed og e éf bur; „ R. P. Wilton, and 
T bei aie of the Wrightsville ks and by the leading business men 
0 e town. 

Minneapolis, Kans., is located in the district represented by Hon. 
Gur T. HELVERING. The Congressman has kept in close touch with the 
operation of the mail-delivery service at Minneapolis, and reports that 
in every way the service has proven to be a boon there, and that “ with 
the slight amount of expense involved it seems we can ill afford to do 


aver with a service which is so useful.” He further states that the 
3 oi is an unqualified success and to abolish it would be to work a 
ar p. 


Pascoag, R. I., is in the district represented by Hon. AMBROSE KEN- 
NEDY, who reports that the mail delivery is regarded as very success- 
ful; 95 per cent of the population of Pascoag take advantage of the 
village delivery, and the patrons heartily favor the service and would 
protest wigoreuely if an attempt were made to discontinue it. 

Belton, 8. C., a town of about 1,600 people, is located in the district 
of Hon. Wyatt AIKEN, who rts an increase in the postal receipts 
since the establishment of mail delivery ; that the patrons consider this 
service to be one of the most popular branches of Postal Service, and 
that it is of importance to the civic and business welfare of the town. 

Blackville, S. C., is represented by Hon. JAMES F. Bynxes. Mr. 
B. J. Hammel reports, 3 the Congressman, that the delivery has 
helped to increase the postal receipts and has benefited the town; the 
citizens have named the streets and numbered their houses, and it 
would create great dissatisfaction to discontinue the service. 

Branchville, S. C., in the district of Hon. A. F. Lever, has a popula- 
tion of about 1,200. Mr. P. Earl Dukes reports that the postal receipts 
have increased since mail delivery was inaugurated and that the town 
has benefited thereby. He further states that the service scems to be 
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operating very satisfactorily and is of great convenience to all the 
peo, le, and the Sap are very N to have it continued. 
Miller, S. is represented ise — R. C. JOHNSON. Mr. Harlan 

z. Bushfield reports an increase receipts, due to the mail 
delivery; that the service has Aaye the town; that it has caused 
the extension of sidewalks, the —— of street si on all corn 
and tne 1 of houses; the people believe it should be 5 
by all means, and ere certalniy would be strong opposition to a prop - 
osition to „ the carrier service 

ban City, Tenn., is in ere ——— “of Hon. R. W. AUSTIN. n 


town; the “ patrons of this office can not be served satisfactorily 
one general delivery window; therefore the discontinuance of village 
. service would be an injustice.” 
innville, Tenn., a town of about 1,700 people, is located in the 
aietsiet of Hon. Joan A. Moon. Ina rt from 1 citizen, 
submitted by the Congressman, it is c —. that 
are constan 2 increasing since the establishment of mail delivery; 
that the service is of 5 to the civic and business welfare o 
the town; and there would be “tremendous dissatisfaction” with a 
pro tion to discontinue the delivery. 
on, Va., in the district of Hon. C. B. Stump, reports an increase 

in postal tal recelp ts due to mail delivery; that it has benefited t the town; 
is of importance to the civic and business welfare of the community: 
that ey My As pee an are delighted with the service, and none would 
to see 

Kent, Wssh., . — by Hon. W. E. HUMPRAREY, has a la- 
tion of approximately 2,000. Mr. B. A. Bowen reports that. mail de- 
livery has benefited the’ town; that it “most emphatically” is of im- 
portance to the civic and business welfare of the community; that the 
patrons “ positively „ would not be satisfied to have the dell oe 
continued ; and that it would be a step backward to discontinue 

Princeton, W. vas a town of 8 e 3 by 


Hon. Evwarp Cooper, reports an increase in Pimp 1 receipts ; that the 
mail delivery has benefited the town and is o. oprane to the busi- 
ness and civic welfare of the communi and 1 d be a great in- 


9 to the town to have the delive: ee ee 
Evansville, Wis., is Blo gehyreandi by Hon. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, who 
rts . he recei a number of letters from patrons “ strongly 
9 a N the discontinuance of free 8 segs urging that 
effort be made to secure its retention in Evansville. Two soe 
wre e that they would not object to the 9 but o in 
their letters, said that these two took this attitude because their ‘pisces 
of —— are located goe ot the o; pinion that the from ajority of 
correspondence, I am clearly o eo on e large majo 
the patrons of the office at ‘evansvil sville desire that r trea mail 
service be not discontinued.” 


eliy- 


U re- 
ports an increase in receipts, "doe to mail delt pg E the 
ies has benefited Veet net be satisfied 
to have it discontinued 

New Lisboi a Wis., a town of about 1,100 people, is represented by 


Hon, J. J. Esch, who has furnished a oly ys ting an increase in 

town receipts due to — agri pat tha wri ROSICE a benefited — 

‘own; and the people eve the delive 0 0 portance to the 
civic and business welfare of the — — — 


Having ae the bill which resulted in the establish- 
ment of this service in the Sixty-second Congress, I am greatly 
pleased, and I am sure that the Members of this body are like- 
wise pleased, to realize the satisfaction caused by their official 
action in establishing this service and the benefits to all con- 
cerned that are accruing therefrom. 

In order to show just what service has been established, it is 
desired to insert in the Recor a list of the post offices at which 
the experimental village mail delivery system is now in opera- 
tion. This tabulation shows the post offices at which the serv- 
ice has been established, grouped in States, the population, and 
the name of the Congressman in whose district the service has 
been located. I will feel well repaid for the labor connected 
with the preparation of this tabulation and the reports pre- 
sented above if they shall prove to be interesting and valuable 
and shall encourage a proper and reasonable extension of postal 
facilities in the cities and towns of this country whose popula- 
Hon, being less than 10,000, are not now eligible for city de- 

very. 

The table shows that 184 Representatives have secured for 
their districts this exceedingly desirable service, and it also 
shows that there are as many more congressional districts em- 
bracing rural territory where this system has not been estab- 
lished, but where it is undoubtedly available to those Members 
of Congress who will demand it for towns that can comply 
with the rules of the department: 

Cities and towne in which the “ village mail delivery” is established. 
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Freeland 
White Haven. 
Palmerton 


Popula- | Tn congressional district a. 


1.600 | Hon. C. B. Timberlake. 

412 [}Hon. John Q. Tilson. 
Hon. Emmett Wilson. 
H Lee. 
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Hon. J. F. Byrnes. 
Hon. A. F. Lever. 


Hon. J. W. Ragsdale, 


Hon. D. E. Finley. 
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on. H. L. Gandy. 
R. C. Johnson. 


Hon. Sam R. Sells, 
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Cities and towns in which the “ village mail delivery” is established 
Continued. 7 
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In congressional district of— 


Srp 


Hon. William A. Jones. 


Hon. C. B. — 
Hon. William E. Humphrey. 


ou. Ed. A 
Hon. John M. Nelson. 
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RAILWAY MAIL “ REORGANIZATION.” 

The annual report of the Postmaster General contains a num- 
ber of recommendations for legislation. Many of these recom- 
mendations are a renewal of those suggested by the department 
for several years past, and some of them should be at once 
enacted into law, so that good business practice should be ap- 
plied to the administration of the service. Some recommenda- 
tions are not, however, entitled to favorable consideration unless 
the policy of the postal officials shall warrant the confidence 
that administrative discretion will not be used to the detriment 
of the service and its employees. 

In recent years it has become a fad to retrench in the Railway 
Mail Service, or take up the slack, as some have pleased to term 
it. This policy has had a far-reaching effect. It has reduced the 
efficiency of that important branch of the Postal Establishment. 
Large quantities of important mail which was expedited by 
being worked in the railway post-office cars is now shipped in 
storage and the distribution is made at terminal stations with a 
consequent delay in the delivery of such mail. In fact, it has 
been reported that the city distribution of mail has been greatly 
reduced on the cars, and many of the larger cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York, and Chicago, have suffered 
serious results from changes which cause delay in the delivery 
of much business mail because it does not go out by carriers as 
promptly as it once did. While the changes save money to the 
Postal Department, they are costly to the business of the country, 
and, like the rural delivery changes, the final result is the loss 
of millions of dollars by the people. 

The clerks of the Railway Mail Service have suffered much 
from these innovations. Injustice has been done scores of these 
men by transferring them to the terminal post offices, where they 
are remoyed from the line of advancement which Congress 
created in the classification act passed three years ago. In many 
cases have been forced to accept transfers from the post- 
office car lines to the terminals and compelled to remove from 
their homes to the big cities, where the cost of living is greater 
and the opportunities for the men and their families less de- 
sirable. Although changing service conditions may at times 
necessitate such action, it is unfair to the employees to upset 
the established conditions under which these men contracted to 
give their services to the Government, unless the exigencies of 
the service demand such radical changes. The conditions did 
not warrant many of these changes, and it is evident that the 
changes have not increased the efficiency of the service. 

One illustration with which I am personally familiar is that 
which exists on the great New York and Pittsburgh railway post- 
office line which traverses my congressional district and the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. By a series of changes, 
the end of which is not yet discernible, the number of men on 
this line has been decreased, the number of crews was reduced. 
and a schedule of runs arranged which on one trick of duty 
only allows a two-day lay off instead of six days for recupera- 
tion. The New York and Pittsburgh railway post office is one 
of the biggest in the country, operating over a thickly populated 
territory between the heaviest mail points—New York, Phila- 

delphia, and Pittsburgh, with connections to Chicago and St. 

Louis—and these men work on the fastest trains in the country. 
Considering the mental and physical strain to which these men 
are subjected during a tour of duty, it is not humane to cut 
down one of their lay-off periods, as has been done, to two days. 
After a week of duty it takes two or three days to overcome 
the ah and the physical welfare of the clerks should be 
conside 
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Unless the Post Office Department voluntarily takes action to 
modify the poliey now in effect it is the duty of Congress to 
enact a law which shall put a limitation upon the mileage or 
hours of service of these railway postal clerks and thereby in- 
sure for them the relief which the spirit of humanity and 
justice demands. 

“ REORGANIZATION " OF THE RURAL MAIL. 

The rural-mail delivery has been “ reorganized” in the name 
of “economy ” from Maine to California and the protests of the 
people are heard from sea to sea and from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes. Charges of decreased efficiency are everywhere. There 


can be no honest denial of the fact that the burdens of the 


rural letter carriers have been unduly increased. Congress 
wanted these men to have fair treatment, both in compensation 
and mileage, but the hardships imposed by the reorganizers 
make rural-carrier positions undesirable in wet or wintry 
weather. The treatment of these men can not be justified. The 
farmers and other rural residents have protested vigorously 
against the new fads and theories applied to the administra- 
tion of the rural delivery, and the farmers themselves declare 
that the “reorganization” has cost them millions of dollars. 
In this connection it is desired to place in the Record a news- 
paper article, reporting the official action of the Pennsylvania 
Grangers’ Association, which claims that in Pennsylvania the 
so-called reorganization of rural-mail routes has cost the 
panes $8,000,000 and greatly added to the inconvenience of 
farm life. y 


AUTO RURAL ROUTES HAVE COST FARMERS $3,000,000—-STATE GRANGE PRO- 
TESTS AGAINST THE INNOVATION—-DECLARR STRETCHING OF ROUTES 
FROM 20 TO 50 MILES HAS 
CARRIER AND PATRON. 


WORKED TO DETRIMENT OF BOTH THE 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., December 23. 


the rural-mail routes in this State has cost the grangers 
of farm accord- 


0 
vania State Grange, at State Coll 
ederal Post Office ent stre 

routes, to the detriment of both carrier and ö 

want the routes shortened so that the rural el can 


Chester ceng and his grievance was supported by 
omona Grange, of Washington County. 

Members of Congress representing rural districts are so well 
informed concerning the injury which has been done both the 
farmers and rural carriers within recent months by this in- 
defensible “reorganization” scheme that it is unnecessary for 
me to comment upon this subject to great extent. Every man 
experienced in rural life will appreciate the difficulties to be en- 
countered by the operation of a route 30 or more miles in length 
on 318 days of the year. Of course, under favorable conditions 
and in sections of the country where climatic conditions are 
not severe the mileage can be accomplished by horses or by 
automobiles over hard-surfaced roads on the 30 to 60 mile 
routes, but in winter and spring months it is expecting too 
much of the rural carriers in the North and West. As a conse- 
quence the patrons of these routes must suffer inconveniences 
and submit to decreased efficiency of service. 

That there has been serious impairment of the efficiency of 
the service by the “reorganization” plans of the department 
is not doubted by the Post Office Committee, which was con- 
vinced of the fact by personal knowledge of its own member- 
ship and by the testimony of Members of Congress who ap- 
peared before the committee. The Post Office Committee there- 
fore refused almost unanimously to accede to the recommenda- 
tion of the department that authority be extended to it in the 
form of permanent law to continue the schemes of reorganiza- 
tion that have wrought havoc with the Rural Service. So far 
as it could by appropriation of funds the Post Office Commit- 
tee, with practical unanimity, rebuked the false economy which 
has resulted in the impairment and disorganization of the 
Rural Delivery Service by replacing in the bill the four and 
one-half million dollars—a so-called saving caused by curtail- 
ment of the service and by discommoding the patrons thereof— 
thus appropriating for the year 1917 for the Rural Delivery 
Service $53,000,000, an amount identical with that appropriated 
for 1916. e 

I do not doubt that this committee and the House will sus- 
tain the action of the Post Office Committee. 


ONE-CENT RATE FOR LOCAL LETTERS. 


In recent years there has been a growing demand for legisla- 
tion reducing the letter postage rate because of the fact that 
more than $70,000,000 profit is derived from this class of busi- 
ness. The public desire for some modification of the rate is 
increasingly insistent, and the Recorps of the past few weeks 
record the introduction in both the House and Senate of a large 
number of bills proposing a 1-cent drop-letter postage law. 
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During the Sixty-first Congress I presented what I believe 
was the first bill to-reduce the rate on local or drop letters to 
1 cent per ounce or fraction thereof, including delivery at 
letter-carrier offices where the system of free delivery is estab- 
lished. This bill was reintroduced in the Sixty-second, Sixty- 
third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses, and I have been the re- 
cipient of hundreds of letters from all parts of the United 
States favoring the legislation by reason of its manifest merit. 

The bill proposed reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon all mail matter of the first class 

tage shall be charged at the rate of 2 cents per ounce or fraction 
hereof on a letter weighing 1 ounce or less, and for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof there shall be charged 1 cent. On drop or 
local letters stage shall be charged at the rate of 1 cent per ounce 
or fraction thereof, including delivery at letter-carrier offices where 
the system of free delivery is established. 

The Record of August 21, 1912, contains my views in full on 
the letter-postage question, and includes excerpts from the 
official figures proving the arguments advanced. 

I am not prepared to espouse the feasibility of a flat rate 
of 1 cent for all letters, but I do favor an immediate return 
to the people of a reasonable share of the exorbitant profit on 
first-class mail. 

The cost of handling local letters on an average in a city or 
town having letter-carrier service will figure less than one-sixth 
of a cent, for which service 2 cents is now charged. The profit 
on this mail is several hundred per cent. There can be no 
sound argument against granting a local delivery 1-cent rate 
on letters. The loss in revenue will be immaterial, owing to the 
increase in postal business which will be stimulated, as is in- 
variably the case, by a reduced rate. The people are entitled to 
the reduction. Congress should at this session grant the request. 

Prior to 1845 the letter rate was based on the number of 
pieces or sheets of paper, and March 8, 1845, Congress declared 
weight as a standard, fixing one-half ounce as the basis. In 
those days length of haul and zone limits were also considered 
when making postage charges. The rate on letters was re- 
duced to 5 cents for each half ounce or fraction thereof; then to 
8 cents, and finally to 2 cents. Congress, in 1872, recognized 
a further distinction and authorized a 1-cent rate on drop or 
local letters at post offices where the system of free delivery is 
not established, and by the act of March 3, 1885, approved of a 
rate of 2 cents for each ounce or fraction thereof instead of “ for 
each half ounce.” 

All of this legislation was enacted to “facilitate letter cor- 
respondence,” and to reduce the rate of postage. The history of 
these enactments shows that great increase in the business and 
postal revenues resulted. The Postal Service is not a money- 
making institution, and when any feature of the service earns 
an exhorbitant profit of several hundred per cent there should 
be an adjustment so that the public can share in the earnings. 

We also have a 1-cent rate on postal cards, delivered any- 
where in the United States, and these the Government provides 
at its own expense. The law authorizing the present postal card 
directs that the Postmaster General shall not only furnish the 
cards of “ good, stiff paper,” but shall print them, and transmit 
the postal cards through the mails at a charge of 1 cent each, 
including the cost of manufacture. That the people have ap- 
preciated this facility and postage reduction is evident, for they 
purchase 2,000,000,000 of these postal cards annually, and in ad- 
dition to the Government postal cards many millions of private 
cards are also sent through the mails upon which the 1-cent 
first-class rate is paid. 

From seven million to nine million dollars are annually paid 
to the Government for postal cards, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment is put at an annual expense of from one hundred and 
seventy to one hundred and ninety thousand dollars for the pa- 
per and printing of these cards, plus many thousands of dollars 
for shipping the cards to the various post offices in addition to 
the cost of selling them. These facts demonstrate that the 
United States Postal Service now has a 1-cent postage rate 
which could be extended very readily to the great benefit of 
the people and not to the injury of the Government. 

Under the existing law, in a town which does not have carrier 
service, local letters go into the post office with a 1-cent stamp 
affixed. The moment that town is allowed the boon of free de- 
livery it is penalized by the substitution of a 2-cent rate on 
local or drop letters, notwithstanding the fact that the actual 
cost to the Government is less than one-sixth of a cent, and the 
other inconsistent fact that post cards, the cost of which is 
borne by the Government, are delivered at the 1-cent rate. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, in view of the exorbitant profits 
which now accrue to the Government on local or drop letters, 
the popular clamor throughout the country for a flat reduction 
in the first-class rate, I am deeply impressed with the belief 
that the safe and sane thing for the Congress to do is to ap- 


proach this matter gradually and satisfy public sentiment and 
the demands of justice by adopting a 1-cent rate on local or 
drop letters, thereby reserving the great bulk of the profits on 
first-class mail until Congress in its wisdom shall grant further 
concessions. 

FRANKING PRIVILEGE SHOCLD BE CURTAILED, 

Mr. Chairman, it is hoped that Congress will not agree to a 
further extension of the privilege of free mail distribution; 
but, on the other hand, it would be advisable to in some way 
curtail the franking privilege granted by. present laws. I fully 
realize the necessity of allowing a reasonable freedom to Sena- 
tors and Members of the franking privilege, and, after giving 
the subject some thought, I introduced in the last Congress, 
and have reintroduced, the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the use of the franking privilege shall be 
limited to the mailing of official correspondence not exceeding 4 ounces 
in weight and to the distribution of copies of such speeches and docu- 
ments as are printed by order of Congress. 

This bill authorizes the use of the frank for mailing official 
correspondence not exceeding 4 ounces in weight and the dis- 
tribution of copies of such speeches and documents as are 
printed by order of Congress, and I hope some such legislation 
can soon be enacted into law. 

THE PARCEL POST, 


The necessity for better business methods are clear, and the 
present operation of the Parcel Post Service proves the con- 
tention. 

The Parcel Post Service has been conducted as a cut-rate 
business instead of being operated upon a basis of reasonable 
competition, as was intended by the people when public senti- 
ment approved the enactment of the parcel-post law as a means 
of providing for the transportation of packages by mail at 
rates which would offset the express combination. The Parcel 
Post Service is greatly appreciated by the public, but the 
people never intended that it should be so managed as to be- 
come an expense to the Government. 

Last October the Postmaster General had a count made of the 
parcel-post business, and it indicated revenues of about $3,200,000 
amonth. The annual report fails to disclose just how much was 
lost by the department, but it is evident that this immensely 
popular and growing service is not self-supporting and has not 
been conducted with such efficiency and economy as to produce 
that profit which had been anticipated. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral says: 


The usefulness and success of the parcel post depends to a large 
extent on the maintenance of such postage rates and conditions of 
mailabiiity as will make it self-supporting. 


He could have proceeded further and admitted that the 
present administration had not maintained the parcel-post rates 
authorized by Congress, but had altered the first-zone rate 
and given the mail-order houses a rate which gained little for 
the public, but has cost the Government in excess of $10,000,000 
a year. He should also have admitted that the rural mail 
carriers have been required to assume greater burdens by carry- 
ing more mail and traveling longer routes without being given 
that full consideration which Congress voted. He could have 
told how the star-route contractors were bound under their un- 
yielding contracts to transport great loads of freight as parcels, 
and how scores of northern and western star-route contractors 
lost their money because of the Government’s power to do as 
it pleased. The poor mail messengers likewise have paid the 
penalties of the parcel-post increase, and the railroads were 
required to carry tons of packages ‘without compensation until 
the Government at its pleasure saw fit to make an adjustment. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, it is inconceivable to the practical business 
men of this country that an institution with revenues exceeding 
$300,000,000 should be conducted with great loss. The people 
have never declared that the Postal Service shall be a profit- 
making concern, and it is generally understood that certain 
features of the postal establishment have for years been con- 
ducted at a loss. It is recognized that postage rates authorized 
by Congress many years ago are inconsistent with the revenues 
and expenses of certain classes of the service. 

The first and second class postage rates have been firmly 
established for many years, and the one class is largely asso- 
ciated with the other. In this case the great profit on first- 
class matter has more than offset the loss on second-class 
matter. No doubt last year a profit of $75,000,000 was made on 
first-class mail and a loss of fully $40,000,000 was incurred on 
second-class mail matter. Doubtless the rates for registry and 
special delivery are about right and produce a fair profit on the 
business handled. We know that the Rural Mail Service costs 
more than the revenue derived from this service, as does the 
second-class business; but the indirect benefit to the masses of 
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the people has for years produced public sentiment which justi- 
fies the continuance of the expenditures. In the case of the 
Rural Mail Service the money expended by the Government has 
done much to make farm life pleasant, but the greatest benefit 
las come from the general advancement of agriculture. With 
good administration and proper regulation, the losses can be 
overcome without the necessity of decreasing the established 
rural service or without increasing the postage rates on second- 
class mail matter. 

What the American Postal Service needs to-day is business 
management. What corporation with revenues of $300,000,000 
a year would submit a business of such great proportions to 
the general management of one man? There is necessity for 
better directorship, and the business policy should be under 
the direction of a group of capable men of both business and 
postal experience, who would manage the Post Office Depart- 
ment as any large business institution should be conducted. 
There would be no serious objection to the continuance of the 
Postmaster General as the political head of the department and 
a member of the President’s Cabinet to carry into effect the 
wishes of the people, but we should have experts and strong 
men in charge of the actual operation of the service con- 
tinuously. 

I thank the Members for their indulgence and attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the 
gentleman used? 

The CHAIRMAN. He used 34 minutes, and yields back 1 
minute. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, no committee of this House performs a more important 
or a more difficult service than the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and no committee of this House has performed 
such a difficult service with more signal fidelity and success 
than the present Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The Post Office Department is the greatest business institu- 
tion of the Government—the greatest business institution of 
any Government. Its total receipts are over $300,000,000. I 
am not one of those who believe that the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be run at a profit. I am not even sure that it 
should be run always without a deficit. I do believe that it 
one to be run as nearly on a business basis as it is possible 

o run it. i 

The introduction of a new element into the Post Office Service 
is now causing, and will in the immediate future cause, a tre- 
mendous rearrangement of the postal business. As long as the 
business of the Postal Department was confined almost entirely 
to the carriage of intelligence, it is impossible to weigh the 
results or the advantage to the people as against the cost of 
the service; but when we come to extend the Postal Service to 
the carriage of merchandise as distinguished from intelligence, 
we have introduced an element which all of us agree ought to 
pay its own way. The Government ought not to carry mer- 
chandise for anybody at a loss. On the other hand, there is a 
strong political and social reason why the carriage of intelli- 
gence into the home and business place of every citizen of the 
United States should be accomplished regardless of the initial 
or individual cost of that service. 

From listening to these speeches that have been made this 
afternoon I understand how easy it is to cast criticisms upon 
a great business institution. I will undertake to say that no 
public-service corporation now exists or ever has existed in 
the United States that these shrewd gentlemen could not have 
arraigned with greater success and in more particulars than 
they have arraigned the great public-service system of the 
United States—the Post Office Department. Yet, apparently 
actuated by partisan motives, they busy themselves to stir 
up discontent among the employees of the service and the 
patrons of the post office, and magnify, in all cases, the condi- 
tions that affect their convenience or their interest adversely, 
and gloss over or forget to mention or deny the great exten- 
sions of the business that are for the benefit of the people. 

A few minutes ago a Member from the great State of Massa- 
chusetts, which is gridironed with rural routes and filled with 
city service, and which radiates railway mail routes, was 
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busy in putting into the Recorp individual complaints received 
because of changes in the rural routes, and yet that gentleman 
did not know that 167 extensions of the rural free delivery 
had been made in the State of Massachusetts in the single 
year preceding. That is a fair sample of the character of 
these criticisms, 

No man will deny that changes are made at some incon- 
venience to established customs. No man will deny that the 
growth of every business demands readjustment and reestab- 
lishment; but apparently no one has seen fit to call attention 
to the fact that not only has that service been greatly extended 
in the last year, but that there are still great opportunities 
= an exension of the service and a business administration 
of it. 

The reperts of the hearings of this committee show that on 
the rural free delivery, which is, I think, one of the greatest 
and most beneficial features of the postal service, there are 
4,320 routes in the United States where the carrier works less 
than four hours a day. I will undertake to say that there is 
not a public-service corporation that ever existed that would 
not correct that condition if it could. I do not hesitate to say 
that the great majority of business men and taxpayers and 
post-office patrons in this country would correct it in their 
own lines of business. Think of it! Four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty routes in this country where the carrier works 
less than four hours a day! 

Now, of course, it is the desire of the Postal Service to 
reach as many persons as possible, and to extend, with the 
facilities at hand, the benefits of rural delivery and the car- 
riage of the mail to all citizens who can be reached, and not 
to confine these benefits to a few who happen to possess them 
now, to the exclusion of those who might possess them. Yet 
men who will argue for the static condition, and for archaic 
conditions in the postal service, are arguing against the 
businesslike extension of the facilities of the office. If more 
people can be served out of the pay roll provided by the tax- 
payers of the people, that ought to be done, and any honest 
man in charge of the service would do it if he could. In un- 
dertaking to do it he would doubtless make some mistakes, 
and doubtless he would see some places where from experience 
he would correct the arrangement that he had made. Doubt- 
less he would see that the new arrangement had made some 
inconveniences, incidentally, and some advantages, incidentally ; 
but he would attempt, as has been done, to extend the service 
to all homes and to all businesses to which it could be ex- 
tended. 

You have to deal not only with the question of the time 
taken to cover these routes, but the length of each route and 
the amount of mail matter carried. Yet, it has been the custom 
in the past arbitrarily to limit these routes upon the mileage 
carried, regardless of the difficulties, regardless of the time, 
regardless of the quantity of matter carried. Would any pub- 
lic-service corporation engage in that method of managing its 
business? Would it not take into consideration the difficulties, 
the time necessary for one carrier to cover his route, and the 
amount of the packages that he must deliver? When you come 
to consider that now you are dealing with the carriage of 
merchandise as well as of intelligence, you find that you are’ 
confronted with the absolute, imperative necessity that these 
things be taken into consideration. If you were carrying in- 
telligence only, you would carry it regardless of expense to 
every man in the land. When you are combining the carriage 
of intelligence and merchandise in a great public-service enter- 
prise, you must deal with it on the basis of the weight and ton- 
nage of merchandise carried, the difficulty and the time con- 
sumed in carrying it, as well as the route upon which it is 
carried. To do otherwise is to discriminate between carriers 
receiving the same pay as well as to waste the taxpayers money 
by not securing a dollar’s worth of service for a dollar of ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time I would 
be glad to, but I do not believe I will have the time. ‘The 
Postal Service is the great golden chain that links this coun- 
try together. It is the one thing that makes this Nation a 
homogeneous whole. It is the one thing that has made a com- 
mon language, a common literature, and common political ideals 
extend over 3,000 miles of territory. There is not a similar ex- 
tent of territory in the known world where one man from one 
part of the country holds the same ideals, the same standard, 
social and intellectual development as the men in every other 
part of the country. Some of the smaller countries in the 
world contain a heterogeneous mass of different races and lan- 
guages, different laws, and different customs; but here, bound 
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together by the golden chain of the Postal Service, running into 
every nook and corner of the country, into every hill farm as 
well as to every center of population, we are knit into a indis- 
soluble union, n union that will never be broken, The business 
of the Post Office Department is the great underlying feature 
of national unity in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArtruur]. 3 

Mr. MCARTHUR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in view of 
the nation-wide interest in the question of 1-cent postage for 
Jocal or “ drop” letters, I desire to occupy the time allotted to 
me by a discussion of this subject, as I believe it to be of more 
than ordinary concern to the people of our country. Early in 
the session, at the request of some of the leading business men 
in the district which I have the honor to represent, I intro- 
duced a bill providing for a reduction in the existing rate on 
this class of mail matter from 2 cents to i cent. I had already 
given the subject no little study and consideration, and thor- 
oughly believed in the correctness of the measure which I in- 
troduced ; and after hearing the question ably discussed and 
presented by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Brirr] and others at a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I am more 
firmly convinced than ever of the wisdom and practicability of 
such legislation. 

PRESENT RATE IS UNFAIR, 

At the present time the 2-cent letter rate applies to all sealed 
letters, whether addressed to a neighbor in the next block or 
going from Maine to Oregon or Texas to Minnesota. The 2-cent 
rate for these long-distance letters a little more than covers the 
average cost of their transportation and delivery, but the Gov- 
ernment realizes an immense profit upon local letters designed 
for delivery in the city or town where they are mailed. The 
cost of delivering the average local letter is less than a quarter 
of a cent, so the Government derives a profit of more than 11 
cents on the average letter of this character. The local letter 
is handled by a collector, a city clerk, and a city carrier. The 
long-distance letter involves the same expense and, in addition 
thereto, it must be sorted by railway mail clerks on the trains, 
must be hauled from the post office to the train and from the 
train to the post office, and we must pay the railroad company 
for the transportation as well. It is manifestly unfair to per- 
sons or firms who wish to use the mails for the delivery of local 
letters to charge them the same rate as is charged for trans- 
porting letters and delivering them in places three or four 
thousand miles distant, and the time has arrived for a readjust- 
ment of rates. 

BUSINESS CONCERNS NOW DELIVER THEIR OWN MAIL. 

At the present time many merchants and manufacturers hav- 
ing a large local mail find it cheaper to deliver this mail by 
their own carriers than to pay the exorbitant governmental rate 
of 2 cents per letter. When the local postage rate for sealed 
letters is reduced to 1 cent practically all of this business will 
be handled by the Government, and, inasmuch as the average 
cost of handling such letters is less than a quarter of a cent, 
the Government will realize an immense profit, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. It is true more clerical 
aid and more carriers will be required, but even after figuring 
these added expenses the Government will realize large profits 
on this class of mail. 

MEANS GREATER VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 

One-cent local letter postage will mean a greater volume of 
business, more direct methods of advertising, cheaper and closer 
communication between the business man and his customer, the 
lawyer and his client, the doctor and his patient, the minister 
and his congregation, the lodge and its members, and the farmer 
(on the rural free-delivery route) and the conveniences of his 
town or trading center ; in brief, it will develop written communi- 
cation between all classes and conditions of people, poor and 
rich alike. There is no sound argument against this proposed 
1-cent local postage rate, and no reason why it should not be 
established as soon as the revenues of the department can be 
adjusted to meet new conditions, 

REVENUE SHORTAGE WOULD BE TEMPORARY. 

Tt is undoubtedly true that the adoption of a 1-cent letter 
rate for local delivery would decrease the total receipts of the 
department for a brief time, but it is reasonably certain that 
the volume of local business would soon increase to such pro- 
portions that the total receipts would be even larger than at 
present. The proposed reduction in the postage rate would not 
mean a 50 per cent reduction in the revenue derived from local 
mail, for the reason that there are now used annually $20,000,- 
000 worth of 1-cent postal cards, a large proportion of which 
are delivered where they are mailed, and for the additional 


reason that a 1-cent letter rate already exists in towns and 
villages that have no free-delivery service. 

Experience has demonstrate? that a reduction in postage 
eventually means a greater income for the department. The 
act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 455), reduced general letter 
Fostage from 3 cents to 2 cents. When this act became operative, 
there was a sudden falling off in the receipts from the sale of 
postage stamps, but the general readjustment came rapidly and 
within a very few years there was a great increase over the 
total amount received during the most prosperous years of the 
8-cent rate. In fact, the receipts from the sale of stamps 
doubled, trebled, and quadrupled in an astonishingly short space 
of time. The annual reports of the Postmaster General and the 
evidence given before the subcommittee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads will confirm these statements. 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER CALLS FOR LARGE EXPENDITURES. 


What accounts for the large expenditures of the department? 
It is the large volume of second-class printed matter which goes 
through the mails at the rate of 1 cent per pound. During the 
last fiscal year, according to the latest report of the Postmaster 
General, the Post Office Department handled 1,109,285,785 pounds 
of newspapers and periodicals, and after deducting the large 
volume of this printed matter that is delivered free within the 
limits of the county where it is published it will be seen that 
the receipts to the department on account of transporting news- 
papers and periodicals were less than $10,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that it cost the Government over $75,000,000 to deliver 
these newspapers and periodicals. To make up the loss thus 
incurred, first-class or letter mail, which weighed only one-fifth 
as much as the newspapers and periodicals, supplied nearly 
$200,000,000 worth of revenue and cost the Government less 
than $100,000,000. The chief source of this great amount of 
profit was derived from the delivery of local letters. Is it fair 
to require these persons or firms mailing these letters to make 
up the large deficit caused by the handling of newspapers and 
periodicals? It appears to me to be an unequal distribution of 
expense and an unusual privilege enjoyed by the few at the 
expense of the many. 

NO OBJECTION TO LEGITIMATE PUBLICATIONS. 


I am not here to make war on legitimate newspapers or 
periodicais. On the contrary, I believe in the widest possible 
circulation of these publications for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing information and knowledge among the people—an educa- 
tional force essential to the well being of democracy. The time 
has come, however, when there should be a readjustment of rates 
upon publications which are devoted almost exclusively to ad- 
vertising. I do not favor increasing the rates on legitimate 
newspapers or periodicals that confine their advertising to a 
reasonable percentage of their total space. Practically all of 
such newspapers and magazines fill a genuine public demand, 
but there are countless numbers of fraudulent papers and maga- 
zines, “ fly-by-night” campaign organs, cheap advertising me- 
diums, and swindling devices of one kind and another which are 
not entitled to the Government rate of 1 cent per pound and 
which should be denied that privilege. The last report of the 
Postmaster General deals with this question, on pages 85 to 37. 
Speaking of these fraudulent publications and their methods, 
the Postmaster General says: 


These practices constitute a flagrant use of the second-class mail 
privilege, not only 5 to swell the amount of this e but at the 
same time subjecting publishers who conduct their business harmony 
with both the letter and spirit of the law, to unfair competition, 


POSTAL CLERKS AND CARRIERS OVERWORKED, 

The public is sick and tired of these fraudulent and wholly 
unnecessary publications, and the patient postal clerks and car- 
riers are growing weary under their ever-increasing burdens. 
With the elimination of the fraudulent second-class matter that 
I have referred to these clerks and carriers could handle an 
increased number of local letters which would be less burden- 
some, more of a service to the people, and greater revenue pro- 
ducers. There must be a general readjustment of things and 
in that readjustment we must reduce the burden of the second- 
class matter and lower the postage rate on local letters. More 
clerks and carriers will be required, but the finances of the de- 
partment must be arranged to that end. 

IS NOT A PARTISAN QUESTION. 

This is in no sense a partisan matter. It is a matter of busi- 
ness, nothing more nor less. The Postal System was estab- 
lished and is maintained for service, not for revenue. A 2-cent 
rate on local letters impairs the service by forcing many busi- 
ness men to send private employees to deliver their letters on 
routes covered by mail carriers. It impairs the service by 
shutting out a considerable quantity of mail that would be sent 
if the local rate were cut in half. It discourages instead of 
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developing the use of the mails. No man attempts to defend 
the present local postage rate as either scientific or equitable. 
No man defends it upon any ground other than that the Post 
Office Department needs the money, an argument that has little 
force as against the plea that the American people need the 
service at a reasonable cost, and the further practical certainty 
that the revenues would be diminished very slightly, if any; 
only temporarily, if at all; and eventually would be greatly 
increased. [Applavse.] : 5 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rarney, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10484, 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resigna- 
tion from committees : 
Hon. Cramp CLARK, Speaker. 


My Dran Mr. Spraxen: I beg to hand you herewith my resignation 
as a member of the Committee on Elections No. 2 and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Navy 8 to take effect immediately. 

Sincerely and obediently, yours, 
J. R. WALKER, 
Eleventh District, Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the resignation is ac- 
cepted, 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MontacveE, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 


THE BEEF TRUST. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the in- 
vestigation of the alleged Beef Trust. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the Beef Trust. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman the character of the extension? 

Mr. BORLAND. It will be some remarks accompanied by 
resolutions of the Missouri Cattle, Swine, and Beef Raisers’ 
Association. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9213. An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Grand Calumet River, in the State of 
Indiana. 

ADJOURN MENT. 
i Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 15, 1916, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting a supplemental and additional estimate of appropriation 
required by the Naval Establishment during the fiscal year 
ending June 20, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 686); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War transmitting 
report of commission of Army officers appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War to investigate and report upon advisability of the 
nequirement by the United States Government of land near the 
Bay of San Diego, Cal., and elsewhere on the Pacific, Gulf, and 
Atlantic coasts for an aviation school and training grounds of 
the Signal Corps of the United States Army (H. Doc. No. 687); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, with a statement prepared 


from data received from officers in charge of the different en- 
gineering districts showing name, time employed, and compen- 
sation of civilian engineers employed between July 1, 1914, and 
June 30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 688); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting 
draft of legislation to repeal certain provisions of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1915, making appropriation for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and statement relating thereto (H. Doc. No. 689); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury submitting an 
amendment to the act of October 22, 1914, relative to taxation 
on original issue of certificates of stock in corporations (H. Doc. 
No. 690) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, sub- 
mitting a list of claims against the United States which have 
been adjusted and settled by the Chief of Engineers and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War (H. Doc. No. 691) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10487) reserv- 
ing or excepting all ores or minerals on the lands, with the 
right of mining the same, on the site of the proposed post-office 
building at Calumet, Mich., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 185), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5185) for the 
relief of George H. Hammond, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 186), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2638) for the relief of Austin G. 
Tainter, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 187), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8592) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of C. S. Barbee, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 188), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8466) to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster 
at Eupora, Webster County, Miss., of the payment of cash and 
funds stolen from the post office, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 189), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5986) for the relief of the heirs of the late Peter 
Deel, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 190), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8787) for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 191), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11470) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the Grand Army of the Republic Post 
at Hutchinson, in the county of Reno and State of Kansas, two 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue 
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for the Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 
8, 1913; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11472) to reserve certain 
lands and make them a part of the Pike National Forest; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11473) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Canon City, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11474) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to permit the construction of a public highway 
through the fish-cultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn. ; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 11475) authorizing the 
erection of a public building at Marshall, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11476) to authorize the erection of a public 
building at Litchfield, Minn. ; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11477) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to deliver to the village of Fort Loramie, 
Shelby County, Ohio, one condemned bronze or brass cannon, 
with the carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 11478) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at some point on the Blue or Pennington Rivers, 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11479) making a per capita payment to the 
Seminole Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11480) to amend section 19 
of the public-building act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 883), 
as amended by the act of Congress approved August 11, 1913 
(88 Stat., 109); to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11481) providing for pen- 
sions for all American citizens who have reached the age of 
65 years and who are incapable of manual labor and whose in- 
comes are less than $200 per annum; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 139) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to make investigations relative to 
certain packing companies; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) pro- 
posing a national anthem; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11482) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac S. Hawke; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11483) granting a pension to Maria J. An- 
derson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 11484) granting a pension to 
William Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11485) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Porter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Simpson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 11487) granting a pension to 
Francis G. Schutt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11488) to amend the 
military record of John Stobaugh ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11489) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Patterson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11490) granting 
a pension to Rose Rowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 11491) granting a pension to 
Milton Litzenberger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11492) granting an increase of pension to 
James O. Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11493) for the retirement of John J. Ross, 
second lieutenant, Philippine Scouts; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11494) granting an increase of 
pension to Readding Everitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11495) granting a pension to Earl W. Mait- 
land; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11496) granting a pension to 
Lawrence Hubschman ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11497) granting an increase 
of pension to John Fishero; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11498) making an appropriation to com- 
pensate James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the 
service of the Government of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11499) for 
the relief of William Englund; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11500) for the relief of C. V. 
Hinkle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KBARNS: A bill (H. R. 11501) granting an increase 
of pension to Homer Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting an 
increase of pension to Christian Lock; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11503) granting 
a pension to Sarah Malinda Shumway ; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11504) granting a pension to George D. 
Helwig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11505) for the relief of Ashley H. Short; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11506) granting a pension to 
Pickens C. Cullum ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11507) granting a pension to Joseph M. 
Caughman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11508) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Canton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11509) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah C. Davey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11510) granting a pension 
to William J. Fox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 11511) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfred Ducommun; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 11512) granting a pension 
to Alfred C. Worley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 11518) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Hiser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11514) grant- 
ing a pension to Arabelle Stevenson; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11515) for the 
relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 11516) granting a pension to 
Frank Crane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 11517) granting an increase of 
pension to Cynthia J. A. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11518) granting an increase 
5 pension to Mandy Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 11519) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Worden; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11520) granting 
an increase of pension to John A. Medley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill. (H. R. 11521) granting a pension to 
Sarah Hines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11522) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11523) granting 
restoration of pension to Harriet S. Upright; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11524) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha H. Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11525) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Rosenbrook ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11526) granting a 
pension to Horace G. Pope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11527) granting an increase of 
pension to Evan E. Griffis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11528) to correct 
the military record of John R. Smith, deceased ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11529) granting an increase 
5 pension to Nellie N. Taft; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting a pension 
to Robert Groves; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Missouri Com- 
mandry of the Loyal Legion and the Cornelia Green Chapter of 
the Daughters of Americal Revolution, urging preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Christian Endeavor Society, 
urging passage of the Sheppard bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Illinois Guardians of Liberty, 
urging passage of House bill 491; to the Committee on the Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), memorial of German-American Alliance of 
Washington, Mo., favoring an embargo on arms; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of German-American Alliance of 
Washington, Mo., urging that House joint resolutions 84 and 
85, and Senate joint resolutions 30 and 55 be not passed; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Loyal Order of Eagles and 
German-American Alliance, of Washington, protesting against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of various citizens of Pike 
County, Mo., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of R. W. Howard and 9 others 
of Newark and Rey. W. E. Hopkins and 21 others of Conesville, 
Ohio, in favor of House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. E. Denman and 34 others of Frederick- 
town, Ohio, in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Local Union, No. 162, International 
Union of the United Brewery workmen, of Newark, Ohio, 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 8691, for relief of Mar- 
garet C. Hupp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10777, for relief of 
Charles Claudus Early; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of George Rodecker, T. H. Cor- 
many, and 250 other merchants of the fourth congressional dis- 
trict of Missouri, asking for tax on department stores; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE (by request): Petition of George Hooper and 
19 other citizens of Palmyra, Wis., for national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Contra Costa County Central 
Labor Council, favoring House bill 8852, by Mr. KENT; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Federated Trades Council, of Sacramento, 
Cal., favoring House bill 8352 by Mr. Kent; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of Equal Suffrage League, of Balti- 
more, Md., in favor of woman suffrage; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. L. Segelbaum, of New York, in favor of 
House bill 4914; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of National Guard Association of the State 
of New York, favoring Federal control of the National Guard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Martin Mickelun, of Northfield, 
Wis., and 15 others, protesting against passage of Senate bill 
901 and House bills 26, 677, 6823, and 6871, regarding prison- 
made goods; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association, 
favoring printing the findings of the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. FARR: Memorial of A. H. Price, Harry J. Angle, 
and other members of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Scranton, Pa., and S. C. Hutchinson and David Zimmerman 
and other members of the Sons of Veterans, Scranton, Pa., 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of citizens of Tremont City, Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of Tremont 
City, Ohio, favoring national preparedness; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. FINLEY: Papers to accompany bill for relief of 
Laurence Hulschman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of New York, favoring Federal control of the National 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. L. Segelbaum, of New York, in favor of 
House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Waterman, IIL, 
fayoring a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 10528, 
for relief of Columbus L. Reeve; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of L. W. Goddard and 40 other 
citizens of Bowlder City, Colo., against preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Thomaston, Conn., in favor of Federal censorship of 
motion-picture films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. IGOE: Memorial of Joplin theatrical employees and 
moving picture operators, protesting against any increased tax 
on theaters ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of Missouri, favoring preparedness ; 
tc the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
Red Oak, Iowa, on preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, protest of Local 23, Theatrical Stage Employees, of 
Providence, R. I., against unjust taxes on theaters; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Miantonomah Council, No. 7, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., indorsing the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of J. W. Murphy, of Pawtucket, R. I., in favor 
of Senate bill 3081; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of M. A, Sullivan, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring 
Senate bill 3081; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Petitions of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Mount Gilead; 41 citizens of Upper Sandusky ; citi- 
zens of Handcock; citizens of Sulphur Springs; the Epworth 
League of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Ada; ¢iti- 
zens of Sycamore; and the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ada, 
all in the State of Ohio, favoring national constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHLBACK: Memorial of Ziegel, Eisman & Co., of 
Newark, N. J., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Lewis Robert (Inc.), Newark, N. J., favor- 
ing House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LIEBEL: Memorial of Bayewn Oil Works, Erie, Pa., 
protesting against proposed tax on gasoline, crude oil, etc.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Lake Erie Fruit Growers’ Association, A. M. 
Loomis, president, protesting against House bill 6036; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Kolbe Fish Co., Erie, Pa., protesting against 
House bill 967; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Lieutenant James H. Hospinson Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thresher Bros., Erie, Pa., favoring House 
bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of C. H. Mathier & Sons, North East, Pa., pro- 
testing against tax on grapes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Trades Union Liberty League of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of Erie Brewing Co., A. L. Curtze, manager, 
Erie, Pa., protesting against Senate bill 1257; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Fred Koeler, Erie, Pa., protesting against 
Senate bill 1257; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against House bill 9409; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of George E. Pierce, of Erie, Pa., protesting 
against tax on grape vines; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of Wild Life League of Pennsylvania, fayor- 
ing the Chamberlain-Hayden bill; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of H. Herricks, secretary Keystone Fish Co., 
Erie, Pa., protesting against Cary bill, H. R. 9674; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Carry Chair Co. (O. L, King, treasurer), 
favoring H. P. 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of U. A. Watson and F. A. Maelme, of Erie, 
Pa., favoring H. R. 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Kalbe Fish Co. (Irwin H. Kalbe, president), 
protesting against House bill 5786; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LOUD: Memorial of 18 members of Hope Grange, No. 
1016, of Midland, Mich., against preparedness ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial of Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Hood River, Oreg., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Petition of John Barnard and others, 
of Chicago, III., against prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania Presbyterian Church, United States of America, 
favoring peace agreement among all nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Memorial of Dawes Electric 
Sign & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Pitts- 
burgh Tin Decoration Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast, favoring appropriation for the use 
of the Geodetic and Coast Survey; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also (by request), memorial of Pennsylvania Lumberman’s 
Association, of Philadelphia, and the Lumberman’s Exe 
also of Philadelphia, indorsing H. R. 9678, the Small bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of Pennsylvania Surety Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., protesting against section 2 of the Post Office 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also (by request), memorial of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, 
United War Veterans, of New York, favoring Senate 
bill 2526 and House bill 632; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Bureau of Standards, Harris- 
burg, Pa., protesting against the passage of the Dillon bill; to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also (by request), memorial of Lancaster Branch of the 
National Security League, of Pennsylvania, indorsing prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of German-American Alliance, 
Allegheny County Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring amend- 
ments to the naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), memorial of German-American Button Co., 
protesting against the Deitrick amendment to the Army appro- 
priation bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Thesber Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), memorial of Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast, urging appropriations for railroads 
in Alaska; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OAK EV: Petition of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of New Britain, Conn., favoring national censorship of 
motion-picture films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Dean & Bush, Ithaca, N. Y., 
urging quick action to relieve the situation in dyestuffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Prattsburg, N. X. (Mrs. C. M. Van Valkenburg, president; 
Mrs. G. D. Kice, secretary), favoring the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes bill for the national censorship of moving pictures; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Southern Tier Roller Mills, of Corning, 
N. Y. (Mr. J. Towner Hayt, manager), opposing the passage of 
House bill No. 9409, n bill that will repeal the present mixed- 
flour law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petition of voters of Piqua, Ohio, 
and First Christian Church, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial protesting against the 
enactment into law of the leasing and power bills before Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 9508, for relief of Sue 
M. Burch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial referring to the Smith and Taylor bills to 
appoint a commission to revise the Mining Code now before 
Congress; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of the Laymen's League of Malone, 


N. Y.. favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 8 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Memorial of Lakeside Couneil, No. 6, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Lakeport, N. H., in favor of 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial in regard to an amendment to the Barnhart 
printing bill (H. R. 8664) adopted by Franklin (N. H.) Union In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper Makers; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of Greenyille Baptist Church, of 
Greenville, Ky., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of B. F. Atkinson and others, of Central City, 
Ky., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Central City, Ky., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Eden, Ky., favoring an old-age 
pension law ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of 77 citizens of and near Greenville, Ky., for 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Louis ©. Cowles and others, 
of New Haven, Conn., favoring H. R. 702, the dyestuffs bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity, asking for repeal of tax on tooth paste; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WASON: Petitions of business men of Franklin, 
Keene, Newport, Concord, Claremont, Danbury, Nashua, Bris- 
tol, Haverhill, Lebanon, Enfield, Winchester, Plymouth, East 
Jaffrey, Penacook, Suncook, Derry, Exeter, Lincoln, North 
Woodstock, Ashland, Pittsfield, Lancaster, Colebrook, Woods- 
ville, Groveton, Littleton, Berlin, Gorham, Whitefield, North 
Stratford, and Lisbon, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
favoring legislation to provide a tax upon persons, firms, or 
corporations doing an interstate mail-order business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Pauline Cushman Couneil, No. 21, Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, Hillsboro, N. H., favoring the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Gosnold Mills Co., by G. T. 
Thompson, treasurer, for the enactment of legislation to make 
the United States independent of any other nation for its 
supply of dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, February 15, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the manifold ministries of Thy grace come 
to us continuaHy, and crowd upon us with every ministry of 
a new day. All life and light, all social joy, all invitation to 
service, all aspirations high and holy, come from Thee. We 
come to Thee not only as the Author of our gifts and blessings 
but the Center of our life, and would learn to live our life in 
Thee. Speak Thou through us as instruments in Thy hand, 
that Thy great kingdom may be established and Thy will be 
done on earth. Guide us this day in the duties that are upon 
us. Forgive our sins. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

CHARLES A. Curperson, a Senator from the State of Texas, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) to appoint Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: i 

H. R. 7571. An act to provide for the appointment of the 
recorder of deeds of. the District of Columbia by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 7585. An act to provide for the appointment of the 
register of wills of the District of Columbia by the justices 
of the Supreme Court of said District; 

H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 9803. An act to emancipate from certain disabilities chil- 
dren who have judgments of conviction for crime of record against 
them in the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia. 


- PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Call- 
fornia, praying for Federal aid for persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis, which were referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of California, 
praying for the creation of a system of rural credits, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Cooks’ and Waiters’ Al- 
liance of Oakland, Cal,, praying for the enactment of legislation 
to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
, Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the congregation of 
the East Congregational Church, of Concord, N. H., praying for 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Darwin M. Aldrich Camp, No. 
9, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of New Hamp- 
shire, of Keene, N. H., praying for an increase in armaments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. Lemuel A. Jones, of 
Effingham Falls, N. H., and a petition of the congregation of 
the East Congregational Church, of Concord, N. H., praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POMERENE presented resolutions adopted by the Con- 
gregation Sons of Abraham of Norwood, Ohio, praying that Con- 
gress and the Government of the United States use their good 
offices to bring about lasting peace and the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Jewish people in lands where they are oppressed, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented memorials of the Farmers’ 
Union of Loyal; of the Farmers’ Union of Bonduel; of Local 
Union, American Society of Equity, of Hewitt; and of the 
Farmers’ Union of Deer Park, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in convict-made goods, which were referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, praying for the imposition of a duty on dyestuffs, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Jersey, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Oregon, praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARDING presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Elyria, Ohio, and a petition of the American Institute 
of Banking, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for an increase in arma- 
ments, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, praying 
for the imposition of a duty on dyestuffs, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ravenna, Ber- 
key, and Arcadia, in the State of Ohio, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cedarville, 
Ohio, remonstrating against certain proposed changes in the 
Rural Delivery Service, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Norwood, 
Ohio, praying for such peace terms at the coming peace con- 
ference as will emancipate the Jewish people in Europe, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions 
to widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 1934, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Flushing, Ohio, remonstrating against 
an increase in armaments, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affaits. 

He also presented a petition of the Union Distilling Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the laws relative to the shipment of alcohol from a distilling 
plant to a central denaturing warehouse, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of sundry local unions of 
the International Union of the United Brewery Workmen in the 
State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the City Council of York; of 
the Federation of Trade Unions of York; and of Local Branch 
No. 960, National Association of Letter Carriers, of Carnegie, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for extended leave of absence to superan- 
nuated employees in the Postal Service, which were referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 25, American 
Federation of Labor, of Rochester, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of General J. P. S. Gobin Camp, 
No. 41, United Spanish War Veterans, of Scranton, Pa., and a 
petition of the Board of Trade of Mount Lebanon, Pa., praying 
for an increase of armaments, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Austin, Minn., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to regulate the salaries of different classes 
of veterinary inspectors and employees in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Washington 
Volunteers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash., praying for an in- 
crease in armaments, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a resolution adopted by the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting, of Boston, Mass., favoring national prohibi- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church of Rockland, Mass., praying for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Brockton, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the Associated Students of the University of Montana, held Jan- 
uary 20, 1916, favoring an adequate appropriation for the Flat- 
head reclamation project in Montana. I ask that the resolutions 
be printed in the Rrcoxn, together with the signatures, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as 3 


At a meeting of the Associated Students of the University of Mon- 
tana held January 20, 1916, the following resolution was unanimously 


adopted: 
reclamation project in western Montana is of 
vast importance to all the I the people of of the State, and the completion 


of this irriga seriously — —— by lack of 

funds to the 1 many settlers, who entered upon Flathead 

lands in cad tn e NN that irrigation water would 

ed — core Ra le ve been absolutely ruined and 

other settlers are facing the of everything they possess: Be it 

“Reso That the Associated Students of the eee Boal of Moe 
tatives of their State in Co 0 

means to secure ongress foe. — 


9 2 000,000 d. 
prosecu of the canis othe Flathea — reclamation proj- 
to the end that the suffering of settlers may be reheved and that 
the implied promise of the t may be fulfilled; and be it 
“Rosoi That copies of this resolution be sent to rg Mes Hexry L. 


tved, 
Myers, Hon. F. J. Warsn, Hon, JohN M. Byaxs, and Hon. Srour: 
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that a copy be furnished to the editor of the Kaimin and one to Mr. 
James Ilarbert, of Polson, whose efforts in support of the reclamation 
project command our hearty respect and admiration. 


“Mag POPE, 

“C, T. Warp. 

“ JAMES M. Brown, 
“Committee.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. SHIVELY), from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10037) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 145) thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 140) for the relief of the estate of 
Israel Folsom, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 146) thereon. 

Mr. LIPPITT, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1416) to amend section 4215 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
147) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2500) authorizing the adjust- 
ment of rights of settlers on the Moqui and Navajo Indian 
Reservations, in the State of Arizona, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 148) thereon. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 19) relating to bills 
of lading in interstate and foreign commerce, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 149) thereon. 


REFUND OF EXCESS DUTIES ON STEEL BLOOMS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent to recall from 
the Committee on Claims a bill which I introduced a few days 
ago. It is Senate bill 4398, for the refund of excess duties on 
steel blooms. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be recalled 
from the Committee on Claims and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. We are dealing with such bills all the 
time in that committee, and I think the bill should have gone 
there when introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. HOLLIS. On behalf of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency I report back the so-called rural credits bill, the bill 
(S. 2986) to provide capital for agricultural development, to 
create a standard form of investment based upon farm mort- 
gages, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Government de- 
positaries and financial agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes, with a favorable report (No. 144). I ask 
unanimous consent that the report with the bill may be printed 
to the extent that the law permits—the usual number, and I 
give notice that at the conclusion of the unfinished business I 
shall move to take this bill from the calendar for immediate 
action. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill and report will be printed, 
and the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


COINAGE OF A M’KINLEY SOUVENIR GOLD DOLLAR. 


Mr. POMERENE. From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 2) for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold dollar 
in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to William Mc- 
Kinley, late President of the United States. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleague to this report. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate for the immediate considera- 
tion of this bill. If the Senate will allow me, I will state very 
briefly the object. 

There is being erected at the birthplace of the late William 
McKinley, at Niles, Ohio, a great memorial to him, and the 
memorial association has asked the assistance of the Govern- 
ment to the extent only of coining 100,000 souvenir gold dollars, 
absolutely without expense to the Government. Even the dies 
are furnished by the McKinley Memorial Association. The 
object is to sell the 100,000 souvenir gold dollars at a premium 
and apply the premium thus obtained to a fund for the furnish- 
ing aud the maintenance of the memorial. 

The bill was favorably reported by the House committee and 
passed the House without a dissenting vote, and I am sure there 
will be none in the Senate. I should like to have the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 


The Chair 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, cte., That for the 9 — of aiding in defraying the 


cost of completing in a suitable manner the work of erecting a memorial 
in the city of Niles, Ohio, to William McKinley, late President of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of the Treasury shall be, and 
is hereby, authorized to purchase in the market so much gold bullion 
as may be necessary for the purpose herein provided for, m which 
there shall be coined at the United States Mint, Philadelphia, standard 
gold dollars of the legal weight and fineness, to the number of not ex- 
ceeding 100,000 pieces, to be known as the McKinley souvenir dollar, 
struck in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to William 
McKinley, late President of the United States of America, in the city of 
Niles, Ohio, his birthplace, the devices and designs upon which coins 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and all provisions 
of law relative to the coinage and legal-tender quality of the standard 
gold dollar shall be applicable to the coins issued under this act, and 
when so coined said souvenir dollars shall be delivered, in suitable par- 
cels. at pax. and without cost to the United States, to the National 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Association and the dies shall be de- 
stroyed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Cori- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COURTS IN IOWA. 


Mr. OVERMAN. On behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 73) to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial Code, 
act of March 3, 1911 (vol. 36, U. S. Stat. L., sec. 81, p. 1111). 
I call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] 
to it. 5 

Mr. KENYON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of this bill. It merely fixes the time of holding 
the Federal courts in Iowa. It is quite important that it shall 
be passed at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRYAN. What is the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa states that 
it is a bill fixing the time and place of holding Federal courts 
in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. BRYAN. All right. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4476) to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge or bridges or viaducts across the 
water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and Dau- 
phin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel from 
the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to con- 
struct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little and 
Big Dauphin Islands, as amended by an act approved June 18, 
1912; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 4478) to provide for the condemnation of land for 
highway and park purposes to preserve the Klingle Ford Val- 
ley ; and 

A bill (S. 4479) to amend an act approved June 8, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act re- 
lating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,’ 
approved February 28, 1901”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4480) providing for the establishment of two addi- 
tional terms of the district court for the eastern district of 
North Carolina at Raleigh, N. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 4481) granting an increase of pension to Martha T. 
Scott (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4482) granting a pension to Eliza Longacre (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4484) to incorporate the Boy Scouts of America, 
and for other purposes; to the Cominittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 4485) for the relief of the estate of Joseph Lipp- 
man, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


Is there objection to the prerent 
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By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 4486) to amend section 19 of the public-buildings 
act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 883), as amended! by the 
act of Congress approved August 11, 1913 (38 Stat, 109); to 
the Committee on Public Buildings: and Grounds, 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 4487) granting a pension to Maude Woods (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4488) granting a pension to George R. Hamilton 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 4489) granting an increase of pension to Georgia 
B. Moulton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4490) to establish a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4491) granting an increase of pension to Nephi 
Owen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4492) to create a national university at the seat 
of the Federal Government; to the Committee on the University 
of the United States, 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4493) to enable the Government to use private 
armor-making plants for the manufacture of armor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

PATENT OFFICE. FEES. 


* By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4477) to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office, in favor of nations granting reciprocal rights to 
United States citizens; to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. POMERENE. As explaining the purpose and necessity 
for this bill, I have a letter from the law firm of Hull, Smith, 
Brock & West, of Cleveland, and, without reading it, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it 
ordered, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

CLEVELAND, February 5, 1916.. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENB, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In accordance with the request in your letter of Janu- 
ary 31, 1916, we inclose herewith a proposed draft of an act to extend 
temporarily the time of filing fees and applications and of taking 
actions in the Patent Office, In preparing this draft the writer has 
consulted members of the committee on. industrial 8 and has 
carried in mind the legislation proposed to the last Congress. The 
criticized! as ambiguous and indef- 

t of patents to fo ers upon 
ee eon Ain in 
n requiring a prior g 
e specified by law. 


is 80 


former legislation was adversel 
nite, particularly as permitting the 
devices which may have been publis 
The writer has avoided this eee b 
the 8 home country within the 

Under the present legislation, as you are doubtless aware, a citizen 
of any one of the convention countries, after having filed application 
in his home country, is entitled to file similar by ger pee pes in any 
of the other countries within one year and obtain the effective date of 
his home application ; but if he waits for more than a he loses the 
benefit of s date, and use or publication prior to his actual 
filing becomes a bar as to patent, Similarly under the United 
States law an 7 5 has one year in which to reply to most official 
actions, and a stated time to ly to other actions, and failure to 
take action within those times effects a tive abandonment of his 
application. The purpose of this legislation is to extend these times 
up to a limit of nine months in favor of the subjects and citizens of 
those countries who have done the same for us. 

C European Governments, notably France, started soon after the 
war broke out to afford substantially these facilities to the citizens of 
all countries, but later restricted their operation to those citizegs or 
subjects only whose Governments: had extended: equal rights in return. 
It is of even greater importance to Americans to obtain these facilities 
of delay, with respect to their foreign patents, than it is for the for- 
elgn subjects to obtain such facilities in respect of their United States 
patents, for all 8 countries exact the payment within fixed times 
of annual taxes for their patents, in default of which the ts become 
void. Also nearly all the countries demand annual or biennial work- 
ings of their patents under similar penalty. In many. cases the opera- 
tion of war been to prevent applications, tax payments, working 
directions, amendments, and the like from reaching their destinations, 
either by being sunk in mid-ocean or by being delayed beyond the times 
allotted. Also thousands of American owners of foreign —. have 
hesitated about incurring the expense of maintaining ir foreign 

atents (or even applying for them e because of t 

ainty as to the outcome of the war and of the financial i 
condition in 8 at its close. The of this legislation, or 
other legislation having substantially the same end in view, would 
automa: restore the rights of these American: owners of foreign 
patents and will otherwise greatly facilitate their transaction. of bust- 
ness with foreign offces. Also, it can not be seen that any detriment 
will acerue to the American public, in view of the safeguards. pro- 


sed. 
ts amending this proposed legislation care should be taken not to 
introduce such limitations as should render it 8 inferior to the 
reciprocal legislation adopted by France and other belligerent coun- 


tries. It is believed: that the bill as drawn: is: about as narrow: ag 
oe bal hg 1 — ed if will: take thi tter with 
es e mu ou ‘take this ma 
Committee on Patents and with others. whom: a think “should ‘be 
approached. We are sending a of this bill to Hon. WILLIAM 
porno of the House of Representatives, and to the Commissioner of 
Very respectfully, 


HULL, SMITH, Brock & Ws 
By HB Busse an 


SYSTEM OF PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4483) to provide for the preparation and report to 
Congress by the Chief of Engineers of the Army under the 
direction and: through: the Secretary of War of a preliminary 
plan for a system of improved national highways, and to pro- 
vide for the payment of the expenses of said report; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Bearing upon the bill, and in relation to it, 
I desire to have printed in the Rxconb an article by Lieut. Col. 
Henry T. Allen, Eleventh United States Cavalry, written upon 
the subject of the improvement of roads as a military asset 
and the desirability of a line of road from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. The article is very short, and I ask that it be printed. 

There being no objection, the article referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

THE DIXIE HIGHWAY AS A MINITARY ASSET, 
[Lient. Col. Henry T. Allen, Eleventh, United States Cavalry.] 


Warfare of the present day. demands, more. than ever, rapid trans- 
portation of large bodies of men and enormous supplies of munitions 
and provisions. It is not enough to have a superior system of railways 
in any given zone. This must supplemented by highways, because 
the state the thousands of tons uired daily by a modern army 
reach the firing line by motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles. 

Good roads will assure numerous motor vehicles such as characterize 
the western war front in Europe at the present time by thelr numbers. 
The efficiency of a good motor truck on a good road is at least four 
times that of a horse-drawn vehicle, the cost and maintenance of which 
is the same as that of the truck. In fact, in future wars the motor 
truck will rank next to the railway trains in carrying mili supplies. 
eat pani the following represents the carrying of supplies to the 

e: 
First. Railway or steamboat transportation from the large bases of 
supply to the railway heads or boat terminals. 
ond. Thence by motor trucks to the divisional bases. 
Third. Thence by horse-drawn vehicles to the S| lines. 
In the Dixie ine from Chicago 


assee, and 
naw, through the fol- 
Cin: Knox- 


pa: 
mo 

been engaged. e to its geogra ħical position, its population, its food 
production, and its manufactu 15 by — be 


tates: 

It has been: claimed: that the construction of good highways would be 
pa 4 a forel: foe landing on our shores. While this is true, it 
would be a greater aid to the defense in the ready mobilization of 
all its forces and in supplying the resisting lines promptly with men 
and munitions. If such a misfortune should happen to the United 
States as to have a coalition force land on our eastern seaboard, the 
Dixie Highway, th its numerous manufacturing cities and its vast 
supply centers—all well connected—would offer most advantageous 
sites for supply bases and would constitute a. highly important base line 
sufficiently far from the coast to be reasonably safe from air craft yet 
sufficiently close for many war uirements, If it should become nec- 
essary to resist an enemy from the direction of the great Gulf, the 
advantages cited for the Dixie Highway would be stil! greater. 

The successful prosecution, of a great campaign depends upon the 
existence or construction. of roads, and the better they are the greater 


the chances of success woj be. 

The milf strength of a nation depends on the quality of its citi- 
zens—upon: their intelligence and virility. No natlon can have an 
ree better than the standard of its: average citizen. The 
capacity and effectiveness of these are determined in peace; they are 
simply accentuated by war training. Therefore; the nation or state 
that increases its miles of good roads and the quality of the same 
rye, the the qnality of its citizenship, increases its wealth in farm 
and factory, and adds to its military assets. 

It is in this indirect manner that the Dixie Highway will prove its 
greater value as a military asset for the Nation. This idea is vividly 
exemplified in Russia and Germany. Standing on the frontier between 
these two countries a careful inspection shows a marked contrast in 
the appearance of the cultivation of the country, in the roads, in the 
houses, and the school buildings looking east from that looking west. 
The average education and effectiveness of the respective citizens. are 
equally contrasted. It necessarily follows that the Russian and Ger 
man armies. should show a corresponding contrast, and the results thus 
far obtained confirm this: 

Probably no branch of the Government is: more keenly. interested in 
the completion of the Dixie Highway than the Army, and to no branch 
can it have a more important bearing. With the inevitable change in 
our military policy, involving the concentration and organization in 
time of. peace of such commands as would be required in war, the 
country between the Lakes and Florida will have an added military 
interest in which: the Dixle Highway will prove its great military value, 


AMENDMENTS. TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. MYERS: submitted: an: amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $1,000 for the erection of a building for the display of In- 
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dian exhibits at the fair grounds of the Western Montana Fair 
Association at Missoula, Mont., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10885), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 for the improvement and maintenance for bath purposes 
of the Camas Hot Springs near the town of Camas on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, Mont., etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10385), which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 1082) to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors in the District of Columbia. I ask 
that the amendment may be printed. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Shall it go to the committee or lie 
on the table? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Let it lie on the table and be printed, 
as the bill has already been reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed, 


CLAIM OF PRAIRIE COUNTY, ARK. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I submit an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to the bill (S. 1878) making appropria- 
tion for payment of certain claims in accordance with findings 
of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly 
known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the pro- 
visions of section No. 151 of the act approved March 3, 1911, 
commonly known as the Judicial Code. I ask that the amend- 
ment be read, printed, and lie on the table until the bill to 
which it refers may come under consideration. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed and to lie on the 
table, and it was read, as follows: 


Add as a new paragraph at the end of the bill: 
“To Prairie County, Ark., $13,200.” 


ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS, 


Mr. STERLING. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 100) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States views with anxious 
concern the late order of the German Admiralty that armed merchant 
ships of any of the entente allies, without distinction as to whether 
armed for merely defensive 4 or not, may be torpedoed and 
sunk without warning after the 29th of the present month; that such 
order, if put into effect, will constitute a more serious menace to the 
legitimate commerce of all neutral nations, and particularly to that of 
the United States, than any act of any of the belligerents in the pres- 
ent Euro war, and will be in contravention of a right long recog- 
nized by the principal commercial nations of the world, including our 
own; that the protection of the interests of neutral commerce on 
the high seas in time of war has been the subject of many treaties and 
conyentions and is a favored subject in international law, and that 
through these instrumentalities the freedom of such commerce and the 
cause of civilization itself have been greatly promoted; that any recog- 
nition on the part of the United States of the claim that the necessities 
of war in general or the exigencies and conditions of modern subma- 
rine warfare are warrant for the order of the German Admiralty 
would be a step backward and so far an abandonment of our conten- 
tion for the freedom of the seas. Moreover, such recognition would 
contravene the policy of the Government of the United States as ex- 

ressed in the notes of our State rtment to the British and 

erman Governments, respectively, on the 26th of September and No- 
vember 7, 1914, and that at this time in the history of the present war 
there should be no acquiescence in the order of the German Admiralty 
on the part of this or any other neutral power. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to give notice that on Friday next, 
following the conclusion of the morning business, I shall ad- 
dress the Senate on the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe the resolution is to lie on the table 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the request of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to give notice that I shall address the 
Senate upon the resolution at the conclusion of the remarks of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate 
passed a resolution seeking to secure from the Interior Depart- 
ment certain information concerning the production, consump- 
tion, and prices, abnormal and otherwise, of gasoline. The re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior is very full and complete 


and is replete with very valuable information. That report has 
been submitted as a Senate document. 

While possibly the report itself does not answer directly the 
principal matter which the average American may have in mind 
concerning the extraordinary rise in the price of gasoline, at 
least inferentially it indicates the cause. I can say briefly 
that the report indicates, first, that there is no very close rela- 
tion at any time between the cost of the crude-oil production 
and that of the finished article; secondly, that the depressions 
and rises in the price seem to be fixed by something other than 
the question of supply and demand; and, third, that there have 
been some enormous dividends declared upon the stock of the 
great refining companies. 

There may be quite a serlous question as to what particular 
committee should investigate this subject. With the vast in- 
crease in the amount of gasoline used upon the farm and the 
use of the cheaper automobiles upon the farm it seems to me 
that the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry might well take 
the matter under consideration. I ask that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry for con- 
sideration and investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I have just read, Mr. President, a supple- 
ment to the annual report of the Attorney General of the United 
States for the year 1915. The supplement deals entirely with 
the withdrawal of oil lands and also the litigation concerning 
the depletion of some of the oil fields in California, I ask, 
therefore, that the report made by the Attorney General upon 
this subject, which has already been presented to the Senate, 
be printed as a Senate document and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, in connection with Senate Docu- 
ment No. 810 already. referred to that Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his clerks, announced that the President had, 
on February 15, 1916, approved and signed the following act and 
joint resolution: : 

S. 900. An act amending sections 476, 477, and 440 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 1,000 tents and 1,000 cots for the use of the encamp- 
ment of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at Birming- 
ham, Ala., in May, 1916. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 


H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia approved 
March 4, 1913, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of that bill. It is a dupli- 
cate of one on the calendar which has been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. There will be no 
controversy about it, and I am sure it will not take three 
minutes to dispose of it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will ask the Senator what bill it is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is a bill to relieve from the 
jurisdiction of the Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia an electric line that runs into Virginia for about 50 
miles, I think, and has not 50 feet of track in the District of 
Columbia. It merely has a terminal here, The bill has passed 
the House and has come to the Senate in a message. I simply 
ask that it may be taken up and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ctc.. That section 8, paragraph 1, of an act entitled 
“An act making 8 to provide for the expenses of the 

vernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1914, and for other purposes ” approved March 4, 1913, relat- 
ing to the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
(37 Stat. L., p. 975), be amended by adding to the names of the com- 
panies excluded from the operation of said section, after the words 
*the Potomac River and esapeake Bay,“ in the third subdivision 
of sald paragraph, on page 975, the following: “and the Washington 
& Old Dominion Railwa , excepting as to the regulation of its opera- 
tion inside of the District of Columbia.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that Senate bill 3998 on the 
calendar and covering the same subject be indefinitely post- 


poned. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate bill will be postponed 
indefinitely. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 7571. An act to provide for the appointment of the re- 
corder of deeds of the District of Columbia by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 7585. An act to provide for the appointment of the 
register of wills of the District of Columbia by the justices of 
the Supreme Court of said District; 

H. R. 9803. An act to emancipate from certain disabilities 
children who have judgments of conviction for crime of record 
ngainst them in the juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 
and 

H. R. 10490. An act to prevent fraudulent advertising in the 
District of Columbia. 


CENTRAL POWER PLANT. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask at this time to 
bring up the resolution which I submitted on yesterday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California calls 
up the resolution submitted by him, coming over from a preced- 
ing day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 99) submitted by 
Mr. PHELAN on the 14th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury, as permitted by the 
power-plant contract, be uested to modify the plans, as far as pos- 
sible, to better harmonize with the Burnham plans for the improvement 
of the commercial water front and with the general beauty and comfort 
of the city of Washington. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from California that, in place of using the term “ Burnham 
plans,” he uses the words“ Park Commission plans.” Mr. Burn- 
ham was a member of that commission, and, of course, its lead- 
ing spirit, but nevertheless the plan was worked out by a com- 
mission. 

Mr. PHELAN. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and will so modify the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will take the liberty to say just one 
word, and that is I think the resolution is a very wise one, and 
I trust that the Secretary of the Treasury will take the matter 
in hand with a view to making the plan as ornamental as it is 
possible to make a plan of that kind. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from California is it his purpose to ask that the resolution be 
acted upon at this time? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is my request that the resolution be acted 
upon at this time. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
on yesterday. 

Mr. BRYAN. It does not occur to me that, without reference 
to a committee or without further consideration, the resolution 
should pass this morning. The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to modify the plans of the power-plant 
building. If the Seċretary complies with the request contained 
in this resolution he will modify the plan. Nobody knows how 
much that would cost or what changes would be made. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, the resolution ought to go be- 
fore a committee. The Fine Arts Commission had their day 
in court on yesterday. They are opposed to the erection of this 
power plant. According to Senators who took that view of the 
matter, there is no way in which to harmonize the plan of the 
Treasury Department with the plan they have in view. It 
seems to me that about all that could be accomplished by this 
resolution would be that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
ignore it or that he would stop the building and change his 
plans. We do not know what appropriation that would call 
for or what would be the result of the action. It occurs to me 
that the Senate disposed of the power and heating plant propo- 
sition on yesterday, and that we ought to go ahead with the 
legislation that has been agreed to in conference. Therefore I 
move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 1 do that in deference to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. I do not know what the Com- 
mittee on the Library has to do with a building which is so far 
removed from the Library. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The resolution ought to go to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. , 

Mr. BRYAN. It seems to me that the resolution ought to go 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Mr. NEWLANDS rose. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not, however, care to get into any dispute 


The resolution, under the rule, went over 


about it. If the Senator from Nevada, who has taken very | 
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great interest in this matter, wants the resolution to go to the 
Committee on the Library, I yield to his wishes, and make the 
motion that it be referred to that committee. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am in 
favor of the present consideration of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], but when the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] seemed to be in doubt as to 
which committee he should ask the reference of the resolution I 
suggested to him the Committee on the Library, because that is 
the committee under whose jurisdiction a question of art rests 
and is the committee from which the Fine Arts Commission 
sprang. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I should like to state, more 
particularly for the information of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Bryan], that the contract for this building invests the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand it, with the power 
to modify the plans. I can not imagine that any considerable 
expense will be involved in such modification as the resolution 
contemplates, in order to bring the building into harmony with 
the larger plans for the adornment of Washington. It may 
involve architectural treatment of the building itself, which now 
possibly is perfectly plain, or it may involve the construction of 
ornamental chimneys, However, we know that there is in exist- 
ence a plan for the improvement of the commercial water front 
of Washington, which involves an esplanade, and the idea is to 
have in view the general character of that structure, so that the 
new building will harmonize with it. 

I do not think it is such a serious matter that it should in- 
volve the attention of a committee, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury has that power, and the resolution will request that 
he exercise it. I have from the Secretary of the Treasury u 
letter, which I shall ask to have read, which may set at rest 
the doubts of the Senator from Florida as to the attitude of the 
Secretary himself in this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter sent to the desk by the 
Senator from California will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 15, 1916. 


My Dran Senator: Your letter of the 14th instant reached me at 
my house last evening. Personally, I have no objection to the reso- 
lution you baye offered concerning the plans for the central heating. 
lighting, and porat plant, nor to any other action concerning this 

ant which the Congress may deem it wise to take. I ma say 

owever, that without regard to the resolution you have offered, it is 
my purpose to do everything in my wer to make the plans of the 
power house as artistic as possible and to harmonize them every rea- 
sonable way with any plans already adopted or 3 for the im- 
rovement and beautification of Washington. bave at all times 

n willing, and still am willing, to receive the suggestions and recom- 
mendations of the Fine Arts Commission or any other competent per- 
son or persons respecting the design and artistic features of the power 


house, It is not, however, within ne lege to change the location 
or site of the power house, that having been determined by an act of 
Congress passed before I became Secretary of the Treasury. 


Faithfully, yours, 
W. G. McApoo. 

Hon. James D. PHELAN, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, in view of that letter, I with- 
draw my objection to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from California to the fact that it seems 
to me the resolution assumes that the plans which have been 
adopted are not in harmony with the so-called Burnham plan, 
and if we pass this resolution and the Secretary of the Treasury 
should feel, as he perhaps might justly feel, that it was the 
desire of the Senate that these plans be modified, he would 
accordingly modify them. Suppose, however, that the plans 
are already in harmony with the so-called Burnham plan—lI 
do not know whether they are or not; but the only objection 
I can see to the resolution is that it assumes that they are not— 
he is asked to modify the plans so that they will harmonize 
with the Burnham plan. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if he knows that the plans for the building are not in harmony 
with the so-called Burnham plan? 

Mr. PHELAN. The resolution requests the Secretary of the 
Treasury to modify the plans, as far as possible, and so forth. 

The plan of the Park. Commission, otherwise known as the 
Burnham plan, contemplates the construction of an esplanade, 
running from a point near the railroad embankment to the 
War College. I inspected the site of the new power plant last 
Sunday morning, and found that it was involved in the construc- 
tion of that esplanade, so that the object of the resolution is 
to harmonize the architecture of the new building, which I 
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understand is now perfectly plain, and the chimneys or smoke- 
stacks, so that there would be a general harmony between the 
two structures. It does not involve, of course, changing the site 
nor anything that is material. It is a mere direction to the 
S 


ecretary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand it does not involve a change of 
site; but does the Senator, from his examination, if he has 
examined the plans, believe that the present plans for the pro- 
posed building are not in harmony with the plans of the Park 
Commission? 

Mr. PHELAN. I believe the present plans for the new build- 
ing are not in harmony with the Park Commission plans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 

„ a tt 
323200 ae 
sible, to better harmonize with the Park Co se for the im- 
provement of the commercial water front and with the general beauty 
and comfort of the city of Washington.“ 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the bill (S. 1417) 
to erect a- factory for the manufacture of armor be laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Chair lays before the Senate the bill (S. 
1417) to erect a factory for the manufacture of armor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ask that the report of the committee ac- 
companying the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The report (No. 115) submitted by Mr. Tirrman on the Sth 
instant was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bin 
(S. 1417) to erect a — ti for the manufacture of armor, having had 
the same under consi leave to report it with an amendment. 

The relation of the United States Government to the armor-plate 
‘manufacturers has been a continual source of dissatisfaction to those 
Members of Congress who really do not believe in the doctrine of 
favoritism to special interests, or in the ee system at all, and 
a condition has existed little short of scandalous. om 1887, when 
Secretary Whitney made the first contract with the Bethlehem Co., 
to 1915, when Secretary Daniels refused to award any contracts at all, 
investigation has followed inves tion without result. 

The very nature of the armor-plate business makes such a condition 
inevitable. There is only one customer in — 6 3 States for the 


three 
and the result either a nara oe or a combine of the worst 
None of the conditions nee t 


number of manufacturers is e Government 
is compelled to buy 3 ee e 5 or rag: y price charged, 
because the law does not allow the ard of the Navy to go outside 

have no fear of vate 


of this country to buy it. Pape manufacturers 
competition, for there is not sufficient demand for armor to justify the 
entrance of other othe economic principle which declares that 
to increase the price of a monopolistic et ratio a 3 Hmit 
automatically decreases the demand for it does not ob 
United States Government is compelled to armor its 9 regar 
of cost. It is plain that Congress can . many laws as it chooses 
to pass and E ve the Secre! of the Navy as much discretion as he 
may ask without remedying the situation. As long as present condi- 
tions 1 i a the armor manufacturers are in a tion to force the 
tes Government, in the 2 of e highwayman, to 
“stand aaa deliver.” 

The committee has no desire to criticize un] the manufac- 
turers of armor plate. They have done no more than most other men 
vona have done under similar circumstances and temptations. Men 


t of wealth are essentially and hoggisb; and the 
arde Prineiple seems to have been pro. in producing some 
magnificent specimens. The main fact to be borne in mind that 


they have more power than is compatible with the public interest. Give 
power to any set of men, however excellent and honorable, and sooner 
or later they will abuse it. Men have been built that way since the 


beginnin; time. 
ine . of armor-plate making in 5 is interesting and 


ificant in view of the ing observati 
he ge m wooden to ships of arent and steel was author- 
ized by the act of t 5, 1882, which orders— 
“ no of shall be applied to the repairs of any wooden 
ship when per cent 


from England a 
about $550 per ton. Secretary tney induced the Bethlehem on 
to enter upon the goes of eryr it . — 5 of the be Ned 


iron plants in the country agreed o from 
4 The 3 Co. "and the Cleveland 


to six hundred dollars . eaea 

Rolling Mill Co. were the o two concerns that bid at all. Whitne: 
did not make a close or tigh 9 
necessarily be put to large 
liberal ce on that account. 
absolutely necessar: ‘acturers 
United States; a r. t that there pe os i be 
more than one concern in the busines and he 5 the Carnegie Steel 
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Co. to enter an 
—— 8 were getting or he would not touch it. Gecrethe 
further agreed for each pound 


Er agreed to be paid for armor 


“To — — w hether the ences pa paid 
and reasonable ; also whether any 


— vessels of the Navy ienen 


puas d have been in on account of patent processes usel 
‘or the troduction of 3 or for cementation b the Harvey process; 
and if so, whether the increases in price are fair and reasonable ! 


and are the owners of such ventas whether an 
ment were interested therein, or at the time when any contracts were 
meus were or have since been interested in the patents or employed 
the owners thereof; and whether any legislation is necessary to fur- 

er promote the manufacture and cheapen the price of armor for ves- 


sels of the Navy.” 
This resolution the Senate on December 31, 1895, and under 
it the first senato: investigation of armor was begun. 

The first bill for the erection of an gt ag | factory was intro- 
duced on January 22, 1896, by Senator Smi of New Jersey. This 
bill provided that the factory be erected in the 2 of Washington. 

Secretary Herbert, on January 5, 1897, stated in reference to the 
8 basing his estimates on data obtained from the com- 
pany 

“Whatever may have been the cost of the armor plant and the gun 
Pant whatever may have been paid for the secrets of manufacture or 
‘or patents, or N ever may have been interest on working capital, all 
those and other charges have been paid frem the gross earnings of the 
company; and the results show the com y's — — in the plant 
to make armor and gun steel for the ¢ overnment have been returned 
with 22 per cent thereon.” 

According to Secretary Herbert, in seven years the plant had paid 
for itself and in addition had returned 22 Ri cent of itself, and prac- 
tically the same statement was made of the Carnegle Co. These facts 
prove the assertion often made by Scnator Tintwas—that the Govern- 
ment had built the plants and then given them to those two companies. 

Secretary Daniels, in current report, states: 

“Since the passage of the naval act of June 7. 1900. 2 
Department has spent $76,195,960 a armor for its ships. It is 
that if the intent of vagens to order the erection of a Peken Dad 
been carried out at that time the Government would have saved enough 
money on armor plate to own a plant as large as that owned by all 
three of the private com in the meantime to have supplied 
Si Ena plate for its own ships at a less price than it has been com- 
pe o pay. 

The facts as brought out go to prove this beyond dispute. 

In 1903 the Midvale Steel Co. entered the field, but its entry has 
made no material difference in the situation as to cost of armor to the 
pithy econ Of course, they were lured by the hope of port Being 

tallurgists and ete ea gates 8 the 
Bethlehem and Carnegie works they co’ the profits were 
large. But that company did not build an ‘nae 8 until Lg 2 had 
bid five times and were denied participation in the contracts ee 
— did not have any plant in * to manufacture it. The 
erbid the older companies, but the Government, for some unexp 
reason, though ostensibly it was because the President or the Secreta are 
of the’ DRTE elected to belleve that the new company could not build a 
plant and deliver the armor in 3 with their contract, gu ve the 
pasas to Bethiehem and Ca 


os that would enable us 
ve 
poser of the p mali d at that er 
—. believe that Carnegie and ehem Mad a good thing, and there- 
you wanted to share in it?“ answered“ 1 ” To 
show the bias of the Navy Department in favor of Carnegie and Bethle- 
Barba testified t that Lar hance a Co. 9 1 sagen 

mt, a per 

to the ‘aise 


ton, and two-thirds was and Bethlehem compa- 
nies, at $450.60 per ton. 
After having been turned down five times, the construction of a e piat 
1 y Ene Mi A para ai 1855 Na ed th wr cer —— 
eomple e Navy a om a con 
they be the lowest bidder. So far so good; this was honest com 
tition. 75 once in, they were ized by the 2 companies, w Tio 


took them in partnership, as it were, for thereafter the price offered 
the three did not materially 


the Government to obtain “competition among armor 


makers had eie It should be said to the it of the reg Nig BOS Co. : 
yo that to ere a royalty to either Uarvey or 
defended a suit through the eourts u a 7 2 they 


reme Court, ray ie sustained their con 3 pa 
Se = which to pay a royalty. 
e special committee, consisting of Senator TILLMAN 
gee and Admiral ——— investigated the Whole sub- 
last year, that committee could not obtain any . or 
reliable information whatever as to the cost of armor. 
every evidence of combination and collusion instead of éouspetition, 


— ex sare a juridical sense of the term, but it invites an 
ee mo Age 

In his last report and in his statement before the 
Senate Ni Parkea „ said the three bids in the last competition“ 


t ont no new facts. The 


The 3 —— the committee brou; 
for talking 8 saying 


armor men of 1916 showed the same capaci’ 

years. The that exhibited so artistically by their brethren of earlier 

ears. he seps talk of the “value of trade nosan $ same re- 

netance cost of production ; — same N anet. of poe been 

remse Phang the” yy wrens to go in conse- 
f Governm tien; the came. Anakin 


quent unfairness ent com ty to 
recognize that if socks a quasi partnership as they claim exists between 
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them and the Government they should, in all fairness, shoulder its 
liabilities as well as insist on its benefits; indeed, about the only 
material difference between the hearings of 1916 and those other numer- 
ous ones that have followed each other so regularly and so fruitlessly 
since 1895 is that of dates. To go into these reports would be a waste 
of time. They are published in pamphlet form and can be easily 
obtained by interested parties from the document room. The hearings 
before the Senate co ttee on this subject are also obtainable, as they 
- have been printed. 7 

It suffices to say that the committee is of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment has been charged unreasonable prices for its armor plate, and that 
the only remedy lies in the Government owning and operating a pang 
as provided for in Senate bill 1417. Should the Government build it 
and then lock it up, and it never be used, it would be wise to erect it, as 
it would serve as a warning to private manufacturers that there is a 
point beyond which the Government will not be driven and where 
patience ceases to be a virtue. 

The committee, therefore, by a vote of 9 to 3 of those present, ordered 
the bill reported favorably, and expresses the hope that it will soon 
become a iaw. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the report of this bill which 
has just been read explains some of the reasons why it is im- 
portant it should pass promptly. In the speech made by me 
December 13, 1915, when the bill was introduced, I gave what 
appeared to me to be unanswerable reasons why the bill should 

_pass, and pass without any unnecessary delay whatever. Very 
few Senators heard that speech, because it was delivered at the 
lunch hour, and very few read it, perhaps. I will take pleasure 
in furnishing any Senator with a pamphlet copy who desires it. 

An additional reason for promptuess and expedition is this: 
With the utmost dispatch possible, it will take from 18 months 
to 2 years to build this plant and get it in running order; and 
the threat of those who are making armor that they would 
charge the Government $200 per ton more for armor hereafter, 
if the Government constructed its own plant, which was voiced 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the committee in executive 
session, shows the temper of those men at this time and makes 
it more vital for Congress to teach them a lesson. ‘The best 
answer to that threat is the passage of this bill as promptly as 
possible. 

While the manufacture of armor is highly technical and 
scientific, I have no doubt whatever that the Government can 
find skilled mechanics who are now working for private con- 
cerns who will be glad to enter the Goyernment service and 
perform the same work in its armor factory that they are now 
doing for private parties. Neither have I any doubt about the 
Government's ability to buy the necessary machinery; and it is 
imperatively necessary that legislation authorizing the erection 
of this plant, or the purchase of one of the existing plants and 
its enlargement, be had immediately. The longer we delay, the 
more money the Government will lose and the longer we will 
be in getting the new ships already authorized and those to be 
authorized by this Congress. I have no doubt that the naval 
program, when agreed on by the two Houses, will approximate 
the number of ships asked for by President Wilson, and the 
sooner the Government is free from any possible danger of a 
“holdup,” such as has been threatened, the better for the Treas- 
ury and the country, too. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania were here, I would ask him 
to tell the Senate just what he told the committee last week; 
but his Republican colleagues who voted with him will remem- 
ber what he said, and perhaps one of them will explain just 
what he meant. I confess I myself was shocked at the inso- 
lence of it—not from the Senator, because he had a right, but 
from the men who authorized him to speak as he did. 

I believe, if the authority is given and the money provided, 
we can either build or buy one of the existing plants and be 
equipped to manufacture the amount of armor needed inside of 
two years; but nothing whatever can be done by the Navy De- 
partment or anyone else until Congress acts. So, the sooner 
Congress does pass this bill the sooner the country will begin 
to get ready to defend itself and, if it should be necessary, to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine after the European war is over. 
There is both time and money to be saved by the prompt pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Therefore I am urging its passage through the Senate as 
promptly as possible, expecting some little delay in the House. 
This bill ought to become a law early in March and the Navy 
Department be mobilized by furnishing it the money and the 
authority. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President,-I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Carolina a question. Is the Senator able 
to tell us what the Government is now paying for armor plate, 
and also what is the reasonable cost of production? 

Mr. TILLMAN. My recollection is that the last contracts 
were for $425 per ton; but from the best information obtainable 
by the committee, I think, the price at which it can be manufac- 
tured is about $262 per ton. 
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INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Tennessee whether he will not yield to me to request the 
regular order for the purpose of considering a joint resolution 
for the appointment of a joint subcommittee from the Inter- 
state Commerce Committees of the Senate and House for the 
investigation of the transportation question? It will not take 
much time in debate, so I am informed, only two Senators 
desiring to speak upon it. I am going away to-morrow to New 
Haven to keep an engagentent to address the chamber of com- 
merce of that city, and I should like to have the resolution 
disposed of to-day. I am sure we can dispose of it before 2 
o'clock. The water-power bill will come up automatically at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood the Senator to say there would 
be two or three speeches on the joint resolution. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There are only two Senators that I know 
of who intend to speak upon it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The discussion would probably extend be- 
yond the hour of 2 o’clock, would it not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not think so. I feel quite sure that 
it would be closed before 2 o'clock. We have already had quite 
an extended debate upon the joint resolution. It is simply for 
the appointment of a joint subcommittee of the Committees 
on Interstate Commerce of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator agree that the matter 
shall be laid aside at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. At 2 o'clock, if the Senator insists on it; 


yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I certainly shall insist on it. I can not 
yield for any measure that will extend beyond the time stated 
or in any way sidetrack the water-power measure. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that unless it is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Tennessee, I will not urge its continuation 
beyond 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It will not be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Tennessee or those supporting this measure. I can only 
yield on the express condition that the joint resolution shall 
be laid aside at 2 o’clock. I understand that that is the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is the understanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate joint resolution 60. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I move then that the Senate proceed to 
the consideratio= of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator why 
we should not take up the calendar in regular order. Then 
the joint resolution would be reached in regular order. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I have said, there are urgent reasons 
for action on the joint resolution. The matter has been de- 
bated a number of times and it has been under consideration 
for some time. I therefore move that the Senate proceed to its 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of the motion of th 
Senator from Nevada will say “aye.” Those opposed, “ no.” 
The “ayes” seem to have it. The “ayes” have it. The Chair 
lays the joint resolution before the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request was made and re- 
fused. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] desires to address the Senate on the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating a 
joint subcommittee from the membership of ‘he Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate the conditions 
relating to interstate and foreign commerce, and the necessity 
of further legislation relating thereto, and defining the powers 
and duties of such subcommittee. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the status of the joint resolution? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the 
clerks at the desk that on January 25 the joint resolution was 
read in full, and that there are amendments of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce which have not yet been acted upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to discuss it until after the 
committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then I ask that the amendments be con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 5, after the word “ investi- 
gate,” strike out the words “and report upon the subject of the 
regulation of interstate and foreign commerce” and insert “ the 
subject of the Government control and regulation of interstate 
and foreign transportation, the efficiency of the existing system 
in protecting the rights of shippers and carriers and in promot- 
ing the public interest, the incorporation or control of the in- 
corporation of carriers, and all proposed changes in the organi- 
zation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the act to 
regulate commerce,” so as to read: 


That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, through a joint subcommittee to consist of five Senators and five 
Representatives, who shall be selected by said committees, respectively, 
be, and they hereby are, appointed to investigate the subject of the 
Government control and regulation of interstate and foreign transporta- 
tion, the efficiency of the existing system in protecting the rights of 
shippers and ers promoting the public interest, the incor- 
poration or control of the incorporation of carriers, and all proposed 
ey ig in the organization of the Interstate Commerce Commiasion 
and the act to regulate commerce, with authority, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 18, after the word “ Con- 
gress,” strike out “on or before the third Monday in December 
next and insert “ as expeditiously as may be,” so as to read: 


With authority to sit during the recess of Congress, with power to 
summon witnesses, to appoint necessary experts, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers, and to do whatever is necessary for a full and comprehensive 
examination and study of the subject, and report to Congress as expe- 
ditiously as may be. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 19, after the word “ that,” strike out 
“a sum sufficient” and insert “the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as is necessary,” so as to read: 

That th ; of $25,000, ch thereof as is necessary to carry 
out the pointe ge ND . —.— 
of the subcommittee and its members, is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the ury not otherwise appropriated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it. ci 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is lost. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further amend- 
ments 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The committee recommends that the pre- 
amble be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That comes up after the joint reso- 
lution is passed, if it ever is a 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, the vital portion of the joint 
resolution authorizing the investigation reads as follows: 

The subject of the Government control and regulation of interstate 
and foreign transportation, the efficiency of the existing system in pro- 
tecting the rights of shippers and carriers and in promoting the public 
interest, the incorporation or control of the ef carriers, 
and all proposed changes in the 0; tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the act to regulate commerce. 

Thus the joint resolution would authorize the investigation of 
this particular subject matter by a committee. 

I have offered an amendment, after the word“ commerce,” on 
page 3, to insert the following: 

_ Also the subject of Government ownership of all public utilities, such 
as telegraph, telephone, express companies, and railroads enga. in 
interstate and foreign commerce and rt as to the wisdom or feasi- 

of Government ownership of utilities and as to the com- 
parative worth and efficiency of Government regulation and control 
as compared with Government ownership and operation. 

Mr. President, when I offered this amendment I did not have 
it in mind to disturb unduly the minds of those who are opposed 
to Government ownership. The amendment is offered purely for 
educational purposes, for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
with reference to a matter which some time or other I have no 
doubt we shall have to meet in this country. The joint resolution, 
of course, with this amendment would not commit the Senate 
nor anyone favoring it to the proposition of Government owner- 


ship. It would only provide for the investigation of a feature 
of the subject of transportation. It should be considered as an 
inquiry into a live question, a question upon which opinions are 
being made up. 

The subject of Government ownership is inseparably con- 
nected with the question of transportation generally. No one 
undertakes to discuss in these days the subject of the efficiency 
of our transportation system vithout discussing the subject of 
Government ownership. Whether they are for it or against it, 
it seems to inhere in every discussion which takes place upon 
this subject. 

I observe that in several discussions of late upon this subject 
of transportation by men who are thoroughly capable of dis- 
cussing the question from every standpoint they have all felt 
the necessity of discussing the question of public ownership, 
either for it or against it. It is a live question both in the 
literature upon this subject and in the public discussions of the 
day. 


About 20 years ago we began the system of regulation and 
control of the transportation facilities of this country. Now, 
after 20 years we propose to enter upon a thorough investigation 
of that system which we actually inaugurated many years ago. 
I advocate the proposition of entering upon an investigation of a 
feature of this transportation question in advance of the time 
when we shall be called on to pass upon the question rather 
than subsequent to the actual legislation. It seems to me a wise 
rule to look before you leap and to investigate before you legis- 
late. Let us include, therefore, in our investigation all possible 
phases of the question. 

I have before me the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unpgerwoop] made a few days ago in Chicago, in 
which he refers to this question of public ownership in his dis- 
cussion of the question’ of the efficiency of our transportation 
system. I call attention to it not because he either advocates or 
opposes the proposition, but because in discussing the general 
question he felt called upon to refer to the question of public 
ownership for the reason, I assume, that he felt it to be a part 
of the subject under discussion, to wit, transportation. 

I have also before me the address of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks], in which he discussed at length the ques- 
tion of public ownership some time ago in the city of Baltimore. 

I have on my desk the article of Mr. Kann upon the trans- 
portation and railroad question, in which he discusses the ques- 
tion of public ownership; also that of Mr. Dunn, the able and 
brilliant editor of the Railway Gazette, who refers to the sub- 
ject. None of these gentlemen, as I understand, are in favor of 
public ownership, yet they have felt the necessity of studying 
it, of inquiring into it as a practical proposition, and of ex- 
pressing their views upon the subject to those before whom they 
were called to speak or to whom they addressed their literature. 

I might eite numerous instances to the effect that this is a 
part and parcel of the transportation subject in this country. 
It will be more so when the great conflict in Europe shall have 
closed. In my judgment the things which have transpired in an 
industrial way in the countries now at war in Europe since the 
beginning of the war will have moved forward the question of 
publie ownership of public utilities more rapidly than with- 
out the war the question would have gone within the next 50 

ears. 
s The most efficient industrial unit in the civilized world at the 
beginning of this war was the German nation, and it will still 
be, in all probability, at the close of the war the most efficient, 
the most thoroughly organized, the best equipped industrial unit 
in the industrial world. 

There are a great many people who believe that one of the 
effective instruments of German industrial efficiency is that the 
publie utilities of Germany are in public ownership. Her rail- 
road system belongs to the Government, and it will be asked, if 
these things are essential and indispensable to efficiency and 
success in war, why are they not also efficient and beneficial in 
time of peace? 

Both England and France have in the emergency which has 
confronted them felt called upon to follow, in a very large 
measure, in the course mapped out by Germany with reference 
to her industrial and transportation questions. France and 
England have both moved forward in public ownership since 
the beginning of the war at a tremendous rate, and, in my judg- 
ment, will not move back to the original status after the war 
shall have closed. 

Our literature, Mr. President, is teeming with arguments pro 
and con superinduced and caused by conditions growing out of 
the war as to the efficiency, the wisdom, or the unwisdom of 
public ownership of public utilities. We will unquestionably, as 
evidenced by the able men who are discussing this question be- 
fore the public, though not in favor of it, be called upon to meet 
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this subject, not only here in the halls of legislation, but in public 
discussion generally. 

If that be true, why should we not have as a part of this 
subject and a part of the work of this commission a thorough 
study and investigetion of this important question? If it be, 
as is supposed by some, a menace; if it be true, as it is contended 
by many, that Government ownership would mean practically 
the end of the kind of a government which we have, all the 
more reason, Mr. President, why thete should be a thorough 
study in advance, and long in advance, of the time when we 
should be called on to pass upin it. Can we begin a thorough 
and deliberate investigation, a full and conscientious study of 
so tremendous a question too soon. 

I am a believer that witt proper information and thorough 
discussion you may leave these subjects very safely to the 
judgment of the American people. I am, on the other hand, 
aware that nations, the same as individuals, make fearful mis- 
takes by reason of a failure to investigate the subject upon 
which they are called to pass in advance of the time when they 
are called upon to dispose of it. 

I offered this amendment, as I said, purely as an educational 
proposition, for the purpose of gathering the data and the 
information which may be had upon the subject, so that we may 
have it, that the public may have it, and that we may consider 
it in the light of the facts and that the public may reflect upon 
it in the light of the facts. No one will deny that there are 
not only hundreds but thousands of people in this country who 
are earnestly in favor of public ownership now. If it be true 
that it is unwise, and facts, as said by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts at Baltimore a few days ago, will prove it to be unwise, 
why should anyone who is opposed to public ownership oppose 
the investigation and the revealment of the facts? 

Mr. Kaun, in his illuminating article in the World's Work 
of the last issue, in referring to this subject of what American 
railroads need, said: 


It is in every way a far better system than Government ownership 
of railroads— 


That is, the regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion— 
which, wherever sti has 
CETRA. and rye 3 „VC 
ship measurably successful in Germany are the reasons which in 
America would make it nothing short of an economic calamity. being 
pen political and other circumstances as they now exist and are 

kely to continue to exist for a long time to come. 

Perhaps the writer is correct, but able men are presenting 
the other side. I would like to see Mr. Kaun’s views elaborated 
before a committee. They would be worth while. 

A gentleman entertaining the views that Mr. Kamn does, that 
it would be an economic calamity, ought to be most aggressive 
in favor of disclosing the facts which would satisfy any rea- 
sonable mind that it would be an economic calamity. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator whether, as 
a matter of fact, those who oppose the amendment which the 
Senator offered have not the burden of proof upon them to 
show why it should not be adopted. What is the purpose of 
this investigation, in other words, unless it shall cover every 
phase of the pending railroad situation, the most prominent 
of which in the public mind is precisely that which the Senator 
in his amendment covers? I should like to know what the 
argument against it is, and why the joint resolution was not 
so drawn as to include this very important feature of the 
investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been led to believe that there were those 
connected with the committee or on the committee who thought 
that probably it did cover the question of Government owner- 
ship. I offered this amendment in the interest of clarity of 
language, so that there could be no doubt about the matter; 
and when I found that there was opposition I came to the con- 
clusion that the committee as a committee, notwithstanding the 
view of some individual members, was opposed to it. 

I agree with the Senator from Colorado that the burden of 
proof rests upon those who are opposing it, for the reason that 
it is inseparably a part of the transportation question. It is 
so much a part of it that those who are most opposed to it 
feel the necessity of discussing it and criticizing it upon every 
public occasion, and if they be correct in their opposition they 
ought to assist in the passage of this amendment to make no 
question about the investigation of the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with the question 
asked by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas], I should 
like, with the permission of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], 
to call attention to the fact that several days ago, when we were 

i this resolution, I think the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. New tanps} gave as one of the reasons for its introduction 
and passage that we ought not to legislate during a campaign, 
but that the question ought to be considered when there was no 
polities in the country, and, therefore, he thought the resolu- 
tion ought to be passed now, so as to take the question over 
beyond the next election. I called attention in that discussion— 
and I think the Senator from Nevada will agree with this—that 
the resolution really comes here because of the request contained 
in the last address to Congress by the President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for a 
moment, I merely wish to say that 1 was necessarily absent 
from the Chamber on the occasion referred to by the Senator 
from Nebraska, being engaged in committee work; but I do not 
understand that this resolution, if it shall pass to-day, could be 
carried out and reported back to the Senate before another 
election shall have been held. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not intended to do that. It is simply a 
peg upon which to hang a reason for those who want to have 
that kind of a reason, why we did not legislate on the transpor- 
tation question. 

Mr. THOMAS. If it is not intended to do that, if such is not 
the purpose, then surely that is an added argument in support 
of the proposition that no harm could come—even political 
harm—in extending and expanding the terms of this resolution 
so as to include an investigation of the most important feature 
in the railroad situation to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not making any suggestion in opposition 
to the amendment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the Senator from Nebraska per- 
fectly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, if the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho shall be adopted, it will be the meat of the whole thing. 
It has not any other meat in it, in my judgment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me, in reply to the Senator from Nebraska, I have 
to state that whilst it is my individual opinion that it will be 
much better to take up these very important questions at the 
next session, rather than at this, when we have so much pres- 
sure of legislation upon us, when the consideration of politics 
really outweighs almost everything else, yet it is my intention, 
if this committee is organized, to proceed immediately with this 
investigation; and if any of this legislation can be shaped in 
such a way as to present it to this Congress, I shall urge it 
when an opportunity offers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the portion of the President's 
message upon which, as I understand, this resolution is based 
reads as follows: 

The transportation problem is an exceedingly serious and pressing one 
in this country. There has from time to time of late been reason to fear 
that our rallroads would not much longer be able to cope with it sue- 
cessfully, as at present equipped and coordinated. I suggest that it 
would be wise to provide for a commission of inquiry to ascertain by a 
thorough canvass of the whole question whether our laws as at present 
framed and administered are as serviceable as they might be in the 
solution of the problem. It is obviously a problem that lies at the very 
foundation of our efficiency as a cont. Such an inquiry ought to draw 
out every circumstance and opinion worth considering, and we need to 
know all sides of the matter if we mean to do anything in the field of 
Federal legislation. 

No one will contend that vou can “ know all sides of the mat- 
ter,” or that you will draw out all opinions in regard to the 
transportation question, or that it will be thorough and efficient 
unless you include what you might say is one-half of the entire 
question—that is, whether or not regulation and control are 
breaking down; and, if so, what is going to take their place. 
Can you know “all sides” of this subject if you confine your 
inquiry to regulation? Will you not in advance show that you 
do not want to “know all sides”? Those who feel so thor- 
oughly satisfied that Government ownership is bad should not 
hesitate to present that side of the transportation question. 

There are a great many people in this country—men in busi- 
ness, students of the subject—who believe that regulation and 
control are breaking down. The railroads are not satisfied. 
Mr. KAHN shows beyond question in his article, from their 
standpoint and from their viewpoint, that there must be changes 
in order that the railroads may thrive or do business in this 
eountry at all. He shows very clearly, admitting his premise, 
that under the present system and under the present powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as administered by it, the 
railroads can not prosper; that they can not thrive; that they 
can not even keep up to what he argues is now their diminished 
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efficiency. If regulation and control are so discredited that you 
must overhaul the entire system and practically start again 
from the beginning to find out whether or not we are upon the 
right track and whether or not that is the proper method of 
dealing with the transportation question, how are you going to 
separate that great problem from the other question of whether 
or not public ownership is not more desirable, as it has proven, 
they claim, in Germany, than regulation through commission? 

Mr. President, it was solely in the interest of ascertaining the 
facts and for educational purposes, and for that alone, that I 
offered this amendment, We shall just as surely be called upon 
to meet that question within the lifetime of men who are sit- 
ting in this Senate as time goes on. We may reject public 
ownership, If we reject it, we want to reject it wisely. On 
the other hand, we do not want to adopt it and enter upon such 
a tremendous task and far-reaching policy without the most 
thorough investigation, carried on not for a day or for a fort- 
night or for a few months, but through years in advance of 
action upon the subject. Could there be any time too soon to 
enter upon the investigation of such a question as this which, in 
the minds of many people, will involve even the life of the 
Government which we have? 

I referred a few moments ago to an address by Mr. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Gazette, in which he discusses this sub- 
ject under the head The Government and business.” In this 
address he says: 

In brief, we have seen the Government, by the repeal of some laws, 
by the manifestation of increased zeal in enforcing others, and by the 
passage of still others, withdrawing a helping hand from business of 
many sirsa and at the same time imposing on them and others new 


and heavy burdens and restrictions. 
* * * * * * + 
While everybody has been sure that his business ought to be given 
ublic support and ought not to be subjected to public control. every- 
poly has also been convinced that almost everybody else's business 
oug 8 ies to be given public support and ought to be subjected to public 
control, 
* . * * * + . 

Between the socialists and those who believe merely in Government 
regulation of business is a large number of persons who favor public 
ownership and management of certain classes of concerns. Some of 
these advocate public ownership only of so-called “ public utilities.” 
Others would include coal mines, and so on. ‘Indeed there is hardly a 
kind of business concern the public ownership of which is not advocated 
by one group of persons or another who at the same time deny that 
they are socialists. 

The extreme advocates of Government regulation tend to become 
advocates of Government ownership. The advanced advocates of Gov- 
ernment r are scarcely distinguishable from, and tend to be- 
come socialists. It is plain, therefore, where a continuance of the 
growth of public sentiment in favor of Government interference with 
and control of business, and of legislation resulting from the growth 
of that sentiment, would ultimately take us. 

. s * + 


Many are now beginning to realize this and to awake to the fact 
that the amount and variety of regulatory legislation already ssed 
are so great that there are few concerns of substantial size in the 
country that are not being directly affected by it. 

= . * * * * * 


Our policy of Government regulation must bear a large part of the 
responsibility for the condition which for some years has prevailed, 
and still to a great extent prevails, in the transportation industry and 
for the adverse influence it has exerted on all kinds of business and 
all classes of people. 

This entire address is well worth any man’s reading and re- 
reading. It shows we are far, far removed from a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of transportation. While of course it 
does not support Government ownership, yet it does lead one to 
reflect that if we have so fearfully failed we ought not to stop 
short of a patient, unbiased, and broad-minded review of the 
whole subject of transportation and gather to ourselves the 
experience and the wisdom of all Governments which haye dealt 
with the subject. We ought not to be afraid to inquire nor too 
proud to learn, 

Now, if Mr. Kaun and Mr. Dunn and other men—and no one 
will challenge their capacity to deal with the subject from their 
viewpoint—are of the opinion that regulation through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as it now exists is responsible for 
what they state, in so many words, is the paralyzed condition 
of the transportation system of the country, and that is re- 
yealed and satisfactorily shown to the committee, the question 
which will arise in every man’s mind will be whether or not 
the present system may not be successfully supplanted by pub- 
lic ownership. You can not have a discussion of that question 
nor a consideration of it from any broad or comprehensive 
standpoint at all without including it in the scope of the pro- 
posed inquiry. No man undertakes to discuss the transporta- 
tion question without including it; and yet we are about to 
enter upon an investigation which, as the President says, shall 
draw forth the opinion of all men in regard to the subject, and 
which shall be thorough and complete, and which, as the Presi- 
dent says, shall embody the views of all as to different methods 
of the treatment of the question. 
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Something of the seriousness of the railroad question may be 
gathered from what promises to be a strike within the next few 
months or weeks, Let us review, Mr. President, very briefly 
the issues which are to come up in that contention, for nothing 
could more thoroughly illustrate the proposition that the regu- 
lative system has not thus far been a success. Any system 
which subordinates the great transportation facilities of the 
country to a paralyzing condition of affairs such as would fol- 
low from a strike like this can not as yet be considered a suc- 
cess. A system which does not include every phase of the prob- 
lem—just compensation to labor, just treatment of the rail- 
roads, security and safety and fair returns to the investor—is 
not a satisfactory system. Labor must be paid; taxes must be 
met; railroads must operate; and if the system of regulation 
can not take care of all these things, then something else will 
come to take its place. If you have not the facts to prove that 
Government ownership is unwise, it will be seized upon at once 
as the remedy. If the facts do prove it to be wise, then we 
want it, for our present condition is next to unbearable. 

If we should ever be called upon to meet the situation which 
we are in a sense anticipative of by reason of the great program 
of preparedness which is being slowly presented, the first essen- 
tial of thorough preparedness would be the efficiency of our trans- 
portation system; and if that transportation system should be 
in such a condition at that time that such a situation as is now 
promised could arise, we would be powerless before the enemy. 
We would have to do what Germany has done; we would have 
to do what England did when her ammunition supply began 
to fail; we would have to do what France has done—that is, 
put the entire transportation system under the control of the 
Government, and completely under its control. 

I quote now from a newspaper article, which is headed “ Chief 
factors in proposed eight-hour demand on railroads”: 


eae involved: All roads in the United States and some in 
nada. 

Mileage covered : 250,000 miles. 

Unions: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers, Order of ilway Conductors, Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen. 

Number of men involved: Between 350,000 and 400,000. 

Total wages paid this class of railroad employees, 1914: $386.000,000. 

Total operating revenues of railroads affected, 1914: $3,047,019,908. 

Total operating expenses: $2,.200,313,159. 

Total capital securities: $20,247,300,000. 

Proportion of railroad revenues paid to labor, 1914: 45.14 per cent; 
1907, 41.42 per cent. 

Proposed demand: “ Eight hours or less“ to constitute a day instead 
of “10 hours or less,“ as present agreements read. All overtime to be 
paid for at time and one-half the pro rata rate instead of merely the 
pro rata rate. 

Estimate of railroad managers as to increase this would mean in 
operating expenses: From 25 to 40 per cent. 

When demand will probably be made: March 1, on conclusion of 
present referendum vote. 

I also quote another article, as follows: 

WHAT RAILROAD MANAGERS SAY OF PROPOSED EIGHT-HOUR DEMAND. 

That it would add millions to their pay rolls. 

That because of wage increases between 1910 and 1914 a total of 
$250,000,000 was added to their pay rolls for the same number of men. 

That because of wage increases awarded to the four classes involved 
in the present demand—engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen— 
their earnings have jumped in four years $70,000,000. 3 

That the proposed schedule would be in efect an increase of 25 per 
cent in the freight speed basis for wage computing. 

That it would mean an increase of 874 per cent in the overtime rate. 

That many engineers are now paid more than bank presidents in 
small communities. 

That more than 1,500,000 other employees would get no benefit. 

That the 600,000 stockholders of the railroads now get less than 2 
per cent of the gross earnings. 

That the employees, on the other hand, now get 45 per cent of the 
gross earnings. 

That the employees involved in this demand, although numbering 
only 19 per cent of the railroad army. now absorb 28 per cent of the 
railroads’ gigantic pay roll of $1,500,000,000 a year. 

That money to meet this demand could be obtained only by reducing 
the wages of other employees, reducing payments for interest and divi- 
dends, curtailing betterment expenditures demanded by the public, or 
asking the Government for a proportionate increase in freight rates. 

This is a tremendous problem, and, of course, I do not assume 
at this time to discuss the merits of either side. 

I call attention to these facts simply to show something of the 
nature of the issue which Will be involved if such a condition of 
affairs should arise as is expected in the next two or three 
months. We will then be face to face with the question whether 
or not our method and our manner of dealing with the trans- 
portation question has such virtue as will enable it, in a suc- 
cessful or effective way, to deal with the problem which will 


be presented. 

The argument upon the other side, with reference to Govern- 
ment ownership, is that under Government ownership that con- 
dition of affairs could never happen. I do not say that that 
statement is based upon sound reasoning or logic, but it is 
argued by those who are now discussing this very question 
that the only solution for such a condition of affairs is Govern- 
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ment ownership. Whether that is true or untrue, I want the 
committee which is proposed to be created to ascertain and to 
report; whether it is wise or unwise, I want the committee’s 
view in regard to that, and that, Mr. President, was the sole 
purpose and the only purpose I had in offering this amend- 
ment, namely, to round out, complete, and make comprehensive 
and full this proposed investigation, to do precisely what the 
President says, give every viewpoint which may lead to a suc- 
cessful consideration of that matter. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator, with his usual 
foresight, has suggested a very important question for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, a question which we must meet at some 
time in the future, but which, in my judgment, should not be 
covered in the proposed investigation by an instruction of Con- 
gress. The language of the resolution is sufficiently broad to 
cover an inquiry into Government ownership and operation of 
railroads, and I am sure the committee will listen to any well- 
considered proposal upon that subject. Such an inquiry, if 
carried on effectively, would cover a very long period of time 
and would require a very large expenditure of money. It will 
require investigation not only at home, but abroad, and par- 
ticularly in countries where Government ownership has been 
resorted to; and just now, of course, it would be almost im- 
possible to consider this question on the ground in the prin- 
cipal countries that now have Government ownership, for they 
are in the throes of war and are in such a state of confusion 
that it would be utterly impossible for outsiders to obtain ac- 
= to the proper information or to obtain the proper guides for 
action. 

Whilst I admit that the Government of England is being 
rapidly socialized, as are the Governments of other nations 
involved in this war, and that the Democratic socialism of 
England is engaged in a deadly contest with the autocratic 
socialism of „the results of which will be most in- 
structive, I think any study at present of these conditions will 
be fruitless. 


The inquiry which the Senator presents not only covers trans- 


portation, but also covers telegraphs lines, express companies, 
and so forth. It is a very broad inquiry. Individually, I have 
no prejudice against Government ownership. I have a per- 
fectly open mind upon the subject. I am ready at any time to 
vote for Government ownership where the exigencies of the 
situation require it. I voted for Government ownership in 
Alaska, because without it apparently the latent resources of 
that Territory could not be developed. When it was demon- 
strated that we could not, through our merchant marine, meet 
the requirements of foreign commerce in this cataclysm of war, 
I not only voted for the Government acquisition of ships, but 
I also went even to the extent—somewhat against my judg- 
ment, because I thought it unnecessary at the time—of yielding 
to insistence for Government operation. 

So I have no prejudice whatever against the Senator’s pro- 
posal; but I do think that just now our inquiry should be con- 
fined first to the question of perfection of regulation. I do not 
believe public regulation has broken down. At all events, it has 
not sufficiently broken down to warrant us to-day in taking up 
seriously the question of Government ownership. There must 
be further developments in the future to force that consideration 
upon us. Meanwhile it is our duty to perfect Government 
regulation, 

What are the questions which are presenting themselves to us 
with reference to Government regulation? First, the reorganiza- 
tion and enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is to-day overburdened. We feel that there should be 
some provision for enlarging the commission and we shall con- 
sider the proposals for dividing it into branches or divisions, 
which shall sit contemporaneously upon important matters, and 
thus meet more rapidly the requirements of the business of the 
country. There is also the question of the organization of these 
great interstate systems, the question as to whether we shall 
compel these great systems which embrace numerous States to 
go to an individual State and give them their choice of such 
States in perfecting their corporate organization—if we do that 
they will always go, of course, to the State that has the least 
restrictions—or whether we shall compel them, or at all events 
give them the opportunity, to resort to the National Govern- 
ment itself for their charters. 

Then there is the question of securities—a most vital question 
and one that will absorb our interest for some time as to the 
extent to which the securities issued by railroads shall be con- 
trolled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there for 
a question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the bill was pending here that had passed 
the House, and that the Senator himself reported to the Senate, 


in favor of the regulation of the issuance of those securities, did 
the Senator then feel that there ought to be more investigation 
before we passed a law of that kind? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. I was very much impressed with the 
importance of legislation on the subject; but I saw—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is it that the Senator has changed his 
viewpoint? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have already stated that on a previous 
occasion, The bill was never reported until toward the close of 
the exhaustive long session in 1914, in which we had been con- 
sidering most important measures, such as the Trade Commis- 
sion bill and the Clayton bill, and at a time when Congress was 
practically exhausted; and it was concluded that that was not 
the time to take up that matter, because a great and serious 
difference of opinion had arisen in the committee itself as to the 
wisdom of the bill which we had theretofore reported, and re- 
ported, I think, unanimously. Then came the short session, and 
there were precipitated upon us all these questions that related 
not only to the Mexican War but to the European War; and in 
beep short session it was impossible to bring it up for consider- 
ation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator does not expect, even after 
this investigation is made, that at the next session, which is a 
short session, any law could be passed regulating the issue of 
securities? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; I should hope so, and I should hope 
to be able, possibly, to report a bill regarding securities at this 
session. I should hope that would be the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator expect to do anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not say. I should hope to do it. 
I say we will take up the whole investigation in good faith. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that the joint com- 
mittee could make any further investigation than the Senate com- 
mittee and the House committee have already made on that 
particular point, referring now particularly to stocks and bonds? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am sure deliberation in the committee 
itself would probably result—I should hope it would result—in 
our making a practically unanimous recommendation, instead 
of being divided, as we are now, upon various points. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s committee was not divided when 
it reported that bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true; it was not divided then, but 
it was divided afterwards, before the bill came up for con- 
sideration. Such Senators as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE], a Senator whose antagonism to any measure means 
a fight, and whose ability to conduct a spirited and able fight 
can not be discounted, were against the bill as reported. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that the Senator 
from Wisconsin had changed from a Senator favoring the bill 
to one opposing it at that time? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I can not say that, because I do not 
think the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin was brought 
very seriously to the consideration of the bill before it was 
reported. I do not think he participated in the deliberations. 
My impression is that he was ill at the time; or at all events 
was not well, and was not attending as closely to committee busi- 
ness as usual, 

Mr. President, I am reminded that it is very nearly 2 o’clock. 
I am very anxious to have a vote upon this subject; and I trust 
we shall be able to dispose of the joint resolution without placing 
this amendment upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not willing that this 
amendment should be disposed of in the presence of only 10 or 
12 Senators. I ask for a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Porah Hollis Newlands Smith, Md 
Brandegee Hughes 0 moo 
Broussard Husting Oliver Sterling 
Bryan James Overman Stone 
Catron Johnson, Me. Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Pomerene Underwood 
mmins Lee, Md. Ransdell Vardaman 
Curtis Lippitt Reed Walsh 
du Pont Lodge Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger M mber Sherman Williams 
Gronna McLean Shields 
Harding Martine, N. J. Simmons 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunr!] is necessarily detained by 
official business. 
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The 


VICE 
swered to the roll call. 
ing question is the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran]. 3 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on the 
amendment, I desire to make a change of a word, for the pur- 


PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
There is a quorum present. The pend- 


pose of perfecting the amendment. I ask that the last word, 
“regulation,” be stricken out and the word “operation” in- 
serted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed modification. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Idaho modifies his amend- 
ment by striking out the word “regulation,” the last word in 
amendment, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ opera- 
tion.” 

Mr. 
stated. ; 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, line 13, after the word “ com- 
merce,” it is proposed to insert: ` 

Also the subject of Government ownership of all public utilities, such 
us telegraph, telephone, express companies, and railroads engaged in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and rt as to the wisdom or feasi- 
bility of Government ownership of such utiliti and as to the com- 
parative worth and efficiency of Government regulation and control, as 
compared with Government ownership and operation. 

Mr. BORAH. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. x 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GormaAN]. That Senator is unavoidably absent, and for that 
reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SarrH] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PesxrosEe]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], who is absent. I do not know 
how he would vote if present. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Savrssury] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] to the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtergu] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 


SMOOT. I ask that the amendment as modified be 


Ashurst Harding McCumber Sherman 
Borah Hughes McLean Shields 
Broussard Husting Martine, N. J. Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Nelson homas 
Clapp Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Pittman Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Poindexter Vardaman 
Cummins La Follette Pomerene Walsh 
Curtis Lane Shafroth Works 
Gronna Lee, Ma. Sheppard 

NAYS—23. 
Bankhead Lippitt Simmons Sutherland 
Brandegee Lodge Smith, Ariz. Swunson 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hardwick Oliver Smoot Williams 
James Page Stone 


NOT VOTING—34. 


Beckham Fall Myers Saulsbury 
Brady Fletcher O'Gorman Shively 
Bryan Got Overman Smith, Mich, 
Burleigh Gore Owen Smith, S. C. 
Catron Hitchcock Penrose Townsend 
Chilton Hollis Phelan Wadsworth 
Colt Kern Ransdell Warren 
Culberson Lea, Tenn 

du Pont Lewis Robinson 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock haying ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3331. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am sure the Senate is ready to vote 
now upon the joint resolution, and I will ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he will not permit the bill to be temporarily laid 
aside for that pu 3 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will agree that the unfinished business 
may be laid aside temporarily for a vote upon the joint resolu- 
tion, with the distinct understanding that there is to be no 
further debate. Otherwise I can not agree to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That can not be had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can not be had. The joint 
resolution is as in Committee of the Whole and still open to 
amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
to debate it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
laid aside. 

Mr. LODGE. I object. Let us have the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the un- 
finished business is before the Senate. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask for action upon the amendments of 
the Committee on Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 18, line 17, after the word “not,” 
strike out the words “ until the time herein fixed for termina- 
tion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 18, line 19, after the word 
“repeal,” to strike out the words “and then only“ and insert 
the word “except,” so as to make the proviso read: 

That in case any grantee hereunder shall, at the time of such altera- 
tion, amendment, or r l, have exercised rights in accordance with 
this act, such rights and the property used thereunder shall be deemed 
property rights of such grantee, of which such grantee shall not be 
deprived by such alteration, amendment, or repeal, except upon the 
conditions provided in case of termination by section 6 of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrorm in the chair). 
This completes the amendments of the Committee on Commerce. 
The bill is as in Committee of the Whole and still open to 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to direct the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill to the clause at the bottom 
of page 2 and the top of page 3. I am unable to understand 
what its significance is or that it has any. First, section 1 of 
the bill provides: 


That the word “ persons,” as used in this act, shall be construed to 
mean both the singular and plural, as the case demands, and shal! be 
construed to mean political subdivisions of States, municipal corpora- 
tions, corporations, companies, and ass tions; and the term 
“ grantee” herein shall mean any such persons to whom shall be 
granted a permit as herein provided. 


Then follows the language: 


Provided, That when the wer to be developed by the project and 
improvement of the stream for navigation is used or to be used for a 
public-utility purpose or purposes the grantee must be a municipal 
corporation, or a political subdivision, or other agencies of a State, 
or a . agent of a State, or a 8 fed aires 

and organized under the laws of a State or the United States, 
authorized to engage in the business of furnishing water, heat, or 
electric energy for public or private use, and whose rates and charges 
and service shall be subject to regulation by the laws of the State or 
a duly constituted commission or other agency of said State. 


Section 2 provides that the Secretary may grant permits te 
any of the persons mentioned in section 1. Now, it is provided 
that when the grant is to be made for public utility purposes it 


T understand that there is no disposition 


I object to the unfinished business being 
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must be made to persons therein designated. Then it is pro- 
vided by the language to which I am addressing my remarks 
as follows: 

But in ease where the State has not made provision for author- 
izing municipal organizations, political subdivisions, or other agencies 
of the State or public utility corporations or agencies to engage in sakl 
business 

That is, the business of furnishing water for developing energy 
for public or private use 
„ of the grantee prescribed in this proviso shall not 
apply. 

Mr. President, I imagine that there is no State in the Union 
whose laws do not permit municipal corporations, political sub- 
divisions, or other agencies of the State, or public utility cor- 
porations or agencies to engage in said business. I can not con- 
ceive that there is such a State; but if there is a State which 
denies to all those various classes the right to engage in the 
business of furnishing water, heat, and power for public and 
private use, who is there in that kind of a State who may engage 
in that kind of business? There is not anybody left except 
private persons. If that is the case, then you certainly do not 
want that provision in. You, it seems to me, ought not to per- 
mit these powers to be acquired for the purpose of generating 
heat, light, or power to be distributed for private or public use 
except by a political subdivision of a State or some other agency 
of a State or by a public-service agent or a public utility cor- 
poration. I do not see any purpose to be subserved by that 
language, and therefore, Mr. President, I move to amend by 
striking out from the semicolon in line 24, page 2, to the semi- 
colon in line 4, page 3. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say that there is a very good pur- 
pose served by that language. It is possible that there may a 
situation or condition arise in which there is no subdivision of 
the State or public-utility company that has authority to de- 
velop water power as provided for in the bill, and in that event 
natural persons ought to be authorized to do so. Natural per- 
sons are included in the general definition of persons in the sec- 
tion just above where the lines moved to be stricken out occur. 

It is said that there is no State in the Union that does not 
authorize subdivisions, municipalities, and public-utility cor- 
porations to engage in this business. If this is so, as a matter of 
course this can do no harm; but I understand that there are 
some States which do not authorize their municipalities or sub- 
divisions to do this, and it is intended to cover every possible 
case and insure the development of water power for municipal 
purposes. 

This is a section that relates to the development of water 
power for municipal purposes, und there ought to be no case in 
which it can not be done. Certainly under the Senator's own 
statement it can do no harm, and it is evident it may possibly 
conduce to the development of water power in some cases, I 
hope the lines will not be stricken out, for it is believed they 
will subserve a useful purpose in some cases, 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to say a word further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with respect to that matter. In a State which authorizes 
political subdivisions and public-service corporations to engage 
in this business, and likewise authorizes private persons to en- 
gage in this business, you deny by this bill the right of a private 
person to acquire a permit under the bill; but in a State which 
does not even exercise so much care in this matter as to require 
that those who undertake it shall undertake it under the limita- 
tions imposed by the law, you give in that State the right for a 
private person to engage in it. I inquire of the Senator 

Mr. SHIELDS. Do I understand the Senator to mean that if 
a natural person obtains a permit to engage in the right he is not 
under the control of the public-service commission of the State? 
' Mr. WALSH. No; I have not said so, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. What I say is—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say, in furtherance of what I have 
said on this subject, that if natural persons obtain a permit 
and make the development in the rates and charges they are to 
make, they are as much subject to the control of the public- 
service corporations or the laws of the State where the improve- 
ment is located as a corporation. There can be no difference to 
the consumer in any respect as to who makes the development, 
whether it is a subdivision of the State or a public-utility cor- 
poration or a natural person in that respect. It is only to 
provide so that there can be a development in every case, 

In all cases under the express provision of the act where there 
is a subdivision of the State or a municipality, which is the 
same thing, or a public-utility corporation, they have the pref- 
erence; and it is only in the event that such public-utility com- 
panies or subdivisions of the State are not authorized that a 
person can make the Improvement. There is no possibility of 


any public harm being done them by this provision, and it does 
provide for cases which may occur. 

Mr. WALSH. I am afraid I have not made myself clear to 
the Senator from Tennessee, because he has not responded at 
all to any argument I have been making. I directed attention 
to the fact that in a State which by its laws alike permits a 
private person to engage in this business and also permits 
political subdivisions and public-utility corporations, you deny 
to the private person the opportunity to get a permit under this 
act, but you permit the private person to get a permit under 
this act in a State that does not extend that privilege to public- 
utility corporations and political subdivisions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would point out the lan- 
guage in section 1 of the bill which can be construed in the light 
he has just stated. 

Mr. WALSH. I have pointed it out. It commences at line 
24 of page 2 and continues to the semicolon in line 4 of page 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that if that provision remains in 
the bill it has the effect the Senator says it will have. I under- 
stood the Senator to say if that provision is allowed to remain 
in the bill there would be cases in which an individual could 
not make a location and develop water power upon the navigable 
streams of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I said that in States which authorize political 
subdivisions and public-utility corporations to engage in that 
business a private person could not secure a permit under this 
proposed law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that that is the case, Mr. Prosi- 
dent. This simply states that in a case where the State has not 
made provision, where there are no municipal corporations, 
political subdivisions, or public-utility corporations, or other 
agencies of the State to engage in said business the qualifica- 
tion of the grantee prescribed in this proviso shall not apply; 
or, in other words 

Mr, WALSH. The Senator may have been misled by what 
I said. I referred to the language immediately preceding that 
commencing with the proviso, 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 13 of page 2? 

Mr. WALSH. Commencing in line 18, down to the place at 
which the proposed amendment commences, which forbids the 
granting of a permit to a private person in a State whose laws 
authorize these corporations and political subdivisions. It de- 
nies to a private person in those States the opportunity to get 
a permit. In other words, in my State, for instance, nc private 
individual could come to the Government here and get a permit 
to build a dam if he wished to develop power and light. 

Mr. SHIELDS. For a public-utility purpose, you mean? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; but in the State of Utah a private 
person could come here and get this permit, assuming, for in- 
stance, that the State of Utah has not authorized public cor- 
porations or a political subdivision to engage in that business. 
It does, as a matter of fact. I simply use that for the purpose 
of illustration. 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, what the Senator says I believe is 
true, but it applies only to public utilities. It does not apply to 
the business of generating electricity for general use. 

Mr. WALSH. The language of the bill, I will say to the 
Senator, is for publie or private use. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator will read a little further 
down, beginning with line 13, he will find the following: 

Provided, That when the wer to be developed by the project and 
impro tement of the stream for navigation is used or to be used for a 
public utility purpose or purposes the grantee must be a municipal cor- 
poration or a political subdivision or other agencies of a State, or a 
public-service agent of a State, or a public-utility corporation created 
and organized under the laws of a State or the United States. 

It only gives the preference to those companies where they 
are authorized to do business, which, I think, is certainly a very 
wise and wholesome provision. 

Mr. WALSH. If it gave only a preference I should not object 
to it, but I can not conceive that it does. Those are the only 
persons who can get a permit which will authorize them to go 
into that business under this act. You deny to the private per- 
son in that State the right to get a permit. s 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, it is the object of the bill to 
deny to an individual the right to develop a water power for a 
public utility purpose so long as there is a subdivision of the 
State or a public-utility company that will enter into the busi- 
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ness, I understand it is generally conceded: that it is best to 
put such public-utility work, especially for public-utility pur- 
poses, under the control of governmental agencies. That was 
the object and intention, and I think it is a very sound provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think without that provision I would be 


more opposed to the bill than I am. 
vision ought to be in the bill. I do not believe that private cor- 
porations ought to develop a power for public-utility purposes. 
That is all that this provision prevents. If it were otherwise, a 
person in a State which has a public-utility organization for the 
purpose of furnishing power for public-utility purposes could go 


to work and get a permit under the bill. I do not think that he 


ought to be allowed to do it as long as there is a public-utility 
corporation or organization that will do it for the people. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is not the question. I 
fully agree that States ought to pass such laws as that, but that 
is not the point at all. The point I am making is that you give 
to a private individual in a certain State the right to go and 
ie a permit and you deny to private persons the right in other 

tates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That only applies, does it not, to a State that 
has not created a public-utilities commission? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but I am very sure that that was the idea 
intended to be expressed here. I dare say that the idea which 
was in the mind of the man who drafted that portion of the bill 
was that the provision on page 2 should apply, and that the 
exception should be the case of a State that did not have a 
public-utility commission; that in a State that did not have a 
public-utility commission the grant might be made to one whose 
acts were riot subject to regulation and control by a public- 
utility commission, as provided at the bottom of page 2. I 
have no doubt at all that was the idea to be expressed, but 
I invite your attention to the fact that the language does 
not express any such idea, because it does not say “ Provided, 
That in the case of any State which does not authorize the regu- 
lation and control of rates by-a public-service board or a public- 
utility board this restriction shall not apply“; but it says Pro- 
vided, That the restriction shall not apply in the case of a State 
that does not authorize these political subdivisions or public 
utilities to engage in the business at all.” 

So the point raised by the Senator from Utah is not sustained 
by the language of the bill. The plain meaning of the bill is 
that in certain States a private individual may come here to the 
General Government and get a permit which will permit him to 
engage in the public-utility business in distributing this power 
for the purpose for hire, and in certain other States a private 
person can not come here and get the permit, but the permit 
must be granted to a public-service corporation or a political 
subdivision. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can, however, only apply in a State that has 
not made provision for authorizing the municipal corporations 
or political subdivisions, as the case may be, to develop power. 
The proviso on page 2, beginning in line 13, states: 

That when the power to be developed by the project and improve- 
ment of the stream for navigation is used or to be used 

What for?— 
for a public-utili muni- 
cipal corporation or a political gunivsion, or Other agencies ot & Stats 
or a public-service agent of a State. 

I think the Senator from Montana will agree that that is a 
wise provision in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, my State authorizes political 
subdivisions and also corporations to engage in this business. 
It also authorizes private persons to engage in it. Now, there 
is another State that does not authorize anyone but private 
persons to engage in that business. A private person from my 
State can not come down here and get a permit although the 
laws of my State authorize him to engage in that business, but 
in States that do not authorize political subdivisions, that do not 
authorize corporations to engage in the business, the private 
person may come here and get a permit. I want to know 
whether that is a fair provision in any bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator are not municipal 
corporations, public-utility corporations, or other agencies of the 
State authorized to engage in such business? 

* Mr. WALSH. They are in my State, I will say to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Then, this would not affect the Senator’s 
State. His State would be included in the words that precede 
oe The words stricken out would not affect the Senator's 

tate at all. 


I do believe that that pro- 


Mr. WALSH. No; the words which have been stricken out 
would not affect my State. 

Mr. NELSON. They would not affect the Senator’s State. 
In his State private persons could not get the power, and, there- 
gar on other requirements in the bill could not possibly affect 

tate. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I do not want to have this act deny 
to a private person in my State the right that it gives to a 
private person in another State. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
further, I will say that I can hardly conceive of a State where 
neither a municipal corporation, a political subdivision, a public- 
utility corporation, nor other agencies of the States would not 
have such authority. I do not know of a single such State in 
the Union. There are States which do not have utility commis- 
sions; but that does not figure in this case. It is not a question 
of having a utility commission; it is a question whether these 
quasi-political bodies exist in any State. I think almost every in- 
corporated city and town has the power to provide light and 
heat for the municipality. I can scarcely conceive of a single 
State or Territory in the country where such corporate bodies 
have not that power. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
I entertain exactly the same idea, and. therefore, I insisted that 
this clause had no particular application at all; but I am as- 
sured by the Senator from Tennessee that the Senator from 
Minnesota and I are in error about that, and that there are 
some States, or there may be some States 

Mr. NELSON. I hardly think there are any such States. 

Mr. WALSH. Or there may be some States in which such 
corporations are not thus authorized. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
has not said that there was a State where the subdivisions of 
it were not authorized to engage in this business; but it is a 
fact that there are a large number of municipal corporations 
in States that are not authorized by their charters to estab- 
lish a water plant or to construct a water plant or a gas plant, 
where even a special act of the general assembly of the State 
is required to authorize them to do so. 

The construction of a power plant is not an ordinary munici- 
pal purpose. We may find, on investigation, that there are 
States that have never authorized their municipalities to de- 
velop water power for municipal purposes, even though they 
have the power to construct a gas plant or an eélectric-light 
plant, because this goes further than the mere question of a 
plant for lighting purposes. I know of no such particular 
State. I have no such corporation in mind; but I do know that 
there is a great want of uniformity in the charters of -munici- 
palities throughout all the States of the Union. I do know 
that this provides for special State agencies that do not now 
exist for the development of water power—agencies which the 
general assemblies of the States could hereafter create. 

The first statement of the Senator from Montana was that he 
knew of no State where the subdivisions or municipalities or 
public utilities were not authorized to engage in this business, 
If that be so, this provision is utterly harmless, and will affect 
no one and no State; but if, on the contrary, it should develop 
that there are such States, then it provides for a development 
where otherwise it could not be had. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will do so in a moment. The intention and 
object of this bill is to provide for the development of water 
power under any and all possible circumstances and to remove 
the great obstacles that now exist to such development. I now 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think I agree with what 
the Senator from Tennessee has just stated; but if the effect of 
this proviso is that if there is any State which has not made 
provision for public-utility functions to be exercised by its cor- 
porations especially authorized for that purpose, then, under 
this bill, the Secretary of War may issue a permit to a private 
person to maintain a dam across a navigable river. That is the 
trouble, as I view it. If the Senator from Tennessee is certain 
that every State has made provision for these corporations and 
municipalities or the other instrumentalities enumerated in this 
proviso to exercise those functions, then no damage will be 
done; but if there is any State having a navigable river which 
has not made such provision—and that is a question of fact— 
then, under this bill, the Secretary of War may issue a permit 
te a private person to dam a navigable river. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, here is an illustration of what 
may happen 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, may I take a moment 
just for my own satisfaction and for information? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Arizona? à 
Mr. SHIELDS. Ido. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 

waters? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Tt does. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then, I would suggest to the Senator 
from Montana, if I am not mistaken, that where there are no 
navigable streams we have a difficulty fully as hard to reach 
in the matter of water power of nonnayigable streams when 
we come to consider the bill. If, however, the language applies 
simply to navigable streams, it would not affect my State, 
and I do not think it would affect Montana, unless I am mistaken 
about it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will give an illustration 
where this provision would be necessary. There may be a 
municipality that desires to develop water power for various 
public-utility purposes. It may not be authorized by its charter 
to do so. There are such cases at that. No one will dispute 
that many municipalities are of limited powers and the powers 
are always in the discretion of the general assembly creating 
them, either by general laws or special acts. here being such 
municipalities desiring to develop the power, or rather the in- 
habitants of the city desiring to develop a water power for 
public-utility purposes, and the charter not authorizing it, they 
would be cut off and deprived of the advantages of such de- 
velopment for the commonest utility purposes. The corpora- 
tion or municipality not desiring to do so, there may be public- 
spirited citizens or there may be citizens who desire to do it 
for a profit. It can be done in that way, when otherwise it 
would go undeveloped, and the corporation or municipality 
would go without light or power for other public-utility 
purposes, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee a question. The proviso which is 
under consideration is to this effect: 

Provided, That when the power to be developed by the project and 
improvement of the stream for navigation is used or to be used for a 


public-utility purpose or purposes the grantee must be a municipal 
corporation, or a political subdivision, or other agencies— 


I suppose it means “agency ”— 


of a State, or a public-service agent of a State, or a public-utility cor- 
ration created and organized under the laws of a State or the 
nited States, authorized to engage in the business of furnishing 
water, heat, or electric energy for public or private use, and whose 
rates and charges and service shall be subject to regulation by the laws 
— i State or a duly constituted commission or other agency of said 

I presume that the limitation which is made by that proviso 
Was inserted because the committee deemed it important that the 
right to develop a water power under such circumstances should 
be limited to a municipal corporation or other agency such as is 
described in the proviso, I presume there must have been some 
very strong and controlling reason which induced the committee 
to put in that limitation. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly. It was intended to give munici- 
palities the preference in developing water power for municipal 
purposes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, I submit to the Senator from 
Tennessee that, having inserted that proviso upon the theory 
that it would be unwise to allow others than those named in the 
proviso to acquire these rights, it is inconsistent thereafter to 
provide, upon the mere contingency that there does not happen 
to be such a law in the State, that other persons should be per- 
mitted to acquire such rights; in other words, if it is unwise in 
one State, or if it is unwise in the great majority of States, to 
extend this right to persons other than those named, then cer- 
tainly it must be unwise to grant the right in any State, irrespec- 
tive of its laws. ‘Therefore upon the mere existence of this con- 
tingency we are doing what is concededly an unwise thing. 

Why would it not be better to eliminate this provision, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Senator from Montana, 
as I understand, and compel the particular State, if there be 
any such, that has not made provision in its laws which will 
enable it to come under the proviso to do so? Is it not better 
to do that than to write into the law what everybody and what 
the bill itself concedes is an unwise provision? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I would suggest, if 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee will permit me, that the bill Jes 
not seem to confine the benefits of its operation simply to 
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municipalities, but it gives preference to the subdivisions of - 
powers of a State where the aggregated people want it. I can, 
howeyer, easily conceive of conditions where in a thickly settled 
farming community, for instance, it might be very well for 
them or for one individual to create this power so as to supply 
their homes very far removed from a city. In that event I 
should think the bill would be wise to leave the matter open. I 
merely offer that suggestion in answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My complaint is that the proviso first 
proceeds on the theory that it is important to limit the classes of 
persons who may take advantage of that provision of the bill to 
those that are named, and then permits that important prin- 
ciple to be violated because of the mere accident that some State 
has failed to provide that any of those classes may be called into 
existence, or, rather, that any of those classes may operate in 
the way the proviso points out. My point is that if it is unwise 
in any case it is unwise in all cases. We ought to have a uniform 
rule. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the committee in inserting 
this clause did not proceed upon the theory that it was unwise to 
allow individuals to develop water power for public-utility pur- 
poses, but upon the theory that it was best to give the munici- 
pality or other subdivision of the State the preference in all 
cases. It was to some extent favoring the policy of govern- 
mental ownership of public utilities. The intention was to pro- 
vide that where the inhabitants of a municipality desire to own 
their own public utility they may do so and have the preference 
over individuals. While the committee did not deem it unwise 
that an individual should develop such water power as the bill 
contemplates they deemed it best that for public-utility purposes 
the municipality should do so, and they deemed it wise to pro- 
vide that in case the municipality was not authorized to make 
the development, then that an individual might make it, so that 
the public might have the benefit of the natural resource adja- 
eent to the city or town wherever it might be. There was no 
question of wisdom ov unwisdom involved ; it was merely a ques- 
tion of giving the public the preference in such matters and -of 
placing in the bill a provision under which in any eyent the 
development might be made. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But, Mr. President, the proviso does 
not give these particular classes the preference. The proviso is 
exclusive. It says that no others shall enjoy the right except 
the classes named. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is preferential in effect. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no, Mr. President; it says 

Mr. SHIELDS. It provides in brief that wherever there is a 
municipality authorized to make the development, it shall be 
made by such municipality, and only in case the municipality is 
not authorized to enter upon the work can an individual do it 
in any State. 

Again, Mr. President, whether or not the States authorize 
their municipalities or subdivisions to make such improvements 
or developments is a matter of local and internal policy. They 
can always cure any deficiency in this respect by proper legis- 
lation in each individual State. It is not a matter for Congress 
to legislate upon. The committee thought that this matter 
ought to be left open, for each State to settle such questions for 
its own inhabitants. If any State wishes to extend this power 
to any municipality that now does not possess it, or if it wishes 
to create a State agency or to authorize any subdivision by in- 
corporating it to engage in this business it can do so. It is a 
matter largely of local application. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the language is clearly 
exclusive. The Senator from Tennessee, I think, will concede 
that wherever these organizations exist a private citizen will 
not be permitted to enjoy the rights granted by this bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was the intention of the committee to 
give municipalities a preference in such matters, where the 
power was to be devoted to public-utility purposes. The com- 
mittee deemed that wise and best. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And absolutely to exclude private citi- 
zens in those cases? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Where the municipality is authorized to en- 
gage in the business, to exclude private individuals; but if the 
municipality is unauthorized to engage in it, then the bill pro- 
poses to give the privilege to the private citizen, so that the 
community may not by law be deprived of the benefits of an 
investment or development of this character. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The Senator seems to me to concede 
what I say; yet I am not absolutely certain that he does, 
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Mr. SHIELDS. If the Senator will restate his proposition, I 
will endeavor to understand him. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The provision in the bill, as it now 
reads, does absolutely exclude the private citizen from any 
right under it, does it not? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Wherever the municipality has power to 
make the investment or undertake the development, the citizen 
is excluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then it excludes him absolutely. Now, 
let me ask the Senator from Tennessee why that provision was 
inserted; why does the bill exclude a private citizen under such 
circumstances? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Because the committee thought the munici- 
pality should have the preference. I am not altogether com- 
mitted to governmental ownership of public utilities, but in 
many cases I deem such ownership wise and advisable; and I 
favor this clause upon the ground that it gives municipalities 
the preference in such matters. There are many cases in which 
public ownership of utilities has been of very great benefit to 
municipalities. This is a natural resource in its infancy, and 
the object of this bill is to develop it in the interest of the 
people, in the interest of the consumers; and we did not think 
there would be any provision more wholesome or more for the 
benefit of the people than to give them the preferential right to 
make these developments over individual capital and individual 
control, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Why would it not be better, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the particular State whose laws may now not come 
within. the provisions of this proviso to adjust its laws rather 
than to have Congress adjust its laws to meet these different 
conditions? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that Senators 
overlook a principle that lies at the root of this matter. While 
T concede that this question is in a sense largely academic, for 
I hardly know of a State which has not such municipal or 
public-utility corporations as are described in this proviso, 
nevertheless, suppose there were a State in this Union that pre- 
ferred that the development and utilization of a water power 
for heat or light should be in the hands of private individuals 
or private corporations instead of in the hands of such agencies 
as are described in the proviso, ought we to dictate to that 
State, and say to it, “ Unless you have such agencies as are 
provided in this bill, unless you believe in public ownership, you 
can not enjoy this privilege”? It goes right to the root of the 
power of the States. 


The question of what is for the best welfare of the public 
the Federal Government may look at from one standpoint, the 
standpoint covered by the first part of this proviso, namely, that 
the power proposed to be conferred by the bill should only be 
exercised by a certain class of municipal or public-utility cor- 
porations, but the State may look upon that question in a differ- 
ent light. A State may say, “ We prefer that public-utility serv- 
ices, such as furnishing heat, water, and light, shall not be 
owned and run by municipalities; we do not believe in that 
policy; we prefer that they should be run by private corpora- 
tions or private individuals.” In that case, if a State does pre- 
fer that order of things, why should we dictate to it a different 
policy? If there are any States that hold that view—and I 
doubt whether there are any such States in the Union—but if 
there are any that prefer that policy, why should we dictate by 
this bill a different policy? 5 

It is a question of utilizing water power. The justification 
for this bill is that the water powers proposed to be developed 
shall be developed for the purpose of improving navigation, and 
that the furnishing of heat and light is merely an incident to 
such an improvement. If in a given State they prefer that 
those incidents shall be utilized for the public benefit through 
a private corporation and they are opposed to what is called 
public ownership, why should we dictate to them? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it seems to me that there is 
some confusion of thought with respect to the latter part of 
section 1. I may not be able to clear it up, for I confess that 
there are certain phrases in it that I can not understand; but, 
referring, in the first place, to the proviso, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] says that it is intended to give the 
municipal corporation a preference. I can not think that he 
is accurate in that statement. It does not give the municipal 
corporation any preference. The public-utility corporation 
stands upon exactly the same footing as the municipal corpo- 
ration. A public-utility corporation, as I understand, is a 
mere private corporation engaged in such a business that it is 
affected with a public interest. 


Mr. SHIELDS, I have not said a public-utility company 
could not enjoy the privilege conferred. It is expressly written 
in the bill that a public-utility company may have the same 
preference as the municipal. corporation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. SHIELDS, It is classed along with municipalities. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In answering the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], I understood the Senator from Tennessee to say 
that the municipal corporation or a political corporation of 
some sort had a preference. It has not. 

Mr. SHIELDS, I certainly did not intend to change the 
language of the bill. Perhaps I used an inaccurate expression, 
ETRS e fact that I did not desire to repeat all the language 
0 III. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I simply wanted to get my own bearings 
to find out what is really proposed in the section. The political 
corporation and the private corporation—I mean the private 
corporation engaged in a public business—stand upon exactly 
the same footing, so far as opportunity to secure a permit is 
concerned; but it will be observed that the individual is en- 
tirely eliminated in the proviso of the first section. I am not 
now considering those States which are excepted in the further 
provision, but the intention of the proviso is to entirely elimi- 
nate the private citizen. 

It seems to be conceded that that is wise: I do not concede 
it; I think it is very unwise. The private citizen engaged in a 
public business is just as much:affected with the public interest 
as a private corporation engaged in such a business, The mu- 
nicipality and the State can regulate him and regulate his busi- 
ness just as completely as they can regulate the corporation 
engaged in the same business. 

In the State in which I live the municipality may grant a 
franchise, with the assent or approval of the people, to an indi- 
vidual to own and operate a gas plant, or a water-works plant, 
or an electric light and power plant; but the individual, once 
having received the franchise, is just as amenable to the laws as 
is the private corporation. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
intend to say to all the municipalities of Iowa that they can not 
grant a franchise in connection with a water power for the 
conduct of business of this sort? If he intends to deny the indi- 
vidual who under our law has the right to receive a franchise, 
what public purpose is conserved or maintained? The private 
corporation is simply an association of persons, with oftentimes 
a less liability than the individual himself; and I should be very 
sorry to see a provision enacted here that would prevent either 
my State or any other State from carrying forward the public 
utilities through any agency that it may see fit to select. 

That is my objection to the proviso as I find it. I think 
there is a good deal of obscurity—and I suggest this now to the 
Senator from Tennessee—about the exception from the pro- 
viso. It reads: 

But in any case where the State has not made provision for authorize 
ing municipal corporations, political subdivisions, or other agencies of 
the State or public utility corporations or agencies to engage in said 
business— 

I have doubt about two things there. First, what does the 
word “agencies” mean? It can not mean agencies of the Stute, 
because that is prescribed in the previous line. It must mean 
a private or quasi-private agency which the laws of the State 
authorize to carry out some design of the State or need of the 
people. What do the words “said business mean? Do they 
mean the general publie utility business or do they mean that 
the corporation, whether political or private, is engaged in this 
particular venture? 

I do not know, from either the langugage itself or its context, 
to what reference is made there— 
authorizing munici corporations, political subdivisions, or other 
agencies of the State or public utility corporations or agencies to en- 
gage in said business. 

I ask whether that is meant to apply to a case like this, 
namely, where it is sought to engage in the business at a par- 
ticular place at which the permit is asked, or whether it means 
an agency engaged generally in the public utility business? 
Those words are rather important, because there are some cor- 
porations that have rather a wide interest in this matter and 
that are engaged in the public utility business in a great many 
localities and in a. great many States as well. 

I have not been able to reach a satisfactory conclusion with 


‘regard to the meaning of those words. I agree with the Senator 


from Utah with regard to the exception from the proviso; but 
I shall insist at the proper time that tlie proviso itself shall not 
exclude a private individual who. is authorized by his State, 
either directly or through a municipality of the State, to fur- 
nish the people of the locality with heat, power, or light. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, the same idea was expressed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, Netson], and I think he has 
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very clearly stated the principle that ought to govern us here. 
I think we may with perfeet propriety leave it to each State to 
say who shall and who shall not engage in business of this 
character; that is to say, the business of providing heat, light, 
and power for private or public use. That will be accomplished 
by striking out everything including and after the word “ Pro- 
vided” on page 2, so that the bill will read: 

That the United States hereby authorizes any of the persons as 
hereinafter defined, after obtaining the permit of the Secretary of War 
as hereinafter provided, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam or 
dams or diversion structures and accessory works for the development 
and improvement of navigation and for water power or other purposes 
across, in, or along any of the navigable waters of the United States; 
and such grantee and such permit shall at all times be subject to the 

rovisions of this act and also subject to such conditions as the Secre- 
face of War shall, in accordance with the provisions of this act, make 
a part of such permit; that the word “ persons,” as used in this act, 
shall be construed to mean both the singular and plural as the case 
demands, and shall be construed to mean political subdivisions of 
States, municipal corporations, corporations, companies, and associa- 
tions; and the term “ grantee” herein shall mean any such persons to 
whom shall be granted a permit as herein provided. 


That would give everybody a right to come here to the Gen- 
eral Government and get a permit to erect a dam. It would 
give a municipal subdivision, it would give a public-service cor- 
poration, it would give any kind of a corporation the power to 
come here and get a permit. Then, whether that company or 
the individual, as the case might be, could engage in that par- 
ticular business, would be determined by the law of the State. 

I see no reason why we should undertake to regulate that 
matter at all, and I think the real change which should be made 
in the bill is to strike out the entire proviso; but I presented 
this matter in such a way as to enforce as emphatically as I 
could the idea that you were giving to individuals in one State 
privileges which you denied to individuals in another State. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the proposition of the Sena- 
tor is to deprive municipalities of a preference to construct, 
develop, and operate their own public-utility companies. That 
is the substance of it. Begining where he left off, I proceed to 
rend: 

Provided, That when the poner to be developed by the project and 
improvement of the stream for navigation is used or to be used for a 
public utility purpose or pu the grantee must be a municipal 
corporation, or a political subdivision, or other agencies of a State, or 
a public-service asunt of a State, or a panona EE TRR created 
and organized under the laws of a State or the Uni States, author- 
ized to engage in the business of furnishing water, heat, or electric 
energy for public or private use, and whose rates and charges and serv- 
ice shall be subject to regulation by the laws of the State or a duly con- 
stituted commission or other agency of said State, 

It is difficult for me to see why that is not a very wholesome 
provision in this bill. The Senator says he wants it so that 
anyone can come here and get a permit in any stream on an 
equality with the municipalities—with the people, I will say— 
of the particular community or vicinity where this great natural 
resource may exist. The very object of this provision is to 
prevent such a thing as that. It is to give a preference to com- 
munities, to the people, in the development, and in the use of 
the natural resources of the country adjacent to the city or 
municipality. Why, sir, it is in effect a provision to prevent the 
water powers of this country from being monopolized by in- 
dividuals and the people being deprived of their benefits. I am 
astonished with the view the Senator entertains, that we ought 
to strike out a provision for such a beneficent purpose as that. 

I think the wisdom of this provision must appear from a 
mere reading of it. As the President says that he can not think 
there is a State in the Union that does not authorize its 
municipalities to engage in this business, it certainly ean do no 
harm. I think cases do exist where the municipalities have 
not the power, and so thought the committee; and therefore we 
put in this provision, so as not to exclude the development of 
water power in any case. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘Then, Mr. President, instead of giv- 
ing these organizations an exclusive right. aud absolutely ex- 
eluding the citizen, why does not the Senator from Tennessee 
provide that the Secretary of War shall prefer the municipal 
corporation or the State agency over the private corporation or 
the citizen in granting these privileges or rights? 

The difficulty is that the Senator's proviso does a good deal 
more than give these agencies a preferential right. It ab- 
solutely excludes the individual whenever these agencies exist. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this bill has been in the 
hands of a committee of the Senate for practically four years. 
This bill, practically without change, was reported upon unani- 
mously by the Committee on Commerce, and was on the calendar 
of the Senate during the last Congress. The committee, if 
the Senate will allow me so to express it, has built up and 
torn down and built up again and torn down this proposition, 
with the purpose and thought that it might perfect, as nearly as 
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a bill of this character can be perfected, a measure that would 
meet the expectations of the country. 

When the committee in charge of this bill commenced its 
consideration, it had in view three purposes. The first was 
properly to protect and promote the interests of the people 


of this country and the users of hydroelectric power. Second, 
it endeavored to protect as far as possible the interests and 
rights of the States. Third, it endeavored to take care of the 
interests of the General Government, and to provide as far as 
possible for the improvement of its navigable rivers. 

As I said in the beginning, in so far as the committee was 
able to do so, this bill has been carefully prepared. I might 
say that the principle of the section now under discussion runs 
through the whole measure. While, of course, I do not object 
to amending the bill—if an amendment is proposed that im- 
proves its provisions and its operation, that is proper and neces- 
sary—yet if we are to amend the bill in important particulars 
without knowing what the effect of the amendment is to be 
upon other important sections of the bill, we will practically 
destroy it in the end. 

If we can not frame here a bill that will do the things I have 
suggested—protect the interests of the people of the States 
and of the Government, provide for navigation, and at the same 
time put into the bill provisions that will be inviting to capi- 
tal, that will induce capital to invest its money in the develop- 
ment of these power sites on navigable rivers—we had just as 
well stop now. We have had that character of legislation on the 
books for 10 years, and what has been accomplished under it? 
Not a single, solitary development that I am aware of has been 
commenced and completed. under what is known as the general 
dam law now on the statute books, and it is my deliberate 
judgment that none ever will be. So that if Congress is willing, 
if Congress has reached the conclusion that these great natural 
resources should be utilized, and in their utilization that the 
navigation of our rivers should be improved, we have an op- 
portunity to do it here in this bill and at the same time protect 
the interests of the people and the States and the National 
Government. 

My belief is that the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Montana is a dangerous one. My belief is that it will 
practically destroy the purpose of the bill. I can not under- 
stand how the Senator from Montana would prefer that a pri- 
vate interest. or private corporation should be permitted to go 
and improve these rivers and create power in preference to a 
municipality that desired to do it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I do, 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana has no such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I must confess that I have failed to 
understand the suggestion of the Senator from Montana. Why 
should not cities, corporations of that character, municipalities, 
be given the preference when they come to develop these powers 
for their own particular use? Why should an individual be per- 
mitted to go to my town, for instance, and say, “I am going to 
get a permit, and I am going to build here a power plant and 
develop hydroelectric power, and I am going to furnish this town 
with light and heat by electricity,” as against the desires of that 
municipality to do it itself? Why should that be done? Why 
should not the municipality have the preference? 

There is nothing in this bill that prevents an individual or 
corporation from doing these things where the municipalities 
themselves do not do them, or do not care to do them, or do not 
want to do them, or do not expect to do them. That is the view 
I have of the matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, could an individual put a 
dam in a stream and furnish a city or its citizens with light and 
heat without the consent of the city? : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The city would not be compelled to buy 
it; that is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Could the individual do it without the con- 
sent of the city in some form or other, through its council or 
its people? z 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He might go there, under the contention 
of the Senator from Montana, and build a dam, if he could get 
permission from Congress to do it, and prohibit anybody else 
from doing it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But he could not furnish the people there 
with heat and light and power without their consent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, no; not without their consent. Of 
course, he could not. 
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Mr, CUMMINS. Just one more question: Does the Senator 
know of any State in the Union that does not authorize some 
agency, either individual or corporation, to engage in the busi- 
ness of furnishing heat, light, and power? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. No; I do not think I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then you absolutely destroy the first pro- 
vision by the insertion of the last. 


Mr. 
dent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, it says that the first provision shall 
not apply if the State has not so authorized such an agency. 
That is to say, if any State has not authorized any agency—in- 
dividual, corporate, or in any other form—to supply its people 
with heat, light, and power, then the first provision disappears 
entirely. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The bill simply provides that they shall 
have the preference; they shall have the choice. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator, before he takes 
his seat, whether I understood him correctly? Did I understand 
the Senator to say that there was nothing in the bill which 
would prevent an individual from acquiring these rights if the 
municipal corporation and other agencies named did not exer- 
cise them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; 1 do not think I said that, exactly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It may be a corporation or an individual. 
It does not have to be an individual necessarily. It might be a 
corporation, an incorporated company. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My understanding of this proviso is 
that if the municipal corporation or other agency named here 
exists in the State and is given power under the State law to 
do the things mentioned, then the individual is absolutely ex- 
eluded. In other words, a condition might arise where no mu- 
nicipal corporation and no other agency would care to take hold 
of a particular enterprise, and yet the individual would be ex- 
cluded from taking hold of the matter because of the very exist- 
ence of these agencies. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not think that is probable. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the plain language of it. It 
says that when the power to be developed by the project, the 
improvement of the stream for navigation, is used or to be used 
for a public-utility purpose or purposes, the grantee must be a 
municipal corporation, and so on. The grantee can not be, 
under those terms, anything else but one of these agencies that 
is named. You have absolutely excluded the individual from 
taking advantage of this law, if I understand it, if these 
agencies have an existence and have conferred upon them by 
law the powers which are mentioned, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything 
further in relation to this amendment. I have said all that in 
my judgment need be said, and my views with respect to it can 
not possibly be misunderstood. I arise, however, to say a word 
now by reason of some of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Alabama, which might lead an unin- 
formed reader of the Recorp to put me in the attitude of an 
opponent of this measure. 

The Senator from Alabama, I know, does not entertain that 
idea, because he has abundant reason for knowing that there is 
no Senator who is more sincerely desirous than myself of seeing 
this bill passed in perfected form. The Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. SuHretps] discharged a very high duty and performed a 
very distinguished service to the country, in my estimation, in 
his impressive speech the other day concerning the overwhelm- 
ing importance of this measure. It is my own conviction that 
this bill and the accompanying bill, which I trust will be con- 
sidered as soon as this is disposed of, concerning the disposition 
of power sites upon the public domain, are fraught with more 
significance, so far as the future development and prosperity of 
this country are concerned, than any other measure that can 
possibly engage the attention of this body during the present 
session. I do not even except the so-called preparedness meas- 
ures. And, Mr. President, I might add to what was said in that 
behalf by the Senator from Tennessee the other day that it has 
been estimated, and I think with accuracy, that we are consum- 
ing in this country coal to the amount of $1,000,000 per day for 
the generation of power that might just as well and better be 
developed by the falling waters of our streams. That signifies 
an annual loss of $300,000,000 to this country by reason of the 
fact that its water-power resources are not developed. If you 
capitalize that at 5or G per cent interest, the figures grow so vast 
that the human mind, with all its capacity, is incapable of com- 
prehending their full significance, 

Mr. President, my own State leads the Union in its develop- 
ment of water power per capita. There is more developed water 
power per capita in the State of Montana than in any other 


BANKHEAD. Oh, I do nòt think so at all, Mr. Presi- 


State in the Union. It is one of the first in its. total capacity, 
aggregating, according to careful estimates, about 5,000,000 
horsepower. The development to date is in the neighborhood of 
250,000 horsepower, and development is going on to-day in my 
State more largely than in any other State in the Union. 

Some of the remarks of the esteemed Senator from the State 
of Arizona [Mr. Surra] might be interpreted to mean that my 
interest in the bill was quite unnecessary, because it in no wise 
affected my State. The esteemed Senator is quite in error 
about that. The Missouri River in the State of Montana is 
navigable for upward of 300 miles. The Yellowstone River in 
the State of Montana is navigable for upward of 200 miles. 
The Kootenay River in the State of Montana is navigated for a 
distance of nearly 100 miles, and into the British possessions 
traffic is actually carried on for nearly as much more. So while 
we are deeply interested in the other bill—the power-site bill— 
the one that is before us now is not without vast significance 
and importance to the development of industry in the State 
which I have the honor i` part to represent. 

Now, the Senator from Alabama does understand, and every- 
one else ought to understand, that I am here to assist in the 
passage of this bill, but anyone will make a mistake if he as- 
sumes that because of my intense interest in the enactment of 
legislation upon this subject I shall not feel at liberty at any 
time to call attention to those features of the bill which seem 
to me to require change. And indeed, Mr. President, I do so 
because of my firm conviction that this bill, unless it is radically 
amended, will never receive the President's approval. So I am 
exceedingly desirous to put it in the most unexceptionable shape. 

Mr. President, while I am talking about that I might as well 
say what I intended to say a little later in connection with some 
other amendment that I desire to present. The subject will be 
reached after another amendment is offered. We ought to 
recognize in the consideration of this measure that we have been 
at a deadlock upon this proposition for a period of upward of 
eight years. During that time, as has been told you by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, development has practically been arrested 
because the existing laws are impossible. They do not offer 
the inducements and the encouragements to capital that are 
absolutely essential in order that it should engage in this par- 
ticular line of enterprise. 

The situation became acute when the so-called Rainy River 
dam bill was vetoed by President Roosevelt in the year 1908. I 
have here a copy of that veto message, and I am going to send it 
to the desk to be read by the Secretary in order that we may 
have clearly before us the nature of the opposition which was 
made at that time to the bill then under consideration and the 
features which the then President of the United States deemed 
ought to be incorporated in a bill of this character. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

VETO MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The Speaker laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my approval, House bill 15444, to extend 
the time for the construction of a dam across Rainy River. 

This bill is returned for several reasons, some of which are general, 
others special. 


In this particular case permission to construct this 
dam was originally giv: 


en, as neng in Rainy Lake River, by the act of 
May 4, 1898 (30 Stat., $98), which limited the time for commencing 
the work to one year and for completing it to three years from that 
date. Further extensions of time were granted as follows: For com- 
mencement, three years, and for completion, five years from May 4, 
1900, by the act of that date (31 Stat., 167); for construction until 
May 4, 1907, by the act of June 28 1902 (82 Stat.. sos for comple- 
tion until July 1, 1908, by the act of February 25, 1905 ( 3 Stat., $14). 
The act of 1 substituted the 8 River Improvement Co. for the 
sopis ager ge All rights given by these acts will expire * 1. 
1908, unless the dam is completed on or before that date. In other 
words, the permittees will then have enjoyed for more than 10 years 
the exclusive privilege of constructing this work, and have apparently 
failed to take advanthge of it, for this bill would extend the time for 
three years longer to some unnamed day in Joly, 1911. 

I do not believe that natural resources should be granted and held in 
an undeveloped condition either for speculative or other reasons. So 
far as I am aware, there are no assurances that the grantees are in any 
better condition promptly and properly to utilize this opportunity than 
they were at the time of the o act, 10 years So 5 

In all rmits of this character the duty of declaring a forfeiture, 
after notice and hearing, for failure to begin or complete construction 
within the time limited by the permit, or for other breach of conditions, 
should be definitely imposed upon the proper administrative officer (in 
this case the Secre of War). There ve been many unfortunate 
experiences resulting from conditional grants, which, though on their 
face apparently terminable for breach of condition, proved practically 
indeterminate because no one official was specifically given power to 
discover and declare the breach. The Da regulating dams 
In navigable waters — June 21, 1906, Stat., 386), though represent- 
ing an advance, yet leaves uncertain much that should be defin tely ex- 

rere in each act permitting the construction of dams under this 
statute. 


A definite time limit is one of these important omissions, The 
must retain the control of the great waterways. It is essentia 


ublic 
that 
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any permit to obtsruct them for reasons and on condiions that seem 

at the moment should be subject to revision when changed con- 

tions demand. The right reserved by Congress to alter, amend, or 

is based on this principle; but actual experience of what hap- 

with indeterminate public-utility franchises proves that they are 

n the vast majority of cases practically perpe Each t should 

be issued to expire on a fied day without further tive, ad- 
ministrative, or judicial action. 

Every permit to construct a dam on a navigable stream should specif- 
soy ips ; the right of the 5 to fix 2 1 aed its dura- 

on and to impose such c or charges as may eemed necessary 
to protect the present and future interests of the United States in 
accordance with the act of June 21, 1906. There is sharp conflict of 
judgment as to whether this general act empowers the War Depart- 
ment to fix a e and set a time limit. grounds for such doubt 
should be remoyed henceforth by the insertion in or act granting 
such a permit of words adequate to show that a time limit and a charge 
to be paid to the Government are among the interests of the United 
States which should be 8 Sarong conditions and stipulations 
to be imposed either by the War Department or, as I think would be 
preferable, by the Interior Department. 

The provision for a charge is of vital importance, The navigability 
of every inland waterway, and of all connected and connectible inland 
waterways as a whole, should be improved for the purposes of inter- 
state and ce 5 commerce upon a consistent unified plan by which 
each part should be made to help every other part. One means avail- 
able for the improvement of navigation at a particular 
river may be a dam creating a ck-water pool of cient depth, 
Such a dam may, in many cases, develop power of sufficient value to pay 
in whole or in part for the improvement of navigation at that point, 
and if there is any lus it can be spent upon improvements at other 
points in accordance with the general plan. Since the Government can 
do by any oper agency what it can do directly, it is in principle im- 
material whether s income to construct needed provements is 
deriyed from works constructed directly by the Government or by a 
corporation acting under Federal authority, since Federal authority is 
the one indispensable legal prerequisite for the work, though the charge 
to be paid to the Government for the power would, of course, differ 
the two cases; indeed the charge would n y Mog She raed for 
where the improvement was both costly and of great efit to the 
public, the e would naturally be made low and the time limit long. 

The income derivable from this source would 9 in the 
complete improvement of our navigable waters, for which there is now 
such crying need. The Chief of 3 of the Army reports that the 
bills pending at this session of gress permit the construction of 
dams in navigable streams capable of developing over 1,300,000 horse- 
power. These rivers run every hour in the day and every day in the 
—— To develop this amount of power would, under average condi- 

ons, require about 25,000,000 tons of medium-quality coal every year. 
This natural wealth is the heritage of the people. I see no reason for 
giving it away, though there is every reason for not imposing condi- 
tions so burdensome as to prevent the utilization of the The 


oint on any 


largely into every element of the daily life of the 8 
e 


past shows the necessity of caution in making unrestricted grants of 
this great power. 

The per policy pursued in making these grants is unwise in giving 
away the property of the people in the flowing waters to individuals or 
9 ile eager unknown and granting in Nee api ocd these 
valuable privileges in advance of the formulation of defini lans as to 
their use. In some cases the grantees apparently have little or no 
financial or other ability to utilize the gift, and have sought it merely 
because it could be had for the asking. 

In place of the present haphazard policy of 
. public property we should substitute a 
following lines: 

First, There should be a limited or carefull 
nature of an option or opportunity afforded within reasonable time for 
development of plans and for execution of the project. 

Second. Such a grant of concession should be accompanied in the 
act making the grant by a provision — making it the duty of 
the designated official to annul the grant if the work is not be or 
plans are not carried out in accordance with the authority N 

Third. It should also be the duty of some designated official to see 
to it that in approving the plans the maximum development of the 
navigation and power is assured, or at least that in mak the plans 
these may not be so developed as ultimately to interfere with the bet- 
ter utilization of the water or complete development of the power. 

Fourth. There should be a license fee or charge which, though small 
or normal at the outset, can in the future be adjusted so as to secure 
a control in the interest of the public, 

Fifth. Provision should be made for the termination of the grant or 
penise at a definite time, leaving to future generations the wer 
or authority to renew or extend the concession in accordance with the 
conditions which may prevail at that time. 


rmanently alienating 
efinite policy along the 


guarded grant in the 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tus WHITE House, April 13, 1908. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to give the subse- 
quent history of that matter? 

Mr. WALSH. I should be very glad; but if the Senator will 
pardon me—— 

Mr. NELSON. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will pardon me first, however. I 
wanted to put in the veto message of President Taft for the 
purpose of calling attention to the grounds of objection that had 
been made to these bills in the past that we may proceed to 
consider the present legislation in the light of it, and I will be 
glad then to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator should have stated that the 
Rainey River bill was passed over the veto of the President. 


Mr. NELSON. I wanted to explain what became of the 
Rainey River bill, if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well; I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The facts of the case were that the parties 
interested in that grant saw the President and the Secretary of 
War. The President insisted on certain conditions and changes 
and compelled them to agree in writing in some form, I do not 
recall exactly in what form, to accept certain modifications and 
changes in respect to the rights under the law. That was filed 
with the Secretary of War, and after that President Roosevelt 
declared himself satisfied. Word was sent up here that we 
might pass the bill over his veto. When the bill came back from 
the House I called the attention of the Senate to the facts in 
the case, and the Rainey River bill was passed here in the Senate 
unanimously over his veto. Just what papers were filed in the 
War Department by the company in connection with that matter 
I am unable at this moment to specify, but I recall that the bill 
was passed by the consent of President Roosevelt over his veto 
in both Houses. In the Senate it was passed unanimously and 
in the House, I think, there were only two or three votes 
against it. 

Mr. WALSH. I am thankful to the Senator for his in- 
formation, which I think is accurate. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield, I think, in connec- 
tion with the statement of the Senator from Minnesota, while 
his statement, I think, is perfectly accurate, the fact ought 
to be emphasized that the bill was passed over President Roose- 
velt's veto because the objections that the President set out in 
his message had been fully met by those interested. He let that 
be known, I think, through a letter to the Secretary of War or 
some other Cabinet officer. It was read at least on the floor 
of the House, showing that they had complied with all the objec- 
tions the President had set forth in some sort of an agreement. 
So the action of the Senate and the House must not be taken 
as in any way contrary to the view set forth by the President in 
his veto message. 

1 5 I ask that the veto message of President Taft 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To the Senate: 


I return herewith, without my approval, Senate bill No. 7343, “ to 
authorize the building of a across the Coosa River, Ala., at the 
place selected for No. 18 on said river.” 

This bill presents a case of a river where its development 
by the Federal Government for navigation should go hand in hand 
with its development for water power. The reports of the engineers 
show that comprehensive plans have been made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the development of navigation on this river by a series of 
dams con ed for the purpose of creating deep pools. This bill 
seeks to authorize ee construction of one of these dams 


wer created for commercial pone. 
ment chose to build this dam itself aid of navigation, its right to 
the water power incidentally created by the dam would beyond 
question, hen, instead of building the dam itself, it builds it by 
an agent, as proposa by this bill, I eve it to be equally clear that 
the dam and all its incidents, including the water power created, is 
3 regulative power of the Federal Government in respect to 
navigation. 

It is said that the arante, the Alabama Power Co., proposes to 
spend over a million dollars in the construction of a dam, as well as 
to furnish toward the project its ri an ts and to stand the 
expense and cost of the damages by flowage. It is manifestly entitled 
to be credited for all these expenditures, and is manifestly entitled to 
a fair, full, and reasonable profit for its investment and work. But 
after all of these items are fully allowed for it is equally manifest 
that in the course of time the return from the privilege thus granted 
in the shape of valuable water power created may far ex a reason- 
able return for these items. 

No provision is made in the bill whereby the Secretary of War may, 
in granting the permit, exact such r as in the course of 
time may prove to be n to equalize this account. I think this 
is a fatal defect in the bill, and that it is just as improvident to grant 
this permit without such a reservation as it would to throw away 
any other asset of the Government. To make such a reservation is not 
gs to them. On the contrary, 
tary of War it is recommended that all com- 
pensation for similar privileges should be applied pian to the improve- 

Federal func- 


reserve 
t is to 


recently been pointed out, with my approval, b 
and this bill should be 
guards which haye been 

now pending before Congress. 

refore return the bill to your honorable body without my ap- 


royal. 
vei Wu. H. Tart. 
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S. 7343. Sixty-second Congress of the United States of America ; at the 
second session, begun and held at the city of Washington on Monday, 
the fourth day of cember, one thousand nine hundred and eleven.) 


An act to authorize the building of a dam across the Coosa River, in 
Alabama, at a place suitable to the interest of navigation about 73 
miles above the city of Wetumpka. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Alabama Power Co., a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Alabama, its successors and assigns, 
are authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across Coosa 
River, in the State of Alabama, at a place suitable to the interest of 
navigation about 71 miles above the city of Wetumpka, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act approved June 23, 1910, entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of dams 
across navigable waters,’ approved June 21, 1906.” 

-Sxc, 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
J. II. GALLINGER, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 


I certify that this act originated in the Senate. 
Cras. G. BENNETT, 
Secretary. 
By H. M. Roser, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Montana had that veto message read. The Senate will remember 
doubtless that we passed a bill authorizing the construction of 
a power dam in connection with the navigation of the Coosa 
River. What was the effect of that veto message? The company 
had filed their plans and specifications with the Secretary of 
War, which had been approved, for a power dam in connection 
with navigation at Lock 18 on the Coosa River. The Senate 
passed the bill by a very large majority, and so did the House. 
President Taft vetoed it. When I learned that the President 
was considering the veto of that bill I called upon him at the 
White House to remonstrate with him and remind him that the 
principles embodied in the bill were exactly those that he had 
always advocated in orders and otherwise while he was Secretary 
of War. He said to me “That is true; those were my views 
then, and they are my views now.” 

I said, “ Mr. President, why are you thinking of this veto?” 

He said to me, “Senator, I have a Bull Moose Secretary of 
War; he insists upon this veto along the lines of a veto message 
that I have-authorized him to write.” I said, “ That is very 
strange, Mr. President.“ Well,” he said, “it is. I have not 
changed my opinions upon the same, but I am too near the end 
of my administration to have a family row.” That is exactly 
what occurred. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. This company had filed 
their plans and specifications and had their capital all in bank 
for the purpose of building this dam to develop power and navi- 
gation when the veto message came. What happened? They 
simply said, “ If the people of Alabama and of this country do 
not desire their rivers improved“ —and they proposed to im- 
prove 40 miles of nonnavigable river, as it is now—“ and if 
they do not want this investment for the purpose of manufac- 
turing nitrogen and making fertilizers and erecting electric 
steel furnaces here, we will go where the people do want it.” 
They pulled up and went to Canada, across the river, and they 
are there now operating that plant from power from Niagara 
Falls. They have invested millions of dollars there. They are 
manufacturing hundreds and thousands of tons of nitrogen and 
other fertilizing articles. 

What else? We are buying it from Canada, shipping it back 

to the cotton fields and cornfields of the South, paying large 
prices there, and paying freight upon it, when we could have 
had it right in the midst of our cotton and corn fields had not 
that veto message been written. That is the history of that 
transaction. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I did not have the veto mes- 
sages read, as I gather some Senators believe I did, because I 
either approve them as a whole or approve of the grounds upon 
which they were based. My purpose in having the veto mes- 
sages read at this time was that we might proceed with the con- 
sideration of this bill in the light of the objections which have 
been made to legislation of this character heretofore, and so 
that we could have in mind how far the present bill will meet 
those objections and in what respect we are still at variance 
with the views which were then expressed by the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Government. 

Mr. President, you will observe that the messages refer to the 
fact that theretofore it was quite customary to grant permits 
for the construction of dams across nayigable streams in per- 
petuity, and it was urged that that was a mistaken policy. In 
the year 1890 Congress passed an act authorizing a dam on the 
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Missouri River opposite my home in the State of Montana, a 
distance of about 15 miles from where I live. That dam exists 
in the river there now. It is developing power which is trans- 
mitted a distance of upward of 200 miles. It exists there under 
the protection and by virtue of that act, and it is a perpetuity ; 
the parties hold the right forever. It was suggested that that 
was an unwise policy. 

Second, it was suggested, as you will observe by the messages, 
that these grants had been made without any return whatever 
to the Government for the privilege which was extended by 
them. It was urged that all these acts ought to contain a pro- 
vision by which something should be returned to the Govern- 
ment to be used for the further development of the stream in 
which the dam is erected. ‘This bill refuses to recognize that 
principle, and it is with reference to that that I desire to speak 
particularly, but not at this time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
will kindly permit me, I should like to ask him at this juncture 
whether he is in favor of the principles and policies enunciated 
in those messages which have just been read; that is, if he 
believes the Government of the United States ought to charge a 
royalty or levy a tax upon these power plants? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall propose an amendment, under the provi- 
sions of which the Secretary of War will be permitted to put a 
provision in each permit by which the permittee will be required 
to pay something for the privilege which he exercises, the 
moneys derived from that to go into a fund for the improve- 
ment of the river. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I thought that was the direction in which 
the Senator was traveling. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has been quite accurate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What privilege does the Senator refer 
to, the privilege to develop water power? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; the privilege of damming a stream 
for the development of water power. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then the Senator proposes to permit 

the United States Government to impose a tax upon the grantee 
for the permission to develop a water power, I understand. Am 
I correct about that? 
Mr. WALSH. ‘The Senator can assign whatever considera- 
tion he chooses. I shall tender an amendment under the pro- 
visions of which the Secretary of War will be authorized to 
provide in the permit for the payment of an annual charge by 
the permittee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yor myself I will express the hope that 
if that amendment is adopted the bill itself will fail, because 
I think it is a power which the Government of the United 
States does not possess and ought not to possess. I think that 
the only authority which the Government of the United States 
has in the premises is to protect the navigability of a stream, 
and if that question were not involved it would have no 
authority to say anything about the construction of a dam. 
The development of water power is a matter, in my judgment, 
wholly under the control of the State, and for one I shall never 
consent to any other principle going into the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say that I think the whole com- 
mittee so far as I have had an expression are in entire accord 
with the views expressed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTH- 
ERLAND]. I certainly can say for myself that I do not think 
the United States has the slightest proprietary interest in the 
beds of the navigable streams of this country. Having no in- 
terest in it it has no right to sell it or to charge for it. The 
sole right is that of regulating navigation under the commerce 
clause. 3 

But, Mr. President, I understand the Senator from Montana 
will offer an amendment on that subject at a later stage in the 
consideration of this bill, and it will perhaps save time and 
we can make more progress to defer the argument on that 
question until we reach that amendment. : 

Mr. WALSH. It was the suggestion of the Senator from 
Montana that we defer a discussion of the question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that in our discussion of this matter I have become thoroughly 
convinced that he does favor legislation of the kind proposed 
by this bill in order to develop navigation in streams that 
Congress now, for want of means, will not improve and in 
order to develop the power that is so much needed in this coun- 
try and is now going to waste in them. I have fully believed 
and yet believe that he has those views and desires to for- 
ward legislation of that kind. But if he does agree with and 
intends to support and to engraft upon this legislation the 
principles and views expressed by two Executives in the vetoes 
that he has had read, then he will accomplish nothing. ‘Those 
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views. expressed by President Roosevelt in his veto message on 
the Rainey River bill and which was followed by President 
Taft in the subsequent veto of the Coosa project were placed 
in the act of 1910. That is the reason why since that day we 
have had no development of power in our navigable streams, 
If those views are to be incorporated in this bill, then it might 
as well be withdrawn. It would be simply repeating laws that 
are already on the statute books that have worked so dis- 
astrously and have defeated and will continue to defeat develop- 
ment so long as they are the laws of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I 
think the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] will hardly 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] that 
those principles are found in the act of 1910. I have myself 
been unable to discover them there, but I said that I should, 
when I offered the amendment, discuss the reasons which im- 
pelled me to support the amendment. As to the matter of power, 
I shall content myself with setting forth my reasons for be- 
lieving—and I entertain no hesitancy in the belief at all—that 
the question of power is not a debatable one and that beyond 
question it exists. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hollis Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting Overman Smoot 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Page Stone 
Catron Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman wanson 
Cummins Kenyon Reed Thomas 
Curtis Lane Robinson Underwood 
du Pont Lodge Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher MeLean Sheppard Walsh 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sherman Warren 
Gronna Martine. N. J. Shields Weeks 
Harding Nelson Simmons 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND]. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Saurtssury] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their numes. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu]. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss in 
further detail the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, to strike out certain provisions on pages 1 and 2 of the 
bill, but will merely say that the provision which it is now pro- 
posed to strike out was very thoroughly considered by the sub- 
committee and by the whole committee, as was the entire bill. 
It was deemed by them necessary for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of municipalities, and I hope that the Senate will find it 
proper to reject the amendment and to retain the provision that 
the amendment proposes to strike out. 

Mr. GRONNA, May we have the amendment read, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secrerary. On page 2, in line 24, after the word“ State,” 
it is proposed to strike out the following: : 

But in any case where the State has not made provision for authoriz- 
ing municipal corporations, political subdivisions, or other agencies of 
the State or public-utility corporations or agencies to engage in said 
business, the qualifications of the grantee prescribed in this proviso 
shall not apply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, by a provision found in lines 
8 und 9, on page 3 of the bill, it is provided that the permit 
when granted shall not be transferred— 

Except by trust deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide purpose 
of financing the business of such grantee * * * without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War— 

So that no transfer would be of any value whatever except by 
his approbation. Of course, it would not be subject to sale and 
disposition for the debt of the permittee, because, if it were 
seized and sold, the purchaser at the execution sale might not 
be able to get the approval of the Secretary of War. 

On page 12 it is provided that the plant and all of the ap- 
purtenances shall be subject to taxation by the State authori- 
ties, and that is a very wise and salutary provision in this 
bill. Every dollar that is put into the property, like every 
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dollar invested in any other business, ought to pay its just share 


of taxes. The provision is as follows: 
And the plant and its appurtenances of the grantee, including real, 
personal, and mixed property, constituting the same and used for the 


generation and distribution of power, or for other purposes, .shall be 
subject to taxation under the laws of the State where situated as other 
similar property within the State, while owned by the grantee, or any 
subsequent owner who may acquire the same by purchase from the 
grantee, or other person, or under any proceeding herein authorized 
and provided for. 

That, I repeat, is a very wise and a very salutary provision; 
but if the property is assessed for taxes and the taxes are not 
paid, and if then the property is sold to satisfy the delinquent 
taxes, the purchaser gets nothing, because every transfer of the 
property is forbidden, except it be with the approval of the 
Secretary of War. I submit, then, to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee whether, in order to accomplish the purpose that he has 
in view, it will not be necessary to take out the words “ without 
the approval of the Secretary of War.” 

Then, Mr. President, I ask, Why should this permit be thus 
hampered in respect to its disposition by the permittee? If a 
company gets the permit and operates the property for a period 
of 10 or 12 or 15 years, and then the company wants to sell the 
property, or if it is an individual and he wants to sell the 
property, why should he be obliged to go and get the approval 
of the Secretary of War before he can make the transfer? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana, it is to strike out, in 
lines 8 and 9, the words “ without the approval of the Secretary 
of War.” The whole clause is this: 


And no transfer of any such permit or of the rights thereunder 
granted, except by trust deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide 
purpose of financing the business of such tee, shall be made by 
any ntee, without the approval of the Kometa of War, to any 
transferee not having the qualifications herein specified for a grantee 
hereunder, and any successor or assign of the rights of any such 
grantee, whether by 3 transfer, judicial sale, or foreclosure 
sale, or otherwise, shall be subject to all the conditions of the it 
under which such rights are held by such grantee, and also subject to 
all the provisions and conditions of this act to the same extent as 
though such successor or assign were the grantee hereunder. 


The amendment is, in substance, one that has just been re- 
jected. It is in the same section, and provides that no transfer 
shall be made unless the grantee shall have the qualifications 
required in the preceding part of the section; in other words, it 
gives the preference to the municipality. If there is any objec- 
tion of the kind suggested by the Senator from Montana, where 
the property is sold for taxes, which may be assessed under a 
subsequent provision of the act, that can be remedied when we 
reach that section of the bill; but this amendment, I think, 
should be, and I am hopeful will be, rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
a question. Does the Senator from Tennessee think it neces- 
sary to require the approval of the Secretary of War before one 
of these transfers can be made? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think it is necessary in order to preserve 
the preference in favor of municipal corporations. That is what 
it was intended to do; that is the whole object of it. Generally, 
in order to make such property more attractive, it ought to be 
subject to sale. The right to sell is, of course, one of the most 
essential qualities of property value; but this particular section 
relates to what has passed, to the provisions previous to the 
ones now objected to, and not to the whole bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Tennessee. I can not understand 
how he can put the construction on this language which he does 
put on it. It seems to me it will have the opposite effect, espe- 
cially when you take into consideration the particular place 
where these words occur in the bill. 

The section provides certain qualifications for the grantee 
or the permittee, as you might call him. Not everyone will have 
the right to become a grantee and to build a dam, as provided 
for in this section. As I understand, if we leave in the words 
which the Senator from Montana proposes to strike out by his 
motion, the language will mean that, notwithstanding the fact 
that a grantee must have certain qualifications specified in the 
bill, if the Secretary of War will consent, such a qualified 
grantee may transfer his interest to a person who does not pos- 
sess those qualifications. I myself would have no objection to 
providing that no transfer shall be made without the consent 
of the Secretary of War; but this is the way it reads as the 
language now stands in the bill: 

And no transfer of any such permit or of the rights thereunder granted, 
except by trust deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide purpese of 
financing the business of such grantee, shali be made by any grantee, 


without the approval of the 5 of War, to any transferee not 
haying the qualifications herein specified for a grantee hereunder. 
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In other words, the bill provides certain qualifications before 
a corporation or a municipality can be entitled under the law to 
build a dam. A corporation thus qualified, we will say, build a 
dam. Subsequently they want to transfer the improvement to 
somebody who does not possess the qualifications required, and 
thus entirely nullify the provision concerning qualifications. 
They can do so if the Secretary of War will consent. His con- 
sent is the only thing standing in their way. I can not put any 
other construction upon that language. I take it that the 
Senator from Tennessee does not want to do that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will direct the Senator’s attention to what 
follows the language he has read: 

And any succesor or a of the rights of any such 
by voluntary transfer, g cial sale, or foreclosure e or otherwise, 
s be subject to all tbe conditions of the mit under which such 
rights are held by such tee and also subject to all the provisions 
and conditions of this act to the same extent as though such successor 
or assign were the grantee hereunder. 

So that it is expressly provided here that any purchaser or 
subsequent grantee, in the language of the bill, shall be subject 
to all the conditions and provisions of the bill. I certainly do 
not wish that the property may be sold and thus allow the 
subsequent purchaser to escape the provisions of this bill regu- 
lating the exercise of the power granted. On the contrary, it 
is expressly provided that he shall be subject to these provisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator, it seems to me, 
does not get the distinction between the qualifications of the 
grantee and the law that will control the operation of the plant 
under the grant. There is a distinction; otherwise why is it 
provided in the same section: 

That when the power to be developed by the 
ment of the stream for navigation is used or to 
utility purpose or purposes the grantee must be— 

Then the bill provides who the grantee must be; there are 
several classes— 


a municipal corporation, or a political subdivision, or other agencies 
of a State, or a public-service agent of a State, or a public-utility cor- 

ration created and organiz under the laws of a State or the 

Inited States. 

Those are the only classes qualified under this bill to become 
grantees where the object of the water development is for a 
public-utility purpose or purposes. Then the vill says that the 
grantee shall not transfer or sell his right to any person or 
persons not qualified to take it originally, unless the Secretary 
of War shall consent. It is true that if the Secretary of War 
consented and the grantee transferred his right to some one 
who was not qualified under the bill, the transferee would have 
to comply in the management of the plant with the bill as the 
Senator has read it, but I think by leaving in the words indi- 
cated by the Senator from Montana at the place where they are 
found in the bill, we practically say any person or corporation 
will be qualified to become a grantee under this bill, provided 
the Secretary of War agrees to the transfer. 

If that be the object, then we have put in a lot of useless 
language, because the committee has tried to provide that only 
certain persons or corporations can become grantees under this 
bill, and then it is provided that they can not transfer their 
grant to anybody else who does not possess the same qualifica- 
tions that they possess unless the Secretary of War consents. 

I take it that the object of the committee was to prevent any 
transfer except with the permission and with the consent of the 
Secretary of War, and to that I have no objection; but the 
place in the bill where they have put this language, if I under- 
stand it, would enable the Secretary of War absolutely to 
nullify the provisions of the bill so far as the qualification of 
the grantee is concerned. Why not add at the end of the sec- 
tion such a provision as this: 

Provided, however, That no transfer shall be made without the con- 
sent of the Secretary of War. 

That would do away with the objection I am making, but if 
you leave in the words “ without the approval of the Secretary 
of War” as they are now, they apply only to the transfer to 
some one else who does not possess the qualifications that the 
original grantee must possess before he can get the right to de- 
velop the power. Let me read it as it would read with the 
words stricken out: 


And no transfer of any such permit or of the rights thereunder 
granted, except by trust deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide pur- 


pose of financing the business of nee santas, shall be made by 
grantee to any sferee not having the qualifications herein (Bax 
tied for a grantee hereunder. 

Now, I have read it with the objectionable words stricken out 
as they would be stricken out if the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana should prevail. If you leave those words in, then 
you say in substance that no transfer shall be made of this 


property to anyone who does not possess the qualifications 


tee, whether 


roject and improve- 
used for a public- 


necessary under the law for an original grantee unless the Sec- 
retary of War shall consent. À 

Let us suppose a case where some one properly qualified under 
the law secures such a grant as the bill provides, and after it 
has been obtained he happens to be a friend of the Secretary 
of War, who perhaps has no sympathy with this law. The 
grantee can make money if he can sell his rights to some one 
who has none of the qualifications provided by law, and if the 
Secretary of War consents to the transfer, he makes the sale. 
It is legal; there is not any way to prevent it; he has complied 
absolutely with the statute. In other words, if you leave those 
words in there, as I look at it, you have placed it absolutely in 
the hands of the Secretary of War to nullify the act so far as 
the qualifications of the grantee are concerned. 

I admit that even after that transfer was made the transferee 
would be subject to the laws that exist regulating rates, and 
so forth, but the act has been nullified so far as the qualifica- 
tions of the grantee are concerned, It seems to me that those 
words ought to go out. ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from Tennes- 
see will address his mind to the considerations advanced by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis J. There is no possibility 
of getting away from the conclusion he has stated. This lan- 
guage means that the Secretary of War may authorize the 
transfer to a person who would otherwise be disqualified under 
the act. That is what the language means right there. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, while I do not agree with the 
construction Senators have placed on this provision, certainly 
I do not intend it to have the effect that they say it will have; 
and in order that I may further consider the question according 
to the intention of the committee, I will ask that the amendment 
be passed over for the present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, right in that connection let me 
ask the Senator if he believes, and if the committee concur in 
his view, that no transfer ought to be made without the consent 
of the Secretary of War? I am not contesting that at all; but I 
should like to have the Senator consider, in connection with the 
proposal to strike out the words suggested by the Senator from 
Montana, the addition of another proviso at the end of the sec- 
tion, which would read: 

Provided, however,.That no transfer shall be made without the con- 
sent of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The committee will consider that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that will fully meet the idea the Sena- 
tor wants to convey. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is another matter in that 
same connection to which I desire to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Tennessee—one of very particular importance, if 
my judgment in the matter is of any value whatever. The pro- 
viso on page 2, which engaged our attention a little while ago, 
very properly provides that a municipal corporation may secure 
a permit from the Government. The language is: 


That when the power to be developed Le Baan project and improvement 
of the stream for navigation is used or be used for a public-utility 
purpose or purposes the grantee must be a municipal corporation, or a 
political subdivision, or other agencies of a State— 

And so on. 

But a proviso at the bottom of page 17, section 11, reads as 
follows: 


And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to irrigation or power dams or grants to municipal corporations = 
ing the use of water or water power for municipal purposes. 

I inquire of the Senator how, then, will a.municipal corpora- 
tion get a permit to construct a dam for the purpose of generating 
power for municipal purposes? 

Mr. SHIELDS Mr President, the provision to which the Sen- 
ator refers has been only partially read by him, It proceeds— 

Or to other projects approved or erected under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture upon the 
public lands of the United States. 

It is limited in that way. The Senator also has an amendment 
to strike out the language that I have read. I suggest that he 
present the criticism which he now makes when we reach that. 
particular amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the language on page 2, in line 9, where, in 
giving construction to the act, it says: 

And shall be construed to mean political subdivisions of States, muni- 
cipal corporations, corporations, companies, and associations 

And so forth. I do not know that it is of any particular im- 
portance, or that such an application would ever be made; but 
ought not this construction of persons also to mean States as 
well as political subdivisions of a State? We might have a 
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case, I suppose—while there may be no such case now, as time 
goes on there may be cases—where the State itself would want 
to make application under this law for power. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator that that matter 
was fully considered by the committee, and in the first draft of 
the bill States were included. There are, however, some subse- 
quent provisions in the bill that provide that the grantee shall 
be subject to the orders, rules, and regulations made by the 
Secretary of War, and for violation of them shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and quite a number of other provisions along 
those lines. The committee, I think very properly, struck out 
States,“ because Congress would hesitate long before it would 
provide that one of the sovereign States of the Union should be 
ordered about by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and should be guilty of a misdemeanor for violating a 
regulation. If a sovereign State should at any time desire to 
make a development of the kind provided by this bill, it could 
come to Congress and get a special permit for that purpose. It 
would not be a frequent case, however. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it may never occur. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And it may never occur, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think we should hesitate to put a State 
in such a humiliating attitude as that would do if it were in- 
cluded in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not consider that it was any more 
humiliating to a State than to a political subdivision of a State, 
and that is already in the bill. 

Mr, SHIELDS. It is, 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, you provide here that a 
political subdivision of a State may make application under 
the bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And I regret that a subdivision of a State 
or a municipality should be made subject to the orders of a 
Federal officer here in Washington. The bill, however, is of 
course a compromise of views upon the subject, and there are 
some who insisted that such a provision should be contained 
in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion: If this bill should become a law as it is proposed to be 
enacted here, and a State desired to build a dam in one of the 
navigable streams to develop power for the lighting of its 
capitol and capitol grounds, it would not be permitted to do 
so under this bill, would it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. In effect, any State could do so by creating 
one of these public utilities or a special corporation for that 
purpose, just as Congress has created a corporation to construct 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. In other words, the State would have 
to proceed in an indirect way. It could not do it directly? 

Mr. SHIELDS. It is very proper, I think, that such a policy 
should not be provided. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not seem to me that in the law we 
ought to prohibit a State from doing that if the State wants to 
do it. I have no State in mind that has any such object in 
view; but, speaking for myself, if a State—the State of Mary- 
land, let us say—wanted to build a dam in a navigable stream 
for the purpose of developing water power and electric energy, or 
for the purpose of manufacturing nitrogen, or for the purpose of 
using the prisoners of the State in some occupation, or some- 
thing of that kind, I can not see why we should not permit it 
to do so the same as anybody else. It seems to me that it ought 
to have a preference; that if it desires to avail itself of this 
law it ought to be allowed to do so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I fully agree with the Senator, but it would 
be incongruous to put such a provision in this bill. There are 
provisions in it that would be wholly inconsistent with the 
rights and dignities of States. States may exercise this right 
through corporations created for that express purpose, through 
subdivisions of the State, or through public agencies. That 
language is used in this section. Then, again, if at any time 
the State of Maryland or any other State desired to make such 
a development Congress would not hesitate, if it was right to do 
so, to grant a special act with provisions that are consistent 
with the dignities and rights of the States, instead of those 
that are in this bill. 

In other words, if the Senator will consider this entire sub- 
ject and all the provisions of this bill, he will find that it con- 
tains restrictions and limitations which it would be improper 
to impose upon the States of the Union, and that the rights of 
States and of private corporations can not be treated in the 
same way and in the same bill. To put the States in this bill, 
I think, would substantially require a rewriting of the measure. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President: ` z 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me that the thought of the 
Senator fron’ Nebraska is fully covered in the words “ other 
agencies of a State or a public-service agent of a State.“ The 
State would have to operate through some organization, and any 
such organization must come within either the phrase “ other 
agencias of a State” or the phrase “ public-service agent of a 

tate.” ? 

I rose, however, to ask the Senator another question, and 
I will premise it by a statement. I do not believe there is 
any possible operation for the proviso. I do not believe there 
is a State in the Union to which it will apply; and I believe that 
the whole of the section after the word “Provided,” in line 13, 
is meaningless. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. Of course I had nothing to do 
with the drafting of it; but I am informed—if I am wrong, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NRLSON ] might correct me—that 
under some of the language of this proviso it is expected that 
the State of Minnesota and the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
will probably build a dam in the Mississippi River. Is that 
true? 

Mr. NELSON. No; there is a Government dam built there. 
There is another section of the bill that relates to that. This 
provision of the bill relates to the construction of dams by others 
than the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I mean is this: The proviso contains 
these words: 


But in any case where the State has not made proyision for authoriz- 
ing municipal corporations—— 


Mr. NORRIS. I did not have reference to those words. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; nor did I in the suggestion I made a 
moment ago. 

Political subdivisions, or other agencies of the State or By sy oer ecb A 
corporations or agencies to engage said business, the qualifications of 
the grantee prescribed in this proviso shall not apply. 

I repeat that there is not a State in the Union and there 
can not be a State in the Union which has not made such pro- 
vision concerning some one or more of these instrumentalities, 
and therefore the proviso concerning which we have been talk- 
ing will never apply. I venture to say there is not an imagi- 
nable case in the United States to which the proviso could apply. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean the balance of the 
proviso now or just what he has read? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, the balance of the proviso goes 
with the part I have read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If you neutralize the limitation contained 
in the proviso up to the point at which I began to read, if the 
instance to which that part of it is intended to apply never oc- 
curred, then, of course, the event described in that part of the 
section to which the Senator has just been addressing himself 
and concerning which the amendment is proposed to be adopted 
would never occur, and the whole act would end in all its 
substance with the first word “ provided,” in line 13. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
amendment that has been rejected; but the Senator is entirely 
mistaken in saying that a case can not be imagined where the 
municipality has not the power by its charter to develop water 
power. I know of such cases in my own State, and I think if 
the Senator will take up the charters of thousands of munici- 
palities in the United States he will find that there are numbers 
of them with very limited power, and they certainly do not 
include such a power as that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. The Senator from Tennessee 
is clearly right; but he is not paraphrasing the provision to 
which I referred. Now, mark, let me state it once more. It is 
provided that this limitation shall not apply— 
where the State has not made provision for authorizing municipal 
corporations— 

Now, there are instances in which it may not have authorized 
municipal corporations to do this, I agree. 

Political subdivisions— 

There may be cases in which the State has not authorized 
any political subdivision to do work of this character 
or other agencies of the State— 

There may be instances in which no such provision as an 
agency of the State has been arranged for— 
or public-utility corporations 

Is there a State in the Union that has not a publie utility cor- 
poration? I believe not— 
or agencies to engage in said business— 

That is, any activity that engages in the business of supplying 
water, heat, or electric energy. Now, if there is any State in 
the Union that has not one or the other of those agencies, then 
the Senator's limitation would have some effect; but if there is 


no such State, it would have no application. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Then I will ask the Senator, What harm can 
it do? f 

Mr. CUMMINS. It means that it is keeping the promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope. In the first place, it is sug- 
gested that you give public utility purposes the preference. 
You do not. It is suggested that you give municipal corpora- 
tions the preference in public utility work. In my judgment, 
you do not; and you leave the act precisely as it is contained in 
the first part, namely— z 
that the word “ persons,” as used in this a 
both the and plural as the case demands, and shall be con- 
strued to mean politi suodivisions of States, munici; 
corporations, companies, and associations; and the term “ grantee” 


herein shall mean any such persons to whom shall be nted a mit 
as herein provided. =A peri 


And you have neither given preference to public-utility de- 
mands, nor have you given the preference in public-utility de- 
mands to municipal corporations or political subdivisions of a 
State. 

Of course, I know that the Senator from Tennessee did not 
intend any such thing. I confess I may be wrong. I am speak- 
ing from an analysis, however, that I have made with some 
care, I intend to offer an amendment to this section, not just 
the equivalent of the one that has been voted down, but an 
amendment to the section, in which public utility—that is, pub- 
lic service—shall be given the first consideration, and providing 
that in rendering the public service the municipal corporation 
or the political subdivision shall have the preference. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Of course, the Senator’s opinion, both as a 
lawyer and as a legislator, is entitled to great weight; but the 
subcommittee considering this provision of the bill at the last 
session of the Congress, and this Senate, differed with him. 
The entire Committee on Commerce differed with him. As a 
member of it, I differ with him now in his construction. It was 
intended to give municipalities a preference. That question 
has already been discussed here, and the Senate has agreed 
with the committee presenting the bill and has rejected the 
amendment offered. We think it amply protects the interests 
of the municipalities, as it was intended to do, although not in 
the language that the Senator would prefer. Of course, he has 
the right to offer an amendment in his own language to carry 

ee the purpose which we think is amply provided for in the 

I do not understand, however, that this discussion is ger- 
mane to the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska. 
There is no amendment offered now, as I understand, and I ask 
that the reading of the bill be proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is the bill being considered section by section, and is it 
the order that it be adopted section by section? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing of that kind that 
the Chair knows of. The bill is in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment at any place, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is, any part of the bill will be open to 
amendment until it is finally disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, it is desired to have a short 
executive session. Would the Senator from Tennessee consent 
to temporarily laying the bill aside and going into executive 
session at this time? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Unless the Senator has some special reason 
for going into executive session at this time, I should prefer 
to proceed with the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I shall not insist on it, but I give notice 
that I want a short executive session before adjournment. I 
thought Senators had amendments they were going to offer, 
and perhaps they were not ready with them. I shall not insist, 
however, upon taking that action at this particular time. If the 
Senator from Tennessee wishes to proceed, I shall not object. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield to the Senator’s desire in the 
matter. I ask that the bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, may I not ask simply for 
an opportunity for a vote on the joint resolution that was up 
to-lay? I am sure there will be no debate upon it. The joint 
resolution has been amended, and is now in shape for final 
passage. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think it is possible to get a vote 
upon it. It would necessitate calling the roll. 

Mr, SHIELDS. I ask for action on my request that the bill 
be temporarily laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. z 


shall be construed to mean 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After-eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate February 15, 
1916 i 


ASSISTANT ÅPPRAISEE OF MERCHANDISE. 


Redmond S. Fitzgerald, of Dorchester, Mass., to be assistant 
appraiser of merchandise in customs collection district No. 4, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., in place of Osgood C. 
Blaney, resigned. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Victor G. Cozad, of Canyon City, Oreg., to be register of the 
land office at Burns, Oreg., vice William Farre, term expired. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


William A. Lynch, of Huron, S. Dak., to be surveyor general 
of South Dakota, vice Clark B. Alford, whose term will expire 
March 20, 1916. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from February 12, 1916. 


Herbert Jerome Rosenberg, of Georgia. 
Mather Cleveland, of Colorado. 

John Radway Le Comte, of New Jersey. 
Henry Lee Wenner, jr., of Ohio. 

Francis Bonneau Johnson, of South Carolina. 
James Walker Walters, of Virginia. 
Kenneth Allen Phelps, at large. 

Adam Edward Sherman, of Illinois. í 
Wiliam Wesley Hoggatt, of Indiana. 
Harry Clifford Miller, of Colorado. 
William Vaux Ewers, of New York. 
Charles William Hennington, of New York, 
Clayton Kendall Haskell, of New York. 
Charles Lane Hincher, of New York. 
Albert Bowen, of New York. 

Charles Clyde Sutter, of New York. 
Arthur Patterson Reed, of New York. 
William Aloysius Dalton, of New York. 
Phillips Maurice Chase, of Colorado. 
Curtis Dudley Pillsbury, of Michigan. 
Richey Laughlin Waugh, of Washington, 
Frank Hinman, of California. 

Charles Hansell Watt, of Georgia. 
Nathan Davis McDowell, of New York. 
Samuel Boyd Ross, of Washington. 

James Walker Jameson, of New York. 
George Nathaniel Pratt, of Illinois. 
Charles Wentworth Hoyt, of New York. 
Ammi Ballinger Edgar, of Virginia. 

Ira Cohen, of New York. 

Philip Van Ingen, of New York. 

William Joseph Froitzheim, of Kentucky. 
Joseph Briggs Howland, of Massachusetts. 
Wayland Augustus Morrison, of California, 
Sumner Everingham, of New York. 
Constant Moreaux Colignon, of Illinois. 
Harry William Helmen, of Indiana. 
William Francis Hewitt, of Illinois. _ 
Thomas Christian Paulsen, of Illinois, 
Charles Edison Swezy, of Nevada. 

George de Tarnowsky, of Illinois. 

John Aikman, of New York. 

George Merrill Randall, of Florida. 
Lindsay Alexander Beaton, of Illinois. 
James Albert Corscaden, of New York. 
Max Alonzo Almy, of New York. 

John Denison Fowler, of New York. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 15, 
1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
Capt. Harold C. Fiske to be major. 
First Lieut. Earl North to be captain, 
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CAVALRY ARM. 
Capt. Walter C. Short to be major. 
First Lieut. James E. Abbott to be captain. 
First Lieut. Rowland B. Ellis to be captain. 
First Lieut. Selwyn D. Smith to be captain. 
First Lieut. George F. Bailey to be captain. 
First Lieut. Clarence ©. Culver to be captain. 
First Lieut. Frederick G. Turner to be captain. 
First Lieut. Frank B. Edwards to be captain. 
First Lieut. W liam C. Gardenhire to be captain. 
First Lieut, Benjamin O. Davis to be captain. 
First Lieut. Edward C. Wells to be captain. 
First Lieut. James P. Barney to be captain. 
First Lieut. Richard W. Walker to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Elbert E. Farman, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Hall to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edwin V. Sumner, jr., to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Arthur E. Wilbourn to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Ernest G. Cullum to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William W. Erwin to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Herbert H. White to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Chauncey St. C. McNeill to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Frank K. Ross to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Herman Kobbé to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John A. Warden to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. John B. Johnson to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Victor M. Whitside to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Claude DeB. Hunt to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. N. Butler Briscoe to be first lieutenant. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. William B. Wallace to be captain. 
First Lieut. Wylie T. Conway to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Frederick C. Phelps to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. James L. Frink to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Edmund R. Andrews to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Rogers to be first lieutenant, 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. . 
First Lieut. John L. Holcombe to be captgin. 
First Lieut. James S. Dusenbury to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Calvin M. Smith to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Haines to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Richmond Trumbull Gibson to be additional 


second lieutenant. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants. 
Ira Ross Clark. 
Andrew Roy MacAusland. 
George Millar Sabin. 
Floyd William Hunter. 
William Henry Mansperger. 
Howard Henry Dignan. 
Frederick Walter Kroll. 
Herbert Budington Wilcox. 
Winfred Morgan Hartshorn. 
Edward Martin Colie, jr. 
James Lawrence Evans. 
Percy Herbert Williams, 
Herbert Charles Clark. 
Robert Holmes Greene. 
John Roscoe Elliott. 
Carlton Lakey Vanderboget. 
William Gray Phillips, jr. 
Harry Kalman Loew. 
Augustus Riley. 
George Milton Linthicum. 
Dennis Frank Reeder. 
Jerome Kingsbury. 
Harry Pepper. 
Claren Emmett Pfeifer. 
Peter Lyons Harvie. 
Francis James Grandfield. 
Henry Paul Brown, jr. 
Alfred M. Hellman. 
Harold Montgomery Craig. 
Frank Lappin Horsfall. 
Samuel William Spencer Toms. 
Calvin Hooker Goddard. 
Max Washington Myer. 


PosTMAsYERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Hortense Rowe, Camp Hill. 


ALASKA. 
Charles H. Scheffler, Cordova. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Merton Blackford, Fullerton. 
M. G. Callaghan, Livermore. 
George B. Coon, Dunsmuir. 
Samuel E. Crutcher, Maxwell. 
W. H. Kerr, Coalinga. 

L. P. Miller, Rio Vista. 
Rosanna M. Sharkey, Escalon. 


COLORADO. 
Samuel W. Baber, Cheyenne Wells. 
Henry V. Fluke, Eads. 
CONNECTICUT, 

Patrick L. Shea, Derby, 

GEORGIA, 
W. W. Beard, Blakely. 

IDAHO, 


William Laurensen, Downey. 
N. M. Talbott, Juliaetta. 


INDIANA, 

Harry M. Van Lear, Garrett. . 
IOWA. 

Martin P. Klindt, St. Ansgar. 
N. E. Sheridan, Bancroft. 

KANSAS. 
Ella Braddock, Madison. 

MAINE. 
Donald L. Brown, Milo. 
Elwin A. Sampson, Brownville. 
George H. Williams, Alfred, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Joseph L. McGrath, Sharon. 
MINNESOTA, 
Otto N. Raths, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
William T. Smith, New Albany. 
MISSOURI. 


Cris Ogden, Oronogo. 
John C. Payton, Queen City. 
Thomas B. Wilson, Ilasco. 
NEVADA, 
James Ritchie, Winnemucca. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Frederick W. Borough, Zarephath. 
Walter H. Fish, Beverly. 
George E. Halladay, Manville. 
Louis V. Ludlow, Far Hills. 
Philip E. Rockafellow, Stockton. 
Townsend D. Showell, Absecon. 
NEW YORK. 
Charles R. Dixon, Hobart. 
Matthew J. Murtha, Irvington. 
James E. Robinson, Hermon. 
Charles H. Stokes, Kerhonkson. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Alfred K. Cochrane, Finley. 
J. R. Krueger, Flasher. 


Charles H. Dale, Troy. 

O. D. Ellenwood. Belpre. 

Gideon Locher, Bluffton. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Nettie C. Fluke, Boynton. 

Allen E. Jennings, Perkins. 

J. A. Pfalzgraf, Coyle. 


George A. Allen, Nephi. 
E. M. Tyson, Brigham. 
VIRGINIA, 
Robert L. Dudley, Rural Retreat. 
WASHINGTON. 
Guy G. Grow, White Salmon. 


OHIO. 


UTAH, 
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Byron Chapel. Green Lake, 
F. Y. King, Tigerton. 

WYOMING. 
F. E. Godfrey, Lander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, February 15, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We come to Thee, O God our Father, praying for that grace 
which makes for increased devotion to right and truth and 
Justice, that our homes may be clean, our Republie pure. 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to any 
people.” Help us to consecrate ourselves anew to the work 
which Thou hast given us to do, that with patience, industry, 
and perseverance we may fulfill the desires of Thy heart and 
satisfy the highest and purest aspirations of our own souls this 
day. In the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

eee of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 9416) and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] calls up the conference report on the urgent deficiency 
bill and asks that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE #EPORT (NO. 174) (S. DOC. NO. 319). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9416) making appropriations to supply further urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and 
prior years, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

a the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 9, 
an 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4. 6, 10, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 52, 38, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 39, and 
agree to the same. 8 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit all of 
that part of the matter inserted by said amendment after the 
word “ purposes ” in line 21; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $25,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ NATIONAL PARKS. 


“There is appropriated, for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1916, from the several appropriations for protection, improve- 
ment, and management, etc., of the various national parks, in- 
cluding the Hot Springs Reservation, as well as from the 
revenues from privileges, etc., in the national parks and the Hot 
Springs Reservation, such sum or sums as the Secretary of the 
Interior in his judgment may deem necessary, to be expended in 
employment of the superintendent of national parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the field, and other necessary expenses 
in connection with the administration of the national parks and 
the Hot Springs Reservation; a detailed statement of such ex- 
penditures to be submitted to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Transpose the 
matter inserted by said amendment to follow line 6, page 28, of 
the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 30 
of the bill, in line 1, after the sum “ $59,259.50,” insert the fol- 
lowing. „ and the judgment therein in favor of ‘Andrew D. 
Everett, administrator, Thomas W. Everett, deceased,’ shall read 
‘Thomas W. Everett, administrator, Andrew D. Everett, de- 
ceased,’ and the judgment in favor of ‘Mrs, Joseph E. Winn, 
administratrix, John Winn, deceased,’ shall read John M. Winn 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Winn, administrators, John Winn, de- 
ceased °”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 11, and 14. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
JOHN J. BAGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
N. P. BRYAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement was read as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416), making appropriations to 
supply further urgent deficiencies in appropriations, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior years, and for other 
purposes, submit the following written statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report 
as to each of the said amendments, namely: 

No. 3: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, making 
an independent bureau of the Division of Efficiency of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

No. 4: Appropriates $6,000 for traveling expenses and $300 
for salaries of field examiners for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 6: Appropriates $3,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the subscription of the United States to the International Geo- 
detie Association for the years 1915 and 1916. 

No. 7: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, in 
connection with the appropriation for the public building at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

No. 8: Appropriates for the central heating, lighting, and 
power plant as proposed by the Senate and strikes out the lan- 
guage requiring the submission of the plans therefor to the Fine 
Arts Commission and the President of the United States. 

No. 9: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for repairs and 
preservation of public buildings. 

No. 10: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the payment of claims arising under excise taxes levied by the 
act of August 5, 1909. 

No. 12: Appropriates $25,000, instead of $50,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for rural sanitation, 

No. 13: Inserts the language proposed by the Senate relative 
to the publication of notices in condemnation cases for opening, 
widening, extending, etc., streets in the District of Columbia. 

No. 15: Appropriates $1,250, as proposed by the Senate, for 
rental of additional quarters for the Navy Department. 

No. 16: Makes available for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1916 the appropriations and revenues of national parks for the 
employment of the superintendent and payment of administra- 
tive expenses of national parks in the District of Columbia and 
in the field. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19: Appropriates $5,000 for limited indemnity 
for lost domestic registered, insured, and collect-on-delivery 
mail for the fiscal year 1914, in the language proposed by the 
Senate. 

No. 20: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
investigation and eradication of the white-pine blister rust. 

No. 21: Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the destruction of wild animals infected with rabies in the 
Western and Northwestern States. j 

No. 22: Strikes out the appropriation of $750, inserted by the 
Senate, for a clerk to the Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

No. 23: Appropriates $7,500, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $5,000, as proposed by the House, for maintenance of vessels 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

No. 24: Authorizes, as proposed by the Senate, the payment 
to Mary Meyer, niece of Jaeob C. Donaldson, deceased, late a 
skilled laborer in the Senate Library, the amount of salary due 
him for December, 1915, and transposes the item to follow the 
paragraph for the House Office Building. 


* yy 
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No. 25: Appropriates $2,500, as proposed by the Senate, for 
maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

Nos. 26 and 27: Appropriates $27,576.15. for holiday pay and 
$48,866.76 for leaves of absence in the Government Printing 
Office, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 28: Appropriates $5,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
printing and binding for the Court of Claims. 

Nos, 29, 30, 31, and 32: Appropriates $5,006.89, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the payment of judgments of United States 
courts certified to Congress after the passage of the bill by the 
House. 

Nos. 83, 34, 35, 36, 87, and 88: Appropriates $27,695.12, as 
proposed by the Senate, for the payment of judgments of the 
Court of Claims certified to Congress after the passage of the 
bill by the House, and, in accordance with the authority granted 
the conference committee in House concurrent resolution No. 16, 
corrects an error in the certification of two judgments-in Indian 
depredation cases submitted to Congress in House Document No. 

4 


564. 

No. 89: Appropriates $47,525.33, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the payment of claims allowed by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department and certified to Congress after the passage 
of the bill by the House. 

The committee of conference have been unable to agree on the 
following amendments of the Senate: 

No, 1, relating to the Lincoln Memorial. 

No. 2, relating to the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 

No. 5, relating to the Division of Mexican Affairs in the De- 
partment of State. 

No, 11, relating to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

No. 14, relating to the Powell School in the District of Co- 


lumbia. 
JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
JohN J. EAGAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
adoption of the conference report. I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] desired five minutes. Does 
the gentleman desire that time now? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would like to say a word about the appro- 
priation for the power plant either now or when that comes up. 

a FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire? 

Mr. GILLETT. Five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word on this 
amendment on page 17, not criticizing the amendment or the 
agreement which has been made by the conferees, but simply to 
call attention to the conduct of executive departments in deal- 
ing with these appropriations. It is characteristic of adminis- 
trations and executive methods, not only in this but in other 
administrations, and deseryes to be pointed out and criticized 
in this House. When this appropriation was originally made 
by the Committee on Appropriations for $1,494,000 estimates 
were submitted, and in the hearing we were told that the power 
plant was to be built on certain lines, and it was explained to 
us just how they were going to build it and exactly how they 
were going to reach the desired results with this million and 
a half dollars. There was then appropriated $35,000 for archi- 
tects, which, we were told, was not to be expended for outside 
services on the general plan, but to prepare specifications under 
this particular pian. Now, what happened after we gave them 
that appropriation upon that basis? Why, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, instead of carrying out the plans which had been 
explained to the committee and on which we supposed the 
power plant was to be built, took this $35,000 and employed 
some New York architects to make new specifications upon the 
whole plant. Some persons have been unkind enough to suggest 
that having $35,000 of patronage it was not fair that the city 
of New York should not enjoy it. I am not so uncharitable as 
to think that that was his purpese; but, whatever was his pur- 
pose, that money was absolutely wasted, because after employ- 
ing these New York architects to make new plans they came in 
and reported that the power plant could not be built with the 
million and a half which had been set forth by us, but that it 
would cost several hundred thousand dollars more. They sub- 
mitted specifications carrying out, of course, their prophecy, and 
when they called for bids the bids were, of course, several hun- 
dred thousand dollars above the amount which we had originally 
appropriated. I give the Secretary of the Treasury this credit— 
that, instead of doing what the executive departments generally 
do, either come to Congress for more money or go on and build 
a part of it and get it so far along that Congress is obliged to 


appropriate more to finish it, he abandoned the plans of the New 
York architects and went back to the original Treasury officials 
who had made the report to us, and; although the $35,000 had 
been thrown away and wasted, they say they have made plans 
now on which the plant can be built under the original cost. 

I confess I have some misgivings as to whether they will be 
able now to accomplish what they expect, but they say they 
will accomplish it for the original cost, and this additional 
sum that is appropriated here is to carry out the original plan 
and also to heat additional buildings: So I presume if they 
are able to accomplish what they promise the original plan will 
be carried out, after the Secretary has done what executive 
officials usually do do, after he has departed from the plans 
which were presented to the Committee on Appropriations and 
had started to launch out on a different scheme. And yet I 
say to his credit, after wasting a certain amount of money, he 
abandoned the new scheme and has returned to the old one. 
So I am satisfied with the appropriation as it now stands, and 
I am simply hoping that they will be able to carry out the 


proposition in the way in- which they themselves say they ex- 


pect to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has fully justified the Treasury Department, I 
ask for a vote. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I ask the gentleman from 
New York a question? $ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What reason was assigned for 
the failure to submit plans for tħis heating plant to the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no reason assigned to me. 
The question never came before me in that form; but, as I 
understand, an Executive order has been in force providing that 
all plans for public construction in Wasihngton shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Fine Arts for their advice under 
the statute. It seems that the plans upon which the proposals 
were invited were prepared and in charge of persons not con- 
nected with the Supervising Architect’s Office. After the pro- 
posals were examined it was ascertained that the building con- 
templated by those plans could not be constructed within the 
limit of cost: Thereupon the matter was placed in charge of 
the officials of the Supervising Architect's Office and the plans 
were modified so as to obtain the plant contemplated by Con- 
gress: When the heating plant was authorized it was then 
ascertained that the Commission on Fine Arts had not had 
submitted to them the plans in accordance with Executive 
order, and thereupon they were submitted to the Commission on 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, And after they were submitted 
the Commission on Fine Arts criticized them severely; did they 
not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they criticized particularly the 
ignorance of Congress in locating the power plant on the pro- 

site. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am not saying whether that is 
well founded or not. I am sure of my own ignorance—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, that is a fact. The gentleman 
might couch the expression of the fact in different language, 
but the criticism, as I understand it, is not to the plant, but to 
the location of the plant. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire in that 
connection to call the attention of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzceratp] to one particular criticism made by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, who declare that they knew nothing 
about the plans for this plant until after the contracts had prac- 
tically been let. They say: r 

Its close 8 to the Washington Monument will seriously affect 
the simple dignity of that structure, and its great bulk and huge stacks 
will cause a deplorable change in the entire aspect of that section of 
the city. The commission ngly disapprove of the plans for this 
structure as submitted, and view with grave anxiety the location of any 
such plant on this site. 

So they do criticize severely not only the location of the plant, 
but also the plans which have been adopted for the structure 
itself. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: They think that a power plant should 
be perfected without smokestacks and then that it should not be 
erected on this site at all. Thus far no plant has been success- 
fully operated without stacks and substituting the forced draft 
in their place. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to have two or 
three or four minutes on this: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was much grati- 
fied when I saw in the newspapers that at last a Government 
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power plant was to be erected. I did not understand, however, 
just where it was to be located, nor that there were to be great 
smokestacks approximately 200 feet high connected with the 
structure. 

And here I call attention to an official order issued in 1910 
by President Taft: : 


Plans for no public bulldings to be erected in the District of Colum- 
bia for the General Government shall be hereafter finally approved b 
the officer 8 authorized until after such officer shall have submitt 
the plans to the Commission of Fine Arts, created under the act of 
Congress of May 17, 1910, for its comment and advice. 


In 1913 President Wilson issued an order: 

It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are to be erected 
in the District of Columbia under the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which affect in any important way the appearance of the city, 
or whenever questions invelving matters of art with which the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned are to be determined, final action shall 
not be taken until such plans and questions have been submitted to the 
Commission of Fine Arts, designated under the act of Congress of 
May 17, 1910, for comment and advice. = 

Now, it is a fact, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that notwith- 
standing these two orders the Commission of Fine Arts was 
absolutely ignored until after the plans for this important plant 
were adopted and the contract let. I have been told that one 
of the officials of the Treasury Department, in trying to ex- 
plain this ignoring of the commission, said that they supposed 
the plans had been submitted to the commission before the con- 
tract was let. Apparently no pains were taken prior to the 
letting of the contract to ascertain whether the commission had 
any knowledge of the plans. 

Now, the members of that commission accepted their appoint- 
ments and have been giving their services to the Government 
out of a sense of public duty. They are among the very lead- 
ing men in the United States in their respective professions. 
One of them, as geutlemen of the House will remember, is the 
architect of the beautiful State capitol at St. Paul. Minn., of 
the famous customhouse in New York City, and of the great 
Woolworth Building. Another is one of the foremost landscape 
artists of the world, and another is a sculptor of international 
fame. Each of the other members is a man of similar dis- 
tinction in his profession. And yet this splendid commission 
was entirely ignored, both as to the plans for this great plant 
and as to its location, until after contracts had been made. 

I have heard sneering references to this commission. It is 
only fair to say that they have as much right to speak, though 
not as much right to vote—but they have as much right to 
speak their views on this question as has any gentleman on this 
floor. They are American citizens, the city of Washington is 
their Capital as much as it is ours, and they are as much inter- 
ested as we in seeing that nothing is built here which shall in 
anywise interfere with the harmonious development of the 
city or mar its architectural beauty. This commission was 
unanimous in condemning the plans and the location of this 
plant with these 200-foot smokestacks. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frrzcerarp] if that is a photograph [referring to a picture 
just brought into the Chamber] which has just been placed on 
the easel? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is one of the smokestacks [indi- 
eating] that will be removed as the result of this particular 
plant being erected, which is one of the disfiguring marks now 
of Washington. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But there is nothing there to 
show—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The proposed plant is shown in this 
picture, which has been taken from the top of the Washington 
Monument. Here is the proposed plant right here [indicating]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like about three minutes 
more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is the first time I have seen 
that photograph. Those two stacks in the photograph are 
hardly visible to the naked eye. But having read of the tricks 
of photography, I am wondering whether two 190-foot smoke- 
stacks in that location would be as nearly invisible as these are 
in that exhibit. Of course, that photograph is an entirely dis- 
interested production, but nevertheless one can not help wonder- 
ing whether it at all represents the way those two 190-foot 
smokestacks on that level ground would look to the average 
visitor anywhere in the western part of Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, an Executive order should be issued which will 
prevent things of this kind, The officials of the executive de- 
partments should be made to understand that no Government 
building can hereafter be erected in this city until after the 
Commission of Fine.Arts has had an opportunity to examine 


the plans and the proposed location, and to advise whether the 
proposed structure would tend to enhance or to deface the 
architectural and landscape beauty of the National Capital. 
[Applause.] : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a number of misguided 
gentlemen possessed of inaccurate information have been cre- 
ating quite a stir about this proposed power plant. 7 

One would imagine that Members of Congress were a set of 
vandals intent upon destroying, instead of preserving and 
developing, the beauty of the National Capital. The history 
of this power plant is interesting, and the subsequent develop- 
ments are highly illuminating. 

In June, 1913, an act was approved by the President which 
provided for the construction of this power plant upon this 
particular site at Fourteenth and B Streets, just east of the 
railroad embankment upon Washington Channel. For three or 
four years prior to that time Congress had been discussing the 
propriety of turning that particular site over to the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of erecting an asphalt plant upon it; 
and when this power plant was authorized, one-half of the 
property then owned by the United States Government was re- 
served with the intention hereafter of utilizing it as a site for 
an asphalt plant for the District of Columbia. 

Since June, 1913, no architect, no member of the Fine Arts 
Commission, no distinguished engineer, no philanthropic citizen 
of the United States interested in the development of Wash- 
ington, made the slightest suggestion that this was an inappro- 
priate place for a power plant. This plant was authorized after 
the local lighting company had had an opportunity to submit to 
the Congress a proposition to light and heat the buildings to be 
included within a designated area. It was demonstrated that 
the construction of this plant would mean a very considerable 
saving to the Government. About a year ago the local company 
submitted a new proposition to the Treasury Department, and 
an analysis of that proposition demonstrated that there would 
be considerable economy to the Government in building this par- 
ticular plant. 

After the contracts for the construction of the building were 
made, since the beginning of this year, representatives of the 
local lighting company asked the Committee on Appropriations 
for an opportunity to be heard in opposition to the construction 
of the plant. They were afforded an opportunity. It was 
ascertained that they had nothing additional to offer, except 
to protest that the Government officials were so incompetent 
and that it would be impossible to build the plant for the sum 
estimated by them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In a moment. I prefer to complete my 
statement; then I will yield. It was urged that this plant be 
not built, so that they might continue to furnish heut, light, 
and power to the Government buildings. 

After they had failed to induce the committee to make a rec- 
ommendation to stop work on this plant it was suddenly dis- 
covered by distinguished architects, engineers, and public- 
spirited citizens from all parts of the country that a great act of 
vandalism was about to be committed. No one objected to the 
construction of the power plant. Not one of these gentlemen 
objected to the Government having its own power plant, but 
they objected to its construction upon this particular site, which 


happened to be the one place owned by the Government and 


which, if utilized, made it an economy to build the plant rather 
than an extravagance. And so eminent gentlemen from all parts 
of the United States proceeded to bombard Members of Con- 
gress with telegrams, protesting against the desecration of 
Washington, protesting against the construction of a plant with 
four great smokestacks belching smoke and dust into the White 
House, asking that the contracts that had been made be arbi- 
trarily suspended while some of those distinguished gentlemen 
might be permitted to make an investigation to determine just 
what should be done other than to build this particular plant. 
The construction of this plant will eliminate 17 smokestacks 
from the area within which it is proposed to light and heat build- 
ings and which those gentlemen desire to protect. The particu- 
lar portion of the water front upon which this plant is to be 
located has been practically dedicated to commercial purposes. 
There is to be a fish wharf erected upon this portion of the 
water front. But some gentlemen imagine that they can so de- 
velop Washington that no part whatever of its water front shall 
be utilized for commercial purposes, but that it shall all be 
utilized merely as a portion or part of the development of a 
scheme of certain landseape architects and. other prominent 
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gentlemen. It was heralded that the stacks on this bullding 
were to be 235 feet high and would be a serious blot upon the 
horizon. As a matter of fact, those two stacks will be about 
55 feet lower than the present stacks on the building of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which will be removed when 
this plant is in operation. These stacks will be only 35 feet 
higher than the ridge of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing Building, and if anyone will take the trouble to go to the site 
of this proposed plant and see how very little of the Washington 
Monument, which is 555 feet high, can be seen over the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing Building, he will realize the absolute 
impossibility of seeing these two stacks from any portion, prac- 
tically, of Washington this side of the Mall. 

The plant is located one mile and an eighth from the White 
House. I have met no one who has visited the proposed site of 
this plant who believes that it will be a detriment to the city of 
Washington. I have been in this city 17 years, and have en- 
deavored, so far as possible in the prosecution of my official 
duties, to help build up and beautify the Capital of this country 
and make it worthy of the country, and to develop it along lines 
that will make it the finest capital in the civilized world, and I 
resent the impertinence of the distinguished architects and 
engineers who have called upon me for the purpose of protest- 
ing against the construction of this power plant, who were so 
absolutely ignorant of what is proposed to be done that I 
suggested that they were wasting both their own and my time. 
[Applause.] 

No class of men in the United States are more interested in 
or more jealous of the development and beautification of the 
Capital than Members of the House of Representatives. Two 
distinguished engineers, who had never seen the plans of this 
plant, who knew nothing at all about them, were in Washington 
making the assertion that the plant could not be built within 
the sum fixed, although reputable contractors are now engaged 
in the work of building the plant, under contracts made with 
the United States Government. Misrepresentations of every 
conceivable character have been made about what the effect of 
this plant will be. 

I think the statement is due to the House, so that Members 
may know what is being done. The president of the American 
Institute of Architects could not tell me within 50 feet what the 
height of those smokestacks would be, although he was protest- 
ing that there were to be so high that they would be offensive to 
persons on the other side of the city. The most offensive smoke- 
stacks in the city of Washington belong to the local lighting 
company, and are located on Fourteenth Street. If anyone 
wishes to look at those two filthy black stacks, which this com- 
pany would utilize if the proposed lighting and heating were 
turned over to it rather than be supplied by the Government 
itself, he will realize just how much this plant will do toward 
the elimination of offensive features in the landscape of Wash- 
ington, That local plant will probably be dismantled in the 
near future, as the suggestion has now been made that it be 
consolidated with one of the railway companies, since the goose 
that lays the golden egg, the Government contract, will be taken 
from it in large part and the light, heat, and power supplied by 
the Government itself. 

If any gentleman wishes any information, I shall be glad to 
answer his questions. This much should be stated, however, for 
the Record. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard it stated that this 
proposition was never submitted to the Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, and I was wondering if a building costing 
a million and a half of dollars was not of such a character as 
ee naturally be submitted to that committee for authoriza- 

on. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. This project did not originate in the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It originated in 
the Committee on Appropriations. After three years investi- 
gation the matter was taken up and gone into very fully, and 
the provision was reported to the House in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. It was the subject of very considerable dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House, and because of the absolute 
conviction that it was a matter that would result in great 
economy to the Government, and that it was necessary either 
to enlarge the existing power plant of the Bureau of Engraving 
ny Printing, or else obtain the light, heat, and power by con- 

ract. 

It was believed that the Government itself should have a 
plant. We had had experience and knew what could be done 
in 2 Government plant. There was built and in operation the 
Capitol power plant, which had been built, although all of the 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


great engineers of the country had protested that it could not 
be built within the limit of cost; and this plant as originally 
conceived was designed to be a duplicate of that plant, with a 
connection between the two, so that one could be utilized in case 
the other broke down or got out of repair. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KREIDER. I have had correspondence with some of my 
constituents in regard to this matter, and as a result of it I 
have taken up the matter with the Fine Arts Commission. I 
have been informed by that commission that they have never 
been consulted in regard to the location of this plant. The 
information which comes to me is that the location for this 
plant was selected by the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
consultation with the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no requirement of law that the 
Commission of Fine Arts shall be consulted as to where a build- 
ing is to be located. Congress located this building itself, with- 
out consulting the Commission of Fine Arts; and that distin- 
guished body, three years after the legislation was enacted, de- 
sired to have the whole matter suspended so that they might 
select the particular site that in their opinion would be more 
desirable. The Commission of Fine Arts interfered in the 
construction of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 

Mr. KREIDER. I should like to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not true that there are to be two stacks erected, which are 
to be 180 or 190 feet high? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One hundred and eighty feet above 
the water. 

Mr. KREIDER. And possibly two more. Now, laying all 
prejudice aside, does the gentleman say that it is a proper thing 
for a plant of this sort, with these stacks, to be erected so 
near the Washington Monument, so near to the new Potomac 
Park, and so near to the various public buildings; and does he 
state that it is in harmony with the general plan to beautify 
and improve the city of Washington to allow such a building to 
be located at this spot? s 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The plant is not to be so near to other 
buildings as the gentleman would have the House understand. 

Mr. KREIDER. Is not this in a part of the city which has 
been devoted specially to the purpose of beautifying the National 
Capital, and is it not a fact that this plant is being built right 
in that particular spot? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think the gentleman is mistaken. I 
suggest that he go down and look at-the site himself. The 
disreputable water front there will be very much improved and 
enhanced in appearance by the construction of the power plant. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What was the exact date when 
Congress authorized the construction of this building? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The sundry civil act was approved 
June 23, 1913. The matter was under discussion for two years 
prior to the time when the sundry civil bill was reported, and 
there was never a suggestion from any of those distinguished 
gentlemen that there was any impropriety in erecting a power 
plant on that particular site. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Did the provisions of this bill locate this 
power plant at that point? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It did, and I will read it so that there 
shall not be any misunderstanding. The sundry civil appropria- 
tion act approved June 23, 1913, contained this provision: 

CENTRAL HEATING AND POWER PLANT. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to have 
constructed; under the direction of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, upon the land and wharf property of the United States here- 
inafter described, a central heating, lighting, and power plant, to 
furnish heat, light, and power for the buildings, old and new, of the 
Bureau of eg yd and Printing, the buildi of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Treasury Building, the White House and the buildings 
on the grounds thereof, the State, War, and Navy Building, the Winder 
Building, the Mills ae the Court of Claims Building, the build- 
ings, old and new, of the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Building, the Army Medical Museum 8 the Fish Commis- 
sion Building, the Washington Monument, the District Building, the 
Post Office partment Building, and the buildin; 
on the site heretofore acquired, for each of the 
Justice, and Commerce and Labor. 


, when constructed 
partments of State, 


Treasur, 
9 xed. 

Authority is given for making a cross connection between the cen- 
tral „ and power plant aforesaid and the Capitol power 
plant, so that either plant may supply to the other electric energy in 
ease of a breakdown or other emergency, such connection to be equ Pped 
with the necessary meters so that reimbursement may be made for the 
W of current actually supplied by either of said plants to the 
other. 

The lease dated April 8, 1908, between the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and John Miller for wharf ee in the District 
of Columbia, situated on the Potomac River and descr! as structures 
Nos. 24, 25, 26, and 27, section 3, as shown on the official map placed 
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land owned by the United States fronting on Water yer 83 
Thirteenth and Thi -and-a-halt 5 er with land 
owned by the United States on the Potomac River, fronting on Water 
Street. be n Th d-a-half and Fourteenth Streets SW., are 
hereby desi. atid an the site for said heating, li ting, and power 
lant: P. d, That the building or buildings of ‘central heating; 
ghtin At area for an asphalt piant forte D said site as to 


reserve 
a suficient area for an jan for A — 2 District of ‘Columbia. in 
the event of such asphalt p 


want th 2 8186 
— the . of 9244 Plant aer coe of $150,000! is appro- 
prin! 


The 3 of the Tr is further authorized ana empowered 
to employ, without reference to the ciyil-service laws and regulations, 
on a salar MSS in the Office of the Supervising Architect’ se such: tech- 


nical services as may be deemed necessary in ection. with the 
plans, specifications, and construction of the Dray’ plant herein pro- 
vided for, and to pay for such services at such price, or rates of — 
pensation as he may consider just and reasonable — 9 a. ap 
tion hereinbefore made: Provided, That not to exceed 83 

available from said a ropriation for such technical — pausiga And 
provided. further, That the foregoing authorization for securing the 
services o Aan qualitied persons shall be in addition to and inde- 

ndent of the authorizations and appropriations for personal services 

the Office of the Supervising Architect otherwise made. 


That was the law enacted in 1913: If any gentleman ever saw 
an asphalt plant, he would appreciate what a thing of beauty 
a power plant is compared to it. Yet those distinguished gen- 
tlemen whose representatives are located in Washington never 
made the slightest suggestion of the impropriety of this plant 
until a series of events had disclosed that the local lighting 
company had been defeated in its attempt to prevent the con- 
struction of this plant. It may have been a mere coincidence. 
Many peculiar coincidences occur, but that does not add any- 
thing to the force of the objections which are made at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is this the only available place 
on the water front where the plant would have both railroad 
and water facilities for bringing what they need and cheap fa- 
cilities for carrying away the waste? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It is, and there were chiefly two reasons 
that Congress liad in selecting the site: One was the elimina- 
tion of much of the nuisance that would be occasioned by haul- 
ing coal and ashes, and the other, according to the testimony 
of men competent to judge, that this is the ideal location for 
an auxiliary steam plant in the event that Congress should 
determine to develop the Great Falls water power to furnish 
heat and light and power for the city of Washington. These 
two factors, in addition to the other consideration, that this was 
the only site owned by the Government and would not have to 
be acquired at an exorbitant price, were controlling: considera- 
tions in the selection of the site. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9416) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply further urgent deficiencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and prior years, and for 
other purposes, and had insisted upon its amendments num- 
bered 1, 2, 5, 11, and 14, upon which the committee of con- 
ference was unable to agree, asked a further conference with the 
House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. 
Bryan, and Mr. Warren as the conferees: on the part of the 
Senate. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas 
two minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I happen to know just where 
this plant is to be located, and I have some idea as to the effect 
it would have on the beauty of Washington. Just now there are 
elevated tracks there for the purpose of bringing in coal, and 
there are coal chutes right up to Fourteenth Street where coal 
is dumped from the cars into the coal bins. There is an unsightly 
lot of low buildings, yards, etc., in the immediate vicinity. I am 
of the opinion that if a building of the cost of this be located 
there, that it will add very materially to the beauty of that sec- 
tion of Washington: It would be difficult; indeed, to do any- 
thing that would add to the unattractive landscape that is there 
now. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly. 


Mr. FHSS: About how far is it from the present Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Diagonally across the street; I should 
say 300 or 400 feet. 

Mr. FESS. How far is it from the Agricultural Building? 

Mr: CAMPBELL.. About four blocks. 
And from the Washington Monument it is quite 


Mr. CAMPBELL. It is a long distance. I pass this point 
frequently. Nothing, im my judgment, around there could be 
hurt by the erection of this building. It is right on the water 
front. The railroad: is only far enough from the water front 
to have coal bins, and some buildings, I think, now are used for 
u flsh market. It is a very unsightly place at present. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman: think it would be a distine- 
tive advantage to the beauty of the city to locate this plant there? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I think it would be a distinctive advantage 
to Serma Toraen vicinity. 

ITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Houston]. Twenty-five 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin five: minutes, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I wish at the out» 
set, in reply to the gentleman from New York, to say that nobody 
connected with any heating or lighting plant, or with any other 
kind of plant, in this city has directly or indirectly in any man- 
ner communicated with me on this subject. The persons who 
brought it to my attention were Col. Harts, the very eflicient 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, and Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, of New York, a member of the Commission of Fine 
Arts. I had no previous personal acquaintance with Mr. Gil- 
bert, although I knew him by reputation as one of the most 
distinguished of American architects. 

The gentleman from New York spoke of the two smokestacks 
of the local plant that stand south of the Avenue on Fourteenth 
Street. But, Mr. Speaker, I have more than once called atten- 
tion to those two black, disfiguring stacks. But what the gens 
tleman from New York said about them was well calculated to 
convey the impression: that the company owning the local plant 
is responsible for the criticism of the proposed Government 
plant. Not at all. The gentleman is mistaken. The trouble 
began when the commission discovered that in this very impor- 
tant matter, one of the very kind it was created to consider, 
it had been ignored absolutely. Its members had a right to be 
rather surprised if not indignant that they should have been 
disregarded in a matter so important to Washington. They 
give their time and counsel to the Government for nothing. 

Now the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], in 
reply to my question, said that Congress: adopted this location 
in 1918. What was the exact date? 

Mr. FITZGERALD: The law was approved June 23, 1913. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I call the especial attention of 
the House to that fact. This was located by Congress in June, 
1913. At that time, and for some time later, the mandatory 
order of President Taft was in force: 

Plans for no public buildings to be erected in the District of aas 
for the General Government shall be hereafter finally approved by the 
officer duly authorized unti: after: such officer shall have Pubmitted the 
plans to the Commission of Fine Arts, created under the act of Congress 
of May 17, 1910, for its comment and advice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the paren yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certain! 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman Teom Wisconsin does 
not think that an Executive order of President Taft would in 
any way prevent Congress from determining where a particular 
public building should be erected in this city? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all; but the commission 
thought, and had a right to think, that under that order of the 
President. they. would, of course, be consulted before the letting 
of a contract to build a great plant, with 190-foot smokestacks, 
within 300 or 400 feet of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
But it appears that after the location had been fixed President 
Wilson issued a new order, which reads as follows: 


It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are to be erected 
in the District of Columbia under the direction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. which affect in any important way the a rance of the ci 

or whenever questions involving matters of art Eisa th —— the Fede 
Government is 5 are to be determined, final action shall not be 
taken until such questions have been submitted. to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts . under the act of Congress of May 17, 
1910, for comment and advice. 


This order leaves it to the Treasury. officials to say that any 
proposed Government building will not “affect in any impor- 
tant way the appearance of the city,” and then to proceed to 
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draw plans, let contracts, and ignore the Fine Arts Commission. faced with the proposition of whether you are willing to carry 


The Treasury oflicials have only to say that any Government 
building for which they draw plans, no matter how large it is to 
be nor where to be located, will not “ affect in any important 
way the appearance of the city.” 

At the time when that site was selected the order of Presi- 
dent Taft was in force and required that plans for the building 
must be submitted to the commission before they could be finally 
approved. But after this site had been selected President Wil- 
son issued an order which, in so far as plans were concerned, as 
I have said, practically opened a way for Treasury officials to 
ignore the commission, Secretary McAdoo says that it is all 
right where it is to be located. The Commission of Fine Arts, 
much more competent than he to judge, say that it will be a blot 
upon the landscape. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish in this connection to call the attention of 
the House to what Col. Harts said: 

It is understood that prevailing winds in Washington are from the 
south and the southeast. This being so, smoke or gases arising from 
the pir would be distributed over the areas upon which are located 
the urcau of Engraving and Printing, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
new National Museum, the buildings of tbe Department of culture, 
the White House propagating gardens and conservatories, and the tree 
growths of the II, and other valuable properties upon which the 
Government has expended great care and vast sums of money. 

The commission strongly disapprove of the plans for this structure 


as submitted, and view with grave anxiety the location of any such 
plant on this site. 


It is to be not only a heating plant, but subsequently an as- 
phalt plant is to be added. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
lias expired. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

II. R. 2. An act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 
dollar in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to Wil- 
Hum McKinley, late President of the United States; and 


II. R. 73. An act to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial’ 


Code, act of March 8, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes at 
Large, section 81, page 1111. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the- 


gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have at all times tried to 
aid in preserving the Commission of Fine Arts. I believe they 
have done very valuable work, and I think they have a useful- 
ness for the future; but I am not so wedded to them as to be 
blind to actualities, particularly as they apply to this case. 
What was done touching the location of this plant was done 
in the open. Anyone who paid the slightest attention to the 
action of Congress touching these matters was aware of what 
had been done. The Fine Arts Commission could have known, 
and should have known, what was done. The protest that has 
been made has been made at an absurdly late day. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] talks about an order ef 
President Taft touching the plan of buildings that are to be 
erected in the District of Columbia. ‘The complaint of the 
Fine Arts Commission is as to the site. The fact remains that 
any site that is chosen for the building of a power plant in 
Washington can have urged against it various objections. It is 
impossible to place a power plant, with the smokestacks that 
are essential under present development to such a plant with- 
out creating a building that will not fully meet the esthetic 
ideas of people and which will be in some respects objectionable ; 
but the practical questions are whether it is now possible to stop 
the work, and whether the harm, assuming there is a harm, to 
the beauty cf Washington is such as to warrant us in stopping a 
work which has reached the point this has. 

I believe that it will not be an attractive building, not from 
the White House, not from the Washington Monument, not the 
Lincoln Memorial, because from those angles of view the build- 
ing will not be in any true sense objectionable; but when you go 
down on Potomac Drive there will be certain places where, view- 
ing it, you will see a power plant instead of seeing some archi- 
tecturally beautiful building. But you must take the practical 
with the esthetic. You can not have a dream city in a place where 
men live and work and have their being, and here you have a loca- 
tion that is peculiarly desirable from the standpoint of economic 
administration of a plant. Why? Because you have two factors. 
You have rail and water communication in a way that could 
not be made available in any other place in the city. Of course 
there is something to be said against the beauty of it, but that 
could be said no matter where the plant was placed, and you are 


your view of the beautifying of Washington to such an im- 
practicable extent as to deny the having of a plant here at all, 
I insist that there is nothing in this location that makes it 
peculiarly offensive. It does not interfere with the proper de- 
velopment of the Mall. If you will go down along the Potomac 
Driveway, which has just been made on the reclaimed land, and 
look across, you will see a certain part of Washington that is 
given up to commercial pursuits. It is the water front, where 
the boats, both passenger and freight, land; it is where the coal 
yards are; it is where certain business of a city like this has to 
be conducted; and unless you simply denied to the city its nor- 
mal, usual activities, you could not get rid of a great many 
eyesores along that particular water front. This building is 
being put at a place where it does not accentuate in any way the 
ugliness that exists by virtue of the kind of business that is 
carried on along that water front. Many men have protested 
without the slightest knowledge, and I join in the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzcerArp], that it amounts 
to the last degree of impudence for men who do not know any- 
thing about the physical condition of Washington to not only 
come here and undertake to berate Members of Congress for 
doing what they consider to be their duty, but undertake to 
build a back fire over the country. We find chambers of com- 
merce over the country adopting resolutions of indignation and 
of protest against our action, and the very men who voted for 
those resolution could not have told you to save their lives any 
of the basic facts connected with the beautification of Washing- 
ton. They could not have told you the real points of the compass 
as they bear relation to the Washington Monument, the Capitol, 
and these other buildings. 

I insist that Congress is entitled to fair treatment by these 
people. We are not sitting here devising ways and means to 
destroy the beauty of this city. Some of us who have worked, 
not spasmodically but year in and year out, for the development 
and beautification of Washington may surely claim to have some 
little knowledge of actual conditions. I am glad to receive the 
advice of distinguished men—distinguished in architecture, in 
landscape planning, and in all of the matters that go to make a 
city more beautiful—but I deeply resent men relying upon the 
influence of their names to carry their viewpoint when their 
viewpoint is not based upon knowledge. All over this country 
have been resolutions and agitations about this matter by men 
who do not know the facts, and it would have better become 
them if they had come here and investigated and then told us 
something at the time when their knowledge might have been 
availed of than to come here in the ninth hour without informa- 
tion and undertake to stampede Congress. I am not imputing 
their motives, and I am not going to suggest that there is any 
relationship between the local lighting company and this agita- 
tion. I have reached the point in life where I am tired of 
bothering about the motives of men; but I say to you the Fine 
Arts Commission has utterly failed to arrive at the information 
which they could by ordinary diligence have arrived at at the 
time when their protests would have been of value. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY, Yes. , 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why, at the time this plan was 
adopted the commission had the right to believe, under the 
order of President Taft, that no building would be erected or 
plans adopted without being submitted to them before construc- 
tion began. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand; but that would have had 
nothing on earth to do with the site. The Executive order of 
President Taft does not relate to sites, but deals with plans 
of buildings. 

We have a right to expect the commission to have ordinary 
common sense as well as simply knowledge of its supposed 
rights. I say to you that a commission dealing with the beauti- 
fication of Washington, meeting here several times a year, that 
lets two years go by touching a matter of this magnitude and 
importance is without excuse for saying they did not know until 
this late day what was being done. They ought to have known 
it, and I say that as a friend of the commission and not as their 


enemy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. It might have been impertinent 
if the commission should have volunteered a suggestion. It was 
their duty to wait until the plans were submitted to them. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If it was simply an impertinence two 
years go, when something might have been done, it is worse 
than impertinence now, when nothing can be done. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman | of Washington, both as te beauty and utility, 


permit another interruption? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 3 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They could not with propriety 
make a suggestion until under that order plans were submitted 
r 
was done. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That does not accord with what seems to me 
to be common sense, Here is a commission complaining now 
and saying they would have complained sooner if they had 
known what was being done, while the gentleman from Wis- 
consin says they could not have complained sooner even if they 
had known, because they would have to wait and see if plans 
would be submitted. 

I point again to the fact that the quarrel is not about plans, 
but it is about the site. The submission of plans after the site 
was determined would not have changed the matter. Now, we 
are faced with this question: Shall we stop contracts, incur the 
liability that may come from the breaking of those contracts, 
postpone the doing of work that Congress after an elaborate 
study has believed ought to be done in the interest of economy— 
shall we do that upon the criticism of people who come with no 
alternative proposition, and who say, after two years delay, 
that they would like additional time to look into the matter? 
I submit we are not warranted in so doing. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 1,000 tents and 1,000 cots for the use of the en- 
campment of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1916; and 

S. 900. An act am sections 476, 477, and 440 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
this suggestion, that the executive officer of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission is the Superintendent of Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
the Army officer in charge of Potomae Park. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have been down where this site 
mentioned is located a great many times, both walking and 
riding. We used to ride down from the Capitol on the way to 
Potomac Park, going along the road that runs by the railroad 
bridge. A great many times since the new drive on the north 
side of the peninsula has been opened I have ridden down there 
at least every other day since the middle of last November. 
All along Washington Channel, on this side of it, are beat 
landings, wharves, and various enterprises, none of which con- 
duces to the beauty of the landscape, and while it might be 
desirable, if possible, to loeate the power site where no one could 
see it, and it might be desirable to have Potemac Park sepa- 
rated so that you could see nothing in the way of business 
outside of it, yet that is practically impossible. I venture to 
say that if the Fine Arts Commission had been asked to select 
a site for this power plant in advance they would have selected 
the identical place which Congress did select. [Applause.] 

Now they suggest that the power plant ought to be down 
here close to the Capitol, where the present Capitol power plant 
is; but if we had proposed in the first place to locate it there 
the Fine Arts Commission would have said it would destroy 
the beauty of the landscape near the Capitol Building, because 
that is a great deal closer to the Capitol Building than this 
power site down beyond is to the White House. I have a great 
deal of respect for the Fine Arts Commission, and yet I recall 
that it was that commission, or its predecessor, which imposed 
upon us the location of the Grant Monument, and no worse 
location could have been found in the District of Columbia. 
Applause. ] I remember that it was the Fine Arts Commission, 
or its predecessor, which located the beautiful Agricultural 
Building one story below the level of the ground [applause], so 
that employees there have to work practically without air in the 
hot climate of Washington. I prefer to believe that the men in 
Congress, who remain here year after year and study the needs 


are better quali- 


fled to judge where a plant like this should be located than 


They do not expect us to seriously consider telegrams which 
they send us about things which they know nothing about and 
concerning which they assume we ought to know something. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agren to. 


first amendment and concur in the 
same. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House fur- 
ther insist on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 2, 5, 11, and 18. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that the House further insist on its disagree- 
ment to Senate amendments Nos. 2, 5, 11, and 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
further insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion 
that the House recede from its disagreement on Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 and coneur in the same, é 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] moves that the House further insist on its disagreement 
with Senate amendment No. 1, and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] makes a preferential motion that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 1 and 
coneur in the same. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time does the gentleman 
from Ihinois wish? 

Mr. CANNON, It is pretty difficult to tell. Quite a nujuber 
of gentlemen have spoken to me about it. I certainly desire nn 
hour, and perhaps more. I think we had best run a little while 
first and try out the hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we had better have an agree- 
ment as to the time. I do not know that any gentleman——— 

Mr. CANNON. What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suppose half an hour on a side would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I think an hour and ~ half on this side 
ought to be allowed. I make the suggestion as a counter one. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think we will be able to use it. 

Mr. CANNON. Then we will vote. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Make it an hour on a side. 

Mr. CANNON. From the number of gentlemen who have 
spoken to me, I think I shalt be glad to use an hour and a half. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It might take half an hour to discuss 
the merits of this proposition. Can not the gentlemen print 
their other patriotic remarks in the Rrcorp? 

Mr. MANN. The merits of this proposition involve patriotism. 

Mr. CANNON. After all, I have some demands for time. If 
the gentleman thinks that he does not desire an hour and a half, 
I propose an hour upon his side and an hour and a half upon 
this. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Make it an hour and a quarter. 

Mr. CANNON. An hour and a quarter upon a side? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the debate on the pending Senate amendment and on 
the various motions be limited to two hours and a half—one-half 
of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Minois 
[Mr. Cannon] and one-half by myself—and that at the con- 
clusion of the debate the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] asks unanimous consent that the debate on amendment 
No. 1 be Hmited to two hours and a half—half of the time to be 
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controlled by himself and half by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Cannon ]—and that at the end of the two hours and a half 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is recog- 
nized for one hour and a quarter and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannons] for one hour and a quarter. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I suggest that the gentleman from IIIi- 
1 ois [Mr. Cannon] use some of his time. 

The SPEAKER. If nobody wants to speak, the Chair will put 
the question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I suppose if there is any 
merit in the preferential motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
he will be able to state what it is. I do not know it myself. I 
do not like to debate, something until I know what I am to 
discuss. 

Mr. CANNON. I fear it will be exceedingly difficult for myself 
and perhaps others to inform the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD], who seems to know and does know a great 
deal about a great many things 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am willing to explain what this dese- 
cration proposes. f 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Lincoln Memorial was 
authorized with a limit of cost of $2,000,000. There was a com- 
mission appointed. Upon that commission as its chairman was 
the then President, Mr. Taft—and he is still its chairman; 
the present Speaker of the House; Gov. McCall, then a Member 
of the House; the Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Wetmore; 
Senator Cullom; Senator Money; and myself. We proceeded 
after a pretty thorough consultation with the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, headed at that time by Mr. Burnham, since deceased, 
who was the architect for the present terminal railway building 
in this city, and I think stands among American architects, or 
did stand during his lifetime, with St. Gaudens as a sculptor, 
and I do not speak less for other architects or less for other 
sculptors when I mention Burnham upon the one hand and St. 
Gaudens upon the other. Much attention was given, first, to 
the site, but I will not go into that very fully. The site was 
selected. We were not a unit on that question. The Speaker 
of the House, as I recollect, preferred one site and I preferred 
another. We were a minority, in disagreeing upon the Potomac 
Park site, of two. I desired the Soldiers’ Home site, on an axis 
with the Capitol at North Capitol Street. 

We “ tenderfeet ” do not always get what we think we desire 
and perhaps ought not to have our way in matters of art, and as 
it is not very material in the consideration of this question I 
will not take much time to say it; but let me say that, looking 
through the hindsight, I am inclined to think the Art Commis- 
sion and the majority of the Memorial Commission located this 
memorial where it ought to be located [applause], although I 
was somewhat worked up at the time. There it is, just across 
from Arlington, on the Potomac River; a beautiful park, the 
Potomac Park, as it is, and as it is to be. I will not take time 
to describe what it is to be when in the fullness of time it is 
finished, but I am very glad that there has been a design for 
that park and for its extension. I am very glad that the park 
was rendered possible by producing the elevation you have there, 
the plaza, by hydraulic process from the river, because the tide 
ebbed and flowed over that park for many years after I came to 
Washington. 

After much of investigation, on the recommendation of the 
Arts Commission, urgently voiced by Mr. Burnham, who was 
then its chairman, we selected the architect, Mr. Bacon. Upon 
that Arts Commission was Daniel ©. French, an eminent 
sculptor. After full investigation, we let the contract. Mind 
you, the limit of cost was $2,000,000. After full advertisement 
there were various bids received, all of them, I believe, within 
the limit of cost, as I recollect it, except two. The dispute was 
abont the material. One bid, for the use of Colorado Yule 
marble, was for $2,147,000, in round figures. The same con- 
tractor made a bid for the use of Georgia Amacolola marble 
at $2,046,000, in round figures. The Amacolola marble bid was 
lower by $111,000. The other bids, as I recollect them, were 
all within the limit of cost. I soon discovered that the Fine 
Arts Commission, the architect, the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and the Memorial Commission, sub- 
Stantially, with the exception of myself, desired to use the 
Colorado Yule marble. I may state that the man who bid on 
the Colorado Yule also bid on the Georgia Amacolola marble, 
and perhaps on another, which was believed to be an inferior 
marble, and which I think brought it within the limit of cost. 

Well, I guess I had some of the notions a man is apt to have 
who has seryed as long as I did as a member and as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, that the garment ought to 
be cut according to the cloth, so for one I objected. However, 


there was power vested in the commission to make minor 
changes in these bids, and the commission proceeded to make 
what they called minor changes, and they turned out to be in 
reality minor changes, because after contest they were held 
to be minor changes, as I recollect, first by the Executive, and 
since that time payments have been made settling the accounts 
of the contractors by the officers of the Treasury. 

The minor changes which the commission proceeded to make 
were as follows: 

1. Substitution of cement for bronze ceiling beams in the 
building. By making that change or modification the cost was 
reduced $70,000. 

2. Elimination of retaining walls. By omitting retaining walls 
the reduction of cost was $87,000. I give it in round figures. 

3. By a modification in the joining of columns, reducing the 
height of the drums, there was a saving made of $10,000. 

4. By reducing the floor slabs from 6 to 2 inches in thickness, 
a saving was made of $6,000. There was a reduction also in 
the bronze screens. 

The total reduction was $192,000. The total cost of. the 
memorial under existing contracts was $1,975,000, and the con- 
tract was let. 

I believed then, and, while I am not a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet, and while I might not be standing here advocating 
this appropriation, I believe now that somebody would stand 
here and advocate this appropriation, although, as an individual, 
I would prefer a different course. But all the experts and archi- 
tects and members of the Arts Commission and substantially all 
the Memorial Commission except myself and, I believe, the 
Speaker, although I am not sure as to that, believed that this 
Colorado Yule marble is the best marble on earth. I have no 
doubt of it from all the evidence we got. Still I thought per- 
haps the Georgia marble would be good enough. That is marble 
that comes from the quarries from which the marble came for 
the statue of Columbus, which rests in front of the Union Sta- 
tion Building. 


Now, this contract did not include the steps. 

Mr. MADDEN. Leading from the terrace? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. Let me state that the building under 
the contract can be, and will be, completed within the limit of 
the contract, even if this appropriation is withheld. The amount 
asked for the completion as originally let, and the approaches 
that were not let and which were not a part of the memorial, 
and the larger part of the steps, is to bring the cost, if this 
appropriation and authorization are made, from $2,000,000 to 
$2.594,000, 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question in that connection? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you believe that even if this appropria- 
tion is made the work is now advanced so far and all conditions 
are so well known that it can be stated with some degree of 
certainty that it will be completed, then, for $2,594,000? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt it will be. I have the esti- 
mates here in detail. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit one question? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
that these steps, which he has shown there in the picture, would 
serve a very useful purpose if completed in accordance with the 
desire of the commission? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt. Absolutely, from every art 
standpoint, for harmony with the surroundings, and from every 
other standpeint—I was going to say patriotic as well as the 
art standpoint—the appropriation should be made. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question, to see 
whether my understanding is correct? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. These steps that are now referred to and pro- 
vided for were not considered as included in the original esti- 
mate of $2,000,000, were they? 

Mr. CANNON. They were not. I was going to state that. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it, those steps are absolutely 
essential to get up to the Lincoln Monument at all? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Were they not a part of the original 
design? 

Mr. CANNON, They were not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have on my desk a photograph fur- 
nished to me long before the design was actually agreed upon 
by the committee. It was furnished to me by Mr. Henry Bacon, 
the architect. The gentleman does not mean that this was 
considered a complete design, 40 feet up in the air? 
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Mr. CANNON. I mean to say that, right or wrong, the con- 
tract was let for the building, and, as I will show presently, 
it did not include these steps, 400 feet over all, and then the 
next tier of steps, 300 feet over all, perhaps. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is, the contracts as let did not 
include them, but they were a part of the design submitted by 
Mr. Bacon as a part of this memorial. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman looked at the picture, did he 
not, to see how it would look when completed? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and I talked with Mr. Bacon. 
Mr. CANNON. Well, but Mr. Bacon did not let the contract. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know he did not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Bacon made the design. Nor did the 
contract include the trees that were to be planted about the 
memorial, nor the grass, nor the landscaping, which will, no 
doubt, cost a very considerable sum of money. In fact, no 
doubt something has been expended already in the landscaping 
and in the improyement of Potomac Park, not under these 
appropriations, nor under the jurisdiction of the commission, 
for that matter. 

I haye already given you the modifications that were made. 
Nor did the contract include the electric wiring: nor the deco- 
rative painting on the walls and ceiling, $50,000; nor the 
masonry approaches, $237,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think electric wir- 
ing and decorating of the walls really ought to be part of the 
cost? . 

Mr. CANNON. Whether they ought to be or not, I will be 
entirely frank, as a tenderfoot, and say that I did not know 
whether it included electric wiring or not; but it did not 
include electric wiring, as I am reliably informed, nor did it 
include the decorations on the walls. It did include the bronze 
beams. It did not include the bronze screens that are to inclose 
the hall. It did, as I recolleet, provide for the pillars inside 
and outside, and the superstructure. 

Now, the amount that was deducted to secure the marble was 
$172,500; but since that time the price of labor has largely 
increased. The price of the bronze has increased, the price of 
the granite to face the terrace walls nas increased, so that 
where there was a reduction of $172,000, which was taken from 
the bids, it will cost $263,000 to replace that which was reduced. 

The balance of the $594,000 is for the granite walls. 

In addition to the general decoration, the walls and ceilings 
will include two large paintings 12 feet high and 60 feet long 
over a large tablet bearing Lincoln’s second inaugural and the 
Gettysburg address, illustrating in allegory those subjects. 
The masonry approaches were not included in the original 
design; however, they are a necessary means of access to the 
memorial from the park level and designed to be in harmony 
with the building as well as the park surrounding it. They 
approach the building from the Washington Monument side and 
will be constructed of granite, and are in two parts. The first 
section is 400 feet wide over all by 177 feet in length; it con- 
tains 30 steps rising 16 feet. 

Gentlemen will notice that here are the steps that lead up to 
it. Here is to be a granite wall all around the building, and 
you journey down toward the level on these steps spoken of here. 

There is to be a driveway around the memorial 100 feet wide. 

The earth mound surrounding the memorial will be 1,000 
feet in diameter. Its first terrace will be raised 11 feet above 
the park level and planted with trees at the outer edge, leaving 
a center plateau 755 feet in diameter, which is greater than the 
length of the Capitol. In the center of this plateau will rise 
a rectangular stone terrace wall 15 feet high, 280 feet long, and 
156 feet wide. On this rectangular terrace rises the memorial. 
The entire height of the memorial will be 125 feet. 

Bronze beams above the halls in which rests the statue are 
to be cement unless this appropriation is made. The screens 
which are to close in the hall in inclement weather when 
necessary are to be bronze if this appropriation is made. If 
the appropriation and authorization is made you can get to this 
monument, and if it is not made I suppose you would have to 
go up in an aeroplane. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The height to which the memo- 
rial is now erected is in accordance with the original plan? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The additional steps have not 
been made necessary by increasing the elevation? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all; from the plaza to the top of 
the memorial complete is 125 feet. I wonder how many gen- 


tlemen have been down and looked at it as the work progresses. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The reason I asked the ques- 
tion is because I have looked at it, and it looks very high. It 
may not look so high when the mound is completed. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. I think when the work is com- 
pleted the gentlemen from Minnesota will be entirely satisfied 
with it. Of course the Washington Monument is much higher. 
I doubted, as a tenderfoot, whether this memorial would not 
be dwarfed by the Washington Monument, but I haye become 
satisfied, since I have seen the work progress, that it will not 
be dwarfed by the Monument. While I have not seen many 
of the wonderful buildings of the world, I am inclined to think 
that this memorial when completed will be the greatest memo- 
rial building in the world. [Applause.] If it will not be it 
ought to be. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman think 
from long experience on this commission that we ought to 
substitute bronze for cement in these beams? 

Mr. CANNON. I have no doubt about it, and we ought to 
have the bronze screens. £ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman understands that the beams 
can be made with cement and covered with bronze? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that they will be just as good in a utili- 
tarian sense as if they were solid bronze, and will last as 
long? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, the gentleman says “last as long”; 
I do not know how that may be, but I believe that my friend 
and myself in the distant ages when this great memorial is 
standing, we will be wearing asbestos or muslin halos. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. GILLETT. Was this design selected by competition, or 
was the architect selected? 

Mr. CANNON. The architect was selected. 

Mr. GILLETT. There was no competition? 

Mr, CANNON. No competition as to the architect; he was 
selected by unanimous consent on the recommendation of the 
Arts Commission, and especially of Mr. Burnham. If I were 
erecting the building myself and building a building of this 
kind, I would have the matters that were cut out to enable the 
commission to get the Colorado Yule marble, in harmony with 
the original design. In other words, it ought to correspond. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK ]. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Brrns of Tennessee). 
gentleman from Illinois has used 36 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, my excuse for par- 
ticipating in this debate is that I am one of the commissioners 
appointed to build this Lincoln Memorial. It is with extreme 
regret that I differ with the very able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mr. FITZGERALD, and as a usual thing 
I am with him. We all wish that this splendid memorial could 
have been completed within the appropriation, but it can not 
be finished properly within that limit. 

I have always been very liberal in the selection of objects 
and men for admiration on my part. There are four Presidents 
who, in my judgment, for all time to come will stand in a com- 
pany by themselves—George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. In his pre“ace to his 
wonderful life of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, Voltaire 
speaks of certain men “rising above the vulgar level of the 
great.” That is one of the most suggestive phrases that was 
ever coined in the teeming brain of its wonderful author. He 
speaks of kings, emperors, princes, potentates, generals, whom 
their contemporaries deemed great, but who, tried by the severe 
test of time, fade away and sink into nothing. But these four 
Presidents, two of them Democrats and two of them not Demo- 
crats, have left their impress upon this Nation and upon the 
world as no other American statesmen have done. Most as- 
suredly these four “rise above the vulgar level of the great.” 
Washington has a very unique monument, which challenges the 
admiration and attention of every person who visits this won- 
derful city. We have undertaken to build Abiaham Lincoln 
one that will do the same for the visitors to this city. If I had 
my way about it, I would have one built in this city to Jefferson 
and one to Andrew Jackson. Every once in a while the Fine 
Arts Commission takes a notion to remove Jackson’s Statue 
from the center of Lafayette Park, but they will not do it as 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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25 ge am a Member of the House of Representatives. [Ap- 
plause. 

I am proud of the fact that Abraham Lincoln was born in 
Kentucky. He is a Kentuckian, he is an American; but what 
is a great deal more than that, he is a world figure and belongs 
“to the ages. Instead of his fame diminishing as the years 
steal into centuries, it constantly increases, and he ought to 
have a monument, if he is going to have one at all, in every 
way worthy of him. Having started in upon it, I am in favor 
of making it the most beautiful monument in the world. Of 
course, it is going to cost some money, but to spoil that magnifi- 
cent structure by substituting cement for bronze is absolutely 

preposterous. [Applause.] There can not be two notions about 
that. I would not have had it located where it is if I could 
have had my way, and neither would Mr. Speaker Cannon, 
He wanted it put out at the Soldiers’ Home and I wanted it 

ut on Meridian Hill. I wanted it set on a hill where it might 
seen of all men, and I think yet that it should have been 

so located. But we were overruled, and it is located where it 
is. We art not honoring Abraham Lincoln by building a monu- 
ment to perpetuate his fame; we are honoring ourselves, and 
we are reflecting the sentiment of the whole American people. 

When Abraham Lincoln died he was intensely popular in the 
North, and, though some people may not know it, as the years 
go by he becomes more and more popular in the South as well 
as in the North. The southern people came to the conclusion 
long ago that if he had lived they never would have experienced 
one-half of the calamities that grew out of the Civil War, and 
I believe that also. He was one of the greatest Americans. 
He is one of the greatest men who ever lived in the history 
of the human race, and he, more perhaps than any other 
President, typifies the average American citizen in his life 
and character. [Applause.] These things being true, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in favor of yoting this money to complete that 
monument in the way in which it ought to be completed, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, we are discussing this after- 
noon, not for the first time, the Lincoln Memorial. For a 
decade, yes, for a longer period than that here in the National 
Capital, and throughout the Union, in the North and in the 
South, loyal citizens have been discussing the construction here 
in the Capital of this great Nation of a suitable monument 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Ten years ago this very 
site was suggested. Four years ago this commission was 
named, and one of the interesting things connected with this 
discussion here to-day is that the only Member of the House 
of Representatives whose public career extends back to the 
old Lincoln days, who knew Lincoln personally and well, Mr. 
Cannon, of Illinois, is here, in the full strength of his manly 
vigor, to advocate a suitable memorial to the memory of his 
friend; and may he be spared to the State he represents and 
to the Nation he serves so well in full health and vigor for many 
years to come, [Applause.] 

This memorial was not hurriedly decided upon by this com- 
mission. The men appointed by the original act creating the 
commission were William H. Taft; Shelby M. Cullom, of Ili- 
nois, now gone to his reward, contemporaneous with Lincoln, 
speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives when Lincoln 
was President of the United States; George Peabody Wetmore; 
Samuel Walker McCall; Hernando D. Money; and the dis- 
tinguished Missourian who is now the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. After the death of Senator Cullom, of Illinois, 
ad ed southerner was appointed in his place, Gen. 
Joseph C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky. Every member of this 
great commission agrees to these recommendations—they are 
unanimous—and that of itself ought to be a potent argument 
here and in States we represent. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. That is very interesting history the gentle- 
man has given, but how has it any bearing on the question of 
these extras? 

Mr, RAINEY. I will come to that presently. A number of 
plns were suggested, each one of them having reference to the 
particular locality then under consideration. 

A great architect furnished plans for the erection of a memo- 
rial on the Soldiers’ Home grounds; another on Meridian Hill, 
overlooking the Capital City. Another prepared plans for the 
erection of the memorial where it is now being constructed; 
and to a great American architect, Henry Bacon, was finally 
awarded the contract for preparing the plans under which the 
memorial is now being constructed. This building is located 
where I think if ought to be located, with the Capitol at one 


end of a long axis extending west for perhaps 2 miles, extending 
through the Grant Memorial, and then farther on through the 
Washington Monument, and then, just under the shadow of the 
hill upon which is erected the mansion in which Robert E. Lee 
lived prior to the Civil War, the site has been selected, a posl- 
tion dominating a wide area of undeveloped land. If this memo- 
rial is properly constructed, with proper terraces, with proper 
approaches, it will never be dominated by any other building in 
that section of the city. The memorial itself is to stand upon an 
elevation artificially created, the same kind of an elevation as 
was artificially created for the Washington Monument, arising 
just as high above the valley. The elevation above the level of 
the valley there is to be 45 feet. First, a great terrace a thousand 
feet long, upon which is to be planted four rows of trees; then, 
rising above that, another eminence 16 feet high, supported by 
a terrace wall, and on that second eminence this magnificent 
memorial is being constructed. ‘The Egyptians spent no man 
knows how many years of time in erecting memorials to their 
kings, and their kings were buried in the center of those great 
pyramids. We are building here on this elevation a memorial 
which ought to stand as long as this Republic stands [applause], 
and this Republic ought to stand as long as the pyramids have 
stood in order to accomplish its mission in the world. We are 
not building for this fiscal year nor for the next fiscal year, 
On the first terrace—and that is part of this additional ex- 
pense—is to be planted, as I have stated, four rows of trees. 
Those trees will not reach their maturity during the life of any 
Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, could I ask the gentleman to 
give me five minutes more? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes additional to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mlinois is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. In the center of this memorial is to stand the 
statue of Lincoln, here where the North and South meet, the 
statue of the man who in his first inaugural said, before war 
had broken out on the longest battle line the world had ever 
known, speaking for the North then as well as for the South: 


We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. 


And to-day, half a century after the close of the war, more 
than half a century after the death of this great American, 
here under the shadow of Arlington, surrounded by an amphi- 
theater of the hills of the Southland, we are building this 
memorial. On one side of the central chamber, in which is to 
be placed the statue of the martyred President, will be a 
memorial hall, which will contain the Gettysburg address; on 
the other side another memorial hall containing his second in- 
augural address. The building itself is being built within this 
appropriation. The plans for a building never contemplate the 
grounds, the grading, the walks, drives, the parking, and the 
planting of trees, and this additional appropriation is in large 
part asked for the purpose of furnishing a proper setting for 
this great memorial structure, for the purpose of preparing the 
walls of these memorial chambers for decorations and for suit- 
able mural paintings, historical in their character.. The addi- 
tional sum requested provides also for the approaches to the 
building. Since the monument was contemplated originally and 
since the plans were agreed upon there has been an increase in 
the price of labor and an increase in the price of material. The 
bronze beams will cost more now than then 
s Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Ido. 

Mr. GORDON. An increase in the price of labor and mate- 
rial would not affect contracts if such increase has occurred 
since the contracts were made. 

. RAINEY. It affects the cost under the plans approved 
by the commission, I do not believe the gentleman from Ohio 
wants to dwarf this Lincoln Memorial, that is to last through 
all the centuries. I do not believe the gentleman can afford to 
vote against a proper setting for this memorial to Abraham 
Lincoln and go back and attempt to explain his position to his 
district. [Applause.] The gentleman would not want to do 
that. So far as I am concerned, he can do it and explain his 
attitude to his constituents. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. A good argument that is. 

Mr. RAINEY. The terrace wall will cost more than orig- 
inally contemplated. The bronze screen between the entrance 
columns will cost more. The increased cost of these items, due 
to the rise in the price of labor and material, will amount to 
something like $172,000, The balance of the amount we are 
asked to authorize to-day is made up of necessary items not 
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included in the original contract—electriec wiring and fixtures. 
Does any gentleman want this building to be erected there with- 
out any method of illuminating it in the nighttime or on a dark 
day? The decorative paintings on the walls and upon the ceil- 
ing of this magnificent memorial building will cost $50,000. 
Does any gentleman object to the decorating of these walls with 
proper historical paintings? The masonry approaches to the 
memorial will cost $237,000. Does any gentleman want this 
memorial to be constructed without these approaches? These 
are items which make necessary the additional cost of this 
building that we are not building for to-day or next week or for 
this fiscal year, but for all time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, Congress intended that 
there should be erected to the memory of Abraham Lincoln a 
memorial that would command the respect and the admiration 
of civilized men the world over. To enable such a memorial to 
be constructed it created a commission of distinguished public 
men and provided that there should be expended the sum of 
$2,000,000, a sum nowhere rivaled in any action that Congress 
had theretofore taken for memorials. It was intended that this 
sum should provide a complete memorial, and the act was so 
framed and construed that when the memorial was completed 
everything would have been provided that was essential. When 
the bill that passed the House on February 7, 1911, was under 
consideration, Mr. McCall, who had charge of the bill, stated 
that he would consider it as meaning that the commission was 
to provide for a memorial of a very imposing character, and— 

That we might contemplate providing plans for a memorial that 
would cost $2,000,000, including the site and all other accessories. 

The site was furnished by the Government in addition to the 
$2,000,000. So the money available for the memorial was not 
encroached upon by expenditures for a site. 

The character of this memorial when it was adopted by the 
commission was well understood. Its essential features were 
clear, and the commission knew just what was essential in or- 
der to complete the memorial. Here is a picture which shows 
the memorial, with all of the accessories which have been 
spoken of to-day, taken from a model before the design was even 
accepted by the commission, and furnished to me by Mr. Henry 
Bacon, the architect who has designed the memorial. Gentle- 
men in advocating concurring in the Senate amendment say 
that the contracts did not include provision for a bronze ceiling 
uor for the steps to the terrace, nor for the electric wiring, nor 
for the mural painting, to cost $50,000. They did not, although 
the members of the commission knew that they were letting 
those contracts to take practically the entire $2,000,000, and 
were failing to make provision for things deemed essential by 
the man who had designed the memorial. 

I indulged in prophecy the day this bill was before the House 
in 1911. I sometimes do. I said then: 

My experience has been that whenever Congress authorizes any 
public improvement or memorial or public work of any character and 
fixed in advance the limit of cost, it has never been able to obtain 
skilled services of architects or other artistic services resulting in the 
design for the building, memorial, or an enterprise that could possibly 
be built within the limit of cost fixed by Congress. If this $2,000,000 
be inserted here, I am confident that a plan will be prepared for some 
memorial which, although it will be stated it will not cost $2,000,000, 
will never be completed with perhaps $3,000,000, or, at least, half a 
million dollars more than the proposed cost. 

The commission is now asking $594,000 in addition to the 
$2,000,000 already provided and in addition to a site given over 
by the Government. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman having prophesied that this 
memorial would never be completed for less than $2,500,000, 
why does he complain that we make him a true prophet? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They have gone beyond that sum. I 
shall state before I finish, why I am complaining, Mr. Speaker. 

Gentlemen on that side of the House for the past year or two 
have seemed to take particular delight in quoting for political 
partisan advantage some remarks made by me within the past 
year or two relative to the alleged extravagance of Congress, 
They have never quoted all that I said. At that time the prin- 
cipal feature of my remarks was that a handful of Democrats 
were continually joining with the solid Republican side of the 
House to pile up the public expenditures for the embarrass- 
ment of the Democratic Party. They will repeat the perform- 
ance to-day. 

Who was at the head of this commission that has been guilty 
of the indefensible and unjustifiable action of approving a plan 
for a memorial and making contracts, knowing that they could 


not complete the memorial within the limit of cest fixed by 
Congress? He is a former President of the United States, who 
has been engaged more or less continuously in traveling about 
the country saying and in his restful moments writing unjusti- 
fiable criticisms of the Democratic Party as an incompetent body 
in the management of the Government. Yet after his long 
service in public life, filling important positions in the gift of 
his party, as the head of this commission he sets an example 
that would be absolutely destructive of all governmental services 
and agencies if followed by Democratic officials in the de- 
partments, 

Who is the next leading member of the commission? A 
worthy successor to that former President, if by any possibility 
the gods should decree that he should become President of the 
United States, and who has recently announced his candidacy 
as the Republican candidate, the honorable Samuel Walker 
McCall, governor of Massachusetts, who probably believes that 
his action on this commission equips him admirably to fill the 
high office of President because he has demonstrated his con- 
tempt for the law enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

I know that the distinguished former Speaker of the House 
and the present Speaker of the House are in one of those em- 
barrassing positions that public men sometimes find themselves 
in and are doing the best they can under the circumstances, 
They were both against this scheme. They did not believe in 
this plan. They believed that one of the other plans proposed 
for a memorial to commemorate the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln should have been adopted; but the ‘other gentlemen, show- 
ing their contempt for representatives on the commission faken 
from the House of Representatives who are elected by the 
people, overrode them on all occasions and put them in this em- 
barrassing position. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is this memorial cost to be more than the 
amount authorized by Congress? Because the cost of labor has 
increased? Oh, no. Because they thought of something after- 
wards? Oh, no. One of the important reasons is that the 
former President, to whom I referred, insisted that one par- 
ticular kind of marble should be used to the exclusion of nuy 
other—Colorado yule marble. I undertake to say that there 
are not two Members of the House that can look at a building 
and tell whether it is Colorado yule marble or Georgia marble, 
This is not the only instance in which that former President 
has been guilty of such conduct. All have heard or read of the 
history of the public building at New Haven, Conn. It is said 
the cost of that building was increased from $800,000 to $1,400,- 
000 as one of the reasons for inducing President Taft to 
approve the public-building bill of 1918. He persuaded the 
Treasury officials, after he had retired to the quiet and hallowed 
precincts of Yale University, to select Tennessee marble ror 
that building in preference to Vermont marble, at an additional 
expenditure of $165,000—all, all in the interest of economy! 

Mr. Speaker, we are not building a flimsy, temporary struc- 
ture to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. We are spending 
$2,000,000 upon it, and it will last and endure as long as nny- 
thing that man can construct will endure. Col. Harts, who is 
the Army officer who is the executive of this commission and 
secretary of the Fine Arts Commission, stated that with the 
money now available a complete memorial would be erected; 
that the retaining wall was not an essential feature; that there 
were no essential features, he stated, eliminated from this 
memorial. If those additional features were to be provided, 
they could be provided at a later date, with comparatively no 
increased cost, with one exception; and that is, instead of 
putting in a bronze ceiling, it is proposed to put in a cement 
ceiling and color it with bronze paint, and that would be a 
difficult matter to remove. 

This commission ought to go out of business. After it is out 
of business, if Congress should determine that it wanted those 
additional steps and wanted the retaining wall, that work should 
be put in charge of men who will observe and obey the law. 

What does this appropriation of $594,000 mean? The Archi- 
tects’ Trust has had its hand in it. For years we had been 
paying for outside architectural services 5 per cent, and then 
the Architects’ Trust, which recently was busy on another mat- 
ter, arbitrarily raised the price to 6 per cent, so that the 
architect on this structure, under the present limit of cost, re- 
ceives 6 per cent on $2,000,000, or $120,000. There is no in- 
centive upon those men to design buildings within the limit 
of cost, because if this particular provision be adopted the 
architect receives out of it $30,000 additional as his percentage 
on the $594,000 to be provided. 

It was supposed that the great galaxy of statesmen upon this 
commission would have some interest in protecting the Treasury 
of the United States. Many believe that an appropriate and a 
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suitable memorial that would not only have done justice to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln but would have commanded the 
respect of the United States and the admiration of all the world 
could well have been built, even if the site had also been paid for, 
with $2,000,000. But, absolutely disregarding the law, in con- 
tempt of the law-making body of the United States, the commis- 
sion proceeded according to their own will, relying upon patriotic 
appeals in the name of Abraham Lincoln to have their illegal 
action justified. 

This House should not desecrate the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln by ratifying their action. If this were to be an incom- 
plete memorial, if it were to be one that would not do justice to 
the memory of Lincoln, if it were one where additional money 
were required in order to make it a suitable and fitting memorial, 
we might with regret approve what they have done. But it 
will not be either incomplete or unsuitable. We should not 
desecrate the memory of Abraham Lincoln by appealing to the 
love that men have in their hearts for his great work in behalf 
of the Republic to justify the action that has been taken by this 
commission, 

To my colleagues upon this side of the House I desire to say 
that I appreciate the appeal that is made to them. I know that 
some of them are placed, perhaps, in a position that may be em- 
barrassing because of the fact that they represent the State 
from which Lincoln came. I know also of the purpose of a 
united and solidified Republicanism appealing for a few votes 
upon this side of the House in order to obtain this unjustifiable 
expenditure of $594,000. I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is very easy for my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Frraceratp] to criticize a commis- 
sion because it has gone beyond the limit of the law in reference 
to appropriations, and I would not refer to what I now propose 
to refer to if my friend from New York had not so severely criti- 
cized the commission, the most conspicuous member of which, 
outside, possibly, of the ex-President and the Speaker of this 
House, is my colleague, Mr. CAN NON. 

The gentleman from New York and myself were on a com- 
mission in charge of the House Office Building, and the very 
bill that we have before us contains a provision for maintenance, 
including miscellaneous items and for all necessary. services, 
$2,500 for the House Office Building, a deficiency incurred in 
direct conflict with law [applause on the Republican side], be- 
cause it was our duty on the commission to see that the main- 
tenance and the services and the miscellaneous items in the 
House Office Building came within the appropriations heretofore 
made, But the convenience of you gentlemen required that 
some extra services and expenditures should be incurred, and 
we authorized them and trusted to you to make the appropria- 
tion which has been made, so far, without a dissenting voice. 
And so it is with all commissions. I want to say this to the 
gentlemen of the House: I do not know whether this Lincoln 
Memorial Commission is subject to criticism or not. Most of 
the items which this bill, by amendments, proposes to authorize 
are absolutely essential. You can not do without the stairway, 
which is the most expensive of the items. You can not do with- 
out the walk and the steps. You can not do without the retain- 
ing wall. Those items must be provided for eventually. I would 
not do without the bronze ceiling in favor of cement any more 
than I would take away the beautiful ceiling over our heads, 
which cost more than mere cement or plain glass. [Applause.] 

I said when this bill was before the House originally for pas- 
sage that some day this great country of ours, with its Capitol 
here and its wonderful dome, with the Mall reaching down, with 
the Washington Monument, and on, beyond, this memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, and on, beyond, there would be a bridge 
crossing the Potomac River, which so long divided the North 
and the South in war, over to the home of Robert E. Lee, 
Arlington, the National Cemetery, and then from there would 
lend a road down to the home of the Father of His Country 
at Mount Vernon; and some day this great Government of ours, 
in the loving tenderness of forgiveness and forgetfulness, would 
reach on with a road leading from the Capital of the United 
States to the capital of the old Confederate States, and that 
at the other end of that road—Richmond—some day there would 
be erected a monument to the man whom the South most loved 
and revered—in modern days, at least—Jefferson Davis, the 
President of the Confederate States. [Applause.] 
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Perhaps we have not reached the time yet when the North is 
quite willing to do that. I am glad to know that when this bill 
was before the House for the erection of this Lincoln Memorial 
the southern Members, forgetting the feelings of the Civil War 
and the strife, voted almost unanimously for the great tribute 
which we are seeking to pay to the memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln. [Applause.] And while the gentleman from New York is 
seeking to say that on our side we will be united and we want 
a few votes on the Democratie side, I appeal confidently to the 
patriotism and to the love of the southern Members of Con- 
gress to make this tribute to Abraham Lincoln the most beau- 
tiful monument constructed to the memory of any man any- 
where in the world. [Applause.] 

If you do not do it, your tribute to Abraham Lincoln, fre- 
quently repeated here, is mere lip service. I think we can 
afford to pay to Lincoln this tribute. I think we can afford 
to give to his memory the finest monumental structure which 
can be erected; and if the architects could find something else 
which would make it more beautiful than they now plan, I 
should favor it. Abraham Lincoln, tall, ungainly, homely, ugly, 
his heart and his memory, his deeds and his love, deserve to 
have as their monument the beauty of the ages—something in 
direct contrast with his face but along the lines of his heart. 
{Applause.] Let us make it the conspicuous thing in all the 
land, our tribute to the great lover of mankind, Abraham 
Lincoln. [Applause.] 

Mr FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that what I shall 
call the attention of the House to at this time should occur upon 
a memorial to the great Lincoln, but I do not know of a better 
occasion to attract the attention of Members of this House who 
are at least inclined in some measure to protect the Treasury in 
this country from the system recently grown up in awarding con- 
tracts by the Government. 

In the first place, upon this particular memorial there was an 
award of a contract to the Yule Granite Co., of Colorado, which 
entailed an additional cost upon this memorial of $111,000 to 
start with. That amount of money was practically thrown to 
the four winds of the earth. I have heard gentlemen say here 
that this will be an enduring memorial to the great Lincoln. I 
am afraid that before many years elapse somebody will come 
into Congress to get an appropriation for the repair of this great 
memorial. The one great public building in the United States 
in which Yule marble has been used is the Denver (Colo.) post 
office, and I have been reliably informed that since the exposure 
of the marble to the atmospherical conditions the face of that 
magnificent building in Denver is cracked from top to bottom. 
It is an inferior marble to the marble that was in direct compe- 
tition with this, to wit, the Amaicolola marble of Georgia. 

Now, I have not got any marble industry in my district, and 
I am not speaking from a mercenary standpoint. I heard the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] this morning paying a 
great tribute on this floor to this Fine Arts Commission. If I 
had my way, I would abolish the Fine Arts Commission in two 
minutes, and I have introduced a bill to do it. It is a menace 
to economy, instead of a help, in the erection of buildings in this 
beautiful city. For instance, take the post-oflice building over 
here. Former Secretary MacVeagh, in awarding a contract for 
that building, threw away $56,000 of the public money. When 
it came down to the last analysis of his reason for throwing that 
money away he told me that there was a slight difference in the 
color between the granite used in the post-office building and the 
granite used in the Union Station. I replied: “ Mr. Secretary, 
do you think that anyone after five years could tell the difference 
in the color of the stone used in the two buildings, whether it 
was built of Georgia or Vermont granite?” He had to admit 
that that was true. And yet this Fine Arts Commission, with 
absolute power to act, caring not a picayune about the condition 
of the Treasury or the cost involved, goes around here and 
recommends a certain sort of material and is backed up by the 
hifalutin experts that spend the people’s money like water. 
I am not going to vote for the increase asked for, because it is 
an inexcusable extravagance. I admit that I regret to do it, but 
we are relying upon Col. Harts in this matter. He is a practical 
man; he is in charge; and he says that the memorial can be 
completed within the $2,000,000 appropriation; that it will not 
impair the beauty or the permanency of this memorial if it 
should be completed within the appropriation. 

Mr. CANNON Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Col. Harts is one of the most ardent advocates 
of this appropriation that there is. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Yes; he is, like all experts, in favor of any- 
thing that will conform to his personal views and that will 
take money out of the Federal Treasury and increase the bur- 
dens of the people of this country. I am not surprised at Col. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Byrrns of Tennessee). The 
time of the gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

[Mr. Howard had leave to extend his remarks.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that my heart 
was ever more engaged in any enterprise undertaken on the 
floor of this House since I have been a Member than it was in 
support of the effort to have this wonderful, beautiful design 
of the Lincoln Memorial adopted. I presume I am as typical a 
southerner as any man who ever served in this House, per- 
haps as any man who ever will serve. My life has been spent 
on the southern border of the Gulf States. I was ardently in 
favor of paying proper tribute to the character and achieve- 
ments of that great southern man, Abraham Lincoln. [Ap- 
plause.] He was a pacificator, although director of a war, and 
whose services to my section of the country would have been 
of incalculable value had he been spared. I worked in season 
and out of season for that design, because I wanted a memorial 
erected in this city so commanding and so magnificent that it 
would harmonize with and exemplify his great character, and 
I think such a design was adopted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am like my friend from Georgia, Mr. 
Howakrp, and these other gentlemen, some of whom are oppos- 
ing and some of whom, like the gentleman from Georgia, do not 
yet know whether they are opposing this appropriation. I was 
always afraid that there would be an appeal for more money. 
I believe that the amount appropriated originally was quite 
adequate to build a magnificent monument, one perhaps that did 
not cost as much as some of the great memorials of the Old 
World, as, for example, that to Victor Emmanuel in Rome, but 
which for beauty, for esthetic value, far exceeds it. 

I was afraid that this appeal would be made, and I ventured 
to suggest to the gentlemen of the commission that every step 
should be taken to guard the expenditures and to avoid the 
necessity for coming back for more money. That has happened 
which I expected, but I do not believe that the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, inveighed against by my friend from Georgia, is 
responsible for this. Those gentlemen are notoriously unsafe 
advisers in matters of detail in the way of busineses and ex- 
penditures. Their minds are so absorbed with the development 
of the esthetic side of these schemes that they scorn to give 
attention to or to recognize the obligation of respecting limits 
in appropriation bills. They are a little difficult to deal with. 
I admire them in their line; they are exceedingly useful there, 
and I would not have the Fine Arts Commission abolished for 
any consideration. I think it is going to have a very great and 
useful part in the development of the beauty of the Capital City 
of this country, which can not be made too beautiful for my taste. 
But as chairman of the Committee on the Library in the last four 
yenrs—now nearly five—I have had some experience with them. 
I find them almost regardless of the obligations of contracts. 
They seem to think it unnecessary to live up to the specifications 
of the law in such matters. Time and time again, as has been 
illustrated down here in the Grant Monument and in the pedi- 
ment that is to go up on the Capitol at this end of the building, 
they have come in and said calmly, “ We must have more time.” 
And, being already committed to the designs, already having 
paid out considerable sums of money on their execution, what 
can we do but accept the terms that they dictate? The trouble 
is that we have not been particular enough ourselves to live 
up to the very letter of the law of appropriations. Of course 
this appropriation will pass. It is impossible to resist the elo- 
quent appeal made by the distinguished and venerable states- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], another southern man, by the 
way, I am proud to say—oh, yes, we made large contributions to 
the civilization of Illinois when we sent Lincoln and Cannon 
there. [Applause.] It is impossible to make an appeal for the 
rrotection of the Treasury which will stand against such elo- 
quence; but, as a rebuke to commissions, as a rebuke to artists 
who have no regard for their obligations, I think we may very 
well withhold the appropriation on this occasion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gatrivan]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it so happens that I was not a 
member of the subcommittee which considered this item in this 
bill, and neither did I have the privilege of being present at the 
meeting of the full committee when the item was considered. I 
had been summoned home on account of a death in my family. 
I have asked for these few minutes to-day particularly to say to 


this House that if I had had the opportunity I would proudly 
have voted for this amendment. [Applause.] I do not like to 
hear so much about the South when a proposition of this sort 
is before the Congress, and neither do I like to hear so much 
eloquence on my side of the aisle coming from distinguished 
Representatives from the Southland, for whom I have the ut- 
most regard and respect, when a monument to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln is being considered; nor do I like to have the 
honesty and character of men like those who comprise this 
commission questioned on this floor. It so happens that the 
distinguished first citizen of my own State—not a member of 
my political party—the present governor, Hon. Samuel W. Me- 
Call, was a member of this commission. I never knew him to 
do a dishonest act. It may be that he will be the next first 
citizen of this land; and as a Representative of the old Bay 
State, despite my loyalty to my own party, I would never hang 
my head if Sam McCall were President of the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Parenthetically, I would 
say that I would like to see that applause just a little stronger 
over on that side of the aisle. [Laughter and loud applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Surely. 

Mr. GORDON. Is the gentleman a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman know anything about 
these extras that he is talking about? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I hope so—probably as much as the gentle- 
man from Ohio ever knows about what he talks about. 
{Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, we are talking about a monument 
to a man who was born 107 years ago last Saturday in a rude 
cabin in Kentucky, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen] 
has told us, destined to complete the work begun by Washington 
and to write his name indelibly on the history of mankind. He 
was born into a poverty that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gorpon] and others who now preach economy can scarcely 
understand, and into conditions that gave little presage of the 
splendid career of patriotism and statesmanship, sacrifice and 
solid worth his lifé accomplished, and if it were not for men 
like Lincoln the gentleman would not be a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States in this day and year. [Applause.] 
Yet we hesitate at two hundred and fifty additional thousand 
dollars to complete a monument to his memory. In my judg- 
ment, thirty millions of dollars would not memorialize what 
Abraham Lincoln accomplished for this, the greatest country 
under the stars! [Applause.] 

Out of a youth full of penury and unremitting toil, amid the 
rude and illiterate conditions of a hard frontier life, the boy 
plucked the rudiments of education. This self-taught back- 
woodsman was the incarnation of the American idea; strong 
and sound in body and mind, his simplicity and sanity, his 
honesty and courage, his humanity and humor, his charity and 
democracy were irresistible in refuting sophistry, unmasking 
falsehood, assailing wrong, and in bringing home to the Ameri- 
can people the vigor and virtue of the basic principles of free 
government. [Applause.] 

His splendid warning to the American people that slave and 
free could not exist together in a government of freemen sank 
into the minds of the North; his declaration that slavery was 
inherently wrong appealed to their hearts and consciences; and 
his masterly series of addresses which led up to his nomination 
and election to the Presidency nerved the free States to meet 
the inevitable struggle which the preservation of the Union 
and the destruction of slavery involved. Abraham Lincoln’s 
splendid patience and tolerance of his foes and critics, his 
invincible optimism and faith in the success of the cause of 
union and freedom, his unbounding charity and unfaltering 
persistence during the dark days of rebellion inspired the hearts 
and strengthened the courage of the Nation and brought victory 
to the Republic. In a large measure his work was done when 
he was stricken by the madman's bullet; the work that was 
done after him showed the lack of his guiding hand and broad 
humanity, and those whom the assassin hoped to help were 
the largest sufferers by his foul deed. 

Lincoln passed into the company of the immortals at his 
death; his fame has broadened with the years into the very cor- 
ners of the earth and is imperishable; his genuine greatness is 
acknowledged and unquestioned in every quarter of the globe; 
and he stands with Washington as one of the two greatest 
figures in the history of the American Republic. Washington 
found his country 13 dependent Colonies and transformed them 
into a federation of free, independent United States; Lincoln 
found the United States a jarring congress of Commonwealths, 
suspicious and intolerant of each other, faithless to the Consti- 
tution, the Declaration of Independence, and the principles of 
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freedom, and when he died he left a united country and a Nation 
of freemen. [Applause.] s 

The Republic to-day all over its broad area honors this maker 
of a Nation, the liberator, Abraham Lincoln; and to-day we 
recall his life and utterances and his fidelity to the high prin- 
ciples of liberty, humanity, equality, and the common brother- 
hood of man—principles that in this age are more honored in 
the breach than the observance. [Great applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I subscribe, as I am sure every- 
one else does, most heartily to the beautiful tribute which was 
paid by our leader to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, but I 
deny that a vote upon this question is any test of either a man’s 
patriotism or of his admiration and reverence for that great 
man. [Applause.] 

I yield to no man in my respect for his memory, but I feel it 
my duty to vote against this proposition. [Applause.] I do not 
think anyone pretends that the memorials we build to our 
national heroes are at all commensurate with their services for 
us. I do not think anyone pretends that the amount of money 
we vote for a memorial measures at all our gratitude. No money 
could measure that. We only decide what is a fair, liberal 
amount to build a memorial. If $2,000,000 had not been thought 
enough, I would gladly have voted originally for any addi- 
tional amount; but when Congress has once fixed it, I do not 
want any Executive authority to try to increase it. Congress 
decided that $2,000,000 would build a beautiful and fitting trib- 
ute to one of our greatest Presidents, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I will not until I get through. I have 
only five minutes—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is plenty of time on the other side 
and the gentleman can have it. 

Mr. GILLETT. If I am given the time, I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. Now, Mr. Speaker, we had every reason 
to expect, at least I expected, when this commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of some of the most distinguished citizens of 
this country, that for once, for once, the executive body would 
carry out the will of Congress. We are constantly criticizing 
here—I believe the Appropriations Committee feel it more than 
others—but we are constantly criticizing the executive tendency 
not to abide by the will of Congress in appropriations. When 
an appropriation is passed for some object the executive depart- 
ments always seem to be striving to exceed the appropriations, 
striving to make some plan by which they can come before us 
and compel us to further what they desire. It is not peculiar 
to this or any administration. I believe the most flagrant in- 
stance of it in Washington is our present Agricultural Depart- 
ment Building. It is an executive tendency and Congress al- 
ways is enraged by it, as we have the right to be. When this 
commission was appointed I thought at last we had a commis- 
sion that would conform to the will of Congress. I appreciate 
what our distinguished ex-Speaker said, and I appreciate the 
delicacy of his position. I venture to say that if he had had 
the running of that commission a beautiful and satisfactory 
memorial would have been built, with all of its accessories, 
within the $2,000,000. Some of my most intimate friends are 
upon this commission and yet I am mortified by their conduct. 
I think from the beginning it was obvious from what our ex- 
Speaker said that there was an expectation that they would 
come before us for an increased appropriation. Now they 
ought to have done one of two things. They ought, as he said, 
to have cut the garment according to the cloth, or they ought 
originally to have come back to Congress and said that they 
could not construct such a memorial as we wished for that 
money and they wanted more, and undoubtedly Congress would 
have given more if necessary, but for them to go on and com- 
mit us to a plan and then come back and claim that they can 
not complete it within the appropriation is most censurable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the gentleman from New York give me 
two or three minutes more? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 80 minutes, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield five minutes additional to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will try not to use all of that time. 
what is the question of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
argue in favor of an unfinished memorial to the greatest 
American? 

Mr. GILLETT. Indeed I do not. 


Now, 


Mr. STAFFORD, That is the proposition before the House 
to-day. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now, that is where the gentleman is mistaken. 
He is a member of the Committee on Appropriations and ought 
to have read the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read every word of them through. 

Mr. GILLETT. Col. Harts stated that under the present ap- 
propriation we can have a finished memorial. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Finished without the steps or terraces 
or—— * 

Mr. GILLETT. The steps were not in the original plan, as 
Mr. Cannon told us. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Les. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have heard that same state- 
ment made several times. It is true, is it not, that Col. Harts 
said that for that amount of money we can have a memorial? 

Mr. GILLETT. He said a finished memorial. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is a great difference 
between simply using the article “a” and using the expression 
“ suitable ” memorial for Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. GILLETT. Will the gentleman read what he said? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me to read what 
he said? I have it here— 

Col. Hants, They are 8 to the steps], however, essential to 
furnish access to the building, which was raised 45 feet above the sur- 
rounding park. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, we all know that is not true. 
We all know they were not in the original plan, and we know we 
do not need steps. We have no steps leading up to the Washing- 
ton Monument, and that is way above the level of the park. You 
can have grading, grass, and walks, but you do not need a vast 
area of masonry. They were not in the original plan. It is very 
natural—architects, of course, are always 

Mr. MANN rose. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I thank you. 

Mr, MANN. I will do the same thing some time. 

Mr. GILLETT. Wait until I finish this—architects are always 
urging extra expenses, and, of course, it is to their self-interest 
to do so. They get a commission of 6 per cent. The architect 
will get $35,000 more if we give this additional appropriation. 
The commission ought not, in my opinion, to allow the architect 
these extras, after they themselves have said they were not 
necessary and adopted a different plan. But I admit there were 
some features of this that are essential, and I condemn this 
commission for omitting these features, 

Electric wiring they did not provide for, or the painting on 
the walls. If it is necessary, they certainly ought to have been 
a part of the original proposition. It was left out for some 
reason or other, apparently because there were not funds 
enough. 

Now, in my opinion, this commission should have done one or 
two things. They should have come back to Congress and asked 
us for an additional appropriation if necessary, or they should 
have changed their plans. Either one or the other would have 
been an honorable and straightforward course, and for one I 
am deeply disappointed and mortified by the action of this com- 
mission, a commission in which I had the greatest confidence, 
for whose members I have the highest personal regard. There 
is no executive encroachment which so provokes me as this cus- 
tom of first getting an appropriation and then coming back to 
Congress and telling them it is necessary to have additional 
funds in order that the project may be completed. And for one, 
even when it is done by these eminent public men, I will not 
condone it by my vote. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time have I, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 14 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. How much has the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FITZGERALD]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest and very great concern to this discussion. 
I am a new Member of this House, but I am not new to the 
memory and traditions of Abraham Lincoln. I have often said 
that the two greatest characters, in my judgment, in this Re- 
public, the two men who wrought more for humanity, the two 
men who left their footprints deepest in the sands of time to be 
witnessed by the coming ages were Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Thomas Jefferson, a child of education and re- 
finement, wrote that solemn and undying truth, so far as this 
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Republic is concerned, that “all men are created equal.” 
Abraham Lincoln, coming from the cabin, in the common ele- 
ments of life, wrought his own destiny, and with his pen put that 
declaration into life and living existence in the law of this 
Republic. 

There may have been, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Firzceratp] stated, some kind of political jackals who are 
willing to rob the grave of a great man in order to get a grab 
into the Treasury. I do not believe it. But let that be as it 
may, I can not cure the past; and the only opportunity that I 
have now left to build a memorial in splendid commemoration 
to one of the great men of our Republic and one of the comets 
that passes along the centuries of ages, to glow among the stars 
and galaxy of life, is to vote for the appropriation for this 
monument. [Applause.] And I shall so vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield a minute to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, coming from the first State 
that called its sons to the colors to defend what they believed 
an invasion of their constitutional rights, the son of a Con- 
federate soldier who followed the sacred stars and bars, loving 
the traditions of the South, yet I represent a people who learned 
with deep sorrow of the murderous hand that struck down the 
great President of these United States when he was called into 
the great beyond. Coming from a people who learned at the 
time of his death, in their daily life, of the great loss they had 
sustained, and coming from a people who are back in the Union 
to-day and want to be united with all parts of the Union [ap- 
plause], I voice my own sentiments and the sentiments of my 
people in saying it will be a privilege and a pleasure to help 
make this Lincoln Memorial such a memorial as it should be, 
the most beautiful we can erect for the man who stood for so 
much in the trying days of the sixties. [Applause.] 

_ Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, it was a most ap- 
propriate thing for a previous Congress to authorize the erec- 
tion at the National Capital of a memorial which would, so far 
as possible, fittingly convey to future generations the great 
service that Abraham Lincoln rendered to his country and to 
humanity. I come from a State nearly evenly divided in popu- 
lation between those who were born in the South and those who 
were born in the North. I believe that I correctly voice the 
sentiment of the people of Oklahoma, regardless of the place of 
birth, when I vote to enlarge the appropriation, hitherto au- 
thorized, for the erection of such monument. The evidence 
before the House is that the appropriation heretofore made is 
not sufficient to properly complete this memorial. So far as Lin- 
coln is concerned, his fame is secure without the erection of this 
monument. We should, however, bear in mind that this memo- 
rial will commemorate the matchless service of one whose name 
shines with greater luster than any other name in the annals of 
American history since the days of Washington. A little over 
a half century ago in this city, the Capital of this great Nation, 
a deed was perpetrated that shocked the civilized world and 
plunged the Nation into mourning. The President of the United 
States, the preserver of the Union, the emancipator of a race, 
lay prostrate in death, the victim of an assassin’s bullet. Thus, 
one of the greatest -haracters in all the world’s history passed 
from the scenes of earthly conflict to his eternal reward. 

Every mark of honor and respect was shown to the martyred 
President. In every possible way the people manifested their 
high appreciation of the services he had rendered the country; 
in every conceivable manner they indicated the irreparable loss 
the Nation had sustained in his death; and by every appro- 
priate means they exhibited their great love and affection for 
‘him and their inexpressible grief and sorrow at his untimely 
and tragic death. 

Appropriate funeral services were held throughout the coun- 

. The remains were brought to the Capitol and placed in 
the Rotunda ; under its great Dome tens of thousands of people, 
with bowed heads, pallid faces, aching hearts, and tear- 
moistened cheeks beheld for the last time the lifeless form of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Fifty-one years have come and gone since Lincoln’s great life 
went out, but Lincoln still lives in the hearts of his countrymen. 
The intervening years have augmented his fame, magnified his 
virtues, and glorified his character. 

To think of Lincoln's career unavoidably reverts our minds to 
that awful cataclysm of civil war that convulsed this country 
from 1861 to 1865. In this mighty conflict the fabric of this 
Government was put to its severest test. Our national structure 
quivered, trembled, and rocked from turret to foundation. Our 


resources were taxed to the verge of exhaustion. Sectional 
strife, hatred, and bitterness swept this country with the force 
and fury of a tornado. For four long years the ominous clouds 
of war hung like a pall over this distracted land—causing the 
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weak to despair, the strong to falter, the brave to fear, and the 
great to weep. 

These were years of doubt, distrust, and fear—yet years of 
sublime faith, of rare fortitude, of superb courage, of great 
heroism, and genuine patriotism. 

War stamped its ‘mpress upon everything. Business, trade, 
co schools, churches, social life—all intermingled and 
blended with the bloody conflict in progress. In every home 
there were badges, tokens, and insignia of warfare. Every 
heart throb of the people—North and South—kept time with 
the martial music that was wafted upon every breeze, 

For more than four long years Abraham Lincoln lived, moved, 
and had his being in this mighty maelstrom of war. The storm 
center of that great cyclone of contending military forces con- 
stantly hung over his head. He battled with its swiftest cur- 
rents, he rode upon its highest billows, and upon his great 
heart, beat its greatest fury. 

Through it all, Lincoln never faltered, never complained, 
never despaired. Supremely conscious of the justness of the 
cause which had been placed in his keeping, he remained serene, 
confident, hopeful, kind, and forgiving. He uttered no harsh 
word against the South, and on the 4th day of March, 1865, 
only a few weeks before he passed away, he stood on the east 
portico of this Capitol, near the spot where we now stand, and 
with perfect trust and candor, said: 


shall have borne Serian and for his widow and his orphans; to do 
all which may achieve an 
ourselves and with all nations. 

Volumes have been written upon the life and public services 
of Abraham Lincoln. Authors, poets, and orators have extolled 
his deeds, recounted his achievements, and exalted his life and 
career. Renowned artists and sculptors have preserved his 
form and features upon canvas and in marble. States and 
municipalities have erected monuments to perpetuate his mem- 
ory. Congress has recently authorized the expenditure of sev- 
eral millions of dollars to erect at the National Capital a mag- 
nificent memorial in his honor. All this is highly commendable. 

Still all such efforts must largely fail. No person, no State, 
no nation, can construct, and no heart can conceive, a statue, a 
monument, a memorial that will give future generations a true 
conception of the service Lincoln rendered humanity. Our coun- 
try is Lincoln's monument. 
aan his immortal Gettysburg speech he expressed the hope 

at— 

This Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom. 

That prayer has been answered. War ceased. Sectional 
strife ended. Peace came. Our country was reunited. We 
became one people—one in thought, one in purpose, one in nspi- 
ration, one in destiny, and one in devotion to the flag. Our 
country had a new birth of freedom. It entered upon a new 
lease of life and power and greatness. When the Civil War 
closed we were a fourth-class power. We have risen to first 
place among the nations of the earth. We have become a great 
world power. In agriculture, in mining, in manufacturing, in 
internal commerce, in means of transportation, in communica- 
tion, in wealth, and resources, we lead all other nations. We 
lead in education, in invention, and in intellectual achievements. 
We have attained great eminence in art, science, and litera- 
ture. Many new States have been added to the Union. The 
flag floats over distant islands of the sea, and the Nation which 
Lincoln preserved is the greatest political power for good in the 
world. 


Our country. with its one hi of free le, with all its 
— lendid institutions that 


i 4 Festes, with all its, 

eae ter cen — 1 and with all its power to 

enlighten, and uplift humanity, this country stands a monu- 

ment to the om, statesmanship, and patriotism of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, 43 years ago, at the other end 
of this Capitol, a great Senator from my State, in a most elo- 
quent and patriotic speech, said, “Let us know one another 
better and we will love one another more.” Since that time the 
wounds of separation have healed, the scars made by the war 
have gone. and a sympathetic and good feeling has come about 
between the sections. As a Nation we are now too great and 
too big for any section of this country to be swayed by bigotry, 
prejudice, or narrowmindedness. 

The people of my State and section respect the appreciation 
that the people of the North have for those leaders and those 
men who followed the fortunes of the North in the trying period 
of this country’s history, the same as I believe the people of the 
North respect the appreciation that the people of the South have 
for the leaders and the men who followed the varied fortunes 
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of the South during that period. The names of Lincoln and 
Davis, Grant and Lee, Jackson and Thomas, reflect glory not on 
the North or the South, but on America, and the time will come 
when monuments to their memory will be found not only in the 
city of Washington but in the cities of both the North and the 
South. And to-day, coming from the very shadow of the home 
of that great patriot, statesman, and soldier, the President of 
the Confederacy, I feel that I breathe the spirit of that just man 
on this question when I look beyond the boundaries of the 
Mason and Dixon line and vote to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. I believe it is what my people would have me do, and 
so I shall. ana appizuse.] 

Mr. MANN. Speaker, I do not 3 whether the gentle- 
man from New Nerd (Mr. Frrzexkarp!] is pressed for time or 
not. I wish he would yield our side 10 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not pressed for time. Does the 
gentleman think he needs any more argument on that side? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I really think that there are so many more 
arguments we can make that we ought to have them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Granam] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to speak 
on this subject to-day; but sitting here, listening to the discus- 
sion, I could not help but feel a powerful inclination to utter a 
nee plea in favor of the adoption of this amendment by this 

rouse. 

I can not agree that this question involves the punishment of 
a commission or the questioning of the wisdom of the act of 
some body of men that have expended or obligated themselves 
to expend a little more money than the original appropriation 
required. I know of scarcely any case in which appropriations 
for any public or private enterprise are outlined and rigidly 
limited and then not exceeded when we wish to accomplish some- 
thing that is good and strong and great. Feeling as I do, I want 
to recall to the Members of this House the fact that this is a 
rare opportunity for us to show the unity and the of 
sentiment that prevails in our midst. Twice it has been my 
privilege in this House to rise and speak for unity and assist 
in the taking of an action that would indicate the possession 
of that sentiment. When a statute that inflicted a penalty upon 
men of the South, passed in the period of heat engendered by 
the war, was under consideration, though a Republican and 
from the North, I raised my voice and championed the passage 
of the act which removed that penalty and enabled distinguished 
people of the South to win back that which was their due. 
[Applause. } 

When the contest was on this floor to compensate the Virginia 
Military Academy for its library that was destroyed in the 
war and for the instruments that perished then I again, - 
cause it was the honest sentiment of my soul, and 
a 1775 ter unity and harmony in my country, raised my voice aa 
said: 

Yes; let us this a ion 
dent to wipe 8 3 sete on . 

Why, the time has passed for these older sentiments. I be- 
lieve this House will almost unanimously say that upon this 
occasion and in memory of this great man, “ We will vote the 
adoption of this amendment.” 

I simply add in conelusion: Recall, if you will, that splendid 
gem of literature that sparkles and glistens like a diamond. The 
Perfect Tribute,” it is called, written about this dead President, 
describing him when about to make and in the deliverance of his 
speech at Gettysburg. He struggled to prepare {t and was dissat- 
isfied because it seemed not to adequately express the kindness of 
his great soul, and when he had uttered it, after the famous ora- 
tion of Edward Everett that was there delivered, he hung his head 
and said, “It is a failure.” Walking the streets of Washington 
a day or two after, a boy ran into him as he went along with head 
bowed and his hands behind his back, and stopping, he said, 
“What is the trouble, my boy?” The boy said, “I wish to find 
a lawyer to write my brother’s will; he is dying.” And—but 
then you know the story that led the President to the bedside of 
the dying Virginian, where, after writing the will for this brave 
Confederate soldier, conversation turned upon the speech deliv- 
ered at Gettysburg, when Lincoln said, sitting there unknown, 
“Oh, it seems to me it was a dismal failure; it was received in 
dead silence.” “Oh, no,” said that dying soldier : “it was a 
great success, and the fact that it was received in perfect silence 
was the perfect tribute to a perfect gem of speech.” [Applause.]} 
“ Oh,” he said, “if our people in the $ Southland could only know 
and feel what that expresses and know the sentiment to be the 


President’s and that it was not only in the great heart of Lin- 
coln but was growing in the whole North and would in time 
completely prevail, this war would cease, and the bitter strife of 
brethren would be stilled.” [Applause.] 
Let us make the silent monument perfect and give it as a per- 
. — tribute to the greatest man of the century in which he 
v 


America! 
Though passing brief the record of thine 
Thou hast a name that passeth all —_ 
On history’s broad page. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 14 minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
four minutes, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I really believe that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] has been playing with 
the House [laughter], an opportunity having been given to gen- 
tlemen to say “ Yea, yea,” and “ Nay, nay.” I think he knew 
that when the time came to vote a very decided majority on his 
side of the House, as I believe, and a very decided majority of 
the minority side would vote for this amendment. 

Having been a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
for 22 years and its chairman for 10 years, I know how strong 
the temptation is to insist that all things should be within the 
limit of cost. I have said, in substance, many times what the 
gentleman has said—not so well as he has said it, however. 

Now, I am not going to apologize or to answer the strictures 
that were made by my colleague upon the committee [Mr. GIL- 
LETT] or by anyone else. I do not feel that I ought to be bound 
and tried and convicted for violating the law, or that his dis- 
tinguished governor, Mr. McCall, ought to be, or that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, then Senator, Mr. Money, now dead, 
ought to be. 

The truth is the law has not been violated, as claimed. That 
is the plain truth. The contract for this monument was let 
within the limit of cost. Is there any proof of that? If it had 
not been let within the limit of cost the accounts would not have 
been audited. There is a last guess about expenditures. 

It is true that in order to use the Colorado Yule marble we 
dispensed with certain things that were in the original proposal. 
That is a thing that I did not approve of at the time, as perhaps 
I have said before to-day. We dispensed with the bronze ceil- 
ing and bronze sereens, and the granite wall about the terrace, 
13 feet on nearly 1,300 feet of terrace. But that was the action 
of the commission, and it was lawful, being such minor modifica- 
tions as the commission had the power and the right to make. 
So that if the gentlemen were in earnest when they heaped 
coals of fire upon the head of my dead Senator, Mr. Cullom, on 
the ex-President, Mr. Taft, and the governor, Mr. McCall, and 
the Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Money, it is apt and proper 
that I should take this much of my short remaining time in 
replying to them. 

Here is the picture that my friend from New York says was 
made and given to him. Yes; and that was not included in the 
contract. The contract extended from this point here so far as 
the steps were concerned. Now, the question is, Will you finish 
this building as it ought to be finished? 

Now, as to the bronze ceiling and the bronze screens. I want 
them to be real bronze and not cement. [Applause.] In the 
fullness of time if, after this great memorial has dwelt in his- 
tory, when all of us have been forgotten except a few great char- 
acters, it should be destroyed by accident or otherwise, I want 
JC (W000 

ng. 

Mr. Speaker, this is about all I want to say about the building. 
It is straight business, and, after all, there is sentiment in it. 

Mr. GORDON. And that is about all there is in it. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, if my friend from Ohio had wisdom ac- 
cording to his interruptions, what a great man he would be. 
[Laughter.] But I will say that sentiment is always to be re- 
garded if it be a good sentiment. 

One day during my service a gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
whose acquaintance I made, came to me with a letter of intro- 
duction. I paid attention to him; we walked about the Capital 
and talked about the city. It was nothing like the city that 
has since grown up. He said, “What a magnificent Capital.” 
“Yes,” I said, “the greatest in the world.” “Oh,” said he, “I 
came with the First Pennsylvania Regiment that came down to 
Washington shortly after Sumter was fired upon. A comrade 
with me walking about the city came to the Capitol, and when 
we saw the beauty and the finish of this Capitol and its archi- 
tecture, the magnificence of the size, my friend said with tears 
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in his eyes, ‘My God, I never realized before what this Govern- 
ment means. I am ready to die for it, and I will die gladly if 
it is necessary to save it.” [Applause.] He did die to save it, 
and he died in a contest on the battle field, as this gentleman 
stated to me. 

It is something in having a great Capitol, the highest grade 
of art, slighting nothing from any standpoint we are able to 
pay for. We ought not to slight work, we ought not to slight 
buildings or memorials. Our wealth is measured by two hun- 
dred billions of dollars. One-third of the world’s wealth is in 
this country, and it has doubled since the census of 1900. I 
think we need not halt about making this expenditure from the 
standpoint of poverty. 

I do not know that I desire to say anything further. I might 
talk about Lincoln, but it is not necessary. It is not necessary 
for this memorial, so far as it is concerned, to write him perma- 
nently in history. It is of more use to the present and coming 
generation; it can be of no use to Lincoln, because, as Stanton 
said when the breath of life left him on the morning he died, 
Ile is with the ages now.” [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Sharkey, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles: 

On January 24, 1916: 

H. R. 820. An act to authorize the county of Bonner, Idaho, to 
construct a bridge across Pend Oreille River; and 

H. R. 775. An act granting the consent of Congress to J. P. 
Jones and others to construct one or more bridges across the 
Chattahoochee River between the counties of Coweta and Car- 
roll, in the State of Georgia. 

On January 26, 1916: 

H. R. 7611. An act authorizing the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Co., a corporation, to construct and operate a bridge, and ap- 
proaches thereto, across what is known as Back River, a part 
of the Savannah River, at a point between Jasper County, S. C., 
and Chatham County, Ga. 

On January 28, 1916: 

H. R. 4716. An act to authorize Dunklin County, Mo., and 
Clay County, Ark., to construct a bridge across St. Francis 
River ; and 

H. R. 6448. An act to authorize Butler and Dunklin Counties, 
Mo., to construct a bridge across St. Francis River. 

On February 7, 1916: 

H. R. 8235. An act to provide for the maintenance of the 
United States Section of the International High Commission. 

On February 10, 1916: 

H. R. 4954. An act directing the Secretary of War to reconvey 
a parcel of land to the Anshe Chesed Congregation, Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

On February 15, 1916: 

II. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis Mr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilán, a 
citizen of Cuba; : 

II. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution making part of the appropria- 
tion, “ Construction and machinery, increase of the Navy,” in 
the naval act approved March 3, 1915, available for the extension 
of building ways and equipment at the navy yards at New York 
and Mare Island, Cal. ; $ 

H. J. Res. 146. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries; 

H. R. 8233. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River, in the State of Ohio; and 

II. R. 9224. An act providing for an increase in number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, we have talked about every- 
thing else but the question before the House. I want to call 
attention to the actual matter that is presented here for consid- 
eration. We are advised by the leader of the majority and by 
the leader of the minority on the Appropriations Committee that 
this additional expenditure ought not to be authorized. From 
the evidence before us it appears that some preceding Congress 
authorized the expenditure of not to exceed $2,000,000 to erect 
a memorial to Abraham Lincoln and donated the site. Some 
yery eminent gentlemen haye been named as members of this 


commission. I suppose, like most commissions, they are mere 
figureheads, and the architects, with a natural desire to increase 
their fees, as they receive 6 per cent on all extras as well as 
the contract price, have proposed to substitute another appro- 
priation for the one made by Congress. The leaders on the 
Appropriations Committee, charged with very grave respousi- 
bility in Government expenditure of the public revenue, have 
told us that this ought not to be done. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I propose to vote with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GILLETT] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITzGERALD] upon this question. 

Of course, this has furnished an opportunity for a number of 
Members here to make speeches to circulate in their districts 
and to parade their patriotism before this House by showing 
their willingness to vote more money out of the Public Treas- 
ury. I would have more respect for their patriotism if. they 
vould come forward and donate some of their own funds to a 
worthy enterprise, rather than make these spread-eagle speeches 
to aid and assist in taking public money out of the Treasury, 
= nas the protests of the leaders on the committee. [Ap- 
plause. 

I suppose a majority of this House will be scared into voting 
for this appropriation, for fear their patriotism or their respect 
for Abraham Lincoln may be called in question. So far as I am 
3 I will vote against it if I am the only one on the 

oor. 

I want to pay my respects to the speeches and to enter my 
protest against the putrid patriotism that is always hauled out 
and paraded on the floor every time somebody wants to make 
a grab out of the Treasury. We are told by the responsible 
men on the committee that the present plans and specifications 
carry out the original intention of the House, and that this 
memorial can be erected within the appropriation and nothing 
will be absent, but that it will be entirely completed. I think 
it is time for this House to assert its dignity and, when it makes 
appropriations for a specific purpose, not to permit some archi- 
tect or contractor to come back and drag more money out of it. 

Why, we are establishing a precedent that will cost the peo- 
ple of this country untold money in the future. It has been 
said time and time again that this memorial can be completed 
as originally planned and authorized, according to the testimony 
by the leaders upon the Appropriation Committee. It is time 
this Congress put its heel upon that sort of thing, and a good 
opportunity would be to do it right now; and I undertake to 
assure you here and now that no man would show any dis- 
respect to Abraham Lincoln or any lack of patriotism by voting 
against this $569,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, have I any time remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
has two minutes remaining and the gentleman from New York 
five. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HILLIARD]. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the people of Denver, whom 
I have the honor to represent, know me to be a modest man, 
and they expect that I shall be properly modest down in Wash- 
ington. Thus far I have not worried this House with any 
utterances of mine, and to-day I should not do so but for the 
fact that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howard] saw fit, 
upon information which he could not verify, to say that the 
most beautiful post-office building in the world, as seen in Den- 
ver, Colo., is cracking from the top to the bottom. [Laughter.] 
I wish to say that that building, constructed of the finest and 
strongest marble that God ever hid in the earth and that man 
ever dug up for his use, is a perfect structure in every par- 
ticular. [Applause.] I know that men who come from other 
States where there is an inferior grade of marble [laughter] 
are jealous of that young giant of the West. The gentleman 
disclaims, as he says, that there is marble in his own district. 
I believe that; but if he were to assert here that there was an 
entire absence of concrete in his district he could provoke a 
wonderful argument. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to say that I 
shall find pleasure in supporting the motion to concur in this 
appropriation. I believe that Abraham Lincoln accomplished 
that which no other man living or dead ever did or ever will; 
that while he was yet walking and on the earth he achieved 
that greatness which only comes to a man of whom no other 
great man is jealous. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, the question now before the House 
is to concur in Senate amendment No. 1 to the urgent deficiency 
bill providing that the limit of cost of the Lincoln Memorial 
shall be increased from $2,000,000 to $2,594,000. I shall vote 
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against it. If I had been a Member of this House. when the 
original appropriation of $2,000,000 was made, IL would. gladly 
have supported the appropriation; but now that the commission 
has not obeyc the original instruction of Congress but are 
wishing to go beyond it to the extent of $594,000 T shall follow 
the recommendation of the honored chairman of the Appropria- 
tion Committee, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD, and will vote to not concur in this Senate amendment. 

Abraham Lincoln needs no marble monument to perpetuate 
his memory in the United States. We honor him because his 
life exemplifies the noblest principle of all, that of service to 
humanity. Mr. Speaker, a man may pile wealth upon wealth 
until the spire of his golden temple will reach the very 
heavens; he may add unto himself power again and again until 
millions will tremble at his very footfall; he may possess the 
gift of prophecy and understand all mysteries and all knowledge 
and yet und that his rainbow is but a momentary thing, and 
that the afterglows are but ashes while we gaze. There is but 
one light that the ages do not dim. It was seen in the burn- 
ing bush which Moses saw upon the Mount of Horeb; it was 
witnessed by the children of Israel in the pillar of cloud by 
day and the pillar of fire by night; it drove away the Stygian 
darkness that enveloped the shepherds as they slept on the 
Judean hills and revealed to them the angelic host singing 
“Peace on earth and good will to men”; and it was none other 
than this light that fired the heart of Abraham Lincoln through 
the long and weary years of fratricidal strife. And to-day 
he is honored not because of the eminent position that he occu- 
pied but because of the spirit of sacrifice that his whole life 
reflected: There is no law that is more universally established 
in God Almighty’s universe than the law of service. Go and ask 
the opening flower why it stands there and it will tell you that 
it stands there to sweeten the breath of man and show upon its 
every penciled leaf the handiwork of God: Go and ask the 
mighty oak that stands by the highway and it will tell you that 
it has stood there for more than a hundred years, and that it 
has spread out its brood branches in order that the flocks of 
the fleld might seek its shade. It will tell you that more than 
once it has received unto its body the lightning’s bolt that would 
else have destroyed. the traveler, and that finally when it falls 
it will fall by the hand of man and go into the ship that makes 
him the master of the seas. 

Go and ask the mountain brook that comes down the side of 
the mountain like a ribbon of silver and it will tell you that it 
was born way up there where it could do no good, and so it 
hurried down, running where it could and leaping where it must, 
but always hurrying down, in order that it might quench the 
thirst of the shepherd’s flock and finally spread out into a 
broad river and bear upon its bosom the commerce of the world. 
And thus, gentlemen of this House, the Master Builder of the 
universe has written upon every flower that blooms, upon every 
raindrop that swells the mighty river, upon every penciled shell 
that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, upon the very stars that 
light the path of the Milky Way, upon all of these He has written 
the universal law of service. [Applause.] And as a Member 
from the South I pay my tribute to the memory of the martyred 
President—the man who served—the kind and noble Lincoln; 
and before I close I want to thank the gentlemen on the other 
side for the tributes they have paid during this debate to the 
memories of Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee [applause], 
because “ of all men who ever carved their names on fame they 
stand alone. Others have won honors. because of their triumphs ; 
they won honors from defeat and made failure glorious [ap- 
plause] ; vanquished they were, yet the victors. To honor virtue 
is to honor them, and to reverence wisdom is to do them rever- 
ence. [Applause] In life they were a model to all who live, 
and in death they left a heritage to all. One such example is 
worth more to earth than all the stained triumphs of 10,000 
Cæsars.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All time has expired, and the 
question i 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from. Illinois that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur in the same, 
and upon that motion the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 257, nays: 84, 
answered “ present ” 4, not voting 89, as follows: 


YEAS—257. 
Abercrombie Anderson Bacharach Britten. 
Adair Ashbrook nhart Browne, Wis. 
Alexander Austin Beakes Browning 
Allen Ayres Britt Bruckner 


Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 
Burke 


Carter, Mass. 


Cary 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chipertield 


Dillon 
Dixon 
Doolittle 
Dowell 


Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 


Esch 
Estopinal 
Evans 


Gallagher 
Gallian 


Farr 


Anthony 
Barchfeld 
Beales 


Bennet 
Blackmon 
Brown, W. Va. 
Burnett 
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enry 
Hughes 


M 
Humphreys, Miss. Neely 
Husten 


Kearns 


Kent 
So the motion to concur was agreed to. 


Gandy Lobeck 
rd Loud 
Garland McAndrews 
lass McArthur 
Glynn McCracken 
Good McCulloch 
Graham McDermott 
Gray, Ind. McFadden 
Gray, N. J McGillicuddy 
Green, Iowa. McKellar 
Greene, McKenzie 
Greene, Vt. McKinley 
Griest McLemore 
Guernsey. Madden 
Hadley Magee 
3 Mann 
aske Mapes 
Ganges Martin 
Hawley Matthews 
Hayden Ma 
Heflin Miller, Del. 
Helgesen Miller, Minn, 
Helvering Miller, Pa. 
Hensley Mondell 
Hernandez Mooney 
Hicks Moore, Pa. 
Hill Moores, 
Hilliard Morgan, La. 
Hinds Morgan Okla, 
Hollingsworth Morin 
Hopwood Morrison 
Howell Moss, Ind. 
Hulbert y 
Hull, Iowa Nelson 
Humphrey, Wash. North 
ae Norton 
goe y 
acoway ogay 
Johnson, Ky. Olney 
Johnson, S. Dak, O'Shaunessy 
Johnson, W. Overmyer 
Keatin: Pais R 
eating ý e 
Parker: N. J. 
Kennedy, Iowa Peters 
Kennedy, R. I. Phelan 
Kettner Platt 
Key, Ohio Porter 
Kin, Pratt. 
Kinkaid Ragsdale 
Kono: Rainey 
Kreider Raker 
Lafean Ramse 
La Follette Randall 
Lazaro Rauch 
Lehlbach Ren 
Lesher Reilly 
Lever Ricketts 
Lieb. Riordan 
Linthicum Roberts, Mass. 
Lloyd Roberts, Ney. 
NAYS—S4. 
Crisp Huddleston 
Dent ull, Tenn. 
Dies Jones 
Doughton Kincheioe 
Kitchin 
Edwards London 
Ferris McClintic 
Finley Nicholls, S. C. 
Fi d Oldfield 
ood Oliver 
Garner Page, N.C. 
ptr —.— ae 
uin 
rdon ayburn 
Hamlin ouse 
Hastings Rucker 
Helm Saunders 
Holland Sears 
ood Sherwood 
Houston Sims 
oward Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ’’"—4. 
Fields Goodwin, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—89. 
Flynn Kiess, Pa 
Foster Langley 
er * Lee 
Garrett Lenroot 
Gould Lewis 
Gray, Ala Liebel 
Gre Lindbergh 
Griffin ~ Littlepage 
Hamill ft 
Hamilton, Mich. Longworth 
Hamilton, N.Y. McLaughlin 
aher 
Hay Montaz 
ontague 
Hayes Moon 
Heaton Moss, W. Va 
H Mott 


Rodenberg 
Rogers 
Rowe 
Rowland 


Rubey 
Russell, Ohio 
Sabath 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sells 
Shackleford 


Shallenberger 
Shouse 


Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, Minn, 


Steele, Iowa 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Sterling 
Stiness 

Stone 
Sulloway 
Sutherland 
Sweet 


tt 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tillman 
‘Tilson 
Timberiake 


Wheeler 
Williams, T. S. 
Williams, W. E. 
Wilson, Fla. 


Slayden: 

Small 

Smith, Tex. 
an 


Wi 
Young, Tex, 
James 


Pou 

Powers 
Price 
Russell, Mo, 
Sanford 


Whaley 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind. 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. Frecps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Foster with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Russet of Missouri with Mr. DENISON. 
Mr. DoremMus with Mr. James. í 

Mr. Hugues of Georgia with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Huus of Mississippi with Mr. HUSTED, 


. Goopwry of Arkansas with Mr. Famenmp. 
. WHALEY with Mr. Heaton. 

. Casey with-Mr. WIIIIaAs of Ohio. 

„ Brackscon with Mr. ANTHONY. 

. Burxerr with Mr. DANFORTH, 

. Carew with Mr. Brares. 

. CuLtop with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. Davenport with Mr. Brown of West Virginia, 
. Doorimne with Mr. BENNET. 

. Price with Mr. Hamruton of Michigan. 

. Driscott with Mr, CHARLES. 

. FLYNN with Mr. Craco. 

. Greca with Mr. DEMPSEY. 

. GRIFFIN with Mr. Dunn. 

HALL with Mr. Gourp. 

. Hart with Mr. LINDBERGH. 

. Hay with Mr. HAutrox of New York, 

. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 

. GARRETT with Mr. KELLEY. 

. Stour with Mr. Kearns. 

. Lewis with Mr. MUDD. 

. LEBEL with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

. Larrrepace with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
. Maner with Mr. NicHots of Michigan. 

. MonrTacvue with Mr. PARKER of New York. 

. Moon with Mr. Towner. 

. NEELY with Mr. SANFORD. 

. PATTEN with Mr. Powers. 

. Pou with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

. Scurry with Mr. MEEKER. 

. Suertey with Mr. TEMPLE. 

. STEDMAN with Mr. SNYDER. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
. Warson of Virginia with Mr. NOLAN. 

On the vote: 

Mr. Farr (for motion to concur) with Mr. Harby (against). 

Mr. Loneworth (for motion to concur) with Mr. EAGAN 
(against). 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon, a notion to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes on the other amendments. 

The motion was agree’ to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announces the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. Firzceravp, Mr. Baoan, and Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose it is by unanimous consent that the 
Chair named the conferees? I think it ought to be so stated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair by unanimous con- 
sent named the conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Post Office 
appropriation bill. 

CORRECTION IN REPORT. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman withhold that motion 
for just one moment, please? I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to change the figures in a report. 

Mr. MOON. It depends on how long it is going to take you. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the report (No. 183) that is filed on the bill H. R. 6456 
apply to the bill H. R. 10312. There was a mistake in the num- 
ber of the bill that the reports should accompany. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] asks unanimous consent to have a correction 
made on the report filed on the bill mentioned by him. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I do not quite 
understand what the proposition is. Would it not be better if 
the gentleman has a. report that has an erroneous number on 
it to withdraw that and ask leave to file a new report? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Possibly so. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the report on the bill II. R. 6456, with 
leave to refile it with the bill H. R. 10312. : 

Mr. MANN. You do not require leave. : ! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
IMr. Caraway] withdraws his request and asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw the report on the bill H. R. 6456, indicated 
by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Raryey in the chair. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to the phase 
of the bill that refers to the rural carrier or the Rural Mail Sery- 
ice. I hesitate to speak on that theme in the manner in which 
I probably will be compelled to do, since what I say might be 
interpreted to be more of a criticism than an exposition of the 
question. I am one of the Members of the House among a 
great many others that would not criticize any service of the 
Government, no matter what party is in control, if the change 
is either for a justified economy or an efficiency that is unques- 
tioned. The change that is proposed looking to a motorization 
of the rural service, transplanting the horse service, is put on 
these two bases, first, economy, and, second efficiency. If I 
were convinced that both of these or, at least, the last one, was 
subserved, I would not ask for a suspension of the order that 
has gone out. I speak with special reference to the change, 
because it has been ordered in my own home county, and 
affects my own home town, and in addition several other towns 
in every county in the district. And therefore, while I speak 
with special reference to my own community, I want to keep in 
mind the service at large rather than the manner in which it 
affects us. 

In the first place, I do not believe that it will be economy, 
for when T laid the matter before the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General and told him that it could not possibly be made 
effective all the year round simply because the roads of our 
section of the State are not in condition to permit an auto- 
mobile all the year, he said to me, We do not intend to 
continue the service of the automobiles throughout the year, 
including the bad months of the year. We will have the auto- 
mobile during the good months, and then we will have the horse 
carriage during the bad months.“ That means that the man 
who is to be the carrier, the owner of the automobile, will 
also have to have a service at certain times in the year by the 
horse. That would ultimately mean ownership of the auto- 
mobile and also of the other method. I do not believe that 
that assures any economy to start with, but, even if it did, 


the other side, namely, the efficiency, is the serious point 
with me. 5 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
Mr. FESS. I will. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire whether 
you will discuss the question of whether or not the horse could 
cover the road that was laid out for the automobile? As I un- 
derstand it, the automobile has a route of 50 miles, and it was 
the opinion of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General that 
this route could be covered by a horse in any season of the year. 
Or would they have to haye two horses? 

Mr. FESS. They would have to have two horses. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And two carriers for one route? 

Mr. FESS. They would have to have not less than two 
horses, and that would mean that the man who had the route 
in charge would have to have an automobile part of the year 
and at least two horses a certain part of the year, and a very 
uncertain part of the year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would it be possible to cover a 
road of 50 miles with a horse? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think so. I did not get the idea from 
him that one horse would be used as the automobile would have 
to be displaced certain months. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understood he was to cover the 
same route with a horse that he covered with an automobile. 

Mr. FESS. Two horses. One horse could not begin to do it. 
Now, in my district, in my own county, I asked for a statement 
of what the change would work in regard to the number of per- 
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sons that would be served under the new method. I was told 
that there would be several persons greatly inconvenienced. 
Then a Democratic Senator from my State received the infor- 
mation that he made public, and made the statement that in 
my particular county there would be 31 families served that 
are not being served at the present time. 

If nobody was deprived and, on the other hand, more were 
given service, I would be one of the men who would indorse the 
change; but I was not sure about that. Accordingly I sent for 
information, and here I have it definitely and specifically. 
Route A, out of Xenia, Ohio, will leave off 23 families that are 
now served. The numbers are given on each road and each 
way that the carrier travels. Route B will drop, under the new 
plan, 9 families. Route C will drop 12 families. Route D will 
drop 24 families. Route E will drop 6 families. Route F will 
drop 10 families. Route G will drop 11 families, and Route H 
will drop 23 families. A recapitulation of these several routes 
shows that 118 families will be dropped from the 10 routes that 
are now served. = 

I asked in explanation of this whether these persons were 
entirely deprived of the mail service. The answer came. Not 
entirely deprived, but a change is made where some of them 
would have to go a distance of a mile and a half to get their 
mail.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman know how many additional 
families were accommodated? 

Mr. FESS. Thirty-one, as Senator PoMERENE stated the other 
day. 

Mr. MOON. Has the gentleman made an application for a 
revision of those routes? 

Mr. FESS. I have, and I received a promise that an inspector 
will be sent in. 

Mr. MOON. No doubt that will be done. I understand, of 
course, that that is the purpose of the department. These in- 
conveniences must occur on any revision, but it is the intention, 
I understand, to continue to revise until everybody is accom- 
modated. 

Mr. FESS. I know that the chairman of this great com- 
mittee, for whom everybody has the very highest regard and 
esteem, is as absolutely sincere and earnest in having this 
trouble corrected as I am or any other Member of Congress and 
perhaps more so. The only thing that embarrasses me is that 
when we attack a change that ought not to be made we see in 
it what our Democratic colleagues says is not in it, and that 
is I thmk there is some political advantage that is being in- 
nugurated here. I hesitate to say that, but there are some 
things in the change that look very much in that direction. 

For example, here are two routes combined into one. They 
call that a “vacancy,” and the vacancy is not to be filled by 
transfer. The rules of transfer will not permit, they say, to 
use one of the old carriers in the new route. Therefore you 
have produced out of two but one; you have dropped two and 
made a vacancy for somebody who is hardly eligible, a vacancy 
that can not be filled by one of the old route carriers. Past 
service seems to be a disqualification under this plan. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is always fair, and 
I want to be fair with the gentleman. Can he state what is the 
politics of the rural-route carriers who carried the mail hereto- 
fore on the routes? 

Mr. FESS. Two out of Xenia are Democrats. I do not 
know what is the politics of the others. At least one of the 
three out of my own town is a Democrat. 

Mr. COX. If those two are Democrats, the gentleman can 
not see any politics in the reorganization of the two routes. 

Mr. FESS. There might be. They might be put in again. 
But what is to become of the other eight? In this matter I 
had not even inquired into the politics of the men. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is living in dread of what might 
happen in the future. Let us live in the present. 

Mr. FESS. I think there is no one on the floor here who is 
more frank than the gentleman from Indiana, and I think he 
concedes my contention here, that probably that is one of the 
purposes in this rerouting. 

Mr. COX. No; I never could concede that, for this reason: 
That it is bound to hit Democrats as well as Republicans if 
there are any Democrats carrying the mail now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Foulke, of the gentleman’s State, a former 
member of the Civil Service Commission, has made a statement 
that I have in my possession, to the effect that there are 43,716 
rural carriers, and that this plan will really preduce vacancies 


which will eliminate all of those people. This plan opens up to 
the spoils system an army of Government servants on an average 
salary of $1,089—over $43,000,000. Against this serious tendency, 
the Civil Service Commission has protested. Such regulation 
as would discriminate against these old carriers can have but 
one explanation. Now, I think there is not any doubt, I will 
say to my friend from Indiana, that that very fear is in the 
mind, not only of myself, but of himself, only it is not a fear 
in his mind as it is in my mind. The gentleman rather ac- 
cepts it. 

Mr. COX. Has the gentleman any evidence to that effect, or 
is it to him solely a fear that something is going to take place? 

Mr. FESS. I heard the gentleman say some years ago on 
the floor of this House that something like 85 per cent of the 
carriers belong to one party, and that the civil-service law had 
not been observed as it ought to be in spirit; and I take it from 
what he said that there is going to be a change, to right what 
he claimed was a wrong, under.this phase of the reorganization. 
I am putting it as I remember his statement. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman understood me correctly, except 
that it was 95 per cent, as far as the State of Indiana was con- 
cerned. I am a little bit leery and worried for fear that my. 
fear has been delayed too long by the department. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is a very frank statement. There 
has come into my mind the thought that the department, in- 
stead of working for efficiency and economy, as so loudly pro- 
claimed, is working for a policy of motorizing not the routes 
but the carriers. This is what I have charged. If it is true, it 
ga not be justified on the mere assertion of Members of the 

ouse, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I will yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr, GRIEST. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fròm Ohio is recognized for 
four minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentlemen. I wanted the extra time 
simply to finish a statement that I started to make a moment 
ago. If it is efficiency, and we can prove it, I have no further 
contention. But I am sure it can not be that. One hun- 
dred and twenty families inconvenienced is wrong. Any 
change should be for the better—not for the worse. Think 
of compelling a man who wishes to send a parcel or a reg- 
istered letter or a money order to go a mile and a half to 
do it. This is not to be tolerated, if it can be avoided. 
Then, on the other hand, if it is economy, I have some 
contention on that score, for I do not believe that this body 
ought to begin to economize or retrench in the Rural Mail 
Service. It is the service that has the direct relationship of 
the town, the country, and the farmer to the Government, and 
it is the only kind of Government service that the people are 
paying for directly. It is probably the only kind where, as I 
am served, I pay for it—not in the full sense, it is true, because 
it has not been altogether self-supporting. I believe that this 
House—every Member of it, without regard to party—would 
say that we should not economize to the point of making in- 
efficient the services of the mail matter. [Applause.] If econ- 
omy is needed, let us begin it in some other line; but let us not 
in the interest of economy go to the extent of depriving the 
people, the rural community, of efficient mail service in a time 
when they need it most. 


Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. Certainly. 
Mr. MOON. If the department, by doubling the length of 


the route, having one carrier instead of two, cán give as good 
and efficient service to the public as they did when they had 
two, would it not be good policy to do it? 

Mr. FESS. I am rather inclined to say, if the gentleman’s 
premises are correct, that I would agree with him. 

Mr. MOON. That can be done where the roads are good and 
can not be done where the roads are bad. 

Mr. FESS. I think that can be done where the roads are 


Mr. MOON. And in order to do this they must experiment to 
some extent, and I suppose in some cases the experiment does 
not work out well. 

Mr. FESS. It has not worked out well in our section. 

Mr MOON. After having experimented in the economy and 
not accomplished the result, the experiment must go further, in 
order to readjust the routes, on the old basis or some other 
basis, so as to give the people good service. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FESS. I suppose so. 

Mr. MOON. That is all the department is doing. 

Mr. FESS. I think we have gone far enough already to 
prove that it is absolutely impossible to make an efficient service 
with the motors; and therefore, as far as I am concerned, I 
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want to protest against going further than what has already 
been done. Some of our people have already attempted the 
motors before the law would require it, and they simply could 
not do it even on the short route. It has been tried in my dis- 
trict, and my county has good roads. 

Mr. MOON. It may not have worked well in the gentleman’s 
case, but in many cases it has. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say that in my district an old soldier 
had been a rural mail carrier for 11 years. He carried the mail 
every day; never missed a day on account of sickness. He had 
the best record of any carrier in that town. The routes were 
readjusted, and, although, his route was not changed at all, 
another carrier from another route was put on, a young man 
designated to take the place, and the old gentleman was dropped 
entirely from the service. After about two months of experi- 
ment it was discovered that the experiment was a failure, and 
now the old soldier asks to be reinstated. He is told that he 
ean not be reinstated, but a young man who is a Democrat has 
been appointed to succeed him. Does the gentleman think that 
that is in the interest of efficient service? 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

[Mr. Fress had leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. FESS. I herein submit the following resolutions from 
my district: 


1916, the 3 rural routes out of 
tinued ; that such change will make it Cedarville, Ohio 8 rides of our 
patrons to recelve their city and county daily and weekly — until 
nearly 24 hours after a much against the 

sires of the patrons: be 1 


Resolved, 317 — said routes as now planned will not give us the serv- 


ice we had in t he past, as many of our patrons will not be able to 
the mail on their own — — and t the great pment A 12 the 
pecon will not 50880 their mail until late in . — day; and 

er 


Resolved, That the routes as now Prunes will not permit the use of 
obiles over much of the road the winter season, as expe- 
rienced by the present drivers, who —.— not been able to cover their 
routes of 23 es a day by automobiles owing to these conditions. 
Thus the present plan of additional 25 miles or more it makes 
Resolved. That this, tote. heartily ur Sneek i — lege 
.. Reso vors and in 
t our mail distributed through our Peat 
e same satisfactory service we have 


ed in th inl abe tt furth 
oy e zan er 
3 That the Post Office De ent send an tor into this 
section before the 1st of April that conditions be investigated as 
to the feasibility of the pro routes: and be it further 

Resolved, That coples of 
—— Hon. Eaa POMERENE Saa ia 


D. 
en aad ask — 5 Le 
deliv partment, post office toward the relief 
prayed for in 8 etn nl 
Hrn Ton 
President Farmeri Tnstitute. 
J. OLIVER 
girt 3 ‘Institute. 


E. — TERS 
Committee. 


— 


BELLE CENTER, Onto, February 5, 1916. 
Hon. S. D: Fess, x 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: The annual session of the farmers’ institute just held in 
our town unanimously adopted the 3 5 . — 
“Realizing that efficient rural mail 
is without doubt of more value to the —— 
of Government work, we therefore oppose all legislation tending to 


ce as now in eee 


influence in opposing the present plan to 
you in advance for the same, I remain, 


J. M. Licerrr. 


motorize routes, and 
Yours, truly, 


Unpana, On10, January 29, 1916. 

Hon. S. D. FESS. 

Dear Sm: Our grange went on record as being opposed to the bill 
— — the rural mail routes and using motor vehicles instead of 

rse wi 

Our conti roads are impassable for automobiles at this time of 
hd be and they would not be 8 for mail routes. 

ha ve been authorized to ask you to use your influence n the 


I. 
The horse and wagon are giving good satisfaction. 
Yours, truly, 
LSnAL. ] L. H. BARGER, Seeretary. 


T also submit the following petition, signed by 94 Bona fide 
voters in Greene County: 
Hon. 8. . FESS. 


ashington, D. C. 
undersigned residents of Spring Valley and vicinity, 
cally express our 3 of the e 
changes in the rural routes of Greene County. — petition you to 
use pose influence in every iy way = —— © post-office au- 


ties from makin, avi 
ta that such such changes would result in the most 
tion in favor of the r towns and cities 
unities, ese smaller —— 
istricts form the backbone of our pt country, whose 
people boast of a government of the ple, for people, and by the 
people, while we are drifting towar a government’ of of the cities, for 


Ge eek te 5 . EAT oli legislation that fa 
e wi r any policy or on t favors th 
eee and we trust and expect you as a 
representative of our interests to give our request your earnest and 
active support. 
Xenia, ONIO, February 3, 1916. 

Hon. S. D. Fass, 3 9 

DEAR Sm: we, the Ne der of Greene County Pomona Grange, urge 
vou to do all in e vote beg to'o resent rural mail routes as 
they are, and by vote to — er the 3 * 


ery 
efficient and satisfactory, and oe emphatically denounce the pro; — 
lengthening of the Greene County — 1 outs ihe 

C. C. GRAFF, 

ALBERT BURRELL, 
Jos. T. HUTCHISON, 


Per Jos. T. HUTCHISON, 


THE EXCHANGE. BANK, 
Cedarville, Ohio, February 5, 1918. 
S. D. Fess, Esq., 
Representative from Ohio, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We hereby certify that the inclosed petition is an exact 
copy of the original petition that we have ced on file in the office of 
5 A. Hopson; Postmaster General, Post Office Department, Wash- 

on, D. 
S e request your support in this matter, and thanking you for the 
vor. 

Yours, very truly, O. L. Surry, Cashier. 
CEDARVILLE, Onio, February i, 1916. 
S. D. Fress, Esq. 

Representative from Ohio, Washington, D. C. 
viller Ohio, coupectrally enter eur CEGE protert aguinas the NNOTA 

e, O, r ully en our earnest pro a t the pro; al 
change in the Ri Rural — Service as it affects Cedarville. for the 

ow: reaso’ 

First. It will D be detrimental to our town as a trade center, In this 
respect it will affect every business interest as well as our social and 
intellectual interests. 

Second. It will greai 7 — 3 our citizens and business men 
in communicating wich ends and patrons. At present we can reach 
them in an hour or so; under the new it will take at least 24 
hours or more for mail to reach friends within one-half mile of town. 

Thi The proposed will be detrimental to community in- 
terest in every way, ana: so as we cau see, will add nothing in the 


way of economy 22 e "n the service. 
refore we respectfully ask that the ow changing the rural 
delivery eee at Coda 5 2 s —.— 1, rescin 


. —.— 8 the Ex 8 2 L. H. Sullenberger, 

er; H. Hartman, Spb — T. V. Ilir, mason ; 

we & tar, contractor; 8. C. 8 teacher ; Gat 

Morton, teacher; Sen A. Shroades, 8 G. X. 

Winter, clerk; L Parker, teacher; A. G. Eveleth, 
tinner 2 merchant ; 


; K 3 
veterinary; Jacob Slegler, baker; Lero, 


y Allen, teacher; 

C. H. Stormont, farmer; E. Hannabery, auto dealer ; 
Leroy Henderson, farmer; J. M. Willoughby, nt: 
farmer ; S. ell, er; 

H er; Frank S. Bird, dry goods; 


3 Stor, United Peete Appa a ae 
Dallas, 5 F. A. Jurkat, 7 — s ‘0. E. Bradfute, 
farmer; Howard Turnbull, farmer ; ley Townsley, 
student; Burdsell Creswel paper hanger: W. C. Wil- 
liamson, farmer; €. C. Sa sagin M. Crouse, 
merchant; J. W. Ross, janito 28 Stewart phy- 
sidan; E. H. Crow, farmer; T N. Tarbox, pai —— 

Ri st; ‘Andrew Win 
E. Hastings, merchant; Jams 

rmed Presb: Ch 


Befo 
J. W. Johnson, jèweler; W. H. Barber, “farmer; A. z 


Smith, su tendent, Hagar Paj Co.; Karlh Bull, ` 
editor a ublisher ; Eig 1 Veimer, farmer ; aoe 


an 
Wolford, 


rdon, straw r, 
Hagar Paper Co.; Hu ull, rmer; Paul H 
Creswell, farmer; J. Pie „ bricklayer; L. 
Jones, elec! A. decorator; J. G. 


B. Cresw 
McFarland, hardware; W. A. Collins, farmer; H. A. 
McLean, marshal; W. H. Owens, blacksmith: D. B. 
McElwain, farmer; F. = Has 
H. Andrew, — tf and farmer; A. 
contractor: J. B. Mitchell, clerk; W. J. Tarbox, lum- 
Robt. Bird, 1 merchandise; A. ton. 


sley. carpenter ; J. II. Stor- 
mont, farmer; H. Parks Jackson, minister 1 
ee 1 Wm. — — 
esney, en © Cedarville tarry Nagle 
— 1 C. W. Dean, „„ 
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clerk; Frank Owens. painter; W. L. Clemans, real 
estate; Jos. W. Patton, pastor, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; F. B. Turnbull, farmer; W. D. Sterrett, stu- 
dent; Burten McElwain, farmer; J. Lloyd Confarr, 
merchant ; John W. Collins, student; David C. Bradfute, 
student; Paul D. Butcher, farmer; Walter Graham, 
farmer; Chas. Graham, farmer. 


Families who hare heretofore had rural service who are to be left out 
in the motorization of the rural service at Xenia, Ohio. 


ROUTE A. 


McClellan corner 
Soward corner 
Belt retrace 
Zell corner 
North of Sears corner 
North of Watkins corner 
Spring Valley and Centreville Pike 


ROUTE n. 


Retween Hess and Allen corners 
West of Spratts corner 
E Nee 
Immediately east of Bellbrooxk 
Between Burrell and Conklin corner. 


her Snom ðᷣ en et cemeeee—n 3 
ARS te 0 eS ee A A 
Germantown Road 
Beaver Creek Road 


Washington Raad. : — 
Wilmington Pike 
Copsey retrace 
Shane retrace 
Jamestown and Waynesville Road 
St. John Road 
Stone Road 
Near Bookwalter 
Hussey Pike 


ROUTE E. 


Hagler Roa 
Hoop R 


Bradfute Road 
Nath: oT ee ee ET a er eee 
Wilberforce and Clifton Pike 


ROUTE H. 
East and West Road south of Yellow Springs 
Road from Forbis corner to Clifton 
Clifton and Cedarville Pike 


I submit just a very few of the newspaper editorials from 
the newspapers of the district: 
[From the Xenia Gazette.] 
THE RURAL-ROUTE BLUNDER, 


This motorization of the Rural Mail Service looks very much the 
usual style of Democratic blundering in the matter of conducting the 
business of the Government. Instead of being an improvement, the 
loud complaints from those interested show that it promises to be a 


eee step in the matter of rural service of the mails to the 
rmers. 

With executive ability of such Postmaster Generals as John Wanna- 
maker and under the Presidencies of Roosevelt and Taft the vost 
Office Department had arrived at a degree of efficiency that spell 
almost rfection. Now we find a disposition to inaugurate changes 
that instead of being better are promising to be much worse, and to the 
great inconvenience of the people. Thus it has ever been under Demo- 
cratic rule in this country—abolishing competent conditions and intro- 
ducing experiments, which have always proven inefficiency. 

If the Post Office Department wanted to do something for the real 
isapeevenens of the rural mail routes of Greene County, why did it 
not leave the routes as they are, and simply inaugurate the service 
by motors, so as to give more prompt delivery of mail to the farmers, 
with the provision that in bad weather the present vehicles could be 
used instead of the motors. With a little additional pay to tke car- 
riers for the upkeep of the motors, this would have been satisfactory 
all around, instead of upsetting the whole system of rural delivery, 
us has now been done. 


addresse 
highly displeasing to hundreds of people. And, of course, the same 
nonsensical and unreasonable and unsatisfactory condition applies 


As to the saving in expense. as claimed by the department, many 
think there is nothing in it, on account of the increased pay that is 
to be allowed to the motor carriers, but even if a few dollars is saved 
it ERE the expense of discommoding a large class of people. Is this 
W. 


When a great Government undertakes to serve its citizens it is un- 
seemly to attempt to do it in a niggardly manner. That is not the 
reputation which Uncle Sam has always had. But we have fallen 
upon Democratic days, and we suppose we must take our medicine 
until we can make a change. 


{From the Piqua Daily Call.) 


MIAMI COUNTY FARMERS READY TO FIGHT AGAINST MOTOR RUBAL CAR- 
RIERS—ASSERT NEW PLAN WILL BE COMPLETE FAILURE BECAUSE OF 
MUDDY ROADS. 


resent six rural mail 
me motor carriers, 


grea 
1 that time the Post Office Department hopes that the 
farmers will have forgotten about horse-drawn vehicles. 

Here is what United States Senator Warren G. HARDING, of Ohio, 
tas to say on the matter: 

“Apparently,” said he, “a very considerable part of the reorganiza- 
tion of the rural service that is going on is designed for the purpose of 
ousting Republicans and putting Democrats in their places. It never 
will be accomplished without a thorough airing of all of the purposes 
behind the plan.” 

The 13 Ohio Republican Members of the House are starting the ball 
rolling in the lower branch of Congress by drafting a resolution, which 
is now ready for introduction, calling upon the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to investigate the alleged prostitution of 
the rural service to political purpcses. The plan is to spring the reso- 
lution in the House and ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration, and, if that is refused, to force a vote on a motion to take 
th“ resolution up, thus placing Members on record. Several other 
Republican State delegations arc reported to be ready to join Ohio in 
this insurrectionary movement. 

The following resolution, backed by the solid Republican membership 
of Congress from Ohio, has been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Roscon MCCULLOCH, of the sixteenth district : 

“Resolved, That the House instruct the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department to investigate at its earliest convenience 
the el are. and probable results of the proposed motorization of the 
Rural Mail Service.” 
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[From the Cedarville Herald.] 
WILL OPPOSE ANY CHANGE. 


rural 
t plan is certain. So 
CC will be spared to check the change or 
know the reason wh 

If we were to view. the situation raed By political standpoint en oe 
we should that the 1 e nothing to lose and the ai 
ministration power would be held sponsible, and neither the Sr 

will 22 tro iero cuy * sont vie 
ou patrons, pective po views, 
from yoting solidly against the return of the present administration. 

But there is more than NN in this 3 nen —. is the in- 
I Mad wan Base been HEIS “Democrats op declare their 
ea o en who have 0 ocra: 
refusal to TË th ee 


taken 
whether the plan can 3 Anyone 
familiar with 1 — 22 routes is convinced at once that the ee 


ble. 

The business interests here will feel the change keenly if it is allowed 
to ts put in operation. It will mean the diversion of business. belong- 
ing here into other channels. No longer ean the patrons call their local 
merchant and have some article sent on the morning mail. It would, 
under the new vien. * have to be sent the day before 

The interests of all our — — are at stake, poste not particularly Re- 
2 or Democra Democratic administration is nsible 
or the change; it wi be this a tion that will pay the price 

in November, 1916, and tic voters on the three routes are going 
— do their part on that day. 


[From the eras Daily Call.] 
READJUSTING RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 


The Post Office e ap ieg e is —_ = be etting many complaints 
maea 6 of rural mail ro 
the service still further without increasing costs. Tha 
ine rearranging g the routes so as to take in more territory. It will 
hea: 2 problem to meet all the conflicting demands from localities and 
‘ons. 
X When 7 — service first started carriers got only about $300 a year. 
N have become an important vapor High vo political influence, and 
paid about $1,200 a year. they have m furnish their 
own teams or 88 this may not = too m But with the 
fenton of Government jobs to be ants, ee 
a fair and reasonable 


it that it ery 

It must Feng difficult for —.— in an office at Washington 
v4 — ghee teak Perfectly the = ma} — be 5 

route may on ma may com 0 
roads so rough or hilly as pa „ 

No one wants to be at the tail end of a route and unable to get his 
mall until late in the day. Few Se Sana ne thaw Mee te aie 
a route running —.— of some 


confusion. 
ls that ho ought to deliver, "TE lar for n 
ver, 


ig 
15 
d: 
85 
fe 
75 
98 
5 
! 
i 
SE 
sg 


a wonderful and incomparable 


The Troy (Ohio) Daily News of January 13 prints the follow- 
ing under a Washington date line: - 


Charging that the extensive 9 of the rural-route service 
in Ohio, with substitution of mo routes for horse-drawn vehicle 


to-morrow to test against 
The doctor intends to do some 
ers have at last Foara e —— wey 
piacere the es. and ha 


The discovery 
of the way to do this comes just in time to reward deserving Demo- 
crats Just prior to the presidential campaign.” 


[From the Xenia Daily Gazette.] 
WAR DECLARED ON ADMINISTRATION'S POST-OFFICE POLICY. 
WASHINGTON, February 5. 

War has been declared on the administration's — of the Post 
Office Department by nearly a hundred Members of the House. Be- 
fore the administration gets its supply of money for the conduct of the 
department for the next fiscal year, there is pleces to some oratorical 
and political fireworks in Con with set pieces to demonstrate that 
Postmaster General Burleson and aids have failed to maintain the 
Postal Service and have cut down the efficiency of the mails in order to 
e men 1n Congrese Who represent the real “ peepul.” the 

e men n w resen 22 

distri colt 


cts where the agricultural population rom 
ani, thay particu- 


the 
leaders of the movement against the di 
in their demands for a change in nee ce 2 
larly denounce the conduct of the Rural Free 
In their search for means of cu —— — eq igen’ d 


cutting di down 
experts of the administration in the Post Office 


the Rural Free Delivery Service as one of the most available places to 


begin p BE yon co wan apes was decided upon, There were not 
— post rs available to go into the fleld and make a 
survey of the — — „ with a view to 8 so the maps of the 
various — jai brought torth baeri erks erally changing Tk come 
ro g out routes, general! g ngs. It 
ge mal nk leg te CATTI omg g to do. 

Rut since Congress has been in Washington the department has heard 

a different verdict on the reorganization. Members a s ess, bom- 
barded with letters from back home, have ere een epartment, 
demanding to know what has happened to the Rural Servi Farmers 
are writing to their Congressmen, asserting that a can — get their 
mail, that they can not use the parcel post, and that deliveries are un- 


n or are never made. 
A delegation of — tatives descended on the House Post 
Office Committee an notice that the Post Office appropriation 


bill ne be “bitterly peA unless something is done. The committee 


almost imm oe agreed to increase the appropriation for rural-car- 
rier pay boats by the department, by some $5,000,000. A dozen 
—_ cribing what shall be a maximum rural route have been intro- 


„ and there is a good chance that one of them will find its way 
ie the statute books. 


The Democratic administration undertakes to defend itself on 
the steps to motorize the rural carriers, and has chosen Senator 
POMERENE as its mouthpiece in Ohio. I here submit an edito- 
rial from the Xenia Gazette on this defense: 


A BRAVE MAN, 


Senator ATLEB Pomerene is a bold, brave man to come to the relief 
of the Post Office artment in its troubles anent the motorization of 
the rural routes. It is to = feared that the Senator is more brave than 
discreet. for the subject is loaded. 

The Senator says there will be 31 Greene oun families served by 
the new method who were not ee Granting, in the 
absence of knowledge, that this is correct, it — PA be a to 

int out three times that number who have been recei ail at 


Say nothing of the FFT anged and 
whose mail will for years be subject to ps ye 


which would not have cost a cent to install, would not 
have discommoded a single patron, which could have provided 
for the 31 additional families, and which would have effected 
the same saving the department’s osten- 


to 
as it stands and provide for the serving <A auto- 
u 


vehicles of two of the present routes by one carrier. This co have 
been done either by throwing the routes togethe: the carrier 
lay out of service or by providing that he should take one 


not able to ea by means of autovehicle, one of the routes could be 
assigned to a as — 

by means of horse and wagon. In the ease of the afternoon route, 
while the delivery of the merie | mails would be somewhat delayed. 
yet not more so 


carrier returning to ine office he could carry 
mails, thus givin g the afternoon patrons — as good service after all 
Boy 


as those of morning route. 

And it need not have been n to dismiss all of ar present 
earriers, Half of them could and sh have been 88 Herero 
that is to all appearan ice Department's 
pia The motorization of the rural routes is simply = pretext for the 

issal of the old carriers and the appointment of Democrats in their 


places. There is no better excuse for 1 
I here submit a list of persons who will be affected by this 
change in service, 


Loxpox, OHIO, November 2h, 1915. 
Hon. S. D. Fess, M. C. 
Dear Sin: We, the rural carriers of County, met and passed a 
resolution that I should write to you and ask to consider a ques- 
tion of great 5 to all the rural population and of vital im- 


our routes will established. 

We do not think i * is possible to give service with a machine all 
of . on our roads, or even over 25 or 30 
miles, we now have. Some ef the carriers are machines, 
but 1. lay them aside for a part of the winter months. t could 
they do over 50 or more miles? I am one of the moter-cycle boys that 
will have to Se up fa motor 8 the first of the per 

In our talks with a pernees al ne 7 routes * nd that they ars 
not in favor of the 50- service, y know. the — dition of th 
roads. They do not. want any ä ‘That will deprive or — 5 
their mail service in the least, even on this economy of the Post- 
master General. A number of them have offered a culate petitions 
not to have the service changed, knowing that the carrier has enough 
to do now to be eficient, 

Efficiency they want, rather than economy that will delay their 
mail or cause them to go te a crossroad after it. 

We therefore ask you to consider this question (as we know you 
have) and when Congress convenes next month do whatever you 
can to 9 ~ 5 oo. 8. see eee eee problem is 
one of the tions ro up early in the game 

We feel that you are with us on this question and that it will be 

unnecessary to get these petitions out, but, however, if you would Ike 
to have them, we will see to it that the patrons go ahead and send them 
in to you. 

Thanking you in advance for any interest that you may take in this 
e are your supporters and servants of the people on our routes. 


ours, and obliged, 
County RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THe 
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January 25, 1916. 


Hon. S. D. FES 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I was very much pleased to know that ihal are interested in 
the welfare of the rural-route carriers and their patrons. Our county 
is to be motorized April 1. As a carrier of 10 years’ experience, I am 
satisfied that the thing will not work. I am g an auto right now, 
and I find that my route of 22 miles with the many stops one has to 
make is nervous strain enough without any more mileage. I oi in — 1 — 
that Congress will take some action in the matter, and if I 
action of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads correctly, 
they are inclined to help us. 

If not too much trouble, wish you would give me some in t to 
what 8 the action of the committee and Congress relative to 
motor rob 

My wife was a student at Ada when you were there, and for that 
reason I am taking the liberty to write you. 

Respectfully, 


JANUARY 28, 3 


My Dran Friexp: I am glad to have your sores — — — 0} 
to the proposed rural change. The activity started project 
has not only comprehended Ohio but it has . the 2 ta 
whose representatives are oe ring, Bis oe are eas me for what we are 
. 9 at 1 a 11 bien 1 heey . of the oe 
d on esent a resolution whic repa: 
strong presentation We are not going to allow this thing to be dane 
e 
5 Thanking you fór writing ne ue asking to be remembered to my 
friends, including your wife, I 
Yours, very truly, 


Letter from a carrier in the seventh district: 


Hon. S. D. Fess. 
Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sir: Having seen in different 


pers bet dw articles in regard 
to the Rural Mail —.— I take the p thank 


N. to write ya to 


you ho somethin; muag be acm stem this e of false 
economy in the h peaa a B ns in regard ats the rural free 88 
I know enough in tot N- i (having served nine years)—that 


regard 
there is only a good living as it Is, time a man would have to buy 
a machine and the upkeep on a Co mile route he would not make as 
good a living out of it as he does now. 

No examination has been ordered for here, but as it is all around 
us we are living in dread fear that ours will be next. Only living 
with work a week or so ahead makes it — rhe hard with a man who 
has a family to eB and a home only partially paid for. Must lose 
home if I lose my work. Sad p 

The carriers are opposed 
they do not want a change. 


free deliv is the only return tie can see coming back to them. 
In this on of Congress, when the bills that have been introduced 
come up in favor of the oid ers who are giving their best to the 


ce, we want it to know we are giving you our support, and all 
we ask you to 25 to fight for us by using your influence and vote. 
ours, tr 


The following are letters from patrons of the routes, business 
men and farmers: 
CEDARVILLB, OHIO, January 17, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. Fess. 


Dear ConcressMAN: I am inclosing resolutions that were passed 
January 14 and 15 at the recent pierra of the farmers’ institute. I 
do not recall anything so recently that has disturbed the farmers of 
our vicinity so much as the order that came to our tmaster last 
week that the present Rural — Delivery Service will cease to be 
the same on the close of March 3 These resolutions have my hearty 
support, not because I happen js 155 one of the committee but because 
I am a patron of the rural free delivery at the present time and under 
the present 5 I am 53 miles from our post office at the 
present. I will be 22 miles from the post office, as the route G, the 
new route, will come to me. I can call at the office any time I happen 
to be in Cedarville and get my mail, a I often do on account — 
convenience, gei I do not k I would care to go to Xenia to 
mail that I wanted and had not come to the office 
The present route is 27 miles; the new one is 
rrier uses 2 machine to carry his mail when the 
roads are in condition. For three weeks he has not had his —.— 
chine out on the route. I have seen the time it was almost im 
sible to go Ter the route with his horse and wagon, and it o ten 
2 t he can not get through with it under any circumstances. 

How will the motorized routes be able to double the territory that our 

present postman can not do now. 

I think it will be a detriment to our business. After being established 
so long at a given place and now changing your residence, will it not 
be a detriment? I do not see how it will improve the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington; we are having a and efficient system 
and why trade if off for an untried and overburdened one. Ifa chan 
is to be made, why not combine the three present Cedarville routes into 
two 29 70 ae hen we can all get home service. One other thing 
that is h at In the resolutions; some of the nk oa mn ae: tg 
service at b eber homes as now. 1 mention Mr. 0. 
will have to go a mile to get his mail. He also told 255 alae ‘would 
be a number of his neighbors would have to do the same thin 
hope you can in some way intercede to bags the order revoked. I funy 
know that ordinarily the road for you to act upon is on the other 
fellow’s territory, politically grag but the A are — Govern- 
ment and I am Gace: somebody in Washington wi m this sec- 
tion of the country, and an amas you can do will be appreciated by 
your friends. This- copy — the resolutions I am sending you are 
sopted from the origin d I have written them off and also taken 
the Uity to also copy the signatures of the different persons. 

am, yours, truly, 
G. E. Jonx. 


LONDON, Onio, January 22, 1916. 

Hon. S. D, 
Washinaton, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: pug» URA cg gps cline gn ee t three months 

in the year, and being engaged in the automobile business, I feel that 

I am walified to express an opinion on the subject of the rural 1 mall 


carrie 
Tt is sip pater TOE AN car or an . 
ee 14, mon in the —.— over our roads, and the fact 
e trips are to > be tloubled makes it so much the more impossibl fras 

had cars out on ane pes drivers had to run on peer gp 
nearly all the e, an of the time. 

i you will —— to 822 against the proposition, I beg to 
rema 


SER truly, M. L. BURNHAM, Mayor. 
— 


Quincy, OnIO, January 25, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. Fuss, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: We have been reading in the papera the stand you have 
taken in regard to motorizing mall routes and we wish to commend you 
for the stand you have taken. Our business is to deal with the farmers 
from the rural districts, and nearly every man thinks you have taken 
the right stand; the yi figure with the bad roads we have in some places 
they would not get their mail more than three days in the week, and they 
are well satisfied the way the rural routes are at present. gain we 
commend you for the stand you have taken, and we would also urge you 
to vote to submit prohibition to the States, 

Yours, very truly, 
Tre Quincy GRAIN Co., 
Per W. A. NISONGER. 


CEDARVILLE, OHIO, January E, 1916, 
Hon. S. D. Fas: 
Representative of Seventh District. 


Iam 
also president of the Green Count A 
3 of my address and delay of mail would 
be a great — — 1 — 
Very Ny, yours, S. T. BAKER. 
A stanch Republican, who has always supported you. 


Cxbanv ILL, Onio, February 6, 1916. 
Representative Fuss, 
eee D. 0. 
Dnan Sm: In r plan of motorizing the mail 
routes of our county 


o the proposed 
. 7 to be numbered among those who are opposed 
to . a plan. 


Respectfully, yours, HOWARD HARBISON. 


CRDARVILLE, On10, February 5, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. Fess 
Washington, D. C. 
. FRIEND Dr. yen Prov 7. — habe and community we are ver 


nig Be go oncerned about t 1 for rural free deliver er, 
cel that Cedarville b Sot: 1 


fair deal, and I personal 

teens you for registering a peo we meat have motorization, at least 

let one if not more routes go of Cedarville, so we ory Sipe found on the 

omy and our individuality on A eee not wholly wiped out. I 

not presume to suggest remed for you know them by heart. 

I do assure you, however, that this letter voices the sentiment of 

every citizen of Cedarville and all rural free delivery routes connected 

3 and if this order of the Postmaster General is carried out 

our poopie e will to do something to try to correct it. I simply write to 
let yous ow we approve of your course. 

Very truly, yours, Minon I. Mansa. 


PLAIN Crry, Onio, December 8, 1915. 
Hon. S. 8 
de, D. C. 
DEAR bon On December 11 our 


I-was postmaster at ondition for teers 8 — 2 and I think Tam 
"n and veramo 0 

from the present system of the 

* ed este Sorte Seats greatly ae the 2 of a well- 


1.40 p. m. 
in dison and Union Counties means irregular mail ce for the 
farmer, and I do not think the carrier can make the extra mileage for 
the extra compensation allowed. To me that will mean new carriers 

so often, besides many other things wh It looks 


to economize b; on the farmer, 3 Preble 
ones on whom to economize. The Rural 8 
one of the greatest conveniences ae establish for the 
poe ̃ 3 uid be encouraged instead of dis 
The Rural ery Service has been the means of revolu- 
the farm life and poly made things worth while. Now, to have 
‘for the sa’ of a few dol s certainly is nat the ob 
hope . — wilt feel as I do in this ma 
and at once help to K A. a stop to o ‘ostmaster General’s economy 
idea for the hone, farmers nd the well-regulated routes from 
the towns in Madison County. 
Very truly, yours, Cuas, WILSON. 
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Cook, Onio, Norember 30, 1915. 
Hon. S. D. Fess, 
Washington, D. 6. 

Dran Sin: We who are patrons of the rural free delivery are dis- 
satisfied with the changes being made or about to be made in the 
Rural Free Delivery Service. 

Routes are to be lengthened, portions of routes abandoned, which 
we are satisfied will result in an uncertain and limited service. When 
so much is being said and written about keeping people on the farm, 
when we are needing more producers and less consumers, when each 

ear sees an Increasing number leaving the farm for the town and city 

8 of the loneliness of country life, it would seem a poor policy 
to tamper with the Rural Free Delivery Service, which has done so 
much to improve conditions on the farms. 

We are aware it—the rural free dellvery—does not pay its way; 
many valuable institutions do not pay in dollars and cents; yet it 
means much to many who are far removed from the centers of popu- 


on. 

If you will use your influence toward preserving the Rural Free 
Delivery Service in its present sey satisfactory form I am sure it will 
be appreciated by many in your district. 

Yours, respectfully, HOWARD CHENOWETH. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO, January 6, 1916, 


Hon. S. D. Fess, M. C., 
Washington, 

Dean Mr. Fess: Permit a little intrusion on your valued to 
protest to you as a mail patron and ex-postmaster t So- 
called economy as is now being ordered in the rural delivery division 
of the mail service, which is the “goat” of all the so-called would- 
be saving in the postal department. 

Whenever the proposition of money savin 
up it seems to be the idea that it all should be; 
rural re. division, which vitally affects the darmers everywhere. 

Speaking locally of the service here, we have the two heaviest 
routes in this section, and it would tear the service all to pieces to 
tA to combine them into one route, which move would be rank 
oly 


time 
this 


or retrenchment comes 
n and end in the 


with the service here. 
In view of the fact that surrounding counties are to have this so- 


fit condition, 
had all a could do to make it. 
e 


i 
been ordered in the vicinity of Jamestown. It looks to us here like 
the automobile and the rural routes are to be the “goats” of the 
money-making and the money saving of the present administration. 

If it is not out of the way, the writer and many others of your friends 
would like to read of our Congressman making a speech against this 
movement, which so vitally affects the farmers’ welfare, who are en- 
titled to the best of mail service. 

It looks very much like only a cheap way of getting rid of an effi- 
cient force of rural carriers all oyer the country before the coming 
election, and have been informed that hardly any of the present car- 
riers will take the new examination on account of the absurdity of the 
proposition. 

Yours, respectfully, W. W. WILLIAMS. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO, January 1i, 1916. 
Dran Mn. Fess: Yours of the Sth at hand, and pleased to hear that 


. you are active against the changes as proposed by the department in 


ne 5 a is onl dstand play to eliminat 
s proposed economy is only a grandstand play to eliminate a 
lot of good rural carriers, 5 whom Pappen to be Republicans. 

If they must replace them, have them do it with the routes as they 
now are, and not double them, to cripple the whole service, as it now 
is; and now the roads are so bad here that the carriers had to give up 
their machines and go in wagons, temporarily at least. 

I am satisfied that the farmers, regardless of politics, will approve 
of your fight against this change. 


Srnine VALLEY, Onto, December 23, 1915. 
Dr. S. D. Fess, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; According to reports, the post office at Spring Valley is 
to be abolished. 

Such an action is a disgrace to the country and will work many 
hardships and inconveniences. The rural mail routes are to start 
from Xenia and be doubled, from 25 miles to 50 miles, which is so long 
that no carrier can do the work. I trust that goe will prin a pro- 
test against such a measure and exercise every efort possible to prevent 
me action, Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a successful future, 

am, 

Very respectfully, FREMONT Mrans. 
SABINA, OHIO, January 14, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. FESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SIR AXD FRIEND: What I wish to write about is the changing of 
our rural-mail routes—by merging two or three in one and the use of 
auto delivery in the place of old Dobbin.” 

We farmers haye many routes over which it is impossible to go with 
an auto about one-fourth of the year, whereas an old-fashioned mail 
waren can and is being drawn by orse power. 

t is in bad weather that the “old farmer or hayseed ” wants his 
daily mail, because he has time to read it, and it helps to break the 
monotony of rural life. 

Our mail man taught me my first term of school, and he says that 
the carriers do not dare to enter protest, so I shall. This man gets 
$1,200 per year, and if the route was sold to the lowest responsible 
bidder it would not sell for over $800. That sum_ ($1,200) equal 
to the gross income from 100 acres of: land in our Buckeye State. If 
this man did not have some such job, he would be dependent on his 
children or would have the poorhouse staring him in the face. One 
I advantage of the shorter horse route versus the longer auto route 

that it gives employment to many an old man that is unfit for hard 


manual labor. Then it helps to wear out some of our 1,000-pound horses 
that have become very low in price. . 

The proper thing to do Is to keep the salary down to from $800 to 
1,000 for these rural routes and extend them over routes that have some 
irt roads in them, because there are miles and miles of dirt roads in 

the State of Ohio that never can be graveled. 

Advocates of our “new-school code“ say, Gravel the roads.” It 
takes money to make the mare go,“ and we have high taxes in 
Jefferson Township, Greene County, now, where I reside. Our new 
school building, which will cost us $5,500 before it is completed, adds 
to our taxes, as will the additional cost of running it, as it will cost 
nearly as much to haul the pupils to the building as to hire “ girl” 
teachers for the rural or subdistricts. 

I am one of the board members, and we expect lots of dissatisfaction 
when we go to hauling next fall. We have roads over which we must 
haul that are very bad, and it will be a great problem to gravel them 
the way they do nowadays with our road tax. We u to build a 
little strip every year, where the farmer put in one day with the team; 
but now everything goes on the main road to make good autoing. 

Yours, truly, 
J. H. CHITTY. 


YELLOW Srnixds, Onio, January 10, 1916. 
Dr. S. D. Fuss, M. C., N 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Frrenp: Mr. Hackett received an order this morning discon- 
tinuing all rural routes out of Yellow Springs after March 31, 1916. 
The new routes indicate that such of our ruräl-route patrons that will 
be served at all will be served from Xenia, even coming right up to the 
corporation limits, in other places leaving out numbers of patrons on 
good roads that will have no service. The most impractical thing about 
this change is that a greater part of the routes are on some of the 

rest roads and will impassable a part of the winter months. If 
is radical change can even be modified somewhat, can the residents 
of Miami and Cedarville Townships help by sending petitions? Any 
information from you concerning this matter will be gladly received. 
Yours, truly, 
Geo. I. DRAKE. 


i Xexia, On10, January 24, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. Fess: 


I want to voice my prorat against the motorization of the rural route 
in Greene County. The present system is very efficient and the other 
will not be in our case, as our road will be left out entirely. 
Please do all you can against the new system. 
Respectfully, 
Epcar T. BALLARD. 


5 JANUARY 3, 1916, 
Mr. Fess. 

Dran Sin: We are entirely satisfied with the present service on rural 
route and also with the carrier, who is efficient and gives the work the 
best of attention and care, and it would greatly inconvenience us to 
have our mail sent out from Xenia as the station, for the new route 
would be long and it would necessarily be many hours, with the roads in 
good condition, for the mail to reach us after it was received there, 


MARTHA BELL, 


Janxvary 3, 1916. 


Mr. Fess. 


Dran Sin: In regard to the proposed change in rural route service, we 
do seriously object to having our mail detoured by way of Xenia as a 
distributing station, making us receive our mall most any time in the 
day, acco g to the route taken by the carrier. 

ur present system is pour satisfactory and carrier absolutely 
dependable and suits in all as well as anyone could. He is 
pem and efficient, making very few mistakes even in similar names. 
Yhile we are only a mile out of town, it would greatly inconyenience 
us to have a change. 
C. W. ALLEN AND FAMILY, 


Sprine VALLEY, Onio, December 23, 1915, 
To S. D. Fass, 
fellow Springs, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: We understand there is going to be a change made in our 
mail service, increasing the route of the carrier to 50 miles. Our service 
is now good. If it is increased there will be a many days when he 
can’t cover the new route with a motor, which he can at present do with 
a horse. We think if we have our post office chan it will not prove 
satisfactory. The old routes will be restored and 1 result in our 
mail addresses becoming mixed. If you can aid us to keep our mail as 
it is we will surely appreciate it. 


Yours, Jonx Torxer, Jr. 


Sprino VALLEY, OH10, January 6, 1916, 
S. D. Fess, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Drar Sin: I saw in the paper where you were fighting the change in 
rural free delivery. Keep up the good work, for we as farmers are all 
with you, as a change can make it no better. A happy and prosperous 
year to you. 

II. M. THOMAS. 


Spnixd VALLEY, December 25, 1913. 
S. D. Fess, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Dear Sin: We have heard that the rural mail service Is to be 
changed, the routes to be 50 miles long and motorized. This will be 
impractical, because much of the time, on account of bad roads, a 
motor can not be „ and a horse can not travel 560 miles in one day. 

Furthermore, we will recelve mail much later in the day, a decided 
disadvantage; and the office being moved to Xenia is unfair to the 
smaller town. 

If you can use your influence te preserve the route as it is, we win 
certainly appreciate it. 

Henry B. WELLER. 
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Sprine VALLEY, OHIO, December 24, 1915. 


Dr. S. D. Fass, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dnan Sim: I have a matter I would like you to give your influence 
to in regard to the proposed change in rural carrier business. They 
are expecting to take our mail from Spring Valley 3 it from 
Xenia, ae a 50-mile route, you know. I do not the Govern- 
ment will find that practical the year through, and we as subscribers 
having to change our addresses cause some unnecessary delay until 
matters get adjusted. You know that. Then, about the time they get 
adjusted the next administration will change it again, probably, and 
another time. Then, some one is probably left out that now is being 
served. I understand probably 3 or 4 families would be cut out in our 
neighborhood. 

wish, as one of your constituents, you would consider this matter 
in our behalf, and if you see it to our advantage take measures to help 


1 
us it yo will, 
ting this will meet with your approval, I remain, 


y truly, 
PE; y J. F. PUTERBAUGH. 


SPRING VALLEY, OHIO, December 30, 1915.. 
Hon. S. D. Fess: 

You being our Representative from the sixth district, I thought I 
would drop you a line imploring you to not let the change being made 
in our rural free delivery come to pass, as it is very satisfactory to us 
at present and don't believe it can be improved. It is the greatest 
thing the Government ever did for the farmer, and hope you will do 
what you can to have them continued as 3 are at present. We do 
not want our gavay changed from Spring Valley, 


8. K. HAINES. 
DECEMBER 29, 1915. 


8. D. Fess, M. C. 


Dear Sm I am writing 4 as a patron on mail route, which they 
are going to cut me out of receiving my mail at my door and many 
others besides me. I would be very much disappointed to lose the 
ute which has given us such valuable service for the last 14 years. 
N to you as our honorable Member of Congress from this trict 
to do your utmost to prevent this. 

Yours, truly, J. R. McBoer. 


Jaxvanx 14, 1916. 
Mr. S. D. Fass. 


Sm: I live on route. We understand that our mail route is to be 


mail straightened out. Now, then, to think 
we consider it out of place and the way it is to be chan to give 
a man 50 miles for a route. Our roads will average as good in our 
section as any in the State of Ohio. Our carrier has tried by horse 
and by auto; finds it at times almost impossible to get through, and 
we have as good a carrier as the country can afford. And now to be 
changed is out of the question. As to 50 miles for a route; it is out 
of the question, for no man can make it for a portion of the year. For 
the amount of mail to be distributed; and the houses will average no 
more than a third of a mile apart, with two to five members to a family, 
and generally all to receive mail. For this reason, a man can no more 
. distribute his mall, let alone handling his machine and watch the 
road. 

We hope you will help us to keep our present route and carrier as 
it now is. We would like to hear from you at once about this. What 
you think of the matter. 

Yours, truly, W. N. ROHRBAUGH, 


Xenia, OHIO, February 6, 1916. 


Hon. S. D. Fuss, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Docron Fuss: I have just read in the Rural Free Delivery 
News of February 5 your very able defense before the House Post Office 
Committee of the present eficient service rendered by rural carriers 
in our con onal district, and in particular that of Greene County ; 
and take t means to personally thank you for championing a cause 
so near the hearts of rural patrons and carriers. 

We pronapiy have as average roads as any section in Ohio, 
but to serve all the people we must traverse all the roads both good and 
bad, of which the latter we will have in many years to come; and had 
an inspector gone over any of Greene County routes during the 
month, it would be many moons before we would again hear of doub! 
routes for motor service. 

Under present system it requires an average of two hours’Sflice work 
daily for each carrier. Double the work means double the time in 
office with a bulk of mall, we believe, beyond the ability of a car- 
rier to handle efficiently, no matter what means used for transporta- 
tion, as has been proven wherever motor routes of 50 to 60 miles have 
been installed. 

I am, most respectfully, 


— 


CEDARVILLE, Onio, February 8, 1916. 


The Hon. 8. D. Fess, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fess: We are writing you in regard to the change in our 
rural free-delivery routes. We note by the different papers that you 
are opposed to this ange and that you really do not need any urging 
in — 155 to using your Influence against it being made. However, we 
thought you might be interested in hearing from some of your con- 
stituents in regard to the matter. We are very much opposed to this 
change, for we feel sure it will prove to be a hindrance rather than a 
help to the community in general: 

e are inclosing a clipping from the Journal-Republican, which we 
thought you might be able to use to an advantage and which we be- 
lieve expresses very clearly the existing condition in Greene County. 

We congratulate you on the progress you have already made in in- 
terfering with the change in these routes. 


Assuring you that the patrons of your district appreciate stand 
‘ou are tak in this matter and hoping that you will be successful 
preventing this change to take place, we are, 
7 Home CLOTHING Co., 
Per G. H. HARTMAN. 


The clipping referred to in this letter, which follows, shows 
the results of this change: 


MOTOR MAIL ROUTES—GIVEN POKE IN EYE BY WEATHER MAN, PROVING 
PLAN IMPRACTICAL, 
The article g 


and is a sample of what is being recoun in all the 
papers of the country. e Gazette says: 

‘The rural mail carriers have surely been ha an time 

. several instances the roads really have no bottom 

and machines go axle-deep in mud and water. Saturday the boys had 

to be pushed out of ruts one or more M was particu- 


enough time 
Few, if any, of the nine carriers out of the Wilm on 
attempted to make the rounds with a machine. The drivers are either 
using horses of their own or are hiring from the livery stables. Oliver 
Hiatt, driver of route No. 9, which covers the Cuba-Mount Pleasant- 
Villars Cha neighborhoods, tells the Journal-Republican that he has 
been swapping horses in the middle of the 


15 miles a day, and does not overwork either. Others are doing the 
same thing, perhaps, but the automobile is almost out of the question 
on the kind of roads that has prevailed within recent weeks. 


Hon. B. D. 5 Darton, Onio, February 10, 1916. 
Washington, D. C. 
free delivery No. 8 “rg bar 
mail service that is in 


we want our mail from there. 
g we will have your assistance, I am, Lie 
„ „J. Cox. 


Hon. B. D. Fass. Darron, OHIO, February 10, 1916. 


Sm AND FRIEND: I believe it has become the duty of every American 
citizen and voter to take care of himself when we see a foe surrounding 
Fe Se ele Oen ENA tying to trample us ander thelr Sect, #0: T believe 
it is time for us to call for help in the hour of such a disaster as is 
about to befall us all in the mail matter, such as changing our mail 
system, when we have one of the best our Nation has ever experienced. 

e therefore call on our 5 S. D. Fess, for help. We 
earnestly ask you to do your to help us hold our mail service 
and rural routes as they are. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, aad poring waat you have done for 
us and believing what you will do in the future, we remain your sup- 
port at the polls. . 

Yours, E. B. KIETER, 
Central Oommitteeman Beaver Oreek Township, 
County, Ohio. 


YELLOW SPRINGS, Onio, February 13, 1916. 
Dr. S. D. Fuss, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


. Now, if this be 


tes 
specifications of routes out of Xenia, entirely circling our town, desig- 
nating by what route the 9 will receive thelr mail, also one 


if the present order is t in force the con on and inconvenience 


ferred for a time the department can find a more etienl pl: d 
just as 5 as the one they have planned for this county. — 
ours, truly, 
Gro. H. Drake. 
The following letters are from persons outside of my district: 


January 26, 1916. 
Hon. S. D. Fess, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 


05, and 
am now in my fifty-third year. Started at $60 per mon and did 


by careful living, to pay my mo 
I am thrown out by readjustment plan it will surely put me, 
with a great many other carriers, 
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Do not think motor service can be successfully operated, in this 


county at least. Hoping you will give this matter your early and 
careful attention, I beg to remain, 
Your friend, 


— 
* 


West MANCHESTER, Quio, January 12, 1916, 
Hon. S. D. Fess, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. T. 

Dean Sin: A few days ago I noticed an article in the Ohio State 
Journal that Yellow Springs and Cedarville would lose their rural car- 
riers thraugh the motor service. I also noticed that you were going to 
use your influence to prevent it. 

About the Ist of November we had the information that this town 
would lose its rural route and be served from Lewisburg, despite that 
this town has the best railway mail service in the county and Lewis- 
ait about the poorest. We protested to our Representative, but he 
said he was powerless to do anything. 

I am inclosing herewith several copies of front sheet of one of the 
Richmond, Ind., papers, which will give you some idea as to how the 
motor service is succeeding there. his may not interest you, but I 
judged it would be effective ammunition to use just now. 

: Very respectfully, yours, 
R. H. Sinn. 


— 


Newark, ORIO, February 2, 1916. 
Dear Sin: It certainly seems to me that in our part of the State the 
motorizing of the mail routes seems impracticable. Do they expect to 
try and extend it to Licking County? 


You 
wy W. L. Fisk. 


I also submit my statement before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads: 


STATEMENT OF SIMEON D. FESS, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM OHIO. 


Mr. Fess. Gentlemen, T had not intended to take — time of the 
committee, but the situation in my immediate 5 including my own 
town, where I lve, has been so unsatisfactory in the last few weeks, 
and I have been so unable to give any information, not being able to 
get the information, I feel that I ought to lay the matter before the 
committee here, 

Mr. BELL. You have reference to motor service? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. While at home I called upon our postmaster. I 
asked him what the order was in reference to the routes affecting our 
particular county. Ile said he did not have any information at all, 
other than that there was to be an examination, to be held on the 22d. 

Mr. Cox. An examination for what, Doctor? 

Mr. Fess. For the new proposal of the motor routes, displacing the 
present routes. 

* Mr. Griest. You mean an examination for letter carriers? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. Then I called upon the postmaster at Xenia the 
county-seat town of the county, and he told me he was unable to give 
me any information whatever, save that there had been an order issued 
for an examination for the 31st, in reference to the Xenia routes. I 
have been literally besi with letters from yarious points, not only in 
my county, but in my whole district. There is nota county in the dis- 

ct that bas not sent me letters and sent me resolutions, signed by 
citizens of that community, who are patrons to be served. 

Mr. Cox. Will it disturb you if I ask you the area and population and 
the number of routes in your home county? 

Mr. Fess. There are 10 in my home county, 


Mr. Cox. What is the area of that county? 

Mr. Fess. The area—lI could not give you the exact size of the county. 
Mr. Cox. Well, just approximately. 

Mr. Fess. Do you live in the same county, though? 

Mr. Cox. What is the serene? 

Mr. Fess. I think about 31,000. I could not say that definitely. 

Mr. Cox. Largely rural? 

Mr. Fess. Yes; altogether rural in my own home coun 


ty. Š 
_ Mr. Cox. Do you live in the same county in which Xenia is located? 

Mr. Fuss. Yes. I have here one of the many letters to which I re- 
ferred, and this one is from a committee of seven, representing the 

rural carriers of Montgomery and Greene Counties. They axe 
“Owing to the contemplated change in the rural free-dellvery mail 
service, whereby it is proposed to increase the length of rural routes 
from the 3 average of about 26 miles to that of approximately 55 
mites cach per route, and whens it is further gh oe we to increase 
the compensation for such service from the present maximum of $1,200 
per carrier per annum to that of a maximum of $1,800 each per car- 
rler, we, the undersigned committee, representing the rural cartiers 
of Montgomery and Greene Counties, Ohio, believing that compensation 
rovided under the new service is by no means commensurate with the 
abor to be performed, beg to submit the Secombe ying facts—” 

on 


a 
And then I have here the facts set forth in objec to the proposed 
the service by 


change. 

a ‘Phe following is an estimated account 1 
means of motor vehicle for an uninterrupted period of 10 months in 
the year, together with the cost of providing means for serving the 
route usta the other two months of the year, when an uninterrupted 
service could not be performed by means of motor vehicle.” 

Then follows an itemized statement of the cost, and this is signed 
by various members from Dayton and Spring Valley and Xenia. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Have you any complaints from any of the patrons? 

Mr. Fess. Oh, yes; numerous complaints. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the substance of their grievance? 

Mr. Fess. That the mails will not be delivered regularly—can not 
be—for the reason that our roads are in such shape that an automobile 
can not possibly do it. 

Mr. BRITT. t is the condition of your roads? 

Mr. Fess. Our roads, in gencral, are not bad; they are as good as 
they are in any section. 

Mr. Strexenson. Are they dirt roads? 

Mr. Fess. Yes; many of them are dirt roads. 
a resident of my own town, who never mixes in politics, or who is not 
r mischief-maker, but one of our best business men. He, Mr. Hackett, 
s our pos er: 

* Received an order this morning discontinuing all rural routes out of 
Yellow Springs after March 31. The new routes indicate that such of 
our patrons as will be served at all will be served from .Xenia, even 
coming up to our corporate line limits, in other cases leaving out num- 


Here is a letter from 


bers of patrons on good roads having good service. The m im- 
practical thing is that some of the routes are on the . 
and will be impassable during rt of the winter months, f this 
radical change can even be modifled somewhat, would the residents of 
‘Miami and Cedarville Townships help by sending petitions? Any in- 
formation that is poao we would glad to receive.” 

Now, this man not a busybody or a mischief-maker ; he is a citi- 
zen of our town who takes no particular part in politics, but knows 
the county, possibly, as well as any man in the county, 

Mr. BRITT. You think that he is disinterested? 

Mr. Fess. Yes; that is disinterested; and he is the 
the postmaster has in the town. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are they cut out 
mail as regularly as they used to 

Mr. Fess, They are. 

Mr. Rack. Is the service now in effect, Mr. Fess? 

Mr. Fess. No; the new service is to go into effect on March 31, 

ar pele ae eB gl 7 — tell. 

„Iss. No; I should say this: A road scems to be a road to the 
inspector whether it be a dirt road or a macadam road, and the in- 
spector has been required, it seems, by the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General to cut out retraces, so absolutely necessary in making 
me a ee: and here is one of our citizens who will be cut 

Mr. Cox. What per cent of your roads are hard surface? 
> Mr. Fess. I should judge perhaps more than 50 per cent of them. 

ur reads are actually pretty good, many of them. 

Mr. Cox. What is = home town? 

Mr. Fess. Yellow Springs. 

Mr. Fees. Nine miler ars miles 
; . Fine es, anc es from Springfield. Why I ask 
2 come before the committee was this: Not tee cite to tt aay sve 
8 at all to reply to those who wrote me, I enlted at the Post 
He ce Department. I wanted to see the gencral superintendent of all 
t I. I am going to say to this committee what thone who know me 
will know is true. If this proposed change were for the benefit of the 
country at large or the State at large and would be inconvenient to 
Some localities, even my own town, I would not offer the protest, be- 
cause I believe that you have got to serve the larger interest; but I 
can not get any information about this thing. I have a right to know 
T patient Fe, e HE 

v 
the Post Ome gree 15 e a right, and when I Sapper before 


told that I can not sce on and am 
me to comé at another 


2 treatment for a Congressman. who tries to be fair to everybody ; 
Mr. 


strongest friend 
of the opportunity of getting their 


that. is the treatment £. have received. 
‘ou seek out down there or try to find? 


? 
thought h 
this’ inl chaiae, gi e was the proper party to go to, because 
Cox. When were you down there? 
. Fess. I was down there the latter part of last week. 
Mr. STEENERSON, The superintendent of rural delivery ? 


Mr. Fess. Yes. 
id 3 Torte re ATERA office? 
8 Tes. ave s feeling about it, gentlemen: I do not 
think that is the kind of a reception a Caogtessinan should receive in 


one of the departments. 


The CHAIRMAN. Doctor, 
5 or, I think you are right about being entitled to 


heretofore the rule, and perhaps may be —.— up now. 


specifically whether the policy of 
I felt tha ified 3 in tak- 


to submit, which probably gon will not think is fair. 
polition ere to make these changes that has some 


Mr. Cox. I do not think so, Doctor, I think the question is a question 
of better service. 

Mr. Fess. I do not think so, or I should not make this. which I 
think is an honest fight for rights; but the instructions that have been 
sent out make me feel that it is a chance to get out some people and 
put in others. Now, I make that statement to you frankly, as a man 
who is not trying to take any political advantage, and if it is not that, 
why, I can not understand the instructions. 

Mr. Cox. You mean with reference to rural carriers? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. I do not think that can be true, because they are all Demo- 
— s 1 and they are putting them out there under this reor- 

Mr. Frgs. The statement I had prepared was very largely on that 
line, and T had simply done it because I thought the department had 
not been fair to us, and I was calling that particular point to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. This certainly should not be a political service in any 
way. 

Mr. Fess. I know it should not. 

The CHateman. Doctor, while you are on the floor, I want to ask you 
this: Is it your opinion that where the department can change a route 
or double a route, or make any alteration that it deems to the public 
interest and still give as cffective service as theretofore, that you 
object to the change? 

r. Fess. No; I would not. I make that statement frankly. I would 
not object to a change if I though that the department was getting as 
efficient service and as economical service by making the change. do 
not think I would be justized in doing it, and I would not do it; but 
all the evidence that comes to me from the information that I have 
sought is on the other side; that it will not be as efficient, and it cer- 
tainly can not be as efficient, in my 8 

Mr. BELL. And that it is not as eflicient where it has been tried? 

Mr. Fess. No; it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the remedy for all this? 

A AORE I would leave the routes as they are in my district, very 

eci 5 

The Ciaran. You would suggest that N mr it should be 
left that way, or would you leave it to the discretion of the department? 

Mr. Fess, From td e with the department, I do not think 
it should be left to the discretion of the department, 
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The CHAIRMAN. But, as a matter of public Policy, do you not think 
it would be unwise for Congress to n to designate the routes that 
should remain and those that should be changed? 
. Mr. Fess. Mr. Chairman, if there is no partisan advantage being 
éeizedl upon—that is the only thing I am fearing now—if there is no 
advantage of that sort being sought, I would say I am willing to leave 
it to the administrative officers; but I can not understand why all of 
our Democratic postmasters in my county have had instructions on the 
subject mentioned and that the Republican postmaster at Xenia has had 
nothing. That is a little bit suspicious to me. I can not understand 
that. Mr. Chairman, I have written out a statement on what I call 
motorizing the rural carriers instead of the rural routes. T 
§ pee hy ae What is the matter with reading it? We would like 
o have it. 
Ir. Fess. I will read it, if it may be done with the permission of the 
committee, but I will not insist upon eg up your time. 
i a STEENERSON. The committee would like to hear it. I know I 
would, 

Mr. Fess. Shall T, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, I have no objection myself to any length of time you 
want to take up nere. If the committee desires it, go ahead. 

Mr. STEENERSON, It will not take long. > 

Mr. Fess. 1 have called this “ Motorizing the rural carriers.” It 


says: = 

* The department calls it ‘ Motorizing the Rural Service,“ but we pre- 
fer the above caption as a better description of what is actually to take 
place; for if the plans of the Post Office Department are carried out, 
there will not be a single rurai carrier now in the service in Greene 
County left to tell the tale. In other words, the Democratic office 
seekers have at last found a way to pry open the Rural Mail Service 
and have burgled their way into the Rural Service; they are to be 
eligible, after one year, for transfer into the clerk or carrier service of 
post offices or into the Railway Mail Service. The discovery of the way 
to do this comes just in time to reward the deserving Democrats, just 
por to the presidential campaign. The rural carriers of the country 

ave been for some years covered under the protection of the civil- 
service rules, which provide that ‘no person in the classified civil 
service of the United States shall be removed therefrom except for such 
cause as will promote the efficiency of the service. and for reasons given 
in writing,’ and it is provided that the accused is to be furnished with 
n copy of the charges and given opportunity to Tephi but the ingenious 
officials charged with the duty of rewarding deserving Democrats have 
found a way. They have motorized the Rural Service, and the faithful 
and efficient civil ‘servants glide out of their jobs with that smooth 
and imperceptible motion of which only a motor vehicle of a certain de- 
scription is capable. tis a motor route? Is it anything new? Not 
new in the sense that it has been heretofore unknown. There are, and 
haut been for years, thousands of these routes in the United States. 
There are, and have been for several years, two such routes serving 
the patrons of the Xenia post office. It is a new application of the 
term. and a new use to make of motors in connection with rural routes, 
which, by the way, it is claimed does not improve the routes, but in 
reality jeopardizes the service, and, above all, a new method of remoy- 
Jng old carriers which the Post Office Department has found. In order 
to do this, and to make an excuse which will fit the above requirement 
of the civil-service law and rules, and to put l, faithful men who 
are now in the service outside the protection of those rules, the motor 
route has been invented and is being put into service all over the 
country. It has at last reached Greene County, and a civil-service ex- 
amination is to be held at the Xenia post office on January 22 to estab- 
lish a register from which appointments may be made for motor service, 
tri in to go into effect, according to newspaper announcement, on 

pril 1, : 

Mr. Ayres. Is there anything to prevent Republicans from taking 
that civil-service examination as well as the Democrats? 

Mr. Fess. No; nothing to prevent it. There is a way, however, for 
the Republicans to be discriminated against. 

Mr. Ayres. I will ask you another question. Is it not a fact that 80 

r cent of the civil-service employees in the present Government sery- 
ce—fully 80 per cent, and, Laster 85 per cent—are Republicans? 

Mr. Fess. I do not know tha that is true. Eren if it were true, 
one evil does not cure another. 

“ There is entire mystery as to just what the motor service will be 
in Greene County. he adverlisement of the Civil Service Commission 
calls ‘for an examination ‘to fill a vacancy at Jamestown, Osborn, 
Xenia, and other vacancies as they may occur on motor rural routes at 
post offices in the above-named county, at salaries ranging from $1,500 
to $1,800 per annum.’ The examination is to be an open competitive 
examination,’ and as a result an eligible register for the county is to be 
established, from which it is expected that certification will be made for 
filling the vacancies in the positions of carriers on the motor rural 
routes at the post offices above mentioned, namely, Jamestown, Osborn, 
and Nenia, and other yacancies on mctor rural routes at post offices in 
Greene County as they may occur in the future. Nothing is said of 
Cedarville, Yellow Springs, or Spring Valley, which heretofore have been 
the headquarters of several rural routes each. Presumably those routes 
have been dumped down the back arway leaving the rural service of 
Greene County to be conducted from the offices at Xenia, Jamestown, and 
Osborn, with probably some travel into the county from Dayton and 
Spriugtield as at present. Although no announcement has been made as 
to just what these new routes are to be like or how many of them there 
are to be, it is known that the Post Office Department has been working 
on the Greene County 1 some time laying ont entirely new serv- 
ice. The roads have not n traveled over by an inspector as was for- 
merly the practice in making changes in the rural service. That would 
take entirely teo long, and the deserving Democrats would stand some 
chance of starving to death before being able to connect up with their 

bs. But a county map has been used, and the officials have proceeded 
n accordance with the promptings of their inner consciousness, which 
has probably been ample for the purpose. 

“If we may judge by what has happened elsewhere, there are to be 
put into operation in Greene County motor routes covering 50 to 60 
miles each sequins the services of one carrier instead of two, as would 
be required for tha mileage by wagon service. This looks, indeed, like 
good business; but the needs of the service are apparently not the first 
consideration in making these changes. It is the deserving Democrats 
who must be taken care of, and the erring Republicans who must be 
put upon the motor toboggan. In the announcement of the examina- 
tion the Civil Service Commission states that ‘in filling any vacancy the 
department is privile to fill it elther by promotion or through open 
competitive examination ; for the above-named vacancy the department 
has requested the vommission to certify from open competitive examina- 
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tion.“ Ho fair that appear to be. ‘This vacancy,’ says the commis- 
sion, which has added to the mystery of just what is to take place by 
treating of the matter as though the examination were but a routine 
matter to establish a register for making mA ST gS to existing vacan- 
cies, this vacancy is on a route newly established as the result of con- 
solidation of two or more existing routes or of added mileage; and upon 
the establishment of a new route for which the department desires a 
certification of eligibles, it is the commission's practice to hold a new 
examination in order to give all qualified persons an 8 to 
compete. Furthermore, this route has a compensation mate ly greater 
than the compensation of a route allowing the delivery of mail by other 
than motor vehicle, and therefore certification for this vacancy can not 
properly be made from a register established for a materially lower 
compensation, because for the higher compensation there has not been 
competition, as required by law.“ 

“ You see how it is, boys. We regret that we can not promote you, 
as it seems we have the right to do, for the reason that a promotion 
can not be made to a position affording a materially higher compensation. 
Of course this is contrary to the general rule obtaining in the matter 
of promotions, which usually contemplates higher salaries, but you 
must consider the exigencies of the situation. The deserving Democrats 
are out of meat; therefore you can not be promoted, but must lose your 
jobs, much to our regret. The Civil Service Commission is truly sorry 
for the situation, and trusts that you will kindly accept its apologies. 
However, boys, do not feel that all is lost. You still have a chance. 
Your experience in the service onght to, and does, count in your favor 


the rural carriers. The age limit for admission to rural-carrier ex- 
aminations is 55 years. This shuts out many a man- the country over 
who is showing by his daily work that he is still fit. It shuts out three 
of the carriers attached to the Xenia office, and would shut out still 
another one if he were not protected by the law which exempts veterans 
of the Civil War from exclusion on account of age.” 

Mr. FINLEY. You said 10 out of your home county. Do you mean 10 
routes going out of your home town? 

Mr, Fess. Ten going out of Xenia, but only three out of my home 
town of Yellow 

“And stiil another trick which is fatal to every carrier in the service 
is the requirement that the examination be held from 9 a. m., when the 
carriers must be serving their routes. No exception is made in their 
favor, and the eyil intents of thc whole scheme are so apparent that 
it would probably do them no good to get into the examination.” 

Our postmaster, upon my suggestion, asked the department to make 
an exception here. 

Mr. Cox. If there is any politics in the whole proposition, and if you 
have any Democratic rural-route carriers in your county, that would 
equally apply against the Democrats as well as against the Republicans? 

Mr, Fess. And we have a few Democrats. 

Mr. Cox. And they will be shut out, as well as the Republicans? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

Mr. EixLnr. How many railroads are there at Xenia? 

Mr. Fess. Two. 

Mr. FINLEY. Crossing each other? 

Mr. Fess. Yes; one line from Springfield to Cincinnati and one from 
Columbus to Cincinnati. They are the Pan Handle routes. I have 76 
mua os railroad in my district and 162 miles of trolley lines in the 

strict. 

Mr. Fixtey. Do the trolley lines carry any mail? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

“Such is civil-service reform as practiced by the Democratic Party, 
and such is the fulfillment of Democratic pledges of true reform of the 
civil service. But this is not all. Says the examination order: ‘A 
rural carrier after one year's satisfactory service may be transferred 
to the position of clerk or carrier in a first or second class post office, 
railway mail clerk, or other position in the classified service, subject to 
such examination as may be required by the civil-service rules“ There 
you have it. That is the open door. . Democrats, by the 
favor of Democratic officials, enter the motorized rural service, serve 
one year and become eligible to transfer into clerical and carrier posi- 
tions in first and second class post offices, into the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice, and, indeed, into any civil-service position under the Government. 
There is no limit; 1 noncompetitive examination required for 
any position being required. Once in, always in, and always eligible to 
a place. Enter the service as a motor carrier and become eligible for 
transfer to the Customs Service, to the Consular Service, to the de- 
pasineria service—to any service you can procure the influence to 

nsfer you to. Is not the Democratic Party taking care of its own? 
Yes; but at the expense of broken promises and a ruined civil service. 
And what kind of routes are established? What kind of service wilt 
the farmers have? That, as we have said, is still undeveloped. We 
can only guess at it, and apply the experience of other localities. These 
motor routes have not proven satisfactory where tried. There has been 
an uprising wherever they have been put into operation, and in some 
places a return to wagon routes has been made necessary, It is said 
that the makers of the motor-route maps have paid little heed to con- 
ditions which have been met by ‘retraces.’ Experience has shown that 
these ‘retraces’ are highly necessary in order to reach patrons. Ever 
route out of Xenia has several of them. But there 1 be little re- 
tracing’ when it comes to operating motor routes. Consequently, citi- 
zens living on ‘retraces’ had better look out. Numerous other objec- 
tions are being raised against motor routes, one of the chief bangt at 
it will be impossible to serve them in bad weather. ay departing so 
far from the base the inconvenience occasioned by broken bridges or 
similar obstacles which render roads impassable is greatly increased. 
Carriers, haring doable any to 8 can hardly be expected to per- 
form it so well. Length of routes will entail later service on portions 


of the route, ete. And there remains to be said that ple who have 
been accustomed a age sent to Fille, or Y 
a 


ppearances these „mentio: 
service entirely. In fact, the only citizens who will be entirely 
happy with Pras new arrangement are the deserving Democrats; but 
are so few.” 
he Cuamman. Now, Doctor, let me ask you a question. You favor 
retaining the es just as they were? 
Mr. s. I do in my district. 


object 


interpos: Tou would ob to any Democrat 
3 po tt it would’ be possible 


ani 
States by these changes—that it would not be improper to do so, even 
if here cae there some Republican should lose a job. My understand- 
ing, however, is that they are not undertaking to turn them out be- 
“ifr. Fase. Welly T wish T could belleve as you ão 
r. 8. g 8 eve 2 
Mr. Mappew. Is it not a met that that is the Civil Service Commis- 


Aparan 
s < tel 5 8 who will not give any in- 
‘ormation as to w s done and w one. 

Mr, NDALL. Is not that a requirement ot ae Civil Service Com- 


re ag. 18 — hegy it it 1 think i tt is taking advantage of 
t y 8 is thing. and that 


our rural le. My impression is they will not do an 

is why I 28 before. this committee. 

Mr. BRITT, As I understand, Ase com is to any changes which 

gos bs leve 8 to the ce. 
r. 8. $ 

a, Pome And not as a personal matter, unless it injures the 
ce 

Mr. Fess. I repeat that 1f this change were for the interest of the 
Government at large, or the State at large, or the county at large, I 
would not come here and protest in the interest of a particular town in 
which I live. I am not that kind of a fellow. 

ae le Be yor Peg fae = it is generally an unwise policy? 

r. Fess. Yes; tha exactly. 

sha 5 Who would know more about it—the local post- 
masters 

Mr. BELL. I think the Members themselves would know more about it. 

Mr. Fess. I have never had an invitation to a department, and I can 
not get to them when I go there. I might be able to do so if I would sit 
there and wait. 

Mr. Rouse. You stated a while ago that you were not able to 
any information from the and you were not able to see 
. Did you go there more than once? 

r. Fess. No. 

Mr. Rouse. You only went once and he was busy then? 

Mr. Fess. I went once ; got into the office; saw him through the door 
tal with two or three people. I waited for a time. 

Mr. Rovss. For how bg i 

Mr. Fess. Oh, probably for 20 minutes. 

aay: ean re you want to be fair. 

r. Fess. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ros. Do we not all go to see the heads of departments and 

ade enon, Probably you d 
r. Fess. a ou do. 

Mr. Rouse. F- know ey do in law offices, and I think we should be 
fair to heads of departments, and try it again. 

Mr. Fess. How often should I go there 

Mr. Rouss. I go several times. 

Mr. Fess. Well, there is a difference between you and me. I will not 
waste my time. if I can not get to the department, I will stay in my 

Mr. Bearers. Suppose there are other Congressmen inside? 

Mr. Fess. were not any Congressmen inside. 

Mr. Steenerson, Why did you not call on the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General instead of the superintendent of delivery? 

Mr. Fess. I preferred to call on the man who was in charge. 

Mr. Srrrxrnsox. But he has not the authority. 

1 wey mat —.— = would have told me to have gone to the party who 
au 4 
Ri USB. Tho fark in that you G18 not welt Dang 0an 20 find out 


Mr. Ro 

hing. is it not? 
7 Pass . Well, if this committee wants to take that position, it is all 
right. 


Mr. Roose. I know you want to be fair. 

Mr. Fess. If you want to take that position, it is all right. 

Mr. Srwenerson. The practice has ʻ , so far as I am ac- 
quainted with it, for the 13 or 14 years I have been here, to call on the 
chief of the bureau, and he sends for the Superintendent of Rural 
Delivery, or whatever it may be, and then the question is determined 


Mr. Fess. Just let me ask the committee, do you suppose that I 
could get any consideration whatever if I should make an a intment 
with anybody in the department, or is this simply an administrative 
measure that emanates from one of the executive departments, and that 
a Member of Congress or this committee has nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Srrenerson. I desire to say that, so far as I know, the adminis- 
tration of the Rural Devilery ce has not been a political matter, 
and so far as I know it is not a political matter under this administra- 
tion. It is simply a question of policy that they have adopted, which 
turns out to be unwise, and the Congressmen should discuss that with 
the man in charge. My district has not been hit, but if it had been I 
certainly would have taken it up with him. 

Mr. sE. It seems to me, Doctor, in a matter of this importance you 
should be willing to wait more than minutes. 

The CHARMAN. You called on Mr. Wood, did you, Doctor? 

Mr. Fess. Yes; and did not get to see him. 

Mr. Rose. Mr. Wood is a very nice gentleman and a very efficient 
officer, and I am sure he would show you any kind of courtesy, Then, 
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he is a Re can, so of he did ha 
hg ora publican, course not have any political reason 
Mr. about that. 


et hone, Doctor, he will see you. 
the Fourth Assistant Post: 


master General, so he could: call the proper officer up, and I know Mr, 
Wood did not 1 — e you. Te 
Mr. Fess. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
he can express the judgment of the committee that my going to Mr. 
Blakslee would do ony — at all in reference to my situation? . 
The CHAIRMAN. I leve so, Doctor. I could not speak for the com- 
mittee, but personally I believe it would be all right. 
Dine TT. I you should make your case fully known to Mr, 


Mr. Stepnerson. I think that is the trouble with this admini U 
ee have not been enough Congressmen who have poe to en, 
ee. 


Mr. Ayres. Haye the inspectors inspected the contemplated new 


routes? à 
Mr. Fess. Not to my knowledge. I have asked the postmaster at 
ank yon for 


Xenia post office, but he has no information. I want to 
I have perhaps been rather 


being very polite and considerate of me. 

bitter at some * 

Fab eee ee 3 sehen p I —— that it was a 
pe $f ana Py — 2 wever, of motor routes in the State 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Howarp], 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say a few words about the Rural Delivery 
Service. Along in the early fall, about the 1st of September, 
the reorganization of the Rural Delivery Service reached Georgia 
and the motorization of the Rural Service commenced to take 
place. I have given a very close study to this question of rural 
delivery and the use of the automobile in the carrying of the 
rural mails. The trouble about the Rural Delivery Service with 
the motor car instead of the horse-drawn vehicle is this, and 
we must admit it, and I think the Post Office Department will 
admit it: I believe that it is unwise, that it is not economical, to 
attempt to carry the rural mails over roads of such character 
where the motor car can not be used 365 days in the year. I 
do not think it is fair to the people that are being served, and 
I do not think it is fair to the carrier. First, it is not fair to 
the people, and they are the ones we are primarily interested in. 
Rural Delivery Service in my section of the country means per- 
sonal contact with the carrier. If the roads are in such condi- 
tion that in clear and good weather the carrier can use an 
automobile, but in bad weather he is forced to use a horse- 
drawn vehicle, you will find that it is impossible for the patrons 
of the road to know within an hour or an hour and a half when 
the rural carrier will come along, because, of course, there is 
going to be a difference in his schedule. Take a man in the 
country, for instance, that uses the parcel post. He lives 
probably a quarter or a half a mile out of sight of the road the 
route is on. He has to go down in sight at least of the road, 
and he does not know on a given day whether the carrier is 
coming with a motor car or a horse-drawn vehicle. In the event 
he uses a motor car he will get there an hour or an hour and 
a half sooner than if he uses a horse-drawn vehicle. Then, it 
is not fair to the carrier where this can not be done regularly, 
and for this reason, as was suggested by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

The carrier has to maintain a motor car and he has to main- 
tain at least one horse and buggy, and on the days that he can 
not deliver the mafl over the 50-mile route with a motor car 
he has to employ an additional substitute. That is to say, he 
has to maintain a horse and buggy, and he has got to maintain 
the motor car, and in addition to that on the days when he can 
not use the motor car he is obliged to employ a substitute to 
take the other end of the route and serve it. ` 

I ħave an amendment here which I desire to offer at the proper 
place and time when the bill is under consideration, under the 
five-minute rule, which I believe will do much to increase the 
efficiency of the Rural Delivery Service. It is practical, and I 
want to explain it. I will send it to the desk and ask that 
the Clerk read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For of rural 
leave, clerks in 
Deli 


very ce, for the incidental ereof, 000: 
vided, That not to exceed $20,000 t amount hereby a pro- 
riated may be used for the compensation of clerks in charge of rural 


$ further, on and after July 1, 1916, rural 
carriers shall receive a Lrg not exceeding 


2,200 per annum, and 
their maximum salary based on the 


ength of their routes, 
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the time required to serve them, and the number of pieces and weight 


of mail transported: And provided further, That on and after July 1, 
191G, the minimum compensation of rural carriers shall be as follows: 
On routes of 24 miles and over, six times a week, $1,200 per annum, 
payable monthly; on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; 
n routes 20 miles and less than 22 miles,-$1,080; on routes 18 miles 

d less than 20 miles, $960; on routes 16 miles and Jess than 18 miles. 
$840; on routes 14 miles and less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 
miles and less than 14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and less than 
12 miles, $624; on routes § miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on 
routes 6 miles and less than § miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and less 
than G miles, 8480. A rural carrier serving one tri-weekly route shall 
be Reed on the basis for a route one-half the length of the route served 
b im, and a carrier serving two tri-weekly routes shall be paid on 
the basis for a route one-half of the combined length of the two routes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the only change in the pres- 
ent law that that makes is this: I make the minimum salaries 
of the carriers the maximum salaries they receive now. For 
instance, the carrier on the standard route of 24 miles would 
receive $1,200. I think I know something about the practical 
end of this and I will tell you what it is. My experience in 
Congress, and I think it is the experience of practically every 
Member, has been that when a rural delivery route is 24 miles 
long and you have an application from constituents to get addi- 
tional service, you find that in eight instances out of ten there 
will be lodged in the department an adverse report on an exten- 
sion of that service. The reason for that is this: The carrier 
Uns absolutely no incentive to take on an additional amount of 
mileage, because he does not get an additional penny for this 
additional service. The result has been that when this adminis- 
tration went out and through its inspectors commenced to in- 
spect the Rural Delivery Service, it found that hundreds and 
hundreds of families could be served in this country who were 
not being served at their door because of the fact that these 
routes did not lap over to meet the next route and the families 
between the standard routes received no efficient service. Here 
is what this amendment does. If we are going to have the 
parcel post, let us have an effectual parcel post. That is my 
idea about it. Every carrier in the United States to-day has 
absolutely no incentive to increase the Parcel Post Service of 
the country. His pay is not based on what he does. If he 
goes out and takes in a mile or 2 miles more which he can 
serve with a horse-drawn vehicle in certain localities he gets 
no more for it, and, therefore, the carrier, being human, does not 
want to take on an additional burden unless he gets some addi- 
tional compensation. 

And the result is that there are hundreds and hundreds of 
families in this country that are getting no service at all that 
would get service if these rural carriers became real boosters 
for the Government instead of holding back when they reach 
a certain standard pay. Now, this reward is held out, the maxi- 
mum salary that can be obtained. It looks big. It is $2,200 
a year. Suppose a carrier goes out and takes on a mile and a 
half over the 24 miles. He gets in proportion to that mile and 
a half or 2 miles the additional service that he is willing 
to render, about $50 a mile per annum. That is about what 
it will amount to. In other words, if he takes on 25 miles and 
the service justifies it, the department will pay him probably 
between $40 and $50 additional, It is according to the increased 
business the Government gets and it puts it on a business basis 
and it settles for ever and a day this question of rural delivery 
service. I believe as firmly as I believe I am living that there 
is not any carrier in the country who can take one horse and 
cover a route 31 or 32 miles a day and last at it. Ifa carrier 
covers a route of 31 or 32 miles a day he is supposed to have 
two horses and alternate with them and it is an additional ex- 
pense on him and he gets no additional pay. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has made a study of this rural 
carrier service. In my district we have some complaint from 
the carriers in getting vehicles large enough to carry the parcel 
post at times, The complaint is that it piles up and some days 
they have to leave some of their parcel post until the next day. 
Has the gentleman any information about how the carriers take 
care of their mail and parcel post on these long routes? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, the truth of the business is, I think that 
is what brought the department to the automobile service. The 
people see a man coming along with a little piano-box buggy 
just big enough to get both of his feet in and he has no room 
te carry parcel post, and they do not think of using the parcel 
post like they would if they had some equipment for the han- 
dling of extensive parcel-post business. If the carrier got 
in that case in conformity with what he carried in parcel post 
he would go out and be the agent of the Government in induc- 
ing people to use the parcel post, because he would get addi- 
tional pay. I tell you that my solemn judgment is that until 
the carrier is paid in conformity with the service rendered, 


and only in conformity with the service rendered, that the Rural 
Delivery Service will never become as efficient an arm of the 
Government as it should become. Now I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY]. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand the gentleman's position to be 
that as the length of the route is increased the incentive to the 
earrier to work up the parcel post will be increased ac- 
cordingly? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, sir; and not only on the increased 
mileage assumed but along the entire route, 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I do not quite catch the logie of the 
gentleman’s position. I would like for him to explain that. 

Mr. HOWARD. The logie of it is just the same as the logic 
that moves the gentleman from South Carolina to accept one 
side of a law case where the fee in one case is $1,000 and on 
the other side it is $500, and the gentleman has both sides 
offered to him. What would he do? [Laughter.} Now, that 
is in answer to your whole rural-delivery proposition. If you 
will put the carrier’s pay on a basis that he will get pay in 
conformity with the service rendered, there is no question about 
what the carrier will do. He would be a drone in the service if 
he did not go out and try to increase not only his number of 
patrons but increase the mileage, increase the use of the parcel 
post, and build up his route, because of the fact that the re- 
turns to the Government would fix the increase in the pay that 
this carrier would receive; and along that basis this amend- 
ment of mine seeks to remedy the evil that the department is 
trying to correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would you advise the extension of the routes 
beyond what they have been extended in the rearrangement and 
readjustment? 

Mr. HOWARD. You mean beyond 30 miles for horse-drawn 
vehicles and 50 miles for the motor car? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. It would be a question entirely, I will say to 
the gentleman, of the condition of the roads. I think that is 
primarily the consideration to be taken cognizance of in the 
establishment of rural delivery service, and as to the character 
of the vehicle, whether horse drawn or motor driven. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield me 
about five minutes more? 

Mr. MOON. I hardly have it, but I reckon I had better let 
you go along if you will explain the maximum amount you 
want to pay the carrier. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask you just one more question here? 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee for 
the courtesy. I thought the gentleman had seen the answer to it, 
it is so plain. 

Mr. DOWELL. Should not the length of the route depend 
n upon the conditions and circumstances around that 
route? 

Mr. HOWARD. Ido. I think that is true. And I think every 
rural route in the United States has its own individuality ; that 
is to say, I do not think there are any two of them in the coun- 
try which are exactly alike. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And ought not the pay of the carrier 
to be based on the weight of the parcel, whatever the service 
performed? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will tell you what I think about it. I 
think this: That weight, the number of pieces, and distance 
should control the carriers’ pay, and I think that any other 
basis in the world is unfair. And I will tell you another thing, 
gentlemen: The rural carriers have not got any “snap.” They 
go in all sorts of weather, but I do think that $1,200, the maxi- 
mum for a 24-mile route, taking into consideration the sparsely 
settled sections of the country, is pretty good pay for the rural 
carrier, if he serves that route with the horse-drawn equip- 
ment. 

Now, here is what brought about this motor-car service. I 
am going to answer the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
right now. 

Mr. MOON. I will ask you what is the maximum that you 
fix in your amendment? 

Mr. HOWARD. The maximum pay—and I am going to be 
frank with the committee about it, because I hope some gentle- 
men will study the amendment—the minimum pay under 
this amendment would be $2,200. Now, I am willing to say 
that not many carriers in the United States within the next 
year or two would reach that maximum of $2,200 under the 
provisions of that amendment. Why? Because when he got 
over 24 miles, what he received in addition to the maximum pay 


Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
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as now established. would be predicated entirely upon the 
amount of return to the Government; that is to say, if the 
number of patrons increased, if his weight increased, if his 
distance, if the number of pieces of mail increased under this 
amendment, he would get increased pay; but if he carried the 
minimum number of pieces of mail and served the minimum 
number of patrons, on a standard route of 24 miles, he would 
not receive an additional penny. It is purely an administra- 
tive matter, left entirely in the hands of the department, on 
which they act in conformity with the present minimum pay. 
That is the amendment as I intend it. 

Mr. MOON. You think your amendment would not affect 
more than a few carriers? 

Mr. HOWARD. I would not say that it would not affect 
but few eventually. If it did not, it would be a mighty poor 
amendment. And I will say this, that I think it will eventually 
affect thousands of rural carriers in the country, but I do not 
think a great many will ever attain the $2,200 maximum pay 
provided for in this amendment. 

Mr. MOON. The maximum pay now provided is $1,200. 

Mr. HOWARD. Twelve hundred dollars; yes, sir. That is 
the limit under my amendment, unless he takes on additional 
burdens, In that case the Government is reimbursed in addi- 
tional returns in revenue. But this is an incentive. It is the 
reward that is held out, and, as I say, this possibly will take 
25, 26, 27, and in some instances 28 miles, with a horse-drawn 
vehicle, and will do away with these experiments with motor- 
ization of service where it can not be done. Additional mileage 
will, of course, eventually culminate in consolidation, but in 
that case they would be efficient consolidations, for the carriers 
themselves would bring them about in an effort to increase 
their salaries. They would be“ boosters” for Uncle Sam“ and 
his mail service instead of dissatisfied “knockers” of the 
service. 

Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. BEAKES. Can the gentleman explain how the maximum 
of pay can be increased and still reduce the total amount of 
the appropriation? 

Mr. HOWARD. Why, yes; I will tell the gentleman how I 
ean do it. It is very easily done. All the carriers will endeavor 
to take on more mileage to get more pay, and in the thickly 
populated States consolidations will take place that will bal- 
ance the appropriation, and instead of decreasing the effi- 
ciency it would increase the efficiency, for the carrier and 
the patron would be the applicants for the increased service 
and ali would work smoothly and harmoniously, and the poor 
Congressman would quit being cussed every time the depart- 
ment made a change in a rural route; and I did it for the 
‘further reason that I do not want the amendment to be subject 
to a point of order. I wanted it voted on. That is the reason. 
If the gentleman wants to put it up to within a hundred thou- 
sand dollars of what is in the bill, I have no objection; but 
if you will vote for my amendment you find that many of 
the difficult matters heretofore dealt with by your able commit- 
tee will be eliminated from future discussions of the Post Office 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BEAKES. You want to incur a deficiency in that appro- 
priation? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not at all. 

Mr. BEAKES. Then you want a number of rural routes cut 
out? 

Mr. HOWARD. No. The department, in its estimates, esti- 
mated for $4,500,000 less than the committee recommends. 

Mr. BEAKES. Yes. They estimated that on the saving of 
the routes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not go into the reason of it. If you 
want to put it within a hundred thousand dollars: of what the 
committee recommended, I have no objection, for I am the last 
man in this House who would vote to impair the Rural De- 
livery Service. I am endeavoring to increase its usefulness 
and efficiency, and I believe this amendment will do so. I will 
further discuss it under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr, HOWARD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

— „ Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
req 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Ramey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10484, 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 


thereon. 


LEAVE. OF ABSENCE. 

i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. DeNIsoN, for five days, on account of matters pertuin- 
ing to the public business, 

To Mr. PARKER of New York, indefinitely, on account of death 
in his family. 

To Mr. Huemes, indefinitely, on account of the serious illness 
of his son; 

To Mr. rr of Missouri, five days, on account of matters 
pertaining to public business. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. House joint resolution 112, providing for a 
committee to investigate certain matters relating to the matériel 
of the Army and Navy, treating of several things in general 
and nothing in particular, was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, because there was a good deal in it about the 
Navy; but it provides for the appointment of a committee in- 
stead of a commission, and it ought to be referred to the Com- 
— on Rules. Without objection, the change of reference is 
made. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House a until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 16, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
for the service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. 
Doc. No. 692) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. i 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a draft of legislation relating to the extension of the Federal 
building at Grand Rapids, Mich., in order to overcome crowded 
condition of the post-office quarters (H. Doc. No. 698); to the 
cloner gid on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 

nted. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of legislation relative to the post-office building at Pough- 

N. T. (H. Doc. No. 694); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting estimates of deficiencies in appropriations required 
by the Board of Managers, National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, for the services of the fiscal years 1915 and 1916 
(H. Doc. No. 695); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of War sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land at Coronado Heights, Cal., for aviation-school pur- 
poses (H. Doc. No. 696); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of provision and requesting that the same be inserted in 
the next deficiency appropriation bill, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to expend $2,500 from the “ Contingent and miscel- 
laneous expenses, Hydrographie Office; 1916,” for repairing 
building rented by Navy Department (H. Doe. No. 697); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of Clatskanie River, Oreg., from Clats- 
kanie City to the Columbia River (H. Doe. No. 698); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 

8. A letter from the governor of Federal Board, 


Reserve 
second annual report of the Federal Reserve Board 


1916. 


for the period ended December 31, 1915 (H. Doe. No. 442) ; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting a special estimate of appropriation to cover cost of 
repairing bridges, roads, trails, buildings, etc., in National Park 
Reservation, Okla. (H. Doc. No. 699); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War, 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
service of the Panama Canal, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917 (H. Doc. No. 700); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 

- the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 701); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. IGOE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8028) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 196), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3144) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Pend Oreille River, be- 
tween the towns of Metaline and Metaline Falls, in the State of 
Washington, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 197), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8248) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Pend Oreille River, between the towns of Metaline and 
Metaline Falls, Wash., reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 198), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10312) relating to appeals 
and writs of error and costs thereof, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 199), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, from the Committee on War 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8246) to revive 
the right of action under the act of March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L., 
p. 820), reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 200), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 

referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9635) for the relief 
of the estate of Williamson Page, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 194), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8630) for the relief of the 
Farmer's State Bank, of Eureka, Woodford County, III., re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 195), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7416) granting relief to 
Robert J. Shields, reported the same adversely, accompanied by 
re pa (No. 192), which said bill and report were laid on the 

le. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2611) for the relief of 
William T. Roche, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by ts ol (No. 193), which said bill and report were laid on 

e table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 975) granting a pension to Emeline Vanata; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 8 

A bill (H. R. 4907) granting a pension to Michael E. McGrath; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 11531) to amend section 4472 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: A bill (H. R. 11532) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Kingsville, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 11538) to amend section 8 of an 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 11584) authorizing the 
State of Wyoming to select lands in lieu of lands heretofore 
selected by said State under various grants by the United States; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11585) to amend section 2 of 
an act to increase the pensions of widows, etc., approved April 
19, 1908; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11586) providing for com- 
pulsory attendance of witnesses for accused in criminal cases, 
oe and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11537) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Somerset, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11538) to amend section 2 of 
an act to increase the pensions of widows, etc., approved April 
19, 1908 ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11589) for the reduction of 
the rate of postage chargeable on first-class mail matter for 
pe Resa T3 to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11540) to grant rights of 
way over Government lands for reservoir purposes, for the con- 
servation and storage of water to be used by the city of San 
Diego, Cal., and adjacent communities; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11541) to provide for the 
acquirement, by condemnation or otherwise, of four sites for fac- 
tories for the manufacture of munitions and equipment for the 
Army and Navy of the United States; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11542) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to homesteads’; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 11548) to regulate the salaries 
of keepers of lighthouses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11544) to provide for the retirement of 
officers and employees of the Bureau of Lighthouses and the 
Lighthouse Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11545) to amend section 
8 of an act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monepolies, and for other purposes,” 


approved October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HAY: Resolution (H. Res. 140) authorizing index of 
hearings before Committee on Military Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: Resolution (H. Res. 141) authorizing pay- 
ment to C. H. England; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 152) directing the Ways and Means Committee to inquire 
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whether the President and the Senate may negotiate a treaty 
with Colombia modifying or repealing law providing for reve- 
nue without action on the part of the House of Representatives, 
and to report thereon; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11546) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Myron Reynolds; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11547) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edith Butler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11548) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to confer upon Solomon Fish the congressional medal of honor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 11549) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11550) granting an increase of pension 
to Hattie B. Search ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 11551) for the relief of the 
estate of Charles Le Roy, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11552) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary M. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11553) granting 
an increase of pension to Aaron Ready; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11554) granting an increase of pension to 
James T. Inman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11555) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Singer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 115356) granting an 
increase of pension to Miller Hoffman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11557) granting a pension to 
Samuel B. Sheplor ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11558) granting a pension to Dink Sexton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11559) for the relief of Frank 
Hartman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11560) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry H. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (II. R. 11561) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Klein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 11562) granting an increase 
of pension to Eddy J. Workman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11563) for the relief of the 
Woman's Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church of 
America; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11564) granting an increase of pension to 
John Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11565) granting an increase 
of pension to Clark N. Ditto; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth W. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11567) for the relief of Robert 
McFarland; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 11568) granting an increase of 
pension to William Lendemann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11569) granting a pension to 
Wilfred W. Murray ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11570) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Todd; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11571) granting an increase of pension to 
Fred Opperman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11572) for the relief of Lily Danforth Both- 
well; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11573) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles B. Reid; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 11574) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Zeigler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11575) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of William Cam- 
eron ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAHER: A bill (II. R. 11576) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse J. Barnwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11577) granting an increase of pension to 
John Flood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 11578) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Tanner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSS of Indiana: A bill (II. R. 11579) to provide for 
the examination of Dr. II. II. Thacker for acting dental sur- 
gecon, United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 11580) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Petermann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11581) granting an increase of pension to 
Thornton A. Merrifield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11582) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 11583) granting an increase of pension to 
Armstead B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 11584) for the relief of D. B. Barbour and 
A. P. Gladden, copartners doing business under the firm name 
Brown, Barbour & Gladden; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 11585) granting an increase of 
pension to James Dagnan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11586) granting a pen- 
an to Sarah J. Donaldson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11587) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram W. Jackson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11588) granting medal of 
honor to Capt. William M. De Hart; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11589) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 11590) granting an increase of pension to 
James Van Riper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11591) to correct the military record of 
John Callahan ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11592) granting an increase of pension to 
David T. Manor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11593) granting an increase of pension to 
Winfield S. Stalnaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11594) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Fred; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11595). granting an inerense of pension to 
Daniel Rawlings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11596) granting a pension to William H. 
Culler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11597) granting a pension to Albert De Witt 
Clinton Walker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11598) granting a pension to Sarah L. 
O'Connell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11599) for the relief of Marion 
Banta; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11600) granting an increase of pension to 
Norval L. Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 11001) granting a pension to 
Louis S. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (II. R. 11602) granting an increase of 
pension to George Lee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11603) for the relief of Samuel Adams; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11604) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah L. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11605) granting a pension 
to Mary Hutchinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11606) to authorize 
the exchange of lot 10, section 19, township 45 north, range 114 
west, sixth principal meridian, for certain private lands needed 
in connection with the construction of Jackson Lake Reservoir, 
Wyo., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 11607) granting an increase 
of pension to Thankful Pendleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11008) granting a pension to 
Hugh A. Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11609) granting a pension to 
Jennie S. Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11610) granting an inerease of pension to 
Elijah W. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11611) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew J. Weidle; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 11612) for the relief of the 
heirs of S. S. Barnard; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 11613) granting an increase of 
pension to Walter S. Lougee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11614) for the 
relief of Edward B. Hughes; to the Committee on Military 
‘Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11615) granting 
an increase of pension to Aaron B. Stutzman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 55 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. : 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of E. A. Wagner and others, 
of Meriden; G. H. Hedge and others, of Whiting; Edward E. 
Doughty and others, of Troy; L. A. Libel and others, of Wa- 
thena, all in the State of Kansas, against stamp tax on bank 
checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
11489, for relief of Maria J. Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Memorial of Iron City Central Trades 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., against the repeal of the seamen’s 
law; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Joseph E. Leap, Aaron Bacon, 
Joseph Domonkos, Elmer Prescott, and S. A. Myers, of Cas- 
sandra; M. K. Piper, C. G. Hughes, E. J. Hughes & Sons, R. J. 
Bender; Keystone Merchandise Co., H. H. Brady, manager; 
L. M. Sanderson, and Daniel Leahey, of Lilly, all in Cambria 
County, Pa., for the taxation of mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of International Union of the 
United Brewery Workmen, against nationgl prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Edward F. Cole, of Yonkers, N. Y., protest- 
ing against any curtailment of mail deliveries in New York 
City ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, United 
Spanish War Veterans, indorsing Senate bill 2526 and House 
bill 632; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany Dill 
granting an increase of pension to James T. Inman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Aaron Ready; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of A. J. Harris Chapter, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, for a Confederate soldiers pension; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of sundry depositors in banks 
of Kansas, against stamp tax on bank checks; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Evidence to accompany House bill 10436 
for the relief of B. S. Pearsall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Albert T. Uscelt & Sons Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULLOP (by request): Petition of United Presbyte- 
rian congregation of Bloomington, Ind.; citizens of Washington, 
Ind.; Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, Brooklyn, Ind.; 16 
citizens of Bicknell, Ind.; 72 citizens of Brooklyn, Ind.; and 
citizens of Monroe County, Ind., for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of Board of Supervisors of Contra 
Costa County, Cal., favoring the establishment of a national 
leprosarium ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Central Federated 
Union of Greater New York and vicinity, against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. z 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union of Greater New 
York and vicinity, against change in seamen's law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ‘ 

Also, petition of the Association of Governmental Labor Of- 
ficials of United States and Canada, favoring compensation for 
injured employees of the United States Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 15, of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks of the United States 
of America, against prohibition in District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of Scotland, 
S. Dak., favoring an embargo on arms; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Langslow Lowler Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. X., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Johnson Compound & Supply Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. X., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of prominent dentists of Alameda 
County, Cal., favoring legislation to increase the efficiency of 
the Dental Corps of the United States Army; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petitions of sundry citizens of Cleveland 
and Orange Township, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of P. A. Hemmy and 34 others, of 
Humbird, Wis., protesting against Senate bill 901 and House 
bills 26, 677, 6823, and 6871, regarding prison-made goods; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 15, of 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, against prohibition in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. FESS (by request) : Petitions of citizens of the State 
of Ohio, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, : 

Also, petition of Epworth League, Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Urbana, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, 
No. 15, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, against pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Rockford (III.) Branch of Inter- 
national Wood Carvers’ Association, favoring House bill 4770, 
relative to labeling, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois, favoring Fed- 
oe aid for vocational education; to the Committee on Educa- 

on. 

By Mr, GALLIVAN: Memorial of Railway Business Associa- 
tion, relative to inquiry into railroad regulation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Papers to accompany House bill 11498, 
for relief of James M. Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11497, for relief of 
John Fishero; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of M. J. E. Allensworth 
and Methodist Protestant Church of Palermo, Carroll County, 
Ohio, for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. S. B. Me- 
Gavran, and 115 other citizens, of Cadiz, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Topham Leather Goods Co., of 
Washington, D. C., in favor of House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. W. Pomery & Co., and the Gum, Dengler 
Co., of Chicago, III., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of John J. Reynolds and other 
citizens of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the adoption of sundry 
House joint resolutions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of H. S. Vickery and 16 others, 
15 Colorado, against preparedness; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, petition of L. A. Spring and 25 others, of Denver, Colo., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: Statement by Hon. F. M. Rumbold, in charge of 
Light Battery A, National Guard of Missouri, who for 35 years 
has been a member of the United States Army and National 
Guard, on the question of preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Working- 
men's Independent Political Club of Providence, R. I., favoring 
creation of permanent tariff commission; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolution urging national and Pacific 
coast defense, by Chamber of Commerce, Santa Ana, Cal.; also 
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by San Diego Chapter of Woman's section of the Navy League; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition urging prohibition in District of Columbia by 
national lecturer of Woman's Christian Temperance Union; 
also by San Diego County Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition urging Federal censorship of moving-picture 
films, by Woman's Christian Temperance Union of San Diego 
County, Cal.; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KONOP: Memorial of International Union of the 

United Brewery Workmen of Green Bay and Appleton, Wis., 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens and business men of Oconto, Green 
Bay, Appleton, and Manitowoc, Wis., against prohibition in 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
San Diego, Cal., relative to railway mail pay; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Central Federated Union, favoring sea- 
men’s law, ete.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 15, Benevo- 
lent Protective Order of Elks, against prohibition in District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on tlie District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Central Federated Union, against prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petition of Zion Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday School of Grover Hill, Ohio, favoring embargo on 
arms, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Delta and Wauseon, Ohio, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDERMOTT : Memorial of the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor, urging passage of the ship-purchase bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAHER: Memorial of the National Guard Association 
of New York, favoring placing the National Guard under Fed- 
eral control; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 15, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, opposing prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Marie Weidner 
and others and Holy Cross Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring embargo on arms, ete. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of German Sunday School Society of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., against war measures; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Best Kid Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of E. C. Keyser, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
protesting against any increase in Army or Navy appropriations ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of 29 citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of West Virginia; asking that the report of the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, ete., be 
printed ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. NORTH: Memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 
15, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, against prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 68 citizens of Indiana County, Pa., favoring 
n Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 21 citizens of Punxsutawney, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of principal and teachers of the 
public school of Windsor, Conn., favoring motion-picture com- 
mission; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. OVERMYER : Memorial of Methodist Episcopal Official 
Board and Church of North Fairfield, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of 14 business 
firms in Palmer, 13 in Spencer, 3 in North Brookfield, 6 in Brook- 
field, 6 in Warren, 19 in Gardner, 8 in Orange, 14 in Athol, 13 in 
Fitchburg, 13 in Clinton, 14 in Winchendon, 15 in Webster, 15 
in Southbridge, all in the State of Massachusetts, in favor of 
the enactment of House bill 5308; to the Committee on Ways 
and Beans, 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of T. H. Reed and others, of Hawley, 
Cal., urging and requesting passage of the Ferris water-power 
bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


By Mr. SELLS: Petition for prohibition, asking that House 
joint resolutions 84 and 85 for constitutional amendment be 
passed ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of Poster Cotton Mills, of 
the State of Texas, favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Taylor County, Tex., favoring 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of Commercial Club of Bubl, 
roa in favor of preparedness; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

Also, memorial of Commercial Club of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of National Spring & Wire Co., of Albion, aguinst 
House bill 6414, to stamp goods; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Local No. 23, International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, of Providence, R. I., 
against tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Minntownah Council, No. 7, Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, of Providence, R. I., favoring 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Memorial of German-American Alli- 
ance of Manchester, N. H., against national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Workingmen’s Relief Society and German- 
American Alliance, of Manchester, N. H., against prohibition 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of German-American Alliance of Manchester, 
N. H., asking an amendment to the naturalization laws; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of German-American Alliance of Manchester, 
N. II., favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Dr. William F. Smith, of Meri- 
den, Conn., favoring amending Federal drug act; to the Com- 
mittee on ‘Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Ulster Paint Works, of Ellenville, 
N. X., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WASON: Resolutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Sunapee, N. H., representing 125 people, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Darwin M. Aldrich Camp, No. 9, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of New Hampshire. of 
Keene, N. H., favoring a larger and better Army and Navy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. : 
Wepnespay, February 16, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, Thy name is our defense and our inspiration. 
Thou art our sun and our shield. Our little systems have their 
day; they have their day and cease to be. That which gives 
stability and permanency is the unchanging order of Thy king- 
dom. That which gives dignity and glory to our human obliga- 
tion is our relation to the unchanging covenant of God. Help us 
to enter heartily and fully into the covenant that Thou hast made 
with us, that we may keep Thy law, that we may be governed by 
Thy will, and that we may accomplish Thy purpose on earth. 
We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1 to the 
bill (H. R. 9416) making appropriations to supply further urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916, and prior years, and for other purposes, and agrees to the 
same; insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 2, 5, 11, and 14; agrees to the further con- 
ference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. 
Eacan, and Mr. Cannon conferees on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Building Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor, and the Interna- 
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tional Association of Machinists, of Washington, D. C., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Ministerial Association of 
Manchester, N. H., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I present a resolution adopted by 
the House of Delegates of the Legislature of Virginia and ask 
that it be read, 

There being no objection, the resolution was read and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas Virginia as a sovereign State, but an integral part of this 
great Nation, has never and will never justify war, except as acting 
in the defense of well-defined human rights, and to this end only, has 
always and does now believe in preparedness: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the House of Delegates of the General Assembly of 
Virginia hereby indorses the action of our great President in stirring 
the minds of the people of this country to a sense of duty along the 
lines indicated, and that they commend the untiring efforts of our 
Committee on Military Affairs in both Houses of our National Congress 
to reach the desired end without committing the United States of 
America to militarism. A 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
ihe vingne delegation in both Houses of the Congress of the United 
Sta 


‘Agreed to by house of delegates February 4, 1916. 
JoHN W. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk House of Delegates. 


Mr. PITTMAN presented a petition of the Commercial Club 
of Reno, Nev., praying for the regulation of all railroad rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I beg to offer sundry petitions 
for reference. In presenting a petition from some people in a 
small city of California against increasing the Army, at the same 
time I present a petition for an increased garrison at Monterey, 
Cal., one of the most exposed harbors near San Francisco, The 
right of petition is sacred, but the right of self-defense is not 
less sacred. I move that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Canners’ League of 
California, praying for the enactment of legislation to impose 
certain duties on interstate carriers regarding shipment of fruit, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Orange County Bankers’ 
Association, of California, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide certain changes in the Federal reserve law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hollister, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
mote the use of peanut and cottonseed oil for human consump- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Texas, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Washington, 
D. C., and a petition of 261 citizens of Petersburg, Alaska, pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 261 citizens of Petersburg, 
Alaska, praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Gadsden County 
Tobacco Growers’ Union, of Quincy, Fla., praying that an appro- 
priation be made for the investigation of conditions in the rais- 
ing of tobacco, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. BECKHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ken- 
tucky, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARDING presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented petitions of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions of Waterbury, Willimantic, and Winsted; 
of Local Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of East Hampton; and 
of sundry citizens of East Windsor, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the People’s 
Presbyterian Church, of Bridgeport, Conn., and a petition of 
sundry citizens of Stamford, Conn., praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Central Pomona Grange, No: 1, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Berlin, Conn., praying for the creation 


dt system of rural credits, which was ordered to lie on the 
able, 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American 
Alliance of Waterbury, Conn., remonstrating against the seizure 
of mails by the British Government and praying for the placing 
of an embargo on the exportation of munitions of war, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Riverside Council, No. 26, 
Knights of Columbus, of Windsor Locks, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to make October 12 a legal holiday, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Greenwich, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit inter- 
state commerce in the products of child labor, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of James W. Milne Camp, No. 14, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Rockville, Conn., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Luck, Glen Rock, and Riverton, all in the State of Wyo- 
ming, praying for an increase in armaments, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. SHIVELY presented petitions of the congregations of- 
the United Brethren Church of Marshall, of the official board 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Peru, and of sundry citi- 
zens of Montpelier and Tyner, all in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. s 


SALT FORK BRIDGE, OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have the bill (S. 3423) to provide for 
the construction of a bridge across the Salt Fork of the Ar- 
kansas River, near White Eagle Agency, in the Ponca Indian 
Reservation, Okla., which was improperly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, sent to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The bill ought not to have gone to the Committee on Commerce, 
and I should like to have it referred to the proper committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Committee on Commerce is discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and it will be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EMPLOYMENT OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
with an amendment Senate resolution 95, submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Sur], and I ask for the con- 
sideration of it at this time, as the hearings are to begin to- 
morrow. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

The amendment was, in lines 3 and 4, to strike out the words 
“to send for persons, books, and papers; to administer oaths, 
and,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on iculture and Forestry, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty- 
fourth Congress to employ a stenographer, at.a cost not exceeding $1 
per printed page, to report such hearings as may be had in connection 
with any subject which may be pending before said committee, the 
expense thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during 
the sessions or recess of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GASOLINE. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yesterday, on the request of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], the supplement to the annual 
report of the Attorney General of the United States for the year 
1915, upon the litigation over withdrawn oil lands in the United 
States, was ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 

I find that the document has already been printed by the 
House—Document No. 593, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 
That being the case, I ask that the vote by which the order was 
made to have it printed as a Senate document be reconsidered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is vacated. 

THE GUARANTY FUND. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a pamphlet entitled “ Six Years 
of the Guaranty Fund, Its Operation and Effect,” by Hon. John 
S. Patterson, late commissioner of insurance and banking of the 
State of Texas. I ask that the pamphlet be referred to the 
Committee on Printing with a view to its publication as a 
document. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, It will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4494) to authorize the acceptance and administra- 
tion of savings by the Postal Savings Bank Service of the Post 
Office Department for crescent life annuities; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4495) to establish and maintain an aviation station 
and training school on the coast of North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: - 

A bill (S. 4496) granting an increase of pension to Amanda J. 
Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 4497) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
S. Brown (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (8. 4498) to provide for the organization of the un- 
employed into an industrial army of the United States and for 

7 aea e of same; to the Committee on Education and 
r 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 4499) authorizing AA companies and fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies to file bills of interpleader; and 

A bill (S. 4500) to incorporate the World’s Sunday School 
Association; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4501) providing for the erection of a Government 
munition factory within the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4502) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
G. Bennett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 4503) for the relief of Fred Klossner ; and 

A bill (S. 4504) for the relief of Edward J Klossner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4505) appropriating money to equip Puget Sound 
Navy Yard for battleship construction; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYAN: 

A bill (S. 4506) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of War to grant the free use, for military drill, 
of any discarded rifles to any duly accredited camps of the Sons 
of Veterans Reserve; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1417) to erect a for the 
manufacture of armor, which was Sal to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

B. F. YOAKUM. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several days ago in some re- 
marks I made I took occasion to refer, among other things, to 
the financial conditions that brought about the wrecking of 
what is known as the Frisco Railroad System. In some way 
there seems to have been an impression that in those remarks I 
intended to cast some reflection upon Mr. B. F. Yoakum. I have 
received a letter in which such a statement is made. I desire to 
say that I had no intention whatever of casting any reflection 
upon Mr. Yoakum, and I do not believe that I did so, but in order 
to give the matter full publicity I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a copy of a letter I have written in reply 
to such an inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Feenvarr 16, 1916. 
WILLIAM C. NIBLACK, a$ 
Chicago Title & Co. Building, Chicago, III. 

An Sm: I am in . of your letter of February 14, inclosing 
newspaper ' ciippin in whic i is Charged that in a speech on the floor 
of the Senate I denounced Mr. B. oakum personally with bein; 
responsible for the deplorable ‘financial condition G of the Frisco roa 


In ly permit me to say: In the speech referred to I was 
cor tion in —— to the regulation of a naa: 
railroads. In the ahy of m 


aia aera any intention of criti the e. apers ting department of 
any railroad. I have never 4, —— Mr. Y oakum as a finan opera- 
tor. In a general way I have known him ie reputation as a builder of 


railroads and my understanding is that he has been very successful in 
this respect. I presume in his building operations he was himself often 
compelled to submit to the dictation of men of large pooper who by their 
control of financial matters were able ind mani te seas and bonds 
of the various roads he was 9 building. I have never at- 
1 te Mr. Yoakum. As far as I know he has been per- 
his railroad operations, and I have never made any 
o the contrary. 
pee very truly, G. W. Norris. 
Mr. OWEN subsequently said: Mr. President, my attention 
has been called to a letter which was put in the Rxconp this 
morning by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in regard 
to the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., in which the 
writer attributed the difficulties of the Frisco System to the 
very high cost of the money which had been used in that service. 
My attention was drawn to this matter some time ago by reason 
of the fact that there are 2,500 miles of this system in Oklahoma. 
In going through the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of December 26, 1914, I find that they have set forth 
there the reasons for the financial difficulties of that system, 
from which I have made extracts, comprising a little over n 
9 of matter, which I ask may go into the Record without 
rea 


The TICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 
The aide referred to by Mr. Owen is as follows: 


“ Notwi this apparent exhausted financial condition and 
inability to meet meet obligations without recourse to further borrowing, the 
Frisco sold to § 80600 & Co., of New York, shortly before the receivers 
were appointed 000,000 of its j — en a at a price of 78 cents. 
“The sale securities to the thro 
at a time when ever: if appearance indicated” 

warrants condemnation of all those who 
le payer & Co. should have been aware of the poverty 
of the Frisco, as a vanced that . on A — hy 24, $725,000 on 
its demand note, and $50,000 on its d note April 29, 
lied the procesas of the sale of $1,000,000 of thane bonds to 
0 


liquidation these notes.” 
e report “The 3 of the Frisco were of a 
ting charact 


further says, 
financial and not of an operating 

The pesca — found that the discount on bonds and notes, in- 
cluding p peta for retirement of ae issues and com- 
—— ay ban or bankers, amounted 1 —ͤ e . Fhe 
which shauld be deducted premiums obtained 
form of securities for the retirement of N amounting t0. $i. 486. 


852.25, leaving a net balance of $30,900 181.55 discount borne by th 
Frisco since its refunding operations 1901." 
The „ — — rt also . that through =e urchase of 


to increase 
128805880 or capital stock 
= Don 2158 212.900 600 of * of the 


the Bp sii Scott & M emphis 3 ned was 
in the funded debt or $13, 137, Pa ay e 
of the new company was ed 
o any: or a total increase 


22 new r company and dis- 
a cate was not a labor of love 
“the syndicate.” This syndicate was 
Co., who were large participants in 
same. 

Mr. OWEN. I have known Mr. Yoakum for many years, and 
regard him not only as one of the very great constructive men 
of the United States and as an honest, courageous, and most 
laborious man as well. His services, while already greatly 
appreciated, will be more and more valued by the great South- 
west, where his pioneering labors have established thousands 
of miles of busy steel highways and made possible hundreds 
of thousands of productive American homes. We need more 
men like Yoakum in American railroad pioneering. 

He has been charged with dealing unjustly with the sale to the 
Frisco of various constructed lines. I made an inquiry with 
regard to this matter, and received a letter from Mr. Yoakum 
with regard to his conduct in this case. I also made a request 
from Mr. Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who 
had given special investigation to this question under a Senate 
resolution, and from him I obtained a reply. I wish to place 
those letters in the Recorp for the information of those who are 
concerned in the matter and for the information of the country, 
the matter having been very much bruited throughout the press, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LETTER OF B. F. YOAKUM, ESQ., TO SENATOR OWEN RELATIVE TO HIS 
CONNECTION WITH THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FRISCO SYSTEM. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1916. 

My Dear SENATOR: Several times within — — two years the 
San Francisco Railroad Co. has been the subject of discus- 
Over 1,400 miles of the Frisco System is in Okla- 

homa, and a large roportion of the mileage constructed which came 
under the investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
a Senate resolution of June 10, 1913, was railroad constructed in that 


1916. 
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State. I want to call your attention to some of the facts and to the 
importance of these newly constructed railroads in the formation of the 
Frisco system, in connection with the report made to the United States 
Senate by the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 20, 1914. 
And to enable me to specifically place the matter before you, I am 
handing you a map showing each railroad reported upon by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, each railroad being numbered to corre- 
spond with the number of the commission's report. 


NO. 1.—TH#Z OKLAHOMA CITY & WESTERN RAILROAD CO, 


This line was constructed in 1901, the construction period being from 
1901 to 1903, and extending from Oklahoma City to Quanah, in the 
Panhandle of Texas. The extension of this line west from Oklahoma 
City to Texas was necessary to open De that section of country then 
me da a line from that territory to the Mississippi River and southeast 
erritory. 


NO. 2.—THE ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 


This line, extending from Ardmore, Okla., to the long-leaf-pine district 
of Arkansas and Louisiana, furnishes tonnage for return loading in 
addition to opening a good country along the Red River on its Okla- 
homa side. It was the intention, as you will observe from the map, to 
carry this line through to a connection with lines extending into the 
Panhandle of Texas to enable the Frisco to haul lumber into that sec- 
tion. Part of the grading was finished but the gap was not built. The 
construction period was from 1901 to 1902. 


NO. 3.— THE ST. LOUIS & GULF RAILROAD. 


The St. Louis & Gulf and St. Louis, Memphis & Southeastern were com- 
posed of nine small lines between St. Louis, through southeastern Mis- 
souri and Memphis. In the rich Mississippi Delta I could see a terri- 
tory which with proper transportation facilities would, and has with 
transportation, become one of the most productive sections of the State 
of Missouri, The Mississippi Valley west of the river was then served 
by these disconnected and poorly built roads, with light rails and tles 
laid on the surface in some instances. Each of these poorly constructed 
short roads was running only mixed freight and passenger trains, none 
of them paying operating A gps. and giving very poor service to the 
public. his was one of the most risky enterprises enga in. I 
took it up originally on my personal responsibility, assum obliga- 
tions and finally gathered the properties together and put them in shape. 
These Mississippi River lines are now giving to the public the best of 
service, both 5 a and passenger, and the rich alluvial valey west of 
the Mississippi River, through the construction of these railroads, is 
developin rapidly. While separate accounts are not kept of these 
lines, taking the tonnage of the main line between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis and applying the system rate per ton 
the road is now earning approximatel 
what this railroad has done for the public and the Frisco. 

A syndicate was formed, compo: of 50 people, who were almost 
exclusively St. Louis citizens, who carried the risk in the overflow dis- 
trict of the 8 Valley for more than two years. In getting 
these several small lines together I agreed with Judge Medill, now de- 
ceased, that I would do certain things, which, if I had failed, would 
have cost me considerable money. But instead, through these discon- 
nected lines, the foundation was laid for the building of the line into 
St. Louis and putting into operation one of the best component lines now 
forming the Frisco System. 


NO. 4.—THE Sr. LOUIS & OKLAHOMA CITY RAILROAD. 


This line extends from eae os Okla., to Oklahoma City, and 
construction was finished in 18 
be clearly seen by looking at the map. 


NO. 5. — TE ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA & SOUTITERN RAILWAY co. 


This line was constructed from Sapulpa, Okla.. to Red River, Tex., 
and was completed in 1900, The construction of this line was neces. 
sary and of the greatest importance to the Frisco. In addition to 
bitty Sey J a good country, which has since by reason of the transporta- 
tion furnished developed so rapidly that it has become one of the most 
prosperous sections of the State of Oklahoma, and this line has also 
become the strong line of the Frisco between Kansas City and Missouri 
River territory and from Texas. 


NO. 6.—-ARKANSAS VALLEY & WESTERN RAILROAD CO. 


In order to secure a connection with the Santa Fe and age i 
3 at — . Pet Be company; and Gent which company po 
were r: u e orn usiness, we built ine 
to Avard, Okla. This line furnishes th . 
between the N Valley and the Pacific coast, aud has proven 
to be of much value to the co System. 


NO. 7.—NEW IBERIA & NORTHERN, 


The New Iberia & Northern and the St. Mary & Eastern Railroads ar 
in what is known as the Teche country, the heat sugar lands of N 
ana. The construction of these lines was originated by others, and I 
took an interest in them for the Frisco. Thereafter, by resolution of 
the board of directors of the Frisco, I turned over my entire interest 
to the Frisco. After the 5 this transaction was referred to 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and while I do not agree with 
their conclusions I agreed to take back the entire interest, both for 
e 7 noes 5 5 A 

e wisdom 9 e construction of the New Iberia & Norther 
builders is justified by the fact that arrangements are now N 
for the extension of this line into New Orleans at a cost of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. When completed it will form an important link 
of a through line from New Orleans into Mexico, and as far west as 
California, forming a new transcontinental line in connection with the 
Santa Ee with as short a mileage to the Pacific coast as that of the 
Southern Pacific, 


NO. 8.— COLORADO, SOUTHERN, NEW ORLEANS & PACIFIC. 

The Colorado, Southern, New Orleans & Pacific, extendi f. y 
Orleans to Houston, was acquired by the Frisco in 190 3 
Orange & Northwestern and the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, the 


latter forming part of the through main line b New 
and Houston. > s ne between New Orleans 


r mile between those points 
10,000 per mile. This tells 


rough transcontinental service 


NO. 9.—CHICACGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS. 


The purchase of the stock of the Chicago & Eastern Tilinois, as sh 
in the report of the commission, was acquired by the Frisco in 1902." 


9 and its importance to. the Frisco can“ 


NO. 10.—KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT & MEMPHIS. 


The purchase of the stock of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
was made in 1901, as shown in report of the commission. 


NO. 11.—ST. LOUIS, BROWNSVILLE & MEXICO. 


When I first took up the construction of this railroad known as the 
“Gulf Coast Line,” it was after I had made a personal investigation 
and discovered, as it were, one of the most fertile sections of country 
on the Western Hemisphere without transportation facilities—the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, Prior to the building of this railroad 
Brownsville, Tex., was 150 miles from any American railroad. There- 
fore it goes without saying that that fertile country could not have 
pora or developed any more in the future than it had for the past 


0 years without transportation, while with transportation and the 


railroad to push its development there are to-day over 300,000 acres in 
cultivation along the Gulf coast country as the result of this new line, 
of which 85,000 acres are now under irrigation from the waters of the 
Rio Grande River. 

To finance the construction of the first 150 miles of this new rail- 
road required $2,400,000 to start with, and with Col. S. W. Fordyce 
and others I subscribed $600,000 to guarantee its financing and con- 
struction, afterwards reducing my subscription to $300,833.83. During 
the construction of this line into Houston, Tex., my obligations in 
other directions Jargely increased this sum. 

During the construction period-—covering seven years—of these lines 
along the coast of Louisiana and Texas we encountered many unfore- 
83 difficulties—war in Mexico and overflows from unprecedented 

oods. 

Daring this construction I visited Mexico City and spent 10 days 
negotiating a contract with Mr. Limantour, minister of finance, and 
Mr. Brown, president of the National Lines of Mexico, and with the 
approval of President Diaz of Mexico we reached an understanding 
on the interchange of traffic through the Brownsville-Matamoros gate- 
way, which resulted in the construction of the international bridge 
across the Rio Grande River. The construction of this bridge was 
financed 8 the same interests who constructed the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, with one-half of the stock, which is equal con- 
trol, being owned by the National Lines of Mexico. I mention this so 
that you may know how far-reaching our plans were to build up the 
Frisco System, and which was only prevented through disastrous floods 
and war that could not be foreseen by human agencies. 

Within a few months after the bridge was finished. and a connec- 
tion established with the National Lines of Mexice the interchange of 
traffic to and from Mexico was exceedingly promising; in fact, had 
started off with a good business, but within a few months, under the 
revolutionary wars, the railroad tracks and bridges in Mexico were 
destroyed, operation of the Mexican lines 8 discontinued, 
and, in spite of a large business that we had commenced to handle and 
the large business in sight through the Brownsville-Matamoros gate- 
way, all that lucrative business was entirely shut off, and has remained 
so ever since. 

In connection with the Brownsville Railroad I want to call your at- 
tention to a letter from the Hon. Allison Mayfield, chairman of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas, of January 21, 1916, in which he says: 
“Tbe Texas Railroad Commission had the Brownsville road exam- 
ined by its engineers and experts, and the valuation as of date June 
20, 1911, was $11,874,951.92,” which valuation by the Texas Railroad 
Commission is in excess of the price which the Frisco paid for the 
Browisville Railroad. 


ears, these lines 
s now demonstrated by the fact that they are component parts of one 
of the best railroads west of the Mississippi River, which through the 
efforts of its officers and close working relations with every com- 
munity it serves has accomplished more in the upbuilding and develop- 
ment of the southwestern country than any other system of railroads. 

The Frisco Railroad System as it now stands is the work of 16 years 
of my life. It has grown from eleven hundred miles to over 5,000 miles, 
8 its raiis into western territory, in many cases where it was 
from 20 to 40 miles between houses, which same territory to-day has over 
100,000 farm homes, where prosperous people in comfortable homes are 
nyng _ employing their time in growing foodstuff for the balance of 

e world. 

These railroads could not have been constructed through the then 
sparsely settled southwestern country in any other way except through 
independent organizations, and it was necessary in some cases, as shown 
in the commission's report, to enable me to procure the funds for 
building these lines to take an interest, showing my faith in the enter- 
prises, and to become personally responsible for my share of obliga- 
tions and commitments. If we had depended on procuring funds to con- 
struct in any other way, the splendid Frisco Railroad System would not 
have eT. been in existence. I should naturally have 13 to 
have had these roads constructed by others, provided it could have been 
done under some arrangement through which the Frisco could have had 
the benefit of an option when construction was completed. 

Railroad building is, under the best conditions, a hazardous and 
risky investment. New railroads are built through countries undevel- 
0 , and there is no way of foreseeing all the difficulties that may be 
encountered in the building up and development of a new country. 
With good soil, climate, and other natural resources. together with rail- 
road transportation, the successful growth and development of a fertile 
country is assured. But how lang it will take before wild lands will 
be cleared and put under cultivation, or how fast industries may sprin 
up in a new country are unknown quantities, and it is the growt 
of such industries that a new railroad must look to for its traffic. Cap- 
ital will not flow freely to such investments and assume the hazards 
and uncertainties connected with new railroad building through sparsely 
settled country unless there is offered some inducement for substantial 
return on investment of so uncertain a character. 

Until some method through the Federal Government is devised that 
will be sufficiently broad and at the same time sufficiently restrictive 
to prevent undue ps Seat a new railroad building will become almost 
a thing of the Sy . We are confronted with a dangerous situation 
to-day. Until within the last two or three years, for over 30 years the 
average annual railroad mileage constructed was about 6,000 miles. 
There is not at present a contract for railroad construction in this 
country, barring a few miles being built to fill in some small gaps. If 
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this stoppage of railroad building continues for five . Gene without 
construction of new mileage, using a yearly average of 6,000 miles will 
put us behind our normal construction 30,000 es. This will create 
a congested ars ger which will affect labor business, and geysi 
ment to an extent that will become serious. his is a waning that 
3 should seriously consider and find a way to 3 ts oc- 


as it stands to-day was a hea’ 
sonally. Every, piece of Hered} Bor 
a oon th the chance of Induced in the un- 


engage in or subscribed 

d g. and 8 osses to all su bers, and when they 
were mer; with the Frisco, it was upon terms considered to be 
a fair an 1 


geat t railroad s; 
ae 8 then 
business unde which required hea 


Tabor. thorough and systematic woes out of nea 
ment. In every case we avail _ the best possible 2 
and with the best engineering . the day combined to pro- 
og this property as it now stands. 

other directors of the St. Louis & San 
wane Railroad Co., I am anxious to beyond any ques- 
tion of doubt if, ugh in tion which was made under the 
of Commissioner Edgar 


su; on Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an as which would warrant any dif- 
ferent conclusion than that contained in a report made to the Han. 
Walter H. Sanborn, ju of the United States by spe- 


cial counsel inted Ju bring suit against 

col a x 
officers and a dicectoms of ths V 
1 1 — igi oh f the rt of the Interstat 
am a copy 9 re! e 0 
Commerce 8 z a copy of the report referred to above, 
filed with the court, w cke report concludes with the following state- 


noe 
red We have failed to find, however, and judging the 8 tion 
that we have, we do not believe that Se eT 8 the St. 
& San have Seok alk * 3 


Louis & Francisco 
willful, or intentional fraud in the ee of the affairs of 


company.” 
ours, very bilani B. F. Yoakum. 
Hon. ROBERT L. OWE 
United States enate, Washington, D. C. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO FRISCO STOCKHOLDERS BY B, F. YOAKUM, 1913. 


NEW Yor, December 16, 1913, 
To the Frisco STOCKHOLDERS : 

As the Frisco railway properties are now in the hands of receivers 
and its affairs are being investigated by the kini s e pram Com- 
mission, under the direction of the United States Senate, I desire to 
make the following statement. 

I have tried to avoid undue length and to confine myself to those 
things which have been most criticized and to other facts of interest to 
you. It is not my desire to escape responsibility nor even to divide 
that responsibility with others. 

I hand you herewith a map 3 the following lines acquired by 
the Frisco. The lines indicated in blue I had a personal interest in 
(see below for details). 


The lines indicated in red I had no personal interest in, viz: 


St. Louis & Oklahoma City 
Ozark & Cherokee Central 
Loe 


3 exico 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


All of the lines shown on 
System and to aid in the 


the map were a to fit into the Frisco 
uilding of its business. 
When the construction of these lines was undertaken in 1897, throu 


the then sparsely settled country which has since been so y de- 
veloped through the agency of the Frisco, it was ef difficult to 
—— for this pio: work, ‘ore the of form- 
cates to sary hap and finance such far e ad , and in 

1 10 show my faith in the undertakings, a necessary 


help. it became tive for me to invest sop Sok 1 
PROFITS PROM THE SYNDICATE SALES OF THE FOLLOWING RAILROADS, 


My interest therein, TTC 
concerning the construction of these lines before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, and by accurate data, is shown by the following: 


Je | 


28885 
28888 


A 
È 


1 Estimated. 


Outside of the above, I nal 000 in 43 per 
the St. Louis & Guif Syndicate, an 500 in sal 
struction Co. to the Colorado fe, and New Orleans 
Co., as shown tins Tatioad properties (1 I am 5 


cent bonds from 
sale o of the Gulf Con- 
& Pacific Railroad 


These acquired es URR in number) have all proved ad- 
Fania eg and profitable to t Frisco, with wee — — ö on of the 
—— * le Eastern Illinois“ and the New Or exico (the 

oast Lines). Judged by results att aaa present time, these two 


properties do not a 2 ble; but, considered from a broad, con- 

structive standpoint the lans in view, and the probable future 

earnings of these p: their purchase be fully justi- 

fied. Prcapecttes an . pletures are not always the same. 
THE CHICAGO & BASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 

The Frisco mee age “october, $ of the stock of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Sima, 7 — the time of acquisition 
I did not one any Chi stock, nor did I make any eos 
* y or in 


is the 
ie the ea 


large railroad and co: 

not develop their traffic satisfactorily. It was the 

board as well as self that this investment would geo 

to the Frisco, and while it has not been directly’ profitable, ot has been 

indirectly of —.— advantage, by reason o: pou from 
interchange business wbich it 8 would not have except 

8 a of the Chicago & East 


mmer 


ern fue 


ring 1 years since the purchase o Prop the Frisco 
has paid out on stock certificates approximately 1 375 7 more than 
it has received in dividends, or an average of about 150,000 a year. 
The interchange of traffic, however, has ih, in gross earnings to the 
Frisco of approximately $3,750,000 

At the time of the purchase of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois it practi- 
cally controlled the coal traffic of Illinois and Indiana to cago 


large carriers of coal tonnage into Chicago and other markets ‘kets, 
NEW ORLEANS, TEXAS & MEXICO RAILROAD CO, 
The gap between — 5 Louis and Mi completed, and the Chicago & 
* Dita ce into the Great Lakes terri- 


ortion of the Texas & Pacific, 
e contract. In the meantime 
the Frisco had made several preliminary spryeys and permanent loca- 


tions for construction of its own line giving it an entrance into New 
8 br w way of Baton Rouge. Right of way for a portion of the 
been secured. The completion of this e south of Memphis 
n one and made more so by the seein ei the Panama 
Canal etn mag the Frisco pi ly the most rtant trans- 
portation compan. ngen fon the distribution of commerce for of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and territory tributary thereto. Mr. B. L. Winchell made 
a thorough inves fon of the proposed line south of Memphis, and 
made reports sho p see e rara as a B Daeng ei link in the com- 
gp of the nid St, Lon in the coun ending 


om Chicago and Fyn oy to the Gul Gult ork Mexico and the Rio Grande, 
The Brownsvi Line—Houston to con ct 
38.4 a 8 composed of subscribers. It is now 
local business. 


Baa it no 
change busin 


rownsville Line two years a. n a 
isi City and TE: n a payin mantour, then min- 


ister of finance, and Mr. Brown, president of. “the ee, Lines of 
Mexico, and we reached an understanding for interchange of business 
thro the Brownsville-Matamoros gateway. 


which is owned jointly by the Frisco and the Na Lines of Mexico. 
When the bridge was first opened, there was a good errea ha of busi- 
ness between two lines, which would have soon reached 75 to 100 


cars a day. There is a profitable business awaiting a settlement of the 
revolution in Mexico for 2 New Orleans-Brownsville Line, and I am 
confident that 25 per 3 not one-third, of the interchange traffic 
between this country and co can be controlled through the Browns- 
ville-Matamoros gateway. 
But for the disastrous floods of 1911 and 1912, the New Orleans 
and Brownsvi 


lle Lines would have shown satisfactory results. War in 
Mexico cut into another large source of traffic, which could have been 
Tr without any material additional cost operation. 


The loss in traffic and property to the Frisco on account of these 
conditions amounted to phe million dollars. The Gulf Coast Line 
could probably have stood fi 


cessive 

tis lieved by an expert 
tain bondholders an exhaustive stud 
Texas & Mexico that taa line eign A years, show an * 
capaclt. that, belng a $7,000 —.— per W a a is also est 
3 8 Ber t can be o 180 Per for 70 per cent 
of its gross resulting in a net of $2,1 er mile per annum. 


peana report of the New Orleans, 


This wine’ overs the richest and most productive Pacton in the entire 
Western Hemisphere, and while criticism has been made of its acquisi- 


1916. 
tion, I 1 Hae 59 it is eliminated under the reorganization of the 
getos; loss 1 be as much as its ownership is now 


iclzed. 
The syndicate which constructed the Brownsville line had no 
ment or understanding whatever that it would be sold to the 
This was shown by Mr. A. T. Perkins, who was the representative of the 
syndicate and who sre a very clear account of its transactions at the 
Interstate herp yor Commission hearing in St. Louis. The 3 
which organized an rojected this not N 
ftself-—received A 
town sites and much of 


them to re its construction. All the ds then needed by the 

likely to bem for right of way, stations, and other purposes, or thought 

* o be needed in the ature, were conveyed to the Spe Pee > 
id in 1909 for the Brownsville line 


Frisco pa 
total 3 — — fixed by the railroad commission of 

that line, including equipment and appurtenances, was. 211 15.1900 os 
or an amount slightly in excess of the price paid by the Frisco. 


Growth of Frisco since 1896. 


December. 


The Frisco s Gone earnings mile in 1897 were 7.29 per cent on 
its total capital tion per mile, and to-day its gross earnings are 
— ao per cent on its total capitalization mile, or more than double 

they were in 1897. 8 e outstanding Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis certificates and equipment trust fies 
the total bond and stock pen as pera to-day is — 706 . — 

The Frisco, at the time its reorganization in 1 
45 to 60 pound rail. All of Ste mata. line leew bean yelaid with 1 —.— 
rail, ballasted, and is in as ga physical operating condition as. the 
average railroad through the territory it traverses. 

8 attention has been paid to the 3 of terminals at 
the large commercial centers. No other railroad in that section has 
as adequate terminals or is as well provided for the future in that re- 
gard as the Frisco. 

A fact which gives me pleasure is that on the railroads I have been 
3 in building, there are now something like 25.000 em- 

and si This army of employees support one educate 100,000 1 

such employment is permanent, and will be there for those w 
state these raflroads for all time to come. These employees are . — 
to the road, as they know during all the time of my activity I have 
stood for fair compensation, rather and regulations toward the — — WhO 
are engaged in the operation of the line. 


PHYSICAL VALUATIONS BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 


We are about to have physical valuation by the Government of rail- 
road properties in this country, and I confidently believe that the 
of the Frisco will equal the par of all its outstanding bonds, other obli- 
oe and stock. At any rate, the Frisco, on account of its superior 
erminal facilities and other DEn of advantage, together with its rela- 
avel — capitalization, 1 hold its own with any other railroad in 
8 country. 


I have endeavored to be a builder and to aid in the creation of 
wealth for the country into which the Frisco lines have been projected. 
On the line from Houston to Brownsville land values have increased 
o 150 per acre to-day, or 

n within 10 miles on 
ther the railroad along that 400 miles. The same can be 
of Oklahoma, where we pushed railroads through when it was as 15 to 20 
miles between houses. 

The Oklahoma lines of the Frisco serve the most populous section of 
the State and most noone in agriculture, oil, coal. The 1900 
er 087600 the State had a population of, 796,000, while in 1910 it 
was 1 


y 
test ei Syma States of on Union, 
continue as the pease sect furnish their quota 
of all foodstuffs for th lance of the 3 No one with 
that section of the country and the people = o are pushing its growth 
so rapidly can appreciate what the lest > 0 years have done in its 
evelopment, and 

Since I have been conn 
their gross 
as shown below. 
creased only 224 miles. 


1 Decrease (following panic). 
The above shows an average 

9 years. If we 
earnings 


? Decrease (heavy loss trum floods). 
increase of approximately 6 per 1 
annual 


figure an 
in 5 years will be $07,002,000, and in 
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10 years 1 If the thr line to Panama is opened within 
the next the Frisco would be its logical connection, and the 
figures 5 would be largely ex 


ceeded, 
way it could be done at the time; 
no Frisco 5 as it stands uray L 
the best of the Southwest. It constitutes my life's work, and it 
my purpose to see it on its feet, its. difficulties cleared 
- ~ trggn nm — 3 ip pea the 
wo! ev: 0 — — 
bends — — er any fair valuation. Said 
SALE or SECURITIES. 
Much comment has been made that the securities of the Frisco during 
a long period of have been sold at less than their aggrega 
value, by a sum ee — * pee k It is ue ama a — 
v new system do e work of extension and developmen 0 
og, new is not siwaya as 8 5 — in the 8 rkets 
stems with well Cetablished 


as are the more powerful 
traffic and developed ana ulous on. Some of 
our a eae owever, are now paying as dearly for money 
e 
Under the Over a. ton plan of 1896, the first and second pre- 
ferred stocks were limited to 4 cent, and as under the laws of 
Missouri railroad stock can not sold for less than par, pi 
p ted erred stock. This per! aaps 
could not be foreseen at the time of the reorganization, and I y refer 
te it as one the ties ae the Frisco 


es. 

Grouping the three largest 6 the net amount of 
money received, the neet Pn a total t including commissions 
of about $82,060,000. (I have not the exact data at hand.) No one 
received of discounts and commissions the 


bankers dnd ives investors themselves. This discount, however, is not a 
direct s to 80 3 of years, fn ot is an as, fes eect whose Talse the a spread 
over 15 to other words, ect is to raise apparent 


average rate ia taterest from, =z 8 per cent on per. to an actual 
rate of from 7 to 73 per cent. — eee of rate of. interest 
includes final payment of the bonds 


MY STOCK ehe N 
I am one of the holders of St. Louis & San Francisco stock. 


are confidence in its outcome, notwithstanding 1 temporary 
les. 

In conclusion, let me say that criticism of me is more or less — 
following the receivership, an Se ae close connection 
the compan: That it has —.— severe to point of — I —.— 
tried to make clear to you in this communication, What profits I have 
received =~ these undertakings most only: a liberal 


3 at 
interest investments, as shown principal motive was 
not that of selfish gain, but the building of the railroad system 
and the growth of the country in: which it lies. The construction of 
new railroads throu settled western sections does —. a 


5 8 that have oe lace in public — 
5 and its officials. 
pioneering enterprises, which have in 


8 


the ay caDDy £2 


success upon . „ on the whole I am 
convinced that the policy is ri 
— is erecta 8 true that with tine same 


ee the ban of public 
in the work of reconstruc- 


within my power. 
I shali devote myself to this 3 and in con jun 


on with many able 
men who are also giving t La ee and energies to its success, 
I can to rehabilt Frisco. System 


do all and to so reorganize it 
that the stockholders. . be be Pal rotected and their losses 
Nothing less than 


me or do justice to this great 
pro; 


ully, B. F. Yoakum. 
Mr. OWEN. The above letter, I am informed. was prepared 
by Mr. Yoakum for his stockholders, assisted by his counsel— 
among others, by Mr. Sam Priest, of St. Louis—and answers the 
questions raised as to Mr. Yoakum’s participation in various eon- 
struction companies who built sections of railway for the Frisco. 

Fesrvary 10, 1916. 

Hon. Epcar E. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: . . F. Yoakum, 
A — a little over 1,400 for the Frisco System oes 


eo; 

sco Railroad ‘Co. defendant, a report was 
to Hon. Walter H. Banbora; circuit jud udge of tlie eighth judicial distri: 
piss i in the United States District Court of the Eastern District o: 


On the 26th of December, 1913, the court entered an order instruct- 
ing John D. Johnson and Loomis C. Johnson to a act as special counsel 
for the receivers and to institute a thorough inquiry into the question 
as to whether or not any of the directors of the gy poen 


owing: paragra: 
e failed to find, however —an a jndying by — information 
that we have, we do: not ne ae of the directors of — 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ra 


e Sie we have made a thorough investigation of 
the. matters desire to say th 
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FEBRUARY 16, 


This was an official report to Judge Sanborn, which was filed with 
the court as a part of the proceedings. 

I desire to know if, from your examination, you concur in the con- 
cluding paragraph above quoted from the report made to Judge San- 
born, with regard to the conduct of the directors of the Frisco, and espe- 
clally as to Mr. Yoakum. 

I shall appreciate your very early reply. 
opinion in regard to this matter. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


All 1 want is your personal 
Ronkur L. Owen. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, Yebruary 11, 1916, 
Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: I have your letter of the 10th, in which you ask if 
I concur in the following statement: 

“We have failed to find, however, and judging by the information 
that we have, we do not believe that any of the directors of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. have been guilty of any actual, 
willful, or 5 fraud in the administration of the affairs of th 
government.” ` 

Which you ep was contained in a report made to Circuit Judge San- 
born, of the eighth judicial district, by counsel 1 ety by the court 
to act for the recciyers in instituting a thorough inquiry into the ques- 
tion of whether cr not any of the directors of the Frisco had n 
guilty of conduct which would justify suit or suits against them. 

It appears that this report to the court was made subsequent to the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the Senate on its 
investigation responsive to the Senate resolution. 

hea all the testimony in the commilssion’s investigation and 
studied the record with I felt that in connection with the affairs 
of the Frisco and its leased lines and subsidiaries there had been some 
rather reckless financing. The credit of the Frisco was strained to 
the breaking point by loaning its credit to the subsidiary lines which 
had been constructed. I think that if the Frisco had had the mone; 
or the credit with which to tide over the troubles in Mexico, whic 
seriously affected some of the subsidiary lines, and also the period 
following construction of new line, within which it must develop a 
paying business, the project as contemplated would have been a great 
success, I base this opinion in part upon what I understand to have 
been the development in the territory served by some of these sub- 
sidiary lines since the receivership and under the unfavorable condi- 
tions that have existed. 

In addition, it should be noted that the strain on the credit of the 
Frisco was intensified by the fact that its pressing needs had resulted 
in its paying a total of something more than $29,000,000 in discounts 
and commissions on the securities which it had issued and which had 
been sold to or through investment bankers, It therefore was under- 
taking to interest on $29,000,000 more than it had received for 
these securities. 

As our report to the Senate shows, Mr. Yoakum was really the mov- 
ing spirit in promoting and arranging for the construction of these 
subsidiary lines, and he was to a certain extent an important figure 
in the construction companies and syndicates which were organized 
and formed for the purpose of acquiring rights of way and construct- 
ing the roads which later passed into the control of the Frisco. Some 
profits accrued from these undertakings, but I did not gain the belief 
or impression that Mr. Yoakum at any time was guilty of or intended 
to be guilty of any “actual, willful, or intentional fraud in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Frisco.” 

I assume that the concluding word of this quotation should be 
“ Frisco” instead of “ government.” 

E. E. CLARK, 


Yours, truly, 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


care. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to take up the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to print as a public document 
the final report and testimony submitted to Congress by the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator whether that 
is likely to take much time? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think not. Š 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am going out of town immediately, and 
the joint resolution which I was pressing to a vote yesterday 
has now been amended, and I think it can be disposed of without 
any further debate. I will ask the Senator if he will not give 
way for that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think this joint resolution will scarcely 
take a minute of time. The report of the committee is unani- 
mous and there is a pressing demand for the report. We are all 
getting letters every day calling for copies, and it ought to be 


disposed of. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. There is objection. 
under Rule VIII is in order, 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I move to take up Senate joint resolution 
No. 60, which was under consideration yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a joint resolu- 
tion which will be stated by title. 

The Secretary. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating 
a joint subcommittee from the membership of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to investigate the conditions 


The calendar 


relating to interstate and foreign commerce, and the necessity 
of further legislation relating thereto, and defining the powers 
and duties of such subcommittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I suppose the motion is not subject to dis- 
cussion as to whether it shall be taken up at this time, but I 
wish to ask the Senator why we can not go to the calendar 
again? It has been a good many days since we considered any 
of the unobjected bills upon the calendar. We have grown 
into the habit lately of putting bills through by asking unani- 
mous consent when they are reported. ‘That leaves those who 
are unlucky enough to have a bill reported and put on the cal- 
endar in a rather precarious position, because it seems as 
though we are never going to get to the calendar. Why should 
the Senator from Nevada ask to have one particular bill taken 
out of the calendar and considered when we have now nearly 
two hours that we can give to the unobjected bills, and undoubt- 
edly his joint resolution would be reached before we are 
through? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the reason why I ask 
for it is as a matter of courtesy to myself. I am obliged to go 
out of town this afternoon to meet an engagement to deliver an 
address before the Chamber of Commerce of New Haven to- 
morrow night. We have had under consideration for a num- 
ber of days Senate joint resolution No, 60, and the debate is 
finished upon it, I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. There is a plam 
rule of the Senate that all motions made before 2 o'clock to 
proceed to the consideration of any matter shall be determined. 
without debate. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let us have the joint resolution read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand there was objection to 
taking up Senate joint resolution 98? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was objection, and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has made a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution No. 60, and it is not sub- 
ject to debate before 2 o'clock. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion. [Putting the question.] The noes scem to 
have it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We had better have the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du 
LINGHAM]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his rame was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sark], I 
vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
notice that my pair, the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STONE I notice that my pair, the senlor Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Crarx], is not present. I transfer the pair to 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lyn] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I will inquire of the Chair has the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Towxsnxp] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce the 
absence of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. 
He is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ga- 
LINGER]. I am not aware how the Senator from New York would 
vote if present. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Sanrr#] to the Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Broussard] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. On this vote I am paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WarsH]. In his absence I will refrain from 
voting. 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the negative). In view 
of the absence of my general pair, the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop], I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after haying voted in the negative). I 
have yoted, but I now notice that the Senator from New York 
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[Mr. O'Gorman], with whom I am paired, has not voted. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STONE. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Saursspury] on account of official business, and 
ask that the announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. OWEN (after having voted in the affirmative). I wish to 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSůUETLI and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrnp]. I will 
allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I beg to state that I have 
been requested to announce the pair existing between the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Carron] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fart]. I ask that this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that.the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuancons], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] are engaged in a 
hearing of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, and 
that, therefore, they are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapyx] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtetaH] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horris]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 14, as follows: 


YBAS—45. 
Ashurst James Phelan 9 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Pittman Stone 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Swanson 
Borah La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane ° Thompson 
Sarp McLean Robinson Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Culberson Martine, N. J. Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Myers Shieids Works 
Gronna Newlands Simmons 
Hughes rman Smith, Ariz, 
Husting Owen Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—14. 
Brand Oliver Sutherland 
du Pon M ber Page Weeks 
Jones Nelson Sherman 
Kenyon Norris Smoot 
NOT VOTING—3T. 

Brady Dillingham Lea, Tenn, Smith, Mich. 

ro Lee, Md. Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Gallinger Lewis Townsen 
Burleigh ff Lippitt Underwood 

n Gore O'Gorman Wadsworth 
Chilton Hardin. Penrose Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Ransdell Warren 
it itch: Saulsbury 

Cummins Hol hively 
Curtis Kern Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Newtanps’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee. 

The SECRETARY. The committee amendments to the joint 
resolution have been in part agreed to and in part. disagreed 
to; and the joint resolution has been further amended on the 
motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I submit the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section 
the following: 


. 2, That th special agen 
ite AOO lation anal Do ected „ 
service register. 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, would it be agreeable to 
the Senator from New Hampshire to add to the section which 


he has proposed the words: as far as practicable”? The 
Senator will readily understand that possibly it may be im- 
possible to get some of these experts from the civil-service list. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there seems to be such an 
utter disregard of the civil-service law at the present time that 
I should very much like to have it enforced on this bill. I 
noticed on yesterday that the President disregarded the civil- 
service law and placed six persons in one bunch in the classi- 
fied service of the Government without examination. That-prac- 
tice is going on day by day. Not only that, but every bill we 
pass creating a great force of clerks, stenographers, and special 
agents ignores the civil-service law, and the appointments are 
made on purely political 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from: New Hampshire yield 


e? 
Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 
Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the reference the Sena- 
tor made to the order of the President. Will he repeat that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I said the President on yesterday, or the 
day before, placed six persons in the service of the Government 
without any reference to the civil-service law. 

Mr. NORRIS. And those persons would have been under 
the civil service had it not been for the President’s order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely; or they would not have got 
into the service at all. The presumption is that they could not 
have passed the civil-service examination. I do not know how 
that is; but I will say that I would very much like to see a 
better observance of the civil-service law than we are having ae 
the present time. 

I feel that we are making a mistake in passing bills that pro- 
vide for a great force of experts, stenographers, and clerks 
without providing that they shall be appointed from the civil- 
service register. We passed three or four such bills at the last 
session—among them the Federal Trade Commission bill and 
the Clayton bill—allowing these employees to be selected without 
any reference to the civil service. I do not know but the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nevada may be a wise one. If I 
had any assurance that the appointments would be made in good 
faith, and that some positions could not be filled from the civil- 
service lists, the suggestion of the Senator from Nevada would 
be entitled to serious consideration; but I have an impression 
that all such employees can be obtained from the civil-service 
register. 


Mr. President, one of the greatest hardships that is being 
committed upon the young men and women of this country at 
the present time is that they are called from their homes to go 
to the capitals of the different States and to other places to take 
civil-service examinations. It costs them individually $10 or 
$15 to do that. They take the examination; they are. notified 
that they passed; their names are sent to the Civil Service 
Commission; they go on the register, but they are seldom ever 
certified; and ignoring them, we go on appointing hundreds 
and hundreds of people who have never taken the civil-service 
examinations to positions which these young men and women 
could fill, and to which they are fairly entitled. It is a cruel 
hardship, and causes the expenditure of money on the part of 
young men and women which they can ill afford. What I should 
like to see is an honest administration of the civil-service law 
of the country or a repeal of the law, which at the present time 
is a farce as it is being administered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senator 
from Nevada will accept the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I do not believe Senators are aware 
of the number of orders issued by the Executive placing per- 
sons in the civil service who are incapable of passing the re- 
quired examination. I have been collecting these orders for the 
last two weeks and already I have over a hundred of them. I 
want to call the attention of the Senate to one order as an 
example. Congress made an appropriation of $450,000 for the 
expenses of the Commission on Industrial Relations, created to 
investigate certain conditions affecting labor in the United 
States. No provision was made in the law that the employees 
should be selected from the civil service. The commission. se- 
lected its help. It spent the $450,000. Its report is to be printed 
at an expense of $92,000 as a beginning, and the life of the 
commission has ceased but a very few days; it ceased after 
an Executive order was issued covering every employee of the 
commission into the ciyil service. That is only one case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not one of whom had passed the exami- 
nation. 

Mr. STONE. You covered a great many more postmasters 
into the civil service just before the last administration went 
out of office. 

Mr. SMOOT. And nearly everyone of them is out of the 
service to-day. That has been reached by an examination so 
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cleverly arranged that the covering of fourth-class postmasters 
into the civil service did the then occupants of the office little 
good. 

Mr. STONE. And so would all these people go out if the 
country should suffer the misfortune of having your party get 
into power. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator says. So far as the 
Senator from Utah is concerned, I want to say that he has been 
always in favor of the employees of the Government of the 
United States passing the required civil-service examination as 
long as we have such a service, i 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I should like to know if he can 
point to any precedent for requiring a committee of Congress 
to get from the civil-service roll the assistants it may need in the 
investigations it is required to make? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say offhand; 
Senator 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am sure, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, that no such precedent can be found; and I can hardly feel 
that we would be justified in trammeling the hands of a com- 
mittee of Congress by requiring it to go to the Civil Service 
Commission to get such assistants as the committee might need. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this joint resolu- 
tion, if passed, is unlimited as to the amount of money that may 
be expended under it. No one can tell the extent of the in- 
vestigation; no one can tell what the expense to the Govern- 
ment will be. Generally, when we pass a resolution of this char- 
acter, there is a limit to the expenditure, but there is none in the 
case of this joint resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to suggest that 
there was a limit put in the joint resolution when it originally 
came before this body, but I think the limit was stricken out 
yesterday because of a desire to kill the joint resolution. I ob- 
served that those who voted to remove the limit were those who 
were opposed to the joint resolution. Now, that question could 
be reconsidered here and the limit could be put back, and those 
who favor the joint resolution now would be very glad to have 
it put back. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; I will state that there was a limit in 
the joint resolution of $25,000. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is out now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would have been very glad to have re- 
tained it. It was taken out against my protest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Idaho, in all 
conscience and in all sincerity, if he thinks that, with the 
amendment which he caused to have inserted in the joint resolu- 
tion, $25,000 would be a tenth part of the amount that would 
be required to conduct this investigation? 

Mr. BORAH. I take it, then, that the Senator is opposed to 
the limit, because he is interested in the amendment which I 
introduced to the joint resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. I think it is a farce to authorize 
an appropriation of $25,000 to conduct the investigation, and 
then include in the joint resolution the various matters which 
have been included on motion of the Senator from Idaho, which, 
in my judgment, will necessitate an expenditure of ten times 
that amount. That is my view. With the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho attached, the investigation will be so com- 
prehensive that it will probably take 10 years to make it, and 
it will take a vast amount of money to pay the bills. 

Mr. BORAH. I feel more interest in my amendment to-day 
than I did yesterday, if that be true, because if it is a matter of 
that great concern, we can not start on the investigation too 
soon, and any money which we expend in that way will be 
profitably spent. A question so large, so momentous in every 
way, deserves long and serious investigation, and if the money 
is intelligently spent for such an investigation it is well spent. 

Now, Mr. President, may I say, while I am on my feet, that 
I have not had a very profound regard for the civil-service 
law at any time. I believe in the principle, but it seems almost 
impossible of faithful application. It is generally effectual 
for getting those out that you want out and getting those in 
that you want in. It has worked in that way under all parties, 
and it looks as if it will continue to work that way so long as 
strict party politics obtain in the United States. But, Mr. 
President, you could not find in the civil service the number of 
exper»; and others whom you want to do the work required. I 
think the suggestion made by the Senator from Nevada is a 
yery fair one, and that is that we only go to the civil service for 
those whom we can really find there, or in so far as it is prac- 
ticable. We ought not to attempt again to emasculate the reso- 
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lution or to destroy it by putting that into it which is impos- 
sible of execution. There will be some experts required you 
will not be able to secure through the civil service. I think 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire should be 
amended in accordance with the suggestion of the Senator from 


Nevada. If so amended, I would support it. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I rose for was to discuss 
the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I want to say to the Senate that I have not the least doubt 
that if the joint resolution passes without the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire every employee of 
the subcommittee will be transferred to the civil service bodily 
within a few days after the investigation ceases. That has 
been the practice; I think it will be practice; and I do not 
believe it is a proper course to follow. 

If we are going to have a civil service, let us have it. 
it is not a good thing, let us abolish it entirely, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, if we are going to have the 
employees of committees of Congress selected under the civil 
service, why not select our clerks under the civil service? Why 
not select our secretaries under the civil service? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is entirely a different proposition, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina certainly 
would not want to have for his private clerk a man selected 
from any part of the United States, who knows nothing about 
his State or about his people or about the conditions in his 
State. That is entirely a different proposition. 
` Mr. OVERMAN. I know that if I were on a committee I 
would not want to apply to the Civil Service Commission for a 
man to do the clerical work of the committee. I have known 
men certified and employed who were thoroughly incompetent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator refer to civil-service 
employees? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Les, sir; civil-service employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course if the argument of the Senator is to 
be taken into consideration, we had better abolish the civil 
service entirely. That is the only answer I can make to that. 
But if there are cases such as the Senator has just cited—and 
I do not doubt that there are—they are so few and so rare, iu 
the selection of men that have passed the civil-service require- 
ments, that I think it is hardly worth while to consider them 
when we are considering the question broadly, as I think Con- 
gress ought to do. 

I do not wish to take any more of the time of the Senate, but 
I do hope the Senator from Nevada will accept the amendment 
as offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I can not aecept this 
amendment. No precedent can be found for the selection of em- 
ployees of any committee or subcommittee of either House of 
Congress from the civil-service list. 

With reference to the civil-service law, I believe in its en- 
forcement. I believe that the President is enforcing that law, 
and that in taking the action to which reference is made he has 
been simply availing himself in a wise way of certain relaxa- 
tions of the enforcement of the law provided by the law itself. 

So far as the appropriation is concerned, I wish to say that the 
committee reported an amendment allowing $25,000 for the 
expenses of experts and other employees of the subcommittee, 
and I am perfectly willing that that provision should be restored. 
It was stricken out, as the Senator from Idaho says, by those 
who, I think, are opposed to the resolution. I should be glad 
to see it inserted again, though, of course, the inquiry presented 
by the amendment of the Senator from Idaho may occasion a 
greater expense. In that case, however, I will simply come back 
to Congress for a larger appropriation, so that Congress can 
have an opportunity of acting upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in response to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada that the words “ as far as prac- 
ticable“ should be inserted in the amendment, I agree to it, 
and the amendment will be modified to that extent, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Upon reflection, Mr, President, I prefer 
not to see the amendment offered by the Senator adopted in any 
form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I expected that that was what the Sena- 
tor would say, and that is one reason why I agreed to his sug- 
gestion. I was satisfied that since he made the suggestion he 
had been converted to the idea’ that the spoils system ought 
to prevail while his party is in power. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the reasons presented by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] on the floor in the dis- 
cussion of the matter convinced me that even the amendment 
as subsequently modified by the Senator would not be proper. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Task for a vote on the amendment which 
I have submitted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that he ought not to include stenographers 


in that provision. It would be almost impossible to find upon 
any eligible list stenographers who can report testimony to the 
satisfaction of the committee, for the very good reason that 
stenographers of that ability have plenty of work without tak- 
ing the civil-service examination. I think the Senator ought to 
strike out those words. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet, Mr. President, I would suggest 
to the Senator that as I understand the matter there is an 
eligible list containing stenographers, young men and young 
women, who have paid their money to take these examinations. 
They have been favorably passed upon, and the Civil Service 
Commission has placed their names on the eligible list. If they 
remain there for a year they are stricken off, and they have to 
take another examination. I think they ought to have a chance 
to get some employment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The difficulty is, Mr. President, that 
while the stenographers who are upon the eligible list are quite 
capable of going into an office and taking dictation and writing 
letters and doing departmental work, the Senator would not, 
for example, be willing to take a stenographer from the civil- 
service eligible list to serve in this body, to report the pro- 
ceedings. Men who are thus qualified do not seek civil-service 
appointments. That is the real fact about the matter. 

I am in hearty accord with the Senator’s proposition, and I 
intend to vote for it; but I think he ought to strike out the word 
“ stenographers.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I ask to modify the amendment by 
striking out the word “ stenographers.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, as modified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp]. In 
his absence I withhold my yote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'GorMAN], who is absent from the Senate. For that reason I 
withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. He is not present, and I will withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kern] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when Mr. O’GorMAN’s name 
was called). I beg to state regarding the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman] that he is absent and paired with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when Mr. UN pERwoop's name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is temporarily absent from the 
Senate. He is paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Harpinc]. If my colleague were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
iy pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to transfer my pair heretofore 
announced to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
and vote “ yea.” È 

Mr. HOLLIS. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], and will vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—21, 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Clapp Hughes Oliver Weeks 
Clark, Wyo Jones rage Works 
Curtis Lane Poindexter 
du Pont Lippitt Sherman 
Gallinger McCumber Smoot 

NAYS—40. 
Ashurst James Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Johnson, Me. Overman Smith, Md. 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Stone 
Borah pg tes Pomerene Swanson 
Chamberlain La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Md. Shafroth Thompson 
Cummins McLean Sheppard ‘Tillman 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Shields Vardaman 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons Walsh 
Husting Myers Smith, Ariz. Williams 

NOT VOTING—=35. 

Brady Fall Lodge Shively 
Broussard Fletcher Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Goff O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Burleigh Gore Owen Sterling 
Catron Hardin Penrose ‘Townsend 
Chilton Hitchcock Phelan Underwood 
Colt Kern Reed Wadsworth 
Culberson Lea, Tenn Robinson Warren 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury 


So Mr. GALtincrr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I move to amend the joint 
resolution by striking out in line 19, at the end of the line, the 
words “a sum sufficient“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
sum of $24,000, or so much thereof as is necessary.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has a right to vote on 
that matter. The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the amount placed in the joint resolution will be 
totally inadequate. I ask that the joint resolution may be read 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution as amended. 

The joint resolution as amended was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
and the Committee of the House of Representatives on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, through a joint subcommittee to consist of five 
Senators and five Representatives, who shall be selected by said com- 
mittees, respectively, be, and they hereby are, appointed to investigate 
the subject of the Government control and regulation of interstate and 
forei transportation, the efficiency of the existing system in protect- 
ing the rights of shippers and carriers and in promoting the public 

, the incorporation or control of the incorporation of carriers, 
and all proposed chauges in the oly e of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the act to regulate commerce; also the subject of 
Government ownership of all puste utilities, such as telegraph, tele- 
prone, express companies, and railroads engaged in interstate and 
oreign commerce and report as to the wisdom or feasibility of Govern- 
ment ownership of such utilities and as to the comparative worth and 
efficiency of vernment regulation and control as compared with 
Government ownership and operation, with authority to sit during the 
recess of Congress and with power to summon witnesses, to appoint 
necessary experts, clerks, and stenographers, and to do whatever is 
necessary for a full and comprehensive examination and study of the 
subject and 9 88 to Congress as expeditiously as may be; that the 
sum of $24,000, or so much thereof as is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution and to pay the necessary expenses of the 
subcommittee and its members, is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Said appropriation shall 
be immediately available and shall be paid out on the audit and order 
of the chairman or acting chairman of said subcommittee, which audit 
and order shall be conclusive and binding upon all departments as to 
the correctness of the accounts of such subcommittee, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution be engrossed for a third reading and read the third 
time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to take more 
than a minute of time. I do not care to delay action on the 
joint resolution. 

The other day when this joint resolution was up for con- 
sideration I took some considerable time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing the resolution, calling attention to the fact that I 
believed the resolution was simply offered here and was to be 
passed to be used as an excuse in the coming political cam- 
paign for the Democratic Party to give to the people as a reason 
why they had not complied with that part of the Baltimore 
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platform in which they pledged themselves to pass a law that 


would give to the Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to control the issuing of the stocks and bonds of interstate 
railroads. I do not believe it has any other object. I believe 
that nothing would be accomplished except to use this resolu- 
tion as a peg on which to hang that kind of an excuse, although 
the Senator from Nevada in presenting the resolution gave 
as one of the reasons for its presentation that a campaign was 
coming on and he thought we could discuss legislation on the 
subject much better if there was not any campaign coming on. 

I notice in the joint resolution itself that it refers to inter- 
state and foreign commerce. I presume that it will not be many 
days before we will be called upon to consider a shipping bill 
that will be brought in here as a part of the legislative program. 
The very terms of this resolution, if it is in earnest and in 
good faith and is what it says, would apply to the shipping bill, 
being interstate commerce, just as much as it would apply to 
the railroads; and if because there is a campaign coming on we 
want to avoid the discussion of anything that might get into 
politics, then that shipping bill ought to go over. There is 
scarcely a bill which will come before the Senate that the same 
excuse can not be given for its postponement and a joint com- 
mittee created to investigate and expend some money. 

But, Mr. President, since I made those remarks here, over the 
objection and the protest of the father of the resolution, the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] was 
adopted. In my judgment that has placed something in the 
resolution that gives it some meat, not because there would not 
be meat in the investigation of the railroad situation generally 
but because that is a part of the proposed investigation that has 
not been investigated. As I tried to show the other day, we 
have had investigations galore, and volumes and volumes have 
been printed as far as the railroad part of it is concerned, and 
officials that we have created by law, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have time and time again asked for some legisla- 
tion that was pledged by the Baltimore platform. We are not 
going to get it, but we are going to investigate further. 

However, since the adoption of the suggested amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho and for the reasons that he so well 
stated in his argument yesterday, if the committee in good faith 
will go into the question they will find a great deal to investigate 
so that they will not be under the necessity of amusing them- 
selves by simply putting in time and investigating something 
that has been already investigated. 

For that reason I do not feel the same opposition to the joint 
resolution that I felt the other day, and I have no objection to its 


passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would have gladly voted for 
the joint resolution as reported from the committee to the Sen- 
ate, but in the form that it is now before the Senate I can not 
vote for it. I believe there is not a Senator here who does not. 
know that if the investigations of the subject mentioned in the 
joint resolution are made it will cost the Government $500,000 
at least. If an investigation is made merely upon rumors or a 
few interested persons, it will amount to nothing; but if we are 
going into the investigation of the question it ought to be inves- 
- tigated properly and any report that is made to the Congress. 
of the United States and the people ought to be a thorough one, 
or none at all. It seems to me it is perfectly absurd on its face 
to think that we can get information om the subjects of the joint 
resolution by the expenditure of $24,000. 

I simply say this, Mr. President, because I want it. known 
that in voting against the joint resolution I vote against it not 
because I care for the investigation. of the railroads as the 
original joint resolution calls for. They have been investigated 
and investigated, and we have spent thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and I do not care how much more they are 
investigated, nor do I think the railroads care. In fact, I rather 
think the railroads would like to have the investigation made; 
but if we are going into the investigation of telephone and tele- 
graph companies, how they are operated in foreign countries, and 
how they are operated in the United States, and whether the 
rates or charges are fair can not be ascertained unless we know 
the cost of construction of all the telephone lines of the country 
and compare the same with the telephone cost in foreign coun- 
tries and cost of operation of the same. Unless we have com- 
plete information, it will be perfectly useless to Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote against the joint reso- 
lation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator takes his seat I will 
ask the Senator if he can state with any degree of definiteness 
what amount of money was expended on the late Industrial 
Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was $450,000 originally appropriated. 
That was all spent, and now we are to expend $92,000 more for 


the printing of the report. Originally the joint resolution. pro- 
viding the appropriation included the printing of the report. I 
am sorry to say that the commission had the report printed at 
Chicago at a private printing shop, and now it will be necessary 
to set it up again at the Government Printing Office at an ex- 
pense—I can not say exactly how much—whereas if the commis- 
sion created by Congress to collect information for Congress 
had had the Government Printing Office set up the type in the 
first place all that expense would have been avoided. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I will ask the Senator why the law did 
not provide that that should be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that the law provided for it. I 
Sad 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Whose fault was it that it did not provide 
that it should be done in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it was anyone’s fault. I think 
Congress thought if it appropriated money for the gathering 
of certain information by the commission 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Industrial Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then we ought not to print it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we will print it. 
I think myself, and I will state to the Senator from Mississippi 
I believe Congress thought that if it gave the commission 
$450,000: with instructions that the report should be printed 
and paid for out of the appropriation, it had a perfect right to 
think that it would be printed at the Government Printing 
Office, an establishment of the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, the expense of that commission, 
including the $92,000 for printing, the resolution having been 
agreed to, I understand, by the committee, and IT do not know 
but that it has been reported to the Senute—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the calendar now, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That makes $540,000 odd; and now I will 
ask the Senator, who is a much better mathematician and busi- 
ness man than I am, if after listening to the reading of the 
joint resolution upon which we are about to vote he does not 
believe that if that investigation is conducted in good faith it 
will cost at least as much as the investigation conducted by the 
so-called Industrial Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated, Mr. President, and I think I was 
moderate in my statement when I said that if this investiga- 
tion proceeds under the joint resolution, and if information is 
collected which will be of any service whatever to the people of 
the United States and to Congress the amount expended must of 
necessity be a half million dollars. 

Mr. BORAH Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. I think the Senator fs of the opinion that if we should 
ever adopt public ownership In this country in the way of 
ownership of telephones and telegraphs and railroads it would 
be, as some one has lately said, an economic calamity. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator frankly that I do not 
believe it would be a proper thing for the Government of the 
United States to embark on. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator realizes, however, that it is a 
thing which a great many people are urging in this country. 
Ought we not to be prepared on such a question unwise action 
upon which would be so disastrous? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah agrees with the Senator 
also. In the statement that I made I wanted to call attention to 
the fact that if the information is. to be collected it ought to be 
eollected properly and right and in such a way that it would be 
real information. I am quite sure the Senator from Idaho will 
admit that with $24,000 no information of any real benefit can 
be collected. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think I will admit that; but the Sen- 
ator from Utah and the Senator from New Hampshire are quite 
familiar with the fact that there are other ways of getting suffi- 
cient money to carry on an investigation aside from the original 

ropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is too well aware of 
that. I think the Treasurer of the United States at least has 
had a wonderful experience along that line. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from New Hampshire are now interested in a thorough 
investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. I said if an investiga- 
tion is to be made it ought to be a thorough investigation; or, 
in other words, I do not want to throw 524,000 away, and it 
seems to me that with the joint resolution as it is to-day it simply 
means that there is a waste of $24,000. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the proposition that it will take 
more than $24,000 to do the work, and I am not discouraged at 
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all when I view the precedents as to our ability to get the 
amount which is necessary to make the investigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Idaho is perfectly 
right. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Idaho will also remember 
that we had a little fight over the Child Labor Bureau. I think 
he said it would cost $25,000 a year, and now it is costing the 
sum of $250,000 to $300,000, and provision is made, as the Sen- 
ator indicated, in another bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to add that the Senator from 
Idaho did not say it would cost only $25,000 a year. The 
Senator from Idaho said what he is now saying, that it was 
sufficient to start the cause, and, let me furthermore say, if 
$250,000 is being properly expended in behalf of the children 
of this country who are found in the places and conditions and 
environments in which they are found in so many instances, it 
is the best $250,000 that this Nation is spending. It is the one 
$250,000 which is anointed with a truly noble purpose and a 
truly necessary purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I agree with 
him in part, but I also want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the very work which is being done by the Child 
Labor Bureau is also being done by two other departments of 
our Government. Appropriations are made for duplicate work. 
We have had before the Committee on Appropriations repre- 
sentatives from those departments and they have called at- 
tention to the estimates and purposes of the appropriations 
usked for, and there has been no difference in the estimates or 
purposes for which the money was asked. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator if we did not com- 
pare the publications of one bureau with another and find that 
they are doing exactly the same work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then why does not the committee 
bring in a report striking out all the appropriations except that 
for the proper place? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that we did it on two occasions, I 
think; that is, we reduced the appropriation and the commit- 
tee was voted down by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope you will come back again 
and give us another chance. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I will give the Sena- 
tor a chance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
the best. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, our system is a 
system of duplication of work. We have three navies. We have 
at least four surveys being carried on. I once, some while ago, 
attempted to consolidate the surveys. It was quite hopeless. 
You employ more people with four surveys than with one, and 
you employ more people and have more officers with three navies 
than with one. If you have two sets of people collecting child- 
seen information, you employ Couble the number of expert 
people. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that we recognize the fact 
that there is a duplication everywhere, and I believe we will 
save millions of dollars by a careful examination of this mat- 
ter. On my motion I believe, or that of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], I have forgotten which, we agreed to employ ex- 
perts who will report at the next meeting of the Committee on 
Appropriations showing where these duplications occur and 
where money can be saved. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoor], in his remarks on the cost of the 
report of the Industrial Commission, stated the figures ac- 
curately, I believe, but nevertheless his statement may lead to 
some misapprehension unless somewhat amplified, 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. ASHURST. The remarks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] as to the cost of printing the final report of the Indus- 
trial Commission might lead to a misapprehension unless ampli- 
fied, althought the Senator did not misstate the figures. To print 
100,000 copies of the final report of the Industrial Commission 
will cost $9,729.88, as indicated by the report of the committee. 
To print 10,000 copies of the testimony in 10 volumes would 
cost 854,978.84. Thus far the Committee on Printing has only 
authorized a resolution to print 100,000 copies of the final re- 
port 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. I want to say 
to the Senator that every vote in the Committee on Printing 
was for the printing of 100,000 copies of the final report, 10,000 
copies of the complete testimony, and 10,000 copies of the ex- 
hibits, except those in printed form. In other words, there 
have been about 30 books offered as testimony, and where those 
books are in print and can be referred to the committee did 


Striking out all the rest and leaving 


not think it was proper to put them in a printed form again, 
printing as public documents books that anyone can find at 
the Public Library. A 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that is very gratifying in- 
formation. I have had an estimate made as to the number of 
requests from citizens of the United States for this report, and 
I find that they will approximate over 100,000 in number. 

To print the report and the testimony will cost $92,688.25, yet 
the Industrial Commission of 1901 spent $144,000 in printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr, President; and I want to say 
to the Senator from Arizona that the Government of the United 
States sold tons of those printed reports for 45 cents a hundred 
as old scrap paper. 

I want to say further to the Senator that there is no objection 
upon my part to printing this report and to printing all that 
has been asked for here. I did not refer to it as a criticism; 
I referred to it as showing that though the amount appropriated 
in the pending resolution is only $24,000 to make an investigation 
that will be far more expensive than that investigation could 
possibly have been, we need not think for a moment that we are 
going to get off with an appropriation of $24,000 if an investiga- 
tion which will amount to anything is to be made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to include in the 
Recorp figures to show that the testimony of the last Industrial 
Commission, while somewhat voluminous, was not so voluminous 
as some previous hearings on other important subjects. For 
instance, the Immigration Commission of 1909 printed 42 vol- 
umes, consisting in the total of 28,489 pages, and the Industrial 
Commission of 1901, whose report is composed of 19 volumes 
and 14.377 pages. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator tell me how many of 
those were distributed and how many had to be sold for waste 
paper? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator from Georgia that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will let the Senator from Utah, who tells 
us a great many things, answer the Senator from Georgia. Per- 
sonally I do not know. The report of the Monetary Commission 
consisted of 47 volumes, comprising in the total 13,028 pages. 
The report and testimony of the Industrial Commission, which 
it is now proposed to print, will consist of 11 volumes and of 
only 10,320 pages. There is a widespread demand for the report 
of this Industrial Relations Commission. 

Some persons may believe it to be extravagance to spend 
money to print this report, but I do not. One hundred thousand 
copies of the reports on the diseases of the horse and cow will 
cost approximately $68,000, but I do not believe it to be extrava- 
gance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, right there I want to say to the 


Would the Senator allow me to 


Senator, in relation to his statement as to extravagance in the 


past, that the practice too long has existed that a Senator can 
rise in his seat and ask unanimous consent to have anything 
and everything printed and no objection made. I know of one 
instance when a Senator stood at this very desk and asked 
unanimous consent that a certain matter be printed as a public 
document which cost this Government nearly $100,000 and not- 
a Senator objected, and not a Senator knew what the request 
would lead to. 

Mr. NEWLANDS,. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not yield the floor, Mr. President. I 
for one have never been much in the habit of inveighing for 
political purposes against our opponents because of extrava- 
gance. The party in power will always be accused of extrava- 
gance by the party out of power and which is trying to get in.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President-— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to say, in justifica- 
tion of the action of the minority members of the Committee 
on Printing, that we were in favor of printing everything that 
members of the commission asked for, and the resolution that 
has been reported comprises everything that that commission 
has asked for. We have had no disposition, as has been stated 
in certain quarters, of suppressing any part of this testimony. 
I have said that if the testimony or the report is extreme, 
partisan, and radical it will carry its own antidote when the 
people of the country examine it. I have been in favor of print- 
ing every word of the testimony that was given and also the 
printed. I say, in behalf of the minority members of the com- 
mittee, that we all took that position. The truth is, we have 
final report, which, in my judgment, is not a very fair presenta- 
tion of the case; but we have ordered it printed, and it will be 
always been extravagant in these matters, and I regret it. 
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As to the duplication of work, I will say only one word. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who is usually very 
accurate, said that we had four surveys doing practically the 
same work. We have five such surveys. The Senator from 
Massachusetts forgot one. Those surveys ought to be consoli- 
dated. 

I voted against the bill establishing the Children’s Bureau. I 
voted against it, and I stated at the time that I voted against it 
because that very work was then being done by one of the great 
departments of this Government and that until that department 
was asked to discontinue its work I thought it was extravagant 
to establish another bureau to do the same work. Of course I 
have been, as you can imagine, very seriously attacked because 
I voted against that bill. My vote against it became a part of 
the campaign against me last November. My opponents did not 
take the treuble to state why I veted against the bill. I have 
voted for every appropriation for the bureau since, but I 
thonght it was unwise and a piece of unwarrantable extravagance 
to have one of the great departments of the Government doing 
the very work that this bureau was to do and duplicating it, as 
it did, at that time. 

Mr. President, as to this appropriation of $24,000, it is a hum- 
bug to put it into the joint resolution, and it will not deceive 
many people. Nobody who is going to look into this matter at 
all will believe that any part of this investigation can be con- 
ducted at an expense of $24,000. If it is done thoroughly it will 
necessitate an examination of the telegraphic and telephonic 
systems of every country of the world; it will go into all mat- 
ters connected with express companies; that is definitely stated. 
I say in all seriousness that if the investigation is made and 
made honestly, more than half a million dollars and perhaps a 
million dollars will be required to pay the bill. I can stand it 
if the party in power can stand it; but I have been solicitous, as 
a Republican, not to unnecessarily increase the deficit that we 
are now facing. I am prepared now and at all times to vote 
for reasonable economy in the expenditures of the Government. 
This is to be a very comprehensive investigation, and it will 
take months and, in my judgment, years to complete it if it is 
gone into in good faith. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say a word in 
relation to the expenditures to be made under this joint resolu- 
tion. I concede that if the Congress of the United States should 
. authorize the appointment of a commission of independent men, 

with large salaries, a large amount of money would probably be 
expended before the final report was made; but this joint resolu- 
tion provides that the proposed investigation shall be conducted 
by a committee of five Senators and five Representatives. ‘Their 
time is already largely occupied, and they are not going to spend 
unnecessary time in such an investigation as is proposed; 
whereas a commission appointed from the outside would natu- 
rally spend a great deal of time, especially if they were drawing 


salaries. While the $24,000 may not be sufficient, I will be much 


surprised if the amount expended very much exceeds that sum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the appropriation of 
$24,000 will undoubtedly give employment to a few “ deserving 
Democrats“; but it will not go beyond that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I hope we shall have a vote 
upon the joint resolution soon. On several occasions it has been 
on the very point of passing when the hour of 2 o’clock arrived, 
and it has been displaced by reason of the interposition of the 
unfinished business. I wish to say regarding the joint resolu- 
tion 

Mr. GALIANGER. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, if we can have a vote without fur- 
ther debate, I have nothing more to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution be engrossed for third reading? 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I notice that he has not voted, and I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapsworrn]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLserson], and vote 
“ yea.” t 

Mr. REÐD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Surrn] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have voted; but I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and will allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I inquire whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not voted. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote, ; 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, which I transfer to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
Inson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise again to announce the 
pair existing between the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Cuitton] and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 

I also desire to announce the absence of the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] and his pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtergH] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsrnp] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Bryan]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DN HAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Suirx]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 13, as follows: 

` YEAS—45 


urst Husting Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Bankbead James Overman Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Johnson, Me. en Stone 
Borah Johnson, Phelan Swanson 
Chamberlain og ittman Thompson 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter 
Cummins ne omerene Underwood 
Fletcher Md. 
Gronna McCumber Reed Walsh 
Hardwick , Va. Shafroth 
Hollis Martine, N. J Sheppard 

ughes yers 
NAYS—13. 
Brande Gallin Page Works 
Clark, Wyo. Jones g 
Curtis itt Smoot 
du Pont arren 
NOT VOTING—=3S8. 

Bra u N Smith, S. C. 
8 Goff O'Gorman 8 
Bryan Gore Oliver Sutherland 
Burleigh Ha: Penrose omas 
Catron Hitchcock Robinson Townsend 
Chiiton Kern ulsb Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn Shields Weeks 
Colt — 1 — om ea Per Williams 
Culberson Lean mith, 
Dill: Nelson Smith, Mich. 


ingham 
So the joint resolution was passed. 
The amendment striking out the preamble was agreed to. 
MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask that Senate bill 1417 
may be laid before the Senate. I desire to submit some remarks 
upon it for about three minutes. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator can discuss it, anyhow. 
Tt is not necessary to have it laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate bill 1417, the title of which will be stated by the Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the 
manufacture of armor. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is this a request for 
unanimous consent? 

Mr, TILLMAN, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall not object, as the hour is so 
late; but I desire to state to the Senate that to-morrow morning, 
during the morning hour, I shall press Order of Business No. 
18, which is the first bill on the calendar that is to be pressed. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, before the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of the bill just taken up, I want to call atten- 
tion to an amendment which I propose to follow the last clause. 
In the hurry of preparation in the committee to report the 
bill last week it was omitted unintentionally. It is in the bill 
as introduced, and will be found in lines 6 and 7 on page 2. It 
is as follows: “Including all necessary drafting and clerical 
ot, Then follows an amendment to the bill I intro- 

uced. 

As soon as the Navy Department has decided whether it de- 
sires to include the making of munitions in this armor plant or 
not, I may introduce other amendments. The Seeretary of the 
Navy has asked for authority to erect a munitions plant for the 
Navy, and it may be thought wise to incorporate the armor 
factory and the munitions plant under the same organization 
and put them in the same bill. 

While wə are not at war now—and God forbid that we be at 
war any time soon, if ever—wisdom points unerringly to the 
necessity of being ready to defend ourselves. 

If President Wilson is quoted correctly as desiring the United 
States to have a navy “incomparably the greatest Navy in the 
world,” I say now and here that I am not in favor of any such 
Navy as that; but I do want us to have the second greatest Navy 
afloat. I know that we can not rival England, because her very 
existence depends on her control of the sea. Her people would 
starve to death in six months if she could not get imports. By 
“the greatest Navy“ I mean greatest in the efficiency of its 
officers and in the fighting qualities of its ships of all kinds. 
With the personnel, from the highest officer to the humblest 
Jacky in it, I am already well satisfied and believe they are 
second to none now—Germany’s or Britain’s—and the event 
will show it if we ever have a war with any great power. I can 
not believe that President Wilson spoke advisedly or in cold 
blood when he said that we should have “ incomparably the 
greatest Navy in the world.” I myself know, as a public 
speaker—and I have made as many or more stump speeches than 
any man in the Senate—the temptation to go a little further 
than prudence always warrants. Men become enthused and 
more or less rash; at least, they are more ultra than they other- 
wise would be when they get drunk on applause. We all know 
how that is, those of us who have been out on the hustings. 
When the people are shouting and hurrahing we go wild. 
[Laughter. ] 

I shall urge the Secretary to station the midshipmen author- 
ized in the bill we passed last week on a schooling ship in the 
river if quarters can not be found on shore at Annapolis. With 
the number of cadets increased to three for each Congressman 
and Senator, we will soon have qualified naval officers enough, 
and there can be no complaint from the Navy Department itself 
of not having enough officers to man the ships, which is now the 
case, 

GAME PRESERVE IN KANSAS, 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up Order of Business 45, being the bill (S. 1793) granting 
to the State of Kansas title to certain lands in said State for 
use as a game preserve. It is a bill of local nature, which 
will not require any discussion. It simply authorizes the grant- 
ing of certain lands to the State of Kansas for a game preserve 
near Garden City, Kans. This land was reserved for this ex- 
press purpose. A proclamation was issued by the President 
October 14, 1915, abolishing the Kansas National Forest, which 
comprised 185,800 acres of land, commonly called “ sand-hill” 
land, located along the southern bank of the Arkansas River, 
extending through the counties of Finney, Kearny, and Haskell, 
The forestry experiments were unsuccessful, and it was therefore 
thought best to abolish the national forest and to open up this 
land for settlement under the enlarged-homestead act. This 
was done December 1, 1915, except as to the five sections of land 
included in this bill, which were temporarily withdrawn for 
this proposed legislation to set such lands apart as a game refuge. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not hear what the Senator 
said. I could not hear a word he said. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I simply asked to take up Order of Busi- 
ness 45 by unanimous consent. I spoke to the Senator from 
Utah concerning this bill, and he stated that he had no objection 
to its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Granting to the State of Kansas certain lands? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Granting to the State of Kansas title to 
five sections of land near Garden City for the purpose of a game 


preserve. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember the bill. I have no objection to its 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments, on line 4, after the word “Kansas” 
to insert “the public lands in”; on line 9, after the word 
“time,” to insert “use or"; and, at the end of the bill, after 
United States,“ on line 11, to insert “such reversion to be 
declared by the Secretary of the Interior,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


33 west, oe ee meridian, for use as a game preserve: Provided. 
be used for any purpose not contemplated by this 

Bnited States, such reversion to be 

declared by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read: 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to have incorporated in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks in connection with this bill and 
showing the purpose of this legislation the report of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture relative to it and also part of the procla- 
mation of the President setting the land aside for this purpose. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Extract from a letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, forming part of 
Report No. 62, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 

The bill provides for granting to the State of Kansas five sections of 
land for a game preserve in the northeastern corner of the Kansas 
National Forest, in Finney County near Garden City. On December 21, 
1915, the Secretary of the Interior was advised that the lands within 
the Kansas National Forest were no longer needed for national forest 
purposes and was requested, after a conference between the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and the forester, to have a procla- 
mation drafted to o the area to entry, with the exception of certain 
sections which the State of Kansas ro to be set apart as a 
game preserve. These areas, as d in Senate hill 1793, are now 
withdrawn under the act of June 25, 1910, pending action by Congress. 

The purpese of this e preserve is to provide permanently for the 
preservation of a small herd of antelope which has been protected for 
several years on the Kansas National Forest, and which is certain to 
become exterminated in the near future when the lands in the forest 
are opened to settlement unless provision is made for its protection. 
Frem every point of view the project seems to be desirable. The 
antelope, which is now in greater 
othe species of big game native to the United States, is rapidly disap- 

aring with the settlement of arid lands in the West, and it is very 
mportant that some provision be made for preserving this species. 
small herd of antelope already exists on the Kansas National Forest, 
and if it can be rounded up and placed in an inclosure safe from 
os and other predatory 8 it can probably be preserved 
indefinitely. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDI'NT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Whereas the public lands within the Kansas National Forest, in the 
State of Kansas, will not be required for experimental forest pur- 


Whereas it appears that the ublic will be promoted by abolish- 
ing sald reservation thereafter, and by withdrawing the public lands 
in certain areas therein as hereinafter provided, and by restoring the 
remaining public lands in such reservation in a manner authorized 
by the act of Congress approved September 30, 1913, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to provide a method for opening lands 
restored from reservation or withdrawal, and for other purposes :” 
Now, therefore, 

I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the wer in me vested by the act of Congress approy 
June 4, 1897 930 Stat. 11, at 34 and 36), entitled “ act making 
appropriations for sund civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for other purposes," do proclaim 
that the Kansas National Forest, the boundaries of which are shown 

n the diagram hereto annexed and forming a pass hereof, shall be 
ntinued and cease to exist on December 1, 1915. 

And I do also Bk opty that, under authority of the act of Congress 
sorora June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847), entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands 

certain cases,” as amended by the act approved August 24, 1912 
(37 Stat., 497), the povus lands in the following-described acreas are 
hereby temporarily withdrawn for cfassification and, pending considera- 
tion by Congress of proposed legislation to set such lands a! as a 
game refuge, such withdrawal to be effective on the termination of the 
national forest: In township 24 south, mnp 33 west, sections 25, 26, 
and 35; and in township 2ō south, range west, sections 1 and 2. 


er of extermination than any- 
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LAND IN PENSACOLA, FLA. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there are two local bills on 
the calendar, Order of Business 68 and 69, which I should like 
to have considered at this time. I think there will be no ob- 
jection to them. The Senate has passed the bills before, but it 
is important that action should be had now. They simply re- 
move clouds from the title to some lots in Pensacola, Fla. 
There is no objection on the part of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. These bills are exactly the same as the bills 
which passed the Senate at the last session? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Exactly the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the first bill named by the Senator from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3580) releasing the 
claim of the United States Government to lot No. 306 in the old 
city of Pensacola, Fla. It authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to issue a patent remissing, releasing, and quitclaiming 
forever all right, title, claim, and interest of the United States 
of America in and to lot No. 306 in the old city of Pensacola, 
in the county of Escambia and the State of Florida, to such 
person or persons, firms, or corporations as shall make proof 
that he himself, or he and his grantor or grantors, has had con- 
tinuous possession thereof under claim of ownership during 
the last 20 years next before the passage of this act, and that 
such patent, however, shall be subject to any public easement or 
other adverse right suffered or granted by the patentee or his 
grantor, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the second bill named by the Senator from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3581) releasing 
the claim of the United States Government to that portion of 
land, being a fractional block, bounded on the north and east 
by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, and on the 
south by Intendencia Street, in the old city of Pensacola, Fla. 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent, 
remissing, releasing, and quitclaiming forever all right, title, 
claim, and interest of the United States of America in and to 
that portion of land, being a fractional block, bounded on the 
north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, 
and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the old city of Pen- 
sacola, in the county of Escambia and the State of Florida, to 
such person or persons, firms, or corporations as shall make 
proof that he himself, or he and his grantor or grantors, has 
had continuous possession thereof under claim of ownership 
during the last 20 years next before the passage of this act, and 
that such patent, however, shall be subject to any public ease- 
ment or other adverse right suffered or granted by the patentee 
or his grantors. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. z 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent to that portion of land, 
being a fractional block, bounded on the north and east by Bayou 
Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, and on the south by In- 
tendencia Street, in the old city of Pensacola, in the State of 
Florida.” 

LETITIA D. MAXHAM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business No. 50. It is a resolution to 
pay 2 poor widow the usual sum upon the death of her husband. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being on objection, the resolution (S. Res. 6) was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Letitia D. Max „ Widow of Azro J. 
Maxham, late a folder of the United States Senate, a sum equal to six 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 


death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business No. 81. It is simply a bill 
for the purpose of perfecting a title to a lot in the District of 
Columbia. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 3509) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a deed to the persons hereinafter namen 
for part of a lot in the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to execute and deliver to Otto L. Wolf- 
steiner and Lillie M. Thomson, of the city of Washington, D. C., 
as tenants in common, a deed conveying to them in fee the fol- 
lowing-described part of lot 39, of reservation 10, of the low 
grounds, District of Columbia, on the west side of Third Street, 
north of Pennsylyania Avenue, city of Washington: Beginning 
at the northwest corner of said lot 39; thence south on the west 
side of Third Street 25 feet to the south end of said lot; thence 
west 150 feet; thence north 25 feet; and thence east 150 feet 
to the place of beginning, and known as the eastern part of said 
lot 39, which lot, with others, was sold to Judge Buckner 
Thruston in 1822, under the provisions of the act of Congress 
of May 7, 1822 (3 Stats., 691), but no deed. was ever made to 
him, or his successors in title, from these United States for such 
eastern part of said lot 39. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be-engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS IN DUCHESNE, UTAH. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 77. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The Secrerary. A bill (S. 36) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands to the town of 
Duchesne, Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue patents to the town of Duchesne, 
Utah, for the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 2, township 4 south, range 5 west, Uinta special meridian, 
for cemetery purposes; and that if the town shall at any time 
permit the lands hereby granted to be used for any purpose not 
contemplated by this act the lands shall revert to the United 
States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES. Order of Business 70 is a local bill, which has 
passed the Senate two or three times, and I should like to have 
it taken up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3132) providing for the homestead 
entry of certain lands in the State of Washington, and for other 


Is there any objection to the pres- 


purposes. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ` 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendment of the Committee on Publice Lands was, in 
section 2, page 2, line 20, after the words “ nineteen hundred 
and,” to strike out “fifteen” and insert “ten”; and line 22, 
after the word “ thereto,” to insert“ or any successor in occupa- 
tion and interest of such settler,” so as to make the section rend: 

Sec. 2. That after said survey and the approval thereof by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office the p t thereof shall be filed in 
the office of the register and receiver in the manner provided by law, 
and thereafter any settler who was in actual occupation of any portion 
of the lands described in section 1 hereof on the ist day of January, 
1910, who made actual settlement thereon in good falth for the purpose 
of securing a home, and who has since maintained his claim thereto, 
or any successor in occupation and interest of such settler, shall, if 
qualified to make a homestead entry, be entitled to make a homestead 
en of the lands so occupied, not exceeding 20 acres in a body, ac- 
cording to the Government surveys and subdivisions thereof, upon pay- 
ment to the Government at the time of such entry of the sum of $2.50 

r acre for each acre entered by him, and within five years from the 
Jate of such entry he shall be required to submit proof showing resi- 
dence and cultivation of such lands the manner and for the length 
of time required by the homestead laws of the United States, anil 
failure to make such showing shall be deemed sufficient cause for for- 
feiture of all rights to the land and to the goo paid, and in case ot 
any such default the land shall be offered at public sale. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RICHARD DAELEY, 


Mr. McOUMBER, I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business No. 67. 

The 79 0 PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 809) authorizing the Secretary of 
ne Interior to accept the application for land entry of Richard 

eley. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “Gallagher,” to strike out 
“under soldier's additional homestead right, and to issue pat- 
ent to said land upon receipt of proof that Richard Daeley has 
complied with the requirements of the land laws relative to 
entering land by additional soldier’s scrip” and insert “ and 
to issue patent thereon to said Richard Daeley upon proof of 
his compliance with the requirements of the law and regula- 
tions issued thereunder relative to making soldiers’ additional 
homestead entries,” so as to make the bill read: 


section 31, townsh 


of the fifth principal meridian, Cass 


entries, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MARY E. NICOLSON. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 922. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 


of the bill. 
A bill (S. 922) for the relief of Mary E. 


The SECRETARY. 
Nicolson. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert 
“ $900,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary E. Nicolson, of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, the sum of $900, to compensate for her the death of her son 
B. Val Nicolson, killed while fighting fires on the Coeur d'Alene National 
Forest on August 20, 1910. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS L. GRIFFITHS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask present consideration for Order 
of Business No. 41. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 6) authorizing issuance of patent 
for certain lands to Thomas L. Griffiths. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to Thomas L. Griffiths a patent 
for lot 3 of section 30, in township 29 south, of range 8 west, of 
the Salt Lake meridian, in the State of Utah; and that he shall 
first have paid at the rate of $1.25 per acre therefor. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GRAVE OF SCARLET CROW. 


Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 130. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 584) to provide a headstone for 
the grave of Scarlet Crow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to erect a headstone to mark the grave of Scarlet 
Crow, a Sioux Indian chief of the Wahpeton Tribe, who was 
buried March 18, 1867, in the Congressional Cemetery, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in a grave marked “ 76-R. A. 22,” and for this pur- 
pose there is appropriated the sum of $100 out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
PETER M'KAY. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business No. 40. It is a bill which 
has previously passed the Senate several times. 

The eae PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1876) for the relief of Peter McKay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 6, after the words “sum of,“ to strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “ $2,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


at 
500, as full compensa 
Ka 


struck with a la 
ve blast of er d 
hout warning by employees of the United States Govern- 
ment in clearing lands at said Fort Worden under the direction 
and con of the United States Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WARREN E. DAY. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Order of Business 129. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1048) for the relief of Warren E. 


Day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Warren E. Day, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,200, being for professional services rendered and medicine 
furnished the Hualapai Indians in Arizona Territory, under the 
orders and approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
during the years 1883 and 1884, and that the acceptance of this 
sum shall be considered as final settlement of all claims of 
every kind whatsoever against the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3331. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 
Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PomMErene in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum is suggested, and the Secretary will 
call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna McLean Sheppard 
Bankhead Harding Martin, Va Sherman 
Beckham Hardwick Martine, N. J Shields 
Borah Holis Myers Smitb, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hughes Nelson Smith, Md. 
Broussard ~= Husting Norris Smoot 
Catron James Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. Owen Sutherland 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thompson 
nt d Jones Phelan Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Pittman Vardaman 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Walsh 

du Pont Lane Pomerene Warren 
Fletcher Lippitt Ransdell Williams 
Gallinger M mber Shafroth Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Montana has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have a number of amendments 
to propose to the bill at page 6, but as they are all more or less 
related to each other I shall offer instead an amendment which 
will be a substitute for page 6. I send it to the desk. I have 
several additional copies. I will be glad to send one to the 
Senator in charge of the bill and copies to any other Senators 
who may be interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be read. 

The Secretary. Amend by striking out all of page 6 of the 
bill and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
ate to the benefit actually received by the grantee by reason of any 
increase of flow past or over the water-power structures artificially 
caused by such headwater improvement, and all pases received from 
such charges and all other revenues accruing under this act are hereby 
reserved and apprepriated as a special fund in the Treasury, to be 
known as the river improvement fund, from which fund expenditures 
for the improvement of rivers shall be made as Congress shall direct; 
(f) that such grantee in the construction, maintenance and operation 
of such dam or diversion structure and accessory works may, with 
the authority of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, occupy and use, to the extent necessary for the project and for 
the nested of his permit to maintain the dam to be constructed by him, 
any lands of the United States, mounu the public lands; and any 

rt of the public lands may, on certification by the Secretary of War 
Phat the same is required for navigation 8 be withdrawn by the 
President for said n the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President of the United States to make withdrawal of 

ublic lands in certain cases,” g June 25, 1910; and for any 
fana of the United States so u and occupied and the other rights 
acquired hereunder when such lands are to be occupied, the grantee 
shall pay to the United States such reasonable annual charges as may 
be fixed by the said Secretary of War and the said Secretary of the 
Interior; and in fixing such charges consideration shall be taken of the 
benefits accruing from the use and oc tion of such lands to the 
interests of navigation, as well as to the business of said grantee; (g) 
in cases in which no lands of the United States are to be occupied, that 
the grantee shall pay to the United States for the rights acquired here- 
ae such reasonable annual charges as may be fixed by the Secretary 
0 Ar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, two clauses in the amendment 
provide that in the case of the occupation of any public land the 
consent and approval of the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
secured. If the amendment as a whole should not be adopted 
by the Senate I shall offer those as separate amendments 
later on. 

In explanation of the amendment offered I will say to the 
Senate that by the bill as it appears at the bottom of page 5 
and top of page 6 should any headwater improvements be 
made by the Government of the United States, and at its ex- 
pense, the result of which would be of benefit to the power 
permittee, the bill provides that the Secretary of War may fix 
reasonable charges to be paid by the permittee for the use of 
such headwater improvements or for such benefits as may accrue 
to him by reason of the same. Those are all the charges that 
the permittee is required to pay. Any avails from that goes 
into a fund under the provisions of the bill as it stands called 
the headwater fund. 

The amendment proposed by me contemplates that charges as 
a whole should be made. In other words, it presents the propo- 
sition that for the permission granted under the act the Secre- 
tary of War may in the lease or permit, as it may be designated, 
prescribe an annual charge to be paid by the permittee, and 
thus the amendment presents squarely the question as to 
whether any returns should be made to the Government for the 
privilege which the permittee acquires under the act. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything in connection 
with this matter further than to state my position with refer- 
ence to it and the reasons which impelled me to the conclusion 
at which I have arrived. 


urpose as provided 


Touching the question of the power of Congress to make a 
provision of this character in the act, which has been questioned 
in the course of this debate and in very many learned discus- 
sions which have taken place heretofore, I take this position: 
That Congress may grant the power to construct a dam across 
a navigable stream or withhold that power, I apprehend there 
is no room for dispute. Under the existing law any structure 
of that character in a navigable stream is a crime. It is an 
incumbrance and may be removed by the civil process of a 
court. That Congress has the power to grant this privilege or 
to withhold it, none, I undertake to say, will deny, and it seems 
to me to follow as of necessity and as an inevitable conclusion 
that if Congress can grant the power it may grant it upon just 
exactly such terms and conditions as it may see fit as between 
it and the permittee. 

How, Mr. President, would the question ever be raised so as 
to be determined adversely to that contention? The permittee 
will be required to enter into contract with the Government of 
the United States, under the terms of which he agrees to pay 
to the United States, for the privilege he enjoys, so much. If 
he is sued for a failure to pay, he certainly can not contend 
that that is an unconstitutional agreement. He is certainly 
estopped from making any such contention as that when he has 
taken advantage of an act. I need not refer to the principles 
of estoppel which forbid him to do so, 

So likewise, Mr. President, if under certain terms and con- 
ditions he goes on and constructs the dam and does not comply 
with any of those conditions—not being conditions of the act but 
conditions of his contract—he will be in no situation to prevent 
being ousted of his privileges upon the claim that no power of 
that kind exists. 

Then, again, Mr. President, another provision of the bill is 
to the effect that if the Government of the United States should 
itself at any time undertake to develop a stream for purposes 
of navigation, and in the pursuit and conduct of that work 
should develop power, that power may be leased to anyone by 
the Government and the avails and rentals thus derived go 
into another fund, as is provided in section 10 of the act. The 
provision will be found on page 16 of the bill, as follows: 

The charges and rents arising from such lease or leases are hereby 
reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury, to be 
expended for the maintenance of said dams and the further improve- 
ment of waterways in which the same may be situated, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War. - 

I have heard the power of Congress to so provide questioned 
on several occasions at least, but I apprehend that no one wil 
be heard very seriously to assert that if Congress, in the cor 
struction of a public work of this character, develops some 
power as incidental to the work of navigation, it must either 
make a gift of the excess power which it thus develops or allow 
it to run idle and useless. For instance, down at Panama the 
construction of the great Gatun Dam was necessary to the 
proper prosecution of that work. There was accumulated a 
great lake, and the natural overflow of the lake, and particu- 
larly the overflow in times of the great floods which occur in 
that region, is utilized for the development of power, and that 
power is utilized for the transport of the vessels through the 
locks of the canal. 

I apprehend—indeed, I know—they develop more power there 
than they have occasion to use for the primary purpose for 
which it was developed. No one, I undertake to say, would as- 
sert that the Goyernment of the United States has no power to 
sell that excess power. I take it that, inasmuch as a provision 
to that effect was incorporated in the bill, it is the view of the 
gentlemen who have framed it that that power and right does 
exist. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
terrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yicld to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does the Senator see no distinction 
between the absolute ownership and right of the United States 
in power developed at Panama and the power of the Govern- 
ment to enter a State for purposes under the Constitution of 
navigation only, and then proceed, by reason of that right, only 
to make a charge out of an element that the State itself owns 
as against the Federal Government? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that is quite beside the question that 
I am endeavoring to debate at this time. Take the great work 
conducted by the Government at The Dalles, in the Columbia 
River, by the operation of which that river was made navigable 
from the sea to Lewiston up the Snake and to Priest Rapids, 
in the State of Washingten. By the expenditure of some addi- 
tional money a very considerable amount of power would be de- 


Will the Senator permit me to in- 
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veloped at that place. I ask the Senator from Arizona if it 
is his idea that the Government would have no right to sell that 
power? : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not think the Government has 
any rightful power whatever over anything developed by reason 
of the improvement of the navigation of the streams within a 
State. 

Mr. WALSH. What would the Senator have the Government 
do with the power? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I would have the Government do 
what the Government has a right to do under the Constitution, 
and that would be to attend to the navigation of the stream 
and interfere with no State when the State did not interfere 
with-+the navigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps I ought not to precipitate this dis- 
cussion, but the Senator has not answered the question as to 
what he would have the Government do. The framers of the 
bill have deemed—and it seems to me deemed wisely—that 
if in that work power is incidentally developed the Government 
ought. to dispose of the power as a prudent, careful business 
man on the best terms that could be obtained. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. To that extent I would disagree with 
the committee in its report on the bill. I think it is a presump- 
tion on the part of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. However that may be, Mr. President, that is 
the evident theory of the bill. That being the case, I can see 
no difference between that and authorizing a private individual 
to go on and do exactly the same work, giving to the Govern- 
ment whatever would be a just part accruing to it and which 
would come to it if it itself did the improvement work. 

For both these reasons, then, Mr. President, I entertain no 
doubt at all, so far as the power of Congress is concerned, 
that the provisions of the amendment are entirely without good 
ground for exception. Now as to the policy or wisdom of it. 

I referred, Mr. President, to the great work conducted by the 
Government of the United States in the improvement of the 
Columbia River, a navigable stream. If it itself developed an 
additional amount of power which it thus disposed of why 
should not that excess thus derived from that work be put 
into a fund for the improvement of that particular river? 

So the bill provides, and so, Mr. President, if a stream which 
ought to be developed for purposes of navigation may likewise 
be made the source of power out of which a return can be 
obtained for the Government, why should not the power possi- 
bilities of that river be utilized for the purpose of the improve- 
ment of it for navigation? Why should it be given away? Why 
should it not be utilized, and would not that be an entirely ap- 
propriate use? 

But, Mr. President, there is ia my judgment an additional 
reason why this should be done. Anyone who knows anything 
about the development of water power has recognized that in 
many cases it can be developed at an initial cost that is very, 
very low and that in others it can be developed only at a cost 
that approximates the cost of the production of power by steam. 
In other words, whatever you do there is going to be a very 
large margin between the cost of producing power in the differ- 
ent plants. 

I speak now, Mr. President, about the development of dif- 
ferent plants upon the same navigable stream or upon navigable 
strenms in the same region, the dams on which will supply the 
same market. But, Mr. President, you must bear in mind that 
the power plants which are thus established upon navigable 
streams are going to come into competition with the dams that 
are constructed upon the public lands and you can not burden 
one without putting it under a disadvantage as with respect to 
the other. The Public Lands Committee has reported a bill 
which provides for the disposition of power sites upon the publie 
domain, and it contains a provision to the effect that the per- 
mittee shall pay for the privilege he exercises of occupying the 
public lands an annual rental which shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hoursepower produced at the property affected. 
I rend for instance from section 8 of that bill as reported by 
the Senate committee, as follows: 


That for the occupancy and use of lands and other property of the 
United States permitted under this act, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to specify in the lease and to collect reasonable charges 
or rentals for all land leased, which charges or rentals shall not 
exceed an amount equal or equivalent to 25 cents per horsepower- 
year for the actual power. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. : 

Mr. JONES. Has that provision been reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WALSH. I so understand. 
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Mr. JONES. I did not know that. 
Mr. WALSH. Iso understand. The bill itself provides that— 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to e e in the lease 


and to collect charges or rentals for all lands leased, which charges or 
rentals. may, in the discretion of the tary, be measured by the 
pox developed and sold or used by the lessee for any purpose other 

n the operation of the plant. 

Mr. JONES. That I understood had been reported. I do not 
know that the limitation the Senator just referred to as a 
maximum rent had been reported favorably by the committee. 
I hope it has been reported that way. 

Mr. WALSH. This has been furnished me, and I assume that 
it is correct. 

But, Mr. President, the bill as thus reported contemplates 
that the power plants that are thus located upon the public 
domain shall be burdened with an annual charge, and a charge 
that in all probability will be computed on the basis of the 
horsepower produced and sold. Now, take it in my State. I 
referred the other day to the fact that the Kootenai River is 
a navigable stream. A power plant upon that stream will be 
governed by the provisions of the bill which is now before us 
for consideration if it shall become a law. One who puts a dam 
upon that stream for the development of power will be under no 
obligation whatever to pay a dollar to the United States for the 
privilege which he enjoys. 

The Yaak River is a nonnavigable branch of the Kootenai 
River. Both of these streams are capable of producing power 
of enormous volume and amount. They are exactly in the same 
neighborhood; they will supply exactly the same market; and 
yet the power plant on the little Yaak River will be burdened 
with an annual charge and the power plant on the great 
Kootenai will go without a dollar. I ask if that is right? I 
ask if that is fair? I ask you why you should endeavor to 
lessen the burdens upon the great plants that must be developed, 
if they are developed at all, by great aggregations of capital, 
and burden the‘little plants, that are on the side streams, that 
will be developed in small amounts, possibly 1,000 horsepower 
or 500 horsepower or something of that character. You charge 
them an annual rental; they will be called upon to pay an an- 
nual royalty to the Government, depending upon the amount of 
power they produce, but the others will be allowed to go free, 
Mr. President, I submit that it is not a fair proposition at all 
to burden the power plants of the West upon the public domain 
with an annual charge, and to allow those in the East to go 
without any charge whatever. 

There is a third reason, Mr. President, why this ought not 
to be done. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana, in view of his statement that it is unfair to put a burden 
on the plants in the West and not on those in the East, whether 
he favors placing a burden on those in the West? 

Mr. WALSH. Ido. I think that I could not otherwise jusiify 
myself in coming to the Congress of the United States. I tell 
you, I speak for the people of my State, and I speak for the 
men with the money, who are willing to go into the business, 
and who are here praying for an opportunity to go into the busi- 
ness, when I say that they are perfectly willing to pay a ren- 
sonable charge annually for the right to occupy the public 
lands with power plants. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Now, will the Senator explain why it fol- 
lows that it is just to make an illegal exaction, as I see it, upon 
the owners of water power in the navigable rivers in the West 
merely because he and other citizens of the West voluntarily 
advocate a tax or a charge upon themselves? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator from Tennessee will 
find no fault with me when I say that I can not concede that 
he is correct in saying that it is an illegal charge. Of course, 
he will have to ask me the question upon the basis of my own 
idea about the matter, I endeavored to explain my notion that 
there is nothing illegal about it, but that it is perfecily le- 
gitimute under the Constitution to make this charge. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood the Senator to take that posi- 
tion; but. of course, he understands that perhaps beyond any 
question a majority of the Senate disagree with him and be- 
lieve that Congress has no power whatever to levy such a tax 
where it has no proprietary interest in the river or in the land 
adjacent to the river. 

Mr. WALSH. I would scarcely agree as to that; but now, 
if the Senator will ask me any question upon the basis of my 
understanding of the power of Congress, I shall be very glad to 
answer him. 
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I do say that, conceding the. power of the National Govern- 


ment to exact this in to dams in navigable 
streams, it is unjust to allow this development to go on in the 
East without a charge and to impose a charge upon the dams in 
the West, which as to the greater part must of necessity be 
upon the public lands. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Who is it that is proposing to impose this 
tax, I will ask the Senator? Is the Senator not from the West, 
and is he not here advocating a tax upon his own people? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And then, proceeding with that as a basis—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am advocating the same imposition upon the 
other people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Let me finish. The Senator comes here advo- 
eating a bill to impose a tax upon his own people, and after get- 
ting that established, or with his hopes to have it established, 
he now says, “ You ought to pay in something, too.” 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana recognizes that it 
will be impossible to get the legislation that he is so extremely 
desirous of securing without a provision of that character. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator from Montana a fur- 
ther question. Have not all the water powers outside of the 
public domain, to which the bill under consideration would 
apply in the State of Montana, been developed, and therefore, 
this charge, which he now proposes to place upon the develop- 
ment of water power in the East would not affect his constitu- 
ents? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
all of the development in the State of Montana thus far is upon 
those waters that are not navigable in the interstate sense. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood from the Senator’s speech at 
the Western States Water Power Conference in September last, 
at Portland, Oreg.—I quote: 

Development of water power in our State has progressed with 
unusual celerity, practically all of the great sites held in private owner- 
ship now being occupied. 

Therefore this tax which the Senator now proposes to impose 
would not affect his constituents owning these-sites. I will pro- 
ceed with the quotation: 

The remainder of the large sites are upon the public domain. Further 
development is practically arrested until some legislation is enacted. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the situation exactly. Take the great 
power site on the Pend Oreille River. The Pend Oreille 
River empties Flathead Lake. Flathead Lake is the largest 
body of fresh water between the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific Ocean. It is a great natural reservoir 30 miles long by 
20 miles wide. The region drained is an immense territory. 
That lake empties itself through this river; it tumbles over a 
series of cascades 7 miles in length that are capable of produc- 
ing 250,000 horsepower, as much as the total development in 
our State. The lands on both sides are public lands. They are 
reserved from disposition under the existing condition of things. 
Do you wonder that I am here urging that we give considera- 
tion to a measure that has some show of being enacted into law? 

Moreover, Mr. President, as is well known, practically every 
developed power in our State belongs to the Montana Power Co. 
I do not want to say anything by way of criticism of that or- 
ganization. It has exhibited in the conduct of its business a 
most commendable public spirit. It is extending its business 
into all sections of our State. The Senator from Tennessee the 
other day, in setting forth the great uses to which electricity 
was being applied, told you that in the city of Billings there 
were 600 homes in which all the cooking they did was done by 
electricity. It is being extended everywhere, and most liberal 
terms are being made. Out in front of my city is the fertile 
Prickly Pear Valley. That company is furnishing power to the 
farmers in that valley so that they can get water at much less 
cost than even the settlers under the reclamation projects. 
Twelve thousand five hundred acres are now under cultivation, 
irrigated by water that is pumped by this company by electrical 
power. As I say, however, practically every power in the State 
is in their hands, and everything else is tied up. We are anxious 
to have this legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the Senator from Montana 
to say that many of the very large power plants in his State 
were developed. Is that correct? 

Mr. WALSH. The fact about the matter, I will say to the 
Senator, is that our capacities aggregate 5,000,000 horsepower, 
and only 250,000 have been developed. I will say that the site 
of which I spoke, the Pend d’Oreille site, is perhaps the great- 
est in our State. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. In any event, a very large power has been 
developed in the State of Montana by private corporations, as 
I understand. Now, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if they pay any tax to anybody? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, does the Senator think it is fair 
to force a tax upon the gentlemen who are to come after them 
and invest their money and in less favered sections in new en- 
terprises? Is not that a discrimination that is hardly fair? 

Mr. WALSH. That is a very pertinent question which the 
Senator puts, but, really, you know, it presents an inquiry that 
addresses itself to legislators whenever the present situation 
of conditions is to be improved. Of course, the people who 
got in first, who got in on the “ ground floor,” were pioneers, 
and they were entitled to an advantage. Why, Mr. President, 
whenever you go to improve the condition of things you have 
got to put the new man under a disadvantage as compared 
with the men who have gone before. For instance, we used to 
grant street railways rights in perpetuity, the opportunity to 
oceupy the streets of our cities for an unlimited period, and in 
many cases provision was made concerning the charge that they 
might make, and that was in perpetuity. 

After a time, however, when the population increases and the 
city builds up, another man will come along and he also wants 
a franchise. Well, would you have the community bound up 
so that they would have to give a new man all the advantages 
and all the rights that were given to the first man, lest you put 
him at a disadvantage, I ask the Senator? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senator has so can- 
didly and directly answered the question I put to him, that I 
should like to ask him another. In case the Senator succeeds 
in securing the 1 of this tax upon the power hereafter to be 
developed, I should like to ask him who ultimately will pay that 
charge—whether or not it would not fall upon the consumer? 

Mr. WALSH. Unquestionably it would. I have listened to 
Senators talking about a tariff, and I have listened to gentle- 
men stating that the duty on wool never finds its way into the 
coat one wears on one's back. I never subscribed to that 
doctrine. Beyond question, in some way or other, every dollar 
that is paid in the way of a license for this permit will have to 
be paid by the consumer. ‘Therefore, Mr. President 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Wait until I a he question. Therefore 
I insist, sir, that whatever there is realized from this source 
shall not go into the Federal Treasury for general purposes, 
but shall be utilized in the very community from which it 
comes; and, accordingly, the provision in the other bill coming 
from the Public Lands Committee is that every dollar that is 
received from this source shall go into the reclamation fund for 
the reclamation of arid lands in the very community from which 
the money comes; and when that is returned by the settlers, 
one half of it goes to the State from which it comes and the 
other to the reclamation fund. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator one more question, and then I will not trouble him fur- 
ther. I should like to ask the Senator from Montana if he 
does not distinguish between a dam built in a navigable stream 
for the purposes of navigation exclusively by the Government, 
where the Government is the riparian owner, where the Gov- 
ernment takes care of the flowage rights, and a dam built by 
private enterprise, by private capital, near the same place in 
the same river, which dam, when completed, they turn over 
for navigation purposes to the Government of the United States 
free of cost? I will ask if the Senator can not distinguish 
between those two situations? 

Mr. WALSH. I do distinguish between the two; I recognize 
that there is a vast distinction; but I recognize also that they 
are identical in this particular, that in each case it can readily 
be conceived that there will be an excess derived from the 
power developed which belongs to the Government and which 
ought to be utilized by the Government; and, to my mind, it 
does not make a bit of difference whether the Government does 
the work itself, and thus acquires the power, or whether it lets 
the privilege to a private individual and asks for a portion of 
what it would get itself if it made the improvement. 

Now, Mr. President, the third reason why I think this 
amendment ought to be made is this 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question before he goes to the third reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator says that a tax should be 
imposed upon the power generated upon public lands, and that 
therefore there should be a tax imposed upon the power gen- 
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erated upon navigable streams. I would ask him whether he 
would have any objection to providing that in both instances 
there shall be no compensation to or charge by the Government? 

Mr. WALSH. I would, unquestionably, because I do not 
know how I would justify myself before the people of the 
United States in giving to a private person the great, valuable 
power sites upon the public domain. Let me say a word now 
to the Senator from Colorado. I have referred to the Pend 
Oreille site. Why, Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
doubt in the world that if that site were put up at public auc- 
tion it would bring $3,000,000. I do not know how I would 
justify myself before the people of the United States if I agreed 
to turn that over to somebody for nothing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does not the Senator recognize the fact 
that the States have certain rights, especially in water powers, 
and that the charge which the Senator proposes to make is, 
according to decisions of the ccurts, to be levied on something 
which belongs to the States and not to the Nation? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As to nonnavigable streams? 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking about nonnavigable streams 
now, sir. I think that that is an entirely erroneous idea. The 
Government owns the land. I subscribe to the doctrine asserted 
by the Senator from Colorado, that the State owns the water 
of its streams. Before I came to the Senate I argued that 
question in the Supreme Court of the United States, and I 
wrote an elaborate brief upholding that view, and I take that 
position now. The Government of the United States does not 
own the water of the Pend Oreille River at all, but it owns 
the land upon both sides of the river, and you can not build a 
dam there unless you get that land. The Government of the 
United States owns the land, and it may charge just exactly 
what it pleases for that land. If it so elects, it can say to 
one who desires to occupy that land, “ We will permit you to 
occupy this land for a period of 50 years, you to pay us for 
5 omens 25 cents per horsepower for each horsepower you 

evelop.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator think it would be fair 
for the Government to prescribe such terms and not give the 
right of condemnation, so that the fair value of the land, 
consisting probably of rocks and canyons, could be ascertained, 
instead of a large amount being assessed against the company? 

Mr. WALSH. The difference between the Senator and myself 
about that is simply this: The Senator thinks that the land has 
no value except for agricultural purposes or for some purpose 
like that, I think differently. I think the land is immensely 
valuable because of its commanding character as a power site, 
and that the Government of the United States is entitled to take 
that into consideration in disposing of the land just as a private 
citizen would do. 

Now, concerning the condemnation feature, I will say to the 
Senator from Colorado that, as we both know, the question has 
been raised that the State has the right to condemn public lands 
of the United States; that it can take them away from the 
United States by the power of eminent domain. We may differ 
about that, but I can not subscribe to that doctrine. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, in a condemnation 
. proceeding for the acquirement of a site for a reservoir, for 
instance—and I am sure the Senator from Montana has had con- 
siderable experience along that line—does he think, under any 
procedure or under any decision of any court, that you could 
count as an item of damage to be assessed for the taking of the 
property a natural condition, such as a hill which helps to form 
the reservoir site? 

Mr. WALSH. In answer to that I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado that the question which he propounds to me now has, in 
my judgment, been quite definitely determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I refer to a case which I think is 
found in Ninety-seventh United States. It was for the condem- 
nation of an island in the Mississippi River, and doubtless the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nerson] will be able to give the 
details of the case. It was a rocky island, of such character 
as the Senator has suggested; it was nothing but rocks. You 
could not grow a thing on it; there was no mineral on it of any 
character at all. A boom company wanted to condemn it, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that its value for 
boom purposes was proper to be submitted to the jury. So, in 
determining the question of the value of a power site, if con- 
demnation proceedings could be availed of at all, the value of 
that property as a site for a dam for the development of power 
is n proper element to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The rule, as I understand, Mr. President, 
is to consider what the site is worth for all purposes. That is 
an element to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. For “any ” purpose. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, No; not for “any purpose,” but for “all 
purposes.” That is my understanding. vita 

Mr. WALSH, I will get the decision and give the Senator 
the language. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have known instances where there have 
been attempts to condemn land for the purpose of making a 
reservoir, when the attorneys for the owners of the land would 
insist that, because there was a hill that formed a part of the 
dam itself, it should be held at a very high figure by the jury; 
and the courts have invariably, in cases that I have examined, 
said no; that it could not be considered in the determination 
of the amount that the land was worth because of the fact 
that it would amount to making a piece of land, which was 
practically worthless, of such high value as to make it worth 
almost as much as a part of the embankment of the reservoir 
itself. : 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say that the Senator from Mon- 
tana no doubt represents the people of Montana when he says 
that they are in favor of this legislation; but I must say to the 
Senator that that is not the view held throughout the West. So 
far as the people of my State are concerned, they believe that the 
water in the streams belongs to the people of the State, and that 
the United States Government has no more right to hinder the 
construction of a power plant than a farmer would have the 
right to stop a railroad because the railroad wanted to go 
through his land, when the railroad has the right to go through 
his land under condemnation proceedings. I must say, Mr. 
President, that while the view which the Senator takes may be 
the view of Montana, it is not the view of most of the Western 
States. 

I wish to say further to the Senator that, while no doubt, as 
he states, he honestly believes that there are people ready to 
enter into leasing contracts with the Government, I have no 
doubt that under the treatment which lessees of the Govern- 
ment have received in the past 20 years people will be very slow 
in their efforts to secure leasing contracts. 

I wish further to call the attention of the Senator, if he will 
permit me, to another fact. I haye no doubt the Senator speaks 
in the utmost good faith—and he is always earnest and honest 
in supporting his contentions—but when the Alaskan bill was 
before the Senate the Senator said on the floor of the Senate 
that there were men then waiting in Washington for the purpose 
of acquiring coal leases in Alaska, and yet I have inquired at 
the Department of the Interior as to whether there have been 
any leases made there, and I find that not one has been made up 
to this time. 

The opportunity of leasing and paying a royalty to the Fed- 
eral Government is not one that is going to be seized readily by 
the people, because, Mr. President, the Government has here- 
tofore revoked permits without rhyme or reason, without sug- 
gesting a cause for its action. When the permit system was 
inaugurated for the construction of water-power plants it was 
said, “All we want to do is to stop one company from monopo- 
lizing; we want the privileges of a company, if it fails to pro- 
ceed with construction work, to end; and, therefore, we want the 
privilege of revoking the permit.” But there was one Secretary 
of the Interior who, without notice to a single water-power com- 
pany, and without any trial, issued an order revoking 40 per- 
mits, when there had already been constructed and were in 
operation power plants which had cost millions of dollars and 
which at that very minute were transmitting electricity to va- 
rious communities. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. 
interruption? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. The general policy of leasing, of course, is a 
most interesting one; but does the Senator understand that this 
bill before us is just that kind of a bill? . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that there are certain fea- 
tures of that kind, as the Senator has said; but it does seem 
to me—— 

Mr. WALSH. Excuse me. I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the bill before us, as it has been reported by the com- 
mittee and recommended for passage, is a leasing bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but there are features of 
this bill that I would rather have eliminated. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will understand that the bill does 
not give the dam builder a perpetual right to occupy the stream, 
but it gives him a right only for a limited period of 50 years. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but I recognize, if the Senator will 
permit me, that there is a great difference between a navigable 
stream which the State has not the absolute right to control 
and concerning which it has to make some kind of an arrange- 
ment with the National Government, and a stream the waters of 
which are recognized by every court decision to belong to the 
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State. That is one reason why this bill is not as perfect as I 
should like it to be, yet, notwithstanding that, it is, in my judg- 
ment, infinitely a better bill than the bill providing for the con- 
struction of water-power plants upon the public domain, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, Mr. President, I do not want to in- 
stitute any comparison. I want to present now the third reason 
I have for believing that this would be a wise policy. 

I adverted in the beginning to the fact that power plants upon 
the same navigable stream will be competing with eacn other 
under different conditions. One will have an advantage over 
the other. I think we could very properly equalize the ad- 
vantages by a charge. So, likewise, a power plant on a navi- 
gable stream will be competing with a power plant upon the 
public domain, but not on a navigable stream. We could 
equalize the difference between them very properly by imposing 
a charge on the permit to occupy the navigable stream, if it has 
any advantage by reason of its location and ease of develop- 
ment over the plant upon the nonnavigable stream located upon 
the public lands. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that you will find 
exactly the same discrepancy between the production of power 
by steam and the production of power by falling water. Of 
course that is a matter of no great consequence with us, where 
there is a superabundance of power, and at present, at least, a 
very narrow market. The great difficulty in the way of power 
development in our section of the country is to get the market 
where the power can be utilized. When the development first 
began the power was utilized only for operating street railways 
and the electric-light plant in the city of Helena. Subsequently 
a transmission line was constructed to Butte, a distance of 75 
miles, and that city was lighted with electricity and the street 
cars were run with the current obtained. Afterwards they in- 
duced the mine operators to put in electric hoists, instead of 
hoists operated by steam power, thus opening up another great 
source for the Consumption of power. Later, you will remember, 
that the whole line of the Butte, Anaconda, and Pacific Railroad 
Co., operating between the city of Butte, where the mines are, 
and the city of Anaconda, where the smelters are, was electri- 
fied and power was consumed in great quantities for that pur- 
pose. Here within 60 days 115 miles of the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road through our State began 
to be operated by electrical power; and they are at present in- 
stalling equipment for the purpose of operating about 450 miles, 
extending from Hamilton, in my State, over into the State of 
Idaho. That affords a great market for power; and, of course, 
if that road is electrified the competing lines, the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific, also traversing my State from 
east to west, will in the course of time, and in my judgment a 
very short time, be obliged to go to the same source of power; 
for I state here as a most remarkable fact that the records of 
the Butte, Anaconda, and Pacific road disclose that their cost 
for power, operating electrically, is just one-third what it was 
when they operated by steam, and the total expense of operation 
has been reduced something like 333 per cent. I have no doubt 
that a similar saving in the cost of operating, particularly in the 
mountain grades, will be shown by the experiment now being 
conducted by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Electrical power is particularly applicable to the operation of 
railroads and mountain grades; for, remarkable as the fact may 
be, the engine—the electric motor—in descending the grade is 
transformed into a generator which generates electricity by 
reason of the momentum of the train, which is thrown into the 
line and assists in pulling up the train that is ascending the 
mountain upon the other side. So that the cost of railroad 
operation in the mountain sections is reduced almost to that of 
transportation across the plains. 

So the market is developing; but, still, with our five millions 
of possibilities, it will be a long time before the market is so 
great as to consume our available power. As a consequence of 
that, in order to get people to use electrical power at all, it 
became necessary to reduce the cost, and to continue to reduce 
it, until it had been extended as I have indicated. 

For instance, when they first began to use it, the street rail- 
way in my town paid $50 per horsepower. Afterwards, when 
they introduced it into the mains in Butte, it was furnished to 
them at $35 a horsepower, and now it is furnished to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road at something like $20 per 
horsepower. So that the price is governed not at all by the cost 
of producing power by steam in that section of the country, but 
rather by the cost of producing the electrical energy itself. 

But the situation is quite different in the East. Take New 
England, for instance. They can not generate enough power 
by their streams in New England to come anywhere near sup- 
plying the demand that there is in that country for power. We 
will assume, for instance, that it costs $60 or $75 a horsepower 


to produce power by steam in New England; but we will 
assume that you give some one an opportunity to generate 
power by damming a navigable stream in New England, and 
that by that process he is able to produce power at $30 and to 
sell it at a good profit for that price. There is not enough to 
supply all, and steam will cost $60 per horsepower. I suppose 
that in all those States, or practically all of them, they have 
public-service commissions that undertake, as we do in our 
State, to regulate the price at which power can be furnished to 
those who desire it. But what shall a public-service commission 
do in a case of that kind? What can they do? They enn not fix 
the rate for power at $50, becaues all of the steam plants would 
go out of business; and if they fix it at $60 or $65 or $70, 
leaving a margin to the steam plant, the water-power plant is 
charging very much more than it of right ought to charge. So 
I believe that an opportunity ought to be given to permit an 
equalization in the price of power in the operations of the 
various regulatory boards of the various States. These are the 
reasons that impel me. 

Mr. President, if we get through with the question of power 
it will be asserted always that we want to check development. 
This is the one thing which it is said will be unduly burdensome, 
and thus prevent the further investment of capital in the de- 
velopment of water powers. You will observe by the bill to 
which I called your attention that a maximum of 25 cents per 
horsepower is put in. That is to say, the Secretary of the 
Interior may make a charge as high as 25 cents a horsepower. 
Various amounts have been suggested. It has been suggested 
that the charge might be as high as 50 cents a horsepower. 
Some people have suggested, even, that it should be as high as 
$1 a horsepower. A new development at Great Falls, in my 
State, begun operating last summer, amounting to 90,000 horse- 
power. ‘Twenty-five cents per horsepower would mean n con- 
tribution, if that were under Federal control, of 522.500 a year. 
Does anybody have any kind of an idea that the imposition of 
a charge of $22,500 a year in the case of a plant developing 
90,000 horsepower would prevent the deyelopment of that power? 

I told you, for instance, that we had reduced the cost of power 
in the State of Montana so that the Chicago, Milwaukce & 
St. Paul Railroad Co. now pays $20 per horsepower. Suppose 
there were a charge of even $1 put on, so that they had to 
pay $21 per horsepower. Has anybody any kind of an idea that 
they would decline to electrify under those circumstances or 
conditions? 

Mr. President, this is no burden at all upon the development 
of water powers. It can not be argued that it is. It is shuply 
a desire, in the first place, a disposition, to believe that there is 
not any power to do this; that the right of Congress to exact 
this contribution in consideration of the valuable privilege that 
is extended does not exist. I think that if we can pass that 
point we can scarcely justify ourselves in awarding these privi- 
leges, of such enormous value in many cases, without making 
some adequate return to the Government. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, this subject has received 
a great deal of attention from Congress for the last 10 years, 
but it is now presented again. I think it will serve a good 
purpose to refer to the authorities relating to the power and 
jurisdiction of Congress over navigable streams. 

The Congress, in my opinion, has no power to require com- 
pensation of persons or corporations constructing a dam in a 
navigable river for the development of water power as a con- 
dition to the permit or authority for placing the structure in 
the stream. 

The States in which the navigable rivers are situated have 
sovereign power over the beds and waters of navigable rivers, 
and the States and the riparian proprietors, as the laws of 
the State in question may provide, have title to and own them. 
This seems to be settled beyond controversy. The first case 
coming before the Supreme Court in which the question arose 
was that of Pollard against Hagan, Third Howard, page 212, 
and the rule then announced has been adhered to ever since. 
It is there said: 


By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these 
general conclusions: First, the shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under them were not nted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, but were reserv: to the States, respectively; second, the 
new States have the same rights. 33 and jurisdiction over 
this subject as the original ates; thi t right of the United 
States to public land and the power of een yd to make all needfal 
rules and regulations for the sale and disposition thereof conferred no 
= to grant to the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in con- 


I will refer to only two of the Iater cases announcing the 
law upon the subject. 

That of Kansas against Colorado, Two hundred and sixth 
United States, page 46, was brought by the State of Kansas 
against the State of Colorado and certain corporations organ- 
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diverting the waters of the Arkansas River for the irrigation 
of lands in Colorado to such an extent as to deprive the citizens 
of the State of Kansas of the same. 

The United States filed an intervening petition, claiming the 
right to control the waters of the river to aid in the reclama- 
tion of arid public lands. This petition was dismissed, and 
the reasons therefor are summed up in the syllabus of the 
case in these words: 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent powers of sovereignty; that the enumeration 
of the powers granted is to be found In the Constitution of the United 
States, and in that alone; that the manifest purpose of the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution is to put beyond dispute the 
tion that all the powers not granted are reserved to the people, and 
that if in the changes of the twa further powers ought to be pos- 
sessed by Congress they must obtained by a idiots from the 
poopie While Congress has general legislative jurisdiction over the 

erritorles and may control the flow of waters in their streams, it has 
no power to control a like flow within the limits of a State except 
to preserve or improve the 8 of the stream; that the full 
control over those waters is, subject to the exception named, vested 
in the State. Hence the intervening petition of the United States is 
dismissed, without prejudice to any action which it may see fit to 
take in respect to the use of the water for maintaining or improving 
the navigability of the river. 

In the opinion of the court, after a full discussion of the 
question, followed by the citation of many cases, page 93, it is 
said: 

It is useless to pursue the inquiry further in this direction. It is 
enough for the purposes of this case that each State has full juris- 
diction over the lands within its borders, including the b of 
streams and other waters. 

Mr. Justice Lurton, in the case of Chandler- Dunbar Co., Two 
hundred and twenty-ninth United States, page 60, says: 

The technical title to the beds of the navigable rivers of the United 
States is either in the States in which the rivers are situated or in 
the owners of lands bordering upon such rivers. Whether in one 
or the other is a question of local law. 

The States have such interest that they may maintain suits 
to protect the waters of navigable rivers which flow through 
their boundaries from pollution, as was held in the case of 
Missouri against Illinois, One hundred and eighty-fifth United 
States, or to prevent an excessive and unlawful use of the 
waters, as was held in Kansas against Colorado. 

In many of the public-land States there are provisions in 
their constitutions, and generally statutes upon the subject, de- 
claring that the title to all waters is in the State. In fact, 
there are more constitutional provisions and more statutes upon 
this subject in the public-land States than in the other States 
of the Union. The declaration of the constitution of Montana 
upon this subject is very specific. I shall not stop to read it, 
however. The rule in nearly all of the Western States is 
collated in a report that was presented by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] some years ago, and is accessible to 
anyone desiring to examine it. 

The States may retain the title to the lands under the waters 
or grant it to individuals and hold the waters flowing over it in 
trust for the public. The riparian proprietors may acquire a 
fee simple title to the bed of the stream if allowed by the laws 
of the State within which the stream flows, but their interest 
in the waters is only that of usufruct. It is true that the 
sovereignty and title of the States and individuals in the beds 
of navigable rivers and their waters is in all cases subject to 
the power of the Congress to control and use them for pur- 
poses of navigation, and of the necessity and extent of the 
control and use required it is the sole and exclusive judge. 
From its determination there is.no appeal. This power springs 
from that to regulate commerce and is of that class of powers 
defined as the police power. Within the sphere of its control 
the power of Congress is absolute, unlimited, and paramount. 

The Federal Government, however, has no proprietary interest 
in navigable rivers, and can not interfere with the control and 
use of them by the States and riparian proprietors except 
through the power of Congress to regulate commerce—as ap- 
plied in this case to facilitate navigation. The power of Con- 
gress is to control the easement of right of way for navigation 
which the general public has in navigable streams, to which 
servitude the rights of riparian proprietors must in all cases 
yield and the control by the States yield when Congress exer- 
cises its higher power of regulation. 

In other words, the power of Congress is the same as the 
police power which the States exercise in the control of high- 
ways within their territories. The States control their high- 
ways for transportation purposes, and in the exercise of this 
power their anthority is unlimited, but they can not use the 
highways for any other purposes than transportation. They 
cau not sell or lease them. The distinction between rights in 
property and the power to control property through the police 
power is too obvious to be elaborated upon. 
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The United States having no property in navigable streams, 
the Congress, as its agent, can not constitutionally sell or lease 
the beds and waters of those streams for any purpose, its 
power being confined to the control of them for the purposes of 
navigation. When it attempts to do more, either directly or by 
coercion of the riparian owner, it is guilty of confiscation of 
private property. 

Again, the power vested in Congress is to regulate commerce, 
not to engage in commerce. 

In Gibbons against Ogden (9 Wheat., 1) the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in construing the commerce clause, de- 
fined the power of regulation as that “ to prescribe the rule ac- 
cording to which commerce should be carried on.“ This defini- 
tion has never been departed from, and is followed by the courts 
to-day. 

The selling or leasing of the waters and the power produced 
by them can not be claimed to be a regulation of navigation on 
the stream with any pretense of reason. It is engaging in trade, 
in commerce, in the most common and usual form. 

Nor does Article IV of the Constitution, section 3, paragraph 
2, providing that Congress shall have the power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property of the United States, affect the ques- 
ery because the property in question is not that of the United 

tates, 

The case of the United States against Chandler-Dunbar Co. 
does not hold that the Federal Government has any proprietary 
interest in navigable waters under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, or that Congress can lawfully use them for com- 
mercial purposes in the exercise of its power to regulate com- 
merce. 

The act of Congress which was involved in that case, chapter 
264, section 11, acts of 1909, asserted that the ownership in fee 
simple absolute by the United States to all lands and property 
of every kind and description north of the present St. Marys 
Falls Ship Canal was necessary for the purposes of navigation, 
and provided for acquiring such title by condemnation. 

Section 12 of the act provided that the right to the flow of 
water—the riparian, water-power, and other rights—then or 
thereafter owned by the United States in the St. Marys River, 
should be forever conserved for the benefit of the Government of 
the United States, primarily for the purposes of navigation, and 
incidentally for the purpose of having the water power developed 
either for the direct use of the United States or for lease 
through the Secretary of War. The United States is the 
riparian proprietor of the lands and water in question, acquired 
by it primarily for navigation purposes, and the power is 
merely to lease or sell the excess of the power created by the 
structures erected in the river. The Chandler-Dunbar case was 
merely a case where the United States as riparian proprietor 
proposed to use its property, acquired by condemnation, in the 
bed and waters of the stream. 

Mr. Justice Lurton, in his opinion, page 72, lays stress on the 
fact that section 11 of the act declared that the property was 
taken for a publie purpose, and that the twelfth section declared 
that purpose to be primarily for the benefit of navigation. He 
says: 

If the pri is legitimate we can see no sound objection 
to F — the needa of the Somes 
a And again, on page 73, recognizing the closeness of the case, 

e says: 
It is at best not clear how Chandler-Dunbar Co. can be heard to ob- 
ject to the selling of any excess of water power which may result from 
construction of such con or remedial works as shall be 
found advisable for the rovement of navigation, inasmuch as it had 
6 ver which has been taken. It has therefore 
terest whether the Government permit the excess of power to 
waste or be made the means of producing some returns upon the 
great expenditure. 

The case of Green Bay Canal Co. v. Patton Paper Co. 
(172 U. S.), is cited by Mr. Justice Lurton as an authority 
sustaining the right of the Government to charge for the excess 
power, and is the sole authority he cites. That case wholly 
fails to sustain the proposition advanced in this case. The . 
question involved had been practically passed upon in a case 
reported in One hundred and forty-second United States, in- 
volving the same improvement in the Wisconsin and Fox Rivers. 
Neither of these cases involved the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, and the court did not there decide that the Con- 
gress could authorize the construction of a dam in a navigable 
river for the purpose, secondary it may be, of developing water 
power for sale, or even that it could sell water power inci- 
dentally developed by a dam for navigable purposes. The facts 
in that case were that the United States granted to the State 
of Wisconsin the lands upon the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers to 
bear the expense of improving the navigation of those rivers. 


no 
no 
to 
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Wisconsin accepted the grant and began the improvement. The 
burden became too heavy, and it directed the property sold, 
including the water power which, by legislation, it had before 
reserved for the use of the State for commercial purposes. The 
entire property came into the hands of the corporation which 
finally disposed of the same to the United States, reserving the 
water power created by the dams. The question really was, 
whether the State had the power to create or reserve the water 
power for manufacturing purposes, or, in other words, to engage 
in business, and whether there was a valid reservation of this 
water power vested in the corporation selling to the United 
States. This was also a case where the State and its vendees 
were riparian proprietors and had property rights, and, of 
course, it was held that they could dispose of their property, 
whether in its original form or that of a product—the water 
power created by dams. 

But it is suggested that Congress having absolute jurisdic- 
tion over the construction of structures in navigable waters can 
forbid the owners of riparian property from using it, although 
that use be not only consistent with the rights of the public but 
beneficial to navigation, unless the owners will comply with such 
conditions as may be imposed upon them. Call it what you 
may please, frame it in any form, the proposition that Congress 
may impose conditions in such cases as this upon the owners 
of the beds and waters of navigable streams, is not only the 
commonest tyranny but blackmail in its worst form. It is no 
better than the action of the grafting policeman who demands 
tribute of the saloon keeper over whom he has authority in en- 
forcing police regulations, under the penalty of declaring his 
place disorderly and closing it up for nonpayment. 

To impose such conditions would be a gross abuse of the 
police power to regulate transportation upon navigable rivers. 

Mr. President, I believe it is conceded by everyone that the 
United States has no proprietary interest in navigable rivers, 
either in the waters, beds, or banks; that its sole power is one 
of regulation of the public highways which they constitute. 
Yet under that power it is proposed that Congress shall say 
to the riparian proprietors: “ You can not use your property, 
although you do it in such a manner as will not obstruct navi- 
gation but materially aid it, with your own private capital, 
unless you pay to the United States a tax to be distributed 
throughout the whole country.” 

I can not see anything but the grossest oppression in such an 
exaction. 

Charges of this kind can not be sustained as a tax. Congress 
has no power to levy such a tax. Its power to raise revenue is 
confined to taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, uniform through- 
out the United States. These charges can not be made uniform 
nor apportioned among the States, as the Constitution requires; 
nor can the power to fix the rate of taxation be delegated; 
nor can the levy of a tax originate in this body. 

The refusal of Congress to allow the owners of the beds 
and waters of navigable streams to develop the water power 
of which their property is susceptible, although according to 
plans approved by and under the supervision of the authorities 
which Congress has given control of navigable rivers, and by 
means which will greatly improve and facilitate navigation, is 
unquestionably a gross and despotic abuse of power. 

Upon what principle can the development of the great natural 
resources of the country for the prosperity and happiness of the 
people be arbitrarily prohibited, solely because the owners of the 
property will not submit to an unjust exaction? 

There is no constitutional authority for such arbitrary 
deprivation of the use of private property. A law which forbids 
a property owner from using it for a lawful purpose without 
payment of a charge for which there is no constitutional war- 
rant is as much confiscation as if the property itself is taken. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH] 
restate his position upon this subject. In a very able speech, 
which he delivered before the Western States Water Power 
Conference last September, he said: 

That, it is said, is in contravention of the doctrine that the States 
own the waters of the streams, because the payment so computed will 
be for the use of the waters of the stream and not for the land. 

Now, do not go away with any misconception about this matter. 
You see in me an advocate of the doctrine that the State owns the 
water of the streams within its borders, navigable or nonnavigable. 
I am not developing the theory of the Federal ownership of strtams 
at all, and I do not stand up, taking the attitude I do on that subject, 
for the purpose of gaining favor with an audience with which it is 

pular. I argued that question before the Supreme Court of the 

nited States once. 

Do not be misled by any statement such as was made here yesterday. 
that there is no question about the State’s ownership of the waters & 
streams flowing over or across the 7 5 lands, and t no lawyer will 
assert the contrary, because when I argued that matter before the court 
of last resort the gentleman who was opposed to me pet up a plausible 


and it must be conceded, a strong argument for his He had most 
respectable and persuasive authority to sustain him, and the question 


was so doubtful that the Supreme Court dodged it, and it remains un- 
decided to this da 


in mind, sia that that is my stand upon the matter. I 


am not going to give up any control of the State over its waters. But 
the plan propo: contemplates nothing of the kind, nor does it imply 
Government ownership of the waters of our streams. 

That is the opinion the Senator from Montana has expressed 
here on the floor to-day, as I understand, and one, I think, en- 
tirely consistent with all the authorities upon the subject. 

I was also struck with another statement the Senator made 
in a subsequent address to the same conference. I quote: 

It is said, and I have heard it asserted, that the amount charged 
will not find itself included in the rates. However, I do not entertain 
that kind of an idea at all. 

You hear a whole lot in Congress in the tariff debate that the tariff 
duties do not find themselves ressed In the charges made for the 
commodities upon which the tariff is levied. I do not give my adher- 
ence to that doctrine at all. It will be there. 

Whatever charges are made for the use of the power sites, those 
charges will go into the general account of the company, just as the 
taxes will go in and just as all other expenses go, and it will be an ele- 
ment in the rates, and I would never give my assent to a measure of 
this character, and lay a tax upon the peop of these Western States 
to go into the General Treasury of the United States for the improve- 
ment of the harbors and rivers of New York State, for instance. But 
that money is going for the benefit of our own State here. What difer- 
ence does it make if one half of it goes to the treasury of our own State 
and the other half goes to supplement the reclamation fund of this 
great country of ours? 

I understand that is a provision in the Ferris bill, which is 
now before the House as to the disposition of charges that 
will be made for waters on the public lands. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Now, Mr. President, the Senator has said 
that it would not be fair for the streams in the East, those not 
upen the public lands, to be developed by the riparian owners 
without charge for the water as proposed by his amendment, 
because the developers of water power on the public lands 
would be subject to charges under the Ferris bill. I am not 
here advocating charges under the Ferris bill. I have never 
yet made up my mind to support it. The laws concerning the 
public lands and the proper management of them is a subject 
with which I am not familiar, to which I must give more at- 
tention, and which I must understand better before I vote either 
for or against the provisions of the Ferris bill. I have on all 
questions concerning the public lands been largely controlled by 
the judgment of the very able Senators and lawyers who repre- 
sent the public-land States. But I do not approve the policy 
of Congress concerning the public domain in those States. It 
in effect denies to them the rights of sovereign States upon an 
equal footing with the original thirteen States and those east 
of the Mississippi River. 


I would now support a bill that would cede to the public- 
land States every acre of territory within their respective 
boundaries, for I believe that the people of those States under- 
stand the situation better and are more able with their knowl- 
edge of conditions there to take care of those lands and to ad- 
minister them economically for their benefit than Congress or 
bureaus here in Washington 8,000 miles away. Certainly, if 
those States are to be put upon an equal footing with the 
original States, they ought to have these lands for their own 
use. I do not see that the Eastern States have any real in- 
terest in them or any right to the proceeds of them. 

I understand that the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
are put into the reclamation fund. Am I correct about that, I 
ask the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; they are covered into the reclama- 
tion fund, and they must be returned by the people who have 
land under the reclamation project, and, when fully returned, 
one-half of it goes to the State and one-half to the National 
Treasury. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That, to some extent, gives to these States 
the benefit of property that ought to belong to them, but T still 
believe that they know better how to manage it in the interests 
of their people than bureaus here in Washington or Congress. 

Speaking of what is fair between the Eastern States, where 
this bill, if it becomes a law, will largely apply, and the public- 
land States, I have this to say: I know of no Member of this 
body from the Eastern States who is advocating charges upon 
water power developed on public lands. The Senator from 
Montana is the only one so far whom I have heard advocating 
such charges. I can see nothing fair or just in the proposition, 
that because he wants to impose a certain tax upon his people 
he should also impose one upon those of the other parts of the 
country. If he wants what is fair, let there be no tax imposed 
by Congress upon water-power development anywhere, 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr, SHIELDS. I will yield in a minute to the Senator. 
First I yield to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New ianps]. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I am much obliged to the Senator for 
yielding to me for a moment. I wish to offer as an amendment 
to the bill, as an additional section, the river regulation bill, 
which I have been urging for some years. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I can not yield for that pur- 
pose. I thought the Senator was simply going to offer a bill 
without any remarks. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. TI will offer the amendment to the bill with- 
out any remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rules do not allow it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husta in the chair). 
The Chair will state to the Senator from Nevada that there is 
an amendment pending. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I simply wish to suggest an amendment in 
order that it may go into the Recorp and be printed, that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to say is that under the rules of 
the body when a Senator is addressing the Senate the Chair is 
instructed to state that it is out of order and the matter can not 
be presented. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Do I understand that under that rule a 
Senator can not yield the floor for a moment even? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, if he yields the floor altogether. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then if he yields it can be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My recollection is that it is the duty of 
the Chair to refuse to allow a Senator occupying the floor to 
yield unless he also yields the floor permanently. I would be 
glad to accommodate the Senator from Nevada but I can not. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am obliged to take a train in a few 
moments. I will not be back here until Monday. I shall ask 
se Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] to offer the amendment 

‘or me, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have been very patient in conducting the 
bill and have yielded to almost every one, but I can not yield 
any more. 

There is another answer to the position taken by the Senator 
from Montana in the matter of tolls, which seems to me to be 
conclusive. The United States owns the public lands, the 
proprietary interest in them, and has a perfect right to sell 
them, to dispose of them, in the language of the Constitution; 
and I apprehend that in the greater right to sell is included 
the right to lease, and if it has the right to lease of course it 
has the right to charge rent. I have not investigated that ques- 
tion fully. It is not one that is germane to this bill, in my 
opinion, but I would say that it is a sound proposition. 

In this case the United States has no proprietary interest. 
It has nothing to rent, nothing to lease, and nothing to sell. 
The cases are entirely different. There is no analogy; there is 
no parallel between them. 

It is said that Congress could impose conditions when granting 
permits to riparian proprietors. Certainly Congress has the un- 
limited power over navigable streams, and it can arbitrarily 
declare that no structure of any kind shall be placed in a 
stream without its consent. Such are the provisions of the act 
of 1899, and it is only on account of that act that it is necessary 
to have the present legislation. For a hundred years previous 
to that act dams were built in navigable streams without the 
consent of Congress, and were only liable to be removed if they 
constituted obstructions to navigation. But this power was in- 
tended solely for the protection of navigation. It was never 
intended that Congress should exercise it to prohibit riparians 
from using their property in a lawful manner unless they 
should pay a tax not exacted from others for permission to use 
their property. 

Con can impose such conditions, but it would be an inde- 
fensible abuse of its power. 

Mr. President, it is conceded, I think, by everyone that 
charges which may be imposed by this amendment will be an 
additional burden upon the consumer. The object of the bill is 
the development of the water power of the country. It is for 
the purpose of furnishing cheap power to the people, and espe- 
cially to the people who reside within transmission distance of 
these great natural resources, and who, on account of their 
location, are entitled to the benefits of them. It would be as 
just to levy a tax on steam power as to levy one on water 
power. Certainly it will be a discrimination, unfair and unjust, 
to levy a tax upon one and not on the other. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, since 1908 there has practically 
been an embargo upon the construction of dams over navigable 
waters in this country. Improvements have gone on where the 
right to build the dam had been acquired before that time, 
but President Roosevelt on the 18th of March, 1908, sent a 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, Senator 
Frye, stating that he would veto any water-power bill unless 
first it contained a limitation as to time; that is, that some 


definite time should be fixed, and in the next place unless it 
provided for the payment of a royalty or toll to the Government 
of the United States. 

The Committee on Commerce of the Senate at that time had 
before it what was known as the James River Dam bill, pro- 
viding for building a dam across the James River, in Stone 
County, Mo. After the committee received that letter from 
President Roosevelt it proceeded to consider the entire question, 
and the committee came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
assumption of President Roosevelt that the public should pay a 
royalty for the use of the water was unfounded and contrary 
to law. The Committee on Commerce reported the James River 
Dam bill unanimously without injecting into it the amendment 
that President Roosevelt insisted upon in his letter. 

The bill went to the House and there it was hung up, and 
from that day to this, with the exception of the Rainy River 
bill, which was referred to the other day, no bill authorizing 
the construction of a dam over navigable waters has been passed. 
If my recollection serves me correctly, we have passed several 
bills here in the Senate; but those bills have been held up in 
the other House on the theory and contention that no right 
should be granted under special laws, that what we needed 
was a general law. 

There has been such an embargo, Mr. President, that it has 
operated as an actual stay on water-power construction. Two 
years ago a prominent engineer, a native of my State, who had 
charge of the construction of the great Keokuk Dam in the 
Mississippi River, came to me and asked me to give him a letter 
of introduction to certain people in South America. He said 
he was going there. I asked him, “ Why are you going there? 
Can you find nothing to do here in your line?” He was a great 
hydraulic engineer, one of the most eminent. He said, “No; 
everything is at a standstill here. I want something to do in 
the line of my profession, If I can not get it in this country, I 
have to go to South America.” 

This embargo has existed during all these years, and we are 
confronted now with the question whether we shall be able to 
pass a general water-power bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I read in the morning papers a few days ago 
that a prominent gentleman here in the city who has been identi- 
fied with what is commonly known as conservation for a good 
many years, and is perhaps its most prominent proponent, has 
recently written a letter to the President of the United States 
bitterly attacking the pending bill because of its assumed one- 
sidedness in favor of would-be investors, and urging the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill if it should pass the two Houses of Con- 
gress. I have no personal knowledge of the authenticity of that 
statement, but, assuming that there is some basis for it, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Minnesota whether, if this bill 

the Senate, it is not probable that with that opposition 
it will also be hung up in the other House. The gentleman to 
whom I refer is Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no means of stating what the House 
is likely to do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Except as to its action in the past on similar 
bills. 

Mr. NELSON. I hope we live in an age of progression. It is 
a remarkable fact that when President Taft was Secretary of 
War—and the records show it—he entirely agreed with the 
report of the Committee on Commerce made upon the James 
River dam bill. It was President Taft’s opinion that the Fed- 
eral Government, except for purposes of navigation, has no 
property in the navigable waters of the United States. That 
was his opinion as Secretary of War, and when he became 
President, because he got a so-called reform Secretary of War 
during the last part of his administration, who insisted on tak- 
ing a different view, and writing a veto message, as the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BanxHeEap] said the other day, he ac- 
quiesced ; he did not want to have any quarrel with his Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NELSON. Let me go on and discuss this a little further 
and then I will yield for questions. 

Mr. WALSH. May I take just a minute? 

Mr. NELSON. I did not interrupt the Senator when he was 
talking. I will yield to questions by and by. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the Senator a question at this 


point. : 
Mr. NELSON. Well, what is the question? 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Colorado referred to the 
opposition of Mr. Pinchot to this bill. I observe that Mr. 
Pinchot included in his denunciation the other bill as well. I 
want to inquire of the Senator from Minnesota whether it is 
not his opinion that it would be advisable to steer some medium 
course, if we could find it, and whether he feels that the other 
House is any more acquiescent at the present time than it has 
been in the past? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not believe in anything of that kind. 
The country has been suffering under the sinister influence that 
was originated by the gentleman the Senator from Colorado 
referred to. I hope we have got beyond that. I hope we have 
got beyond allowing an outsider at the head of a reform bureau 
to dictate to Congress and to the President of the United States 
what ought to be done for the public welfare. 

Mr. WALSH. I was simply asking the question whether in 
the light 

Mr. NELSON. I want to ask a question of the Senator. Does 
he propose to allow such a gentleman to tell him what to do or 
what not to do in reference to public legislation? 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the Senator from Minnesota well 
knows that I do not propose to do anything of the kind. 

Mr. NELSON. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. WALSH. I propose to proceed, as a matter of course, 
on my own judgment of what ought to be done. I simply rose 
in perfect good faith, however, to ask the Senator in the light 
of his large experience in these matters whether he believes 
that the temper of the other House is such 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I have every hope in the other House, 
especially now since the margin between the Democrats and 
Republicans is less than it was before. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
the Senator from Montana asked 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. With the consent of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, I wish to further suggest that this bill will have just 
as good a show in the other House as the House bill will have 
in this Chamber; and if this Chamber favors this bill, if it 
favors the principle involved in it——— 

Mr. NELSON. That is what I am afraid of—that we shall 
fall between two stools. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If Congress does not pass this bill, Mr. 
President, it would be useless to pass another one similar to the 
one now upon the statute books. That has proved not only to 
be a failure to provide a method of developing these powers but 
it has proved absolutely prohibitory. If we can pass a bill 
only containing the same prohibitory provisions, we had better 
let the entire matter drop and consume no further time on it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I not only indulge the hope 
that the other House will proceed to aid us in enacting the 
proper legislation to remove the embargo existing, but, while 
in all respects I have not as full confidence as I might have in 
the President of the United States, I have faith enough to believe 
that on this all-important question he will be ready to serve the 
welfare of the American people and will take a fair and liberal 
course, I hope that Senators—I say this to all who are present, 
and I should like to have more of them present—in view of what 
has transpired in the past eight years and of the condition of the 
question will aid the Committee on Commerce in securing the 
passage of this most necessary legislation. 

I will now come to another question which the Senator from 
Colorado so ably discussed, and that is this: I start out with the 
principle—and I think it is clearly established by the decisions 
of the courts—that the Government of the United States has 
no property right in the navigable waters of the United States, 
except for purposes of navigation; that all other property in the 
navigable waters of the United States either belongs to the 
respective States or to the riparian owners, according to the 
local laws of the several States. 


I thought—and I say it in the most friendly spirit—that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] was a little confusing in 
his argument in one respect. There are here three classes of 
dams, involving three classes of questions. Where the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for the purpose of improving navi- 
gation with its own money and its own property, acquiring first 
the riparian lands, erects a dam in the navigable waters of the 
United States, and, as an incident thereto, a surplus power for 
electrical purposes is created, the Government has the right to 
dispose of that surplus power. It has that right by virtue of 
the fact that it has been to the expense of constructing the dam 
not because of any property in the water in the river but be- 
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cause of the fact that it has been to that expense and has caused 
the building of the dam. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has settled that ques- 
tion and decided that, if there is an incidental power created in 
connection with the construction of a dam by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Government has a right to dispose of that power. 
The court decided that question, first, directly in the case of the 
Kaukauna Co. against Green Bay Canal, and later in the Sault 
Ste. Marie case. So that is a settled question. 

The condition is entirely different, Mr. President, when you 
come to the construction of dams by private individuals. We, 
the Federal Government, can not convey the right to A, B, or 
O to construct a dam unless it is primarily for the purpose of 
navigation. When we do confer upon a given company, a State, 
or a municipality the right to construct a dam primarily for 
the purpose of navigation, and secondarily, or as an incident, 
for water-power purposes, we make the grantee the agent of 
the United States; we put him in exactly the same position, or 
we aim to put him in the same position, as the Government of 
the United States would be should it construct that dam. 

In those cases where the Government does not invest a dollar 
in the enterprise, but where the dam is constructed by private 
capital, what has the Government to sell? Nothing but the 
water; and it has no right in that except for the purposes of 
navigation. Under those circumstances, if the dam does not 
interrupt navigation, if it turns out to be an aid and improve- 
ment to navigation by creating a navigable pool above the 
dam—if all that transpires—should that company or that indi- 
vidual or that municipality be charged for doing what it would 
primarily be the duty of the Government of the United States 
to do? In other words, if a given stream should be improved 
for purposes of navigation, or if it ought to be improved, the 
primary duty is upon the Government to do it; but if, instead 
of the Government doing it, it delegates that duty to a mu- 
nicipal corporation or to a public-utility corporation, then that 
corporation stands in the place of the Government and is per- 
forming a work and duty that properly belongs to the Govern- 
ment. Why, under those circumstances, where the Government 
is put to no expense, should the corporation be compelled to 
pay royalty for the use of the water? If that royalty is right, 
if you can charge it, the Government would have the right to 
go up into New Hampshire or into Maine, where anyone might 
build a dam, and say, Tou must pay a royalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the surplus power you have 
created in this stream.” So I say there is an entire difference. 

Mr. President, in a case where the Government erects a dam 
it is proper enough that the Government should charge for the 
incidental power and have the right to lease it; but its right to 
charge is based, not upon the fact that it has property in the 
water of the stream, but upon the fact that it has invested 
money, has expended capital there in building a dam and im- 
proving the navigation of the stream. So I thought, with all 
due respect, that the able Senator from Montana failed to prop- 
erly discriminate between the two cases to which I have referred, 

The Senator referred to the other water-power bill, which, 
I am sorry to say, I have not had time to examine, and of 
which I can only speak in a general way. That, as I under- 
stand, is a bill that aims to give the beneficiaries the right to 
construct a dam upon the public lands of the United States 
either in a forest reserve or on other public lands, the site of 
the dam to be constructed being where the Federal Government 
owns the land. Manifestly in that ease, where the Government 
owns the site, where it owns the only available place in that 
section to build a dam, the Government should charge for dis- 
posing of that privilege, and for that privilege alone, but not 
for the use of the water. 

Here is another thing, Mr. President, to which I desire to 
refer. I am not familiar with what the charges are in the bill 
which comes from the Public Lands Committee, but if the 
charges are excessive, if they are unreasonable, they become a 
burden upon the public and the consumer. Under the pending 
bill we aim, first, to allow the public, those who are described 
in the bill, to acquire the right to build dams. We make them 
amenable to public control as to the rates and charges. They 
are subject to the control of their respective States. As to the 
transmission of electrical power from one State to another, 
where it is in the nature of interstate commerce, the regula- 
tive power is left to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, while I am interested in the Federal Govern- 
ment, I am interested especially in the welfare of the con- 
sumers, The bigger the charge, the greater the amount of 
burden you place upon the water-power companies or grantees, 
the larger will be the burden upon the public. If people will go 
and develop those water powers—which, under the present sys- 
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tem, instead of taking, as in olden times, a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars, take millions of dollars—it is better to 
give the public the right te develop those powers and let the 
public have the benefit of them at the lowest possible price. 

But, Mr. President, when I rose I did not intend to occupy 
the time of the Senate at any length on this subject. As a 
member of the committee, I have watched the course of this 
legislation for the last eight or nine years. It has seemed to 
me that we have done a great wrong and an injury to our coun- 
try in stopping all water-power development, as we have done 
by failing to pass proper legislation. In this bill we aim to 
cover one branch of the case; by this general bill we aim to 
cover the ground, as you might say, in all the older States, in 
the States that are not public-land States, and to give a general 
opportunity for water-power development through the War 
Department. 

As to the other bill, I wish to repeat to the Senator from 
Montana that I am not familiar with all of its details; but my 
disposition is to do whatever is for the benefit of the public in 
the Western States. Their welfare is near and dear to my 
heart, and I am not here merely for the purpose of piling up 
money in the coffers of Uncle Sam at the behest of some 
reformer. 

I have aimed, Mr. President, in my legislative career to be 
immune from such sinister influences as public men sometimes 
encounter. I may have made mistakes, but, on the whole, I 
have preferred to look after the welfare of the people of the 
United States rather than the political welfare of some outsider 
who has a hobby or some new gospel that he wants to ventilate. 

I hope every Senator here will do his best to cooperate with 
us in the passage of this most important bill. It is far more 
important than many Senators suppose. It is important to 
open wide the door to secure the necessary water-power de- 
velopment. Indeed, it is perhaps more needed in the Southern 
States than it is needed in the Northern States, and, Senators, 
iny heart goes out in response to any measure to promote the 
welfare of the Southern States. They had a hard, trying time 
during the Civil War and during the reconstruction period. I 
have often thought of the poor Confederate soldiers after Lee's 
surrender and of the adverse conditions they had to face when 
they returned to their dismantled and ruined homes, without 
means to begin the work of reconstruction of their shattered 
fortunes, and I have always admired them for their courage, 
their patience, and their fortitude. 

The Union soldiers, when the war was over, could go back to 
good homes and be received with open arms, but the poor Con- 
federate soldier entered, as it were, upon a desert; he had to 
begin life de novo and under the most adverse conditions. So, 
Mr. President, I have always been in favor, in connection with 
river and harbor improvements and in connection with what- 
ever was for the welfare of the Southern States, of helping 
them, because I knew they needed the help. 

Some have said that the road bill is simply for the Southern 
States. Well, suppose it is. I know they need roads in that 
yellow-clay country of theirs. Some have said, “ You must not 
expend too much money on the rivers in that section,” Why, 
Mr. President, I spent a good part of my career as a soldier 
in Louisiana, and since I came to the Senate there has hardly 
been a creek or bayou in Louisiana for which I have not felt 
like voting an appropriation. 

Senators, I ask every one of you to join us in helping to pass 
this most important piece of legislation, which, above all other 
legislation for the welfare of our country, is needed at the 
present juncture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I agree, upon the whole, 
with everything the Senator from Minnesota has said. By the 
way, it seems a strange fatality that a Mississippian and a Nor- 
wegian should agree with one another, but I generally do agree 
with almost everything the Senator says. I want to ask the 
Senator this question: Does he remember a single instance in 
the history of the United States when the people of a State, 
the American people of a State, were any more untrue to their 
obligations than the American people of the United States in 
connection with mere material and financial questions? Does 
he not think that the regularly organized authorities of a State, 
who are the representatives of the American people within their 
bailiwicks. are as well to be trusted as are the Representatives 
and Senators in the United States Congress, and has he ever 
found at any time that they were not as trustworthy as we are? 

Mr. NELSON. As a general proposition, I agree with the 
Senator, and I may further say that this bill is founded on that 
principle. We propose to leave to the several States the regula- 
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tion of the charges for electric power generated by the dams to 
be erected. It is only when the power enters into interstate 
commerce that it becomes subject to regulation by the Federal 
Government under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only in that case and when it affects the 
question of the navigability of a stream. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has the Federal Government any right to 
interfere except upon one or the other of those two grounds? 

Mr. NELSON. My theory is, and I have stated it, though I 
do not think the Senator was present at the time—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I heard the Senator state it, but I wanted to 
emphasize it by asking him the question and receiving his 
answer. I take it for granted that the Senator’s answer is that 
the General Government has no right to interfere any further 
than to control the navigability of the stream and to regulate 
interstate commerce; and this bill, according to my understand- 
ing, neither injuriously affects interstate commerce nor the navi- 
gability of streams 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is intended to benefit both. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But merely emphasizes the rights originally 
left to the States. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted merely to get the Senator’s ap- 
proval of that statement. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce, submitted 
April 30, 1908, on the bill to construct a dam across the James 
River in Stone County, Mo., be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

[Senate Report No. 585, Sixtieth Congress, first session.] 
DAM ACROSS JAMES RIVER IN STONE COUNTY, MO. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Comittee on Commerce, submitted the following 

2 ie accompany H. R. 17707]: 

ne Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
17707) to authorize William H. Standish to construct a dam across 
James River, in Stone County, Mo., and divert a portion of its waters 
through a tunnel into the said river again to create electric power, 
having considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that 


it ss without amendment. 
Following is a copy of the House report on the bill: 


(House Report No. 1256, Sixtieth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee or Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 17707) to authorize William H. Standish to 
construct a dam across James River, in Stone County, Mo., and divert 
a portion of its waters through a tunnel into the said river again to 
create electric power, having considered the same, report thereon with 
amendments, and as so amended recommend that it pass. 

The bill as amended has the approval of the War rtment, as will 
appear by the indorsements attached and made a part of this report. 

Amend the bill as follows: 

In line 3, page 1, after the word “ that,” insert “ the consent of Con- 


gress is hereby given to. 
In lines 4 and 5, page 1, strike out “be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized.” 


In lines 9 and 10, page 1, strike. out “that at the narrows in said 
bend he and they are hereby authorized,“ and in line 10, pare 1, after 
the word “impound,” insert “at the narrows in said bend.” 

At the end of section 1 add the following : 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of War shall have at all times control 
of the use of the water, even to the extent of causing the persons, firms, 
or corporations taking advantage of the privileges gran herein, to 
cease using the water whenever the same may te necessary for naviga- 
tion: And provided further, That should the United States in the work 
of improving the aforesaid river find it n to flood the aforesaid 
tunnels or In any way affect the flow of water through them, the 
owners or operators of aforesaid tunnels shall have no claim against 
the United States for damage on account of said flooding of the tunnels 
or said effect on the flow of water through them.” 

Strike out all of section 2 and renumber section 3 to section 2. 


{Second indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 11, 1908. 


Respectfully returned to the 2 of War with recommendation 
that the accompanying bill 8 R. 17707, 60th Cong., ist sess.) to 
authorize the construction of a dam across James River, in Stone 
County, Mo., and to divert a portion of its waters through a channel 
into the said river again to create electric power, be amended as indi- 

cated in red thereon. À 
As thus amended I am of opinion that the bill makes ample provision 
for the protection of navigation interests, and I know of no objection to 
its favorable consideration by Congress so far as those interests are 
concerned. $ 

a Sutru S. LEACH, 
Acting Chief of Engineers, 

{Third indorsement.] 

War DEPARTMENT, March 12, 1908. 


Respectfully returned to the chairman Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of 9 inviting attention to the 
foregoing report of the Acting Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
and to the accompanying copy of amended bill referred to. 


ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Assistant Secretary of War, 
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Following is a copy of a letter of the President received after the bill 
was referred to this committee: 


Tue WuHite HOUSE, 
Washington, Merch 13, 1998, 
Sin; Numerous bills nting water rights in conformity with the 
general act of June 21, 1906, have been introduced during the present 
session of Congress, and some of these have already . While the 
eneral act authorizes the limitation and restriction of water 88 
a reasonable 


already acquired under State laws, would be to give away properties 
of enormous value. Through lack of foresight we have formed the 


amoun to monopolies, on navigable streams and on the p 
main. T zepurchase at great expense of wart rights thus carelessly 


ei wi 
ong it e Puget tibetan 


power should be granted to any corporation in r only for 


e values for which this charge is made will manata: through the 
natural growth and orderly development of our pee on and indus- 
the increase should be 


and make a charge and for a definite limitation time of 


Sincerely, yours, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
Chairman. Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 
The bill, together with the foregoing letter, was referred to the War 
eens net or its views, which are presented in the following in- 
orsements : 


[Second indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April it, 1908. 

1. Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War. 

2. The Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate refers 
II. R. 17707, Sixtieth Congress, first session, being a bill to authorize 
William H. Standish to construct a dam across the James River, Mo., 
and “to divert a portion of its waters through a tunnel into the said 


po 

3. This bill was referred to this department for report during its 

consideration in the House of Representatives, and, after the usual 

muky through the local se 7 8 officer, was repo! 
a 


f A 

5. The Chief of Engineers notes that the bill (H. R. 17707) as it 

now stands does not comply with either of the President's uire- 

ments, and it is not belleved that such requirements are provided for 
in the general dam act of June 2, 1906. 

6. The following provision, if inserted n H. R. 17707, after the 

words “ nineteen hundred and six, line BS page 2. will, it is believed, 

e 


may haye to be assumed by the Government in the matter o proper 
tenance of dams, operation of locks, and other ite includ: 
ble failure of grantee, which may bear upon any liabilities whic 


would require- consideration by the grantor in advance of preliminary 
work by the grantee. 

a A. MACKENZIE, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 


[Third indorsement.] 


Wan DEPARTMENT, April 14, 1908. 
Respectfully returned to the chairman Committee on en 
United States Senate, concurring in the foregoing views of the Chi 
of Engineers, United States Army. 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


hey may deem necessary 
to protect tbe present or future interests of the United States.” 


Senate Committee on Commerce, dated March 18 last, 
his veto menage of April 17, relating to the bill (H. R. 15444) to ex- 
0 
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construction of a dam b; vate parties across a navigable stream, 
2 . — tor. the conservation of the stream 


The common-law doctrine of England that a stream is not deemed 
to be a navigable watercourse unless the tide ebbs and flows in it is 
not the law in this country. The question whether a watercourse is 
a navigable stream is one of fact. It it is capable of being used for 
the purposes of trade and 8 in any mode, even fer floating 
rafts of and timber, it is deemed to be a navigable stream. (me 
Montello, 20 Wall., 430; St. Anthony Water Power Co. v. St. ul 
Water Commissioners, 168 U. S., 349.) 

The title to the water of a navigable stream within the borders of a 
State is not in the Federal Goyernment, but in the State; and title te 
the banks and bed of the stream, after the Federal Government has 
parted with its riparian lands, is either in the State or in the riparian 
owner, or both, accord to the laws of the 

rinciples haye been laid down and applied by the Supreme Court of 

e United States in the following, among other, cases, and is the 
settled law of the land, to wit: Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet., 367); 
Pollard v. Hagan (3 How., 212); Goodtitle  Kibbe (9 How., 471); 
Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S., 324) ; St. Louis v. Myers 97 7 U. 8., 566) ; 
Packer v. Bird (137 U. S., 601); Hadrin v. Jata 40 U. S., 371); 
Kaukauna Water Power Co. v. Green re & M ppt Canal Co. 

142 U. S., 254); Shively v. Bonne (152 U. S., 1); ater Power 

o. v. Water Commissioners (168 U. S., 349) ; Kean v. lumet Canal 
Co. (190 U. S., 452); United States v. The Chandler Dunbar Water 
Power Co. (U. S. Supreme Court, Apr. 20, 1908). 

The use of water such a stream is a matter of State regulation 
and State control. In many of the States the common-law rule, as 
defined in the follow! language of Chancellor Kent, prevails, to wit: 

“ Every proprietor o on the banks of a river has naturally an 
equal right to the use of the water which flows in the stream adjacent 
to his lands, as it was wont to run (currere solebat) without diminu- 
tion or alteration. No proprietor has a right to use the water to 
prejudice of other rietors above or below him unless he has a 
por right to div it, or a title to some exclusive enjoyment. He 

as no M Xs eats | in the water itself, but a simple usufruct while it 
—— ng. Aana currit et debet currere ut currere solebat is the 
nguage o the law. rp aetna use the water while it runs 
over land as an incident to the he can not unreasonably 
detain it or give it another ang paper ae he must return it to its 


In the mining and arid States the rule of prior appropriation for 

tigation 8 prevails, and rule of the States 

ed by eral statutes (R. S., sees. 2339-2340). In 

some of the States there is a mixed 1 in California, of the 
common-law rule and the rule of oer appropriation, 

But whatever rule may prevail in any State as to the use of the 
water in a stream, it is always subject to the following limitations, 
laid down ng Ss Supreme Court in the case of the United States v. 
m & Irrigation Co. (174 U. S., 690) ; 

“Although this power of changing the common-law rule as to streams 
within its dominion undoubtedly belongs to each State, yet two limi- 
tations must be recognized: First, that in the absence of specific au- 
thority from Songran a State can not by its legislation destroy the 
right of the United States, as the owner of lands bordering on a 
stream, to the continued flow of its water; so far at least as may be 
necessary for the beneficial uses of the Government property. Second, 
that it is limited by the superior power of the General Government to 
secure the uninterrupted navigability of all navigable streams within 
the limits of the United States. In other words, the jurisdiction of 
the General Government over interstate commerce and its natural high- 
ways vests in that Government the right to take all needed measures 
to preserve the navigability of the navigable watercourses of the 
country even against any State action.” 

Where the Federal vernment is not interested as the owner of 
riparian lands, the only interest it has in the water of a stream is as 
to its use for 8 of navigation, and it can lay no claim to the use 
of the water for any other purpose, not even for irrigation. (Kansas v, 
Colorado, 206 U. S., 

In this case the United States appeared as intervener, but inasmuch 
as it founded its claim not on the barrens: of navigation, but on the 
question of irrigation, the court held that it had no ground for inter- 
ZOROA and dismissed its petition. In reference to this subject the 
court says: 

“Tt follows from this that if in the present case the National Gov- 
ernment was asserting as against either Kansas or Colorado, that the 
appropriation for the purposes of irrigation of the waters of the Arkan- 
sas was affecting the navigability of the stream, it would become our 
duty to determine the truth of the charge. But the Government makes 
no such contention. On the contrary, it distinctly asserts that the 
Arkansas River is not now and never was 18 navigable beyond 
Fort Gibson, in the Indian Territory, and_nowhere claims that any 
s ropriation of the waters by Kansas or Colorado affects its naviga- 


“Te rested its petition of intervention upon its alleged duty of legis- 
lating for the mation of arid lands. w: s 

“A Turning to the enumeration of the Pes granted to Congress b, 
the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution, it is enoug 
to say that no one of them by any implication refers to the reclama- 
tion of arid lands. * * * 

“ While arid lands are to be found painy, i not only, in the Western 

tional Government wi 

limits of those States are the same Ae Aha pirke and no less) than 
those within the limits of tbe or teen, and it would be 
strange if, in the absence of a definite grant of power, the National 


lands within their borders. N. 
gress has acted in disregard to this limitation.” 

It was the doctrine at common law that a grant of land m the 
borders of a navigable stream carried the grant only to high-water 
mark, while a grant of land bordering upon a nonnavigable stream 
carried the ownership to the center or t d of the stream, subject to 
the public easement. 
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In the case of Hardin v. Jordan (140 U. S., 384) the Supreme Court 


states: 

“The United States haye not repealed the common law as to the in- 
terpretation of their own grants, nor explained what interpretation or 
limitation should be eae to or impo: upon the terms of the ordi- 
nary conveyances which they use, except in a few special instances; 
but these are left to the principles of Jaw and rules adopted by each 
local government where the land may lie. We haye adopted the com- 
mon law, and must, therefore, apply its principles to the interpretation 
of their grant.” 

Further on the court states the same 8 in this form: 

In our judgment the grants of the Government for lands bounded 
on streams and other waters without any reservation or limitation of 
terms are to be construed as to their effect according to the laws of 
the State in which the lands lie,“ 

The rule of riparian ownership as to grants of land bordering on a 
navigable stream is diverse in the various States. Some States hold 
that the grant extends only to high-water mark; other States hold 
that it extends to low-water mark, while another class of States—and 
perhaps the most numerous—hold that the grant extends to the middle 
of the stream, subject to the public easement in the water of the stream, 
But whatever may be the law in this respect as to the effect of the 
grant, it only relates to the id gr ret in the banks and bed of 
the stream and not to the ownership of the water in the stream. 

In those States which hold that the title of the riparian owner only 
extends to the high or low water mark the title to the bed of the 
stream is deemed to be in the State; and whether the title to the bed 
of the stream is in the riparian owner or in the State, in either case the 
general title to the water of the stream is deemed to be in the State, 
but it holds it not absolutely but in trust for all lawful public uses. 
The State's interest in such a stream is akin to that of a riparian 
owner, though more comprehensive and general in its nature, and does 
not exist in hostility to or in diminution of the rights of the riparian 
owner. (Rossmiller r. State, 114 Wis., 169; Peoples Ice Co, n. Da ven- 
port 149 Mass., $22; Brown p. Cunningham, $2 lowa, 512; Braston v. 

ert Ice Co., TT Maine, 100; Martin et al. v. Waddell, 16 Peters, 
367. 

From the foregoing it will appear that there are three different 
parties who are interested in the waters of a navigable stream: 

1. The United States. 

2. The State in which the stream is located, 

3. The riparian owner. g 

The interest of the United States is derived from and rests upon 
that paragraph of the Constitution which gives Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, and this power only extends to the 
extent of conserving the navigability of the stream. Beyond that the 
Federal Government has no interest or property in the stream. 

The interest of the State in the stream is derived from its sov- 
ereignty, and it holds its property in the stream in trust for all public 
uses, but in subrogation to the rights of the Federal Government as 
to navigation and of the riparian owner. ‘The right to the use of the 
waters of a stream for any lawful purpose, outside of the right of 
navigation, belongs wholly to the State and the riparian owner. (Mar- 
tin et al. v. Waddell, 16 Peters, 367.) 

Chief Justice Shaw, in the case of Elliott z. Fitchburg Railroad Co. 
(10 Cushing, 191), describes the rights of the riparian owner in the 
use of water in a stream in the following language, which states the 
enlarged and modified common-law doctrine : 

“ The right to flowing water is now well settled to be a right incident 
to property in the land; it is a right publici juris, of such a character 
that, while it is common and equal to all through whose land it runs, 
and no one can obstruct or divert it, AN as òne of the bencficial gifts 
of Providence, each proprietor has a right to a just and reasonable use 
of it as it passes through his land; and so long as it is not wholly ob- 
structed or diverted, or no larger appropriation of the water running 
through it is made than a just and reasonable use, it can not be said 
to be wrongful or injurious to a proprietor lower down. What is such 
a just and reasonable use may often be a difficult question, depending 
upon various circumstances. To take a ganty of water from a large 
running stream for agricultural or manufacturing purposes would cause 
no sensible or practicable diminution of the benefit, to the prejudice 
of a lower proprietor; whereas taking the same quantity from a small 
running brook passing through many farms would be of great and 
manifest injury to those below, who need it for domestic supply or 
watering cattle; and, therefore, it would be an unreasonable use of 
the water. and an action would lie in the latter case and not in the 
former, It is therefore to a considerable extent a question of degree; 
still the rule is the same, that each proprietor has a right to a rea- 
sonable use of it, for his own benefit, for domestic use, and for manu- 
facturing and 5 purposes. ee 

“That a portion of the water of a stream may be used for the pur- 
pose of irrigating land we think is well established as one of the rights 
of the proprietors of the soil along or through which it passes. Yet a 
33 can not under color of that right or for the actual purpose 
of irrigating his own land wholly abstract or divert the water course 
or take such an unreasonable quantity of water or make such unrea- 
sonable use of it as to deprive other proprietors of the substantial 
benefits which they might derive from it if not diverted or used un- 
reasonably. * * * 

“This rule, that no riparian proprietor can wholly abstract or divert 
a water course, by which it would cease to be a running stream, or use 
it unreasonably in its passage and thereby deprive a lower proprietor 
of a quality of his property, deemed in law incidental and beneficial, 
necessarily flows from the principle that the right to the reasonable and 
beneficial use of a running stream is common to all the riparian pro- 
prietors, and so each is bound to use his common right as not essentially 
to prevent or interfere with an equally beneficial enjoyment of the com- 
mon right by all the proprictors. * * + 

“The right to the use of ates water is publici juris, and common 
to all the riparian proprietors; it is not an absolute and exclusive right 
to all the water flowing past their land, so that any obstruction would 
give a cause of action; but it is a right to the flow and enjoyment of 
the water, subject to a similar right in all the proprietors to the reason- 
able enjoyment of the same gift of Providence. It is, therefore, only for 
an abstraction and deprivation of this common benefit or for an unrea- 
sonable and unauthorized use of it that an action will lie.“ 

The doctrine of prior appropriation, already referred to, is thus 
described by Justice Field in the case of Jennison v. Kirk (98 U. 8. 
453). After describing the system of discov and appropriation and 
development of mining claims, he adds the following: 

* But the mines could not be worked without water. Without water 
the gold would remain forever buried in the earth or rock. To carry 
water to mining localities when they were not on the bank of a stream 
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* 
or lake became. therefore, an important and necessary business in carry- 
ing on mining. Here, also, the first appropriator of water to be con- 
veyed to such locality for mining or other beneficial purposes was recog- 
nizcd as haying, to the extent of actual use, the better right. The 
doctrine of the common law respecting the right of riparian owners was 
not considered as applicabie, or only in a very limited degree, to the 
conditions of miners in the mountains. The waters of rivers and lakes 
were, consequently, carried great distances in ditches and flumes, con- 
structed with vast labor and enormous expenditures of money, along 
the sides of mountains and through canyons and ravines, to supply com- 
munities engaged in mining as well as for agriculturists and ordinary 
consumption. Numerous regulations were adopted, or assumed to 
exist, from their obvious justness, for the security of these ditches and 
flumes and for the protection of rights to water, not only between 
different appropriators, but between them and the holders of mining 
claims. ese regulations and customs were appealed to in contro- 
versies in the State courts and received their sanction, and properties 
to the value of many millions rested upon them. For 18 years, from 
1848 to 1866, the regulations and customs of miners, as enforced and 
molded by the courts and sanctioned by the legislation of the State, 
constituted the law governing property in mines and in water on the 
public mineral lands,” ; 

These water rights, by prior appropriation, as described by Justice 
Field, was recognized and confirmed by congressional legislation in 
1866 and in 1870. Those acts are now sections 2339 and 2340 of the 
Revised Statutes. Justice Field further adds: 

“It will thus be seen that the Federal statutes merely gave a formal 
sanction to the rules already established. Those rules had been built 
up in reliance on the tacit acquiescence of the United States, the true 
owner of the lands and waters on which appropriations were made, and 
these statutes acquicsced therein expressly ‘a voluntary recognition of a 
preexisting right rather than the establishment of a new one.“ 

In the case of Broder v. Natoma Water Co. (101 U. S., 274), the 
Supreme Court, iu referring to the contention that these statutes estab- 
lished a new right, uses the following lan ge: 

We are of the opinion that it is the established doctrine of this court 
that rights of miners, who had taken possession of mines and worked 
and developed them, and the rights of persons who had constructed 
canals and ditches to be used in mining operations and for purposes 
of agricultural e in the region where such artificial use of the 
water was an absolute necessity, are rights which the Government had 
by its conduct, recognized and encouraged and was bound to rotect 
before the passage of the act of 1866, and that the section of the act 
which we have quoted was rather a voluntary recognition of a preexist- 
ing right of session, constituting a valid claim to its continued use, 
than the establishment of a new one.” 

These decisions of Judge Shaw, of Massachusetts, and of Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Court, describe fully the rights of the riparian 
owners to the use of the water both under the doctrine of the common 
law and under the so-called doctrine of prior appropriation, and the 
case of Rossmiller v. The State (114 Wis., 169). and the cases therein 
referred to, as well as the case of Martin et al. c. Waddell (16 Peters, 
367), show the interest and property of a State in the waters of a 
stream, 

From the foregoing statement and citation of authorities it is evi- 
dent that the only use of the waters of a stream in which the United 
States has any property is its use for p of navigation. In the 
use of the stream for any other purpose the Federal Government has 
pa property and hence has nothing to sell or to exact compensation 
or. 

The plan proposed by the President would deprive the States and 
the riparian owners of their rights in the use of the water of a navi- 
gable stream now vested in them by law and would concentrate the 
entire disposal and control in the Federal Government, a power which 
neither the States nor the riparian owners can, with justice or safety, 
for n moment concede. But assuming for the sake of the 2 
that the Federal Government can lay a tribute in such cases as is pro- 

by the President, it can not be under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, but must be under section 8 of article 1, 
which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

Such a tribute must be either a direct tax or in the nature of an 
impost or excise tax. If a direct tax, it can not be levied directly by 
the Federal Government, but must be apportioned among the States, 
leaving each State to make the collection; and if an impost or excise 
tax, then it must be levied by the rule of uniformity upon every dam 
and water power in the United States not constructed directly or indi- 
rectly by the Federal Government. In other words, there must be a 
general excise law on the subject. The power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the navigable streams cf the country is no greater in the so- 
called Western or public-land States than in the New England States, 
If a tribute can be levied on a dam and water power in Minnesota or 
Colorado it can be levied on a dam and water power in Maine or Massa- 
chusetts, for the power of the Federal Government over navigable 
streams is_the same in the one case as in the other. In the case of 
Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S., 557) the court states: 

“Thus in the matter of taxation the Constitution recognizes the two 
great classes of direct and indirect taxes and lays down two rules by 
which their imposition must be governed, namely, the rule of apportion- 
rest a beth direct taxes and the rule of uniformity as to duties, imposts, 
and excises, 

In the case of Thomas v. United States (192 U. S., 363), Chief Justice 
Fuller says: 

“And these two classes, taxes so called, and duties, imposts, and 
excises,’ apparently embrace all forms of taxation contemplated by the 
Constitution. As was observed in Pollock v. Farmers’ an & Trust 
Co. (157 U. S., 557), Although there have been from time to time 
intimations that there might be some tax which-was not a direct tax 
nor included under the words ‘duties, imposts, and excises,” such a 
tax for more than 100 years of national existence has as yet remained 
undiscovered, notwithstanding the stress of particular ‘cumstances 
has invited thorough investigation into sources of revenue. 3 

There is no occasion to attempt to confine the words duties, im- 
oni and excises’ to the limits of precise definition. We think that 

ey were used comprehensively to cover customs and excise duties 
imposed on importation, consumption, manufacture, and sale of certain 
commodities, privileges, particular business transactions, vocations, 
occupations, and the like.’ 

An act autho: g the construction of a dam is, so far as the United 


States Is concerned, a mere revocable license or privilege, and if a tax 
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éan be imposed on such a privilege it must be general and uniform 
throughout the United States. It must apply to all dams and water 
powers on navigable streams throughout the entire country. 

Nearly navigable s their upper and more remote courses 
are not, as a matter of fact, navigable, and in such reaches of the river 
dams can be erected and water powers created under State authority 
and State license, and so long as such dams and water powers do not 
materially injure or dimin the navigability of the stream in its 
navigable portions the Federal Government has no ground for inter- 
ference, It has been customary, however, in many of such cases to 

y to Congress for a Federal license and the granting of it, while 
not necessary, serves a twofold Rares: First, that it authorizes the 
Federal Government, through the War Department, to control and direct 
the construction of the dam; and, second, that it recognizes the fact, 

t otherwise require proof, that the dam will not affect the 
L of the stream in its navigable portions. 185 v. Colo- 
rado, 206 U. S., 46; United States v. Rio Grande Co., 174 U. S., 690.) 

And in such cases it is of as much advantage to the United States 
as to the grantee of the license to have congressional action and 
recognition, but in such cases the Federal Government has nothing to 
en K Aa has no moral or legal ground to demand compensation 

For. reasons above given the committee report the bill without the 
amendment recommended by the War Department. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Montana, I desire to submit a concrete propo- 
sition to him and get his views upon it. In my State on the 
Coosa River, which is navigable at both ends, but locked up 
in the middle where it breaks through the mountains and 
where shoals and rapids are created, a private corporation has 
built a dam, after having filed with the Secretary of War their 
plans for his approval. It was built under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of War, and they agreed that when 
the river became navigable by other improvements they would 
put into that dam a lock for commercial purposes. All of this 
having been done at their own expense and at a cost of $2,000,000 
they now turn the whole structure over to the Government of 
the United States for its uses and purposes. Does the Senator 
think that they ought to be required to pay a tax or toll? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
has propounded that inquiry. I should say to the Senator from 
Alabama that it would appear as though the United States had 
secured by that kind of a contract entirely adequate compen- 
sation for the privilege extended. I should say that no tax 
and no royalty in addition ought to be exacted; but I can 
easily suppose that a dam would be built under this bill where 
no such conditions would exist at all nor need exist. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, if it were built by private parties 
it would be in exactly the same circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. There is nothing in this bill that 
would impose such an obligation as that upon the contractor 
or permittee. Under this bill the dam might be built in a 
navigable stream, without any provisions for navigation at all, 
and without any provisions that the Government might take 
it over for its own purposes at all. I want to give the Secre- 
tary of War power to make this charge when the conditions will 
justify the imposition of the charge and to withhold it where 
the conditions do not justify its imposition. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
says that it may be possible, as I understand hirh, that a per- 
mit may be granted without a lock being required and with- 
out facilities for navigation being afforded. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think, on reflection, the Senator can not 
give that construction to this bill. It is limited to navigable 
rivers. Dams can not be placed in navigable rivers without 
obstructing navigation, unless there are placed in them locks 
and other facilities for vessels to pass from the pools above 
to the pools below. 

Again, dams can not under any circumstances be built with- 
out the plans and specifications being first submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers; and they are 
required to impose such conditions as will protect the present 
and future navigation facilities of the river. Mr. President, I 
think Congress can well rely upon the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers in all cases to give the United States 
the benefit of all doubt, and that they will do so in all cases. 
What I fear is that they will, in their anxiety to protect navi- 
gation, in some cases require the construction of dams of such 
a character as will impose a hardship upon the company pro- 
posing to make the development. The Chief of Engineers and 
his corps have the navigation of rivers in mind; they are pro- 
tecting that interest; it is their primary duty to protect it; 
and in all cases, under the provisions of this bill, we can ex- 
pect them to give it full consideration, and there will never 
in all probability be a project constructed under this bill, if it 
becomes a law, without a provision for a lock in the dam that 
is built. 
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That is no small matter, either; because, in the majority of 
the small projects, the cost of the facilities for navigation that 
will be required will amount to nearly half the cost of the en- 
tire improvement, and if the United States gets the benefit of 
such improvement in navigation without any cost, it is cer- 
tainly obtaining a very great benefit without any expense what- 
ever to it. 

{ merely want to give an illustration, Mr. President. In my 
State, 35 miles below Chattanooga in the Tennessee River, there 
is a very narrow place in the river called “The Suck.” An 
act of Congress was passed allowing a company to build a dam 
there at its own expense for the purpose of developing water 
power. That dam has resulted in creating slack-water naviga- 
tion for 35 miles, where it did not exist before. That improve- 
ment, as at first estimated by the engineers who examined it, 
would cost $3,000,000, Before it was completed it cost Anthony 
Brady, of New York, $9,000,000. There is a nine million dollar 
investment, with locks of the latest and most modern character, 
affording the finest facilities for navigation, and creating 35 
miles of slack-water navigation, without one dollar of expense 
to the United States. This bill simply provides for such further 
improvements. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Smits], a few moments ago, in his remarks made the 
statement that there was but one Senator in the Chamber besides 
the Senator who had introduced the pending amendment who 
appeared to be in favor of the amendment. That perhaps will 
justify me in saying that I wish to add another to those who 
favor the amendment of the Senator from Montana, or at least 
the principle of it. 

I have read over this bill with some care, and I want to say 
that I do not think it contains all the provisions that a bill 
should contain that has for its purpose the conservation of our 
water powers. I think there are some provisions that should 
be added to it. In fact, I want to take the liberty of saying that 
I do not think this bill is framed upon the principles that I 
should like to see in a bill that has for its purpose the conserva- 
tion of our water powers. If the purpose is merely to take care 
of our navigable rivers, without reference to the value of the 
water powers that may be developed on them, perhaps the bill 
goes far enough. If, however, we have for our primary purpose 
not only the development of navigation in streams but the de- 
velopment of water powers, believing that in this day and age 
they are an institution that is going to exert a tremendous 
influence on our industries and our economic life in general, 


then it does seem to me that this measure falls far short of 


what a water-power bill should be. I think it comes right down 
to the question whether a bill should be framed which holds 
that all that the Government of the United States has the power 
to legislate in regard to is navigation, or whether the United 
States should concern itself with the development of water 
power which is always incident to the improvement of navigation 
by the building of dams. 

I am one of those who believe that the development of the 
water power is an important thing of itself, and that that is 
one of the matters that are of first importance in a bill of this 
kind. For that reason I am going to discuss it from that point 
of view. When I say, however, that I favor the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana I do not want to say that I shall 
vote for it, even with that amendment in it, unless there are 
some other vital things put into the bill and other radical 
changes made there. 

I understand the position of the Senator from Tennessee to 
be that we have no right to impose any conditions in a water- 
power franchise except such as relate to navigation; that there 
is nothing else that concerns us than this; and, therefore, that 
the provision as to compensation or franchise fee, or anything 
of that sort, is a condition that can not properly be imposed by 
the bill; that we have no power to put it within the bill; in 
fact, that we have no interest in or power over navigable waters 
except as regards navigation. 

If that be true, why has there been so much talk about the 
conservation of water powers? Why do persons come to the 
Government of the United States at all, or to a State, to get 
a franchise to put a dam across a river for the purpose of de- 
veloping water power? If the United States has no control and 
is not particularly concerned about the dam except as to its 
navigable features, why do we not say that anyone can put a 
dam across a navigable stream as long as he does not unneces- 
sarily obstruct the waters, and then concern ourselves not at 
all why he puts it there or what he wants to do with it? 

I think there is something more than the-mere putting of the 
dam across the stream that concerns the Government and con- 
cerns the States. 
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In the first place, this bill expressly provides that no one shall 
maintain a dam across a navigable stream except political sub- 
divisions of States, municipal corporations, corporations, com- 
panies, and associations. It is well known that the ownership of 
dam sites is largely in the hands of individual property owners, 
riparian owners, and yet it- would appear from this bill that the 
Government does not contemplate, and in fact will not permit, as 
individual to build a dam or maintain a water power unless 
there are no municipal or public utilities to do the work. It 
therefore contemplates, and must necessarily contemplate, that 
these political subdivisions or public utilities must go and pro- 
cure a dam site and flowage rights in order to maintain a dam. 
How are they going to do it? They can only do it in two ways, 
namely, by purchase or as provided in the bill, aamely, by the 
use of the power of eminent domain. 

Why should the bill provide that only certain governmental 
subdivisions or public utilities shall have the right to condemn? 
Why does not the State permit a private person to put a dam 
across a stream if he owns n dam site? Why confine the privi- 
lege to municipalities or corporations of a quasi public nature 
if it has not for its purpose the regulation of the water power 
developed as a means or inevitable incident of the improve- 
ment of navigation? 

Why not let every riparian owner dam up the water on his 
own premises on his request or demand if he is entitled to the 
use of his water power on his land as a matter of right? Surely 
one riparian owner has the same right as his neighbor. The 
answer is that then we could have no development of water power 
that would amount to anything. 

There has been some talk here about the title to flowing 
water. I take it that every riparian owner has the same title 
to flowing water that every other riparian owner has. If that 
is true, then each riparian owner can build a dam if he sees 
fit to do so, and has just as much title to that flowing water as 
it flows past his premises as has every other riparian owner. 
But this bill seeks to take away the right from all riparian 
owners and to give it to a new institution, a public utility or 
a municipality, for the purpose of permitting that institution to 
operate and maintain a dam and develop a water power there. 

I can not see that the bill gives any preference to munici- 
palities. In fact, it does not give any preference whatever to 
municipalities. Such are placed on the same plane with other 
corporations acquiring rights thereto. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that those that will avail themselves of the 
provisions of this act will be largely public utilities, and the 
primary effect of this measure will be to turn the water-power 
privileges of this whole countty into the hands of the public 
utilities, to wit, the water-power interests, of the country. In 
order to do that you take away the privilege of the riparian 
individual and give public utilities and municipalities the right 
to take it by eminent domain. You give them the right to take 
away not only the land to be overflowed but the very dam site 
itself; and when you give them the right to condemn flowage 
rights they have the right to step in and take away from every 
other riparian owner affected by the dam the right that he pos- 
sesses to put up a dam, if there is such a right. Now, it is plain 
that the Government would have no power to do this if such de- 
velopment were not for a public use or a use affected or invested 
with a public interest. In other words, the giving of a fran- 
chise or permit is grant of a special privilege. The powers 
conferred and privileges granted are of a nature not enjoyed 
by the ordinary citizen as a matter of common right. When 
they come here for a franchise under this act, therefore, 
they are coming here to obtain a special privilege from the 
United States which gives them the right to step in and take 
away the riparian rights of any owner of a water-power site 
and the property rights of any man affected by the flowage. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This bill does not prohibit riparian pro- 
prietors from building structures in navigable streams. For a 
hundred years the owners of riparian rights in waters had a 
right to erect, or might erect with the consent of the States, 
structures in navigable rivers. In 1899, however, the Congress 
enacted a statute that absolutely prohibited the building of any 
structure by anyone—of course, this includes riparian pro- 
prietors, whether individuals or corporations—in a river with- 
out the express consent of Congress. 

That is the law to-day. The object of this bill is to repeal 
that law, and to allow the riparian owner, whether it be a 
municipality or a public-utility corporation or an individual, 
to build dams for water-power purposes under a permit granted 


by the Secretary of War instead of by Congress, as heretofore. 
It is to liberalize, to increase the rights of riparian proprietors, 
rather than to put any restrictions upon them. The only provi- 
sion here in behalf of municipalities or other subdivisions of 
States is to give them a preference in building such dams when 
the power to be developed is for a public-utility purpose. That 
is the present state of the law, and such are the provisions of 
the bill. It is to enlarge the rights of riparian proprietors, 
instead of to restrict them. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will ask the Senator this question: Has 
that right of the United States Government to forbid the con- 
struction and maintenance of dams across navigable streams 
ever been challenged or disputed, or is it now challenged or 
disputed? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I suppose the Senator will find in the re- 
ports of the Supreme Court of the United States 100 or 200 
cases upon that subject. Under the common law which we 
adopted, the common law of England, navigable waters were 
those in which the tide ebbed and flowed. It was early dis- 
covered that that definition was wholly inapplicable to condi- 
tions in the United States, where we had these great rivers in 
which the tide did not ebb and flow. In the case of the Genesee 
Chief—I have forgotten in just what volume it is reported 
it was held that navigable rivers in this country were those 
which were navigable in fact for commercial purposes; and it 
was held in that and subsequent cases—the latest, I believe, 
is the case of the Chandler-Dunbar Co.—that the power of 
Congress in determining what was an obstruction in a river, or, 
in other words, its general jurisdiction on the subject of the 
navigability of our streams, was absolute, unlimited, and not 
subject to review. It is a legislative power, and one with 
which the courts can not interfere. 

So when the Congress enacted the statute of 1899, prohibiting, 
in its power to regulate commerce, the erection of any obstrue- 
tion in a navigable river, there was no possible way of chal- 
lenging it, and it has been repeatedly enforced. The only way 
now to get these improvements is to repeal that statute, and to 
provide some other method by which the consent of the Con- 
gress can be given. This bill delegates that power to the Secre- 
tary of War. Really, perhaps the best way—although I do not 
think Congress would consent to it—would be to repeal the act 
of 1899 and restore the old law that anyone, with the con- 
sent of the State—which has, to a certain extent, concurrent 
jurisdiction with Congress over navigable waters—may go 
ahead and build the structure, and then Congress only could 
remove it, or pass statutes which would punish the obstruction, 
similar to this, now, in case it was determined that it was an 
obstruction. Of course there was no common-law -offense on 
the subject. We have no common law in the United States on 
the subject, and without a statute providing that it shall be a 
criminal offense to place such an obstruction in a navigable 
stream it could not be prohibited. 

Mr, HUSTING. It is generally recognized, is it not, that the 
United States Government has a right to forbid the construc- 
tion and maintenance of dams across navigable streams without 
its consent? That is correct, is it not? I say, that is gener- 
ally recognized? The Supreme Court has never been called 
upon to say that the United States bas not the right to forbid 
the construction and maintenance of dams across navigable 
streams in the United States? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Under the commerce clause, the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that the power of Congress to regu- 
late structures over, under, or in navigable streams is absolute 
and unlimited. 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes. So that brings us back to this propo- 
sition: It is sought under this bill to give certain corporations, 
municipal and otherwise, the right to come in and ask permis- 
sion of Congress to build and maintain a dam to develop water 
power from the use of navigable waters, and to condemn and 
take away this same right from others who are just as much 
entitled to such right. It is true they have to pay for the lands 
they take; they have to pay them for the dam site; they have 
to pay them for the flowage; but, nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, they take away from that riparian owner the valuable 
right to develop the water power and give another person the 
privilege of using the navigable waters in that stream at that 
place for his benefit and his profit. So it is a special privilege 
that is being asked whenever anyone comes to Congress or to 
the legislature of any of the States and asks for a milldam 
franchise for the purpose of developing water power. 

It has been stated here that the United States Government 
has no proprietary right in the running waters of a navigable 
stream. That is undisputed; but I do not think it will be dis- 
puted that the riparian owner has no proprietary right in the 
running waters of a navigable stream. What is the right of a 
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riparian owner? As I understand, the right of a riparian owner 
is the right to the use and enjoyment of the waters as they are 
wont to flow over and past his premises. 

There are certain other rights that he has that I need not 
try to enumerate, but his right goes to the use of the water of 
a navigable stream in its natural condition. He has not any 
vested right or any inherent right to build a dam and obstruct 
the flow of these navigable waters. This he can not do with- 
out a grant from the sovereign authority. He simply has the 
right to use the waters of the stream in their ordinary flow. 
So has any other riparian owner the right to use them in their 
ordinary flow. If is only when he comes to Congress or the 
legislature of a State and seeks to enjoy the use of these 
waters in an extraordinary way—that is, by damming up these 
waters, by overflowing a lot of the productive domain, and in 
other ways interfering with the natural course of the river and 
the public’s right in the stream, taking away from others the 
enjoyment in the same way of the lands they possess—it is 
only then, when he comes for a franchise or a permit to Con- 
gress or the legislature of the State, when he comes seeking 
special privilege, something that the ordinary citizen does not 
enjoy as a matter of common right—it is then that the Govern- 
ment or the State believes it is its duty to impose certain con- 
ditions upon the one who desires to enjoy this special privilege, 
so that the public at large may derive, directly or indirectly, 
some benefit from this concession, so that the privileged govern- 
mental agent shall divide with or pay over some of the profits 
which he could only enjoy by such valuable governmental favor 
or preference. 

So that a grant of future interest is more than a mere power 
to regulate navigation. Its mandate goes to the question 
whether privileged citizens or privileged corporations may come 
before a legislature and before Congress and ask for a conces- 
sion of great value—privileges, as the Senator from Montana 
says, in one instance in his State a concession worth half a 
million dollars—given so that they may enjoy this concession, 
not enjoyed by others as a matter of common right. The ques- 
tion is then put before those who give the concession whether 
something should not be exacted from those who come asking 
for such special favors and privileges, so that that which might 
be enjoyed by others in the same way may be to them in some 
way compensated for. 

The giving of the right of eminent domain is a gift of sover- 
eignty. When anyone comes before a legislature or before a 
Congress and asks for a franchise, he comes asking to be made 
a State agent for a certain purpose. The United States could 
go into the business of building dams and developing water 
power. A good many think that that would be the right way to 
do it; some think that the Government should take possession 
of the streams and do these things. But because it is not gen- 
erally considered at this time the proper thing to do we must 
perform this work through others. We must create a State 
agency or a governmental agency to carry out this project; and, 
especially when this concession will be given to a State or to a 
municipality or to a public utilty, creating them for a certain 
purpose stated in the grant a governmental agency vested with 
sovereign powers, the power certainly must remain in the 
creator or in the franchise-giving power to regulate that agency, 
and we can still tell them under what conditions the sovereignty 
or the governmental rights which they are going to exercise and 
enjoy shall be given to them. 

I think it follows, as a matter of course, that where the Goy- 
ernment not only gives to a private citizen or delegates to the 
State or to the municipality or to a public utility the right to put 
a dam across a navigable stream, but gives them the right of 
eminent domain, it thereby gives them the right to create a condi- 
tion which oftentimes is a menace to public safety; it thereby 
gives them the right sometimes to flow thousands and thousands 
of acres of land that are taken out of the area of productivity— 
it invests them with other great rights in that very manner, by 
such grant of sovereignty to them, and thereby constituting 
them a governmental agency—their business and their duties 
are thus invested with a public interest, so that the Government 
has a right, and it is its duty and its business, in my judgment, 
to tell them how they must operate it and under what conditions 
they will be permitted to enjoy their sovereign rights and exer- 
cise their sovereign duties. 

In Norway, where they have permitted developments of this 
-kind, they base their right to regulate these sorts of develop- 
ment and to impose certain conditions—among others, that of 
compensation or of franchise fee—on the fact, in addition to 
other things, that anyone who covers a wide area of land with 
a large pond of water, with a large flowage, and thus destroys 
the producing power of that area, must in some way compensate 
the public at large for such land confiscated and make good the 


‘enormous loss suffered by the public by reason of the taking of 
such lands from the productive area. ; 

I did not expect to talk upon this subject this afternoon; but 
I do think, and that is the position I feel I ought to take in this 
matter, that this is not merely a question of locks and dams 
and log chutes or anything of that kind, but it is something 
more than this; of far more importance than that; the con- 
trol and regulation of water powers respectively connected 
with development of navigation. The question is, are we 
going to regulate the water powers of this country or are we 
going to Jet them regulate and control themselves and per- 
haps us? 

There is no disguising the fact that since the invention of 
the new methods of transmission of hydroelectric power the 
importance of water powers has increased to an enormous ex- 
tent. There is no disguising the fact that in a short time they 
will exert, as they are already exerting, but to a far higher 
degree, a profound influence on the industrial development of 
this country, on transportation in this country, on the lighting 
of cities, on the propulsion of trolley cars, and on the general 
comfort and welfare of the people. It was because of this 
growing importance, which has been recognized by the states- 
men of this country, that the attempt has been made, on the 
part of States and on the part of the Government, to so regu- 
Jate them that they may become an instrument of good rather 
than one of evil or at least of not unmixed good. 

The requirement of compensation as part consideration for 
the franchise is only one of a number of requirements that 
should be imposed upon those who are granted the special privi- 
leges here under consideration. I hope to be able to speak upon 
this later in the course of this debate. I just merely want to 
say, in conclusion, that it seems to me that the right of the 
Government to impose a franchise fee is quite clear and free 
from doubt. In the Chandler-Dunbar case, mentioned by the 
Senator from Tennessee, the court held that the United States 
Government in taking over and improving the water power for 
the purpose of improving the navigation of the St. Mary River 
could sell all power that could be generated from surplus waters 
not needed for navigation for such price as it deemed proper. 
It is true that in that case the Government itself made the im- 
provement and developed, or at least improved, the power. I 
can see, however, no difference in principle, as far as the ques- 
tion at issue is concerned, whether the Government itself creates 
or develops the power or whether it delegates it to some other 
governmental agent. If, since the Government itself can dispose 
of surplus power incidentally developed in connection with the 
improvement of navigation, then how can anyone contend that 
it can not delegate this power and right on the part of its agent 
to use or dispose of surplus power and, as consideration for 
such grant of privilege, retain a part instead of all of the reve- 
nue derived therefrom? Now, it appears to me that by reason of 
the things that I have specifically mentioned the Government has 
not only the right, but it is the duty of the Government to safe- 
guard the public interests in water power developed upon navi- 
gable streams, but that it also has the power to impose such con- 
ditions as in its judgment will safeguard the public rights and 
promote the public interests and welfare. In addition, however, 
to what I have pointed out, the Government not only has 
claimed, but has exercised and possesses the right to prohibit 
the construction and maintenance of dams over navigable rivers, 
because of the plenary power vested in it over such waters. 
No one can construct or maintain a dam without such permis- 
sion. The Government may give or withhold such permission 
at its own pleasure. Consequently it can give such permission 
on such conditions and upon such terms as in its judgment may 
best promote the public welfare. This permission, coupled with 
such conditions and accepted by the franchise holder or per- 
mittee, is a binding contract upon the franchise holder and 
permittee. He can not question such right or violate the con- 
ditions of his grant. So it would seem to me that both as a 
matter of law and as a matter of right and justice a condition 
such as proposed by the Senator from Montana, providing for 
the payment of compensation as part consideration for the 
permit or franchise, ought to be imposed, and I therefore favor 
the amendment of the Senator from Montana. I support it 
notwithstanding that I believe the payments imposed therein are 
inadequate, and in supporting it I do not want to be understood 
as indorsing the bill in its amended form, should the amend- 
ment be adopted. As I said before, I can not support the bill 
unless it is amended radically in many respects. I am support- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from Montana because of 
the principle involved in the amendment, namely, the right of 
the Government to impose a condition of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the debate, I think, is closed; 
and preparatory to a vote, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Martin, Va. Smith, Ga, 
Beckham Hughes Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Borah H elson 
Brandegee James Norris Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson, Me. Oliver n 
Catron Jo n, 8. erman Thomas 
J Thompson 
Chilton Kenyon Poindexter alsh 
lapp Kern Pomerene Warren 
Cummins La Follette Robinson Weeks 
d P t Lippitt 3 3 
u Pon p eppa. 
Fletcher Lodge Shields 
Gallinger McLean ons 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Survey]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. ` 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. O'Gorman] on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana proposes to impose a tax upon the water-power 
development made with private capital. The subject is one 
which was very carefully considered by the subcommittee and 
rejected. I hope that the amendment will not now be adopted as 
it would practically destroy the bill as reported and the entire 
principle upon which it was framed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay a 
vote upon this question, and I shall say but a word. 

As I understand the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Montana, it undertakes to confer upon the Government 
the authority to make a charge for what is to all intents and 
purposes the use of the water of a public stream for the pur- 
pose of developing power. The Senator speaks about that as 
being a privilege which is granted by the Federal Government, 
and insists that therefore the Federal Government should have 
a right to make a charge for it. I think that description pro- 
ceeds upon a misconception of what the Government of the 
United States actually does in the premises. 

As I understand the rule that has been established beyond 
all question by the authorities, it is that the bed of a stream 
and the water of a stream, so far as they can belong to anybody, 
belong to the State, and the State has absolute control over 
both. That was decided, I think, very clearly in the cases that 
have already been referred to. In the case of Martin v. Wad- 
dell (16 Pet., 367), the Supreme Oourt said: 

For when the Revolution took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign; and in that character hold the absolute right to 
all their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the Consti- 
tution to the General Government. 

And again, in Pollard v. Hagan (8 How,, 212), the Supreme 
Court said: 

By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these general 
conclusions: First. The shores of navigable waters and the soils under 
them were not granted by the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States, respectively. Second. The new States 
have the sume rights, 8 and jurisdiction over this subject 
as the o States. Third. The right of the United States to the 
EFT 
erent te the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in controversy. 

So, Mr. President, it would seem to be perfectly clear that 
the United States Government would have no power, as a 
matter standing separate and apart by itself, to grant or to 
withhold from grant the use of the waters of a stream within 
the limits of a State. It has but one power and one function 
to perform, and that is to safeguard the navigability of the 
stream. There its power begins and ends. If it had no control 
over navigation, if it did not possess the power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce, and thereby to regulate navigation, it would 
have no power in the premises whatsoever. 

What does Congress do when it passes one of these bills 
authorizing the building of a dam? Congress by that simply 
Says to the licensee: We are charged with the responsibility 
of seeing that obstructions to navigation are prevented, and 
therefore you will not be permitted to erect a dam, except in such 
a way as not to interfere with the navigability of the stream; 


and to that end we will supervise and superintend the con- 
struction of the dam.” That is the only power which Congress 
has. To deduce from that power an authority on the part of 
the Government of the United States to charge a citizen for the 
use of the water of the stream to generate power is to draw a 
deduction that is to my mind wholly unwarranted. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] talks about the 
power of the Government, but it seems to me that he confuses 
two very different meanings of the word power.” Of course, in 
one sense, in the sense of its ability, in fact, to do the thing, 
the Congress of the United States has the power. It may say 
you can not erect this dam without our consent, because we 
have control of the matter of navigation, and before we will 
give our consent to the erection of the dam we will exact con- 
ditions which, standing alone, we have not any power to exact. 
But, nevertheless, Congress has no rightful authority to do 
that. We have no independent constitutional power to do the 
thing itself. So when we undertake to do it we have exerted 
a naked power without any legal or constitutional warrant 
for doing so. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose that the amendment which I propose 
were adopted and a permit were granted by the Secretary of 
War and accepted by the permittee under the terms of which 
he obligated himself to pay the charge therein provided for, 
could he escape the payment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Probably not. 

Mr. WALSH. Could he occupy the stream unless he did make 
the payment? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Again I answer the Senator probably 
not. But that is not the question. We might say to a trans- 
continental railroad, You shall not be permitted to do a par- 
ticular thing which you want to do unless you consent to 
pay the Government one-half of your revenue. But that would 
be simply to extort from the railroad company something which 
we had no legal power to compel as a condition for permitting 
something which ought to be permitted without condition. 

What I am saying is that we have not any authority under 
the Constitution to exercise control over the waters of a stream 
except in so far as that may be necessary to preserve the 
navigability of the stream, and having no right to compel a citi- 
zen to pay a tax for utilizing the water of a stream, we have 
not any right to annex it as a condition to granting him the 
privilege of constructing a dam which we do only because, under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, we must see that the 
navigability of the stream is preserved. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that no person 
shall be compelled in a criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. Of course, in one sense a court has power to compel a 
defendant to do that thing—that is, the defendant might be 
called to the stand, objection made, and the court order him 
to proceed, but that would be without legal authority. It would 
simply be the exercise of brute force. In pretty much the same 
way if we exact from the licensee the payment of a tax for the 
privilege of building a dam to divert water for generating power, 
it is the exercise of a naked brute force and not the exercise of 
any legitimate power under the Constitution. 

The Senator from Montana says that the Government of the 
United States, if it should construct a dam itself, and thereby 
should generate power not necessary to be used in the opera- 
tion of the dam or gates or machinery about the dam, it could 
undoubtedly sell or lease that surplus power. I have no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Might not the Government go still further 
and provide its own market by going into the manufacturing 
business and then coming in competition with private enter- 
prise? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr: President; I think the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not any power to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS. If it has the power to dispose of the force 
generated by the water in navigable streams to individuals or to 
companies, it certainly has the power to sell it or to utilize it; 
and it seems to me that, if it has those powers, it also can go 
further and provide a market, if it be necessary, by going into 
the manufacturing business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The difference is this, Mr. President: 
The Government of the United States, in the exercise of an un- 
doubted power, namely, the power to regulate commerce, may 
construct dams for the purpose of improving the navigability 
of streams. 


Mr. THOMAS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If, in the exercise of that undoubted 
constitutional power, it incidentally produces electric power it 
may dispose of it in precisely the same way as the Government 
may sell Army stores which it has accumulated in the legitimate 
exercise of its war powers; it may dispose of surplus stores. 
It has, for example, a lot of clothing on hand which it can not 
utilize, which has been bought for a legitimate purpose; having 
no longer any use for it, of course it may dispose of it; it may 
dispose of arms that have become obsolete; in fact, it is doing 
that all the time; but it would have no power to go into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing clothing and selling it. It would have 
no power to become a merchant for the purpose of buying cloth- 
ing and selling it in the market; it may only dispose of those 
things because they have been accumulated incidentally in the 
exercise of some legitimate power under the Constitution. 

Mr. THOMAS. The instance which the Senator supposes is 
not the instance which would arise under this bill. Here the 
dam is to be constructed by other parties dealing with the Gov- 
ernment, and not by the Government itself, notwithstanding 
which the Government will, if this amendment carries, insist 
upon imposing & charge for the use of the power to be generated 
by the current thus created, with which it has nothing to do, 
except to grant the permit. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was coming to that. I was about to 
complete what I had to say upon that subject—— 
eer THOMAS. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. By saying that the case which is pre- 
sented by the amendment is not at all a parallel case with the 
one which the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm] supposes, 
because in the case that he supposes the Government is simply 
disposing of surplus property that it has accumulated in the 
exercise of a legitimate power, while in the case presented by the 
amendment it is undertaking to compel a citizen to pay for 
something which the Government has absolutely no ownership 
in or control over at all. They present, as it seems to me, two 
wholly distinct and different propositions. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator's attention has been called to 
section 10 of this bill, and both phases of the question of charg- 
ing tolls have been presented. This amendment is directed to 
the provisions of the bill which authorize dams to be erected 
which will facilitate navigation and create water power. The 
amendment proposes to tax this power, created without any 
expense to the Government, purely with private capital. The 
tenth section of the bill authorizes the Secretary of War to lease 
the power created by dams constructed by the United States at 
its own expense, and where it becomes the riparian proprietor, 
which is an entirely different case from the cases to which this 
amendment applies. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A wholly different case. 

Mr. SHIELDS. A wholly different case; for in that case the 
United States is the riparian proprietor ; it has a property inter- 
est; but in the case where this amendment is proposed to apply, 
the United States has no proprietary interest, but a mere police 
power in regulating the navigation in the streams. It is for 
that reason that the committee opposes this amendment and 
thinks it is wholly unjust and would practically destroy the 
principle upon which this measure is framed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Tennessee about that. That is what I have been undertaking to 
say. Under section 10, as I understand, what we authorize the 
Goyernment to do is to dispose of a piece of property which it 
has acquired incidentally in the exercise of an undoubted power 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. That feature of the discussion is a rather 
interesting one, and perhaps the Senator from Utah did not fully 
catch the line of argument which I was endeavoring to pursue. 
You can very readily conceive that the Government might carry 
on a work of improvement of this character, improving the 
stream for purposes of navigation, and, in connection with that, 
it would develop power which would be so valuable to the Gov- 
ernment that it would pay for all of the work of improving the 
navigation of the stream; that the Government could derive a 
great revenue from it as well as improving the stream. Now, 
the Government, instead of doing that work itself, creates a 
governmental agency ; it permits a public corporation to do that 
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work. A public corporation improves the navigation of the 
stream, but a large amount of power is developed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. One moment. The Senator from Utah would, 
as I take it, assume that, under those circumstances, the man 
who developed the power would be entitled to all of it and to all 
the profits in it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH. My contention is that the Government that 
gave him the concession could say to him, “ You will have to 
divide with us the profit that you will get, because if we made 
the improvement ourselves we would get all the profit.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, that is not the question 
I am arguing. It may be conceded, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the Senator is right in what he has just stated, 
namely, that if the Government of the United States, instead 
of building a dam for the purpose of improving navigation, 
makes use of some public agent to build the dam for the pur- 
pose of improving navigation, the Government will have con- 
trol over the power incidentally developed; but that is not the 
purpose of this amendment. This amendment is directed to a 
case where the citizen or the private corporation builds a dam 
for the purpose of generating power, and the Government steps 
into the matter simply to see that the dam constructed for that 
purpose is built in such a way as not to interfere with naviga- 
tion. It is not a case where the Government itself has built 
a dam to carry out an undoubted power of the Constitution, or 
has employed a public agency to construct a dam to carry out 
an undoubted power of the Constitution, but it is a case where 
the private citizen has constructed a dam for private purposes, 
namely, to generate electric power, and the Government steps 
in to see that in doing that thing he does not interfere with the 
navigability of the stream. In that case the Government of the 
United States has no right to say to the citizen, “As a condition 
of our supervising the building of this dam and seeing that it 
does not affect the navigabllity of the stream, we are going to 
charge you for the water power you develop, which we have no 
independent power under the Constitution to interfere with in 
any way, shape, or manner.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. Would a State have the right 
to exact tolls from private parties who built such a dam as is 
contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That presents an entirely different 
question. I would say yes; I would not like to say just to what 
extent or under what conditions; but I have no doubt that the 
whole matter is under the control of the States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that they would have the 
right to levy a franchise tax. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Without doubt. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, there is a special provision in 
the bill making the development subject to all the laws of the 
respective States and to taxation that other similar property 
within the State is subject to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Exactly; that is where it ought to be left. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], which 
I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curzerson], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia IMr. Hanpwick]. Were 
he present I understand he would vote “ nay,” and, as I intend 
to vote in the negative, I will take the liberty of voting. I vote 
s: na 2 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS] and vote yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (when-his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. Gronna]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were 
at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair and its transfer as heretofore, I vote “ nay,” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is 
absent, but I am informed that if he were present he would 
yote as I intend to vote upon this question, and therefore I feel 
at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
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BER], which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Penrose]. Understanding from his colleague that if he were 
present he would vote the same way that I am about to vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. LEE] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Sarre] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I again announce the pair 
existing between the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O’GorMAn] and the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]. A 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 

airs: 
p The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Brapy] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurretaH] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DimrrmncHAm] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surf! with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

The result was announced - xeas 15, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—15, 
Chamberlain James Martine, N. J. Pomerene $ 
Hollis Kern yers Thompson 
Hughes La Follette Norris Waish 
Husting Lane Poindexter 
NAYS—36. 

Bankhead Curtis Nelson Smoot 
Borah du Pont Oliver Stone 
Brandegee Fletcher Overman Sutherland 
Broussard Johnson, Me. ‘age Swanson 
Bryan Jones Shafroth Thomas 
Catron Kenyon Sheppard Tillman 
Chilton Lippitt Shields Warren 

s McLean Simmons Weeks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Williams 

NOT VOTING—45. 

Ashurst Gore O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Beckham Gronna Owen Smith, Mich. 
Brady Hardin Penrose Smith, 8. C. 
Burleigh Hardwick Phelan Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Hitchcock Pittman Townsend 
Clarke, Ark Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Underwood 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Reed Vardaman 
Culberson Lee, Md. Robinson Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury Works 
Fall ieee Sherman 
Gallinger McCumber Shively 
Goff Newlands Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Warsn's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have some amendments on 
the same page that perhaps will not be objectionable to the 
Senator from Tennessee. They refer to that provision of the 
bill which contemplates the appropriation of public lands. I 
am sure that if the Senator from Tennessee were more familiar 
with the disposition of the public lands he would not want to 
have any rights in the public lands accorded to anyone except 
with the permission of the Secretary of the Interior. If there 
were no other reason, it becomes absolutely essential to the 
proper execution of the laws in relation to the disposition of 
the public lands that the records in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior should disclose all encumbrances of any char- 
acter upon those lands, I refer the Senator to the language 
found about the middle of page 6, as follows—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr, President, can the Senator offer his 
amendment? Then I will ask to lay the bill aside. 


Mr. WALSH. Very well. After the word “ War,” in line 
12, I propose to insert “and the Secretary of the Interior,” so 
that it will read: 

That such grantee in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such dam or diversion structure and accessory works may, with the 


authority of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior, 
occupy and use, to the extent necessary for the project, any lands 


And so forth. 
Also, before the first word in line 13, insert: 


And for the period of his permit to maintain the dam to be con- 
structed by him. 


Also—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. Has the Senator a further amendment? 
Mr. WALSH. They are to the same point. After the word 
“ occupied,” in line 21, insert “and the other rights acquired 
thereunder when such land is to be occupied,” and insert the 
word “annual” after “ reasonable,” and insert the word “ said” 
after “the,” before“ Secretary,” in line 23, and after the word 
“War” insert“ and the said Secretary of the Interior.” 

These amendments all refer to the same point—that the right 
to occupy the public lands and the charges for the occupancy 
shall be fixed by the joint action of the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I think upon further con- 
sideration of all the latter amendments the Senator will come 
to the conclusion that they are entirely criticisms of the lan- 
guage and that the purport of them is fully implied by the bill 
as it now stands; but I can not agree to the amendment that the 
control over this matter is to be vested jointly in the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Interior. This bill relates to 
navigable streams, oyer which the Secretary of the Interior has 
not and should not have any jurisdiction; and it would lead, I 
think, to unutterable confusion. But I do not wish to go into 
the matter at this hour. I am willing, if the Senator is, that 
the matter should be disposed of without any further discussion. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, Mr. President, I am perfectly satisfied that 
the Senator from Tennessee can not have any kind of an idea of 
the purpose of the amendment I tendered or he would not say so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator is entirely mistaken, because he 
gave me that amendment four or five days ago, and I thought 
it wholly inapplicable to the bill. I really could not see that 
it would in any way be of any advantage, but, practically, it 
would very greatly injure it, to divide the jurisdiction of 
navigable rivers between the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of War, contrary to all the precedents and all the 
history of such matters. 

Mr. WALSH. I beg that the Senator will read the provision. 
It does not apply to the occupancy of the river at all. It applies 
to the occupancy of public lands. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, of course these matters are 
always in the hands of the Senate to dispose of as the Senate 
pleases; but I very much hope that the consideration of this 
bill may be completed, as I am anxious to proceed promptly to- 
morrow with the consideration of the Nicaragua treaty. I desire 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee what his plan is. I do not 
want to come in any way in conflict with him in the disposition 
of his bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the desire of those favoring 
this bill is to keep it before the Senate for a final vote. It is 
believed that it can be disposed of not later than to-morrow ; 
and I desire that that be done, if there are not other matters 
that so press upon the time of the Senate that it should be laid 
aside. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say that I have personally requested 
Senators to be here to-morrow, in the hope of getting a vote on 
the resolution to be submitted to ratify this treaty. I wish to 
avoid any sort of conflict with the Senator. I do not know, 
and of course no one can tell, how long it will take to dispose 
of any question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. After conference with quite a number of 
Senators who are opposed to some of the provisions of this bill 
and desire to offer some amendments, as well as those who favor 
the bill, I believe it will be possible to dispose of it to-morrow. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator mean it will occupy the whole 
day to-morrow? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. If the Senator could allow the executive 
business to be postponed, I believe it would save time to finish 
the bill now, while it is being thoroughly considered and under- 
stood by the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. We will dispose of that question to-morrow. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o'clock and 47 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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FEBRUARY 16, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespay, February 16, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we draw near to Thee that we may 
receive the uplift of the spirit of truth, which shall make us 
wise and just, pure and noble, strong and faithful, that we may 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called and justly 
merit at the close of this day Thine approbation. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. TEMPLE, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Patrick H. Magee (H. R. 8258, 68d Cong.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Also, without leaving copies, papers in the case of Oliver C. ©. 
Pollock (H. R. 12656, 63d Cong.), no adverse report having been 
made thereon. 


INDEX OF HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent two privileged resolutions from the Committee on Accounts, 
which I am sure will not provoke any discussion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri for the present consideration of the 
privileged resolution, notwithstanding it is Calendar Wednes- 
day? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Honse resolution 140 (H. Rept. 202). 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and is hereby, 
authorized to have made an index of the hearings had before said com- 
mittee on the 88835 of preparedness, the costs, and ses therefor 
not exceeding „to be pau out of the contingent fund of the House 
on youchers ordered by the Committee on Military Affairs, signed krd 
the chairman thereof and approved by the Committee on Accounts, eyi- 
denced by the signature of the. chairman thereof. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution is to 
authorize the Committee on Military Affairs to provide an index 
of its hearings before that committee on the subject of pre- 
paredness, which, I think, will be of great value to the House. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution says “vouchers ordered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs.” I think that that should be 


“ audited.” 

Mr. LLOYD. It means “authorized”; perhaps “issued” 
would be the better word. 

Mr. MANN. The committee approves the vouchers, They 


audit them, and send them to the Committee on Accounts, and 
you approve them. I think it should be “ audited by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs.” 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not object to that word. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to amend by inserting in the place of ordered” the word 
“ andited.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6 of the resolution strike out the word “ordered and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ audited.” 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

C. H. ENGLAND. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another privileged resolu- 
tion which I ask unanimous consent to present at this time. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 141 (H. Rept. 201). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized 277 , out of the contingent fund of the House, the sum of $44.48 
to C. H. land for clerical services rendered the Committee on Ways 
= Manns om the 6th to the 14th, both inclusive, days of December, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the stenographer for the Commit- 
te: on Ways and Means resigned on the 6th of December. Mr. 
England was employed, but there was no one really authorized 
to make that employment. He rendered service from the 6th of 
December until the 14th of December, at which time the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was authorized by the House, and 
then the chairman of that committee named him. This is to 


pay him for the services he rendered between the 6th and the 
14th days of December. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS, WAR WITH SPAIN, ETC. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the un- 
finished business is H. R. 54. The House automatically re- 
solves itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson] 
will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill H. R. 54, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
and enlisted men who served n tie War eit lt, Pelle p ise 2 

en who sery p 
ö n the War pain, Philippine insur- 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceed ing with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

Sec, 2. That no t, att f other 1 
ing, poeren tini; or SEOANE nae res under 8 — — 
act shall, directly or indirectly, contract for, demand, receive, or retain 
for such services in Preparing, 1 prosecuting such claim 
a sum greater than $10, which sum shall payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who violate 
any of the provisions of this section, or $ wrongfully withhold from 


the pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or 


claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under this act, shall 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall, 
for each and be fined not exceeding $500 or be Im- 
ng two years, or both, in the dis- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“at hard labor,” in line 19, page 3. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 19, strike out the words “at hard labor.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that those words are not now contained in the 
statutes. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. We accept the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


[Mr. SULLOWAY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would consider myself remiss if I did not 
say a word in favor of the pending measure. I gave similar 
bills which failed in the Senate, my support in the last two 
Congresses not only by my vote but also by my utterances 
on the floor of the House. It was a great surprise and 
disappointment to me that the other branch of the Congress 
did not appreciate the value of the services of the Spanish- 
American veterans as much as did the Representatives of 
the people who sit in this Chamber, and I earnestly hope 
the present Congress will not adjourn before final and favor- 
able action is taken on the pending bill. Tennessee furnished 
during the Spanish-American War 6,531 volunteer soldiers, and 
the city which I have the honor to represent, my home town, 
Knoxville, in point of volunteers, stood next to New York City. 
Tennessee sent a regiment to the Philippines, one to Cuba, and 
one to Porto Rico, and I will leave it to the impartial records 
of the War Department to say whether they gave a good ac- 
count of themselves. This is the first legislation asked by the 
Spanish-American soldiers in reference to general legislation 
since the close of that war, more than 15 years ago. It is a 
modest request; it is a just request, one that should meet with 
the unanimous approval of the House. More than 500 American 
soldiers were killed and wounded in the Philippine Islands 
alone. If you include those who died from disease, the total 
is 12,000. There were 812 battles and skirmishes in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and while the other branch of Congress seems 
anxious and eager to give away the Philippine Islands, to 
surrender what these gallant soldiers from all over the Re- 
public achieved and secured for our country, I hope this House 
and the country will not find itself in accord with what I 
consider the unpatriotic, unwise, and unjust position of the 
coordinate branch of the Congress. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] We obtained in the Spanish-American War a 
territory in the far Orient which gives us a standing there, 
which gives us an opening or a gateway to the great oriental 
trade of the present and future, a territory equal to all of the 
New England States and New York State combined, and while 
our trade prior to our going there amounted to only $500,000 
a year, it has increased now to $27,000,000 a year. We planted 
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Old Glory in the Pacific, and carried with it American civiliza- 


tion. We carried with it a progressive Government, progres- 
sive American civilization and development in those islands 
which is the admiration and the envy of every country in the 
world which has colonial possessions. We carried civil govern- 
ment, freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom of the 
press, and we have given the natives practically full control 
of their affairs. By this war we made America a world power, 
and for one I am in favor of standing by the fruits which were 
the result of the courage, endurance, and suffering of the 
American soldier in the Philippine Islands. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. How much have the Philippine Islands cost 
the United States up to date in money besides the $20,000,000 
that was paid for them when they finally came into our posses- 
sion? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Tue islands are now self-sustaining. They are 
paying their own way, and practically the only expense to the 
American Government at this time is the transportation of the 
American Army back and forth in our own transports. That 
expense can be reduced, if not eliminated, because we have estab- 
lished the Philippine Scouts and Constabulary, and there is no 
reason why the American Army can not after a time be with- 
drawn and the expense practically eliminated. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If you will get me some more time, I will be 
only too glad to yield. 

Mr. GORDON. I just want to ask the gentleman whether or 
not the Philippine people pay for our Army there? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I stated what the only expense was. We must 
have the Army. I believe the gentleman is opposed to increas- 
ing the Army, but we are going to increase it nevertheless. We 
have got to have an Army. This service means experience and 
training for the Army in the Far East. This service also means 
that America is in the Orient for American civilization and 
American trade, and, if necessary, to protect the interests of 
our country in peace or in war in the Orient. The flag is there, 
and there to stay, in spite of the un-American action of the 
Senate of the United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be considered 
as withdrawn. 


{Mr. SLOAN addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, it has been said on the floor 
of this House in the discussion of the measure now before us 
that this is a grossly extravagant body. With this statement I 
am in hearty accord and believe that we are in need of strong, 
sturdy, earnest men who will rise up and protect the Treasury 
against the constant raids that are attempted. Much of the 
extravagance is in the expenditure of money by Congress for 
purposes that are foreign to the duties of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In fact, we are living in an extravagant age and one in 
which public expenditures in our Nation, in our States, and in 
local communities are carried beyond all reasonable bounds 
and which if continued unchecked must sooner or later lead to 
disaster. But in the matter of pensions for the dependent 
families of deceased veterans who in the hour of their coun- 
try’s need proffered so great a sacrifice we can not afford to 
retrench. . 

This is a subject in which the Federal Government is directly 
concerned, and it is to the interest of the Government as well 
as in the performance of its rightful obligation to shield from 
want the famiiies of the brave volunteers who protected the 
Government in its need. And when from the body of our citi- 
zeuship in time of national peril men spring forth to their 
country’s defense it is but fitting that that country in turn 
provide for their needy families at least by so moderate a 
pension as this bill provides. 

I know not what legislation shall emerge from this Congress 
in these unusual days with reference to military preparedness, 
but of one thing I am confident, and that is that European 
militarism shall not obtain a permanent lodging place in our 
free soil and that whatever action is taken in the present exi- 
gency when normal conditions have returned and men think 
naturally under those conditions, we, as a Nation, shall return 
to our established policy of a small Army and moderate Navy, 
and that in the future as in the past we shall rely chiefly for 
our defense on the volunteer. Let us pass this bill and thus 
proclaim to the citizenship of this land that to him who in the 
time of his country's need comes to its assistance his coun- 
try in turn in the hour of his own or his family’s need will be 
prompt to his or their assistance. 


And let us be careful in these trying days not to be carried 
too far on the militaristic wave but, remembering the much that 
has already been accomplished in the two Hague conferences 
in the direction of the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes, while other nations are under the maddening influence 
of war retain our equilibrium and, awaiting the close of the 
present madness, be ready to urge the convening of the third 
Hague conference, at which let us hope further progress shall 
be made in the direction of permanent peace among the nations 
of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Key], I notice that 
the penalty for violating this section is not more than 8500 
fine, or two years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary, and the 
offense is described as a misdemeanor. Congress, in the adop- 
tion of the Criminal Code, has defined a misdemeanor and a 
felony. Any offense which is punishable by imprisonment for a 
term longer than one year is described to be a felony. Otherwise 
it is a misdemeanor. This is contrary to the Criminal Code. 
I merely suggest this in order that it may not create confusion. 
Of course Congress has a right to adopt this as it stands, but 
it is an inconsistency between the Criminal Code and the pen- 
alty provided in the section, and it might result in confusion 
in the trial of criminal cases, especially with reference to the 
challenges allowed to a defendant. For instance, he has 10 
challenges in a felony and less than that in a misdemeanor. 
The Criminal Code says that an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than a year is a felony. What is the judge going 
to say when he comes to determine whether this is a felony or 
a misdemeanor on the point of the number of challenges that 
the defendant may have? I suggest that to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I will say to the gentleman that this part 
of the bill, section 2, was copied almost verbatim from the act 
of June 27, 1890. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida, That does not alter the facts I have 
just stated. I suggest to the gentleman why not strike out 
“two years” and make it “one year”? It seems to me that 
one year is enough. $ 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. If the gentleman will offer an amendment, 
it will be accepted by the committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Then I move to strike out the words 
“two years” and insert the words “one year.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, strike out the words “two years” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “one year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


[Mr. JAMES addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have read this bill. It is a 
liberal one. Under existing conditions, without regard to 
what has been the pension policy of Congress for 50 years, I 
shall vote for it. As I read the bill, if a soldier dies and his 
widow does not have $250 a year or its equivalent, she is en- 
titled to a pension. She does not have to trace the soldier's 
death to his service. 

The widow of a soldier of the Civil War, who married her 
husband after 1890, before she can be pensioned must trace 
his death to the Army service, in most cases an impossibiltty 
after the lapse of over 50 years. While the policy of the United 
States has been to care for its soldiers and their widows and 
orphans, and will no doubt continue to do so and ought to 
continue, as an amendment is not in order upon this bill to 
eare for the widows of the soldiers of the War for the Union, 
I hope there will be an opportunity given to the House at an 
early date to consider such a bill. 

Muck-raking magazines and people who are opposed to pen- 
sions have talked about the bawd marrying the old soldier. 
Perhaps in some instances that may happen; but I think I 
have the greatest soldier district in Illinois, and that means 
perhaps the greatest soldier district in the United States, and 
I am acquainted with many of them, and with many widows 
who married soldiers since 1890, and I am here to say that 
when they talk about unworthy women having married soldiers 
to get their pensions when the old soldier died, it is the excep- 
tion and not the rule that they are talking about. [Applause.] 

We had no aid for a long time for a widow of a soldier of 
the War for the Union where she could not trace his death 
to Army service. If I recollect, in the year 1890 we provided 
that she might have a pension if she had an income of less 
than $100. A little later on that was increased, I think, to 
$250. I am not complaining of or opposing this bill from that 
standpoint, but I belong to a passing generation and I will be 
pardoned when I say that after passing this bill we will not 
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be proud of ourselves, we will not be true to the whole popu- 
lation unless we pass a bill that covers the widows of soldiers 
who had the service of 90 days and longer. [Applause.] Many 
bills are pending before the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Let us hear from that committee with a favorable report and 
give the House a chance to act. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] who just took his seat was slightly inaccurate in 
his reference to the provisions of this bill. The limitation of the 
benefits in the bill is to those who have a net income of less than 
$250 per annum, not $250 worth of property. Now, I think there 
is force in the objection which the gentleman from Illinois makes 
to the bill, that it is not general enough, and ought to apply to 
all widows and orphans in the country to be absolutely fair and 
impartial. Under the general pension laws now the widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War are entitled 
to pensions upon proof that the decedent's death was caused by 
injury or disease contracted in the service. On April 1, 1914, 
I made some observations upon a bill almost identical in its 
terms and effect with this bill, and I read those remarks upon 
that occasion, as they still express my sentiments : 


4, 1902, a 
nited States 


to the men who enlist in its Army and Navy, both in war and in peace, 
outside of the contract of enlistment, is to indemnify them and their 
dependents for the money loss which results from such service, and this 
the Government has already done by general laws. 
To undertake to pay in money for the risk assumed and for deeds 
of valor and heroism, or even for pain and suffering resulting from 
isease and injury which did not pair the earn power of the 
soldier, is to embark upon a sea of expenditures which has no limit ex- 
cept the uncontrolled discretion of Members of Congress, who are under 
„the constant pressure of influential constituents whose political sup- 
ort they are naturally desirous of obtaining, and this subjects Mem- 
—— to the ever-present temptation of their votes on the floor 
of this House for political support in their tricts; in other words, 
ien this bill. was ender. consideration a wack apo to-day, the 
n was un eration a w j gen- 
ced his — in opposition to 


in 
his litical fortunes by remaining silent, whereu| 
Pe Mr. MANA] Spasixede sotto voce. why 


‘ou kee 
Indiana p 4 
c 


Cox] replied 
duty to oppose 


Mr. Chairman, if this bill is brought in here as a mere vote-catching 
device, and support of it is urged on that regardless of public 
considerations. then we ought to amend it by including all persons 
who have served in the or Volunteer Army for any period 
of time, or by including wit the purview of its benefits every E pared 
fied elector. I have too much res for the Members of this House 
to believe that they are so ess of their oaths of office, so lost 
to all sense of pro ty and d „ as to publie considera- 
tions in appropria mo out of the Public ; if the Mem- 
bers of this House are un to assume the responsi of enact- 
ing into law a bill granting a pension to any officer or ted man 
during the peoo covered by the bill, other than those who incurred 

Jory or disease in the service, they can not justify their 


A serious objection to this bill is that it is impossible to determine 
even approximately the cost of the bill to this country. The Interior 
Department estimates the cost for the first at $2,500,000, and an 
annual increase of this amount for an ind te period. ‘The bill ap- 
plies to all soldiers who married up to the date of the final enactment 
of the bill into law and to children born of such ma prior or 
meration of chil- 
the husband and 
— Dar 
ment of the bill into law. if 

By an act of the General Assembly of Ohio, approved May 9, 
1918, a mother’s pension law was enacted authorizing the pay- 
ment to the mother of $15 per month for one child and $7 per 
month for each additional child, under the terms and condi- 
tions of said act, which includes practically all widows with 
one or more children who are made beneficiaries under this 
bill, until said child or children become of age for legal em- 
ployment. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Chairman, referring to the remarks of 
my colleague Mr, Cannon in reference to a bill for the pen- 
sioning of widows of Civil War veterans, I think I may say that 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions now has under considera- 
tion such a bill. I am hoping that it may very soon be brought 
into this House and passed. There are many deserving widows 
of Union soldiers who have been married since the 27th day of 
June, 1890, and who have lived with and cared for their soldier 
husbands for a period of 25 years, or until the death of their 
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husbands, and they ought to be pensioned, I am in favor of 
this bill that is now pending before the House to pension the 
widows of Spanish War veterans. I believe that in caring for 
our volunteer soldiers, in any war, we are doing as much for 
preparedness, for national defense in the future as we can 
possibly do in any other manner. Let it be understood that 
when the young men of this land volunteer to defend the flag 
of our country and fight for our institutions, if they suffer loss 
of health and strength, that their care and comfort shall be a 
Sacred charge upon the Government; that the Government will 
not only take care of them, but that if they lose their lives in 
defense of our flag 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER (continuing). Or by reason of their service 
for the country, their widows shall be taken care of by this 
great Government of ours. Let that, now and forever, be un- 
derstood to be a national policy, and thereby we shall be doing 
more in the way of preparation for future national defense and 
encouragement to defend our flag than we can do in any other 
possible way. [Applause.] Better than battleships and arma- 
ment, better than a great Navy or a great Army, is the patriot- 
ism of the people and the knowledge that the Government will 
fittingly recognize every sacrifice made by its loyal defenders. 

wie GORDON. Will the gentleman yield to me right at that 
point? 

Mr, FULLER. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. GORDON. Is not that the general law now, what the 
gentleman has just stated? 

Mr. FULLER. The general law now does not cover the ease 
of widows of Civil War soldiers who were married to their 
husbands after the 27th day of June, 1890, unless the soldier 
dies of disabilities incurred in the service, which at this late 
day it is impossible to prove. The general law does not cover 
a case that is provided for in this bill, or that would be cov- 
ered by the bill. I think that it ought to pass, as a fitting recog- 
nition of the service of those who volunteered and risked their 
health and their lives in the service of the country. [Applause.] 
But if this bill ought to pass, as I think it should, even more 
ought we to provide for the widows of Civil War veterans who 
cared for their soldier husbands in their declining years, and 
many of whom are now left destitute. A great and rich coun- 
try can afford to care for its defenders and their widows and 
orphans. Justice requires it, and it is a wise national policy, 
which promotes patriotism, and which, if need be, in the future 
will cause the youth of the land to gladly offer their services 
to the country in every time of need. I do not regard the 
money paid in pensions as being wasted. Every dollar of it 
goes into circulation, and its benefits are not alone to the pen- 
sioner, but is felt in every community in the land. Soldiers. as 
a rule, do not accumulate wealth. Too often their widows are 
left destitute and dependent. A great Government like ours 
has a sacred duty to care for them in their time of need. We 
should be just and generous as well, and by our votes see to it 
that no Union soldier and no widow of a Union soldier shall 
ever suffer want or become a public charge. This bill, and the 
one I hope to see brought in to pension widows of Civil War 
soldiers, should pass by a unanimous vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Withont objection, leave will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass, 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman has another bill to call 
up, the motion would be that the bill be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. A 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 
655—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the eommittee can not call up 
another bill now without reporting this bill. We do not go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union by 
motion, but we go in automatically on a particular bill. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, that is the reason I 
moved a moment ago that the committee rise. 

Mr. MANN. And then after the House has acted on the bill 
the gentleman can call up the other bill. 

Mr. KEATING. ‘The motion to lay the bill aside was the 
Chairman’s suggestion. 


1916. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill favorably. 

The motion was agreed to. r 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Harrison having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. JOHNSON Of 
Kentucky, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 54 and directed him to report 
the same to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bilt and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire a separate vote on 
amendment No. 1, amendment No. 2, and then I shall ask a 
division of the question on amendment No, 3. Those are the 
amendments which restrict the bill to a certain class of Regular 
soldiers. Now, I only want a vote on one of those questions, 
but I ask that all three be reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts reserves for a separate vote amendment No. 1, amend- 
ment No. 2, and amendment No. 3, with a division of the ques- 
tion on amendment No. 3. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. But, Mr. Speaker, I demanded the pre- 
vious question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has a right to have a separate vote on any amendment. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. But we have not had a vote on the pre- 
vious question. 

The SPBAKER pro tempore. 
on any other amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Let us dispose of the demand for the previous 
question first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is a separate vote demanded 


Page 1, line 8, at the end of the line insert the word “ volunteer.“ | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was reported: 

Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ either as a regular or 
volunteer.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, line 10, insert at the end of the line the follow s 
Including all furloughs, or any officer or 
lar Establishment who rendered 


naval service in the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the 
War with n or the Philippine insurrection er in China between 
April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1 inclusive.” 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that question, as it | 


contains two substantive propositions, one of which I do not 


object to, “including all furloughs,” and the other restricting | 


the pensions to certain classes of soldiers’ widows, be divided 
between the word “ furloughs” and the word “ or,” in the first 
line on page 2. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is first on the 
amendment in line 10, page 1, and beginning line 1, page 2, 
to include “all furloughs.” 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GORDON. I wish to inquire whether or not this pro- 
posed amendment is not inconsistent with the one just adopted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman that that question is not for the Chair. It is an 
amendment that was agreed to by the committee, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that committee amendment. ; 

Mr. GORDON. I make the point of order that it is not in 
order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the first part of the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the second 
part of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. i 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are several other amend- 
ments that have not been reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second vote demanded on 
any other of the committee amendments? [After a pause.] 
If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question is on 
agreeing to the remaining committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Key of Ohio, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER resumed the chair. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker 
oe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that all Members of the House be given permission to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House have permission to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. On the bill just passed? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. Faun, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Mr. Brrrr, and Mr. 
Ricketts were granted leave to extend their remarks in the 
i RECORD on the bill H. R. 54. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. aker; I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in Record by printing a short article 
written by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick on the immigration problem. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
‘an article written by Dr. Gulick on the subject of immigration. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PENSION FOR SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WARS. 
Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill 


H. R. 655. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio calls up the bill 


the title of which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


| A bill (H. R. 655) to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
from 1865 to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill H. R. 655, with Mr. Jonnsow of Ken- 
tucky in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering 
the bill H. R. 655, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


A bill (H. R. 655) to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 
1865 to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes. 


1865 to 1868, inclusive; the campaign against the Cheyennes, Arapa- 
: Tampa. Colocadies ran Indian Terri 
Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; 


New Mexico in 1874 and 1875; the cam- 
rn Cheyennes and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; 
Cheyennes in 1878 and 1879; 


to November, 1880, inclusive ; the campaign a 
in Arizona In 1885 and 1886; and the campaign 


campai 
83 1810. 
ache Indians 
against the Sioux In- 


dians in South Dakota from November, 1890, to January, 1891, in- 
clusive; and also to include the surviving widows of said officers and 
enlisted men who shall have married said survivor prior to the passage 
of this act: Provided, That such widows have not remarried: Provided 
further, That where there is no record of enlistment or muster into 
the service of the United States in any of the wars mentioned in this 
act, the record of pay by the United States shall be accepted as full 
und satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service: And provided 
further, That all contracts heretofore made between the beneficiaries 
under this act and pension attorneys and claim agents are hereby de- 
clared null and void. 

Sec. 2. That the period of service performed by beneficiaries under 
this act shall be determined by reports from the records of the War 
Department, where there is such a record, and by the reports from 
the records of the Treasury Department showing payment by the 
United States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster 
into the United States military service. 

Sec. 3. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, relating to loyalty 
during the Civil War, is hereby repealed so far as the same relates to 
this act or to pensioners under this act. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, under the new rule we have 
two hours for general debate. I would like to know who will 
be recognized for the hour in opposition to this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there anyone who desires to be recog- 
nized in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I ask that, Mr. Chairman, in order that 
we may arrange for general debate. 

Mr, MANN. There is no use of making any arrangement. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to pension the 
veterans of the Indian wars in the West and Southwest and the 
widows of such veterans. It is an extension of the act of July 
27, 1892, as amended February 19, 1913. That act and the 
amendment to it pensioned the survivors of the Black Hawk 
War, the Creek War, the Cherokee disturbances, and the Semi- 
nole War. This bill seeks to extend the provisions of that act 
to the veterans of the Indian wars in the West. 

The War Department gives us the history of 12 Indian cam- 
paigns fought between 1865 and 1892. In connection with the 
wearing of the “service-in-war chevrons ” by enlisted men, the 
War Department conducted an investigation of the Indian cam- 
paigns of the West, and decided that 12 of those conflicts were of 
sufficient importance to be described as wars,“ and those 12 
campaigns are mentioned in the pending bill. The committee 
felt that it should limit the benefits of this legislation to the men 
who had taken part in those wars.” As a matter of fact, from 
1865 to 1892 there were scores of conflicts between Regular and 
Volunteer troops and Indians in the far West. Many of these 
conflicts were of considerable importance, but, according to the 
War Department, they did not rise to the dignity of “ wars.” 

In previous legislation dealing with the pensioning of survivors 
of Indian wars, Congress has undertaken to say that any man 
who served 30 days in such wars should receive a pension. The 
Committee on Pensions of this House felt that the pending legis- 
lation should be more conservative, so we have fixed the limit of 
90 days’ actual service in certain specified campaigns. There- 
fore, in order to secure the benefits of this act a man must have 
been in one or more of the recognized campaigns for at least 90 
days. In addition to that he must be 62 years of age. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. While the gentleman is on that question 
can he tell us how many are involved? 

Mr. KEATING. It will be impossible to say just how many 
will be affected by this bill. The War Department is unable 
to give us exact figures. This we know: The number of men 
involved in each of these campaigns was comparatively small, 
sometimes five or six hundred. I think the greatest number 
mentioned in the reports of the War College in one campaign 
was something like 2,500. 

Mr. JAMES. What was the approximate number of men, 
the total number of men, engaged in all those campaigns? 

Mr. KEATING. The War Department was unable to fix the 
exact number, or at least did not fix it. 

Mr. JAMES. Can the gentleman tell us about how many? 

Mr. KEATING. It is difficult to give an accurate estimate 
of that. I suppose that in the 12 campaigns not more than 
20,000 or 25,000 men were involved. That is my impression. 
At any rate, the War Department records do not furnish the 
committee with the exact information. 

Mr. JAMES. How many soldiers’ widows does the gentleman 
think would be covered by this bill? 

Mr. KEATING. I can not say, but I will insert in the 
Record the following letter from Mr. C. R. Hauser, of Denver, 
secretary and treasurer of the National Indian War Veterans’ 
Association, which will give us the latest and most reliable 
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a on the question of the number of beneficiaries under this 


Dexver, COLO., February 13, 1916. 
Hon. Epwarp KEATING, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: Upon reading a statement regarding the placing on 
the pension rolls of surviving Indian war veterans in this morning’s 
Denver Post—said statement placing the number of men who will 
become beneficiaries under the hill at 5,000—I will say that I consider 
this number greatly overestimated. It may have held good some five 
years ago when the movement to pension Indian war veterans was 
nitiated, but since then a very great number of these ex-soldiers have 
passed away. According to the records of this order a good 25 per cent 
of its original members have died since that time. 

Omitting survivors of Indian wars which occurred prior to 1865, a 
few of whom are undoubtedly yet living, and commencing with the num- 
ber of men who served in the Army on the frontiers about the years 1866 
and 1867, as near as can at this time be learned, there were not over 
2,500 men in the field. Estimating the age of the average man at 25 
years, and adding the 49 years which have since then elapsed, we find 
that a survivor would to-day be 74 years of age. It can safely be asserted 
that not over 10 per cent of these men are living to-day, thus making 
their number about 250 men. I consider this a most liberal estimate, 
and doubt very much whether one-half of this number will ever make 
application for the relief that this bill when passed will give them, 

n the Veale pay in Idaho, Oregon, and southern California from 

1865 to 1868, while the regular forces were augmented by various yolun- 
teer companies, there were at no time over 1,000 men in the field. While 
statements . the ages of men in the regular service holds good 
also in this case, it is equally certain that the ages of the men who par- 
ticipated during these campaign in volunteer companies were always 
greater, making a perfect 2 of the fact that not more than 10 to 
15 per cent sucvive to-day, leaving about 150 men. 
„The campaigns of 1868 to 1869 against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, and Comanches in Kansas, Colorado, and Indian Territory saw 
in actual service about 2,000 United States soldiers, assisted by two 
regiments of Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, making a total of about 3,000 
men. Forty-six years have passed since the closing of these campaigns, 
It is safe to say that not over 15 per cent of the men who served in 
them are with us to-day, making the number of survivors between 400 
and 450 men. 

The Modoc War of 1872 to 1873 saw, according to all researches 
available, about 700 men in the field. A period of 43 years has since 
passed. making survivors at least 67 years of age. At a very liberal 
estimate not over 200 of these men are living to-day. 

The Apache War of 1872 to 1875 was ticipated in by approxi- 
mately 1,500 soldiers. These men were a little younger in years, but 
as 40 years have since gone by and we calculate the men’s average age 
while then in the service at 23 years, it would make a survivor about 
63 years of age, so that a very gencrous estimate would leave in the 
neighborhood of 300 men. 8 

he various campaigns against the Sioux and their allies, from 1875 
to 1879, saw the greatest number of United States soldiers in active 
field operations. The number of men engaged can be placed at about 
4,000 to 5,900 men. While the extraordinary hard services during these 
expeditions resulted in the early death of a very great number of their 
participants, we can yet place the number of men yet alive, estimated 
on a 25 per cent basis, at o bout 1,000 men. 

The campaign against the Ute Indians in Colorado, 1879 to 1880, 
required the services of about 2,000 soldiers. These men may also 
counted as having been about 23 years of age. While some of them 
would as yet not become beneficiaries under the wording of the bill, yet 


estimating a very liberal 25 per cent, this would give only 500 men. 
The campaigns in Arizona, 1885 to 1886, and the campaigns against 
the Sioux in 1 to January, 1891, while field services of 


requiring the 

1,500 United States soldiers, will not greatly increase the number of 
nsioners under the wording of the bill at this time. The most of 

hese soldiers were men of 21 to 25 years of age. As 25 to 31 years have 

passed since these campaigns closed, the most of the surviving men are 

now but from 50 to 56 years of age, so that they would not become 

beneficiaries under the wording of the bill for several years. 

While I candidly admit that I may be in error in estimating the 
number of troops engaged in the various campaigns, I am quite positive 
that if I have made a miscalculation in the number of survivors the 
error has been in overestimating them. I do not think that any other 
man has had a better chance to figure on this proposition than I have 
had during the time that I have served as the national secretary of the 
National Indian War Veterans’ Association. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


C. R. HAUSER, 
National Secretary National Indian War Veterans. 


Mr. Chairman, a number of Members from the Western 
States are anxious to speak on this measure, and I am disposed 
to give way to them for the time being, and under the five- 
minute rule I shall undertake to answer any questions that 
may be asked. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
or the gentleman who has charge of the bill why the committee 
has fixed the length of service at 90 days, especially in view of 
the fact that the information received from the War Depart- 
ment indicates that while some of these engagements were very - 
short, they were very spirited, some killed and many wounded? 
That was especially true with reference to the Nez Perces War. 
We have in Idaho a number of Indian war veterans who par- 
ticipated for about 30 days in that campaign, and some of them 
were very badly wounded, and yet under the provisions of this 
bill, although they were regularly enlisted, they did not have 
actual service for the length of time provided and would not 
have a pensionable status. It seems to me that an injustice 
will be done them by fixing the limit at 90 days. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Would they not come in under the gen- 
eral law? 


1916. 
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Mr. SMITH of Idaho. No; they were not in the regular 
service. 

Mr. KEATING. I think if it can be proved that the soldier 
was in the regular service of the United States there would be 
no difficulty in getting him a pension, provided his disability 
was the result of his service. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It would not give his widow 4 pen- 
sionable status, though. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes. If his death resulted from his 
service. As I was saying, the committee wanted to be as con- 
servative as possible. I think every man in the West would 
like to make this legislation as liberal as possible, and yet it is 
not a ease of what the westerners would like to do. It is what 
Congress is disposed to do at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. But you have no way to test the feel- 
ing of Congress unless you submit an amendment reducing the 
time from 90 days to 60 days or 30 days. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, if the gentleman from Colorado 
will permit me, I am familiar with the campaigns referred to 
in Nevada, and also with the Modoc War. Is there any par- 
ticular reason why the limit of service is set at 90 days? 
Would it make any material difference as to the number of 
claimants if it were reduced to 30 days? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it would make a very material differ- 


ence. 

Mr. RAKER. Can the gentleman give me an approximation 
of the difference it would make? 

Mr, KEATING. I should say that if you reduced it from 90 
days to 30 days it would double the number of pensioners; and 
in addition to that, gentlemen, we insist through our pension 
laws that veterans of the Civil War shall have served 90 days. 

Mr. RAKER. May I put another question to the gentleman? 

Mr. KEATING. — Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. There is a case in my mind where the parties 
were watching and waiting and guarding their homes every day 
for two or three or five months, but their actual service lasted 
only for 85 or 40 days. Their service was severe, and it was 
successful, but those men will not get recognition under the bill. 
They feel that there ought to be some provision whereby, al- 
though they served only 30 days, they could receive the benefits 
of this act, because they gave to the cause their time and at- 
tention and thought for months prior to their actual service. 
They devoted months to watching and waiting, and then, when 
called into active service, they made it suceessful and got re- 
sults, and still they would get no relief under this bill. How- 
ever, the bill is good and ought to be passed, even though we 
may not be able to reduce the time limit to 30 days. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can 
inform the committee how long the Sioux War, in South Dakota, 
in the winter of 1890 and 1891 lasted? 

Mr. KEATING. According to the War Department's findings, 
the campaign began in November, 1890, and continued until 
some time in January, 1891, covering November, December, and 
January. 

Mr. SLOAN. If a man enlisted for the full period of that 
war he would be shut out from the provisions of this bill, 

Mr. KEATING. Unless he could show service in some one 
of the other campaigns. 

Mr. SLOAN. In addition to that—that is, two services. 

Mr. KEATING. He would have to patch up his service so 
as to make 90 days. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Committee on Pensions, I de- 
ae to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
AMES]. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, the bill that we passed a short 
time ago regarding Spanish War veterans is far more liberal 
than this. I can not be accused of saying anything against the 
Spanish War veterans on the ground that I am opposed to 
soldiers or to Spanish War veterans, because I had the honor of 
belonging to the Thirty-fourth Michigan, and we were one of 
the first regiments that went to Cuba. But I do claim that we 
have no right to pass a bill like the one we have just passed, 
requiring. you may say, only 15 days’ actual service, because 
under that bill—the Key bill—a man could have spent 75 days 
on furlough and 15 days on kitchen detail in the eamp, while 
under this bill a man must have seen 90 days’ actual service. 
If we are asked why they had to serve 90 days under this bill 
and only 30 days under the other one, the only reason I can see 
is that the Spanish War veterans have more political pull. 
Some of the members of the Spanish War veterans have de- 
generated into a political machine. They not only admit it, 
but they claim it. A short time ago I read of a case where 


some of the Spanish War veterans claimed that they were re- 
sponsible for the defeat for a judgeship of the supreme court of 
the State of New York of one of the most respected members 
of this House [Mr. Frrzagratp} because he had voted against 
the Key bill. I belong to the Society of the Santiago and Span- 
ish War Veterans and am a charter member and was first ad- 
jutant of each. As soon as these bills were introduced I sent 
copies of them to my district and asked them for their opinion. 
These bills were copied in the papers, with a statement of my 
reasons for not vo for them. I have not received a single 
resolution, telegram, or letter protesting against the fact that I 
intended to speak and vote against the bill which you have just 
passed. Neither have I had a telegram, a letter, or a resolution 
from any Spanish War veteran in my district asking me to vote 
for the bill. The claim has been made that the Spanish War 
veterans are asking nothing for themselves. In the next ses- 
sion of Congress you will see that there will be a bill intro- 
duced pensioning every Spanish-American War veteran, whether 
or not he saw service, whether or not he left his country, whether 
he is wealthy or poor. 

The Spanish War veterans in my district believe the same as 
I do, that if I die my widow and children will be taken care of 
by this Government if they need it, and I believe that the senti- 
ment in my district among the Spanish War veterans is not 
any different than in any other district in this country. We are 
not of the opinion that in order to get volunteers for the next 
war it is necessary to pension every man who enlisted in 1898. 
We are more concerned that this country pay attention.to pre- 
paring for war, so that the volunteers in the next war will not 
suffer with malaria as we did. I, in common with many of my 
comrades, know what it is to weigh 150 pounds on a certain date, 
and 60 days after to weigh 90 pounds with my clothes on. 

But we are entitled to no credit for this. We did what any 
red-blooded American will do; and I speak for my comrades in 
Michigan when I say that not only did we enlist in 1898 but we 
would enlist again, We are more concerned that the honor of 
this country shall be upheld than we are with pensions. 

The other day the first man to answer the call of the martyred 
President Lincoln for 75,000 volunteers in 1861 was buried. In 
delivering the funeral oration one of his best friends said, in part, 
as follows: 

We hear much of the peace-at-any-price sacrifice. Peace with honor ; 
yes. Peace to the honor of our coun ; yes. But if it means that we 
are to be the prey of international ambi on; if it means that we are 
to do the bidding of every nation on earth, and that our flag must dip 
15 prone bape pray we must not have peace. No nation can be weak to-day 

preparedness and strong to-morrow in efficiency. 

If sharing these sentiments gives a man the right to call 
himself a patriotic American citizen, then the Spanish War 
veterans in my district and myself are patriotic Americans. But 
if believing that patriotism consists in no personal sacrifice 
yourself, if it means voting money for pensions to the worthy 
and unworthy alike, the rich and poor alike, and that this counts 
for more than answering your country’s call, then we are not 
patriotic American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
to my mind this is one of the meritorious pension bills to be 
acted upon by the House. Possibly but few Members of the 
House in their early days lived in the Indian oan or were 
acquainted with those who participated in Indian fights, and 
thereby made it possible for civilization to exist. I am not one 
of those who hold the Indian entirely responsible for all the 
depredations that were committed. A great part of what he did 
was in following the example of the white man in the first 
instance. But nevertheless we had this trouble, we had these 
Indians, and we had the old pioneers to settle this thing. 

One who is familiar with the general conditions must recognize 
that in most of these cases the trouble arose on the frontier, 
where there were but few settlements, far apart, and where, 
without the Indians, all the hardships of life were to be en- 
countered. 

The question of length of service as provided in the bill is what 
I want to direct attention to. In that country every man main- 
tained an equipment to defend himself and his neighbors. He fur- 
nished his own gun, he furnished his own ammunition, and he 
was prepared at any moment and alert at all times, and in con- 
stant communication with his neighbors, because of the danger 
that was always present in the frontier country where the Indians 
were. When trouble came it came like a flash. A man had to 
give active service. He had to leave his family at home to be 
taken care of as best.they might, and to run the risk of another 
skulking band of Indians coming in from the other direction 
and destroying his family and depriving him of his dear ones 
while he was absent. He had none of the equipment, commissary 
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or otherwise, that soldiers of the Regular Army had; but he did 
know how to fight the roving bands of Indians, to fight them 
with their own methods, and it was by those methods, by going 
out in the open, by making a bold stand, that he was able to 
succeed in these fights. In 10 or 15 days, and sometimes less, 
more work was done and more hardships encountered, then and 
in the previous time of readiness, than might have been incurred 
by service for five or six months or even longer in the Regular 
Army or even in the Spanish-American War. 

I hope that when the committee arrives at that part of the 
bill where the question of limitation of time is provided for, 
that it will see its way clear to change it to 30 days and to 
give to these pioneers some recognition for the services they 
performed for this country in making the frontier habitable 
and possible for settlement. The wife was then the wife 
of the soldier, if the soldier is dead, should be given the same 
consideration. She was a part of that frontier settlement, of 
that frontier hardship, and her assistance helped make it pos- 
sible for her husband to leave home and family, to meet his 
neighbors and friends, and to go and maintain the peace and 
order that should be maintained in a community where these 
disturbances occurred. 

In the instances provided for in the bill, the one time in 
eastern Nevada bordering on the eastern side of California, 
those farmers I have had the pleasure of knowing for the last 
30 years voluntarily assisted the few soldiers, and everyone 
of them left his home, took his rifle on his shoulder, and went 
out, am in about 35 days they made a successful campaign, 
conquering the Indians, and from that time to this we have 
had no trouble. Of those 60 men who went into that fight 
there remain but 6, and the widows of the others ought to be 
given consideration. 

The same with regard to the Modoc Indian War in the north- 
ern part of California and the southern part of Oregon. Among 
the volunteers great work was done with little loss of life. 
It was done by virtue of the effective work of those volunteers 
in connection with those of the Regular Army, by virtue of 
their knowledge of the country, by virtue of their heroism, and 
by virtue of the fact that they were fighting for their homes, 
and now all they ask is that they should be given recognition 
for that service. 

During this fight, after it had gone on in a desultory way for 
three or four weeks, they had arranged a peace conference 
with Gen. Canby, Dr. Thomas, Mr. Meeker, and Mr. Dyer. 
Capt. Jack and his friends were to meet in conference and 
settle the trouble. They met. Capt. Jack with his Indians were 
all prepared, and hid their guns in the bush. He recognized that 
20 years before the white man came to his country, and after hay- 
ing a battle with them, they then had a peace conference, and at 
that peace conference the white man had hid his guns, and when 
they got the Indians where they wanted them they killed all 
except Capt. Jack, who was then a young man, and he escaped 
with his life. In turn the lesson taught him by the white man 
was carried out by Capt. Jack at this peace conference with 
Gen, Canby in 1873. Gen. Canby, Dr. Thomas, and others 
were killed at that time. That, of course, brought on a general 
conflict between the Indians and the white men, and after some 
three weeks or longer, fighting with the volunteers from southern 
Oregon and northern California, they were able to surround and 
capture the Indians, and Capt. Jack was arrested and sent into 
a State in the East, and he was returned about a year and a half 
ago to his old territory, where he died. 

These men ought to be given a pension for the service of 30 
days, for actual service, the same as the man who was enlisted 
for 90 days or 100 days, but whose service was only 1 or 2 days 
in actual service. 

The chairman of the committee has stated that the only ques- 
tion is as to the extra expense that might be incurred by 
virtue of making it 30 days; but I will venture to say that in 
practically all of the Indian wars—and there are only about 
three after 1873—— 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. I think that is all. 

Mr. RAKER. You will fiad that, as in the Modoc War, in 
the Surprise Valley Indian War, and others, over 80 per cent 
of the participants of these wars have passed and gone, and not 
only the participants but their widows. Of the 60 men in my 
own home county, from an examination last fall, only 5 of 
these men are left to tell the tale. If that is a reasonable com- 
parison as to the participants in the rest of the Indian fights, 
you will find that practically all of these old men are gone. 
This bill should pass, and I know it will. [Applause.] 

[Mr. Raker had leave to extend his remarks.] 

Mr. KEY of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to apply 
the pension act of July 27, 1892, with some modifications, to the 
survivors of Indian wars who served 90 days or more in certain 
campaigns, naming them, and is made to apply te the widows of 
those who took part in these wars under the conditions named. 

It may be proper to call attention to the act of July 27, 1892, 
which I have before me. It provides that any of the surviving 
officers and enlisted men—including marines, militia, and volun- 
teers—in the military or naval service who served 30 days in 
the Black Hawk Creek War, Cherokee disturbance, and the 
Florida War from 1832 to 1842, shall be placed on the pension 
roll. The original rate in this bill was $8 a month, and it goes 
on with certain provisions that must be complied with before a 
pension can be obtained. 


The present bill requires a service of 90 days or more in these 
wars. The act of February 19, 1913, provides that the pensions 
of surviving soldiers of those wars, referring to the same wars 
as the act of 1892, shall be $20 a month, and will apply if this 
bill becomes a law. 

This pension is comparatively small. The old Revolutionary 
soldiers were pensioned at $8 a month a hundred years ago. 
It was the last raise that they got, and one of those old men 
could take a dollar of that money at that time and a market 
basket and go down town and bring home more of the neces- 
saries of life with that dollar than a man can bring home with 
$5 in 1916. The general pension law for widows provides for 
$12 a month for all widows, and this will apply. Y 

I will take occasion to mention one or two of the organiza- 
tions covered by this bill—the Eighteenth and the Nineteenth 
Kansas Cavalry. In the summer of 1867 four companies of 
cavalry were organized and mustered into the United States 
service for a period of four months. They were called the 
Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry. They immediately got into action 
and fought several battles with the Indians. They sustained 
the frightful ravages of cholera and several of them were 
killed. They were honorably mustered out after their four 
months’ service and returned to their homes. A year later the 
Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry, a full regiment of 12 companies 
of men, were muStered into the United States service at the 
suggestion of the War Department for a period of six months, 
They were enrolled some time in October, 1868. They con- 
ducted a winter campaign in what was then the Indian Terri- 
tory, and as far as Texas and in western Kansas, in the cam- 
paign against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Co- 
manches. It was an extremely severe and bitter winter. They 
were personally complimented by all of their commanders. 
They received the approbation of every officer under whom they 
served. They endured untold hardships. They bivouacked in 
the snow, and in an atmosphere below zero, during that ter- 
rible winter. It might perhaps appeal to some of those who 
are in the House when I say that sleeping under the same 
blankets in those two regiments were men who had served on 
opposite sides in the great war between the States, and when 
you pass this pension bill it will be perhaps the last and cer- 
tainly one of the first opportunities you will have to grant a 
pension to men who served in the Confederate Army. Long 
ago all restrictions as to the pension laws on account of service 
in the Confederate Army were removed by Congress, except 
perhaps one, and that was enlistment after the Ist of January, 
1865. This bill will grant to those who served in the Confed- 
erate Army as well as those who did not a pension that they 
deserve at the hands of this Government. 

The Indian fighter did a work that will never have to be done 
again. He required a degree of courage that an ordinary enlist- 
ment in the Regular Army or in the volunteer service does not 
require. In the necessary clashes that had to come between 
civilization and savagery he stood between civilization and the 
savage tribes that were attacking it. He above all men is en- 
titled to the thanks of the American people, to their gratitude, 
and to their remembrance. These are days when newspapers are 
full of talk about preparedness. I will not stop to talk about 
that now except to say this: That our best preparedness lies 
in the fact that at least 5,000,000 young men under this flag are 
prepared, perhaps not by military training, perhaps not by edu- 
cation in military schools, but by their patriotism to serve the 
country. They are prepared to enlist in the armies of the 
United States at the first call for volunteers. One reason for 
this at least is that the people of the United States have always 
appreciated their soldiers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Kansas yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TAGGART. Certainly. - 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. I find that the bill fails to extend relief to certain 
parties whom I personally know did a great service in the 
Southwest. If the gentleman will examine the bill on the second 
page, beginning at line 2, he will find that its benefits are ex- 
tended from the date of the passage of the act to the surviving 
officers and enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the 
military service of the United States. Why is it that the Texas 
Rangers were left out of that category? They certainly did, to 
my personal knowledge, more fighting against the Indians and 
protected the frontier of that State as well as the Indian Ter- 
ritory more than any body of men on earth, according to their 
numbers, and why were they left out? 

The gentleman can also answer another question I desire to 
ask. In line 9 I find are recited the campaigns against the 
Cheyennes, Arapahoes, the Kiowas, and the Comanches in 
Kansas, Colorado, and the Indian Territory. It is a fact known 
to all men everywhere who have been in that country or who 
have read the reports from the War Department that there 
was inore fighting in the State of Texas than in all of the other 
places combined. Why is it that Texas has been left out of this 
category without any benefit either to her Rangers or the State? 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that I am not a member of the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I regret that fact, because I am 
sure if the gentleman were he would have seen that Texas had 
been given justice. 

Mr. TAGGART. I am not here to explain the reason why 
certain things have been omitted from the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes, 

Mr. MURRAY. I want to state to the gentleman from Texas 
that I am on the Pension Committee. I am not acquainted 
sufliciently with the various Indian wars to know what would 
be correct. I thought of the same thing of which the gentle- 
man speaks. My father was one of the Texas Rangers, but I 
did not feel like interfering with the bill, and did not know 
enough about it to know to what extent it would be proper 
for Federal legislation to go. I believe the gentleman from 
Texas is correct. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman I have 
a bill for this very purpose (II. R. 341), which seems to have 
received no attention, although I have been so very busy with 
my own committee I have not had time to take care of that 
bill. However, I shall certainly favor this bill, but I shall 
certainly fight for the passage of my bill, because it is exactly 
on all fours with this bill. If I tried to get it on as an amend- 
ment to this bill, it would be stricken out on the point of order. 
I serve notice that Texas must have her rights in these matters 
or else there will be quite a little row raised on the floor of this 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, I will simply say in reply to 
the gentleman from Texas, as I stated before, that I am not a 
member of the committee. I have heard of the very efficient, 
the very necessary, the very brave and gallant services rendered 
by the Texas Rangers in the Indian wars. I have the honor of 
having survivors of those men in my district. If I were a 
member of this committee I would have insisted on including 
them in the bill. In fact, it was the old policy of pensioning 
for services in Indian wars to include men who served in any or- 
ganization. I say to the gentleman from Texas that I shall be 
glad to vote for any amendment that he has to offer that will 
place on the pension roll men who rendered service equivalent 
to the service that is mentioned by this bill, no matter in what 
organization they served. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. ` 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed with the legis- 
lation before the House to do belated justice to men who were 
engaged on the frontier in some of the most thrilling occur- 
rences in American history. It is a peculiar fact that warfare 
on this continent and in this country affords the only illustra- 
tion in all history of battles in which there were no survivors. 
Thermopylae had her messenger of defeat, but there was none 
from the Alamo; there was none froin the field of Massacre Hill, 
It was a very wonderful series of campaigns—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will tlie gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just n moment—that which began in 
1866 with the attack on Fort Phil Kearney in the Big Horn 
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Mountains and which closed with the campaign of Wounded 
Knee. I now yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman from Wyoming 
speaks of frontier warfare. Is the gentleman aware of the 
fact that when Texas went into the Union by one of the 
articles of annexation it was understood, specifically stated, 
that the frontier should be defended by the United States, and 
that that was one of the moving causes which impelled Texas 
to join the Union and become the great State that she is now? 
Texas protected not alone her frontier from Indians but from 
Mexico. Of course the Indians are now a past question, but we 
still have our Ranger force and they are defending our State 
at the present time, and why they have not been given relief I 
can not understand. 

Mr. MONDELL. Weil, I win say to the gentleman T hope 
the gentleman from Texas does not want to tempt me to take 
up the Mexican question. [{Applause.} I have discussed that 
at various times. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I only mention that in connec- 
tion with what the gentleman said in order to show him that we 
have done it and sre doing it at the present time. 

Mr. MONDELL. If there were any forces engaged in frontier 
warfare in Texas that are not provided for in this bill they 
ought to be provided for, but I arose particularly for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the fact, as I understand it, as I 
read the bill—perhaps it is my fault that I have not given the 
matter more attention prior to this time—but as I read the bill 
I think there are survivors of other important forces engaged 
in frontier warfare that are not cared for by the bill. I assume 
that it was the intent of the committee to bring within the 
provisions of the bill all of the survivors of those forces that 
were engaged—particularly where they were enrolled or paid 
under the United States—all that were engaged in Indian cam- 
paigns from about 1865 on. But I find no provision in this 
bill for those men who were engaged in those extremely bloody 
campaigns in Wyoming in 1866 which opened the Indian war- 
fare that continued for something like 15 or 20 years, I want 
to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to a very 
curious mistake made by whoever drafted this historical résumé 
of Indian campaigns. On page 9 of the committee report, sec- 
ond column, this statement is made: 

It was in the latter part of 1866 that Col. Fetterman, with 3 com- 
missioned officers, 76 enlisted men, and 2 civillans, were massacred 
about 4 miles from old Fort Laramie. 

An extraordinary statement for an employee of the War 
Department to make. Old Fort Laramie was on the Platte 
River in the extreme southeastern part of Wyoming. Massacre 
Hill, where Col. Fetterman and his men were killed—one of the 
two battles in the history of the world from which there came 
no messenger of defeat—is located in the extreme northern part 
of Wyoming and about 4 miles from the site of old Fort Phil 
Kearney. This Congress reported a bill, which I introduced a 
good many years ago, placing a marker on that historical battle 
ground, and it seems to me very extraordinary that one pre- 
paring an official statement of this sort in the War Depurt- 
ment, or whoever it was, should have fallen into such an 
egregious error of historical fact, a well-known historical fact. 
It was a campaign brought about by the fact that when the 
peace commissioners in 1865 made peace, or attempted to make 
peace, at Fort Laramie with the Sioux and allied nations some 
of the chiefs, led by Red Cloud, refused to join in the treaty, 
and they proceeded north into central Wyoming and eastern 
Dakota and harassed the forces which were sent north from 
Fort Laramie in the summer of 1865 to defend the trail leading 
into Montana. 

A fort was established on Piney Creek in northern Wyoming, 
which was for 18 months under constant siege by Red Cloud 
and his warriors. During that siege occurred two of the most 
remarkable battles in all of the annals of warfare, the Battle 
of Massacre Hill, to which I have referred, and a very wonder- 
ful fight on Piney Creek known as the “ wagon-box fight,” the 
first engagement in which repeating arms were used against the 
Indians, and one of the very first occasions in which repeating 
arms were used anywhere in an engagement. In that very 
remarkable engagement some 37 men in à corral of wagon boxes 
taken from the freight wagons held off for an entire day the 
entire embattled Sioux Nation. Red Cloud had certainly no 
less than 2,500 warriors, und probably more, and they charged 
some 12 or 14 times on this little band of 37 men behind those 
wagon boxes in the valley of the Piney, The Indians were only 
driven off when relief forces came from Fort Phil Kearney. 
and only then because the Indians came to the conclusion that 
the soldiers gathered there must be armed with some mysterious 
weapon, the character of which they did not understand. 
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If those soldiers had been armed with anything but repeat- 
ing rifles, they would have been overwhelmed by the first 
charge made by the Sioux. Now, that battle of Massacre Hill, 
the battle of the“ wagon-box fight,“ on the Piney, and the later 
fight in the vicinity of Fort Reno were part of that opening 
campaign which is referred to in the first two paragraphs of 


this report. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sms). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. And yet I can not find that the soldiers 
of those campaigns are included in the provisions of this bill. 
There were some 2,000 troops, first and last, engaged in that 
campaign. They are certainly not the troops referred to as 
being in the campaign in southern Oregon, Idaho, California, 
and Nevada in 1865 to 1868. That was not the campaign 
against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches in 
Kansas, Colorado, and the Indian Territory, 1868 to 1869, inclu- 
sive, because those battles were all fought in Wyoming. They 
would not come under the head of the Modoc War or the war 
against the Apaches in Arizona, or the later campaign in Texas 
and Colorado against the Kiowas and Comanches, and I am 
wondering what provision of this bill or what designation of 
the bill includes the men of those commands, 

I see my friend from Nebraska sitting here, who has a con- 
stituent who served, and with great heroism, through that very 
long and arduous campaign, and who is, I think, now the only 
survivor of the “ wagon-box fight.“ I am afraid that very gal- 
lant soldier would not be pensioned under this bill, although 
I am sure it was the intent of the committee to include all of 


Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 
. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. As I said in the opening statement made to 
the House, the committee adopted the definition of the term 
Indian campaign“ given us by the War Department. The War 
Department has catalogued 12 Indian campaigns. In addition 
to that, the officials of the National Indian War Veterans Asso- 
ciation have gone over this bill 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear the last statement which the 
gentleman made, 

Mr. KEATING. I say that the bill was passed on by the 
officers of the National Indian War Veterans Association, the 
only association of its kind, I believe, in the country, and they 
seem to think that these provisions were sufficiently broad to 
cover a majority of those who participated in Indian fighting in 
the West. At the suggestion of the officials of that association 
we adopted the War Department's definition of Indian cam- 
paigns. F 

Mr. MONDELL. If they were no more accurate than they are 
in placing the Battle of Massacre Hill in the vicinity of Fort 
Laramie, about 400 miles from where it actually occurred; it 
they are no more accurate in their definition of these campaigns 
than they are in that matter, I do not think their definitions are 
likely to cover all of the Indian campaigns. It is very clear that 
there is nothing in the various titles or designations of campaigns 
in the bill that specifically refer to that opening campaign which 
is emphasized in the first two paragraphs of the résumé to which 
I have referred. That was the first campaign after the close of 
the Civil War, general in character, and involving the great 
Sioux Nation and its allied tribes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. And it was the most important of all of those 
early campaigns. And yet I can not see that those soldiers are 
provided for in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. MONDELL. I had depended, as the gentleman from 
Colorado had, on the War Department and on the Association 
of Indian War Veterans for the drafting of a bill that would 
include all of these people. But it seems to me that the defini- 
tion is faulty, as I understand some of the Indian campaigns, 
in several particulars. It does not include specifically any of the 
early fights along the Old Overland or Old Mormon Trail up 
the Platte, where there was a continuous attempt on the part 
of the Sioux to prevent immigration. I can not find any of 
these definitions under which the fights around Casper or old 
Fort Fetterman are clearly included. It would require a very 
broad construction of any of these provisions to include the 
campaign in which, as my friend from Nebraska reminds me, 
Lieut. Casper was killed near the present town of Casper on 
the North Platte. And clearly there is no description in the 
bill that would include the soldiers of that opening campaign 


which the report of the War Department particularly empha- 
sizes, and which was in many respects the most arduous of 
that whole Indian warfare, which began when Red Cloud, 
carrying with him the main forces of the Sioux and Cheyennes, 
refused to abide by the peace treaty signed at Fort Laramie and 
took to the th. 

There is no provision in the bill that specifically relates to 
the campaign referred to at length in this résumé, of pursuit 
of the Sioux and Cheyennes in the Tongue River country, al- 
though I presume they would be included in the words “the 
campaign against the Northern Cheyennes and Sioux in 1876 
and 1877,” though part of that campaign was in 1875, as I 
recall it. The battle on Tongue River was fought, I believe, in 
1876. It is rather late, I admit, to call attention to these seem- 
ing omissions, and perhaps I should have given the matter 
attention earlier. But unless the bill is amended to some extent_ 
I fear some very deserving men will be left out. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. It will not include, I fear, some men who 
were engaged—not many, because there are few survivors, but 
whatever survivors there are—in some exceedingly trying cam- 
paigns. 


Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAGGART. Is it not a fact that the Pension Bureau has 
interpreted those words Indian wars” or “campaigns” very 
broadly? For instance, if those two fights that the gentleman 
mentioned were part of a certain campaign against a tribe of 
Indians, would they not be included? ; 

Mr. MONDELL, The difficulty is that there is no campaign 
described that by any reasonable construction would include 
those bloody campaigns in northern Wyoming in 1866 and 1807. 
They might be included if you did not name certain States in 
some of the other provisions. I am heartily in favor of the 
legislation, and hope it may be so amended as to be inclusive 
of all campaigns against Indians in the period referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I favor the passage of this 
bill because it recognizes the meritorious service of some of the 
men who fought on the western frontiers against hostile In- 
dians. They performed a distinguished service; they under- 
went great privations, and they are entitled to the same con- 
sideration with respect to pensions that Congress has hereto- 
fore given to the veterans of the Civil War. 

Far be it from me to cast the slightest reflection upon the 
valiant serviese rendered by men in blue who saved the Union. 
The fame of their valor and prowess is fixed in history. They 
fought against men of their own race, equally valorous, and 
to whose courage all time will pay tribute. The leaders on 
both sides of the war between the States were the very flower 
of our civilization. They knew the meaning of honor and 
chivalry, and wherever possible they softened the rigors of war 
by acts of kindness and consideration for a fallen foe. 

The veterans of the Indian wars dealt with an enemy who 
knew nothing and cared less for the rules of civilized warfure, 
He was a savage, not content with mere killing, but who took 
delight in torturing his prisoners in the most fiendish and revolt- 
ing manner. The Indian warrior never came boldly to the 
attack unless supported by overwhelming numbers, but fought 
from ambush. Intimately acquainted with the country, skillful 
in his own kind of strategy, it was only by superhuman efforts 
that the American soldiers could ever capture him. 

I have talked with many of these old Indian fighters, and they 
all tell the same tale of long marches over wild, rough country, 
of days and nights in the saddle without sleep, of hunger and 
thirst, in pursuit of Indians who scattered like quail before a 
hunter only to meet again at some distant place and there to 
commit new outrages. This was the kind of warfare that tried 
men's souls. The American soldiers prayer for a chance to get 
at their red enemies and settle the issue once and for all, but 
the wily and elusive Indian did not fight that way. 

It was no war of the trenches, where the men on each side 
could pause to remember that Christ was born on Christmas 
day. No one ever heard of a white man and an Indian swapping 
tobaceo across the lines. It was a war of civilization against 
savagery, and those who made possible the settlement of the 
West could look for nothing but treachery from their Indian 
foemen. Having fought the good fight, having borne the heat 
and burden of the day, these Indian war veterans are entitled 
to the same recognition from their Government that it has so 
generously bestowed on all of its other defenders. 


My only objection to this bill is that it does not go far enough. 
Certain campaigns against Indians are designated as Indian 
wars, service in which entitles the survivor to a pension. I can 
see no justice in such a distinction. If any person rendered mili- 
tary service against hostile Indians he is entitled to the same 
consideration, whether the campaign was long or short, and it 
makes no difference whether some Secretary of War has dignified 
it by calling it an Indian war. If I had my way about it, I 
would pension every man who served for more than 30 days in 
the Indian wars or campaigns against hostile Indians from the 
close of the Civil War to the outbreak of the Spanish War. And 
I would pension the widows of such soldiers. 

I would also recognize the invaluable service rendered by the 
friendly Indians who enlisted as scouts and soldiers in the 
United States Army. But for their skill and knowledge of 
Indian warfare it is doubtful if the wild Indian could have 
ever been conquered. They were the first of their race to recog- 
nize that civilization must supplant barbarism, and they lent a 
helping hand when help was sorely needed. These old Indians 
should not be forgotten when Congress enacts any bill to 
pension the veterans of the Indian wars. 

Look at the West to-day; that great country beyond the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, now the home of millions of our 
citizens and the seat of a civilization that can not be equaled 
in ali the earth. Yet 50 years ago none but the hardiest pioneers 
dared enter that land, and they went armed to the teeth. If it 
had not been for the veterans whose cause we now plead, the 
early settlers would have been driven from the country by the 
TIndinns and the far West would still be known as the great 
American. desert. 

Menger and grudging as it is, I shall vote for this bill, because 
it will bring some relief to a few brave men who by their valor 
helped to establish civilization in the West, and who are, there- 
fore, entitled to compensation from the Government in their 
declining years. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Tli- 
nois can use some of his time now, I shall be glad. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can use some of his time now. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY | Is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, as I announced before, I sub- 
scribe to the justice of the doctrine and the wholesome policy 
of paying: pensions to the surviving veterans of our past wars. 
If there are any that are more meritorious than others, we 
must admit they are the Indian war veterans. They were al- 
ways ready. They had to be ready. They did not have a hos- 
pital corps, or medical supplies, or any other thing to treat the 
wounded or the sick. They had to furnish for the most part 
their own mounts. They had to furnish their own ammunition, 
particularly in the beginning. 

Indeed, I remember when but a boy living on the frontier of 
Texas, where my good friend from Texas, Mr. STEPHENS, then 
a struggling young lawyer, lived, when he and others of the 
Texas Rangers, including my father, had to go to the Red 
River and push back the Comanches and Arapahoes. At the 
same time the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes had to aid 
the rangers in holding the Comanches and Arapahoes in check. 
Ever bright moonlight night these raids occurred, unexpect- 
edly oftentimes, as one occurred in the school community where 
I lived, where one of the boys going home from school was 
scalped. Men, women, and children were murdered by these 
roving bands. I. like the gentleman from Texas, believe that 
this portion ought to be in the bill, although I confess I am a 
member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, but did not look 
after it because I had too important other fish to fry on the 
Indian Committee. 

Even the Indian himself will tell you how important these 
fighters were, including the cowboys. Their conception of the 
importance of the cowboys is illustrated by a story told of an 
Indian out in the district of my friend from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Fers, where an Indian went to the Anadarko Indian Agency 
to ask for a gun. The agent said to him, “ What do you want 
with a gun? You might shoot a soldier.” “Oh,” said the Indian, 
“me kill a soldier with a stick. Me want the gun to shoot cow- 
boy; to shoot Texas Ranger.“ That was the Indian's concep- 
tion, due largely, I think, to the fact that the Indian Bureau at 
that time was under the War Department, and naturally, as 
they should have done, they sought to avoid every conflict pos- 
sible by restricting the use of guns. 

But the men who civilized the West were these old Indian 
fighters, many of them cowboys on the range and plains settlers. 
They went through all these hardships, of course, fighting for a 
home; but they made it possible for those Territories to blos- 
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som. They made it possible to open up farms, to increase the 
e of this country, and but for them it could not have been 
one, 

This is a very late hour at which to begin to remember their 
services, but I am sure that every man who lives in the West 
who has become the beneficiary of their service will be glad of 
this recognition of it, though late, and I am sure that every man 
in the East who lived in dread of an invasion by savage Indians 
will refrain from objecting to this late recognition of the merits 
and services of the Indian fighters. They have never clamored 
around Congress; they have neyer had organizations to urge 
upon the Government this recognition; and it therefore becomes 
doubly necessary and obligatory upon us to urge it for them. 
My observation is that an organization, when sometimes it con- 
sists only of a president and secretary, with free access to a 
printing press, will get recognition from legislative bodies when 
greater numbers unorganized have scarcely any recognition. I 
have always noticed that the organized men will seek things 
that they ought not to seek, and so in that case they must be 
held in check, and we must look with greater generosity upon 
the presentation of the equally meritorious claims of those who 
do not organize to push them upon the Government. We are 
here to do justice, to do the right thing, whether it is politically 
the best thing to do or not. 

The fundamental thing of importance always to be remem- 
bered in a republic anyway is that even with the best effort 
to aid those who aided the republic, republics are usually un- 
grateful, and it becomes important to preserve the republic for 
those who ought to know and remember that fact upon every 
occasion, and this Republic should always be grateful to those 
who served it. And I am glad here to urge the. passage of the 
bill reported by the committee, and I shall be glad to support 
the amendment that will be offered to it by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPRENS], mentioned a moment ago. We can not 
afford to leave out of the pale of benefits any man who has 
seryed his country in the past in the wars of the country, nor 
can we afford to let his widow and children ery for bread. To 
do otherwise would be to follow an improper policy. It would 
lead to wrong results in the future. Therefore I urge all to 
support the amendment and to support the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, so much has been said about the 
possibility of some person who fought Indians not being in- 
cluded by the provisions of this bill that I am going to make a 
personal reference. 

My father served in the Black Hawk War, was a Texas 
Ranger, served in the Mexican War, and also served in the Civil 
War; but I am quite confident that of all the services that he 
rendered the hardest service was fighting mosquitoes and ma- 
laria on the wet, flat plains of Illinois. It ought not to be con- 
sidered that some man who fought Indians in pioneering in 
the country is the only man who rendered service and the best 
service to the country. The men who served in bringing the 
land under cuitivation had equal hardships and greater dan- 
gers than the men who fought the Indians; and while I am in 
favor of this bill, the fact that it may not include every one 
who at some time fought Indians is nothing against it, because 
it does not pretend to include the ones who underwent the real 
hardships in subduing a new and raw country; and they were 
real hardships, of which we enjoy the benefits, and which, if 
we could, we would be glad to recompense. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Miner]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, naturally I am in 
hearty sympathy with the purposes of this bill, and intend to 
vote for it, and hope every other Member of the House will do 
likewise. I, however, recognize that in extending the benefits 
of the pension laws to the survivors and the widows of the de- 
ceased men who engaged in these Indian conflicts, we are in 2 
sense paying tribute and respect to men of a pioneer class; not 
so much, in my judgment, for the bravery which they displayed 
and for the hardships which they endured in connection with 
suppressing Indian uprisings as it is a tribute and a respect 
to and a recognition of all the deeds they performed as pioneers. 

Whenever à civilizing force meets a savage force one or the 
other has got to give way. When the civilized forces of the 
world began their march across the North American Continent, 
they found already existing on this continent organized sav- 
agery. Civilized men proceeded to clear the way for civiliza- 
tion and civilization’s home, and they did the work well. While 
we can harrow our minds with awful tales of Indian atrocities, 
the scalping of innocent women and children, the lying in am- 
bush, the shots in the darkness, and all of the sum total that goes 
to make up the horrors of Indian warfare, yet we must recognize 
that when we undertook to wrest the land from the savage, we 
undertook to endure these very things. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has just stated, that this bill does not propose to 
extend the benefit of the pension laws to all of those who par- 
ticipated in the Indian wars, the natural inference therefrom is 
that the bill proposes to extend its benefits to those who engaged 
in the most important of the many Indian uprisings; and so I 
want to call the attention of the members of the committee hav- 
ing the bill in charge, and also the attention of the Members. of 
the House, to one important omission. 

From the time when our Pilgrim forefathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock, from the time of the establishment of the first 
colony at Jamestown until the present hour, the greatest Indian 
uprising, with the most awful extent of mortality resulting 
therefrom that has ever occurred, took place in 1862-63 on the 
plains of Minnesota and Dakota. From August 18, 1862, during 
a period of 30 days, more men fell, more women and children 
were slaughtered, more lives were lost than had been lost in 
all the other Indian wars since the history of this Government 
began. And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me an omission more 
than slight when I find that there is no provision in the bill 
to take care of the hardy sons of the prairie who did not wait 
for a call for volunteers, who did not wait to be mustered in, who 
did not wait to be assured that they would be paid by the Gov- 
ernment or the State, but who left their farms and their firesides 
and their homes, and gathered like the Minutemen of 76 
and grappled with this most deadly of foes and beat him back to 
submission. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I propose, when the 
opportune time comes, to offer an amendment that will give the 
benefits of the provisions of this act to those who participated 
in suppressing that greatest of all Indian uprisings, and I sin- 
cerely trust the gentlemen in charge of the bill will see fit to 
admit the propriety of the amendment and will accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, may I have five 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It may be of interest to the mem- 
bership of the House, inasmuch as the subject has been men- 
tioned. to say that the incidents associated with. this uprising 
really give it a peculiar and important character. The great 
reason that animated the Indians to the attack was, first, some 
alleged wrongs that they had received, the withholding of annui- 
ties, and so on, gave the basis to the movement; but that which 
spurred them on to the attack immediately was the propaganda 
carried among them that the North had been licked; that the 
Government of the United States had gone to pieces; that no 
longer could they expect to receive from the Government of the 
United States the payments amounting to more than $3,000,000, 
which we had cbligated ourselves to pay. Emissuries of an 
enemy of the United States fomented insurrection, so that in 
one sense the men who assisted in putting down that insurrec- 
tion were engaged in fighting the general conflict then being 
waged in the United States, but under the pension laws of the 
Government, of course, they can not be participants thereunder. 

The blow came out of a clear sky, without a moment's warn- 
ing, without time for preparation to resist it. And when the 
enemy was first defeated in Minnesota, and subsequently driven 
neross into Dakota, these, the fiercest, the strongest, the bravest, 
and the mightiest of all the red men that ever peopled America, 
continued to fight for several years. 

Mr. STSENERSON. The Sioux. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The Sioux. When we read of 
the little uprisings that occurred in the early Colonial days, we 
think our ancestors had to combat a savage and a terrible foe; 
but that foe was a mere child compared to the thousands of 
giants who roamed Nebraska, Dakota, and Minnesota on their 
ponies, sweeping all before them like a whirlwind. Man for 
man os a fighting foree, the Sioux Indian has never been 
equaled since the dawn of the first day. It was against this 
foe that the men for whom I speak hurled themselves, and 
from them wrested the mastery of the great West. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was born not many miles from the region where this 
conflict started. Some of my relatives participated in the effort 
to put down the uprising. They are all dead now; there is no 
one who would be a participant under the benefits of this act. 
But there are some left, still living out in the Dakotas and in 
Minnesota, who participated in putting down the greatest of In- 
dian uprisings and saving the day, and I think they ought to 
receive the blessings of this. act. 

Let me cite one illustration. We were all thrilled a few years 
ago in America because a great Executive of the United States 
showed his marvelous physical strength by riding 97 miles in 
24 hours. My good friends, one man, the son of a farmer, when 
Fort Ridgely was attacked, slipped through the Indian line, 
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through the cordon of enemies, in a thunderstorm, and in 19 
hours rode 173 miles to Fort Snelling, Minn., and gave the 
alarm. [Applause.] I do not think among all the expert riders 
of America, among the skilled riders of the arena, there has 
ever been a man who duplicated that feat. He did not do it on 
one horse, he had several. It is for this class of men that I 
speak, and I trust the chairman of the committee having the bill 
in charge will accept the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Illinois 
noos not desire to use any more time, we will begin reading the 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the geutle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN ]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see this bill pre- 
sented at such an early date in the session, because I believe 
its early passage here will probably mean its passage at the 
other end of the Capitol. I have no criticism to present of the 
bill except those I present favoring liberalizing the bill. 

There are various organizations that took part in controlling 
these public enemies at different stages of our national his- 
tory that I fear are not included in this bill, I trust that here 
in this committee, before the bill becomes a law, the members 
of these organizations will be recognized. 

There is one feature of the bill which I trust may be changed. 
It requires a service of at least 90 days before anyone can 
have the benefits of this act. Yet in the last war, Indian war, 
which took place in southern Dakota and northern Nebraska, 
the whole period of the war was less than 90 days. It began 
some time in November and closed early in January. So that 
all of them who presented themselves and participated in that 
war from beginning to end would be excluded under the pro- 
visions of this act. The only means of attaching them to the 
benefits of this act would be to tack on a service in some other 
Indian war. The wide separation in time of these wars and 
their locations makes the tacking provision practically useless. 
I do not think it is fair to use the 90-day period for a number 
of reasons, The reason given for the 90-day period is that it 
is the period given in the Civil War pension bill. The 90-day 
service, I understand, was fixed in the Civil War pension act 
because there were a great many who served for less than 
three months toward the close of the war. Further, a great 
many of those who so entered received liberal bounties from 
municipalities, States, and the General Government. I think 
the shorter a war can be made the more humane it is, and 
there should not before the war, during the war, or after the 
war be any public:act that would be an encouragement or tend 
to encourage the extension or the lengthening of the war. 

More than that, this is less liberal than the pension act to 
the soldiers of the Civil War. The maximum pension is only 
$20 as compared with $30 to the soldier of the Civil War. It 
seems to me that it would be proper to adopt an amendment 
making it 30 days instead of 90. 

In my own State, in the last Indian war a company from my 
own home belonging to a regiment of Nebraska, joined with the 
Army of the United States to put down what we call the Sioux 
There was in that company from my own district 
two notable characters. Gen. Colby, who was a soldier in the 
Civil War and rose to the rank of general in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, was a colonel in the Sioux War. Gen. Culver, who 
was n lieutenant in the Civil War, a colonel in the Spanish War, 
and an officer in this war. I know that the young men who 
went out from my home and cooperated with the regulars 
were effective in quelling that disturbance. The mere fact 
that the Indians were not able to hold out 90 days was no dis- 
credit but rather a credit to the boys who were endangering 
their lives at the front. 

I think that the terms of the bill should be made liberal be- 
cause these men did not go out and fight men of their own stand- 
ard of civilization. They went out to fight men of inferior 
civilization, who knew not chivalry and had no instincts of 
humanity. 

In the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the Civil War 
our soldiers went up against as brave men as they were, and 
whether they were victors in the conflict or whether they were 
defeated they knew that after the battle was over there was an 
asylum and a hospital. They knew they were to meet men 
with common instincts of humanity with their own. 

These men who went to defend the homes of the West, were 
men who went out, not perhaps to defend the Government, be- 
cause the Government was not in danger, but they did go out 
to defend their neighbors’ homes and to defend those that were 
defenseless. Because it was 2 war against American homes 
and not a war against the Government. It was in effect more a 
war against women and children than it was against the fighting 
men of the Nation. Sowhen we come to remember those who did 
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service in behalf of our people, we ought to be liberal in in- 
cluding those who are entitled to consideration from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “An act setae eee to survivors of the Indian 
wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole War,“ approved July 27, 
1892, as amended on 1 19, 1913, be, and the same are hereby, 
extended from the date of the of this act to the survivin 
eficers and enlisted men, including militia and volunteers of the mili- 
tary service of the United States, who have reached the age of 62 
years and who served for 90 days in the campaign in southern 71 — 
and Idaho and northern parts of California and Nevada from 1865 to 
1808, inclusive; the campia against the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, and Comanches in nsas, Colorado, and Indian Territory 
from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; the Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the 
campaign against the Apaches of Arizona in 1873; the campal 
against the Kiowas, Comanches, and Cheyennes in Kansas, Colorado, 

exas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico in 1874 and 1875; the cam- 

en against the Northern Cheyennes and Sioux in 1876 and 1877; 

he Nez Perce War of 1877; the Bannock War of 1878; the campaign 
against the Northern Cheyennes in 1878 and 1879; the campaign 
against the Ute Indians in Colorado and Utah from September, 1879, to 
ovember, 1880, inclusive; the campaign against the Apache Indians 
in Arizona in 1885 and 1886; and the 5 against the Sioux 
Indians in South Dakota from November, 1890, to January, 1891 
inclusive; and also to include the surviving widows of said officers an 
enlisted men who shall have married said survivor prior to the pe 
sage of this act: Provided, That such wilows have not remarried: 
Provided further, That where there is no record of enlistment or muster 
into the service of the United States in any of the wars mentioned in 
this act, the record of pay by the United States shall be accepted as 
full and satisfactory proof of such enlistment and service: And pro- 
vided further, That all contracts heretofore made between the benefi- 
ciaries under this act and pension attorneys and claim agents are 
hereby declared null and void. ; 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “men,” Insert the words “who shall 
have married said survivor prior to the passage of this act: Provided,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which is taken from the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

22 . pei — 5 ort the abans volunteers 
who served in defense of the frontier of that State inst Mexican 


marauders and Indian depredations from January 1, 9, to January 
— * inclusive, and from the year 1866 to the year 1876, inclusive, 
ana” 


Spee KEATING. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment merely in- 
cludes the Texas Rangers and it will be observed that we except 
a period between 1861 and 1866, because that was during the 
Civil War period and some of those Rangers were fighting as a 
part of the Confederate forces. Although they were not used 
against the northern troops, they were fighting Indians, but 
enlisted primarily as Confederate troops. Therefore it would 
not be proper to include them here. That period is eliminated 
from the amendment. It provides for those who served prior 
to the Civil War and after the Civil War. Later on, of course, 
if this amendment should be adopted, another will be offered 
authorizing the acceptance of the records of enlistments at 
Austin, Tex. This amendment includes the very men who held 
back certain savage tribes, among them those who were later 
held as prisoners of war for more than 40 years, the Apaches, 
including also the Comanches, the Arapahoes, and affiliated 
bands. The Government of the United States undertook at a 
later date to stand responsible for those Indians and thereby 
relieved the depredations from Texas and the Five Civilized 
Tribes and Arkansas and New Mexico. In all fairness, 
amendment ought to be adopted because the records are clear 
and it can be ascertained whether they really enlisted and 
served. Some of these men served as high as five and six years, 
and have never been beneficiaries under any pension legisla- 
tion. I trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have personal knowledge 
of the fact that what the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] says is true. A very limited number of the survivors of 
those Indian wars will benefit by this legislation. I doubt if 
in the whole State of Texas there could possibly be found 100 
of them, although that is a guess. I do know personally a num- 


ber of old men, very old men, who did valiant and valuable 
service in protecting the frontier against marauding Indians, 
some of whom came in from Mexico, some of whom came in 
from the northern part of the country—and by that I mean 
from that part of the country to the north of that section of 
Texas in which they were operating. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What is the number of those Texas 
Rangers? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I was just saying that I doubt if 100 of 
them survive now. 

Mr. SLOAN. What sort of an organization did they have? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It was a State organization. The records 
are in the capitol at Austin. 

Mr. SLOAN. Under what designation would they come 
now—Texas Rangers? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Texas Rangers is not an official term. 

Mr. SLOAN. What would be the official designation? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In some instances the State called for vol- 
unteers and a company would be organized of 15 or 20 or 30 
men, sometimes rangers and others. They were known as the 
company of Capt. Thom, Capt. Tobin, and so on. 

Mr. SLOAN. It would have some official designation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They were put into service by the State 
authorities and usually organized as companies, 

Mr. LOBECK. It would be in the adjutant general's report. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. It is in the records of the State of 


Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Is it not a fact that these men would now 
have a pensionable status if the State of Texas had been com- 
pensated for the service they rendered? Is it not true that the 
loss of the muster roll, subsequently found, would have given 
them such a status had it been brought to light at the time the 
appropriation was made? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman is correct about that. Part 
of the records of the State of Texas were scattered and some 
lost by the fire in the State capitol; but some were found sub- 
sequent to legislation here which provided for the pension of 
those people who were in organizations whose services had been 
recognized as for the United States and for whose services the 
State of Texas had been compensated for sums of money spent 
for doing work of that character, properly the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Some of them have not become beneficiaries of that legisla- 
tion, although since that time some of these rolls have been 
found and are now in the archives at the capitol at Austin. I 
think that if there is to be any recognition of the services at 
all it is entirely proper that these people should be 1 
for their great service, a service of immense value to the State 
of Texas and the country at large. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the object 
of this amendment is to place these Texas Rangers, militiamen, 
or whatever you call them, upon a pensionable status? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And that is the object of this 
amendment? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Les. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And is it not a further fact 
that the United States Government in paying the State of 
Texas or refunding to the State of Texas the amount of money 
that she spent in paying the salaries due to officers and men, 
and also furnishing supplies, and so forth, which has been re- 
funded to the State of Texas by the United States Government. 
is a recognition of the fact that they did this service? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In some instances that is true. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And the only question is where 
the muster rolls have been lost, as referred to by the two gen- 
tlemen from Texas. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Colorado reserve his point of order 
or make it? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
I do not desire to discuss the point of order at any length. The 
title of the bill is: 

To pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 1865 to Janu- 
ary, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, 

This amendment goes back of 1865 in the Civil War period, 
and I think the amendment clearly is not germane and is out 
of order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, the Chair could not sustain 
a point of order based upon a date? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
he will state to the gentleman. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
amendment, In common with every other westerner, I would 
like to see this pension legislation made as liberal as possible. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the committee and the House will find it 
necessary to place some limit upon our generosity. Your com- 
mittee decided to adopt the War Department’s definition of an 
Indian war. Now, you will find the War Department has made 
a very careful examination of that proposition, and in a com- 
munication to the Committee on Pensions it is stated: 


The War Department has had occasion at various times to determine. 
in connection with the question of the wearing of the “ service-in-war ” 
cheyrons by enlisted men in the Army, what Indian campaigns ap- 
proaching the magnitude of wars were such as to entitle enlisted men 
to wear that cheyron. 


And after an exhaustive investigation the War Department 
determined there had been 12 campaigns which rose to the 
dignity of Indian wars, and your Committee on Pensions decided 
to limit this legislation to those Indian wars and to the men 
who participated in them. If you adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], then you 
should throw open the gates. You should treat every man who 
served against the Indians on terms of absolute equality. You 
should lay down the proposition that any man who, between 
1865 and 1892, served 30 days or 90 days in an Indian campaign 
should be entitled to a pension. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman does not mean to contend 
seriously that an individual who resisted the effort of Indians 
to steal his cattle or murder members of his household has 
been engaged in an Indian war and therefore is entitled to the 
benefit of pension legislation as much as a man who went forth 
with his neighbors in an organization recognized by the Stute 

Mr. MURRAY, And by the Federal Government. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And by the Federal Government, does he? 

Mr. KEATING. If I accepted the gentleman's amendment 
and other amendments which will be suggested, I would be 
drifting in the direction the gentleman suggests. I will say to 
the gentleman that I do not believe we should establish any 
such standard, I believe we should adopt the standard accepted 
by the War Department. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman stated just now he believed 
in having pension legislation as liberal as possible. I do not. 
I believe in having it just; but if you are going to pension 
people who participated in Indian wars, whose lives were fre- 
quently sacrificed, who endured the hardships, some of whom 
were frequently wounded, whose property was destroyed, why, 
I think they are entitled to just as much consideration as 
those who were in a war which may, perhaps, have been a little 
greater in respect to numbers engaged, but whose hardships 
were no more than these other men endured or where the risks 
were any greater. 

Mr. KEATING. Where we part company, Mr. Chairman, is 
when the gentleman undertakes to define what constitutes an 
Indian war. I accept the definition of the War Department, 
which has laid down the proposition that between 1865 and 1892 
we had 12 Indian wars. 

Mr. MURRAY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEATING. I do. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentieman go to Sherman's defi- 
nition? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I will accept that. 

Mr. MURRAY. Well, it was raised on the border. 

Mr. KEATING, I trust, Mr. Chairman, the amendment will 
be voted down. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state, 
following what has been said, that if the doctrine of estoppel 
is to be applied as it is usually in courts, and so forth, that as 
the United States Government has not only paid or refunded to 
the State of Texas the amount of money spent on her soldiers 
in defending the frontier, that would be a governmental or 
legislative recognition of the fact that they had performed these 
services, and that would of itself place the soldiers in that 
class of pensionable status, and that is all we desire to have 
done here. } 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Keatine) there were—ayes 
44, noes 31. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote, and I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seven Members are 
present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, before that is offered let the 
gentleman from Texas offer an amendment to perfect-—— 

Mr. THOMAS. No; Mr. Chairman, Ido not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
second section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert after the word “inclusive” the following: 

That the provisions of this act shall extend to the officers and men 
of the organizations of the Kentucky Militia designated as the Middle 
Green River Battalion, the Green River Battalion, Frankfort Battalio: 
Paducah Battalion, Sandy Valley Battalion (known as the Capi 
Guard), the North Cumberland Battalion, Three Forks Battalion, Harlan 
County Battalion, Halls Gap Battalion. South Cumberland Battalion. 
First Kentucky State Cavalry, Casey County State Guard, Frankfort 
Battalion, and Captain Bussey’s Bath County Rangers, and all other 


organizations of Kentucky State Militia who served 90 days or more 
during the Civil War while z 


said militia . were cooperatin 

with the United States Government in said war, or who were disabled 
by reason of injury received or disease contracted in the line of duty in 
sald service as aforesaid; and the provisions of this act shall be ex- 
tended to the widows and minor children of said officers and men under 
16 years of age, and to dependent parents of such officers and men.” 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. THOMAS.. Then I will discuss the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. If the gentleman desires, I will reserve it. 

Mr. THOMAS. All right. Mr. Chairman, this is an amend- 
ment to pension the Kentucky State troops. There were a 
number of companies of those troops, and they were under the 
command of Federal officers during the Civil War, and their 
operations were directed by Federal officers. 

Mr. MURRAY. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MURRAY. Did you include Kentucky colonels in your 
amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. 


My amendment is part of the 


Yes, sir. They are all there. 

Mr. MURRAY. Then you have got everybody in Kentucky. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; it ineludes the Kentucky colonels. 
It will not include anybody in Oklahoma, however, as there 
are no colonels out there. They are all Indian fighters. 
[Laughter.] Now, these State troops, Mr. Chairman, were 
under the direct command of Federal officers, as I have stated, 
and they were under the command of Federal generals of the 
department which included the State of Kentucky. They were 
neyer actually mustered into the service of the United States, 
but were mustered into the State service under the command, 
as I have stated, of these Federal officers, and were directed by 
them. These State troops performed active service all during 
the Civil War. As most of you gentlemen know who are ac- 
quainted with history, Kentucky was right upon the border 
of the warfare between the North and the South. It was in- 
fested by guerrilla bands, and these State troops were used for 
the purpose of fighting those guerrilla bands, and they per- 
formed great and valuable service for the cause of the Union 
during the Civil War, and many of these State troops were 
killed and many of them received wounds in battle from which 
they are still suffering, and many of them contracted dis- 
ease in the line of duty. And they ought long ago, having 
performed the same service that was performed in the State 
of Kentucky by troops which had been mustered into the Fed- 
eral service, to have been put upon a pensionable footing. 

I do not know whether a point of order will lie against this 
amendment or not; but I want to call the attention of this 
House to the fact that the State troops of Kentucky served dur- 
ing the Civil War under the command of Federal officers; that 
they performed valiant service in the cause of the Union; and 
not one of them has ever yet been able to draw a pension from 
this Government. And the Invalid Pension Committee, which 
has this bill in charge, should bring in a bill here, if the point of 
order lies against this amendment, to pension these men, because 
they deserve it just as much as any other soldiers who fought 
to uphold the flag of the Union. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss the point 
of order for a moment if T can get the attention of my friend 
from Kentucky. The Chair, a moment ago, held in order an 
amendment as to certain Texans who were engaged against 
Indian marauders and Indian depredations. Of course that 
language did not mean that the soldier had to be engaged, in 
order to get the benefits of this act, both against Mexican maraud- 
ers and also Indian depredations, but he had to be engaged 
either against Mexican marauders or engaged in reference to 


the Indian depredations. So that under the ruling of the Chair 
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all the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas] needs to do in 
order to make his amendment in order is to add to it “ and Indian 
depredations.” It is true that there were no Indian depredations 
committed there, but that is a question of fact with which the 
Chair is not interested. It is also true with reference to the 
Texas amendment that most of the individuals involved in that 
were not engaged in protecting against Indian depredations at all, 
but were engaged along the Mexican border, and if we should 
pay a pension on account of those Texas Rangers engaged on the 
Mexican border, there would be equal reason for paying a pen- 
sion to the distinguished various gentlemen from Kentucky who 
were engaged along the border during the Civil War. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that the 
legal designation of the Texas forces was “to defend the fron- 
tier against hostile Indians and Mexican marauders“ 

Mr. MANN. My father served in the Texas Rangers, I am 
aware of the fact. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (continuing). And the rules all 
earried that caption? 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman does ngt pretend that in order 
to get the benefit of the act a man must both have served against 
Mexican marauders and against the Indians? Either one was 
sufficient service. Now, all the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THomas] has to do, I think, is to add “and Indian depreda- 
tions,” beeause that will bring it under the terms of the bill in 
reference to Indians. That is the way the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] got his amendment into the bill. It 
sneaked in under cover, and did not go through the gate. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman from Illinois is quibbling, be- 
cause, evidently—— 

Mr. MANN. I am not quibbling at all. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the gentleman from Illinois know 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman has a sensible remark to make, 
which would be unusual, I will yield to him. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is the gentleman from Illinois aware that 
that is the designated term in Texas for that class of service? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. But the Chair does not pass upon 
whether it is a designated term in Texas or not. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Chair takes judicial cognizance of the 
law. S 

Mr. MANN. The Chair takes cognizance of the fact that the 
term “Indian depredations” is in the amendment, and it is 
proper in the ruling for the Chair to take into consideration the 
pension of those engaged in Indian wars. 

Mr. MURRAY. ‘The Chair understood that there were no 
Indian wars in Kentucky when these men were serving. 

Mr, MANN. But the Chair does not pass upon facts as to 
what is effected by the legislation. The Chair passes upon 
the facts of the proposition presented. The Chair does not 
verify the facts. As a matter of fact, if the Chair could pass 
upon the facts, the gentleman has no equity at all in the proposi- 
tion he has presented in the bill in the endeavor to kill the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] for his suggestion. [Laughter.] 
I always proceed to act upon all good suggestions. Therefore 
I offer to modify my amendment by adding, on page 2 of the 
amendment, line 4, after the word “ aforesaid,” the words “ or 
in Indian depredations.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Trromas] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. I object. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. I will not worry the Chair with an 
argument upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that it takes unan- 
imous consent to withdraw an amendment. Is there objection 
to unanimous consent? R 

Mr. KEATING. I object to the gentleman withdrawing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the point of order 
is made on the amendment made by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Tuomas]. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Page 2, line 8, 
after the semicolon, following the word “ exclusive.” insert the follow- 
ing: “ the campaign against the Sioux in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
in 1862 and 1863.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust 
that this amendment will be accepted by the committee, and if 


for no other reason, for the reason that it is entirely com- 

prehended within the principle upon which they drew the bill. 

A few moments ago I offered a few remarks relative to the size 
and magnitude of this insurrection, the number of people en- 
gaged, and the number of lives lost. Without repenting what 
I then said, I will recapitulate by saying again that more 
lives were lost during this insurrection, according to the 
authorities on the subject that I have consulted, than have been 
lost in Indian wars other than this one during the entire history 
of our Government. 

It appears by the statement made by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rxarixd] that in drafting this bill the committee 
aimed to comprehend within its terms and provisions all of those 
Indian wars properly to be called and described as such that 
occurred subsequent to those mentioned in previous legislation 
on this subject, and they adopted for that purpose the recom- 
mendation of the language used by the War Department. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The definition of an Indian war? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes; the definition of an Indian 
war. Now, Mr. Chairman, while it is perhaps permissible and 
indeed commendable to adopt a recommendation of the War 
Department about a thing military, yet we can not exactly know 
now what they had definitely and specifically in mind when 
they adopted that definition. But we know this, if their defini- 
tion excludes the period that I ask to be included here, it ex- 
cludes the biggest Indian war that ever occurred in the history 
of the United States. 

Ee TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the genfleman yield 
ere Fe 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will be pleased to. 

Mr. TAGGART. The gentleman’s amendment does not specify 
that these men are to be pensionable, whether they were in 
the service of the United States or not; that is to say, men who 
served in militia organizations in that war are the ones the 
gentleman is seeking to make pensionable? 

a 8 MILLER of Minnesota. Those are the ones I would 

nelude. 

Mr. TAGGART. The other part of the bill provides that the 
claimant must have served at least 90 days in the United States 
service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I am subjecting the clause I ineluded here to all the limitations 
and requirements contained elsewhere in the bill. 

Mr. TAGGART. Any man that served 90 days in the service 
of the United States in 1862, whether he served against In- 
dians or not, or wherever he served, I think is now pensionable 
under the act of May 11, 1912, and so is his widow. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is not quite true. A man 
regularly enlisted as a soldier who seryed in the Regular Estab- 
lishment or Regular Army or in the Volunteers in 1862 or 1863 
would not be pensionable by this bill, because they are now pen- 
sionable. This does extend the provisions of the act to the 
citizen-soldiers who were not regularly enrolled in the Volunteer 
organizations engaged in the War of the Rebellion. 

Mr. TAGGART. That is why I speak of the gentleman’s 
amendment. The other part of the bill provides that the claim- 
ant must have served at least 90 days in the United States 
service. Now, the gentleman’s amendment says they must have 
served in the service of the United States. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think not. I simply desire that 
the provisions of this act shall be extended to the class of people 
who helped to put down the Indian insurrection in 1862 and 1863. 

Mr. TAGGART. Regardless of whether they were in the 
United States service or not? S 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is true. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
a question? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. f 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Were these people organized into companies. 
battalions, or anything of that kind, to go to the seat of war? 
Were there muster rolls, and was there a history of each organi- 
zation kept intact? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. They are in the State 
archives at St. Paul. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They were mustered into the service of the 
State of Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. They were subsequently, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Were they at the outset? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. By that I mean during a part 
of their service. Of course, when they first offered their serv- 
ices they went in with a rush, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As individuals? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, as individuals; and they 
were immediately organized into companies, some called “ Rang- 
ers,“ and some called by other names, 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. And all taken into the service? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is the case with the Texas troops. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I had not completed what I 
desired to say in reference to the service of these men. This 
Indian insurrection of 1862 and 1863 to which I have called 
attention was the greatest Indian war in our entire history. 
There were more Indians engaged, there were more whites en- 
gaged before it was over than in any other Indian war, with 
the possible exception, if you call it an exception, when Gen. 
Anthony Wayne went into Ohio. There were by far more 
people killed in the insurrection of 1862, as I have said, 
than in the Ohio campaign or in any other Indian war in 
our history. Now, it seems to me that the military depart- 
ment of our Government must have had some quibbling reason, 
or some reason that is not disclosed, why they did not include 
this war among the Indian wars of our country. It was the 
greatest of them all, of the gravest proportions, and there was 
the greatest loss of life. There was the greatest hardship, the 
greatest suffering, the greatest privation on the part of the 
people. Why, there must be men in this House now who almost 
shudder as they recall what they read in the papers back in 
1862-63 of those Indian atrocities; and the citizen soldiery 
of western Minnesota, hardy pioneers as they were, drawing 
their blood from the most vigorous and powerful stock that 
ever peopled this continent, certainly ought not to be neglected 
in an act of this kind, and certainly ought to receive from the 
Government of the United States an approval of their heroic 
deeds. And while I am in favor of extending the benefits of 
this pension law to the people whom the bill contemplates and 
comprehends, I ask with all the earnestness I possess that you 
include within its provisions the best of them all, the men whose 
deeds stand forth as the greatest of them all, in order that the 
bill may be just in its terms and fair in its treatment to the 
hardy pioneers and citizen soldiers who made it possible for 
civilization to dwell on the western plains of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KEATING) there were—ayes 40, noes 35. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. | Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ inclusive,” in line 8, page 2, insert: 
paign against the Sioux in Wyoming in 1865 to 1868.“ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to have 
this bill become a law, and I would not offer any amendment 
that would be likely to burden it improperly, or an amend- 
ment that did not bring within the purview of the bill men who 
were clearly entitled to be included within its provisions and 
benefits. i 

For-some reason, which I am unable to understand, the cam- 
paign against the Sioux in Wyoming from 1865 to 1868, follow- 
ing the so-called peace treaty at Fort Laramie, referred to at 
length in the résumé of the War Department as the beginning 
of the Indian wars which followed and continued for 15 years 
or more, is not referred to in the bill. There is no provision in 
the bill embracing those who served in that hard and trying 
campaign, lasting nearly three years. I think it is possible 
that the omission of this important Indian campaign in the 
list sent up by the War Department is due to the fact that there 
were comparatively few local or irregular troops engaged. The 
troops engaged were, in the main, Regulars, but the campaigns 
were among the bloodiest of all the campaigns on the frontier. 
Then occurred the Battle of Massacre Hill, in which there were 
no survivors. There also occurred the famous wagon-box 
fight, one of the most thrilling in all the history of border war- 
fare, and also the fight further north in the vicinity of Fort 
Reno. I am certain that those who drafted the bill intended to 
include those who participated in that very important cam- 
paign; but I am certain, after reading the bill carefully, that 
without an amendment such as this the participants in that 
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very important campaign, lasting nearly three years, would not 
be brought within and given the benefits of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr, MONDELE]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded. by Mr. 
MONDELL) there were—ayes 41, noes 30. 

Mr. KEATING. I call for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
KEATING and Mr. MONDELL, 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
44, noes 39. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. : 

a THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after the word “ inclusive,” in line 8, page 3, the following: 

“That the provisions of this act shall extend to the officers and men 
of the organizations of the Kentucky Militia designated as the Middle 
Green River Battalion, the Green River Battalion, Frankfort Battalion 
Paducah Battalion, Sandy Valley Battalion (known as the Ca ital 
Guard), the North Cumberland Battalion, Three Forks Battalion 22 5 
lan County Battalion, Halls Ga Battalion, South Cumberland Bat- 
talion, First Kentucky State Cavalry, Casey County State Guard 
Frankfort Battalion, and Capt. Bussey’s Bat County Rangers, an 
all other organizations of Kentucky State Militia who served 90 days 
or more during the Civil War while said militia organizations were 
cooperating with the Uaited States Government in said war, or who 
were disabled by reason of injury received or disease contracted in the 
line of duty in said service as aforesaid, or in Indian depredations, 
and the provisions of this act shall be extended to the widows and 
minor children of said officers and men under 16 years of age, and to 
dependent parents of such officers and men.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. OGLESBY, Is not the gentleman willing to include the 
Ku-Klux in this amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Have you got any Ku-Klux in your country? 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understand that there are a great many 
Ku-Klux still living in the gentleman's country. 

ae THOMAS. Oh, the gentleman is 40 years behind the 
times, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. 
not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have got these Ken- 
tucky State troops, who performed valiant service in the cause 
of the Union in the Civil War, coupled up with the Indian 
fighters, as suggested, and according to the former ruling of 
the Chair on another amendment, I think the point of order wilt 
not lie. That is all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman and 
to the committee that at the time of that ruling his attention 
was not called to the fact that the amendment carried with it 
a provision concerning Mexican marauders, but was under the 
impression it applied only to Indian depredations. The Chair 
is therefore now of the opinion that his ruling at that time, so 
far as Mexican marauders was concerned, was a wrong ruling, 
but a wrong ruling in that instance would not now justify or 
cause the Chair to make a similar ruling. The Chair therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I understand it, the Chair has made an 
honest confession. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hawiny: Page 2, line 5, strike out the word 
“ ninety ” and insert the word “ thirty.” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to reduce the term of service required from 90 days to 
30 days. The term of service required for a veteran of the 
Civil War is 90 days, for a veteran in the Mexican War 60 
days. Why the term of service under the conditions under 
which these wars were fought should be as long as that_of the 
Civil War I do not understand. I want to plead with the 
committee for a 80-day limit, which is the term of service re- 
quired for Indian-war veterans in previous acts, 

The conditions, as everyone in the West knows, under which 
these wars were fought were most unusual. People had gone 
a great distance from civilized communities; the Great Plains 
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intervened between them and civilization; the Indians were 
numerous, and the Government of the United States provided 
practically no protection for them, There were forts scattered 
here and there, but the soldiers were few and the territory vast. 

Moreover, it occurred a great many times that the Govern- 
ment's property would have been destroyed had it not been 
for these volunteers. I have an instance in mind where Indians 
had attacked a body of Government troops, small in number, 
and would have exterminated them and destroyed the property 
belonging to the Government if some settlers had not shouldered 
their muzzle-loading guns and gone to the rescue of the soldiers, 

I think that 30 days is too high a limit, but probably the 
committee would not consider anything less than that. These 
people, many of them who might be included in a pension bill 
if the limit was placed at 30 days, rendered other services 
against the Indian marauders of which they can produce no 
evidence of a record character. In the Modoc War, which was 
divided into two parts by a peace proposal, many volunteers 
were told after the first fighting that they might return home. 
Then the massacre occurred, and while some came back some 
did not get word to come back until too late. A great many 
soldiers would be benefited if it was a 30-day limit who, in 
addition to a record service, rendered service for which they can 
now furnish no record evidence, and therefore could not claim a 
pension for this. Thirty days was a long service under these 
conditions, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that in the wa- the gentleman 
refers to some of the most effective service was that rendered 
by those who were only fighting 80 or 40 days? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and, without doubt, if it had not been 
for them the Government troops would have been wiped out 
before reenforcements arrived. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Is there any way of proving the service 
of these men who did that fighting? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; their services would be a matter of 
record in the Government departments, either in the War De- 
partment or the Treasury Department. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. What I want to know is, is it possible to 
show the services of every man engaged in Indian fighting? As 
I understand, there are a great many who enlisted on the mo- 
ment—in fact, did not enter into the service, but their services 
were at the command of the people who were in danger. How 
are you going to prove the services of those men? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There are two other classes not included in 
this bill. One class is that of men enlisted in some State or- 
ganization of which a record will be found in the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office of the State or Territory. The other are those who 
volunteered and who served without entering into any formal 
service. There is no record of their services. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. I have in mind a man who was traveling 
through the country and he saw that the Indians were commit- 
ting depredations. He gave his services and served perhaps for 
30 days. The man was not enlisted for service, but he actually 
rendered a service. I can not understand how this bill proyides 
a pension for that man. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It does not. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Does not the gentleman think it should? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the bill should have a broader scope 
than it has. It should be drawn on more generous principles. 
As I was saying a moment ago, the people who went into these 
wars furnished their own horses, ammunition, clothing, pro- 
vided their own food, and went to relieve the Government of 
the United States, which was in distress, as well as all others 
menaced by Indians, concerning which J have heard many 
thrilling accounts around the family fireside in my boyhood. 
A cry would come in the night that there was an attack on 
some farm or some locality, perhaps many miles away. Im- 
mediately every man who could find a horse and a gun would 
go to that place and render courageous service. Hundreds and 
thousands of these will never be benefited by this bill, as the 
gentleman from Idaho, who just questioned me, indicated. But 
wherever a record is shown of the service rendered they may 
get the benefit. 

It was a dangerous service, one that not only involved death 
but it might involve torture at the stake if captured. In the 
great West many were burned at the stake, many were stretched 
out on the prairie with arms and legs extended, pinned down, 
and a fire built over the middle of their bodies. It was a 
desperate service, and I appeal to-day to all Members that where 
men take these chances and render that kind of service when 
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their own settlement or that of others were in danger, where 
they can furnish proof of 30 days’ service, it is worthy of recog- 
nition by this Government as a service for which men should be 
remembered. [Applause.] 

I had the fortune of being born in the West. My mother went 
across the plains in 1847 and my father in 1848, and I was born 
in 1864. I knew and know intimately a number of the men who 
served in the Indian wars in the Northwest. At that early 
period we were isolated from the rest of the world. There 
were two ranges of mountains to cross and two great deserts to 
go through in order to reach the Pacific coast—the Rockies and 
the Cascades, and what used to be called the Great American 
Desert, and the plains lying between the Rockies and the Cas- 
cades. The people out there were compelled to serve them- 
selves. They could not apply to the Government for aid, because 
by the time the Government could have received word of their 
distress they would have either been destroyed or sayed by their 
own endeavor. Men not only protected their own families but 
their services were at the disposal of any people who were 
threatened with Indian hostilities, For instance, wagon trains 
coming across the plains would find themselves hemmed in by 
Indians; their ammunition would be running low. They would 
dispatch, on the best horses they had, their younger, lighter, 
best riders in several directions toward known settlements. 
Some of them would be killed in trying to make their escape 
through the Indian lines. Some would reach a settlement. Im- 
mediately those settlers would take their guns, their horses, 
their feed, their blankets, gather together a little body, and then 
gradually assemble in a larger body, and go to the help of that 
wagon train or to the help of the United States mails. The 
records of the War Department will show that in the period of 
the Civil War and afterwards, the Department of War and 
President Lincoln and the succeeding President asked the people 
of Oregon—for at that time Oregon and Washington were the 
old Oregon Territory—to aid the Government in the protection 
of settlers and wagon trains and the United States mails. 

These men were not able at all times to be enlisted in the 
service of the United States. They would travel many days, 
suffer many hardships, run the risks that were incident to 
Indian warfare, do the work of dispersing the Indians, and bring 
the trains in safely. Those who have never lived in an Indian 
country do not know the terror of the Indian warfare; not that 
the men were afraid to fight the Indians, although torture was 
probably the inevitable result of capture; but the things they 
dreaded most and that struck a cold chill into their hearts were 
the things that would happen to the women and children, for it 
was rather a point of honor or dishonor among many of the 
Indians in that section—not all of them, however—that if a 
settlement or wagon train or in any body of people who were 
captured the women and girls should always be abused, and 
many of them would die under that defilement. For that reason 
men, as all these western men were, loyal to womanhood, would 
render what service they could. 

The record of enlistment in the service of or pay by the 
United States would be adequate proof, but in many instances 
these men were called out by the States, sometimes at the re- 
quest of the National Government, to take care of their people, 
especially in the period immediately after the Civil War, in that 
far western country, where we could not get into touch with the 
Government readily—that in the event there is no record of 
muster in or pay from the United States Government the records 
of the States or Territories found in the adjutant generals’ 
oflices, showing service and pay, should be adequate. 

But even that will not include all the deserving men, and I 
think that the Secretary of the Interior should be authorized, 
by proper regulation, to determine what shall be necessary proof 
on the part of those who volunteered for service, who did good 
service, who can prove that service in a satisfactory way, and 
that they, too, should be placed on the rolls. 

I know some of these men who served in the war; for in- 
stance, in the Modoc War, Capt. Applegate, a brave and capable 
soldier, who commanded the troops. The situation in that 
war may be interesting. These Modoes were a very warlike 
tribe, as many of the western Indians were. They lived in the 
country where by warfare with each other they had learned the 
arts of their primitive warfare very effectively. They were 
shrewd, they were cautious, they struck suddenly, and went 
quickly away. Following them was dangerous, because they 
laid ambuseades, and, as I said before, torture was inflicted on 
captured prisoners. These Indians in the Modoc War went into 
the lava beds. These lava beds are great masses of rock, irregu- 
lar in character, having hidden and secret trails and caverns 
connecting one place with another, and large bodies of Indians 
could be secreted absolutely out of sight, and the troops, trying 
to approach them, would approach apparently an open space, 
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and when they appeared upon the horizon the Indians, from 
these caverns or potholes in the rocks or blowholes in the lava, 
could fire at them with perfect safety, and many lost their lives 
in this way. Ze: 

In southern Oregon, for instance, on the Rogue River and on 
the Umpqua River, through which wagon trains came over the 
old Oregon-California trail, running along the boundary between 
Oregon and California, the Indians would watch until the wagon 
trains were on the river and were ferrying their stock and wagons 
across. The plan was usually to take the stock and women over 
first. The men stayed back to guard those who were on the side 
from which they were departing, some few having gone on ahead. 
The Indians would suddenly strike at the women and children, 
swooping down, seizing what they could, and carrying them away. 
If the men were watchful, they might check them. Then the 
wagon train would be divided and under the fire of the Indians. 
They would apply to the settlers, sending out couriers for aid, 
and for many miles around these men volunteered, furnished 
their own equipment, and came there to either succeed or die 
in the relief of those people. 

In addition to the arguments that have been made in behalf 
of those who were regularly enlisted in the United States service 
and for those who were regularly enlisted in the State service, 
I want to make a plea for those who rendered volunteer service, 
who can prove their services, that they, too, are worthy of 
recognition. It was not a regular warfare; it was an irregular 
warfare. When you depart from a regular warfare, and espe- 
cially in a far-distant portion of the domain where men rendered 
not only service to themselves—for they simply protected them- 
selves, and that is what they were expected to do when they 
went there—and they protected not only wagon trains at the 
request of the Government, but the United States mails and 
property, and sometimes, as in the wars in eastern Oregon, they 
went to the relief of the Government soldiers and equipment. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. KBATING. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, speaking on the amendment 
that the gentleman from Oregon has offered, I am heartily in 
favor of it. Capt. Applegate, who served in the Modoc Indian 
War, has corresponded with me, as I am sure he has with the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawiey]. He gave valiant service 
with his brother and relatives, and they served in the neighbor- 
hood of 35 days. That volunteer organization came to the relief 
of the Government at that time and made it possible to exter- 
minate these Indians and obtain relief. I imagine that of the 
men in that service possibly not over 15 are left. The same may 
be said of those who served in southern Oregon, northeastern 
California, and northwestern Nevada when the roving bands of 
Indians came from Idaho, northern Oregon, and those in north- 
ern California and in Nevada. They would steal from prac- 
tically every settler in the Warner Valley country, and in the 
Surprise Valley country, and in the eastern Oregon part, and 
came on down to what is known as Honey Lake Valley, in Cali- 
fornia; and I have heard old pioneers tell many times of how 
there, upon the edge of the settlement, they killed off a whole 
family, consisting of Mr. Pearson, his wife, and two daughters. 
They came in the night and killed the father and mother and 
two daughters. A volunteer corps was organized at once and 
they went after these Indians and met with success. They were 
out only in the neighborhood of 40 days, The oldest settler in 
that community, Peter Lassen, was one of the early pioneers, 
He came across the continent in 1849, and Lassen County is 
named after him. He was one of the Indian hunters, and while 
out on one of these expeditions was shot by the Indians. Many 
of those people lost their lives. 

The entire community gave their time and service and horses 
and everything they had to protect the settlement in those 
places, and they gave it in a time that did not reach 90 days. 
They were on the alert practically all of the time. They were 
watching the frontier. They were protecting their homes and 
their neighbors’ homes, and they were in small bands and organi- 
zations. When the time finally came they organized and did the 
work that made it possible to assist and save the soldiery at 
Fort Crook and later at Fort Bidwell in northern California. 
It has been recognized that their service was of the very best. I 
was acquainted with 50 or 60 of those in northeastern California 
who participated in the last and most effective battle, and my 
recollection is that not over five or six of those men are living. 
Mr. Jacobs, one of the men who participated during that cam- 
paign, writes me that none of these men would obtain a pension 
if we make it 90 days, but that the few remaining would if we 
made it 30 days. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that a great many of the 
men who served the colors during the Civil War for more than 
30 days, or between 30 and 90 days, less than 90 days, although 
they may have been under fire, are denied pensions, and does 
the gentleman propose to treat these veterans of the Indian wars 
more generously than the men who saved the Union? 

Mr. RAKER. Not more generously, but here is the position: 
They are in an entirely different shape. A man enlists and he 
is in for more than 90 days whether in actual service or not, 
and if so he gets his pension, but here you must not be in ac- 
tual service, because there was no time from the time these 
organizations went out when they were not in active service 
until they returned or until they completed their work. They 
might for months have been guarding their homes, six months 
or longer, and because they did not actually enter the organiza- 
tion before that time, when it was necessary for them to go out 
and take their lives in their hands and enter into an active 
campaign, not merely being on the marching line, but it depending 
upon who was the best shot, they are now to be denied pensions. 
By virtue of their heroism and of their marksmanship and their 
courage they were able to end most of these wars in from 80 to 
45 days. I am for granting these valiant pioneers recognition, 
and while it is late coming I am nevertheless in favor of granting 
them and their widows a pension. | 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon, 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, before the vote is taken, I 
ask unanimous consent of the committee to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does the bill require that the 90 days’ sery- 
ice should be continuous? 

Mr. KEATING. It does not. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understand there are some 12 of these 
wars and if a man served 30 days in each of three of them he 
would come under the provision of the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. There is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Hawtry) there were—ayes 42, noes 42. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. HAWIEY 
and Mr. Keatina) reported that there were—ayes 38, noes 43. 

So the amendment was rejected. - + 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 25, after the word “seventy-nine,” insert “the Black 
Hawk Indian War in Utah from 1865 to 18€7, inclusive.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
is intended to include in the provisions of this bill the survivors 
of the Indian war in Utah from 1865 to 1867, inclusive. During 
that period hostile Indians, under the leadership of a chief 
known as Black Hawk, waged one of the most destructive and 
vexatious wars that ever occurred in the West. His forces at 
first were not large, but by the success of his early raids and the 
quantity of plunder of which he despoiled the settlers he rapidly 
gained accessions to his ranks, until he spread devastation and 
terror throughout the southern counties, which constituted the 
theater of his hostilities. Six extensive and flourishing settle- 
ments in Sevier and Piute Counties, three in San Pete, and a 
number of other settlements in Washington, Kane, and Iron 
Counties were abandoned, it being found impracticable to extend 
the necessary protection over such an extensive frontier. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities in 1865 Col.-O. II. 
Irish, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, understanding the 
temper of the Indians and the extent of the danger, appealed to 
the Federal authorities for an adequate military force to protect 
the people and bring the Indians into submission, but he was in- 
formed that the troops of the Regular Army were all required 
to guard the mails and the settlements along the overland mail 
route, and that the Territorial militia must be relied upon to 
suppress the Indian hostilities in Utah. 

At the approach of winter, the Indians retreated through the 
mountain passes known to them to a remote section near the 
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Junction of the Green and Grand Rivers. Early in 1866 Black 
Hawk, having largely reinforced his hostile band, went on the 
warpath again. 

Col. F. H. Head, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, fearing a 
general Indian uprising as a result of Black Hawk's growing 
influence, again applied to Gen. Dodge at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., then commander of the military district embracing 
Utah, for an adequate military force to defend the people and 
to force the Indians to become peaceful. 

Gen. Dodge replied that there were no troops available for 
Indian service in remote sections, and that the Territorial 
militia would have to be called into action to meet the emer- 
gency. Accordingly, Goy. Charles Durkee called out all the 
militia nearest to the place of hostility; but it was found 
necessary to augment this force by dispatching a large force 
from the more populous sections in the northern part of the 
Territory. 

I have briefly outlined some of the more prominent incidents 
of this devastating war, and in support of what I have related 
I shall read from official sources extracts from the reports of 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs made to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs covering these years and treating of these 
conditions, 

They are as follows: 


{From the annual report of the 8 of Indian Affairs of the 
Utah sl fn pot O. II. Irish, dated at Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 9, 1865 (Report of the Secretary of Interior, 1865-66, p. 314).] 


THE PAHUTES. 


During the past year the Indians have been peaceful, with the ex- 
ception of the difficulties with a band of outlaws in San Pete Valley, 
mentioned in my letter of the 28th of April last. At that time I re- 
1 the military authorities to send a sufficient force to protect 
the settlers and to arrest the offending Indians, is was refused, 
and the settlers were left to take care of themselves; they organized a 
force of about 80 men and drove the Indians back to Grand River, 
killing about one-third of the number of those who were engaged in 
committing the depredations. 

Notwithstanding the Indians of this superintendency are ceful 
now, in view of the fact that Indian wars are raging on our immedi- 
ate boundaries in Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona, how long 
they will remain so it is impossible to tell, unless those Indians who 
aon arms against the Government are speedily and thoroughly sub- 

ued. 


[Letter of F. H. Head, superintendent, to Hon. D. N. Cooley, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., dated at Great Salt Lake 
ay pie 30, 1866 (Report of Secretary of Interior, 1866-67, p. 

). 

Sm: Black Hawk, a somewhat prominent chief of the Utah Indians, 
has been engaged for more than a year past in active hostilities against 
the settlements in the southern portion of this territory. His band con- 
sisted at first of but 44 men, who were mostly outlaws and desperate 
characters from his own and other tribes. ring the summer and 
+ autumn of 1865 he made several successful 3 upon the weak and 

unprotected settlements in Sanpete and Sevier Counties, killed, in all, 

See and drove away to the mountains upward of 2,000 cattle 

and horses, 

Forty of his warriors were killed by the settlers in repelling his 
different attacks. His success in stealing, however, enabled him to 
feed abundantly and mount all Indians who joined him, and the pres- 
tige acquired by his raids was such that his numbers were constantly 
on the increase, despite his onal losses of men. He spent the 
winter where the Grand and Green Rivers unite to form the Colorado. 
On the 20th instant he again commenced his depredations by making 
an attack upon Salina, a small settlement in Sevier County. He suc- 
ceeded in driving to the mountains about 200 cattle, killing two men 
who were guarding them, and compelling the abandonment of the 
settlement. 

His band, from what I consider entirely reliable information, now 
numbers 100 warriors, one-half of whom are Navajos from New xico. 
I am very apprehensive that unless Black Hawk is severely chastised 
an Indian war of considerable magnitude may be inaugurated. He has 
never yet met with a serious reverse, having always attacked small 
settlements or unprotected families. He has thus acquired a consider- 
able reputation among the various Indian tribes, and I fear many of 
the more adventurous will join him from the bands now friendly. ‘The 
ill feeling engendered by the death of San Pitch and by the nearly 
starving condition of the Indians on the Uintah Reservation, concern- 
ing which I had the honor to address you on the 23d instant, will tend 
to promote the result. 

In view of the circumstance and for the purpose of preventing acces- 
sions to the ranks of the hostile Indians, I have, after consultation 
with Gov. Durkee, desired Col. Potter, commanding the United States 
troops in this district, to send two or three companies of soldiers to 
that portion of the Territory to protect the settlements and repel fur- 
ther attacks. I have also sent Indian runners to have an interview 
with Black Hawk and to urge him to meet me for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace. I have little hope, however, that he will do 
this, at least before he is defeated, with the loss of some portion of 
his warriors, as he has heretofore been boldly defiant, 5 with 
scorn all overtures for peace. Col. Potter fas telegraphed to Gen. 
Duoga for instructions in reference to my application. I should be 
muc pere to have an expression of your views as to the policy to 
be fur —.— pariga in this matter. 

ours, ete., 


[From the annual report of Supt. F. H. Head, of the Utah superintend- 
ency, dated Salt ke City, Utah, Sept. 20, 1866 (Report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, pp. 122-126) 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 
A small band of outlaws, under the command of a chief named 

Black Hawk, have been engaged in hostilities for nearly two years. 


Their number did not at first exceed 50 men, and in the various skir- 
mishes which have taken place nearly that number have been killed, but 
accessions have been continually had from among the more reckless 
Indians of the different bands, so that their number has increased to 
about 60 men. They have made raids upon several of the small and 
defenseless settlements in the southern portion of the ey for the 
purpose of stealing cattle and horses, fighting when pursued by the 
Settlers who sought to recover their stock. ring the present year 
they have made two such raids upon the settlements of Salina and 
Round Valley, stealing in each instance nearly 200 cattle and horses. 
I applied in April last to the officer in command of the United States 
forces at Camp Douglas, in this Territory, asking him to station one 
or two companies of soldiers in the southeastern portion of the Terri- 
tory to protect the settlers. He was not able to do so, however, as he 
was expecting that all his command, being volunteers, would shortly 
be mustered out of service. The settlers raised some 200 men from 
various parts of the Territory, who were stationed at the more exposed 
. since which time no further depredations have been commit- 
ed. 


The Uintahs were previously somewhat ill disposed from the 
nonreception of their presents and from the fact that almost no 
Provision had been furnished them during the winter. The win- 
ter was one of unusual severity, and they had nearly perished of 
starvation. Agent L. B. Kinney, in charge at the Uintah Agency, 
was guilty of gross neglect of duty, and had expended the liberal 
appropriation made by the Government in such manner as to be 
of no benefit to the Indians. The Indians were greatly exasper- 
ated against him for having made countless promises to them 
which were not fulfilled. 


The causes above named united in producing much ill feeling among 
the Indians (San Piches), who prepared for general war. Large num- 
bers were assembled in Uintah Valley. ‘The laborers at the Indian 
farm were much alarmed and left the reservation. In May I started 
eecordingly with four wagons loaded with goods and flour. Ex-Gov. 
Brigham Young. sent out at the same time some 70 beef cattle as a 

resent to the Indians. After remaining nearly two weeks, 

olding numerous councils with the Indians, everything was arranged 
on a basis mutually satisfactory. 

I should be doing injustice to my own feelings did I fail to mention 
in this report the cordial cooperation I have at all times experienced 
from all the principal Mormons throughout the ‘Territory. In the 
execution of my official duties I have been obliged often to ask their 
assistance and cooperation, and in no instance have 1 failed to receive 
the most cheerful and hearty aid. 


[From a letter by F. II. Head, superintendent, to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, dated June 21, 1866 (Secretary of the Interlor's 
Report, 1866-67, p. 129).] 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
30th of May approving my course thus far relative to the acts of the 
hostile Utah chief, Black Hawk. Immediately subsequent to my commu- 
nication of April 30 I started for Corn Creek, which is one of the near- 
est settlements to the scenes of Black Hawk's most recent depreda- 
tions. * è Black Hawk, instead of being 50 miles distant, as I 
had been advised, was over 400 miles away in a southeast direction, 
having gone to endeavor to a recruits from among the Blk 
Mountain Utes, the most powerful tribe in the Territory, who can bring 
into the field upward of 4,000 warriors. * © » 
` While at Corn Creek I learned that the Uinta Indians had at length 
commenced hostilities by a raid from Uinta Valley upon Springtield, 
carrying away some 150 horses and mules, and also, two or three days 
later, by a similar raid upon Heber City, from which settlement they 
took nearly 100 cattle and horses, * ad 

The morning of my departure (from Heber City) I was informed 
by Tabby, the head chief, that when he received notice of my arrival 
in the valley himself and all his warriors were on their way to join the 
hostile Indians in the southern part of the Territory in their war upon 
the settlements. He also informed me that Black Hawk, having secured 
a sufficient number of recruits among the Elk Mountain Utes to swell 
his force to 300 warriors, was then setting out from the Elk Mountain 
country to attack the weaker settlements in San Pete . 

I advised you in my communication of the 30th of April that I had 
applied to the military authorities to send two or three companies of 
troops to protect the settlers in those 1 of the Territory most 
exposed to Indian raids, and that Col. Potter, commanding at this 
polat had telegraphed for instructions. A copy of the response to 
such communication is herewith inclosed, 

On reaching this city on my return from Uinta, I communicated the 
facts in my possession relative to Black Hawk to Gov. Durkee. Gen. 
Wells, one of the principal militia officers, after e o with the 
governor, has raised two or three companies of militia and proceeded 
to Mio threatened locality te protect the settlers from the expected 
atiack. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

“Fort LEAVENWORTH, KANS., May 2, 1886. 

“Gen. Pope telegraphs that the Superintendent of Indian Affairs will 
have to depend for the present on the militia to compel the Indians to 
behave at Selina. 5 a 

“By command of Maj. Gen. Dodge. 

“SAMUEL E. Mackey, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 
“Col. CARROLL II. POTTER, 
“Commanding District of Utah.“ 


[From the annual report of the 1 of Indian Affairs, F. II. 
Head, dated Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 22, 1867. (Report of Secre- 
tary of Interior, 1867-68, p. 173 ct seq.) ! 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

In my last annual report mention was made of a series of depreda- 
tions by Black Hawk, a hostile Utah chief, who, with a small band of 
outlaws from the different tribes of Utah Indians, was engaged in active 
hostilities. (He has never had above 100 men; but, by watching oppor 
tunities to steal cattle from the weaker settlements, has accomplished 
much ere During the past year his depredations have been con- 
tinued, but with much less success and frequency than before. 


His depredations since my last report bave been inconsiderable, being 
confined to petty stealing raids. Several times, however, when cattle 
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have been stolen from the settlers, they have pursued him, and conflicts 
have occurred in which, in all, 10 or 12 whites and probably an equal 
number of Indians have been killed. * * + 

While it is true that these wars are not of record in the War 
Department, these official reports in the Indian Bureau fully set 
forth the sanguinary and destructive and devastating strife that 
occurred. $ 

No fair-minded man who has read the résumé of the. wars 
described and which are included in this bill will contend for a 
moment but that these Utah Indian wars are of far greater mag- 
nitude and dignity than many of the engagements covered by the 
bill, and if Regular troops had been available and had engaged 
in these campaigns, unquestionably their services would have 
been recognized and would have been included in this bill. 

The yery first paragraph in the résumé of Indian wars in- 
cluded in thé report accompanying this bill clearly explains that 
in 1865 and 1866 there was a serious deficiency in the Regular 
Army to meet the demand for protection on the western frontier, 
and reads as follows: 

Hisrontcal RÉSUMÉ or CERTAIN INDIAN CAMPAIGNS. 
[By S. J. Bayard Schindel, captain, General Staff.] 


Pursuant to verbal instructions received from the Chief of Staff, the 
following résumé of campaigns against hostile Indians is submitted : 


INTRODUCTION, 


At the close of the year 1866 the War Department was greatly em- 
sed by the fact that it was compelled to muster out all the Volun- 
teers that had been nee during the Civil War before they could be 
replaced by the Regular troops for which Congress had provided. It 
was late in the year, and this prevented ge recruits for the Regular 
Army enlisted and sending them to remote mtier posts before the 
spring of 1867. This fact forced department commanders to use gar- 
sons which were too small for the necessities of the case at hand 
during the winter months; but this was all that could be done. The 
winter of 1866-67 proved to be unprecedentedly severe, so that for long 
periods it was a physical impossibility to keep out the commands from 
such posts as Fort Phil Kearney, Fort F. C. Smith, Buford, Berthold 
Camp Cooke, and others similar] ted. All these posts were loca 
in 8 claimed by the Northern Sioux, who were more or less un- 
friendly. 


The Territorial militia then supplied the deficiency in the Reg- 
ular forces and rendered heroic service in defense of life and 
property against Indian hostilities which rightly should have 
devolved upon the General Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What tribe of Indians was en- 
gaged in these hostilities against the whites? 

Mr. HOWELL. They were the Pah-Utes and Navajoes, accord- 
ing to the report, and other disconnected and dissatisfied bands 
which were attracted by the success and quantity of plunder 
obtained by this young chief, Black Hawk, and joined with him 
carrying on the war. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. About how many battles did they 
have? What was the amount of hostilities? What length of 
time did it cover? 

Mr. HOWELL. The warfare continued for three summers. 
In the wintertime the Indians would retreat through mountain 
fastnesses to their rendezvous on the junction of the San Juan 
and Green Rivers, too far remote to be followed and attacked 
by the settlers; but as soon as spring arrived they would go 
on the warpath and sweep down upon the defenseless inhabit- 
ants and drive off their cattle and murder, scalp, and burn. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the Government ever paid 
anything for the destruction of their property under the Indian 
depredation act? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have no information as to whether any 
claims for the losses of property in Utah were ever paid. I 
know there are very many such claims growing out of Indian 
depredations which have been rejected under that law, because 
it could not be shown that Indians were in a state of amity 
with the United States, but were recognized to be on the 
warpath. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shown that the Indian war fighters in 
Utah rendered the identical service performed by the regular 
troops in Indian disturbances, but it is contended that their 
service is not of record in the War Department and hence they 
have no pensionable status. In equity and good conscience, the 
circumstances under which they freely gave their service should 
give them the highest claim to the Nation’s gratitude and 
bounty. 

They were called out by the governor, the commander in 
chief of the militia, not in any way accountable to them but an 
appointee of the President, the commander in chief of the land 


and naval forces of the National Government. A Territory has 
no sovereignty and Territorial militia service under a Territorial 
governor is in substance and essence and effect Federal service, 
and there is a plain demarkation and differentiation between 
such service and the service of the militia of a sovereign State 
under the proper State outhority. 

These volunteers could not be mustered into the United 
States service; there was no recruiting officer within 500 miles, 
and besides it was no time or occasion to palter or hesitate. 
They acted with promptness and decision in the face of impend- 
ing danger. They did not question or seek to evade the fray 
when the fateful emergency arose. They gave no thought to 
the regularity of their service or the idea that future recogni- 
tion or reward might hinge upon their service being recorded 
in the archives of the War Department located in a far-off city. 
They did their duty fearlessly, faithfully, and fully in every 
crisis. They went bravely onto the battlefield against a foe 
that knew no code of ethics. Defeat meant cruel and tortur- 
ing destruction to them and massacre to the helpless ones de- 
pending upon them for protection. 

They counted not the cost nor thought of future reward. 
They only heard the call of ‘duty and gave their youth and 
strength and valor to make secure the outpost of civilization. 
I have listened with delight and responsive heart to the elo- 
quent tributes that have been paid this afternoon to the in- 
trepid pioneer, who has blazed the trail and smoothed the way 
for the sandals of a more délicate civilization to follow. No one 
who has not had personal experience can sensibly appreciate 
the privations, hardships, and sacrifices of the pioneers who 
have achieved the “winning of the West.” No one can sense 
the awful fear in the hearts of women and children on the 
frontier when Indian uprisings occurred or threatened. I have 
passed through that experience as a boy and know how the 
“minute men“ were relied upon for safety. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is there any muster roll or any- 
thing, showing who these men were? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, yes. The muster rolls of these cam- 
paigns are all in the archives of the State in Salt Lake City. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How many men would it affect? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Indian War Veterans’ Association meets 
annually, but Old Father Time has been particularly busy in 
calling them home in recent years. Each succeeding annual 
encampment finds many absentees in the ranks. These wars 
occurred nearly 50 years ago, and a large majority of all that 
buoyant, intrepid band have answered the final roll call and 
joined their faithful comrades in their eternal home. 

For 12 years they have been knocking at the doors of Con- 
gress for this just and deserved recognition for the heroic’ 
service they rendered in the long ago. Still the remnant of 
that valiant band trustingly look to Congress for just and 
merited relief. Imagine their disappointment and the astonish- 
ment that will be theirs and the grief that will come upon 
their hoary heads when, after waiting so long, they discover 
that they have been omitted from a bill of this character, in- 
tended as a “catchall” for every Indian campaign of impor- 
tance throughout the country. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Texas. About how many were enrolled? 


Mr. HOWELL. I think from about two to four thousand. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, at the time the Committee 
on Pensions was considering this legislation the distinguished 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Hower] appeared before the sub- 
committee and made a very earnest argument in support of the 
position which he now takes. The committee listened to him 
with a great deal of interest, but after mature consideration 
decided not to incorporate the amendment he suggests. I hope 
this committee will sustain the action of the Pension Committee 
and will vote down the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Howe tr]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which [ 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, after the word “ further,” insert: 

5 t if any certain one of the said campaigns did not cover a 
period of 90 days the provisions of this act shall apply te those who 
served during the entire period of said campaign: Provided further.” 

Mr. GANDY. Now, Mr. Chairman, certain campaigns have 
been enumerated in this bill. The chairman of the committee, 
or, at least, the member of the committee who has the bill in 
charge, has told us that these are the campaigns that were con- 
sidered of sufficient importance by the War Department and by 
the committee to receive attention here. Now, the provisions 
of the bill limits it to those who served 90 days, and, as a gen- 
eral proposition, perhaps that is right, but one of the cam- 
paigns that is enumerated in this bill did not cover a period of 
90 days. I submit that it is not a fair proposition to take this 
campaign, wherein it is acknowledged that it was of sufficient 
importance to justify its enumeration in this act, and then deny 
those who participated in it the benefits that will accrue here- 
under. It is not fair to say that because that campaign did 
not extend for 90 days those who participated in it should be 
denied a pensionable status under this bill. I ask that excep- 
tion be made, so that where the campaign was not for 90 days 
the provisions of this act may extend to those who served 
during the entire campaign. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. GANDY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of 'Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 16, after the word * service,“ insert the following: 

“Provided further, That the record of enlistment or muster into 
the service of the State of Texas, as evidenced by the muster roll and 
youchers on file in the State archives at Austin, Tex., shall be accepted 
as full ind satistactory proof of such enlistment and service; and 
where it is shown that any such muster rolls or vouchers have been lost 
cr destroyed, secondary evidence of their existence, contents, and loss 
may be made, and when so made shall have the same force and effect as 
the original rolls, and shall be accepted as full and satisfactory proof of 
the originals.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in explanation of 
this, I will simply state it perfects the amendment heretofore 
adopted to this section, and, as the capitol at Austin has been 
destroyed, I believe, twice, some of these rolls will have to be 
produced by evidence under the rules of court. 

I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will not 
adopt this particular amendment. In section 2 of this bill we 
provide: 

That the period of service performed by beneficiaries under this act 
shall be determined by reports from the records of the War Department, 
where there is such a record, and by the reports from the records of the 
Treasury Department showing payment by the United States where 
there is no record of reguiar enlistment or muster into the United 
States military service. 

Now, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Srepnens], with the 
assistance of his good friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], 
through a mistake by the presiding officer of this committee, 
succeeded in getting an amendment into this bill which will 
give certain Texas troops a pensionable status. That was an 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, which was not germane, and which 
the Chair should have ruled out of order. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. KEATING. Pardon me. Now it is proposed to set up for 
these Texans—these men who, if the Chair had sustained the 
point of order, would not now be in the bill—a different standard 
from that set up for all the Indian fighters found elsewhere in 
the country. I presume that the gentleman wants this peculiar 
standard because they were not Indian fighters, and should not 
be in the bill. As a matter of fact, they seem to have directed 
their energies against Mexican marauders principally, and 
therefore he wants to arrange it so that even if the records are 
destroyed, if there are no State records, they may come in here 
and in various ways prove their claims. I trust that this House 
will vote down this amendment and preserve the essential 
features of a bill which the committee have prepared and pre- 
sented in all seriousness, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have looked, since the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Mann] mentioned the amendment a little while ago, 
at the wording of the amendment offered, and I confess that 
the three words in reference to the Mexican marauders were not 
in order. But I overlooked the form of the language. I am 
going to ask now unanimous consent to eliminate from my 
amendment those three words, “ Mexican marauders and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to strike from his amendment the words “ Mexican 
marauders and.” Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
in what condition will that leave the amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. It will just leave “Indian depredations.” 

The CHAIRMAN. If the words “ Mexican marauders and” 
are left out, the amendment would not be subject to a point of 
order, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by striking out the words Mexican maraud- 
ers and.“ 

Mr. MURRAY. So that it will read 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

So that it will read, Texas volunteers who served in defense of the 
frontiers of that State against Indian depredations.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent that the words in the amendment Mexican 
marauders and” be stricken out. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. No, Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
judge these Indian fighters by exactly the same standard as is 
set up for other Indian fighters. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], 
there is no way, with this amendment pending, or in the bill, 
by which you can determine who were enlisted in Texas. This 
seeks to search the records at Austin, which the Government of 
the United States once before acknowledged and followed in the 
payment of expenses incurred by the State of Texas in those 
Indian depredations, and I apprehend that any man who wants 
to limit the possible pensiom would eertainly want to fix upon 
the reeord upon which he would make claim. Therefore the 
amendment is essential and ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS}. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MURRAY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LoncwortH: Page 3, line 8, after the word “ in- 
clude,” insert the words the surviving widows of all those sailors who 
in the late War with Mexico lost their lives at Vera Cruz and.“ 

Mr. KEATING. I make a point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] makes a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, J am sure that the gen- 
tleman does not wish to seriously make a point of order on this 
amendment. This was a war waged against Mr. Huerta, an 
Indian, a man with Indian blood in his veins, supported by many 
other Indians ; and surely the justice and wisdom of this amend- 
ment must appeal to the hearts of gentlemen who are interested 
in providing for the widows of men who lost their lives in the 
service of their country. 

The gentleman from Colorado should remember that there 
were more of our sailors who lost their lives during our late 
war with Mexico than lost their lives during the entire war 
with Spain, and I confidently hope, Mr. Chairman, that, since 
you have hitherto ruled that all amendments concerning wars 
with Indians are in order, that you will in your wisdom rule 
favorably upon my amendment. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman's knowledge 
of the pension laws of this country was as extensive as his 
wit is keen, he would know that the widows of those who: fell 
at Vera Cruz are now entitled to a pension. I make a point 
of order on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 
The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sud, 2. The the period of service performed by beneficiaries under 
this act sball be determined by reports from the records of the War 
Department, where there is such a record, and by the reports from the 
records of the Treasury Department showing payment y the United 
States where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster into 
the United States military service. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
4, line 2, after the word “ service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Snaus: Page 4, line 2, after the word “ service,” 
at the end of the line, insert : “And provided further, That no person who 
owns real or personal property of the value of $5.6 or more, or who 
has au annual income of not less than $360, shall be paid a pension 
under the proyisions of this act.” ° 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the words “And” 
and “further” be stricken out before and after the word “ pro- 
vided.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we would like to hear the amend- 
ment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
proposed to be modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 4, by inserting, after the word service,“ in line 2, 
the following: “Provided, That no person who owns real or personal 
8 of the value of $5 000 or more, or who has an annual income 
aora than $360, shall be paid a pension under the provisions of 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, strike out the words “ or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification 
suggested by the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. MANN. What is the modification? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “or more“ after the figures “ $5,000,” so that 
the amendment will read: “ That no person who owns real or personal 
property of the value of $5,000 "—— 

Mr. MURRAY. And it should be “or annual income of not 
more than $360” instead of “ not less than $360,” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will again report the modified 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“or has an annual income of not more than $360." 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to discuss the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SEARS. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 12, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, after the word “ void,” add the following: “Pro- 
vided, 'That no person who owns real or personal property of the value 
of 810.000 or more, or who has an annual income of more than $600, 
shall be paid a pension under the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, Mr, Raxen, Mr. Sarra of Idaho, Mr. 
Jounxson of Washington, Mr. Hawrey, Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado, Mr, KEATING, Mr. McCracken, Mr. 
Ganpy, and Mr. Sears were given leave to extend remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the growth of Nebraska 
since these Indian wars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That section 4716 of the Reyised Statutes, relating to loyalty 
during the Civil War, is hereby repealed so far as the same relates to 
this act or to pensioners under this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill what are the provisions of section 4716 of the 
Revised Statutes? 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


Mr. KEATING. This is the provision: 

No money on account of pensions shall be paid to any person, or to 
the widow, children, or heirs of any deceased person, who in any manner 
voluntarily engaged in or aided and abetted the late rebellion against 
the authority of the United States. 

The thought that the committee had was that a great many 
ex-Confederate soldiers served in these Indian wars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to state to the com- 
mittee that the first amendment adopted was the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER], which amended 
line 8, on page 2, after the word “ inclusive.” The second amend- 
ment was that offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNDELL], which was also after the word “inclusive.” 

Mr. MURRAY. That was the third amendment. The second 
amendment was that of the gentleman from Minnesota. The 
first amendment was mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to suggest that it 
should be made plain that the second amendment ought to 
follow the last word in the first amendment. 

Mr. MANN. One follows the other. That goes without say- 
ing, without any order of the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. My attention has been called to the fact that 
on page 2, in line 11, the word “ eighteen” is misspelled. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, unanimous consent is 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Harrison, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 655) to 
pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from 1865 to Janu- 
ary, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, and had directed 
him to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. KEATING. I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Should not the title be amended 
to conform to the changes in the text? 

The SPEAKER. The time to amend the title is after the bill 
is passed. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, Mr. KIıNCHELOE demanded a division, 

Pending the division, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of no quorum present, Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 220, nays 10S, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 104, as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 


YEAS—220. 

Adair Connelly Farr Hastings 
Ashbrook Conry Ferris Haugen 

ustin Cooper, Ohio Flood Hawley 
Ayres Cooper, W. Va, Flynn Hayden 
Bacharach Costello ocht Heaton 
Beales Crago Fordney Hel n 
Booher Cramton Foss Helvering 
Britt Crosser Freeman Hensley 
Britten Curry Fuller Hernandez * 
Brown, W. Va. Dallinger Gallivan Hicks 
Browne, Wis. Darrow Gandy Hill 
Browning Davis, Tex. Gard Hilliard 
Bruckner Decker Gardner Hinds 
Buchanan, III. Dickinson Garland Hollingsworth 
Buchanan, Tex, ill Glynn Howel 
Burgess Dillon Good Huddleston 
Burke Dixon Gray, Ind. Hulbert 
Butler Doolin Green, Lowa Hull, lowa 
Caldwell Doolittle Greene, Mass. Humphrey, Wash. 
Campbell Dowell Greene, Vt. goe 
Carew Drukker Griest Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Carter, Okla. Eagan Griffin Johnson, Wash. 
Cary Eagle Guernsey Keating 
Casey Emerson Hadley Keister 
Chiperficld Evans Hamlin Kelley 
Coleman Farley Hardy Kennedy, Iowa. 
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dden 
McGillicuddy 
McKenzie 
McKinley 
McLemore 


— Rea vis 
Matthews Ricketts 
ys Riordan 
Muller, Minn, Roberts, je 
Mondell Roberts, Ney. 
Mooney Rodenberg 
Moores, Ind. Rogers 
Morgan, Okla. Rowe 
Mudd Rubey 
urray Russell, Ohio 
Nelson Sabath 
Nichols, Mich, Schall 
Nolan Scott, Mich. 
North Shallenberger 
Norton Shouse 
Oakey Siegel 
Olney Sims 
O'Shaunessy Sinnott 
Overmyer Slayden 
Peters lemp 
Phelan Sloan © 
Platt mith, Idaho 
Powers Smith, Mich. 
Pratt mith, N. 
Raker Steele, Iowa 
Ramse Steenerson 
Ran Stephens, Cal. 
Rauch Stephens, Tex. 
NAYS—108. 
Cooper, Wis. Jacoway 
Cox gonion Ky. 
cep cheloe 
Den Kitchin 
Dies Lazaro 
Doughton Lenroot 
ré Lever 
Edmonds Lieb 
Elston London 
Esch McKellar 
Finley ilter, Del. 
Frear oon 
Garner Morgan, La. 
Glass Morrison 
Godwin, N. C. ‘oss, Ind. 
Goodwin, Ark. Nicholls, S. C. 
Gordon ETT 
Harrison Oldfel 
Ha Oliver 
He 
Helm N. 
Holland Park 
Pou 
Houston tin 
Howard Rainey 
Hull. Tenn. Rayburn 
Hutchinson Rouse 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
Fields James 
NOT VOTING—104, 
Ellsworth Kabn 
Estopinal Kearns 
Fairchild Kent 
— a Langley 
oster Lehlbach 
Gallagher wis 
Garrett Liebel 
Gillett Linthicum 
Gould Lloyd 
5 ee 
ray, Ala. ng wo! 
sray, A McLaughlin 
Sre; Maher 
Hamill Meeker 
Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Montague 
Hart Moore, Pa 
Haskell orin 
Hayes Moss, W. Va. 
Henry ott 
Hopwood Seay 


Jones 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 
Mr. LEBEL with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Mr. Fretps with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Until further notice: 


Mr. 


Parke 
-Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. J. 


Parker, N. Y. 
Patten 


ParrEx with Mr. SNYDER. 

„Tarnorr with Mr. VARE. 

. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. SELLS. 

. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. PORTER. 
. SHERweop with Mr. Paice of Massachusetts. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. Surrun of Minnesota. 
. ScuLty with Mr. Morr. 
. SAUNDERS with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
„ RAGsSDALE with Mr. MORIN. 

. Price with Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania, 
. NEELY with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 
. MAHER with Mr. MEEKER. 


Mr. Lorr with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 


Young, N. 


Rucker 


Sears 
Shackleford 
Sisson 


mall 

Smith. Tex. 

ba cor 

Stafford 

Steagall 

‘Stephens, Miss. 

Stephens, Nebr, 
mners 


Mr. ALLEN with Mr. LONGWORTH, 
Mr. Lrorp with Mr. BENNET. 
LintHicum with Mr. Hopwoop. 
. Lewis with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
. Jones with Mr. GRAHAM. 
. Harr with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 
. GALLAGHER with Mr. Hasmiton of Michigan, 
. FITZGERALD With Mr. GILLETT. 
„ Estorrnar with Mr. ELLSWORTH, 
. Epwarps with Mr. Fess. 
. DEWALT with Mr. Dunn. 
. DAVENPORT with Mr. DYER. 
. Dare of New York with Mr. DANFORTH. 
. BEUMBAUVGH with Mr. COPLEY. 
Crank of Florida with Mr. Date of Vermont. 
. CHurcH with Mr. ANTHONY. 
. CARLIN with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 
. Stout with Mr. KEARNS. 
„Haun with Mr. Gourd. 
. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 
. GARRETT with Mr. Kann. 
. Doreatus with Mr. JAMES. 
. Foster with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 
. RUSSELL of Missouri with Mr. DENISON. 
Lx with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. HUSTED, 
. Curtop with Mr. BARCHFELD. 
. DRISCOLL with Mr. CHARLES. 
. Grega with Mr. DEMPSEY. 
. SreparaN with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
. Montague with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
. NEELY with Mr. SANFORD. 
. WALKER with Mr. SELLS. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with my 
colleague, Mr. Lanetry. I voted “aye.” I wish to withdraw 
that vote and answer “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. s 

On motion of Mr. Keatrnc, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection; the title of the bill will 
be amended to conform with the text. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 2. An act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 
dollar, in commemoration of the erection of a memoria! to 
William McKinley, late President of the United States; and 

H. N. 73. An act to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial 
Code, act of March 8, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes at 
Large, section 81, page 1111. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to appoint Alexander Graham Bell 
a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the reading of the Journal on February 22, it shall be 
in order to read the Farewell Address of Washington, 

The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that on the 22d of February after the reading of 
the Journal and clearing up business on the Speaker's table the 
Farewell Address of Gen. Washington shall be read. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair 
will appoint the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxrn] to 
read the address. i 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 54) to pension 
the widows of the veterans of the Spanish War. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous cénsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 17, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4724) 
authorizing the Department of Commerce to make original in- 
vestigation and research concerning forms and processes of 
manufacture, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 203), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 538) to appoint 
an additional judge in the district of New Jersey, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 204), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARLIN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (II. R. 11416) to repeal an act approved 
March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the liens of judgments and de- 
crees of the courts of the United States,“ approved August 1, 
1888.“ reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 205), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4746) granting to the city 
of Portland, Oreg., for a public park a tract of land within a 
Government reserve, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 209), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9555) for the relief of 
the estate of Thomas N. Aaron, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 206), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10933) for the relief of the estate of Paul A. Swink, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 207), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9556) for the relief of the heirs of John Faulkner, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 208), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4979) granting an increase of pension to James 
B. Romaine; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6344) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Green; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7938) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stocker, jr.; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2563) granting a pension to Stephen Harder; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1840) granting a pension to John J. Lacy; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. . 

A bil (H. R. 2782) granting a pension to Henry Gibson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3411) granting a pension to James W. Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11616) to amend an act to 
authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, to construct and maintain a bridge or 
bridges, or viaducts, across the water between the mainland 
at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, both Little and 
Big; also to dredge a channel from the deep waters of Mobile 
Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to construct and maintain docks 
and wharves along both Little and Big Dauphin Islands, as 
amended by an act approved June 18, 1912; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOFT: A bill (H. R. 11617) to amend provisions of 
section 319 of the Revised Statutes, that portion of section 235 
of the Revised Statutes pertaining to Internal Revenue Service, 
section 3148 of the Revised Statutes, and section 3152 of the 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11618) to provide a site and 
erect a public building thereon at Jefferson City, Tenn.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. _ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11619) to provide a site and erect a public 
building thereon at Lafollette, Tenn. ; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11620) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War, in his discretion, to deliver to the village of Caro, 
in the State of Michigan, four condemned bronze or brass cannon, 
with their carriages and outfit of cannon balls, ete. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11621) to provide for mailing 
catalogues, circulars, etc., now mailable under 8 ounces in weight 
at the third-class rate of 1 cent for 3 ounces, or fraction thereof, 
at a pound rate of 8 cents; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (II. R. 11622) relative to stow- 
aways; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11623) to permit the use of certain refined 
products of petroleum as stores on steam vessels carrying pas- 
sengers; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (II. R. 11624) forfeiting certain rail- 
road rights of way granted under the act of March 3, 1875; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11625) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (II. R. 11626) to amend sec- 
tion 5197, Revised Statutes of the United States, regulating the 
rate of interest which may be charged by national banking asso- 
ciations and to raise revenue; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (II. R. 11627) granting aban- 
doned public buildings and grounds at Sitka, Alaska, to the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 11628) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State 
of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge across the Merrimac 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11629) to 
provide for the revenue of the Government and to protect and 
maintain the cedar-shingle industry of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 11630) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to increase the pensions of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, etc., and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the decensed soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11631) to 
revive the right of action under the captured and abandoned 
property acts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 11632) to provide for the 
licensing of third officers in the deck department and third 
assistant engineers in the engine department of ocean and coast- 
wise steam vessels, and for enrollment in the Naval Reserves of 
the United States of American citzens at the age of 18 years; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11633) for completion of 
Federal building at Muskogee, Okla. ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 11634) providing for the 
temporary employment of typewriters in the Patent Office; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Resolution (H. Res. 142) in- 
creasing the salaries of the two messengers in charge of tele- 
phones; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
reaflirming the Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to award the congressional medal of honor 
to Frederick J. Liesmann ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
155) to determine whether an American has discovered the 
North Pole; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, opposing a Federal inheritance tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, opposing a Federal law taxing inherit- 
ances ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11635) granting a pension 
to Anna R. Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11636) granting an increase of pension to 
Isanc B. Hawke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11637) granting a pension to Retta Five- 
coat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11638) granting a pension to Anna R. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

~ By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11639) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward B. Badger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11640) granting an increase of pension to 
James Cottman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 11641) for the relief of 
U. S. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 11642) granting an increase 
of pension to David H. Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11643) to correct the military record of 
John D. Richter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11644) granting a pension 
to Katherine E. Bocoskey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11645) granting a pension to Mary B. 
Timpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11646) granting a pen- 
sion to Malinda A. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11647) granting 
n pension to Mary Gannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11648) granting a pension 
to Hannah J. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE. A bill (H. R. 11649) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alexander Hensley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 11650) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Earle F. Chase; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11651) granting a pension to Mary Dunn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11652) for the relief of John W. Wisch- 
meyer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11653) granting a pension to Robert Trex- 
ler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11654) granting a pension to Margaret D. 
Hohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11655) granting a pension to Ida Bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11656) for the relief of 
the estate of John Hardin ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11657) granting a pension 
to Kuthryn Bowers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11658) for the relief of St. 
John's Episcopal Church at Winnsboro, S. C.; to the Committee 
on War Claims. } 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 11659) for the relief of 
Frederick Albert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11660) for the relief of Mathilda Hester- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11661) for the relief of Patrick Burns; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11662) for the relief of William Iliff; to 


‘the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 11663) granting an increase 
of pension to Kittie D. Crissey ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11664) for the relief of the estate of Edmond 
Barber, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11665) for the relief of Walter A. Watts; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11666) granting a 
pension to Benton M. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11667) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ellen A. Cortright; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 11668) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter M. Simon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11669) granting a pension to Frank Schal- 
lert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 11670) granting a pension 
to Ella M. Hauck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11671) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Glasser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11672) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Eliza Batterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11673) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Webb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11674) granting an increase of pension to 
Ferdinand Liebtag; to. the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11675) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Doss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11676) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of James Wilson; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 11677) granting an 
increase of pension to Henrietta Tilton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 11678) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Riley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11679) for the 
relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11680) granting a pension 
to Nancy J. Trees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Mathis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11683) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances A. Ayres: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11684) granting an increase of pension to 
Aaron Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 11685) for the relief of Ivy 
L. Merrill; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A Dill (H. R. 11686) for the relief of Pat- 
rick McNamee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11687) granting a pension to John II. 
Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 11688) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11689) granting a pension 
to Henry Reimiller; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11690) granting a pension to Alfred Lilley ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 11691) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Honora Gallagher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11692) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Nottingham; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11693) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11694) granting 

a pension to Mary E. Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11605) 
granting a pension to William J. Huntington; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11696) for 
the relief of the heirs and legal representatives of A. M. Ray- 
burn, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 11697) granting an increase 
8 to Sarah K. Northrop; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11698) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11699) granting 
an increase of pension to Silas J. Pickerell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 11700) granting a pension 
to Melius J. Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11701) granting a pension to Axel E. An- 
derson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11702) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Arbuckle; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11703) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11704) for the relief 
of Henry J. Bolander; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Lincoln Road 
Chapter of the Epworth League, urging prohibition for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, urging passage of Senate bill 1412; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of Vest Makers’ Union, of Balti- 
more, urging that the Jews be protected in Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial, urging that support be given to 
House joint resolution 38; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of German-American Alliance 
of Newark, Ohio, favoring embargo on arms, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Walter S. Ayres and 28 others and German- 
American Alliance, of Newark, Ohio, against national prohibi- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Oxford, Kans., against 
2 stamps on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of C. A. Claycomb, W. R. Kirby, 
H. A. Brammert, and Emma Sherbine, of Summerhill; W. J. 
Storm, Tunnel Supply Co., K. A. Reed, E. Nelson, E. Shilling, 
J. E. Burns, and Samuel Pollock, of Gallitzin; and E. S. Seaman, 
of Wilmore, all in Cambria County, Pa., for the taxing of mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEALES: Memorial of York (Pa.) City Council and 
Federation of Trades Unions, favoring bill for indefinite leave 
to aged employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William M. Lloyd Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring bill regulating compulsory pilotage on barges; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of York (Pa.) Local Union, International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen, against national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of York City and County of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of National Academy of Design 
of New York, protesting against location of light and power 
plant at head of Washington Channel; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union, against national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Guard Association of the State of 
New York, favoring placing National Guard under Federal con- 
trol; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Evidence to accompany House bill 
10596, granting a pension to Albert N. Oakleaf; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of Lutheran St. Peter’s Church, of 
Theresa, Wis., protesting against the passage of House bills 
894, 718, and 9435, and Senate bills 1082, 1257, and 1352, or any 
other bill providing for prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Lutheran St. Peter's Church, of Theresa, Wis., 
protesting against the passage of a constitutional amendment 
providing for nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Lutheran St. Peter’s Church, of Theresa, Wis., 
asking for the passage of a resolution to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war to any of the belligerent 
nations of Europe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petitions of 31 voters of Ells- 
worth, citizens of Canfield, and voters of Berlin Township, all 
in the State of Ohio, for national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of 53 citizens of McKeesport, 
Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Greenpoint (N. X.) 
Taxpayers and Citizens’ Association, relative to deeper water- 
wee for New York State; to the Committee on Rivers and 

arbors. 

Also, petitions of Paving Cutters Union, of Albion, N. Y.; 
International Association of Machinists, of Washington, D. C.; 
Building Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, 
favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of United Liquor Dealers’ Association of Kings 
County, N. Y., against prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of F. O. Barton, of New York, favoring non- 
partisan tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Edwin P. Gleason's Son, favoring bill for 
1 military training; to the Committee on Military Af- 
‘airs. 

Also, petition of James S. Long, of Boston, Mass., relative to 
1 military reserve; to the Committee on Military Af- 

irs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 46 citizens of St. Clair 
County, Mo., against proposed military program; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of Vessel Owners and Captains’ 
Association of Philadelphia, favoring House bill 10015, relative 
to officers in deck department of engine room; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Kennard, Methodist Episcopal Church of Cable, St. Paul Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and citizens of Springs, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Central Federated Union, against 
any change in seamen’s law; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorials of International Association of Machinists 
of Washington, D. C., and Paving Cutters’ Union of Albion, 
N. Y., favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a memorial of Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of William McKinley Camp, No. 12, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring the War College bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Illinois State Court, Guardians of Liberty, 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Illinois Federation of Labor, relative to 
ship-purchase bill, etc.; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Farley, Harvey & Co., of 
Boston, favoring House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of A. Shuman & Co., of Boston, favoring 
House bill 702—the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of Motion Picture Exhibitors“ League, of 
Boston, Mass., against Federal censorship of films; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of John W. Scott and 43 other 
citizens of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, praying for enactment of 
House joint resolution 84 and of House joint resolution 85; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter of the Ohio Varnish Co. and the National Paint 
& Varnish Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, asking for legislation better- 
ing status of dyestuffs industry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of business men of Bangor 
and other in Maine, favoring taxing mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Society of Sons of the Revolution, District 
of Columbia, „ national defense; to the Committee on 
Military Affair 


1916. 


By Mr. GRIFFIN: Memorial of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, 
No. 15, Order of Elks, of the United States of America, pro- 
testing against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorials of International Association of Machinists, of 
Washington, D. C.; Paving Cutters’ Union, of Albion, N. X.; 
and Building Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor, in favor of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of James S. Long, of Boston, Mass., in reference 
to military system of the country; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorials of Chamber of Commerce of Zanesville, Ohio, 
and board of directors of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, favoring submitting the question of railway mail pay 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of F. C. Barton, of New York, favoring a non- 
e tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of United Liquor Dealers’ Association, of Kings 
County ; Julius Wile, Sons & Co., of New York; and a citizen of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of Salem Lodge, No. 561, Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, Salem, Oreg., favoring House 
bills 279 and 280; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: Petitions of business men of the State 
of New Mexico, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of Thomas H. Mulliken and others, 
of Stamford, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperange Union, 
Great Plain, Danbury, Conn., favoring censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of Kittinger Furniture Co. and others, of Buf- 
falo, N. X.; Muncie (Ind.) Commercial Club; J. W. Hunt & 
Co., of Washington, D. C., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Arion Singing Society, Bridgeport, Conn., 
favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of German-American Alliance, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., relative to prohibition in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Frank H. 
Martin, of Providence, R. I., against location of proposed power 
plant near Washington Monument in city of Washington; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 43 employees of the Pawtucket (R. I.) post 
office, favoring passage of the Penrose-Griffin bill granting in- 
definite leaves of absence to superannuated employees of the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petitions of Valley Falls (R. I.) Baptist Sunday School, 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen of Antigo, Wis., against national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. z 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petitions of Men’s Bible Class, West- 
minster Christian Endeavor Society and Sunday School, all of 
Norwood Presbyterian Church, Norwood; and Ninth Street 
Baptist Church, of Cincinnati, all in the State of Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR (by request) : Petition of United Brethren 
Church of Philomath, Oreg., against preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petition of Religious Association and 
Young Men's Christian Association of Defiance College, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence supporting House bill 11513, granting an 
increase of pension to Jacob Elser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. à 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Memorial of Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Magnolia, Del., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petition of the congrega- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Kinzua, Pa., for 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Additional papers to accompany House bill 
10812, for the relief of Lewis A. Rominger; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Memorials of Captain Alfred E. 
Hunt Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, and Dr. H. G. 
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Carmalt, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in reference to preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petitions of Standard Talking Machine Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and George A. Kelly Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in favor of the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 5 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of Fairmont East Side Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Fairmont, W. Va., favoring pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Ohio County, W. Va., protesting 
against passage of House bill 491 and House bill 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 28 citizens of Grafton, W. Va.; 26 citizens of 
Shinnston, W. Va.; 32 citizens of Lumberport, W. Va.; Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Lumberport, W. Va.; First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of New Martinsville, W. Va.; and Shinnston Bap- 
tist Sunday School, of Shinnston, W. Va., for national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolutions of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the 
emergency appropriation of $2,000,000 to carry on the work of 
constructing the Alaskan railroad; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, resolutions of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast, favoring increased appropriations for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for its work on the Pacific coast; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter from the San Francisco (Cal.) Local Union of 
the International Union, United Brewery Workmen of America, 
protesting against the enactment of nation-wide prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of the Importers and Wholesale Liquor Mer- 
chants’ Association, San Francisco, Cal., against the passage of 
the Sheppard bill providing prohibition for the District of 
Columbian ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions of the California State Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring Federal aid for the care of tuber- 
cular patients; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Petition of H. Lockhart, of Plantsville, Conn. 
favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of the American Crayon Co., 
of Sandusky, Ohio, favoring tax on dyestuff; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Lyle W. Jackson, Mortimer Alli- 
son, W. Stuart, and W. G. Riddell, all of Canisteo, N. X., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 6915, providing for indefinite 
lenves of absence for superannuated clerks of the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Rev. A. W. Cooper, of Groton, N. Y., favor- 
ing the passage of the Smith-Hughes bill for the national censor- 
ship of moving-picture films; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition signed by 56 business men and firms of southern 
New York and northern Pennsylyania, favoring the enactment 
of the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, favoring submitting the question of railway mail 
pay to the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation and S. Rawitser & Co., of New York, protesting against 
any curtailment of mail deliveries in New York City; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the New York Produce Exchange, protest- 
ing against House bill 10405, the United States grain-grades bill ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petitions of 109 citizens of Lima 
and 8 of Greenville, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of 75 people of Anthony, R. I., 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Workingmen’s Independent Political Club 
of Providence, R. I., favoring a permanent tariff commission; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of D. M. Cloud, of 
Benton, Ark., and 46 other ex-Confederate soldiers, in behalf 
of House bill 478 introduced by Representative Trema ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of S. D. Spratt, of Monticello, Ark., and 97 
others, in favor of national prohibition ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Mrs. J. T. Holland and many others, of 

Monticello, Ark., in behalf of the joint resolution introduced by 
Senators SHEPPARD and GALLINGER and Representative WEBB, 
looking to an amendment to the Constitution for national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WASON: Petition of James Campion and 12 other 
business men of Hanover, N. H., in support of a bill to provide a 
tax upon persons. firms, or corporations doing an interstate 
mail-order business; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Petition of citizens of Lenzburg, La. 
favoring an embargo on arms and ammunition; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, February 17, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our heavenly Father, we come seeking Thy blessing that 
the light of Thy presence may be the light of our way in the 
duties of this day. Thy hand lifts the curtain of every new 
day, and companionship with Thee makes the path of duty a 
path of joy and of glory. Thy presence gives to us the in- 
spiration of life. Thy presence guides the path to successful 
issue. Thy presence leads us in the achievement of our high 
ideals. Go Thou with us this day that the influence of Thy 
spirit may dwell in our hearts and minds, bringing us closer 
to Thyself, and thus bringing us closer to the duties that per- 
tain to our earthly life. We ask for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (8. DOC. No. 318). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of War, calling attention to the 
fact that the bill to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the District of Columbia contains no pro- 
vision for the storing of alcohol for the Medical Department of 
the Army, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. . 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States by the publishers 
of American newspapers published in other languages than Eng- 
lish, pledging support to the preparedness program, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

New York, N. X., February 15, 1916. 
Senator James A. O’GormA 


United States S Washington, D. O.. 


The announcement of the central powers that armed merchantmen 
will be treated as men-of-war beginning with the ist of March will 
involve United States in gravest crisis yet experienced unless Govern- 
ment defines attitude at once clearly and unmistakably. 

Germans are not a nation of bluffers. We may have to face in another 
couple of weeks the serious situation of the vessel carrying American 
Whatever will be sunk without warning, because such vessel was armed. 

— policy United States may pursue in the matter it would be 

for us to drift without taking clear and unambiguous stand 
— 95 new catastrophe occurs. 

If we defer decision until such time our course of action would 
depend not upon principles enunciated by Secretary of State in note 
to all belligerents on subject of submarine warfare, but on cies 
of the moment. We would be 3 in forming opinion to rely not 
ngon indisputable facts, but upon highly colored partisan statements. 

tral powers having acknowledged Justice of our contention that sub- 
marines must not * merchantmen without saf: g lives of 
American passenge it was clearly the duty ee, our e to 
insist that lives of ge American passengers shall not be jeopardized 
by the merchantmen 5 here can be no ee 
noncombatants than lace weapons capable of destro 
submarines into periit of captains of merchant vessels. 
ment has wisely attempted to remove that peo by sels. Tae. interna- 
tional agreement for the disarming onu merchantmen. Anno os e 
of central powers is based on identical nps which is expounded and 
championed by United States. The idea o 
ae merchantmen by common consent is, however, 
in times of world war. England bent on exterminating 
marines by every means, fair or foul, is not likely to abandon that mal- 
practiee by amicable dee The Government can not rest content 
with what it has done in this matter. we desire to remove 
possibility ef friction, and if we desire to safeguard lives of our Ark. 
zens, there is only one ceful course open to bt vaita States 
must declare without d that citizens traveling on board of armed 


ships of belligerents 9 so at their own risk. T Po ibda a 9 ge ll not 
only to ships leaving Am N ports, but to an — 2 on t 

seas, no matter from what port they hail. If American citi- 
zens to board vessels whi can Barbers without 


armament, are armed at sea 5 
bilities of disaster. 


bs e malpractice of |: 
easi! 


demand, al 


our attitude is based Vand refuses j „ Roe 


refuses to arm 


cing themselves 
Tongen should for the time being — placed outside of protection of 


ted States. 
FREDERICK FRANKLIN SCHRADER. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the congregation of 
the East Congregational Church, of Concord, N. H., and a peti- 
tion of J. H. Bliss and 19 other citizens, of Concord, N. H., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Rev. Samuel S. Drury, of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks and a petition of the Mining Department of 
the American Federation of Labor, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Corsicana, Tex., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a resolution adopted by 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce on the subject of prepara- 
tion for national defense. I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the eee of the Atlanta 5 0 8 That 
the Representatives in Congress from Georgia be to secure at this 
session of Congress legislation that will materially increase both the 
military and Navy defense of the United States of America: Be it fur- 
8 That the Secretary of this chamber of commerce be in- 
structed to mail a copy of this resolution to each Member of the dele- 
gation in Congress from Georgia. Also to mail copies to the leading 
commercial organizations of this State, inviting them to pass similar 
resolutions, and requesting that copies "be sent y them to the delega- 
tion in Congress from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have also resolutions adopted by 
the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association with reference to the 
child-labor bill, which I ask be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GEORGIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
February 10, 1916. 
Resolution. 


Whereas there is pending in the National Con certain proposed ! 
islation regulato’ 7S female and child-labor employment through 
out the United States, which is made applicable to manufacturing 
interests employing adult female and minor help in the manufacture 
of articles entering into interstate commerce, such 1 fares legisla- 
tion being embodied in Senate bills 519, 520, and 10 and House 
bills 666 and 6870; and 

Whereas it is believed the principle of control suggested in such legis- 
N is revolutionary in character, the grant o 3 to the Fed. 

1 Government for the enactment of such legislation being based 

a strained interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
upon delegating to Congress the power to regulate interstate «om- 
merce ; an 


tor the 

reason that scarcely no manufacturer ever confines his market place 
to the borders of a Single State; and 

Whereas legislation governing female and child labor has made steady, 
if slow, pro; a a matter of State legislation, and has all but 
ethene primary standards throughout the Union, evincing 
a desire on thee part of separate sovereignties to enact fair and a 
3 regulations governing such employment: Therefore be i 


rea. 
= HARDWICK, 5 —— State of Geo: 


enti De and a and Ap passage of Brg ouse of Representatives 
O Oppos: 
eee Parayi 55 preambles and resolutions, 
duly Aden ar fig the at and Congress Fe of this tion, 
be sent to each ——.— in represen the State 
of ano tas to a one nd every Representa coentative in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, onal districts 5 the 


sah W. Donxn, 8. 


Attest: A true as agreed to and passed. 
SEA Tros. K, GUNN, President. 


1916. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a resolution passed by the 
Seattle Commercial Club with reference to the vocational edu- 
cation bill which is now upon our calendar. I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no cbjection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


y REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


SEATTIA COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


GENTLEMEN: The committee to whom was referred the communica- 
tion by Mr. D. D. Johnson regarding the Smith-Hughes bill, begs leave 
to report as follows: 

The Smith-Hughes bill is the work of a commission on national aid 
to vocational education, created by act of Congress, approved January 
20, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States to ap int 
a commission of nine members to consider the subject of national aid 
for vocational education. 

Pursuant to this act the President of the United States appointed 


the following sons to serve as members of the co n: Senator 
Hoke Smith, rgia ; Senator Carroll S. Page, Vermont; Representa- 
tive D. M. H . D. Fess, Ohio; John A. 


ughes, Georgla ; Representative 
Lapp, Indiana Bureau of lative Information, Indianapoli 
Ind., secretary of Indiana Co; m on Industrial Agricultw 
Education, 1912; Miss Florence M. Marshall, director Manhattan Trade 
School, New York City, member of Massachusetts Facto Inspection 
Commission, 1910; Miss Apaes Nestor, president International Glove 
Workers’ Union, Chicago, III., member Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion. American Federation of Labor; Charles A. Prosser, secretar, 
National . | for the Promotion of Industrial Education, New Yor 

. Winslow, special agent Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington I C., member of Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
tria ucation, 1906 to 1909. 


1 09 
The Smith-Hughes bill is to provide for the — of vocational 
education; to provide for tion with the States in the pro- 
motion of such education in agriculture and the trades and industries ; 
A rovide for cooperation with the States in the preparation of 

chers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and regu- 
late its expenditure. x 

The schools to be aided in part by the National Government must 


1. Schools supported and controlled by the public. 
2. The instruction given in them must be less than coll grade, 
3. should be ed to 4 years 


z re boys and 1 wie over 
of age for useful or profitable e yment in agriculture, in the trades 
and industries, and home economics. 

4. The schools should be of three types in order to meet a variety 


0 
(b Part-time schools for zocor worms over 14 years of age, which 
eithe knowledge or give preparation 
the general ci or vocational 
ce of the pupils. 
c) schools to extend the vocational knowledge for mature 


workers over 16 years of age. 
When we consider the two very significant finding of the commission, 


namely : 
1. In this whole country there are fewer trade schools than exist in 
the little German Kingdom of Bavaria, with a population but little 
than that of New York City. 


greater 
2. Until the outbreak of the Euro) war more workers were being 
trained at pi se in the ci 


citles of th Maltei tat tt a Tehowgh these Ane PA en A 

es of the Un es put to; er, altho 

in aie a population of 12,000,000 : and when we consider, 
000.000 bo and girls in this country, between the ages of 


bly the t — ana to request tha 
the passage o measure an 
brought to the. attention of the entire Washington delegation in Con- 


gress. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, SEATTLE COMMERCIAL CLUB. 
Per Orro L. LUTHER, Chairman. 


1 . by the Seattle Commercial Club in regular session, January 

Mr. BANKHEAD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Bessemer, Ala., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Rockham, Mitehell, Winner, Plankinton, Sisseton, 
Pierpont, Dell Rapids, Aberdeen, Britton, Nisland, Parker, Iro- 
quois, Bridgewater, Estelline, Huron, Pierre, Clark, Castlewood, 
Elk Point, Midland, Beresford, Bryant, Hudson, Gann Valley, 
Henry, Webster, Minno, Clear Lake, Veblen, Fort Pierre, Farm- 
ingdale, Murdo, Volga, Brookings, and Herreid, all in the State 
of South Dakota, praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Roberts and 
Haakon Counties, S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Fortnightly Club, of 
Redlands, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Santa Ana, Cal., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Diag- 
onal, Iowa, praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to fix a standard price for 
patented and trade-marked articles, which were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Prince- 
ton, Farmland, Terre Haute, Ossian, Frankfort, Indianapolis, 
Alexandria, Danville, Chapel Hill, Elwood, Fort Wayne, Summit- 
ville, Chandler, Medora, Covington, Rochville, Brownsburg, 
Waynetown, and Pulaski, all in the State of Indiana, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Bakers’ Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety and of sundry citizens and the Liederkranz, all of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., remonstrating against national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hammond, 
Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
issuance of passports to Americans traveling on vessels of bel- 
ligerent nations, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. i 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Friends of 
Farmland, Ind., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VARDAMAN presented a petition of the Antisaloon 
League of Jackson, Miss., ahd a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gulfport, Miss., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MYERS.. I present a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Polson, Mont., praying for an adequate appropriation 
for the Flathead reclamation project in that State. I ask that 
the memorial be printed in the Rxconb, together with the signa- 
tures, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

POLSON, MONT., February 10, 1916. 
To the PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: The Polson Chamber of Commerce, from which comes 
this communication, represents the common interests of the ple of 
the city of Polean, Mont. and . Valley, its tribu- 
tary territory, which territory is identical with that embraced within 
the Flathead reclamation project. 


The Flathead pro is under the jurisdiction of the United States 
for the Flathead Indians, and is the — Indian 


im the — ig embracing the proposed a 
highly fertile lands, which, when lied with water, will give as great 
production: per acre as any section United 


0 

The entrymen on the tracts thereunder made settlement under the 
implied promise and pledge from the Government to have water avail- 
able for use thereon wi a reasonable time; but, though project 
was begun in 1909, it is now but 22 pe cent completed. As a result 
ef this dilatory action on the part of the Government, these settlers 
are facing ruin, and many have been forced to abandon their lands. 
The entire cost of the on se project is estimated at $6,500,000; to 
June, 1915, but 8 d been appropriated, fixing the blame for 
this delay upon gress in their failure to make larger appropriations, 

No reasonable objection can be offered by Congress to a request for a 
substantial 8 at this session for the completion of this 
project. The feasibility of the reclamation scheme and the value re- 
sulting the irrigation of lands is unquestioned, and all of 
the money used in connection therewith is reimbursable either to the 
Government or to the Indian fund, depending upon the source derived, the 
construction and maintenance cost standing as a lien upon each tract 
for its pro rata share of it. 

It is apparent from the rate that a priations have been made that 
it will os 25 years to complete praises. The Montana ee 
tion is asking for a $1,000,000 — 4 on at this session. The Pol- 
son Chamber of Commerce is tea a campaign to 


33 the ae cooperation of almost every large commercial y 


We earnestly urge upon S e the justice and economy of appro- 
priating this amount for the thead project at this session, and we 
can not believe that so rightful a demand will be disregarded. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Tun POLSON CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
By C. M. SAWYER, President. 
WALTER E. CHILD, Secretary. 
Mr. KERN. I desire to have two telegrams in the nature of 
petitions printed in the Recorp without reading. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
Terre Havre, IN p., February 12, 1916. 
Hon. Johx W. Kean 


Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sm: We, the undersigned business men and professional men, 
most earnestly urge = to oppose the Senate bill No. 1082, as we are 
opposed to the enactment of any legislation that will hamper or en- 

r our manufa „ mercantile, or financial institutions. We do 
not believe that this movement started will ever work out in practice, 
and for this reason feel that it should be defeated. 

Carl Standard 
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dent Paul Kuhn Co.: J. R. Boedwin, manager Hunter 
andry Co.; Chas. M. Neely, president Terre Haute 
Candy Co.; A. L. Pfau, president and treasurer North 
Baltimore Glass Co,; Frank Hoermann, seed merchant ; 
II. E. Royse, president I. H. C. Royse & Co,; Beasle 
Douthitt; Crawford & Beasley, attorneys; C. J. Root, 
president Root Glass Co.; P. V. Garland, president 
Garland Foundry Co.; Robert Bennett, Bennett Elec- 
trie Co.; Jos. Diekemper & Son, commission merchants ; 
August Fromme, Fromme Lumber Co.; Geo. R. Prichett, 
insurance; Meyers Bros., clothiers; Thorman & Schloss, 


clothiers; Herman Hulman, jr., manager Hulman & 
Co., wholesale grocers; A. Merz, merchant; W. J. 
Stuebe, manager Hooton Lumber Co.; M. T. Hidden 


Terre Haute Transfer Co.; J. T. Pierson, transfer and 
insurance; Dr. J. R. Stunkard; William A. Cochran, 
manager Deming Hotel Co.; John Hickey, attorney; 
Jay O. Schultz, manager Moore & Langen Printing Co.; 
W. O. Durham, insurance ; uel D. Royse, attorney ; 
A. B. Bement, oll and coal operator; „ P. Wa 
retired; Isaac Powers, nom a Home Packing & 
Co.; Daniel Fasig, retired; John D. Steele, clothier; 
Wood Posey, shoe merchant; Chas. Fox, insurance; 
James BE. Piety, attorney; S. E. Gray, Edgewood 
Realty Co. 


TERRE HAUTE, IN., February 12, 1916. 
Hon. Joux W. Krux, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sin: The undersigned bankers of Terre Haute, Ind., earnestly 
urge you to vigorously oppose Senate bill No. 1082. We believe any 
such legislation at this time will only add to the already overburdened 
manufacturing interests of the country and both directly and indi- 
rectly adversely affect our whole business fabric. Besides, we are op- 

to the principles involved in this class legislation. We already 
ave too much legislation of the destructive kind. Let us have a rest. 
JOHN L. CRAWFORD, 
President Terre Haute National Bank, 
DEMAS DEMING, 
President First National Bank. 
S. C. McKeen, ù 
Vice President McKeen National Bank. 
JOHN T. BEASLEY, 
President United States Trust Co. 
WILLIAM K. HAMILTON, 
Treasurer United States Trust Co. 
Herman A. MAYER, 
United States Trust Co. 
D. Russ Woop, 
President Citizens’ Trust Co. 
BRUCE F. Fatty, 
President Wabash Realty & Loan Co. 


HEIRS OF FRANCIS BUSCH, DECEASED. 
Mr. BRYAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 8927) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Francis Busch, deceased, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, which was agreed to. 
PORT OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Mr. SIMMONS. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4506) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to amend the statutes in relation to 
immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 10, 1880, and I submit a report (No. 150) 
thereon. I call the attention of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] to the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. I may state in submitting the request 
that the act extends to the port of Jacksonville, Fla., the pro- 
visions of the act of June 10, 1880, relating to the immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods. The bill received the favor- 
able report of the committee in the last Congress, and there is a 
favorable report from the department stating that, in the opin- 
ion of the department, the bill ought to be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SNAKE RIVER BRIDGE, IDAHO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 8873) to 
nuthorize the counties of Minidoka and Cassia, State of Idaho, 
to construct a bridge across Snake River, and I submit a report 
( 525 151) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I rose to make the same request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALE OF OLD POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT DAYTON, OHIO. 

Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 322) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States to sell the old post office and site thereof in the 
city of Dayton, Ohio. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] to the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. The new Dayton post-office building 
has been completed and is occupied. The old building simply 
stands unoccupied and is of no use whatever to the Government. 
The citizens of Dayton are very anxious that the Treasury 
Department shall dispose of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4507) for the adjudication and determination of the 
claims arising under joint resolution of July 14, 1870, author- 
izing the Postmaster General to continue in use in the Postal 
Service Marcus P. Norton’s combined postmarking and stamp- 
canceling hand stamp patents, or otherwise; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4508) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 


-| section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States“; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4509) for the relief of J. W. Anderson; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4510) for the relief of George T. Larkin; and 

A bill (S. 4511) for the relief of the trustees of Mount Sinai 
Church, Prince Georges County, Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. F 

A bill (S. 4512) granting a pension to David Malley ; 

A bill (S. 4513) granting a pension to James W. Weaver: 

A bill (S. 4514) for the relief of the estate of Antonia Sousa, 
deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 4515) granting a pension to William M. Faidley; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 4516) for the relief of the Preferred Building & 
Loan Association, Newark, N. J.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 4517) for the relief of the Portsmouth Savings & 
Loan Co., of Portsmouth, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 4518) providing for an increase in number of mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4519) providing for an increase in number of cadets 
at the United States Military Academy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4520) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
H. Bellamy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4521) granting an increase of pension to Andrew F. 
Johnson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4522) granting an increase of pension to George 
McDowell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 4523) granting an increase of penison to Joseph 
Zeimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 4524) granting an increase of pension to Edward M. 
Booe; and 

A bill (S. 4525) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Dailey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 4526) authorizing the Arikara, Gros Ventre, and 
Mandan Tribes of Indians, of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 4527) granting an inerease of pension to George T. 
Conner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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OSAGE OIL LANDS. 


Mr. LANE. I introduce a joint resolution. I should like to 
have it read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adopt a royalty system in place of a 
bonus and royalty system in the sale of leases on the Osage oil 
lands was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 


Whereas it is the policy of the Department of the Interior to sell leases 
to operate oil and os wells upon the a 5 — Reed tags ae — 
Oklahoma to e person or persons who e largest 
bonus ares ane. above a royalty fixed by the President of the United 
States; an ~ 

Whereas this policy must necessarily and actually does exclude and 

ohibit the vast majority of the citizens of this 8 from 
idding upon and securing leases of such lands for lack of the spot 
cash to pay the bonus; and 

Whereas such discrimination eliminates many worthy persons from the 
bidding who could and would operate the property with profit to the 
Indians and to themselves if permitted to do so; and 

Whereas the spot-cash bonus icy operates to the sole advantage of 

rsons of large means who have or can securely ready cash; and 

Whereas it is a N which is mystifying and renders it uncertain 
whether the Osage Indians secure the best price or even a fair price 
for the use of their Jands; and 

Whereas if a policy of leasing the lands and receiving tenders upon the 
basis of a ed percentage or so-called royalty based upon the 
output of such wells were adopted; and 

Whereas the plan of leasing lands on a percentage of its production is 
so simple, so well known, and so fair taking care of the tg rty 
rights and equities of both the lessees and the owners of the — 
and affords an opportunity to secure free, fair, and unlimited open 
co! ‘tition for the sale of the aforesaid leases of the oil and gas 
lands of the Osage Indians without guessing or loss to anyone: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

requested to adopt the poney of leasing such lands on royalties only, 

and to defer the sale of all leases upon the aforesaid lands until such 
time as he can definitely and certainly ascertain the actual value of the 

oll and gas wells now operating in the Osage Indians’ oil field and 

then sell leases of the same to the person or persons offering the 

highest bid based on a 1 or royalty basis to such person or 
persons who give a soc ana sufficient bond to guarantee the faithful 

performance of their contracts, s 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


THE REGULAR ARMY. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer to the military bill. I am aware 
of the fact that the military bill has not been reported, but I 
wish the proposed amendment to be referred to the committee 
that it may be considered while they are considering the bill 
itself. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The proposed amendment was read, as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. SMITH of Georgia to the 
pill (S. —) for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes: 

“Sec. — That the Regular Army of the United States shall con- 
sist of 250,000 enlisted men. The increase herein provided shall con- 
tinue until September 1, 1921. 

“Sec. — and after the passage of this act the enlistment period 
shall be six years, unless sooner terminated by competent authority, 
two years with the colors and four years in a reserve: Provided, That 
no person who is less than 17 years of age or more than 26 years of 
age, and who has not completed a course in a grammar school, shall 
be eligible for enlistment in the Regular Army. 

“Sec. —. That for the gl goed of assisting the military and naval 
authorities in recruiting the Army and Navy, the President is hereby 
authorized to utilize the services 


‘postmasters 
the reserve, and shall only be subject to call 
actual war or when war is imminent. 

“Sec. —. That in addition to the work not connected with the mili- 
tary service soldiers on active duty hereafter enlisting shall devote 
96 hours mong to study and to receiving instructions upon educa- 
tional lines not directly connected with the military service, but pre- 
paratory to their return to civil life. A part of this preparation for 
civil life shall consist of vocational education, either in the agricul- 
tural or the mechanical arts, and civilian teachers may be employed 
to aid the mety Ce in conducting the said educational work. 

“Sec. — T provisions of this act shall be carried out under 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the President.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to add just 
a word of explanation. 

An army of 250,000 men with the colors and 125,000 of them 
going each year to the reserves for four year, would make ayail- 
able at the end of five years 500,000 trained reservists in addi- 
tion to the Regular Army. 

If the two years’ training with the colors could be made also 
a training school for civil life, with vocational instruction in- 
cluded, the service would be greatly elevated and it would be 
sought by more than the number allowed. 

If the Army officers are called upon to aid the preparation 
not only for war but for peace; if they accept this as a part of 
their service following graduation at West Point and Annapolis, 


can anyone doubt that their high sense of duty will bring a 
great contribution to the preparation for peaceful pursuits? 

The young men serving for two years with the colors should 
be furnished opportunity while there to grow in mind and 
character. 

The provisions for the use of postmasters in the recruiting 
service is suggested by the testimony of Gen. Edwards before 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. He pointed out that 
other countries employ civilian officials to supplement the work 
of the military authorities to keep up the personnel of their 
military establishments. I feel sure the postmasters of the 
country would gladly respond to any call made upon them to 
assist in giving an adequate Army and Navy. If the military 
authorities can use them, they would be only too glad to fill 
any place in the national system of defense that may be as- 
signed to them. i 

I have no doubt the present recruiting service both of the 

and the Navy is highly efficient, but its facilities are 
limited. With the plan of using the postmasters, a young man 
could call at his post office and secure information as to the 
terms under which he could enlist. This would also provide a 
greatly improved system of enlistment in the event of war. 

But the chief feature of the suggestion is that the two years 
with the colors be used equally to train the young men who en- 
list for the peaceful pursuits of life as well as for service in 
case of war. 

The service with the colors should be made a preparation 
for both peace and war, built upon plans that will be of real 
benefit to the men who enlist. The young men while with the 
colors should be encouraged to save half their pay, or it might 
be reduced and the pay while with the reserves proportionately 
increased. 

I present these suggestions hoping that the policy of prepar- 
ing the men with the colors for civil life may, at least in some 
shape, become a part of any plan adopted for an increase of 
the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable waters,” 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 
23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and development 
of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. - 
Mr. KENYON submitted three amendments intended to be 


proposed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 


„An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, which were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development ef waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HUSTING submitted five amendments intended to be 
pi by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. THOMPSON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $10,000 for the construction of bridges across the Big 
Soldier Creek and Little Soldier Creek within the Pottawatomie 
Indian Reservation, Jackson County, Kans., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10385), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. GRONNA submitted an amendment authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withdraw from the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States from time to time in his discretion all 
moneys derived from the sale and dispesition of surplus lands 
within the limits of the former Fort Berthold Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Dak., arising under the provisions of the act approved 
June 1, 1910, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
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appropriation bill (H. R. 10885), which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


ARTICLE OF DR. ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an article upon the rôle of chemistry in the war by Dr. 
Allerton S. Cushman, director of the Institute of Industrial 
Research. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
that they may consider the advisability of having it printed as 
a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO (S. DOC, No. 324). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on Janu- 
ary 6, 1916, requesting the President to inform the Senate, if 
not incompatible with the public interests, upon certain sub- 
jects respecting the situation in Mexico, and to transmit to the 
Senate the documents, letters, reports, orders, etc., therein re- 
ferred to, I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 17, 1916. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the message and accompanying papers 
lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT OF PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 325). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper and illustrations, was 
referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
the sixty-sixth annual report of the board of directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wuite Howse, February 17, 1916. 

MARY MEYER. 


Mr. STONE obtained the floor. 
Mr. SHAFPROTH. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Missouri to yield to me in order that I may ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution reported 
by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. The resolution has been on the calendar for 
some time. It proposes to pay a sum equal to six months’ salary 
to the niece of a late employee of the Senate. There is never 
any contest or discussion upon resolutions of this character. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
resolution 75. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I shall not object. 

The resolution (S. Res. 75) was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the geroa of the Senate be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to pay to Mary Meyer, niece of Jacob C. Donaldson, 
late a skilled laborer in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, a 
sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 45 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of 
an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, which is the 
first bill on the calendar that is pressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order, Senate bill 1053 is the first on the calendar, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that may go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My motion was that we proceed 
with No. 18, which is the first bill on the calendar that is being 


pressed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. [Putting the question.] 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for a division. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BRYAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENp] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. ¢ 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and there- 
fore refrain from voting. 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTox J. I see that he 
has not voted, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircr- 
cock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Lopdz] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON } 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA], I vote 
“ yea. * 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Sutvety]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Bunrzio Hl. This announcement may stand 


‘for the day. 


Mr. LIPPITT (after having voted in the negative). Owing 
to the absence of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
with whom I have a pair, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surrgl. I should like to 
have this announcement stand for the day. ; 

Mr. STONE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SatrrH] to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
vote. I vote “nay.” f 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] to the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] is paired with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]; that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr] is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
IMr. SAULSBURY]; and that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Orrver] is paired with the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
CHAMBERLAIN J. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Ashurst La Follette Reed Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Martin, Va. Robinson Stone 
Hughes Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Swanson 
Husting Myers Shafroth Thomas 
James O'Gorman Rheppard Thompson 
Johnson, Me. Overman Simmons Tillman 
Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Kern Ransdell Smith, Ga. Williams 

NAYS—21 
Bankhead Gallinger McLean Sutherland 
Borah Gronna Nelson Wadsworth 
Brandegee Harding Norris Weeks 
Catron Jones Page 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter 
du Pont MeCumber Smoot 

NOT VOTING—43. 

Beckham Clarke, Ark. Fletcher Len, Tenn 
Brady Colt Got Lee, Md. 
Bryan Culberson Gore WIS 
Burleigh Cummins Hardwick Lippitt 
Chamberlain Curtis Hitehcock Lodge 
Chilton Dillingham Hollis Newlands 
Clark, Wyo, Fall Lane Oliver 
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Penrose Sherman Smith, Mich. Walsh 
Phelan Shields Sterling Warren 
Pittman Shively Townsend Works 
Pomerene Smith, Md. Underwood 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 706) to 
amend section 260 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 
3. 1911. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 260 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to 
read as follows: z 

“Sec, 260. When any judge of any court of the United States, ap- 

inted to hold his office during g behavior, resigns his office, after 
taving held a commissien or commissions as judge of any such court 
or courts at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age 
‘of 70 years, he shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the 
salary which is yable at the time of his retirement for the office that 
he held at the time of his resignation. 

“In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or 
commissions at least 10 years continuously, aud having attained the 
age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain in office, the 
President, if in his opinion the public good so requires, may appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional cir- 
cuit judge of sald circuit, who, notwithstanding the incumbency of 
the judge so entitled to resign, shall sit customarily as one of the 
Judges of the circuit court of appeals of his circuit. And the judge 
so entitled to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, save as hereinafter 
provided, from the duty imposed by section 118 of this title to sit as 
one of the judges of said circuit court of appeals, and shall be held and 
treated as if junior in commission to the remaining judges of. said 
court, who shall, in the order of the seniority of their respective com- 
missions, exercise such powers and perform such duties as by law may 
be incident to seniority: Provided, That the presiding judge of the 
said circuit court of appeals, whenever in his judgment the public 
good shall so require, may thereafter, from time to time, designate the 
judge so entitled to resign to sit upon the hearing of any cause or 
causes in the said circuit court of appeals. And the Chief Justice of 
the United States may, upon like occasion, thereafter designate and 
8 any such circuit judge so entitled to resign to service upon the 
circuit court of appeals of any other circuit; and he may likewise be 
designated and appointed, as provided by section 18 of this title, to 
dee 5 court in any district, either within or without his said 
circu 

“In the event any such judge of a district court of the United 
States, having so held a commission or commissions at least 10 years 
continuously, and having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, 
shall nevertheless remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the 
public 27 so requires, may appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an additional judge of such court, who, notwith- 
standing the incumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, shall pre- 
side customarily over the said district court. and shall exercise such 

owers as are vested by law in the judge thereof. And the district 
udge so entitled to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, save as herein- 
after provided, from seryice therein: Previded, That the said district 
judge so entitled to resign as aforesaid may be designated and ap- 
pointed from time to time to hold any district court, either in his dis- 
trict or within or without his circuit, as provided by sectlons 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17 of this title, or to sit in the circuit court of appeals of 
his circuit, as provided by section 120 of this title. 

“Upon the death or resignation of any circuit or district judge so 
entitled to resign, following the appointment of any additional judge as 
herein 1 the vacancy caused by such death or resignation of 
the said judge so entitled to resign shall not be filled, but the number 
oft judges then in office shall be reduced accordingly.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, this bill has the support 
of some Members of the Senate for whom I have the utmost 
respect, and for that reason I hesitate to characterize it in a 
manner that I think the measure itself would justify. I content 
myself by saying that I believe it is the most remarkable bill 
that has been presented since I have been a Member of this 
body. The title of it ought to be changed; it ought to be entitled 
“A bill to authorize the Democratic President of the United 
States to create 17 judgeships and appoint 17 deserving Demo- 
erats to fill them,” because that is what the bill means. It pro- 
poses to amend section 260 of the Judicial Code so that that sec- 
tion, if amended, will read as follows: 

Sec. 260. When any judge of any court of the United States, appointed 
to hold his office during good behavior, resigns his office, after having 
held a commission or commissions as judge of any such court or courts 
at least 10 years continuously, and pan | attained the age of 70 years, 
he shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the salary which 
is payable at the time of his retirement for the office that he held at 
the time of his resignation, 

Thus far in the bill the language of the existing law has been 
repeated. The Constitution provides that judges shall be ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior; which means that, 
if they behave themselves, they shall hold office as long as they 
live. It was, however, long ago recognized that judges some- 
times become superannuated, but that they would sometimes 
hesitate to resign in spite of the fact that they were super- 
annuated, because that would mean the loss of their livelihood. 
It was also recognized that under the Constitution Congress was 
powerless to compel them to resign, or, rather, was powerless to 
deprive them of their office, simply on account of the fact that 
they had reached nn age when they were no longer capable of 
discharging their full duties as judges. So, very wisely, we pro- 


vided many years ago that when a judge had reached the age of 
70 years he might retire on full pay, provided that he had served 
full 10 years on the bench. That law, I think, has been in 
existence almost from the foundation of the Government. Per- 
haps the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] can refresh my 
memory about that. At any rate, it has been in operation for 
over a hundred years, and I think almost from the beginning of 
the Government. It has worked well. 

It has occasionally happened that a judge has reached the 
age of 70 years; that he was incapable of rendering the same 
service that he had been able to render when he was younger; 
but that still he desired to remain in active life and was willing 
to discharge the duties of his office to the extent of his strength. 
That has occurred several times in the history of the Govern- 
ment, and has oecurred three or four times since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. Whenever that has occurred, there has 
never been the slightest difficulty in procuring the passage of a 
special act of Congress authorizing the President to appoint an 
additional judge in that particular district to assist the judge, 
who, because of advancing years, was unable to do all the work. 

That was done in the case of Maryland, I remember very dis- 
tinctly. A few years ago a judge in that State had reached the 
age of 70 years; he did not want to retire absolutely; he was 
willing to work to the full extent of his strength, and yet he 
realized he could not do all of the work of the district; that he 
could not do as much work as he had been in the habit of doing; 
and we provided an additional judge in order that the new 
judge might take the burden of the responsibility of the office, 
but have from the incumbent such assistance in the trial of 
cases and in the disposition of judicial matters as he was able 
to render. ` 

We provided in that case, as in all of these special cases, that, 
when there was a vacancy in the office of the older judge, no suc- 
cessor should be appointed. So the effect of it was that we had 
the advantage of the services of the older judge, to the extent 
that he could render them and as long as he felt able to render 
them, and that when he passed away or resigned the new ap- 
pointee took the business alone; but that never has been done 
except upon a full inquiry upon the part of Congress as to the 
facts, and has never been done until Congress was satisfied that 
there was real occasion for it. This bill proceeds: 

In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or com- 
missions at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age 
of 70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain in office, the Presi- 
dent, if in his opinion the public good so requires, may appoint by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional circuit judge 
of sald circuit, who, notwithstanding the incumbency of the judge so 
entitled to resign, shall sit customarily as one of the judges of the 
circuit court of appeals of his circuit. And the judge so entitled to 
resign shall thenceforth be relieved, save as hereinafter provided, from 
the duty imposed by section 118 of this title to sit as one of the judges 
of said circuit court of appeals, and shall be held and treated as if 
junior in commission to the remaining judges of said court— 

That is, the old judge, who has served faithfully for all these 
years, is relegated tō the renr, is treated as junior in commission, 
The bill continues— 


who shall in the order of the seniority of their respective commissions, 
exercise such powers and perform such duties as by law may be incident 
to seniority : Provided, That the presiding judge of the said circuit court 
of appeals, whenever in his judgment the public good shall so require, 
may thereafter, from time to time, designate the judge so entitled to 
resign to sit upon the hearing of any cause or causes in the said circuit 
court of appeals. And the Chief Justice of the United States may: upon 
like occasion, thereafter designate and appoint any such circuit judge 
so entitled to resign to seryice upon the circuit court of appeals of any 
other circuit; and he may likewise be designated and appointed, as pro- 
vided by section 18 of this title, to hold a district court in any district, 
either within or without his said circuit. 

That is the provision of the bill with reference to filling places 
upon the circuit bench. Then the bill proceeds with reference 
to district courts, and provides: 

In the event any such judge of a district court of the United States, 
having so held a commission or commissions, at least 10 years continu- 
ously, and having attained the age of 70 years as aforesaid, shall never- 
theless remain in office, the President, if in his opinion the public good 
so requires, may appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, an additional judge of such court, who, notwithstanding the 
incumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, shail preside customaril 
over the said district court, and shall exercise such powers as are vest 


by law in the judge thereof. And the district judge so entitled to rates, 
ce 


shall thenceforth be relieved, save as hereinafter provided, from se 

therein: Provided, That the said district judge so entitled to resign as 
aforesaid may be designated and aoe eae from time to time to hold 
any district court, either in his district or within or without his circuit, 
as provided by sections 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of this title, or to sit in 
me 5 5 court of appeals of his circuit, as provided by section 120 of 

s e. 

Upon the death or resignation of any circuit or district judge so 
entitled to resign, following the appointment of any additional judge as 
herein provided, the vacancy caused by such death or resignation of the 
said judge so entitled to resign shall not be filled, but the number of 
judges then in office shall be reduced accordingiy. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator if he is 
reading from this bill? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND, I am reading from the proposed bill. 
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Mr. KENYON. I want to ask the Senator if it applies to the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. KENYON. Is there not the same reason for applying it to 
them as to circuit judges? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I presume there is, but it is limited to 
district and circuit judges. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand the Senator, there are 17 
situations where this bill would apply. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not at the present moment; but my 
information is—and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Syara] 
will correct me if I do not state it accurately—that there are 
now holding positions in the various circuits of the country 
7 circuit judges who have passed the age of 70 and who would 
come under the provisions of this bill, and 7 district judges who 
have already passed the age of 70 who would come under the 
operations of the bill, making 14 altogether. There are in ad- 
dition, I understand, three other judges who will have passed 
the age of 70 and will come under the operations of the bill 
before the present administration goes out of power on the 4th 
se March, 1917, which will be the case, as we all devoutly hope 


expect. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to the fact that I have a list here of the 
judges of the district and circuit courts, and, as a matter of 
fact, if this bill is enacted into law, it will allow 14 circuit 
judges and 14 district judges to be appointed by the present 
administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. I have the list here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So have I. 

Mr. NELSON. It has been furnished by the Department of 
Justice, and that is the number that may be appointed during 
President Wilson’s term. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator is mistaken. I 
have the list, and my figures correspond with the figures of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NELSON. I said “during the term of President WI I- 

son” he will have the appointment under this bill, or could ap- 
point, 14 circuit and 14 district judges. As I have said, I 
have the list furnished me by the Department of Justice, giving 
the ages of these men. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
is mistaken. I also have the list furnished by the department, 
and I think it shows that seven district and seven circuit judges 
are now eligible for the change, and that there will be two or 
three more before the end of this administration. I will go 
over the list again. I have gone over it, and I agree with the 
figures given by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may be that some of these judges 
have been aging more rapidly lately under this administration. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator, as 
I am very much interested in this very remarkable bill, another 
question. The bill reads: 

Tf in his opinion— 

That is, the opinion of the President— 
the public good so requires, he may appoint— 

And so forth, 

Is there not some resolution pending as a companion piece to 
this bill to investigate as to the Federal Judges who are not 
able to carry on their work? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is a resolution on the calendar, 
which was presented by the Senator’s colleague [Mr. Cum{xins] 
and which was reported by the Judiciary Committee favorably 
some time ago. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it not reassure the judge who holds 
the position to have the report of that committee on his com- 
petence if the President should decide the public good requires 
that another appointment should be made? Would that not 
make it less injurious to his feelings? Is there any minority 
report from the Judiciary Committee on this bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is no minority report; that is, 
the minority has not filed a written report; but I will say to 
the Senator from Iowa in that connection—and I think I am 
justified in so saying—that this bill is the first bill in my ex- 
perience that has ever been treated in the Judiciary Committee 
‘asa measure. That Committee, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has been singularly free from all 
partisanship. We have had before us many important ques- 
tions during my time, and 1 do not recall a single measure 
except this when there was a clean division along party lines 
with reference to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
allow me, I will correct his statement. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will 
When we first voted, 


when the first report was made and brought in, it was unani- 
mous, two of the Republicans joining with the Democrats, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When was that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But later on Senators seemed to 
make a party issue out of it and consolidated the Republicans. 
I will say further that the Judiciary Committee of the other 
House has at this session unanimously reported in favor of 
this bill, and it did so also at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that be correct—and, of course, I do 
not undertake to dispute the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia—I am afraid that originally in the committee the gentle 
and persuasive tongue of the Senator from Georgia was the 
means of concealing what now appear to be the iniquities of 
the a but upon further consideration of it they were dis- 
covered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to ask the Senator if the bill 
did not originate with Attorney General McReynolds, now a 
justice of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And was it not substantially recom- 
mended by his report of three years ago? Was not that the 
origin of the bill, and is not Mr. McReynolds as far from being 
a partisan as any man who ever sat on the bench? He came 
into the service under a Republican administration as Assistant 
Attorney General, and then was made Attorney General under 
a Democratic administration. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that is material, which I do not 
think it is, he was appointed to do some special work under 
a Republican administration, as I remember; and I recall with 
some regret—not that particular instance, because I think it 
was a very wise choice—but I recall with some regret that 
under that particular Republican administration we had a good 
many Democrats in responsible positions. I have always 
thought it was an unwise practice. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think I ought to say, as I inter- 
rupted the Senator, that what I really meant was not to desig- 
nate the politics of the former Attorney General, but to indi- 
cate that he was about as nonpartisan in the performance of 
his duties as any public official could well be. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is what I really meant. I 
should not have undertaken to designate him as a member of 
any party, because I presume that he is a Democrat. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have the greatest possible respect 
for the former Attorney General, now Justice McReynolds. I 
think he is not only a man of very great ability, but a man of 
the highest honor and integrity, and, of course, I have no sort 
of intention of reflecting on him in anything I have said. But 
the fact remains that this bill was reported out of the Judiciary 
Committee by a partisan vote, every Democrat on the com- 
mittee voting for it and every Republican voting against it. 
Whoever may have been responsible for it at the beginning, 
that is the situation now. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator that I am very sorry that was the case. I regret that 
the Republicans on the committee allowed it to become a party 
measure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Republicans upon the committee, 
who are usually unsuspicious, finally had their suspicions awak- 
‘ened and began to see the true inwardness of the measure, and 
when they did they very naturally objected to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose to suggest that I think we are 
getting in the habit in the Senate of making reports which on 
their face seem to be the action of the committee, while a strong 
minority is ee to the bill, but the minority does not make 
a dissenting repo: 

When this 1 was first brought to my attention I read it, 
saw that it was reported from the committee, and really sup- 
posed that it was unanimously reported by the committee. Had 
a minority report been made I would have been well informed 
on the matter. I am here now for the purpose of listening to a 
debate to enlighten me upon this subject, upon which I would 
have been enlightened heretofore had the Republican members 
filed a dissenting report on the bill. 

I think it is a bad practice—and I notice we have fallen 
into it quite frequently during this session of Congress—simply 
to put a bill on the calendar as reported from a committee 
when there is a strong minority opposed to it. 

I will venture now to ask the Senator from Utah if anything 
has occurred, so far as the judiciary or the country is concerned, 
of an unusual nature different from what has been happening 
in the past that seems to create a demand for legislation of this 
character? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Nothing that I am aware of, Mr. Presi- 
dent. There are, so I am told, one or two cases where the 
judge has become superannnated and almost entirely incapable 
of discharging the duties of his office. But that is an excep- 
tional situation, and ail that is necessary to be done in order 
to rectify it is for the Senator from the State affected to present 
a bill providing for an additional judge in that district, and it 
will be passed, ns was done in the case of Maryland, and as has 
always been done in cases that have been called to our attention. 

This bill, however, is a wholesale proposition. It put it into 
the absolute discretion of the President to appoint at once these 
14 judges. It is a very loose phrase and a very accommodating 
phrase to say “if, in his opinion, the public good so requires.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The recommendation of Justice Mce- 
Reynolds, when Attorney General, was that the President should 
be required, without any discretion whatever, to make the ap- 
pointment. This bill puts in the discretionary feature, when 
the recommendation of the Attorney General was that it should 
be mandatory. - 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The bill originally recommended would 
be still more objectionable than this. This is bad enough; that 
would be still more objectionable. We know how these things 
are done. Without reflecting upon the integrity of any Presi- 
dent—which of course I do not intend to do, and nobody intends 
to do—the President can not be present in every one of these 
districts. He can not know all about them. There is political 
pressure for the appointment of a judge, and there is little 
doubt in my mind that if this bill is passed every one of these 
positions will be filled. 

I undertake to say that in many of them, if not in most of 
them, there is absolutely no occasion whatever for filling them. 
Because a man reaches the age of 70 years it does not at all fol- 
low that he is incapable of discharging the duties of an office. 
Some of the best work that ever has been done in this world has 
been done by men who had passed the age of 70. Some of the 
best work done in this body has been done by men who had 
passed the age of threescore and ten. It does not follow at all 
that because a man has reached that age he ought to be retired 
from the public service. That ought to be left to him. If he 
feels that by reason of his age he is unable to discharge the duties 
of his office, as a man of sense he would retire and permit 
another judge to take his place. If he is unable to discharge 
fully all of the duties of his office, then it would be made known, 
and assistance in the way of an additional judge could be 
provided. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if there is any legal objection to compelling retirement at the 
age of 70? I do not mean by that question to indicate that I 
favor it at all. A 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think there is. I stated in the begin- 
ning that the provision of the Constitution is that the judge 
shall hold his office during good behavior. That, of course, means 
for life, if he so long behaves himself; in other words, that the 
office shall only be made yacant so long as he lives for misbe- 
havior on the part of the judge. Reaching the age of 70, of 
course, is fot misbehavior. 

Mr. KENYON. No. Of course this bill is a sort of delicate 
suggestion to the judge to retire at the age of 70. Now, if it 
could be legally done, it seems to me, it would be much better to 
say so than to make this suggestion to him. I agree with the 
Senator, of course, that some of the best work in this body and 
some of the best work on the bench is done after men reach the 
age of 70; but it seems to me this bill is rather a reflection upon 
the Federal judges in its suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Can the Senator speak a little louder? 
I do not hear him. 

Mr. KENYON. I can. I did not know anybody was paying 
any attention. I say it seems to me this bill is rather a reflec- 
tion upon the judge who has reached the age of 70 and passed 
that age, if he is carrying on good work. If we are to retire 
judges at 70—and there may be some argument in favor of 
that—I think we had better do it directly, rather than by in- 
direction. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I quite agree with the Senator. I do 
not believe we have the power to do it, and I doubt the wisdom 
of doing it. ; 

Mr. KENYON. Some of the strongest judges now on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States have passed the age of 70 
years, have they not? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. The Chief Justice has passed 
that age. 

Mr. KENYON. And two other justices? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Two other justices have passed that 
age. The former Chief Justice, Mr. Fuller, had passed the age 
of 70 and I think had nearly reached the age of 80 before his 
death. He was vigorous and rendering good service. 

Mr. KENYON. And Justice Harlan? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Justice Harlan was long past the age 
of 70. I think the very large majority of these judges who are 
now past the age of 70 are rendering good service. The senior 
judge in the eighth circuit, Judge Sanborn, I think has reached 
the retiring age, yet he is strong and vigorous. This bill would 
permit the President to relegate him to the rear, make him 
junior, and appoint a new man, upon the theory that he is un- 
able fully to discharge the duties and responsibilities of his 
oflice. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, any self-respecting judge would 
then resign. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no, Mr. President; I think not. 

Mr. KENYON. To be put to the rear? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The recommendations of the Attor- 
ney General were brought to my attention by a judge who did 
not want to retire, but did want an additional judge appointed 
in order that he might, to the extent of his ability, serve without 
actual retirement. 

Mr. KENYON. That might be true in a few cases. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have had several of the judges 
express to me their desire for the passage of this bill, feeling 
unable to continue longer with the full responsibility of the office, 
but desiring to do special work to the extent of their ability, 
when called on, instead of retiring with full salary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator from Georgia understands 
quite well that where such cases as that exist they have only to 
be called to the attention of Congress, when a special bill will be 
passed. 

In addition to the practical objections that are made to the 
bill, I think it is, to say the least, of gravely doubtful constitu- 
tional validity. The Constitution of the United States provides, 
among other things, in Article III: 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

The ninth paragraph of section 8 of Article I gives Congress 
the power to constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 
Now, the language of the first section of Article TIT, as I have 
already read, is that— 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. 

Therefore it is perfectly clear that the President nas no 
power to constitute courts inferior to the Supreme Court, He 
has no power to constitute the Supreme Court or any inferior 
court. It is a legislative power to create an office. It is an 
Executive power to fill the office. 

The bill, if I interpret it correctly, vests in the President of 
the United States the power to create an office to create the 
additional office of judge whenever he thinks the public good 
requires it. It seems to me very clearly that that is a power 
which belongs only to Congress, Congress may say, as it did in 
the case of Maryland, “ There shall be an additional judge ap- 
pointed in Maryland,“ which is equivalent to saying: Congress 
hereby creates the office of an additional district judge in Mary- 
land,” and then vests in the President the power to fill the 
office thus constituted. But this bill undertakes to say that the 
President of the United States, if he thinks the public good 
requires it—upon the mere state of his own mind—may, first of 
all, create an additional office, and then proceed to fill it by the 
appointment of a particular person. The fact that the two func- 
tions may be, so to speak, discharged by the one act, does not 
alter the situation at all. He declares the necessity for the 
additional judge, and then appoints him; but when we come 
to analyze the proposition and separate it into its essential 
parts, we find that what he has actually done has been to create 
an office, and then, at the same time, by the same act, to fill it. 
This bill authorizes him therefore to create at the present time, 
if he thinks proper to do so, 14 additional offices of circuit and 
district judges. The Constitution speaks of the position of 
judge as an office—the office of judge; and when you provide 
for the appointment of a judge you create the office of judge, 
and when you appoint him you fill the office, 

The same rule obtaining with reference to creating additional 
judgeships and filing them upon the circuit or in the district 
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will apply to the Supreme Bench. What would the Sena- 
tor from Georgia say if a bill should be brought in here pro- 
viding that when in the judgment of the President of the 
United States the public good required it he could appoint five 
additional judges upon the Supreme Bench? Would not the 
Senator think that that was creating additional offices? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Constitution has entirely 
separated the Supreme Court from the balance of the judiciary, 
and that it should be treated in an entirely different way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is not any difference between the 
Supreme Court and these other courts in that respect. The 
difference is that the Constitution creates the Supreme Court, 
but the Constitution does not prescribe the number of judges. 
The Congress has from time to time increased, and I think upon 
one oceasion decreased, the number of judges to sit in the 
Supreme Court. In other words, Congress has constituted the 
tribunal. Each judge of the Supreme Court holds an office; and 
whenever Congress says that there shall be an additional judge 
upon the Supreme Bench, making the number 10 instead of 9, 
Congress will have created an additional office. It seems to me 
very clearly that that power is a legislative power, and that 
Congress has not any authority to devolve it upon the President 
of the United States. 

My information is that there is one case—I do not care to give 
the judge's name, or the district which he serves—where the 
situation really calls for action upon the part of Congress. A 
judge has long passed the age of 70, and refuses to retire, and 
he is unable to discharge the duties of his office. Of course, that 
isa situation which calls for action; but there is not the slightest 
doubt that if a bill were presented which sought to rectify that 
situation, providing for an additional judge in that district, 
Congress would hasten to pass it. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all that I care to say at 
present upon this bill. As the debate develops I may desire to 
say something further, but for the present I do not care to say 
anything more. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the report the committee made 
upon, this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered, 

The report submitted by Mr. Surg of Georgia, of January 5, 
1916, is as. follows: 

IS. Rept. No. 21, 64th Cong., 1st sess.) 
ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 


CERTAIN CASES, 
Mr. SMITH of tag 2] on the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the fo ing report (to accompany 8. estas 
The Committee aa the Judiciary, to whom was 
(S. 706) to rome fy section 260 of an act entitled “An ay to 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved Mar 
3, 1911, having considered the same, beg leave to report it back boar te 
recommend that it be passed. 
The first recommendation made by Mr. Attorney General McReynolds 
in his report for 1913 was as follows 
“Ju —. 3 a courts, ‘at the age of 70, after haring 
served ma, y. = the past om Ji 
have Het ng wo vi 8 — — Some, however, * a re- 


pable 
a Correct hs $ dischar; their duties. The power of Congress to 
5 condition 1 C St 


A 7 to appoint . — nudge,” who shall . over the affairs 
of the court a have precedence over the older one. This will insure 
at ir times the presence of a 3 active to discharge 
penoa and adequately the duties of the court. 
Mr. Attorney Gen Gregory, in his weber Se for, apr renewed the 
recommenda tion of his predecessor, adop guage. 
We had, therefore, at the last session of ones, ai R recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Attorney pan woh —— gg og nd now . Justice McReynolds, 
1 ge were remainin: ch after they had passed the 
age of 7 8 — sy yond the time when they were capable of 
— oF Panart oe duties, and in consequence the adminis- 


tion o 

e had, 2180, . that the President be required, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint another 
Judge who shall preside over the affairs of the court and have pre- 
cedence over the older one in cases where the judge reached the age 
of 70 after serving 10 years and tor 

We had, also, the bp agi indorsement by Mr. Attorn General 
= kory of the views Mr. Attorney General McReynol on this 


A bill to carry out these recommendations was 8 8 
by the dadar Committee of the, Senate at * — last sessio Mr. 
Root, the senior Senator at that time from New York, 3 upon 
the subcommittee which reported the bill favorably, ‘and cordially 
su N — fe Ya air 
f Mr. Attorney General Gregory for 1915 recommends 
again. this 1 — ation in the following language : 
Judges of United States courts who have attained the age of 70 
and have served 10 years may retire upon full pay. In the past many 
judges have availed themselves of this privilege. Some, however, have 
remained upon the bench nny Sevens time when they were capable 
of adequately discharging th duties, and in consequence the adminis- 


tration of justice has suffered. The power of Congress to correct this 
8 is limited by the provision of * Constitution that judges 
shall hold their offices during behavi 

“I again renew the suggestion made asi my predecessor that Con- 
prone Dees pass an act providing that when any 3 of a Federal court 

w the Supreme Court fails to avail himself of the priy ilege of re- 
tiring now antes by law the President be authorized, with the advice 
te, to appoint another judge to preside over 
the affairs of the court and have precedence over the older one. This 
will insure at all times the presence of a indge Sa: sufiiclently active to dis- 
cases 8 and adequately the duties of the court. 

refore, three recommendations from the Department of 
Justice and from two different 3 General, one of whom is 
now | Spon the Supreme Court bench of the United States, recommend- 
legislation. These recommendations, of course, cover the opin- 
partment of Justice not only that the legislation is needed 

and is desirable, but that it is constitutional. 

The bill which the Judiciary Committee reports fayorably follows 
the recommendations of the Department of 75 ce, except that instead 
of requiring the President to appoint an additional | Judge when a Judge 
of the circuit or district court who has served 10 years reaches 

year's of age It ee W 222 to make such 1 
tif in his opinion the 
The bill as favorably 3 ts the President to. make the 
sp erag but does not require it. There may. be cases in which a 
of unusual vigor is capable of Pfam the work of his cir- 
iat or district without injury to his heal without injury to the 
service, even though he has reached ad p hem of our years,” which, 
we have been told, are“ three score years and ten. 

There are now seven positions upon the Stree court bench where 
judges have served more than 10 years and have Agape 70 years of 

There are also seven positions upon the rict court bench 
ere the same situation exists. 

beat ps a majority of these cases it x 4 obable that yi service would be 
improved pry the health of the judges saved by the immediate ap- 
pointment of the judges authori by this bill. 

Giving an extreme there is a circuit court judge now more 
than 80 years of who, I am informed, for more than four ears has 
been en paene to attend sessions of the 

no 


Sears. before he: ceased. to sit upon the ci 
not capable of 35 performing the full duties of office, 25 
he has failed to resign, and the work of the court has suffered 


tip, nce oe 8 
This bill 4 PE" ator relies the crcult and ig court bench 
from the p peat — f business by the lack & judge of sufficient 


youth to give it proper attention. It will —— the necessity for 
tions, and thus retain the services lure who have passed 
70 to the ‘extent they are able to do judicial work. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The hour of 2 o'clock has practically 
arrived. So I will not proceed with any remarks at this time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so near the hour of 2 that 
the Chair lays the unfinished business before the Senate, which 
is Senate bill 3331. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Norris Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Husting 4 Smith, S. C. 
Beckham James Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Page Sterlin, 
Catron Jones Phelan Pater: nd 
Clap) age & Poindexter Thomas 
Clarke Ark. La Follette Ransdell Tillman 
Cu ‘os Lee, Md. Saulsbury Vardaman 
du Pont McCumber Shafroth Wadsworth 
cLean Sheppard Walsh 

Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sherman Warren 
Gallinger Myers Shields Weeks 
Gronna Nelson Simmons Williams 


Mr. MYERS. I announce the absence from the Chamber, on 
apee business, of the Senator from Louisiana Dar. Brovs- 


ARD]. 

5 5 SMOOT. I desire to announce that the 8 Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. I will allow this notice to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Manrixn of New Jersey in 
the chair). Fifty-two Senators have responded to their names. 
There is a quorum present. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent to submit a favor- 
able report from the Committee on the Judiciary. I am directed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1424) incorporating the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, to report it favorably with certain minor amendments, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
A similar bill has passed the Senate on three former occasions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The Secretary read the bill; and there being no objection, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the name “ Wil- 
liam Dean Howells,” to strike out “New York” and insert 
“Maine”; in line 7, to insert a semicolon after“ New York”; 
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in line 8, to change the spelling of Sloan“ to “ Sloane”; and 
on page 2, line 18, to change the spelling of Macmonies” to 
** Macmonnies,” so as to make the bill read: : 


Be it enacted, ctc., That William Dean Howells, of Maine; Henry 
Adams, of the District of Columbia ; Theodore Roosevelt, of New York; 
John Singer Sargent, of Massachusetts; Daniel Chester French, of New 
York; John 1 of New York; James Ford Rhodes, of Massa- 
chusetts; Horatio William Parker, of Connecticut; William Milligan 
Sloane, of New 7 Robert Underwood Johnson, of New York; 
George Washington Cable, of Massachusetts; Andrew Dickson White, ot 
New York; Henry van Dyke, of New Jersey; William Crary Brownell, 
of New York; Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, of nip aro Woodrow Wil- 
son, of New Jersey; Arthur Twining Hadley, of Connecticut; Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of chusetts; Edwin Howland Blashfield, of New 
York; William Merritt Chase, of New York; Thomas Hastings, of New 
York; Hamilton Writ Mabie, of New Jersey; Brander Matthews, of 
New York; Thomas Nelson Page, of the District of Columbia; Elihu 
Vedder, of Massachusetts ; George Edward Woodbe: „of Massachusetts; 
Kenyon Cox, of New York; George Whitefield Chadwick, of Massachu- 
setts; Abbott Handerson Thayer, of New Hampshire; Henry Mills 
Alden, of New Jersey; ere de Forest Brush, of New Ham ; 
William Rutherford Mead, of New York; Bliss Perry, of Massachusetts ; 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, of Massachusetts: James Whitcomb Riley, ¿ 
Indiana ; Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York; Paul Wenaas Bartlett, 
of New York: Owen Wister, of Pennsylvania ; Herbert Adams, of New 

Hampshire; Augustus Thomas, of New York; Timothy Cole, of New 
York; Cass Gilbert, of New York; William Roscoe Thayer, of Massa- 
chusetts; Robert Grant, of Massachusetts; Frederick Macmonnies, of 
New York; Julian Alden Weir, of Connecticut; William Gillette, of 
Connecticut ; Paul Elmer More, of New Jersey; George Lockhart Rives, 
of New York ; and their successors, duly chosen, are hereby incorporated, 
constituted, and declared to be a body corporate of the District of Co- 
lumbla, by the name of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Spc. 2. That the purposes of this corporation are and shall be the 
furtherance of the interests of literature and the fine arts. 

Sec. 3. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall consist 
of not more than 50 regular members, and the said corporation hereby 
constituted shall have power to make by-laws and rules and regulations ; 
to fill all vacancies created by death, resignation, or otherwise; to pro- 
yide for the election of foreign, domestic, or honorary associate members, 
and the division of such members into c , and to do all other matters 
needful or usual in such institutions. 

Sec. 4. That the American Academy of Arts and Letters shall hold 
an annual meeting at such place in the United States as may be yor 4 
nated and shall make an annual report to the Congress, to be filed wi 
the Librarian of Co: 6 

Sec. 5. That the erican Academy of Arts and Letters be, and 
the same is hereby, authorized and empowered to receive bequests and 
donations of real or personal property and to hold the same in trust, 
and to invest and reinvest the same for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of literature and the fine arts. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Huus in the chair). The 
pending amendment is that offered by the Senator from Montana 
IMr. WALSH]. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the amendment may be read by the 
S 


ecretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. . 

The SECRETARY. The Senator from Montana [Mr, Wars: } 
proposes the following amendment, which is now pending: 

On 6, line 12, after the words “ Secretary of War,” to insert 
geal A e and the Secretary of the Interior,” so that if amended 

“(8) That such grantee in the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such dam or diversion structure and accessory works may, with 
the authority of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior, 
occupy and use, to the extent necessary for the project, any lands of 
the United States, including the public lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am unable to 
give my consent to the passage of this bill, I feel justified in 
giving my reasons for occupying that position regarding it. I 
shall not attempt to discuss the bill in extenso, because it has 
already been the subject of considerable debate, and because I 
had oceasion two years ago and more to consider a similar 
proposition and at considerable length. I refer to what was then 
known as the Connecticut River Dam bill, which was a bill de- 
signed to confer a similar right upon one corporation to that 
which is here designed as a general proposition, of which all 
corporations engaged in the business of generating power can 
avail themselves if desired. 
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I have been impressed with the title of the pending bill, not 
because it is unique, Mr. President, but because it is the ex- 
pression of what is the ostensible purpose only of this proposed 
legislation. The title is: 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of dams across na le waters,“ approved June 21, 1906, as ame 
by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement 
and development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

I am aware of the fact that the bill is properly entitled, and 
that the power which is sought to be exercised and delegated 
under it can be exercised and delegated in no other manner by 
the National Government than by the operation of what is 
properly known as the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

By a series of decisions, which have erystallized into a fixed 
principle of law and one that has been fixed for a great many 
years, the General Government has jurisdiction oyer all navi- 
gable streams for purposes of navigation, and, consequently, is 
responsible for the development of such streams, which, of 
course, includes the prevention of obstructions in them which 
may interfere with navigation, to the end that the main purposes 
of its jurisdiction can be made effective. 

But under that general power the General Government has 
advanced and extended its jurisdiction over the watercourses 
of the United States until it is extremely difficult to determine 
where, if at all, any limitation upon that power exists. 

During the past few years, and since the birth of that mighty 
movement which was developed by the discovery of processes 
of generating the electric current so that the same could be 
made commercially available, this power of delegating to others 
the right to construct power plants for the purposes of develop- 
ing such current also has taken to itself the absolute power of 
determining whether a stream called nayigable shall or shall 
not be obstructed by dams. 

The time was when the riparian owner might place an ob- 
struction.in a stream bordering upon his land, so long as it 
did not, in the opinion of the national authorities, interfere 
with navigation. He was permitted to construct what might or 
might not in time prove to be a nuisance from the standpoint 
of navigation, but he was at liberty to take his chances, if he so 
desired, upon that contingency. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuxarnns] a few days ago 
directed attention to some conditions in his State where dams 
were placed across streams not then supposed or assumed to be 
navigable for the purpose of providing for local requirements, 
the furnishing of power for a mill or to set in motion such other 
machinery as might be necessary for neighborhood uses, and 
those who constructed such dams as he referred to or their 
posterity have awakened to the fact that after congressional 
legislation upon the subject has taken place they are not at 
liberty to make such improvements as the condition of these 
obstructions imperatively require until and unless a great 
department of the Government is here invoked and permission 
for that purpose be obtained. 

I was very much impressed, Mr. President, with the condition 
to which the distinguished Senator referred, not only because 
it is not a local condition, by any means, but because it serves 
to emphasize the progress which has been made by the General 
Government in asserting, through the operation of the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, jurisdiction over practically all the 
watercourses of the United States. 

I presume that there is more than one cause for this condi- 
tion. The eagerness with which appropriations have been 
sought for the improvement of rivers and harbors, the pressing 
demands that have been made upon Senators and Representa- 
tives by their constituencies for appropriations of money to be 
spent within their midst in the improvement of rivers that may 
by some possibility become navigable, has had much, and perhaps 
everything, to do with this extension of governmental authority. 
But, however that may be, no man living can answer this 
question: Where is the line of demarcation in the United 
States between a navigable and a nonnavigable stream?” Upon 
which side of the line will this bill be confined if it becomes a 
law, and to what extent will it be excluded from the tributaries 
of streams which are concededly navigable? 

Some suggestion was made during previous discussions of 
the measure as to the necessity of a legal definition of a navi- 
gable stream, which should be inserted in the bill, if possible, 
that its terms might be clarified and its operation determined. 
I think that was a most excellent suggestion, and yet I very 
much question whether under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution we have that power. The judicial department has de- 
termined time and again in concrete instances this question of 
navigability, and other tribunals have as well carried the doc- 
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trine practically to any stream that is capable of floating a log 
for commercial purposes. 

In the Rio Grande case, reported in One hundred and seventy- 
fourth United States, the Supreme Court in its decision gave ex- 
pression to a view which has been the fruitful cause by some of 
the departments of the application of the doctrine to the head- 
waters of every stream that is assumed to be navigable in the 
country. 

So I am unable to convince myself, Mr. President, that if 
this bill becomes a law it will in its application be confined to 
those States and to those streams to which it is the undoubted 
purpose of the authors of the bill to confine it, and I greatly 
fear that it will be found as operative in all or in the great 
part of its conditions and provisos in the section of the United 
States where my home is located as in those other States nearer 
the seaboard whose territory embraces the mighty streams of 
the continent where abundant water power exists if it can be 
only utilized for the purposes of man. That, Mr. President, 
would of itself, in the absence of some clarifying conditions 
that are now not apparent in the bill, compel me to withhold my 
assent from its provisions. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the fact that the title to 
the bill refers only to its ostensible purpose, its real purpose 
being to confer upon citizens and upon corporations ‘the right to 
obstruct streams by proper dams constructed under the super- 
vision of the War Department for the purpose of generating 
power and to which the matter of navigation is only an incident. 

In other words, the bill proposes that the Government of the 
United States shall exercise its undoubted power to control 
navigation for the benefit and in the interest of great enter- 
prises which have no legal connection therewith. The Govern- 
ment says to the individual, “ I have the power to control navi- 
gation over this stream. I will therefore make an ostensible 
exercise of that power not for the primary purpose of improv- 
ing navigation—that is only an incident—but for the primary 
purpose of creating a force in the stream which I will permit you 
to utilize provided the contract requirements of the law are 
complied with.” 

I contend, Mr. President, that that is a perversion, and I say 
it with all respect of the great power of the Government to a 
purpose and to an end that the power does not justify and the 
use of which was never contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it any more so than the bills we pass 
authorizing a railroad company to build a bridge across a 
navigable river? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so, Mr. President. In the first place, 
the Goyernment grants permission to a railroad or other com- 
pany to throw a bridge across a stream under conditions which 
will not interfere with navigation. It is not the purpose of the 
Government to authorize by that act something which is de- 
signed for an entirely different purpose. 

If the Government of the United States entitles such bills as 
this An act * * * to provide for the improvement and de- 
velopment of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce“ 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall do so in just a moment. And if it 
also requires that the constructor of the bridge should enter 
into certain contracts with reference to the use of the bridge, 
paying to the Government a compensation for its use, and upon 
the theory that the bill was designed for the purposes of naviga- 
tion, there would be a faint analogy between the two, but I 
think, in the absence of those conditions, that there is no re- 
ee whatever. I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 

ornia. . 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, respecting the inquiry of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], in the case of a 
railroad company, the construction of a bridge has nothing to 
do with its use of the waters of the stream, while in this in- 
stance the obvious purpose is to gain control of the flow of the 
water for a purpose not within the jurisdiction of the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
has very aptly anticipated what I was about to say. There is 
also another distinction. The Government of the United States 
does not pretend, when it grants such a right, to do anything 


except that which it does. For example, a bill authorizing the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. to throw a bridge 
across the Mississippi from bank to bank is entitled a bill for 
that purpose; it comes directly to the point. If this bill were 
entitled as it ought to be—but it would be a title which per- 
haps, if adopted, would defeat its purpose and deprive us of 
Jurisdiction—“ an act to promote the development of water 
power in the navigable streams of the United States and to pro- 
vide for the leasing to others of the current created by the im- 
provement thereof,” it would be free from the defect which I 
am now discussing, but that is not its title. 

I deny that this Government has any authority to use any 
of its great sovereign attributes as a pretext for the accom- 
plishment of something which, without such use, it can not do. 
It might as well, and it would be equally consistent, use its 
power to levy taxes, iis power to declare war, its power to 
organize the forces of the United States as the means of ac- 
cerns something which is only incidentally connected 
W. E r 

Of course, I do not say, Mr. President, that the position 
which I have just announced with reference to this measure 
is one which the courts would hold to be untenable, since they 
doubtless look at the purpose of the bill as expressed in the 
title and those provisions which have incidental reference 
and which, of course, must be inserted—to the matter of navi- 
gation in determining the power of Congress to enact it; but 
nevertheless it is a patent fact that the purpose of this bill— 
the real purpose of it—is to authorize others to build certain 
improvements in navigable streams, to the end that the current 
in the river caused by the flow of the waters may be given a 
commercial value, and then selling or disposing of that com- 
mercial yalue upon terms to be enacted by Congress. 

Again, I say that if this bill in its practical operation could 
be confined to streams that are actually navigable, while I 
could not conscientiously vote for it, I certainly would not 
offer any serious opposition to it at this time, and particularly 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dunbar 
case, with which the Senate has been made familiar by previous 
discussion, and to which I will only refer. 

But, Mr. President, I have referred to the difficulty of de- 
termining at present what is and what is not a navigable 
stream. As a matter of fact, most of the provisions contained 
in this bill for the protection and promotion of navigation are 
simply words “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
We have navigable streams in this country, but only a few 
of them are navigated, and until there can be some correlation— 
which I think can only be brought about by governmental ac- 
tion—between our great systems of land transportation and 
our antiquated systems of water transportation, they never 
will be so used. We must spend, not only as much money as 
we have heretofore expended for these purposes, but we may 
multiply the expenditure fourfold; and yet navigation, in the 
sense of use for commercial purposes, will not be visibly in- 
creased, so long as the land and water transportation systems 
of the country are divorced. That is another reason why I 
say that this bill is ostensibly for one purpose but really for 
another purpose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. With reference to the suggestion made a 
moment ago by the Senator from Colorado, I desire to say that 
I was one of the persons who believed that it was possible to 
define the words “navigable waters” or “navigable streams.” 
I spent a good deal of time in the effort to put into language 
a definition which was really in my mind. I found it, however, 
impossible; but I desire to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that, while these terms may not be capable of definition 
or restriction, it is clear that this bill can be restricted to 
certain waters or streams; that is to say, it is not necessary 
for us to apply this bill to every stream over which Congress 
may have jurisdiction under its authority to regulate com- 
meree among the States; and I am going to suggest now to 
the Senator, so that he may consider it if he cares to do so at 
this time, an amendment that I intend to offer to the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I. of course, reserve the privilege of chang- 
ing this amendment before it is finally offered; but if I remain 
in my present mind, I intend to propose that after the words 
“navigable waters,” in line 2 of page 2, there be inserted the 
following: 


Other than streams, and such streams or parts of streams as are 
in their ordinary natural condition used in a substantial way for the 
transportation of persons or property in interstate or foreign com- 
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merce; or which, through improvement heretofore or hereafter, have 
been or shall be made usable in such commerce. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I shall personally wel- 
come any suggestion, and especially any suggestion from the 
Senator from Iowa, who has given great study to these matters, 
which will tend to distinctly limit—no matter what the limi- 
tations may be—but which will tend to distinctly limit the 
operation of this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Colorado will at 
once see that the I have used here will limit the 
application of this ‘bill and will exclude many streams which 
are now abstractly or theoretically navigable. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I think that is so; and because of the 
suggested amendment I will now refer to a clause of the bill 
that I intended to speak of later. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ought to say further, so 
that the Senator may have my full purpose in view, that I 
intend to provide by another amendment that with respect to 
all other streams which are within the jurisdiction of Congress 
under the Constitution, but which are not navigable in the 
sense that I have already described, permission shall be given 
to construct dams without any application to the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. THOMAS. Personally, I think it would be a good deal 
better to repeal the law, which now requires such permission 
wherever an obstruction is proposed to be placed in a stream 
until it appears that it does interfere with navigation ; but there 
is a section which I shall now read from the print of the three 
bills in parallel columns, which provides, and I will call this to 
the attention of the Senator from Iowa— 

(t) That such grantee in the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such dam or diversion structure and accessory works may, with 
the authority of the Secretary of War, yg ama use, to the extent 
3 for the project, any lands of the United States, including 
the 2 c lands; and any of the public lands may, on certification 
by ‘the Secretary of War t the same is uired for navigation upe 

ses, be withdrawn by the President for d purpose as provided in 

e act entitled “An act to authorize the President of the United States 
A oe withdrawal of public lands in certain cases, approved June 25, 

I presume that, with the possible exception of the Columbia 
and Colorado Rivers, there are no really navigable rivers in the 
United States where public lands exist that can be withdrawn 
under that provision, and, consequently, I think it would be well 
to consider in connection with the amendment the propriety of 
another amendment striking that provision out of the bill. It 
may be that my apprehension regarding it is not well-founded, 
but I intended before leaving the floor to emphasize the fact 
that this bill, because of this proviso, seemed to be of universal 
application, whether so intended or not, under the terms of 
which, upon a mere certificate of the Secretary of War, such 
public lands under the withdrawal act of 1910—the operation of 
which has wrought such havoc in the arid States of the Union— 
enn be brought into operation, and its privileges invoked in the 
practical operation of this measure should it become a law. 

But, Mr. President, there is to my mind another and more 
fundamental objection to this bill, one which lies at the founda- 
tion of this measure and of every similar measure, and that is 
the assumption by the Government of the United States of 
property and property rights in the waters themselves in the 
navigable streams of the country to be used in a commercial 
way and by the Government in a proprietary capacity through 
the operation of its sovereign power. 

It is only in recent years, Mr. President, that the proposition 
that the Government of the United States had any ownership 
or control whatever in the watercourses of the country, except 
for purposes of navigation, has ever been seridusly questioned. 
The entire gamut of State and Federal decisions, beginning 
away back in colonial days and running down to within the last 
quarter of a century, is, without exception, in recognition and 
enforcement of the doctrine that no such ownership or pro- 
prietorship exists. On the contrary, the waters of navigable 
and other streams, to the extent to which proprietorship may 
exist in running water and in the beds of the streams them- 
selves, have been vested either in the States or in the riparian 
proprietors. More recently, however, through legislation. 
through the expanding construction, if I may use the term, of 
its right and control over navigation, the Government of the 
United States now assumes that it can, through the exercise of 
its jurisdiction for a public purpose, acquire rights of private 
ownership in property which has long been recognized as 
existing elsewhere. A corollary of the proposition is that you 
can not recognize it without also recognizing the right of the 
Government, through its exercise of one of its sovereign powers, 
to confiscate the property of others, both of States and of 
individuals. Now, that is what this bill does. You may dis- 
guise it in any phraseology you may choose; you may say 
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nothing about it in your legislation, but so frame the legislation 
itself as to make it inevitable, and the result is the same. It 
is a dangerous and most sinister thing, Mr. President, to admit 
the existence of any such power in the Government of the United 
States, for, once admitted, it can not be confined to the thing 
which involves the admission. 

This bill contains some evidence of that, for certainly if the 
Government of the United States owned anything or assumes 
to own anything up to this time beyond such ownership as the 
control of navigation confers, I do not think it has been an- 
nounced ; but I find this expression in section 7 of the bill: 

And the plant and its appurtenances of the grantee, including real, 
personal, and genet she y, constituting the same and used for the 
generation and di: m of power, or for other shall be 
het to taxation under the laws of the State where situated as other 
similar property within the State, while owned by the grantee. 

In other words, this bill assumes to confer upon the States of 
the Union where these improvements are located the power to 
tax the structure erected. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In connection with what the Senator has 
said, I wish to make a suggestion to him in regard to that 
clause, in order that he may consider it in his remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
do 80. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The author of this bill and the committee 
in passing upon that particular clause—in fact, it was inserted 
at the present session; it was not in the bill presented at the 
last session or in the bill originally introduced in this body— 
did not include it in the bill for the purpose of vesting the 
States with power to tax property within their borders, but to 
exclude the idea that such property might be exempt from 
taxation, because the company might be considered a quasi- 
Federal agent in developing the navigation of the stream. 
The purpose of the clause was to make the question clear beyond 
doubt that the States did have the power. The committee never 
assumed that they did not; and it was only with a view to pre- 
venting an attempt being made to exempt from taxation water- 
power development campanies, because to some extent such 
companies might be considered Federal agencies, and therefore 
exempt from taxation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no doubt that the 
statement of the Senator having charge of the bill with regard 
to the origin of this clause is correct, but it is precisely through 
the insertion of such features into legislation that there is 
based the existence of all of these assumed powers, all of these 

powers, if I may use the expression. 

Now, I contend, Mr. President, with reference to this clause 
and, of course, the purpose was an apt one and a proper one— 
I contend that this clause has no business in this or in any 
other proposed legislation, unless it is necessary, and I can 
not reconcile its inclusion in the bill on any theory except that 
it is a permission on the part of the General Government to the 
States to tax something which, because of the Government's 
asserted right of ownership in the current of the stream and 
as an incident thereto, and as property created under the terms 
and conditions of this bill, the State might not otherwise have 
the right to use and concerning which its taxing power might 
not be exercised. 

Should this bill become a law, the next bill which is enacted 
will probably go a step further, or, perhaps, the construction 
given by the courts concerning it will take it many steps be- 
yond the purposes which were designed to be effected and ac- 
complished by inserting it in the bill, and it will be regarded 
as the concession of a right to the States, but for which that 
right could not be exercised. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
in my mind it is just as consistent and just as lawful for the 
Government of the United States to assume to exercise the 
power of taxation or its sovereign rights of exempting property 
from State taxation, as it is to assert ownership in the power 
to be generated by the increased flow of the current consequent 
upon the improvement of a stream. So that, however this bill 
may be amended, it is to my mind subject to this fundamental 
objection. 

Many of the great lawyers of this body have been called upon 
to examine and express their views with regard to it, and, with 
a few honorable exceptions, the overwhelming current of con- 
clusion is that the powers of the General Government over 
navigable streams are confined, and ought to be confined, to 
its control over the same for purposes of navigation. 

I do not understand, Mr. President, as was said by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] yesterday, that the courts have 
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gone any further in their recognition of this doctrine than to 
say that where the Government itself improves the navigability 
of a stream, a stream that is navigable in fact as well as in law, 
and in consequence of such improvement an increased flow is 
created, thereby generating a current that can be used for com- 
mercial purposes, it may exercise dominion over it as an inci- 
dent to the work which it itself has carried on and make such 
disposition of the surplus as it sees fit to make; and that is 
further, in my judgment, than they ought to go. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. I call the Senators’ attention to the clause of 
the bill commencing at line 1, page 2, and extending down to the 

word “permit,” in line 7. The bill first provides for the con- 
struction of dams for the improvement of navigation, which 
would very clearly be within the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment; but it also provides: 

Aud for water power or other purposes across, in, or along any of 
the navigable waters of the United States— 

That the Senator has very clearly covered in what he has said 
already, but I want to call attention to what follows— 
and such grantee and such permit shall at all times be subject to the 
provisions of this act and a subject to such conditions as the Secre- 
tary of War shall, in accordance with the provisions of this act, make a 
part of such permit. 

Does the Senator think that the Government of the United 
States has the right to control the use of water within a State 
by a permit issued by the Secretary of War? 

Mr. THOMAS, If it owns the water, I presume its control 
over it would be as absolute as that of an individual. 

Mr. WORKS. But does the Senator think it owns the water? 

Mr. THOMAS. Emphatically no; and I was going to add 
that, even under those circumstances, I think it is clothing a 
single individual with altogether too much power over great 
enterprises and over individuals and companies engaged in them; 
but I presume that the clause was inserted because it has ap- 
peared in bills of similar import in the past. 

Now, Mr. President, if it be true that the National Govern- 
ment has such ownership in the waters of navigable streams 
as would justify the enactment of a bill like this, it is equally 
true, in my mind, that it may, as any other owner can, refuse 
to do anything whatever with this valuable property, or it may 
determine to sell the same outright instead of leasing or con- 
tracting for the use of it, or it may establish works of its own 
for tlie generation of power; and it may, of course, make dispo- 
sition of it by entering either into competition with local pro- 
ducers or by monopolizing the market, or, Mr. President, it 
may even go further and create a market for it by establishing 
such structures and occupations as are necessary for its com- 
mercial consumption. In other words, I am unable to divorce 
the theory of ownership from any of the attributes of owner- 
ship, and, once asserted, every attribute belonging to it neces- 
sarily springs or may spring into operation at any time that 
the owner may determine. 

Mr, President, I have occupied more time than I intended in 
my discussion of that branch of the subject; but there are one 
or two other features of the bill to which I wish to refer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question if he will permit me, 

Mr. THOMAS. I am perfectly willing to yield for an inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In view of the interesting discussion that 
we have had from the Senator to-day relative to this matter, 
is it the opinion of the Senator that the Government can enter 
into any kind of arrangement, under any kind of law, by which 
the waters can be utilized for the purpose of generating power? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall have to ask the Senator whether his 
question is general, or confined to the waters of navigable 
streams? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The waters of navigable streams. 

Mr. THOMAS, I do not think so; and yet I say that with all 
due respect to some decisions of the Supreme Court which might 
convey a different conclusion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then is it the opinion of the Senator that 
any kind of a law could be constructed that would utilize the 
waters of navigable streams for the purpose of generating power? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, I think the State laws are ample for 
that purpose. They ought to be. If A, B, and C are the riparian 
owners of land along a stream capable of developing water 
power, whether navigable or nonnavigable—and, of course, if 
it is navigable it is subject to the general control of the Gov- 
ernment over the matter of navigation—they have the right so 
to utilize their property as to produce the best results. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, as I understand, the Senator as- 
serts that no law of this kind can be enforced by the Government 
of the United States, or is constitutional under the Constitution 
of the United States, for the purpose of utilizing the water 
powers of navigable streams under laws of the United States? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, I will not say that no 
such law can be enforced, because I think the tendency of the 
courts now is to uphold practically any power that Congress 
asserts to be within its jurisdiction; but I believe that such 
laws are based practically upon usurpation. I have expressed 
my apprehension that this bill, if enacted, will be applicable as 
well to nonnayigable as to navigable streams, and therefore it 
is of great interest to the States of the Rocky Mountain region. 
Tam very much afraid that my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Towa will find some difficulty in framing a proviso limit- 
ing its operation as he suggested here, although my hopes and 
my prayers are with him in his most commendable effort. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from the general 
discussion, I should like to have a clear idea about his view as 
to what ought to be done. I understand that he feels that 
this bill ought not to pass. The present law makes it criminal 
to put a dam in a navigable stream. Will the Senator tell us 
what he would do in the premises? 

Mr. THOMAS. If it were left to me, I would repeal that law. 

Mr. WALSH. So that anyone would have the liberty, as he 
saw fit and as he was authorized by the State, to put a dam 
across a navigable stream? 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely; just as they did, before the law 
was passed, for nearly 100 years after the formation of this 
Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Take the Keokuk Dam, for instance. The 
Senator would be willing, would he, to allow anybody to build 
a dam across the Mississippi River at Keokuk, as he would be 
authorized to do so by the State of Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, sir. There is a navigable stream; and 
it is not only navigable, but it is used for commercial purposes 
and for navigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I have not denied—at least, I think I 
have not denied—the controlling power of the Government over 
streams that are navigable, for purposes of navigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we are all assuming that this 
bill deals with those streams. The Senator was passing to 
another consideration. He was passing to the consideration of 
streams that are not in fact navigable, and probably never will 
be navigable, and that is why I address myself to him at this 
time. I should like to ask the Senator to confine his attention 
now to the streams that are navigated. If we can confine the 
bill to those streams, will the Senator then say that it ought 
not to pass? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; emphatically, that it ought not to pass. 
I say that it ought not to pass because it is based upon an asser- 
tion or a claim that is fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator, then, kindly give us, briefly, 
his ideas as to what kind of provisions ought to be in a bill that 
will let us dam that kind of a stream? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana is 
one of the ablest lawyers in the United States, and, in my 
humble judgment, the ablest lawyer in this body. He is fa- 
miliar with the whole line of legislation upon this subject, from 
the inception of the Government to the present time. We have 
had laws, and some of them are still upon the statute books, 
dealing with that subject, passed by the Congress in the exer- 
cise of its undoubted right of legislation with regard to naviga- 
ble streams. I should be perfectly content to go back to that 
legislation. The difficulty is, however, that under the modern 
legal acceptation of the term “navigable stream” I do not be- 
lieve the Senator, with all of his ability, can so legislate as to 
confine a measure like this to the streams to which he is refer- 
ring. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to say, if the 
Senator will permit me, that I feel, as he does and as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa does, that there should be something in this bill 
which will limit the scope of its action; and beyond that area 
I am agreed with the Senator from Colorado that we should 
leave the thing as the law was before 1890, giving everybody 
the right, as the State law authorized, to dam the streams; and 
the Senator will find me helpful in any way I can be in bringing 
about that result. But, Mr. President, we have now introduced 
an amendment to this bill by which we cut off those unnavi- 
gated and, as a matter of fact, unnavigable streams from those 
that are navigated and from those over which the right of navi- 
gation will probably be extended in the very near future. The 
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question I put to the Senator is whether he would now, taking 
those portions of the stream—the lower portions of the stream, 
the navigated portions of the stream—allow those to be dammed 
ad libitum, or would he pass some law of Congress to allow it? 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the Senator’s view as to what should 
be the governing features of a bill of that kind? 

Mr. THOMAS. The governing features of a bill of that kind 
should be the governing features of the statutes controlling the 
subject up to 1890. as I remember. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that that law gave you the right to construct 
dams ad libitum until Congress came along and directed you to 
tear them out. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course; but I do not think the Senator 
can find a recorded instance of the exercise on the part of the 
States of the right under the laws of the States of building a dam 
in a stream that is actually navigable, that is interfered with or 
obstructed. I do not think so. I am very glad to know that the 
Senator and I are agreed with reference to a part of the propo- 
sition, but I am afraid we are so hopelessly divided as to the rest 
of it that we will not find many points in common from this on. 

Mr. President, the tributaries of streams that are concededly 
navigable ramify every part of the United States, and particu- 
larly the mountain regions. There are no navigable streams in 
my State, although I have been importuned once or twice to seek 
appropriations for the purpose of improving them under the 
river and harbor bill. The great rivers are born in the snows 
of the mountains, and they are small and turbulent, and the idea 
of navigability as connected with them is practically absurd; 
yet I am here to say that under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and the legislation of Congress thereunder the War 
Department assumes jurisdiction over all these streams, whether 
navigable or not, and exercises the right of determining and 
passing upon the application of a citizen of my State who may 
desire to divert the waters of a small tributary of a navigable 
stream for purposes of agriculture. That is based upon the 
theory that the power necessarily must extend to the tributaries 
of navigable streams, lest they be so diverted as to decrease the 
flow of waters and thus injure navigation. 

The then Senator from Ohio, Me. Burton, last February, went 
so far as to concede the extent to which the doctrine could be 
earried when questioned upon the subject by the Senator from 
Towa, who asked him whether this jurisdiction might not be 
logically carried to the ordinary surface waters or run-off from 
storms that sweep over the country at intervals, and whether, if 
some honest cottager saw fit to gather a lot of rain water in his 
cistern for domestic use, that might come within the jurisdiction 
of the War Department as tending to injure or interfere with 
the surface flow or the flow of navigable streams; and be con- 
ceded that that might be the case. It occurred to me that he 
might go further, and ask whether the jurisdiction did not and 
must not extend over the clouds in the heavens, and the dews of 
the morning upon the surface of the earth, and the fogs that 
float shoreward from the seas, and the melting snows, as a 
Senator suggests, from the snow-clad summits of the mountains. 
In other words, this jurisdiction, if it is properly asserted, can 
be carried even to the apparently absurd extent to which I have 
adverted. 

In the State which I in part represent here we have had 
cogent instances of the exercise of this authority, and extreme 
difficulty, in consequence, in one or two cases—I say “ diffi- 
culty ” because of the complications that necessarily attend the 
shifting of an application from one department to another 
here in Washington—in securing the recognition and approval 
of the right to divert a few inches of water for the purpose 
of cultivating the ground. That being the case, we are naturally 
a little bit apprehensive about any bill that is designed to ex- 
tend the control of the Government over so-called navigable 
streams. In the present contemplation of the law every running 
stream is navigable, in that it must be ultimately a tributary 
to some stream that is capable of navigation, and consequently 
interference with it may affect the waters of the navigable 
stream many miles below. So I am apprehensive that if John 
Smith or John Brown, in the State of New Mexico or Colorado 
or Arizona, shall determine to divert upon his own land the 
waters of a stream in which a toy boat could not make any 
progress, he will be halted and haled down here to Washing- 
ton and brought before the Secretary of War, who will very 
solemnly look into the subject, and determine whether and 
upon what terms the great Government of the United States 
will permit this citizen to exercise that power. 

Mr. President, I admit that that sounds extreme, but “a 
burnt child dreads the fire,” and some of the children of men 
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in these remote regions have been burnt a number of times, 
if I may use that metaphor in connection with the discussion 
of a water problem. So we are charged here with the duty— 
not implied, but expressed by the legislature of our State and 
by the people of the State—to see to it that these rights which 
are so essential, more essential in that country than in any 
other, to existence and to civilization, shall be safeguarded as 
far as possible. 

Of course, I am aware of the fact that a water-power bill 
has been reported here having reference to the arid States. I 
do not intend to discuss that measure at present, beyond saying 
that when it comes to those streams the Government absolutely 
reverses its policy. Here it proceeds by virtue of its right as a 
sovereign and asserts a proprietary interest in water. There it 
proceeds by virtue of its rights as a proprietor of the land, and 
asserts its sovereign control over the situation whereby the 
waters of the State are virtually taken from it and turned over 
to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. We will discuss 
that bill when it comes up for discussion. To my mind, it is 
far more dangerous and sinister in its possible operation in the 
arid States of the Union than this would be if, after its enact- 
ment, it should be held applicable to that section of the country. 
I feel, therefore, that it demands the most careful and elaborate 
consideration before it shall be enacted into law by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy with the sincere efforts 
and purposes of men like my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Montana, who differs so widely and so absolutely from me upon 
a question so vital to the interests of his own State and of my 
State. I wish I could agree with him, because I know he is 
absolutely convinced that the enactment of some such measure 
is as essential to the material welfare of our country as the 
enactment of any bill pending in this body. But I would rather 
wait, if I must, and get what the people of my Commonwealth 
are entitled to, than to recognize an existing condition which, 
if crystallized into law, will very seriously injure, if not under- 
mine, the great principle of local self-government in the great 
Rocky Mountain States of the Union. 

I am in sympathy, also, with the purpose of this bill. It is 
not only designed to supply a greatly needed want, an element 
the use of which has become absolutely necessary to our modern 
civilization, but it is also designed to modify, if not to destroy, 
the present monopolistic conditions which exist in the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric current. I am free to say that much, as I 
object to the underlying principle of this bill; if I thought for a 
moment that it could accomplish that purpose I at least would 
not vote against it; but I predict, although I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, that should this bill become 
effective, instead of diminishing it will increase the power of the 
so-called water-power monopoly. I say that for a number of 
reasons—I may be mistaken with reference to their existence or 
their application—which convince me, at least, that this is a 
fact. 

In the first place, the generation of electric current, so needed 
and so universally applied, is a business in which competition 
is impossible. That has been recognized with reference to the 
telephone. Only a few years ago there were multitudes of inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the country; and they received, 
as they should have received, the encouragement and patronage 
of the people as against the wider and more extensive concern 
whose exactions caused these independent companies to spring 
into existence. But where are they now? ‘They have yielded 
to an inevitable law of commercial gravitation, and have long 
since been merged into the larger concern and become a part 
of it. . 

There is not a State in the Union of which I have any knowl- 
edge in which monopolistic conditions in the generation of hydro- 
electric current do not exist at the present time. Why, we had 
a little controversy over the printing of a report upon the sub- 
ject, which you, Mr. President [Mr. FLETCHER in the chair], 
had the honor to present here, and the printing of which was 
finally ordered, its purpose being to demonstrate both to the 
mind and to the eye by appropriate diagrams the existence of 
this enormous monopolistic condition—a demonstration which 
is just about as necessary as would be a demonstration to prove 
that two and two make four. It is here; it has been here; it 
is going to stay here; and every additional water-power plant 
will sooner or later, legislation to the contrary notwithstanding, 
take its place within the fold. It is inevitable. 

Why, Mr. President, take the investment bankers of the 
United States, who finance all these great concerns. They have 
been recently organized. They are to-day as thoroughly organ- 
ized as an oath-bound secret society. Any great enterprise 
which requires financing must preceed through the agency of 
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some one or more of their members, and we must remember 
that their members are those who financed the existing institu- 
tions. Do you tell me that they are going to create or permit 
competition as against institutions which they have already 
financed and with whose success their own success is bound up? 
There may be occasional instances of the financing of such 
structures outside, but the exceptions prove the rule. 

Of course, I admit that the amount of current now generated 
in many parts of the country is insufficient for the public need. 
There can be no question about that, and to that extent the bill 
may prove highly beneficial. But the purpose of it, and for 
which I understand it is being bitterly opposed by some of the 
most distinguished antimonopolists in the country, will, I fear, 
fail of ultimate accomplishment. 

I hear some one say: “ What are you going to do about it?” 
Well, Mr. President, I have had the conviction for 10 years, 
and that conviction is growing with every day of my life, that 
the one thing to do is to recognize the existence of this monop- 
oly and let the States, in their respective jurisdictions, take it 
over. If they are not big enough to control it, let the Govern- 
ment of the United States do it, I believe that when a monopoly 
exists and can not be overcome it should be made a public and 
not a private monopoly. That, to my mind, is the only solution 
of the problem, and that it is coming I make no doubt. But 
now, when the public mind is diverted from these great domes- 
tic questions and the imagination pictures hostile fleets crossing 
the stormy seas and landing thousands upon thousands of men 
on our defenseless shores, we have not any time to consider 
great matters of internal concern, matters which were living 
issues in 1912, and but for these unfortunate conditions would 
be living issues, and ought to be living issues, to-day. They are 
sidetracked, and we can do nothing with them so long as we are 
in our present state of national hysteria; but when that subsides 
and we become again a reasonable people I hope we shall find 
that these interests have not taken advantage of us in the 
meantime, $ 

We used to have a celebrated preacher in the city in which 
I live, the Rev. Myron Reed, who once said that when the whole 
family goes to the circus. the opportunity of the porch climber 
is at hand. We have all gone to war mentally. Now is the 
time for the gentlemen who thrive both upon monopolies ex- 
isting and monopolies to be created to get in their deadly work. 
I think we will awake some fine morning after this cruel war 
is over to find that the hen’s nest has been pilfered while we 
have been talking about preparedness. I hope one result will 
be that it will hasten the day when the people in their organ- 
ized capacity will take ‘charge and control of these great 
monopolistic institutions and devote them to the welfare of the 
common people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, to every conclusion of the law 
stated by the Senator on the subject of the development of 
water power and the ownership of waters and the banks of 
rivers and the limits upon the jurisdiction of Congress over 
navigable waters I agree. His propositions are, in my opinion, 
absolutely sound, and I have so said in this discussion. The 
trouble with the Senator, if I may be allowed to say so, and I 
do it most respectfully, is that the propositions he has so ably 
discussed here have no application to the bill. Its provisions 
have been carefully drawn to avoid all violations of the rights 
of riparian proprietors and of the States, and at the same time 
to recognize the authority of Congress over navigable streams. 

It was the opinion of the author of this bill and of the com- 
mittee that considered it that the Federal Government has no 
proprietary interest in navigable waters. Its sole power under 
the commerce clause is that to regulate transportation in them, 
to prevent the right of way which the public has in such streams 
from being obstructed, and to improve it when it is necessary 
to do so. This power is fully recognized and, we believe, safe- 
guarded in the preparation of this bill. 

What is the present Iaw on the subject? Previous to 1890 the 
only consent that was ever asked by a riparian proprietor who 
desired to improve a stream for the development of water power 
was that of the State wherein the stream was located. There is 
to some extent a concurrent jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State government over navigable waters, but 
at all times the power of Congress is paramount and the States 
must yield to that whenever it is exerted. 

Previous to 1890 there was no limitation on the rights of 
riparian proprietors. There was, of course, no common law 
which governed such matters, and they could only be controlled 
by Congress through statutes applicable to the subject. 

The act of 1890 to some extent limited the rights of riparian 
proprietors and required the consent of Congress and the Seere- 


tary of War in certain cases, The present law on the subject 
was enacted in 1899. Section 9 of that act is in these words: 

That it shall not be lawful to construct or commence the construction 
of any bridge, dam, dike, or causeway over or in any port, roadstead, 
haven, harbor, canal, navigable river, or other navigable water of the 
United States until the consent of Congress to the building of such 
structures shall have been obtained and until the plans for the same 
shall have been submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and by the Secretary of War: Provided, That such structures may be 
built under authority of the legislature of a State across rivers and 
other waterways the navigable portions of which He wholly within the 
limits of a single State, 9 ed the location and plans thereof are 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and by the Secre- 
tary of War before construction is commenced, 

Section 10 of the same act is in these words: 


The creation of pwd obstruction, not affirmatively authorized b 
ess, to the navigable capacity of any of the waters of the 
tates is hereby prohibit: 

The violation of this statute is made a high misdemeanor 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. The riparian proprietor 
of any navigable stream to-day is subject to fine and imprison- 
ment whenever he erects any structure upon his own property 
for any purpose whatever unless he first obtains the consent of 
Congress, although it may not in any way obstruct the navigable 
channel of the river or interfere in any way with its naviga- 
bility. 

I agree that that is a very drastic statute but Congress has 
absolute control over such matters. The law is upon the book 
and we have to submit to it until it is repealed or amended, 
which is the purpose of the present bill. ' 

I will read from the opinion of Mr. Justice Lurton in the case 
of the United States against Chandler-Dunbar Co.: 
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In a subsequent part of the opinion the same eminent judge 
said: 

1 Congress over the navigable streams 
of Ro racer er pape ire to whether a Pic Seas so in or over 
such a river is or is not an obstacle and a hindrance to navigation is 
conclusive. Such judgment and determination Is the exercise of legis- 
lative power in respect of a subject wholly within its control. 

Mr. President, that is only a restatement of what has many 
times before been decided by the Supreme Court in regard to 
the power of Congress over such streams. Previous to the act 
of 1899 the riparian proprietor had a right to erect a structure, 
and if it was an obstruction to navigation Congress had a right 
to have it removed, but now the law requires him first to demon- 
strate to Congress that it is not an obstruction and get a permit 
before he can build it. 

In 1906 an act was passed allowing dams to be constructed 
under certain conditions, but that conditions were so harsh 
and prohibitory that Congress was of the opinion it ought to be 
repealed, and it was repealed by implication, by an act approved 
June 23, 1910. That act was more drastic and prohibitory than 
the former one and absolutely precluded further improvement in 
navigable rivers for water-power development. This is now con- 
ceded by everyone, by the Secretary of the Interior, by the 
Secretary of War, and perhaps everyone who has studied the 
question. 

This bill, by its caption, provides. for the amendment of the 
acts of 1906 and 1910, which were passed expressly for the pur- 
pose of allowing dams to be built to develop water power. The 
caption is as follows: 

To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1 as amended by 
the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for improvement 
and development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce. í 

It is not misleading, but sets forth both subjects of the 
legislation—improvement of navigation and development of 
water power in navigable rivers. 

The interest of the General Government in navigation and 
that of the riparian proprietor are equally protected by the 
provisions of the bill. They provide for the improvement of 
navigation in the streams and, at the same time, for utilizing 
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the water power which is developed by such improvements. 
It is fortunate that the two interests are consistent and can be 
carried along together without prejudice to either one. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Where does the Senator find a justi- 
fication under his idea of the law and mine for making any 
charge by reason of the use of the waters which confessedly 
belong to the States? When as a part of the navigation the 
Federal Government does what it ought to do in furtherance of 
navigation, it loses in my contemplation all possible right to 
everything else except the navigation. Haw does the Senator 
justify it, even if the Government builds a dam and the power 
can be generated without cost to the Government, that the 
State should not have the right to tax and the State should 
not have the right to enjoy the property which it unquestion- 
ably owns? In other words, where does the Senator find a 
justification for a Federal toll on State property? 

Mr. SHIELDS. This bill contains no provision for any 
charge for the use of water unless it is the requirement that 
the grantee in erecting his dam shall build therein a lock and 
all other facilities for navigation required in such streams, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers. That is a very necessary and proper provision of 
the Government—no improvement should be made that will ob- 
struct navigation. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will get to the Senator’s question in a 
moment. If the Government is not able at this time to im- 
prove these rivers and private capital is willing to do it and 
at the same time protect the interests of the public in the dam 
it builds by providing all the facilities for navigation that are 
required, I can see no reasonable objection to it nor do I see in 
that any yielding of either the sovereign rights of the States 
or the rights of the individual proprietors. 

In the provisions of the bill providing for the construction of 
dams with private capital there is no provision for the payment 
of any tolls, rate, or charges whatever to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Under the tenth section, answering the Senator's question 
fully, it is provided that where the United States has con- 
structed a dam whereby water power is created in excess of the 
necessities of the Government in operating the dam and other 
facilities for navigation it may sell or lease that power. 
Whether the Government has that power is no longer an open 
question. It was the direct question involved in the case of the 
United State against Dunbar-Chandler Co., reported in Two 
hundred and twenty-ninth United States, from which I just 
read. The statute there provided for the condemnation of the 
bed and banks of the river for navigation purposes; not for 
the mere easement in them, but for the fee in the property. A 
subsequent section provided that the United States might lease 
or sell surplus water. That provision was attacked upon the 
ground stated by the Senator. Mr. Justice Lurton, speaking 
for the court, held that the Government might dispose of its 
surplus power, and evidently, while he does not say so, because 
the Government built the dam with its money, upon its own 
property, and was to all intents and purposes a riparian pro- 
prietor and had the right to dispose of its property as an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Justice Lurton emphasizes that the statute authorized 
the condemnation of the property and acquisition of the abso- 
lute fee in it primarily for navigation purposes, and that the 
authority to sell the water power created was only incidental. 
It is similar, as was illustrated here by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] yesterday, to the Federal Government dis- 
posing of out-of-date guns and other military stores or to any 
increase or increment of public property. It may dispose of 
the timber upon its public lands, although it may not deal in 
timber. But, after all, the basis of that decision is that the 
United States owns the property by condemnation of the rights 
of the riparian owner, and therefore that case really is not 
in conflict with the general principle that has been asserted 
here on the floor again and again, and last repeated by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, that the United States has no proprietary 
interest in the waters of navigable streams and no right to sell 
them. I do not believe that the United States has any right 
to build a dam or construct a power plant for the sale of power. 
It has no right to engage in commerce in that way. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. For information 1 should like to 
ask the Senator whether any governmental toll or impost or 
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duty or obligation is laid on any of the waters of a State in this 
bill, except in the cases which he differentiates in the decision 
of Judge Lurton from which he has just quoted. 

Mr. SHIELDS. None whatever. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In all cases, except where the Gov- 
ernment itself owns the bank and property and itself builds 
the dam, is any charge by the Federal Government allowed 
under this bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no charge whatever except where 
the Goyernment is the riparian proprietor. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If we could have gone further 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to say to the Senator perhaps he was 
out of the Chamber at the time when the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WaAtsH] offered an amendment in order to impose a 
charge and the Senate rejected it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I remember it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. As a matter of course, if such a charge was 
in the bill, there would have been no effort to amend it so as to 
impose it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If I had been here I would have 
voted against that amendment. I should like the bill better 
and it would get much heartier support from me if even in 
cases where the Government erected a dam for navigation pur- 
poses the Government would be satisfied to leave the power to 
be developed subject to the taxation and control of the State 
rather than of the Federal Government. I apprehend this is 
not the furthest step the Government will take when it com- 
mences the imposition of taxes. s 

Mr. SHIELDS. That question seems to be precluded by the 
Chandler-Dunbar Co. case, as it is there settled that the Govern- 
ment has the right to sell the excess of power in an improve- 
ment created for navigation purposes, and therefore this bill 
provided for sales and leases in such cases. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Has the Senator the Dunbar case 
before him? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; I will hand it to the Senator. 

A careful examination of the provisions of the bill will show 
that save under section 10, which we have just been discussing, 
applying solely to dams constructed by the United States and 
where it has a property interest, no Federal officer is given any 
authority and the United States is given no interest whatever 
in the improvement except for the purposes of navigation. The 
locks are required to be built in order to furnish the necessary 
navigation facilities in every structure where it is deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War is 
given à general supervision over the locks and dams in order 
that he may see that they do not obstruct navigation, but there 
is no further control by him or the United States. So there is 
in the bill absolutely not a single provision that conflicts with 
the views of the law expressed by the Senator from Colorado, 


I do not agree with the Senator from Colorado in his defini- ` 


tion of “navigable streams.” I wish to read from the case of 
the United States versus Rio Grande Irrigation Co., in One hun- 
dred and seyenty-second United States, upon that subject: 

The mere fact that logs, poles, and rafts are floated down a stream 
occasionally and in times o high water does not make it a navigable 
river. It was said in The Montello (20 Wall., 430, 439) “that those 
rivers must be regarded as public navigable rivers in law which are 
navigable in fact. And they are navigable in fact when they are used, 
or are susceptible of being used, in their ordinary condition as high- 
ways for commerce, over which trade and travel are or may be con- 
ducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on water.” 


And again (p. 442): 

It is not, however, as Chief Justice Shaw said, in 21 Pickering, 344, 
every small creek in which a fishing skiff or gunning canoe can be made 
to float at high water which is deemed navigable, but in order to give it 
the character of a navigable stream it must be gencrally and commonly 
uscful to some purpose of trade or agriculture. 

The bill is only intended to apply to navigable waters, and it 
is expressed upon its face. The definition of “navigable 
waters” that I have read is about as clear n one as I know of 
ju the books, and covers the rivers that this bill is intended to 
apply. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CATRON. The Senator states that his bill provides for 
navigable waters. Is there any difference between navigable 
waters and navigable streams, in the Senator's judgment; and 
how much of the stream may be navigable? For instance, take 
the Rio Grande, which rans through Colorado, New Mexico, and 
along the border of Texas about 1,900 miles, which is navigable 
for only about 50 miles for very light draft vessels from its 
mouth up—how about the remainder of that river? Would it 
be subject to the provisions of the Senator's bill? 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Whether or not a river is navigable is, as 

stated in other parts of the opinion which I have read, largely 
a question of fact. Of course I could give no opinion upon the 
navigable character of any river unless I fully understood all 
the facts in relation to it; but there is no difference between 
“navigable waters“ and “ navigable streams,” except the term 
“navigable waters,” of course, includes bays and estuaries of 
the sea. The terms, however, have been used interchangeably 
in this discussion. In speaking of “ navigable waters,” of course 
I mean navigable rivers, There is no water power in gulfs and 
bays. : 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I think the question of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] went concretely 
to this kind of a proposition: The Rio Grande River, as it is 
termed, rises, as the Senator says, in Colorado, probably flows 
250 or 300 miles through that State, and then probably 

Mr. CATRON. It runs 500 miles in New Mexico. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It runs 500 miles in New Mexico, and 
then on the border between Mexico and the United States prob- 
ably six or seven hundred miles. 

Mr. CATRON, Nearly 1,000 miles. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the total the river is 1,900 miles long, 
as the Senator from New Jersey says. The Senator wanted to 
know whether under this bill, when there are only 50 miles 
of navigable water, it would come within the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of War to determine whether or not a power 
plant could be erected, say, in the State of New Mexico, which 
is 500 or 600 miles from the navigable portion of that stream. 
In other words, if a person were to apply for permission to erect 
a dam in the State of New Mexico, 600 or 700 miles from the 
point where this stream becomes navigable, the question which, 
it seems to me, would be asked is whether or not the Secretary 
of War under this bill would have any jurisdiction or power 
whatever to pass upon either the plans or with relation to the 
construction of that improvement. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will have to say again that would depend 
on whether or not it was a navigable stream in fact. If it is, 
it would come within the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War; 
but if not, it would not come within his jurisdiction under 
this bill. 

Mr. CATRON. What I want to get at is whether that river 
is considered navigable 700 or 800 miles above the point where 
anything can be carried over it in a barge or anything else. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In my opinion upon those facts it is not a 
navigable river. What the Secretary of War might say, of 
course, I can not foretell, but under the authority which I have 
just read, that would not be a navigable stream. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Tennessee refer to the 
Dunbar case? 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; I refer to the case of the United States 
against the Rio Grande Irrigation Co. 

Mr. CATRON, That was a New Mexico case. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, we are in the same situa- 
tion in relation to the Arkansas River, to which I will call the 
attention of the Senator from Colorado. The Arkansas River 
has been held to be navigable throughout Kansas, yet in many 
parts of the river there never has been even a rowboat on it. 
I should like to know whether the bill which is being supported 
by the Senator from Tennessee would apply to a stream of that 
character? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I would hardly undertake to 
determine, without a very great deal more information as to the 
nature of these rivers, whether they are navigable or not; but 
one thing is suggested to me by the question of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. I think that the Arkansas 
River was involved in the case of Arkansas against Kansas; 
and it was very much such a river as has been described by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. It was conceded by 
the Government that it was not navigable, and the Government 
only intervened there asserting the right to use the water there 
for irrigation purposes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The courts have held, though, that the 
river was navigable. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
will pardon me, I do not think that the Government expressly 
conceded that the river was nonnavigable. It did not at- 
tempt to intervene upon that ground, but upon the ground that 
it was the owner of public lands which this stream and its 
tributaries traversed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. My recollection is that the opinion contains 
the statement that there was an express concession that it was 
not a navigable river. Therefore that point was conceded, and 
it was excluded. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Tennessee may be right. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that, while I do not know what the War Department would 
hold on the question, I do know that if it were a case in which 
the of the Interior had to decide, there would be no 
question that he would hold that the Government had absolute 
authority over the stream. Why, Mr. President, the Secretary 
of the Interior has held that a little stream in the State of 
Utah that happens to run into the Colorado River, I can not 
tell how many miles away—and, by the way, for eight months 
in the year the stream is as dry as is this floor—is absolutely 
controlled by him because of the fact that there are a few 
drops of water in it during a few months in the year that go 
ultimately, perhaps, into the Colorado River. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And no boat has sailed on the Colo- 
rado River for the last four or five years. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a boat in the Colorado River, into 
which this little stream empties, for I do not know how many 
hundreds of miles. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I have not examined the ques- 
tion fully, but I do not believe that the judgment or determina- 
tion of the Secretary of War or of the Secretary of the Interior, 
where they have jurisdiction of such matters, would be conclu- 
sive, and I believe that the property owners would have ample 
protection in the courts. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield to the Senator ina moment. If I 
were called upon to determine the question, I would not agree 
to what it has been stated the Secretary of the Interior might 
hold, and I know of no court that has ever sustained such a 
proposition as that. I would fully concur with the language of 
the case from which I have read that— 

egard lie le rivers in law which 
r 18 1 See rane — e in fact 9 are 
or are suceptible of being used in their ordinary condition as high- 


ways for commerce, over which trade and travel are or may be con- 


ducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on water. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
want to call his attention to the decision in the Rio Grande case, 
where the court asserts that it has such jurisdiction or authority 
over the tributaries of navigable streams as will enable them to 
see to it that the waters are not used so as to diminish or other- 
wise interfere with the waters of the navigable part of the 
stream or to injure its uses for purposes of navigation. It is 
upon that statement in that case that the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department, to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor] has referred, is founded. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware of that 
holding; in fact, I was reading from the Rio Grande case, and 
am familiar with the result of that decision; but that does not 
affect the definition of a “navigable stream.” It has been in- 
sisted by the Secretary of War that, under the commerce clause, 
Congress has jurisdiction to provide for reforesting the moun- 
tains in order to supply waters to streams and make them navi- 
gable; but no one would say the mountains were navigable. 
The provisions of this bill relate to navigable streams and not 
to feeders of navigable streams, and the decision in the Rio 
Grande case upon that question has no application to this bill. 

Mr. CATRON. That decision proceeded on the theory that 
the waters which were navigable were subject to the provisions 
of the law in controversy. The pending bill does not say any- 
thing about the difference between the waters which can not 
be navigated in the same stream and those which can be navi- 
gated. Does not the Senator think that there ought to be a 
provision in this bill defining the portion of the stream that is 
navigable? If the entire stream from its head to its mouth is 
to be considered navigable under the bill and not subject to be 
interfered with, possibly it would prevent the diversion of 
water for an irrigation ditch or for some other purpose, which 
might slightly interfere with navigation below. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to a definition of what 
is a navigable stream, but I would not agree to an amendment 
to this bill which would apply only to waters that are navigable 
for commerce. The act of 1899 prohibits the erection of struc- 
tures in all navigable streams, and we know that applies to 
some streams that re not open to continuous commerce. We 
want this act to apply to every stream that is covered by the 
present restrictions of the law and to open them all for im- 
provement. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield in a moment. Anis is a ques- 
tion of fact that is applicable to every stream, and I think we 
shall find very great difficulty in providing a Gefinition; in the 
end, the question of navigability or nonnayigability will have 
to be left to the courts, and that question will come up under 
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the umendment that has already been offered by the Senator 
from Towa [Mr. Comans]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, the inquiry I wish to ad- 
dress to the Senator is this: Where a State court, for instance, 
has held that a river is navigable, as the highest court in Kan- 
sas has held that the Arkansas River is navigable—although it 
is impossible in many places even to use a rowboat on it, 
and it never has been at any time used for commerce anywhere 
in the State—would this bill apply to a stream of that char- 
acter? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I could not say; I do not know what the 
statutes of Kansas are upon the subject. There are some 
States that provide that any creek that will float logs down it 
shall be considered a public highway and navigable; but whether 
they are navigable in the sense of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution is an entirely different question. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is the sense in which the court 
in Kansas has held the Arkansas River navigable, and there is 
no special statute on the subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator another question; and that is, whether the bill gives 
any jurisdiction to the War Department concerning the flow 
of the water above where a dam is to be erected? In other 
words, does it relate solely and purely to the dam in its con- 
struction and the power that may be generated there, or is 
there contained in the bill any reference to the extension of 
jurisdiction over the tributaries of a stream which may add to 
the supply of water for the purpose of generating electricity in 
the main stream? : 

Mr. SHIELDS. The only provision which in any way relates 
to that subject is the one to be found in section 3, I think, 
which requires the company to pay for the benefit of any head- 
water improvement by the United States, so far as that improve- 
ment increases the flow of water over its dam, or, in other 
words. so far as the company gets a direct benefit from the im- 
provement. There is no provision that the United States may 
make headwater improvements, but simply a provision making 
the development company subject to a contribution for such im- 
provements: I believe pretty much all the legislation on the 
subject has contained such a provision, special acts as well as 
the provisions of general dam laws. That is the only provision, 
I think, that relates in anyway to the Senator's inquiry, except 
that the Secretary of War is given the power to make certain 
rules affecting navigation in pools created by dams. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator that, of course, 
the State of Colorado being of a high elevation, we have no navi- 
gable streams in that State, and we would be very much op- 
posed to any bill that would place under the control of the 
Secretary of War or of any other department of the Govern- 
ment jurisdiction over the streams of the State, but what I 
was inquiring was whether this bill permits the Secretary of 
War or any other Secretary to exercise control or power over a 
stream that goes to make up a navigable river? 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no such authority conferred by any 
provision of this bill, and I would not vote for it if it contained 
such a provision. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to interrupt him for a moment to say that, in regard 
to the Kansas-Colorado decision, the Senator is correct in his 
recollection of the position of the Government. I read from 
page 86: 

But the Government makes no such contention. On the contrary, it 
distinctly asserts that the Arkansas River is not now and never was 
practically navigable beyond Fort Gibson, in the Indian Territory, and 


nowhere claims that any y= Seige of the waters by Kansas or 
Colorado affects its navigability. 


But on page 117, referring to the decree, the decision says: 


The decree which, therefore, will be entered will be one dismissing 
JJ th tebe n action as te RERIT oem cocoate eee 
or improve the navigability of the Arkansas River. 3 y 

It was my recollection of the last sentence which confused me 
with reference to the real admission of the Government to which 
the Senator referred. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. 5 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have not been apprised by 
the Senator in charge of the bill that the amendment offered by 
me is acceptable to him, and I deem it a duty to present to the 
Senate the considerations which seem to me to make the inser- 
tion of the amendment absolutely imperative. I venture to 
assert that there is no Senator on the floor familiar with the 
laws affecting the disposition of the public lands who would 
feel that it would be either wise or safe to provide for the dis- 
position of those lands or for the granting of easements in those 


lands through any other department of the Government than the 
Department of the Interior. I can cunreive of no reason why the 
Secretary of War should be xuthorized, as he is by this bill, to 
grant an easement in certain public lands. 

This, Mr. President, is a consideration altogether apart from 
the main feature of the bill; that is to say, the construction of 
a dam within a navigable stream, which would be an obstruc- 
tion to the navigation of that stream. The determination of 
that question and everything immediately incidental thereto is 
very properly reposed in the Secretary of War. His office has 
charge of all works of improvement on either the rivers or the 
harbors of this country. It is equipped with a special Corps of 
Engineers, selected from a branch of the military forces of the 
United States, the members of which have brought credit to 
themselves and renown to the Nation whose servants they are, 

That part is all right; but, Mr. President, the bill contem- 
plates that by the construction of such an obstruction in the 
stream, water would be backed up and overfiow public lands. 
If it overflows private lands, the permittee must either acquire 
the right by negotiation and contract with the private owner of 
those lands, or he must proceed by condemnation to acquire 
from the private owner the right to occupy and flood those 
lands, but if, in the same process, it covers public lands of the 
United States the negotiations ought to be with that officer of 
the United States who is charged under the law with the dis- 
position of the public lands. 

Why, Mr. President, this bill can not be administered as it is 
written here. The Secretary of War is authorized to grant a 
right to occupy the public lands that are thus to be flooded by 
the water being backed upon them. Speaking with the dis- 
tinguished Senator who has charge of the bill, and whose ability 
as a lawyer as well as a legislator everyone is glad to recog- 
nize, he confided to me that it was in the mind of those who 
framed the bill that in the State of Alabama, for instance, or 
in some of the adjacent States, there would be found possibly 
some small, inconsequential, fractional tracts of land which, 
in the course of time, were lost sight of and were never con- 
veyed away by the Government of the United States; and it 
was intended that this provision should be made applicable to 
those lands. But, Mr. President, I trust I have given the Sen- 
ate information that this bill has a country-wide scope—a na- 
tion-wide scope. It affects the vast territory drained, for in- 
stance, by the Columbia and Sacramento Rivers, and I may say 
here that one-third of all the power which the United States is 
eapable of developing, it is said, can be developed along the 
courses of those two streams. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him a question as a matter of information? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I imagine the Senator and I are 
both pretty well acquainted with those rivers. Can he con- 
ceive of any place on the Sacramento River where the generation 
of water power would result in the overflow of any public lands 
of such value as to make it necessary for the engineers under 
the Secretary of War to call for the interposition of another arm 
of the Government to protect the rights of the United States 
in those lands? I can conceive of no place where a pure water- 
power development in the Sacramento—and I know the Sacra- 
mento better than the Columbia—could overflow any land of any 
value at all, for the power of that river is in the mountains, and 
as soon as it strikes the valley it becomes a slow running 
on the level, and wandering somewhat in the sands, as our lower 
southern rivers do. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, I must say, Mr. President, that I am not 
aware that the damming of the Sacramento River at any point 
below the point at which it is navigable would so back up the 
water as to overflow any public lands. I should not be at all 
surprised, however, if that were the case in the Columbia River, 
up and down which I have very often traveled. 

But we need not go there; we need not go outside of my own 
State. I advised the Senate the other day that the Kootenai 
River is actually navigated, that boats are plying between Jen- 
nings and points in British territory, and the damming of that 
stream will unquestionably back up waters that will overflow 
public lands. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think there is a good deal of force in what 
the Senator is contending for; and so I venture to ask whether, 
his premises being correct, it would not be expedient also to 
enlarge the proviso so as to include the Secretary of Agriculture, 
since the submersion of public lands might include some part of 
a forest reserve? 
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Mr. WALSH. I should say not, Mr. President, for the reason 
that the disposition of the public lands is not reposed in the 
Secretary of Agriculture at all, The Secretary of Agriculture 
has charge of the administration of the laws in relation to the 
forests; but when it comes to the disposition of any land, even 
within forest reserves, the law does not permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to do anything of the kind. That part of the ad- 
ministration of the law is intrusted to the Secretary of the 
Interior; and for perfectly obvious reasons, which, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will attend, I think I can make quite 
clear and persuasive to him. 

In the first place, the Secretary of War does not know and 
has not any means of knowing whether a particular tract of 
land is or is not public land. There is nothing in his office 
which will disclose the fact. If he knows anything at all 
about it, he must get that information from another depart- 
ment—the Department of the Interior. That department, as 
everybody understands, keeps on file carefully prepared maps 
and plats, on the face of which appear notations which will 
disclose just exactly what lands have been granted away by the 
United States and what lands are still retained by it. Then, 
when it is proposed to flood a certain tract of land, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and his subordinates turn to the plats in 
his office and determine from the face of those plats whether 
or not it belongs to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, how long does the 
Senator think it would take him to inform the Secretary of 
War of that fact? Not over 15 or 20 minutes, would it, as to 
any particular tract of land? 

Mr. WALSH. That is altogether beside the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think not. The Senator is putting 
it on the ground that the Secretary of the Interior knows, and 
on that ground only; so I thought it was relevant to suggest 
that another department of the Government which had charge 
of the navigation and the handling of the water would not 
have to bandy it back and forth between the different depart- 
ments, and have us in such a condition as we are now before 
several of our committees, about the oil lands, for instance. 

If it was going to be a question of the use of the waters of 
navigable streams or nonnavigable streams, I thought it might 
be left to the Secretary of War wherever that Secretary had 
jurisdiction; and if there was any question of public land, it 
seemed to me that it was much easier for the Secretary of War 
to ascertain the value of those lands than to come back and 
submit the matter to the Secretary of the Interior for final 
adjustment, and then, on his finding, for the Secretary of War 
to act again. I thought it would simplify matters; and it was 
the purpose of my question to call to the Senator's attention how 
easy it would be for the Secretary having charge of the matter 
to get the information that the other department had without 
bandying the applicant back and forth between the two Secre- 
taries. That was the purpose of my question. 

Mr. WALSH. The suggestion made by the Senator does not 
meet the requirements at all. Of course, the Secretary of War 
could get that information. When he got it, what would he do? 
And how would the records of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior thereafter show that any such land had been appro- 
priated? The disposition of the public lands is in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized by law to handle 
these things. Why should you allow anybody else to come in 
und endeavor to dispose of them? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 7 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. Moreover, when that is done 
the Secretary of War has no power at all to make, and no means 
of making, a public record of the fact that would guide the 
officers of the Government in a subsequent attempt to dispose of 
the land. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana what is the present process of obtaining 
flowage rights on the public lands where it is proposed to im- 
prove rivers for navigation purposes? 

Mr. WALSH. The statute provides that if you desire at any 
time to flow public lands, you shall file with the Secretary of the 
Interior a map and plat of your reservoir. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am not speaking of private improvements. 
My question was as to the process of obtaining flowage rights 
where, under the direction of the Secretary of War, a navigable 
river through public lands is being improved that requires the 
flowage of public lands. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator mean where it is being 
done by the Government? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; under the direction of the Secretary of 
War. Of course, there is no other case in which the Secretary 
of War controls, except for navigation purposes. What is the 
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process then? Is there any conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. WALSH. Not the least bit. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no embarrassment upon the Secre- 
tary of War? ° 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Secretary of the Interior does it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. How? Does the Secretary of War apply to 
him for permission to flow the land? 

Mr. WALSH. He does not apply for permission; but the 
President, under the general power that he has to reserve lands 
generally, reserves a certain area for this particular purpose, 
and the Secretary of the Interior makes the reservation ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have been unable to find any legislation 
that confers such authority on the Secretary of the Interior. 
I haye examined that question since the Senator introduced 
this amendment to see what was the procedure where an im- 
provement of a navigable river was made in public lands, and 
I can find no statute that gives the Secretary of the Interior 
any power to restrict the Secretary of War in making such an 
improvement. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a question. 
Did he find any law that gave any officer of the Government ex- 
cept the Secretary of the Interior power to dispose of any of 
the public lands? 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is the general authority of the Secre- 
tary of War in these matters. 

Mr. WALSH. In what regard? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Why, in directing the improvement. 

Mr. WALSH. Directing the improvement? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes. When Congress makes an appropriation 
to improve a river the dams are built under the direction and 
control of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, I 
know of no authority for the Secretary of the Interior to control 
the appropriation of land for navigation purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, it is just simply because 
the Senator is not as familiar as some of the rest of us are 
with the disposition of the public lands. The operation is just 
exactly the same. Congress authorizes the making-of a certain 
improvement in a certain river. In order to do that the reser- 
voir will overflow public lands. Congress, by the very act of au- 
thorizing the improvement, must be deemed to have authorized 
the overflowing of those lands; and it is just exactly the same 
thing as if they authorized a private individual to overflow the 
lands. The Secretary of War would file with the Secretary of 
the Interior a map or plat indicating the lines of flowage, and 
the Secretary of the Interior would note upon his maps and 
plats the fact that that land was reserved by act of Congress 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have been unable to find any statute pro- 
viding for such procedure. Suppose the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior refused to grant the right? 

Mr. WALSI!. He could not refuse to grant it, because the 
Congress, by authorizing the improvement, has authorized the 
officers of the Government to overflow that land. But the point 
I am making, which the Senator does not seem to understand, 
is that it is necessary for the Secretary of the Interior to be 
advised of that fact in order that he may make the proper nota- 
tions upon his records, pursuant to the act of Congress. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Oh, Mr. President, we do not intend to keep 
it a secret from the Secretary of the Interior. Now, the Sena- 
tor says that the act of Congress authorizes the Secretary of 
War to overflow those lands for the purpose of making improve- 
ment: for navigation purposes. The provisions of this bill 
authorize him to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. They authorize a private person to do it. 
They authorize a private person to create a reservoir. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; under the direction of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. WALSH. There are laws now which authorize a pri- 
vate person to create a reservoir by flooding public lands. How 
is it done? The private person thus desiring to flood public 
lands is required, under the law, to file with the Secretary of 
the Interior a map or plat, to be approved by him, which dedi- 
eates those lands to that particular purpose; and this act is 
just exactly the same. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not care to interrupt the Senator 
further; but there is a very great difference between laws 
authorizing private persons and laws authorizing the chief of 
a department of the Government to do a thing, with the consent 
of the President. But I will answer the Senator after he has 
completed his remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. It is quite obvious that the Senator has steeled 
his mind against any suggestion coming from me, so I content 
myself with leaving the matter. I submit the amendment. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
with relation to this matter. 

We have difficulties now even in the construction of little 
reservoirs. For instance, in the mountains of my State it seems 
that under the rules and regulations that are preseribed, in 
order to get a little reservoir, which probably will hold only a 
few million gallons, it is necessary now not only to go to the 
Secretary of the Interior, but the application has to go through 
the Forestry ent where the land is in a forest reserve; 
it has to be referred to the Secretary of Agriculture; and not 
only that, but in streams that border upon Mexico it is neces- 
sary also to have the Secretary of State pass upon the matter; 
and, in addition to that, the Secretary of War comes in to see 
whether or not a navigable stream is injured. In order to get 
just a little reservoir approved all around, the obstructions 
now are such that you have to go to four departments where 
the land is in a forest reserve, and to the Geological Survey also, 
as is suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

It seems to me that we will simply complicate matters if we 
adopt this amendment. Here is a bill which is intended to apply 
to navigable streams. Nine-tenth of these works—yes; ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of them—will be constructed where not a 
single piece of public land is touched. Is it possible that we 
are to require the head of an entirely different department to 
join in passing upon these matters simply because in one in- 
stance out of one hundred or one thousand some part of the 
works may touch publie lands? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this amendment simply 
complicates and prevents the expeditious approval of sites for 
reservoirs or power plants; and therefore I think the amend- 
ment ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, with reference to the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wals], the doctrine which 
he has invoked here as to the power of the Secretary of the In- 
terior has not been entirely sustained, I think. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the Rio Grande Dam & Irriga- 
tion Co. case, passed upon a state of facts such as these: 

The claimants, the Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co., had 
secured from the Secretary of the Interior one of the old 
Powell reservoir sites at Engle or Elephant Butte, on the Rio 
Grande, in New Mexico. They had complied with all the laws 
with reference to such matters as filing their maps, plans, and 
profiles, and having them approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The War Department brought suit against the Rio 
Grande Dam & Irrigation Co., or at least had the suit brought 
upon their complaint by the Department of Justice. The War 
Department interfered, of course, upon the ground that the Rio 
Grande was at some point navigable. To get into court they 
asserted in their bill of complaint that the Rio Grande was 
navigable at the point where the Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation 
Co. proposed to erect their structure—that is, in New Mexico. 
The court of New Mexico took judicial cognizance of the fact 
that the Rio Grande was not a navigable stream at that place. 
The Supreme Court of the United States sustained the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico, which had sustained the trial court, 
upon that proposition, that it was within the province of the 
court to take judicial cognizance of the fact that the stream at 
that point was not navigable; but it sustained the jurisdiction 
of the War Department to interfere in a grant already made by 
the Secretary of the Interior on a nonnavigable stream, upon 
the theory that the facts might show that the contemplated 
structure might interfere with the navigable capacity of that 
stream at some point where it was navigable 1,500 miles below 
the proposed construction. 

This was entirely upon public lands. 

So the doctrine that the Interior Department only would 
have jurisdiction has not been sustained by the Supreme Court. 
The contrary has been sustained; that is, as I say, that where 
a structure was proposed to be erected entirely upon public lands, 
upon a nonnavigable stream, not navigable, admittedly, for 1.500 
miles from that point, yet the War Department could have an 
injunction sustained upon their complaint, upon the theory that 
the evidence in the case might disclose the fact that such con- 
templated construction—to use the terms of the Supreme Court, 
used by them for the first time—might interfere, not with the 
. but with the navigable capacity, of the stream 

ow. 

I thought that decision went to a great length; but, neverthe- 
less, it stands, and was reiterated in the second trial of the case. 
So that the Supreme Court, inferentially at any rate, has 
divided the jurisdiction as to publie lands in these matters. In 
other words, it has sustained the proposition that the War De- 
partment had jurisdiction, and in its final decision it has prac- 
tically wiped out the grant made by the Interior Department. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, this is an important provi- 
sion of this bill, and the amendment proposed would very seri- 
ously affect it. It would make this provision unworkable and 
impracticable. - It would be a departure from the jurisdictions 
of the Department of War and that of the Interior, which have 
prevailed for many years. I do not think the question has been 
fully understood, and will not be without reading the provision. 
I am going to read it: 

That such grantee in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such dam or diversion structure and 8 works may, with the 
authority of the Secretary of War, use, to the extent 
necessary for the project, any lands of fhe United, States, including the 

ublic lands; and * t of the public lands may, on certification 
y the Secretary of ar that the same is Bb toa for navigation 
urposes, be rawn ts the President for urpose as provided 
n the act entitled “An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to make withdrawal of public lands in certain cases, approved 
June 25, 1910"; and for any land of the United States so used and 
occupied the grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable 
charges— 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, the reading of this provision shows that it 
relates to a subject purely and solely under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of War, and that such lands will not be used, 
except where required for the purpose of improving the naviga- 
tion of the river. It only applies where it is necessary for the 
dam and other appurtenant structures. No power is given under 
this section to use the lands for the building of power houses 
or the construction of transmission lines. The only power vested 
here to use the public lands is wherever the Secretary of War 
certifies to the President that they are necessary for naviga- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
this language means that: 

(f) That such i in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of such dam or diversion structure and 3 works may, with the 
authority of the Secretary of War, occupy to the extent neces- 
sary for the project, any lands of rary United tates, Including the 
public lands. 

That means that when he wants to byild a dam under this 
act, even for the very dam site itself, bear in mind, as well as 
public lands that will be overflowed by the reservoir, the Sec- 
retary of War may authorize the use and occupation, to the ex- 
tent necessary for the project, of those lands. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator should read further: 

Any lands of the United States, Including the por lands and any 
part 5 the public lands, may, on certification by at Rtn ad of War 
that the same is req for navigation purposes, be withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, that is an entirely differ- 
ent subject. That provides for the withdrawal of lands. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Certainly it provides for the withdrawal of 
lands, but the withdrawal of them for navigation purposes in 
connection with this project, for the construction of the dam, 
or for flowage purposes, or both, necessary and required in any 
improvement for navigation purposes. 

The effort of the amendment to give the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior a check upon the Secretary of War in the improvement of 
navigable rivers seems to me one that ought not to receive con- 
sideration for a moment. 

The Senator has described how the records of the Interior 
Department are kept; how it is possible to go there and see 
in a moment, from the maps and records, what land has been 
sold and what land is yet the property of the Government. 
Therefore the Secretary of War at all times can get this infor- 
mation. It is as open to him as it is to any individual. 

It is not to be supposed that the President is going to with- 
draw these lands, under the provisions of the statutes referred 
to, unless it is a proper case. It is to be supposed that he will 
consult the Secretary of the Interior wherever there is any 
reasonable controversy about the propriety of withdrawal. But 
certainly, Mr. President, the Secretary of War can be trusted 
to make proper investigation and safeguard the interests of 
the United States in such a matter. The sole authorization 
is to use the lands for the benefit of navigation, and I can see 
no reason whatseever why the improvement of rivers should 
be complicated by extending the jurisdiction over them, even in 
part, to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to present two 
amendments to the bill under consideration, in order that they 


may be printed. 
Mr. NELSON. I should like to hear the amendments read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendments. 


The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 2, after the word “ waters,” 


it is proposed to insert: 
TTT streams or parts of streams as are in 
their ordinary, natural condition used in a substantial way for the 
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transportation of persons or property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or which through improvement heretofore or hereafter made 
have been or shall become usable in such commerce. 


Also, it is proposed to add to section 1, on page 3, line 17, 
the following: 

Provided further, That with respect to all other streams over which 
Congress has jurisdiction, under its authority to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States, permission is 
herby given to construct dams therein, subject, however, to removal 
or -reconstruction, without expense to the United States, whenever 
the United States enters upon the improvement thereof for the pur- 
— of making the same usable for interstate or foreign transporta- 

ion: Provided. That any person who proposes to construct a dam in 
any such stream may make application to ne Secretary of War, and 
thereupon may receive a permit, as provided he . for streams used 
in a substantial way for the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate or foreign commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana, it is the one that he 
offered earlier in the session to-day, and provides for the in- 
sertion after the word“ War“ in line 12, on page 6, of the 
words “and the Secretary of the Interior,” 

I have listened for two or three days to the debate on this 
bill, and I confess that I have been somewhat surprised at 
what appear to me to be the technical objections that are 
made by those who favor the bill to any possible change, how- 
ever unimportant the change may be, or however the suggested 
amendment may add to the symmetry and the betterment of 
the bill. I have listened to this debate, and it seems to me 
that the Senator from Montana has presented reasons that are 
unanswerable why this amendment ought to be added to the 
bill. I do not conceive the amendment to be nearly so impor- 
tant as others that have been offered or that will be offered, 
perhaps; but it seems to me that to make the bill consistent 
with the general policy of the Government we ought to add 
this amendment, because it is in that part of the bill where 
we are making provision for the taking of the public lands of 
the United States. G 

The other day, when we were discussing an amendment that 
was offered, I think, by the Senator from Montana and debated 
by some of us, it appeared to me that everybody—friend and 
foe of the bill alike—was converted to the desirability of the 
amendment, and that it would have no other effect than the 
improvement of the bill; and yet the Senator from Tennessee, 
although he appeared to me convinced that it would improve 
the bill, was unwilling even that a vote should be had on the 
amendment, but wanted it to go over until he could look further 
into it. It seemed to me that he was suspicious. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope this bill may be very mate- 
rially amended in quite a number of respects. I do not believe 
I would yote for the bill unless it should be quite materially 
amended. At the same time, I realize that that is a question 
that we must determine, and I think we might as well deter- 
mine it at one time as at another. I know that I have no other 
object, in either supporting or opposing any proposed amend- 
ment, than to improve the bill from the viewpoint from which 
J see it. 

Now, here is a provision in the bill providing for the taking 
of the public lands of the United States, and the Senator from 
Montana suggests a simple amendment providing that when 
such lands are to be taken we must consult the Secretary of 
the Interior, who, with perhaps some very few exceptions, has 
control and jurisdiction over all the public lands of the United 
States. It is that department of the Government that has in 
charge the public lands of the United States, and when we have 
any proposed laws that deal with the public lands of the United 
States they are referred to the Interior Department; we get 
evidence and information. from the Interior Department. We 
never, so far as I know, have undertaken to take away from the 
Interior Department the jurisdiction the law gives that depart- 
ment over the publie lands. 

It seems to me clear that the friends of the bill ought to be 
‘able to see that, from whatever viewpoint we take it, this 
amendment is absolutely in harmony with the policy of all our 
ue and of the Government in relation to the control of public 
ands. 

Is this bill sacred? Is there any reason why after several 
days of debate and honest consideration it should not be 
changed in some particular? Does it follow that because the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana proposes to give 
jurisdiction, or rather, to retain jurisdiction in that depart- 
ment, over the public lands in this particular phase of the bill, 
his propositions to so retain this jurisdiction should be looked 
upon with suspicion or considered as one that is intended in 


Some way to injure the bill and to put it in such a shape that 
if enacted into law it would not be workable, as the Senator 
from Tennessee says? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator no such suspicion 
exists on the part ‘of anyone, and if anything has been said by 
any of the friends of the bill that in the slightest degree tends 
in that direction it was not intended. Of course, no one would 
haye in any way a suspicion that anything the Senator from 
Montana adyocated was for any improper purpose, but always 
in the best of faith and from the best of motives. I will fur- 
ther say there is no disposition upon the part of the friends of 
the bill to resist any amendment that will in their opinion 
improve it. 

The Senator refers to immaterial amendments that are 
offered. I do not think the Senator from Montana has offered 
any immaterial amendments thus far, and I do not believe he 
would indulge in such a practice or consume the time of the 
Senate in offering amendments if he did not deem them mate- 
rial and believe that they would add to the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not charged the Senator from Mon- 
tana or anyone else with offering immaterial amendments, but 
the Senator from Tennessee, in speaking a short time ago in 
regard to the very amendment which is now pending, prac- 
tically said that the only thing that gave the amendment any 
respectability was the fact that it was offered by so able a 
Senator as the Senator from Montana. He seemed to argue 
that if this bill were amended the bill would be unworkable. 

Mr. President, if I had my way, and I think such an amend- 
ment has been offered to-day, and I presume it will come up 
in the course of the debate, I would include the Secretary of 
the Interior from the very beginning of the bill, I would in- 
clude the Secretary of Agriculture also, so that the permit in 
any instance would not be under the control of any one man. 

It seems to me that the model law ought to provide for some 
one different from any member of the Cabinet to have charge 
of the giving of these permits, the taking up of the applica- 
tions for permits, because the Secretary of War is changed 
from time to time without notice, and the appointments to that 
office are made without regard to the position such an appointee 
occupies in relation to the navigability and development of the 
navigation of our rivers, without regard to his ideas about how 
the kind of a law we are about to enact should be carried out. 
So we may expect, if it is left to the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War alone, that the control of this very important meas- 
ure after it becomes a law will be sometimes in the hands of 
friends, sometimes in the hands of enemies, and sometimes in 
the hands of a Secretary who has no ideas about it at all. I 
say this without casting any reflection upon any man who may 
in future years become Secretary of War. It is proper that he 
should be selected or, at least, that the predominating reasons 
for his selection should be other than the considerations in- 
volved in this particular proposed law. 

So, it seems to me, outside of the proposition that this anon 
ment applies particularly to public lands where the Secretary 
of the Interior has under our laws jurisdiction, I would be in 
favor of enlarging the authority in general under the bill. If 
I had my way I would include the Secretary of the Interior all 
the way through in connection with the Secretary of War, so 
that with the change of office we would not be so apt to have 
all those having jurisdiction of the law pass out of office at once. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator is it not the general 
rule that all Cabinet officers go out at pretty much the same 
time, except when occasionally there is a resignation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they do go out on the change of an ad- 
ministration, as a rule; and one of the objections to this bill 
as it is drawn—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. The man selected as Secretary of War may 
be just as familiar with the subject as the man selected as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. I do not dispute that; but the point 
I want to make is—and I am going to illustrate it by present 
conditions 

Mr. SHIELD S. Will the Senator let me finish? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. I thought the Senator was through 
with his interruption. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator the reason why the 
Secretary of War was selected and given jurisdiction over this 
subject was because it was in the line of the jurisdiction now 
vested in him—that is, the control of navigable waters in the 
United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator in saying, if there am 
to be only one, he is the proper person, 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Congress would have no power whatever to 
enact this bill if it did not provide for the improvement of 
navigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator in that respect. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Therefore it is entirely consistent with the 
policy of the Government, with all existing laws on the sub- 
ject of the improvement of navigable rivers, that the jurisdic- 
tion under this particular statute of the improvement of rivers 
and the incidental development of water power be given to that 
department of the Government. It was no prejudice against 
one otlice in favor of another or of the occupant of one office 
in favor of another. The argument that controlled the com- 
mittee in giving the exclusive jurisdiction to the Secretary of 
War was that he has the control of navigable rivers, and it 
would embarrass his jurisdiction and bring about confusion 
if the jurisdiction were divided between two departments of the 
Government. I know of no case where jurisdiction of this 
kind is divided; but this would be the one and sole instance 
where the jurisdiction as to navigable rivers was divided with 
any other department of the Government. It was the object 
of the committee in preparing the bill to prevent any conflict 
of jurisdiction between these two departments. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the language of the bill on 
page 17. I read the provision I refer to: 

And provided further, That the provisions of this act shall not apply 
to irrigation or power dams or grants to municipal corporations affect- 
ing the use of water or water power for municipal purposes or to 
other projects approved or erected under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture upon the public 
lands of the United States. 

The committee carefully considered the jurisdiction of the 
executive department over navigable rivers and over public 
lands and made every effort not in any way to bring about a 
conflict of such jurisdiction. The committee also believed that 
in giving the Secretary of War. jurisdiction to certify lands 
needed for navigation purposes in connection with any improve- 
ment whoever occupied that office would be equally intelligent 
and equally honest as the particular person who might occupy 
the office of Secretary of the Interior. Of course, we all con- 
template that the officers will do their duty and will so conduct 
themselves in the duties of their office as will be to the best 
interests of the Government and the people of the country. 
There is no reflection upon any officer, and to prevent confusion 
and make the bill workable this power was vested in the Secre- 
tary of War only. When I say it would be unworkable to vest 
it in the Secretary of the Interior I mean there might be a 
conflict of jurisdiction in the views of the two officers, so 
that there would be embarrassment in carrying such an im- 
provement into effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have not charged that there 
was uny intention on the part of the framers of the bill to cast 
any reflection on the head of any department of the Goyernment. 
If I were going to frame the bill myself and were going to 
give jurisdiction of it to the head of just one department, I 
would give it to the Secretary of War, just as the committee 
has done. The reason for giving it to him has been explained 
by the Senator from Tennessee. I agree with him fully. That 
is not my objection to it. The Secretary of War has for many 
years had jurisdiction of the navigable streams. In this bill, 
if we are going to give the control of the matter into the hands 
of one department, the Secretary of War is the proper person. 
I concede that. In this particular amendment, however, the 
Senator from Montana undertakes to give the right to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior when they undertake to take public lands. 
That, I think, is consistent. The Secretary of the Interior hav- 
ing jurisdiction of public lands, they should not be taken with- 
out giving the Secretary of the Interior an opportunity to be 
heard. He ought to have charge of that matter when it comes 
to taking the publie lands. 

But on the broad general principles that I was talking about 
when the Senator from Tennessee interrupted me, there ought 
to be no head of any department that is liable to be here to-day 
and there to-morrow having charge of the administration of a 
great law like this, one that involves so much not only to the 
people now but to future, unborn generations. I was simply 
outlining my idea that the head of-a department holds a change- 
able position and is selected without reference to what he be- 
lieves in regard to the policy of development of power, without 
regard to his ideas on that subject, without regard to his ability 
on that subject, and that his designation here is inconsistent. 
The model thing would be to place a great enterprise like this 
in the hands of some official or commission which would have 
nothing to do but look after the powers that are developed 
under this law and the other law referring to public lands as 
we have given to the Interstate Commerce Commission juris- 
diction over the railroads of the country, and these are akin 
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to those. The power that will be developed and the industries 
that will flow from that development after our streams are 
dammed and the power generated will be perhaps second only to 
the great railroad systems of the country. We place those in 
charge of a permanent commission, one that is supposed to be 
not only permanent but nonpartisan and whose only business 
it is to look to interstate railroad propositions. 

But we come now to the development of the electric power of 
the country, and we put that in the hands of a man selected 
without reference to his knowledge of the subject but selected 
with regard to his ideas, perhaps entirely for political purposes, 
to preside over a great War Department. It is proposed to 
put into his hands and under his control and jurisdiction the 
management of a great law like this, under which we expect 
wonderful development to take place, and he is to be imme- 
diately and closely connected not only with the development 
of the country but with the happiness and welfare of nearly all 
the people of the country. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to state to the Senator that the Secre- 
tary of War ordinarily is not such an ignoramus as he supposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not supposed that he is an ignoramus. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator the Secretary of 
War has the Chief of Engineers and an expert body of engi- 
neers who advise him about river and harbor improvements, 
something that does not exist in any other department of the 
Government. There is no head of any department who is better 
advised and instructed in his publie duties than the Secretary of 
War in reference to river and harbor improvements. They are 
Army officers; they are not subject to political influence; they 
are trained men. They are Army Engineers, hydraulic engi- 
neers, who haye experience, who have charge of our river and 
harbor improvements. I should like to know what better hands 
you could put it in than such a body of men. The Secretary of 
War in all these cases is guided by his Chief of Engineers and 
the Board of Engineers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator from Minnesota is getting 
under the same misapprehension of my position that the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee seemed to be under. I said he is as well 
qualified as any other head of a department. I have said so 
always. He is not only as well qualified but better qualified 
than any other head of a department, and, as I have said, if you 
are going to give it to any one department, I would give it to 
the War Department. But that does not do away with the fact 
that the Secretary of War, the head of the department, is 
selected absolutely without reference to his knowledge of the 
things that are contained in this bill and over which the bill 
gives him jurisdiction. y 

The Senator says there are those in this department who are 
not selected from political influence. I did not charge that 
there were. I said, and I repeat, that the Secretary of War is 
selected mainly because of his political influence, and neither 
the Senator from Minnesota nor any other Senator can point to 
an instance in his recollection where political influences in 
every administration did not have almost the whole thing to 
do with the selection of the Secretary of War. 

One of the objections that I was pointing out was that Secre- 
taries may come and Secretaries may go, but these streams flow 
on forever. We select a Secretary and give him charge of some- 
thing that he knows nothing about; he serves a year or two, 
resigns, and another one is selected. A different administration 
comes in and usually there are several changes during one ad- 
ministration. We have an illustration of that before us right 
now. In the last Congress we had two bills introduced, two 
bills pending in the House and the Senate as we have now—one 
in reference to the damming of streams and the generation of 
power on public lands and the other having reference to navi- 
gable streams. One of the bills was drafted mainly under the 
advice of the Secretary of the Interior and his experts. As 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has spoken of the 
experts in the War Department, I will say that the Interior 
Department has its experts, and they were consulted in the 
drafting of the bill that proposed the development of water 
power on the public lands. 

We had that bill introduced, and then the other bill providing 
for the development of water power in the navigable streams 
was introduced. In the preparation of that bill and in its 
make-up the Secretary of War and his assistants were con- 
sulted. It is an open secret here, and was all the time those 
two bills were pending, that the Secretary of the Interior hail 
one idea about the control of the water power in our country 
and that the Secretary of War had an entirely different iden. 
It is not my purpose to criticize either of those Secretaries; 
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they were entitled to their ideas; but they were diametrically 
opposed to each other, with the result that we had one Dill 
controlling. navigable streams which was entirely different in 
the conservation of the resources of the country from the bill 
which controlled the streams on the public lands; two bills 
absolutely different with absolutely the same object in view. 
One was liberal to the water-power interests, to the men who 
wanted to go into the business, while the other was more con- 
servative and tended to conserve the water power and guard it 
more closely than did the other bill; yet they were from the 
same Government in the same administration. 

I happen to know—and I think every other Senator here 
knows—that there was a great difference between those two 
bills. It was stated in the newspapers that in the contests 
that were going on in the Capitol the President was sometimes 
called in to settle some of the disputes. The controversy be- 
came quite acute, because here were two bills just alike in 
one sense; the object was the same, to develop water power, 
to sell the power, and to give the people the right to use the 
electric energy that should be developed by falling water. Mr. 
President, that was the condition that arose and existed while 
one administration was in control. 

What happened? Not long ago the Secretary of War re- 
signed. Now there is a great deal of talk about the Secretary 
of the Interior being made Secretary of War. He has a differ- 
ent idea. Suppose he should be made Secretary of War and 
some man who did not agree with him should be made Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the influence of those two departments, 
through the committees of the House and the Senate, should be 
brought to bear against this legislation. We would then have 
this situation: We would find that the bill providing for the 
development of power on the public lands of the United States 
would be one that would be liberal to the power men, and the 
bill that provided for the development of power along the 
navigable streams would have a tendency to conserve more 
completely the interests of the people of the country. 

Here are two lines of thought. Honest men differ. We are 
going to have the Secretary of the Interior control one and 
the Secretary of War control the other. After these bills are 
passed the administration will become a very important factor, 
and we are going to provide that the Secretary of War shall 
control one and that the Secretary of the Interior shall control 
the other. The projects may be side by side. The power devel- 
oped in one may come in direct competition with that developed 
under the jurisdiction of the other. In the future one Secre- 
tary, we will say, may believe in a liberal application; he may 
desire to let the people do about as they want to do; while the 
other man may say, I want to ‘control these powers so that 
we will hold down "—if you will let me use that term—‘to a 
greater extent the men who are developing and putting their 
money into these enterprises.” So you have two policies in 
the same Government, exactly contrary, and either one or both 
of them liable to be changed any day. 

I think the model way would be to provide that both of 
these kinds of power, whether developed in a stream on the 
public lands or in navigable streams, should be placed under the 
same hend. If I had my way about it, I would place it under 
some independent bureau or department of the Government 
that would not be subject to change, as are Cabinet officers, 
on the coming in or going out of an administration. I realize, 
however, Mr. President, that that can not be done. I am satisfied 
that that kind of an amendment would be too revolutionary and 
could not be adopted on either one of these bills. 

The next thing, to my mind, would be to make a kind of com- 
mission of members of the President’s Cabinet. I should like 
to have the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior 
particularly—because there are reasons why each one of those 
officers should be put in, they having jurisdiction over these 
lands—then I should like to couple with them the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and before the permit should be granted I would 
require that these three heads of the different departments 
should agree to the permit and to the various details of the 
permit. Now I will yield to the Senator from. Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator, then, would take the jurisdic- 
tion over navigable rivers from the Secretary of War and the 
jurisdiction over the public lands from the Secretary of the 
Interior and vest it in this commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SHIELDS. He could not take part of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The only possible authority Congress has 
for passing this act is so far as it improves the rivers for 
navigable purposes. Now, I understand the Senator from 
Nebraska to that extent would take the jurisdiction now vested 
in the Secretary of War away from him—— -> 


Mr. NORRIS. No; this amendment does not seek to do that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And vest it in a board of Cabinet officers, who, 
of course, now have very little to do and ought to be constituted 
commissions to pass on a whole lot of other things. 

Mr. NORRIS. There would not be any more to do if there 
were three men to do it than there will be if there is only one. 
2 is just so much to be done, and somebody has got to 

0 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask the Senator how it would be 
possible for Congress to vest the jurisdiction over the navigable 
waters in part in the Secretary of the Interior or in a board, 
as the Senator suggests, and leave a part of it in the Secretary 
of War—jurisdiction over part of the river being in one Cabinet 
officer and jurisdiction over the other part in another—unless 
he is going to take the whole subject of public lands and navi- 
gable rivers away from the departments in which they are now 
vested and vest them in all Cabinet officers in a sort of commis- 
sion form of government? { 

That, however, is not what I rose to suggest to the Senator. 
The Senator has referred to the different views which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of War have upon this 
very subject of the development of water power, and he says 
they are directly antagonistic, and yet he advocates the placing 
of the development of these water powers, in part, under the 
jurisdiction of both of them, thus bringing about a deadlock. 
What stronger argument can be made against this amendment 
proposing to vest part of the jurisdiction in the Secretary of 
the Interior than the Senator himself has presented here in 
referring to the conflicting views of the Secretary of the Interior 
and of the late Secretary of War? It would be practically im- 
possible to make any improvement under such an amendment, 
for the consent of both of them could hardly be obtained. The 
very embarrassment and confusion I have suggested as a reason 
why this amendment should not be agreed to is proven by the 
Senator’s illustration, . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the people of the country are 
so vitally interested and the future welfare of the people is so 
vitally concerned in this matter, that I do not want to put the 
determination of questions of this character in the hands of 
one man, especially when he is selected without regard to his 
views on this particular subject. If the application had to be 
submitted to the Secretary of War and to the Secretary of the 
Interior the permit when granted would be more apt to pro- 
tect the rights of the people than if it were submitted to only 
one. If the Senator’s argument is good, then we ought to 
abolish the Interstate Commerce Commission and appoint one 
man to run the commission, because he might say “If you ap- 
point more than one you will get men who do not agree on all 
things; and hence we could not get anywhere.” Two heads 
are always better than one, especially when they are heads of 
departments. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. . 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest that, inasmuch as the President is 
the superior officer of both, he ought to find no great difficulty 
in reconciling any differences that might exist, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and an honest discussion between men 
who disagree, both of whom are honest, would have a tendency 
to bring about better results and would protect, as I believe they 
ought to be protected, the interest of the people before any of 
these rights were given away. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Would the Senator have any objection to 
suspending his remarks until to-morrow? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not if the Senator wishes an adjourn- 
ment: 

Mr. SHIELDS. As I understand, it has been agreed that the 
Senate shall meet to-morrow at half past 10 o'clock; so I move 
that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow at that hour. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
18, 1916, at 10 o'clock and 30 minutes a. m. 


_ NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 17, 1916. 


REGISTERS oF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Orin M. Lane, of Watertown. S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Rapid City, S. Dak., vice John L. Burke, whose 


term will expire March 12, 1916. 


Clyde B. Walker, of Juneau, Alaska, to be register of the land 
office at Juneau, Alaska, his term having expired. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 
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RECEIVER OF PUBLIC Moneys. 

Fřank A. Boyle, of Juneau, Alaska, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Juneau, Alaska, his term haying expired. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY, 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS, 
To be first licutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from February 12, 1916. 

Frederick Smith Baird, of Michigan. 

Alvin Jay Bayley, of California. 

Edgar Allan Bocock, of Virginia. 

William Lacey Edmundson, of Colorado. 

David Norvell Walker Grant, of Virginia. 

John Edward Walker, of Maryland. 

POSTMASTER. 
OHIO. 

Robert L. Hagerty to be postmaster at Mingo Junction, Ohio, 
in place of C. W. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 17, 1916. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 
Ensign Franz B. Melendy to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign Robert M. Doyle, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Assistant Paymaster Charles C. Copp to be a passed assistant 
paymaster, with rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA, 
Letitia F. Cunningham, Pearce. 
Tula L. Humphreys, Casa Grande. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Thaddeus C. Barrier, Philadelphia. 
Tamora C. Epperson, Raymond. 
B. F. Hill, Canton. 
NEW JERSEY, 
James J. McAviney, Arlington. 
OHIO. 
Hugh Gormley, Glouster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Charles W. Krissinger, Berlin. 
Milton A. Miller, Elizabethville. 
Charles W. Rubendall, Millersburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tirunspax, February 17, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. * 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our heavenly Father, Thy spirit be in us; Thy 
wisdom guide us; Thy strength sustain us through the passing 
hours of this day, that no evil befall us, no temptation divert 
us from the work Thou hast committed to our hands, that the 
peace which passeth understanding may be ours now and ever- 
more. In His name. Amen. 

5 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 7103. a pension bill, which was mistakenly 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, be referred to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that that is done usually through the 
basket. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
through the basket. 

The SPEAKER. These bills are referred, and if they are not 
properly referred it can be easily corrected in that way. The 
Speaker has nothing to do with it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed, 
on February 17, 1916, bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9213. An act to authorize the Gary Land Co. to construct 
a bridge across the Grand Calumet River in the State of In- 
diana. 


But it does not seem to get there 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

S. 3580. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306 in the old city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 3509. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a deed to the persons hereinafter named for part of a lot 
in the District of Columbia; 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah; 

S. 3132. An act providing for the homestead entry of certain 
lands in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; 

S. 809. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept the application for land entry of Richard Daeley ; 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; 

S. 6. An act authorizing issuance of patent for certain lands 
to Thomas L, Griffiths; 

8 S. 584. An act to provide a headstone for the grave of Scarlet 
row; 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Peter McKay; 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day; 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to that portion of land being a fractional block 
bounded on the north and east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by 
Cevallos Street, and on the south by Intendencia Street, in the 
old city of Pensacola, in the State of Florida; 

S. 1793. An act granting to the State of Kansas title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a game preserve; and 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the memberships of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
5 5 referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 

ow: 

S. 3580. An act releasing the claim of the United States Gov- 
ernment to lot No. 306 in the old city of Pensacola, Fla.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 3509. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a deed to the persons hereinafter named for part of a lot 
F me District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Publie 

nds. 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3132. An act providing for the homestead entry of certain 
lands in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 809. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
accept the application for land entry of Richard Daeley; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 922. An act for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 6. An act authorizing issuance of patent for certain lands 
to Thomas L. Griffiths; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 584. An act to provide a headstone for the grave of Scarlet 
Crow; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Peter McKay; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 1048. An act for the relief of Warren E. Day; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a patent to that portion of land bounded on the north and 
east by Bayou Cadet, on the west by Cevallos Street, and on 
the south by Intendencia Street, in the old city of Pensacola, in 
the State of Florida; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 1793. An act granting to the State of Kansas title to cer- 
tain lands in said State for use as a game preserve; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the. membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
and foreign commerce and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee; to the Committee on Rules, 
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KINGS HILL IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the bill (H. R. 10647) for the purchase of the 
Kings Hill irrigation system, in southern Idaho, which has 
been referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as I desire 
to introduce a substitute for it, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest that the gentle- 
man introduce the substitute. The substitute. will be referred 
to the proper committee and the committee will ignore the 
original. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10484, 
the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Rarnery in the chair. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, before gentlemen who desire to 
discuss the matter at some length proceed, I regard it as not 
inappropriate, in view of certain statements that have been 
made by the chairman of the Railway Mail Pay Association of 
the United States, through the public press, to refer to the 
same. I shall not read in full the article that has been pub- 
lished in most of the newspapers of the United States, but will 
refer briefly to some of the charges made therein. First, they 
deny that there is a lobby here in their interest against this 
bill, and then they say the House Post Office Committee pro- 
poses a law that will give the Post Office Department the right 
to name the rates and all conditions of service for handling the 
mails, and that it will compel submission to its orders by con- 
fiscatory fines. Again, they want to know why it is that the 
Post Office Department is not willing that the question should 
be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
now regulates rates allowed for all other forms of traffic. 
They charge also, in substance, that this bill is confiscatory and 
deprives the railroads of their property without just compensa- 
tion under the Constitution. 

I desire to make a brief and dispassionate statement in ref- 
erence to these charges. It was said by the chairman of this 
committee that he believed, he knew, there was a lobby here. 
He did not charge, nor did he intimate, nor is it true, so far 
as I am aware, that there is any corrupt effort to influence legis- 
lation in this case. I believe if there had been, we would have 
discovered it. I know of nothing of that sort, and have made 
no such charge, but it does not necessarily follow that a lobby, 
when charged, means an effort to corrupt. It is a strong and 
powerful influence maintained outside of the legislative halls to 
influence legislation that ordinarily we call a lobby. 

This bill, in a more drastic form than is now presented, was 
passed by the last House of Representatives. From the hour 
that the Senate and the House adjourned, the Senate having 
failed to act upon this measure by reason of other matters 
pending at the hour of adjournment, Mr. Peters, who wrote 
and published this article, throughout the country began the 
work of opposition to the effort of Congress to correct mail 
conditions and pay and to maintain the present condition as 
against the new space basis proposed. A new Congress had 
come in, the Post Office Committee had not actually been ap- 
pointed, and yet we find in the newspapers at that time and in 
private pamphlets assaults upon the committee, charging it 
with being unjust and unfair, assaults upon the Post Office 
Department, assaults upon all connected with this matter, and 
that has been kept up all along. It has not abated one iota. 
What else? We find publications in all the papers, and we 
find in nearly every commercial body in the United States a 
stereotyped resolution saying that this measure is unjust and 
unfair and confiscatory and ought not to be passed. Of course 
those commercial bodies do not know anything about the facts; 
could not have known them, because this bill was not in existence 
when they were passed. $ 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. A 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman recall a resolution passed 
by a chamber of commerce in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
which it was petitioning the Post Office Committee to pass the 
Moon bill? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I recall that; but that application was on 
the outside of the petition, and on the inside was the resolu- 
tion against it. They have been uniform in opposition. That 
looks like a propaganda of some sort; call it a lobby, if you 


choose, but certainly it is an effort to influence on the outside 
of Congress the legislation in Congress. Every Member in 
this House has unquestionably received numbers of telegrams 
on this question. When this House was debating the Post 
Office appropriation bill a few days ago there were men sitting 
right here in the gallery who had been talking to Members 
about the bill—not improperly at all, because I know nothing of 
pat sort, and they have a right to talk in reference to it, if they 
see fit. 

But that only sustains the charge of an outside influence 
attempting to control the legislation. Now, there have been 
three commissions on this question. The last one fixed the 
highest rates for railway mail pay of any that have acted, This 
bill carries in it the compensation fixed by that commission for 
railway mail pay. It is the highest figure, as I have stated, 
ever carried in a measure of this sort. In comparison with pas- 
senger rates the rates here fixed are equal to the passenger 
rates less 10 per cent, obviously for the reason that the risk 
of the carrying of passengers and the cost attending it would 
make at least that difference. That is the view of the depart- 
ment; that is the view of the interstate statistician. Now, this 
committee does not like to be charged with acting unfairly or 
unjustly, and I know this House does not like it. We want to 
do nothing except that which is just to the railroads and just 
to the people. We have given them this highest rate in the bill. 
Well, what Is the effect of it? It is to give them in dollars and 
cents about $4,000,000 or four and a half million—and some insist 
it is more—more money for carrying the mails than they have 
ever yet received on the weight basis. ‘The difference, we 
thought, was worth the amount. In other words, it would pay 
us to go to the space basis if we had to pay the $4,000,000 
more than we do under the weight basis for the simple reason 
that we would know just what we were doing; we would have 
a definite contract fixing a definite space for a definite time 
by which we know exactly the amount that we were paying, 
while under the present basis you can not come within $15,- 
000,000 of it, as three Postmasters General have said. Now, 
is it confiscatory to change from one basis to another when 
the result of the change will bring $4,000,000 more to the rail- 
road companies than the eld system? I think that no reasonable 
man would make that contention. We are aware that the bill 
must be made to meet a general average. You can not meet 
each and every isolated case. Some of these short-line rail- 
roads that make frequent trips are getting too much or will get 
a little too much. That may be adjusted under the power of 
the Postmaster General. Some of these lines are going to get 
too little—they will get more under this bill than under the 
old law—but they will still get too little, but that is a very 
small minority. 

We have provided in this bill that any road that is not satis- 
fied with the pay that it is receiving may go to the Postmaster 
General and make a contract for a higher rate, a power that has 
never existed under the law before. Well, that ought to meet 
the necessities that arise from that condition; but the railroad 
companies say, they have insisted, that Congress shall not act 
on this question, but shall delegate all of its legislative power 
and authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission. I as- 
sume that this body is not yet ready to abrogate. We have in 
this bill fixed a maximum rate, we have determined in our 
judgment what the pay shall be; but to meet the possible neces- 
sity, to meet the argument of the railroad companies, we have 
gone further and we have done that which they have insisted 
ought to be done, not in its full sense, because we did not give 
up all power and authority, but we have said to them, if this 
rate does not satisfy you, if you can not make contracts with 
the Postmaster General that suit you, then we provide that you 
may go to the Interstate Commerce Commission to have a rate 
fixed there that will be satisfactory. Could there be anything 
more just than that? Are we ready to say to these roads that 
we will not legislate at all, we will dump this whole question on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, where in years to come it 
may be decided? But, sirs, the bottom of this whole question is 
disclosed in this article, covertly disclosed, it is a fact known to 
everybody, it is a fight of the express companies through the 
railroads against the Parcel Post System of the United States. 
Now, if we buy that space, if we pay for it adequately, if we 
pay for it all the time, whether it is loaded or not loaded, who 
will say that we have not the right to use it as we see fit, and 
if in the doing of it we fill it with parcel post at a less rate for 
transportation to the great mass of the people, what right has 
the railroad company to complain of that fact? They are giving 
us what we pay for and no more. There is the point involved 
in this whole question. They have answered us time and sgain 
in the examinations that it made no difference whether we paid 
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them a compensatory: price or a price beyond that, that it made 
no difference if we gave them the right to complain of the 
contract; that it made no difference if we gave them the right 
to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; still they are 
not willing to go to this system, still they are not willing to 
abandon the antiquated, indefinite, and uncertain manner in 
which the question of payment is now settled. The reason is 
clear, They want to throttle and destroy the Parcel Post System 
of the United States, and they will succeed in doing it if we do 
not adopt the space basis, and the reason is that the railroad 
owners of the United States are also the owners of the express 
companies in part. 

Now, I have felt it necessary to make this brief statement 
in view of the adroit and false insinuations that have been made 
in these publications. It is a matter of no consequence to me 
personally, I have not thé slightest tinge of prejudice against 
the railroad companies and have not any reason for it, and I 
know you have not; but this question here is whether, by mak- 
ing a statutory contract, we are to be controlled by the inter- 
ested railroad companies or whether we are in justice to the peo- 
ple bound to make a contract that is fair and just not only to the 
eitizen but to the railroad company. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON rose. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman want to use some of his 
time? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think so, and I suggest that the 
gentleman use some of his time. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the pending appropriation bill 
carries the largest amount that was ever carried in a bill of 
this character. The Post Office Department is one which grad- 
ually develops, and necessarily the expenditures of each recur- 
ring year will be larger than the expenditures of the preceding 
year. This is one of the most important bills that comes before 
this body. -It is important, because it reaches every home. 
Every man, woman, and child of this Republic is interested in 
what the Post Office Department does. In the speeches which 
have been made thus far on the Post Office bill there have 
been a number of strictures against officials of the Post Office 
Department. It has been charged, amongst other things, that 
the Post Office Department is partisan; that the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Post Office Department are partisan 
in their character are therefore not efficient because partisan. 
I think gentlemen who will carefully investigate the situation 
must admit that while the present Postmaster General is a 
partisan himself that no man can truthfully charge that the 
administration of the affairs of the Post Office Department 
under the present Postmaster General is partisan in character. 
It is a notorious fact that one of his assistants until with the 
last few months was a Republican. It is true to-day, accord- 
ing to investigations made by individuals outside the depart- 
ment, that more than one-half, yes, more than 60 per cent, of 
the employees of the Post Office Department in Washington are 
Republican in politics. 

Every man knows, who has taken upon himself to make in- 
quiry, that the present Postmaster General will not allow in any 
branch of the service, if he can avoid it, more than 50 per 
cent of Democrats. In the selection of superintendents of di- 
visions that have charge of the various branches of the service 
outside of Washington he follows strictly the rule that there 
shall be no more Democrats than there are of the opposition. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON ], in speak- 
ing of the Post Office Service, made the charge to which I have 
referred, and amongst other things quoted a statement which 
was found in the report of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, as follows: 

It is a noteworthy fact that in no genee activity, governmental — 
prate, are conditions of prosperity’ or depression more quickl 

lected than in the revenues of the Postal tablishment, Hav Mes a 
close relation to the affairs of the people, the postal receipts may be 
used as a thermometer, as it were, to ascertain existing eee of 
business and as a barometer to forecast those to come. 

The gentleman from Minnesota quoted this statement ap- 
provingly, and said it was correct, and then he undertook to 
show that the Third Assistant Postmaster General and the 
other officials of the Post Office Department. had not correctly 
stated the situation and had misled the country as to the real 
condition in the Post Office Department. Amongst other things 
he gives a table in which he undertakes to show that the 
postal receipts in the United States, if we had continued the 
fourth-class rate as it was prior to the adoption of the present 
parcel-post law, would have been less in 1913, 1914, and 1915, 
than they had been in the preceding years. He gives a table 
in which he says that in 1912 the receipts were $251,000,000 
in round numbers. In 1913 if the parcel post had not been in 


existence the receipts would have been $235,000,000; in 1914, 
$234,000,000 ; in 1915, $284,000,000. In order to reach this con- 
clusion he takes. out of the aggregate what he claims is the 
excess which has been received by the department each year 
from the parcel-post establishment. 

In 1913 he gives as the amount that should be deducted—that 
the Post Office Department would have received under the old 
system of fourth-class rates—$8,000,000 in round figures; in 
1914, $8,600,000 ; in 1915, $8,600,000. He bases this on the rates 
which were originally paid under the fourth-class rate. He un- 
wittingly stated that these rates were 8 cents a pound. When 
his attention is called to it I am sure he will recognize the fact 
that the original rates were 16 cents a pound instead of 8. 

Mr. STEENERSON. For fourth-class mail? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is utterly mistaken. It 
is 8 cents a pound for books and 16 cents for merchandise. 

Mr. LLOYD. Under the original law the second-class rate 
was 1 cent a pound, the third-class rate was 8 cents a pound, 
and the fourth-class rate was 16 cents a pound. There can be 
no question of that fact. 

- Mr. STEENERSON. On books. 

Mr. LLOYD. Books at that time were in the third-class di- 

vision, and received for transportation 8 cents a pound. 
ipo STEENERSON. Yes; and you put them in the fourth 
class. 

Mr. LLOYD. But that does not change the class, I am 
calling attention to what the class was. The class provided 
that the pay should be 16 cents a pound, and the gentleman in 
his statement says that they were 8 cents a pound. Now, if 
they were 16 cents a pound it will be plainly shown that these 
figures should be doubled, and if they are doubled and the de- 
duction made in accordance with his plan, then in 1913 the re- 
ceipts would have been $243,000,000; in 1914, $252,000,000; and 
in 1915, $242,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman's theory is faulty, it 
seems to me, in this, that since the order of March 14, placing 
books in parcel post they have constituted a very large per- 
centage of the parcel post which formerly carried 8 cents a 
pound. That is all we made on them, namely, 8 cents a pound; 
all the postage we got on them. The amount that formerly 
went to the parcel post at 16 cents a pound was a very small 
amount, as you will see by consulting the table. 

Mr. LLOYD. The amount that was carried at the third-class 
rate under the old law was not much compared with the other 
figures, and the gentleman in his statement says that they were 
5.52 of the amount of the weight of the mail. Taking that 
as the basis—5.52—and then changing the rate, as he must nec- 
essarily do, from 8 cents a pound to 16 cents a pound, the in- 
crease would be as I stated a moment ago. The gentleman 
also makes a mistake which, I am sure, he will be glad to cor- 
rect. In 1912 he says that the total postal receipts were 
$251,000,000. The record shows that the postal receipts were 
$246,744,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is simply an error. 

Mr. LLOYD. That, of course, is a mistake, to which he will 
readily agree. Now, he makes a deduction from that state- 
ment, that the Post Office Department, if it had not been for 
the parcel post, would have shown a rapid decline in receipts 
instead of progress, or increased receipts, when the truth is 
that the postal receipts in 1913, 1914, and 1915 were greater than 
the postal receipts in any year prior to 1912. 

Now, the postal receipts in 1913, if added parcel-post receipts 
are omitted, were only $3,000,000 less than the postal receipts in 
1912. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? The Post 
Office Department, in a letter written to Mr. Grrest—and I have 
it in my pocket—estimated that the last fiscal year the parcel- 
post receipts alone amounted to $64,000,000, and the official re- 
port shows the total is $287,000,000. Now, if you deduct 64 from 
287 it is only 223. 

Mr. LLOYD. I am coming to that later. I am talking about 
the argument you make at this point, and this argument shows 
beyond any question, according to the figures, that the Post 
Office Department increased its receipts in the first year of the 
Wilson administration over $8,000,000, and that the postal re- 
ceipts began to decline after one year and five months of the 
Wilson administration. From the 4th day of March, 1913, to 
the Ist day of August, 1914, according to the gentleman's own 
figures, there was a rapid and marked increase in the receipts 
of the postal establishment, and, according to the statement 
which he indorses, ft would show beyond any question the pros- 
perity of the country under the Democratic administration. 
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Now, there is another table which he made, and I do not under- 
stand why he made it. It is an appendix to his speech. He 
compared the receipts by months for the years 1910, 1911, and 
1912, and the years 1913, 1914, and 1915. I have taken it upon 
myself to make a computation. These are calendar years, not 
fiscal years. The three years 1910, 1911, and 1912 are the last 
three years of the Taft administration. The calendar years 
1913, 1914, and 1915 were nearly wholly under the Wilson ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this tabulation, do you state the amount 
of increase, as the Postmaster General has stated from time to 
time, due to the inauguration of the parcel-post business, which 
started January 1, 1913? 

Mr. LLOYD. What I am proposing to do now is to give the 
table which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] 
gu ve, only to divide it into two parts. I divide the table into two 
groups of years, the first including the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, 
the last three years of the Taft administration, and compare 
them with 1918, 1914, and 1915, the first three years of the Wil- 
son administration. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
there for a question? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
nll the figures in that table were furnished to me by the Post 
Office Department, and that the only thing I did was to compute 
the percentages in the last column, and the reason for taking 
ealendar. years is that I am comparing them by months? 

Mr. LLOYD. ‘That is correct, so far as I know. I am sure 
the gentleman would never put it in his statement if he did not 
believe it to be correct. The gentleman is too fair and just and 
accurate in his dealings with the House to make any attempt at 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. 
to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it is a fair com- 
parison to show the business of the country by taking the postal 
receipts of the respective years when the Postal Department, 
in January, 1913, took on an added service, namely, the parcel 
post, which ran into millions of dollars? 

Mr. LLOYD. Whether it is fair or unfair, I did not do it. 
This was done by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son], and I am simply calling attention to what he did to show 
the necessary results of the figures which he gave. 

Let me give you figures. He gives them by months. Now, 
take the month of January. The aggregate figures in 1910, 
1911, and 1912 for January were $29,000,000. For January, 
1913, 1914, and 1915 the aggregate was $36,500,000. 

For February the aggregate for 1910, 1911, and 1912, under 
the Republican régime, was $28,200,000. February for 1913, 
1914, and 1915, under the Democratic régime, the aggregate was 
$33,900,000. 

In March, according to the gentleman's figures, the aggregate 
was $33,200,000 for the years 1910, 1911, and 1912, under the 
Taft administration, and $39,300,000 for the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1915 under the Wilson administration. 

For April the aggregate was $29,400,000, under the Taft ad- 
ministration, and $36,120,000 under the Wilson administration. 

For May the aggregate was $27,600,000 under Taft and $34,- 
500,000 under Wilson. 

For June the aggregate was $27,300,000, under the Republi- 
can administration, and $33,400,000 under the Wilson adminis- 
tration. 

And so on all the way through, showing an increase, and a 
large increase, in each of the aggregate of months for the Demo- 
cratic period over that of the last three years of the Republican 
ndministration. The total under these figures shows that in the 
calendar years 1910, 1911, and 1912 the total receipts were 
$351,600,000, while under the Wilson administration in 1913, 
1914, and 1915, for the three calendar years named, the amount 
was $432,600,000, or $81,000,000 more than under the Taft ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
out the parcel post? 

Mr. LLOYD. I am taking the figures as the gentleman from 
Minnesota gave them, and he evidently had some purpose in 
making those figures. Just what that purpose was I do not 
know, but I am undertaking to show from the figures which the 
gentleman gave that it proves that the Democratic administra- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Does the gentleman yield? 


How much is there left when you take 


tion was more successful than was the Republican administra- 
tion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, the gentleman understands the pur- 
pose very well. It was 

Mr. LLOYD. Evidently the purpose was to show that the 
Republican administration had been more successful in securing 
receipts than had been the Democratic administration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I hope the gentleman will yield there. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This table comprises six years, by 
months, and up to 1913 we had no parcel post; and I devoted a 
large part of my argument to showing that it was not a correct 
method to determine the business prosperity of the country by 
comparing the receipts of different periods when in one period 
you had a new class of mailable matter in the mail, I wanted 
to show the actual figures, because when you deduct the amount 
of parcel post, as you say, you will see that the actual receipts 
from the old business were less than they were before. 

Mr. LLOYD. And when you have done that, it is shown that 
in 1914, the first year of the Democratic. administration, the re- 
ceipts were $9,000,000 more, not regarding the parcel post, than 
they had ever been before. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman regard that as a 
phenomenal increase, when the gentleman's own Postmaster Gen- 
eral says the normal increase ought to be 7 per cent? I have 
been perfectly liberal with you. I have allowed for the matter 
of parcel post to a greater extent than I ought to have; but 
$9,000,000 is a very small percentage on $300,000,000, and there- 
fore it shows a very small increase, when the normal increase 
ought to be 7 per cent. 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. The gentleman's statement shows that 
the normal increase is 74 per cent, when the increase in the first 
year of the Democratic administration was over 9 per cent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Including parcel post? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; not including parcel post. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, certainly; including parcel post. 

Mr, LLOYD. Now, another suggestion: The gentleman in 
his speech calls attention to what he says is “the trouble with 
this administration.” He says it has not been partisan in a 
personal way, but that the trouble with this administration has 
been in the conception of what the function of the Postal 
Service is. “The function of the Postal Service is,” according 
to his statement, “to render the people service at the lowest 
practicable cost and to treat the employees fairly.” That is a 
good statement of the duty of the Post Office Department. 
And then, a little later, he says: “The first proposition put 
forth by the Post Office Department was to save some twenty or 
thirty million dollars on the Rural Free Delivery Service. They 
have brought an estimate in here to cut the rural carriers by 
$20,000,000.” 

His complaint is that a Democratic Postmaster General under- 
took to save to this Government $20,000,000; and I suppose 
there is no one within the sound of my voice who has looked 
into this proposition but what will say that if Congress had seen 
fit to adopt the suggestion which he made there would have 
been a saving of at least $15,000,000. What was the suggestion? 
It was that the Rural Service, instead of being allowed to have 
fixed salaries for its carriers, should have some system similar 
to the star-route system, and that every route should be let by 
contract. Certainly everyone here will admit that if that had 
been adopted there would have been a saving of at least one- 
third of the present cost. If not so much as that, it is per- 
fectly safe to make the statement that there would have been a 
Saving of at least $15,000,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Democratic Party being in control 
of both branches of Congress and of the Executive, why did 
they not adopt that system? 

Mr. LLOYD. This House did not agree to it simply because 
it thought, and the gentleman did not agree to it because he 
thought, it would affect the efficiency of the service. That is 
the truth about it. I was not favorable to it. The gentleman 
from Minnesota IMr. S1reNERson] was not favorable to it. I 
am sure this House was not. And yet what are we doing? We 
are paying $15,000,000 a year in order to bring about the most 
efficient possible service, when we know very well that we 
could have a service which the Post Office Department believes 
would be just as efficient for $15,000,000 less. 

There has been very much of complaint against the Post 
Office Department by some individuals because of its attempt 
at economy. There is one thing very sure. If any one has 
watched carefully the course of the present Postmaster General 
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and the officials in the service against whom complaint is made, 
he will admit that every attempt, whether wise or unwise, was 
an attempt which, if carried out, would have resulted in less 
expense to the American people. 

There is another thing. Certainly no man will question the 
honesty, the ability, the courage, the desire to do the right 
thing, in the present Postmaster General. He has done every- 
thing in his power to make this an economical and efficient 
service, and it is unfair to charge him with partisanship in 
the management of the affairs of this great department of the 
Government. ; 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srrenrrson] and others 
in this debate have raised the question as to whether the parcel 
post is a paying venture. In the first place, you must recog- 
nize the fact that the parcel-post law was adopted prior to the 
time of the present administration, and it is the duty of the 
Postmaster General to carry out the provisions of the parcel- 
Dost law as best he can. The latest figures given out by the 
Post Office Department—and I suppose the Post Office Depart- 
ment know more about it than anybody else—are to the effect 
that on every pound of parcel-post matter on an average there 
is a profit of two-thirds of 1 cent. They figure out that this 
in the last year produced $10,000,000 profit; in other words, 
that the parcel-post establishment in the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1915, produced $10,000,000 more than it cost to run 
that establishment. Now, I do not know whether those figures 
are correct or not. I am not inclined to believe they are, and 
yet I have no way of disproving them. I am somewhat like the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. I am doubtful 
about the proposition. 

Mr. STEBNERSON. The report shows that there was a 
deficit of $11,000,000 in the last fiscal year, and they claim that 
they made some $11,000,000 or $12,000,000 on parcel post. How 
does the gentleman explain that, if it be correct that they made 
$12,000,000 on the parcel post? 

Mr. LLOYD. Ten million dollars on the parcel post. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, say they made $10,000,000 on the 
parcel post and there was a deficit of $11,000,000 in the postal 
finances, the two figures together make $21,000,000, which must 
have been lost on the other mail outside of parcel post. 

Mr. LLOYD. No; according to the gentleman’s own state- 
ment, which he prepared, there should be some allowance for 
what would have been carried under the old system of fourth- 
class mail matter. 

Mr. STEPNERSON. Yes; but that was profitable. 

Mr. LLOYD. I want to be perfectly frank in this matter. 
If the Post Office Department is correct in this statement that 
there was a profit of $10,000,000 on account of parcel post, 
there can be no question but what if there had been no parcel- 
post law the deficiency would have been greater than $11,000,000. 
That answers the gentleman. 

Mr. STEENERSON, It would have been something like $20,- 


000,000, 

Mr. LLOYD. No; but it would have been more than $11,000,- 
000. But I accept, and I suppose the gentleman will accept, 
these figures of the Post Office Department as being correct 
because we can not produce a statement showing a different 
result, which would be satisfaetory to ourselves or to them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Would we not have been able to do that, 
approximately, more correctly if we had had a distinctive stamp 
which the law required but which was abolished without the 
permission or action of Congress? 

Mr, LLOYD. That distinctive stamp was abolished for a 
splendid purpose. To a great many people the distinctive stamp 
was a nuisance because they could not take advantage of the 
parcel post unless they had at hand parcel-post stamps, and in 
3 accommodate the people that feature of the law was 

anged. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is it not more difficult to come at the profits 
or sear of the parcel post because of not having this distinctive 
«stamp 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; I think it makes it more difficult. And yet 
it seems to me that the present system of ascertainment is a ren- 
sonable method of ascertainment. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman explain it? 

Mr. LLOYD. Here is what they have done: Between the tst 
day of April and the 15th day of April, 1913, and the ist day 
of October and the 15th day of October, 1913, and the Ist day of 
April and the 15th day of April, 1914, and the Ist and 15th days 
of October, 1914, and the Ist and 15th days of April 1915, and 
the Ist and 15th of October, 1915, they made a complete weigh- 
ing of the parcel post, and from that weighing they have made 
an estimate of what was actually carried during the year. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish now to call attention to one of the pro- 
visions of this bill in the proposed new legislation, to wit, the 


changed method of ascertainment of railway mail pay. One of 
the most difficult questions to determine with which we have 
had anything to do is what should be the pay for carrying the 


Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr, STEENERSON. Was not the gentleman from Missouri 
a member of the Bourne Commission, and was not that commis- 
sion composed of Republicans and Demorcats ineluding now 
Senator WEEKS, but then a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and did not they make a unanimous report to Congress 
in. favor of the space plan, substantially as proposed in this 
bill? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I was undertaking to call 
attention to the fact that the question of ascertainment of 
railway mail pay has puzzled many persons in the past. No 
man unless he is an expert can to-day satisfactorily explain to 
any assembly of people the present system of ascertainment of 
railway mail pay. It is one of the most complicated systems 
I ever tried to unravel. It is called the weight basis, and yet 
we do not pay according to the weight that actually goes on 
the train. We pay on a system of averages rather than on the 
total weight. We ascertain the full amount of mail that goes 
out on a route, the average amount, and the average amount 
that comes back on the same route, then combining the two we 
obtain an average for that route. But the method of obtaining 
that average is very difficult and intricate to work out in 
mathematics. 

The people of the United States have been anxious for years 
to have some kind of a simple system so that they might them- 
selves know whether the amount paid the railroad companies 
was a reasonable amount or not. No man to-day who is not an 
expert can tell whether the present system brings about any- 
thing like a correet compensation to the railroad companies, 
and until very recently the railroad companies had little knowl- 
a themselves as to whether they were receiving too much or 
too little. 

I think every member of the Bourne Commission who devoted 
months of study to this important question, began his investi- 
gation with the idea that the space basis was not the best 
system. Every member of that commission was impressed with 
the idea that something should be done to change the present 
system and simplify it. But as the facts developed, as informa- 
tion came before the committee, we were all impressed with the 
idea that the very best system that could be adopted was the 
space system. 

The people, as I stated, I am sure, are anxious that there 
should be some kind of a simple system that they can under- 
stand. The railroad companies have objected to the present 
system beeause they claim that it does not furnish a sufficient 
compensation to them. They make this statement: That in- 
vestigations made by the Post Office Department, by the Bourne 
committee, by their own committee on railway mail pay, and 
through information obtained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the present weight system should re- 
main, but that there should be three changes made in connec- 
tion with the management. One is that instead of weighing 
the mail, as we do now, once in four years, the mail should be 
weighed at least onee a year. They claim that by reason of 
the fact that the mail is only weighed once in four years there 
is a large amount of mail carried for whieh they receive no 
compensation, There can be no question of the fact that they 
have not received pay for carrying a vast amount of mail in 
various years that have passed. They insist that in addition 
to that they ought to have pay for what is called the apartment 
ear. They insist that a full railway car 60 feet in length, 
which is a traveling post office, and a 40-foot car in length, 
which is a traveling post office, should be paid for according to 
space. They insist that they ought to have pay where the 
space is less than 40 feet, and wherever a railway mail clerk 
goes into a car and distributes mail and it becomes necessary 
for the Post Office Department to prepare any equipment for 
him in which the mail may be distributed they should have pay 
for the space used in that service, 

They complain, in the third place, that they are required to 
do that which a railroad company ought not to do, because it 
is no part of its duty, to wit, to carry mails from the station to 
a post office which may be within 80 rods of the station. They 
claim that if this duty is required of them that that 80 rods 
should be added to the length of the route, and that they 
should receive pay for earrying the mail over the 80 rods, the 
same as they would if it was a part of the railroad track. 

Now, that I may not be misunderstood, I say they ask three 
things—that there be annual weighing ; second, pay for apart- 
ment cars; third, that they be relieved of the duty of carrying 
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the mail to these post offices within 80 rods and to dispose of 
the mails in the terminals. 

The space plan which is proposed to be adopted is a per- 
fectly simple system. Here a railway post-office car, under 
the new system, starts out from Washington to Baltimore, a 
full car. Any man can answer what the railroad company will 


receive for carrying that car. It will be 21 cents for every mile 
that car travels. If you get on a railroad train yourself to go 
to Baltimore, what do you pay? You pay 2 or 24 cents a mile 
for traveling between here and Baltimore. What would be the 
pay for the railway post-office car? Twenty-one cents a mile. 
Statistics ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show that the average number of passengers who ride on a 
passenger coach is 12, and that the pay received is a little above 
2 cents a mile on the average, and that it amounts to about 25 
cents a mile. That is the amount received by the railroad com- 
pany for the transportation of a passenger car 1 mile. Twenty- 
five cents for handling a passenger car for 1 mile, on which 
12 passengers ride. We propose in this bill that for a railway 
postal car there shall be paid 21 cents a mile for every mile 
it may be hauled. 

You can readily see from the comparison the reasonableness 
of the proposed payment of 21 cents. In addition to the 21 
cents, what we call the line charge, there is a slight charge 
which is necessary to be made in order to equalize the service 
and give to it the proper compensation, and that is a terminal 
charge, so that the railroad company will receive compensation 
for the preparation that is necessary in arranging its car for 
transportation and for the work that it is to perform after 
the car has reached its destination with its mail. These we 
call the terminal charges, and a small sum of $2 for the 
initial service and the terminal service is provided in this 
bill. You can readily see the purpose of that and you can 
readily see the merit of it. That has nothing to do with dis- 
tance, because it is just as much trouble to load the mail on 
a train, or prepare for loading, if the road to be traveled is 10 
miles long as it is if the road to be traveled is a thousand 
miles long, so that the initial and terminal charge should be 
accounted for without reference to the length of the run. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. How about the 80 rods terminal charge in 
small towns or cities? 

Mr. LLOYD. Under the provisions of the bill the 80-rod 
charge may be made or may not be made. The matter is in 
the discretion of the Post Office Department as to whether the 
railroad company shall be required to transport the mail from 
the station to the post office that may be within 80 rods. 

Mr. LOBECK. Should it not be directed? 

Mr. LLOYD. There are some instances where it is a proper 
thing for them to pay and there are other instances where it is 
n burden which should not be borne by the railroad companies. 
There can be no fixed rule with reference to it. 

Mr. LOBECK. I am asking for information. 
` Mr. LLOYD. But if the Post Office Department upon investi- 
gation finds that this obligation which is now imposed upon the 
railroad company should not exist, it has the power to take it 
from it, and to provide for the carriage of the mail from the sta- 
tion to the post office without reference to distance. 

The railroad companies apparently do not object in all the 
recent statements that have been made to the compensation that 
is proposed in these bills. What they object to is what they 
claim will be the administration under it. They claim that so 
much power is left to the Postmaster General that he will exer- 
cise that power in the interest of economy, and that they will not 
secure the amount of money to which they are entitled. My 
candid judgment is that under this bill, instead of it costing 
$4,000,000 extra to carry out the provisions of it, when it is 
economically administered it will not cost the Government one 
cent more than the present system. 

The truth about it is that the compensation which will be 
received by the railroad companies in the next year, if this 
bill is adopted, in my judgment, will be practically the same 
compensation which they receive at the present time. But the 
question of annual weighing is overcome. ‘The question of 
apartment-car service is settled and there is an opportunity for 
the Post Office Department to give to them that which they 
demand in connection with the terminal service, if the Post 
Office Department is satisfied that the service which they ren- 
der is a service which should not be rendered by them, but 
which should be borne by the Government. This new scheme 
of the space basis is objected to by the railroad companies. 
They object seriously to it, as you see from the public prints 
and from the telegrams which you have all found on your desks; 
but why do they object? What is the purpose in objecting to 


it? It is not to the charge that they receive. I have placed 
it in a nutshell when I say that their sole objection, in fact, 
rests upon what they believe will be the mistreatment in ad- 
ministration. I do not think there is genuine foundation for 
that charge. The present Postmaster General and the officials 
under him will see to it that the railroad ‘companies receive 
every cent that is due them, in my judgment. Under the pro- 
posed plan every particle of matter that goes into a railroad 
train will be paid for by the Government. There can never 
again be any charge that there is a large per cent of the mail 
for which the railroad companies receive no compensation. 
Why? Because the bill specifically provides that the Post Office 
Department must authorize the space to be used. If the Post 
Office Department authorizes that space, and it is necessary to 
use more space, there is no obligation on the part of the rail- 
road company to use any additional space. The duty devolves 
upon the Post Office Department to ask them for all the space 
it needs in the transportation of the mail, and for every particle 
of space that may be used the railroad will receive a fixed com- 
pensation. 

Mr. LOBECK. The gentleman means in addition to what 
space is ordered in the commencement? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. But if the department, then, has ordered so 
ri reSt of space, whether it occupies it or not, it has to pay 

or it? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. One of the complaints made in the argu- 
ment by the railroad companies with reference to the space 
plan is that the Post Office Department will probably take ad- 
vantage of them in the matter of storage cars. A storage car is 
one that may be filled with mail which is not distributed en 
route. It is mail that is carried in a full car from one point to 
another. There is no foundation for that charge, because this 
bill specifically provides that the maximum space used shall be 
the space paid for for the whole journey, both outgoing and re- 
turning. Suppose it should be that a car was started out with 
40,000 pounds of mail, which is the largest possible amount that 
anybody claims could go into a car, yet in no instance will it be 
true that there will be 40,000 pounds of mail carried to the ter- 
minal and 40,000 pounds of mail carried back to the initial point. 
So that there is no foundation for that claim. The truth is that at 
the present time the storage cars are carrying from 7 to 8 tons. 
This statement that they may carry 40,000 pounds is a possi- 
bility. That is, it is possible that at some time from the time 
the car starts upon its journey until it returns to the initial 
point there may be a time when 40,000 pounds are carried, but it 
is a perfectly safe statement to make that the average amount of 
mail that will be carried in storage cars will never exceed 8 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice my time has about expired. This 
proposition in reference to the change of mail pay is an exceed- 
ingly important one. I am anxious that every individual shall 
candidly investigate this matter, that no one shall be biased 
or misled by any statement that he receives by telegram or 
through the press. The individuals who are sending the tele- 
grams in nearly every instance are individuals who actually 
do not know what would be the effect of the passage of this 
bill. There are very few railroad men—I doubt whether there 
is a railroad president in the United States to-day who knows 
what will be the effect of the adoption of the space system, but 
some employee about him has said to him that it will be unfair, 
and because that employee has said it is unfair the railroad 
president and railroad employee insist it is unfair and send to 
you a telegram, which says to you: “ Do not support the measure, 
because it is unfair.“ The people who know most about this are 
the people in Washington, the people who have investigated it 
with the railroads railway mail committee. These have the in- 
formation in regard to the situation. It is a rather remarkable 
thing that there have been three commissions appointed whose 
duty it was to carefully investigate the subject of railway mail 
pay, and each of those commissions have decided in favor of 
the space plan. Every commission and every body of men, 
as far as I know, excepting those interested in the proposition 
from a personal standpoint, who have investigated this subject 
have reached the conclusion that the correct system of pay is 
the space method of pay. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, if I have any time remaining, I desire to yield 
it back. I think I have consumed all of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the other side use_ 
some time now. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my 
colleague [Mr. RopxxHn d]. 

Mr. RODEN BERG. Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
whose material welfare is largely dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the railroads of the country. The city of East St. 
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Louis, which is the largest city in my district, is the terminus 
of 24 different railroads. These railroad companies give em- 
ployment to a very large percentage of the population of my 
district. Any legislation that has a tendency to curtail the 
earning power of the railroads vitally affects the material in- 
terests of these employees. We are all aware that the question 
of securing an increase in wages is now being agitated by rail- 
road employees. In fact, the newspapers have stated within 
the last few days that there is a very strong probability of 
the inauguration of a general strike on the part of the em- 
ployees, unless this increase in wages is granted by the em- 
ployers. 

Taken as a whole, the railroad employees are men of high 
character and intelligence, who fully appreciate that there is 
a strong community of interest between employer and employee. 
They believe in protecting the rights of the railroad companies 
as well as their own. Last summer various committees, repre- 
senting different railroad labor organizations, called on me to 
protest vigorously against the enactment of the legislation pro- 
posed in this bill, on the ground that it would work a most 
decided hardship on the railroads and materially reduce their 
earning capacity. They felt, and justly so, that any legisla- 
tion which would result in decreasing the revenues of the rail- 
roads would necessarily lessen their chances to secure an in- 
crease in wages. As a result of these representations and of 
the statements made to me by responsible railroad officials, I 
have tried to make a careful examination of the provisions of 
this bill, and after doing so, and after trying to digest the 
voluminous hearings, I am forced to the conclusion that that 
part of the bill which proposes to change the method of railway 
mail pay from a “ weight” to a “space” basis is wholly unfair 
to the railroads as well as to the public, and should not be en- 
acted into law. 

The bill proposes to change the method which has determined 
compensation for handling and hauling mail matter since the 
organization of this Government and to pay, not for the service 
rendered, but for the instrumentality employed. My objection 
to this change is based upon the belief that it is both unfair 
and unscientific. Either the railroads will be overpaid or they 
will be underpaid; the Government will necessarily pay either 
too much or too little, for the evident reason that if space is 
taken as the determining factor and fixed as a constant meas- 
ure, without respect to weight, we will have a service which 
varies but which is measured by compensation which is fixed. 
To illustrate, it is proposed to pay for the use or rent of the 
railroad mail car the theoretical average earning of a passenger 
ear. Now, if the actual load under this proposed plan is less 
than the average earning of the passenger car, the railroad 
will be paid too much; if, on the other hand, the actual load is 
more than this average, the railroad will not be paid enough. 
Averages are always ascertained as a statistical result of busi- 
ness for a given period and are not, therefore, and never can 
be, properly used as a basis of compensation, nor as the basis 
for the selling price of any commodity. 

Let us consider for a moment just what this change to a 
space basis of mail pay really does. It is not simply a proposal 
to compel the railroads of the country to carry the United 
States mail and the parcel post, although this bill does require 
compulsory service. The plain purpose of this bill is to compel 
the railroads to rent to the Post Office Department the cars 
which they have built to enable themselves to engage in the 
transportation business, and, worst of all, not for private gov- 
ernmental use but to enable the Post Office Department to use 
these cars, after renting them, in active.competition with the 
railroads themselves in the transportation of commercial freight. 
If that is a fair statement of the proposition, is there any won- 
der that the railroads of the country should feel that they have 
a just grievance and that they are opposed to the space basis? 
The opposition is not confined to one road, but embraces every 
road in the country. It is not only the great systems, but the 
smallest and the weakest as well, that are opposing this radical 
change. As a matter of simple justice, should Congress, which 
has established the parcel post, now go so far as to compel the 
carriers to give up their own facilities for competition against 
themselves? It seems to me that the proposition at its very best 
is revolutionary in the extreme, besides being wholly experi- 
mental in the field of transportation principles and practice. 

Every Member of this House knows that weight is the uni- 
versal basis for transporting objects, because that method is a 
safe and sound gauge of the very thing which the transporta- 
tion agency must carry; it is the very basis which the Post 
Office Department itself employs in making its own charge to 
the people for transporting their mails, even to a letter, postal 
card, package, or newspaper; and it is the basis which the car- 
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rier would, of course, employ without question if it were a 
direct agancy of the public instead of a subagency in the trans- 
portation of mail. 

If I understand this matter correctly, the “space” basis 
means, further, that the opinion of postal officers would super- 
sede the accuracy of the scale as the gauge of pay. One would 
suppose that the space needed would be readily determined by 
the amount of mail which could be stored in a given space, and 
while it is true that after a given amount of space is loaded 
no injury perhaps would result to the carrier if paid for that 
space, provided an adequate and just rate could be ascertained 
and applied, yet the greatest danger from a space basis, de- 
pending upon the opinion of an individual, is that the Post- 
master General and the officers of the Post Office Department, 
scattered all over the country and in control of railway mail 
transportation, can without limit and without measure pay for 
space as they see fit. It seems to me that the Government, even 
more than the railroads, should oppose a space basis, for in the 
adoption of that basis there lies a most dangerous power of 
abuse for personal or political advantage or for favoritism to 
any railroad company. If I interpret this bill correctly, the 
Postmaster General would have the authority to pay for a 30- 
foot car instead of a 15-foot car, simply because he desired to do so. 
The difference would not depend on the number of post offices 
to be served or on the weight or size of the mail itself, but would 
resolve itself simply into a question as to whether he willed to 
do so. I do not wish to be understood as impugning the integ- 
rity of the present postal officials nor of the officers of the rail- 
roads, but it must be plain that such a plan, giving such wide 
latitude to the Postmaster General, makes possible, and easily 
possible, the opportunity for collusion that might permit raids 
upon the Treasury of the United States. While I believe that 
our postal affairs are being honestly administered to-day, yet 
the public has not forgotten that there have been scandals in 
that department in the past. We all recall the startling revela- 
tions resulting from an investigation of the star-route frauds 


of several decades ago. In view of what has occurred, it seems 


to me that it is incumbent upon Congress to safeguard the 
interests of the public against any possible future frauds. 

I believe that the proposed change is not only unfair, but that 
it is impracticable and unadapted to the service of transporta- 
tion of the mail. I regard it as utterly impossible in a country 
such as this, with 225,000 miles of railroad, and with territory 
3,000 miles distant from Washington, for the Post Office De- 
partment to authorize in advance for the payment of the space 
needed on every train throughout the whole country every day; 
because no man can know, unless he is right at the train when 
it starts, how much space the mail will require. 

This bill names rates for transportation per car-mile and for 
terminal service, but it strikes me that this is of little value 
in determining what compensation the railroad companies would 
receive. They are not fixed rates. They are entirely discretion- 
ary, because they are qualified by the term “not exceeding.“ 
which gives the Postmaster General the absolute power to make 
any rate he may desire. 

Mr. MOON. May I ask the gentleman if that is not the law 
now on the weight question? 

Mr. RODENBERG. I understand it is fixed and definite. 

Me MOON. It has never been any other way and could 
no 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit—— 

Mr. RODENBERG. I can not permit an interruption, as I 
have only 15 minutes, and I will not be able to finish what I 
have to say within that time. I am very sorry I can not yield. 

I submit that this is contrary to every principle of rates which 
apply to common carriers, because these rates must be definite, 
fixed, and certain. When the carriers are compelled by the 
exercise of the great, sovereign power of the Government to 
carry the mail—and they have no option in the premises—the 
question of delegating the rate-making power to the Postmaster 
General should not be considered. The rates should not only 
be adequate, but they should also be fixed and certain, and not 
dependent upon the whim or caprice of any official. 

The bill empowers the Postmaster General to pay for any 
amount of baggage-car space he may want. While this space is 
classified as storage-car space and the maximum rate stated for 
such a car, he is permitted to require any amount from 1 foot 
to 60 feet of the car, and it is easily conceivable that in a prac- 
tical service he may therefore require the railroad company to 
have an entire car, 60 feet in length, in order to furnish the 
space he may demand and yet pay only for a fractional part of 
it. A railroad can not haul independently 5 feet, 10 feet, or 
30 feet of space, because it is limited in its transportation busi- 
ness to the haul of the unit, which, of course, is a car. 
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While the bill purports to provide compensation for the trans- 
portation service on trains, it also specifically requires the rail- 
roads of the country to carry the mails between all post offices 
on their lines and their stations regardless of distances. How- 
ever, this is qualified by a provision theoretically giving the 
discretion as to when and where this will be applied or re- 
quired, but the discretion here can only be exercised to dis- 
criminate in favor of one railroad, at one place, as compared 
with another railroad, because if such a requirement should 
exist at all, it should be uniformly applied, as there are no con- 
ditions of service to justify a discrimination. Not only is this 
service not a proper and erdinary or customary function of a 
railroad, because its service should be limited to transporta- 
tion and handling of business or its own property, but it does 
not carry freight or passengers or other business or express be- 
yond those stations. This bill, in this particular, requires a 
service for which there is no pretense that there is any com- 
pensation provided. 

Railroad companies now carry mail between stations and post 
offices where they are within the 80-rod limit, but it is on a 
different basis of rates. This service is performed because the 
present rates contemplate, theoretically at least, that compensa- 
tion for this service is included. In the bill now before us we 
have a separate and distinct provision for transportation service 
itself, and in addition we have this requirement without any 
theory that it is paid for. Those of us who believe that the 
railroads of the country have been unjustly treated in the mat- 
ter of mail compensation and that that compensation has not 
been increased in proportion to the increase in the service that 
the railroads have been compelled to render since the inaugura- 
tion and development of parcel post are told that this bill will 
increase the compensation of the railroads. In his very able 
address of last Tuesday in advocacy of this bill the distinguished 
chairman [Mr. Moon], for whom I entertain the highest regard 
and whose candor I have always admired, made the statement 
that under the provisions of this new bill the railroads would 
receive nearly $4,000,000 more than they have ever gotten under 
any bill. 

This statement of the chairman, however, was contradicted a 
moment ago by the gentleman who just preceded me [Mr. 
Lroyn]. The gentleman, who is also somewhat of an expert in 
postal matters, has just stated that in his opinion the railroads 
would not receive any additional compensation as a result of 
this legislation, but that their compensation would be the same 
as it was last year. 

While I admit that the bill presents a specious appearance of 
increasing the revenue of the railroads, I believe the actual 
purpose of the department is to decrease and not to add to the 
compensation of the railroads. 

In his speech in the House of Representatives on December 19, 
1914, the distinguished chairman, in explaining the real pur- 
poses of the bill then under consideration, made the following 
statement in a colloquy with Mr. Pace of North Carolina: 

It does not show a saving upon its face, and can not do it, but only 
shows an administrative proposition of saving. The sa will oceur, 
as the department thinks, in the handling of the mails. In other words, 
you have changed from the quadrennial weighing of the mails on a 
weight basis, on which the pay is to be computed, to the space provi- 
sion, and you will have enough space under the contract to carry all 
your parcel „ probably without any additional 
save many ons annually. That is their theory. 

On the same day, in another colloquy with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], the distinguished chairman asked this 
question: 

Does not the gentleman know that the main feature of this bill, the 
only great feature in it, is a railroad proposition, and does he not know 
that when he voted as he did he voted against the consideration of that 
railroad proposition, that would save this country $8,000,000 every 
year if carried? 

Thus the present bill, while on its face purporting to grant the 
possibility of a $4,000,000 increase to the railroads, provided the 
Postmaster General exercises a beneficent discretion, in reality 
contemplates that by having the railroads haul the parcel post 
without additional compensation the Government will save 
$8,000,000 annually and pay the railroads that much less. This 
admission, frankly made by the chairman in 1914, is just as 
pertinent to-day as it was then. Is there any wonder, there- 
fore, that every railroad in the United States is opposing a 
scheme with such an admitted purpose? I believe that the 
Postmaster General is more deeply concerned over the question 
of preventing a deficit in his department than he is about the 
efficiency of the service or the payment of adequate compensa- 
tion to the common carriers. 

I am opposed to changing to a space basis, because I regard 
it as unwise and unnecessary to make such a revolutionary 
change in the system of pay when it is evident that the existing 
method of weight basis has not been against the Government's 


compensation, and 


interests, and when only a few amendments are needed to cor- 
reet any inadequacy in the existing system about which there 
may be any complaint. 

Annual weighings, of course, cost a great deal of money; but 
this is a detail which can be fairly distributed by the Govern- 
ment, as the railroads have indicated their disposition to accept 
whatever terms may be offered as reasonable. 

All of the experience of 40 years that has been gained in the 
administrative details of the present law, and all of the prece- 
dents arising therefrom, would be destroyed by this new method, 
using the space basis, and introducing complexities greater than 
at present, creating increased udministrative difficulties, due to 
the difference of opinion as to space needed or used in com- 
parison with the space authorized by the department. I regard 
this proposed change as economically unsound and unsafe, be- 
cause it ignores the principal factor of service rendered, namely, 
the conveyance of the mails, and substitutes therefor the trans- 
portation receptacle or instrumentality through which the mails 
are transported. The intrinsic service rendered by the carriers, 
that is to say the amount of mail conveyed, would not be shown 
specifically. The estimates would necessarily rest not on the 
weight of the mail to be transported but on the opinion of the 
local officials as to the space needed. It would thus be not only 
difficult to check against extravagant or discriminating allot- 
ments, but equally as difficult to make estimates by appropria- 
tions which might appear to be extravagant, while in reality 
barely moderate in amount. All postage rates are based on the 
weight of the article to be transported, and it is therefore har- 
monious and consistent that the transportation rates should also 
be based upon the amount of freight carried and the distance 
that it is conveyed. 3 

I can not help but feel that the department, by having the 
words “not exceeding” inserted, intends that the amounts 
allowed, which may be paid, shall be subject to diminution in 
the future. If the department intends, as has been suggested, 
to pay the maximum rates permitted, why do they insist that 
their discretion should be allowed full scope, so that they may 
pay less and can not pay “exceeding”? And why, if it is the 
intention of the department to pay the maximum rates, has that 
same department advised the chairman that a saving of many 
millions of dollars will result? It oecurs to me that while the 
railroads could be paid increased revenues under this bill the 
department has no intention of doing so. It seems to me that 
the Postmaster General intends to work out his plan so as to 
pay the railroads less and to have all the parcel post handled 
without any compensation, as was frankly stated by the chair- 
man when a similar bill was under consideration in the preceding 
Congress. 

I regard it as unwise to establish a fixed measure for mail 
pay without first asking the advice of our great expert trans- 
portation body, the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
now proposed to establish a space basis as a measure for pay- 
ment. The Interstate Commerce Commission has never been 
consulted, nor has it ever been asked whether the railroads 
should be paid for handling the mail upon a space or weight 
basis. Before the adequacy or inadequacy of the rate is deter- 
mined, and before any change is made, we should ask and obtain 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission their opinion as 
experts, whether the yardstick should be space or weight. It is 
now proposed to artificially manufacture the yardstick, and then 
to ask the expert body how the yardstick should be applied. In 
reasonableness and justice we should first obtain from the 
experts the method of their measurement before we start out 
to measure, This bill proposes to submit to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the adequacy or inadequacy of payments; but 
this adequacy or inadequacy will be determined by an arbitrary 
method fixed in advance without the advice of the expert body 
as to how the method should be arrived at, and it is a method 
which is inconsistent with every principle upon which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has either fixed or approved 
every other transportation rate. 

In innumerable decisions the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has determined the adequacy of a rate by the weight, the 
value and the cost of handling a particular commodity. It is 
now proposed to discard these recognized principles and to set 
up an altogether different standard. Without professing any 
intimate knowledge of this matter, and without reflecting in any 
way upon the earnest efforts of the distinguished chairman and 
the members of the committee to correctly determine the stand - 
ard for the fixation of mail pay, I regard it as most unwise, and 
eyen dangerous, to force the acceptance of a fixed standard of 
measurement in rider legislation. It seems to me that a matter 
of such great importance as this should be calmly considered 
and studied by each Member of this body in a separate bill and 
as a distinct proposition. We could then determine for our. 
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selves just how we should act, and we would not be compelled 
to accept, as this present situation demands, the judgment of 
the committee rather than our own within the brief time allotted 
for consideration. The method of fixing pay should not be con- 
sidered by the House until we have obtained the opinion of the 
expert body upon transportation questions—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. And the question should then be considered 
as a separate proposition and not as a part of a complex whole, 
as a portion of a bill which contains so many other subjects and 
purposes and covers so many other difficult propositions. 

There is another feature of this proposed bill which I regard 
as most serious. The bill requires service to be performed by 
the railroads without regard to the reasonableness or adequacy 
of the compensation, and this requirement subjects it to the 
grave criticism that it may be declared unconstitutional and 
void by the courts. The Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 8, 1915, in the case of Norfolk & Western against 
State of West Virginia, and in the case decided on March 8, 
1915, Northern Pacific Railway Co. against State of North 
Dakota, held that no law was constitutional which proposes to 
fix an unremunerative rate upon any particular commodity or 
service. This bill plainly permits arbitrary fixations, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General, and does not limit that 
jurisdiction to what is a fair rate, reasonable, just, or adequate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has held that the 
present passenger rates are not adequate. The basis of payment 
for space as provided for in this bill is predicated upon the 
average earnings of a passenger car, declared by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be insufficient. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that even if the maximum rates be paid for hauling a mail 
ear, the compensation will be inadequate. In other words, the 
bill on its face purports to require service with an inadequate 
compensation to the railroads. The bill does not provide that 
the compensation shall be adequate, and therefore it is subject to 
the criticism that a service may be required for an inadequate, 
unreasonable rate, thus violating a constitutional guarantee as 
laid down in these decisions of the Supreme Court. 

It seems to me that it would be most unwise for us at this 
time to inject into the mail pay question a proposition which 
will, in all human probability be followed by a great amount 
of litigation and which will drag through the courts for years 
in order that the validity of the law may be determined, and, 
in the meantime, confusion will grow and uncertainty increase. 

This bill provides that the railroads should perform services 
at rates to be fixed in the discretion of the Postmaster General 
at not exceeding a certain maxima. The railroads would be 
compelled under this law to perform such service if the Post- 
master General, in his discretion, fixed rates greatly less than 
the maxima allowed by law, as the railroads must perform the 
service whether the rates be reasonable or compensatory or 
otherwise. 

Even if the Postmaster General should fix rates that are 
plainly confiscatory, still, under this law, the service must be 
performed, or the railroad will be subjected to a large penalty. 
Such legislation, it seems to me, contravenes the Constitution, 
which provides that no property shall be taken, and no service 
required to be performed save for an adequate consideration. 

Another objection is that under the proposed space basis, 
tho Government in effect undertakes to enter the field of com- 
mercial freight transportation, and becomes a competitor of 
the railroads. By fixing its own rates the Government is thus 
enabled to haul freight at lower rates than those fixed for 
the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
other words, the railroads must haul freight at rates fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads under 
this proposed Jaw, would be compelled by the Government to 
haul the same kind of freight for less rates, which have been 
fixed by the Government itself. 

Thus, the Government, in the guise of a shipper, will fix its 
own rates, whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes 
the rates for all the other shippers. The Government would 
be enabled to give itself a privilege and discriminate in favor 
of itself and against all other shippers of commodities. It 
strikes me as being fundamentally sound and just that if the 
Government intends to go into the transportation business and 
ship the same kind of commodities; that is, commercial freight, 
as is now handled by the railroads, the Government rates should 
also be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
the rate-making body. 

In order to meet this situation and in recognition of the 
Government as a competitor, with other shippers, the hearings 
before the committee show that the railroads are willing, and, 
in fact, have proposed that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion fix the rates for the transportation of mail, so that the 


rate-making body will determine for the Government as a 
shipper and the railroads as a carrier, what the shipper should 
pay and what the railroads should receive. 

To-day all shippers, including the Government, pay upon the 
weight basis. If this bill becomes a law the Government will 
pay upon the space basis, which is an entirely different method 
of payment from that employed by the commission in fixing the 
rates for serving the public. Inasmuch as we have a great 
rate-making body, which fixes the rates upon all commodities, 
why is it not fair and just, and why should the Government 
complain if its own instrumentality, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, fix for it as a shipper and the railroads as a 
earrier the rates for which service is to be performed and pay- 
ments made? The railroads have signified their willingness to 
submit this whole question to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to abide the result, and if the Government intends 
to be fair, and wants to be fair, why should it object to per- 
mitting the Interstate Commerce Commission to settle this ques- 
tion, which is so peculiarly within its jurisdiction? 

In setting forth my objections to the pending measure, I do 
not wish to be understood as reflecting in any way on the hon- 
esty of purpose of the very excellent gentlemen who constitute 
the great Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I be- 
lieve that they are thoroughly conscientious in their recom- 
mendations to this House, but my sense of fairness and right 
will not permit me to harmonize my views with theirs on this 
very important question. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe, in view of 
the remark the gentleman has made, that the rates of compen- 
sation are entirely different in this bill from the one considered 
two years ago, and even one item in this bill, that of terminal 
charges, allows an increase of compensation of $1,900,000. But 
it is not necessary again for me to discuss that matter, as other 
gentlemen desire to discuss it. The gentleman proceeded upon 
an entirely false theory, and, with all due respect to him, I must 
say, an entire misunderstanding of the meaning of the bill. 
For instance, he said we could take a 60-foot car and pay for 
but 1 foot in it if we wanted to do so, and use the whole car. 
We do not get the benefit of the 60 feet if we only pay for 1 foot. 
We then use 1 foot and the companies have the other 59 feet 
for their baggage and transportation. That is just a specimen 
of the statement of the gentleman showing the utter misunder- 
standing of this measure. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise to discuss the matter but 
to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the Postal Service is the most 
popular department of the Government service. It comes in 
closest contact with the people. They believe in it, and eagerly 
avail themselves of every opportunity to extend the scope of its 
usefulness. City delivery, rural delivery, parcel post, postal 
savings banks, everything, once established, have come to stay. 
To curtail or discontinue any part of this public service would 
awaken such pronounced opposition on the part of the people 
as to be not misunderstood. Likewise, the people have welcomed 
every innovation that was calculated to improve the working 
conditions of the postal employees, even though such change 
might offer a temporary inconvenience to themselves. Sunday 
closing was approvingly welcomed by the people throughout the 
country, without division of sentiment, as was also the recog- 
nition of the holidays by the Post Office. The eight-hour day 
found its earliest application by Congress to the Postal Service, 
as did annual vacation periods. 

The temper of the people in their attitude toward the Postal 
Service is so plain as to be not mistaken. They desire to make 
it a model service, both as to the efficiency of its methods and 
the treatment of its employees. The people expect it to point 
the way. They want it to lead. Nor do they complain of the 
cost. To be an example for employment in civil industry to 
emulate, the people have enthusiastically indorsed every change 
that would operate to make the Postal Service an inspiring 
example for the general good of the country. As a matter of 
fact, in one essential particular the Postal Service is lagging 
painfully behind. This is in the manner in which it treats its 
aged employees. It has no plan whatsoever to meet this prob- 
lem. What it really does is indefensible. On one pretext or 
another the old men in the Postal Service are penalized or dis- 
charged for no other reason than the fact that they have grown 
old. They are let go outright, dismissed at the expiration of 
150 days, or reduced in salary for no other cause than their 
age. ‘The old men are plainly shown that they are not wanted. 
To show just how he is treated, and the utter absence of any 
settled provision for his protection, I quote the following lan- 
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guage from a recent paper by First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Roper: 


The result is that tenure of office in the Government service does 
not ad pone on the law . =~ 9 3 but 
F blic dut; — is this true in the Pos tal 
Service, because of the wide cretion accorded to postmasters in the 
conduct of their offices, 

Could any plan be worse? Contrast this absence of system 
with the manner in which this problem is faced by private cor- 
porations, It is unthinkable that it shall continue. Such a 
policy is neither wise nor just, and it can by no means be con- 
sidered economical. It is not in keeping with public opinion 
on the general subject of superannuation, and it places the Post 
Office Department lamentably behind private corporations in 
their manner of dealing with this problem. 

Without any hesitation we should meet this question of super- 
annuation in the Postal Service in the only way that it can be 
successfully met, and that is by providing pensions for its aged 
employees. In doing so, the Postal Service will be improved as 
never before; the public will earnestly applaud this legislation, 
and simple justice will be done a capable body of faithful and 
deserving employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been interested in this very im- 
portant subject, and early in January I introduced a bill, H. R. 
6915, whieh would provide for the retirement from the service 
of these superannuated employees, together with an allowance of 
$600 per annum. My bill applies to city and rural carriers, 
post-office clerks and other employees in post offices, and to rail- 
way mail clerks. This bill is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and I am encouraged to 
believe that the Post Office Committee is disposed to earnestly 
investigate this question of superannuation in the Postal Serv- 
ice. When the time comes it will be demonstrated to the Post 
Office Committee and to the membership of this House that it 
will not cost much more than $300,000 to enable the Government 
not only to settle the vexing problem of superannuation in the 
Postal Service but also to grant much-needed relief to the vet- 
erans of the service who have grown gray and feeble through 
the many years of faithful and devoted service. The bill is as 
follows: 
A bill (H. R. 6915) ting indefinite leaves of absence to super- 

annua employees of the Postal Service. 


Be it yg gn ete., 2 beginning 3 the Ist day of July -r 
followin passage of this act, the Postmaster General shall 
an indefinite: leave of absence, together with an allowance of mee 
annum, to be payable monthly, to any employed in the Railway 
Mail Service, the Rural Free Delivery Service, e City Free Delivery 
Service, enya sok. t-office clerks and other employees in post-offices who 
civil ce who have become incapacitated from 
Weir duties through superannuation. 
‘hat should it be found . to 


of absence, said substitute shall 
con on f th stubetitute intment 1 
promotion o e stu to appoi on =e orce 
when a yancancy occurs or when the force is nf when said 
ble for such regular appointment by virtue of his 
on aoa substitute list. 
That Postmaster General shall establish boards of PAEA 
ment, each Seana to consist of not less than three members, to be 
selected 3 em es ee . — Post Office Department and the Postal 
Service, who out extra compensation, whose d — 
„ (oe 
u 


thelr 
findings to the Postmaster General for his 3 Provided, That 
the Postmaster General shall have 9 — A a physician to 
advise each board in making its recommen 

Sec. 4. That mp semen tna for the granting “err indefinite leave of 
absence may be either voluntary on the of the employee or may 
be recommended 3 proper administra or supervisory official. 

Sec. That Postmaster General shall immediately formulate 
and ia such rules and regulations as in his judgment may be best 
calculated to carry out the purpose of this act. 

Mr. Miles M. Dawson, a member of the New York bar, a 
former associate of United States Supreme Court Justice 
Charles E. Hughes in the insurance investigations of New York 
State, the present associate counsel of Mr. Bainbridge Coby, 
the attorney for the Thompson investigation committee in New 
York, and one of the best-known consulting actuaries in 
America, has submitted the following report on H. R. 6915: 


[Special report robable cost of allowances to stal em- 
the “Ontted® * 


ployees of tates 3 4. . . 818. y super- 
annuation, under the provisions of S. 6915. iven at 
National Associa- 


tion of Letter Carriers. 


This bill, introduced b 
resentative GRIFFIN in 


New York this 24th aay of January, 1016. to the 
Senator Penrose in the Senate and 


ty Free Delivery Service, and to AEN 
eir đuties 


For the purpose of 3 the expense involved in making these 
allowances I have assumed that all who were in the service in 1907 


and who are now li Lares = — the Service and may become ell 
for this allowance. f becoming inca: 


made use of Mead’s table, ö ects the sg oe of the Knights 

of the Maccabees, which experience is used by insurance companies 

in the 1 of rates and reserves for 7 — against incapac- 

0 nie Ay — Son the Moved year ci 

compu e or the commen: Jul 

a; — at $362,250, equal to about three-tenth r 0 cout of ths 

sala: r i 147,800, equal 
salaries ; and 


; for the fiscal year a July 1, i031, 

to host ninety-five one-hundredths o 1015 

for the year commencing July T 1926, $5120 800, equal to about 
121 r cent of the salaries. 


after the Sane of such fiscal on by 8 to cover the 
excess, whi 


to be acceptable 
a ers * 


Respectfully submitted. 

Mires M. Dawson, F. I. A., F. A. S., 
Consult ing ‘Actuary. 

Grave, indeed, must be the reasons that at any time or in any 
industry justify a reduction in wages. Too far-reaching is 
the effect of such a policy to permit it to be approached lightly. 
Not only does it leave the men affected discontented and sullen 
but it awakens a feeling of apprehension among fellow em- 
ployees. Standards of living are reduced, business is upset, 
and if such reduction is widely extended the very prosperity of 
the country itself is threatened. 

Disquieting enough is a wage reduction in civil industry, but 
when the Government, through its administrative officers, be- 
gin to cut wages in any of its departments, it awakens a feel- 
ing of alarm among all the people, leaving a trail of evil con- 
Sequences in its wake. If the Government which, unlike a pri- 
vate corporation, is not called upon to face rigid competition 
nor has to the same extent the motive of profit as the basis of 
its existence—if such an institution is compelled to reduce 
salaries and invite the suffering which must follow such an act, 
what, then, must be the natural effect such a policy will have 
upon the minds of the people in general? There is but one con- 
clusion to which they will come and that is that the country is 
facing some serious business depression. 

The past year has seen just such a reduction in wages, and 
that, too, among employees of the Government. Nor was there 
any sound reason for this reduction. No condition had arisen 
in the economic life of our people which warranted such drastic 
action or justified this wholesale retrenchment policy, which 
was particularly put in operation by the Post Office Department 
during this administration. 

1 desire to speak upon one particular phase of this subject 
in reference to a reduction in wage of the postal employees. So 
glaringly and palpably inexcusable is this case to which your 
attention is directed that I am confident no sane man can view 
it in any other light, after he has reviewed the facts, than one 
of most emphatic disapproval. 

The classification act, approved March 2, 1907, is a law passed 
by Congress, fixing the salary of clerks and city letter carriers 
employed in the post offices throughout the country. This law 
provides for a.maximum salary of $1,200 per annum for such 
employees, which is attained after a certain period of service. 
Under the provisions of this act, whose construction and appli- 
cation no one had e questioned, faithful employees, with- 
out discrimination, advanced in regular order to its highest 
grade, which permitted them to receive the maximum salary 
of $1,200 per year. Without warning and without any approval 
from this body, the construction and purpose of this act fixing 
salaries of postal employees was changed, and that altogether 
by departmental regulation. 

Under date of February 4, 1915, a circular letter signed by 
First Assistant Postmaster General Roper was mailed to the 
postmasters of the country, containing the following order: 


at work of carriers collec is less exacting and important than 
rformed by carriers in effecting deliveries of mail. It is there- 
— * ired that in the future the maximum pon | of letter carriers 
assigned to the collection of mail be fixed at $1, aper annum. You 
will in accordance with this g to the necessary 
assignments of the higher salaried carriers to delivery work, and re 
will not in the future give to any letter carrier ria Sng a salary in 
excess of $1,000 an assignment as collector. 

The effect of this order created consternation among the em- 
ployees. They could read between the lines, despite its ingenuous 
wording, that it was simply a reduction in salary. The Post 
Office Department, by this order, had seen fit to create another 
grade of letter carriers and assign to them a salary $200 less 
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per annum than had heretofore been paid for the same work. If 
the department could so create grades and so fix salaries, with- 
out authority from Congress, then no employee or no salary could 
be considered safe. The public, too, let it be added, roundly 
condemned this order, and protests against its enforcement 
flowed in broad volume down to Members of Congress. 

In its application the effect of this order was not only to 
awaken alarm among the employees, but also to reduce the 
efficiency of the service. The collection service of the post office 
had never been considered an easy berth. In fact, it was a 
position of which most employees fought shy. Usually such em- 
ployees furnish their own equipment especially designed for 
collecting mail, under contract with the Post Office Department. 
Other employees had been assigned to the collection service over 
their protest, and yet after a period of years, unable to effect 
a transfer to the delivery service, had resigned themselves to 
their present station. Still other carriers in the collection serv- 
ice, by virtue of long absence from delivery service, had lost 
intimate touch which they formerly enjoyed with this branch of 
postal work. 

These men and others similarly situated were suddenly called 
upon to fill a position in the delivery service assigned to letter 
carriers or be compelled to suffer a reduction of $200 in their 
annual salary. It was generally understood that if these men 
could qualify in the delivery service they would be permitted 
to retain their present salary, but as a matter of fact the manner 
and means by which such opportunity was tendered them almost 
made its acceptance prohibitive. Indicating their willingness 
to take a delivery route quite often heavy and complicated terri- 
tory was assigned them. Then again three days was allotted 
these employees in which to familiarize themselves with their 
new district. Furthermore they must withstand a test for 
speed and accuracy for handling mail both in and out of the 
office, which to men long absent from former duties was well- 
nigh impossible. Failing to maintain in their new station the 
same high standard of speed that even men regularly assigned 
to such work held up with difficulty, they were adjudged incom- 
petent. Thus many men fearing to be further penalized volun- 
tarily petitioned to be returned to their old positions. Others 
were plainly told that they could not keep up the pace. The 
final result was just the one originally intended when the order 
was promulgated by the department—a reduction of the wage of 
letter carriers. 

Then again many employees owning their own equipment used 
in the collection service, representing an investment of from 
$400 to $500, found no purchaser for this equipment in case 
they abandoned their present position to accept a position as 
carrier in delivery service. Whichever way these men turned 
they faced a loss. There was no escape from it. i 

Pressed for a reason to explain or justify this enforced loss 
of wages for so many deserving employees, the department again 
insisted that “the work of carriers assigned to the collection 
service is less important and exacting than that performed by 
earriers in effecting deliveries of mail.” Let us see just how 
trying and important are the duties of carriers assigned to the 
collection service and to further ascertain whether Congress 
acted with wisdom in fixing the present salary for these men 
which they should now really enjoy. 

Carriers assigned to the collection service are employed the 
same number of hours as other employees in the Postal Service. 
Their schedules are so arranged that they work every minute 
of their eight hours. Routes are so arranged, letter boxes must 
be reached on almost the exact minute, and the high continuous 
speed must be so maintained that not one minute in their day’s 
labor but must be accounted for. Carrying hundreds of pounds 
of most valuable and important business mail, often making hotel 
deliveries and carrying important parcels en route, this work 
calls for a regularity and reliability of service that demands the 
most faithful and trusted sort of an employee. 

Then, too, the work is most arduous and trying. Constantly 
maintaining a hurried speed, working always where crowds and 
traffic are most congested, unceasingly alert to avoid accident, 
burdened with heavy loads, careful to protect the valuable and 
important charge with which they are intrusted, these employees 
are one of the most necessary and indispensable factors in the 
great postal organization. To assert that these positions are 
other than trusted and responsible is a statement that is abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly untrue. 

Moreover, the application of the order of February 4, 1915, 
resulted in another change in the service which did not, to say 
the least, make for its added efficiency. Older men were trans- 
ferred from collection service to delivery service and the young 
and active men were in turn assigned to the collection service. 
Thus in effect the very spirit and purpose which the department 


alleges was le for the issuance of this order was in 
fact largely defeated by the very operation of the order itself. 

To further prove to you in what high estimation the position 
of collector is held, I have here in my hand an order issued by 
the Chicago post office instructing such employees in the proper 
performance of their duties. This order is entitled “ General 
rules for the government of collectors,” and in all there are 78 
regulations of discipline which these employees must observe, 
and I insert it as part of my remarks and for the information of 
the Members of this body. Quite an imposing list, I would say, 
for a position that is considered unimportant. 

[Circular No. 61. Post office, Chicago, III., delivery division. 
GENERAL RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF COLLECTORS, 
DONT’s, 

Don't solicit contributions from the public. 
Don’t smoke while on duty. 
Don't carry your satchel in a way to endanger its contents. 
Don’t remove stamps from mail matter. 
Dow's Wil ous seer, A000 
u re exce as time m . 
Don exhibit mail matter to 8 EA af ii t TEN 
0 receive mone 0 tage on le rs han 
or receive the 33 S yon SEAE 
Don't stop for meals while on your trips. 
n't engage in any business not connected with this service during 
on ni 11 * tilat destro furni 
n ure, deface, mu e, or a t 
of the Government or of contractor. an . 
Don't make overtime. . 
Don't expand your actual time. 
Don’t do anything either in the office or out of it that will bring 
discredit on the service. 
Don't contract debts which you have no reasonable prospect of 


ing. $ 
I enter a saloon in uniform when on or off duty. 
MUSTS. 
Collectors— 
Must accept instructions from and give desired information to prop- 
eny accredited post-office inspectors. 
ust make prompt report of letter-box locks or keys found in bad 


r. 
Must specify the nature of trouble when reporting boxes out of order. 

Must not put oil or grease in | * 

Must, in season provide themselves with small cans of alcohol to 
thaw frozen locks. 

Must not ex letter-box keys to the public. 

Must keep ſetter-box keys securely fastened through two rings to 
chains, which must be attached to their porsona: 

Must make prompt report of the loss of letter-box key or lock. 

Must not attempt to alter or repair a letter-box key. 

Must not continue to use a letter-box key that is cracked, even 
sli ua but should get a new one. 

report defective time cards. 

Must not permit time cards to remain on boxes which show collec- 
tions at variance with existing schedule, 

Must not deviate from prescribed routes without leave. When nee- 
essary to do so the de re must be reported. 

Must not stop to talk or loiter on duty. 

Must give preference to first-class mail when all the contents of 
boxes on the routes can not be taken. 

Must make report of mail left uncollected, specifying trip. 

Must not omit collections from boxes on the routes. 

Must make a thorough examination of the interior of boxes when 
em ving them, 

ust leave no mail in boxes, 

Must examine the tops of boxes and collect mail found thereon. 

Must accept letters and other small articles handed them for mailing 
when pos has been prepaid, but must not delay their collections 
by waiting for such mail. 


division, post office. 
Pg yes rte great care in emptying sacks, so that no mail will be 
n. 
Must examine all sacks received from office, stations, ee 
wagons, and mail cars, as also sacks in their wagons at end o 


duty. 

Nast report mail found in sup empty sacks, giving the addresses 
and business cards on at least three of the articles found; also giving 
bour and date when found. 

Must not sit down on sack or read newspapers when waiting for 
relieving wagon or mail ear. 

Must make Sunday and holiday collections complete under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Must keep in their possession an Sp sedate list of boxes on route 
neo acae e showing time of collections of each box—for use of sub- 
stitutes, 

Must not encourage or advise the public to place mail on or under 


xes. 
Must not lend colleetor's satchels or tie sacks to the publie, 
Must not store 5 umbrellas, lunches, or personal 
property of any kind in letter boxes. 
ust not leave in wagon unguarded. 
Must exercise proper care in the use of their equipment—horses, 


. harness, etc. 
ast not turn out of street-car tracks with horse moving on a trot. 
Must not drive with a loose rein. If the reins are drawn up taut a 
driver can frequently save a horse from falling when it stumbles, pre- 
venting the breaking of shafts and harness. 

Must not leave horses without securing them by weight or 
hitching 2 e 

Must not face mail or engage in anything that will take attention 
from the horse when driving. 

Must not jump out of wagen before stepping the horse with the 


reins. 
Must not cross tracks immediately in front of approaching trains 
or cars, 
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Must not allow unauthorized perenne to ride in wagons. 
n 


Must not make alterations 
tractor. 

Must keep lamp supplied with candle and light up at dark. 

Must face first-class mail and circulars at end of trip. 

Must travel at an even speed over the routes, at a rate that will 
ae the trip not to exceed five minutes before time is set for the 


equipment without consent of con- 


end. 

Must not use United States mail bags and satchels for any other 

perpos than for carrying mail. 
ust record actual time on time records regardless of schedules. 

Must not permit the delivery of parcel-post mail to interfere with 
collections except upon the Sipe set aside for parcel-post delivery. 

Must not curtail the collections on these parcel-post trips any more 
than is required to effect 8 of the parcel-post matter. 

Must record upon time card the number of boxes collected on these 
parcel-post tupe, 

Must mail time card daily at end of duty. 

Must keep uniform in a neat and clean condition. 

Must always appear in full uniform when on at: 

Must report all incidents which interfere with the full performance 
of work within schedule time. 

Must report all matters that come to their knowledge pertaining to 
the service that should be known to this office, 

Collectors who pouch mall for dispatch on steam railroads must see 
to it that pouches are securely locked and labeled, label to bear date 
and name of collector. 

When two or more pouches are dispatched the labels must be num- 
bered serially, the number on the last pouch to be followed by an “X.” 
When but one pouch is dispatched no number must appear on the label. 

If setter or package box is fonnd unlocked, the collector making last 
previoas collection will be held responsible. 

It is the duty of every collector to report defective boxes, posts, 
locks, time cards—in fact, all that a i require the attention of this 
office, but the No. 1 man or day collector throughout the service is 
specially charged therewith and is held accountable. 

A clerk is on duty in this office daily until midnight. When in 
trouble or uncertainty, use the telephone—Harrison, 4700. 

It is a pernicious practice to carry mall from letter box to cart or 
wagon in band. Collectors must always use a sack to make the trans- 
fer of mail from letter box to sack direct. 

ACCIDENTS TO HORSES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


A brief notation concerning accidents to horses and equipment, re- 
counting the effect upon the service, must appear upon the collectors 
time cards. Full and detailed report concerning same must be made 
to the superintendent of collections in addition thereto. 

In case of accident by street or railway cars or collision of any kind, 
collectors shall secure the names of witnesses to the occurrence. This 

recautionary measure is necessary as a means of protecting the col- 
ector from an unfair charge of carelessness, and will also enable the 
ones men contractor to proceed against persons responsible for the 
accident. 

ABSENCE FROM DUTY. 

Collectors must not unnecessarily absent themselves from duty. 
When compelled to be absent because of their own illness or that of 
some member of their family, collectors must send word by messenger, 
by telephone, or otherwise, and at such time that the superintendent of 
the station will receive it before their term of duty begins. Should the 
absence on account of personal illness extend beyond one day, written 
application must be made for leave for as many days (not to exceed 
30) as appears warranted. When absent more than three days on 
account of personal illness, the application for leave should be accom- 
panien by a physician’s certificate. If no physician is employed, satis- 

ctory evidence of illness must be given in the form of a written 
statement of the facts. 

Collectors desiring to be absent for any reason other than sickness 
are required to make previous application, using prescribed blank. 

Le Roy T. STEWARD, 
Superintendent, Delivery Division. 
Approved. 


Jury 15, 1915. 


So self-evident to everyone who gave the subject a thought 
was the reduction in the salaries of these employees as an unjust 
and unwarranted action that Congress at the last session, alive 
to the complaints of the people and these employees, set about 
to rectify the wrong done. The Post Office appropriation bill 
providing for the needs of the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1915 failed of adoption during the last session of Congress. In 
its stead a joint resolution providing for the needs of the Postal 
Service was passed. This brief resolution was long enough, 
however, to contain the following specific provision for the pro- 
tection of the interests and the preservation of the salaries of 
such letter carriers as are employed in the Postal Service of 
the country: 

Provided, That letter carriers assigned to collection service who were 
promoted to the higher grades in accordance with the classification 
act, approved March 2, 1907, and whose salaries have been reduced 
during the past year through no delinquency or charge of misconduct 
on their part, shall be restored to their former grades. 

This provision accurately reflects the temper of Congress on 
the question of reducing the wages of these employees. It 
seems impossible that any man or set of men could misunder- 
stand what Congress, the lawmaking body of our Nation, in- 
tended should be done. They wanted no reduction in wages. 
They did not desire to create a new grade of letter carriers. 

Yet, notwithstanding the directness of this mandate, the 
policy of establishing a maximum salary of $1,000 to be paid 
letter carriers assigned to the collection service is still con- 
tinued by the Post Office Department. 

Again, in an effort to have its wishes obeyed and to yield to 
these faithful carriers such equitable trentment as they are 
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most justly entitled to, the Committee on the Post Office anil 
Post Roads has again inserted in the pending appropriation bill 
the following section: 

That hereafter there shall be no distinction in salary made between 
letter carriers assigned to collection duty and letter carriers assigned 
to delivery duty: And provided further, That letter carriers whose 
salaries have been reduced as the result of any order of the Post 
Office Department making the maximum salary $1,000 to be paid letter 
— — assigned to collection duty shall be restored to their former 

I am quite confident that the Members of this body are prac- 
tically of one mind in the necessity and pressing need of the 
adoption of this measure. Its purpose can not and should not be 
misunderstood, It is a mandate of Congress, and the intent 
and spirit that prompted the framing of this provision should 
not be eyaded or misinterpreted, These employees, who have 
had their salaries reduced through the operation of a depart- 
mental order, must have this same salary restored to them. 
That is the exact meaning of this measure. And; furthermore, 
let me add that in the present prosperous condition of this 
country, with every issue of our daily papers bearing the glad 
tidings to our people that employers in civil life in all lines of 
industry are voluntarily increasing the wages of their em- 
ployees, at such a time it seems an absurdity beyond the com- 
prehension of a reasonable mind why our Government or any 
of its departments should seek to take from as faithful, trusted, 
and reliable set of employees as ever graced the portals of any 
institution a part of their already ridiculously meager income. 

Mr. Chairman, the Post Office Committee in making up the 
appropriation bill which is now pending gave earnest and care- 
ful consideration to the conditions of employment surrounding 
the vast army of postal employees. 

We have incorporated in this bill a number of amendments 
calculated to not only remedy conditions in the service about 
which the employees have bitterly complained, but we have 
also adopted amendments granting additional benefits to these 
employees. 

I believe that in any great organization, such as the Postal 
Service, the best results and the highest efficiency can only be 
achieved through the whole-hearted cooperation of a contented 
and loyal force of employees. 

Let me again call your attention to the amendment on page 
14 of the bill, which provides that hereafter there shall be no 
distinction in salary between letter carriers assigned to col- 
lection duty and to carriers assigned to delivery duty. The 
amendment further provides that those letter carriers who have 
already been reduced because of the department’s order that 
letter carriers assigned to collection duty should not receive 
more than $1,000 per annum shall be restored to their former 
grade. 

This amendment was adopted by the committee at my sug- 
gestion, and its purpose is to undo the harm that has been done 
to many faithful old letter carriers throughout the country, 
who, after serving the Government faithfully for many years, 
were suddenly reduced in compensation from twelve hundred 
dollars per annum to $1,000 per annum. This reduction came 
to these employees as a very severe blow. 

In this amendment the committee aimed to definitely place 
the construction of Congress on the salary classification act of 
March 2, 1907. ‘This act applies to post-office clerks and to 
letter carriers employed in the City Delivery Service. This 
act provides for their promotion from grade to grade on the 
basis of their service in each grade. This act did not provide 
that any distinction should be made as between letter carriers 
employed in either the collection or delivery of mail matter, 
and the committee did not believe that the department, by its 
interpretation, should read into the act of March 2, 1907, some- 
thing that it did not contain. 

The committee has also incorporated in this bill an amend-- 
ment to provide for the promotion of 5 per cent of the clerks 
from the twelve-hundred-dollar grade to the thirteen-hundred- 
dollar grade and for the promotion of 5 per cent of the .clerks 
in the thirteen-hundred-dollar grade to the fourteen-hundred- 
dollar grade. When the salary law of 1907 was adopted, Con- 
gress created the designation of “ special clerk ” at thirteen hun- 
dred and fourteen hundred dollars per annum. This designa- 
tion of “special clerk” was created as a blanket designation 
to cover certain classes of clerks who, under the old salary law 
of 1889, were authorized to receive as much as fourteen hundred 


dollars per annum. 


However, when Congress created the designation of “ special 
clerk ” it did not provide any means of promoting the deserving 
clerks to these higher grades. This amendment specifically 
provides for this promotion and provides a definite method of 
promotion. This amendment also provides that 5 per cent of 
the clerks at second-class post offices who now receive eleven 
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hundred dollars per annum shall be promoted to twelve hundred 
dollars per annum. Although Congress provided a twelve-hun- 
dred-dollar grade for clerks in both first and second class offices, 
no provision has ever been made until now to promote these 
clerks in second-class offices above the eleven-hundred-dollar 
grade, ` 

I am sure that the efficiency of the men will be improved, 
because it will now be possible to reward them for their zeal 
in discharging their duties. 

Our committee adopted another amendment providing that 
clerks in first and second class post offices and letter carriers in 
City Delivery Service shall be allowed compensatory time off 
duty for all necessary work performed’ on the recognized holi- 
days. Because of the nature of their employment it is necessary 
for many of these employees to be on duty not only on holidays 
but on Sundays as well. In 1912 Congress adopted legislation 
providing that these employees should be given compensatory 
time off duty for all Sunday work performed, and it is only a 
matter of elemental justice that they should also have compen- 
satory time off duty for the work performed on holidays, 

Another amendment of much importance to the clerks and 
carriers is one that provides that substitute post-office clerks 
and substitute letter carriers shall be paid at the rate of 35 
cents per hour when performing auxillary service or temporary 
service however designated. This amendment is incorporated in 
the bill to cure an evil that has become widespread because of 
the practice of temporarily appointing these substitutes for in- 
definite periods at the annual rate of $800 per annum, which 
is the lowest grade of compensation provided by law for regu- 
larly appointed clerks and carriers. This rate of $800 per annum 
on an hourly basis amounts to but 274 cents per hour. The 
injustice of compelling substitutes to work at this low rate, 
through the medium of this subterfuge, whereas Congress had 
enacted legislation to give them 85 cents an hour, is so apparent 
that it needs no extended comment. 

The committee also voted to extend the so-called Reilly Com- 
pensation Act, which provides for the compensation of certain 
employees who have been injured in the discharge of their 
duties in the Postal Service and for the further compensation 
of their legal heirs in case of death resulting from such injuries, 
so as to apply to all other classified civil-service employees in 
the Postal Service not heretofore covered. 

I was particularly pleased with the action of the committee 
in agreeing to my amendment that certain of the printers em- 
ployed in a few of the very largest post offices which maintained 
printing offices shall hereafter receive $1,500 per annum, thus 
permitting them to enjoy the same wage scale paid to their 
fellow craftsmen by private establishments operating in the 
same community. 

The Post Office Committee voted to abolish the $720 grade for 
laborers engaged in the Postal Service, thereby establishing a flat 
rate of $840 per annum. The committee was unanimous in recog- 
nizing the fact that $720 per annum was not a sufficient compen- 
sation upon which the Government could expect these employees 
to support themselves and families. 

Mr. Chairman, later on in the session I hope that the Post 
Office Committee will consider legislation to provide for the 
establishment of an impartial “trial board,’ whose duty it 
shall be to sit in judgment in the cases of all postal employees 
against whom charges may be filed which might involve either 
the removal of the employee or his reduction in rank or com- 
pensation. Under existing conditions there is too much arbi- 
trary authority vested in the supervisory offices. Now the ac- 
cused. employee can not secure fair treatment. Under the 
present system the proceeding is all one sided. The employee 
does not even have access to all of the charges in the case 
against him, which are sometimes secretly filed. The good of 
the public service, as well as the protection of the rights of the 
employee, demand the enactment of legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a “ trial board,” which is merely putting into effect 
the American doctrine of a fair trial. 

Another great and disturbing problem is the matter of night 
work in post offices. Because of the nature of the business, 
many letter carriers and the vast majority of the clerks in 
post offices are compelled to labor at night. It is time that 
something should be done to relieve this army of night workers. 

For many years this condition has been recognized as an 
unjust condition in the postal service of England. 

In the English postal service seven hours of night work is 
recognized as: the equal of eight hours of day work. In the 
English postal service the difficulty of working at night is fur- 
ther recognized by providing for the payment of time and a 
quarter for all labor performed in excess of regular schedule. 

Here in the Government Printing Office in Washington the 
exacting and unhealthful nature of night work is recognized, 


and the night workers in this establishment are employed on 
the basis of a considerable less number of hours than are the 
day workers. 

In addition to the discouraging amount of night work which 
is imposed upon post-office clerks, they are also compelled to 
devote many hours of their precious leisure time, so badly 
needed for their recuperation, in the study of difficult schemes 
of mail distribution. In fact, the post-office clerk is never 
free from study from the time he enters the service until he 
leaves it. For all these hours and hours which the clerk puts 
in at home in the study necessary to be expert in the distribu- 
tion of the mails he gets no consideration from the Government 
whatever, either in additional compensation or in time allow- 
ance for this study. 

The Congress enacted a law providing that post-office clerks 
shall not work more than eight hours per day, and that when 
obliged to do so they shall be compensated extra therefor. 
Surely these hours and hours of study which these clerks put 
in at home after their regular tour is work of the most exhaust- 
ing character, and these professional post-office men, the expert 
distributors, should receive compensation for these hours of 
study, either in cash or by way of a time allowance sufficient 
to enable them to maintain themselves at the point of efficiency 
demanded of them. To memorize a scheme of distribution 
consisting of three or four thousand post offices, to know the 
various railroad trains which are to carry the mail to the post 
offices at different hours of the day and night, and to store 
away in their memory the changes that are taking place from 
day to day is a tremendous task. 

The tendency of the department is to exact still further per- 
fection from these distributors; im fact, this tendency is now 
being carried to an extreme that seems wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well that we should know of these con- 
ditions of employment which surround these faithful servants 
who are responsible for the wonderful efficiency of the Postal 
Service, upon which depends the whole fabric of the business 
and social life of the Nation. 

These employees are as much a resource of the people as any 
other element that ean be named, and I believe it should be 
our policy to conserve our resources. Conservation is the theme 
of the hour. 

After studying carefully the Post Office Department ani its 
treatment of the men who compose the Postal System, I am 
led to ask this question: 

Are the present Post Office Department officials above the law? 
It has been brought to my attention that in an address made 
by First Assistant Postmaster General Roper before a meeting 
of first and second class postmasters, held in Washington in 
October, 1915, in speaking of the policy of the Post Office De- 
partment made the statement that— 

If an err has incurred ideas regardi & 
poses oF e d tment and felt char he T 
with the department, that he should get himself straightened ou 
and if he could not accustom his ideas to those of the department tha’ 
it would be better for him and better for the service to tender his 
resignation. 

This statement was made to a body of men who are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate to conduct the 
post offices in their respective cities and who are presumed at 
least to be familiar with the customs and conditions prevailing 
in their cities and should know how to conduct the Postal Service 
to the best advantage of the public. 

I have also been informed that the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, in response to invitations mailed to him by the postal 
employees’ associations, after lecturing them regarding their 
official duties took upon himself the responsibility of setting a 
standard for the postal employees to follow that he assumed 
without warrant of law. I submit as part of my remarks copies 
of the papers sent by Mr. Roper and read to these organizations: 

MRE. ROPER’S ADDRESS: 


Mr. President and fellow postmasters [applause], if I did not feel 
that I am one of you, st ling Just as you are, with the same objective 
that 7 eg have, as intensely Interested as you are in giving to your re- 
spective communities efficient postal service, I should not feel free to 
talk to you as 1 shail this morning in regard to some rather delicate 
and yet very imminent problems in our service. I assume that all of 

ou gentlemen have come to this convention for the purpose of learning 
y discussing these problems to become the most efficient postmasters 
at have ever been known in the classes which you represent. 


disturb 

the fact that you represent larger post offices, where the organization is 
more compact, ma ng m 

vised than in some o 


the conditions which I discuss exist 
will be for the purpose of helping you and the department to bring the 
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service at your offices to the condition that you desire and your people 
demand. ETR I regard you as the postmasters that are keeping 
the post offices on the map, use you are doing more than 80 per 
cent of the postal business of this country. I was interested some 
time ago in a little story that will illustrate what I am trying to say. 
A church revivalist t off the train at a town where he had been 
scheduled to hold revival services. I will state that was a Methodist 
church, as that is my church [applause], and not having before visited 
the community he sald to a newspaper boy: “ 28 would you please 
show me the way to the post office, as I wish to mail a letter promptly 
to my wife?’ The lad responded: Les, sir; I can show zon the way 
to the post office.” Ile carried the preacher down two or three blocks, 
and, pointing out a distant building, said: “There is the post office; 
here knows where the post office is.“ Then the preacher 
ut his hand into his pocket and drew out a coin and, handing it to 
ohnny, said: Here's a dime I give you, Johnny, for your trouble in 
showing me the way to the post office. Take a nickel of this and come 
to the Methodist Church to-night and I will show you the way to 
heaven.” Oh, mister,” said Johnny, vou can't do that.” Tes,“ 
replied the minister, “ that is my business, showing people the way to 
heaven.” ‘ Why, mister, you don’t know the way to the post office.” 
Now, I regard postmasters as the individuals who are owing the 
pie in s country the way to the post office, and by that I mean 

he best use, the proper use, of the post-office facilities. 

Before I begin my discussion 1 wish to say that any postmasters 
who have not attended to their leave of absence and who would like to 
do so at this time will bave an opportunity to hand in such u 
when you visit the department to-morrow according to a schedule which 
I shall outline in a letter which will reach ze this afternoon. Those 
who have already filed their leave requests, either by mail or since they 
have been here, will not repeat them. The Postmaster General wants 
to see you postmasters and have the opportunity and pleasure of 
shaking the hand of everyone here. The schedule that will be outlined 
in my letter will provide for your reception by groups of States at 
hcur intervals, so as to give you opportunity to visit the Postmaster 
General, visit the auditor’s office, and transact any business which you 
may wish to bring personally to the attention of the department. 


Soma THINGS A POSTMASTER May Do TO INCREASE THE BUSINESS AND 
EFFECTIVENESS OF His OFFICE, 


ACCOUNTS. 


The most vital and important phase of a postmaster's service is his 
supervision of the financial and accounting work of his office. Strange 
to say, a large number of postmasters ve been in this particular 
extraordinarily derelict. This situation can not be more forcibl 
brought to your attention than through the statement that irregulart- 
ties in accounting have been directly responsible for the recommenda- 
tions by pg Movi inspectors for the removal of about 500 postmasters 
during the scal year 1915, But few of these cases involved inten- 
tional embezzlement. In his own interest, as well as in the interest 
of the service, a postmaster must be peculiarly scrutinizing and vigi- 
lant in protecting public funds and in keeping a close personal check 
on all accounts, 

Postmasters should not only see to it that inaccuracies do not creep 
into their accounts, but that these accounts are handled with the 
utmost promptness. All monthly, quarterly, and special reports to 
the auditor and the department should be forwarded without ea 
if for no other reason than that to do so will avoid the expense o 
correspondence and delay in the work of the auditor. Indeed, some 
postmasters seem to await a request in every case and not infrequently 
two or three requests are necessary, 

All postmasters in attendance on this convention should visit the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department and secure the benefit of the 
suggestions of that official. The improvements which he has inaugu- 
rated are designed to protect the postmasters as well as the Govern- 
ment through a clear analysis and settlement of accounts at the end 
of every quarter. Postmasters should render on the last day of the 
quarter a statement of credits and remittances in transit to balance 
the total amount of their debits, less the authorized reserve. This 
will save correspondence and keep their offices in good standing. It 
is an important feature of this new plan that every N will 
receive a statement from the auditor at the close of each quarter 
showing the exact status of his account. While the auditor is an 
officer of the Treasury Department, the laws governi his work re- 
quire him to make administrative examinations of postal accounts and 
hence contemplates the fullest cooperation on the part of postmasters. 

The withdrawal of salaries by some postmasters at irregular inter- 
vals has been a prolific cause of irregularities in bookkeeping and 
shortages, which, unfortunately, have necessitated in some cases severe 
disciplinary action. A most salutary order has just been issued by the 
Postmaster General requiring postmasters of the presidential grade to 
withdraw their salaries only twice a month, namely, on the 15th and 
last day. 

ALLOWANCES. 

An unfortunate attitude has been manifested by some postmasters 
toward the department's efforts to keep the allowances for 1916 down 
to a point where they will not exceed the limited appropriations pro- 
vided by Congress. The postmaster naturally represents his com- 
munity, and it is an evidence of the right character and one that is 
respected by the department for an active and Sperone postmaster 
to seek for his office all that it is entitled to, but ope that postmas- 
ters will appreciate that special favors will not be granted to anyone 
and that the entire effort of the department is to standardize its serv- 
ice and allowances and to keep within the appropriations nted by 
Congress. If a postmaster fails to receive all that he asks for, he has 
at least the consolation of knowing that he is being treated equitably 
with others. An illustration of what I am endeavoring to bring to 
your attention is found in a communication I received some time ago 
seriously objecting to a cut in the allowance requested by the post- 
master for the quarter when the amount allowed was the same as 
used during the corresponding quarter last year. Now, the postmas- 
ter, of course, knew that the department is this year required to 
operate on exactly the same total amount of money as was allowed 
during the fiscal year 1915, but in spite of this he seemed to consider 
the department's action in reducing his allowance as unwarranted. 
He even went so far as to state that if he was not nted the in- 
creased allowance which he had requested he would sit back and let 
the responsibility for the service be borne solely by the department. 
It is hardly necessary to comment on this kind of attitude on the 
part of a postmaster. The quicker this B ge dingy ome viewpoint is 
changed the better for the department and his trons, even if to 


accomplish this it becomes necessary to separate him from the service, 
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Some 8 seem to feel that when ty do the least work 
ssible to meet the demands of their offices they have performed their 
uty; that their chief concern is to impress their employees and the 
public with thelr own importance. Permit me to illustrate with this 
story: Some years ago a United States Senator happened to be passing 
the home town of another Senator. Near the railway station the visit- 
ing Senator saw a most beautiful horse. He walked up to the hostler 
and said, What a magnificent horse! Do you own this horse?” Oh, 
no; it belongs to Senator Blank.” “I suppose that is a draft horse; 
my, but he could pull tons.” “No,” the attendant said, he would not 
pull anything.” ‘ Then he is a saddle nag; just look at his back. How 
wonderfully round and beautiful and symmetrical it is. A man would 
never know he was on a horse’s back; he would think he was in a 
cradle.” No,“ the attendant said, “he would not carry the weight 
of your hat. No for that.” “Well, my dear man, of what earthly 
use is this horse?” Oh, well,” said the attendant, “he serves the 
same purpose in this community that his master does in the United 
States Senate. He sets the style.” [Applause and laughter.] Now, we 
have no room for postmasters to set the style, and I do not believe that 
we have postmasters who want to confine themselves to sitting down 
and looking wise, or to getting fat by sitting. I belleve we have put 
more postmasters on their feet during this administration than ever 
before. [Applause] And by that I do not mean tħat we have done it 
by giving them salaries on which to subsist, but we have actually got 
em to walk and look after the business affairs of their offices, 

Another instance of this kind was that of a postmaster who had 
received the usual letter from the department ting that, if feasi- 
ble, he prepare, with the cooperation of interested patrons, a parcel- 
poet exhibit for presentation at a local fair. In the letter of instruc- 

ions to him it was distinctly stated that the department had no appro- 
riation from which any expenses in connection with such exhibits could 
defrayed. Notwithstanding this, the 1 under review in- 
curred a small amount of expense, for which he requested reimburse- 
ment from the department, sta ing at the same time that he bad, through 
the means of the exhibit, saved the department a considerable sum of 
money. This, of course, the department appreciated, but seemed not to 
be able to explain to the postmaster that there was mo appropriation 
out of which he could be reimbursed. Such an attitude on the part of 
a postmaster raises doubt as to his competency, for it should be a 
matter of common knowledge that the department can not expend 
money for purposes for which Congress has not appropriated it. 
Such instances as these are in great contrast with the correct atti- 
tude manifested by a postmaster whose request for additional assistance 
had been curtailed by one-half. He wrote the department in these 
words: “ While I regret that it was not possible to allow me all the 
additional clerks requested, ev effort will be made to satisfactorily 
meet the needs of the service with the available help.” 
Postmasters must not infer from this that the department is not ap- 
reciative of the fact that business conditions are rapidly improving 
hroughout the country and that they must be sustained in carjag for 
this business. Were it feasible to locate and take up all slack in the 
service, it would not be an impossible undertaking to meet every de- 
mand which this increased business will bring during this fiscal year 
without appointing another clerk or carrier before July 1, 1916. Such 
a result is not practicable, and the department can only ask the post- 
masters to cooperate with it to the very best of their ability in placing 
the service on the highest basis of efficiency and business which the 
local conditions will permit. Your work with the department during the 
last fiscal year enabled the Bureau of the First Assistant to close the 
year with an unexpended balance of more than $5,000,000, and we 
feel that our reorganization work, when applied to the collection anid 
delivery of mail to the same extent as it has been to the inside organi- 
zation of post offices during the last two years, will easily enable the 
department to live within the appropriations of 1915. One of the mis- 
cellaneous outside endeavors of the postmaster should be to educate the 
paoue to a proper conception of the importance of fully addressing mail. 

he great loss to the department annually on account of improperly and 
insufliciently addressed mail has so impressed me as to prompt the 
recommendation, which I have just made to the Postmaster General, 
that Spe esting be e to authorize the department to make a 
charge of 1 cent to collected where directory service is given on 
account of the entire omission of the street address, and which is 
necessary to effect delivery. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The first requisite of efficient service is a loyal and satisfied working 
force, and it is the duty of postmasters to endeavor constantly to bring 
about and main s condition of their offices. The department 
holds the postmaster to a strict accountability for the satisfactory con- 
duct of the Jaws and regulations affecting employees. The postmaster 
should assume a sympathetic and free attitude toward all page ee 
and should establish a reputation for justice and impartiality in deal 
ing with all matters of discipline. e should endeavor to see that 
meritorious service is suitably rewarded, and, on the other hand, that 
employees who create a weak piace in the organization, on account of 
incompetency, bad habits, or insubordination. be adjusted to or sepa- 
rated from the service. 3 in the post office should have 
access to the postmaster and assured of a courteous and considerate 
hearing. No postmaster can become a successful disciplinarian unless 
he sees to it that a record of every employee is keps with great care, 
and that demerits are imposed impartially as reqs red by the printed 
schedules furnished by the department. In case disciplinary action be- 
comes necessary it is the grave responsibillty of postmasters to see that 
the provisions of section 29 of the Postal ws and Regulations are 
scrupulously complied with. - Char; must be preferred to the clerk, 
carrier, or other employee concerned, in writing. He must be afforded 
an cpportunity to submit his defense before the papers are forwarded 
to the department. 

I am reminded of a story I_have often told, and will ask you to 
pardon me for using it again. When I was at coll one morning the 

resident met me and said, “Young man, let me give you a thought 
ker the day.” The suggestion impressed me and Í said, “ Professor, 
give it to me.” The professor replied, “ Remember that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and that your character is made up by days 
which form the links of your character. Mind your actions to-day." 
After years of deliberation I have reached the conclusion that my pro- 
fessor did not state the whole truth involved. He might have said. 
“As related to human beings, especially as related to this association, 
and the Postal Service, by cooperation it is possible to make the chain 
as strong as its strongest link.” Applause.]. That is the objective 
that you and I have as postal oficials.. Make it your object here to- 
day to counsel and advise with each other on these various problems, 
and with the officers of the department, so as to go away from here not 
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with the thought of the weakest man in this convention, but with the 
thought of the strongest participants in this convention. 
RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC. 

The postmaster is the intermediary between the department and the 
people, and it is highly desirable that every postmaster should seek by 
ever) means at his command to bring about the closest cooperation. 
both between the department and his office and between his office and 


the patrons. The postmaster bas an apparait to perform service of 
great civic importance to his community and this opportunity should 
not be overlooked. 

Postmasters are expected to assume a positive rather than a 1 tte 
attitude toward the public, their constant aim being to adapt the 
facilities of their office to the requirements of the community and at 
the same time seek in every practicable way the cooperation of the 
patrons. Invaluable assistance may be obtained from chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and other civic organizations, By properly 
approaching these bodies postmasters may induce them to make a study 
oF the postal situation and to DEE to the attention of their members 

the post office. On proper repre- 
sentations from the postmaster many of these organizations will be 
their committees with the duty 
the commercial and 
effective use of mail 


ox collections and ex- 
in the day as pos- 
correct use of the 


postmasters have the . of meeting even greater necessities. 


ciated with complaints and 1 and thus 
ratio: 
who have neither the disposition nor patience to 
well as the employees, to present their troubles, however trivial, and 
have them sympathetically considered, While the postmaster must re- 
spond to these demands, prompted by the public sentiment of their com- 
munities, they must not forget that they are the local representatives 
of the department and act harmony with the department on those 
questions of larger importance fixed by penen licies for the entire 
country. For instance, there is a disposition on the part of some post- 
masters to encourage local business committees to urge upon the depart- 
ment and to agitate publicly the erection of post-office buildings, and to 
secure for thelr postal districts special consideration and special privi- 
leges. Public buildings for post-office purposes have in the past been 
erected at many places where the needs of the Government do not war- 
rant their construction, and widely varying limits of cost have been 
fixed for buildings, for which the needs are about the same. The 
Treasury Department, which has jurisdiction over the matter of public 
buildings, is r e Phas poser to improve this condition, and the Post- 
master General, who coy concerned in those buildings which are 
used for post-oflice purposes, has taken the position very decidedly that 
buildings should not authorized primarily because of civic pride, 
but for economic and utilitarian reasons. It is amy proper courtesy, 
therefore, for postmasters to have due regard for the attitude of the 
Postmaster General and to take no part by suggestion or otherwise in a 
cam pes to secure the authorization for a site, or for a site and building, 
until they have ascertained whether the needs of their community, in 
the opinion of the department, justify the expenditure of public money 
for that purpose. 
POSTMASTERS AS GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES. 


In every community the 8 is the representative of the 
Federal Government, and if he takes the broad view of the position 
which he should he will interest bimself in many things which do not 
bear directly on the routine work of his office. The public will recognize 
that it is worth an effort on their part to curtail unnecessary mailing of 
franked and official matter, both on account of the expense to the 
Postal Service in transportation and handling and on account of the 
fact that the sending ä or establishment is not aware that its 
mailings are failing to have the oe effect. Therefore, postmasters 
who are receiving large quantities of this kind of mail for distribution 
at their offices may well scrutinize the nature of the communications 
and by Inquiry of their patrons determine whether a good purpose is 
being served by the full volume of these mailings, and, if not, they 
should make suitable oe ge ont te to those in charge of the distribution 
of the franked or oficial mail in question. 

The holding of parcel-post exhibits at State and county fairs, as sug- 
gera to postmasters in the past two years, is unquestionably conducive 
o a more extensive and * use of the parcel-post facilitles by 
the patrons of post offices. Similar efforts of this kind will occur to the 
minds of ingenious postmasters, and perhaps none is more effective than 
the practice of arranging with superintendents of schools for making 
addresses before different classes regarding the proper use of the mails. 
In this way the people can be readily induced to see that their mail is 
popen and fully addressed, that return cards are placed on letters, 
hat sufficient postage is affixed and in the proper place, and that all 
of the facilities of the post office will be used in a proper manner. 

There exists in the 8 mind an impression that proper encourage- 
ment is not given to the public generally to bid on contracts covering 
Government service. The rapid expansion of the Postal Service in the 


ermit the 


last few years makes these contracts more important than ever before, 
but unfortunately with the increase in the size of the contract there 
tends to be a decrease in the number of bidders. Postmasters can ren- 
der a real service by promptiy acquainting the public with advertisements 
for bids and by explaining the requirements—in other words, by en- 
couraging in every 8 the submission of bids—and thus enable 
the department to el te every phase of graft and resemblance to 
special privilege. 
COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICE. 


Special attention will be given during the coming year to the problems 
of City Delivery and Collection Service, which are becoming of in- 
creasing importance since the advent of the parcel t. In the past 
this phase of the Postal Service has been neglect „ and postmasters 
will expected to specialize on the administration of their delivery 
and collection service and the supervision of their carrier force. Local 
conditions vary so greatly that it is difficult to establish hard and fast 
rules of administartion or definite service standards. The employees 
engaged in this service perform their work largely away from the post 
office, free from surveillance of immediate control. The department has 
for some time been collecting data from many large post offices, and all 
postmasters at delivery offices are expected to familfarize themselves 
with the requirements of the different sections of their communities 
with a view to determining how many deliveries and collections are 
essential, and to inquire the connection made by collections with deliy- 
erles and by both with train arrivals and departures; they should also 
study the volume of mall on light and heavy days so as to secure a 
prope adjustment between the employment of regular carriers and 
auxiliaries, so as to comply with the e 8 law, and at the 
same time keep the expenditures down to the minimum amount; they 
should have close examination made of the office time and street time 
of carriers and of the gencral conduct and efficiency of these empioyees, 
upon whose service in the last analysis the public is prone to charge the 
entire performance of the Postal Service. 

The failure of many city-lelivery patrons to provide mail receptacles 
occasions great loss of time in every city, and, as a matter of fact, is 
the source of inconyenience to the patrons themselves. Postmasters 
have in many cases succeeded, by tactful representations through the 
medium of circular letters, in accomplishing a great deal to correct 
this situation, and this campaign should be prudently continued. 

Some postmasters have been slow to sp the policy of the depart- 
ment with relation to the salaries of carriers who are assigned to collec- 
tion pe and have therefore subjected themselves to embarrassment 
in carrying out the wish of the department. The regular work of a 
letter carrier, as contemplated by the salary-classification law, embraces 
the routing of mail, the house-to-house delivery of letters, papers, and 
parcels, and the handling of c. o. d. matter. These duties require a 
degree of capacity and efficlency, for which Congress has provided a 
maximum sA rif in first-class offices of $1,200, and in second-class 
offices of $1,100. The work of collecting mail is also a duty which 
carricrs may be called upon to perform, but this work requires no high 
degree of expertness or capacity, and it is not proper that carriers in 
the highest grades should assigned to such work. Accordingly, the 
department has directed postmasters to assign to the work of collecting 
mail all the new and less experienced, as well as the less efficient car- 
riers receiving not more than $1,000 a year. In cases of carriers receiy- 
ing in excess of this salary and performing collection work, the post- 
masters are pes aby, to assign them to delivery work and to give them 
every opportunity to demonstrate their capacity to perform that work. 
It has developed that some of the collectors are not competent to per- 
form regular delivery work, while others have signi their desire 
not to undertake that work, preferring to accept a reduction in salar 
which would permit of their retention in the service. The saiary ad- 
justments in this connection do not follow from any arbitrary division 
of carriers into two classes, as some postmasters have seemed to think, 
but are the result of a recognition of the relative efficiency of individual 
carriers. All collectors will be permitted at any time to undertake 
delivery work and carn promotion as letter distributors or into the 
clerical line. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Postmasters are expected to interest themselves in the equipment 
provided for their offices and in their po r maintenance, This is espe- 
cially true of automobiles, which, with the passing of horse-drawn vehi- 
cles and with the establishment of consolidated screen wagon and 
delivery and collection services, will become an important feature of 
the service at all of the larger offices. They should maintain close 
surveillance over the performance of contractors, Including carriers who 
furnish their own outfits, to see that the rights of the Government are 
protected, that equipment at all times prosents a creditable appearance, 
and that Government-owned equipment is given the most careful and 
most circumspect surveillance. 

CASE EXAMINATIONS, 


Postmasters should be very strict in their requirements that all 
employees who handle mail, or might under any conditions be called 
upon to handle mail, take case examinations at least once a year in 
order to demonstrate their ability to perform this work, which must 
be considered as having an important bearing on their status in the 
office. This plan will be of the greatest service to postmasters in meet- 
ing the emergencies which arise in their service, especially during the 
holiday season. 

SANITATION. 


There is reflected in our Postal Service to-day the result of a cam- 

ign which has been wa in this country for several years in the 
nterest of better sanitary conditions and more careful protection of the 
lives and health of employees and patrons, This is right. It is an evl- 
dence of education and progress to be encouraged by the Government, 
especially in the t offices, which are recognized as the civic centers 
of their communities. The department therefore has little patience 
with the postmaster who has not interpreted this “ handwriting” and 
does not make every effort to keep his office clean and avoid criticism, 

These are but a few of the many things which a postmaster may do 
to increase the business and effectiveness of his office. Others Sl 
as important will no doubt receive the careful and intelligent considera- 
tion of this convention, and the success of your counsels will depend 
on the manner in which the digested and assimilated experience and 
wisdom of the strongest postmasters here are appropriated and utilized 
by the weakest of our force. 

In ciosing I take pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the Postal 
Service never before had a more zealous, a more intelligent, and a more 
effective corps of postmasters than is now in immediate command of our 
army of postal reservists who are serving and protecting our great 
American people and the institutions of which we are all justly proud. 
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The following is a paper sent to the convention of the Post. 


Office Clerks’ Association : 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


FIRST ASSISTAND POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, 


THE DEPARTMENT'S VIEWPOINT ON THE POSTAL EMPLOYEE, 


To the post-office clerks of the United States assembled in convention 
in the beautiful city of Los Angeles, I send cordial greetings and best 
wishes for an enjoyable vacation and eee stimulus for the great 
public work of the Postal Service in which we are all engaged. 

Those engaged in similar work have a natural bond of sympathy 
and union, and this condition manifests itself in the establishment of 
institutions that reflect the common interests and ideals of its members. 
Postal employees are naturally no exception to this principle. The 
common responsibilities of the Postal Service should and do maintain 
a close personal relationship throughout the entire personnel from 
the highest official to the lowest Na ee. A keen sense on my part of 
my relationship in this respect to all the post-office employees prompts 
me to speak to you at this time in such a direct manner as might be 
ee but for a recognition on your part that this relationship 
s mutual. 

The American Postal Service is the only branch of the National Gov- 
ernment that bears a striking resemblance to the great business insti- 
tutions which are owned and operated by private citizens. In fact, a 
specious comparison may be drawn between the Postal Service and an 
of the great corporations through which huge 1 of capita. 
are nowadays made effective in the activities of private business, The 
roceeds of taxation is our capital, the Lt — are our stockholders, 
‘ion is our board of directors, the President of the United States 
is the president of our enterprise, the Postmaster General is our gen- 
eral manager, the officers of the department are his staff lieutenants, 
the department is our head office, the post offices are our local branches; 
and the great army of clerks and carriers is the labor force of the 
postal organization. The raw material of this publie utility is the 
mailed letter and parcel; its finished product is the letter and parcel 
delivered. Its business is the communication of intelligence and the 
transportation of co: 

The Postal Servi 
plo; are all stockholders and so are its patrons, 

In so 


The Postal Service has become a wonderful organization, transactin 
an average of $1,000,000 secon: of business a day, throw ee 
a 


of the er. i 
that the apparent si. rity of the Postal Service to 
private corporations is only superficial. There is a fundamental differ- 
enge running through the entire comparison. It is a. difference of 
origin, ideals, policy, and purpose, and this difference colors ev 
function and activity, changes the relationship of every patron, an 
alters the status of every employee of the Postal Service as compared 
with the private corporation. 

Corporations, it is said, have no soul. The genius of the American 
Government is the soul of the Postal Service, which is a common co- 
operative endeavor of the ponpa It has its origin not in an act of 

Jongress nor in the private bill of a State legislature, but in the Con- 

stitution of the United States; its ideal is not dividends, but the 
preservation of the Union and the advancement of civilization by the: 
establishment and maintenance of means of communication; its policy 
is to operate its service not for profit, but for the convenience of the 
puvlic; and its purpose is not in any sense selfish, but purely and 
entirely unselfish: 

In principle there is all the difference in the world between workin 
for some of the people and working for all of the ple. Any plan of: 
action affecting the Postal Service that does not take this principle 
into account is erroneous, and, if not doomed to failure, will be perni- 
cious in its effects. 

Just as the Postal Service is similar in form to a private corpora- 
tion and its officers similar, apparently, to the representatives of 
amalgamated private capital, so are the associations of postal em- 
ployees similar in form to the unions of organized labor. And just 
as the Postal Service is fundamentally different, in spite of all the 
superficial similarity, from the private corporation, so the association of 
postal employees is different from the r union. The difference, 
again, is one of origin, ideals, policy, and ras ose. The origin of the 
association of postal employees can not be in the need for resisting the 
selfish aggression of — fg its ideal can not be the protection of 
rights that are not assa , its policy should not be to strive by force 
to secure concessions in the matter of wages and working conditions, 
and its purposes should not be selfish. 

The department and its employees stand in a fiduciary relation to the 
people and this trust can not be maintained unless each in a spirit of 
reasonableness seeks the advantage and success of the other: 

Organizations of postal . have no official status which may 
be recognized by the d ent. They are not per se a part of the 
Postal Service nor are they essential to its conduct or welfare. They 
are purely unofficiaJ. At the same time they may serve useful purposes 
and in a manner entirely unobjectionable to the department. 

In addition to the information which most 5 may secure 
from attending and participating properly in the discussions of postal 
problems the fraternal feature would naturally appesi to many, 
whereby life insurance and other ‘benevolent features might be arranged 
on such a safe basis as would contribute to the convenience, safety, 
and happiness of the employees and those d dent upon them, 

The social and fraternal features have the great value, provided 
those 3 have a viewpoint and that common view- 
point is not centralized in self but in the t Postal Service, which’ 
can be brought to the highest degree of efficiency only by the closest co- 


with n and 
on enacts 
laws, grants the appropriations, and holds the Post Office I Depart- 


‘amounts of the necessary bl ga) ge 
geni are those relating (personel: thie’ homes Sen r eee Psd 
relating ersonnel, the human element in 

Service. In the interest 01 5 
that the force of employees 
ciency. A high standard of 
and maintained and the con 
surveillance. 


liable to mark the course 
ment officer who forgets 
unworthy of his trust. 

It is the duty of the department to recommend to Congress a suitable 
scale of salaries, which shall be commensurate with the duties to be 
performed and graded so as to provide an incentive to the workers and 
means for recognizing faithful and efficient service. For the proper 
administration of salary laws equitable tems of efficiency ratings 
must be established and impartially administered. In these matters 
the employees are vitally interested, but it is not proper that the 
should, except under the most extraordinary conditions, urge the red 
vancement of their interests directly to Congress. There can be no 
objection to granting employees the right of petition to Congress or of 
appealing under justifiable conditions from the decisions of lower to 

Sher administrative officers.. But he who does not recognize that 
more can be accomplished by the employees and the department heads 
keeping close together and maintaining common viewpoints than b 
125 ing apart has not gotten far in 1 for betterment, 

e action of emplo; in preparing and ving introduced in Con- 
gress: bills affecting the Postal Service without intra submitting 
them to the heads of the department and securing their cooperative 
endeavor is not only wrong in 3 but „ if continued un- 
checked and N renin imperil either the position of the employees or 
the integrity of the service. 

Economie conditions throughout the world are, unfortunately, such 
that all men may not enjoy the d of ease and comfort to which 
every man naturally aspires. But America still offers to its citizens a 
degree of opportunity and ty that makes its shores the haven 
of the oppressed and needy of other lands and its Government the 
standard bearer of civilization: If we 


oe er 
be maintained, that the confidence of the peopl 
political institutions be not im , and that our public services be 
conducted for the welfare of the people and not for the a 
class or the selfish interest of those who are intrusted with the — 
ministration and operation of those services. 

The Government is only incidentally an employer of labor, and it is 
no part of its function to establish new standards of For the 
great mass of workers these standards must be fixed by 
mand and supply, influenced as it is by the collective n 
organized ca and organized labor. For the Government to ignore 
the standards fixed by these forces and to make in the 
Service unduly attractive would result in the reestablisiment of the 
——. system and place an unwarranted drain on the Public Treasury. 

ere are and valid reasons, in = opinion, why the salaries paid 
by the Postal Service should be from 15 to 20 per cent higher than in 

milar employments in private business, but a scale that would give 
Governmen i gene api much in excess of this would not be advisable 
or ent. may say that it is the plan and endeavor of the Post- 
master General: to recognize and grade salaries in accordance with this 
scale. 


There should be no need in the Postal Service for organized efforts of 

employees to influence salary legislation. Both Congress and the depart- 
ment are interested in the welfare of the postal employees, but the 
department is even more solicitous of their welfare than Congress cam 
be, because to the department, more than elsew „ are known the de- 
mands made upon the employees, the problems and difficulties which 
they encounter, the value of their services, and the degree of their 
‘loyalty and faithfulness. 
, Another unfortunate tendency is that which has been manifested by 
‘some employees in inducing outside and organized influence to argue 
before the department questions of discipline. Again, I repeat t 
the Postal Service is not a heartless corporation that would grind the 
faces of those who serve it, but a cooperative endeavor that has the 
good of all and the harm of none in mind. The doors of the depart- 
ment and the minds of its officials: will always be open to a is based 
on statements of facts from individual employees. When the depart- 
ment is approached by employees with such facts in their cases, errors 
and wrongs will be senate redressed. 

I have said that the eee has a clear duty to perform in 

romott the welfare and protecting the rights of its employees. 

is the more incumbent on the department for the reason that 
these employees: in 8 the service of the Government must for 
the public good relinquish the exercise of part of their political rights. 
On Bie other hand, it is the duty of the department to see to it that 
the work of its employees is properly supervised and directed so that 
the people may receive an adequate return for the expenditure of 
„ fact, if the d tment trul, lightened) 

As a matter of e department pursues a y en 
policy in protecting the public interest, it can not fail to protect fully 
at tlie same time the interests of its employees. Any effort to oppress 
or harass the employees with a view to increasing the return from 
their labor will defeat the object of such a shortsighted policy. The 
first requisite of efficient service is a loyal and satisfied working force. 
It is therefore the first duty of the department to provide conditions 
under which its employees may reasonably be e be satisfied 
and loyal. Conversely, it is the duty of the employees to accept reason- 
able working conditions cheerfully and to render their very best and 
most loyal service. No man can do his best work unless he is in love 
with his work; and no man can be in love with his work if he permits 
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himself to harbor sentiments of discontent and selfishness. The de- 
partment and the employees must alee teed and work together, cast- 
aside forever all motives or sel. aggrandizement on koth sides. 


both the de ent and any guided employees who accept his 
leadership. overcome this destructive tendency, it is only gener ef 
that the officers of the d -mi 


t ce. ere ted duplications in work, loss of time, and lax 
methods. It was clearly the duty of the department to reform this 
condition. Seventy-three post ces have now been reorganized 


0 ga 

Action looking to the reorganization of all 
Now, how has this affected the employees? 
of a new régime and the necessity for many 
to master new work and assume new responsibilities was somewhat of 
a hardshi The reorganizations revealed the relative inefficiency of 
some employees and the high qualifications of others, and the neces- 
sary reduction of some might not to their minds be compensated by 
the promotion of others. It is seen that this new plan simplifies the 
organization and thus brings the men in closer touch with the fewer 
and bigher supervisory heads. At the same time it gives to all em- 
ployees an opportunity to serye an apprenticeship in more important 
are and demonstrate their knowl and adaptability in a wider 
eld. 

Where the service will permit the 9 favors the cight-hour 
workday and has labored most industriously, and I think effectively, 
to conform the service to the requirements of the eight-hour-in-ten 


law. 

The department is in hearty accord with the provision made by Con- 
gress recently for indemnifying employees who are injured in the line 
of duty, and while this provision was not made effective by appropria- 
5 until this spring the department has already approved over 300 
Claims. 

More than ever before the department is giving attention to the suit- 
ability of Federal buildings and post-office quarters, . fea- 
tures of ventilation, light, and sanitation, which have a t and 
important bearing both on the welfare and the efficiency of the em- 


loyees. 

p 3 the department is constantly endeavoring to standardize 
methods, to use short-cuts in mailing operations, to introduce ep 
proved labor-saving devices, and in every way to advance the dispate 
and delivery of the mails, and to reduce the cost of the service to the 
people. This can not be done without the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the 8 and there is no disposition on the part of the depart- 
ment to do this at the expense of the employees. 

Labor-saying machines and improv: methods have ever been a 
blessing to mankind. As the resuit of these it is said that every adult 
American citizen has working for him tirelessly the equivalent of not 
less than 22 mechanical slaves. The ultimate benefit of the labor- 
saving device must be acknowledged. is true that the tempo- 
rary displacement of human labor may cause hardship if the whole 
burden is permitted to fali on the employees displaced. It is, in my 
opinion, the duty of the employer, no less of the people as an employer 
in the Postal Service, to provide as far as ble other labor suitable 
to their capacities for those who are displaced. This the Post Office 
Department will very largely be able to do for efficient men, because 
the demand for Postal Service increases more rapidly than new ma- 
chines. In the Postal Service we have saved the equivalent of the 
labor of thousands of employees by introducing labor-saving machines 
and new methods, but every year Sninga new recruits to the postal 
ranks and an abundance of opportunity for those in the service. 

In all the efforts of the de ent for the betterment of the Postal 
Service and in all the aspirations of the employees to reach the ear of 
the department with s tions and requests, the postmaster is the 
natural medium. The department holds the postmaster to a strict 
accountability for the satisfactory conduct of the Postal Service at his 
post office and for the just and impartial administration of the laws 
and regulations affecting the employees. In thus representing the em- 
ployees before the de p dham and the department to the employees, the 

tmaster’s responsibility is very great. This arrangement, however, 

correct, for I believe that a successful and effective organization 
must be capable of delegating large powers to its subordinates. I also 
believe that it should develop its directors and higher executives among 
the ranks of workers, and that the time must come in this great or- 
ganization when the recognition of loyalty and 3 will provide 
a method of promotions which will permit the lowest employee to 
demonstrate through time and experience his ability to occupy every 
position at the post office from that of substitute clerk or carrier to 
the position of postmaster. 

DAXIEL C. Roper. 


The following paper was read to the conyention of the Na- 
tional Letter Carriers’ Association : 
RECOGNITION OF THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


To the letter carriers of the United States assembled in convention at 
Omaha I send cordial greetings and best wishes for an enjoyable vaca- 
tion and profitable stimulus for the great public work of the Postal 
Service in which we are all engaged. 

Those engaged in similar work have a natural bond of sympathy and 
union, and condition manifests itself in the establishment of insti- 
tutions that reflect the common interests and ideals of its members. 
Postal employees are naturally no exception to this principle. The 
common responsibilities of the Postal Service should and. do maintain a 
close personal relationship throughout the entire personnel, from the 


est official to the lowest employee. A keen sense on my part of my 

tionship in this respect to all the post-office employees paon ts me 
to speak to you at this time in such a direct manner as might mis- 
8 but for a recognition on your part that this relationship is 
mutual. 

The American Postal Service is the only branch of the National Goy- 
ernment that bears a eee g resemblance to the great business insti- 
tutions which are owned and operated by private citizens. In fact, a 

ous comparison may be drawn between the Postal Service and any 
of the great corporations through which huge amal tions of capital 
are nowadays made effective in the activities of private business. The 
proponia of taxation is our apak the people are our stockholders, 
ongress is our board of directors, the President of the United States 
is the president of our enterprise, the Postmaster General is our gen- 
manager, the officers of the department are his staff lieutenants, 
the department is our head office, the post offices are our local branches, 
and the great army of clerks and carriers is the labor force of the 
postal organization. The raw material of this public utility is the 
mailed letter and parcel; its finished product is the letter and parcel 
delivered. Its business is the communication of intelligence and the 
transportation of commodities. 

The Postal ice resembles a profit-sharing corporation, for its 
2 are all ery an and so are its patrons. 

n so far as the Postal Service may be compared with the private cor- 
porations, it is in some respects the greatest of them all. It operates 
more branches, utilizes more agencies, completes more transactions, 
serves more people, employs more labor, and is more vital to the welfare 
and happiness of all the people than any of them. 
ostal Service has become a wonderful organization, transacting 
000 worth of business a day, through about 


000,000,000 
1, and more than 1,000,- 
of second-class matter annually, serving 100,000,000 
people in America, and conveying mail to an pes of the world. 
0 e 


study, however, of the analog which we have drawn will 

that the apparent rity of the Postal Service to 
8 corporations is only superficial. There is a fundamental dif- 
erence running throughout the entire comparison. It is a difference 
of origin, id policy, and purpose; and diference colors every 
function and activity, changes the relationship of every patron, and 
alters the status of ev employee of the Pos Service as compared 
with the private corporation. 

Corporations, it is said, have no soul. The genius of the American 
Government is the soul of the Postal Service, which is a common co- 
0 tive endeavor of the le. It has its origin not in an act of 

‘ongress nor in the private bill of a State oe rte but in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; its ideal is not dividends, but the pres- 
ervation of the Union and the advancement of civilization by the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of means of communication; its policy is 


to operate its service not for profit but for the convenience of the 
public; and its purpose is not in any sense selfish, but purely and 
entirely unselfish, 


In principle there is all the difference in the world between workin: 


for some of the people and working for all of the ple. Any plan o 
action affecting the Postal Service that does not take this principle into 
account is erroneous, and, if not doomed to failure, will pernicious 


in its effects. 

Just as the Postal Service is similar in form to a private corporation 
and its officers similar, apparently, to the representatives of amalga- 
mated ee capital, so are the associations of postal employees simi- 
lar in form to the unions of organized labor. And just as the Postal 
Service is fundamentally different, in spite of all the superficial simi- 
larity, from the private corporation, so the association of postal em- 
ployees is different from the labor union. The difference, again, is one 
of origin, ideals, policy, and purpose. ‘The origin of the association of 
postal employees can not be in the need for resisting the selfish aggres- 
sion of 3 its Ideal can not be the protection of rights that are 
not assailed, its policy should not be to strive by force to secure con- 
cessions in the matter of wages and working conditions, and its pur- 
pose should not be selfish. 

The department and its employees stand in a fiduciary relation to the 
people and this trust can not be maintained unless each in a spirit of 
reasonableness seeks the advantage and success of the other. 

Organizations of postal employees have no official status which may be 
Salen base by the department. They are not per se a part of the Postal 
Service, nor are they essential to its conduct or welfare. They are 
pare unofficial. At the same time they may serve useful purposes and 
n a manner entirely unobjectionable to the department. 

In addition to the information which most employees mar secure from 
attending and participating propery in the discussions of postal prob- 
lems, the fraternal feature would naturally appeal to many, whereby life 

rance and other benevolent features might be arranged on such a 
safe basis as would contribute to the convenience, safety, and happiness 
of the employees and those dependent upon them. 

The social and fraternal features have the greatest value, provifled 
those participating have a common viewpoint and that common view- 
Paagi is not centralized in self but in the great Postal Service, which can 

brought to the highest degree of efficiency only y the closest coopera- 
tion of every n connected with the service, 
stitute to the Postmaster General, 

The direction of the Postal Service Is partly with the legislative and 
partly with the executive branch of the Government. Congress enacts 
the laws, grants the appropriations, and holds the Post Office Depart- 
ment to an accounting for the enforcement of the laws and the disburse- 
ment of the appropriations; the department administers the service 
within the bounds set by Congress and also studies the service with a 
view to recommending to Congress changes in the law and the amounts 
of the necessary appropriations. 

The most important problems with which the department has to deal 
are those relating to personnel, the human element in the Postal Service. 
In the interest of good service it is of the greatest importance that the 
force of employees be kept at the highest possible point of efficiency. 
A high standard of nal performance must be established and main- 
tained and the conduct of employees kept under the strictest surveil- 
lance. I am not unmindful in this connection of the solemn responsi- 
bility Imposed on those who administer a service to which 300, men 
and women, representing, with their families, more than 1,000,000 indi- 
viduals, have devoted their lives. Instances of maladministration are 
no doubt Hable to occur and miscarriages of justice are liable to mark 
the course of every human institution, but the department officer who 


om the newest sub- 
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forgets this responsibility to the postal employees is unworthy of his 


It is the duty of the department to recommend to Con a suitable 
scale of salaries, which shall be commensurate with the duties to be 
performed, and graded so as to provide an incentive to the workers and 
means for recognizing faithful and efficient service. For the proper 
administration of salary laws equitable systems of efficiency ratings must 
be established and impartially administered. In these matters the em- 
ployees are vitally interested, but it is not proper that they should, ex- 
cept under the most extrao conditions, urge the advancement of 
their interests directly to Congress. ‘There can be no objection to grant- 
ing 7 1 the right of petition to Con or of appealing under 
bigs le conditions from the decisions of lower to higher administra- 

ve officers. But he who does not recognize that more can be accom- 
plished by the employees and the department 
gether and mainta —5 common viewpoints than by pulling apart has 
not gotten far in worthy progress for betterment. he action of em- 

loyees in preparing and having introduced into Congress bills aff 
fhe Postal Service without previously submitting them to the heads o 
the department and 2 their cooperative endeavor is not only 
wrong in principle, but will, if continued unchecked and unguarded, 
peril either the position of the employees or the integrity of the service. 

Economic conditions thr out the world are unfortunately such 
degree of ease and comfort to which 

erica still offers to its citizens a 
ty that makes its shores the haven 
of other lands, and its Government the 
standard civiliza . If we preserve our heritage of natural 
wealth and free institutions our children's children may live their lives 
in peace anc plenty. It is . that the integrity of our Gov- 
ernment be N roh EYE that the confidence of the le in 
litical institutions be not impaired, and that our pub 
conducted for the welfare of tbe pok and not for the 
class or the selfish interest of ose who are entrust 
administration and operation of those services. 

The Government is only incidentally an employer of labor, and it is 
no part of its function to establish new standards of wages. For the 

eat mass of workers these standards must be fixed by the economic 


heads keeping close to- 


every man naren 


emand and . as it Is, by the coll ve bargainin 
of organized capi and organized labor. For the Government 
ore the stan s fixed by these forces and to make wa in the 


ostal Service unduly attractive would result in the reestablishment of 
the spoils system and place an unwarranted drain on the Public Treas- 
— 4 There are good and valid pone in my opinion, why the sal- 
es paid by the Postal Service should be from 15 to 20 t 
higher than in similar employments in private business, but a 
that would give Government employees much in excess of this would 
not be advisable or expedient. may say that it is the plan and en- 
deavor of the Postmaster General to recognize and grade salaries in 
accordance with this scale. 

There should be no need In the Postal Service for organized efforts 
of employees to influence salary legislation. Both Congress and the 
department are interested in the welfare of the postal employees, but 
the department is even more solicitous of their welfare than Congress 
can be, because to the department more than elsewhere are known 
the demands made upon the employees, the problems and difficulties 
which ae encounter, the value of their services, and the degree of 
their loyalty and faithfulness. 

Another unfortunate tendency is that which has been manifested by 
some employees in inducing outside and o: ized influence to argue 
before the department questions of discipline. Again I 


has a clear anty to perform in 22 
moting the welfare and groma the rigbts of its employees. bis 
on the department for the reason that these 

employees in entering the service of the Government must for the pub- 
le g ETV litical rights. On 
the other hand, it is the duty of the department see to it that the 
work of its employees is provers supervised and directed, so that the 
people may receive an adequate return for the expenditure of public 

unds. x 


As a matter of fact, if the 8 pursues a truly enlightened 
policy in protecting the public interest, it can not fail to protect fully 
at the same time the interests of its employees. Any effort to oppress 
or harass the employees with a view — the return from 
their labor will defeat the object of such a shortsighted policy. The 
first requisite of efficient service is a loyal and satisfied working force. 
It is therefore the first duty of the department to provide conditions 
under which its employees may reasonably be ed to be satisfied 
and loyal. Conversely, it is the duty of 
sonable working conditions cheerfully and to rend 
and most loyal service. No man can do h 
love with work; and no man can be in 
rmits himself to narbor sentiments of discontent and selfishn 
The department and the employees must 3 and work 
gether, costing aside forever all motives o aggrandizement on 
es. 

The greatest bar to this ideal condition is the Liability of misunder- 
standing. Emergencies create hardships that can not at once be re- 
Heved ; ral orders for the good of service must be promnlgated; 
the in ent can not be so generously dealt with as the efficient; dis- 
cipline in individual cases must take its course. the nature of things 
the administrative action of the department can not be subject to review 


ess. 
to- 


ing he ereates E r e 


oda ti 
oyal willingness to is at all times mindful 
of per = claims and desirous of promoting their immediate and ulti- 
mate welfare. 

There has existed in the past in many of the larger t offices an 
unscientific and ineffective plan of or; tion. Rather, it was a lack of 
any plan. The work of the post office was broken up and assigned to 
four, five, or six independent and unrelated divisions. e employees and 


officers of these divisions were not required or permitted to know much o 
the other divisions or of the work of the post office. There Ek 
sulted duplications in work, loss of time, and lax methods. Itwas clearly 
the duty of the d ent to reform this condition. Seventy-three large 
posto 898 now as reo i * — 8 plan. Action 
. . a 0 now under way. Now, ho 
has this affected the employees? At first the unfamiliarity of a oan 
régime and the necessity for many to master new work and assume new 
msibilities were somewhat a hardship. The reorganizations re- 
the relative inefficiency of some employees and the high qualifi- 
cations of others, and the necessary reduction of some might not to their 
minds be compensated by the promotion of the others. It is seen that 
this new plan simplifies the organization and thus brings the men in 
eloser touch with the fewer and higher ry heads, At the came 
time it gives to all r an opportunity to serve an apprenticeship 
in more important duties and demonstrate their knowledge and adapt- 
ability in a wider field. The carriers as well as the elerks are intimatet 
affected by the new plan of oj zation. Their work comes more ae 
rectly under the supervision ef the superintendent of mails, and a better 
opportunity is now afforded for effect the transfer of carriers. in 
— rade tie kb peangi sisi 3 8 pet wher- 
‘ound, e clei ‘orce where they w. ave the full advan 
of that line of service and promotions. ee 
The regular work of a letter carrier as contemplated by the salary- 
classification law embraces the routing of mail, the house-to-house neliv- 
ery of letters, pa and cels, and the handling of registered and 
C. O. D. matter. These duties require a degree of capacity and eflicieney 
for which Con bas provided a maximum salary in first-class offices 
of $1,200 and second-class offices of 81.100. Some carriers have also 
to be ed to the duty of collecting mail from 2 boxes. Ver. 
obviously this work is not so arduous and does not require as ùig 
ualiücations as the work of delivery. Consequen the departuint 
s required tmasters to assign to the work of collecting mail only 
the new and less experienced as well as the less efficient carriers receiv- 
ing not more than $1,000 a year. In the cases of carriers receiving in 
excess of this salary and performing collection work, the postmasters 
are required to assign them to 8 work and to give them every 
opportunity to demonstrate their capac’ to perform that work. Some 
of the collectors, it has developed, are not competent to perform regular 
delivery work, and others have signified their desire not to undertake 
that work, but rather to accept the reduction in salary, which would 
permit of their retention in the service. The sa adjustments in this 
connection do not follow from any arbitrary di on of carriers into 
two classes, but are the result of recognizing the relative efficiency of 
individual carriers, All collectors will permitted to undertake deliv- 
ery work and earn promotion at any time. Certainly, upon reflection 
every carrier will see the justice of this plan both tothe carrier force 
and to the service. 


Where the service will ent favors the eight-hour 


for indemnifying employees who are in 
while this miten A 91 z 


More than ever before the department is giving attention to the 
suitability of Federal buildings and post-office quarters, stressing the 
f ventilation, ight, and sanitation, which have a direct and 

both on the welfare and the efficiency of the em- 


in, the department is constantly endeavoring to standardize 
methods, to use short cuts in mailing operations, to introduce approved 
labor-saving devices, and in seny wey, to advance the 4 — and 
delivery of the mails and to uce the cost of the ce to the 
people. This can not be done without the whole-hearted cooperation of 

e employees, and there is no dis tion on the part of the depart- 
ment to do this at the expense of the employees. 

Labor-saving machines and improyed methods have ever been a 
blessing to mankind. As the result of these it is said that every adult 
American citizen has working for him tirelessly the 8 of not 
less than 22 mechanical slaves. The ultimate benefit of the labor- 
saving device must be acknowledged. But it is true that the tem- 
porary displacement of human lábor ma: ardship if the 

urden is permitted to fall on the employees displaced. It is, in my 

inion, the duty of the employer, no less of the le as an em- 
ployer in the Postal Service, to provide as far as possible other labor 
— dle oe anr capacities tor tuoss. 9 0 are Eh laced. This the 
epartment will very large a o do for use 
the demand for — picts Bs increases more rapidly than new ma- 
chines. In the Postal Service we have saved the equivalent of the 
labor of thousands of employees by introducing labo; 
and new methods, but every year brin 
ranks and an abundance of opportunity for those in the service. 

In all the efforts of the department for the betterment of the Postal 
Service and in all the aspirations of the employees to reach the ear 
of the department with suggestions and He eyo the postmaster is 
the natural medium. The department holds tmaster to a strict 
accountability for the satisfactory conduct of e postal service at 
his post office and for the just and im administration of the 
laws and regulations affectin, 


correct, 

organiza must be capable of dele; large wers to its sub- 

ordinates. I also believe that it should develop i ors and higher 

executives among the ranks of workers, and that the time mus 

come in this great o tion when the recognition of loyal 
efficiency will provide a method of promotions which will 

lowest employee to demonstrate rough time and rience his 

from t of sub- 

DANIEL C. ROPER. 


o de tion at the st office 

— Af erk S fads Otte position of postmaster 

In these papers the First Assistant Postmaster General sets 
up a standard for the employees to follow which is not in 
keeping with the policy that the officials have actually pur- 
sued. He first sets out by stating that “the common respon< 
sibilities of the Postal Service should and do maintain a close 
personal relationship throughout the entire personnel, from the 


highest official to the lowest employee.” He then draws com- 
parison between business institutions and the American Postal 
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Service, and deals in high-sounding phrases the 
utilities and purposes for which the Postal Service is organized. 
He then draws a comparison between positions of postal em- 
ployees and employees of corporations organized into unions 
and affiliated with organized labor, In dealing with this sub- 
ject, Mr. Roper made the following statement: 

rigin assoc loyee: not be in the 
— 2 “ice gin one the po nt poral mgs io om its ideal can 
not be the protection of rights t are not a led, its policy should 
not be to strive by force to secure concessions in the matter of wages 
and working conditions, and its purpose should not be selfish. 

The department and its employees stand in a fiduciary relation to 
the people, and this trust can not be maintained unless each in a spirit 
of reasonableness seeks the advantage and success of the other. 

Or izations of postal employees have no official status which 
ized by the department. They are not per se a part of 

bb 
ee a. — entirely unobjectionable to the department. 

Continuing on with his lecture, he soars into visionary clouds, 
dealing in honeyed words and in statements that the postal 
employees know do not fit with the conditions as they actually 
exist in the Postal Service. He draws attention to the duties 
of the employees, of which he has but a mere theoretical knowl- 
edge; he expresses his opinion about laws, the practical work- 
ings of which he is unfamiliar with. He states the depart- 
ment is in hearty accord with the provisions of the compensa- 
tion law for injured employees, when the facts of the matter 
are that every obstacle has been placed in the way of paying 
legitimate claims of the employees who have come under the 
provisions of this act. He speaks about the interest of the 
department in providing proper ventilation and lighting and 
sanitation in post offices, while hundreds of employees are 
being paid sick benefits by the employees’ associations for 
diseases contracted in post offices where insanitary conditions 
exist, and partly concludes by trying to impress on the minds 
of the employees what a wonderful thing his speed-up-stop- 
watch system is for the service, when, in fact, it is destroying 
the harmony and cooperation that should exist in the Postal 
Service owing to the added and excessive burdens that are 
being heaped on a defenseless body of men. He finishes his 
harangue by insulting the intelligence of the vast army of men 
and women under his command by stating that— 
in order for the a da to reach the ear of the department with 
suggestions and requests and complaints that the postmaster is the 
natural medium through which they should be made. 

It is unfortunate that the conduct of a great public service 
should be permitted to rest in the hands of a man with such 
narrow-minded, restricted, and un-American views. I com- 
mend to the attention of Mr. Roper, for his serious considera- 
tion, the report of the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations with reference to the reasons given for causes of the 
unrest existing throughout the country: 

1. Refusal to permit employees to become members of labor 
organizations; and 

2. Refusal to meet or confer with the authorized representa- 
tives of employees. 

In dealing with the subjects the commission states that the 
crux of the whole question of industrial relations is declared 
to be, Shall the workers, for the protection of their interests, 
be organized and represented collectively by their chosen dele- 
gates, even as the stockholders are represented by their direc- 
tors and by the various grades of executive officials and bosses? 

I might say, for the benefit of Mr. Roper, that the postal em- 
ployees are not organized for the purpose of resisting selfish 
aggression of employers; nor do they aim to attempt to secure 
by force rights in the matter of wages and working conditions. 
These postal organizations stand for betterment of the service 
and for a higher understanding and regard between the officials 
and the employees. The fraternal features of these organiza- 
tions provide for the care of their members in case of illness, 
and after burying their deceased brothers they leave with the 
members of the families of deceased members a sufficient sum 
to tide them over their immediate difficulties until such time as 
they can arrange for some means for support. Their ideals 
and purposes are not selfish, and the things they have accon- 
plished in the past are evidence of this unselfishness and the 
pari of the things they are striving to accomplish in the 

ture . 

It is very easy to talk about the department and the em- 
ployees standing in a fiduciary relationship to the people, and 
that they must be mutually just and reasonable in their ef- 
forts to achieve suecess. How can any kind of equitable rela- 
tionship exist between the department and the employees if the 
employees are not permitted to present their grievances or 
complaints or their desires unless it be through the medium 
of the postmaster. a 
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The First Assistant Postmaster General states that organi- 
zations of postal employees are not essential to the conduct or 
welfare of the Postal Service. Well, strictly speaking, this 
may be true; but I ask Mr. Roper what would become of the 
victims of his speed-up system, and the 150-day rule, and the 
rest of his systems that wantonly use up the vitality of the 
employees and leaves them sick and worn out, if it were not 
for these organizations of postal employees? He would have 
many problems on his hands that are now solved for him by 
men who have spent the best years of their lives in raising the 
Postal Service to a high standard of efficieney, and which he, in 
his misconception of his duty, has thrown into a state of chaos 
by the feeling of unrest and discontent which exists among the 
employees, for which he is largely responsible. These organi- 
zations are not unreasonable in their requests, as can be at- 
tested to by many members of this body. They merely aim to 
assist the men to put themselves on a human basis and to be 
treated with justice tempered with humanity. 

Mr. Roper states that the Postal Service is not a heartless 
corporation that would grind out the last ounce of energy and 
then discard the wreck, and that the department and the minds 
of its officials are always unprejudiced and ready to alleviate 
the burdens of those who appeal for a remedy. This may be 
true from the viewpoint of the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, yet day after day old veterans in the service, who have 
served long and faithfully and endured all the hardships and 
privations incident to their positions without murmur, are re- 
moved from the service to make way for younger men. Is it 
any wonder that the terror aroused by such an impending fate 
should lead the men to make an earnest attempt to secure 
recognition of their plight and relief from such difficulties. 

The department does not care to take cognizance of this state 
of affairs, nor do they seemingly wish to be bothered or an- 
noyed with the future welfare of the employees. In order to 
shift the responsibility, Mr. Roper suggests that the postmas- 
ters act as a medium between the employees and the depart- 
ment. If his suggestion is to be followed it will mean that the 
employees will be powerless to state the true conditions to the 
department, as this would be left to the mere whim of the 
postmaster to use his own sweet judgment whether he would 
be warranted in asking or recommending redress of grievances. 

In his statement to the employees Mr. Roper says: 

There should be no need in the Postal Service for organized efforts of 
employees to influence salary legislation. Both Congress and the 
department are interested in the welfare of the postal employees, but 
the department is even more solicitous of their welfare than Congress 
can be, because to the E Mer more than elsewhere, are known 
the demands made upon employees, the problems and difficulties 
which ca | encounter, the value of their services, and the degree of 
their loyalty and faithfulness, 

Does Mr. Roper actually believe the above statement, or has 
he the impression that he is dealing with a class of men whom 
he can fool with statements that will not square with his 
official acts? What explanation can Mr. Roper give to the 
employees for his speech before the postmasters of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina on 
October 6, 1914, in which he is quoted as follows: 

The loss suffered by the Government as the result of superannuation 
in the public service is growing more marked year by year. ably 
in no branch of the Gevernment is this loss pr ortionately greater 
than in the Postal Service, where alertness, dexterity, quickness of 
hand and eye, and other qualities of poua are particularly required 
for the most eficient performance of the work in connection with the 
mails, The parcel post has atly emphasized this. 

We did not create this distressing situation, but we must deal with 
it. There is no valid reason why Pept ang in the Postal Service should 
be retained by those unable to fill them. The function of the Post 


Office Department is administrative, not legislative. 
e 


The law does not 
or pensions, and neither does it provide for permanence of 
enure in the civil service. On the contrary, it specifically provides that 
incompetent employees shall be removed; and that means all those who 
on account of advanced years or other causes are not rendering an 
adequate quid pro quo” for their salaries. 

e law does not gh dogs that length of service shall establish any 
claim on the part of the employee or any obligation on the part of 
the Government that is not effaced by the payment of the concurrent 
salary. If this situation is to be changed, Congress only can do it, 
and let us be perfectly frank and say that it is not probable that the 
people of this country will ever indorse a system of civil pensions, 

me postmasters refrain for humanitarian reasons from recommend- 
ing the removal of aged employees. The result is that the tenure of 
office in the Government service does not now depend on the law or on 
the uniform needs of the service, but upon the varying temperaments 
of the postmasters and their varying conceptions of their public duty. 
This condition is wrong and works injustice to the employees and 
loss to the Government. The only proper course, and the one prompted 
by humanitarian interests, is for every postmaster to put on notice 
all his employees that they will be continued in office only so long as 
they are capable of earning the salaries paid them, and that salaries 
will be sealed and readjusted to meet the declining efficiency and earn- 
ing power of the older clerks and carriers. This course will encoura 
thrift and induce all to provide against old age. 
efficiency of the service and reduce its cost. It is ba 
fairness to all and on the only possible interpretation of 


e existing 
law. 
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Does that statement show much solicitude on the part of the 
Post Office Department officials for the welfare of the employees 
who have devoted their entire lives to the Postal Service? 
Does Mr. Roper believe that statement has inspired the con- 
fidence of the postal employees in the department officials? 

Let us go a step further and see with what tender solicitude 
the Post Office Department officials deal with the employees 
who become sick and disabled and are unable to perform their 
official duties. I desire to draw the attention of the House to an 
order issued by the Post Office officials, which reads as follows: 

Postmasters may, in addition to the leave of absence with pay pro- 
vided by law, grant leave of absence without pay to clerks and carriers 
in case of illness, disability received in the service, or other urgent 
necessity, such leave not to exceed 30 days in any one calendar year, 
An application for leave of absence to cover a longer period in cases of 
illness must be submitted by the postmaster to the First Assistant Post- 
master General with a full statement of the facts, but leave for more 
than 150 days in one calendar year will not be granted in any such 
ease. Clerks and carriers who desire to be absent for longer periods 
will be dropped from the rolls without prejudice. Unnecessary absence 
without pay will adversely affect the employees’ efficiency records. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let me explain the effect of this order 
on the employees. Should a post-office clerk or letter carrier or 
railway mail clerk contract disease or become incapacitated 
from performing his duties, even though the illness be con- 
tracted in line of their official duties, they are required, regard- 
less of all human laws, to become well enough to report for 
duty within the period of 150 days. If perchance they are 
afflicted with a long-suffering disease and the human frame has 
not been able to recuperate from the ravages of their ailment, 
they are without ceremony or regard for their record in the 
service summarily removed from their positions, This is a 
harsh and pitiless rule, which has been promulgated by the Post 
Office Department officials and has worked untold hardship on 
hundreds of faithful employees who have been removed from 
their positions on account of illness contracted in the service. 
Does Mr. Roper contend that this rule, which has been made 
part of the postal laws and regulations, is for the welfare of the 
postal employees, and that the department was solicitous of 
their welfare when this order was issued? Has he been solic- 
itous of the welfare of those employees whose condition did not 
permit of their returning to duty at the end of 150 days when 
he positively refused to make any exception regardless of the 
merits of the particular case? Is he solicitous of the welfare of 
the employees when he knows deep down in his heart that this 
rule has retarded the recovery of men who were ill, owing to 
the fear confronting them that they would be dropped from the 
service at the end of 150 days? 

Mr. Roper may be deceiving himself into the belief that his 
acts have been caused by solicitation for the welfare of the 
employees, but he will have a materially hard time in explain- 
ing these matters to the satisfaction of the postal employees. 

The order issued to postmasters by Post Office Department 
officials, reducing the salaries of letter carriers assigned to col- 
lection duty to $1,000 a year is another act of the Post Office 
officials that was, no doubt, made with a view of helping this 
particular body of men. No doubt Mr. Roper was solicitous for 
the welfare of these letter carriers when he ordered a reduc- 
tion of $200 a year in their salaries. It is my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, that if the several thousand letter carriers who have 
had their salaries reduced could be brought together in one 
large hall, Mr. Roper would have a hard time in convincing 
them that he was solicitous for their welfare when he issued 
the order reducing their salaries. I again repeat, that he might 
be fooling himself into the belief that he had the welfare of 
the employees at heart, but he would have a materially hard 
time fooling the employees into this belief. 

Were the department officials solicitous for the welfare of the 
employees when they inaugurated the stop-watch-speed-up sys- 
tem? This system, which has been repudiated and found to be 
a failure wherever the attempt has been made to put it into 
effect, is now being tried on the Post Office employees, and with 
the same result that it has met in industriai plants, and in the 
arsenals and navy yards of the Government. It has demoral- 
ized the Railway Mail Service and has thrown the City Delivery 
Service into a state of chaos, the effects of which can not be fore- 
told. 

Judging from the information I have received from em- 
ployees in post offices in all parts of the country, there is a 
feeling of unrest and discontent existing among the postal em- 
ployees caused by the impositions being placed on them by the 
administrative officers of the Post Office Department that can 
not but be harmful to the whole Postal Service. 

I desire to draw the attention of the Members of this body 
to a recent order issued by First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Roper, showing his solicitude for the welfare of the postal 
employees : 
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As the primary function of the Postal Establishment is service to the 
public, it is believed that even though the suspension of delivery service 
on the holidays enumerated in section 284 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations might be 9 — by the sentiment of a mee hag 4 of the 
business patrons, service should not be entirely suspended as other 
perrons are entitled to equal consideration in the delivery of mail. 

he numerous complaints received by the department from patrons on 
account of the complete suspension of mail delivery and collection on 
such holidays prompted the department to inyite the opinions of a 
number of representative postmasters, and their reports show clearly 
that at least one delivery over the entire territory should be made in 
addition to the prompt handling of special-delivery matter and perish- 
able parcels. collection service necessary to avoid complaints on 
account of delays in dispatch should also be given. 

Postmasters will, therefore, act accordingly hereafter in the matter 
of service to be given by letter carriers on holidays. 


I have been informed that in a large number of post offices 
throughout the country certain holidays were observed and, 
according to custom and with the consent and approval of the 
public, the post offices were closed on these holidays. Postmas- 
ters, who are presumed to conduct the service in their respective 
offices for the best interest of the public, have had authority 
to close post offices on holidays, or, if necessary, to give such 
service to the public that, in his opinion, the public demanded. 
It seems that holidays are being more generally observed by 
the public throughout the country, and wherever there was no 
demand for postal service on these days postmasters gave their 
employees the benefit of a holiday. This, however, did not 
seem to be conducive to the welfare of the employees, and the 
First Assistant Postmaster General issued an order which re- 
quired postmasters to open their offices on all holidays, in order 
that the letter carriers might be required to work on those days. 
As there was no public demand for the issuance of this order, 
We can only assume that Mr. Roper had in mind his deep solici- 
tude for the welfare of the employees when he issued this order 
placing additional burdens upon them. 

In his paper to the postal employees Mr. Roper closes with 
the following statement: z 


I also believe that it should develop its directors and higher execu- 
tives among the ranks of workers, and that the time must come in 
this great organization when the recognition of loyalty and efficiency 
will provide a method of promotions which will permit the lowest em- 
ployee to demonstrate through time and experience his abilit 
may position at the post office from that of substitute cler 
to the position of postmaster. 


to occupy 
or carrier 


That sounds very plausible, and if the statement was made 
with sincerity it would be applauded, not only by the public but 
by the employees to whom the statement was made. But is it 
true, Mr. Chairman? If I am correctly informed, the promo- 
tions that have been made to the higher positions in first and 
second class post offices have not been made from the employees 
in those offices. When a vacancy exists in a post office it is 
customary for the department officials to recommend to the 
postmaster the appointment of an employee that has little or 
no experience in the work of a city post office. The explana- 
tion, or rather the excuse, given for recommending these ap- 
pointments are that the men are experts and highly qualified 
to fill the particular positions where vacancies occur. I have 
also been informed that in order to justify these recommenda- 
tions the post-office inspectors have been sent to post offices 
presumably to make investigations, and in doing so they would 
try and impress upon the postmaster the fact that he did not 
have in his office a man that was qualified to fill the particular 
supervisory position. 

If the postmaster was desirous of currying favor with the 
department officials at Washington, he would agree to accept 
the suggestion or recommendation of the department official 
and accept into his office a man who probably had no experience 
whatever in the work of a city post office, and no matter how 
capable he might be it would be necessary for him to learn 
the duties of his particular position to which he had been 
assigned. The transfer of employees from the department and 
from the Railway Mail Service and from the Post Office Inspec- 
tors’ Division to the preferred places in city post offices has to 
a large extent been responsible for arousing a feeling of an- 
tagonism and resentment of the employees, who were actually 
entitled to have these promotions made from their ranks in 
accordance with the act approved March 2, 1907. It may be 
that the Post Office Department officials are solicitous for the 
welfare of the employees in city post offices, by denying them 
the opportunity of advancement to the higher positions in 
their respective offices. If this be true, then it is my opinion 
that the rank and file of the employees and the Post Office De- 
partment officials are at variance regarding their respective 
views on this particular subject. I have also been informed 
that the promotions of letter carriers in city post offices to 
supervisory positions are tabooed by Post Office Department 
officials. If my information is correct, and it has been verified 
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by employees in several post offices, a letter carrier can not be 
to a supervisory position, no matter how capable or 
efficient he might be. In order to discourage and prevent the 
promotion of letter carriers, the department officials have de- 
vised a scheme whereby letter carriers must take an examina- 
tion and be transferred to a position in the clerical service, and 
if he succeeds in this he can be recommended by the postmaster 
to a higher position whenever a vacancy exists. When we take 
into consideration the fact that post-office clerks and letter 
carriers take the same examination when applying for posi- 
tions in the civil service, and that each of them, while per- 
forming separate and distinct duties, are, nevertheless, in close 
relationship to each other, and understand to a large extent 
the duties that each performs, still, in order to keep down the 
letter carriers, who are most t in trying to protect 
their rights, they are confronted with obstacles in the form of 
rules and regulations that are made for the purpose of nullify- 
ing the statute passed by Congress, which opened the way for 
their advancement to higher positions in the Postal Service. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General informed the letter 
carriers in his paper to their national convention that the 
officials are solicitous for the welfare of the employees, and 
we must assume that in placing obstacles in the way of ad- 
yancement of these men he has their welfare at heart. It is 
my opinion, however, that the letter carriers can not be fooled 
by any statement of Mr. Roper that is in direct conflict with 
their best interests. 

In looking over the report of the Post Office Department sub- 
mitted in December, 1914, I find the following recommendations 
for legislation made by the Postmaster General: 

First. To repeal the law that grants compensatory time to 
employees who are required to work on Sunday and compel them, 
if necessary, to work seven days each week. 

Second. He recommended that the pay of substitute employees 
be reduced 5 cents an hour for vacation service and 10 cents an 
hour for service rendered in place of employees off duty without 
pay, and if his recommendation met the approval of Congress, 
it would further reduce the compensation of a class of employees 
who do not have sufficient income under present conditions to 
keep body and soul together. 

Third. He recommended a repeal of the classification law so 
that employees could not be promoted to any grade in less than 
two years. If this recommendation were approved by Congress, 
it would take an employee 12 years, under the most favorable 
conditions, before he could possibly reach the maximum salary 
of $1,200 in first-class post offices. The Postmaster General, no 
doubt, had in view a speed-up system which would have used up 
the vitality of a man within 12 years, after which time he would 
start to go down grade, and according to the Burleson system 
he would be reduced in salary each year, and in a few years 
more he would be ready to be dropped out of the service en- 
tirely. 

Fourth. He recommended a repeal of the 8-hour law for 
post-office clerks and letter carriers, and suggested as a substi- 
tute what he terms a 48-hour-a-week law, which had been in 
force in the service and was found so unsatisfactory that Con- 
gress, after mature deliberation, amended it and enacted the 
8-hour law in its stead. 

I find in the report of the First Assistant Postmaster General: 
First, that he recommended abolishing the office of assistant 
postmaster ; second, that he has inaugurated a policy to nullify 
the classification act of 1907, in so far as it provides for trans- 
fers and promotions of letter carriers to the higher positions in 
post offices; third, he recommended the repeal of the 8-hour 
law; fourth, he recommended a reduction in pay of substitute 
clerks and letter carriers; fifth, he recommended abolishing the 
law that grants compensatory time for Sunday services and 
which insures the day of rest each week for the employees. 

He drew attention to the superannuated employees in the 
Postal Service, and chloroformed his conscience with the state- 
ment that the present postal officials are not responsible for the 
unfortunate condition that exists; but claims it is their duty 
to deal with it by removing the employees who have become 
incompetent or inefficient on account of superannuation. He 
concludes his report by acknowledging the loyal and efficient co- 
operation of the employees, and by so doing he satisfies his 
conscience, no doubt, to the extent that all his recommendations 
are in the interest of the vast army of employees under his 
jurisdiction. 

Owing to the failure of passage of the Post Office appropriation 
bill in the closing session of the Sixty-third Congress, a joint 
resolution was introduced and passed by both Houses of Congress 
on March 4, 1915, continuing the appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1916, on the same basis as contained in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. This joint 
resolution contained the following provisions: 

That 1 
te rest, ce carriers assigned to coll 
March 2, 1 


year, thro no delin or charges of misconduct on their 
shall be red to their former grades. wah 


ection service who were promoted 
es in accordance with the classification act approved 
„ and whose salaries have been reduced e past 


The provision affecting letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service was placed in the joint resolution as a protest against a 
system that had been inaugurated by the department officials 
whereby letter carriers who were assigned to collection duty 
had had their salary reduced $200 a year. These reductions in 
salaries were the subject of considerable discussion in both 
Houses of Congress, and after mature deliberation it was de- 
cided to restore the employees who had been reduced in salaries 
to their former grades. During the discussion on this subject 
several communications were inserted in the Recorp containing 
copies of correspondence between the department officials and 
postmasters in first and second class post offices of the policy that 
was to be pursued in bringing about the reductions in salaries of 
these employees. 

Notwithstanding the provision contained in the joint resolu- 
tion restoring these letter carriers to their former grades, the 
Post Office Department officials in defiance of the express will of 
the legislative body continued the practice and have reduced a 
large number of letter carriers $200 a year who are assigned 
in whole or in part to collection duty. 

This is unquestionably more evidence of the solicitude for 
the welfare of the employees by the department officials, but 
those who have suffered a reduction of $200 in their salaries 
do not seem to view it in the same light as the Postmaster 
General and his First Assistant. 

The statements made by Mr. Roper to the conventions of 
postal employees have not deceived anyone, unless it be the First 
Assistant Postmaster General himself. Mr. Roper simply voices 
the sentiment of Postmaster General Burleson in expressing his 
disfavor against all forms of organizations of employees. Were 
it not for the act of August 24, 1912, known as the antigag law, 
the Postmaster General and his First Assistant would long since 
have vented their spleen against the organizations of postal 
employees and would, no doubt, have attempted to destroy them. 

The policy of economy that has been instituted in the Postal 
Service has had a harmful effect on the efficiency of the em- 
ployees, and the curtailment of the service in all its branches is 
being protested by the citizens in all parts of the country. The 
railway mail clerks and post-office clerks are speeded up to the 
highest possible tension. Rural delivery carriers are kept in a 
constant state of fear on account of the rearrangement and 
extension of the rural delivery routes, and the city letter car- 
riers are loaded down with parcel-post matter to such an extent 
that thousands of them are suffering from ruptures caused by 
the strain of carrying excessively heavy loads. All these impo- 
sitions may be a solicitude on the part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment officials for the welfare of the employees, but the employees 
do not view it in that light. 

It is no doubt the desire of the officials of the Post Office De- 
partment to suppress the truth of the actual conditions that 
exist in the Postal Service, but in this they will fail, as the con- 
dition prevailing among the rank and file of the employees is 
one that must be remedied, or it will result in untold harm to the 
whole Postal Service. For the information of the Post Office 
Department officials I desire to state that the higher the office 
the greater the power, the wider the influence, and the greater 
the responsibility, the more important it is that there be a full 
and free discussion and honest criticism of official action. No 
man can oppose such discussion and such criticism without do- 
ing violence to the principles of liberty upon which this Goy- 
ernment was founded. There should be no reason for protest 
against the closest scrutiny of the inner workings of the Postal 
Service by the officials, without tacitly admitting that their 
policies are open to suspicion and can not be defended. There 
should be no reason for suppressing or holding the truth from 
the public, and an opportunity should be given the employees 
to present their side of the case to the public without fear of 
incurring official displeasure. The people of our country favor 
a square deal for faithful postal employees. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, before concluding my remarks on the 
appropriation bill, I will read to the House a very illuminating 
paper which sets forth with clearness many of the subjects I 
have discussed and many more about which it will be well for 
us all to be informed. It was presented to me by Mr. Frank T. 
Rogers, the president of the United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks. It is a copy of a memorial to the Postmaster 
General, submitted by this association, and reads as follows: 
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[Memorial to the Postmaster General, being a opsis of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the sixteenth annual convention of the United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, held at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept. 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1915.] 


PLEDGE OF LOYALTY TO THE SERVICE, 


The sixteenth annual conyention of the United National Association 
of Post Office Clerks, by formal action, renewed the often-repeated 
pledge of our association to earnestly cooperate with the Post Office De- 
pee in every possible way, to the end that the efficiency of the 
ostal Service shall be brought to the highest possible standard. 


RETIREMENT OF SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES. 


Our convention adopted a resolution declaring it to be of paramount 
importance to the membership of the United National Association of 
Post Odice Clerks that the Congress of the United States enact legisla- 
tion at the earliest day possible to provide for the retirement of the 
superannuated post-office clerks with a cient allowance to protect 
them against poverty in their declining years. 

To t end the department is earnestly petitioned to recommend 
such legislation as will accomplish this purpose. 

Superannuation in the Postal Service is an existing condition that 
has long been recognized by the heads of the Post Office Department. 

This condition of superannuation is rapidly growing worse, and the 
2 sity for legislation to cure the evil is now recognized as being 
acute. 

Because of the low rate of compensation received by tal em- 
ployees and the SN increasing cost of living, and of 
the standard of living which these employees are expected to observe 
in their tive communities, they are unable to lay aside a suf- 
ficient amount out of their meager earnings to enable them to care for 
themselves and their dependents in the twilight years of their livés. 

We believe that the superannuated employees of the Postal Service 
could be retired with an annual allowance of not to exceed $600 with- 
out 8 any burden on the revenues of the Postal Service. 

We urge the department to consider and indorse legislation that will 
authorize the Postmaster General to grant superannuated classified 
civil-service employees of the Postal Service an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence,” together with an allowance of $600 per annum. 

We believe that in the great majority of cases it will be found un- 
necessary to employ anyone in the places of such superannuates as 
may be 13 this “indefinite leave of absence.” 

hould it be necessary to fill some of these pace, substitute or act- 
ing employees could be appointed at the rate of compensation now paid 
to these substitutes or acting employees when performing vacation 
service; these substitutes or acting employees to be given permanent 
appointments according to their standing on the eligible list when va- 
cancies occur in the ordinary manner or when the force shall be in- 
creased by additional appointments. 

We invite attention to some of the more recent recommendations of 
Postmasters General and Assistant Postmasters General, as contained 
in the annual reports of the department, in which the necessity for 
the enactment of legislation for the retirement of superannuated postal 
employees is recognized and strongly advocated. 

n the reports of the Post Office Department for 1910-1911, it will 
be found that the Postmaster General and the First Assistant Post- 
master General both earnestly recommended that Congress enact legis- 
lation for the retirement of these superannuated postal employees. 

Both of these department officials directed attention to the fact that 
the employees of the Postal Service, because of the comparatively small 
salaries received, and because of the conditions of their employment, 
were generally unable to accumulate sufficient sayings to provide for 
their own support after retirement from the service. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in the report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 10911, laid particular stress upon the necessit, 
for meeting the condition of superannuation in the service, and offer 
the practical suggestion that the superannuates could be retired with 
a suficient allowance to tain themselves out of certain funds 
which accrue to the department each year. In this report the First 
Assistant Postmaster General suggest that the fund accruing from 
the lapsed salaries of employees absent without pay because of sick- 
ness and so forth, and the very considerable fund which comes to the 
department each year because of money orders remaining unpaid, would 
be more than sufficient to meet any cost that might be involved 
through the retirement of the superannuates. 

The First Assistant Postmaster General, in his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, discusses the subject of superannuation in 
the service at some length. In one place he says: “ Superannuation is 
an pores problem in properly reorganizing the Post Office Servi 
and the 3 volume of parcel-post traffic accentuates the n 
for an early and definite solution.” In the same report the First As- 
sistant Postmaster General says further, that, “if the situation is to 
be changed, Congress oniy can do it.” 

Under date of March 4, 1915, the present First Assistant Postmaster 
General submitted a statement to the Senate of the United States, 
which was captioned “The Reward of the Superannuate.“ After re- 
viewing the whole subject of superannuation in this paper, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General suggests, in conclusion, that The com- 
pulsory contributions of the employees may be made as low as 1 per 
cent of the monthly salary, which will impose no undue burden upon 
them. The additional cost, if any, might be met by 10 S58 money-order 
funds, proceeds of dead-letter sales, 3 y a small per- 
centage of the postal surplus. is might have the effect of stimu- 
lating economy and efficiency in the service. Such a law should accord 
to the Postmaster General broad discretionary power, in order that 
the determination of superannuation might be administrative, and so 
that the condition of the tund might be considered in approving ap- 

lications. e-bodied men of advanced years would thus be retained 

n the service to the benefit of themselves and of the Government.” 

Our association submits that these ideas of the First Assistant Post- 
master General in the closing paragraph of his pape entitled “ The 
reward of the superannuate,” are in conformity with the plan of retire- 
ment which our association suggests, namely, the nting of “an in- 
definite leave of absence“ to such employees as are disabled from the dis- 
charge of their duties through superannuation. We believe that investi- 
gation will disclose that the percentage of cost to the total salary list 
that would be involved under the “ indefinite leave of absence” plan of 
retirement will be considerably less than 1 per cent, and that the whole 
cost would be more than met by the use o 8 funds, la) 
money-order funds, and proceeds of dead-letter sales, without any d 
draft on a postal surplus or other postal funds. 


d PROMOTION. 

We panton the department to recommend legislation that will make it 
possible to promote clerks in first-class post oflices above $1,200 and in 
second offices above $1,100. 


The overwhelming proportion of the clerks employed in first and sec- 
ond class offices are now in the $1,100 and $1,200 grates, respec- 
tively. ey have virtually reached the highest grade t it is pos- 
sible for them to attain under existing law. We believe that the en- 
couragement of a further promotion should be held out to them, both in 
the interest of justice and because of the increased efficiency which 


ng has increased 373 


The attention of the department is respectfully invited to the fact that 
the first salary classification act for post-office clerks, which was enacted 
= . the following paragraph, which applied to first-class 

“Mail clerks, letter distributors, dispatch regis 
ea e AR 

f ollars, from o not ex ng annum.“ 

Thus it will be seen that 25 years ago Congress recognized the char- 
acter of service being rende by these employees and established a 
$1,400 maximum salary as a just measure of compensation. 

The present salary classification act, which was approved March 2, 
1907, does not directly provide for any salaries above $1,200 per an- 
num for post-office clerks. However, the Con which enacted the 
classification law of March 2, 1907, recogn the necessity and the 
justice of promoting clerks above $1,200 per annum by creating the 
designation of “ special clerk” in the $1,300 and $1,400 salary grades. 
Congress in 1907 adopted this designation of “ special clerk because 
of representation that was made by the United National Association of 
Post Office Clerks that the annual promotion should be left open above 
$1,200 per annum for eying clerks to cover the maximum of $1,400 
per annum recognized in the first salary law of 1889. 

Congress did not intend that clerks designated as 1 clerks ” 
should be confused in any way with the su ry officers, and our 
association has continued to protest — pri orts that have been made 
from time to time since 1907 to consider the “ special clerk” as in any 
sense a supervisory officer. 

We hope that recommendation will be submitted as a basis for action 
by Congress that will definitely establish the status of “ special clerks” 
3 a definite means for promotion of post-office clerks to these 


In view of the fact that Congress, as far back as 1889, believed that 
post-office clerks were entitled to receive a salary of $1,400, we feel 
entirely justified at the present time, zome 27 years later, in asking that 
legislation be recommended to provide for the promotion of clerks in 
2 8 to $1,500 per annum and in second-class post offices 

Because of the difficulty f ntly experienced in properly recruitin: 
the force of post-office clerks m Song the most 8 ble . 
and because of the superior standard of salaries paid in other branches 
of the Federal service, we feel that in pirocating this propana legisla- 


tion we are entirel 
Postal r y reasonable and acting for the best interest of the 


money order, 
salary, graded in orcs hun- 


. REMOVALS AND REDUCTIONS. 

esolutions adopted by our convention and the debate incident to 
their adoption disclosed the existence of a widespread feeling on the 
part of post-office clerks that their rights as classified Federal civil- 
service employees were not sufficiently safeguarded under the existing 
conditions covering the removal of postal employees from the service or 


their reduction in compensation. 
We believe that this feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of the em- 

ployees is not conducive to the development of the highest efficiency. 
when fearful of becoming victims of un- 


We believe that employees, 
ust reductions or removals, are not likely to feel the same degree of 
service as when such con- 


lait to their superior officers and to the 
ditions do not prerai; 

We believe that the best interests of the publie service will be con- 
served and the loyalty and faithfulness of the employees will be 
sured by the establishment of a “trial board ” or “court of inquiry,” 
to be composed of employees of the service who might be appointed by 
the postmaster from among the employees of the particular post 
office in which the accused may be employed, such trial board or court 
OE MILES, to consist of employees of equal or higher rank than the 


We believe that investigation will develop the information that the 
55 has generally indorsed the idea of a trial whose func- 
fon it is to investigate and pass judgment upon public employees 
against whom charges may be preferred. 

The interest of the public arises from the desire to 
merit system in public 5 and to establish confi 
theory of popular governmen 

We believe that it will be found that, where civil-service employees 
are enga: in large numbers, either by the different States or by 
municipalities, there exist trial boards whose duties are to see that 
discipline is maintained, efficiency increased, and existing laws for the 
bg of employees properly interpreted, by judiciously and fairly 

earing both sides of cases in which the removal or the reduction of an 
employee is involved. The existence of such boards gives the public 
confidence in the public service. The right of the employee to face 
his accuser and to be absolutely sure that he has had an 3 
to know the exact nature of all of the charges that may rest against 
him removes in a large degree the friction that might otherwise pre- 
vail between the employees and the executives. 

The attention of the department is invited to the proposed model 
civil-service law,” embody g the essential omnes of a practical 
merit system of public employment,” as prepa by a committee of 
the National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions, in cooperation 
with the National Civil Service Reform League. 

This proposed model law ” provides that no employee shall be re- 


one's the 
ce in the 


duced in compensation or di from the service except upon 
written cha and after having an opportunity to be heard by a com- 
mission in own defense. 


The civil-service laws and regulations of some States and municipali- 
ties accord to the employee under charges not only the right te face 
his aceuser, but also to be represented by counsel if so desired. 


1916. 


We believe that careful investigation will disclose the fact that no 
embarrassment will come to the executive force in maintaining dis- 
cipline through the operation of a properly created trial-board system. 

Thus believing, we urge the department to recommend the creation 
of such trial boards or courts of inquiry. 


TUB M’GILLICUDDY COMPENSATION BILD, 


Our conyention heartily indorsed the bill II. R. 15222, as introduced 
in the last Congress, “to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries or occupational diseases in the course 
of their employment.” his bill was introduced by Representative 
Danian J. McGruyicuppy, of Maine, and favorably reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary on April 21, 1914. We hope that the bill 
will again be introduced, and that it will receive the formal approval 
of the Post Office Department. 

Briefly. stated, the MeGillieuddy bill oh perc that in the event of 
total disability the employee thus disabled shall receive 66 r cent 
of his monthly pay during the entire period of disability, this sum 
not to exceed $66.67 per month and not less than $33.33 per month. 
Yor partial disability the bill provides for the 8 of 668 per cent 
of the difference between the monthly pay at the time of the injury 
and the amount of wages that the partially disabled employee is therc- 
after capable of earning, in no case to exceed $66.67 per month. It is 
„ medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies be 
furnished for a reasonable time and in a reasonable amount. 

In the event of death resulting from such injury, it is provided that 
the widow, if childless. shall receive 85 per cent of the monthly pay 
of the deceased employee until her death or marriage. It provides that 
a widow, if there is a child, shall recelye the above amount and, in 
addition, 10 per cent for each child, the total not to exceed goa pee 
eent of the monthly pay of the deceased. The bill also provides t 
dependent parents shall receive from 25 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
monthly compensation, to be determined by the degree of dependency. 
The bill also provides for compensation to brothers, sisters, grand- 
parents, and grandchildren, ranging from 20 Re cent to 30 per cent, ac- 
cording to the degree of dependency. The bill provides that compensa- 
tion to parents, brothers, sisters, and grandparents shall be paid for 
a period not exceeding eight years. The bill also provides that for the 
purpose of the law no aot shall be considered as in excess of $100 
nor less than $50 per month. It is further provided that the burlal 
expenses up to the sum of $100 shall be provided. The bill provides 
for the appropriation of a small sum, which it is believed will be sum- 
clent to meet all the demands during the first year of the operation of 
the law. It is also provided that the law shall be administered by a 
commission of three, to be 1 by the President of the United 
States. subject to the approval of the Senate. 

In the recently enacted Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1914, there is embodied the Reilly compensa- 
tion bill. The Reil iy compensation bill applies only to post-office 
employees, and provides that in the event of injury sustained in the 
course of employment the employees shall receive full y for one 
year und then half the pay for another year, if the disability continues 
that long. The Reilly compensation bill also . that in the event 
of death of an employee, due to injury sustained in the service, those 
dependent upon him shall receive the lump sum of $2,000. 

Thus it will be seen that the Reilly compensation bill is what might 
be termed a “ limited compensation bill,” in that it only covers a period 
of two years, 

ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS. 


Our convention adopted a resolution favoring the retention of assist- 
ant postmasters. 

Many of the present assistant postmasters have risen from the ranks 
of the employees. We believe this avenue of promotion should be kept 
open to postal orice as an incentive to increased efficiency. 

Postmaster General Burleson testified to the worth of the assistant 
postmasters in his hearing before the Senate Post Office Committee on 
August 18, 1914. He said in part upon that occasion: The assistants 
are the real heads, in a large measure, of the postal affairs of the 
particular offices in which they serve.” 

In second-class post offices 9 law provides for 1,060 assistant 

postmasters at salaries of $1,200, $ „ and $1,400. To abolish the 
8 of assistaut postmaster would unnecessarily cause the reduc- 
ion of these employees to the ranks of the $1,1 maximum clerk 
grade as now recognized in second-class post offices. Current law 
po provides for 1,055 assistant postmasters, at salaries of $1,100 and 
ess, 

We believe that the position of assistant postmaster in second-class 
post offices is very essential to the public service, in view of the fact 
raat there are no other designated supervisory officers in offices of this 
class. 

We believe that all vacancies in the ition of assistant postmaster 
should be filled by competitive examination, which should be restricted 
to the employees of the office where such vacancy exists. 


THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE, 


We heartily indorse the sentiment expressed in the last annual re- 
port of the Postmaster General that all postmasters should be brought 
within the classified -civil service. 

The specific recommendation that postmasters of the third class be 
hereafter appointed by the Postmaster General is looked upon as a 
step in the right direction, and should this legislation be enacted it 
will enable the Postmaster General to transfer clerks who are now 
employed in first and second class post offices to these positions. The 
training of the clerks so transferred would enable them to administer 
the affairs of such an office with great satisfaction to the public. 

VACATIONS. 

Under existing law, enacted in 1890, vacations of post-office clerks 
are limited to 15 days in each year. 

There is no further provision of law which would make it possible 
for clerks to be absent with pay during periods of illness. 

The department for a number of years has consistently recommended 
sH Congress that the vacations of post-office clerks be extended to 30 
days. 

If such legislation, granting the 30-day vacation, were enacted it 
would, in a large measure, compensate the clerks when compelled to be 
ubsent from duty through illness, 

It. Is a well-known fact that all of the employees of the department 
servive in Washington receive not only a 30-day vacation in each year, 
but are also entitled to us many as 30 days’ additional leave in the 
event of illness, 
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There seems to be no good reason why there should be this discrimi- 
nation as between employees of the Government. 

Our convention also requests that legislation be enacted to change 
the present clerks’ vacation law so that it will conform to the existing 
yacation law for letter carriers, which was enacted in 1884. 

The clerks’ vacation law provides that no vacation can be granted 
until after one full year of service. There is no such provision in the 
letter carriers“ law, and as a result of the absence of this provision the 
ee has been enabled to pro rate the vacations of newly ap- 
pointed carriers on the basis of one and one-fourth days for each 
month of service. 

There is much confusion because of the different ways in which dif- 
ferent postmasters construe the existing vacation law for clerks. Some 
few years ago the First Assistant Postmaster General promulgated an 
official construction of the clerks’ vacation law, to the effect that a clerk 
should receive a vacation of 15 days some time prior to June 30 next 
following the date on which he completed his first year of regular 
service, This interpretation further provided that the clerk was to 
receive another vacation on account of the fiscal year he was beginning 
on the following day of July 1 at some time during the vacation period 
commencing with that particular Ist of July. 

As the clerks’ vacation law is now belng generally interpreted, t- 
masters are compelling new clerks in the service to work as much as 
18 and 20 months before granting any vacation. ; 

Our association would like an interpretation from the department 
of the vacation law that will make it clear.to postmasters that they 
7 want clerks an annual vacation of 15 days within a period of 

months, 


SALARIES OF SUPERVISORY EMPLOYERS. 


Our association heartily Indorses the effort now being put forth to 
secure the enactment of legislation that will reclassify the salaries of 
the supervisory officers employed in the first and second class post 
offices of the country upon a more equitable and just basis. 

It has long been recognized that these supervisory officers are very 
inadequately compensated in view of the nature of the responsible 
duties they are dischar; A 

The mere fact that there are only about 1,000 employees out of the 
vast army employed in the first and second class post offices who are 
receiving a compensation in excess of $1,400 per annum speaks volumes 
for the necessity of additional promotions. 

We believe that the efficiency of the service will be greatly advanced 
through the medium of such proposed promotions. 

SUNDAY CLOSING LAW, 


Our convention adop a resolution urging the department to issue 
a general order to all postmasters to confine Sun work in post 
offices within the intent of the Mann Sunday post-office 8 law." 

This law reads in part as follows; That hereafter post offices of 
the first and second class shall not be open on Sunday for the delivery 
of mall to thé general public.” 

It has come to our notice that in many post offices practically the 
same service is being given to the general public on Sundays as pre. 
vailed before the Sunday closing law was enacted. This violation of 
the letter and spirit of the law results in exacting much more Sunday 
work from the clerks than the law intends. The department is re- 
minded that all unnecessary Sunday work is costly because of the 
compensatory time which must be given to the clerks on one of the 
six working days next 5 

We believe that there should be the greatest possible uniformity of 
„ the country in the administration of the Sunday 
closing law. 


TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF POST-OFFICE CLERKS—-ENTRANCE EXAMI- 


NATIONS. 

Our convention unanimously adopted a resolution petitioning the 
Postmaster General to recommend to the United States Civil Service 
Commission that the entrance examination for post-office clerks be 
raised to the same grade as for the departmental service and for 
the Railway Mall Service. 

We deplore the present tendency of the Civil Service Commission to 
eliminate from the clerks’ examination certain subjects that have 
heretofore been held as essential. 

It is the desire ot our association that the entrance examination 
for clerks be raised so that they may be eligible for transfer and 
promotion to the departmental or Railway Mall Service without fur- 
ther examination. 


TRANSFER TO RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 


In view of the fact that it has been held unlawful to transfer any 
employee to the Railway Mail Service at a higher salary than $000 
per annum, we urge the Postmaster General to renew his recommenila- 
tion made to the last session of Congress that legislation be enacted 
to rmit employees of post offices to be transferred to the Railway 
Mail Service with their attained salaries. 


PAY OF SUBSTITUTE AND AUXILIARY EMPLOYERS. 


Under existing law substitute clerks and carriers are paid at the 
rate of 40 cents per hour when working for regular employees who 
are absent without pay. Existing law also provides that all other 
substitute, temporary, and auxiliary service shall be paid for at the 
rate of 35 cents per hour. 

A recent Tost Office appropriation act was pending in the Senate 
when an amendment was adopted to pay all substitutes, temporary 
and auxillary clerks and carriers at the flat rate of 40 cents per hour. 
This amendment was reduced to 35 cents per hour when the appro- 
priation bill was in conference. 

Our convention adopted a resolution petitioning for the enactment 
of further legislation to increase the 35-cent rate to 40 cents, thus 
making a uniform compensation for this class of employees. 

In view of the long periods of time that substitute employees must 
serve without any fixed compensation, we believe the flat rate of 40 
cents per hour for all substitute, temporary, and auxiliary service is 
only just and equitable. 

We also petition the department to order that all permanent appoint- 
ments of substitutes be made at the beginning of a quarter, so that 
they may be promoted after one year’s service as the law contemplates. 

TEMPORARY CLERKS, 

Our convention adopted a résolution requesting the department to 
2 the practice of making so-called temporary appointments ~ 
of clerks. 

It is pointed ont that employees working under this designation 
receive a compensation of $800 per annum, which is less than they 
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would receive under ‘the rate of 85 cents ge hour, which the law 
authorizes for auxiliary employees. It is also pointed out that em- 
ployees receiving these temporary appointments suffer injustice because 
their permanent appointment is indefinitely delayed. 

The department is further requested to make clear the status of 
these employees under the existing vacation and promotion laws which 
govern regular appointments. is much doubt as to whether 
or not clerks temporarily appointed are entitled to the benefits of the 
vacation law and whether or not the time served during tempora 
appointment will be taken into consideration after permanent appoint- 
ment when it comes to consideration for promotion under the provisions 
of the salary-classification act. 


NIGHT WORK IN POST OFFICES. 


Our association respectfully petitions the department to issue an 
order authorizing the postmasters to recognize seven hours of et aa 
work as the equivalent of “ot, hours of daywork. This principle 
long been recognized in the lish postal service. 

A very large percentage of post-office clerks are compelled to labor 
at nigbt. This night work constitutes the most discou feature 
of clerical employment in post offices. We belleve that night work, 
more than any other one factor, discourages 8 applicants from 

e — 


entering and remaining in the Postal Service. that some 
night work is absolutely 8 

he department is to issue a uniform order to all postmasters, 
instructing them to assign all new appointees to night work, and that 
all future assignments to tions involving day employment be made 
from the ranks of the clerks doing night work, such assi. ent to be 
on the basis of seniority service, regardless of tbe division in which 
aniployed. We also urge that whenever the senior night clerk is passed 
over for promotion to daywork he should be notified in wri of 


n works a great hardship to post-office clerks by com 
so many of them to be on duty at night. 
SCHEME STUDY. , 


The de ent is urged to investigate the general conditions sur- 
rounding the scheme examinations of all distributing clerks. 
Some plan should be devised to allow the clerks who must constantly 


ry 
study of new sch and that an advance notice of 30 days be given 
distributers prior to th examinati 
allowed distributers for study of new schemes. 
The department is also urged to consider the —.— of relieving from 
uters who have been 


ctice which still prevails 
in some large post offices whereby clerks the mailing division are 
compelled to learn two or three heavy schemes, whereas they are never 
called upon to distribute on more than one scheme. It is the experience 
of distributers that it is very difficult to retain knowledge of schemes on 
which the clerk is not actively engaged. 

Our convention also voted peonon the department that the actual 
scheme examination of the clerks should be held during the od of 
regular employment of the clerk. It is particularly an injustice to 
clerks employed at night to be compelled to come to the office during 
an day on thelr own e for the purpose of putting up their examina- 

ons. 

On the petition of delegates from the second class and smaller first- 
class offices our convention adopted a resolution protesting against 
finnecessary scheme study in these smaller offices. 

It is a well-known fact that in smaller offices the clerks at different 


These clerks protest t it is an eee ee to be com- 
pelled to learn the same schemes of distribution 
mail clerks. The railway mail clerks are constantly en aged in the 


It is contended that the efficiency of the service could be thoroughly 
preserved if an ent will be worked out to examine these mailing 
clerks in the very small offices only on such scheme knowledge as is 
nace? 81 properly distribute the mail from the standpoint of the 
particular office. 

In the report of the First Assistant Postmaster General for the 
fiscal yar ending June 30, 1910, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General said: Steps have been taken to have examinations given 
on standpoint rather than on 
each clerk learn only the distribution that is proper for his own office.” 

In view of the fact that some mailing clerks in small offices have 
suffered loss of promotion because of failure to accomplish the same 
average as a way-malil clerk on a Railway ce examina 
tion the department is urged to order future examinations of mailing 
clerks to be held o on the basis of recent pie on necessary for the 
proper distribution of mail being dispatched om that particular 
office. 


EFFICIENCY RECORDS. 


The subject of efficiency records received considerable attention 
from the delegates attending our convention, 

It is understood that the department has a commission at work 
revi: the existing efficiency system. ‘There was protest on the 

rt of the delegates attending the convention that too much weight 


being given to the element of speed tests” covering short periods. 
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eral ‘schemes’; that is, to ve |. 


We beg to direct the attention of the d 
of the Railway Mail Service with the ed speed tests. e 
satisfaction of the employees because of its introduction in the Rail- 
way Mail Service is a matter of history. That the so-called speed 
system is not practical and does not make for increased eflicien 
was acknowledged when the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
upon the advice and recommendation of the 15 division superintendents 
of the Railway Mall Service, definitely abandoned the speed tests. 

We hope that the 5 of the Mail Service will prove 
sufficient to prevent er attempts to introduce this obnoxious 
system into our post offices. 

The attention of the department is invited to the fact that in a 
number of post offices local efficiency systems have been put into effect 
which are wholly and completely at variance with the reco 
system which the department promulgated in 1908. In some of these 
offices where local systems have been adopted they have been based 
almost entirely upon the taking of speed tests. 


ent to the eee 


reasonable to suppose that the will of Congress as tered in con- 
am ge, avy ents, is 
exactly the same as it would be toward the conditions of employment 


Our association earnestly hopes that before the new rules -are 
definitely promulgated representatives of our association will be given 
an Boe pin to see the same and to offer suggestions based on the 
ac experience cf ‘the S 

The fact was developed at our convention that under existing con- 
ditions some postmasters do not give to their clerks their efficiency 
ra twice a year, as is provided for in the present rules. It is 
also e that some ers do not notify their clerks of the im- 
ponte of demerits at the time the supposed errors are committed. 

e department will readily understand how advantage can be taken 
of the employee when promotion time arrives if the employee has been 
kept in orance of his rating and the number of demerits with 
which he has been charged. 

Considerable complaint was voiced ar the clerks because they are 
not advised when additions to the efficiency n bisag lists of penalties 
are made. The clerks complained that under these circumstances they 
do not know how to avoid infractions of some of the new rules. Our 
convention Sapuan the belief that the absence of a uniform system in 
the matter of initial rating for quantity of work performed is the cause 
of the greatest discontent, discouragement, and misunderstanding. It 
is the opinion of our association, based upon the experience of many 
clerks in many offices, that the initial rating for all clerks must be 
uniform if injustice and discriminations are to be avoided. We believe 
that the demerits which are charged against the initial rating will 
3 indicate the relative efficien and faithfulness of the 
clerks. e believe that it is w: in principle to disr the ele- 
ments of seniority of service in making up efficiency records. 

The principle of seniority of service is generally recognized by em- 
eres: particularly where large numbers of workers are concerned. 

ere consideration is not given to the element of seniority of service, 
discrimination and fayoritism are bound to prevail, at least in the pro- 
portion in whicb seniority is not recognized. Recently enacted civil- 
service laws and recently adopted civil-service regulations of States and 
municipalities specifi the necessity of attaching consider- 
able weight to the element of seniority of service when promotion in 
salary or change to preferred assignment may be under deration. 
Seniority is too closely identified with faithfulness to make it safe to 


disregard it. 

We believe that, all other being eq sufficient w t should 
be added for the element of ority of service to insure the promo- 
tion of the clerks with most years of service. 

The department is also to include in the new efficiency system 
a definite and uniform method of making promotions to the super- 
visory positions. Our association that, when ssible, va- 
cancies in the higher des of supervisory sitions be ed by pro- 
motion from the next lower grade of supervisory officers, and the re- 
sultant vacancy in the lowest grade of su tions be filled 
from the ranks of special clerks and clerks and ers of the $1,200 
grade in first-class offices, and from the ranks of clerks and carriers of 
the $1,100 grade in second-class offices, after an examination has been 
held to test ability and fitness, the postmaster to have the right to 
make a selection from among the three highest passing the examination. 

We believe that wherever possible all vacancies in supervisory posi- 
tions should be filled by promotion from the ranks of the cmployecs in 
the city in which the vacancy exists. The practice of transferring 
employees from other cities over the heads of the men expecting pro- 
motion in an office is certainly demoralizing. 

The department is requested to define the period of time that de- 
merits for violations of the efficiency system shall stand against the 
record of a clerk. The efficiency record system is silent on this point, 
with the result that some postmasters hold demerits against a clerk’s 
record from year to year, thus permitting such an accumulation of 
errors as to not only prevent the clerk’s promotion but also to place 
his position in peril. 


SANITATION. 
Our convention adopted a resolution urging the department to renew 
the cam for better sanitary conditions in offices, which was 


inaugurat some few years ago under the administration of Post- 


3 * to again direct the attenti f all 

The department is u 0 rec e attention o ost- 
masters tS the necessity of enforcing the sanitary rules which sees 
incorporated in the order of former Postmaster General Cortelyou. We 
ask consideration for the advantage of substituting vacuum cleaning for 
tue. presai t system of dry sweeping and cleaning, which is sọ dangerous 
to 

The attention of the department is invited to the condition of 
the sacks used in the transportation of mail matter. These sacks, by 
virtue of being thrown upon and dragged over many dirty floors and 
railway platforms, accumulate great quantities of dust and disease 
germs. When these sacks are emptied in the post office the atmosphere 
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becomes laden with this dust and these germs, serlously menacing the 
health of the employees. : 

It is generally believed that much of the tuberculosis contracted by 
post-office clerks is traceable to this cause. 

It is suggested to the department that these sacks could be treated 
with 2 powerful disinfectant and subjected to some cleansing process at 
least once a year without great cost to the pe ecard 

That the dust-laden atmosphere of the tributing rooms in 
offices and general insanitary conditions are conducive to the spread 
of tuberculosis is attested by a recent investigation of the pan service 
of 7 8 N — report makes public the result of this investigation, 
reading as follows: 

er en to statistics just published the French postal employees 

y a terribly heavy dea tribute to tuberculosis. Prof. Land 
Ess shown that of 100 deaths of postal employees in 1902, 15 were 
due to tuberculosis. In 1903 the percentage rose to 17, in 1904 to 21, 
and it is estimated to-day at over 30. It is stated that the scourge is 
spreading rapidly owing to the lack of air in the post offices and to the 
fact that the offices are scarcely ever cleaned out properly on account of 
the nonprovision of funds to pay cleaners.” 

In view of the fact that tuberculosis in post offices has become some- 
thing of an occupational disease, our tion belieyes that these 
victims of the white plague should be accorded free entry and treat- 
ment in the hospitals conducted under the auspices of the Marine 
Hospital Service of the United States. 


STOOLS OR SEATS FOR DISTRIBUTORS. 


Our convention again adopted a resolution earnestly requesting the 
department to furnish stools or some other form of seat for the use of 
clerks who are constantly ORE in the work of distribution. The 
work of a distributor, parti ly those employed in the very lar; 
offices, is very confining in its nature. He is compelled to stand in 
practically one sition all day, or all night, and this constitutes a 
severe physical strain, which results in a useless and unnecessary waste 
of energy. Many of our distributors suffer from broken arches of the 
feet and from varicose veins as a result of this constant standing. An 
occasional opportunity to sit down would be of par physical benefit 
to the clerks. A number of kinds of seats have suggested which 
the clerks think could be installed and which would not take up any 
room and would be inexpensive to the department. 

Stools are now in use by distributors in some of our post offices, 
and where installed have proven to be of great benefit to the men. 


SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAYS. 


In some of our States the Saturday half holiday has been made legal 
by act of the legislature. 

In many of the departments of the Government service the employees 
now enjoy the privilege of the Saturday half holiday. 

In the business world the recognition of the Saturday half holiday 
has become almost universal. 

In some departments and divisions in first and second class post 
offices certain of the employees are now permitted to enjoy Saturday 
afternoons off duty. 

We earnestly petition the department to extend this privilege to the 
employees of other divisions and departments of first and second class 
post offices who do not now snop the privilege. 

We believe it is only fair that the employees of divisions where the 
nature of the work is such that it is impossible to give the employees a 
Saturday half holiday, should be given a half holiday on some other 
day of the week in order that there may be no discrimination in the 
treatment of employees of various divisions. 

We believe that the privilege of the Saturday half holiday could 
safely be extended to many employees of eit. st offices who do not 
now enjoy it. It is a well-known fact that, use of the general 
suspension of business on Saturday afternoons, the volume of mails 
falls off very materially on Saturday afternoons. 

EXTENDING THE TIME OF LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The present practice of limiting the leave of absence that may be 
given to a clerk to five months very frequently works a hardship in the 
case of a faithful clerk who has been employeed in the service for 

rs, and who may be stricken with a malady that may require a 
onger period than ilve months for recuperation. We believe that the 
worry occasioned to the afflicted clerk because of being dropped from 
the service at the end of five months serlously militates against re- 
covery of health. 

We therefore ask that the limit of a leave of absence be extended to 
one year before the clerk is compelled to resign. and that the clerk be 
eligible for a reinstatement within the following year at his salary 
at the time of resignation. 

COMPENSATORY TIME FOR HOLIDAY WONK. 


Our convention beg ara a resolution requesting the department to 
instruct postmasters that clerks should be granted compensatory time 
oe duty for all necessary work performed on certain recognized holi- 


There are certain divisions in all post offices where no holiday work 
is required, and it is — 5 simple justice to the clerks working in divi- 
sions where hollday work is required that they be given time off for 


the same, 5 
FORWARDING SHORT-PAID MAIL MATTER. 


Our convention indorsed the proposed legislation to authorize the 
Postinaster General to forward to destination all mail matter not pre- 
paid or 1 5 double the amount of the unpaid postage 
to be collected on very. 

REQUESTING DEFINITIONS OF “ IDENTIFICATION.” 

Our convention oad Spe a resolution requesting the department to 
issue a statement for the benefit of money-order and registry clerks by 
way of explaining what constitutes proper “identification” in the 
bas fgg of money orders and in the delivery of registered matter. 

ye believe that greater protection would be afforded to paying tel- 
lers if a space were definitely provided on the back of money-order 
forms for the signature of persons making identification of others. 

Money-order clerks are frequently compelled to stand losses arisin; 
through the wrong payment of money orders, notwithstanding tha 
every precaution had been taken to establish “ identification.” as locally 
constrned. If the department would estabiish a universal system of 
identification amay of these losses, which the clerks are now compelled 
to bear, might not happen. 

It was suggested that the department should have a fund with 
which to indemnify money-order clerks who have been compelled to bear 
these losses, if, upon investigation, it is established that every proper 
precavtion was exercised by the clerk before payment was made. 


“ OUTLOOK ” OR “ WINDOW ” ENVELOPES. 


The department is to Issue an order denying entry to the mail 
of the so-called outlook or window“ envelopes. These envelopes 
have an open space which is covered with glazed paper, through which 
the address must be read. The strain on the * — of the distributing 
clerks is 1 increased because of attempting to read addresses 
through is glazed paper. 

Because of the careless insertion of invoices and statements in these 
envelopes, it is frequently impossible to read the addresses at all. 

It has been demonstrated that the distribution of this class of mail 
matter is a much slower process than the distribution of any other class 
of mail matter. 

In view of the campaign now being conducted by the department to 
lessen the expense incident to the vast amount of work performed in 
the different directory divisions of the city post offices, it is si ted 
that a material saving would be accomplished if these outlook en- 
velopes were debarred from the mails. 

It is also ted that if the department will not prohibit entry to 
the mails of these so-called outlook“ envelopes an order be issued 
to do away with the glazed insert over the so-called “ window.” 

SALE OF STAMPS AND CARDS. 


The department is also respectfully requested to consider the advisa- 
Se the former practice of packing postal cards in pack- 

The department is also requested to devise a method of printing 
special stamp editions of a memorial nature in sheets of 50 and 100, 
in order to facilitate the handling and sale of the same. 

The attention of the department is invited to complaints constantly 
. to stamp clerks by the public about the poor perforation of 

; PROPER ADDRESSING OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sy ig poet is urged to enforce paragraph 3, section 465, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, 1913, requesting that printed addresses on pub- 
lications be in clear type, not smaller fhan long primer. 

The department is also urged to request publishers to print either 
on the cover page of all publications or on the wrapper thereof the name 
of the publication, with the office of issue and frequency of issue. This 
will greatly expedite the work of notifying publishers of changes of 
addresses, etc. 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE ERROR CHECKS. 


The department is respectfully requested to instruct the proper offi- 
cials of the Railway Mail Service to forward daily all slips on which 
are noted errors in the distribution of mail. 

The practice is to hold these error slips, with the result that clerks 
in post offices continue to make what may prove to be a mechanical 
error over and over again. 


TEMPORARY SALARY REDUCTIONS. 


Our convention urges the e to change the present rulin 
concerning the reduction in salary of clerks for specific offenses an 
breaches of discipline. 

When a clerk has been reduced in salary for one quarter, and when 
the reduction in salary is at the rate of $100 per annum, it is believed 
that ordinarily the clerk has been sufficiently fined or disciplined for 
that 3 offense. But under existing interpretation of the law 
the clerk can not be promoted until one year after the time he has 
been restored to his former salary. This results in the clerk suffering 
a double, and sometimes a triple, penalty for the same offense. The 
department is urged to change this ruling and allow clerks who have 
been temporarily reduced in salary for a specific offense to be pro- 
moted in their regular order after one-year of service in their grade. 
time in the de prior to the temporary reduction to be computed in 

up the year of service in the grade as well as time in the grade 
after salary was restored. 


WITHHOLDING PAY FOR SUNDAY. . 


Under a ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury an employee who is 
93 for any cause to be absent from duty on Saturday and again 
on the following Monday must sacrifice a day’s pay for the intervening 
shaded whether the employee was scheduled to work on that Sunday 
or not. 

This regulation is very obnoxious to the post-office clerks and gen- 
erally regarded as very unjust. In some branches of the service Sunday 
work is not required at all, and it seems a d to deduct from an 
employee's salary a day's pay for Sunday because the employee hap- 
pened to be away on Saturday and Monday. 

Congress has recently enacted legislation that post-office clerks and 
carriers shall receive compensatory time off duty on some week day for 
all Sunday work, thus indicating a legal intent that post-office clerks 
and carriers are supposed to work on the basis of six days per week 
rather than on the basis of seyen days. 

The department is urged to recommend legislation that will overcome 
the effect of this decision of the comptroller 


AGAINST 1-CENT LETTER POSTAGE. 


Our convention unanimously went on record as opposing the pro- 
sed legislation to reduce the rate on letter postage to 1 cent. We 
lieve that the effort to secure such proposed legislation is premature. 


TO REMOVE LIMITS ON POSTAL SAVINGS. 


Our convention adopted a resolution s esting to the department 
that legislation be recommended to remove all limitation on the amount 
or money that may be deposited by a depositor in the postal savings 

n 


We believe patrons should be able to transfer savings accounts with- 
out withdrawing same. 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


We believe that each department of the Government should bear its 
share of the cost of the transportation and handling of its mail by the 
Post Office Department. 

We further believe that the Post Office Department should receive at 
least a book credit for the great tonnage of free congressional matter 
that is constantly being handled by the Post Office Department without 
credit of any description. 

BALING MACHINES FOR WASTE PAPER. 


It has come to our knowledge that the department has installed in 
some poe: offices baling machines to take care of all waste paper and 
suitably pepe it for sale. 

We believe that the department would be justified in placing these 
machines in almost every first and second class post office in the coun- 
try, feeling that the revenue derived from the sale of the waste paper 
would soon reach very considerable proportions, 


t 
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TERMINAL STATIONS. 

Our convention adopted a resolution respectfully reqnesting the Post- 
master General to issue an order transferrin, all clerks employed in 
the new railway terminal offices to the jurisdict the postmaster in 
the city where the terminal station is located: 

We eve that if these t offices were manned clerks 
from the city post office and under the jurisdiction and control of the 
local postmaster the efficiency of the service would be increased and a 
greater economy effected. 


on of 


PARCEL POST. 


We urge the department to consider the advisability of 
the public to write on the wrappers of parcels 8 8 
dling the exact contents of the $ ence demonstrates that 
the publie now frequently confuse the terms “ fragile” and “ perish- 


able.” 
the d to consider the advisability of 


We ent g an 
gile ” parcel-post matter, so as to prevent 
and knowing! 


urge 
extra fee on all “ 


e ve 
extensive practice of the public in wron; y mar st 
ordinary parcel-post matter as fragile.“ 

We a believe that short-paid “perishable” parcels should be sent 


through to destination, the amount of short postage to be collected on 


delivery. 
The d ‘tment is urged to hasten the day when proper and suitable 


equipment will be furnished for handling the parcel post. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH J. GALLAGHER, Chairman, 
Ronxn 


Approved. 

FRANK T. Rocnns, President. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. GRIFFIN and Mr. Ronzxnznd were 
granted leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp.] 

Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman. from 
Indiana [Mr. ADA]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I realize that a great amount of thought and labor has been de- 
voted to the preparation of the pending Post Office appropriation 
bill, and, knowing this, I do not feel justified in taking up the 
time of the committee by speaking at great length upon the 
various important features connected with this measure. I do 
wish to state, however, that, unusually busy as I happen to be 
at the present time, I have tried to find time to familiarize my- 
self with the different sections incorporated in this bill, and I 
especially wish to congratulate the chairman and his colleagues 
on the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads for the very 
excellent measure they have been able to formulate in the face 
of so many trying difficulties. 

It is no little matter, Mr. Chairman, to prepare any appropri- 
ation bill so that later it will meet with reasonable satisfaction. 
When we are reminded that the pending measure, providing for 
the maintenance of a Postal Service for the ensuing year, car- 
ries with it an appropriation of over $320,000,000, provides for 
a service that enters most intimately into the life of every citi- 
zen of our common country and, at the same time, sets a rate 
of wages and fixes a standard of employment for approximately 
a quarter of a million postal employees, we can more fully ap- 
preciate the magnitude of the measure we are considering. 
From every point of view I think the committee has done very 
well indeed, and I say this in the face of the fact that I favor 
certain other liberal provisions affecting the Postal Service that 
are not incorporated in this bill, 

To successfully administer the affairs of the great Post Office 
Department, three principles should be continually kept in view. 
Above all, the service should be efficient, the cost of the service 
should be reasonable, and the general well-being of the em- 
ployees should be wisely protected. In this bill I think the 
committee has kept these ideas well in mind. 

No more tangled or intricate problem could come before a 
body for consideration than the question of railway mail pay. 
Desiring to be, on the one hand, fair to the railroads and, on 
the other, alive to the interests of the people, the present plan 
contained in this bill to reimburse railways for transporting the 
mail seems to be designed with this very end in view. 

In this bill also is incorporated a provision to permit the 
bonding of the postal employees by the Post Office Department. 
To escape the exactions of private surety companies who insist 
on charging the employees of the Post Office Department an 
unreasonable rate for this class of service, this bill provides 
that the department may bond its own employees at a rate 
which shall not exceed 75 per cent of the present cost for such 
bonds. This is an excellent measure, and I hope it will be 
adopted by this House. 

In this bill $53,000,000 are appropriated for the maintenance 
of the Rural Free Delivery Service for the ensuing year. This 
is $4,000,000 in excess of the amount asked for by the Post 
Office Department to carry on this branch of the Postal Service. 


No more important service of any kind exists to-day than the 


Rural Free Delivery Service, both to the patrons on the route 
and the people in general. I am firmly opposed to making any 


change in the Rural Free Delivery Service that would be cal- 
culated to lower the efficiency of this important part of the 
people’s business, and I have constantly been heard in this House 
during my 10-year service in this body advocating good wages 
and decent treatment on behalf of the rural carriers of the 
country. During the past year; an effort has been made to 
motorize the Rural Service. Numerous complaints have arisen 
as a result of this change, and I submit that the argument of 
economy should not be alone sufficient to justify this proposed 
plan; All new departures of this character should be viewed 
in the light of efficiency as well as economy. Nor should we be 
insensible to the welfare of a great army of rural carriers in the 
country. In meeting this problem, this House should take into 
consideration each of those factors, and if economy is to be 
secured at the expense of efficient service, then, under such 
circumstances, I wish to record myself as being against it. 

In this bill wider opportunities for promotion in the ser 
are provided for. The beginning, it is true, is small, but it is 
an encouraging sign. A new grade, designated special clerks, 
has been created, with salaries ranging as high as fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. This provision not only opens up a wider field 
of promotion for the clerks in the larger offices, but it applies to 
clerks in offices, of the second class as well. This, too, is a good 
feature of this bill. 

In the City Letter Carrier Service numerous changes of a 
beneficial character, favorably affecting: the employees in ques- 
tion, are incorporated in this measure. Substitute letter car- 
riers are now, as they should be, brought within the scope of the 
present. compensation act, which compensates postal employees 
for injuries received in the performance of duty. In the origi- 
nal draft of the compensation law these employees were ex- 
cluded. Their rate of pay is fixed at 35 cents an hour for all 
temporary service instead. of a rate approximating 29 cents an 
hour, which they were in many instances paid. 

Then, too, provision is made in this bill for payment of com- 
pensatory time of post-office clerks and carriers who are com- 
pelled to perform. regular service on such holidays as are 
usually observed. This provision, if it becomes a law, will 
result in a more general observance of holidays not alone by 
the post office but upon the part of the people as well. The man 
who works as steadily as post-office employees are, called upon 
to work, no matter what may be the type of labor he performs, 
is entitled to an occasional day of rest and recreation. Public 
sentiment indorses such a policy and this section of the bill 
proves. that Congress is well abreast of the times in its concern 
for those who do the work of the world. 

During the past two years there has been a disposition on the 

part of the Post Office Department to make of carriers assigned 
to the delivery and collection service two separate grades of 
work, carrying with them a difference of $200 in salary. Pro- 
vision is made in the pending bill to correct this tendency, and 
the bill further provides that such collectors as have been 
reduced in salary should be restored to their former grade. In 
my opinion no just reason can be assigned why any distinction 
should be made in payment of salaries of carriers who care 
for the responsible and trying duties that are a part of the 
collection service of the post office, and this section can not help 
but result in being a benefit not only to the men affected but 
to the service as well. 
Viewing the pending bill as a whole; I wish to repeat that I 
consider it a most excellent measure. The interests of the 
people are properly protected; and we must not forget that the 
Postal Service, in its origin, was intended to be a servant of 
the people. What changes in existing law the pending measure 
contemplates have but one purpose in view, and that is to make 
the Postal Service more businesslike and efficient in its ad- 
ministration. Neither has the Post Office Committee been un- 
mindful of the welfare of the employees in the Postal Service, 
This fact is proven by the number of beneficial measures in- 
corporated in this bill which makes certain changes in the 
present status of the working condition of post-oilice employees, 
and which have been very properly designed to lighten their 
burden, fix a just standard of compensation for services ren- 
dered, and offer wider opportunities for advancement and pro- 
motion in the ranks. 

There is one matter, however, of which I wish to speak in 
connection with the payment of salaries of clerks and carriers 
in post offices of the second class which appeals to me as being 
rank discrimination. The great majority of Members of this 


House have post offices of this character in their districts, and, 
like myself, must be fully acquainted with the facts in the case 
of which I will speak. 

The present classification act fixing the salary of letter car- 
riers was passed on March 2, 1907. With one amendment, which 
fixes the entrance grade at $800 per annum instead of six hun- 
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dred, this is the law governing the salarles of clerks and carriers 


at the present time. I quote from this law: 
SECTION 289}, POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 
After June 30, 1907, clerks in offices of the first and second class 


è, salary, y S900; fo 


offices be 

After June 3 — all promotions of both clerks and “carriers shall 
be made at the ning o f the quarter following the expiration of a 
year’s service in the next lower grade. 

I wish to . direct your attention to the wording of 
this law. Its opening sentence states— 

After June 30, 1907, clerks in offices of the first and second class 
See „ in the City Delivery Service shall be divided into six 
grades. 

By the phraseology used in this law one would naturally con- 
clude that it was the intent of Congress to not only divide the 
clerk and carrier service into certain grades, where promotion 
would be made annually upon proof of satisfactory service on 
the part of the employees, but that this promotion would also 
be open to the highest grade for all clerks and carriers, no mat- 
ter in what office they might be stationed. No other conclusion 
can be reached by careful study of this law. 

As a matter of fact, however, while clerks and carriers, sta- 
tioned in offices of the first class, have automatically reached the 
sixth grade as contemplated in the provisions of this law, post- 
office clerks and carriers, doing the same sort of work in offices 
of the second class, have been unable to advance beyond the 
fifth grade. Thus the maximum salary to be attained in first- 
class oftices of clerk and carrier is twelve hundred dollars while 
in the smaller offices it is eleven hundred dollars. I am un- 
able to reason out any justice or necessity for this discrimina- 
tion. In both instances the work to be performed is the same, 
the discipline, under which these men serve, is similar in 
character, and all other provisions of the Postal Rules and Regu- 
lations apply with equal force to all clerks and carriers, no 
matter what the class of office. Moreover, innumerable in- 
stances exist in which the territory served by carriers in first 
and second class offices is but divided by a single street. 

I submit that these employees are a faithful, loyal, and 
reliable set of men. They do their work well. They are a 
picked set of men held in high esteem by the people they serve, 
and much of the present popularity of the Postal Service with 
the public can be traced to the efficient and courteous manner 
in which these men discharge their duties in all wind and 
weather. Joining hand with them, the clerks and carriers in 
the larger offices are just as anxious to have this discrimination 
removed as are their brethern in the second-class offices, and 
time after time have passed resolutions recommending that 
this be done. 

As I pointed out before, there is no need of additional law 
to be passed by Congress which will provide for the pro- 
motion of these employees to the highest grade. That is already 
provided for in the present law. All that is necessary to be 
done to insure the advancement of these men to the maximum 
grade is for Congress to vitalize the present law by making an 
appropriation—which in itself will not be large—that will 
permit these clerks and carriers employed in post offices of the 
second class to be promoted to the maximum grade. Such 
appropriation ought to be made, and I trust it will be made. 
Familiar as the Members of this House are with the accuracy of 
the statements which I herewith submit, and knowing, as I 
know, how just are the contentions of these men, leads me to 
hope that this.body will incorporate in the pending Post Office 
appropriation bill, which I so heartily indorse, an added pro- 
vision which will permit simple justice being done to this de- 
serving set of employees. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Wm. ELzA WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I will avail 
myself of this opportunity to speak on the subject of “ prepared- 
ness.” During the last year I have believed that the complica- 
tions daily arising out of the European war require that we 
should increase our armament and maintain ourselves in a better 
state of defense. I have not, however, felt that my own judg- 
ment was infallible, but that I needed the counsel and advice of 
my constituents. In order that I might know the sentiment of 
my people in the State of Illinois, whom I have the honor to 
represent in this Congress, I commenced a systematic poll about 
January 1 and sent out letters to acquaintances in the various 
counties and congressional districts of the State, requesting 
them to sound the state of the public mind on this important 
question and advise me. My letter of inquiry reads as follows: 


My Dear Sin: I am sending you herewith a copy of the President's 
message delivered before Congress upon the convening of the present ses- 


paredn 
Committee, hay- 
ing ed to that oft e Judiciary, but I am familiar with the 
condition of the Navy and have much interest in that subject. I know 
our Navy should be strengthened along the lines which the lessons of 
European war have demonstrated most necessary for defense. I feel 
t to largel torrone. the number and quality of our sub- 
other auxi craft and that. we should materially de- 
velop aviation, which has ome an essential part of the Navy and 
my for scour and other purposes, We also need a much better supply 
of arms and ammunition and other equipment than we oe have. 
of which will entail expense. I feel sure, however, that if we have a 
good Navy, sufficient to intercept the enemy at sea and prevent a landing 
on our shores, that we will not require a great Army. I do not take 
kindly to the idea of universal military enlistment and drill. Will you 
please feel out public sentiment along these lines in your Pea: and 
write me the consensus of opinion as you find it? I assure you it will 
be a benefit to me in arriving at my conclusion. 


The first responses were largely indefinite in tone and indi- 
cated that the writers and the people with whom they conferred 
were not sufficiently informed as to the condition of our Army 
and Navy and the necessity for strengthening either to enable 
them to advise me with definiteness and certainty. I observed 
that as the question became more and more agitated and the 
people better informed, the assurance of the writers was more 
clearly evidenced and the replies more certain in tone. These 
letters indicate to my mind that there is a very rapid growth 
in public sentiment in favor of better preparedness for defense. 
Immediately following the Presidents’ visit to the West there 
was a very decided change in the sentiment expressed and it 
became apparent that the President's words had taken root and 
that the people of the State of Illinois realize the importance and 
the necessity of strengthening both arms of our national defense. 

I have tabulated these returns from the beginning of my 
poll down to and ineluding my mail to-day, and I find that 
85 per cent of these replies are in favor of the program which 
the President has outlined, and the writers express a positive 
conviction for a great Naval Establishment approximately equal 
to any, and for a material enlargement and strengthening of 
our land forces. None seem to favor involuntary service in the 
Army nor compulsory enlistment. The continental army plan 
meets with outright opposition. A large per cent of the re- 
plies indicate a desire that the Regular Army should be in- 
creased, and that the National Guard should be materially 
augmented and rendered more responsive to national authori- 
ties. The federalizing of the National Guard seems to meet 
with favor. I find that 10 per cent of the writers, and those 
for whom they assume to speak, are in favor of a moderate 
increase only of the Navy and practically no change in the 
Army. Five per cent of those who have replied are opposed to 
any increase of either the Army or the Navy, or to any kind of 
preparedness, and scout the idea that there is now or will be 
in the future any need of expenditures along these lines. They 
seem impressed with the argument that all Europe will be ex- 
hausted, bankrupt, and penniless, and that no danger threatens 
us from any quarter. 

If I ever entertained any doubt as to my duty here in re- 
lation to this great question, that doubt has been removed by 
the spirit and the tone of the letters which I have received from 
my State, and the judgment which I have formed and hereto- 
fore entertained has been confirmed by these advices. So I 
speak to-day in behalf of national preparedness, and stand 
unequivocally in favor of the enlargement of our Naval and 
Military Establishments to a point of efficiency adequate for 
every emergency. 

We stand face to face with abnormal conditions. A spirit 
of war and carnage and death possesses the world. Those of 
us who dreamed of world peace and the disarmament of na- 
tions during the calm that preceded the storm were rudely 
awakened a year and a half ago to a realization that war is 
appointed, and constitutes a part of the economy of nature, de- 
signed and intended. Human nature is so constituted, indi- 
vidually and collectively, that war is inevitable. The reason 
why is not a pertinent inquiry; it is enough for us to know 
that it is true, and knowing this, it is our duty to ourselves 
and to posterity to prepare our country against attack, that we 
may hand down to future generations unimpaired the institu- 
tions established by our fathers which we in our day and time 
enjoy in all their integrity. 

No good purpose can be served by harrowing the sensibilities 
of this House and the country with a description of life in the 
trenches and upon the battle line. We know that human 
slaughter is the order of the day; that millions of men, armed 
to the teeth, face each other in the field, and that death and 
carnage, destitution and misery and want abound. We know 
that war is contagious and that the scent of blood impels men 
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to desperate deeds. We know that a spark here and another 
there may ignite in a moment and draw us involuntarily into 
the flame. Such, I apprehend, are the dangers of the hour. I 
have an abiding confidence in the wisdom and the integrity of 
our President. I know his aims, his hopes, and his prayers are 
for peace. I know that he will sacrifice all save his country’s 
honor to maintain peace. I am hopeful that he may succeed, 
but at times I almost despair. We may succeed in maintaining 
peace with honor to the end of this awful struggle, but what 
then? 

It is a mistake to say that all the countries now engaged. in 
war will be brought to the point of utter exhaustion. Some- 
body is going to win, and somebody will dictate the terms of 
peace, and when this war is concluded there will remain mil- 
lions of the best organized, the best disciplined, the best trained, 
and the best seasoned men who ever bore arms or ever went 
to battle for a cause, just or unjust. I predict that the navies of 
the contending powers, without exception, will emerge from this 
war stronger by odds than when war was declared. England, by 
means of her navy, has control of the seas, and by reason of the 
superiority of her naval establishment will likely remain mistress 
of the seas when peace is declared. I doubt whether the op- 
posing navies will emerge from their shelter and engage the 
English Navy in battle, I doubt whether the English or the 
German Navy will suffer impairment from any general engage- 
ment. Both countries and all naval powers are increasing 
their navies in every detail from day to day. It must follow 
that unless the navies of the contending powers measure their 
strength and grapple in a final struggle for supremacy that the 
navies of Europe and also that of Japan will at the close be 
much stronger than they were at the beginning of the war, 
and that as a consequence our Navy, unless materially in- 
creased, and that soon, will be relegated from third to fifth or 
sixth place among the navies of the world. The navies of 
other Countries, stimulated by necessity, are being rapidly aug- 
mented, while ours remains nominally stationary, with only the 
usual and ordinary increase in times of peace. $ 

Such, I apprehend, will be the relative naval strength of the 
world when the European struggle is over and the wider strug- 
gle begins for the control of the world’s trade and commerce. 
We must not forget that animosities are engendered, jealousies 
aroused, enemies multiplied, and that the day of reckoning 
will come. Some nation or group of nations will have scores 
to even with us when their hands are loosened. We are fast 
becoming the richest nation of the world. Our coffers are 
rapidly filling with the treasure of all the earth. We possess 
resources and wealth the envy of all nations. We are a tempt- 
ing prize. If true that other nations will be exhausted, and 
true that their navies will be superior to ours, may they not 
seek to reimburse themselves from our stores of wealth? 

I know that many people insist that we are inaccessible and 
invincible, and are immune from foreign attack. We are con- 
scious of our own strength, our vast resources, and the patriot- 
ism and deyotion of our people. This sense of superiority begets 
n feeling of security and confidence that may be our undoing. 
It is argued that it is practically impossible to transport a 
modern army across the oceans. That depends upon whether 
the sea is guarded or unguarded. With a good navy to defend 
against approach, it would be impossible; without such a navy, 
it is entirely practicable to transport an army of sufficient 
numbers and equipment to secure a base on our shores, cap- 
ture our coast cities, and menace the interior. Such an army 
would be trained, seasoned veterans, and more than a match for 
several times their number of raw, untrained militia. 

But this is not our real danger. If attacked now by a superior 
naval power our Navy would readily be destroyed or driven to 
cover, and the experience of Germany in this war is that a navy 
run to cover, sheltered behind fortifications, is a useless thing. 
Once our Navy is defeated or has taken refuge, our ports would 
be blockaded, our coast cities destroyed or immense tribute 
exacted, our commerce driven from the seas, and trade with 
neutral nations suspended until the restoration of peace. All 
of the armies that could be assembled for the defense of New 
York City, or any other of our coast cities, would be helpless 
against navies and the long-range guns of the enemy. The 
mammoth skyscrapers of New York City would be an easy mark 
for the enemy 20 miles at sea, beyond reach of millions of armed 
men marshaled on the shore, 

The greatest danger confronting us lies in the fact that our 
people intend to go after the world’s trade, and become a real 
factor in the world’s markets, competing with the commercial 
nations of Europe and Asia. The present war is a commercial 
war, fought for commercial supremacy. When concluded, the 
participants, impelled by necessity, will make desperate at- 


tempts to reestablish their trade and regain their prestige. 
There will be a commercial scramble unparalleled. We must 
either become a hermit nation, deny ourselves commercial inter- 
course with the world, or be prepared to defend our rights on 
the high seas and protect our expanding trade in all quarters 
of the globe. We must surrender our pretensions to a world 
power or build a merchant marine and send out surplus prod- 


ucts to foreign ports. It is manifest that if we do engage in 
this struggle, if we reach out for trade, if we undertake to com- 
pete in the markets of the world, we must havea Navy to compel 
fear, if not respect, and protect our rights on the high seas. 
We may write notes and protest against wrongs, but unless 
behind the message there is might and power our notes are but 
“scraps of paper.” Our experiences in the present crisis, the 
apparent contempt which other nations have manifested for us, 
the impotency of our diplomacy, lies in our unpreparedness to 
compel respect for our demands and to enforce the rights which 
We assert, : 

The Monroe doctrine must be maintained inviolate. We have 
said for a hundred years that monarchs shall not aequire terri- 
tory and plant their institutions on American soil: that the 
Western Hemisphere is dedicated ta the cause of free men, 
free government, and free institutions. Some nations have rec- 
ognized this doctrine, but some have scouted and have even 
threatened to openly defy it. It is a well-known fact that cer- 
tain great powers covet n foothold on American shores, and it 
is believed by all informed men that the day is not far distant 
when we will be called upon to defend the Monroe doctrine. 

It is the recognized and long-established right of neutral 
countries to supply munitions of war to belligerents. We are 
exercising this right, and are supplying arms and ammunition 
to all belligerents with whom we have free intercourse. To 
deny this right and cut off our trade with all nations accessible 
to the sea would be an unnentral act, and we would at once 
be placed in the category of discriminating against those na- 
tions that are in a condition to receive, because other nations, 
for reasons beyond our control and for which we are not at 
fault, are unable to profit by our intercourse. But there is a 
greater reason why we should exercise this right. The day 
may come when we are involved and will need to draw on other 
nations, and if we would avail ourselves of this established rule 
of international law we can not refuse like privileges to other 
nations at this time. As a consequence we would be forced to 
maintain at enormous expense an immense supply of reserve 
ammunition to meet remote emergencies or establish, equip, and 
maintain extensive plants in times of peace of sufficient capacity 
to immediately supply our needs if suddenly confronted by war. 

I favor the Government manufacture, in so far as practical, 
of all armament, arms, and ammunition and the establishment 
and equipment of Government plants for that purpose. But I 
realize that it is manifestly impossible to adequately equip 
ourselves for eyery emergency. To this end we must comply 
with international law, that we may have access to the markets 
of the world, and while protecting ourselves against extortion 
by the maintenance of Government plants we ought not dis- 
courage or wholly destroy private enterprise engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions on which we must rely in a measure 
in case of war. 

We have the most extensive coast line in the world. We 
must defend and protect our rights in two.widely separated 
oceans. The Panama Canal, if utilized, must be defended and 
our insular possessions in both seas protected. We have con- 
flicting interests in the east and in the west, and we must ex- 
pect in case of war to be involved with a combination of powers 
and assailed from both directions. Our duty ought to be plain. 
We ought to be adequately prepared for the contingencies 
which will inevitably arise. We should materially enlarge and 
strengthen our Navy in every feature. Aviation should be de- 
veloped and our coast defenses and fortifications strengthened. 
We should have a Jarge supply of ordnance, guns and ammuni- 
tion and other equipment. To provide the means of defense 
which will be required if attacked will entail great expense. 
This is the lone argument advanced by those who are opposed 
to preparedness. I can not believe that the American people 
will let the question of cost deter them in the face of danger. 
The peace of our homes, the integrity of our country, and the 
honor of our flag are too dear. I am proud to know that on 
this vital question there is no party division and no party lines, 
but that we are all Americans. We love our country and are 
ready to fight to preserve inviolate its integrity, its honor, and 
its glory. [Applause.] 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman? 


Is there objection to the request of the 


[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Mr: Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, RAMSEYER]. 


FREE’ RURAL POST. ROUTES, 


Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, nothing, has come to the 
farmers: of the Middle West during the last 25 years) that has 
contributed more to their welfare, happiness, and contentment 
than the establishment and maintenance of the free rural routes, 
During the past eight months many of the rural routes of the 
country have been discontinued and changed. Against these 
changes. and discontinuances thousands of protests have been 
filed by the farmers with the Post Office Department and with 
individual Congressmen: To argue or to say that these protests 
are frivolous or not well founded is to reflect upon the intelli- 
gence and candor of the entire rural population of the country. 


BELATED PROMISES TO INSPECT, 


Last Saturday I heard the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. Moon] defend, or 
rather apologize for, the policy of the Postmaster General toward 
the rural routes of the country. He inserted in the RECORD a 
letter from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. 
Blakeslee, the first two paragraphs of which are as follows: 

It is certain that if given time this department can eliminate every 
substantial objection to the new methods adopted for the collection and 
delivery of mail on rural routes. 

Representatives of the department are now inspecting and adjustt 
the revised service in many localities, and will eventually cover al 
districts where any change has been made. 

In the last sentence is an admission of the unwisdom of 
ordering changes in the routes without inspection. The depart- 
ment evidently, from the storm of protests from every quarter 
of the country, now realizes its blunder and sees the necessity 
for inspection, for we are assured by this letter that inspectors 
“will eventually cover all the districts where any change has 
been made.” Why this letter was placed in the Recorp I am at 
a loss to fully understand, for an indefinite promise“ eventually“ 
to inspect can not prove very reassuring to the aggrieved 
patrons who reside in the “districts where any change has been 
made.” In the face of all this the chairman of the committee 
exhorts the Members of this House to “ wait and have patience.” 
I wish to state, however, that I hope that the department is 
sincerely endeavoring to correct its numerous mistakes of the 
past year. 

There were no changes made in the rural rontes of the district. 
that I have the honor to represent until last October. The 
first change was ordered in the southwest portion of Davis 
County. Most of the rural-route patrons there were served. by 
two carriers out of West Grove. No inspector had been sent. 
over this territory, and the first anybody knew anything about 
the proposed changes was when 20 or 30 days before the post- 
master received notice that one route would be discontinued and 
the other one extended, the order to go in effect October 15. 

Following this order others were issued affecting different 
parts of my district. The West Grove patrons sent me a peti- 
tion of protest signed by. 128 heads of families, patrons of the 
two routes: The patrons who did not get to sign this petition 
wrote me personal letters protesting against the order of the 
Postmaster General. The protest was unanimous from the pa- 
trons of both routes. On October 27 I filed this petition with 
the Postmaster General, accompanied by a letter written by 
myself, part of which is as follows: 

These changes were made without investigation and report of an in- 
spector as to the feasibility or practicability of such s; without 
conferri with any residents: of the locality where the changes were 
made, without consulting the wishes of the patrons. 

The only apparent reason of the department for these changes Is to 
cut down the expenses of the department, and it has been determined 
to make the farmers suffer first and most, and to deprive them of a 
much needed and pular service. 

The farmer in the Middle West is a business man, and is as much 
in need of and entitled to his daily. mall as is the merchant or manu- 
facturer in the city. The daily market * 5 are a greater necessity 
to the average farmer than is any class of mail daily delivered to the 
retail merchants in our cities and towns. 

Towa stands lowest in the percentage of illiteracy of any State in 
the Union. There is no . among Iowa farmers, and they de- 
vote more time each day to reading daly pers. and es and 
Peri a keener interest ‘n what they read than does the urban popu- 


on. 
To curtail the Rural Mail Service on the plea that it does not 


for itself is as unfair as it would be to deprive the residents: of he 
outskirts of a city of the free-delivery. service because the postal re- 
ceipts of that portion of the city are not as great as from the business 


center of the city. 


Instead of 5 this service, i 
farmer has thut d service the same as the city dweller. 
Why should) a resident within the corporate limits of a SN 
any more entitled to considerati 


why not? 
Mar on and service from the Geni 
Government than a farmer who resides outside such corporate limits? 


If the service is to be curtailed, why commence in the country first? 
Why not in the city where every resident is within easy walking dis- 
tance of the post office? 

If the Post Office: Department is running behind and is in need of 
funds and is depriving the farmers of th mail service in order to 
avold a deficit in. your department, I wish to inform you that a better, 
more just, and popular alternative would be to increase the rates, 
and the farmers, w gay help pay the increased postage rates, to- 
gether with the rest of the population. The service should not be de- 
creased; much rather increase the rates. 

The farmers strongly resent your department's policy in curtailing 
the rural route mail service; they are convinced not only that they 
need the mail delivered to them daily, but that they are entitled to 
such service. Furthermore, in this controversy, the farmers are ex- 
hibiting a determination that they are going to have their free rural 
delivery service—not curtailed—not only when the roads are good, 
but that they are going to have it extended until every farmer receives 
that daily service, rain or shine. 


The patrons of the West Grove office asked. for an inspector, 
and they made out such a strong case tiat the department 
finally decided to send one out. His report was filed during the 
holidays. What do we find in that report? The inspector says: 

A drive was made over all the roads from which service was removed. 
and the following patrons were found to be discommoded by the 
changes for distances approximately as follows. 

The report then names 65 heads of families who were on the 
routes before the changes and gives the distance that each of 
said patrons now lives from any route. The report shows that 
45 of them now are one-half mile or more from any route. Does 
this inspector offer or recommend any relief? Whether he had 
instructions beforehand to report a certain way or not, I do not 
know. He ends his report with this consoling statement: 

It is believed that with the proposed changes placed in effect the 
service will fully meet: the requirements of section 7164, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, as amended, and I recommend the changes as shown 
on the amended descriptions be placed in effect. 

I wonder what the findings would have to be in order to war- 
rant a reestablishment of a route under this post-office adminis- 
tration. 

This is the only inspection we have been able to get since the 
Post Office Department began its policy of slaughtering the 
rural routes. We appeal to the Post Office Department with 
our grievances, and for relief we-are informed that the changes 
will be. placed in effect. We then turn to the distinguished 
chairman of the Post Roads. Committee, and we are gently 
admonished to wait and have patience.” í 

I, too, have received a letter from the Fourth Assistant. On 
the 17th of last month I received a letter from Mr. Blakslee, 
which closed as follows: 

Can you su t any locality in your district where a rural route 
would provide better mail facilities for your constituents? 

On the 22d of the month I filed with him formal protests 
against the discontinuance of 16 routes in my district and the 
extension of 21 routes to lengths: I deemed excessive, and re- 
quested inspectors and relief for each route. And four days 
later I received the following reply: 


Hon, C. W. RAMSEYER, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. RAMSEYER: I am in receipt of your letter of the 22d 
instant, relating to the revision of rural service in the sixth congres- 
sional district of [owa, represented by you, resulting in the discontinu- 
ance of 16 routes and the extension of a number of other routes to 
what you deem excessive lengths, and your remarks concerning the mat- 
ae 1 5 3 that am inspector will be detailed t 

n reply; o inform you that an r wi e o 
visi of Honea in your letter at which rural routes 
have been discontinued to confer with the and those inter- 
ested and ascertain what. 


Jaxpanx 28, 1916. 


„ if any, further 8 are essential to pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for the patrons. 
The inspector's. attention. will be directed to your observations as to 


the lengths of some of the routes which have been amended in connec- 


tion with the revision and which, in your opinion, are now too long to 
be served satisfactorily 


Sincerely, yours, Jas. I. BLAKSLEB, 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 

He promises what? He promises to send inspectors out to 
visit the postmasters to ascertain what further changes are 
essential. We are not asking for visitors. What we want is 
inspectors sent out there with instructions to ascertain the facts 
that will lead to the establishment and continuance of so ef- 
ficient a rural service that, in so far as possible, will guarantee 
to every farmer the delivery of his daily mail at his front gate 
every workday. Nothing less than that is going to satisfy the 
rural population, and they are entitled to that consideration 
from this Government as much as any city or town dweller, I 
do not know how other Members of this House feel about it, 
but I am almost convinced that there is little hope of any relief 
until the present head of the Post Office Department is sup- 


` planted. by some one who understands and is in sympathy with 


the needs and wishes of the farmers of the Middle West. Un- 


less the department gives speedy relief, the people will look to 


Congress for prompt and effective action. 
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BUSINESS AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


I was very much impressed with the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] on last Saturday, in which 
he told how the changes affected the business and social rela- 
tions of the people in different communities in his district. 
When the rural routes were first laid out regard was had for 
these things. So far as possible a farmer should have his mail 
from the town where he does his trading. There is his banker, 
his merchant, his physician, and it is to that place he has his 
telephone connections. Frequently the farmer is busy, but 
needs merchandise, groceries, or repairs; he telephones to his 
town and his needs are supplied within a few hours by the rural 
carrier. Or perchance a member of the family is sick, but not 
sick enough to require the expense of a visit by the family 
physician. By the use of the telephone and the parcel post, the 
medicine is in the home the same day. 

Many farmers have gone into certain kinds of business rely- 
ing on the rural mail service. On account of the changes many 
farmers are practically ruined. I have a number of letters in 
my office to substantiate this statement. Only last week I re- 
ceived a letter from a young farmer who has gone into the 
pure-bred poultry business. By the use of the daily mail and 
the parcel post he carried on his business, as the route went 
past his residence. But last fall a clerk in the Post Office De- 
partment went over a map with a blue pencil. The route past 
this farmer's house was discontinued. He was placed on a 
route out of another town, and his mail box had to be placed 
over a mile away from his home. ‘This new route is over 30 
miles long, and when the roads are bad this carrier does not 
and can not make his entire route, and this young farmer is 
without regular service, and further, he can not tell what days 
he will be served and what days he will not be served. He 
writes me: 

We take 11 papers, some of them dailies, and we raise and sell pure- 
bred poultry and eggs; but we will have to quit both poultry and 
papers if we can’t get our route back. 

Will anyone here rise to contend that this farmer has no 
rights which the Postmaster General is bound to respect? 

I tell you frankly I have not much confidence in this belated 
promise to send out inspectors. If the Postmaster General was 
really sincere in his statement that these changes were made to 
increase the efficiency of the service, and not simply to save 
money at the expense of the farmers, why did not he send the 
inspectors out first so he could have had some knowledge of what 
effect his policy would have before he commenced making the 
changes on the recommendations of an office clerk, who had noth- 
ing before him except a map and a blue pencil? 

I am not opposed to all changes in rural routes. But in mak- 
ing changes it ought to be the policy of the department—and that 
should always be kept uppermost—to extend the service and im- 
prove the efficiency of the service. Practice economy, certainly. 
Get the service for a reasonable expenditure of money. But the 
service ought not to be crippled and curtailed just to save the 
money which is required to give the farmers an eflicient and 
more extended service. 

THE RURAL CARRIERS. 

There has been a good deal said about the rural carriers. 
One charge is that their salary is out of proportion to the time 
they put in and the kind of service they are required to perform. 
To begin with, every carrier has to have from two to four horses, 
with vehicles and other equipment. These horses have to be fed. 
The running expenses have to be taken out before he can consume 
for himself and family. And even with $1,200, the end of the 
year usually finds him no better off than at the beginning. 

Some carriers have automobiles, which they use when the 
roads are good. With the use of the automobile the route can 
be made in three or four hours. This has led some people to 
believe that the carrier has a snap. However, in Iowa every 
carrier with an automobile has to have his horses to make his 
route when the roads are bad. In fact, the automobile is an 
extra burden. The carrier has to go every day, rain or shine, 
hot or cold, in all and every kind of weather, year after year. 
Taking it altogether, who is it that will dare to say that the 
job of a rural carrier is not a man’s job and that he does not 
render value received for every cent that the Government pays 
him? i ; 

Last fall, after some of the changes in the rural service had 
been announced, I undertook a thorough investigation of the 
rural service in my district. With reference to the use of auto- 
mobiles, I found 57 carriers who had used automobiles for more 
than one year, and their reports to me as to the average number 
of workdays yearly they have been able to use the automobile 
to deliver mail were as follows: 


' -Davis County, 7 automobiles, 109 days. 
Jasper County, 7 automobiles, 126 days. 


Keokuk County, 15 automobiles, 137 days. 

Mahaska County, 9 automobiles, 137 days. 

Monroe County, 7 automobiles, 105 days. 

Poweshiek County, 6 automobiles, 128 days. 

Wapello County, 6 automoblles 130 days. 

This makes an average of 124 days, or a few days less than 
five months. Very few of these carriers kept a record of the 
days they used automobiles, and therefore of necessity these 
figures are estimates and not absolutely correct. 

The department has undertaken to establish auto service on 
some rural routes. Where they have hard surfaced roads such 
a service ought to be entirely practical. However, I doubt very 
much whether satisfactory and efficient service over Iowa dirt 
roads could be procured by establishing a 50 or 60 mile rural 
route to be served entirely by automobile. 

LENGTH OF ROUTES, 


Nearly as much dissatisfaction was caused by the extension 
of routes as by the discontinuance of routes. It is somewhat 
difficult to determine what the length of a route should be. 
That depends on climatic conditions and road conditions. No 
route should be so long that it can not be made daily during 
the bad seasons of the year. Then it is that the farmers are 
more desirous for their mail than when weather and roads are 
good, as it is during the time of bad weather they have more 
leisure and read more. I doubt whether any route over Iowa 
dirt roads should be over 26 miles. The standard route is now 
24 miles. Carriers who have routes less than 24 miles get less 
salary. Those whose routes are over 24 miles ought to have 
proportionately more pay. It is usually the last few miles of 
these long routes that tell most on horseflesh and adds to the 
extra expense of the carrier. 

Since last October in my district there have been, as shown 
by the records of the Post Office Department, 16 routes discon- 
tinued and 62 routes changed in length; 4 were slightly short- 
ened and 58 were lengthened, and in number in the different 
counties as follows: 

Davis County, 3 discontinued, 6 changed in length. 

Jasper County, 2 discontinued, 7 changed in length. 

Keokuk County, 6 discontinued, 24 changed in length. 

Mahaska County, 2 discontinued, 9 changed in length. 

Monroe County, none discontinued, 2 changed in length. 

Poweshiek County, 1 discontinued, 6 chan. in length. 

Wapello County, 2 discontinued, 8 chan in length. 

All these discontinuances and changes in length were made by 
some clerk in the Post Office Department in Washington, D. C., 
and, from all information I can obtain, not in a single instance 
was there either a discontinuance or a change in Jength made 
upon the recommendation of an inspector. 

The lengths of routes, as shown by the records of the depart- 
ment, in the district which I represent are as follows—I omit all 
fractions of miles: 


gE RO ts ple ee epee ae See Na Ed Be de DE ot Cats ere we ES 1 
Anett — f eas 0 
100 a ae ee ee 1 
22-mile routes 7 
23-mile routes 5 
24 mile routes 25 
25-mile routes 24 
eg CC. tee Oh Se Siero a ae 22 
27-mile routes 24 
28-mile routes 21 
29-mile routes 15 
30-mile routes 10 
0 o PEETA LER SND EE ELN S E A EA TA E A OA 1 


Ninety-three of the one hundred and fifty-six routes are 26 or 
more miles long and only 14 less than 24 miles long. According to 
the act of Congress, the maximum salary is paid to carriers for 
the 24-mile route. For mileage less than 24 miles the carrier is 
paid less, but for mileage in excess of 24 miles the carrier re- 
ceives no additional pay. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to state that the right of 
the farmers to their daily mail is not a mere gratuity to be 
withheld or extended at the caprice of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. A number of bills have been introduced to correct the 
evils caused by the policy of the present Postmaster General, 
but I still believe that an intelligent and sympathetic adminis- 
tration of the rural routes will be more conducive to efficiency 
and extension of the service than if the department is restricted 
by too many laws. Remember this, the farmers have had the 
service, they have a right to the service, and they are going to 
have the service as a right. If that right is not properly safe- 
guarded by the Post Office Department, then there is no other 
course for Congress to pursue than to in a very effective way 
safeguard that right. [Applause.] : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SWEET]. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, Mr. Moon, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the other day in reply to a question from my col- 
league, Mr. Dowex, of Iowa, said in substance that the Fourth 
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Assistant Postmaster General had informed him by letter that 
inspectors would be sent into every place in the United States 
where complaints have been made relative to the mail service. 

I hope that this is not an empty promise, and that its fulfill- 
ment will not be long deferred, for I know that a long-suffering 
and patient public will welcome any kind of relief from the 
present deplorable condition in which we find the mail service 
in Iowa and other States of this Union. 

Mr. MOON. May I ask how many routes are disarranged 
according to the theory which the gentleman presents? 

Mr. SWEET. I can not yield. I have only five minutes, Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry. 

The report of the committee that accompanies the bill that 
is now before the House for consideration contains a statement 
to the effect that the estimates of the department under the 
head of “Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, pay of rural 
letter carriers,” are $48,500,000. The committee instead of rec- 
ommending $48,500,000 have recommended $53,000,000, 

In the report we find this language: 

The increase of recommendations by the committee over the esti- 
mates of the department is due — a to the fact that the committee 
was not content with the appropriation of $48,500,000 for the main- 
tenance and extension of the Rural Delivery Service and increased the 
eee to $53,000,000, the same as carried in the appropriation for 

I trust that this extra $4,500,000 will be expended by the de- 
partment for the betterment, maintenance, and extension of 
the Rural Free Delivery Service as recommended by the com- 
mittee. 


The present condition of affairs has come about during the 
present administration and through the acts of the present 
Postmaster General and his assistants. 

At this time we do not challenge the good faith of the depart- 
ment, but we do condemn the plans and methods by which 
the changes have been wrought, and the arbitrary manner in 
which its orders have been exercised and carried out, regardless 
of the facts, the wishes of the patrons, and the rights of the 
people generally. 

As to whether the Postmaster General has an arbitrary right 
to discontinue our mail routes at will I will not discuss at this 
time. It sufficeth to say that he has exercised that right in 
the name of economy, at the expense of the efficiency of the 
service and the convenience of the patrons of the routes. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SWEET. We are all in favor of economy, and the mail 
service of this great country should not be impaired and sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of a “ false economy.” 

What we want is an efficient, economical mail service through- 
out the entire country. If that is what the present administra- 
tion has endeavored to give us, then it has ignominiously failed 
from the standpoint of business efficiency and economy. 

Routes have been arbitrarily discontinued. Changes have 
been made without proper inspection and without consulting 
the conveniences of the patrons, and they have been made in 
contravention of the rights and privileges of towns and com- 
munities directly interested. 

In many instances the changes appear to have been made 
without investigation and without any method or well-matured 
plan. 

This, of course, is disclaimed by the department, but the facts 
are overwhelmingly to the contrary. 

At the beginning of this administration we were having reason- 
ably good mail service. The fact that it is now demoralized and 
unsatisfactory is conclusive proof, to my mind, that a great 
blunder has been committed by the Post Office Department. 

Instead of the Rural Mail Service being hampered it should 
be extended and perfected. Another thing, our people have 
petitioned the department for relief, but their petitions have 
not always been properly considered. 

The people have protested by means of telegrams and letters, 
but their protests have been of no avail. 

The people, through their Representatives, have supplicated 
the head of the department and his assistants, but their sup- 
plications have been in vain. 

The edict had gone forth. The orders are unchanged and 
apparently unchangeable. The discontinuance of routes went 
on and the demoralization of the service continued. 

In justice to the department it should be said, however, that 
the petitions, protests, and supplications have usually been cour- 


teously received, but the people and their Representatives not 
only want courteous treatment but they want results. They 
demand action. They want most of the routes restored. They 
want an efficient and economical mail service. 

The farming and agricultural districts have suffered the most. 
In many instances those who have been in the habit of getting 
their mail at their doors are now required to go 1 and 2 miles 
to their mail boxes. 3 

There are persons in certain communities who have always 
been contributory to certain towns who, in many instances, 
have had their post-office addresses changed without their 
consent to other towns from which the remaining routes ex- 
tend. We thus have the unusual spectacle of many of our 
farmers doing business in one town and getting their mail in 
another, f 

Old and tried mail carriers have lost their jobs. 

The remaining routes have been extended and burdened with 
the mail of routes that have been discontinued. Routes before 
the change were long enough when you take into consideration 
the seasons of the year, when the roads are bad and the snow 
in winter is deep and the storms unusually severe. 

As evidence of some of the hardships and inconveniences 
that have resulted, I wish to call your attention briefly to a 
few facts in this connection: 

In one instance that now comes to my mind a rural route 
was discontinued which led out of the town of Stanley, Bu- 
chanan County, Iowa. A farmer living 11 miles from Stanley 
was placed on a route extending out of the town of Aurora, 
some 5 or 6 miles distant. This farmer, in order to communi- 
cate with the banker or merchant in the town of Stanley, where 
he had always done business, would be required to place his 
letter in the mail box and it would go to Aurora by rural route, 
and from Aurora to Stanley by train. The letter of the banker 
or merchant in reply would go by train to Aurora and from 
Aurora to the farmer by rural route. 

In other words, the farmer could communicate by letter 
with a banker or merchant in Chicago as easily as with the 
merchant or banker in the town of Stanley, which is only 12 
miles distant. What is the result? The farmer is required to 
abandon the rural free delivery service and pay for a post- 
office box in the town of Stanley. 

What the people of Iowa want is simple justice in this mat- 
ter. They want an efficient mail service. They want an imme- 
diate thorough investigation and inspection of the circum- 
stances and conditions in each town and rural community 
where complaints are being made and, if necessary, the routes 
that have been discontinued should be restored, and, in so far 
as may be, arrangements should be made satisfactory to all 
parties and persons concerned. They want the department to 
take into consideration the seasons of the year, the climate, the 
rainfall, the roads—whether dirt, gravel, or paved—and if 
possible arrive at an equitable adjustment between all parties 
interested. 

They want the Rural Free Delivery Service improved, ex- 
tended, and strengthened in every way. If they do not get it 
during the present administration, I am of the opinion that they. 
entertain a sincere hope that they may get some relief, at least, 
during the next administration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I see by the papers this 
morning that they opened bids yesterday for two coast sub- 
marines whose construction Congress authorized as long ago as 
last March, Altogether, Congress has authorized only three 
ocean-going submarines, and yet Admiral Grant has testified 
that ocean-going submarines and not coast submarines are 
what we need. 

At the rate we are going in building ocean-going submarines 
it will be more than three years before we have a single one 
completed. 

I have been informed that last spring Secretary Daniels en- 
tered into a contract for the construction of the sea-going sub- 
marine Schley, and that the contract calls for its completion in 
three years. As the construction of the Schley was authorized 
in June, 1914, 14 months ago, and as not a stroke of work has 
yet been done on her, I am forced to the conclusion that the 
Navy Department is not aware of the fact that a war is going 
on in Europe. Furthermore, I notice in the papers that no 
later than yesterday Admiral Grant testified that we now have 
85 submarines under construction or authorized. That is true; 
but let us separate the figures. To be exact, we have 19 coast 
submarines under construction. They were authorized in 1912, 
1913, and 1914. We also have 16 coast submarines whose con- 
struction was authorized last March on which no single stroke 
of work has yet been done. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I also yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman, so as to give him half an hour. 

Mr. PARKER. of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
thank the gentlemen in charge of this bill. I shall speak on 
preparedness, how to get ready for war, and I thank them: be- 
cause they recognize that this is a matter to be considered now. 

I shall speak on the failure of Congress to provide for the 
common defense—the failure of Congress, of ourselves. The 
first object of the Constitution when we formed a more perfect 
union was to provide for the common defense. War, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, is a business, and a business has to have 
certain things to carry it on. The first is brains and the second 
is tools, and every war experience of the present day tells us 
we must provide the brains and that we must provide the tools. 
You have heard from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Garpner] as to tools for the Navy. Vessels are special tools 
for the first defense of our coasts. There must be vessels along 
the coast which can keep foreign navies at a distance, but there 
is a difference of opinion as to the kind of vessels. My own 
judgment is that the armored dreadnaught dreads the torpedo 
boat, surface or submarine, and that swarms of those smaller 
boats, though they can not go far to sea, are the only defense 
for our shores, our sounds, and our coasts. But I do not now 
Speak on that, as it will be for the experts and for the Con- 
gress to determine, I am going to speak on a perfectly plain 
matter. If the Navy fails to defend our coast there is no de- 
fense except in the Nation in arms, [Applause.] The Nation 
in arms! Forts are nothing. They defend naval bases only. 

We can not put a gun every 500 feet along the coast. In 1776 
the English army that was defeated at Boston landed on Long 
Island without difficulty and took the City of New York. Ex- 
peditions now go to the Mediterranean with two or three hun- 
dred thousand men, and they land either at the Dardanelles or 
at Saloniki, as they please. Japan took millions across the 
China seas te Manchuria. Millions have gone across the 
English Channel, Our defense must be in land forces and in 
the Nation in arms. The question is now, how soon we can put 
the Nation in arms, and the answer is, no sooner than we 
can furnish them with arms. And we must first furnish them 
with skilled officers, who must be provided beforehand, or else 
we shall not get them for years. 

In our Civil War the North had about 20,000,000 population. 
It took them nearly three years to put a million soldiers in the 
field, or one-twentieth of the population. One-twentieth of the 
population of the central powers of Europe were across the 
border within two days and one-tenth are there in arms now. A 
population of 65,000,000 after awful losses has in the field one- 
tenth of the pepulation—double what we had in the Civil War. 
It is a question of how soon the Nation can get under arms if 
it has to meet such armies. 

As already stated, that depends upon officers and arms pro- 
vided and ready. Our Constitution was made in a time of pro- 
found peace, and that Constitution not only ordered us to 
provide for the common defense, but gave to the Congress power 
to provide for arming, organizing, and disciplining the whole 
Nation. The word “militia” meant the whole Nation, for 
within three years Congress passed a law that the militia should 
consist of every man—every free ablebodied citizen—from 18 
to 45 years of age. The Constitution and its framers in- 
tended to provide for arming the whole Nation, for organizing 
it as a militia and having it disciplined. 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I, Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power * To 
provide for organizing, arming, and 9 the Militia, and for 

Tonina such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 

Jnited States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment of 
the Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 

There is but one nation in the world that has done this thing, 
a little nation in the mountains of central Burope, which has 
put a rifle in every man’s hand which he keeps in his own home 
with his uniform, from the time that he enlists, or rather from 
the time he is drafted into the service. That free people turned 
out their whole population for the common defense within two 
days, and they have not been disturbed. Their liberties have 
remained unchallenged, small as they are. [Applause.] I com- 
mend to the attention of the House the description of the Swiss 
system, given by Mr. Garrison in his hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. I now ask in this and other instances, 
Mr. Chairman, to be allowed te add notes, extending my remarks: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous. consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? i 

There was no objection. 


Here, as in all cases of extension of remarks, they are in fine print.] 
[See statement of the Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, House 
Committee on Military Affairs hearing, Jan. 6, 1916, p. 11.] 


Many people who think that this situation has been successfully met 
in other pinces urge the adoption of the system in use in Switzerland 
or that use in Australia. There is, unfortunately, very little ac- 
curate knowledge ames many who discuss this matter concerning the 
details and what is involved in the adoption thereof. 

Very briefly, the two systems are as follows: 

Every male Swiss is liable to military service from the age of 20 
until the age of 50, and officers until the age of 55. Between the ages 
of 10 and 16 the Swiss boy receives courses of gymnastics or calisthenics 
in the publie schools, and after the last-named age the law requires 
him to go on with his stics and to make a 8 at musketry. 
Rifle shooting is a ational ort, and practically every boy belon 5 
rifle clubs that are under national auspices. The first line, cal the 
“elite,” consists of those from 20 to 32, inclusive ; the second, or land- 
wehr,“ of those from 33 to 44, inclusive ; the third consists of all others 
from 17 to 50 e of age. When a recruit reports he is fitted with 
his uniform and equipment and N a rifle, all of which must be taken 
care of by him and remain in his custody until the end of his military 
service. Recruits receive instruction from 60 to 90 hers J dependin, 
upon their arm of the service. For the “elite” a repetition course o 
from 7 to 14 days is held every year. Sergeants and higher noncom- 
missioned officers serve 10 repetition courses. In the “ dwehr a 
pon eee course of 11 days takes r every four years for all the 

ent arms. All work is in the field and on the target range. Uni- 
versal service and the beginning of the work in the public s ls are 
the most prominent elements of the Swiss system. 

The Australian system likewise requires all male inhabitants to 
render military service. They are divided into junior cadets of those 
between the ages of 12 and 14, inclusive, who serve for 2 years for 90 
hours each year; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years, serve 4 years, 4 whole 
days, 12 half days, and 24 night drills. Variations are permissible. 

rovided the total remains the same. Citizen forces from 18 to 26 
or 8 years, in first 7 years equivalent to 16 whole days, of which at 
least 8 must be in camp. There are particular requirements for par- 
ticular: branches of the service which need not be here gone into. 
Musketry is carried out on Saturday afternoons throughout the year, 
and nearly every train locality has rifle ranges within a few miles. 
As in the Swiss system, the attention given in the schools to gymnastics 
and preliminary education along military lines, together with universal 
military service, are the striking features of this system. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. We all know that a ery of 
agony goes up all over Europe for arms, including muni- 
tions. My friend, Frederick R. Coudert, was at Paris at the 
outbreak of the war when the call was issued for treops by 
the French Republic, and he said in my presence in a public 
speech that 900,000 reservists then came to the colors who were 
sent home because there were no rifles to put in their hands. 
There had been an appropriation for rifles, but it was used to 
fill an appropriation for workmen’s houses, and my friend added 
that there will be a good many houses now that will have to be 
rebuilt. What would have been the result, with respect to 
France’s boundary, with those 900,000 men there, as they would 
have been if they had had the arms? Is there anything more 
pitiful than to call a free people to arms and not to have arms 
to put in their hands? Or is there anything in which a govern- 
ment can be more guilty than not to have arms ready? 

Let us tuke the great eastern power of Europe. We used 
to read in the newspapers that their first armies—it is better 
now— went to battle with clubs—at least, men with clubs were 
behind those with rifles, so that when the front rank fell the 
rear rank could take the rifles. How much territory did that 
power lose? 

Let us take the central powers. Three weeks ago there was 
in Frank Leslie’s Magazine a picture of soldiers drilling who 
had not been in the original call, because the central powers 
had put only half their young men, as they became of military 
age, into the ranks and into training. 

This is not generally understood, but it is true. They are 
now training the rest; and this picture showed them training 
with wooden guns. You have seen it stated in the newspapers 
from time to time that the reservists even of those great mi- 
tary nations were coming to the front armed with obsolete rifles. 
They are not bad rifles, but they are obsolete. Even those great 
military nations are also impeded in their military movements 
by having to use their population in making arms and munitious 
that ought to have been on hand. Those great central powers— 
what would they not have given for an abundant supply of arms 
for their whole able-bodied population of double their present 
armies, to have swarmed through Europe? 

And then there is the old English-speaking Empire, on which 
the sun never sets. Gen. Francis V. Greene says, in a recent 
article, that a few months ago that Empire had 2,000,000 men 
enlisted, but not sent forward, because they had not equipment 
and arms. ‘Two millions—the same number—is given by com- 
petent military authorities here. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, that every one of you could have been with 
me during the past. fall, when I spent two months on the other 
side. It is not needful to tell anything I learned in contidence. 
But when you are there, such public statements as I have 
quoted are found to be true.- They do not appeal to a man as 
mere statements in newspapers, but he sees the agony of great 
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nations that have not arms to put into the hands of their sol- 
diers when the time has come, and when they know, as I know, 
that arms, artillery, munitions, and officers for a hundred men 
can be provided in 20 years for the cost of keeping one man in 
a standing army for those 20 years. The provision must include 
officers thoroughly instructed, if not educated at West Point, so 
as to give one such officer to every 100 men. I have described 
this before, and I do not need to give the figures again. Arms 
and officers, tools and brains are what are needed, and we were 
ordered to provide them by the Constitution of the United States 
when it told us to arm, organize, and discipline the militia. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 15 minutes; 15 
minutes remain. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Of the hundreds and thousands 
of men that were seen, whether at a distance in camp oi march- 
ing through the streets in Great Britain, three months ago—it 
is better now, as stated by the people who have just come from 
the other side—that of those hundreds and thousands of men 
there were not many camps where they had rifles for the 
men, except a few used in rifle practice. The recruits were 
drilling without guns. Whenever men were seen marching 
through the streets with rifles on their shoulders it was as- 
sumed that they were going direct to the front. 

Even in France, on the railroad train, English camps could be 
seen 20 miles back from the firing line, and no rifles were visible 
on the men’s shoulders. To a question whether the men had 
rifles in their tents, a fellow passenger answered, Perhaps 
they have not any.” If some man is sick or disabled, they 
take his rifle at the front.“ Conditions are better now. It is 
understood that that great country was generous enough to 
give its supply of rifles to others who were nearer the front, 
und that it has supplied itself afterwards. But that was done 
at untold expense. The chief statesman of that country, Mr. 
Lloyd George, was made minister of munitions. He would 
probably be premier if any change should be made. Their 
greatest man was appointed minister of munitions because they 
need arms in the presence of an enemy more than aught else. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman favor the continental 
army scheme? : z 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have not spoken of any army 
scheme. I propose that we shall make rifles, that we shall make 
cannon, that we shall have powder, that we shall have nitrates, 
which are essential to powder, and without which we can 
make none. If our Navy should be defeated, we would be abso- 
lutely cut off from nitrates to make powder, and we have not 
two months’ supply on hand. Mechanical production from the 
air is possible, but it is still in the air (see appendix as to 
nitrates). Let me say to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson], in reply to his question, that I favor any scheme 
enlargement of the Army, or a continental army, or whatever 
it may be; but such schemes are for only a few hundred thou- 
sand men, and are all subordinate to the ability to arm the 
Nation, for nations are now in arms. As I saw it expressed this 
morning, the last man must go to the front, and arms are needed 
to send him there. To provide arms is our first duty under the 
Constitution. In this war standing armies are gone. There 
were about 225,000 men in the English Army, with some re- 
serves, at the beginning of the war. They are all gone. It is 
worse as to officers. In the list of wounded 1 officer is wounded 
to every 30 privates, but in the list of killed 1 officer is killed 
to every 15 privates. It is the officer who must put his head up 
out of the trenches to watch, and dies with a bullet through the 
brain. 

Yet the losses among the men are something that we do not 
understand or imagine. English newspapers, urging recruiting, 
say that it takes 1,800 recruits a year to keep a battalion of a 
thousand men full, and large camps are maintained so as to be 
able to send forward 150 men a month to fill vacancies in a bat- 
talion of a thousand; in other words, nearly double the whole 
number die in every year. It is the most terrific slaughter and 
the most tremendous heroism that the world has ever seen. How 
much better it would have been if the legislatures of the different 
countries had provided the matériel. 

The $6,000,000 that we spend annually now on a wilitia of 
about 100,000 men would have given us 400,000 rifies a year, 
and in 10 years we would have had 4,000,000 rifles. The money 
has been used in other ways. 

Of course artillery and ammunition cost more; but for train- 
ing thè first thing is to have the rifles. Fifteen million dollars 
a year would give us a million rifles a year, and we ought to 
have them. Just about the time of the Spanish War. when I 
was n member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I had the 


appropriation increased so that we made 100,000 rifles a year 
instead of 16,000. About 10 years ago, when they wanted to 
economize, about 1907, they reduced that appropriation. I was 
not on the committee then and did not notice it. Under last year’s 
appropriation they are now making only 16,000 rifles a year, 
or hardly enough to make up the waste in the Regular Army. 
We have on hand, including rifles in use, 750,000 Springfields 
and about 300,000 or 350,000 Krags, which are good rifles, though 
using a different cartridge, and that is all we have for our able- 
bodied male population of 20,000,000. If we call out one-twen- 
tieth of our total population, or one-quarter of the able-bodied, 
there would be 5,000,000 men in the field. If we turned out 
one-half of the able-bodied, we would have to put 10,000,000 
men in the field, and with the wastage we would have to call 
on the whole 20,000,000 if necessary until they were dis- 
abled, because America must stand to her arms, and she must 
have the arms to stand to before she can go into war. 


The proposed continental army was 400,000. 


Gen. Crozier (hearings, Jan. 24, p. 38) says: The War Department 
project contemplates men carrying rifles, including reserves, citizen 
soldiers, of whatever class they are—eyerybody of that kind—to the 
number of over 900,000." 

That is less than 1 per cent of our population, less than 5 per cent of 
our able-bodied men. It is less than the number that one-fifth of our 
present population put under arms in the Civil War. 

One-tenth of Europe's population is now on the fighting line. One- 
tenth of our population is 10,000,000 men, The whole 20,000,000 men 
copay to be on call. It costs only $15 to give each man a rifle—say 
$15,000,000 a year for 20 years. 

The Government gun factories working eight hours can make 500 
rifles in a day, and they can make fifteen hundred, or half a million 
a year, if they work three shifts, or 24 hours er day, Sundays in- 
cluded, and they could give us 20,000,000 rifles in 40 years. 

We can not wait for that. We need more factories. It takes time 
to install machinery, to learn processes and the use of new tools. 

In the beginning of the war rifle contracts were placed in America, 
It took a whole year to get the machinery installed. 

It is understood that since August last about 100,000 a month 
have been shipped. The factories are largely increased. (See Crozier, 


p. 40 of his hearing.) 
We want aeroplanes, automobile transports, hand grenades, and 


men who know how to use them; but we want above all the means 
of supply. Munition factories have been built lately for foreign de- 
mand, 

They should be kept in operation for our own supply, not at ex- 
orbitant prices, bat buying freely whenever they ask only a reasonable 
profit over the cost as ascertained in our own Government plants. 

Let us hope that we shall never again go to war without arms 
to put in the hands of our gallant boys. 

Former wars gave us time to prepare; in modern war it is prepared- 
ness or death, 


To provide for organizing the Nation in arms includes pro- 
vision for officers. It costs $4,000 to put a man through West 
Point. He takes a four years’ training and he is good for 40 
years. Each cadetship gives 8 or 10 graduates, each of whom 
in case of war would be good for 100 men. So that if you 
divide the cost of keeping a cadet at West Point, the $1,000 
spent each year, by 800, or 1,000, it costs a very small sum per 
year to provide an officer to the man with the rifle. Do we 
not need such graduates? Do we not need them in the com- 
munity where they would join the militia and give it tone? Do 
we not need them in the community to teach the art of war in 
our schools? i 

The Constitution made it our duty to provide arms. Congress 
did not do it. They ordered every man to bring his gun. The 
Constitution told Congress to provide for organizing the militia. 

By the militia act of 1792 Congress did not provide for en- 
rollment and organization of the militia by the United States as 
ought to have been done, but asked the States to do this, and 
provided that each man should bring his own gun. When 
Congress neglected its duty others neglected theirs. In 1802 to 
1807 President Jefferson reported that he had not received 
reports from various States, and that the reports that he had 
were sometimes two or three years old. Those reports often 
showed only about two-thirds the number of guns that there 
were privates in the ranks and an even less number of bayonets 
and cartridge boxes and equipment. The system had failed, 
becnuse Congress had not made provision for arming the men. 
In the testimony of Gen. Bliss, on January 12, before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, he gave at the end of his testimony 
a copy of a bill drawn by Mr. Jefferson, preceded by a letter 
of September 9, 1814, in which Mr. Jefferson said, as to the vol- 
unteers : 


But I fear they can not be armed. I think the truth must now be 
obvious that our people are too happy at home to enter into regular 
service and that we can not be defended but by making every citizen 
a soldier, as the Greeks and Romans, who had no standing armies, and 
that in doing this all must be marshaled, classed by their ages, and 
every service ascribed to its competent class. 


In 1805 he had drawn a militia bill dividing the militia be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 into classes according to age, and 
providing that they be armed by the Government. 
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Bach person of the said or class shall be furnished with a f 
musket, bayonet, and .cartri box at the public expense so soon as 
can be provided, which, except where he shall be of the Cavalry or 
ro juste ed he shall be bound to produce in good order at every muster 
of which he shall be, so long as he shall be under the age of 45 years, | 
after which it shall be his property. 

The bill drawn by Jefferson is interesting, because it contains 
a provision that every militiaman when he enters shall be fur- 
nished with a good musket, bayonet, and cartridge box at the 
public expense as soon as they can be provided, and, so long as 
he be under the age of 45 years, he is to appear annually for 
inspection, after which they shall be his property. Mr. Jeffer- 
Son recognized the need of providing arms, It is a small thing, 
but it is the essential thing if we come to war. 

Now, I am going to make one or two practical suggestions. 
(See Appendix B as to cost.) I am very much obliged for the 
speech made by the distinguished Speaker of this House. It 
was a splendid speech. I agree with every word of it. 

As to discipline, the United States is to prescribe it, and the 
States have authority only to train the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress. Now, the United States 
has given tactics, but has never prescribed the discipline, ex- 
cept for a National Guard of 1 in 200 of the militia of able- 
bodied citizens. We have never said how often they should 
drill each year. The old militia act did say there should be 
one training day. If we could order one, we could order more. 
We have not provided as to the mode of enforcing attendance, 
and, as a result, in some of the States, including my own, no 
man isto be imprisoned for a militia fine under our State consti- 
tution. That provision is against the powers of Congress, which 
ought to order that every man should be imprisoned for a 
militia fine, so that he would do his duty. It is the business of 
Congress to prescribe the discipline. 

But then they say we can not make the States train them. 
If we order so many training days a year, it is the duty of the 
State to train according to that discipline, and discipline will 
include the days of training. 

But we may well rely a great deal more upon voluntary work 
and enthusiasm than upon control. Is there anything in which 
the whole Nation is so interested as in voluntary athletics— 
the games of football or baseball? Every boy thinks of nothing 
else. If Congress would give arms to the public schools, give 
them a chance to drill, furnish enough graduates of military 
schools as instructors, or even put enough graduates in the com- 
munity, arrange for competitive inspection and prizes, which 
will not cost much, more could be done by the enthusiasm of 
the scholars in the military game than by any attempt at con- 
trol. That is so in Switzerland. Switzerland has separate 
cantons, and the separate cantons manage all that, not the 
State. By means of rifle clubs and rewards of merit, putting 
the soldiers in different classes, they have a spirit of self-defense 
among the freemen of that country that does not need any con- 
trol-and does not brook any control, and that is what we want 
here. [Applause.] : 

Australia begins military training between the ages of 12 and 
14 years. Some of you may have had a gun before you were 10 
years of age. I did, certainly before I was 12, and used to go 
shooting. They do not do it any more in the cities. There is 
every reason why a boy should be taught how to handle a gun 
and what the dangers are, and if he were taught we would not 
have as many accidents. 

We have no less than 9,000,000 enrolled boys—9,328,502 
(see Report of Commissioner of Education, 1914, vol. 2, p. 12) 
subject to common schooling, of which about two-thirds, or 
6,000,000, attend daily. Would that rifles were on hard to en- 
able drill to be had in marching, shooting, and obeying orders 
in every one of these schools, for what is learned young is 
never forgotten. One of the most military men in his bearing 
that I ever saw had training in a military school when he was 

_11 years old, and he marched 35 miles on a practice march of 
a week. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have only a short time. I 
will if it is short. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does not the gentleman think that giving 
rifles by the Government to these rifle clubs encourages rifle 
clubs throughout the country? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do; and I was going to say 
something about the schools, universities, and colleges. 

In the colleges, universities, and technical schools we have 
over 25,000 teachers and 217,000 male scholars. I said a 
moment ago that there were 9,000,000 in the common schools, 
but there are 114,900 male teachers. That is an army in itself, 
Our public high schools include over 25,000 teachers and 541,000 
students. In our private high schools there are 5,800 male 


‘teachers and 72,000 students. These are armies in and of them- 
selves. They can be trained without taking a single man from his 
avocation, and their vacations can be made the time for any 
camp, which they would enjoy as a picnic. 

What is the use of compulsion if we can excite the military 
spirit in these schools? But it can not be done, my friends, it 
can not be done unless we can supply the arms and instruction. 
With this we can train the whole body of the people, and shall 
be invincible. Napoleon said, “A nation in arms in its own 
defense is invincible.” That is true. I have yet to find an 
exception. The nations of the Balkans that have just fallen 
were conquered not by their enemy but by the new artillery, the 
new arms which they did not possess. It was this that brought 
their resistance to an end. They were not really in arms, for 
they had not provided the best. 

In the South African Republic the victors of many a battle 
went down before the lyddite shells that drove them out of the 
intrenchments. If they had provided the same arms, the nation 
in arms needed no defense and was invincible. 

But oh, the sadness of seeing a nation called to arms when 
there are no arms to put in their hands. Numbers do not help. 
What cares the wolf how many sheep there be in the flock if 
there be no dog or protectors armed to resist him. If we should 
come into war, which God forbid, the first question that would 
be put by every citizen to us would be to ask why we did not 
do our duty in providing arms and organization, including 
officers, and prescribing discipline for them, so that they should 
be able to defend themselves. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX -A. 
NITRATES. 


Powder and shot are wasted as never before. 


Washington at B 
ton rejoiced when able to eee 


a few tons of saltpeter. 

One of our admirals wishes 30,000,000 pounds of nitrate, say, about 
14,000 tons at, say, $50 a ton or only $700,000, and he sa t would 
‘be two years’ supply. Judging from modern warfare, it ut not be 


two weeks’ supply. 

Nitrates are to be got in quantities only from ‘Chile. We are 
urged to make them out of the 9 in the air. We ought to try, 
but it is all in the air at present. e do not know the cost, and we 
have not the machinery. e beds in Chile will some day be exhausted. 
It is still Larges ‘because the demand of Europe for agriculture and war 
has been cut off. 

Nitrates last forever if stored under cover, but we can not make a 

und of powder without them, and we have not a month's supply on 


and. 

Whether the appropriation is for fortifications, the Navy, or the 
Army, it would be a good investment to buy all we could get, for it 
will never be so cheap again and never so easily obtained. ere were 
times when every household saved its ammonia for gunpowder, not 
only du the Revolution but during the late war between the 
States. A hostile fleet or embargo might easily cut us off from Chile. 
Let us provide nitrates for war, mining, or peaceful eg m 

The most ardent advocate of peace can not object to this form of 


by our grea dent, to come and see him. ey came back to 
tell us to disband for they had learned in confidence that we had neither 
powder, shot, shell, nor the ability to make them; that we were short 
of and transports; and that we were waiting to buy them abroad. 

n modern war we should not have that opportunity, but should 
have to surrender for want of supplies. It makes war much more 
likely that this should be true; it will make for peace, that we shall 
be known to. have material for powder. (See Gen. Crozier hearing, 
Jan. 24, pp. 19, 20, and 21.) 

APPENDIX B. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS—IT IS BRAINS AND TOOLS THAT ARE CHEAP. 


Land warfare is not a question of sta armies, but of being able 
to i ghi officers and arms to a nation of tra’ 
a 


the cost of permanently enlisting a few thor 

cost $10,000,000 if we put 10,000 cadets into military academies which 
could be run in barracks or even in camps, and we should from the first 
have 10,000 selected men as an addition to our Army. We should grad- 
uate one-quarter of their number every year, and at the end of 20 years 
there would be 40,000 officers in the community ready to give an officer 
to every 125 men of 5,000,000 volunteers. 

Fifteen million dollars a year would give a lieutenant's pay, to 1,000 
educated men who would accept a single year’s commission in the Army 
to learn to be officers and return to civil life. 

Five million dollars a year would give 400 rounds of rifle cartridges 
to each of our 500,000 collegiates and high-school boys in order to 
practice marksmanship, and „000,000 more would give $500 in com- 

titive prizes for every 100 scholars and would encourage that emula- 
Klon in the military game that has made other games almost the chief 
end of the school and college boy. 

Fifteen million dollars a poar would provide rifes for a million men 
a year, so that at the end 20 years we should have the full provision 
for 10,000,000 men and a reserve of 10,000,000 more. 

One hundred million dollars a year will provide each year artillery 
ammunition and equipment for 500,000 men, so that at the end of 20 
years we should have full provision for 10, 000 men. 

Altogether, this is only $150,000,000, which would only pay for an 
addition to our Army of 150,000 men. The Constitution orders us to 
provide for the Nation. 

Officers, arms, and militar 
than any standing army, an 
be reduced. 


stores for the Nation are worth more 
when once provided, appropriations can 
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the military art. That art like all others calis for education and tools. 
It is brains and skill that are cheap. We do not want merely promo- 
tions and appointments. We want to get military education and 
military stores. 


I make a plain business proponon for doing our to our 
5 It can be varied in details, but should be main in 
principle. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
who has just spoken [Mr. PARKER of New Jersey] has been 
telling us about preparedness. We do not in our State agree 
with his idea of preparedness, but we must all agree that pre- 
paredness costs money. I understand that the gentlemen on 
the Ways and Means Committee are racking their brains to 
find new methods of raising revenue. I would like to suggest 
the advisability of placing a tax on the future sales of grain 
on boards of trade where the deliveries are not actually made. 
Samuel H. Greeley, for many years a member of the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, is authority for the statement that there 
are 300 times more grain sold each year than is grown on the 
farms, and it does not require much mathematics to see that a 
very small tax would raise a large amount of revenue. Even 
a fraction of 1 mill upon all the grain sold in that way would 
increase the revenue something like a half billion dollars, as- 
suming that the trade in “futures” would not be very much 
reduced. I imagine, however, those who are raising grain 
throughout the country would like to see the tax enough so 
that that kind of business would be greatly reduced. 

How can a man object to a tax upon property which he 
attempts to sell and which he does not own, and which he never 
expects to own? If a man assumes to own something, he ought 
not to object to paying a reasonable tax on it—say, 1 cent per 
bushel. 

Mr. Greeley says: 

Manipulation and selling out of futures is the most potent factor 
in the depreciation of wheat values, and actual wheat prices follow 
the course of the “futures” market. There are 300 times more 
a ll sold than actual wheat received in the grain-exchange 

Mr. Chairman, this “ short-selling” system has given birth to 
such expressions in the trade as “raiding the market,” “ hedg- 
ing,” “effective selling pressure,” bear onslaught,” “ drastic 
liquidation,” “selling drive,” “ pit speculators,” “ sharp breaks,” 
“wild fluctuations,” “stop-loss orders,” “cleaning out of weak 
holders,” and so forth, which fill the columns of the daily news- 


papers. 
Mr. Greeley also describes in a graphic way a scene in the pit, 
as follows: 


At 9.30 the gong in the tower si; Is the debauch. Hundreds of men 

pop rush, grab, tumble, and yell in the great whirlpool of the pit. 
ivery ear trained for the offer, every eye searching for the bid, they 
swoop down upon one another with the swiftness of the vulture and 
the talons of the eagle to devour the dollar, even as buzzards push and 
fight for the dead carcass on the plains. But in the midst of the in- 
toxication, this drunken frenzy of money-mad insanity, there stands the 
cool, ed veteran, the elevator monopoly. Seasoned with years of 
experience, fortified with the confidence of his State-protected fran- 
ehise, safe ded with the blood money of the farm and the mulcted 
millions of the weak-minded, he suddenly dives upon the maddened 
throng and as the lion scatters the smaller beasts he proceeds to devour 
the weaklings which the private wires, blackboards, and chamber 
25 pers have invited to his daily feast. 

e mad pit in action! Cities boast of its 3 though its very 
doors are strewn with the memories of shattered fortunes and the 
dying groans of suicides, embezzlers, and financial wrecks. 

Yes; this is the e which shapes the destinies of the farm, con- 
trols legislatures, subsidizes the press, molds public opinion, and forces 
children to follow the plow. Oh, ye mighty pit! ain are your vic- 
tories ; ous are your spoils! 

Mr. Greeley continues: 

A battle royal Is on involving the great principle as to whether c~ 
not the producers of this coun may be permitted to market thr 
crops themselves, without being 
ganized terminal monopoly operating within these 

The fight in the Northwest is being led chiefly 
the sales manager of the farmers’ terminal or 
Cooperative Exchange, in the city of St. Paul. ssociated with him in 
the active work are ex-Congressman James han, of Minneapolis; 
Benjamin Drake, of Minneapolis; M. D. Munn, of St. Paul; J. M. Ander- 
son; and the splendid farmer board of directors of the Equity ea G 
Paid hd Exchange, as well as hundreds of northwest-farmer stock- 

olders. 

Mr. Chairman, for the reasons stated and also on account of 
the uncertainty as to ocean transportation rates or the lack of 
publicity concerning such rates, it has been made possible for a 
band of get-rich-quick gamblers to gather in the heaviest toll 
ever filched from the tillers of the soil. 

The Minneapolis Journal, whose market columns have an ex- 
cellent reputation for accuracy, made the statement shortly be- 
fore the war that the spread of 12 cents per bushel between 
Minneapolis and Liverpool represented the exact cost of trans- 
portation and commissions between those points. On November 


robe Neng 
8 the Equity 
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27, 1915, the spread between Duluth and Liverpool was 71 cents 


per bushel, as follows: 


Liv ä .... — ä > 2 

Dulu z — 1.02 

— 

S ———T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— . . 84.77 

handling cost per bushel : ’ 

Lake rates — $0. 04 
7——— . 
. HE EE FLEE ER SEs ( 
TURE ROR oo co — — 34 A 
Ocean rates (twice the peace rate) CSS! 
Foreign ex SE SANA 01 
Emergencies — SESE, = 03 

20 

Profit of gambling and Shipping Trust 81 
Ocean rate 1 cha Panett aE — 30. 28 
Reasonable rate (double peace). 08 

Shipping Trust's hard-earned share of the profit 20 


Grain Trust's share of profit earned by much sweat (but not 
r Vat Ns Ed ee RE pe FEDER ms | 


The average price of wheat in second congressional district of 
North Dakota on Nov. 27, 1915, was- 
W SCOR N aA ee ae | a 


Farmers’*easy profit (only works 16 hours a day) 15 


While there was no undue modesty upon the part of either 
of these trusts, the grain gamblers got the biggest rake off, 31 
cents per bushel. I believe it is fair to say that it is the most 
colossal get-rich-quick scheme ever pulled off since the South 
Sea Bubble. 

Great Britain is the greatest importing nation for wheat, and 
as the world’s annual crop is seldom more than sufficient to 
cover the world’s annual consumption, the English market, 
where the surpluses from the different countries find their way, 
is naturally the first and basic factor in fixing the price. That 
is why every market page the world over gives the Liverpool 
quotations. 

The United States is an exporter of wheat. We have a sur- 
plus every year without exception, hence the importance of the 
Liverpool quotations. The usual method for getting at the true 
value of wheat is to subtract the elevator and transportation 
charges from the Liverpool quotations. Local demands influ- 
ence the market to some extent, but the basic factor is the 
Liverpool price. These factors in the main should determine 
the price, but they have only a small influence on the market 
as compared with the dealings in “futures” and gambling. 

Many people overlook the very important fact that the farmers 
must not only pay the transportation charges upon the surplus 
wheat which goes abroad but also pay it upon the wheat which 
remains in our own country, since their market is fixed for the 
most part by the Liverpool price, less transportation charges. 

There are three ways to get after the benevolent Grain Trust. 
First, by prosecuting them under the Sherman antitrust law; 
and, second, by prohibiting what is known as dealing in futures; 
and, third, by placing a tax on all sales of grain upon boards 
of trade for future delivery, where such deliveries are not in 
fact made; where deliveries are actually made there should 
be no tax. 

Congress has thus far refused to pass a law to prohibit 
gambling in grain. Perhaps now, when the statesmen are rack- 
ing their brains to find articles upon which to place a tax, 
such as gasoline, they may see the possibilities from the reve- 
nue standpoint as well as the justice of a tax on “futures.” 
It would be difficult to estimate the amount of revenue from 
such a tax. If the trading in “futures” were to keep up to 
the present level, billions of dollars could be collected that 


way. It is fair to presume, however, that the tax would greatly 


reduce the amount of such transactions. If it would result in 
abolishing such practices, it would be a great blessing to the 
farmers as well as the suckers who play the market. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We have some gentry known as tin-horn gamblers, who come 
to North Dakota during the period when the farm laborers get 
their pay. They do much better financially than the poor 
fellows who work hard during the hot summer and the cold days 
of the fall and early winter. Their prototype is found on the 
big grain exchanges and, as will be seen from the figures already, 
given, they have made during this crop-marketing season more 
than twice as much as the farmers on every bushel grown. 
The big gamblers differ from the tin horns in that they call 
their gambling joint boards of trade and themselves captains 
of industry. 

The greed of the grain men is thoroughly discussed by former 
Congressman J. E. Kelley, of Pierre, S. Dak., in a series of 
articles which have appeared in the public press, Mr. Kelley 
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has given many years of study to marketing problems. I ask 
permission to print these articles in the RECORD, 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? ji 


There was no objecti 
The articles are as follows: 


Tun MARKETING SIDE OF FARMING, 
THY TAKING OF MILLIONS PROVED. 


[By Hon, J. E. Kelley, Pierre, S. Dak., former Member of Congress.] 


Since the opening of the grain markets the present season this 
writer has written many articles aorin a le facts and res 
unanswerable that hundreds of millions of dollars was wantonly being 
taken from the farmers of this country by wheat raiders and specula- 
tors. We have been looking for some of the many of their mouth- 

leces to attempt some sort of excuse or explanation. Two have at- 
Empted it—the Cooperative Journal, of Chicago, and the Manager and 
Farmer, of Minneapolis. These two organs are among the most deadl 
enemies of farmers, for the reason that their bretensn of friendship is 
ever paraded, and the subtleness with which they work into the confi- 
dence of the farmers enables them to attempt chloroforming them with 
at least some measure of success. Mr. Myers even writes songs for the 
eee about breaking the combine, and tells them that he is their 

red man,” 


ADAMS SHARPER THAN MYERS. 


The Manager and Farmer editor, however, proves himself the more 
adept in this controversy. In his attempted reply to the accusation of 
wholesale robbery of the farmers by the raiders, Adams says: I will 
not dignify Mr. Kelley's statements by contradicting them.” Neither 
does he attempt a contradiction, but goes on to say that I have made 
certain deductions without entering into cost, points to those de- 
ductions as evidence of 2 Yet every clement of cost was given 
in every article written by me. In my article of September 10 wheat 
was given as $1.62, No. 1 northern, Duluth in Liverpool: 


Duluth, same date and grade_...~..-..--_..-_-~----_.--.-_.- 


Every known cost of handling deducted from remainder, which 
My ONL COMER ES CAC ee eae Sasso eta Spa EAE 


Thus the speculator took on that date on each bushel 


Or over 40 per cent of the price the farmer got. 

Cost of handling at that time was: Ocean rates from New York to 
888 26 cents per bushel; insurance, $1.65; Lake rates 1 cent; 
elevator, 1 cent; canal proportionate billing, 2 cents; total, 31.65 cents. 
Mr. Adams, is the above plain enough? Can you see the cost of marine 
insurance given here which you said I did not give, which you thought 
was very high? 

MR, MYERS GETS “IN BAD.” 

But Mr. Myers, editor of the Cooperative Journal, ventures farther 
than Mr. Adams, and accordingly gets in decidedly bad. 

I believe that among other meuthpieces of the n-gambling inter- 
ests I have a the Cooperative Journal of ving for its chief 
eee the chloroforming of the farmers while the skinning was 

oing on. 
. In his attempted reply he has given proof positive that such is the 


case. 
VMrxr. Myers comes out with a headline. Will Mr. Kelley Take the 
Money?” and under this pasang; publishes a diatribe sent to him by 

N. P. Manning, of Fairview, S. Dak., in which abuse and ignorance 
are equally mixed. 

It has been well said that assumed patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. With equal truth it may be said, abuse is the first refuge of 
an ignoramus. This fellow Manning does not know the difference be- 
tween a orars: grain 8 and a pound sterling—but “ where 

orance is b tis folly to be wise.” Yet Manning is the exact kind 
that Mr. Myers and his masters, the grain gamblers, will pat on the 
back. The darker the ignorance, the surer the hold of the combine. 


MR. MYERS’S ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE. 


Mr. Myers tries to deceive his farmer readers by telling them that 

“ thè exc ge base now A oh instead of $4.80." By this means he 
_ hopes to ease the minds of tht farmers while raiders are relieving them 
of about 40 per cent of the value of their produce. 

Every person of verges | ne knows that the buyer must stand the 
difference in exchange. was to overcome this disadvantage that a 
French and English commission came over and made a loan of $500,- 
000,000 recently. This money is here to pay for American produce. 
Hence, Mr. Myers, your little anesthetic has failed. The skinning game 
is going on at full blast, but some of the victims are likely to wake up 
if you don't get something more effective. 

MR MYERS'S OPINION. 


Mr. Myers’s next opiate is this: We do not believe that the price in 
Liverpool at any time was as high at $1.62. At least exporters tell us 
that no meh peco wae 8 7 3 rje they tell you eat 
you poor e guy? And you gladly e dope, you? and you 
are now trying to pass it along. Now, ag Hine P Shall ask in return, 
“Will you take the money?” 

MY PROPOSITION, 


This proposition is that I shall meet you, Mr. Myers, and the ex- 
rter who gave you that information on any platform as agreed upon 
In the States of Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, or Mon- 
tana, and if I do not prove to the satisfaction of such audience by sub- 
stantial documentary evidence that such exporter, if he gave you such 
evidence, Hed and falsified the records, then, in that case, I shall turn 
over to the poor of said State the sum of $200. If I do prove to the 
audience that your statement was untrue when you told your readers 
that grain was not as high as $1.62 the present year in Liverpool and 
that the figures given in my article appearing in the Sioux City Tribune 
of September 10 was and is substan ly correct, then and in that case 
ou and your sporting friend vill turn over to the poor of said State 
he sum of $200. 
A STILL MORE GLARING FALSEHOOD, 


Mr. Myers was 1 desperate as he continued to write. 
It is quite 8 that . Myers places a very low estimate on the 
intelligence of the farmers. It must be that he judges them all by 
his dear friend Manning, of Fairview, 


In this instance he tries to run some gambling deal in futures in as 
cash grain. Now, Mr. Myers, did you think you could get away with 
that little trick? I will agree to the above conditions covering this 
attempt to deceive your readers, also. The price of cash grain Sep- 
tember 29, Liverpool, was as follows: 

Liv 1, September 29, wheat, spot, Manitoba No. 1, 11s. 114.3 
No. 2 tis. 9d.; No. 3, 11s. 83d.; No. 1 northern, Duluth, 11s. 44d," 
which, translated to our money, means that 60 pounds of Duluth No. 1 
northern wheat was worth in Liverpool, September 29, 8 

Myers, Myers! “The way of the transgressor is hard.” 

Yet, after all of this juggling, taltiying, twisting, and turning to 
deceive the farmers and cover up those wholesale robberies by specu- 
lators and gamblers, he tells the th in one instance, 


SOME CREDIT DUE MR, MYERS, 


Mr. Myers ts reckless and risks one item of truth, and therein 
admits every charge made. He gives a table showing the cost of trans- 
porting a bushel of wheat from Duluth to Liverpool and the price 
of wheat in Dwuth and Liverpool on the 27th day of September, 1915. 
While some small errors are contained in those tables they are near 
enough for 8 purposes. 

Here are . Myers’s figures: For example, on tember 27 No. 1 
northern at Live l is quoted about $1.70. Duluth No. 1 northern on 
the same date is $0.95, hat shows a shipping difference of about 75 
bag 17 9 7 os two pane 1 F 

è table of expense given by Mr. Myers shows an expenditure of 
41,65 cents per bushel between Duluth and Liverpool, while 75 cen 
he tells you, is the spread, so that the toll on each bushel is 33.35 
cents. These figures sustain absolutely the figures given by me in the 
article of September 10, counting the advance in lake and ocean rates, 

It matters notning that Mr. Myers vainly tries to justify those fig- 
ures. ‘They are there, and they disclose in their enormity the most 
gigantic system of wholesale robbery ever enacted on this continent. 

ot only do those powerful freebooters rob the farmers of the North- 
west, but everyone whose success in a business sense depends upon the 
success of the farmers and includes practically the entire populace of 
the Northwest. 

On oats they are taking very much more than on wheat, Along 
about September 10 the farmers in this State were getting an average 
of 25 cents per bushel; on the basis of Liverpool prices the raiders 
were taking from 23 to 24 cents per bushel over every known cost of 
transportation. Neither are they taking any risk in transporting this 

ain. The Government furnishes the insurance at 1 per cent to bel- 

gerent countries down to one-fourth of 1 per cent to nonbelligerents. 
They take no risk. 

r. Myers, in conclusion, may I ask you what “combine” are you 
now engaged in breaking, according to your song? The local elevator 
combination, before the advent of the farmers’ elevator, in their palm- 
iest day never took more than trom 3 to 7 cents per bushel of toll. It 
was too much and justified the farmers in building their own local ele- 
vators and operating them. But what are those savings or losses to 
the wholesale steals of to-day, that run from 35 per cent, as Mr. Myers's 
table and figures show, to above 90 per cent of the value of oats, as my 
article of ptember 10 shows? 

They are always in combination and collusion, and competition “is 
never allowed to enter into the big deals. In my last article I pointed 
out that corn would soon go down, as the farmers soon would | begin 
marketing. A few days ago it drop about 6 cents at a clip. Corn 
has now drop more than 22 cents per bushel since the high point. 
Watch it go still further down as the mighty manipulators go after it 
and the farmers damp it on the market—those who have it. But as it 
goes down here it goes up in Liverpool. 

Watch how the twin saviors of the farmers, Myers and Adams, will 
work the chloroform racket as to the corn then as they work it on.to 
wheat and oats now. When this writer pointed out at Mason City last 
February that 12 to 15 cents per bushel was then being taken on corn 
on the basis of Liverpool prices, fae solicitors told the farmers (and 
run the dope on a professor from Ames) that it cost 15 cents per bushel 
to kiln-dry all corn exported. What are the facts? None kiln-dried 
but in warm weather from New Orleans ports costs one-half cent per 
bushel to dry it when they do. 

Still, that was a more decent lie than most of the stuff put out by 
those farmer saviors, 

Their next lie is still more useless. though it may catch a few. It is 
the English jobber now, they say, that makes all of the mischief. It 
would seem that even the densest in the country would know that if 
there were such a thing as an English jobber (which there is not except 
in Myers’s brain), he would hardly time his market manipulations so 
Poe — Pog — the passing of the grain from the possession of the farmers 
into the hands of the raiders, hold it to the cost of production while the 
farmers have it, make it soar to the skies when the speculators gather 
it in. But they will never escape exposure of those ou ough 
they are putting on the “ silencers ” on some papers with the use of the 
“Jong green.” Thank God there is still plenty of unpurchasable papers 
in t country and still enough of unpurchasable manhood to stand 
for the right and against the wrong, though such wrongs are backed up 
by_countless millions. 

I do not advise farmers as to holding their grain. I do advise them 
against fi g the markets at any time and thereby playing into the 
hands of the raiders, I do not make war against honest commission 
merchants who handle consigned grain. They are not to blame, and I 
believe many of them are rendering a fair service for the charge the 
make. It is the great millionaire speculators who control the elevator 
capacity of the country. They also control all boards of trade. 

armers must have money in the fall to pay their bills, hence they 
must sell, They should be able to store grain somewhere and draw 
money against warehouse receipts. Any plan will suit this writer that 
will stop the flooding of the markets, 2 reducing the price of farm 

roducts below the cost of production. eat, oats, and barley have 

n right on the border line of production cost the entire fall, not- 
withstanding the high price in Europe, because of the enormous toll the 
market raiders are taking together with the Shipping Trust. 


Tur GRAIN GAMBLERS AND THE FARMERS. 
{By Hon. J. E. Kelley, former Member of Congress.] 
EDITOR PIERRE Free Press: In its issue of September 13 the fol- 


lowing appeared in the Sioux Falls Se a 

“ With 80,000,000 bushels of corn, 56,000,000 bushels of wheat, 60,- 
,000 bushels of oats, 23,000,000 bushels of barley, * * South 
Dakota 8 this year to be in line for some pretty fat times.“ 
f 8 8 


peere volumes for the energy and industry of the 
ota; also, for the fertility of her soil and the 


Sure enou; 


farmers of South Da 
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favor of her climate. But let us stop and consider for a few minutes 
as to who gets the fat produced SA South Dakota's industry. With the 


Euro war on, without a rift the dark clouds, without a dent in 
the rdanelles that would indicate the coming of a bushel of 
from the Russian fields, with every condition existing that ever did 
exist, past or present, to hold prices up to a level that would ga the 
farmers of this State a fair reward for their industry, prices of whea 
oats, and barley have sunk to a level that scarcely covers the cost o 
roduction; and, the fat time that South Dakota has honestly and 
Fairly won shall not be hers; but instead it will swell the proud purses 
of the Armours, the Pattens, the Ryans, the Leiters, the Van Deu: 
who with their compatriots constitute the mighty combine that contro 
the grain markets of the United States. 
Ten million bushels of oats are being anes each week from this 
coun to Europe, mostly ta 1 and 8.000.000 bushels of wheat 
are being shipped abroad, mostly to Liverpool. The great speculators 
and.market raiders, who make prices what they will, are buying oats 
from the farmers in this State at this time at about an average of 25 
cents a bushel, and wheat running on average over the State m 76 
to 80 cents a bushel, barely covering the cost of production where the 
yield is good, when the high cost of living is considered in connection 
with the high price of labor. What is this grain worth in te 
where most of it goes? Here are the 8; read them and stud 
them. They wil! a revelation to those who believed that Sou 
Dakota's farmers were reveling in the fat of the land when they raised 
big crops: 
American wheat, No. 1 northern, Duluth, in Liverpool 11s, 3d. 
— —— 
This reduced to our money means that 100 pounds is worth. $2. 70 
No. 1 northern, Duluth, Sept. 10, same date, per 100 pounds-— 1. 56 
Spread between Duluth and Liverpool_______.__._..__. 114 
Every known cost of handling, including 2 cents commission . 52 


Clear gouge over all cost of handling and commission, 
hundredweight „ 


. . 62 
Or 37 cents a bushel, or 46 per cent of the selling price the farmer 
ge a 

Oats, American, Liverpool, Sept. 10, 45 pounds 48. 5d. 
Reduced to our money, this makes 75 cents per bushel of 32 

Poona; or for 100 1 Dee... K i 

Oats, Duluth, Sept. 10, 34 cents a bushel, or for 100 pounds — 1. 06 

Spread between Duluth and LI . 

Every legitimate cost of handling, with 2 cents commission 52 
Clear gouge over all costs and commission, per 100 

c ..... ͤ ———— 77 


Thus for each bushel of oats the South Dakota farmer gets 26 cents 
and the market raiders 24 cents, or 92 per cent of the price the farmer 
gets over all costs and commissions. 
gee 40,000,000 bushels of wheat on this basis, the loss 

will be to the farmers of the State $14, 400, 000 


On oats__-_____-______--___.-.__ 8 
On barley (the drop has been 25 cents) 5, 750, 000 
Or a total of 40, 150, 000 


Every dollar of this money should be of right in the pockets of the 
farmers of this State. It would enable them to pay their bills, build 
new homes, educate their children, buy more automobiles and pianos, 
improve their farms with better buildings, and enable them to enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life of which they are now denied. 4 

The remedy for this condition must b; about the erection of great 
terminal elevato: where rt of the n 8 onto the market 
at this time may sto and cash drawn aga elevator receipts. 
This would prevent market flooding and bring about steady prices. 
It would likewise prevent the . of prices and cinching of con- 
sumers when the bulk of the grain gets in the hands of speculators. 

e dian Government can build elevators for its farmers— 
though it has not gone far enough yet—surely this Government can. 
If this Government can build warehouses for the makers of whisky, 
it can do it for the grain raisers, and thereby help nearly all of the 


people. 
“OATS TOO HIGH.” 


Note the reply_of the American Cooperative Journal, in its issue 
of September, to Mr. Beckwith, the manager of a farmers’ elevator at 
Gowrie, Iowa, who complains of 20 cents drop in oats just as the 
farmers be; marketing. The Journal tells the complaining manager 
that there is no combine, but that oats were too high, because shorts 
had to cover, and that a slump was inevitable. 
is now more powerful, more absolute in its 
sway, more unmindful of the ts of both consumer and producer 


the pace of barley 25 cents per bushel. 
Sout 
ago was above 80 cents per 

orthwest begins 3 
price that prevails now. 


STORE WHISKY; WHY NOT WHEAT? 


The United States Government for nearly half a century furnished 
warehouses to accommodate all of the whisky produced in the coun- 
try. Why not furnish warehouses for a very small ee of the grain 
produced? It is believed such would largely rem the evils com- 

lained of. in phantom grain should also rohibited by 
aw. The practice is much more pernicious in its results than was 
the operation of the Louisiana Lora: 

In closing, it may be said that the beating down of the markets 
when farmers are marketing heavily is not 5 chargeable 
to the ordinary commission merchant, who simply handles 
grain. Rather it is the great millionaire manipulators and speculators 
who constitute the Elevator Trust and act in combination and collu- 
sion. The octopus controls all boards of trade and chambers of com- 
merce, however. 

Every market in the United States is in the of those manipu- 
lators, whose organization is perfect, whose combine is complete in 
its monopoly. ey control many of the great newspapers of the 


the great 
and then compare the price with even the 


country, and their sway is absolute over all trade journals, whose 
part in the transaction usually is to e. their cash from the market 
manipulators through advertising, get their readers among the farmers, 
whom they strive to chloroform while the skinning process is 


WHEAT axD ITS PRICE. 
[By Hon. J. E. Kelley, former Member of Congress.] 


going on. 


Much is being written these days to prove that the world markets 
are flooded as a result of a tremendous yield of wheat from 
nearly a uarters of the globe. Most of this is written in an effort 


to justify the low price that is and has been paid for wheat in this 
couai since the first arrival of winter wheat on the American 
mar 

In my article of September 10 it was shown that the great specu- 
lators who control penes in this country were ther taking a toll from 
the American wheat producer of 24 cents a bushel on oats and 37 cents 
a bushel on wheat, over and above all costs and commissions on the 
amount shipped to foreign countries. 

The following figures, compiled from the market rts of the 
Sioux City Tribune of September 29, 1915, show what toll the market 
or were taking from producers on the amount exported on that 

e: 

À “ LIVERPOOL GRAIN.” 
Wheat, No. 2 hard, winter, American____per 100 pounds__ ilis. 101d. 


Reduced to our money this means d $2. 85 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. 29, No. 2 hard, winter, $1.04 per 
C — — — per 100 pounds 1. 73 
Spread between Chicago and Liverpool do 1. 12 
Cost of Randling ; Ocean rate, 43 cents hundred; insur- 
ance, 2 cents; water rate to New York, 8 cents; ex- 
rter’s commission, 3 cents; elevator charge, 1 cent; 
r ä hundred weight 56 
Speculator's toll, per hundred pounds . 56 


Or a shade over 33 cents per bushel. 

The above figures prove a condition of affairs entirely beyond all 
3 nor is it because of a flood of grain either in this country 
or in Europe. 

The best authorities now estimate a shortage in this country, as 
compared with 3 in wheat that by any possibility can be made 
into fiour, of 85,000,000 bushels; as the estimated amount of winter 
wheat now unfit for milling purposes is 160,000,000 bushels. France 
ip short above 85,000,000 bushels also, and Russia is no nearer Buro- 
pean markets than ever. 5 

Nor is any such thing as overproduction of wheat reflected in either 

the demand or the price in Europe. : 
Broomhall reports as follows: “Liverpool market displayed a de- 
cidedly firm undertone. Foreign arrivais were reported as inadequate; 
nervousness was much in evidence. European crop accounts were dis- 
appointing and stocks are not accumulating. Prices are high in Hol- 
land and importations will soon commence. Roumania was rted 
as notifying producers they must not send further consignments out of 
the country; this is to avoid future scarcity. Port stocks in the United 
Kingdom, as officially compiled up to tember 10, for wheat and 
flour show 16,100,000 bushels, as against 17,600,000 bushels last month 
and 24,000,000 last year.” 


Thus it is apparent that there is no glutting in markets, 
but, on the contrary, prices are higher there, demand „ and bidding 
and competition keen. Neither are American markets flooded, but the 


greedy speculators who fix prices here, regardless of supply an 
or anything else, save their desire for ill-gotten gain, were 9 1 for 
a monster scoop this fall and they are not to be beaten out of it. The 
toll on oats is nearly the same as indicated in my letter of Septem- 
ber 10—from 20 to 24 cents per bushel above all costs and commissions 
on the amount shipped to Liverpool. Exports to fore countries con- 
tinue about the same as earlier in the month. Since July 1 this country 

rted of wheat 65,600,000 bushels. On this amount there has been 
taken from the American farmers, based on the Liverpool price of wheat, 
$22,100,000, after paying all costs of handling and reasonable com- 


ons. 
South Dakota’s portion of this money should be kept in this State. 
ess would feel in this State could our 
rs. 


demand 


Imagine the thrill that busin 
farmers have the money that is rightfully thei: 

More automobiles wona pe out; more farmers would come to town 
to buy what would be needed, and merchants would need additional 
ack, to wait on the rush of customers instead of additional collection 
agencies, 

Farmers should organize to protect themselves against the organized 
market raiders. Elect only men to Congress who favor the building 
pe Bee a i elevators and men to the legislature who favor State 

elevators. 
the interest of all classes in this State, the above-proven robberies 
must be stopped. 


Tue SHIPPING BLI AND THE FARMERS. 


[By former Congressman John E. Kelley, Pierre, 8. D., chairman of 
Farmers Northwest Legislative Committee.] 


We have heard but little lately about the defeat of the shipping bill 
that the President tried so hard to get pd gy batman ye during the 
closing days of the on. Its defeat, ver, was a serious 
blow to the iarmers of this country, nor was there one substantial 
reason why it should be defeated, other than the Shipping Trust so 
ordered. mator La Follette, as well as the President, should be 

ven credit for the splendid efforts he made to secure the of 
his bill, the defeat of which cost the agricultural interests of the 
country a sum not less than $100,000,000. 

Ocean rates on grain previous to the war averaged about 3 cents 
per bushel. The average rate since the begin of the war would 
run about 30 cents per bushel, running as high as 37 cents, and at 

resent—the last investigation made by this writer—24 cents to 
British ports per bushel. But who are the men most responsible for 
the defeat of tha shipping bill during the late Congress? There are 
two of them— prominent at the present time in the councils of 
the Nation—Senator CLARKB of Arkan president pro tem of the 
Senate, and ALBERT B. CUMMINS, senisr tor from: the great agri- 
cultural State of Iowa and now a candidate for the Presidency. 

Let the southern cotton grower remember Senator CLARKE while they 
are paying their hard-earned dollars into the coffers of the Shipping 
Trust; let the northern grain grower remember Senator CUMMINS as 
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chief among the men who defeated the administration abipping Bill, 

and thereby handed them a lemon that cost them over $100,000, N 

When farmers show politicians that they are wide awake to their 
interests, the same as other business men do, such acts as CUMMINS 
and CLARKE performed in this instance will not happen, and not before 
will they cease. 

bout 400,000,000 bushels of grain has been exported since the defeat 
of the ship ing bill, so that 25 cents per bushel would easily make the 
hundred million dollars; and all students know that the price of the 
amount consumed at home was affected by the exorbitant ocean rates 
as well as the amount sent abroad. 

Grain prices throughout the world have been the highest known for 
40 years. Yet, owing to the Shipping Trust and the American Ter- 
minal Elevator Trust, the American farmers have been selling, in many 
instances. below the cost of production. Oats sold throughout the 
Northwest for more than 100 days after the opening of the markets 
this year for 25 to 26 cents per bushel, and in many instances even less. 
All of this time, with the 8 of just a few days, American oats 
sold in Liverpool 744 to 75 cents for 32 pounds. New clipped, American 
Liverpool, 45 pounds, 4s. 43d. to 4s. Sd, Thus, while American oats 
sold in Liverpool fer 75 cents per bushel and the American farmers 
were getting at the same time but an average of 25 cents, who got 
the remaining 50 cents per bushel? Here are the figures: The market 
raiders got 23 cents pee bushel of it and the Shipping Trust took 16 
cents per bushel in addition often to the regular rates before the war. 
The other 11 cents per bushel were absorbed in local elevator rates, 
lake rates, and insurance, overseas and locally. The Government fur- 

. nishes the insurance, which has averaged 1 cent to British ports down 
to one-half and one-fourth to nonbelligerent countries. So that in- 
surance is low and within reach of all. 

, Accordingly, while the consumer in England paid an average of 75 
cents per bushel for American oats, the American farmers got an aver- 
age for the first 100 days following the o ing of the market this fali 
of 25 cents per bushel, or but one-third of the real value of their crops. 

Of the 50 cents per bushel taken from the farmers, from 11 to 13 
cents only could by any possibility be fairly charged, even during war 
times, to legitimate expenses and legitimate profits. The remaining 
37 cents per bushel represents clear 2 divided up between the 
paar grain speculators and the foreign shipping trust above in- 

cated. 

A short time before the war the Minneapolis Journal made a com- 
ment upon the fact that the spread between the price of wheat in 
Live’ l and Minneapolis was the exact cost of transportation and 
8 and was given at 12. cents per bushel lake freight from 

uth. 


WHEAT, OATS, AND BARLEY ADVANCE. 


On the 27th day of November the spread between Duluth and Liver- 
ool was 71 cents per bushel. being worth in Liverpool $1.73, or 12s. 
n Duluth (same grade), $1.02; spread, 71 cents; fair cost of handling, 

17 cents; which leaves 54 cents. 

A fair price for handling wheat between Duluth and Live won 

that date, allowing big advances on account of the war. would be: 


Lake rates 
T 
Commission 
Insurance, local and overseas 
C V—A—T—T— — — —„— 
Ocean rates (double peace rate) 


Yet we find that 54 cents in addition to this sum was taken and 
was divided between the terminal market raiders and the foreign 
shipping ‘trust as follows: The rate charged by the Shipping Trust 
that day from New York to British ports was 14d. per bushel, 28 
cents. Here was 20 cents clear plunder taken from farmers. But 
the American terminal market raiders distanced the foreign ship 
owners when it came to plunder to the extent of 69 per cent, for the 
raiders toog on that day, over and above every known cost of han- 
dling. fixing the calculation on the price of wheat that day between 
Duluth and Liverpool, 34 cents per bushel. The price the farmers 
got the 27th of November in Aberdeen, S. Dak., for No. 1 wheat was 
85 cents; accordingly the terminal market raiders took, as a clear 
toll over all costs of handling, 40 per cent of the price the South 
Dakota farmer got: and the raiders and the Shipping Trust together 
took, as a clear toll over all ae oh meng costs of handling, 63 per cent 
of the selling price the South kota farmer received, an unjustifiable 
loss of 54 cents per bushel. 

But wheat and oats are getting well out of the hands of farmers 
now, and into the hands of the market raiders. Accordingly, watch 
them soar. Yet, the increase in price between November 27 and De- 
cember 18 in Live 1 was but cents per bushel. The advance in 
price in Duluth, Chicago, or Minneapolis has been 26 cents per bushel. 


AFTER THE CORN GROWER AND THE CONSUMER NOW. 
Now. since wheat, oats, and barley have largely N into the 


hands of speculators, they have advanced in price rapidly, but the corn 
grower—he is now marketing heavily—they are after him. 


Corn, American mixed, new, Liverpool, Dec, 28-.--.---------- 9s. Sd. 
E 


Reduced to American money this means 56 pounds is worth 
Chicago, No. 6 mixed, new, Dec. 28 


Spread between 2 and Live 1 
Ocean rate, 22 cents; rallroad rate to Philadelphia or Baltimore, 
7 cents; insurance, 1 cent; elevator at coast, 1 cent; total cost 
Of handling. ee ¶ : : ne 


Toll taken by speculator over all costs of handling 34 
Add to this the excessive ocean rates charged by the Shipping 
Trust, which is 16 cents, and we have a total o 0 
If this isn’t robbery, what is it? When farmers become sufficiently 
intelligent to organize, and place tried and true men at the head of 
their organizations—not mere poppers of market raiders and gamblers— 
they will put a stop to such robberies, but not till then. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Minne- 
sota used all of his time? 
Mr. STEENERSON. I have. 


Mr, MOON. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr, Frxrer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 57 minutes. 5 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the bill under consideration 
there are carried appropriations for the support of the Post 
Office Department for the ensuing fiscal year to the amount of 
$320,509,879. In the discussion that has gone on here for 16 
hours I haye heard no criticism that amounted to anything in 
particular with respect to the amount appropriated for any 
particular item in the bill. I take this as evidence strong and 
indisputable that the House is satisfied that the work of the 
Post Office Committee has been well done. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion on other subjects, the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, which is all very well, but now that 
we have a great bill here, which is made up after weeks and 
months of labor and effort, we find no criticism of the items of 
appropriations carried in the bill. The committee was careful, 
it exerted itself to bring into the House a bill that would com- 
mand the confidence of the House. We believe that we have 
done that. There are items in the bill, in the way of rroposed 
new legislation, that doubtless will provoke discussion when 
they are reached, but I believe there are only two of those that 
are calculated to provoke serious discussion—one the bonding 
proposition of postal employees, and the other the proposed 
change in the railway mail pay basis. I shall not discuss those 
matters until they are reached for consideration, but I want to 
say that not only have we a great Postal Service, but the people 
of this country demand it. 7 

In the 17 years that I have been here I have seen the appro- 
priations grow from $100,000,000 to the present sum of $820,- 
000,000. It costs a great deal of money to give to the people 
of the United States the best postal service in the world, and 
they have that service. No country in the world has ever had 
as good service as the people of the United States have to-day. 
This is true, and the man who doubts it and who thinks there 
is room for retrenchment or reform can go among the people 
and find out, and he will find himself vastly mistaken. I be- 
lieve the item in the bill that has carried the most criticism is 
that in reference to the Rural Delivery Service. This is a great 
service. I have seen it grow from the very small appropriation 
of $150,000 to the present sum of $53,000,000. 

There has been criticism of the department because a new 
departure has been made in some respects, which I think is 
only by way of experiment. What the intention of the officials 
of the department is in full I do not know, but I am satisfied 
of this, that two systems of conducting the Rural Delivery 
Service will not operate successfully in this country—the uuto- 
mobile contract service and the horse-drawn vehicle service by 
postal employees. One or the other must prevail. It may be true 
that in some cases an automobile service is proper and that it» 
will give effective service, but when you consider that the sea- 
sons vary, the conditions of the roads change in the yarious 
months of the year—winter, summer, spring, and fall—one is 
bound to conclude that automobile service, except on hard 
roads, can not succeed the year round. That has been my view 
all of the time—where there are good roads, macadam roads, 
sand and clay roads, kept up from the ist of January to the 
Ist of next January, then the automobile service can be made 
successful, but even then there would be drawbacks. 

We know that it is almost impossible to run an automobile 
continuously without a breakdown. In fact, I do not think it 
possible to run one very long without some mishap occurring. 
We know that with the horse-drawn vehicle on a standard route 
you will have service that is practically the same the year 
around—in winter a little slower, in summer a little more 
expeditious, but generally speaking the same—and I submit 
that this country can not have two systems of Rural Delivery 
Service delivery. I stand for the horse-drawn vehicle. I have 
said so repeatedly. I have helped in the past during my service 
here to build up the service, to make it the very best, to aid it, 
to improve it; and I have stated on this floor that the man 
who lays a heavy hand on the service and renders it inefficient 
will suffer. I made that statement before, and I repeat it now. 
I want to state that I think a great deal of the criticism made 
here is unjust. I believe that when the final analysis is made 
it will be seen that some of these criticisms are unfounded. I 
am satisfied in my own mind from assurances that I have that 
no extraordinary or unusual departure from the horse-drawn 
vehicle service will be made unless that service is satisfactory 
to the people and to the Congressman of the district. I think 
that is as it should be. The people who have had rural service 
at their doors for years and years do not think they should be 
deprived of it. It becomes, in their opinion, a vested right. Of 
course in law it is not, but in practice they so consider it, and 
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vou can not convince one that such is not the case. I believe 
that in the future there will be no just cause for coinplaint 
along this line of substituting automobile service for horse- 
drawa- service. ; I have some assurances that satisfy me that 
action will be taken, action looking to remedy what is now con- 
sidered by many to be an injustice to the patrons of many routes 
in the United States. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the gentleman any authority for saying 
that the routes that have been rearranged and reestablished will 
be changed back to a satisfactory service to the people? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think if the gentleman will read the letter 
that the chairman of the committee read into the Recorp the 
other day he will find that that letter carries that inference; 
and I will say this, that I have it that wherever the service has 
been rearranged to the detriment of the service inspectors will 
be sent there and the service made as complete as possible. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that is to be done in all places where 
objections have been made? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I can not answer for that, but I will 
say to the gentleman that is my understanding. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. When an inspector is sent there, as the gen- 
tleman suggests, and makes a report not in accord with what 
the Congressman who takes an interest in the subject knows to 
be the facts, which one is going to prevail with the department? 

Mr. FINLEY. I can only say this, that in my case the Con- 
gressman, inconspicuous as he is, has always prevailed. That 
is all the answer I can make. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I ask one more question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the gentleman been consulted with ref- 
erence to all the changes which have been made in the gentle- 
man’s district? 

Mr. FINLEY. I have not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Have the people on the routes been consulted 
with reference to the change? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say this to the gentleman, that in my 
early days here, when the rural service was being estab- 
lished, I gave the establishment of routes my personal atten- 
tion, and I saw to it, as far as a man could see—so far, at least, 
as I could—that they were laid out properly and that they 
served as many people as possible, so that the very best service 
to the community should be given, and there have been no 
changes I know of in my congressional district. But I want 
to say this, that I did not leave this matter solely to the in- 
spectors themselves, but I gave it my personal attention, as far 
as I could, with a view of having the service established where 
it should be established. Perhaps I have succeeded, perhaps I 
have not. 

Mr. DOWELL. 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Can the gentleman suggest any method of 
securing this good service he has suggested, where he is not 
consulted, and where the people who receive mail on the routes 
are not consulted, and where the change is made without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the people who receive their mail? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think in future that complaint will not be 
made. I think that in future the people will be consulted and 
the Congressmen will be. That is my belief. Now, as I stated, 
I looked after the matter in its inception in the establishment 
of the service, and I attribute to that more than anything else 
the fact that I have had no trouble with the routes in my con- 
gressional district. That district has not the greatest number 
of routes of any, even in the South—not nearly so—but I did 
not ask for service where it does not come up to the standard. 

Now, with respect to the Rural Delivery Service my belief is 
this: That a common standard should be fixed, it should be settled, 
and when a community comes up to that standard they should 
be given the service, and whenever you do not do that, then 
you get into trouble; and wherever you place one route on top 
of another or give more routes to one community than the people 
of that community need for efficient service, then trouble follows. 
So I believe in a standard route, I believe that when this course 
is followed out there will be practically no trouble. Now, 
there have been criticisms; many of them are well founded, and 
J want to say here now that I usually talk plainly. I under- 
stand there are some gentlemen down here called post-office 
inspectors in the department who have been busily engaged with 
a pencil and paper and rural-route maps spread out before them 
rearranging routes in various portions of the country. I abso- 
lutely condemn that practice, absolutely. [Applause.] 


LUI—173 


May I ask the gentleman one more question? 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
another question? 

Mr. FINLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is it not true, as the gentleman is informed, 
that this has been done, and that the routes have been changed 
and reestablished by these so-called. inspectors figuring these 
routes from their office here in Washington? 

Mr. FINLEY. I have such information; and I am sure that 
there is at least one man down there engaged in this work whom 
I would not want in my congressional district at all, or, rather, 
I have been informed he was engaged in that work. And I want 
to say, gentlemen, the inspectors I know of who are engaged in 
that work, some two or three, are all Republicans, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. Are there any 50-mile motor routes established 
in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. FINLEY. No. 

Mr. CRISP. Have any been placed in operation in South 
Carolina? 

Mr. FINLEY. I am not prepared to speak as to that, but 
I know of none. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman has been more fortunate than 
I have; I have 21 of them now in operation. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say this, that the roads in my con- 
gressional district are of such a character and the topography 
of the country is such that it is impossible to operate motor 
service for a majority of the months in the year. Now, that 
being true, there is no place for a motor service in the con- 
gressional district I represent, and I take it that is largely 
true of South Carolina. 

Mr. CRISP. We think in Georgia that is true. We have no 
graded roads, but nevertheless and notwithstanding our opin- 
ion they have been established. 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, I am sure the motor service would not 
operate in the fifth district on many routes, It could not be 
made successful. Now, some criticism was made here, rather 
well founded, I admit that, but I do not believe that in the 
future there will be ground for this criticism. I have infor- 
mation that in the future no set of post-office inspectors located 
down here in the department shall take a pen and paper and a 
rural-route map and relocate routes. Such is my information, 
and such is my belief, that before a change is made a post- 
office inspector shall go on the ground and investigate and in- 
spect and make his report, and that is as it should be. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are other matters in the bill that 
I would like to take up if time and the condition of my thront 
permitted, but I shall not. I take it that whatever real debate 
comes on this bill will come under the five-minute rule, and it 
will come when the new legislation is reached. The new legis- 
lation, in my opinion, is unobjectionable, except as to two 
items, which are objected to by some people, the bonding propo- 
sition and the mail pay. The other items are largely in aid of 
good administration, and should be enacted into law without 
question, and I believe there will be no opposition. 

I believe that the bonding proposition is good in the main. 
I am not so well prepared to give an opinion on that as I am 
on the railway mail pay. I shall make no set speech on that at 
this time, because twice before I have debated this question. 
We passed a separate bill similar to the onc we have tacked on 
here, and some people call it a rider. I remember when the 
first one was passed. It went to the Senate. Well, the bill did 
not come back here. Congress died and the bill died with it. 
In the last Congress we placed it on the appropriation bill, de- 
termined that it should be considered as far as we could have 
it determined. It went to the Senate. It was a short session 
of Congress, and Congress was tied up with the shipbuilding 
bill and the Indian appropriation bill. And while this Post 
Office bill got out of conference, the conference report was never 
considered in the Senate and the Post Office bill died. And, as 
I take it, the question is better known to you—the Members of 
the House are better acquainted with its provisions—and I 
want to say it will do no harm to the railroads; but I will say 
this: It involves the life of the parcel post, and the man who 
has studied this question is bound to come to the same conclu- 
sion and make that same statement. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this is all I care to say, I believe, just 
now, and I yield back to the chairman the time I have not used. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina 
yields back 1 minute. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


For rent of suitable buildings for the use — the Post Office Depart- 
ment, including the mail. 3 shop, lock-repair shop, and the 


Division of a ment $82, 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 


Mr. STEENERSON. 
order on that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I reserve the point of order. I desire 
the chairman to explain the first paragraph. I believe it is 
legislation. 

Mr. MOON. There is nothing in that except that we substitute 
for the words “ Division of Supplies” the words “Division of 
Equipment.” 

Mr. STEENERSON, I think the House ought to nndaratend. 
I just reserved a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. The department thought that was a better word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The matter was taken up at the hearings, 
was it not? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes. I hope the gentleman does not want 
me to go through and explain all the hearings, 

Mr. STEENERSON, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, - The gentleman from Minnesota withdraws 
the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of post-office Inspectors: For salaries of 15 inspectors in 
charge of divisions, at $3,000 each; 30 inspecto at $2,400 each; 20 
inspectors, at $2,250 each; 32 inspectors, at $2,1 each (an increase 
of 2 submitted lieu of 2 assistant su ntendents, 
Service, at $2, 350 each, to be transferred 
Assistant); 20 inspectors, at $2,000 each; 30 inspecto: 
each; 90 8 at 81.800 ETE -60 inspectors, at $1,7 
inspectors, at $1,600 each; and 65 ‘inspectors, at $1,500 each; in all, 

783. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I move. to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, while this Post Office bill is being discussed I want to call 
the attention of the Members of this House to the rural mail 
service in Massachusetts. 

The Post Office Department, and especially that branch which 
is under the direction of Mr. Blakslee, is giving the country the 
worst administration in its history. [Applause.] 

The department has come into my district and without thor- 
oughly investigating conditions has so demoralized the rural 
mail service that it has caused inconvenience to hundreds of 
patrons. 

The rural routes of this country should not be impaired, 
neither should the service be crippled. 

The department says that it is making these changes to save 
money. There are hundreds of ways where the department can 
better save money than at the expense of the farmer. 

Included in my district is a rich agricultural section. 

The rural routes were originally established after a personal 
examination by an inspector. The people were consulted, the 
conditions studied, and their wishes were considered. 

As the result of the high grade of efficiency attained by the 
Rural Mail Service in the past, the alert and businesslike 
farmer, encouraged by the Government, took advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the Parcel Post System. He would 
ship his eggs, butter, chickens, fruit, and vegetables direct to 
the consumer. It was very easy to receive his mail in the 
morning, get his wares together, and send them out in the same 
evening. 

But what has happened? ‘This industry has been practically 
wiped out, Through a thoroughly impractical retrenchment 
plan many routes in my district have been consolidated with 
those of adjoining towns, causing untold inconveniences to 
hundreds of patrons, besides placing additional as well as unjust 
burdens upon the rural mail carriers. 

A great many people of my district have been compelled to 
go without any mail service as the result of these changes. 
Many more have to walk from a mile to a mile and a half and 
then wait for their carrier in order to get their mail. 

Town officers who receive the official mail of a town are 
compelled to either change their post-office address to another 
town or else walk down to the post office for their mail. 

In one section of my district, in Medfield, the prominent 
business men and farmers of the town got together and hired 
the former letter carrier to go to the post office and get their 


mail. They do this rather than to wait hours for the regular 
mail delivery. 

In Waltham, Mass., several hundred people enjoyed an after« 
noon mail delivery and as a result had built up a very profit- 
able -post business. The Post Office Department wiped 
out this route and the people suffer. 

What I object to principally is the eee employed by the 
Post Office Department in making these changes. Instead of 
sending field inspectors to the towns to 3 local con- 
ditions, an inspector sits down with a map in front of him 
in Washington and makes the changes. What does this clerk 
know about local conditions? 

When one visits the Post Office Department to seek relief 
he is told that the people should not complain if their mail 
was three to five hours late. We are told that they should not 
complain if they have to change their post-office address, as 
yod a fortunate to get any mail delivery to their homes 
a 

I had always believed that the department in charge of our 
mails desired to encourage and secure the greatest efficiency 
possible. This is not being done and the Postmaster General 
has made a dismal failure of his job. 

There is very little that we can do here, but the rural resi- 
dents in my district are anxiously waiting until next fall when 
they will give the power to a Republican to name a new Post- 
master General. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I believe that the residents of a rural community are just 
83 entitled to efficient mail service as those in city dis- 

They pay their share of the taxes and therefore they are 
justified in resenting the outrageous changes made by the Post 
Office Department. 

I want to say, if my time has not expired, that I believe that 
these changes in the rural districts have been made without 
any consideration for the people that live in these districts. 

I believe that these changes have not been carried out on 
business principles. They have been carried out on a “ guess 
and begorry“ plan. These changes have been made by theorists 
and with the aid of maps, and are not practical. No one ina 
private business would dare make the changes in this manner, 
for if he did he would go into bankruptcy before he had a 
chance to finish what he had started. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mouse consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman-from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
this extension in order to insert some communications relative 
to the rural situation, as follows: 

NEEDHAM Hnienrs, Mass., November 4, 1915, 
Hon. ALBERT S. Burieson 
Postmaster General, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: I desire to call to your * an order which has been 
issued from the office of the Fourth Assi Postmaster General on 
November 1, which provides the 8 of — * over Firal 
route No. 1 of the Sherborn, Mass., post office 

As the Representative from that district, T appeal to you to either 
rescind that order or to extend the discontinuing o F 

inspection of the conditions can be 
t it is the Intention of your er pero to ‘cripple 

town. In this ins e ag e 
er of ham, whose salary 
increase in his receipts. 

includes the board of selectmen a many promi- 

he called on me, prot st the sod 


ch~ recommen by your department. 1 to 
. Which soe — es issued, it will mean a Aai ship $01 — 
residents of that town. On a great many streets 
service at all and on a great many oe papie wil be . — te 
walk from one-half to 9 ofa in order to secure their 
mail. It will also be necessary at certain places to have a larger num- 
ber of mail boxes, which in itself will be obnoxious looking. 
ad is being made! 
Sherborn be discon- 


a thorough and 
I do not believe 


u er, nk H. Goulding, a man whose 

will also have a discontinued. In his the post- 

master of Framingham int a carrier. In fairness to Mr. 

peg | if na an . is to be made, is he not entitled to 
t 


tion 
une b yo ao desire a paries the board of selectmen are ready and 
to start one in town, and promise to bring in the name of 
Sery Stisen ee the action of your Gepartment, 
* — kindly advise me at once on the question? : 
ours, very truly, 


NOVEMBER 6, 1915. 


requ 
mance of 


1916. 


1915. and request that action under said order be suspended until the 
matter may be further investigated, I beg to state that in connection 
with a recent review of the service in Middlesex County it was found 
that by a more systematic arrangement of the routes through the elimi- 
nation of exe ve Copati and unnecessary retracting it was pos- 
sible to coyer the territory with seven less routes, and in the carrying 
out of this plan it seemed desirable to dispense with the services of one 
carrier at Sherborn and provide for the Oy through a consolida- 
tion of that route with the service from Framingham. 

The chan in the vicinity of od ng iy tote and Sherborn are in no 
wise radical, or is there any reason to believe that the patrons will be 
seriously inconyenieneed thereby. In fact, according to the reports 
received, only three families will be required to relocate their boxes, the 
fartherest of which is a quarter of a mile, and with the exception of 
the families residing on the road between Weston Avenue and Sherborn 
pa office all will receive direct service through the latter office without 

ving to change their t-office address. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and in the absence of any cyidence 
tending to show that the proposed arrangement is impracticable, this 
office would not be warranted in postponing the institution of the new 
arrangement, but all complaints presented will receive very careful con- 
5 with a view to taking such action as is found to be war- 
ranted. 

I may add that the extension of the service from Framingham, so as 
to take over the route from Sherborn, does not involve the appointment 
of an additional carrier at that office, as intimated in your letter. 
Were such the case, I should be glad to consider the matter of trans- 
ferring Mr. Goulding to such point or to any other vacancy in the rural- 
carrier force which may occur during the ensuing year, should he make 
application for reinstatement at the time of such vacancy. 

n conclusion, permit me to assure yon, and through you the patrons 
of the service in this territory, that by the p revision it is not 
the department’s purpose to injure or curtail the rural service, but, on 
the contrary, to increase and extend the service in rural communities, 
so that the best service practicable may be afforded to the greatest 
number of patrons, and in pursuance of this policy I shall be glad to 
consider any suggestions which you may care to submit looking to the 
establishment of additional rural service in your district now without 
such service. 

Sincerely, yours, J. I. BEAKSLEE. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, November 15, 1915. 


FOURTH 


Hen. WILLIAM H. CARTER, . 
Ncedham Heights, Mass. 

My Dean Mu. Canter: Referring to your letters of November 9 and 
11, addressed to Mr. Warner, which have been presented by him, to- 
gether with protests against the discontinuance of route No. 1, Sher- 
born, Mass., and the dismissal of Frank A. Goulding, carrier thereon, 
and acknowledging your letter addressed to me under the same date 
concefning this matter, I beg to invite your atttention to my letter 
of November 6, copy herewith, in reply to your communication ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General under date of November 4, setting 
forth in detail the facts concerning the discontinuance of this service. 

It appears from the subsequent correspondence that the main ob- 
jection against the discontinuance of the route arises through an ap- 
prehension that this actien presa the discontinuance of the post 
office at Sherborn. This is pot the case, and to allay any possible 
misapprehension along this line instructions have been given the 

stmaster at Framingham to have the carrier on arriving at Sher- 

rn deposit in that office uncanceled such mail as he has collected 
up to that point as can be advanced in dispatch thereby, 

As te the discontinuance of the services of Carrier Goulding, this 
action should not be construed as any reflection upon the carricr, 
who I should be very glad to retain in the service had there been a 
vacancy at the time to which he ht have been transferred. How- 
ever. he is eligible to reinstatement to any vacancy which may occur 
within the county during the period of one year from the 15th in- 
stant, and in the event of pt of an application from him for re- 
instatement at the time of a vacancy it will be given very careful 
consideration in connection with any others which may also be pre- 
sented at that time. 

Sincerely, yours, Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


SHERBORY, Mass., December 15, 1915. 


Hon, WILLIAM H. CARTER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Canter: I have read copies of the two letters written to 
ou by Hon. J. S. Blakslee, Fourth stant Postmaster General, and 
t is quite apparent that the official in question misunderstands the 
conditions that control and the situation that obtains at the present 
time in Sherborn. 

In his letter of November 6 he writes of a “more systematic ar- 
rangement,” and declares that there is no reason to believe “ that the 

patrons will be seriously inconvenienced thereby.” act answer is that 
our people are seriously inconvenienced. Facts outweigh theories, and 
we who receive the mail under the present very “systematic (7%) ar- 
rangement” are daily witnesses to the truth of my statement. He 
further asserts that according to — only three families will be 
required to relocate to boxes, referring to those on Pleasant Street, 
who for the first time in 13 years are thus inconvenienced. How 
about the families on Bullard Street? Was there a report on that 
street? The statement that with the exception of families residi 
on the road between Western Avenue and Sherborn post office, all wil 
receive direct service through the latter office without having to change 
their post-office address,” sounds queer and very inaccurate to the 
residents on Main Street, north of Dowes’s corner, and the resicents on 
Main Street, more than 15 families in all, who are put into the Fram- 
ingham office and must change their address from Sherborn to Fram- 
ingham. A mile only from the local post office, on the principal street 
and in the most populous part of the town, they can not now get their 
evening mail at the local office. It is very evident that the “ ~eports ” 
received by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General were misleading, 
to say the least. In view of the foregoing facts, and in the absence 
of any evidence,” he refused to postpone inaugurating the new arrange- 
ments. I think I have shown that the “foregoing” are not facts,“ 
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and I ask how “evidence” could be presented? When the route now 
mutilated was arranged—some of it when Senator Jonx W. WEEKS 
was our Representative in Congress—our people were consulted, our 
conditions carefully studied, and our wishes considered. So far as I 
am able to ascertain, not a citizen of Sherborn was consulted before 
the present plan was outlined. Without our knowledge the arrange- 
ments were made, a peremptory order for the change was issued, and 
we are then refused a postponement because we have not presented 
“evidence,” although we did file protests niied by nearly every citi- 
zen of Sherborn. If one of the inspectors 1 confer with our people, 
we'll produce the evidence. 

It is not the department's purpose to injure or curtail the rural 
service,” he continues. The service in Sherborn has been injured and 
has been curtailed. He asks for suggestions looking to the estab- 
lishment of additional service in your—Mr. Carrer’s—territory now 
without such ice.” My, suggestion is that he give (restore) that 
service to the residents of Pleasant and Bullard Streets in Sherborn. 

In his letter of November 15 he says, the main objection against 
the discontinuance of the route arises through an assumption that the 
action presaged the discontinuance of the post office in Sherborn,” and 
declared that certain mall gathered by the carrier is to be delivered 
uncancelled at the Sherborn office; but he forgets that by the present 
arrangement all the Everett Street mail, much on Main Street, and 


all collected after leaving the office on return from Farm Road goes to 
Framingham. To kill by starvation is a slower process than to kill by 
the bullet, but none the less cruel and none the less sure, 


Maple Street is also Framinghamized. On that street resides the 
secretary of our board of selectmen. All our town letterheads, etc.. 
bear the imprint Sherborn. It is important that we get both the morn- 
ing and the evening mail. We don’t propose to change our town name 
or town literature to Framingham. The result is that our secretary 
and other residents on Maple Street forego the rural delivery and get 
their mail at the local office. And still we are assured that no one 
“outside of three families” is inconvenienced. Our case is different 
from those cities in the Boston postal district. There the mail is ad- 
dressed, not to Boston, but to the particular city—Malklen, Everett, 
Newton, as the case may be. The city does not lose its civic in- 
dividuality. 

It is to be presumed that the department having in charge the 
United States mails desires to secure and encourage the largest possible 
efficiency, and that the quickest possible delivery of mail marks a large 
part of that efficiency. The convenience, satisfaction, and accommoda- 
tion of mail recipients constitutes the real test. By that test the efti- 
ciency of our rural-mail delivery has been impaired 50 per cent. The 

rimitive is reinstalled and the modern Is relegated to the scrap-heap. 

ecause our mail carrier desired to give us the best possible service he 
purchased an automobile and was able to reduce the time in going 
over the route one-half. For this enterprise he is punished, or so it 
seems to us. We now have a one-horse cart delivery, and the accom- 
panying schedule shows how the Post Office Department has slowed up 
ts service. I notice that in the South the carriers’ routes are being 
motorized and the department has been sharply criticized therefor, the 
roads there being bad. Putting auto delivery on bad roads in the 
South and West, and displacing that same delivery in Massachusetts 
where the roads are good, seems a bit strange to the uninitiated. 

But that isn't all. The department has, so far as our mail service is 
concerned, cut the town in two. It has halved it right on its main 
street and its most populous village only a mile distant from the office. 
It prevents these people, thus Framinghamized, from getting their 
evening mall at the office; and it is now impossible to get any mail 
until the next day—the Boston evening papers and the nearby papers 
that contain our local news. 

Now, contrast the present delivery with the former. Bear in mind 
that I am in no way criticizing the carrier, Mr. Hollis. Ile has been 
given a route altogether too long and has had placed on his shoulders 
a burden too great for any man. He does the best he can; if the 
patrons suffer the fault is not his but the authority that imposed the 
task upon him. Take note also that the schedule is a fair-weather 
schedule; what it will be during the winter storms and spring thaws 
I hate to contemplate. The delivery begins Jate and lateness is multi- 
plied by lateness with every’ mile covered. In this schedule I am 
naming only a few mail recipients at different points on the route; of 
course, all intervening points show corresponding difference in time 
between the old and new schedules. 

Our last morning mail arrives at our local office at 8.30 a. m. Mr. 
Goulding left the office at 9 a. m. Mr. Hollis leaves at 10.30 a. m. 
He would leave at an even later hour but for the fact that our local 
postmistress routes and bundles the mail, which, I understand, is really 
not a part of her official duty. As it is, the mail remains in the office 
two hours after arrival before the carrier takes it from the office. 

The first stop is at the house of Norman B. Douglass, who is within 
a half a minute's walk of the station where the mail arrives and half 
a mile distant from the post office. The mail which he sees leave the 
station at 8.25 a. m. he now receives by carrier 10.45 a. m. Mr. 
Goulding delivered it at 9.10 a. m. My own mail (Lake Street) I pre- 
viously received at 9.45 a. m.; now at 11 to 11.15 a. m. Note also 
that Mr. Goulding, before coming down Lake Street, had to cover Main 
and Everett Streets to the Natick line, now set off to the Framingham 
route. 

Oscar II. Howe, at the extreme south of Sherborn, previously received 
his mall at 10.45 a. m.; now at 12.05 p. m. 

Milo F. Campbell, on South Main Street, a mile from the local office, 
previously received mail at 11 a. m.; now at 12.30 p. m. 

Rey. II. E. Bray, on Farm Road, half a mile from local office, pre- 
viously received mail at 10 a. m.; now at 1 p. m. 

James F. Leland, Southwest Sherborn, 3 received his mall at 
11.45 a. m.; now at 3 p.m. I am told that his son mounts his bicycle 
in the morning, goes 5 miles to the Framingham High School, attends 
all the sessions of that school, returns home, and arrives there before 
his parents receive their morning mail. 

Take another case, Mr. Leslie Philbrook, on Western Avenue—anid 
all along that avenue are in like condition. He is less than a mile 
from Framingham, from which point our carrier makes his start in 
the morning Previously he received his mail at 11 to 11,15 a. m.; 
now he gets it at 4 p. m. And this point illustrates pointedly how 
little consideration the planners of the present “systematic arrange- 
ments” gave to the convenience and needs of mail recipients. Mr. 
Philbrook’s interests are naturally with Framingham, it being his 
nearest population center. Now he is put into a Sherborn route, and 

le whose interests are in Sherborn—or Natick as a population 
center—are put in the Framingham route. Had the department de- 
liberately planned to perfect a system entirely out of consonance with 


— 
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the people's interests it could not have done it more effectively than 
in the existing arrangement. 

Is this service which we, a live town, less than 25 miles from Boston, 
are entitled to? 

I inclose schedule, in tabulated form, showing time of past and 
present mail delivery by carrier. I also inclose sketch showing how 
me town is cut in two. At Dowses Corner the two routes almost inter- 
ock. 

I am not 1 at economy, although I think the Post 
Office Department is 
riousness should be practiced. “There is that scattereth and maketh 
rich and there is that withholdeth more than is meet that tendeth to 
poverty,” particularly in the Postal Service. i 

I believe an arrangement could have been made, had our people been 
consulted, whereby Mr. Goulding, leaving the local office immedi- 
ately after their arrival of the last morning mail, could have covered 
all of Sherborn, except the distinctive village at North Sherborn, could 
have given quicker service than we are now getting and enable us to 
preserve our civic entirety to which our history as a township, incor- 
porated 240 years ago, entitles us. 

Mr. Blaksiee in a recent address said : I concede that there may be 
some errors; there may be some inaccuracies; there may be some in- 
stances where better arrangements could have been made, and here 
and now I emphatically state that given time all such inaccuracies will 
be corrected and that nowhere, when substantial resentation shail 
be made showing conclusively that the department been in error 
will there be one day's ge in a correction thereof.” We await the 
correction pointing to his statement in regard to the few obliged to 
change post-office address as a specific error. 

In conclusion, spea as a ci as chairman of the board of 
selectmen, as representative to the | lature from this district, and 
volelng the unanimous sentiments of our people, I pronounce the pres- 
ent 3 unsatisfactory, impairing the efficiency of our carrier 
ger vice ly 50 per cent. We hope you may be able to convince the 
a ent that our citizens are not 8 fault finders, but have a 
substantial grievance and one that should be remedied thout one 
day's delay.“ It may be the department inherited, as Mr. Biakslee says, 
“a system that would have wrecked any ordinary commercial enter- 
prise. [t is certainly true war business house impairing its service 
as the department has impaired it in Sherborn would be in financial 
trouble in 60 days. We ask for no “special privilege,” but do desire, 
exemplified right here in our town, what the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General says it is his object to accomplish, “ efficiency in the operation 
of the Postal Service." 

Yours, very truly, Aaron C. DowsB. 
SHERBORN, Mass., January 5, 1916. 
Mr. GEORGE P. Carrer, 
Secretary Board of Selectmen, Framingham, Mass. 

Dear Six: In the Framington News a short time age there appeared 
a letter from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General in re to the 
change in the rural delivery in our district, in which he says that “ the 
patrons will not be seriously inconvenienced.” 

I wonder if he realizes that under the present service the use of the 
rural delivery for parcel-post shipments is absolutely out of the ques- 
tion. There been so much 
Postmaster General as to the tremendous advan 
and the city dweller will derive by a free use of the parcel post that I 
think it would be of interest to the Postmaster Genera! to see the con- 
ditions under which parcel-post matter would have to be shipped from 
Pleasant Street now. In the first place, the box is almost a quarter of 
a mile from the house. In winter weather such as we have been having 
there is no way of stating the exact time when the carrier can get 
there; in fact, it is a continuous surprise to me when he gets there at 
All, as it does not seem possible for one man to cover the route which 
he has laid out for him in the wintertime. Shipping cop cay by 
parcel post means that it is necessary for some one to go down from 
the farm at about the time the carrier Is su to be due there and 
wait in the snow and rain until he comes. is is fine for such t 
as eggs, vegetables, and fruit, to say nothing of the man who is doing 
the waiting. At present whenever a package is coming to us we are 
dependent ypen our good neighbors to telephone us when the carrier 
leayes thelr house so that we may be at the box in order to receive the 
ackage. You can appreciate that th‘s puts the use of the mails as a 
usiness proposition for us entirely out of the question. 

It may be that this is not a “serious inconvenience,” but we on 
Pleasant Street at least are obliged to differ with the Postmaster 
General as to that. ' 

I trast that you may have success in your endeavor to have the 
department at least look into the matter before definitely removing the 
serviee which we have had since the route was first established and 
which seems to me to be of a very definite value to the farm. 

Yours, very truly, 
C. O. Loup, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT,,. 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 2}, 1915. 


Hon. Wirrtam H. CARTER, 
House of Representatives. 


the rural service in the vicinity of that office and Framingham, 324 
beg to state that this matter been taken up with the postmaster at 
Sherborn with the object of ascertaining the feasibility of effecting such 


Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 20, 1916, 
Hon. WILIA H. 


CARTER, 
House of Representatives. 
My Drau Mn. Carter: With reference to your letter of the 17th in- 


stant, transmitting a copy of a communication addressed you by Mr. 


in the 9 influenced by the- 
ge 


D. J. Richards, of the board of selectmen, Sherborn, Mass., test- 
ing against the mail facilities afforded residents of that section MAG 
the readjustment of the rural service in Middlesex County, and request- 
ing that steps be taken to remedy the situation, I beg, to state that a 
resentative of the department will visit this section of territory 
— y the pers 88 make Be pons ears with a view 
hanges that ar ecessary 
mote po Sy fer interests of the service. N j h 
Jas. I. BLAKSLEE 


Sincerely, yours, „ 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


` De 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, Washington, D. C. UMNO, FB FREE: 


Dean Sin: I hereby request that the Post Office Department 
to the Medfield (Mass.) post office its free rural delivery route. aopa 
My reason in asking for this is on account of the unsatisfactory 
service which the residents of that town have been subjected to as the 
ee se nan py our 3 does not deem it advisable to 
h ne en request that a thorough investigation be 


ely. 
WILLIAM H. CARTER. 


Very truly, yours, 

The following families were served between 7.40 and 9 a. m.: Mrs. 
ple Bruce, iss TA Fisher, Herbert L. Mitchell,. Mrs. Jane 

a Edgar Bissell, John Harding, Joel E. Heard, Willlam Perry 
Fran of en Richard M. Smalley, Ern 
AR 
* eorge H. Sauer, Geor 
William F. Weiker, William A. Welker, oad, 


their mait addressed to Millis, but prefer walking to the Medtield 
post office (1 mile each way) for their mail. One of the patrons said 
that the letters which were formerly taken from her were delivered 
in Dedham that same afternoon, while the letters she sends now via 
Millis are not delivered until the third day. The carrier urrives too 
late to dispatch his collections the same day, consequently they lay in 
the Millis office until 9 the next morning and get to ham too late 
to be delivered the next day. This is only one incident. 

The followin lies were served between 7.50 and 8.30 a. m.: 

Herbert P. Mann, Mrs, Jennie Bruce, Richard Johnson, Leon Ashley, 
George L. L. Allen, Mrs. Edwin Rogers, A. L. Allen, George Was 
burn, Miss S. B. Swanton, D, A. Freeman, W. C. Whittemore, Otto 
Richter, Dr. Henry E. Morse, Norfolk Hunt Club, American Steam 
Packing Co., Henry G. TEMIN: Lewis A. Cutler, George 8. Cheney, 
Herbert A. Dexter, Charles W. Sawyer, James G. Hopk bert 
Shumway, Mrs. F. E. Mitchell, M. C. Ware, Frank Stubbs, A. H. 
Aldrich, and Amos H. Mason. 

All the above would have to have their post-office address changed 
to Dover in order to have their mail delivered. The 13 families which 
are in italies have made the former rural carrier their agent, and he 
delivers their mail to them every morning. The American Steam 
Packing Co. is liy hard hit, as their orders come by mai) from 
Boston and are delivered at the factory about 8, while if they were 
sent to Dover they would not be delivered until about noon (when 
the automobiling was good). Messrs. Aldrich, Stubbs, and Mason 
have their mail come to Harding. Mr. Shumway drives to the Med- 
field post office (24 miles each ba be to get his mail. Messrs. Cheney 
Dexter, Sawyer, Shumway, and Hopkins, who were formerly sery 
by two carriers (Dover and Medfield) (see map), are without service. 
As near as I can find out, the Dover c er serves only Mr. Mann, 
Mr. Ware, and the Norfolk Hunt Club. This route is being served 
by the Dover carrier with an auto, and under the best conditions he 
vet hh it ee n — ang sr 4 

e remainder o e route was covered between 9.30 and 12 noon 
and is now covered by the Walpole carrier with an auto in about the 
same time, under favorable conditions, only in the opposite direction, 
so that some of the patrons living within one-half mile of the post 
office would have to have their 1 addressed to Walpole in order to 
ye it 8 Tie — F 

wa Adbury, Josep without ce), W. J. Hayw 
Daniel Hamant (these would have to change to Wal le), B. I. with 
A. D. Kingsbury, C. A. — ag A. H. Clark, J. Kiniry iss F. 
Mason, Prof. C. M. Loeftier, Benjamin Kimball, insg., Mrs. J. De Forest 
Danielson, Reuben Kingsbury, Joseph Barhose, J. W. Cavanaugh, W. B. 
Esselin, A. I Smith, G. P. Williams, John Brooks, G. H. Murray, 
G. R. Hardie, Samuel Craven, Robert Morlssey, Davenport Brown, Mrs. 
William H. McElwain, Mrs. Dr. Charles E. Inches, S. E. Sprague, 
Cc. H. Page, Mrs. G. W. Adams, William Miller, A. Mollison, P. A, 
Katzman, James Carpenter, Frank Bernatowicz, Charles Ruchinski, 
Patrich Connors, A. B. Tisdale, C. F. Leed Bradbei 8. 
Smith, H. S. Pember, Mrs. E. P. Ord, 

ood. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
December 16, 1915. 


In ly I 
arrangement shows that all roads formerly covered 
a rural carrier, excepting the one ing from Cheney to Hopkins 


invite attention to the fact that none of 

one-quarter of a mile from Cheney or 
gy Corners, while the farthest of the two families residing on 
Philip Street from whom direct service has been withdrawn is fifteen 
one-hundredths of a mile from the point where said street intersects 
the main line of travel, and may receive ice by erecting a box at 


the junction of these E 

In view of the f ng facts it is held that the department would 
be unwarranted in restoring the former arran; nt, since such action 
would involve an additional expenditure of 5 per annum for no other 


S to advance from two to four hours the delivery of 
familles formerly served by carrier from Medfield who are now 
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served from Dover, Millis, and Walpole. However, if it can be shown 
that the section of territory taken over by the extension of one of the 
routes from any of the three offices mentioned is more important from a 
business point of view than other sections of territory in which service 
is provided earlier in the day, I will be glad to reverse the line of travel 
on such route or routes involved as subserye the best interests of 
the service and that of its patrons. 
Sincerely, yours, 
James I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 
JANUARY 4, 1916. 
Hon. James I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department. 

Dran Sir: Replylng 8 letter relative to the discontinuance of 
rural route No. 1, Medfield, Mass., incident to the revision of the serv- 
ice in Norfolk County, Mass., ordered effective December 1. In pr pet 
ing your statement regarding the road between the Cheney and Hop 

orners = 

1. There are five families residing on that street, viz, George 8. 
Cheney, Charles W. Sawyer, Herbert A. Dexter, Albert C. Shumway, 
and James C. Hopkins. 2. Messrs. Shumway and Dexter reside nearly 
one-half mile from the route now trave by a carrier (Dover). 
Mr. Cheney’s residence is just about one-fourth of a mile from the 
corner, which the department has named in his honor. Now, Mr. 
Cheney is a cattle dealer with a wide acquaintance, and Is also the 
town's animal inspector. Every Wednesday he goes to Brighton. He 
generally has a large mail Tuesdays from le who have calves and 
cattle which they wish him to take to Brighton. It would be impos- 
sible for him to notify everybody with whom he does business that 
his address would be r. Consequently he has to hire his mail de- 
liveries, as at present, or drive to the Medfield post office, a distance of 
12 miles each way. 

Mr. Charles W. Sawyer is a contractor and does a large volume of 
business through the mails, and Herbert A. Dexter, who lives opposite 
Mr. oc age Py is a “drummer” for the Bristol Manufacturing Co., of 
„ Vt., and has an important mail. 

r. Shumway is clerk of the Medfield board of assessors, and would 
have to go nearly one-half mile to get his mail from the hand of a Dover 


er. 

Mr. James Hopkins is a Boston business man, and under the former 
arrangement got his mail before he left for Boston on the train which 
leaves Farm Street at 8.04 a. m. If he should have it delivered by car- 
rier under the present arrangement his mail would be delivered any- 
where from 10 a. m. to 2 p. m. Now all the above families hire the 
former carrier to deliver their mail to tħem from the Medfield post office. 

Eight ago when the route was started from the Dover post office 
a slice of 4 miles was taken from the route, which included a part of 
North Street, 11 families residing on this street between Richter's 
corner—or, as the d tment calls it, Cheney’s corner—and the Nor- 
folk Hunt Club imm tely moved their boxes down to the corner, a 
distance varying from a few feet to 3.4 of a mile and have always had 
their mail come to the Medfield office. To-day these es, with 
the single exception of the Norfolk Hunt Club, hire the former carrier 
to deliver their mail. 

Mr. Geo: L. L. Allen, who resides on North Street, about a mile 
from the Medfield post office, in order to have carrier delivery must 
have his mail addressed to Dover. Mr. Allen is the town's tree warden 


Lee Morse, Medfield’s largest . in 
eld. 


efor bunt 

At Ala 85 oe would be next to impossible for to 
no corresponden Of A e 
hours would ensue if his mail 
quently he pays the former carrier $1.02 per week to take his mail to 
him each T 

Nothing could tend to hurt the sale of real estate and house lots in the 
northern part of the town more than a post-office address different from 
that of the town in which the property is located. A reversing of the 
lines of travel on the routes as now in operation would not subserve the 
best interest of the service or that of its perons as the acco nying 

titions from the citizens of Medfield, which have been handed to me 
o forward to you. will testify. 

In view of these facts I hereby request that the department elther 
snare ed original rural route or else have a field investigation made 
immediately. 


Very truly, yours, WILLIAM H. CARTER, 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January d, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. CARTER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CARTER: In answer to your letter of the 4th instant, 
in further reference to the rural service in the vicinity of Medfield, 
Mass., in which Joo ask that the route formerly operated from that 
office be reestablished, and if this is considered impracticable that a 
field investigation be made immediately, I beg to state that an effort is 
being made to readjust the rural service so as to obviate the necessity 
of the patrons at Medfield having to change their address to Dover, 
which seems to be the most serious objection to the present arrange- 
ment of the service, and if the plan that the department has in mind 
is found to be practicable it will also be possible to restore direct 
delivery to Messrs. George S. Cheney, Charles W. Sawyer, Herbert A. 
Dexter. Albert C. Shumway, and James C. Hopkins. Pending a de- 
termination of the matter now under consideration, it is deemed inad- 
visable to authorize a field investigation. I shall be ga to advise you 
further as soon as a decision is reached in tbe prem z 

Sincerely, yours, 
JAMES I. BLAKSLER, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1916, 


Hon. James I. BLAKSLER, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department. 

Dear Sm: In your letter of January 6 you declare that pen a 
determination of the matter now under consideration regarding e 
rural service at Medfield, Mass., that your department did not deem it 
advisable to authorize a field investigation. 


In view of the fact that an inspector has been ordered to Sherborn 
to investigate conditions of that town, will you kindly advise me if it 
would not be advisable to bave the same inspector make a thorough 
investigation of conditions in the Medfield post office? 


ery truly, yours. 
WILLIAM H. Carrer, 


East WALPOLE, Mass., February 9, 1916. 


Hon. WILLIAM H. Canran 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sig: We understand that you are 5 Interested in the 
postal proposition, for your concern 3 suffering just as badly 
as ours, due to inadequate service. o doubt it is in a measure due to 

r e On the other hand, it is due to the Government's 

Our mail, that we formerly received at 7.30 a. m., is now so scattered 
that it comes in in three sections—7.30, 8, and about 8.30 to 8.40 a. m. 
Where 90 Mg cent of the morning's mall was received at 7.30 a. M., 
less than per cent Is received at that time now, and the two heavier 

„ about equally divided, come in at the later hours mentioned. 

You can imagine what this means. Instead of having our mail dis- 
tributed, so that each department will have it to work upon by 8 
o'clock, it is nearer 9.20, and sometimes has been as late at 10 o'clock, 
getting around to the different departments. It has disarranged our 
whole morning’s system. 

It takes a letter mailed by the Phillipsdale Paper Mill Co., a sub- 
sidiary of ours at 33 R. I., say, from to-night until noontime 
to-morrow before it reaches us, although there is the Wrentham branch 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, a direct line from 
Providence to Boston, stopping at East Walpole, making three stops 
every morning, 6.50, 7.50, and 10; but instead of coming in on any one 
of these trains, it either comes out from Boston on the train that arrives 
here at 12.40 p. m. or from Providence at 1.17. 

Pardon the len; of this letter. We will gladly collect any informa- 
tion you may n in your work on this matter. 

T g you in advance, we are, yours, very truly, 

Binp & Sox, 
H. H. MILLER, Office Manager. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last two words, and he is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am neither opposed 
to automobiles nor to economy, but am most heartily in favor of 
both. I believe that the automobile has come to take the place 
of the horse in all local travel and short-distance transporta- 
tion. I believe that with automobiles the mails can be delivered 
not only earlier to the patrons but with greater dispatch; and 
the time is near at hand, if not already here, when such mails 
can be so delivered at less cost and more economically and to a 
greater number of patrons than with a horse-drawn vehicle. 
But the 50-mile motor routes are too long and are impractical 
for regular, reliable, and prompt delivery of mails, except upon 
a comparatively few and especially improved roads, permitting 
of rapid travel the whole of the year. 

Taking the generally and prevailing conditions of the roads 
of the country, a part of the year the 50-mile service is irregular, 
unreliable, and delayed all the time, and all the year this service 
is irregular, unreliable, and delayed a part of the time. 

And even with such especially improved road conditions pre- 
vailing, if the number of patrons be great or the quantity of 
mail to be handled be large, the same can not be sorted and 
classified for delivery over 50-mile routes without delay in start- 
ing and oversights and mistakes in the delivery to the patrons, 

The auxiliary service providing for a helper to meet the emer- 
gencies of bad weather and adverse road conditions is imprac- 
tical and can not be operated without great loss and waste in 
the service. If the route is divided so that each of the two 
earriers begin prompt delivery from the office, each carrier must 
travel the whole 50 miles te deliver the mail over one-half of the 
route, The two carriers would meet at the halfway point on the 
route, which, as generally laid out, is the farthest point from the 
office, and they must retrace the whole distance traveled to 
return to the starting point, requiring double time and a dupli- 
cation of men, wagons, and horses; or, in other words, in order 
to serve 50 miles in bad weather or adverse road conditions, 100 
miles must be traveled. 

For these reasons the 50-mile routes are impossible of eco- 
nomical operation and are impractical for regular, reliable, and 
prompt service, except where roads are maintained in a high 
state of improvement and the service can be operated by one 
carrier the whole of the year. 

I realize that the Government is serving only a part of the 
people of the country with free mail delivery, and that all the 
people of the country are by right equally entitled to this serv- 
ice, and I am in favor of extending it to all the rural patrons. 

I am in favor of economy, but I am opposed to the 50-mile 
route motor service as a means to effect economy. Reducing 
the cost at the expense of regular, reliable, and prompt service 
Is not economy. It is a false system of cost reduction, Econ- 
omy is maintaining efficient service while reducing expense and 
cost of operation, or maintaining greater efficiency in the service 
at the same cost. If mere cost reduction is economy, then 
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greater economy would be effected by triweekly service, and 
still greater economy by a discontinuance of the service alto- 
gether. 

The shorter routes not only afford the patrons earlier service 
and more regular, reliable, and prompt deliveries, but I have 
made inquiries among men seeking carrier positions, and I find 
a majority would prefer a 25-mile route over a 50-mile route, 
even at one-half the salary. 

Reducing the number of carriers and increasing the salaries 
of those remaining, where a superior service can be secured by 
maintaining the full number of employees at the same cost to 
the Government is not only a false economy but is a wrong policy 
of public employment. 

I opposed this 50-mile service coming into Wayne County, 
which forms a part of my district. I made a special trip to 
Washington last fall to enter my objections in person against 
it. It was established in this county, with certain modifica- 
tions, over my protest. 

With the experience that my constituents have had with this 
service, and the actual workings of the system as reported to 
me by the rural patrons in Wayne County, I am resolved that 
if this service is established in another county in my district 
it wil! be over more than my. protest. 

The patrons of the rural routes in Wayne County, after trial 
and experience, are opposed to the 50-mile rural route service. 
A part of the carriers appointed have resigned, and others are 
threatening their resignation, and applicants on the eligible list 
are declining to accept appointment. General dissatisfaction 
with the service is being expressed from both town and country. 
Its friends can not be located. In the language of Shakespeare, 
None so poor to do it reverence.” 

The 50-mile route service took effect January 4, and com- 
plaints and petitions began at once to come in from the patrons 
and have since continued without abatement. I renewed my 
objections and demanded both in person and in writing imme- 
diate restoration of efficient service, and the department sent 
the following communication to the postmaster at Richmond 
January 14, 10 days after the service was inaugurated : 

Januany 14, 1916. 


Mr, CHARLES B. BECK, 
Postmaster, Richmond, Ind. 


catia i Pes ts former status. As Representative Gray originall 
ected 8 


Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gencral. 

In the meantime two inspectors and rural-route specialists 
were detailed to Wayne County, where they have remained on 
the grounds, readjusting the routes, directing and supervising 
the service, and reassuring the postmaster of the final viudica- 
tion of the new system and the ultimate reconciliation of the 
patrons to the change. The auxiliary service was also invoked 
und two carriers were placed upon each of the routes out of 
Richmond, since which time the double service has been con- 
stantly maintained, barring interruptions by resignations and 
the appointment of temporary carriers. 

It is claimed that a favorable report has been received from 
Richmond, purporting to bear the signature of the postmaster. 
I do not know what the inspectors have reported over the signa- 
ture of the postmaster, but I do know that patrons are every- 
where complaining; that many patrons are refusing to receive 
the mail from the carriers and are renting boxes at the post 
office ; that carriers are resigning their positions and applicants 
are declining to accept appointment; that the postmaster is in 
a state of nervous exhaustion and collapse, induced by over- 
work, want of sleep, aud the constant clamor of the patrons for 
tolerable service. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this service fundamen- 
tally and on principle. It contemplates the abolishment and 
discontinuance of the smaller post offices of the country and a 
concentration of the mail and business facilities in the larger 
towns and cities. I am especially opposed to the 50-mile route 
service, because of the severance of direct mail -ommunication 
with local community centers and among those having every- 
“ay business and social relations. 

Wayne County, as well as other counties in my district, includes 
many highly developed and well-organized country communities. 


Sincerely, yours, 
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The town and the surrounding country form such communities, 
of which the town is the business and social center and the gen- 
eral meeting and assembling place of the people. In most, if 
not all, of these towns well-regulated stores, a bank or banks, 
and other business institutions have been established. Modern 
high-school building, churches, theaters, or lecture halls have 
been erected, and physicians and other professional men have 
located there in response to the needs and wants of the people. 
The post office has likewise been established and the rural-route 
service has become a part of the community organization. Here 
the farmers come to market and ship their products, do their 
banking, and to purchase supplies to meet their daily needs. 
Here all the children of the near-by country come to attend 
school, and from greater distances come the more advanced 
students to graduate in the higher branches of education. Here 
the people come to attend their clubs, churches, lodge sessions, 
lecture courses; and various gatherings and entertainments. 

Farmers or members of their families driving into town in 
the afternoon or evening on business or to attend club meetings 
or social entertainments and school children and high-school 
students from the country call at the post office to receive the 
afternoon or late mail, And farmers often drive in from the 
eountry to receive important mail matter arriving too late for 
delivery by the carrier, and which it is necessary for them to 
have in time for some important business transaction. 

But the 50-mile route service deprives the people of all these 
advantages and conveniences, and places their mail beyond 
their reach in a far-distant town to which they never go and 
in which none of their interests are located, neither business nor 
social. 

In these agricultural community centers telephone exchanges 
have been established, and telephone service has been ex- 
tended over the country coextensive with the territory covered 
by the rural routes running out from their respective towns. 
Country patrons order many articles of merchandise to be 
delivered to them by parcel post, and town residents likewise 
take advantage to receive their food products from the country 
by the carriers on their return trips. Physicians respond to 
phone calls from their patients and send out their medicine by 
the rural carriers. The telephone and the carrier service have 
become joined as one coordinate system of local communication 
and transportation in general anc universal use. 

The 50-mile route service breaks up and destroys all this, 
and separates the people of the community in all their social 
and business affairs. If the people submit to this system they 
must change physicians and all their established business and 
social relations, and must pay telephone charges to the county 
seat, while the service is free at their own town. 

The following paragraph of a letter from Gaar G. and T. C. 
Elliason, rural-route patrons formerly receiving their mail from 
the Centerville post office, in Wayne County, but transferred 
under the new service to a route from the city of Richmond, 
fairly presents the attitude of the rural patrons of Wayne 
County toward the 50-mile service: 

I live only a short distance from Centerville; it is our community 
center; we get our groceries there, sell our produce there; those of us 
who have children old enough send them to high school there; and we 
do our banking there; why not get our mail from there? I am a stock- 
holder of the Centerville State Bank, of Centerville, Ind., and when 
the dividends were declared January 1 each stockholder was mailed 
a check for his share of these. It is about 15 or 20 days ago and I 
have not received my check yet. owing to the poor mail service. and 
it was a reat snug sum, too. The letter has passed the post office in 
Centerville. so I have informed Postmaster Beck of its failure to ar- 
rive over Richmond route A. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAY of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont, in line 
4, page 2. the word “ fifteen ” and insert the word “ thirteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, line 4, by striking out the word “ fifteen" and 
inserting the word “ thirteen.” n 

Mr. MOON. I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee 
Moon] makes a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. I think that is clearly in order under the 
Holman rule. [Laughter.] 


[Mr. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will please 
state the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. What is the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. BENNET. I move to strike out, in line 4, page 2, the 
word “ fifteen” and insert the word “ thirteen.” 

Mr. MOON. I do not reckon that would be subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is withdrawn. The 
gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend at the close 
of my five minutes to insist very strenuously upon the adoption 
of my particular amendment, but I do want to call the attention 
of the committee to the necessity of having good post-office 
inspectors, because of one provision in the bill which occurs later 
on, in relation to surety bonds, where the entire evidence is 
largely the surmise of two post-office inspectors. 

In the city which I have the honor, in part, to represent there 
are a good many surety companies, and when the matter was 
brought to my attention in the Committee on Rules, after that 
hearing I took occasion to make some investigation as to the 
charge that there is a combine of the surety companies. I can 
not find in the hearings or anywhere else any evidence of any 
such combine, and the surety companies all deny the existence 
of such a combine. There was a man by the name of Towner 
who went before the committee and in a broad and embracing 
way said he represented all of the surety companies. I find that 
he represented fewer than 20, while there are more than 40, 
and that so far as rates are concerned it seemed to be understood 
before our committee that the carriers had a flat rate of 50 
cents a thousand on their bonds. In the particular postal district 
in which I live the rate is 25 cents a thousand, and the bonds are 
written by a surety company that is not mentioned in the hear- 
ings at all. 

The only evidence there was of any ill practice on the part 
of any surety company was confined to one agent or attorney of 
one company, in connection with one case, and upon that evidence 
very largely, and upon the request of the Assistant Postmaster 
General, is based the proposition that we shall turn over the 
surety-company business to the Government so far as it is con- 
nected with the screen-wagon contracts and the carriers and the 
clerks; in other words, that we shall take another long step 
toward the party represented by my friend from the southern 
part of Manhattan [Mr. Lonpon], who is the sole representative 
on this floor of the Socialist Party, and that we shall take another 
long step toward Government ownership. 

This sereen-wagon service is not properly understood. It is 
an important and, from a surety standpoint, a dangerous busi- 
ness. There sat in this Congress last year Representative Metz, 
from Brooklyn, who became an indemnitor on the screen-wagon 
contract in the city of New York, on the contract immediately 
preceding the present one. When the contractor failed to de- 
liver the mail as he was called upon to do, Mr. Metz was called 
upon by the surety company to make good, because under the 
law the surety company signs the bond with the contractor. 
When the security company were called on to make good they 
called on Mr. Metz, who had indemnified them, and it cost him 
over $100,000. Now, what this committee proposes is that, with 
no evidence except the suspicion of two post-office inspectors— 
with no evidence that a lawyer would recognize—we are to 
overturn the existing system and put into the hands of the 
Government this business now being carried on by 75,000 
agents—a trifling portion of their business, to be sure—the 
hearings before our committee showed less than 1 per cent—but 
nevertheless a proposition that is indefensible in principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I take this opportunity early in the con- 
sideration of the bill to say in addition that I have been asked 
by the representatives of some 15 or 20 of these companies, in 
Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia, to say in their behalf 
that they absolutely deny that there is any conspiracy or collu- 
sion between them or among them in connection with this busi- 
ness, and to say for them to this House and to the Post Office 
Department that if they have been violating any law of the 
United States—and that would be a violation—if they have 
been combining together to raise the price that the United 
States Government has to pay for this service, their books are 
open to the Post Office Department or to a committee of this 
House at any time; and until that is done they think they have 
the old-fashioned right to be considered innocent until, at least, 


they are accused by some responsible person of doing something 
wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection, the amendment 
will be withdrawn. . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The district that I represent has likewise been inflicted with 
inspectors from the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. 


Lancaster County, of which Lincoln, Nebr., is the county 
seat, had as nearly perfect a rural service a year ago as had 
any county in the entire land. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to make any suggestion to the 
gentleman as to how he shall conduct this debate, but it seems 


to me it would be a little more orderly, and more effective also, 


if this discussion were to come on that-part of the bill where 
we deal with the rural routes. However, as I say, I do not 
wish to dictate to the gentleman at all as to how or when he 
shall make his 

Mr. REAVIS. My principal object in speaking at this time is 
to protest against the conduct of the inspectors in the office of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, and we are now con- 
sidering the section relating to inspectors. I have always held 
to the belief that the function of the Post Office Department is 
to give to the Nation the most direct and beneficial service of 
any department of the Government. Mr. Blakslee, who is Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, seems to have no regard for that 
ideal of the service in his department, but is obsessed with the 
idea that the sole function of that department is economy, with- 
out regard to its effect on the efficiency of the service. 

These inspectors have been out in my district. No one knew 
they were coming. No one knew they had been there until the 
order came from the Office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General revising and reorganizing the service in Lancaster 
County. They cut down the routes more than one-third; and I 
charge here and now, Mr. Chairman, that those routes were laid 
out by inspectors from blue prints in a room in the Lincoln 
Hotel in Lincoln, Nebr., and without personal inspection of the 
routes by the men who claim to have reorganized that system. 
There is one route under this so-called reorganization that goes 
over an embankment 40 feet high, as perpendicular as the walls 
of this room. [Laughter.] It goes across a swamp a quarter 
of a mile long that nobody has ever been able to traverse and 
nobody ever will be able to traverse. Two miles of it are across 
fields and farms where no road has ever been and where no road 
ever will be. I came to Washington in the heat of last August 
with the idea of finding out if something could not be done for 
the relief of the people in that county. I met with no encourage- 
ment whatever. I was constantly met with the proposition that 
the purpose of that department was economy. 

There is no legislation with reference to the rural service by 
Congress except to fix the salary of the carrier. 

The entire service is open to the discretion of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General. And, Mr. Chairman, when this 
beneficial service of the Post Office Department is going to be 
prostituted by Mr. Blakslee to the low plane of financial con- 
sideration, I am in hopes that this committee will some time 
during this session return a bill that will take from him the 
discretion that he is utilizing to the destruction of efficient 
service, 

I am in favor of a standard route being fixed. If I were to 
offer an amendment in good faith to this section, I would move 
to strike out “fifteen” altogether. There has been too much 
of this so-called inspection across the country, and I say to the 
gentlemen on the other side that the greatest menace to your 
political welfare next fall lies in the treatment that your 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General has been giving the rural 
community of this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks that 
his time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAVIS. This is a Republic, Mr. Chairman, where the 
people control their own Government, where the people are in 
fact the Government itself. If this be an intelligent Govern- 
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ment, the voter must be informed with reference to the issues 
that are national in their character and which are confronting 
them. I say to you that the dissemination of information by 
reason of the daily press, the magazines, and other periodicals 
that go into the farmer’s home in this Nation is worth all it 
costs if we never got a dollar in return. [Applause.] 

Next fall we will have a national election that will turn in 
some measure upon the war now raging.in Europe. Stop every 
daily paper you haye to-day, stop the circulation of every peri- 
odical that you have to-day, and what will be the equipment of 
the American voter next fall in a national election which in- 
volves our foreign relations? He will be utterly impotent to 
meet the proposition that is put up to him. Yet when you go to 
the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and tell 
him of the value that Rural Mail Service is to the Government, 
how intimately and directly that service touches the people of 
America, the only reply you get from him is, “I am not inter- 
ested in the inconveniences of John Jones or John Smith out in 
Nebraska; I am trying to effect economy.“ The best way to 
effect economy, if that is the purpose of the department, is to 
do away with the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General and save 
his salary. [Laughter and applause.] 

Let me tell you of one instance of inconvenience that obtained 
in my district. A former United States Senator owned a half 
section just outside of Lincoln. The rural route ran on the 
west side of that half section, and he built his improvements 
there. In three or four months the order came from the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to change the route over 
onto the east side of the section. He put his buildings, his 
house and his barn, on wheels, and took them over to the east 
side of the section that he might be near a rural delivery. In 
60 days the order came from the Fourth Assistant to put the 
service back where it was before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Had the man taken the house off the 
wheels before they changed the route again? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; and he had, unfortunately, built two 
concrete silos that he could not move, and he was forced to stay 
there. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman referred to a 40-foot perpendicu- 
lar drop in one of these rural routes. Is that the reason the 
department is now asking for an aeroplane service? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REAVIS. No; for the reason that when it ascertained 
the impossibility of dropping over the embankment, they 
changed the route so that it went around the embankment and 
away from the swamp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins I 
want to say that while I regret that this discussion has taken 
place at this time, still if gentlemen want to go on I shall not 
object, but I would be glad to agree upon some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am rising to discuss a matter which per- 
tains to the section under consideration. I wish to direct the 
chairman’s attention to certain language in lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 
which I think is surplusage. 

Mr. MOON. It is, and it will be stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was carried in last year’s bill, and now 
it is in this year’s bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking out 
of the bill, in page 2, lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, the following language: 
an increase of two submitted in lieu of two assistant superintendents, 
Railway Mail Service, at $2,350 each; to be transferred from the office 
of the Second Assistant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 2 by striking ont, after the word “each,” in line 6, 
the following: an increase of two submitted in lieu of two assistant 
superintendents, Railway Mail Service, at $2,350 each; to be trans- 
ferred from the office of the Second Assistant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of rewards for the detection, arrest, and conviction of 
pos le burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers: Provided, That 
rewards may be paid, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, when 
an offender or suspect of the class mentioned was killed in the act of 
committing the crime or in resisting arrest: And provided further, That 
of the amount herein appropriated not to exceed $5,000 may be expended, 
in the discretion of the Postmaster General, for the purpose of securing 
information concerning violations of the postal laws and for services 
and information looking toward the apprehension of criminals, $25,000. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
ale ou both provisos for the purpose of having the chairman 
explain. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, under the present law the re- 
wards can be paid only for the detection, arrest, and conviction 
of post-office burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers. 
There is no law that provides for a reward where the offender 
was killed in the commission of the crime: A number of in- 
stances have occurred where men have attempted to break into 
post offices and were killed, and the rewards could not be paid 
under the technical construction of the law. This is intended to 
remedy that situation. 

805 STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first 
proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 25, strike out the prey beginning after the word “ rob- 
bers“ down to and including the word “arrest,” in line 3, page 4, 
being the language: . 

“Provided, That rewards may be paid, in the discretion of the Post- 
master General, when an offender or suspect of the class mentioned was 
killed in the act of committing the crime or in resisting arrest.” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not know but that possi- 
bly this is justified, but this is my ninth year in a legislative 
body, and I have never yet knowingly voted to pay anyone any 
reward for killing someone else. This particular class of 
offenders, except the highway mail robbers, are not the most 
menacing kind, and I doubt anyway whether this House ought 
to go on record as saying to a man, “If you run across a post- 
office burglar, shoot him, and the Government of the United 
Stutes will pay you money.” Of course, we have to protect the 
mails, and there ought to be enough pride in their office and 
regard for their oath in our postal employees, and I think there 
is, to make them resist burglars and highway robbers without 
giving them as an incentive a statute that if they go out and 
kill some one of these people they will be paid for it. I do not 
recall any other statute, though of course there may be statutes, 
which contains any similar proviso, I think we ought to very 
seriously consider whether it is well to go on record in these 
days when we are trying to boast our country as humane as 
compared with some other countries, as being in favor of a 
proposition that we offer to employees of the Government, for 
that is what it amounts to largely, a reward for killing people, 
even though those people happen to be thieves or highway rob- 
bers. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. f 

Mr. COX. In the main, the gentleman is probably right, but 
what would the gentleman do in a case like this? We will say 
that notorious yeggnien are actually breaking into a post office 
and the employee is on the inside. A fusillade of shots is fired 
backward and forward. It is utterly impossible for the postal 
employee to arrest the yegg, and in the firing of shots to save 
his own life he kills the yeggman. Does not the gentleman feel 
that under circumstances of that kind he ought to be paid 
for it? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I will say frankly that if I 
were that employee I would go to the poorhouse before I would 
go to the Government of the United States to be paid, because 
in the performance of my duty I killed a man. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. I de not agree with the gentleman at all. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman asked my opinion and he 
has it. 

Mr. COX. There is a case just like that down in Florida. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin: Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not true that after Madero 
was assassinated it was claimed that the killing was justified 
because he was resisting arrest, resisting an officer, trying to 
escape? 

Mr. BENNET. I think that that was the claim, but I do 
not think that public opinion would have upheld the officer who 
shot him if in addition to shooting him he had gone around, 
even to the Mexican Government, and requested a reward. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not under- 
stand the purport of my question. It offers a temptation to 
some people sometimes to kill a man for an insufficient reason 
and claim that he was resisting an officer. A 

Mr. BENNET. I think se, It seems to me tha‘ it is putting 
into the minds of human beings the temptation to kill people. 
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The knowledge that there is a statute of the United States 
which says that if you shoot a yeggman outside of the window 
and kill him, you can go around to the Treasury Department 
and get $250 or $500 or something for killing him, would offer 
a temptation to some people to unjustly kill. A man in that 
position ought to do his duty because it is his duty to do it, 
and it is his duty to defend the United States mail as so many 
brave men in the years that have gone by have done, without 
the incentive of a reward. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Dixon having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested : 

S. 3873. An act to authorize the counties of Minidoka and 
Cassia, State of Idaho, to construct a bridge across Snake River. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. . 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to my friend 
that I fear he does not fully comprehend this proposition. Under 
the law now we have a right to pay rewards for the arrest and 
<onviction of these robbers. It is proposed to amend this statute 
by simply allowing the Government to pay a reward when the 
robber is killed in the act of committing the crime or in resisting 
arrest. The gentleman seems to think that this is a commission 
to go outside and kill yeggmen and others. It is not. But here 
is a crime being committed, and the Government official is at- 

. tempting to resist the commission of that crime and the robber 
is killed, or the crime has been committed and the robber resists 
arrest and is killed. 

Now, it seems to me there is as much justice in one proposi- 
tion as the other. The gentleman forgets that under the law of 
the land, the common law of the country, that he or I, whether 
officers or not, have the right to kill any man we catch in the 
commission of a felony. Under the statutes, when a man has 
committed a felony and has resisted arrest and is killed it is 
considered justifiable homicide. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is not there a distinction between the right 
to kill and a reward for the killing? 

Mr. MOON. If the Government wants to protect itself, it 
seems to me it would be just as wise to say that a man would 
be entitled to a reward who would kill a man in the act of 
robbing and plundering the Government as to say you should 
afterwards capture or arrest and convict and then pay the 
reward. I do not see any difference in it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can reply briefly to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I will say I understood the proposi- 
tion thoroughly. The language is clear; but my point is that 
we ought not to tempt Government employees to kill people 
by the knowledge of a statute under which they get pay. I 
know of two instances, I will say to the gentleman, who has 
read me a little lecture on law with which I am perfectly 
familiar, -in the town in which I was born, where the police 
officers did exactly what the gentleman stated they had the 
right to do, and in neither instance were they arrested, be- 
cause the law was very clear; but the reason they did the 
killing was because they were sworn officers of the law, as these 
post-office men are, and when the men attempted to escape 
in the two instances these officers did their duty. These 
men had committed felonies, and when they refused to stop 
the police officers shot them dead, but they never thought of 
turning around and going down to the county board of super- 
visors and asking a reward for shooting men, an act which they 
performed in the regular routine of their duty. They had the 
right to do it, but they ought not to be paid for it. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I do. 

Mr. MOON. Does not the gentleman know that this Congress 
kas passed bills that rewarded marshals for killing offenders 
for violation of the law? 

Mr. BENNET. Iwill say to the gentleman I do not know it. 

Mr. MOON. Well, there was the case of Larkins 

Mr. BENNET. I will have to admit that there were four years 
recently passed during which I was not a Member of this House, 
and certain other legislation has been passed in that time with 
which I do not entirely sympathize. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the difficulty 
in this case arises entirely from the fact that this is a proviso, 
and that separates it from the language which precedes it. I 
think many of us have as high humanitarian ideas regarding 
our duty as the gentleman from New York; but when you come 


to examine the conditions stated here in the terms of the bill 
it will be seen, I think, to be entirely justifiable. The sentence 
immediately preceding the proviso is: 

For payment of reward for the detection, arrest, and conyiction of 
post-office burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in cases of that kind the discretion is left 
to the Postmaster General to reward those who have assisted 
in the detection, arrest, and conviction of post-office burglars, 
and so forth; but in cases where in an attempt to arrest des- 
perate criminals it has been necessary, because of an armed 
conflict between the officers of the law and the desperadoes, to 
shoot and kill one of them, presumably in self-defense, then, 
under the terms of this bill, unless the proviso is given, there 
would be no opportunity of paying a reward to these men for 
their desperate service on behalf of the Government, because 
you could not pay it for the arrest or for the detection’ or 
the conviction of a man who is dead, and therefore this pro- 
viso only goes to the extent of saying if in the case you can not 
arrest, you can not detect, you can not convict a man when 
he is shot, it shall not prevent the Postmaster General from 
paying these men a reward for the services which they have 
rendered. , 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do. 

Mr. NORTON. Would not the term “detection” cover the 
case where the man was shot during an attempt to arrest him? 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, I am not sure about that, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. 
cover that. 


Mr. TOWNER. I think no difficulty comes up in the form of 
the proviso and that in substance the objection ought not to 
lie, because it is only an exception that ought to be made in 
cases of that kind. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] is unduly alarmed in reference to 
this matter, for the reason that if a man ruthlessly slays an- 
other, although he is guilty of a felony, he would be answerable 
to the law of the State, and the law of the State would punish 
him. He may not be guilty of the crime of murder necessarily, 
but if he did it ruthlessly, not necessarily in self-defense, he is 
guilty of a crime in every State I know of. Now, if you would 
say in the event I am out endeavoring to detect a criminal 
who had committed a crime—burglarized a post office—that I 
shall lose my reward in the event I shall get into a controversy 
and am not armed with a sufficient authority to prosecute it to 
an arrest, you virtually say to the fleeing criminal—who may 
have committed a homicide or murder while in the act of com- 
mitting the burglary—-you will virtually say to him, “Go and 
flee or go and make what resistance you please, because the 
Government does not intend to protect these people who seek 
to arrest and prevent you from getting away, because the very 
moment you get out of his hands—get away from him—he has 
lost his reward, and if he is obliged to kill he has lost the re- 
ward.” What is the result? We let the criminal escape. Now, 
I believe that a man who goes to make an arrest ought to 
exercise every precaution to prevent loss of human life. He 
ought not to take human life unless it is absolutely necessary 
for him to do it, but in this particular instance here the Post- 
master General would be called upon to make an investigation 
as to the character of the act, and if he has ruthlessly 
slain the man or killed him without knowing exactly 
what he was doing, he does it at his peril, and I take it that 
the Postmaster General would not reward such a man, 
because men who go out and arrest desperate criminals must 
take some desperate chances. So far as I am concerned, I want 
this provision to remain. I believe that happens to be the law ` 
in most of the States of the Union in reference to the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a great many people throughout 
the country imagine that if we have a national law with a 
penalty attached it will receive a great deal more respect than a 
State law, and that while a criminal may with impunity violate 
a State law, when he violates a national law he is only in- 
viting himself inside the walls of a penitentiary. And yet in 
the last fiscal year the Post Office Department acted upon 1,284 
claims of postmasters for reimbursement of losses caused by 
burglaries in post offices. It is true thet the 1,284 burglaries 
did not all occur in the last fiscal year, because there were claims 
held over; but probably that represents about the number of 
post-office burglaries per year in the last few years. Of these 
not one-half were cases where men were arrested for the bur- 
glary, and not a very large proportion of those who were ar- 
rested were convicted. So it has come to the point that, although 


I would say that the term “ detection“ would 
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we have a national law which many people suppose can not be 
violated with impunity, it has almost come to the point that the 
transaction, 


burglary of a post office is a safe and in many of 
the cases of attempted burglaries of post offices there is no loss. 
T remember when I was managing a post office myself in a 
country town, and had to sleep in the office for protection of the 
office, there were several attempted burglaries, where nobody 
was ever caught and no loss was susi 

I am not saying this in criticism of the post-office inspectors. 
T think they do as good service as they can. I am not saying it 
in criticism of anybody or anything, except to call attention to 
the fact that a national law which reaches down to the people 
themselves is no more effective in preventing crime than a State 
law or the law or ordinance of a municipality. 

As to the particular proposition now pending, the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brenner], I might say 
that several times in recent years this House has voted payment 
of money on reports from the Committee on Claims where some 
one endeavoring to capture a post-office burglar had killed the 
burglar. Gentlemen have referred to this as though this were 
for the payment of money to the post-office employee. It may 
happen sometimes that it is for the payment of the post-office 
employee, but in the main these rewards are not paid to Gov- 
ernment employees at all; they are paid to the local constables 
or local police officials, whom we seek to encourage in the effort 
on their part to prevent these crimes, and which they are not 
obliged to do, so far as they are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, a few years ago there was a 
case, and a few other cases, which I think were the genesis of 
this proposition, which I am informed appeared in the Post 
Office bill last year for the first time. I had the impression it 
was two years old. We had a case here, which came up from 
one of the States, where a local police officer attempted to arrest 
a burglar of a post office and they got into a running fight in 
the street. The local police officer was shot all to pieces, but 
managed to shoot the other man and kill him. If he had not 
killed him and he had been arrested, he would have received a 
reward; and the question was whether it was any better for the 
Government to pay some police officer who had arrested a man 
without a fight and without danger or to say to him, “If you 
take the danger and make the fight and risk your life, we pay 
you the same reward.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Would not precisely the same result that 
is sought to be obtained by this language be attained if the word 
„and at the end of line 23 on page 3 was changed to “or,” 
and would not the man that was mentioned by the gentleman 
have been in a position where he could have been considered 
for a reward if the language of the law had been at that time 
that way? 

Mr. MANN. Congress does not pay for the arrest of a man 
charged with a post-office burglary or for the detection of the 
man. The man must be convicted. The gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Norton] asked awhile ago if it would not be 
detection when you got the man. The man would have to be 
convicted in order for the reward to be paid. 

Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman think a man should be 
rewarded for detecting a post-office burglar? 

Mr. MANN. He is rewarded for the conviction of a post- 
office burglar. 

Mr. NORTON. Do you not think he should be rewarded 
just the same as for detecting a post-office burglar? 

Mr. MANN. Well, there is no way of ascertaining whether 
he is a burglar or not, so far as that is concerned, if he lives, 
unless he is convicted. Everywhere we provide, where rewards 
are provided—and we provide rewards by the Government in 
a good many cases—it is for the detection, arrest, and con- 
viction. That is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. In the case, taking the case that the gentle- 
man from Illinois cited, where a man was to be a 


post-office burglar, and there was this running fight, and the 
brave officer was shot up pretty well, but killed the man who 
shot him, there is no way under our statute that it can ever 
be determined easily if that man that was killed was a 
burglar or not. 


Mr. MANN. Certainly; and that is the reason why this lan- 
guage leaves it in the discretion of the Postmaster General as 
to that. It is not the discretion of the Postmaster General at 
all as to the detection, arrest, and conviction. The man that 
does that can bring a suit in the Court of Claims against the 
Government. That is no discretionary power vested in the Post- 
master General, but in the other case if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral finds—and he has to make a finding—that there was a 
burglary, and that the man who was shot was the burglar, and 
that the man who claims the reward did shoot him, under the 
conditions he is entitled to make an award to the man. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield for 


a question? 

Mr. . Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. Why is it any more illogical or any more dun- 
gerous to put it into the statute that the man can be paid for 
the detection of the crime, where if he went into the Court of 
Claims he would have to prove that he actually detected an 
actual crime, than to put this language in the bill, where a man 
can be paid for killing a man as to whom he must prove in the 
Court of Claims that the man was a post-oflice burglar? 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman will readily see that you 
could not pay for the detection and the arrest and the con- 
viction, because a dozen men may detect the burglar, two men 
may assist in the arrest, and somebody else cause the conviction. 
We pay only one award. 

Mr. BENNET. I know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coon] moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
point made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] 
a 5 sot one, and that this proviso ought not to be enacted 

aw. 

I call the attention of the committee to the language, begin- 
ning with line 23, on page 3: 

For payment of rewards for the detection, arrest, and conviction of 
post-office burglars, robbers, and highway mail robbers: Provided, That 
rewards may be paid, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, 
when an offender or 9 of the class mentioned was killed in the 
act of committing the crime or in resisting arrest. 

Mark that language“ or suspect — 
or suspect of the class mentioned was killed * * * 
arrest, 

Now, suppose that a burglary has been committed, and an 
officer, a week later, suspects that a certain man committed it. 
He and the “suspect” are on the street, in the night, alone. 
The suspect says, What do you mean by seizing hold of me? 
Ihave done nothing. I am as innocent as you are.” He protests. 
He resists. Now, under such circumstances, some officers—not 
all officers, because there are many worthy men on the police force 
throughout the country—but some officers will think of the 
reward. Others are quick tempered—and both kinds will shoot. 
And who has been killed? A suspect, against whom not one 
particle of evidence has been or can be adduced, and killed 
without even the semblance of opportunity anywhere to estab- 
lish his innocence. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yicld 
to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In just a moment. Mr. Chairman, 
during the French Revolution, as all Members of the House will 
recall, there was passed a world-famous and eternally infamous 
law called the “law of suspect.“ Couthon and Robespierre 
were, I believe, chiefly responsible for it, Robespierre being 
the prime instigator. But Couthon was active and instrumental 
in having it become a law. Under it no formal complaint, such 
as we recognize as a complaint, was necessary. To make an 
arrest it required only that some person should suspect that 
another was hostile to the Revolution and have his or her name 
placed on the list of suspects. As suspects, and only as sus- 
pects, men, women, boys, and girls by thousands went to the 
guillotine. The record shows that as many as 50 or more were 
sometimes tried together and condemned in less than half an 
hour and sent to the guillotine for being “ suspects.” 

Here for the first time, I believe, despite what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann} has said, we are proposing to enact a 
law to reward an officer who kills a person whom he suspects 
of having committed a crime. It is well enough to pay a 
reward where it leads to the arrest or conviction of an offender, 
but to pay a reward to a man for killing a mere suspect, who 
may be entirely innocent of crime, is putting a premium upon 
murder by hot-headed, irresponsible officers, of whom there are 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


in resisting 
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many in the United States. It is not very uncommon to read 
in the papers of an oflicer being charged witli murder for killing 
some person whom he claims was resisting arrest. More than 
one officer has gone to the penitentiary upon conviction for such 
offense. In such cases there was evidence to establish guilt. 
But here is a bill offering a reward for the killing of the suspect 
when the officer and his victim are alone in the night, with no 
opportunity for the dead person or any of his friends to utter 
a syllable to establish his innocence. In my judgment that 
language ought not to be incorporated into the statutes of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
suspicion 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to limit 
this debate to the remarks that the gentleman is going to make. 
We have already taken up too much time on this. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto be limited to five minutes, Is there objection? There 
was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, while I think that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] is unnecessarily 
alarmed about the effect of this statute, I desire to offer as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BENNETT] a very brief amendment, which I 
think will cure any defect that there may be in this respect. I 
offer the following amendment, Mr. Chairman. After the word 
“ resisting,” in the third line, on page 4, insert the word “ law- 
ful,” so that it will read “killed in the act of committing the 
crime or in resisting lawful arrest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, after the word “ résisting “ insert the word “ lawful.” 

Mr. MOON. We have no objection to that amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, It means “Jawful” anyway. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that what the gentleman has 
just said is probably correct, but I wish to have it inserted 
to remove the doubts of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, after the word “ resisting,” insert the word “ lawful.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, can I have a 
word? Can I have two or three minutes on that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can if he secures unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, for three minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Make it three. 

Mr. MOON. Very well, three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
„gentleman from Tennessee that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] may have three minutes more? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am obliged to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Just where is that amendment offered? 

Mr. MADDEN. After the word “ resisting.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Resisting lawful arrest? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, inserting the 
word “lawful” does not at all meet my objection. Who is to 
determine whether it is a lawful arrest, when a suspect is killed 
by an officer in the night, and he is a stranger in that com- 
munity? The man is dead—dead without a known friend or 
acquaintance. He was a “suspect” merely because he was a 
tramp. The officer is the only witness. Ile says, The man 
resisted me and I killed him. I want the reward.” 

The gentleman's amendment does not meet the criticism at 
all. At this point, I am reminded by my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Gorpon], that in some, perhaps all, of the States police 
officers are forbidden to accept rewards of the kind here pro- 
posed. It is everywhere the duty of such officers to arrest 
‘offenders against the law, yet this bill proposes that we pay a 


Mr. Chairman, while I think that the 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 


reward not only for arresting an offender but also for killing 
a mere “ suspect“; a stranger, perhaps a poor, homeless, house- 
less, wandering workman looking for employment, and as in- 


nocent as is the gentleman from Iowa. 
officer says that it was a lawful arrest. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Because the man was suspected. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. He was suspected, that is 
all, and killed by an officer anxious to earn a reward. No such 
law ought to be enacted in this Republic. We want no French 
Revolution law of the suspect in the twentieth century in the 
United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman a question? Would 
it not relieve the objection of the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
strike out the words “ or suspect“? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; and I was about to offer 
that amendment. If the gentleman from Connecticut will offer 
it, I will not do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ali time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GORDON. May the amendment be reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. : 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tune question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Towa [Mr. Green]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
by striking out the word “or suspect,“ being the last word on 
line 1 and the first word on line 2 of page 4. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin: Page 4, line 1, 
strike out the word or“ at the end of line 1, and the word “ suspect“ 
at the beginning of line 2, on page 4. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CooreR of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 41, noes 37. 

Mr. COX. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. y 

Tellers were refused, not a sufficient number seconding the 
demand. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it is half an hour 
since the amendment was offered, I ask unanimous consent that 
it muy be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York will be reported again. 

The amendment was again read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bennet: Page 3, line 25, after the word 
“robbers strike out the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That rewards may be paid, in the discretion of the Post- 
master General, when an offender or suspect of the class mentioned 
was a in the act ot committing the crime or in resisting lawful 
arrest. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out in line 3, page 4, the words “ or in resisting lawful arrest“; 
and I will ask unanimous consent to address the committee two 
minutes on this subject. 

Mr. MANN. This is an amendment to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the words “or in resisting lawful arrest.“ 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEPHENS of Nebraska) there were—ayes 7, noes 44. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BENNET. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were 19 ayes and 42 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter the Postmaster General shall have authority to employ 
acting employees in place of all employees or substitutes hereinafter 
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eral is authorized to pay the sum 
of $2,000, which shall be exempt from ee of debts of deceased, 


pendent relatives, of ay = ea postal clerk, substitute railway postal 
e Railway Mail Servi 


special-delivery messenger, or an: 
service employee in the Postal Service who shali be killed while on duty, 


as the result of such injury.: Pro z 
ee for an 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph, and especially to the language in line 24, “or any 
other classified civil-service employee in the Postal Service who 
shall be killed while on duty, or who, being injured while on duty, 
shall die within one year thereafter as the result of such injury.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman want an explanation of 
that? 

Mr. SISSON. No; I think I understand the language. I want 
to call attention also to the special-delivery messenger who comes 
in under this clause. As I understand, the special-delivery mes- 
senger is a boy that may never have been employed in the Post 
Office Department a minute in his life. The er sees 
him and he employs him and he gets 8 cents for the delivery of a 
package. He is covered into this class. The fourth-class post- 
master has been covered in under the classified service. This 
includes that postmaster. 

If you shall use the language while on duty,” the language 
might be construed to mean the hours during which the post office 
is open. It is true there is a saving clause over on page 5 that 
he must not be injured by his own negligence. But I do not 
believe it is contemplated that the fourth-class postmasters shall 
be covered by this provision—I may be mistaken—for the reason 
that it will take the salary paid him in the event of an injury. 
The fourth-class postmaster has no salary, but is paid by can- 
cellations, and the special-delivery messenger has no salary, 
but is paid 8 cents, which he gets for delivering a registered 
package from the post office in the town or place of delivery. 

Mr. MOON. This language is subject to a point of order 
and no other—* or any other classified civil-service employee in 
the Postal Service.“ That is new law. 

Mr. SISSON. I have directed my remarks especially to that. 
Now, that portion of the language to which I make the point 
of order is the language just read by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. My own judgment is that when the language is stricken 
out the section should be amended, and I shall offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time putting in the word “salaried” in 
line 10, making them salaried employees, and also in line 24, 
making it read “ classified civil-service salaried employees.” 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Mississippi a 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does this language “ or any other classified civil- 
service employee in the Postal Service” include all the officers 
and employees in the Post Office Department here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SISSON. I think it would. I think it includes every- 
body in the Post Office Department under the classified service, 
and that was the construction placed upon it by the postal au- 
thorities. 

Mr. MANN. That would give these men $2,000 and would ap- 
ply to a clerk in Washington if he should die. Clerks are on 
duty all the time in Washington. It would not apply to the 
clerks in the other departments in Washington. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not think the fourth-class postmaster 
when he closes up his office is on duty, but in the administra- 
tion of this law these things have occurred to me: Suppose a 
man on duty as a fourth-class postmaster is selling goods and 
he should become injured while on duty, but not performing 
the duties of postmaster, there is some question whether or not 
he would be entitled to this amount. 

Mr. MANN. The expression “in line of duty 
fined in military service. 

Mr, SISSON. Yes; that has been well defined. 

Mr. MANN. If one of these clerks was in the Postmaster 
General's office engaged in disturbing rural routes, he would be 
on duty all the time. From some expressions I have heard here 
recently I do not think their lives are absolutely safe. [Laugh- 
ter.] But what I wanted to get at is whether it was the in- 
tention to differentiate between the employees in Washington in 
the Post Oftice Department and the employees in the Agricul- 
tural Department, the State Department, the War Department, 
and the Interior Department, z 


** 


is well de- 


Mr. SISSON. I think it unquestionably does. I think it vir- 
tually gives the civil-service pension to the Post Office em- 
ployees when it is denied to all the others. I do not believe 
that it ought to be brought about in that way. In the event 
that we have a civil-service pension it ought to be in the open 
and not under the guise of insurance. I have nothing else to 
say, and I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a state- 
ment with respect to this. 

Mr. SISSON. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. All of the language on page 4, from line 9 
down to and including line 25, except the language “or any 
other classified civil-service employee in the Postal Service,” 
is permanent law. The purpose of the amendment to which 
the gentleman proposes to make the point of order is to include 
all of the men in the Postal Service under this liability law, 
if I may so term it, who are not already under it. In writing 
the law as it was originally passed, provision was made for 
every man in the service to be covered under it except the 
supervisory officers of the Post Office Department. All the 
supervisory officers in the Railway Mail Service 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman refers, of course, to the Reilly 
amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I refer to the law. 

Mr. SISSON. It was first the Reilly amendment which was 
adopted, and that was in reference to railway mail clerks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, not at all. It included all the men in 
the Postal Service, including the railway mail supervisory offl- 
cers; and exempted from the provisions of the law the super- 
visory officers in the Postal Service proper. There is no reason 
on earth why the men who are the supervisory officers in the 
Post Office Department should not be entitled to equal consid- 
eration with the men who are employed in other branches of 
the service, and while the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] may undertake to show that this is intended as a 
pension, there is no such intention. It is not intended to pen- 
sion anyone by this provision. It is intended to do justice to 
the men who are in the service who may be injured while on 
duty. It provides for the payment of full salaries for a year 
during disability, if injured, and for half salary during another 
year, and for the payment of $2,000 to the family of the de- 
ceased in case of death. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has devoted a lot of study to this 
question. Under the question raised by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, how would the Post Office Department arrive at 
how much it should pay for the messenger, in the event a mes- 
senger is killed? 

Mr. MADDEN. This has nothing to do with the messengers. 
The messengers have already been provided for. This provides 
only for the supervisory officers in the department. 

Mr. COX. The fourth-class postmasters have not been pro- 
vided for. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have not. 

Mr. COX. How would the Postmaster General pay for them 
in the event of their death? 

Mr. MADDEN. That would be a matter in the discretion of 
the Postmaster General. He would determine what, if any, 
compensation would be paid. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, there is nothing 
about the salaries of fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing in here about anyone's 
salary. 

Mr. MANN. There is in the first part of it, but the provi- 
sion to which this alludes is a fixed amount—$2,000—and it has 
nothing to do with salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN, It applies only to the indemnity that is to 
be paid to the family of the deceased, in so far as it affects 
those who are not working on a fixed salary, and there is no 
other liability with respect to the men who are not working on 
a fixed salary. 

Mr. COX. I am seeking information. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I am trying to give it. 

Mr. COX. I can readily understand how the Post Office 
Department would adjust a settlement where the salary is 
fixed, as, for instance, in the case of railway postal clerks or 
the supervisory officials, in fact, all postal employees that have 
n fixed salary. That can be determined by taking one full 
year’s salary in the event of death or 50 per cent of the salary 
in case they have a lingering sickness for another year. 

We now come to fifty or sixty thousand four-class post- 
masters that have no salary at all, and the query in my mind— 
and it was there when the matter went into the bill in the com- 
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mittee—is, How would the Post Office Department arrive at 
how much to pay the fourth-class postmasters in the event of 


death or in case they suffered some injury which lasted more 
than one year? 

Mr. MADDEN. In the event of death there would be no 
question whatever. Their relatives would be entitled to $2,000; 
but I understand the Post Office Department has ruled to the 
effect that with respect to the case of special-delivery messen- 
gers there is no claim if they are injured and are not able to 
continue on with their work because of the fact that they are 
not working on a fixed salary. 

Now that that ruling has been made with respect to the 
special-delivery messengers, of course it would apply Kran 
to the fourth-class postmasters. I hope the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] will not exercise his privilege of mak- 
ing this point of order. It is one of the most beneficent meas- 
ures that has been suggested to the House, and affects the most 
patriotic men in the service of the Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more, 
and if these gentlemen desire to ask any questions I shall be 
delighted to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FINLEY. The proposed law here speaks of salaries. 
Now. is not the money that is paid to fourth-class postmasters 
compensation? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
{Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
permanent liability law of which the gentleman spoke does not 
cover all branches of the Post Office service? 

Mr. MADDEN. It covers all branches of the Post Office 
service now except the supervisory officials. This is intended 
to sover supervisory officials and anybody else who may have 
been forgotten, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. STERLING. Does it not cover carriers, city and rural? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are all covered by the law now. 

Mr. STERLING. And they are under its protection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the gentleman, does the perma- 
nent liability law provide—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is the permanent liability law. 

Mr. STERLING (continuing). That they shall receive pay 
while going to and from their duty if they should happen to be 
killed or injured? 

Mr. MADDEN. While on duty. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, the department has construed that in 
such a way that it does not include where the employee was 
going to and from his duty. Now, it ought to do so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what their construction of it 
is, but the intention of the law was that it should cover men 
injured while on duty, and the language has been so construed 
as to exempt or cut out from the operation of the law the men 
who are employed as substitutes, and this provision about which 
the gentleman from Mississippi has raised the question of order 
is intended to cover those men who are working as substitutes 
and others. 

Mr. STERLING, I am sure of this. I think I remember 
correctly that the liability law that applies to other Government 
employees provides that where they are injured or killed while 
going to and from their duty they receive the benefit of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, there was a case recently decided by 
the Post Office authorities, where a man in Brooklyn was going 
from his home to his work at the post office, that he was not on 
duty ; and I am rather inclined to think that the law should not 
be sufficiently broad to cover men who are on their way to their 
work or on their way from their work to their homes. I do 
not believe that men who are engaged in the Postal Service of 
the United States want any compensation from the Government 
if they are injured while they are not on duty They want to 
have the law strictly construed. 

Mr. STERLING. If the gentleman will permit me, I want 
to say that they do want it. When they are going to and from 
their duty they are just as much in the employ of the Govern- 
ment as they are after they reach the place of duty. Let me say 
there was a case in the Brooklyn Navy Yard where a man was 
injured going to and from his duty. He could not recover; and 
in view of that fact the law was changed, giving those employees 
protection when on their way to and from their duty. I think 
this paragraph ought to be amended by inserting after the word 
“duty,” “or when going to or returning from their duty.” 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say to the gentleman, I would not ob- 
ject to an amendment in that particular, but I have not been 


I presume it is. I yield to my colleague now 


so anxious about giving it to men while going from their homes 
to their work, or from their work to their homes, as in case of 
any injury that may occur to them while they are at work. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Can the gentleman state whether by accident, 
or why it was, that this most meritorious class of employees 
were left out of this amendment originally? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was simply by accident, I will say to the 
gentleman, because it was intended that men in the service 
should be covered. It was an omission. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Was it not also for the reason that we 
were told the Committee on the Judiciary had a comprehensive 
bill to provide for compensation to employees of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore it would not be necessary? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; that is true, too. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. LOBECK. I notice, page 5, in lines 2, 8, and 4— 

That no compensation shall be palid to any such employee for injury 
occasioned by his own negligence. 

Mr. MADDEN. That ought to be, ought it not? 

Mr. LOBECK. Walt a minute—I have found out by the 
operation of this item a man injured has got to prove that he 
was not negligent, and I know of a case of a man who for 14 
months had been lying on his bed who fell out of a car through 
the drawbar being out of place, and he was unable to prove 
that he was not negligent. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
D 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from IIlinols 
[Mr. MADDEN] be extended for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just a moment. I wish to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Loreck] that, of course, 
the department, in determining the question of liability, ought 
not to be technical in its ruling; that it ought to construe the 
law liberally, so as to give every man the opportunity of coming 
within its provisions if he is fairly entitled to it. 

Mr. LOBEOK. I can show a case where a man was injured 
14 months ago by falling out of a car on the Burlington road, 
and where man's inhumanity to man” has been shown by the 
department up here through its inspectors and through its 
solicitors. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me say to the gentleman that we are 
going to put men in who have red blood in their veins to con- 
trol the Post Office Department after the ist day of next 
November. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LOBECK. I want to say further that they are hold- 
overs from your administration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Good. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not quite understand the gentle- 
man as to what classes of employees outside of the fourth-class 
postmasters were included in line 24. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘The supervisory officers of the Post Office 
Department only. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois a question. This provision of Who shall be killed while 
on duty, or, who, being injured while on duty,” ought to 
be supplemented by a provision that would prevent the de- 
partment doing what it is doing; that is, adopting a certain 
number of days in relation to men who are sick, and saying 
that at the end of that time, no matter how their sickness oc- 
curred, or how quickly they recover at the end of that time, 
they ought to be separated from the service. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the ruling of the department to the 
effect that a man can remain ill and unable to work for only 
150 days before he is separated from the service is the most 
iniquitous ruling that was ever foisted on an unsuspecting 
public, and it ought to be remedied in some way. 

Mr. BENNET. I hope the gentleman’s committee will do 


something. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are trying to remedy it as fast as we can. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I am making this point of order, 
first, because the special messenger was put into this law, and 
it was a growth from the Reilly amendment, and they gradually 
enlarged it, and new the special messenger who gets 8 cents for 
the delivery of a message, if he shall be on his way to deliver 
the message, and is killed gets the $2,000. 
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Mr. MADDEN. He does not, but his people do, and they 
probally need if very much. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; his people get it; but that is no argument, 
for God knows the world is full of people who need money. 
Now, one minute. In addition this includes every class of em- 
ployees, if this language means anything, in the Post Office 
Department, whether they are paid by piecework or whether 
they are the fourth-class postmasters, and adds many thou- 
sands of people, and entails an enormous amount of labor and 
an enormous amount of work on the Post Office Department in 
the enforcement of this law. 

If you are going into the insurance of men engaged by the 
Government to perform the seryice, then you ought to have 
some well-considered law, and let them go into some well- 
considered department of Government for the purpose of deter- 
mining these questions. Here you leave it all to the Postmaster 
General's discretion. It was hastily conceived and put as a 
rider on this appropriation bill. It is not being considered, 
and was not at the time it was enacted into law, upon its 
merits, but was straddled upon this appropriation bill as a 
rider, and was neyer construed upon its merits except as a 
rider on this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to differ with 
him long enough to say that it was considered upon its merits. 
It is the most meriterious legislation ever enacted in the in- 
terests of the Government and of its employees, and the 
gentleman is thoroughly mistaken when he says there was no 
consideration given to it. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman and I, perhaps, differ radically 
as to the proposition involved in this matter, but I am not going 
into the discussion of that here. If I had my own way about it, 
the Reilly amendment would never have become a law, and there- 
fore I want to restrict it as much as I can, 

I make the point of order on the language indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To what language is the point of order 
made? 

The CHAIRMAN. On page 4, line 24, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] makes the point of order to the follow- 
ing language: 

Or any other classified civil-seryice employee in the Postal Service. 


And the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: In line 10, after the words “in place of all,” insert the 
word “ salaried,” so that the line shall read: 

Authority to employ acting employees in place of all salaried em- 
ployees. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
on thut. : 

Mr. MOON. I reserve a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Sreenerson] reserves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to discuss this 
matter, except to say 
Mr. STEENERSON. I will make the point of order, then. 

Mr. SISSON. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota will allow 
me to explain the amendment. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objec- 

tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in desiring to amend 
this bill by putting in the words “ salaried employee” is to make 
fixed and definite the amount of money that could be paid to the 
employee in the event of sickness. 

I do not believe that a special messenger is necessarily ex- 
cluded in this language. It would be a difficult matter for any- 
one to determine just exactly how to enforce the provisions of 
the first part of this act as to paying either the special messenger 
or the fourth-class postmaster. It is most difficult of enforce- 
ment, and that is why I want to make whatever law we have 
specific and definite. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I suppose the point of order is sustained 
by the Chair, and if so I desire to strike out—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not sustained the point of 
order. The Chair would like to hear from the gentleman from 
Minnesota on the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, it is new legislation. It 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


changes existing law. It does not need any argument, I take it. 

Mr. SISSON. Under the Holman rule, if you put the word 
“salaried ” there, it excludes everybody except salaried people, 
and thereby on its face it reduces the amount of money carried 
by the bill. 


The exclusion of every man except a salaried em- 
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ployee does reduce the amount of the appropriation carried in 
the bill, and it is manifest thut it will do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairs thinks the amendment is 
within the Holman rule, and the point of order is overruled. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson}. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I wish to offer. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe I have been recognized to offer 
an amendment, I can not be taken off the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
by a motion to rise. I have the floor at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists upon it, the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I just want to have the amendment read 
and considered as pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “messenger,” insert the words 
“ post-office laborer, or.” 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee does not wish to make a motion to rise at the present 
moment 

Mr. MOON. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee makes a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman object to rising now, or does 
he want to wait until later on? ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will accede to the wishes of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

1 MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Rarxey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10484, the 
1 Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 

ereon. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 325). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and, excluding the accompanying documents, ordered to be 
printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
sixty-sixth annual report of the board of directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 


THE Warre House, February 17, 1916. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing request for leave of absence, which the Clerk will 
report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Wasnixcrox, D. C., February 17, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Owing to important business matters demanding 
my presence in the Territory, I ask for an indefinite leave of absence 
from the sessions of the House. 

Sincerely, yours, 


The SPEAKER. 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. Mares, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Ernest J. Nichols, H. R. 17157, Sixty- 
third Congress, no adverse report having been made fhereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 4506. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880. 


J. K. KALANIANAOLE, 
Delegate from Hawaii. 
Without objection, the request will be 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 822. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the old post office and site thereof 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4506. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” approved June 10, 1880; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 3873. An act to authorize the counties of Minidoka and 
Cassia, State of Idaho, to construct a bridge across Snake 
River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 80 minutes to-morrow after 
the reading of the Journal on the subject of the attacks on me 
by the newspapers and the indictment in New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] asks unanimous consent to address the House to- 
morrow for 30 minutes, on a personal matter, after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposal of the business on the Speaker’s 
table. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, would it be as convenient for the 
gentleman to address the House at some other time? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will say to my friend that 
it is my desire to have the floor to-morrow, for the reason that 
perhaps I may not be able to be here for two or three days 
afterwards. I am of the opinion that I have the right to the 
floor under a question of personal privilege, if I desired to take 
it up in that way, but I have decided to ask the House for 
unanimous consent. : 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to interfere with the gentleman 
at all. I thought if it was as convenient at some other time 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I have been delayed al- 
ready—— 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman, does this grow out of 
the impeachment matter? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. No; it is nothing at all about 
the impeachment. It is only a question of erroneous attacks 
on me by the newspapers, under which, as I understand the 
rule, I have a perfect right to address the House for an hour 
on a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. MANN. g the right to object, does the gentle- 
man from Tennessee expect to go ahead with the Post Office 
bill to-morrow? 

Mr. MOON. We want to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, February 18, 
1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting supplemental and additional estimate of appropriation 
required by the Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 702); to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations required 
by the War Department for the services of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, under transportation of the Army and its sup- 
plies, etc., in the Canal Zone (H. Doc. No. 703); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending 
amendments to existing legislation providing for the extension, 
remodeling, ete., of the United States courthouse and post- 
office building at Martinsburg, W. Va. (H. Doc. No. 704); to 
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the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, making recom- 
mendations regarding the erection of a Federal building at 
Hagerstown, Md., and suggesting legislation with reference 
thereto (H. Doc. No. 705) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, us follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6417) to provide 
for the selection by the Omaha Indians and the setting apart of 
reservation lands for tribal cemetery purposes, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 210), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 68) to 
cede to the State.of Maryland temporary jurisdiction over cer- 
tain lands in the Fort McHenry Military Reservation, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 211), 
which said resolution and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4308) to pur- 
chase a site and erect thereon a suitable building for post office 
and other Government offices at Sandusky, Ohio, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 213), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on the Census, to which was 
referred the resolution (H. J. Res. 103) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Director of the Census to collect and publish additional 
statistics, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 214), which said resolution and report were 


5 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6871) to cancel 
allotments made to three members of the Wintu Tribe of In- 
dians on the public domain in California, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 212), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8067) to quiet the title to 
certain lands in the possession of G. B. Dickson, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 215) which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8559) granting a pension to Thomas N. Johnson, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11705) to provide for the report 
of proceedings before grand juries in courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11706) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
prevent the disclosure of national defense secrets,“ approved 
March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11707), to amend an act 
entitled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor chil- 
dren, etc., of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, the various Indians wars, etc, and to 
grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and 
sailors of the late Civil War,“ approved April 19, 1908; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 11708) providing for the 
purchase by the United States of the Kings Hill irrigation sys- 
tem in Idaho, and for the completion thereof by the Reclama- 
tion Service; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11709) to authorize 
advances to the reclamation fund and for the issuance and dis- 
posal of certificates of indebtedness and reimbursement there- 
for, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11710) making an appro- 
priation for the repair and rebuilding of a road in the Tonto 
National Forest, Ariz.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11711) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at some point in the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11712) to establish game 
sanctuaries in national forests, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11718) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at some point in the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11714) providing for the 
improvement of Pugsleys (Barretts) Creek, New York City, in 
the State of New York; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 11715) to amend section 6 
of an act entitled “An act to amend laws for preventing collisions 
of vessels and to regulate equipments of certain motor boats on 
navigable waters of the United States”; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11716) to regulate promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 11717) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the United States Cavalry and Artillery; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11718) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Miami, Fla., two cannon 
or fleldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11719) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Florida Old Confederate Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Home, of Jacksonville, Fla., two cannon or fieldpieces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 11720) to provide for per 
eapita payments to be made to Indians of the Fort Berthold 

teservation, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11721) granting the consent 
of Congress to John R. Sanders to construct a dam across 
Helston River in Hawkins County, Tenn, ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11722) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to sell a certain portion of the lands of the fish-cultural 
station in Unicoi County, Tenn.; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 11723) to authorize the 
Arikara, Gros Ventre, and Mandan Tribes of Indians, of the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 11724) for securing and estab- 
lishing uniform standards of testing quality and condition of 
milk and cream moving in interstate shipments and intended 
for human food, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 11725) making provision 
for the improvement of Little River and the reclamation of 
lands lying along the course of said stream in Arkansas and 
Missouri, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11779) conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to adjudicate the claims of the State 
of Massachusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res. 143) requesting the 
President to warn all citizens of the United States to refrain 
from traveling on armed merchant vessels, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 144) directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to inform the House whether he has en- 
tered into a contract with the Electric Boat Co., of New York, 
in which said corporation is allowed three years in which to 
bnild the first of our fleet submarines known as the Schley; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 145) 
directing the Ways and Means Committee to inquire whether 
the President and the Senate may negotiate a treaty with 
Colombia, modifying or repealing law providing for revenue 


without action on the part of the House of Representatives, and 
to report thereon; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Virginia indorsing the President on 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Memorial of the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York against the imposition of a Federal in- 
heritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11726) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles T. Wolfe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11727) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Newlon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11728) granting an increase of pension to 
Albinus Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11729) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11730) to correct the military record of 
Philip Guenther; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11781) granting a pension to Louisa 
Shafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting a pen- 
sion to Howard W. Bingham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11733) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert V. L. Cameron; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11734) granting a pension to 
Isaiah Lightfoot; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting a pension to 
Clara B. Hatfield; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 11786) granting a pension to 
Harriet M. Badger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11787) granting a pension to Anna R. 
Cartwright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11738) granting an.increase of pension to 
Martin Kimble; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 11739) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline M. Anthony; to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 11740) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen A. West; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11741) for the relief of 
Thomas Lynch and others; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11742) granting an in- 
crease of pension to B. F. Harless; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11748) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Crites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11744) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen Tyrell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 11745) for the relief of 
S. E. Bennett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank H. Converse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11747) granting a pension to Theodore E. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11748) granting a pension to 
Ernest J. Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 11749) for the 
relief of the heirs of John M. Waples; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11750) for the relief of John A. Hurdle; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 11751) granting an increase 
of pension to James Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11752) to correct the military record of 
Bennett F. Jackson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11753) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11754) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cunigunda Indlekofer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11755) granting a pension to Howard H. 
Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11756) to correct the military 
record of John Mix; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, à bill (H. R. 11757) for the relief of Lydia A. Brownell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11758) to correct the muster of Byron 
Pierce, late acting assistant surgeon, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11759) granting an increase 
of pension to D. B. Finnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11760) granting a pension to William G. 
McCoy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11761) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli Cotton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11762) granting 
a pension to Charles R. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11763) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph H. Pillars; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11764) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine McKee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11765) for the relief of Thomas 
J. Chesney ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11766) for the relief of Joseph Post; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11767) for the 
relief of D. W. Thurston; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11768) granting an increase 
of pension to Aaron W. Orvis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11769) granting a pension to Delos M. 
Dodge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11770) for the relief of 
Vilhelm Torkildsen ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 11771) granting a pension to 
Hannah M. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11772) granting an inerease 
of pension to Mary V. Gilmore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11778) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha O. Imel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11774) granting an increase 
of pension to A. G. Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11775) granting a pension to Emily G. 
Ayers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11776) 
granting a pension to Jasper Hill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 11777) granting a pension to 
Robert L. Seagle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11778) granting a pension to George Arch- 
bold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Copy of petitions to the 
President by the publishers of foreign-language papers in Amer- 
ica, urging national defense; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Also (by request), memorials urging protection for the Jews in 
the warring European countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of faculty and student boys of Lane 
Seminary, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 10994, 
for relief of Henry Puder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11636, for relief of 
Isaac B. Hawke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church of Johnstown, Ohio, 
in favor of House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Washington Lodge, No. 
15, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, protesting against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Stineman Supply Co., South 

Fork Supply Co., Arthur Truscott, J. M. Bortel, Lane & Walls, 

D. E. Buyer & Co., A. C. Lansbury, and N. X. Bryson, of South 

Fork; and Gross Department Store, Keystone Market, A. 

Broudx, and C. J. Hogue, of Cresson, all in Cambria County, Pa., 

Ad a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
euns. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of William Schwiering and 
other citizens of New York, favoring passage of House bill 
7625, relative to Government employees; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Memorial of citizens of Middle- 
town, Mo., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of J. F. Connell and 
other residents of Menomonee Falls, Wis., asking that Senate 
bill 901, House bill 26, House bill 677, House bill 6823, and 
House bill 6871 be enacted into law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bethlehem Lutheran Church, of Beloit, Wis., 
for prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Racine Woolen Manufacturing Co., of Racine, 
Wis., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of Johnstown Branch of the German- 
American Alliance, against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Federation of Trade Unions of New York 
City, favoring bill for retirement of disabled civil-service em- 
ployees in Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Johnstown Branch of the German-American 
Alliance, favoring bill to amend naturalization laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. s 

Also, petition of Johnstown Branch of German-American Al- 
liunce, against sale and exportation of arms, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Captain Alfred E. Hunt Camp, No. 1, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring national 
defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of J. C. Dunbar and 
Amelia A. Purdy, of Randolph, Mass., and New York City, favor- 
ing the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Upholsterers and Trimmers’ International 
Union, of New York, favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Miss Nellie E. Dawson and W. P. Billings, 
of New York City, favoring House bill 9814; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of National Federation of Post Office Clerks, of 
Washington, D. C., favoring passage of Burnett immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: Petition of 86 citizens of Adrian, Mo., 
in behalf of national constitutional amendment, known as Sen- 
ate joint resolutions 55 and 64 and House joint resolution 84 
and 85; also in behalf of the bill granting prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, known as Senate bills 1082 and 1257 and 
House bill 9435; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 32 citizens of Warrensburg, Mo., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of Anti-Saloon League, of Browns- 
town, Ind.; Hopewell Presbyterian Church, of Franklin, Ind.; 
42 citizens of Franklin, Ind.; 26 citizens of Brownstown, Ind., 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Franklin (Ind.) Color Works and Charles 
B. Melish, and Pearl Button Factory, of Madison, Ind., for 
passage of House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of Cordova (Alaska) Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to proposed misuse of Government railroad 
funds in Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of American Defense Society, relative to strong 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
building trades department, American Federation of Labor, and 
mining department, American Federation of Labor, favoring 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Great Council of New Jersey Improved Or- 
der of Red Men against House bill 108, relative to Five Civilized 
Taes of Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Thomas Tangerman, John Dew- 
fel, jr., and Jacob F. Manbiel, of Flushing, N. Y., protesting 
against Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. P. Billings, of New York City, in favor 
of House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Miss Nellie E. Dawson, favoring passage of 
House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Fred Wagner, of Flushing, N. X., protesting 
against Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Edwin P. Gleason, of New York, for prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of R. F. D. News, of Washington, in reference 
to rural postal service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Central Federated Union of New York, against 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 8 

Also, memorial of Upholsterers and Trimmers' International 
Union of New York; mining department, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; and building trades’ department, 
American Federation of Labor, favoring passage of the Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Peru (III.) Trades and Labor 
Council, opposing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of United Garment Workers of America, favoring 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Massachusetts Society, of 
San Diego, Oal., favoring appropriation to complete work of 
Geological Survey in said county; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of sundry citizens and German- 
American Alliance, of Lancaster, Pa., favoring embargo on arms, 
ete. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Hawkeye Pearl Button Co., of 
Muscatine, Iowa; Eagle Tannery, San Francisco, Cal.; James 
F. Callopy and others, of Chicago, III.; Superior Tanning Co.; 
and Chicago Tanning Co., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance and sundry citi- 
zens of Danbury, Conn., favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Petition of Helen V. Lewis, president ; 
Alice L. Varney, secretary; and 45 members of the La Salle 
(Colo.) Woman's Christian Temperance Union, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Rev. W. J. Thomp- 
son and First Baptist Church, of East Liverpool, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. R. W. Stancill and 150 citizens of 
Barnesville, Ohio, for prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. J. Bigelow McClay and 177 citizens of 
Martins Ferry; Rev. J. J. Waynes and United Brethren 
Church, of New Rumley; Rev. William G. Martin and 25 
citizens of Carroll; Rev. J. C. F. Rulp and 18 citizens of 
Lushnan Parish in Columbus and Jefferson Counties; Rev. 
M. B. Mahary and 14 citizens of Brilliant; and Rev. Earl W. 
Lawrence and 25 citizens of East Liverpool, all in the State 
of Ohio, for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. KAHN: Memorial of Jefferson Davis Chapter, United 


Daughters of Confederacy, No. 542, San Francisco, Cal., relative 
to relief for surviving veterans of Southern Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, of 
Providence, R. I., favoring Senate bill 538, to regulate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of Free Baptist Church, of Greenville, and 
Seventh-Day Baptist Church, of Hopkinton, R. I., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Salembier & Clay and others, of Central 
Falls, R. I., favoring bill granting indefinite leave to super- 
annuated employees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Pawtucket Council, Knights of Columbus, 
favoring October 12 as legal holiday in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. . 

By Mr. KENT: Petition of Lodge No. 1, Order Good Tem- 
plars, of New York City, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Ministerial 
Association of Jersey Shore; First Church of Christ; Epworth 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Jersey Shore; citizens of Mill 
Hall; Bible School of Church of Christ, at Mill Hall, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring the passage of the Webb- 
Smith prohibition resolution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ' 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of residents of Wellfleet, Nebr., 
and vicinity, against preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union public meeting of 250 people, of Nampa ; Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union meeting of 85. people, of Bonner, 
all in the State of Idaho, for national constitutional prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: Memorial of Chicago Federation of 
Labor, urging the selection of an impartial commission to in- 
vestigate the Steamboat-Inspection Service; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Memorial of citizens of Corsicana, 
Tex., on preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of American Federation of Mu- 
sicians; Photo-Engravers’ Union, No. 10; Martha Washington 
Council No. 7; International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, No. 
82; J. J. Seithel; J. G. Boden; Urbain Le Gast; A. Miller; 
Samuel A. Dienstbach, all of St. Louis, Mo., and also Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks; and building trades’ department and mining de- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, all of Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying for the passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Southwestern Lumbermen's Association, of 
Kansas City, Mo., favoring passage of the Stevens bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring passage 
of the militia pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen, Local 43 and Local 95, against national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Memorial of Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Rehoboth Beach, Del., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOOR! of Pennsylvania: Petition of Sunday school 
of St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church and citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Memorial of Washington 
(D. ©.) Lodge, No. 15, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Griffith Durney & Co., of San 
Francisco, favoring an appropriation for improvements in 
Yosemite National Park; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), memorial of Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring House bill 9320; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request) memorial of R. F. D. News, of Washington, 
D. C., in reference to postal legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petitions of citizens of Glady and Bemis, 
W. Va., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petitions of citizens of Armstrong and Jeffer- 
son Counties and Clarion and Punxsutawney, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of East Brady, Pa., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Memorial of Riverside Council, No. 26, 
Knights of Columbus, of Windsor Locks, Conn., favoring October 
12 as a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Baptist Church of Plainville, Conn., favoring 
censorship of motion-picture films; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petitions of the Presbyterian Church of 
Peru and 25 citizens of New London, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of the Business Men’s Association of 

N. Y., favoring the passage of the Stevens-Ashurst 
standard-price bill, H. R. 9671; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Common Council of San Diego, 
Cal., in support of resolution granting right of way to city of 
San Diego for reservoir purposes over certain portions of the 
Cleveland National Forest and Captain Grande Indian Reserva- 
tion, in San Diego County, Cal. ; to the Committee on the Public 


By Mr. ROWE: Petition of business firm of New York, favor- 
ing tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast, relative to appropriation for two new vessels for 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on 


ropriations. 
Also, petition by Alex. S. Locke, against power plant near 
Washington Monument on Potomac River; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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Also, petition of business men of the State of New York, rela- 
tive to river and harbor improvements in State of New York; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, memorial of Pittsburgh Hungarian Political Club, rela- 
tive to interference with mails by the belligerent powers in 
Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Zoological Society, relative to 
game sanctuaries in national forests; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. ‘ 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petitions of citizens and congrega- 
tion of Methodist Episcopal Church of Spencerville, and 15 
citizens of Rockford, and United Brethren Church, all in the 
State of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House 
bill 11062, for the relief of John R. Roe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Memorial of Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Grain Commission Merchants’ Association, favoring 
Moss grain bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of members of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Bethlehem Presbyterian Church, and Prospect Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Memorial of citizens of Haskell 
County, Tex., indorsing preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Robert Fraser, of Utica, N. Y., 
favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Legislature of the State of New York, 
against the imposition of a Federal inheritance tax in the State 
of New York; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Brewery Workmen, of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Greenwood Farmers’ 
Club, of Clearbrook, Minn., against measure proposed by joint 
committee on rural credits; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Methodist Church of Hills- 
grove, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11697, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah K. Northrup; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Ella Rush Murray and others, of 
New Haven, Conn., for the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. s 

Also, petition of Cora E. Phelps and others, of Centerville, 
Conn., urging adoption of Susan B. Anthony amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Farmington Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, Mass., indorsing House bill 702, the dyestuffs 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., condemning Underwood tariff and relative to pro- 
posed tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEBB: Memorials of Sunday School of Guayama, 
P. R.; inmates of house of correction. Holmesburg Junction, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and 261 citizens of Petersburg, Alaska, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fnibax, February 18, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we have to do with Thee in the discharge of 
every duty of life. May the vision of Thy glory never fade 
from our minds as we deal with the processes of time and put 
ourselves in the channels of human thought. Give us that minis- 
try from on high which will continually elevate our thoughts 
and refine our feelings. Bring us into sweeter fellowship one 
with the other and into divine communion with Thyself. May 
we live out our lives in the light of Thy countenance and seek 
to perform, first and above all, the will of God, knowing that 
in Thy will is all the prosperity and blessing of life. We ask for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding Myers Smith, Md. 
Beckham Hollis Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hughes Norris Smoot 
Broussard Husting O'Gorman Sterling 
tron Johnson, Me. Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sutherland 
pp Jones age Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Ransdell Thompson 
Colt Kern Saulsbury Tillman 
Curtis Lane Shafroth Wadsworth 
Dillingham 2 Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger McCumber Sherman 
Gronna McLean Smith, Ga 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to state that my colleague 
[Mr. Harpwick] is out of the city, and that he is paired with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 7 

Mr. HOLLIS. I was requested to announce that Senators 
CHILTON, FLETCHER, WALSH, Cumas, and Works are conduct- 
ing a hearing, and that they are therefore absent on oflicial busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I will 
allow this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
read the Journal of the preceding session. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Stone, and, by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


DISPENSING WITH MORNING BUSINESS. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Srerrmve] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] have given notice that they desire to speak on a certain 
resolution which comes over and is now on the table. They 
have expressed a desire to proceed with their addresses this 
morning. From what they tell me, their addresses will not be 
protracted. I rise to ask if the ordinary morning business may 


not be dispensed with? 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be dispensed with. 

Mr. STONE. That is what I mean to do. I will put my re- 
quest in that form. I ask unanimous consent that the morning 
business may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall morning business be dis- 
pensed with by unanimous consent? The Chair hears no ob- 
section, and it is dispensed with. The Senator from South Da- 

ota. 
ARMED MERCHANT SHIPS. 


Mr. STERLING, I ask unanimous consent for the reading of 
Senate resolution 100. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 100) submitted by 
Mr. STERLING on the 15th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States views with anxious 
concern the late order of the German Admiralty that armed merchant 
ships of any of the entente allies, without distinction as to whether 
armed for merely defensive 25 or not, may be to and 
sunk without warning after the oth of the present month; that such 
order, if put into efect, will constitute a more serious menace to the 
legitimate commerce of all neutra! nations, and ticularly to that of 
the United States, than any act of any of the belligerents in the present 
European war, and will be in contravention of a ng long recognized 
by the principal commercial nations of the world, including our own; 
that the protection of the interests of neutral commercé on the high 
seas in time of war has been the subject of many treaties and con- 
ventions and is a favored subject in international law, and that through 
these instrumentalities the freedom of such commerce and the cause 
of civilization itself haye been greatly promoted; that any recognition 
on the part of the United States of the claim that the necessities of 
war in general or the exigencies and conditions of modern submarine 
warfare are warrant for the order of the German Admiralty would be 
a step backward, and so far an abandonment of our contention for the 
freedom of the seas. Moreover, such recognition would contravene the 
policy of the Government of the United States as expressed in the 
notes of our State Department to the British and German Govern- 
ments, respectively, on the 26th of September and November 7, 1914; 
and that at this time, in the history of the present war, there should 
be no acquiescence in the order of the German Admiralty on the part 
of this or any other neutral power. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will ask that I may be 
allowed to proceed with my remarks without interruption. 

Mr. President, at the time of introducing this resolution I 
thought it appropriate that the Senate give some expression of 
its opinion in regard to our latest and, as it seemed to me, 
under all the conditions, our gravest international crisis. 

The developments since the resolution was introduced have, 
to some extent, allayed the anxicty felt at that time, for, not- 
withstanding every sign and intimation given out through the 
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press to the contrary, we are informed, through the press of 
last Wednesday, that— 

hil rprise 8 ressed in e semiofficial disclosure 
of 9 — position of the 8 —. to say that they 
themselves were surprised that the attitude of this Government should 
have been misunderstood anywhere, and surprised also that the im- 
pression should have become current that the Government would alter 
the existing international law regarding armed merchantmen and 
attempt to the law during the war without the assent of the 
contending belligerents. 

The “semiofficial disclosure” referred to included the state- 
ment that it was not the Government's intention to alter the 
rules of existing international law relating to the rights of 
armed merchantmen. 

So the Government was delaying and hesitating while the 
world was wondering, and admittedly the “impression became 
current” that we were about to accede to the German admiralty 
declaration and consent that the armed merchantman should, 
for all the purposes of attack and war upon it, have the status 
of a man-of-war. 

I confess to have shared in that “current impression,” and, 
entertaining the view that such a course would be a great mis- 
take and involve consequences more serious than any that had 
yet disturbed us, grave as some of them have been, I offered the 
resolution. 

There has been some clearing of the atmosphere; but there yet 
remain some principles concerning which there may be doubt, 
and which may be appropriately considered under the resolution. 

It is not a remote inference that the present attitude of the 
German admiralty in regard to the right to attack and destroy 
armed merchantmen without warning was encouraged, if not 
invited, by the memorandum of our State Department to the 
entente powers. One paragraph of that memorandum, accord- 
ing to press report, is in words as follows: 

I should add that ay Devens is impressed with the reasonable- 


ness of the argument t a merchant vessel carrying armament of any 


sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the de- 


Mr. President, I appreciate the difficulties of diplomacy in 


these trying and perilous times, and whether the policy of this 
administration has been from the beginning of the war well 
defined and certain or whether it has been vague and vacillat- 
ing; whether it has been firm, consistent, and strong; or 
whether through one influence or another it has at first ap- 
peared bold and uncompromising in behalf of a great principle, 
but in the end has yielded the substance for the word, I shall 
not here attempt to say nor stop to analyze. But there is 
some record of what has transpired in our conduct of foreign 
affairs during the last 18 months. That record any man may 
read and in the light of history and world affairs may draw 
his own conclusions, 

But, Mr. President, the paragraph from the memorandum of 
the State Department suggests a dangerous and vicious prin- 
ciple. Without reference to any nation here involved the pro- 
posal therein contained would subordinate the interests of com- 
merce to the interests of the submarine and, in consequence, to 
the interests of that nation whose strength on the high seas 
lay in the superiority of her submarine fleet. Under the oper- 
ation of this principle the legitimate commerce of a half dozen 
other opposing nations as between themselves as well as their 
commerce with neutral nations carried in enemy merchantmen 
might if wholly defenseless be made the easy prey of that power 
which was superior in submarine strength and which chose to 
be remorseless in its use. 

Less than two weeks from this time, according to the new 
declarations of the central powers, the commanders of their 
submarines will consider armed merchant ships of the entente 
allies to be warships and will treat them accordingly. Under 
the rules of international law an enemy warship may be tor- 
pedoed and sunk with all on board without warning or notice. 
It is not necessary that it be in action to warrant such pro- 
cedure. It may be lying peacefully at anchor, its situation 
such as in no way to endanger the lives or property of the 
enemy or fleet or enemy civilians. But it is a warship; 
its mission is to fight, and though now at rest it has potential- 
ities of destruction and loss, and this is warrant for its destruc- 
tion, accomplished by surprise or by stealth as well as in open 
action. 

But no such right has ever existed in regard to armed mer- 
chantmen belonging to citizens of one of the belligerents. From 
early times they have been permitted to arm for defensive pur- 

The practice may have had its origin when piracy on 
the high seas was more prevalent than now; but, even so, usage 
and international law founded on the necessities of commerce 
have authorized such armament for the purpose of resisting 


not only piratical attack but the attack as well of an enemy 
vessel, whether merchantman or man-of-war. 

It is only when attacked that, under the rule, the merchant 
vessel may resist. The demand to come to a stop for the pur- 
poses of search is not an attack; the shot across the bow is not 
an attack, but a warning, to which armed resistance by the 
merchantman would not be lawful. It is only when attacked 
and the purpose to injure, kill, or destroy is evident that the 
merchant vessel may open with her guns. 

The rule was in the interest of legitimate commerce, for if by 
reason of her armament she made successful resistance, or be- 
cause of knowledge of her armament no attack was made on 
the merchant vessel, it was so much saved or gained for that 
commerce, which itself grew out of peaceful pursuits and in 
turn ministered to the arts of peace. 

Mr. President, the principle of the right of merchantmen to 
arm for defensive purposes is too old, too well established, and 
has proven too wholesome in the interests of commerce for this 
Government now, in the interests of a new and terrible engine 
of war, but which has a certain “defensive weakness,” to be 
persuaded or cajoled into a surrender of the principle. 

The rule and the precedents are found in numerous authori- 
ties. Oppenheim, in Volume II, section 85, states it as follows: 


In a sense the crews of merchantmen owned . subjects of the bel - 
or these vessels are 
enemy ares toyed She if attacked for that pur- 


and if 3 do so they are liable to be treated 
private in 

Hall, in his work on International Law, page 524, sixth edi- 
tion, states, in effect, the same principle, as follows: 


1 — Pave a right a when oe to 
surrender to public s or vateers o e enemy. e crews. 
aci realstance ha t vil ; and 


therefore which make such ve eges ; 

timateness of th acts that, if 
nging the Deene er TD 
making the enemies —— of war. 

By noncommissioned ships is evidently meant private, in 
contradistinction to public ships, to which class, of course, all 
naval or war vessels of the Government belong. Hall refers to 
the contention of some writers that a noncommissioned ship has 
also a right to attack, and cites Wheaton as authority for the 
proposition. But note at least how broad the rule laid down by 
Hall, that the vessel need not wait for actual attack, but that 
the right to resist follows the summons to surrender. 

Our own Supreme Court applied the principle in two noted 
cases early in the history of our Government. The cases recog- 
nize the right of a merchantman to be armed for defensive 
purposes and show how jealously the court guarded the in- 
terests of neutral commerce. The cases were those of the 
Nereide and Atalanta. The Nereide was a British armed ship 
mounting 10 guns and was under charter by a Spanish subject. 
She was captured by a United States privateer after an action 
lasting 15 minutes. A part of the cargo was owned by a neutral, 
who made claim for the same, and the question in the case was 
whether a neutral might put the goods on board an armed 
belligerent merchantman. ‘The court, speaking by Chief Justice 
Marshall, held that the belligerent had a perfect right to arm 
in his own defense and this did not interfere with that of the 
neutral to transport his goods in a belligerent vessel. 

The case of the Atalanta, decided in 1818 by the same great 
jurist, rested on similar facts. The capture was by the United 
States man-of-war, The Wasp. The cargo, which was con- 
demned as prize, was claimed by a French merchant, but on 
appeal to the Circuit Court restitution was decreed and the 
decree was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. According to the concurring opinion of Mr. Justice 
Johnson in this case the hostile vessel had a right to resist. 
“Tt did not impair any right of search, or of capture, or of 
adjudication. The right of capture applied only to enemy 
ships or goods; the right of search to enemy goods on board 
a neutral carrier. Neither of these rights was Nor 
was the right of adjudication impaired. The neutral did 
not deny the right of the belligerent to decide the question 
of proprietary interest. If the property was really neutral, it 
did not matter to the belligerent who carried it,” and our court 
haz held that there is no valid distinction between the right of 
a neutral merchant to load his goods on board an enemy 
merchant ship and the act of a neutral merchant who ships 
his goods in an armed vessel belonging to the enemy. The 
opinion of Chief Justice Marshall is “ that a neutral merchant 
has a right to charter and load his goods on board a belligerent 
armed vessel without forfeiting his neutral character.” In this 
respect our own court, in its desire to protect neutral commerce, 


in ura their 


1916. 


has gone beyond the English authorities, it having been there 
held that if the neutral “puts his goods on board a ship of 
force which he has every reason to presume will be defended 
against the enemy by that force, the ease then becomes very 
different. He betrays an intention to resist visitation and 
search which he could not do by putting them on a mere mer- 
chant vessel, and so far as he does this he adheres to the 
belligerent. If a party acts in association with a hostile force— 
and this, I suppose, would apply to an enemy convoy—and relies 
upon that force for protection, he is for that occasion to be 
considered as an enemy.” 

But, when the English court speaks of a “ship of force,” it 
does not mean a merchantman armed simply for defensive 
purposes but refers in such language to a man-of-war or to a 
vessel armed and equipped for offensive purposes. English 
practice and decisions are in accordance with the generally 
accepted rule. 

The case of Hooper against United States, decided by the Court 
of Claims in 1887, was one of the French spoliation cases, and it 
was there laid down that the arming of a merchant vessel 
strictly for defense whose only object was trade did not author- 
ize condemnation even if a license under acts of Congress 
were found on board. 

The license of the act of Congress might import a national 
character, and if there was reason at all for regarding it as not 
entitled to be armed, it would be beeause it had that license 
from the Government. 

In Cushing against United States, another French spoliation 
case, the same principle is laid down. The court quotes approv- 
ingly from the opinion of Judge Bee, of the district court of 
South Carolina, in a case decided in 1795, as follows: 


The laws of neutrality and nations, in no Instance that I know of, 
interdict neutral vessels from going to sea armed and fitted for de- 
fensive war. All American Indiamen are armed, and it is necessary 
they should be so. When the wisdom of Congress substituted an em- 
bargo for a declaration of hestilities preparations of this sort might 
have been seen in every State in the Union. From the instructions and 
eireular letter to the different collectors it was clear that the vessels 
of the belligerent powers alone were comprehended in the restrictions. 
Even they might arm for defense; and if, as respected French vessels, 
it should appear doubtful whether their equipment was applicable to 
war or commerce, such equipment was declared lawful. 

It might be fairly said that by implication the right of an 
armed merchant vessel to arm for defensive purposes is recog- 
nized by our own statute relative to neutrality. Section 5289, 
Revised Statutes, provides that the— 


owners or eco, ea Pe of armed vessel sailing out of the ports of the 
United States, belonging wholly or in part to citizens thereof, shall, 
before clearing out the same, give bond to the United States, with 
sufficient sureties, in double the amount of the value of the vessel and 
cargo on board, including her armament, conditioned that the vessel 
shall not be employed by such owners to cruise or commit hostilities 
against the sub, citizens or property of any foreign prince or 
State, or of any colony, district, or people, with whom the United 
States are at peace. 

The statute, it will he seen, applies to vessels belonging in 
whole or in part to citizens of the United States. It does not 
prevent them from arming the vessel; and the statute applies 
only to armed vessels. Nor does it prohibit them from resisting 
attack by an enemy armed vessel, or, for that matter, from mak- 
ing an attack on such vessel. The owners, being private owners 
and citizens of the United States, and the vessel being armed, 
are, in effect, under bonds to keep the peace as to the vessel 
of any nation with which the United States is at peace. 

The opinion in the case of United States v. Quincy (6 Pet., 
466), while brought under a penal statute forbidding the fitting 
out and arming of any ship or vessel for the purpose of commit- 

ting hostilities against the subjects, citizens, or property of any 
foreign State or people with whom the United States are at 
peace, is a fair construction of section 5289, and is important 
in showing the emphasis put upon the needs of commerce in the 
decision. I quote therefrom as follows: 


festly built for warlike purposes and about to depart 
States, unless circumstances shall render it probable that such vessels 


Here is that clause in the decision to which I call especial 
attention because of its emphasis of the needs of commerce: 

All the latitude, therefore, n for commercial purposes is 
given to our citizens; and they are ned only from such acts as 
are calculated to involve the country in war. 

And now, Mr. President, supported by these clear rules of 
international law and these decisions of the courts in which they 
are applied and enforced, come the almost “ up-to-date” pro- 
nouncements of our own State Department. 
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The correspondence between the Government of Great Britain 
and our own in the autumn of 1914, after the breaking out of 
the war, shows entire acquiescence in the position of Great 
Britain that her merchantmen might be armed for defensive 
purposes and that it would not be “in accordance with neu- 
trality and international law to detain in neutral ports mer- 
chant vessels armed with purely defensive armaments.” Let me 
read from a memorandum from the British Embassy here made 
September 9, 1914, valuable for the authorities it cites: 

The German Government ha tered 
arming merchant ships as eee eee. W ging Sie tee 
right to carry out the process of arming and equipping such merchant 
ships in neufral harbors or on the high seas. It is in consequence of 
this that the British Admiralty have been compelled, in accordance 
with the practice following in the eat wars of history, to arm a 
certain number of British merchant ships for self-defense only. 

The practice of arming ships in self-defense 


Says this memorandum— 


is very old and has been ordered by royal proclamations in England 
from early in the seventeenth century. During the Napoleonic rare 


the right to arm in self-defense was rene by Britis 
the Catherine Elizabeth (British) 


States prize courts in the cases of 
and the Nereide (United States). 

arms and resist capture is clearly and deftinitel 
ern times. The right of resi 


belligerent to 

laid os in 
vessels is recognized 
Itallan 


adviser 
quotes with approval article 10 the United States naval war 
which states “the prisoners of t vessels of an enemy who, in 
self-defense and in protection of the vessel placed in their charge, 
resist an attack are entitled to the status of prisoners of war.” 

And that in itself recognizes the principle of the right of a 
merchantman to arm for defensive purposes. 

The Institute of International Law at its meeting in 1913 repared 
and adopted a manual of the laws of naval warfare, article 10 of 
which oprana declared that private ships are allowed to employ force 
to defend themselves against the attack of an enemy's ship. 

And on November 7, 1914, in answer to the protest of the Ger- 
man foreign office against our rule permitting ships of belligerent 
nations, though armed for defensive purposes only, to be treated 
as merchant ships, the then acting and our now esteemed Secre- 
tary of State replied in part as follows: 

Your 515, October 15. The Government of the United States 18 
obliged to dissent from the views of the Government as ex- 
pressed in your telegram tn Se, — to the treatment to be accorded 
armed merchant vessels of belligerent nationality in neutral ports. 


The practice of a majority of nations and the consensus of opinion by 
the leading authorities on international law, envey many German 
s 


writers, th opositi that chant fi 
defense without losing thelr 00 character and that Ping 3 
such armament against hostile attack without contravening the principles 
of international law. 

As long as the right to arm a merchant vessel for defensive 
purposes exists nothing can more surely safeguard the interests 
of ourselves as a neutral nation and of all belligerent nations 
than those set forth in the circular of the State Department with 
reference to the status of armed merchant vessels. One might 
complain of their strictness, as, for example, I do not see why 
under a rule permitting a vessel to arm for defensive purposes 
the presence of an armament and ammunition on board a mer- 
chant vessel should create a presumption that the armament is 
for offensive purposes, other signs and outward appearances de- 
noting that she was not a war vessel. 

Without reading I submit this cireular and ask that it may 
be printed as a part of my remarks. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The cireular referred to is ns follows: 

CIRCULAR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS. 
(Issued September 19, 1914.) 

(A) A merchant vessel of belli; t national 
1 3 for the ah DEDA — of — Without . — 
the character of a ship of war. 

(B) The presence of an armament and ammunition on board a merchant 
vessel creates a presumption that the armament is for offensive p ses, 
but the owners or agents may overcome this presumption by —— 
showing that the vessel carries armament solely for defense. 


dence necessary to establish the fact that the armament is solely 


(C) 
for defense and will not be used offensively, whether the armament be 
mounted or stowed below, must be presented in each case independently 
at an official investigation. The result of the inves tion must show 


conclusively that the armament is not intended for and will not be used 
in ofensi th 


ive operations. 
Indications that the armament will not be used offensively are: 
1. That the caliber of the carried does not exceed 6 inches. 
2. That the guns and arms carried are few in number. 


manned 
before war was declared. 
6. That the vessel ſutends to and actually does clear for a 


in its usuat trade route or a port indicating its purpose to continue 
in the same trade in which it was engaged before war was declared. 
T. That the v takes to 


on board fuel and supplies sufficient on! 
carry it to its pert of destination, or the same quantity substan 


2 5 be Big has been accustomed to take for a voyage before war was 
eclared, 

8. That the cargo of the vessel consists of articles of commerce un- 
suited for the use of a ship of war in operations against an enemy. 

9. That the vessel carries passengers who are as a whole unfitted to 
enter the military or naval service of the belligerent whose flag the 
vessel flies, or of any of its allies, and particularly if the passenger list 
includes women and Idren. 

10. That the speed of the ship is slow. 

(D) Port authorities, on the arrival in a port of the United States of 
an armed vessel of belligerent nationalitiy claiming to be a merchant 
vessel should immediately investigate and report to Washington on the 
foregoing indications as to the intended use of the armament, in order 
that it may be determined whether the evidence is sufficient to remove 
the presumption that the vessel is and should be treated as a ship of 
war. Clearance will not be granted until authorized from Washington, 
and the master will be so informed upon arrival. 

(E) The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a 
question of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial 
evidence of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. 


Mr. STERLING. If it be said that some of these decisions 
are old and that the practice of arming merchantmen has fallen 
into desuetude, I reply that the last assertion of the principle— 
the right—is not old; the latest text writers on international 
Jaw announce it as present-day law, and our State Department 
treats it, as I have shown, as one of the rules of international 
Jaw. as much so as that rule which forbids the invasion of 
neutral territory by the armed forces of a belligerent. 

Shall we deny to Great Britain now the right to arm her 
merchant fleet in the way prescribed by the British Admiralty, 
as explained by Mr. Winston Churchill less than a year ago in 
the House of Commons? He said: 


They are armed solely for defensive purposes. The 
in the stern and can only fire on a pursuer. 


ns are mounted 
Vessels so armed have 
nothing in common with merchant vessels taken over by the Admiralty 
and converted into commissioned auxiliary cruisers, nor are these ves- 
sels privateers or commerce destroyers in any sense. They are exclu- 
sively ships which carry food to this country * è and the in- 
structions of these armed merchant vessels will direct them to sur- 
render if overtaken by ships of war. They are, however, thoroughly 
capable of self-defense against an enemy’s armed merchantman. Tne 
fact of their being so armed will probably prove an effective deterrent 
alone on the depredations of armed merchantmen and an effective pro- 
tection for these ships and for the vital supplies they carry. 

Mr. President, of all the peoples in the wide world, it ill be- 
comes us to deny Great Britain that right now or to spend one 
hour in diplomatic haggling to secure her renunciation of it. 
Our export trade has been growing by leaps and bounds. Each 
month has been exceeding by many millions the last preceding 
month. The manufacturers of arms and munitions of war are 
not the only beneficiaries but the products of the farm, the 
forest, the mine, find a foreign demand and market never in the 
aggregate equaled. But with our own poor and inadequate mer- 
chunt marine, how would it have been were England not 
mistress of the seas? Or suppose the ships flying the American 
flag were multiplied many times and the naval strength of the 
respective belligereuts now at war were nearly matched; what 
of the annoyances, what of the desperate complications, the 
injury to trade, the chances of war as compared with the griey- 
ances suffered from England now and against which we so loudly 
protest, although assured of reparation for every material or 
pecuniary loss which she may inflict by reason of the exigencies 
of war—and she has caused loss of no other kind. At a banquet 
given by the city of Ghent to the commissioners who joined in 
the treaty, John Quincy Adams said: 

To the city of peace; may the doors of the Temple of Janus here 
closed be not opened again for a hundred years, 

Nor have they been; although the treaty of Ghent itself set- 
tled nothing save the war of 1812. The cause for which the war 
was fought, together with the boundaries to the northeast and 
the northwest, the fisheries, the Oregon question, the question of 
disarmament on the Great Lakes, any one of which might easily 
have been casus belli between nations not of common origin 
and speech and institutions and ideals, were all, with a hundred 
more, settled peacefully by diplomacy or by arbitration. The 
hundred years have passed and the doors of Janus are still 
closed. God grant they may never be opened. 

But, Mr. President, can we be “impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying arma- 
ment of any sort, in view of the character of submarine war- 
fare and the defensive weakness of underseas craft, should be 
held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a neutral as 
well as by a belligerent Government“? 

Is it reasonable, then, that a British or French merchant ves- 
sel carrying four small guns astern for defensive purposes and 
bringing their cargoes of British or French goods for consump- 
tion by our people and ready to carry away food supplies pro- 
duced by our people for their people or their armies—is it rea- 
sonable because of the “ defensive weakness ” of any murderous 
underseas craft that we should treat them as war ships and 
intern them during the war in our ports, neither receiving the 
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goods they carry nor selling them ours—and all because of the 
defensive weakness of the favored submarine? 

Mr. President, I am not insensible of the fact that some may be 
moved to favor this policy on grounds of humanity, the saying 
of life, and I sympathize most deeply with such a motive; but 
the record of the past does not give assurance that the human 
cargo on unarmed vessels will be protected. Moreover, another 
“ weakness ” of the submarine is its inability to furnish a crew 
to bring the vessel into port—and if so under present condi- 
tions, what port? It can not tow the vessel into any port. Its 
mission, then, is to destroy the vessel. It claims the right 
under international law. To do this it orders passengers to 
take to the boats, and there may be thousands of them—and 
there they are on the open sea, in a gale, far from land, all 
for a chance to destroy an enemy ship which carries neutral pas- 
sengers and commerce as well as enemy commerce. 

The vice of the suggestion of the State Department lies in 
this: That because the deadly submarine is not strong on de- 
fense you must therefore make the merchant ship absolutely 
helpless against the submarine. 

And so it is on such reasoning that a late invention, the most 
deadly in its sea operations that can be conceived, was about to 
be accorded, it was feared, exemption against defense and full 
freedom without fear of injury on the part of its officers and 
crew to set adrift, exposed to the perils of the sea, its noncom- 
batant and neutral passengers, and then without hearing or 
judgment of prize court send the argosy itself, richly laden with 
the produce of a neutral land on its way to feed and clothe those 
of perhaps another neutral land, to the bottom of the ocean. 

Admit that such reasoning is right and that such a principle 
should prevail and you go back to the Middle Ages or beyond 
and set at naught the work of all the conventions and treaties 
and all the labors of all the international jurists for the protec- 
tion of neutral trade from Grotius down to the present time. 
No; instead of yielding to the claims of the admiralty their 
very mention should meet with vigorous protest. Instead of 
denying this old right of the seas we should now of all times 
vie with Great Britain or any other nation in seeking to uphold 
it. It is possible some danger will be incurred, but I do not much 
fear dangers will be increased beyond what they are at present. 
But I do know that let another sea horror occur in which Ameri- 
can lives are involved and this administration and the world 
will know that there is a real America, not supine, apathetic, 
and hesitating, but strong, militant, if need be, and ready to 
respond to those noble impulses of liberty and humanity which 
have been our heritage from the beginning. If, perchance, the 
wantonness and inhumanity of others shall yet cost us some- 
thing, the sacrifice may not have been in vain. For, to peace 
commissioners, to delegates to The Hague conventions, to inter- 
national jurists, there will be committed a new problem and a 
new cause, and that will be to limit the hostile operations, at 
least the destructive operations, of the murderous submarine to 
war craft, be it dreadnought, cruiser, torpedo boat, or strictly 
naval auxiliary, and to prohibit forever the destruction of com- 
merce and passenger carrying vessels by means and at risks 
that shock humanity and shame our civilization. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I can not hope to add anything 
to the admirable and forcible argument to which the Senate has 
just listened, but the question involved in the resolution of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] is of such very great 
importance that I think it can do no harm if, in my own way, 
I briefly reiterate some of the arguments which he has so well 
and strongly presented. . 

There have been reports lately in the newspapers and also 
some discussion in the press as to the question of armed mer- 
chantmen. There have also been unofficial intimations that the 
administration was considering 2 change of the attitude of this 
Government upon the subject. Indeed, this has gone so far that 
there was printed in the Chicago Herald what purported to be 
a note from our Government addressed to belligerents in re- 
gard to the status of the armed merchantman, I am aware 
that this publication is not official, but, we have fallen under 
this administration into the deplorable practice of receiving 
all our communications as to foreign relations through the news- 
papers. It is very difficult to believe that this letter, which 
I shall not read in full, but which I shall ask to have printed 
at this point as a part of my remarks, can be correctly given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
article referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears none. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

New Unitep States Nore Denres RIGHT To Anu Lixers For 

DEFENSE—USE or SUBMARINES IS UPHELD. 


The Chicago Herald presents herewith the note which, by direction 
of the Secretary of State, American ambassadors addressed to the 
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European belli ts in connection- with the recognition of submarines 
as commerce destroyers and the desirability of the disarmament of 
elligerent m antmen. 

The note was dated „ e rl by the Herald 
from a European corresponden text Is as ows: 

0 It is a matter of the deepest interest to my Government to bring to 
an end, if possible, the dangers of life which attend the use of sub- 
marines as at present emplo in destro; enemy commerce on the 
high seas, since on any merc t vessel o gerent nationality there 
may be citizens of the United States who have taken 


i als fr th eptional 
on om the exc 

sage on merchant vessels. through these portions of the 
which undersea craft of the enemy are operating. 


UPHOLDS SUBMARINES’ USE: 


which are presented b 


among non- 
ted from the 


and while I view that — 
con 11 


ective- 


rnational law and the principles of humanity wi 
— 75 — — of commerce, I beli: 
of the preced 
of the sub ines, will appeal 
all the belligerents in the present war. 

“Your Government will understand that in or. the formula or 
rule of this nature I approach it of necessity from the point of view 
of a neutral, but I believe that it will be equally efficacious in pre- 
serving the lives of noncombatants on merchant vessels of belligerent 
nationalities. 

BASIS OF PROPOSALS. 


“My comments on this subject are predicated on the following 


sitions : 
DrPrirst. A noucombatant has a r t to traverse the high seas in a 
merchant vessel entitled to fly a belligerent „to y upon the 
observance of the rules of international law and principles of humanity, 
and if the vessel is 8 by a naval vessel of another bel 3 t, 
the penn —— 5 -onang nationality should not be attac with- 
ing o sto) 

oug Second. An enemy merchant vessel, when ordered to do- so by a 
belligerent. submarine, should . 

“Third, Such vessel should not be attacked after 
sto ttempts to flee or to resist. In 
e to place a prize crew on 
into port. ie eet 


board of an enemy m 
toa 


may be sunk, provided the crew and 
place of safety. 
OBSTACLES FOR SUBMARINES. 


“In complying with the foregoing principles, which, in my 
embody the principal rule, the strict observance of which 
the life of a noncombatant on a merchant vessel which is intercepted 
by a submarine, I am not unmindful of the obstacles which would be 
met by undersea craft as commerce destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent operations against enemy com- 
merce on the high seas had been condu with cruisers carrying . 
armaments. In these conditions international law appeared to ee 

0 


a merchant to carry armament for defensive 
5 character as a vate m t vessel. rnt seems 
to have predicated on the superior defensive strength of ships of 


against enemy 

chantmen against the 
generally inferior armament of piratical ships and privateers. 
POWERLESS. IN: DEFENSE. 


“The use of the submarine, however, has changed these relations. 
Comparison of the defensive strength of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, 3 for protection on its power to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of construction. Even a merchant ship 
carrying a small-caliber gun would be able to ust it effectively for 
offense against the submarine. 

„Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been swept from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
quently the piacing of on merchantmen at the present date of 
submarine warfare can lained only on the ground of a purpose 
to render merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. Any armament, th ore, on 
a mere ons vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armamen 3 

“Tf a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is found that she is of an enemy character 
and that conditions necessitate her destruction and the removal to a 
place of safety of persons on board, it would not seem just nor reason- 
able that the submarine should be compelled, while compl with 
these ha ore wore to expose itself to almost certain destruction by the 
guns on the merchant vessei. 


INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. 


“It would, therefore, ap; 
just arrangement if it co 
that sub 


be by the o sing geren 
marines should be caused to adhere strictly to the rules 


tsoever. 
In progon of conditional declarations b: 
the belligerent vernment, I do so in the full conviction that ea 
Government wil} consider primarily the humane purposes of sa’ the 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistens 


ce upon doubtful 
rights which may be denied on account of new conditions, 


bilities of trade. 


STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT. 
“T would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar declaration. 
I should add that my Government is impressed with the reason- 


z 


ableness of the 
of any sort, in 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly.” 

Mr. LODGE. I repeat, Mr. President, that it is difficult to 
believe that this note can be correctly given. It is a hesitating 
and faltering argument in behalf of clearing away all the laws 
which have been established by the general assent of civilized 
nations and by the dictates of humanity in favor of the protec- 
tion of the lives of neutrals who may have taken passage on a 
belligerent merchantman. It contains, moreover, one or two 
statements which it seems incredible should have been put for- 
ward by the very accomplished international lawyer who is now 
our Secretary of State, as, for instance, when he says, according 
to the newspaper report, that: 

Moreover, tes and sea rovers have been swept from the main trade 
channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Consequently, 
— — of guns on merchantmen at the present date of submarine 

can be explained only on the ground of a purpose to render 
merchantmen superior in force to submarines and to prevent warning 
and visit and search by them. 

The Secretary of State must be perfectly aware that the arm- 
ing of merchantmen for defensive purposes was not confined to 
defense against pirates and privateers. Nothing is better settled, 
as I shall show, than that it carried the defense of the belliger- 
ent merchantman in case of war against the enemies of its 
country. 

Very recently, it must be said—within the last few days, in- 
deed—contradictions of these reports and of the ground taken 
in this note, which I have asked to have printed, have appeared; 
but we have no official information in regard to the matter, and 
the question is one of such gravity and the issues involved are 
so serious that I shall venture briefly to call the attention of 
the Senate to the well-established laws of nations in regard to 
armed merchantmen and the consistent attitude of this country 
with reference to this question from the establishment of the 
Government to the present time. 

The armed merchantman—that is, the ship engaged primarily 
in trade, but carrying armament for its own defense—goes back 
to-a very remote period. The traders of the Mediterranean in 
the Middle Ages were all armed, because in the unsettled con- 
ditions of that time and in waters infested by Barbary pirates 
a defenseless trader would have had no chance of survival. 
After Vasco da Gama had rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
opened the route to the Far East, after Columbus had discoy- 
ered America and shown the road to the new West, the mer- 
ehantmen of Europe began to make their way into these vast 
regions hitherto unknown. Every voyage was an adventure, and 
every trader was an explorer and discoverer. The bold men 
who in search of the profits of commerce made their way into 
these unknown seas went armed; no other course was possible. 
They were likely to encounter pirates, savages, and hostile na- 
tions, and their safety depended on nothing but their own powers 
of combat and defense, As the centuries passed trade routes 
were established and regular lines of commerce were opened, 
but the dangers encountered by merchantmen in traversing the 
Pacific and in making their way among the islands of the Orient 
and of the southern seas were but little diminished. To these 
perils were added as time went on dangers from the develop- 
ment of privateers whenever there was war between the nations 
of Europe. Armed merchantmen therefore became of great mo- 
ment to the commerce of every country. To illustrate the im- 
portance attached to this situation it may be noted that the 
arming of merchantmen was made compulsory in England in the 
seventeenth century. In 1625 Charles I issued a proclamation 
eompelling merchantmen to arm, and an order in council, under 
Charles II, on the 14th of December, 1672, made it compulsory 
upon all merchantmen to be properly armed for self-defense. 
Similar orders were issued in the eighteenth century so as to 
save the necessity of convoy, which, of course, limited the possi- 
Under these conditions there grew up as a 
matter of course a body of law defining the character of armed 
merchantmen. This practice of arming merchantmen went on 
with fluctuations, and was so generally recognized that in 1815 
Chief Justice Marshall said, in a case to which I shall refer 
later and more fully: 

In point of fact, it is believed that a belligerent merchant vessel 
rarely sails unarmed. 

Nor did this practice of arming end at that time with the 
Napoleonic Wars. It continued through a large part of the 


argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 


‘nineteenth century. The New England clipper ships which in 
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such large numbers carried on the East Indian and China trade 
during the first half of the nineteenth century all went armed, 
for they were exposed not only to dangers among the savages of 
Polynesia but to those which arose from the swarms of Chinese 
pirate junks, which infested the China seas. In many families 
in New England to-day there are preseryed specimens of the 
old chests of muskets which these merchantmen carried. They 
often had carronades to repel the assaults of pirates attacking 
them in small boats, and not infrequently they carried a brass 
gun, familiarly known as a “Long Tom.” I well remember as 
a boy seeing on the ships owned by my father, which were en- 
gaged in the China trade, these long chests filled with muskets 
and placed in positions convenient for use in time of danger. 

I have briefly described these conditions because, in the cen- 
turies during which they existed, they gave rise to a body of 
international law in which the rules affecting the status of the 
armed merchantmen were probably better defined by the gen- 
eral usage and assent of nations than in almost any depart- 
ment of international jurisprudence. It was established by 
practice and by universal assent that a merchantman armed 
only for defense did not thereby lose her character as a mer- 
chantman, and that when war existed the armed merchantmen, 
both of the belligerent and the neutral, retained all the privi- 
leges and rights which belonged to the merchantman when en- 
tirely unarmed. I shall not, however, enter upon a general sur- 
vey of the codes or the opinions and practice of other nations in 
this respect. I shall content myself with tracing as briefly as I 
ean the course and the position of the United States upon this 
yery important matter. There was never any doubt as to the 
broad rule that a merchantman armed for defense did not lose 
her character as a peaceful trader. The only point to be deter- 
mined was whether by her acts or by the character of her 
armament and the numbers of her crew she was within the 
rules applying to the merchantmen or whether she had taken 
herself out of those rules and had come within the class of the 
ship of war or the privateer. It was universally agreed by all 
authorities that the armament of the merchantman could be 
used only in self-defense, although that self-defense might ex- 
tend to capturing the vessel which attacked. If an armed mer- 
chantman took the offensive she at once passed out of the 
category of merchantmen and not haying any commission or 
letters of marque, like a privateer, she would have been treated 
not merely as a ship of war but would have been within range 
of the definition of piracy. 

The first. qualification, therefore, was that the armament of 
the merchantman could be used only for defense. The next 
qualification was the character of the armament, and that had 
to be determined in each case. It was a question of fact. 
No exact line as to the amount of armament had ever been 
drawn. In the case of the Charming Betsy (2d Oranch, 120- 
121), Chief Justice Marshall said: 

The degree of arming which should bring a vessel within this descrip- 
tion has not been ascertained, and perha it would be difficult pre- 
cisely to mark the limits, the passing of which would DAREA capturen 
yessel within the description of the acts of Congress on t subject. 

This probably expresses the exact state of the law of that 
period. With the changes which time has brought there have 
been alterations, of course, in the arming of merchantmen, but 
the principles have remained unchanged. For example, Prof. 
Snow, in his International Law, said in 1888: 

It may be reasonably e ted in coming naval wars that steamers 
of the great mail lines will be armed so as to defend themselves from 
attack rather than seek convoy, and the defense will be legitimately 
carried to the int of seizure of the attacking vessel or a recapture 
if once taken. ithout a proper commission a private vessel, however, 
should act only directly or indirectly on the Gatensive: and not go ou 
cf the way to capture enemy vessels. It can not, of course, take any 
belligerent action toward vessels of a neutral power. (P. 83.) 

This statement may be taken as embodying the rule generally 
acknowledged by English and American judges and writers. 
The same principles are recognized in the different codes with 
reference to the armed merchant ships of belligerents, with 
which I am here alone concerned. The Italian Code of 1877 
says: 

Merchantmen, on being attacked by other vessels, including war 
vessels, may defend themselves against and even selze them. 

The Russian Prize Regulations of 1895 say: 


The right to stop, examine, and seize hostile or suspected vessels 
and cargoes belongs to the saipa of the Imperial Navy: essels of the 
mercantile navy have rc right to do so only when they are attacked by 
hostile or suspected vessels. 

The United States Naval War Code of 1900 says: 

The personnel of merchant vessels of an enemy, who, in self-defense 
and in protection of the vessel placed in their charge resist an attack 
are entitled if captured to the status of prisoners of war. 


The right of a belligerent merchantman to defend itself is also 
recognized by writers of weight and authority of our own and of 


other countries. The Institute of International Law, at its 
meeting at Oxford in 1913, laid down the following rule: 


It is always permitted, both to public and private ships, to emplo 
force to defend —.— against the attack of an = vig 


That general statement of the Institute shows that the defense 
of the merchantman is not confined to pirate and privateer. 
“Attack of an enemy” is the expression used, and that means 
the enemy in war. 

I make brief reference to these codes merely to demonstrate 
that the broad principle established in past centuries as to the 
right of a merchantman to be armed without thereby losing its 
character has not changed in modern times with the new con- 
ditions of modern commerce and warfare. 

I now come to the more important question which most imme- 
diately concerns us, the right of a neutral to ship cargo or take 
passage on the merchantman of a belligerent in time of war, 
when that merchantman is armed solely for self-defense, the 
authorities all holding that the arming does not alter the char- 
acter of the vessel. The most important decision is given in the 
opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the Nereide 
(9 Cranch, 388). I should like to read the whole decision to the 
Senate, for it is a most masterly opinion. I should particularly 
like to read the paragraph at the end where, in describing the 
brilliant argument of Mr. Pinkney, the great Chief Justice dis- 
plays the humor and satire of which he was capable but which 
he rarely used. There were many points in the decision, how- 
ever, which do not concern the immediate question, so 1 shall 
confine myself to quoting that portion of it which treats of the 
rights of a neutral to ship goods or take passage on an armed 
belligerent merchantman, ‘The principles laid down by Chief 
Justice Marshall are, I may say, just as applicable to-day as 
they were then, for they rest on the broadest doctrines of law. 

Chief Justice Marshall says: 


The next point to be considered is the right of a neutral to piace 
his s on board an armed belligerent merchantman. 

t a neutral may lawfully put his goods on board a belligerent 
ship for conveyance on the ocean is universally recognized as the origi- 
nal rule of the law of nations. It is, as has already been stated, founded 
on the plain and simple principle that the propert: of a friend remains 
his property wherever it may be found. Since it is not,“ says Vattel, 
“the place where a thing is which determines the nature of t thing, 
but the character of the person to whom it belongs ; things belonging to 
neutral persons which happen to be in an enemy's country or on board 
an enemy’s ships are to be distinguished from those which belong to the 
enemy.” 

Bynkershoek lays down the same principles in terms equally explicit 
and in terms entitled to the more consideration, because he enters into 
the inquiry whether a knowledge of the hostile character of the vessel 
can affect the owner of the goods. 

The same principle is laid down by other writers on the same subject 
and is believed to be contradicted by none. It is true there were some old 
ordinances of France declaring that a hostile vessel or cargo should 

th to condemnation, But these ordinances have never con- 

tuted a rule of public law. It is deemed of much importance that 

the rule is universally laid down in terms which comprehend an armed 

as well as an unarmed vessel, and that armed vessels have never been 

excepted from it. Bynkershoek, in discussing a question suggesting an 

exception, with his mind directed to hostilities, does not hint that this 
privilege is confined to unarmed merchantmen. 

In point of fact, it is believed that a belligerent merchant vessel rarely 
sails unarmed, so that exception from the rule would be greater than 
the rule itself. At all events, the number of those that are unarmed aud 
wh» sail under convoy is too peat not to have attracted the attention 
of writers on public law, and this 8 to their broad general rule. 
if it existed. would certainly be found in some of their works. It would 
be strange if a rule laid down, with a view to war, in such broad terms 
as to have universal application, should be so construed as to exclude 
from its operation almost every case for which it purports to provide, 
and yet 1 not a dictum should be found in the books pointing to such 
construction. 

The antiquity of the rule is certainly not unworthy of consideration. 
It is to be traced back to the time when almost every merchantman was 
in a condition for self-defense, and the implements of war were so 
light and so 5 scarcely any would sail without them. 

A belligerent has a perfect right to arm in his own defense, and a 
neutral has a 1 right to transport his goods in a belligerent vessel. 
These rights do not interfere with each other. The neutral has no con- 
trol over the belligerent right to arm—ought he to be accountable for 
the exercise of it? = 

By placing neutral property in a belligerent ship that property, 
according to the positive rule of law, does not cease to be neutral. 
Why should it be ch. ed by the exercise of a belligerent right, univer- 
sally acknowledged and in common use when the rule was laid down, 
and over which the neutral had no control? 


The belligerent answers that, by arming, his rights are impaired. By 
placing his goods under the guns of an enemy the neutral has taken 
part with the enemy and assumed the hostile character. 


Previous to that examination which the court has been able to make 
of the reasoning by which this proposition is sustained, one remark 
Il be made which applies to a great part of it. The argument which. 
taken in its fair sense, would prove that it is unlawful to deposit goods 
for transportation in the vessels of an enemy gencrally, however impos- 
ing its form, must be unsound because it Is in contradiction to ac- 
kuowledged law. 
. > 7 * * * * 
To the argument that by placing his goods in the vessel of an armed 
enemy he connects himself with that enemy and assumes the hostile char- 
acter, it is answered that no such connection exists. 
The object of the neutral is the transportation of his goods, His 
connection with the vessel which transports them is the same whether 
that vessel be armed or unarmed. The act of arming is not his; it is 
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the act ofen party who has a right to do so. He meddles not with the 
armament nor with the war. Whether his pua were on board or not, 
the vessel would be armed and would sail, is goods do not contribute 
to the armament further than the freight he pays and freight he 
would pay were the vessel unarmed, 

It is dificult to perceive in this argument aug Ching which does not 
also apply to an unarmed vessel. In both instances it is the right and 
the duty of the carrier to avoid capture and to prevent a search, There 
is no difference except in the degree of capacity to carry this duty into 
effect. The argument would operate against the rule which permits 
the neutral merchant to employ a belligerent vessel without imparting 
to his goods the belligerent character. 

The argument respecting resistance stands upon the same ground 
with that which respects arming. Both are lawful. Neither of them 
is chargeable to the 1 55 or their owner where he has taken no part 
in it. They are incidents to the character of the vessel, and may 
always occur where the carrier is belligerent. é 

— » * * * * . 


If the neutral character of the goods is forfeited by the resistance 
of the belligerent vessel, why is not the neutral character of the pas- 
sengers forfeited by the same cause? The master and crew are pris- 
oners of war; why are not those ngers who did not engage in the 
conflict also prisoners? That they are not would seem to the court to 
afford a strong argument in favor of the goods, The law would operate 

the same manner on both, 


It will be observed that the Chief Justice takes the passenger 
as exercising an absolutely unquestioned right, and that he is 
not subject to the law which makes the crew and the officers 
prisoners. 

In the same case, Mr. Justice Johnson, who agreed in the 
decision but on somewhat different grounds, said: 


The general rule, the incontestable principle, is that a neutral has a 
right to employ a belligerent carrier. He exposes himself thereby to 
capture and detention, but not to condemnation, 

* . „ * * „ * 


Every writer on international law acknowledges the right of the 
neutral to transport his s in a hostile bottom. No writer has re- 
stricted the exercise of that right to unarmed ships. 

* * . * . 


And what is the decision of reason on, the merits of these conflicting 
pretensions? 2 

Her first and favorite answer would be that were the scales equally 
sus, . the parties the decision ought to be given in favor 
of humanity. 

Already is the aspect of the world sufficiently darkened by the hor- 
rors of war. It is time to listen to the desponding claims of man 
engaged in the peaceful pursuits of life. 

But there are considerations in favor of the neutral to which the 
heart need not assent; they are addressed to the judgment alone. 

Admit the claim of the belligerent and you fritter away the right of 
the neutral until it is attenuated to a vision. 

Admit the claim of the neutral and it is attended with a very imma- 
terial change in the rights and interests of the belligerent. 

Where are we to draw the line? If a vessel is not to be armed, 
what is to amount to an exceptional armament? It extends to an 
absolute and total privation of the right of arming a hostile ship. 
5 and even capture, is lawful to any belligerent that is 
attacked. 

On the other hand, what injury is done to the belligerent by recogniz- 
ing the right of the neutral; the cargo of a belligerent neither adds nor 
diminishes his right to resist. If empty, he must be subdued before he 
ean be possessed; and, if laden, the right or faculty of resistance is in 
no wise increased. It is inherent in her national character and can be 
exercised by strict right without any reference to the cargo that she 
contains, uppose the case of a vessel and cargo wholly neutral; even 
she possesses a natural right to resist seizure, but her resistance must 
be effectual or international law pronounces her forfeited. What in- 
jury results to the belligerent cruiser? If the cargo be really neutral, 
the exercise of his right or judgment becomes immaterial; and if it be 
contraband, or otherwise subject to condemnation, what reason in na- 
ture can be assigned why the neutral owner should not throw himself 
upon the fortune of war and rely upon the protection of your enemy? 
You treat him as an enemy if captured, and why should not he regard 
you as an enemy and provide for his defense against you? I can very 
well conceive that a case may occur in which it may — the policy 
of this country to throw down the gauntlet to the world and assert a 
different principle. But the policy of these States is submitted to the 
wisdom of the legislature, and I shall feel myself bound by other rea- 
sons until the constitutional pemer shall decide what modification it 
will prescribe to the exercise of any acknowledged neutral right. 


This decision was confirmed by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the Atalanta (3 
Whenton, p. 400). 

In these decisions it may be justly said, I think, that the court 
did not lay sufficient emphasis on the difference between a com- 
missloned and an uncommissioned merchantman, but there can 
be no question as to the breadth and strength of the decisions 
as to the right of the neutral to place goods or take passage 
upon an armed belligerent merchantman, provided that the mer- 
chantman came within the rules affecting the armament of 
merchantmen. But little is said about passengers, because it 
had never then occurred to anyone that a passenger on a bel- 
ligerent merchantman armed for defense was not there in the 
exercise of an undoubted right. The rule that the crew of a 
captured belligerent merchantman were to be treated as pris- 
oners of war and neutral passengers were to be set free at the 
first opportunity, and that all alike were to be taken on board 
the captor and kept there in safety, was never questioned for 
a moment by any authority. If you will take the trouble to 
turn to Moore’s International Law (Vol. VII, p. 490) and read 
the discussion on the subject of the destruction and sending 
in of prizes, you will see that the protection of the lives not 
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only of the neutral passengers but of the crew of the captured 
ship is taken as a matter of course and that any other action 
looking to the destruction of the crew and passengers has 
always been regarded in the past as differing in no respect from 
murder and piracy. We may, therefore, take it as demonstrated 
by the decisions of the courts and the opinions of all the best 
writers on international law that a neutral has a clear right 
to take passage and ship goods on a belligerent merchantman, 
and that the merchantman being armed for self-defense does not 
impair this right in the slightest degree or take the merchant- 
man out of the class or deprive it of the privileges of the un- 
armed trading vessel. 

Now let us see what the attitude of our own Government has 
been in practice. In August, 1862, the British chargé d'affaires 
represented to our Government, on information received from 
naval officers, that a British steamer had been chased and fired 
on by a United States cruiser which had not displayed her colors, 
and had then been captured without search. This led Mr. Lin- 
coln to direct that the following instructions be issued to our 
vessels of war: 

Secondly. That while diligently exercising the right of visitation on all 

ed vessels, you are in no case authorized to chase and fire at a 


suspec 
foreign vessel without showing your colors and giving her the cus- 
tomary preliminary notice of a desire to speak and visit her. 


Mr. Lincoln made it evident by these instructions that he was 
utterly opposed to having a ship of the United States creep up 
under false colors, or in any disguise, upon a merchantman and 
capture or destroy her without visit and search. I think we may 
say with certainty that that great President would never have 
assented to having a United States submarine creep up on a 
merchantman under water and destroy her, with all on board, 
including neutral and noncombatant men, women, and children, 
without giving them any opportunity to escape. ‘The difference 
in the instrument of destruction makes no difference in the 
principle laid down by Lincoln in the instructions I have just 
quoted. 

In the next war in which the United States was engaged, the 
War with Spain, President McKinley issued the following in- 
structions (General Orders, No. 492, June 20, 1898; Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1898, 781) : 


This right should be exercised with tact and consideration and in 
strict conformity with treaty provisions wherever they exist. ‘The fol- 
lowing directions are given, subject to any special treaty stipulations : 
After firing a blank charge and causing the vessel to lie to, the cruiser 
shall send a small boat, no larger than a whaleboat, with an officer to 
conduct the search. There may be arms in the boat, but the men should 
not wear them on their persons. The officer, wearing his side arms and 
accom led on board by not more than two of his boat crew, unarmed 
should first examine the vessel’s papers to ascertain her nationality and 
her ports of departure and destination. If she is neutral and trading 
between neutral ports, the examination goes no further. If she is neu- 
tral and bound to an enemy’s port not blockaded, the papers which in- 
dicate the character of her cargo should be examined. If these show 
contraband of war, the vessel should be seized; if not. she should be 
set free, unless, by reason of strong grounds of suspicion, a further 
search should seem to be requisite. 


Contrast these instructions of Lincoln and McKinley, with 
their humanity, morality, and respect for law with what was 
actually done in the cases of the Lusitania, the Arabic, and the 
Ancona. 

We now come to the position taken by our Government in the 
present war. At the very beginning, on the 19th of September, 
1914, Mr. Lansing sent to all the representatives of foreign 
powers the following circular, defining the status of armed mer- 
chant vessels : 


(A) A merchant vessel of belligerent nationality may carry an arma- 
ment and ammunition for the sole purpose of defense without acquiring 
the character of a ship of war. 

B) The presence of an armament and ammunition on board a mer- 
chant vessel creates the presumption that the armament is for offensive 
purposes, but the owners or agents may oyercome this presumption by 
evidence showing that the vessel carries armament solely for defense. 

(C) Evidence necessary to establish the fact that the armament is 
solely for defense and ll not be used offensively, whether the arma- 
ment be mounted or stowed below, must be presented in each case inde- 
pendently at an official investigation. The result of the investigation 
must show conclusively that the armament is not intended for and will 
not be used in offensive operations. 

Indications that the armament will not be used offensively are: 

1. That the caliber of the guns carried does not exceed 6 inches 


That is a pretty formidable gun— 


2. That the guns and small arms carried are few in number. 

3. That no guns are mounted on the forward part of the vessel. 

4. That the quantity of ammunition carried is small. 

5. That the vessel is manned by its usual crew and the officers are 
the same as those on board before war was declared. 

6. That the vessel intends to and actually does clear for a port 
lying in its usual trade route or a port indicating its purpose to 
continue in the same trade in which it was engaged before war was 


declared. 

7. That the vessel takes on board fuel and supplies sufficient only 
to carry it to its port ot destination or the same quantity substan- 
Baus. etch it has been accustomed to take for a voyage before war was 

eclared. 
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8. That the cargo of 


the vessel consists 
suited for the use of a ship of war in operations against an my: te 


9. That the vessel carries passengers who are as a whole un 
enter the military or naval service of the belll t whose flag the 
vessel fies, oF of any of Ite aliian, and eee if the passenger T? 
caer women and children. 


* t the of the ship is slow. 

(D) Port authorities, on the arrival in a port of the United States 
of an armed vessel of bell ent nationality claiming to be a mer- 
chant vessel, should imm oy investigate and ort to Wash- 
ington on the forego indications as to the intended use of the 
armament, in order that it may be determined whether the evidence 
is sufficient to remove the presumption that the vessel is and should 
be ted as a ship of war. earance will not be granted until 
e ag from Washington, and the master will be so informed upon 
ar s 

(E) The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a ques- 
tion of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial evi- 
dence of intention to use the vessel as a ship of war. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator give the date of those 
instructions? 

Mr. LODGE. The 19th of September, 1914. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator stated that it was Mr. Lansing? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Lansing. He was Acting Secretary of State 
at that time and signed the circular. 

Nothing could have been more explicit. This circular in all 
its terms follows exactly the practice of nations for many cen- 
turies, adopts the rules which had been evolved in regard to 
the treatment of armed merchantmen and their status and 
adheres to the policy pursued by our own Government not only 
as exhibited in the decisions of our courts but in the instruc- 
tions to our officers In time of war. This circular shows that 
in the opinion of our Government a merchantman does not lose 
its character by carrying defensive armament, that the only 
question is one of fact as to the amount of that armament, 
the usages to which it is put, and the general character of the 
ship; that if the armed merchantman conforms to the limita- 
tions embodied in law and expressed in the circular, she does 
not lose her status as a merchantman, and the fact that she is 
armed for self-defense does not impair in the slightest degree 
the right of the neutral to ship goods or take passage on such 
a ship. 

A little later, on the 7th of November, 1914, Mr. Lansing sent 
the following note to Mr. Gerard, our ambassador at Berlin: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 7, 191}. 

Your 515, October 15. The Government of the United States is 
obliged to dissent from the views of the German Government as ex- 
pressed in your telegram in repara to the treatment to- be accorded 
armed merchant vessels of belligerent nationalities in neutral ports. 
The practice of a ority of nations and the consensus of opinion 
by the leading authorities on international law, including many Ger- 
man writers, support the proposition that merchant vessels may arm 
for defense without losing their privare character and that they may 
employ such armament against hostile attack without contravening 
the principles of international law. 

e 3 of an armament on a merchant vessel is to be deter- 
mined by various circumstances, among which are the number and 
ition of the guns on the vessel, the quantity of ammunition and 
el; the number and sex of the 1 the nature of the cargo, 
etc. Tested by evidence of this character the question as to whether 
an armament on a merchant vessel is intended solely for defensive 
purposes may be readily an „ and the neutral Government shoulbi 
regulate its treatment of the vessel in accordance with the intended 
use of the armament. 

This Government considers that in permittin 
ing a general ee a customary amount of fuel, an average crew, and 

rs of both sexes on board, and carry: a small. armament and 
a small amount of ammunition to enjoy the hospitality of an American 
port as a merchant vessel, it is in no way violating its duty as a 
neutral. Nevertheless it is not unmindful of the fact that the circum- 
stances of a parti r case may be such as to cause embarrassment 
and sible controversy as to the character of an armed private vessel 
visiting its ports. 8 therefore, the desirability of avoiding 
a ground of complaint, Government, as soon as a case arose, while 
frankly admitting the right of a merchant vessel to a defensive 
armament, expressed its disapprobation of a practice which compelled 
it to pass upon a vessel's intended use, which opinion if proven subse- 
quent ag erroneous might constitute a ground for a charge of 
unneu conduct. 

As a result of these representations no merchant vessels with arma- 
ments have visited the ports of the United States since the 10th of 
September. In fact, from the beginning of the European war but two 
armed private vessels have entered or cleared from ports of this 
country, and as to these s their character as merchant vessels 


was conclusively established. 
Please bring the foregoing to the attention of the German Govern- 
so express the hope that they will also prevent their 


ment, and in do 
merchant vessels from entering the ports of the United States carrying 


rmame en for defensive purpos though they ma ess the 
Tight to de — by ie 7 — of to terns tiotial law. si W 

It will be seen by this note that although Mr. Lansing ex- 
Presses the hope that merchantmen may not be armed because 
armament gives rise to many questions of fact, he admits in 
the fullest way the right of the merchantman to arm for self- 
defense without losing her character, and the right of the 
neutral to take passage or ship goods on the merchantman 
remains unimpaired by the fact that the merchantman possesses 
a defensive armament. 


a private vessel hay- 


Again, in the President's note of May 13, 1915, after the Imsi- 
tania disaster, which was signed by Mr. Bryan, it is said: 
American citizens act within their indisputable 


ts in taking 
ships and in traveling wherever their imate business calls 22 
upon the seas and exercise those ts in what should be the 
well-justified confidence that their lives not be en ed by acts 


8 obliga- 
own Government will 


done in clear violation of universally acknowled, 
tions, and certainly in the confidence that 
sustain them in the exercise of their rights. 

That was no longer ago than May, 1915. ; 

Such, in outline, has been the practice of all nations in regard 
to the armed merchantman. Such has been the position of our 
own Government down to less than a year ago. It seems utterly 
incredible that this position should be in any way altered now or 
that our Government’ should be ready to surrender the un- 
questioned rights of Americans to travel or ship goods on a 
belligerent merchantman subject to all the rules which have 
been established by the courts and by all international authori- 
ties for at least two centuries. The just rights of the citizens 
of any nation can not be maintained by their surrender. 

The abandonment of those rights by any neutral Government 
on the ground that the invention of submarines with the neces- 
sary limitations upon the powers of capture possessed by those 
boats is inconceivable. Such abandonment could only rest on the 
ground that the rights of neutrals, the rules which for centuries 
have been agreed upon by all nations for the protection of in- 
nocent lives upon vessels captured in war, must be thrown aside 
and discarded in order that a new instrument of maritime de- 
struction shall not be impeded in its work of death and murder. 
Such a doctrine is revolting to every instinct of humanity, to 
every principle of law and justice. 

There is, however, another side to this matter which is of 
even graver importance. There can be no question that any 
act by a neutral which alters conditions treated by the war is 
an unneutral act and places the neutral upon the side of one 
belligerent or the other. 

This is eminently true of any form of embargo, and there is 
no need that I should repeat the unanswerable argument on this 
point embodied by Mr. Lansing in his note of last August to 
the Government of Austria-Hungary. The war, and the war 
alone, has also created conditions under which any change at 
this time in the attitude which we took officially at the outset 
of the war in regard to armed merchantmen would be an un- 
neutral act. The merchantmen of one belligerent have been 
swept from the seas. Therefore if we should abandon all the 
principles on this subject that we have ever sustained, if we 
should abandon the rules laid down by Mr. Lansing in his 
circular of September, 1914, and declare that our ports were 
closed to armed merchantmen, or that goods and passengers 
from the United States could not be placed on an uncommis- 
sioned merchantman, armed solely for self-defense, our action 
would affect only one belligerent; it would alter conditions 
created by the war, and would therefore be unneutral. It 
would make us at once the ally of the belligerent whose mer- 
chant marine has been driven from the ocean. It would put us 
in a position of hostility to those belligerents whose merchant 
marine «till freely sail the seas. It would make us the ally of 
one belligerent and expose us to the just hostility of the others. 
It would be a step toward war. For these reasons I can not be- 
lieve that the reports which have been published in the press 
can possibly be true, and I hope the somewhat confused con- 
tradictions are well founded. I can not believe that the ad- 
ministration thinks for a moment of altering, weakening, or 
impairing the well-defined position which it took at the out- 
set of the European war, and I believe that it must stand as 
firmly on this question as it has on the question of the embargo. 
Should it act otherwise it would accept a humiliation and incur 
a danger of war from which even the boldest and the most 
unscrupulous would shrink, and therefore such a course as has 
been discussed in the newspapers seems to me wholly incon- 
ceivable. 

I ask leave, Mr. President, to print a memorandum of authori- 
ties relating to this question at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AUTHORITIES AND OPINIONS AS TO THE STATUS OF ARMED MERCHANTMEN. 


The conversion of a merchant vessel into a ship of war is a question 
of fact which is to be established by direct or circumstantial evidence 
of intention to use the vessel as a of war. (The American Journal 
of International Law. Supplement, January, 1915. Official documents, 


„121, 122. 
igi In —.— to your request for an expression of opinion in regard to 
Mr. Ogden's qu on whether a vessel which he is said to be fitting 


out for a ing voyage to the South Sea Islands can at two p 
and other arms for eee and defense against the natives, am 
not aware of any international prohibition or of any treaty provision 
which would prevent a vessel g amid the groups of of the 
South Sea from carrying a couple of guns and arms for the proper 


1916. 
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and necessary protection of the vessel e violence on the part of 
lawless or partially civilized communities, or of the piratical crews 
which are represented to occasionally frequent those wate 
always that the vessel carrying such guns and arms itself be on a 
lawful voyage and be engaged in none other than peaceful commerce, 
and that such guns and arms be intended and be used solely for the 
urpose of defense and of self-protection.” (Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, 
o Mr. Morrill, Feb. 8, 1877; 117 Dom. Let., 54.) 

“A copy of your No, 23. of the 10th instant, in regard to the case of 
the American schooner Water Witch, which arrived in Haitian waters 
with two cannon and 60 pounds of powder on board, having been 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, that official has replied 
to your inquiry whether sail ag vessels of the United States are allowed 
to carry any armament as ship's stores or otherwise that the laws 
do not forbid the carrying of articles of thë character mentioned, pro- 
vided there shall be no violation of chapter G7 of the Revised Stat- 
utes.” (Mr. Gresham, Secretary of State, to Mr. Smythe, minister to 
Haiti, Jan. 31, 1894. For. Rel., 1894, 337; MS. Inst. Haiti, III, 375.) 

Chapter 67, Revised Statutes. cmbracing sections 5281 to 5291, re- 
lates to neutrality. Section 5289 reads as follows: : 

“Sec, 5289. The owners or consignees of every armed vessel sailing 
out of the ports of the United States, belonging wholly or in part to 
citizens thereof, shall, before clearing out the same, give bond to the 
United States, with sufficient sureties in double the amount of the 
value of the vessel and cargo on d, including her armament, con- 
ditioned that the vessel shall not be employed by such owners to cruise 
or commit hostilities against the subjects, citizens, or property of any 
foreign prince or State, or of any colony, district, or people with whom 
the United States are at peace.” 

“Tt should also be borne in mind that a merchant vessel using arms 
for acts of destruction on the high seas, unless duly commissioned for 
the purpose, may expose herself to a charge of piracy. 

+ The law does not porai armed vessels belonging to citizens of the 
United States from sailing out of our ports; it only requires the owners 
to give security that such vessels shall not be employed by them to 
commit hostilities against foreign powers at peace with the United 
States.” (United States v. Quincy, 6 Pet., 445.) 

The seizure by France of an American merchantman and her con- 
demnation can not be justified by the fact that she was armed for de- 
fensive pa oses (Cushing v. United States, 22 Ct. Cl.. 1; Hooper v. 
United States, 22 Ct. CI.. 408; Moore, J. B., A digest of international 
law, vol. 2, pp. 1070, 1071.) 

Noncommissioned vessels have a right to resist when summoned to 
surrender to publie ships or privateers of the enemy. The crews there- 
fore which e such resistence have belligerent privileges; and it is a 
natural consequence of the Pann nr a rege of their acts that if they 
succeed in capturing their a lant the capture is a good one for the 
purpose of changing the ownership of the property, taken and of making 
the enemy prisoners of war. (Harg. Law T., 245, 246, 247; W. E. Hall, 
International Law, 6th ed., pp. 524-525; London, 1909.) 

Sir Matthew Hale held it to be depredation in a subject to attack 
the enemy's vessels, except in his own defense, without a commission. 
(Harg. Law T.. 245, 246, 247.) The subject has been xepenioaly dis- 

ed in the Supreme Court of the United States (Brown v. United 
States, 8 Cranch, 132-135; the Nereide, 9 Cranch, 449; the Dos Her- 
, 2 Wheat.. 76, and 10 Wheat., 306; the Amiable Isabella, G 
Wheat., 1), and the doctrine of international law is considered to be 
SDAS pruvate citizens can not acquire a title to hostile property unless 
seized under a commission, but they may still lawfully seize hostile 
propery in their own defense. (Kent’s Commentary on Internationa! 

w, edited by J. T. Abdy, 2d ed. ; 1878; pp. 225, 226.) 

To enable a vessel to make captures which shall enure to the benefit 
of the captors it is necessary that she should have a commission of 
prize. But noncommissioned vessels of a belligerent nation may not 
only make captures in their own defense, but may, at all times, capture 
hostile se — and cargoes without being deemed by the law of nations 
to be pirates; though they can have no interest in prizes so is eet 

0. 


providing 


(2 Brown's Civ. and Adm. Law, 524; Caseregis, Dise, 24, 
24: 2 Woodes, Lect.. 432; Consolato del Mare, ch. 287, 288; 3 
Buls., 27; 4 Inst., 152, 154; Zouch. Adm. Jurisd., ch. 4, 101; Com. 


„E. 3; the Georgiana, 1 Dodson, 397; the Diligentia, id., 
403; the Emutous, 8 Cranch, 131; the Nereide, 9 Cranch, 449; the Dos 
Hermanos, ante, 76; 2 Wheat. [U. S. Appendix, p. T.) 


CONVENTION (VII) RELATING TO THE CONVERSION OF MERCHANT SHIPS 
INTO WARSHIPS. 
(Signed at The Hague, October 18, 1907.) 
His Majesty the German Emperor, King of Prussia, etc.: 

Whereas it is desirable, in view of the incorporation in time of war 
of merchant ships in the fighting fleet, to define the conditions subject 
to which this operation may be effected ; 

Whereas, however, the contracting powers have been unable to come 
to an agreement on the question whether the conversion of a merchant 
ship into a warship may take place upon the high seas, it is under- 
stood that the question of the pines where such conversion is effected 
remains outside the scope of this agreement and is in no way affected 
by the following rules ; 

Being desirous of concluding a convention to this effect, have ap- 
pointed the following as their plenipotentiaries : 

Here follow the names orp enipotentiaries.) 
ho, after having deposited their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following provisions : 

ARTICLE 1. A merchant ship converted into a warship can not have 
the rigħts and duties accruing to such vessels unless it placed under 
the direct autbority, immediate control, and responsibility of the power 
whose flag it flies. 

ART. 2. Merchant ships converted into warships must bear the exter- 
nal marks which distinguish the warships of their nationality. 

ART. 3. The commander must be in the service of the State and duly 
commissioned by the competent authorities, His name must figure on 
the list of the officers of the fighting fleet. 

Art. 4. The crew must be subject to military discipline. 

ART. 5. Every merchant ship converted into a warship must observe 
In its operations the laws and customs of war. 

Art. 6. A belligerent who converts a merchant ship into a warship 
must, as soon as possible, announce such conversion in the list of 


warships. 
ART. 7. The provisions of the present convention do not apply except 
between contracting wers, and then only if all the belligerents are 


parties to the convention. 


RATIFICATIONS, ADHESIONS, AND RESERVATIONS. 
The foregoi convention was ratified by the following signatory 
Pete Lite N ber 27, 1909; Belgium, A t 8, 1910 
ustria-Hungar: ovember : R s 8 
Brazil, January 810 8 | 900; France, ‘October 
{q 1910; 


; Siam, March 12, 1910; 8 
November 27, 1909; and Switzerland, May 12, 1910, 


09. 
he following powers signed the convention, but have not yet rati- 


Argentine pay S Bolivia, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Servia, Turkey, 
and Venezuela. 

Reservation: (This reservation was made at signature.) Turkey. 
Under reservation of the declaration made at the elghth plenary session 
of the conference of October 9, 1907. 


[Extract from the procés-verbal.] 


The Imperial Ottoman Government does not engage 


to recognize as 
vessels of war ships which, being in its waters or on t 


e high seas under 


a merchant flag, are conyerted on the opening of hostilities. (Actes et 
documents, vol. i, p. 277.) 
Criteria of a war vessel. 
Netherlands. United States. 


Command Mili com- Naval officer | Regularly com- 

part 5 in active missioned 
i service, officer. 

Crews sets. crew | Subject to all | Subject to mili- 
wholly or in military tary law and 
part. lars. discipline, 

Registrations e cf OEE T In the list of 

war 

Ab Naval ensign | Naval ensign.. 
masts, 

Ship’s papers naaa Commission. 
from the com- 
petent nation- 

: al authorities. 

Compliance PPP! bbb EAAS AN 

with lawsand 


customs of 
war, 


Great Britain: A warship is every vessel which sails under a recog- 
nized flag and which has been armed at the expense of the State for 
use against the enemy, and whose officers and crew have been commis- 
sioned by their competent authorities for that p . A vessel may 
receive this character only before sailing from a national port and may 
five it up only after the return into a national port. Auxiliary cruiser 
s every enemy or neutral merchant ship which is used for transporta- 
tion of marines, munitions of war, fuel, foodstuffs, water, or other 
ammunitions of war for a fleet, or which is commissioned to make 
repairs, to deliver dispatches, for reconnoitering, in so far as it must 
follow the sailing directions directly or indirectly given by the navy. 
This definition covers also every vessel which is used for transportation 


of troops. 
“Die Umwandlung von Kauffahrt- 


(Source: Kriege, Dr. Walter. 
teischiffen in Kriegschiffe.“ In Niemeyer's Zeitschrift für Interna- 


tionales Recht., v. 26, no. 1-2, Munchen, 1915.) 
Germany: The necessary characteristics of warships are: The naval 
ensign (as a rule, the pennant), a Govyernment-appointed commander 


whose name is entered on the service list of the navy, and a crew 


under military discipline (see secs, 2-4 and 6 of Agreement VII of the 
second Hague conference). (From chap. 1, sec. 2, of German Prize Law 
of Sept. 30, 1909, promulgated Aug. 3, 1914.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, Iam in entire accord with the 
position taken by both Senators who have addressed the Senate 
this morning on the subject of Senate resolution 100. The very 
illuminating remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] being based, however, to some extent upon newspaper 
publications, outlining or assuming to outline the attitude of the 
administration upon this very important subject, and which 
are concededly unofficial, I think it is not inappropriate at this 
time to call attention to the latest announcement of the news- 
papers concerning the subject. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator will allow me a moment. The 
Senator has been kind enough to listen to me, and he must 
have noticed that I twice said these reports had been contra- 
dicted, and that I hoped the contradictions were well founded. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; the Senator said that on two occa- 
sions, and I join with him in expressing the hope, and I add to 
it the belief, that the reports are not well founded. It may be 
that this morning's publication relating to the matter may also 
be unfounded. It certainly is not official. 

Upon the assumption that these reports, conflicting as they 
are, may be equally credible, and perhaps invoking the pre- 
sumption that that which is in conformity with the established 
rules of international law is the more credible, I take the 
liberty of reading into the Recor the statement of the Washing- 
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ton Post of this date regarding the matter, eliminating, of 
eourse, the headlines: 
The United States in its submarine controversy with Germany will 


In announcing that faet yesterday, Secretary Lansing let it be 
known that the State rtment considers Germany's declaration of 
its Intention to sink, without warning after February 29, all armed 
merchant ships of the entente allles to be inconsistent with the assur- 
ances previously given this Government by the Berlin forei office. 

The tentative communication designed to end the Lusitania case, 
still in the possession of Secretary nsing, will not be formally ac- 
cepted until such assurances regarding the future are given, although 
the communication, in so far as it relates to the ‘ania itself, 
acceptable. í 

AUSTRIAN NOTICH ALSO VIOLATION, 

State Department officials also consider that the Austro-Hungarian 
memorandum regarding armed ships is not in accord with as- 
surances given t Government in the negotiations over the sink- 
ing of the Itallan steamship Ancona. Consequently, final settlement 
of the Ancona case, once med because of the doubt regarding 
the circumstances of the s ng of the British steamship Persia, 

robably will be withheld until Austria gives similar to 

ose now requested from Germany. 

The views of the United States were explained In detail yesterday 
by Secretary W to Count von Bernstorff, the German ambas- 
sador. The ambassador was informed, it was indicated at the State 
Department, that the United States desires the German declaration 
regarding armed merchant ships to be modified. 


VON BERNSTORFF CABLES BERLIN. 


States. It was understood that the ambassador informed his govern- 
ment that the United States wanted particularly to know whether the 
assurances previously given in the Lusitania and the Arabic cases 
still were in force. 

Last sp it was stated emphatically in Teutonic diplomatic circles 
that the Berlin — * office would not modify the declaration of in- 
tention to sink armed ships or inform the United States the previous 
assurances still were b g unless Great Britain should give assur- 
ances of some kind that a submarine which warns a British steam- 
ship, armed ostensibly for defensive purposes, would not be fired upon. 

Ta this connection it was explained at the State rtment that 
the United States considers unarmed merchant ships ships armed 
for defensive purposes to be in identically the same class. Further- 
more, it is held that the word “ gn as employed in the previous 
assurances from Germany regarding the conduct of submarine war- 
fare, includes freight as well as passenger ships. 

GERMAN POSITION NOT BNCOURAGED. 


It was declared at the department that at no time had suggestions 
been made to the German Government which would have led it to 
issue its latest. memorandum. This answered statements. by 
officials that the American memorandum to the entente allies, suggest- 
ing a modus vivendi for the disarming of merchant ships, was the 
direct cause of Germany issuing her declaration. From other sources 
outside the department came the information that the department had 
been advised informally of the German intentions in this respect. 


The remainder of the article, Mr. President, I ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp without the necessity of detaining the 
Senate by reading it. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The State Department is carefully viewing from various angles the 
assurances given in the early days of the war by Great Britain to the 
effect that the guns on her merchant ships would be used only for 
defensive pu . It was admitted that the department has its 
possession information charging that since the assurances were given 
certain British merchantmen have used their armament for offensive 
attacks on German submarines. The information came ugh German 
sources and is not regarded as being conclusive evidence. 

Officials are now awaiting the receipt of what Germany alleges to be 
a copy of secret. instructions by the British Government to the 
commanders of merchant ships. This document and others a) ded 
to the text of the n declaration have been mailed from Un. 

Officials yesterday declined to say 5 the State Department 
would regard as defensive armament. s question will enter into 
future negotiations regarding the conduct of submarine warfare. In 
response to an inquiry one of the ways in which a merchant ship 
might use armament for defensive p ses was explained at the State 
Department, fn answer to the oft-repea assertion from Teutonic quar- 
ters that under prevailing conditions a merchant ship could not use 
any armament except for offensive p 

t nse to a warning 


urposes. 
was suggested that if a merchant ship, in 
shot from a submarine flees, is bombarded t, later comes to 
a stop, and the bombardment is not immediately — she is jus- 
tified in defending herself, 

AUSTRIAN NOTE MADE PUBLIC. 

The Austrian notice of intention to treat armed belligerent merchant 
ships as subject to attack without warning was made public yeste: 
by the State int odor from Ambassador Penfield in Vienna. It 
dated February 10 and is in line with the German declaration on the 
same subject already published. 

Ambassador Penfield transmitted the Austrian memorandum, which 
appeared in the Vienna pa on the he sent his dispatch. It is 
substantially the same as transmi to this country from Vienna 
via London on toning 10 and 11. He transmitted it by request of 
the Austrian foreign office. 

The ouy diference which attracts attention is that the first version 

the armed 


says ustrial naval forces will treat ships as “ warships,” 
and that received yesterday says “ belligerent vessels.“ 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Can the Senator from Colorado tell us 
whether the aceount which he has just read from the news- 
paper is an aceurate statement of the position of the State 
Department? 


Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps the Senator did not hear my state- 
ment. I said at the outset I did not know whether it was 
authentic or not. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, it is absolutely impossible 


to hear the Senators on the other side ef the Chamber. 

Mr, THOMAS. I said at the outset of my remarks that I did 
not know whether the article is authentic or not, but inasmuch 
as none of these newspaper articles are authentic, and they are 
coneededly unofficial, I also stated that the last declaration of 
the press upon the subject, especially as it is in conformity with 
the established principles of international law regarding the 
subject, was presumably quite as authentic, if not more 80, 
than those which announce the contrary doctrine. 

Mr. STONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to take about a minute to 
put in the Recorp, in connection with the remarks of the Sen- 
ators who have just spoken 

Mr. STONE. Are they newspaper articles? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. I object. 

Mr. JONES. Then I will simply say that these articles will 
be read into the Recorp when the time comes, because they 
have a bearing on this matter. 

Mr. STONE. That is all right. 

Mr. President, before making the motion to proceed to the 
consideration. of executive business, I desire to say just a word 
respecting the matter discussed this morning. : 

The practice of arming merchant vessels for defensive pu 
poses is an old one, long universally recognized. The practice 
grew up out of two things, one being the custom of nations 
commissioning privately owned vessels, known as privateers, 
to go forth in time of war to attack and capture the commercial 
ships of a belligerent, the captured ships being appropriated in 
whole or in part by the captor. Of course this authority em- 
powered the privateer to destroy as well as to capture. 

Another reason upon which the right to arm merchant vessels 
for purely defensive purposes was: founded was the danger to 
which such vessels were subject in certain quarters of the world 
from pirates. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and earlier and even later, piracy was a real danger in many 


parts of the world. By universal consent ships of commerce 


were permitted to bear arms to defend themselves against. at- 
tacks from that souree. But the leading maritime nations in 
later years have waged such merciless warfare on pirates and 
piratical peoples that the menace of piracy has substantially 
disappeared. Moreover, by the declaration of Paris of April 
16, 1856, privateering was abolished and is no longer permissible. 

It is upon the authority of the practiees I have referred to 
that it is now claimed that the merchant vessels of a belligerent 
during a war between maritime nations may lawfully bear urms 
for the purpose of resisting attacks made upon them by the ves- 
sels of an enemy. I can not but believe that in the circumstances 
of the present time this is, to say the least, a very debatable 
question, and I feel that those of us who are interested in the 
attitude of this Republie should debate this subject, as we should 
debate all other subjects, in a broad way, not in a partisan way, 
with a view to determining what should be the wise and just 
policy of this Government, which policy should comport with 
both the letter and spirit of international law, and should be 
established with a view to the maintenance of a genuine and im- 
partial neutrality between the nations at war. 

But, Mr. President, as I am anxious to proceed with other bust- 
ness to-day, in accordance with the notice given en yesterday, I 
will not now enter upon any discussion of the questions covered 
by the speeches delivered this morning or upon any other ques- 
tion in anywise related thereto. I desire some time next week 
to submit some observations to the Senate touching our relations 
to the European belligerent powers and also to make some criti- 
cism of the recent speech delivered by former Senator Root re- 
specting the foreign policies of the present administration. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Just a moment. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a Senate document certain 
selections marked in the books I have before me. The first is an 
extract from Moore's International Law Digest, volume 7, be- 
ginning under the title “ Deelaration of Paris,” on page 561, 
and embracing all the pages from there down to and including 
page 583. j 5 

I also ask unanimous consent that there be printed an article 
written by Mr. A. Pearce Higgins, of Lincoln's Inn, barrister 
at law, lecturer on international law at various schools and 
universities, author of the book entitled “The Hague Peace 
Treaties and other International Conferences Concerning the 
Laws and Usages of War,“ and so forth. 
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Of course, Mr. President, if this print should be made for the 
convenience of Senators, it would not by any means all 
the law applicable to the questions raised in the deliverances of 
this morning, but I think it would be of great value to Senators 
who might care to look into the subject in a convenient form. I 
ask unanimous consent that the excerpts to which I have re- 
ferred, one being from Moore’s International Law Digest and 
the other the article of Mr. Higgins in the American Journal of 
International Law, volume 8, beginning at page 705, be printed 
as a Senate document. (S. Doc. No. 332.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall not extend the same 
courtesy to the Senator from Missouri that he has extended to 
me. Therefore I shall not object to his request. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], but nevertheless I have given notice 
heretofore, as has the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] likewise 
given notice time and again, that I would object, as the Senator 
from Utah has said he would object, to constantly inserting in 
the Recor» mere newspaper articles upon current questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
request of the Senator from Missouri is granted. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Missouri withhold 
that motion for just a few minutes? 

Mr. STONE. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I send to the desk a resolution, which I 
wish to have read, and then I desire to make a few remarks 
upon it. Ishall be very brief. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays. before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate. the construction of dams: across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act. ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be laid aside temporarily. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 


consideration of executive business. After five hours and a half 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 
FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief elerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 


certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by | 


the court in the following causes : 


Lydia C. Arthur; widow of Samuel C. Arthur, v. The United 


States (S. Doc. No. 327) ; 

Julia A. Ragland, widow (remarried) ef William H. Drink- 
ard, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 328); 

Laura Long, widow of Silas Long, v. The United States (8. 
Doc. No. 320); 

Elizabeth Day, widow of William Day, v. The United States 
(S. Doc. No. 330) ; 

Mary A. McLaughlin, Lincoln McLaughlin, and John W. 
McLaughlin, children of John W. McLaughlin, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 331) ; and 

Sarah A. Hetrick, Hadassah G. Scott, Mary J. Ake, and 
Josephine H. Ake, children and sole heirs of Joseph H. Ake, v. 
The United States (S. Doe. No. 326). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COLT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Provi- 
dence, East Providence, Newport, Reekville, and Bristol, all in 
the State of Rhode Island, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
West Lebanon, Me., praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to pro-“ 
hibit the transmission of certain religious publications through 
the mails, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. Suivery) presented peti- 
tions of sundry citizens of Fort Wayne, New Albany, Richmond, 
and Newtown, all in the State of Indiana, praying for national 
prohibition ; which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented petitions of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions of New London, Great Plain, and Dan- 
bury; of Higganum Grange, No. 124, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Haddam; and of Rev. H. Lockhart, of Plantsville, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pietures, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4528) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Jones (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4529) granting a pension to Robert J. May (with 
accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 4530) granting a pension to Arthur Isert (with 
accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 4531) granting a pension to H. F. E. Schroer (with 
accompanying paper}; 

A bill (S. 4532) granting a pension to Emma A. Smith (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4583) granting a pension to James A. Gibson (with 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 4534) granting a pension to Hiram A. Williams 


(with accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 4535) granting a pension to Elsie M. Duryee (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4536) granting a pension to John E. Markley (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4087) gr granting a pension to Katherine S. Neeland 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4538) granting a pension to Justine M. Thrift (with 
accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 4539) granting an increase of pension to D. A. Gray 
{with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4540) granting a pension to Frederick Ditmars Skin- 
ner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4541) granting a pension to George B. Haight (with 


accompanying papers); 


A bill (S. 4542) granting a pension to Margaret F. La Blanc 


(with accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 4543) granting a pension to George F. Stedman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4544) granting a pension to Jennie M. Goudy; and 

A bill (S. 4545) granting a pension to Otis I. Trundy; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 4546) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Salmon (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4547) granting an increase of pension to Elsie B. 
Alexander (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. SHIVELY) : 

A bill (S. 4548) granting an increase of pension to Samuel E. 
Calvert; and 

A bill (S. 4549) granting an increase of pension to Samuella 
Goodrich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4550) granting to the Portland, Vancouver & North- 
ern Railway Co. a license to cross the Vancouver Barracks Mili- 
tary Reservation, at Vancouver, Wash.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 4551) to authorize the Supreme Court to prescribe 
forms and rules, and generally to regulate pleading, procedure, 
and practice on the common-law side of the Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE SECRETS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I submit an afmendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill (S. 4307) to prevent the 
disclosure of national-defense secrets. I ask that the amend- 
ment be read, printed, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

There being no objection, the amendment was ordered to be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and read, 
as follows: 


On page 4, line 2, change the semicolon after the word penalty“ to 
a comma and insert thereafter the words “ and offenses hereunder com- 
mitted within the Canal Zone shall be cognizable in the district court 
of said zone,” so that section 4 of the bill, as amended, would read as 


follows: 
“Sec. 4. That offenses against the provisions of this act committed 
udicial district shall be 


upon the high seas or elsewhere outside of a 
cognizable in the district where the offender is found or into which he is 
first brought; but offenses hereunder committed within the Tiup ine 
Islands shall be cognizable in any court of said islands having original 
qorton of criminal cases with the same right of appeal as is given 
n other criminal cases where imprisonment exceeding one year forms 
a part of the paai and offenses hereunder committed within the 
Canal Zone shall be cognizable In the district court of said zone; and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon such courts for such purpose.” 


Mr. TILLMAN. I present a letter under date of February 9, 
1916, addressed to me by the then Secretary of War explanatory 
of the amendment, which I ask may be printed for the use of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from South Carolina will be complied with. 

THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to codify, revise, and 
u mend the laws relating to the judiciary, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint to the grade of major general on the retired list 
of the Army any brigadier general now borne on the list who 
served with credit in the Army throughout both the Civil and 
Spanish Wars, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Army 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 

“tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NICARAGUAN CANAL ROUTE. 


During the executive session Friday, February 18, 1916, the 
injunction of secrecy was removed from the following pro- 
ceedings : 

February 10, 1916, on motion by Mr. Boram to consider the 
Nicaraguan treaty in open executive session, the question hay- 
ing been taken by a yea-and-nay vote, resulted—yeas 15, nays 52, 
as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Borah 5 Cummins La Follette Poindexter 
Chamberlain Gronna Lane Sheppard 
Clapp Jones Martine, N. J. Works 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Norris 

NAYS—52. 
Bankhead Husting Oliver Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham James Overman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Johnson, Me. Page Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pittman Stone 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. Pomerene Sutherland 
du Pont Lee, Md. sde Swanson 
Fletcher Lodge Thompson 
Gallinger McLean Robinson Wadsworth 
Harding Martin, Va. Saulsbury Walsh 
Hitchcock yers Shafroth Warren 
Hollis Newlands Shields Weeks 
Hughes O'Gorman ons Wiliams 


The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. ASHURST with Mr. Lrepirr; 

Mr. Bryan with Mr. TOWNSEND; 

Mr. CHILTON with Mr. FALL; 

Mr. Curperson with Mr. SHERMAN ; 

Mr. Gonn with Mr. Brapy; 

Mr. Harpwick with Mr. Curtis; 

Mr. Lewis with Mr. Smrrx of Michigan; 


Mr. Owen with Mr. Catron; 
Mr. Survety with Mr. BURLEIGH ; 
« Mr. Saarta of Georgia with Mr. PENROSE; 
Mr. THomas with Mr. McCumser; 
Mr. TELMAN with Mr. GOFF; 
Mr. Unperwoop with Mr. Corr; and 
Mr. VarpAMAN with Mr. STERLING. 
So Mr. Boran’s motion was rejected. 


Friday, February 18, 1916. 


The Senate, in executive session, considered and agreed to 
the following resolution of ratification: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present N therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Nicaragua, signed at Washington 
on August 5, 1914, granting to the Unit States, in return for a 
money payment, the exclusive proprietary rights for the construction 
and operation of an interoceanic cancl by a Nicaragua route, the lease 
of certain islands, and the right to establish a naval base on the Gulf 
of Fon with the following amendments, to wit: 

In Article I, line 2, after the words United States,“ insert a comma 
(,) and the following words: “ forever free from all taxation or other 
public charge,” followed by a comma (,). 

At the end of Article III strike out the period (.) and add the fol- 
lowing: “or other public purposes for the advancement of the welfare 
of Nicaragua in a manner to be determined by the two high contracting 
parties, all such disbursements to be made by orders drawn by the 
minister of finance of the Republic of Nicaragua and approved by the 
8 jot State of the United States or by such person as he may 

esignate., 

Provided, That whereas Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras have 

rotested against the ratification of said convention in the fear or 

lief that said convention might in some respect Apae existing rights 
of said States, therefore it is declared by the Senate that in 3 
and consenting to the ratification of the said convention as amend 
such advice and consent are given with the understanding, to be ex- 
pressed as a part of the tnstrument of ratification, that nothing in said 
Peart geen intended to affect any existing right of any of the said 
nam es. 


On the ratification of the treaty with Nicaragua’ the yeas 
and nays were ordered and taken, and the following pairs 
were announced: 

Mr. Gore and Mr. Ortver with Mr. BRADY ; 

Mr. Harpwick and Mr. Jounson of Maine with Mr. Curtis; 

Mr. Lea of Tennessee and Mr. Penrose with Mr. Gorr; 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Survety with Mr. CLARK of Wyoming; and 

Mr. Bryan with Mr. TOWNSEND. 

The yea-and-nay vote on the ratification of the treaty with 
Nicaragua resulted—yeas 55, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—55. 
Ashurst Hollis Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead Hughes ge Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting helan Smith, S 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Smith, 8. C. 
Broussard Kern Poindexter Stone 
Chilton Lee, Md. Pomerene Sutherland 
Dillingha — — iy Th 

ngham ge ompson 

du Pont M binson ilman 
Fall Martin, Va. Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Fletcher ers froth alsh 
Gallinger Newlands Sheppard eeks 
Harding O'Gorman Shields Williams 
Hitchcock erman Simmons 

NAYS—19. 
Borah Cummins McCumber Smoot 
Catron Gronna Martine, N. J ‘Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones Nelson Va 
rare pares Norris Warren 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Smith, Mich. 


So the treaty with Nicaragua, as amended, was ratified and 
made public, as follows: 

; {Amendments in italics.] 
NICARAGUAN CANAL ROUTE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING 
A CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NICARAGUA, SIGNED 
AT WASHINGTON ON AUGUST 5, 1914, GRANTING TO THE UNITED STATES, 
IN RETURN FOR A MONEY PAYMENT, THE EXCLUSIVE PROPRIETARY 
RIGHTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF AN INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL BY A NICARAGUA ROUTE, THE LEASE OF CERTAIN ISLANDS, AND 
THE RIGHT TO ESTABLISH A NAVAL BASE ON THE GULP OF FONSECA. 


To the Senate: 


I transmit, with a view to its ratification, a convention between 
the United States and Nicaragua, signed at Washington on August 
5, 1914, granting to the United States, in return for a money pay- 
ment for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua, the exclusive pro- 
prietary rights necessary and convenient for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of an interoceanic canal by a Nicaraguan route, the 
lease for 99 years of Great and Little Corn Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea, and the right to establish a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, August 8, 191}. 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before 
the President, with a view to its transmission to the te to receive 
the advice and consent of that body to its ratification, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Nica signed at Washington on 
August 5, 1914, granting to the United States, in return for a money 
payment for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua, the exclusive 
proprietary rights necessary and convenient for the construction, opera- 
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tion, and maintenance of an interoceanic canal 


caraguan route, 
ears of Great and Little Corn Inde 18 the Cat the Caribbean 
DN of Fonseca. 


y submi 
W. J. BRYAN. 


the lease for 99 
Sea, and the 
Respectfull: 


9 or STATE. 
Washington, 3 41914. 


The Government of — ages i meer ner America and the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua be . Sea desire to strengthen 
their ancient and cee — 8 e most sincere cooperation 
for all of their —— advantage and interest and to pro- 
vide for the ble future construction of an interoceanie ship canal 
by way of San Juan River 4nd the great Lake of 8 
7 any route over Nicaraguan territory, whenever the construction of 

ch canal shail be deemed by the Government of the United States 
poir — to the interests of igh countries, and the Government of 
Nicaragua wishing to facilitate in 83 way possible the successful 
maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal the two Governments 
have resolved to conclude a convention to these ends, and have ac- 
ite President o as their plenipotentiaries 
of the United States, the Hon. William Jennings 
Bryan, Secretary of State; and 

“The President of Nicaragua, Sefior General Don Emiliano Chamorro, 
Rieke "ahi and minister plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to the 

nite es; 

Who, having exhibited to each other their respective full re 8, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following articles 

ARTICLE I. The Government of Nicaragua grants in perpetulty to 
the Government of the United States, forever free taration 
or other public charge, the exclusive proprietary rights necessary and 
convenient for the construction, operation, and maintenance of an 
in e canal by way of the San Juan River and the great Lake 
of Nicaragua or by way of any route over ‘canal ail be constricted, 


ment of Nicaragua of its desire or intention to construct such canal. 
th = Il. To enable the Government of the United 7 rotect 
e è vern- 


ment of the ey States by e, and also to enable 
the Government of the United States to take any measure necessary 
to the ends 1 herein, the Government of Nicara: hereby 
lenses for a term of 99 years to the Government of the United States 
the islands in the Caribbean Sea known as Great Corn Island and 

ttle Corn Island; and the Government of Nicaragua further grants to 
the Government of the United States for a like period of 99 years the 
right to establish, ig inte and maintain a naval base at such place 
on the territo icaragua bordering upon the Gulf of Fonseca as 
25 the United States ma. 


nama Canal and the proprietary rights ted to t 
> e foregoing ariicie, 


select. The Government of 


the United States shall have the ones of renewing for a further 
of years the snare: — — e agreed th the expiration of their 
ve terms, it nat ane territ hereby 
and the — ee — be maln eil under the grant 


leased na 
aforesaid shall be subject Se to the — and sovereign au- 
thority of the United States during the terms of such lease and grant 
nae 8 7 5 renewal or renewals thereof. 
In consideration of the foregoing stipulation and 7 re 
contemplated by this convention and for the purpose o 
ducing the present indebbetinews of Nicaragua, the pevcremess oe the 
United States shall, upon the date of the exchange of ratification of 
this convention 00605 U for the benefit of the Republic of Nicaragua the 
sum of nited States gold coin, of the present weight and 
portal ta 125 de ted to Boek — of the Government of Nicara; 
in such bank or ks or ch banking corporation as the 
ernment of the United o ta 8 “ob be applied by Nica- 
Yagua upon its indebtedness or ot public purposes for the advance- 
ment of the welfare of Nicaragua in a manner to be determined the 
two high contracting chor L such „ to be 
orders draon the minist 3 pf the Republic of Nicaragua 
and approved by the Secretary of tate of the United States or by such 
ver TV. This convention shail be ratified by the high contracting 
RT, convention sl e con 
tive la and the ratifications 


es In accordance with their respec WS, 
reof shall be exchan = 3 as soon as possible. 


In witness whereof pleni; tiaries have signed the 
present treaty and have affix thereunto r seals. 
Done at Washington, in phage in the English and Spanish lan- 
guages, on the Sth day of 9 the year 1914 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. —— 
EMILIANO OREO, BEAL, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 18, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou infinite Source of Life and Light, through whose bound- 
less love we live and move and have our being, strengthen, we 
beseech Thee, our arm of faith, brighten our star of hope, and 
inspire us with high and holy aspirations that we may move 
forward as individuals to larger life and as a people to higher 
attainments; that our Republic may be the star of hope to the 
liberty-loving people of all the world; that right may make 
for might, liberty for truth and righteousness; that Thy king- 
dom may come and Thy will be done in all the earth. In the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

5 Eyres An act incorporating the American Academy of Arts 
an rs, 


LABOR’S NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL. 


The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House, the 
eres from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I first desire to 
have read by the Clerk a part of an article from the Chicago 
Tribune of December 29, 1915, under the head of “ Labor council, 
chiefs indicted as war plotters. Bucwanan and Fowler are 
among those accused by Federal jury in New York.” To save 
= I want that part read under the head of “ Witnesses tell 

orles.“ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

WITNESSES TELL STORIES. 
From two 8 witnesses the Tribune has obtained a story of 


charges made against Congressman FRANK BUCHANAN and seren other 
men who were indicted as pro-German plotters by the New York grand 


ne of the men from whom 17 5 comes is Charles H. Canode, 
8 of the Bronson-Canod FARN of South State Street. 
th bor Peace Council, and HAR 

ohn 


3 — Labor. > eR Teds 
other is William F. e also a vice president of the 
council and 8 secretary of the ieee of geen 
FACTS GIVEN BY CANODE. 
This is the story told by Mr. Canode: 
“Congressman BUCHANAN and ex-Congressman 
H. B. were the principal promoters of the 
Labor Peace Council. hey were to furnish the 
Dee were led to believe that the purpose rganization was 
“We were o eve of the o ti 
mates aee in 2 and the e tia a States. ten be 
ustria and br essure to r to prevent the : 
of munitions to be shipped to Mur — — 
the sar pon which the pie — 
A sh propaganda for the peace 


Bat oo Congressman BUCHANAN aan me „000 as a d it to pay 
for some of the work. He was get — rest from he 
pu ce council continued to hold meetings. One day at the Federation of 

bor offices some one a resolution condemning President 
and said it 


tzpatrick 


anert Fowler and 


nigger and we began 
to see who was . — ag various n that had —— incurred. 
“I went to BUCHANAN. e said he ye make Martin pay the debts 
which had been in understand that Martin had at his his disposal 
somewhat near $200,006. I expressed doubt that Martin would make 
Then BucHANAN s to me, in substance 
“Of course he ya Af he don't and wants to spill the beans 
then I will tell a few thi arin lef 
“A few days og left, and I haven't seen him since. I told 


I told them all I knew, because I feel it 
a like this. Had I any suspicion that 


HOW MUCH MONEY NEEDED? 
“A man named Ike J. Cundiff, a machinist, was hired to organize 
—— Ree genre Boom is honest. He was instructed one 
time to Ilion, N. T., out in a threatened strike. He — 
the trouble toi settled. He had been instructed to sign all communica- 


tions with the letter K. 
message in substance: 


„He sent back the followin 
Strike here is settled. presence is unnecessary. Await your 


orders.’ 

“ Cundlf is all to have received back the following message 

ote caer on the job. How much money will it take? Wire in me i the 
amount, 


“ Well, Cundiff was not going to be a party to 8 one, and 
he replied that no money was n gh San ae nettle’. 
“TI believe there was in numerous canes mich os an — eo trick 
to mulct the German agents themselves. 
HOPE BUCHANAN IS CLEAR. 


“How far the indicted men were involved in these deals is for the 


trial jury to decide. I had hopes that Co: UCHANAN was 
3 In fact, I still would be pleased to learn he had proved 
liked Frank, I oae not understand why he did not 


any. information he might have had. 
“When I was shown the minute book and other documents of the 
Peace Council while in New York I was amazed to see that some 
one had torn_out — minutes in the handwriting of L. P. 
Straube, of old of the p had substituted other he substi- 
tuted es told the he passing of a resolution whic ce 
of ve been a disgrace for any American citi- 
zen to condone. ay was gpa moin every minute of the meeting at Wash- 
ington and was positive no such resolutions had been . I could 
see that the — — hrm * made b. 


ing the, and viiting the. the — — 


some one in 
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“ Upon closer examination I saw that the resolution had been written 
on per bearing the letterhead of the Labor Peace Council. The 
official letterheads of the peace council were printed by my own fi 
but this resolution was written on an imitation letterhead and ha 
been printed by a firm in Washington, as I discovered from the water- 
mark. Also it did not bear the union label.” 

PUTS BLAME ON OTHERS. 

William F. Kramer, one of the vice presidents of the Labor Peace 
Council, had the following to say: 

“The gang went about the work and got away with it by pretendin 
to be agents of the Labor Peace Council. The Labor Peace Coun 
knew nothing about their acts, and had any of those fellows applied for 


membership it would have been denied. 
“They sent telegrams signed K, which asked for money. I was 
amazed at their cunning using 


sroking to mulct each other b; 
initials which would giye the impression that I and my associates were 
lending our efforts to further their schemes. 

“Congressman BUCHANAN was the first to promote the Labor Peace 
*Council. I would be much pleased to know that he is innocent. If 
toe, 3 men are guilty, then they deserve all that the law can 
give them.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, knowing favorably 
the men that are quoted there, I did not believe that they could 
be induced by bribery or otherwise to make false statements 
that would reflect upon me. I therefore wrote to two of my 
friends in Chicago, stating to them that I did not believe it was 
possible for these men to have made these false statements, but 
to go to them and inquire whether or not the statements ac- 
credited to them in the Chicago Tribune were correct. They 
did me this favor, and I desire to have the Clerk read a letter 
nddressed to my friend George Fitzgerald in regard to the state- 
ment which has been read in the Chicago Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GEORGE FITZGERALD, 
808 West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


Drar Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of January 6, relative to 
the interview in the 8 bune recently, and in which article 
the reporter is purported to have quoted me. I wish to say the 
3 interview is absolutely without foundation of fact. The 
article states that Mr. BUCHANAN said he would “spill the beans if 
Martin failed to pay my bill,“ which is absolutely false. 

The article further states that I. J. Cundiff was hired to organize 
strikes, whereas I specifically stated that Mr. Cundiff was hired for the 
purpose of organizing local councils for Labor's National Peace Council. 

rthermore it states that this supposed interview was practically 
what I testifled to before the grand jury while in New York, while as 
a matter of fact I could not have made that statement for the reason 
that I did not testify before the grand jury in New York. 

A day or two after the article appeared the reporter responsible for 
it called up my office in my absence and asked my stenographer if I 
had made any comment on the article, and on my stenographer answer- 
ing that she did not know, and that he would have to talk to me about 
it, he then said he just wanted to know whether I had done any 
swearing after having read the article. 

The comment which wound up this interview relative to Mr. 
BUCHANAN is all false. I never stated that to the reporter or anyone 
cue and do not know why this statement should have been ited 
o me. 

I called Mr. Kendall, the Tribune reporter, over the phone to-day 
and he said that statement about “spilling the beans” was all a 
mistake and that the other statements attributed to me were mistakes 
in the make-up of the paper, and no fy arin was given him to 
correct it. This last statement from Mr. Kendall may taken for 
what it is worth, but I want it understood that there is absolutely 
no basis for them attributing those statements to me. 

On the other hand, if the persons responsible for the bills incurred 
by Labor’s National Peace Council had kept their word and paid their 
bills there would have been no occasion for anyone drawing me into 
this controversy. 

Yours, very truly, CAS. H. Canopz. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I might say by 
way of explanation that the trouble in collecting the bills was 
after I had resigned from the Labor Peace Conference. I ask 
that the Clerk read a letter written by Mr. Kramer denying 
that statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BLACKSMITHS AND HELPERS, 
Chicago, January 7, 1916. 


Curcaco, January 7, 1916. 


Mr. Jonn J. WALT, 
Chicago, III. 
Dran Sin AND BROTHER: The attached clipping, which appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune of December 29, 1915, is an interview credited as 


coming from me, and I desire to say that the article is a malicious 

falsehood and deny most emphatically having made such statements 

to any person, 

ours, fraternally, Wa. F. KRAMER. 
{From the Chicago Tribune, Dec. 29, 1915.1] 


William F. Kramer, one of the vice presidents of Labor Peace Coun- 
cll, had the following to say: 

“The gang went about the work and got away with it by lage n 
to be agents of the Labor Peace Council. The Labor Peace Coun 
knew nothing about their acts, and had any of these fellows applied 
for membership it would have n denied. x 

“They sent telegrams signed K.“ which asked for money. I was 
amazed at their cunning in seeking to mulct each other by using ini- 
tials which would have the impression that I and my associa were 


lending our efforts to further their schemes. š 
= Congressman BUCHANAN was the first to promote the Labor Peace 
Council. I would be pleased to know that he is innocent. If those 


aes men are guilty, then they deserve all that the law can give 
em. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the article in the 
Chicago Tribune is one of a great many of the erroneous and 
libelous statements in the newspapers of the country. Among 
others, there was a newspaper report stating that Mr. Straube, 
secretary of the Labor National Peace Council, during the time 
I was connected with it, and who remained secretary after I 
had disconnected myself from it—the statement was made that 
he was going to disclose some of the secrets of the Labor Na- 
tional Peace Council by giving the grand jury the books and 
papers, and so forth. I told my friends that was all right, 
that there was nothing done during my time but what we were 
willing to have the closest scrutiny of and, if necessary, to 
have it published in the papers. We never had any secret 
meetings and never did anything that we were trying to hide 
from the public. But in response to an inquiry by my friends 
as to the Tribune’s statement reflecting on me, I desire to have 
the Clerk read a letter from Mr. Straube. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMERCIAL PORTRAIT ARTISTS’ UNION, 
19 West Adams Street, Chicago, January 7, 1916. 
Hon. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear BUCHANAN : In response to inquiries made by John J. Walt 
and George Fitzgerald relative to the authenticity of alle; 88 
interviews with me dealing with Labor's National Peace Council affairs, 
permit me to say in the most emphatic manner possible that the only 
statement I ever personally gave to the press was to the effect that 
the explanatory hlet issued by the council bearing our respective 
signatures constituted all there was to be said on the subject, except 
that our subsequent actions were such that not one of the Chicago rep- 
resentatives of the council need fear the most rigid inves tion or the 
most searching inquiry, that our office records were Droo of our hon- 
esty, honor, and integrity, and that the future would prove the cor- 
rectness of our views and the real patriotism and loyalty of those who 
preached peace and plenty, rather than merciless mass murder and 


sery. 

What I know of your connection with Labor’s National Peace Council 
will ever be a credit to you, and will but tend to increase the esteem 
and regard of all when the truth is eventually known. 

ternally, yours, 
L. P. STRAUBE, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the publication that 
is spoken of in that letter of Mr. Straube, being the only thing 
that was issued during the time I was connected with the 
Labor National Peace Council. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the matter in the Recorp as a part of 
his speech. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the matter referred to: 


Lanon's NATIONAL PEACB COUNCIL—THE REASONS Fon ITS EXISTENCE, 
TOGETHER WITH THE LABORS THAT DEMAND ITS ATTENTION, 

War constitutes the seedtime of human misery and the harvest time 
of inhuman greed. 

As proof of the former one needs but glance at the columns of the 
daily press, which, in spite of the active 1 at work, is replete 
with soul-sickening accounts of the unspeakable horrors that are in- 
cidental to a condition of murderous strife. Lust, loot, and license, 
the SE god evils which have for ages been regarded as the special privi- 
leges of warriors, seem, in spite of our boasted advancement in civiliza- 
tion, to still be an inseparable cordition of war, if the blood-soaked 
pages of European history now being written by fame and sword are 
o be believed. 

THE SEEDTIME OF HUMAN MISERY. 

Aae appalling sacrifice of human lives, totaling into the millions, 

and s 


further suffering 
once were men in the full 2 and 


eace, 

The — groans of outroged womanhood, instructed by a 
monstrously selfish Government to luy aside all the refinements of their 
nature and submit themselves to the embrace of the soldiers ordered 
to the front, so that the governmental edict “ Breed before you die” 
might be effectually consummated, coupled with the heart-rending cries 
of bereaved mothers, wives, and orphans doomed to suffer privation 


and want in their most revolting aud hideous forms, is a tacle so 
pitiful that it robs war of all the attributes of 1 onor, and 
w . 


glory its advocates continually strive to invest 1 
Who have and must do practically all the fighting that is done? Who 
compose the forces in the rifle pits and trenches? The ieee 5 per 
cent of the warring nations or the 95 per cent constituting the tollers 
of such country? 3 
Who are those who profit by war; those who at the close of a war 
return to find homes in ruins, family d rsed, fields despoiled, stock 
stolen, credit destroyed, physical health impaired, victims of disease 
contracted in their country’s service, or crippled, to the extent of ii 
a burden instead of a help; or are they the h. tical merchan 
princes and captains of industry who stayed at home, living in lux- 
urious ease and comfort, preaching public patriotism while peaca 
rivate graft, and then decline to employ or. support those who fough 
e fight because of their physical incapacity? 3 


1916. 


Who pays the enormous war debts, largely representing exorbitant 
profits exacted by modern business Shylocks, eager to commercialize 
their country’s need and enrich themselves at e public's expense? 
Is it the criminal rich or the conscientious wealth-producing citizen? 


The answer to these questions can be found in the ges of the 
world’s history and in the experience-purchased knowledge 8 
by every reader, which must convince even the most skeptical t war, 


ee it great or small, is, has, and ever will be the time of human 
misery. 

THE HARVEST TIME OF INHUMAN GREED, 

It is well said that those who control the credit and moncy of this 
country control the business of the country. Since rich men do not 
keep much money in the banks, but use bank credit, which passes 
the same as money, the natural question arises: Where does the money 
come from upon which the credit given the business world is based? 
That money represents the meager profits of the small business man, 
the comfort-denying savings of the working people, the petty house- 
hold economics of the nation’s wives and mothers, the poor widow's 
hoarded mite and the pennies of the country’s children, who, patroniz- 
ing a bank to insure the safe-keeping of their money, put the sum 
total of their combined wealth in the control of the bankers with whom 
they deposit it. 

The control of all this money by a few men is a dangerous thing. 
If all of these men are honest, impartial, wise, and prudent, then all 
is well and good. But if a part of these men prove prear, dishonést, 
and imprudent, then the control becomes a public evil, for those bank- 
ers who are greedy, dishonest, and imprudent can and do create finan- 
cial panics that result in the demoralization of business which may 
cause bank failures and business failures, men are thrown out of work, 
wages are reduced, and the farmers can not aapon of their products. 
The people who have deposited thelr money in the banks can not draw 
it out, and they are helpless until conditions are relieved. When money 
is tight, it is the business man, the farmer, and the propie at large 
who must suffer. But the banker profits, for he secures higher rates 
for money and is enabled to buy securities at low prices. 

War, with its insistent demands for cash in unlimited quantities, is 
the time when exorbitant profits are exacted to the smallest fraction 
of a penny, not only 185 the smug-faced financial pirates, known as 
bankers, but their equally merciless brothers in crime, the commercial 
buccaneers that deal in war supplies and equipment. 

such a condition serve as tenable basis for the statement that 
war is the harvest time of inhuman greed? 


THE PEOPLE'S PART IN WAR. 


Tf the constant press plea for financial contributions to relieve the 
distress of the European masses, without food, clothes, or shelter are 
true, war in that battle-scarred portion of the earth does not mean 
either progress or prosperity for the people; and if the army of job- 
less American toilers is any Indication, the boasted prosperity of Amer- 
ica is confined to big business alone and is not permitted to filter 
through to the common people. 

The only conclusion an intelligent mind can arrive at, after an ex- 
haustive study of all that the most ardent champion of militarism and 
war can offer to support the ancient theory of might makes right, is 
that peace is essential to progress and prosperity, while war means 
nothing else but waste, worry, and woe. 

As labor represents that 95 per cent of the people which suffer most 
through war, it is but natural that it constitute that element of human 
society most 3 vitally concerned in the preservation of peace, 
and its efforts in t direction, though ridiculed by some and derided 
by others, will never and can never be construed by the fair-minded 
as the expression of moral or physical cowardice that shrinks from 
war's sacrifices through lack of personal courage. 


REPORT OF AMERICA’S FRATERNAL DELEGATES, 


In the year 1913, long before the murderous European slaughter had 
been inaugurated, Messrs, C. L. Baine and Louis Kemper, as the frater- 
nal delegates representing the American Federation of Labor to the 
British Trades-Union Congress, on their return reported in part to the 
organized workers of America as follows: 

One of the strongest impressions made spon the minds of your 
delegates while attending the Congress was the prevailing sentiment 
agalnst international wars. There seemed to be a general sentiment 
that trade-unionists would not be pawns in the game of international 
war as played by politicàl or commercial interests for cial or ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, and that the trade-unionists of the world, 
bound together in bonds of fraternity, strengthened by the annual 
visitations of e from each country to the others, would enter 
their most emphatic protest against being rendered as food for cannon 
and other implements of war at the behest of their despoilers. To our 
minds the international trade-union movement has become already the 
greatest guaranty for international peace, and will be recognized as 
such in the near future by all who are interested in preserving the 
human race from the ravages of warfare.” 

As evidence that the sentiment prevalent in England was not con- 
fined to Great Britain alone, we need but turn to the report rendered 
to the American Federation of Labor by George W. Perkins, president 
International Cigar Makers’ Union, who served as its fraternal dele- 
gate to the World's Congress of Trades-Unions, held at Zurich, Switzer- 


land, 3 1918, at which the following countries were repre- 
sented : gland, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Germany, Austria, Boznia-Herzegovina, Hungary, Croatia, 


Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and the United States. 

In this report the conclusions of Delegate Perkins were presented in 
part as follows: 

“The trade-union movement of Europe has had a greater influence 
in preventing the wars between civilized nations than all other in- 
fluences combined. During the Morocco squabble, and when England, 
France, and Germany stood ready to grapple in the death struggle, 
stood on the verge of war with all its horror, misery, and privation, 
let it be said to the everlasting credit of the trade-unionists of France 
that they made it clearly understood and known to the Government 
that they were opposed to a war of conquest. The French trade-union- 
ists immediately communicated with an, beso and Germany, and while 
it was deemed not advisable that a conference be held to discuss war 
and its prevention, it was diplomatically decided that the delegation 
of French trade-unionists should visit Germany and England on a 
study tour of social and economic questions. About 70 trade-unionists 
went to each country. They spent several days in Germany, in which 
time both the German and ench leaders quietly talked against war, 
This all culminated in a mass meeting held in rlin and which over 
30,000 people attended. Outwardly the meeting was to talk over 
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social and economic 
least, knew it was to 


8 but inwardly the working people, at 
tris a protest against a war with France over the 
on. 


substantial demonstration immediately had its effect upon 
J. The French delegates immediately hurried home, where 
similar tactics were employed. Mass meetings of protest st war 
with Germany or England over the Morocco question were held all 
over France, and resolutions of protest against the war were unani- 
mously adopted. The same influences were at work in „ and 
I assert without fear of su contradiction that the trade-union 
movement of these three countries actually prevented what would 
have been one of the bioodiest and costliest wars, had it taken place, 
that has ever occurred in Europe. The trade-union movement, if 
nothing else, has taught the workers of all the countries that wars 
of conquest bring home to the workers who are fortunate to live 
through the war nothing but misery, degradation, and poverty, and 
after all it is the greatest agency for peace the world esses. 

“Tt has dispelled the hatred that formerly exist between the 
workingmen of different countries, and has brought about in its stead 
a feeling of brotherly love and kindly consideration which augers 
well for ma more speedy development of the international trade-union 
movement, 


Morocco 


GEORGE W. PERKINS’S PROPHECY. 


“ Personally I am of the opinion that standing armies of continental 
ae are maintained not so much for the purpose of repelling for- 
eign invasion, but rather to hold in subjection the workers and to repel 
1 or revolution which the intolerable conditions might in- 
sp: them. Continental Europe as it exists to-day is standing on 
a volcano, glossed over with a thin veneer of flowers, song, music, 
art, old buildings, and traditions. Remove these, and there might be 
an eruption that would shake the civilized word to its yery founda- 
tions. Where will it end? The answer, reflected on the banner of the 
advancing hosts of trade-unionists, is that as the trade-union moye- 
ment develops, it will bring order out of chaos. It will restore, in so 
far as it Is possible, conditions to a more equitable level, and bring 
into the lives of the workers of these otherw: beautiful countries 
some sunlight, some happiness, and the opportunity and ability to 
enjoy life as befits human beings and advan: civilization,” 

Not many months after the submission of Perkins report, the 
suggested volcanic eruption burst forth with a fury and devastatin 
effect that has grown brain s g in its immensity, and prompt 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor in its 
report to the thirty-fourth annual convention held at Philadelphia, 
Pa. from 9th to 2ist of November, 1914, to make a statement on 
international war and peace, of which the following are extracts: 


DECLARATION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


“A stupendous conflict is shaking to its foundations the struct 
of world civilization. The formal. relations of commerce and inte 
change have been disrupted. In acy values placed upon the in- 
terests and purposes of human activity have been reversed. 

“Before the war the thought and effort of civilization was centered 
upon the development and the glorification of human life. One life was 
counted of infinite value. The end of progress, development, and work 
was that each individual might have life more abundantly. Indefatigable 
minds have forced understanding of the unknown that human life might 
be protected and conserved and that all the forces and resources of the 
universe might be put under the control of the will of man. Hearts that 
were per with love and understanding of the yearnings and aspira- 
tions that lie in every life sought to bring beauty and joy into the com- 
mon life of all, Over all the world was felt the stir of that great ideal— 
the fellowship of men. 

“ But since the cataclysm that brought war between nations all the 
skill, the inventions, the knowledge of civilization have been perverted 
to 8 of destruction of human life and devastation of the products 
of human labor. Men are treated as only military pawns, to obey im- 

the command of the general. ey are targets for the most 
Ree guns and destructive ammunition human minds have invented. 

ings are valued for their Hfe-destroying power. Guns are worth 
more than men. The value of military position is estimated in term: 
of buman lives. The life and the property of the individual are ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to ends of war. 

“The cruelty and butchery of the war are . 
and the suffering in its wake are heart-rending. 
the ruined lives, the long procession of homeless, seeking food and shelter 
from the hands of Sante these are the products of war. There 
are nations that are sending the flower of their manhood to meet almost 
The strong, the healthy, the fit leave the work of the 
nation to the old and the very young, to women and to children, For 
centuries the nations will er from this mad, stupid waste, for the 
fathers of the next generation will be the unfit, physically and men- 
tally, those whose on or hearing is imperfect, those of undersize and 
subnormal development. 

“ Yet this war, with its terrific toll of human lives, is the product of 
artificial conditions and policies, and is repugnant to the thonght and 

litical is aie of the age. The big things of life and civilization are 

nternational. But so far we have made little effort or progress in 
providing agencies for organizing international relations to maintain 
peace and justice. We realize intellectually that peace and justice 
should obtain among nations, but we have not yet instituted permanent 
means adequate to make that conviction a reality. 

“A time when we are confronted by the effects and the appalling 
realities of a most terrible war is a peculiarly appropriate op ortunity 
for. the ox to think out methods and agencies for the eee 
of peace. he terrible consequences of war which are forced upon us 
everywhere envelop peace plans with an unusual atmosphere ot; prac- 
ticability and urgency. The appeal for peace is getting very close to the 
American people, the only great Nation not directly involved in the 
war, and consequently the Nation that holds in its hands the power 
of mediation and use of its good offices. This opportunity constitutes 
a duty, if we really believe in the fellowship of men and the sacredness 
of human life. 

“Bor years peace societies and organizations have presented a - 
ments for peace, have adopted ce resolutions, and have declared for 
various international sentiments, but they have made little effort to 
give these visions reality in the organization of society and the rela- 
tions among nations. ut the war has shown that war can not be 
stopped by paper resolutions and that war can not put an end to itself. 
Wars will cease only when society is convinced that human life is really 
sacred and when society establishes agencies, international as well as 
national, for protecting lives. 


plici 


The waste 
e blackened homes, 


1 
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We profess to — that all men 
liberty, and the pursuit individ 
rights arc secured to — in 

sition that human life is 
business. 


have Imalienable et to life, 

a, but we do not see to i at 

Industry is conducted 3 
Profits are held to ulti- 


r 
0. co mone e ve ex- 
—— ot ma of day and the 12-hour 

„ of child labor an saute labor, of compensation for loss of life 
and limb and measures. In mines, steel works, and in 


8 coal 
transportation human life is risked and sacrificed with cynical disre- 
gard. We profess to believe in democratic freedom, yet —— of 
power so ruthlessly prevails in Industry. 

ig Consider the statistics of industrial 8 Pic doers — 3 
In harmony with this waste of human li industry is waste o 
on life in a crude effort to decide political issues on the battle 

e 

“When we realize the wonderful bilities In a ae — erenn each . 
vidual to develop his abilities = o his work wi 
body, then shall we 1 
dare to hamper devel 


education It must be 

being, and must saturate every id 
“It is not only that we are shocked att the waste of human life, but 
that we have not yet a ed ourselyes to this particular kind of 
waste—waste in war. We must realize the awful nsibility for the 
loss of — 2 life opportunity with clearness and th understan — — 

of the meaning of that waste that nothing will prevent our N 
— to all . waste. When con m is suficien ipil. 
ractica) reswts will follow. Education ae agitation are neces- 
oe — iat conviction. Those who wish to abolish war must 


awardin ice and cies for enforcing de tions must be 
institut Tncernatio interests and issues exist. tical insti- 
tutions should be established, corresponding to political developments. 

Those most interested should lead in rp Be ai 8 for, world fed- 
eration and the rule of reason between 8 orking people 
of all lands bear the brunt of war. They dot ting, pay the war 
taxes, suffer most from the disorganization of tk e and commerce 


which results from war. 

* Agr 1 movement aye — . -i A 
tion: ce 0 ementary es of action, crea an 
in — sentiment that will not 


8 


e sans “the in independ 
ence to and to give their n reality by daring to do. 
“This convention should—aye, must—adopt some constructive 
gestion and take some tangible action upon . — world problem which 
so intimately affects the workers of all countries.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S ATTITUDE AND RESULTS. 


Notwithstanding the American Federation of Labor's declaration that 
“the war can not be sto 
end to itself,” the organ tinued express 

their belief that war was not only Negri but unnecessary, unintelli- 

gent, and avoidable, through the medium of beautiful phrased resolu- 
— 5 ö much but accomplished little of real merit, with 
what resu 

The covetous eyes of the commercial ghouls, fien ting over 

ewn batte feds oi 


the 8 rofits, resented * the ward the United s of 
Europe, t armed with hellish purpose to ted — 


ica, and, findin 8 unchall pany tive ——— noo 
ganized position, in their . d to em- 
Sey * — of the brave in the 

quarrel and force its people to 1 
. ee fortunes of the ee (?) international war mongers. 
ane self-satisfied was this came 
supposed fatuous character of the American erp go that y ex- 
8 no care to conceal their. hideous intent, brazenly invoked 
aid in the name of patriotism and all the virtues that the Star-Spangled 

Banner of the United States represents. 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL STEP. 


e need for immediate action to circumvent the avowed 
"Jodas Iseariots, a group of ä of Chi- 
Federation of Labor's 

themselves to act as the 
brush and —— 


the 


g . Ke 
purpose o 

cago, inspired by the tion 3 
executive — in i914, —— 


of the omens 
brought into bein 


Chicago, through official 
tions that have placed 
theaanelyes on record as fav home and d the Peac urge 
upon them Lhe select and sera a nila! delegates to arna the Peace Con- 
ference of Labor, to be h the direction of Hon. FRANK 
BUCHANAN, president of Tabors pe Council of eee in the * 
of Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, June 22, 1915, for 
considering the best ‘method of procedure to insure the attainment — 
organized labor's high ideals and peace sentiments. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Pursuant to this call, W. ‘on, D. C., on June 22, 1915, witnessed 
n gathering of labor representatives from various metropolitan centers, 


ms further carried on the work for peace by the adoption of the 
ng eee 8 


of this call, for a ce 


terests 

are striving to force the United tates into the vortex of war's 
crimson flood of human gore, but will also serve as the long-prayed- 
for excuse that Europe's organized workers have been straining 
—.—— — 3 hear from American shores, and that will enable them 

in the name of common h val a cessation of hos- 
tities, 2 order that reason may 
sit in Judgment and end a cruel conflict 
the v flower of Europe’ 
hundreds of 8 aoe while — a war indebtedness 


ters ieee adopted strong resolutions not 8 N war, and, 
in forcible 


` ica in the European conftict, and in the same em hatic manner also 
courageously and in the interest of — — a peace 
universal; and 

“Whereas the American Federation of Labor and 


assemblies, or 
councils a a litan centers, are so overburdened with 
work dealing wi ous problems of aise and vital interest to 
their —— — that in spite of their inclination they can not 
—— time to daor to the detailed labor essential to properly 
conscience of labor and urge it to make its presence 
felt. in the preservation ba American neutrality and the inaugura- 
tion of peace universal ; 
“ Whereas it therefore de oon upon labor’s representatives assembled 
here to ese the courage of r convictions — the establishment 
of a na institution having for its pa eg and object the ca 
ing into — through practical — of the essence of labor's o t 
reiterated declaration for peace both at home and abroad; and to 
effect such purpose, be it 


“Resolved by the renresentatires of labor in peace congress assem- 
bled in the city of 88 D. C., That an Natfonal “Pea be, and is 
hereby, established, to be known as Labor's Peace Council, 
haying for its purpose the establishment and mai 
universal by all honorable means; and be it furth 

“Resolved, That the officers of Labor's National “Peace Council shall 
consist of a dent, six vice 9 a treasurer, a secretary, and 
a se nt at arms, same to be elected immediately, upon the aber tion 
of resolution. and such officers ere shall act in their official ca- 

—.— in conducting the further business of Labor's National Peace 


* conformity with the 88 of the foregoing resolution the fol- 
lowing officers were . to direct the further activities of Labor's 
National Peace Counci 

Congressman FRANK — former international t Bridge 
sd è Council, Iron Workers, was elected president of bor's 1 National 

enge Council 

First vice Ne Bray Nepe Snellings, LEEA ETA, D. C., of Station- 

. Oper ei af = pasese: Jatene — 

cond vice presi¢ Kram general secretary- 
treasurer International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. = 
Cutters a of Amer — Rudolph Modest, New York, Amalgamated Meat 
0 


vice eee e S Jacob C. Taylor, East Ora: secretary- 
treasurer Federated Central Body of the States of New Tack and ‘New 


Jerse 
— L. P. Straube, Chicago, III., business manager Commerei 
Portrait Artists. American’ Federation of Labor. ps 
ee Ernest Bohm, New York City, secretary Central Federated 
on. 


Sergeant at arms, Fred Lohn. Chicago, III., Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national t Union. 


General counsel, ex-Congressman H. Robert Fowler, Harrisburg, III. 
LABOR’S NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL PROGRAM. 


In its further deliberations Labor’s National Peace Council 
x the attitude assumed by the American Fed 


as follows: z 

“Whereas one of the seer causes for the maintenance of large military 
and naval establishments, and which is a standing menace to peace 
between nations, is to be found in the fact that patent rights on and 
the manufacture of arms, munitions, and implements of war are in the 
hands of international combinations of capitalists, who sell their 
products indiscriminately to the Governments of the world and 25 
mote the sale of such products by arousing and encouraging feel 
of national prejudice and ousy and by employing the © press aaa 
the officers of the Army and Navy 10 produce periodical war scares in 
different countries; 

“ Whereas this menace to international peace can be eliminated and the 
ultimate disarmament promoted by having the Government manufac- 
— its own equipment and articles used for war purposes : Therefore, 
“Resolved by the American Federation of ner ba in thirty-fourth an- 

nual conrention assembled, That all patent rights for poe munitions, 

and other equipment to be — for war purposes eas be acquired by 
the Government, and all such equipment should be manufactured in 

Government establishments, 

CONGRESSMAN TAVENNER’S DISCLOSURES. 7 
The absolute necessity for action, as outlined in the foregoing resolu- 
tion, bein: — — demonstrated by the soul-stirring remarks of 
the Hon. 1 Tavenxer, Congressman from Ilinois. delivered in 
the House of * on February 15, 1915, when he said, in 


pans — —— — 

—5 whatever, it may be asked, by which the people 
can irit — from the greed of the War magnates 
Fes; just one way. That is by the Government taking the profit out 
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of war and preparation for war u manufacturing all of its own muni- 
tions, armor, cannon, and battleships. Both Washington and Lincoln 
advocated the nationalization of the manufacture of war munitions as 
sound public policy. 

“If the Government will manufacture all of its own war materials, 
millions of dollars will be saved annually to the taxpayers as a result 
of the already demonstrated ability of Uncle Sam to manufacture at a 
cost much below the prices of the War Trust, as I shall show. Gov- 
ernment manufacture will mean that the workmen who perform the 
lubor of actually making the munitions will receive higher wages and 
better working conditions than the employees of the ring of private 
contractors receive, as these firms number among them the most bitter 
enemies of organized labor in the United. States, working 51 per cent 
of their employees 12 hours a day, according to a report of the United 
States Bureau of Labor made just after an investigation in 1910. 

“ Fortunate, indeed, would it be for this Nation to-day if the Goy- 
ernment had a monopoly of the manufacture of all munitions of war. 
It is not the average American, the man who will be required to do the 
fizhting and pay the bills if we become embroiled in the European con- 
flict, who is jeopardizing our peace. The average American is re- 
maining at home, attending to his business. It is the ring of war- 
trafficking private arms and ammunition firms who are endangering 
the peace and welfare of 100,000,000 people in order that they may 
satisfy their greed for profit. If we go to war, it will not be on ac- 
count of anything ihe average American has done, but because as a 
Nation we have neglected to safeguard our peace by taking the profit 
out of war and preparation for war. 


WHO THE WAR TRADERS ARE, 


“ Because 1 believe it is my duty to do so, I desire now to take the 
responsibility of directing the attention of the American people to the 
fact that their money appropriated for the Army and aoe is being 
wasted by the millions, and to take the responsibility of identifying 
the war traffickers, so that the taxpayers may know where the millions 
upon millions of their money that has been dumped into the bottoni- 
less pit of militarism have been going, are going, and will continue to 
go unless public opinion shall arise in its might and demand that fur- 
ther waste of public funds shall cease. 

“o begin with, who and what is the armor ring, if there really is 
such an animal? Is the term ‘armor ring’ a mere figure of speech, 
something invisible, or is it possible definitely to place our finger upon 
it? Answer: It is possible. 

“The armor ring is the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Midvale Steel Co., 
and the Carnegie Steel Co, These three firms, exclusive of their sub- 
sidiary war-trafficking auxiliaries, have drawn down since 1887 from 
the Navy Department alone for the single item of armor-plate con- 
tracts aggregating $95,628,912, divided as follows: Bethlehem, $42,- 
321,237 ; Carnegie, $32,954,377 ; Midvale, $20,353,298. 

wI bave just stated that the armor ring is composed of the Bethle- 
hem, Midvale, and Carnegie Cos. Remember the names! 

Now, the armament ring is composed of Midvale, Bethlehem, and 
Carnegie. Ammunition ring, Carnegie, Midvale, and Bethlehem. We 
will add to the ammunition ring, for good measure, the Du Pont 
Powder Trust, which has no competitors in the sale of smokeless 
powder to the Government, for reasons that will appear most re- 
markable when explained. The Powder Trust has obtained contracts 
aggregating about $25,000,000 since 1905. 

Sour DEFINITE INFORMATION AS TO THE WASTING OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 

“Why bas the War Department been paying the ring $17.50 for a 
8.8-inch common shrapnel, when it can manufacture and is manufac- 
turing the identical article at Frankford for $7.94? Seventeen dollars 
is more than ice $7.94. The Government could manufacture two 
shrapnels for the price it has been paying the private manufacturers 
for one and have $1.62 remaining to the people's credit on each trans- 
action, Is it any wonder we do not have as much ammunition as we 
should have for the money that has been expended? It is the public 
funds that are being spent here, and the people have a right to have 
these questions answered. 

We are manufacturing a 31-second combination fuse in the Govern- 
ment arsenal for $2.92 for which we have been paying the ring $7. 

“These illustrations are not exceptional, as I will endeavor to show 
by the fact that on a contract given to the Frankford Arsenal for 
ammunition valued at $1,900.064 we are saving $279,840. or. in other 
words, we are saving approximately $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 order 
as compared with vane A would have cost had that contract been 
awarded the ammunition ring. 

“Tn a recent speech before Congress President Wilson stated that 
‘like good stewards, we should so account for every dollar of our 
appropriations as to make it perfectly evident what it was spent for 
and in what way it was spent.’ Surely no such thought was in the 
minds of the Army and Navy officials who have been doing the pur- 
chasing for those departments, 

“Tt would require several volumes to cover all the transactions de- 
serving publicity concerning armor. it be sufficient in passing to 
say that the Government purchase of armor has been a scandal from 
start to finish. The conduct of the armor ring in dealing with the 
Government averages throughout at least 80 per cent rotten. 

METHODS OF THE WAR TRAFFICKERS IN KEEPING UP BUSINESS. 


“There are tricks in all trades. If the people of the several powers 
can be incited to mutual distrust, suspicion, and hatred, for instance, 
it means increased dividends for the stockholders of the war traffickers 
in each country. 

“The several leading powers aim to increase their naval strength in 
the same proportion. If one of the powers can be induced to take on 
an additional superdreadnaught, it is used as an argument as to why 
the other leadlug powers should do the same. It works as an endless 
chain, with the war burden ever and ever increasing on the backs of 
the taxpayers of the world. 

“If a new design can be worked out, that, too, means more grist 
for the shipbuilders. It calls for the speedy Bie rg | of the vessels 
already on hand as obsolete,“ Mee meaning throwing on the 
scra keap as old junk. So the life of the battleship is ever lessening. 

“Another trick in the trade of the war traders which is obviously 
profitable, otherwise it would not be continued, is the hiring of retired 
Army and Navy officials and ex-Members of Congress by the powder, 
armor, and shipbuilding concerns. ‘These ex-officials know the inner 
workings of the military branches of the Government, know the per- 
xonnel in an intimate way, and by private conversation, by corre- 
spondence, and in various ways are in a position to obtain much useful 
information. They know how to go about things for results. Throw 
these ex-officlals the War Trust has become thoroughly at home in 
Washington, 


- “There seems to be no limit to the extremes to which the war 
traders are willing to go for business. 


INTERESTING FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 


“Although scarcely believable, it is the proven fact that the British 
and German war trusts many years ago actually set about to represent 
to their r tive home Governments that their rivals were plannin 
to build and were building great armadas of giant fighting craft, whic 
have since been proven absolutely to have been figments of the imagina- 
tion, pure and simple. The same character of campaigns have been 
going on between France and Germany, between the countries in the 
triple alliance and the triple entente, and it is yet to be established 
whether the United States of America has not also been the victim of 
a similar brand of commercialism, in which patriotism is the means 
and profit the end. 

“ Misrepresentation as to the building program of Great Britain and 
Germany were carried on to such an extent that the papers became 
full of it and the suspicion of the people toward each other grew and 
grew. It was inevitable that there could be but one end to such 
proceedings, and that end was war. 

“Specific information, replete with detalls, is available to show just 
how the work was carried on.” 


FURTHER JUSTIFICATION FOR RESOLUTION ADOPTED, 


In addition to the reasons assigned by Congressman TAVENNER, that 
justify Government ownership, control, and manufacture of all war 
munitions, supplies and equipment, investigation discloses that under 
international law the assumption by the Government of complete 
ownership, control, and manufacture of all ammunitions, war supplies, 
and equipment would lessen the chances of a repetition of the present 
deplorable European dilemma, for it would prevent the cheap, narrow- 
gauged, and small-souled dollar patriot from reaping a golden harvest 
at the expense of his country’s peace, while the Government itself 
could not supply any of the belligerents with war material, since such 
action would constitute a declaration of alliance with the nation so 
favored and signify a declaration of war against the country with 
which such nation was engaged. 

ATTITUDE OF HIRELING PRESS. 


AS was to be expected, a prostituted public press rushed to the 
defense of the money grabbers threatened. by such action, fondly hoping 
through a frantic appeal to prejudice and a system of puerile reason- 
ing to avert the dreaded calamity of having their master’s snouts 
forcibly dragged from the julcy graft, to be found in the trough of 
governmental contracts, and by such fancy word juggling as their 
statement, “Clever phrases are a dangerous substitute for sober 
thought.” The present yammer about “ take profit out of war” is a 
case in point, which they use as the introduction for a diatribe against 
governmental monopoly of war munitions and supplies and seek to 

rove the pretended innocence of war traders and war makers by say- 
ng, “We must not let phrases take the place of facts. The safety of 
the United States demands that we maintain the right of private 
individuals or corporations to manufacture and trade in arms and 
munitions of war.“ 

REPLY TO PRESS CHARGES. 


In response to this call for facts we again take the liberty of borrow- 
ing from the convincing statement of Congressman TAVENNER, in the 
House of Representatives, when he said: 

“Army and Navy officers generally are o posed to ere et Govern- 
ment manufacture of munitions of war, ng the position that it is 
the part of wisdom for the Government to encourage private manu- 
facturers to operate plants so that they may be available in time of 
war. Experience has shown, however, that instead of patriotically 
coming to the relief of the Government in time of war, the war traders 
take advantage of the necessities of the Government, which is at their 
mercy, and boost their prices. For instance, when war with Spain 
was imminent the armor manufacturers 33 issued an ulti- 
matum to the Government that they would not manufacture a single 
100 of armor plate unless the Government should agree to pay them 

100 a ton more than the price fixed by Congress after an investiga- 
tion as to a fair price. And it is also worthy of notice that their 
patriotism did not prevent them from selling armor to Russia for $24% 
a ton, while they were asking their own Government $616 a ton. 


ARMOR-PLATE PATRIOTISM IS WORLD-WIDE. 


“There appears to be no real 8 between the armor manu- 
facturers of the various countries. mee, in 1903, the American armor 
ring made a noise like competition when it sold armor to Russia for 
$249, while charging the United States $616, and for a time great 
eee ing prevailed in the ranks of the war trusts of the various 
nations. 

“But during this period the armor manufacturers of the world met 
in Paris, and since then there has been little or no competition worthy 
of the name. The armor manufacturers asked themselyes why they 
should cut each others’ throats and why it would not be to their 
advantage to receive $500 or $600 a ton instead of $200 or $300? 

In the naval hearings for 1914, page 621, the present Secretary of 
the Navy, Josephus Daniels, used the following language in referring 
OAN 8 for bids for armor plate for the dreadnaught Penn- 
sylvania: 

“* When we came to the armor we rejected all the bids and were 
then absolutely in a situation from which it appeared there was no 
relief. | rpg oa you can not establish it in black and white, there is no 
doubt of an Armor Plate Trust all over the world. That is to say, the 

ple abroad who make armor pats will not come here and submit 

ids, because they know if they do our manufacturers will go abroad 
po submit bids. They have divided the world, like Gaul, into three 
arts.” 
par For more definite evidence of the tremendous syndication and wide 
sympathies of armor-plate patriotism an examination of the Harvey 
United Steel Co., of London, is instructive and entertaining. 
POSITIVE EVIDENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COMBINE. 

The powder makers of the world, like the armor makers, have been 
in an international combine for years. Here are two paragraphs in 
the world agreement entered into in 1897, which agreement was used 
by the Government in its suit against the Du Pont trust: 

es enever the American factories receive an inquiry for any Goy- 
ernment other than their own, either directly or indirectly, they are to 
communicate with the European factories through the chairman ap- 
pointed, as hereinafter set forth, and by that means to ascertain the 
price which the European factories are quoting or have fixed, and 
they shall be bound not to > ep td or sell at any lower y wae than the 
price at which the European xed. Should 


actories are quoting or have 
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the European factories receive an inquiry from the Government of the 
United States of North America or decide to — e for delivery for 
that Government, Coed directly or 88 ey shall first in like 
manner ascertain the price quoted or fixed the American factories 
and shall be bound not te quote or sell —.— 

The American factories are to abstain 


ing, or que „ directly or indirectly, in or for co tion in any of 
the European erritory. and the 3 are to abstain in like man- 
ner from manufactur or N andes n in 


carried on for joint account in the manner 9 defined.’ 


STILL MORE ASTOUNDING FACTS. 

“Nor is this the worst. The Du Ponts and the Government have 
always 2 in the habit of exchan all secrets in the manufacture 
of powder. Government chemists Government officers are con- 
tinually experimenting to improve Noone quality of powder, and whenever 
1 a discovery of any character full information is furnished the 

onts. 

“And the Du Ponts bave been in an agreement with a Serman rm 
the United Rheinisch hoc nly mayen Gunpowder keep it in- 


formed of all improvements of powder making. 
Here — the actual wording of the contract Re 
or 
of the parties hereto at any time here- 
“And even Ase is not si 


concern informed at all tim 
States Government, gee 


th. ‘That the 


will, as soon as possible, orm the party of the first part (the German 
concern) of each and ever Gr hse for brown powder or nitrate of 
ammonia ne of 5 received e of second past from the 


that the German Governmen 
chased duri 
the extent 


— f —.— d of powd 
ows of every pound o er we pur 
the life of this agreement, its exact — h and exactly 
our reserve supply.” 
RESOLUTION FOR IMMEDIATE RESULTS. 
As an immediate and practical step toward harmony, Labor's National 
Peace Council deemed it both wise and expedient to atone the following 


measure : 
Died That Labor’s National Peace ell recommend to the 


oe Coun. 
President of the United States that the policy of President Washington 
in 1793 eee the sale — 229 lat of munitions of war be 
followed, on prohi: 


ting the sale and shipment to bel- 
iigecent nations Pot munitions and e a of war, as well as 
VV). 0E the same; 
an er 
„Resolved, That copies of this Pear namie be Bag to the President 
and 888 ef State as well as the Members of the Senate and House, 
and copies be given the Iabor and ponte press gin publication.” 
REASONS FOR FURTHER ACTION. 


In the discussion which arose as to the best method of procedure to 
secure at least an armistice, the consensus of opinion was that war in 
ite of all that can be said to the contrary, in its final analysis resolves 
if into unacknowledged mistakes of the Governments involved, and 
+ never the unanimous desire of those who must offer their bodies as 
eannon food and suffer the tortures of the ed to vindicate views 
that are inconsistent with a eee pn for social impro 
health, wealth, and the 
which are only possible t 
t was er learned ome when the Central 
eater New York and vicinity arranged its first demonstration In April, 
915, at Cooper Union, it was determined to cable the leading men in 
the labor movement in England, France, and Germany, sugge g that 
three representatives from this comune should meet With th their repre- 
sentatives in Holland and Switzerland for the purpose of arousing labor 
all over the world in a peace movement to end the awful European 


vemen 
9 of happiness, tie ing ¢ 


maintenance of 
cderated Union of 


— 2 a n Kier Hardie. re replied by eable for the inde ent labor 
favoring the plan. rance did not reply. The following letter, 
— is a copy, was received from Germany: 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT OF NATIONAL 
Traps UNION CENTERS, 
Berlin, May 21, 1915. 
Mr, ERNEST BOHM 
Central Federated Onion, New Fork, U. S. A. 


DEAR Sim AND BROTHER: On the 18th of April I received your wireless, 
i following advice having been added by the Berlin chief telegraph 
Q 


—.— = the cable exis 
Germany and the Uni United has been cut since 
war. I had your wire published in the ety of the Gamst labor press 
at once, so as to inform our wor t the desire of their American 
fellow Arig mh to bring about peace. 

It cy — 72 o let you have an immediate reply, I hesitated 
to write for I hoped to first be able to meet labor representatives of 
some of the European neutral nations with a view of ascertaining to 
what extent your mission might be expected to be a success and how it 
could be organized. Unfortunately my hopes were in vain. ‘This com- 
> me to reply to your wire on my own account, after a month has 

ela 

r fellow workers ae the United = mee be assured: that the work- 
ing classes of Germany are eagerly termina- 
tion of this bleody struggle of i Big 
daily in our papers and meetings, then it 1 — — io the faet k we are 


in an extremely peculiar and delicate position. of the 
organized workers ria Great Britain and in France acvording 
to what we learn from their own papers, that must be 
smashed. I need not dwell here on the consequences the ri tion of 


2. ee and on March 10 


make in this 


fills all 
be realized 


such a desire would have for the future development of the interna- 
tional labor ay acing “eel All our efforts made with a view to coming to 


an un ding failed. The representatives of the German 
workers, on August 45 “191 have stated as follows in the Reichstag: 
“That as soon as the —— security has been achieved and the 


This same statement has been repeated in the 
further 


December 
1915, . —. a 3 > in 3 5 
peace has been published. by the 


the social democratic Eunate 
Austria, and Hungary on April 13, 1915. agr tely 1 Pagel mer ne 
nouncement has come from our sister parties 
es of western Europe. 
the delegation the workers of the United States intend sending to Europe 
were to make an eee eee possible. 
We are extremely thankful for all efforts the American workers may 
direction peg you may rest Saag that any suggestion 
will 5 welcomed by the German workers. he desire for peace, which 
progressive and civilized men 2 every country, is sure to 
your efforts meet with similar response in the other 


untries. 
de iin best wis wishes to the cause of labor in all lands, 
Yours, fraternally, 


LEGIE 
President German Federation oF Trade Ua ions 
and International Federation of Trade Unions. 


LABOR’S NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL ACTS. 


The 7 Pa sequence of these disclosures was the unanimous adop- 

tion of following resolution : 

“Whereas one of the chief objects of Labor's National Peace Council 
is the attainment of universal peace; and 

“Whereas this desired aim can only be accomplished through Boe 
medium of cooperative action on the part of the neutral 
belli t Governments as well as the —— forces of the — — 
and igerent countries: Therefore be it 

special 


“ Resolved, By Labor's National as Council in session 
assembled in the city of Washin ‘on, D. C., that through its officers it 
communicate with the neutral uropean Governments as well as the 
belligerent Governments involved in the 6 the conflict and also th 
labor forces in both est for tht ees and 


progress.” 
THE PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION. 


Since men do not, as a rule, voluntarily seek death, even thou 
they may have no hesitancy in offerin hog Sap ioe own lives under pn a 
cient provocation, yet they would decline deliberately sentence their 
loved ones to war's enforced destitution and corrup influences, and 
— the common ple were but pawns shoved around governmental 

at will and whim of the war makers, it was felt that 
it they, the people, could be induced to voice their real sentiments in 
an organized way every utterance would be a prayer for peace. 

A MENACE TO AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


In addition to this stion to the foreign = powers and the labor 
forces under their jurisdiction, Labor’s National Council adopted 
for the 9 ealling of an extra 


a further resolution — 
— — of the United — sagr Pee 
moting universal peace, erry mere ae ee a tem 
8 but through the organized cooperation 
Since the haga ag pew meeting of Labor's National yoo Council, 
Ex-Congressman H. Robert Fowler, as Its general counsel, has been in- 
structed to file a brief with the Federal Reserve Board charging that the 
United States has been involved in grave breaches of neutrality 
“through the medium of an extensive conspirac: — osed of certain 
5 and officers of Federal reserve banks an r banks acting 
in conjunction with agents of Great Britain, 8 and Russia. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and that firm's business allies, are named as chiefiy 
responsible for the alleged “ conspiracy,” through which it is asserted 
that out of the enormous sum of $220,000,000 utilized in the purchase 
and shipments of war materials for European e e 1 
mately $20,000,000 of that amount had been obtained fro 
reserve banks, and this action, together with the further 9 of 
these financial kings to secure the issuance of a tremendous block of 
Federal reserve notes, 6 to hundreds of millions of dollars, to 
be used for the same p 1 eer constituted a grave danger that menaced 
the peace of the United States of America. 
PRESS PARTISANSIUIP. 
It has been insolently assumed by a part of the American press, for 
shang that have never been satisfactorily explained, that there is but 
point of view as to the Euro war. ISEN 
en 


5 by — agp ene thinking Americans. to form an ind 
opinio: 3 continues to be, ruthlessly, violently, brutally 
throttled by the partisan press. 


News 
tor in the ai Wremja, eading r in Russia, the Mai 
Paris, and owner of the Daily Malt ubl ed in Paris. He is also 
Sonen with having big interests in several 3 t American 
Een a e Sabia news tọ a number papers published 
ew Teit elsewher 


The ee Goswrauaate involved in the European conflict have fur- 

evidence to prove that the citizens of those nations 

had no voice — Geciding the question of war and would gladly em- 

brace aay 5 that would lead to the war's immediate or 
speedy term 

—4 are 5 they have been robbed of the power of initiative. 

The United States is neutral, and so long as it remains neutral its 


citizens y the enviable osion of being permitted tọ exercise 
their every influence in the tion of peace without baving their 
moral or beaten! courage questioned: or their honesty, honor, and 
integrity impugn: 


ed. 
Universal 3 that humanizing sentiment that is the thought by 
day and the dream by night of countless of God's ee whose 
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hearts throb with sympathy for the victims of man’s inhumanity to his 

feliow men, is the aim and object of Labor's National Peace Council 

and all those identified with it, and constitutes the incentive for its 

8 work of world redemption from the prevalent blood lust that 
sway. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND ON THAT QUESTION]—ARE YOU FOR OR AGAINST 
PEACE?, 
involved in 


chapter of European history that is being written by the sword di 
in human blood? If you do, talk to your family, your intimate friends, 
your acquaintances, and others you come in contact with, who are 
pe advocates, arrange a meet and establish a local branch of 
bors National Peace Council, select your officers, and advise the 
national officers at headquarters, Briggs House, Chicago, III., of the 
formation of your organization, and by mail you will be advised along 
what lines to proceed in order to render the most effective service, to 
bring into being peace universe! and earn a world’s undying gratitude. 
Fraternally, yours, 
f LABOR’S NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 
Fnaxx BUCHANAN, President. 
L. P. STRAUBE, Secretary. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the erroneous 
statements in the newspapers mislead and poison the minds of 
their readers, and it becomes necessary for me to use other me- 
diums than the big daily newspapers, which generally represent 
the war trust, to get the truth before the people, and therefore 
I feel called upon to make a statement to the Members of the 
House of Congress and to my constituents in regard to the 
erroneous statements that have appeared in the big war trust 
daily newspapers and also the indictment that has been re- 
turned against me in New York, all of which are without found- 
ation of fact or truth. 

I have always been opposed to war and in favor of establish- 
ing a condition where we would have some guaranty of peace. 
For the last 20 years, or since being active in the labor move- 
ment or in public life, I have taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity I saw to exert my influence to establish peace, so that we 
might be able to make some progress on the road to the fellow- 
ship of man. Since being a Member of Congress I have exerted 
my influence to secure Government manufacture of munitions 
of war and war supplies for three reasons: First, because I 
believe that if you take the profit out of traffic in munitions 
of war you will destroy one of the strongest influences that 
agitates extravagant and unnecessary expenditures of the peo- 
ple’s money for war purposes; second, because it gives working- 
men more work under better working conditions; third, because 
the Government secures better supplies at a large saving in 
money. 

I have always been opposed to traffic in munitions o: war to 
belligerent nations, and was keenly disappointed when our ad- 
ministration acquiesced in this traffic in machines of death. I 
believed the administration had the power to curtail such traffic, 
if not to stop it entirely. I also believe it is unneutral to fur- 
nish munitions of war to one side in this conflict when the other 
could not obtain it. I would have taken the same position if 
conditions had been reversed and the allies could not get muni- 
tions when the Germans could. Because I have taken that posi- 
tion I have been charged with being pro-German, which charge 
is erroneous, My people came to this country perhaps 250 years 
ago. My mother tells me that her mother’s people came to this 
country with the Pilgrims from England. If I have any German 
blood in my veins, it is yet to be discovered; and while I am 
in sympathy with all the people in those European war-stricken 
nations, I absolutely take no sides with any Government in this 
conflict. My sole desire has been to play a small part, if pos- 
sible, in bringing that war to an early and proper termination 
and to stop the awful destruction of human life and those things 
that tend to make life worth living. My keen desire to be of 
service to that end might have caused me to err, but I have done 
nothing in connection with the activities of Labor’s National 
Peace Council or otherwise for which I feel called upon to offer 
an excuse or an apology. 

After the sinking of the Lusitania and during the negotia- 
tions between Germany and this Government, I received in- 
formation that impressed me that there was danger of this 
country becoming involved; and while the sinking of the 
Lusitania was an act on the part of Germany that could not be 
approved by men of humane instincts, the campaign directed 
by the Rockefeller system in Colorado, depriving citizens of 
their constitutional and fundamental rights and employing gun- 
men to murder women and children and shoot down defense- 
less citizens, is a far greater crime and offense against the 
fundamental principles of our Government and the rights of 
our people than anything that has occurred in the war zone, yet 
this administration has not called upon Mr. Rockefeller and his 
eohorts to make redress. I could see no justification for this 
country becoming involved in the European war, which would 
have meunt the loss of tens of thousands of the flower of the 
manhood of our country, made tens of thousands of women 


widows and children orphans, as well as the -piling up of bil- 
lions of dollars of indebtedness to bear heavy on the backs of 
the wealth producers of the country. I therefore became active 
in trying to create a sentiment among the people whom I met 
against war. I took advantage of every opportunity to talk to 
labor men, either individually or in their meetings, and, as I 
remember it, asked them to pass resolutions opposing this 
country becoming involved in the war. I believed at that time 
that the President of the United States desired to maintain 
peace, and it was my desire to sustain him in that position and 
uphold his hand, so to speak, so that he might resist any in- 
fluences that were trying to get him to yield in taking steps 
toward war, 

The first effort that I remember that led to the organization 
of Labor's National Peace Council was made by a group of 
trade-unionists who got together in the city of Chicago about 
June 18, 1915, and formed what they called Labor's Peace 
Council of Chicago. I was not in Chicago at the time, but at 
the request of some of my trade-union friends there I con- 
sented to be selected president of the council during my absence 
from Chicago. This council, also, during my absence from 
Chicago, communicated with other labor organizations that had 
placed themselves on record as favoring peace at home and 
abroad, and urged upon them to select and credential delegates 
to attend the Peace Conference of Labor, which was to be held 
under my direction in the city of Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, 
June 22, 1915, for the purpose of considering the best methods 
of procedure to insure the attainment of organized labor's 
high ideals and peace sentiments. In response to this call, 
representatives of organized labor from a number of our large 
cities met at the St. James Hotel, Washington, D. C., June 22, 
1915, and organized what is known as Labor's National Peace 
Council, At the request of a number of my trade-union friends, 
I reluctantly became its president. I say reluctantly, not be- 
eause I was not in full accord with the purposes of the council as 
declared in that meeting, but because I believed that the or- 
ganization should consist solely of active trade-unionists, and 
while I am still a member of a labor union, my activities in 
the union ceased 10 years ago. However, I insisted that other 
officers of Labor's National Peace Council should be active 
trade-unionists. I was elected president, and the other officers 
were as follows: 

First vice president, Milton Snellings, Washington, D. C., of 
Stationary and Steam Operating Engineer’s International Union. 

Second vice president, William F. Kramer, Chicago, general 
secretary-treasurer International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers. 

Third vice president, Rudolph Modest, New York, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters of America. 

Fourth vice president, Jacob ©. Taylor, East Orange, N. J., 
secretary-treasurer Federated Central Body of the States of 
New York and New Jersey. 

Secretary, L. P. Straube, Chicago, Ol, business manager 
Commercial Portrait Artists, American Federation of Labor. 

Treasurer, Ernest Bohm, New York City, secretary Central 
Federated Union. 

Sergeant at arms, Fred Lohn, Chicago, III., Leather Workers’ 
International Union, 

General counsel, ex-Congressman H. Robert Fowler, Harris- 
burg, III. 

Now, mind you, this meeting in Washington where the declara- 
tion of the principles of the council were established was a 
wide-open, public meeting, anyone could attend the meeting 
who desired to do so. A committee was selected to meet the 
President of the United States and lay before him the purposes 
of the meeting and to inform him that we were organized for 
the purpose of aiding him in his efforts for peace. However, 
the President declined to meet us, giving as his reason that his 
time was so fully taken up with matters of a national character 
he did not have time to see us. 

My activities as president of the council, with the exception of 
making a speech at Carnegie Hall and Madison Square Garden 
in New York and one or two others in Newark, N. J., were con- 
fined to Chicago and vicinity where Labor’s National Peace 
Council headquarters were established, and consisted of about 
three or four weeks’ effort directed to crystallize the sentiment 
in favor of peace, and also in favor of Government monopoly of 
the manufacture of munitions of war. In the latter part of 
July I resigned as president of Labor’s National Peace Council 
and disconnected myself from the organization because my 
official associates, ever my protest, decided to hold a meeting in 
Washington the latter part of July. I was opposed to this meet- 
ing because the President had refused to meet us and I could 
see nothing to be accomplished. It was too much like a dog 
barking at the moon, and therefore I declined to take further 
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part in the activities of the council. My resignation was ac- 
cepted August 1 and my successor elected. However, not desir- 
ing to put anything in the way of the council’s activities for 
peace, I made no public declaration in regard to my resignation 
or my reasons for resigning. 
I ͤ have been charged in the newspapers and by the indictment 
in New York, under the antitrust laws, with conspiring to inter- 
fere with interstate commerce in munitions of war. I never met 
Mr. Lamar, who has also been indicted, but once before this 
indictment and that was during the Senate investigations dur- 
ing the last Congress. During my connection with Labor’s 
National Peace Council or since the European war I never saw. 
heard of, or directly or indirectly communicated with him until 
after the indictment. I never heard of Von Rintelen until his 
name was published in the newspapers in connection with this 
so-called conspiracy. To my knowledge during my counection 
with Labor’s National Peace Council, or since then, for that 
matter, no money was ever received, directly or indirectly, from 
agents of any foreign Government. The question of strikes or 
interference with commerce was never even discussed or con- 
sidered. However, I do not hesitate to say that if I had the 
power to stop that despicable traffic in death weapons, meant 
to destroy men who are friends of ours, and to widow their wives 
and orphan their children, I would exercise that power no 
matter if it meant a term of 10 years in jail. Their prayers 
and blessings and thankfulness would be richer benisons to one 
in jail than all the political honor that can come to a Member 
of Congress, of the Cabinet, or even a President. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this indictment is a 
political conspiracy on the part of the war traffickers, whose 
influence is exerted through the administration in Washington, 
to destroy me politically, and especially my influence at this 
time in opposition to their propaganda to secure a large, unnec- 
essary and criminal expenditure of the people's money under the 
name of preparedness, which means militarism, navalism, and 
war. Not only to destroy my influence in opposition to this 
pernicious propaganda, but to coerce and intimidate others who 
are earnestly striving to arouse the people against the destruc- 
tive influences of such a damnable system. I might mention as 
a significant fact in this regard that other officers who directed 
the activities of Labor's National Peace Council in New York, 
the district in which I have been indicted, have not been indicted 
as coconspirators in this alleged plot to obstruct commerce. 

This crowd that is behind this prosecution have attempted to 
bribe labor officials to give false testimony against some of those 
who have been indicted. Such methods are unworthy of any 
administration that lays claim to democracy. It was such 
methods that our forefathers spilled their blood and sacrificed 
their lives to abolish, and unless such practices are brought to 
an early termination the people, when they become awakened to 
the actual condition of affairs, will rise up in their power and 
relegate to the political scrap heap those who have acquiesced in 
‘such methods. This is the first time in my life that I have ever 
been indicted or charged with an offense against the law. How- 
ever, I am not complaining about this personally, but because 
these inethods have become a custom on the part of the system 
in their attacks upon representative labor men. 

My mother was left a widow when I was but 10 years old, 
and at an early age I had to help support her and my sister. 
I have worked hard all my life, and have perhaps been somewhat 
handicapped by the lack of a school education. Whatever store 
of information I have has been secured in the school of experi- 
ence and whatever progress I have made or success I have had 
has been by a hard, uphill pull. I take all these things as a 
matter of fact and am not seeking sympathy, but I do believe 
that every citizen of the United States is entitled to a square 
deal. These vile practices have become a custom with many 
of our Federal officials, resulting in destroying the constitutional 
und fundamental rights of a large number of American citizens, 
and unless this propaganda by indictment without sufficient 
grounds to justify same under the law is overthrown, then the 
liberties of which we boast under our Constitution and the fun- 
damental principles of our Government have been lost. 

I realize the resourcefulness of the crowd combined for the 
purpose of securing my conviction, which consists of unlimited 
wealth and the pernicious influence of the big daily war. trust 
newspapers of the country, which by their methods strangle 
truth, outrage justice, and insult the intelligence of the American 
people. I also realize my limited resources compared with that 
combination of subtle influences, but it is my purpose to fight 
that crowd to the last ditch no matter what the result may be. 
If I can succeed even in part in overthrowing this bureaucratic 
usurpation of power by public officials, which results in destroy- 
ing the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, I will 
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feel, indeed, that I have rendered a service to my country and 
my people. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, while the pernicious propaganda of the war 
traffickers, through the war trust newspapers of the country, 
has undoubtedly poisoned the minds and clear thought of many 
of our public-spirited and conscientious citizens, among them 
labor leaders, I am glad to say that it has not been able to in- 
fluence or sway the leading Chicago trade-unionists from their 
determination to stanchly support any movement that will ad- 
vance and to sternly oppose any proposition that will hinder or 
interfere with the progress, welfare, and happiness of the great 
masses of the people, the wealth producers. And in this connec- 
tion I take pleasure in here presenting a resolution adopted by 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, and ask unanimous consent to 
have same printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to print certain resolutions in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman intends to ask to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVS BOARD OF THE CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR ON 
“ PREPAREDNESS,” ADOPTED SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1916, 


If we are to express the attitude of the labor movement toward the 
increase of military power, we must face the fssne squarely and con- 
sider all questions concerned in relaticn to the workers. We must draw 
the line between “ preparedness,” as it might be defined by labor and 
the militarism which is the real destre of the commercial interests. 

The program advocated by “ i ae and the newspapers which 
it controls should be unqualifiedly eee by organized labor. The 
kind of preparedness in which we ieve would not result in the 
destruction, but in the protection, of human life and the products of 
labor. Our nei eg would mean the development of every man, 
woman, and child to the highest possible standard. Furthermore, it 
would develop the only true patriotism. A government which would 

ve equal opportunity and justice to all would possess in the highest 
degree the love and loyalty of its citizens. The father who could 100k 
forward with courage and fortitude, the mother who could go about 
her daily tasks in penco and confidence in the future, the children 
assured of opportunity would love their country and protect it. Such 
people would have too high a sense of justice to attack wantonly any 
other people. 

Throughout all the countries of the world to-day there is a struggle 
for the control of industrial organization. poe one side are the 
great commercial interests, upon the other side the great organizations 
of labor. A study of the political governments of our day will prove 
that they are dominated by the powerful business organizations. Their 
problems are the problems of trade. For the protection of privilege, the 
development of colonies, spheres of influence, and commercial supremacy 
armies and navies are created and supported. 

In the Chicago Herald, December 29, William L. Chenery says at 
the Clark University conference on war this month Rear Admiral 
Chadwick, United States Navy, said: 

“Imperialism has had its worst and most injurious development in 
recent years, its essence being land grabbing and the establishing of 
spheres of influence. Navies and armies are the insurance for capital 
owned abroad by the leisure class of a nation. It is for them that 
emplres and spheres of influence exist. The great war now raging 
is a culmination of efforts to maintain and extend these spheres. he 
time has come to call a halt.” 

Any plan for heavy armament, under present conditions, will mean 
the spending of billions, the buliding up of great ammunition trusts 
and other trusts which take their life out of the labor of the workers. 
It will mean the development of an oligarchy of powerful commercial 
forces which would dominate the Government and crush out forever 
the hope of democracy. The stronger the military power would be- 
come, the stronger would become the pom: of the commercial inter- 
ests. Not only would they dominate the social and litical life of 
the country but they would control the education: policy, teach 
their philosophy in the schools, subsidize the newspapers and all 
sources of information. Their power to do these things to-day is noth- 
ing to what it would be if a great Army and Navy backed them up. 

But this is not the only Hey A arfare is becoming more and 
more a matter of mechanics and labor. Engineers, chemists, mechanics, 
trench diggers, and laborers are fighting the war in Europe. Military 
tactics include industrial organization. Every student of the ht- 
ing in Europe, every magazine article and lecture upon the subject 
emphasizes its importance In a modern war. Every plan for the de- 
velopment of military power includes a plan for industrial organiza- 
tion. Furthermore 2 lan looks toward some form of coercion, 
not only military conscription but industrial conscription which would 
bring the workers of the Nation under military control. The ideal of 
military leaders is a great organization of workers under control of 
the Army, disciplined, taught to respond and obey. These men would 
be ready for war if war were desired, and in times of peace would 
be occupied upon great industrial projects under the direct control of 
the army of a paternalistic government. 

Public ownership of arms and munition factories, of the mines, 
forests, and natural resourees which would be necessary to the supply 
of raw material, and of the railroads and steamships necessary to its 
transportation, would be the first step to take in any plan of prepared- 
ness which labor could indorse. Now is the time for labor to hald 
and s en its power over the organization of industry if the 
spirit of democracy Is to be saved. 

8 an s program for the support of organized labor we recommend the 
oliowing : 

First. Work for the passage of the Keating child-labor bill, which 
= prohibit the interstate transportation of the products of child 

r. 
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Second. Endeavor to raise the age limit in child-labor and compul- 


sory-education laws to 16 years. 

Third. Support legislation abolishing strike-breaking detective agen- 
cies and private gongen, 

Fourth. Work for the Buchanan home-loan bill. 

Fifth. Put the power of the Nation back of the home; pension 
mothers and protect children. 7 

Sixth. Abolish the tenement system of life and work to secure a 


clean, healthful system of e 
p training in connection with 


Seventh. Provide for outdoor gaa 
the public schools, to be continued ng the summer vacation. This 


training should be instruction in the laws of health, woodcraft, and 

nature study, cooking, camping, first aid in case of accident or drown- 

ing, and all that goes to make boys and girls capable and independent, 
orking in groups would develop this power cooperate w. is so 

essen in peace as well as war. To put in the hands of 

children for this work would be vicious; 

would be silly The schools should do all 


o imitate 
ssible develop keen 
minds and healthy bodies. would 


The cooperative instinct which 

result in willing obedience for the best interests of all, De from 
Loess} mb of what is best, is the ideal which should inspire this 
raining. 

Eighth. Organized labor should strive to obtain the fullest possible 
recognition by the Government for organizations of working per 
instituted for the popp of improving wanes and working conditions. 

We recommend that organ labor be alive and awake to see that 
in any system of citizen soldiery the greatest possible freedom and 
democracy shali prevail; that the men shall be given education in civic 
affairs, physical training, and the fullest opportunity for promotion 
from the ranks; representation for labor upon whatever committees 
or commissions ma chosen to decide upon or control plans for mili- 
tary defense shoul demanded. 

Ninth, Any met ts ene should be democratically officered and 
controlled by heads directly responsible to the citizens of the land. 

Tenth. We should oppose any increase of the standing Army. 

The danger to the rican workin: n from foreign countries is 
not so much the danger of an attack by their Governments; the real 
danger to the workers comes from the hordes of helpless, underfed, 
foreign emigrants which are brought into this country every year by 
the t manufacturing interests which want cheap labor. Any plan 
for fie increase of the Army and Navy would make this danger more 
acute. If the American workers are drawn into the Army and Navy 
and the industrial plants which would be necessary to its support, a 
demand for more labor power would e an excuse for bringing in 
low-paid workers who would undermine the standard of living and 
make every real problem of labor more acute. The problems of labor 
are the shortening of the work hours, the Increase of wages, the better- 
ment of conditions, stronger organization, and constant development 
of greater power in the political field. An increased Army and Navy 
would not solve a single difficulty that labor has to face. 

Preparedness is needed in the United States, but it must be a pre- 

ness which is based upon pines fitness. Patriotism is needed, 
ut it must be a patriotism which is based upon love of country; and 
only a country which guarantees liberty and opportunity will be loved. 

We feel that the labor movement of Chicago, situa as we are in 
the very center of America, feeling the life of both the East and 
West, should help to hold the balance, to strike the av to counter- 
act the hysteria and speak for the international spirit of labor, which 
we hope will revive when the guns of Europe have been stilled and we 
are able to start to build upon the ruins a better civilization. 


spectfull 

a: z CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOK, 
JOHN FITZPATRICK, President. 
E. N. NOCKELS, Secretary. 


ORDER. OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. POU and Mr. COX rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
North Carolina rise? 

Mr. POU. To make a motion under the rule that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. COX. For the purpose of offering an amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. A preferential motion? 

Mr. COX. Yes. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, under the rules this is one of the 
Fridays that are set apart by the House for the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar. The Committee on Claims has 
been doing diligent work, and I think has some fifty-odd bills 
on the Private Calendar. The House may as well understand 
right here and now that if we ever expect to consider these bills 
in the usual, parliamentary way, the House had better com- 
mence at this time. I have made, I think, the proper motion 
under the rules. I do not think the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] is in order; that is to say, I do not 
think it is a preferential motion under the rule, but it has been 
construed to be preferential, and for my part I most respectfully 
submit. We have these bills constantly accumulating, and by 


the next Friday that comes around, when it will be in order to 
consider them, we will probably have 30 more. The result would 
be that the only consideration these bills could have would 
probably be upon some night set apart for their consideration 
by unanimous consent. The only way you are going to get an 
opportunity to have your bills considered in the usuc! way is by 
voting down the preferential motion made by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POU. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Why could not all of these little matters be 
bundled together in am omnibus bill and then have it brought in, 
so that we can have a fair chance to consider them? If they 
come up in the way suggested by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, they are unanimous-consent propositions. 

Mr. POU. If they were all “bundled together,” as the gen- 
tleman says, into an omnibus bill, it would probably take just 
as long to consider that bill as ‘t will to consider them sepa- 
rately. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am merely call the attention of 
the House to the fact that this is early in the session; that 
there is no reason why this day should be taken away from the 
Committee on Claims. Under the rule, it belongs to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. The rule provides that every alternate Fri- 
day, except the second and the fourth, shall be set apart by the 
House for the consideration of private business. Why, when 
there is no urgency, as there certainly is not at this time, should 
that rule be set aside for the consideration of an appropriation 
bill? This is early in the session. If the matter is put off, 
later on there will be no opportunity to consider private bills at 
all; so it is up to the House now to decide whether it proposes 
to give that consideration to the Private Calendar which the 
rule provides or set aside the day for the consideration of an 
appropriation bill upon which there has been long and, possibly, 
unnecessary debate. 

Of course, this is an important measure. It is, indeed, one 
of the greatest bills the House will be called upon to consider; 
but I will remind the House of this fact: Only once during the 
last five years, as I recollect, have bills from the Committee on 
Claims been considered in the usual way. I believe we did get 
a part of one day. The question is, shall the rule of unanimous 
consent be always applied to the Committee on Claims, which is 
trying to do faithful work, or shall we have the day the rule 
says we shall have? - 

Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I have no criticism to make of the 
Committee on Claims. It is doing splendid work, and in its 
desire to get these bills before the House to-day I commend it; 
but it is certainly apparent to every Member of the House that 
Congress has never been so jammed before as it is now; and 
this is but the beginning. If we do not get some of these ap- 
propriation bills through the House and over to the Senate, we 
will be here next fall until the snow flies. There is no question 
on earth about that. I hope that the motion which I made that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
Post Office appropriation bill will prevail. I have not made it 
for the purpose of cutting out the Committee on Claims, but 
for the sole purpose of expediting business. 

Mr. POU. If it is not for the purpose of cutting out the Com- 
mittee on Claims, for what other purpose can it be? 

Mr. COX. The appropriation bills, as the gentleman knows, 
must pass; they must become law; and while we would like to 
see the private bills pass, yet they are not absolutely essential. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the preferential motion 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the Post 
Office appropriation bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 86. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. We should transact public business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present, and evidently there is 
not. The Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absentees, and the Clerk will eal the roll. 
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answered “ present“ 1, not voting 94, as follows: 


Abercrombie 
Adair 

Allen 
Anderson 


Adamson 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Baile; 
Barkley 
Barnhart 
Beales 
Fennet 
Black 
Booher 
Browne, Wis. 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 


Buchanan, Tex. 


Burke 
Burnett 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Candler, Miss. 


Edmonds” 
Ellsworth 
jmerson 
Evans 

Farr 


Aiken 
Ashbrook 
Austin 
Bacharach 
Barchfeld 
Blackmon 


Coleman 
Costello 
Cullop 


YEAS—138, 
Eagle ` Kitchin 
Edwards hibach 
Elston . Lenroot 
Esch Lever 
Estopinal Lieb 
Farley Loft 
Finley Loud 
Fitzgerald McArthur 
Flood McGillicuddy 
Focht McKellar 
Frear McKenzie 
Fuller McLaughlin 
Gallagher Madden 
Garland Mann 
Gillett Mapes 
Glass Martin 
Good Mays 
Gray, Ind. Miller, Pa 
Greene, Mass. Morgan, La 
Griffin Morgan, Okla 
Hamilton, N. Y. Morrison 

fart Moss, Ind 

Haugen North 
Hay key 
Hi Oglesby 
Hilliard Oldfield 
Holland Oliver 
Hollingsworth Overmyer 
Hulbert Padgett 
Hull, Tenn, Paige, Mass. 
Johnson, Ky. k 
Jones Parker, N. J. 
Kelley Phelan 
Kincheloe Powers 
King Quin 

NAYS—201, 
Ferris > La Follette 
Fess Lesher 
Fields Lindbergh 
Foss re asap 
Gandy ttlepage 
Gard Lloyd 
Garner Lobeck 
Godwin, N. C. London 
Goodwin, Ark. McAndrews 
Gould McCulloch 
Green, Iowa MeDermott 
Greene, Vt. McFadden 
Griest McKinley 
Guernsey McLemore 
Hadley Pe on 
Hamlin Matthews 
Hard Miller, Del. 
Harrison Miller, Minn 
Hastings Mondell 
Hawley [oon 
Hayden Mooney 
Heflin Moore, Pa 
Helm Moores, Ind 
Hensley Mudd 
Hernandez Murray 
Tlicks eely 
Hinds elson 
Hood Nicholls, S. C. 
Hopwood Nichols, Mich. 
Houston Nolan 
Howard Norton 
Howell Olney 
Huddleston O'Shaunessy 
Hull, Iowa Page, N. C. 
Humphrey, Wash. Peters 
Igoe Platt 
Jacoway Porter 
Jam Pou 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pratt 
Johnson, Wash. Ragsdale 
Kahn aker 
Keatin Ramseyer 
Kennedy, lowa Rayburn 
Kent eavis 
Kettner Ricketts 
Key, Obio Rogers 
Kiess, Pa. Rubey 
Kinkaid Russell, Ohio 
Konop Sanford 
Kreider Saunders 
Lafean Scott, Mich. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Rucker 
NOT VOTING 94. 


Dale, N. X. 
Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dewal 


Freeman 
Gallivan 
Gardner 
Garrett 


Glynn 
Gordon 


Hamilton, Mich. 
Haskell 
Hayes 
i je 

elgesen 
Ielvering 
Henry 
Hughes 


Humphreys, Miss. 
ed 


Hust 


Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Shouse 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, N. Y. 


Stephens, Cal. 


Stephens, Nebr. 


Sterling 
Stone 
Switzer 
‘Tague 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tribble 
Van Dyke 
Volstead 


a 
Wheeler 


Wiliams, W. E. 
Wise 


Sells 
Sherwood 
Sims 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Slayden 
Slemp 

Sloan 

Small 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Minn 


Stephens, Miss. 


Stephens, Tex. 
Stiness 
Sulloway 
Sumners 
Sweet 
Taggart 
Tavenner 
‘Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 


Wason 
Watkins 

Webb 

Whaley 
Williams, T, S. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wiison, Fla. 
Wilson, III. 

Wi 

Woods, Towa 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Hutchinson 


Meeker 
Montague 
Morin 

Moss, W. Va. 
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Mott Rodenberg Snell Watson. Pa. 
Parker, N. Y Rowland Steele, Pu. Watson, Va 
Patten Russell, Mo, Stout Wilson, La 
Price Scott, Pa. Sutherland Winslow 
Riordan aliy Swift ood, Ind. 
Roberts, Mass, Sherley Talbott 

Roberts, Nev. Siegel Vare 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Ending Monday, February 21, 1916: 

Mr. Gonpox with Mr. LONGWORTH. 

For the session: 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. Linn with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lewts with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCrintre with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. Parrkx with Mr. MORIN. 

Mr. Price with Mr. HELGESEN. 

Mr. Surntr with Mr. FORDNEY. j 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Montacvue with Mr. RODENBERG. 

Mr. Stour with Mr. Gray of New Jersey. 

Mr. Watson of Virginia with Mr. Swrrr. 

Mr. Tarnorr with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Witson of Louisiana with Mr. Warsox of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fiynyn with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. Cnuncit with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. Lazaro with Mr. Ronerts of Nevada. 

Mr. HAMILL with Mr. MEEKER. 

Mr. Grece with Mr. McCracken, 

Mr. Garrerr with Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. GALLIVAN with Mr. Ronknrs of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Driscort with Mr. DYER. 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Cant with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. Carew with Mr. COLEMAN. 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. AUSTIN. 

Mr. Bruckner with Mr. CHARLES, 

Mr. AIKEN with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. LANGLEY. 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. HEATON. 

Mr. Hans with Mr. Morr, 

Mr. Currop with Mr. BARCHFELD, 

Mr, Brackmon with Mr. FAIRCHILD. - 

Mr. Dorewvus with Mr. Ha{ĮmIrrox of Michigan. 

Mr. Lee with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 

Mr. RusseLL of Missouri with Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK with Mr. Parker of New York. 

Mr. Hetverine with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. Rrorpan with Mr. BACHARACH, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House for the consid- 
eration of bills on the Private Calendar. . 

The question was taken, and the motion svas agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private Cal- 
endar in order for to-day, with Mr. ALEXANDER in the chair. 


ELLIS P. GARTON, ADMINISTRATOR. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, 

The first bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7502) 
for the relief of Ellis P. Garton, administrator of the estate of 
H. B. Garton, deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to rehear, retry, determine, and finally adjudicate the 
claim of Ellis P. Garton, administrator of the estate of H. B. Garton, 
deceased, No. 70075, Indian depredations, in the Court of Claims, and 
to award judgment therein as fully and completely as if the petition 
had not been dismissed. Full jurisdiction and pre is hereby given 
to the Court of Claims to rehear and retry said claim upon all evi- 
dence that has been or may be presented upon a hearing in said case, 

The CHAIRMAN. What will be done with the bill, gentle- 
men? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose somebody will explain the bill. 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill for the purpose 
of reopening a case that has been tried before the Court of 
Claims, The case depended upon the fixing of a date, and the 
Court of Claims in its original hearing was not satisfied that 
the evidence was sufficient to determine that the court had 
jurisdiction, and without passing upon the merits of the case it 
was dismissed for want of proof that it came within the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims. Subsequently evidence was dis- 
covered that was not available at that time, that fixes the date 
of the occurrence clearly within the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims, and under a precedent of a like character we have 
brought this bill into Congress to ask that we may be allowed 
to show that the Court of Claims has jurisdiction of the case 
and then that it may determine the case on its merits. 

This is not a case asking for the appropriation of any money, 
and it was before Congress at the last session and was passed 
after quite a full discussion, against the objection of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. However, it was not reached 
for a hearing and consideration by the Senate, and has been 
again unanimously reported favorably by the Committee on 
Claims. 

I think that is all I desire to say at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Escerson] desires to address the House for 15 minutes, and I 
yield to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

SHIPMENT OF CONDENSED MILK TO THE BABIES AND INFANTS OF THE 
CENTRAL POWERS. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, some time ago I introduced 
a resolution which requested the State Department to take up 
with the allied powers the question of allowing shipments of 
condensed milk to the babies and infants of Germany, Austria, 
and their allies. I would like to address the House for a little 
while on this subject. In the very beginning I want to dispel 
any belief that I am actuated by motives pro-German. I am 
an American from way back. I see American visions and I 
dream American dreams, and any actions that I take are dedi- 
cated to America. As far as the outcome of the European 
conflict is concerned, I am a neutral. The very fact that. I 
take the time of the House to plead for babies in danger shows 
that I am prohumanitarian in my motive and pro-American. for 
the two terms are one and the same thing. I believe that from 

the birth of this Nation until now humanity has been an ever- 
increasing watchword of our people. To-day it is our pride, 
and as I speak I can see clearly through the departed days the 
figures of our teachers—Washington, Lincoln, Webster, Me- 
Kinley, and others—and know that I have their approval when 
I say— 

War can not be made by any country against the helpless babies 
and infants of an enemy country. 

If civilization has broken down all over the world and we 
have given up the fight, then let us sit idly by and listen with- 
out feeling to the thin cry of thousands of starving infants on 
the other side, but if America is, indeed, the land in which 
civilization and humanity have built their capital, then let us 
sound the trumpet. of justice against the walls of those who 
would wreak vengeance upon the helpless. 

From the London Times of December 31, 1915, I got the word- 
ing of a telegram sent by our State Department to the American 
ambassadors in London and Paris on December 30, 1915: 

Ascertain and report pompa whether British (French) Govern- 
ment will permit the trans ation of milk from this country to Ger- 
many and Austria, to be distributed to babies in these countries under 
the direction of the American Red Cross. 

On February 17, 1916, I ascertained from tLe State Depart- 
ment that such a message had been sent. I also ascertained 
that only about three weeks ago France had answered, presum- 
ably for the allies, that owing to military reasons such ship- 
ments would not be permitted. The London Times of above 
date goes on to comment: 

If we refuse leave, von Mach's propaganda will have scorec a dis- 
tinct triumph. 

The reference to von Mach's propaganda is, of course, to an 
effort by the citizens’ committee for food shipments, of which 
Dr. Edmund yon Mach is executive chairman, to permit the 
shipping of condensed milk to the babies of the central powers. 
Evidently the Times when it made the assertion that stands 
above did so because it realized that the whole question of a 
milk supply for the babies abroad is a question of humanity 
and not of law. 

I do not believe that anyone in the House will say that the 
shipping of condensed milk to babies in need of food is not a 


question of humanity, and as such rises above any law standing 
in the way—if we can conceive of any law contrary to humanity. 
And in the present instance I say, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
exception. There is no law behind which refuge can be taken 
against the powerful eye of humanity. The allies in their 
blockade against the shipping of milk to babies and infants in 
Germany, Austria, and their allies are acting contrary to the 
established doctrines of international law. I do not care to 
take up time in lengthy dissertation on this subject, for it is a 
big one and has often been touched upon by gentlemen in the 
House and the Senate far better informed than I. But it 
would not be out of place to recall a few great words which we 
had hoped had for all time established the dictates of justice in 
the matter of blockades. Back in 1799 Sir Walter Scott said: 


I take the modern-established rule to be this, that they (the pro- 
visions) are not contraband, but may become so under circumstances 
arising out of the war, or the conditions of the parties engaged in it— 


And, again, he says: 
The most important distinction is whether articles were intended for 


the ordinary use of life or whether they were going with a highly 
probable destination to military use. 

Lord Granville, in his dispatch of February 27, 1885, said: 

Her Majesty’s Government can not admit that, ä with 
the law and practice of nations and with the rights of neutrals, pro- 
visions in general can be treated as contraband of war. Her Majesty's 
Government does not contest that under particular circumstances may 
acquire that character, as, for instance, if they should be consigned 
direct to the fleet of a belligerent or to a port where such a fleet should 
be lying, and facts should exist Ferg oy presumption that they were 
about to be employed in victualing the fleet of the enemy. In such 
cases it is not denied that the belligerent would be entitled to seize the 
provisions as a contraband of war on the ground that they would enable 
warlike operations to be carried on. But Her Majesty’s Government 
can not admit that if such provisions were consigned to the port of a 
belligerent (even though it should be a port of naval equipment), they 
could, therefore, be necessarily regard as a contraband of war. In 
view of Her Majesty's Government the test appears to be whether 
there are circumstances relative to any particular cargo, or its destina- 
tion, to displace the presumption that articles of this kind are intended 
for the ordinary use of life, and to show prima facie, at all events, that 
they are destined for military use. 

There may be innumerable cases which we can recall where 
circumstances rising out of the wars of nations have in the 
eyes of the people of a waring nation necessitated some diver- 
gence from the recognized rules of international law, but his- 
tory does not recount a single case where a nation has with 
the consent of its people diverged so far from the path of 
civilized warfare as to declare war upon the helpless infants 
of another nation. True, we have the children’s crusade in the 
dim and cruel Middle Ages, but in that terrible case the war 
was against older children who had gone forth to do battle on 
their own volition. I say to you that if any nation desires to 
justify itself in warring upon babies it must look to other 
sources than humanity and law. [Applause.] 

If England should attempt in the face of everything to justify 
her milk blockade on the grounds of imperative necessity, we 
have evidence which still would rob her of this defense. Judge 
Lindsey, the well-known and honored jurist, in a cabled inter- 
view is cited as saying: 

England can not starve out the German people. Her starvation 
policy is not having, and has no prospect of having, such an effect on 
the adult population as to justify it on the grounds of military advan- 
tage or effect. That is my firm opinion after what I have seen in some 
weeks in Germany. 

England by her illegal stopping of noncontraband in contravention 
of international law will have a really serious effect on one class, and 
that is a class which appeals to every human heart, namely, the babies. 

England’s policy may mean death or a life without health to thou- 
sands of German babies. There's one thing every baby needs and must 
have, and for which science has found no 2 in substitute—that's 
milk. » Every time England stops shipments of milk she is 
striking a blow at the German babies. No one claims that they are a 
party to this war. 


Speaking of visits paid to the markets of Berlin, Judge Lind- 
sey says: i 

I heard but one complaint everywhere—that was of the shortage of 
butter and the inability to obtain sufficient milk for babies and children. 

And later he says: - 


If France and England endeavor to stop such shipments, let them 
justify it before the world and history. I am taking no sides in this 
war one way or another, but I am for saving the babies of all countries. 
* * * The babies of England, France, and Italy have the world to 
draw upon. The babies of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Poland are 
2 off from relief. They have the same right to receive help as the 
others, 

What Judge Lindsey is quoted as saying I say and every 
sane man must say. I firmly believe that the peoples of the 
allied powers would say the same thing if the truths were al- 
lowed to come before them, I say that I believe the people of 
the allied powers can not sanction a blockade established to 
kill thousands of babies. My faith in human nature is far too 
firm, even in these days of startling revelations, to believe any- 
thing else. There are too many fathers, too many mothers, 
among the allied nations who know the sacredness of a trust 
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held inviolate at all times and all places, even in those dark 
places where the light of civilization has not penetrated. 

Regarding actual conditions in Germany I have some facts 
to present. We have already seen how Judge Lindsey's cabled 
interview in the papers of February 8, 1916, portrays condi- 
tions as seen by a keen American observer. Prof. C. W. Larson, 
of Pennsylvania State College, who is also secretary of the 
Official Dairy Instructors’ Association, submits a scientific re- 
port on the milk conditions of Germany which reveals them as 
a professional dairyman knows they must be. I shall ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including this 
able report of Prof. Larson. This report was submitted to 
President Wilson at the White House on January 24, 1916, by 
the executive chairman of thé citizens’ committee for food ship- 
ments. I shall also request that I be permitted to include in my 
extended remarks certain other data bearing on the subject of 
my address. 

I believe that it is fair to say that there are millions of help- 
less babies in Germany and Austria-Hungary facing perhaps 
the greatest milk shortage in history. What can we do about it? 

We, as the representatives of the people of America, can in 
the name of humanity request the State Department to take up 
again with the Governments of France and England the ques- 
tion of permitting unhampered transit of condensed milk to the 
babies and infants of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and their 
allies. The request has already been made to the State Depart- 
ment by the National American Red Cross in behalf of the citi- 
zens’ committee for food shipments. I believe that our humane 
President and his State Department are anxious to do all they 
ean to help the infants of the stricken countries across the seas. 
If President Wilson felt that he were sure of the approval of 
Congress I believe he would take the matter up in a most con- 
vincing way. I furthermore believe that if the situation were 
clearly presented to the peoples of the allied nations that it 
would tend to take the whole question out of the sphere of any 
international wrangle and put it on the high plane of human 
kindness. What a blessed change it would be to the people of 
the warring countries if they could but catch the impassionate 
voice of humanity speaking of its most precious trust after 
these years of hate and passion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am positive that if reason can for a moment 
gain a foothold that a plan can be submitted which will clear 
the situation for the babies. America could transport condensed 
milk to the infants of the central powers and a distribution to 
the babies could be made through the medium of the splendid 
American Red Cross or even through’ a special medium under 
American supervision. It is ridiculous to contend otherwise. 
Let us insist that the State Department make a thorough in- 
quiry into the conditions herein mentioned and submit in the 
strongest way possible a solution of the problem, and let us 
assure the President that we are behind him in what he may do 
in the name of justice and humanity. Then, Mr. Speaker, we 
shall have done our part and crowned our campaign for civiliza- 
tion, and in years to come we shall not see the vision of count- 
less dead infants and a host of sickly, unhappy children drag- 
ging their way to an early and welcome grave. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous censent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including the report of Dr. Larson upon 
the milk situation in Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chairs hears none. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman yields back two minutes 
of his time. 

Following is the report referred to: 

Tue MILK SITUATION IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
[By C. W. Larson.] 

There is undoubtedly a great shortage of milk in Germany and 
Austria-H ry. This conclusion is based upon the study of the con- 
ditions in those countries before the war, to with conditions 
known to exist now, and the necessary results t follow from these 
conditions, 

The reasons f 

First. German 
of peace: they 
own needs. 

Seco: 


nd. The amount of milk consumed by the adult in Germany is a 
very small amount. The average annual consumption is only about 


70 Bo sean fagy year. 
ird. Only small quantities of the manufactured dairy products are 
consumed, and a targe peccentage of these is imported. ere is, there- 
e not much milk from this source that can now be utilized for the 
abies, 
— — — ori * thie mane not be transported to 
manu p: can 
the consumer in time to make it fit for baby food. 
Fifth. Denmark, which has in the — su ed considerable of the 
dairy products to Germany, has had t greatly decreased by 


are: 
are not dairy countries in times 
o not produce enough of the dairy products for their 


being unable to secure concentrated feeds that she has imported in 


Sixth. Germany and Austria-H depended largely upon imported 
feeds for their cows; at least one Ralf the prod of the cows 
was obtained from feeds as cottonseed meal, oil and other 


such 
tein products that before the war were imported b ms of tons 
om the United States, Russia, and Egypt, In — equal quantities 
m the three countries. 
The fellowing are the imports and exports to and from Germany for 


the year 1913: 
Fresh milk and skimmed milk. 
IMPORTS, Tons 
r IY ES ER SS AEE Deora TELS Ete nne 
yin Hungary (border exports and Imports) p 081 
r ˙ Rts en ADIT 16, 210 
EXPORT. 
Austria-Hungary (border exports and imports 11, 573 
Oream. 

5 IMPORTS, pee 
nee tt TIES EA STL TELA ENON ee OSS , 076 
— ͤ— : LE TS . Sa A: 
nn, Re EES PRON SET ESAS ONES SSE ATT SESE E 

' BXPORT. 
RO ̃—UMIʃ1xT—— SAA BEA N 
Butter and butter fat. 
IMPORTS. 


Hard cheese. 
IMPORTS. 
Eanna — L——— aa a e era 24, 259 
1 A A — ——— — 18. 923 
SEENON — ʃ12ée²bů— 77 
EXPORT, 
IO AEN OIA OE cree A E A erie 129 
Soft cheese. 
IMPORTS. 

— ee ee ͤ äʒuü 494 
:. —T—:?: 805 
EXPORT. 

OR ing hee SORES ER Se ei ee 598 


There was also some condensed milk imported, 

A survey made of the food consumption of the working classes of 
German towns the British Board of Trade and based upon 5,046 
weekly b that the average yearly consumption of milk was 
uarts, This shows how small a quantity must have been 
the adults; and when it is remem that 365 quarts 
are requ year per child, the amount actually consumed under 
normal ee only provides for 1 quart for every fifth person. The 
er capita consumption in New York City is over 120 quarts, 
ston over 200 quarts. Obvi y the cows can not now have 
the proper care, and on account of lack of feed this small production 
must be still further decreasing. The following tables show the amount 
of imports, of two of the concentrates so necessary in feeding their 


cows : 

Imports of cotton seed, 1913. Tons. 
Bayt i pe pei sre — — Dun — gece — 219, 797 
LITT ERE IS OMY S 
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annual 
and in 


Imports of oil cake and oil-cake meal. 


. ĩͤ sa A ¾ Ä ! 
United Sta tes of Ameriea . 208. 448 
Total of other countries „„ „„ — 756. 772 


In the study referred to and made by the British Board of Trade the 
average consumption ot butter was only about 14 pounds in the work 
districts, and about 6 pounds of cheese. Inasmuch as considerable 
this is imported, and since the butter and cheese were made in outlying 
districts, not accessible to shpiments by railroad, the converting of this 
on hog baby milk is not of very great consequence in relieving the 
situation. 

Benan therefore, of the limited 
peace, because of the cutting off o 
8 and because of the 5 

king into account the number of cattle 


C. W. Larson. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROBABLE MILK SITUATION IN GERMANY. 
[By Prof. C. W. Larson.] 

The following calculations are based upon known conditions before 
the war, together with the probable results of the war. It is assumed 
that there has been no decrease in the number of cows. As a matter of 
fact, however, a cow's 
account of lack of proper 


ae were a great many cows im the years previous 
o the war. 

The items 2. and 19 are based on the fact that depended 
upon im rted pa veel such as cotton oil 3 for dairy 
cows. This supply is eut off now. Protein feeds are not only necessary 
to production but also stimulate feeds not 


uction. Without su 
can ed. 


reduced tọ some extent by taking 
eattie, and the efficiency of manage- 


over one-half the normal flow of 
The items 3, 13. and 20 could be 
hay intended for horses and beef 
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If this 
joss were reduced, the situation would be relleved to some extent. 
Improving efficiency will, however, take time. 

u 


inent increased some to meet the demand for milk for babies. 


milk not available for babies, because: 
stock in order that herds may 

lable when butter was made. 

is not of sufficiently good 


e items 11 and 21 include 
a) Some milk must be kept for youn: 
be kept up. The skimmed k was ay: 
(b) Much milk used for butter makin 
quality to be used for babies. Not half the milk produced in the 
United States for butter is good enough for babies. It requires years 
to teach „ of milk for butter the methods necessary for milk 
for infants. 
(e) Butter can be shipped long distances; milk can not. Much but- 
ter is produced in districts not accessible to stoners shipment. 
The total need as shown in item 24 is computed as follows: 
According to the last census the percentage of children in Germany 
under 5 years of age was 13.1 per cent of the population. The total of 
these between 4 and 5 years was 11.6 per cent of all children below 5. 
Therefore : 
70,000,000 X 13.1% 9,170,000 under 5 years. 
9,170,000 X 11.6% 1,063,720 between 4 and 5 years. 


Number under 4 years of age=8,106,280. 1 

Figuring on the basis of 1 quart per dax per child, there wou e 
required each year 8 106,280 X S05—=2,958,792 200. 

t is desirable often to feed more than 1 quart per day, but in an 
emergency other foods could be used to some extent. 

The equivalent of butter was computed on a basis of 20 pounds of 
milk per pound of butter. The equivalent of cheese was computed 
on a basis of 10 pounds of milk per pound of cheese. 

As a check on the above figures the following is suggested : 

If all of the milk produced in the country was used for the babies, 
none of it unfit and none given to sustain the calves which are to make 
the future herds, there would be the following amounts: 


Quarts. 
From item 1 4, 900, 000, 000 
From item 9 8, 370, 000, 000 
From item 18 1, 560, 000, 


Total 14, 830, 000, 000 
There were about 10,000,000 dairy cows in Germany before the war. 
and if the average production was equal to the average of the United 
States, which is 1,500 quarts per cow, there should be produced about 
15,000,000,000 quarts. 
Calculations. 


Milk available: 7 
1. Milk consumed before the war, TO quarts per 

person X 70,000,000= _.-.--------.-- quarts.. 

Deduct : 

2. Milk reduced one-half on account 
of lack of imported protein 
„ a a a quarts.. 

3. Milk reduced one-fourth by mck 

of roper management and 

short mas crops ua quarts. 1, 225, 000, 000 Aa 
— 3, 075, 000, 000 


4. Milk available, estimated on that consumed be- 


4, 900, 000, 000 


2, 450, 000, 000 


TOT ANG WAL nee. niet send quarts.. 1, 225, 000, 000 
5. Milk imported before war do 52, 000; 000 
0. Mik available now do... 1, 173, 000, 000 
Milk used for butter before war: ety! 
7. 7.14 pounds per person- pounds 980, 000, 000 
8. Butter imported PONS 118, 000, 000 
862, 000, 000 
9. Cream imported equivalent in 
pounds of butter pounds 25, 000, 000 
837, 000, 000 
10. Equivalent in mill quarts. 8, 370, 000, 000 
Deduct : 
11. Co one-half of milk used for 
butter probably fit for bables 
after deducting also for 
8 uarts.. 4, 185, 000, 000 


12. One-half reduced on account of 
lack of imported protein feeds, 
CC 2, 092, 500, 000 

One-fourth on account of man- 

agement and short hay crop, 

Wart. 1, 046, 250, 000 


14. Not available S ic ise quarts__ 7, 323, 750, 000 
15. Available milk from butter 1, 046, 250, 000 


13. 


3 ——— 
Milk used for cheese: 
16. Six pounds per person_pounds__ 420, 000, 000 
U7, eee cn a ewe Ct Serene 108, 000, 000 
312, 000, 000 
18. Equivalent in milk quarts... 1, 560, 000, 000 
Deduct: — 
19. One-half due to lack of pro- 
tein feeds formerly imported, 
Cut Se SSS a eee as 780, 000, 000 
20. One-fourth due to manage- 
ment and short hay crop, 
pt EARS OT Se ER 390, 000, 000 


uar 
21. One-sixth not fit for babies 
or not in shipping radius, 


Cour ay 5 EEE ERE AE ERR SA Eat SS eS ae 260, 000, 000 
— 1, 430, 000, 000 
22. Milk available ---quarts._. 130, 000, 000 
PO. Urani OR oe Foe ee heel do... 2, 349, 250, 000 
== 


24. Amount needed for 7,401,000 babies do 2, 958, 792, 200 
BGs Amonnt shorten e do... 609, 542, 200 
2, 349, 250, 000 

- Þy ġ 

Amount needed for 7,401,000 babies per year do 2, 958, 792, 200 
Total available milk in Empire do. 2, 349, 250, 000 
Aetual here.. —T—ͥ ᷑ͥͤ—— do... 609, 542, 200 


[The daily consumption of milk in New York City is over 2,000,000 
quarts.] 


I also append herewith certain data as to the milk shortage 
before referred to: 

Official reeognition of the milk shortage is contained in the official 
North German Gazette, under dates of October 12 and Noyember 6, 13, 
17, 19, 25, and 28, 1915. The summary of these articles is as follows: 

October 12, 1915: In Berlin it is estimated that there is sufficient 
milk to supply children only up to 4 years of age. In ordinary times 
milk supplied to children up to 9 years of age and to invalids is half 
of all the milk used. 

November 6, 1915: Milk tickets are to be issued in Templehof for 
children up to 1 year, 1 quart (this is only three-quarters of the aver- 
age allowance for 1-year-old babies in American nurseries); for chil- 
ga 1 to 4 years, three-fourths quart; and for children 4 to 14 years, 


1 t. 

Rovember 13, 1915: Milk tickets are being issued in Schoencberg, 
but only to parents of children born since 1902. 

November 17, 1915: In Stegelitz, milk tickets are being issued for 
children and invalids. N 

November 19, 1915: The announcement from Strassburg reads that 
milk tickets are being issued. Women about to become mothers will 
receive 2 the last three months of their pregnancy the same 
amount as children under two years of age. 

November 28. 1915: In Wattenscheid a census will be taken of an 
the families who should receive milk. 

November 28, 1915: A cabinet order issued in Vienna regulates the 
consumption of milk, in an attempt to save the lives of babies, nursing 
mothers, and invalids in Austria-Hungary. 

American confirmation of the milk shortage is found in the article 
by Gustav C. Roeder, in the New York World of January 3, 1916, page 
4: There is a considerable shortage of certain articles of food, mea 
agp sage all fats, butter and milk.“ And in the dispatches from Ber- 
in, via London, printed in the New York newspapers of Wednesday, 
Jan 5, 1916, to the effect that cow's milk is so short that the peo- 
ple of rlin have been forced to rely largely on goat’s milk. 

One of the few letters, vividly portraying the milk famine in Upper 
Silesia, that has slipped past the German censorship reads: 

“For Heaven's sake have pity on us and send us milk. My little 
boy is 8 months old—he is but a skeleton—and I have no food for him. 
How can he suryive? The two older children are trying to comfort 
me, saying, Mother dear, we'll bear it if only God will keep you and 
the little brother and our dear father.’ ” 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, how much time does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner] desire? 

Mr. TOWNER. If you will yield to the gentleman from IMi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] first, then I will follow his objection. 

Mr. POU. Whatever time the gentleman desires, if I have it, 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not ask the gentleman to yield me any time. 
I judge he might prefer to reserve his time. He is at liberty 
to do as he pleases about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou] reserve the balance of his time? 

Mr. POU. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I usk for recognition. 

The question of the allowance of claims caused by Indian 
depredations has been a question which has been before the 
country from its origin. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have somebody here, 
and I make the point of order there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and two gentleman are present, a 
quorum. The gentleman from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying the question 
of claims for Indian depredations has been before the country 
always, and in the early days there was provision made for 
the payment of certain claims, and then for many years there 
was no provision at all made by the Government for the pay- 
ment of claims to people who were killed or had their property 
taken or destroyed by the Indians, the theory of the Govern- 
ment at that time being that the Indians on the frontier were 
likely at any time to be involved in trouble with the settlers, 
and that the Government was not in a position to protect set- 
tlers who advanced into the Indian country, from danger, and 
that settlers who went there took their chances. 

Some years ago, not very many years ago, Congress passed 
a law providing that the Court of Claims might hear and deter- 
mine claims in Indian depredation cases where the Indians 
were at amity with the United States, it being the purpose of 
the Government that where an Indian tribe was on the war- 
path, and at war, practically, with our Government, we did 
not guarantee people who went into that country for the pur- 
pose of making large gains out of the sale of goods that we 
would pay the damage if the Indians should catch them. We 
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have had a contest over that matter for many years in the 
House, as to whether Congress would provide for the payment 


of claims. where the Indians were at war. There was in these 
Indian depredation cases, thousands of which were filed in the 
Court of Claims, large numbers which were dismissed because 
the Indians were at war. There were large numbers dismissed’ 
because it was ascertained that many of the men who had 
claims, and had gone into the frontier country, were, in fact, 
foreigners, and never had been naturalized, although they 
treated and considered themselves as citizens.. 

In the last Congress we passed a law removing the disability 
of citizenship, so that a man who had a claim in one of these 
Indian depredation cases, and it turned out he could not prove 
American citizenship, would still be entitled to prosecute his 
claim, That law was passed because there were numerous 
instances of mew who held high office, who had voted for years, 
who had supposed they were American citizens, but where it 
turned out they had not complied with the law, or that some- 
thing was the trouble so that they were not citizens; and: hence 
their claims were dismissed. We had a sort of an understand- 
ing in the House when that bill was passed that we would not 
pass a law removing the requirement of amity. This Committee 
on Claims has recently had before it a bill introduced by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KETTNER] for the relief of 
Cyrus F. Goddard, which bill proposes to remove the disability 
or effect of amity. The Committee on Claims reported the 
bill adversely, and I think very properly, indeed. Now, my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Towner] differentiates the pending bill 
by saying this does not remove the defect of amity. Theo- 
retically, (hat is true, but practically it does remove the ques- 
tion of amity. 

Let us see what the facts are in this case: This bill is for 
the relief of Ellis P. Garton, administrator of the estate of 
H. B. Garton. H. B. Garton years ago was a citizen of Towa, 
and in 1865 made up a train of wagons and goods to go out to 
the city of Denver. While, so far as I am informed, there is 
no evidence to show whether he was taking these goods out to 
look at or to sell, I think the presumption is quite strong that 
he was going out there for the purpose of taking the goods out 
to sell at a good, high profit, 

There was great trouble across the Plains in those days. 
There were wars and other wars, Indian outbreaks; and Mr. 
Garton took his chances on getting through. If he got through, 
he made great gains. Unfortunately, he did not get through 
and paid the penalty—loss of his life. He knew there was 
trouble. He stopped in Nebraska and put his wagons into a 
large train of wagons numbering about 100. As the report says, 
this was. done for mutual protection, as the Sioux Indians were 
depredating in that section at that time. I read from the report 
of the committee in this case: 

This was done for mutual {dha prea as the Sioux Indians were 
depredating in that section at that time. 

Shortly after leaving the station where these wagons were 
combined in one train, the train was attacked by a band of 
Sioux Indians, and the rear wagons of the train, including those 
of Mr. Garton, were cut off. He and his son and some others 
were killed, the animals were carried away by the Indians, and 
the wagons and their contents were burned and destroyed. 

The administrator of Mr. Garton’s estate brought a case in 
the Court of Claims and took testimony. According to the testi- 
mony of some of the witnesses this attack of the Indians oc- 
curred on the 28th day- of October, 1865. Some of the witnesses 
thought the attack occurred about the 24th or the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1865. The report says the court had decided “that the 
Sioux Indians, as a tribe, had been hostile to the United States 
from some time in the late summer of 1864 up to the 28th of 
October, 1865,” and that on the latter date—the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1865—the last of the bands of the Sioux Tribe of In- 
dinns had signed a treaty of peace with the United States, and 
that “on that day the status of amity between the Sioux Tribe 
of Indians and the United States was resumed.” 

Phat may be legally correct. I do not know. But Mr. Garton 
knew they were not at amity. Whatever the court may decide 
as to when the treaty of peace was entered into, he knew when 
he entered into this train, as all the other men who entered the 
train knew, that they were liable to attack from those Indians, 

` who were on the warpath, and that they were not at peace and 
amity with the United States. The court held that it had no 
jurisdiction, because when the attack occurred the United 
States was not in amity with the Indians. 

It is stated now that there have been recently discovered in 
the city of Denver contemporaneous publications which show 
that the correct date of the killing and the attack and destruc- 
tion of the property was October 28, 1865. The evidence before 
did not clearly indicate that it was October 28. If the attack 


was made on October 27, there would be no question; Mr. Gar- 
ton is not entitled to any claim: under the law. If it was made 
on October 28 and we then had a treaty of peace, it is a ques- 
tion whether, technically and legally, he can prosecute his 
claim in the Court of Claims: and obtain a judgment. But the 
fact remains that he knew that the Indians were not in amity 
with the United States. 

There are millions of dollars of these claims which have been 
dismissed. in the Court of Claims and millions of dollars of other 
claims which have not yet been brought in the Court of Claims 
which would be allowed! if we remove the question of amity. 

Now, of course, I understand very well that among the dis- 
tinguished: and able Members of this great legislative body who 
choose in the middle of a session of Congress to dispense with 
the consideration of the greatest appropriation bill which comes 
before any legislative body in the world, in order to take up 
little Private Calendar claims, some of which involve the enor- 
mous sum of $7 [laughter], it is not to be expected that a House 
that would do that would give any consideration to the merits 
of a proposition that comes before it. [Laughter.] And I do 
not anticipate that anything I can say will have any immediate 
effect upon the body here now. But I think it is my duty to 
oppose some of these claims which have managed to creep 
through the Committee on Claims, usually quite careful under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Pou], in the hope that it may continue to make 
the committee somewhat careful about the claims which it 
reports. 

This claim has no more merit in it than the claims of thou- 
sands of other men, involving many millions of dollars, who 
can not get into court, either, without special legislation. Now, 
it Is proposed to pass a special private bill and let this man go 
back into the court where he was once, where he had his chance, 
where the case was tried, because he imagines he can find—or 
maybe it is not imagination; I do not know, because the report 
is not very definite on: the subject—some new evidence that 
would technically allow his claim; but not on the merit of the 
claim would it be allowed. 

I reserve the balance of my time; Mr. Chairman. Applause. ] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the objections of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to the passage of this bill are 
directed more, as I think Members must be able clearly to see, 
to all of this class of claims than to this particular claim. 1 
venture to say, Mr. Chairman; that what is asked in this: bill 
presented to any court of the United States would be granted 
unhesitatingly upon a showing of the same facts that are 
shown: here. 

In 1891 Congress passed a bill under which those who had 
claims for the destruction of property on account of certain 
Indian depredations that were committed when the tribes were 
jat amity with the United States were paid for, or would be 
paid for, by the Government. The reason of that was not far 
to seek. The gentleman from Mlinois pictures Mr. Garton und 
the other pioneers who settled those Western States as a 
mercenary lot of adventurers, taking a lot of property out 
there to sell, hoping to reap a large profit by the transaction, 
But the facts in this case, as in most of these cases, ure that 
these pioneers constituted the advance guard of the civilization 
of the Western World. They were the men who built up the 
States of Illinois and Iowa and all the Western States until 
you reach the Pacific. This man was not taking property out 
there to sell at a profit. He went out there with his wagons and 
horses and cattle and his farming machinery in order to settle 
there and make for himself a home and help build’ up the 
country. That was the motive that actuated Mr. Garton. 
Congress, in passing this bill, limited it—very properly, I think— 
to those who filed their claims within three years. This claim 
was filed within three years. It was necessary first, however, 
as a jurisdictional! fact, for the Court of Claims to be shown 
affirmatively that the United States was at amity with the 
tribe when the depredation was committed. 

The claimant in this case failed to show to the satisfaction 
of the Court of Claims that the massacre occurred on a date’ 
when the United States was at amity with the Indian tribe. 
There was a divergence of testimony and of opinion as to the 
date. It was, of course, difficult to determine it absolutely, 
and for that reason the Court of Claims dismissed the claim 
because of a want of this requisite jurisdictional showing. Sub- 
sequently, however, and entirely accidentally, upon the investi- 
gation of another case, it was discovered that the date could 
and would be satisfactorily shown, because in the contemporary 
papers published at the time in Denver, a file of which was 
obtainable in the public library of Denver, it appeared that 
this depredation in which Mr. Garton and his family lost their 
lives, and in which his property was destroyed, occurred at a 
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date which had been officially determined as a time when the 
United States was at amity with this particular Indian tribe; 
and for this reason, if that fact is shown, then the jurisdic- 
tional fact necessary will be determined, and the claimant may 
have an opportunity of being heard and proving his case if he 
can do so. Precedents of this kind have been established 
already, so that we are not asking for anything new. We are 
asking only that we be allowed to show, if we can, by this newly 
discovered evidence, that this man is entitled to a hearing 
before the Court of Claims as to the justice of his cause. That 
is all there is of it. I think the Committee on Claims properly 
reported this bill favorably before, and reported it unanimously. 
I think they have again reported it properly, with a unanimously 
favorable recommendation. In the last Congress, against the 
objections that were then urged by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], ably as he always does, and effectively as he 
always does, the House, nevertheless, by a very large majority 

the bill, but unfortunately it failed in the Senate. I 
sincerely hope the theoretical objections that have been urged 
by my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] against this class of 
claims will not avail against those who bring themselves 
squarely within the terms of a law passed by Congress, and I 
judge that gentlemen on the floor of the “House will not be 
unduly influenced by the fact that the Committee on Claims 
have been able, by such a definite majority of the House, to 
hold their right, which is given them under the rule, not to be 
supplanted when the time comes for the consideration of this 
class of bills. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] states that Mr. Garton went on this trip as a settler, 
and, if he states that from his own knowledge, of course I am 
willing to accept it. But that is not the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘The evidence before the committee very 
clearly shows that. 

Mr. MANN. This is what the report of the committee says: 

II. B. Garton was a aua of Wayne County, Iowa, and a man of 
influence and 1 summer of he made up a train of 
Terona, Sawa by mules, — and exen, and —.— the same for the 
city of ver. 

Now, if there were any settlers who went out West under 
conditions of that kind, I miss my guess. I have seen, in my 
early boyhood days, thousands and thousands of settlers on their 
way to the West. A settler did not take a train of wagons, some 
of which were drawn by mules, some of which were drawn by 
horses, some of which were drawn by oxen. In the main he was 
very lucky if he had two wagons. Most of them had only one. 
It is perfectly plain that, if the report of the committee is cor- 
rect, Mr. Garton loaded these wagons with goods and went out 
there on a speculation, not as a settler. He was a citizen of 
influence and standing in Wayne County, Iowa. He was not 
going as a homesteader. He was not a miner going out to 
Denver; he was not going out to seek silver or soil. He was 
going out to sell goods, a laudable enterprise. Many people 
found it profitable. Unfortunately he did not. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside, 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr, Pou] that the bill be laid aside 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there ore 42, noes 17. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and twelve Members 
present, a quorum. 

Accordingly the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with a favorable recommendation. 

ADMINISTRATOR OF WILLIAM J. LANDRAM, DECEASED. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1584) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of Louis Landram, administrator of William J. Landram, 
deceased. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, in accordance with the Sonan of the 


Court of s, the sum of $5,346.29, to be accepted in full of all 
claims against the Government, to Louis Landram, administrator of 
William J. Landram, deceased. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, this is a claim of a little over 
$5,000, due to the estate of Gen. William J. Landram, a yeteran 
of the Mexican War and a veteran of the Civil War. The claim 
has been examined from every angle and approved by the Court 


of Claims. A claim similar to this, and of which this forms an 
integral part, has been sanctioned, approved, and adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. I undertake to say 
that if ever there was a claim that came clean-handed into this 
House, this is that claim. 

The report of the committee shows that by the act of July 10, 
1868, collectors and assessors were allowed commissions of one- 
half of 1 per cent on stamps placed on packages of distilled 
spirits. From 1873 to 1885 Col. William J. Landram was the 
collector of internal revenue of the eighth internal-revenue dis- 
trict of Kentucky. Under that law he was entitled, as the 
collector and assessor of distilled spirits in that district, to one- 
half of 1 per cent on the face value of the stamps placed on 
packages of distilled spirits. That was due him by way of com- 
pensation. By the act of December 4, 1872, the office of assessor 
was abolished. Bear in mind now that he first served in the 
capacity of collector and assessor of internal revenue. The office 
of assessor was abolished, which left him the collector of inter- 
nal revenue. Under that act all of the above commissions were 
given to collectors, but the compensation of each collector was 
limited to $4,500. applied for his commission to the 
Internal-Revenue Office, but the office refused to pay him. He 
thereupon instituted a suit in the Court of Claims, whose deci- 
sion was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
allowing him the commissions claimed for the years 1880 to 
1884, inclusive. 

The t claim is for the commissions for the years 1874 to 1879, 


—— — which were not ineluded in the suit brought in the Court of 
Claims 8 


questio: tical with those 
Er Ra in the Court of Claims and upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case already referred to. 

eons claim for the commissions for the years 1874 to 1879, inclusive, 

e as soon as the error was discovered in the form of H. R. 

lela, aot Seriar Con; , first session, which was favorably reported 
by the Committee on C but did not reach a vote in the Senate 

=e was next embraced the Senate bill 3319, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
prot donio and 9 bill 3 the Log of April, 1902, was referred t 

the Court of Claims s . nformity to the the — —— 


of on so-called Tucker 
The Court of Claims, in Senate Document No. 14, Fifty-elghth Con- 


gress, promptly found that the Seek was entitled to recover, in 
ea a to the amount already recovered, $5,346.28, the same amount 

the Committee on Claims in 5 House had reported as justly due him, 
and his contention, which had been upheld in cular by the 
Supreme Court of the United States for. the years adjudicated. 

Now, I have read this report to show the fact that ever since 
the Supreme Court of the United States adjudicated the claim 
there has been a bona fide effort on the part of the Gen. Landram 
estate to collect this debt, which is just, due, and unpaid. He 
was a man who fought for his country in the Mexican War, and, 
as a general, fought for his country in the Civil War. To you 
men over here I occupy the position of a son of a southern 
man advocating that justice be done to an old Civil War vet- 
eran who has done his full measure of duty for this Republic. 

My father was a Mexican soldier, and I expect that he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Gen. Landram in the Mexican War, 
and as his son I stand here and plead that justice be done to 
this old Mexican veteran. Will it be said of this body that a 
man who has rendered the conspicuous service that Gen. 
Landram has rendered on the Mexican field of battle and in the 
Civil War that we are so ungrateful, so parsimonious as to 
deny the estate of this old two-times veteran that which is 
justly due and unpaid? 

I want to read into the Recorp the record of this old veteran: 

In the Mexican War he enlisted as private in Company A of 
the First Kentucky Cavalry, Humphrey Marshall, colonel, and at 
the end of the first month was promoted to orderly sergeant; he 
participated in the Battle of Buena Vista, where he was 
wounded. He served until the close of the Mexican War; then 
returning to his home at Lancaster, Ky., when the troops were 
mustered out. 

At the commencement of the Civil War, in 1861, he entered 
the Government service at Camp Dick Robinson, Ky., and was 
commissioned colonel of the First. Kentucky Cavalry, which 
position he soon resigned on account of his dislike to the Cav- 
alry service. Under orders from Gen. Sherman, he took charge 
of the Government grounds at Harrodsburg, Ky., and in two 
months recruited the Nineteenth Kentucky Infantry Regiment 
and was commissioned its colonel. He participated in the 
following battles: Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, Port Gib- 
son, Champion Hills, Black River Bridge, siege of Vicksburg, 
and siege of Jackson. In these battles he commanded the 
Second Brigade, Fourth Division, Thirteenth Army Corps, com- 
posed of the Nineteenth Kentucky, Forty-eighth Ohio, ‘Beventy- 
seventh, Ninety-seventh, One hundred and thirtieth Minois 
Regiments, and the Chicago Mercantile Battery. In the Battle 
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of Sabine Cross Roads, La., he commanded the Fourth Division, 
Thirteenth Army Corps. In 1865 he was promoted to brigadier 
general of Volunteers and commanded the Baton Rouge district 
for some time. He had charge of the Cavalry camp of instrue- 
tion at New Orleans, and when the end of the war finally came 
returned to his home in Lancaster, Ky. 

This is the type of man that certain men on this floor will 
undertake to defeat that has passed through the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and ask you to vote against the passage of 
a bill, of such a man, with such a conspicuous record as I have 
disclosed. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. I will. 

Mr, SLOAN. Is the gentleman convinced that this is a just 
claim? 

Mr. HELM. If my earnestness, zeal, and enthusiasm for this 
claim has not been sufficient to demonstrate that I think it is 
an honost claim, I do not know how to do it. 

Mr. SLOAN. And the gentleman says that this is a claim 
by a real Kentucky colonel? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; he was a brigadier general in the Civil War. 

Mr.. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when I used to practice law I 
always noticed that the attorney who had a very bad case dwelt 
n great deal on the manliness of his client if he was a man and 
the loveliness of his client if she was a woman. And my friend 
from Kentucky, having no merits in his proposition, according 
to my views, dwelt with great eloquence on the fact that his 
constituent or claimant was a brigadier general or other officer 
in the Civil War and was also in the Mexican War. That may 
be a sufficient reason, although I doubt it. If Congress wants to 
vote Gen. Landram something over $5,000 because he was in 
the war, that is all right. A great many other people would like 
to have the money. 

My father was in the Mexican War and in the Civil War, but 
I would disown him if lie ever asked or demanded a claim like 
this against the Government. 

What are the facts in the case. Gen. Landram—and I accept 
the gentleman’s statement that he was a general, although the 
report calls him “ Mr.”—was a collector of internal revenue in 
Kentucky from July 1, 1878, to July 4, 1885, a term of 12 years, 
and a desirable job. Most of the collectors of internal revenue 
have nothing themselves to do except to draw their salaries, the 
deputies or chief deputy managing the office. They have re- 
sponsibility, and I am perfectly willing that they should be 
paid refisonable salaries. By the act of 1872, carried as section 
3314 in the Revised Statutes, Congress provided : 


Src. 3314. The books of tax-paid stamps issued to any collector shall 
be charged to his account at the full value of the tax on the number 
of gallons represented on the stamps and coupons contained in said 
books; and every collector shall make a monthly return to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of all tax-paid stamps issued by him to 
be affixed to any cask or package containing distilled spirits on which 
the tax has been paid, and account for the amount of the tax col- 
lected ; and when the said collector returns to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue any book of marginal stubs, which it shall be his 
duty to do as soon as all the stamps contained in the book when 
issued to him have been used, and accounts for the tax on the number 
of gallons represented on the stamps and coupons that were contained 
in sald book, there shall be allowed to the collector a commission of 
one-half of 1 per cent on the amount of such tax, in addition to any 
other commission by law allowed: Provided, That the total net com- 
pensation of collectors, as fixed by this title, shall not be thereby in- 
creased. All stamps relating to distilled spirits, other than the tax- 
paid stam shall be charged to collectors as representing the value of 
10 cents for each stamp; and the books containing such stamps ma 
he intrusted by any collector to the gauger of the district, who shall 
make a daily report to the collector of all such stamps used by him 
und for whom used, and from these reports the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue shall assess the perron or whom they were used; and 
the collector shall thereupon collect the amount due for such stamps, 
at the rate of 10 cents for each stamp during the month; and 
when all the stamps contained in any such book have been issued, the 
gauger of the district shall return the book to the collector, with all 
the marginal stubs therein. 

That act was amendatory of a previous act which contained 
the provision for a certain percentage to be paid to the assessors 
and a certain percentage to the collectors, and gave to the col- 
lector the percentage which theretofore had been paid to both 
the collector and the assessor. The previous act of June 30, 
1864, being section 3145 of the Revised Statutes, provided: 

Sec. 3145. There shall be allowed to collectors, in full compensation 
for thelr services, and for those of their Capati a salary of $1,500 
per annum, to be paid quarterly, and, in addition thereto, a commission 
of 3 per cent upon the first $100,000, of 1 per cent upon all sums above 
$100,000 and not exceeding $400,000, and of one-half of 1 per cent on 


all sums above $400,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000, and of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent on all sums above $1, 000; such commissions 


to he computed upon the amounts by them, respectivel „collected and 
paid over and accounted fur under the instructions of the Treasury De- 
partment ; except that in determining the compensation to be allowed to 
any collector the commission shall be computed on only one-half of the 
tax received on any articles which shall have been transported from 
his district in bond, and on only one-half of the tax received on any 


articles received in his district in bond, where such transportation 
has been by shipment from one district to another. And there shall be 
further d, after the account thereof has been rendered to and ap- 
proved by the proper officers of the Treasury, to each collector his 
necessary and reasonable charges for advertising, stationery, and 
blank books used in the performance of his official duties, and for 
postage actually paid on letters and documents received or sent, and 
exclusively relating to official business; but no such account shall be 
allowed unless it states the date and the particular items of every such 
expenditure, and is verified by the oath of the collector. The Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury may make such further allowances from time to 
time, as me be reasonable, in cases where, by reason of the territorial 
extent of the district, or the amount of internal taxes collected, or 
other circumstances, it may seem just to make such allowances. But 
the total net compensation of a collector shall not in any case exceed 
$4,500 a year; and no collector shall be entitled to any portion of the 
salary pertaining to his office unléss he shall have been confirmed b 

the, Senate, except in cases of commissions to fill yacancies which 
happen by death or resignation during the recess of the Senate. 

Let us see now what the facts are in this case. I have read 
the law, because I thought it was appropriate to have a little 
information about the law once in a while for the benefit of 
our Democratic Members, who to-day, by a vote of 103 to 75, 
voted to dispense with the transaction of public business 
for the day. Think of it! A great party in control of the 
Government does not know how to manage the House, much less 
the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will request gentlemen in the 
rear of the Hall to please retire to the cloakroom if they desire 
to converse. Unless they do we can not transact business. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, they are not bothering me. 
Of course we are not going to transact much business any way, 
and if we transacted all there is it would not amount to a row 
of pins. Our Democratic friends want to keep us here this 
summer. Well, we will be on the job. I do not blame them. 
They want to have as much time as they can in Congress, for 
they will not have much after this term. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman in favor of abol- 
ishing the Committee on Claims and not permitting persons who 
have been damaged in different ways, as is alleged by this com- 
mittee, to ever get any pay from the Government of the United 
States? Is that the gentleman's doctrine? If that is his doc- 
trint, it is a very strange one. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield for another speech, if the gentleman 
desires to make it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I am through, thank you. The 
gentleman has not answered the question. 

Mr. MANN. The question is such a silly question—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it silly to know whether or not 
the gentleman wants to abolish that committee? 

Mr. MANN. It is such a silly question—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is that the gentleman's reply? 

Mr. MANN. It is not worth a reply. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. When one gentleman asks another 
gentleman a question, he expects to be answered in a gentle- 
manly way. 

Mr. MANN. The question was not intended to be a gentle- 
manly question, and that is the reason it got the answer it did. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman answered the 
question yet as to whether or not he would abolish the Com- 
mittee on Claims? Has the gentleman answered the question 
that I asked him at first, whether or not he is in favor of 
abolishing this committee and paying no claims whatever against 
the Government? ; 

Mr. MANN. I say that is such a silly question that it is not 
worth answering; but I will answer it. I am not in favor of 
abolishing the Committee on Claims. I am in favor of paying 
all claims which the Government owes. I would do it without 
putting men to the trouble of coming to Congress for claims 
which the Goyernment owes. There is no claim here on this 
calendar where the Government owes the money. A man who 
has a legal claim against the Government has no trouble in 
getting it paid at all. Anybody who has a legal claim against 
the Government, if it is not paid promptly, can go to the Court 
of Claims at any time or in any district court of the United 
States and commence suit against the Government, and when 
he recovers judgment, that judgment is paid by this Congress 
as a matter of course. Now, my friend from Texas does not 
know that, he is not familiar enough in his long term of service 
in the House to know that a man who has a legal claim against 
the Government gets paid without question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand there is but one 
wise man in this House, and that is the gentleman who repre- 
sents the minority in the House, 
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Mr. MANN. He may not be the gentleman from Illinois 
representing the minority, but if there is one wise man in the 
House it certainly is not the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And I can retort the same way 
about the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is all right; I have no—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman assumes to know 
everything that is done in this House. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I know a great deal more of what is done 
in the House than the gentleman from Texas, who would not 
assume to know anything. When I read the statute—and that 
is all I haye done so far, read the statute—the gentleman from 
Texas jumps up and impugns my knowledge of the statute 
which I have just read. He does not believe it is in the stat- 
ute. I am willing to get him a copy of the Revised Statutes 
and let him read it, although if he read it he would not under- 
stand it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, that is all right. I have no feeling against the gentle- 
man from Texas, and he has not any against me. ‘This is 
merely part of the byplay of legislative work. I am glad the 
gentleman interrupted me with a question that did not amount 
to anything, and he knew it, because it relieved me for the 
moment of pursuing my mild course upon this bill. I[Laughter.] 

I have read the statute. What are the facts? Gen. Landram 
was the collector of internal revenue in this Kentucky district 
for 12 years, and this old act of Congress provided that col- 
lectors and assessors should each be allowed commissions of one- 
half of 1 per cent on stamps placed on packages of distilled 
spirits. By the subsequent act, which I quoted, that old act 
was changed and the collector was given compensation by way 
of commissions provided they did not amount to more than 
$4,500 a year, including his other emoluments. He went into 
this office and held it for 12 years and took the pay that was 
allowed him, and received, as was found by the Court of 
Claims, a special allowance from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in addition to his salary, which I believe was $1,500 a year. He 
never complained about not getting all of his compensation dur- 
ing his 12 years of service. 

There were probably many other distinguished gentlemen in 
Kentucky who were quite willing to fill his shoes at the pay that 
he was drawing, but he preferred to draw it. He kept his fees 
and took the pay which was allowed him. After he went out 
of office in 1885 he retained Gen. Green B. Raum, of my State, 
as his attorney to try if he could get more money out of the 
Government. Gen. Raum was one of the ablest men whom 
Illinois ever sent to Washington. He himself, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, at one time was Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and, 
I believe, Commissioner of Pensions. He knew the game from 
the ground up in regard to the payment of collectors of internal 
revenue. What Gen. Raum did not know about it will never 
be learned by anybody else belonging to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. According to the report of the committee, the 
case was brought to a hearing on its merits on the 2d day of 
December, 1902, James H. Embry, Esq., appearing for the claim- 
ant and the Attorney General by E. C. Brandenburg, Esq. Raum 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. MANN. I say Gen. Raum was attorney in the case, and 
I know. I have the facts. Who appeared before the Court of 
Claims and took testimony I do not know. But he knew this 
case, and when that claim was filed it was filed for commissions 
up to July 1, 1879. It is very hard to tell from the report, 
because there are so many contradictory things in this report, 
and you can not tell certainly what dates are involved. But 
I think the claim that was made was up to July 1, 1879, commence- 
ing with his induction into office. The case went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a claim subsequent to July 1, 
1879, and the Supreme Court held that Gen. Landram was 
entitled to these commissions subsequent to July 1, 1879. There 
is not a line in any evidence that has ever been presented here 
as to whether the situation was different before July 1, 1879, 
from what it was after July 1, 1879, except an intimation that 
at one of these times a special allowance was made by the See- 
retary of the Treasury to Mr. Landram which, as he was noti- 
fied, was intended by the Secretary to be “in lieu of all other 
kinds and forms of compensation for his services so rendered 
ns collector of internal revenue, and which, so far as the rec- 
ord shows, appears to have been accepted by him without pro- 
2 or objection.” I quote from the finding of the Court of 

Jaims. 

Now, I do not know whether the claim prior to 1879 was not 
included because it would be barred by the statute of limita- 


tions or not. However, I apprehend that would have been a 
sufficient reason. But I must confess I can not see the merit of 
the proposition where a man goes into an office of this charac- 
ter and high pay and takes the compensation that is allowed 
to him, fully satisfied with what he gets, and then when he 
goes out of office and tries to get additional compensation to 
that which was awarded to him where it is not barred by the 
statute of Limitations, as I say, I can not see why we should 
remove the bar of the statute of limitations. There is no moral 
equity in the claim at all. Let me give you an illustration. A 
few years ago we had quite a contest in this House in reference 
te the payment of mileage growing out of an extra session of 
Congress which ran into the regular December session. It 
was held by the authorities of the House that there were two 
sessions of Congress. A mileage appropriation had been made 
for that fiscal year for the regular session of Congress. That 
mileage appropriation had, however, been applied to the pay- 
ment of mileage for the special session of Congress, 

The law did not provide for mileage for the special session 
of Congress. It does for mileage for the regular session. I 
was here with many others who are here now. All received mile- 
age for the special session of Congress, not authorized by law. 
I have never received mileage for the regular session of Con- 
gress, and which is specifically provided for by law. I did not 
receive the mileage because this House did not have the desire, 
not to mention the courage, to vote the appropriation to pay 
for mileage which the law said they were entitled to. Well, if 
I live a number of years, and should come back here and ask 
Congress to vote me that mileage, I hope you will execrate my 
name, and if I die and anybody representing me ever does, I 
hope you will execrate their action. And yet I have a far bet- 
ter legal claim than Gen. Landram has if all he says is true. 

He held office and was satisfied with the emoluments. Now, 
I have an idea that those were days when there were some 
hard times in the country. We were running along from 1874 
to 1879, getting up to the point where we should return to specie 
payments; and during nearly all of that time the Democratic 
Party was in control of this House. The presidential offices 
were held by Republicans. Undoubtedly this man was a Re- 
publican. The Democratic Party, seeking to be economical 
then, as it certainly does not seek to be now, sought to restrict 
some of the appropriations, and I think properly, and sought 
to keep down some of the salaries, and I think properly. And 
it is barely possible that the full compensation which the law 


otherwise would have allowed Gen. Landram was not provided 


for. But, did he resign? Not on your life! He knew that a 
statute of limitations barred a claim after five years. Did he 
file a suit in the Court of Claims? Certainly not, because that 
would have meant his. resignation would be asked for. He 
was glad to keep the job. 

The Democratic House now stops the consideration of the 
great Post Office appropriation bill for the purpose of hunting 
out a claim barred by the statute of limitations, which had no 
merit in itself originally, in order to pay a claim which Con- 
gress in the seventies and the administration in the seventies 
would not pay. That is a record of economy for this House. 
It is truly wonderful. I suppose there are private bills enough 
on the Private Calendar at this time—represented by a very 
large share of the gentlemen who are present, there being less 
than 50 Members of the House in the Hall, but when the vote 
will be taken 50 more will be counted in the anterooms—I think 
probably there are enough, if you hang together, to pass any 
claim of this sort. But it does not prevent the fact that the 
country is getting a little suspicious of Congress, which in the 
last few years has spent a good deal more money trying to ex- 
tract money from the Treasury for illegitimate purposes under 
questionable circumstances than it has in legislating for the 
good of the people. I suppose you will pursue that course. Go 
ahead. I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I think the attack of the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] upon the Committee on Claims is un- 
warranted. In the last Congress that committee considered and 
reported, I am informed, a larger number of bills than any 
former Committee on Claims for quite a number of years. Dur- 
ing that Congress the Committee on Claims did not take up as 
much as a whole legislative day of the House of Representatives, 
and every single bill that was reported, excepting possibly as 
many as I ean count on the fingers of my two hands, went 
through this House by unanimous consent. That has been the 
record of our committee in the past. And because the Committee 
on Claims is suggesting that it has the right to this day under 
the rules of the House, it seems to me unfair, to say the least, 
that the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the 
leader on that side of the Chamber, should attempt to make po- 
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litical capital out of the fact that we are asking for our rights 
under the rules. 

I regret also that there has been any suggestion of politics in 
the consideration of these matters. I say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that we are trying to do honest and faithful work. We 
do not always report bills that can be unanimously passed by 
the House, but our record in the last Congress was we were 
able to pass more than 200 bills by unanimous consent. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in wasting time in talk. 
I think the House is fully advised as to the character of this bill, 
and I am going to ask unanimous consent now that after this 
bill is disposed of the balance of the calendar be considered by 
unanimous consent. After going through the calendar by unan- 
imous consent, if there are any contested bills I ask that they 
be taken up then. I submit that request now. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, what was the request? 

Mr. POU. That after this bill is disposed of we go through 
the calendar by unanimous consent and dispose of as many 
bills as possible by unanimous consent, and then come back to 
the contested bills. A 

Now, I will say there has been considerable time taken up 
in the discussion of these two bills. There are some 44 bills 
here, and I think we can pass some 30 or 40 of them by unani- 
mous consent. I hope the House will grant the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] asks unanimous consent that, after this bill is disposed of, 
the bills be called in order on the calendar and only considered 
by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. POU. Then I hope the gentleman will not charge any- 
hody else hereafter that we attempted to kill the time of the 
House. I ask for a vote on this bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Pov] that the bill be 
laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. POU. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 23. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Ninety gentlemen are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I demand tellers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota de- 
mands tellers. 

Mr. CRISP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. The Chair has just counted and there is no 
quorum, Under the rules of the House is it not the duty of 
the Chair to order a roll call? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had ordered a roll call. 

15 CRISP. I thought the Chair was putting the motion for 
tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will cail the roll. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HELM. Under the status of the House those who are in 
favor of the passage of this bill will vote “aye”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was on the motion to lay 
aside the bill with a favorable recommendation; but the House 
is.in committee, and we are trying to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum now. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ashbrook Driscoll Hart Loft 

Austin Drukker Haskell Longworth 
Bacharach Dyer Hay McClintie 
Blackmon Estopinal Hayes McCracken 
Brown, W. Va Fairchild Heaton MeCulloch 
Browning Finley Henr McGillicuddy 
Bruckner Flynn Hensley Maher 
Brumbaugh Fordney Hill Miller, Pa. 
Callaway Foster Hughes fontague 
Carew r Humphreys, Miss. Moore, Pa. 
Charles man Husted Morin 
Coleman Gallivan Hutchinson Moss, Ind. 
Connelly Gardner ones oss, W. Va 
Costello Garrett Kearns Mott 
Crosser Glass Keister Nelson 
Cullop Gordon elley Shaunessy 
Dale, N. Y. Graham Kennedy, R. I Padgett 
Davenport Gray, Ala. fean aige, Mass. 
Davis, Minn. Gray, Langley Parker, N.Y. 
Dewalt Gregg ‘atten 

Dies Griest Lewis Price 
Dooling Hamill Liebel Reavis 
Doremus Hamilton, Mich. Littlepage Riordan 


Roberts, Nev; Sherley Sutherland Watson, Pa. 
Rodenberg Siegel Swift Wilson, III 
Rowland nemp Talbott Wilson, 
Russell, Mo. - Smith, N. Y. Tinkham Winslow 
Sabath Snyder ‘Treadway Wood, Ind. 
Saunders Sparkman are 

Scott, Pa. Stafford Venable 

Scully Stout Walker 


The committee rose; and Mr. Raker having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, reported that that committee having 
found itself without a quorum, he had ordered the roll to be 
called, whereupon 310 Members—a quorum—had answered to 
their names, and he reported therewith the names of the ab- 
sentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The committee will resume its 
session. ‘ 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the situation. When 
the committee found itself without a quorum it was voting on 
a motion to lay aside with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 1584) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in 
the case of Louis Landram, administrator of William J. Land- 
ram, deceased, and no quorum voted on that. The Chair will 
put the question de novo. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] that 
the bill be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I hope we can have an agreement. 
The Committee on Claims does not aspire very high in the au- 
tonomy of this House. It is a very humble committee, but strives 
to be useful. It has got some very hard-working members; they 
have done very diligent work; and all we are asking now is a 
chance to put through those bills to which nobody will object. 
I can not see any occasion for any partisan exhibition here 
to-day. There is certainly no occasion for any feeling. 

I am going to renew that request, Mr. Chairman. I hope we 
can go through these forty-odd bills and eliminate those to which 
there is no objection, and after we have done that, if there is 
any time left, take up that time in the discussion of contested 
bills. I ask unanimous consent now, Mr. Chairman, that we go 
through the calendar by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] asks unanimous consent that the calendar be called 
through and each bill called up, and if there is any objection, it 
be passed over until we have gone through the calendar, and 
then recur to the first contested bill on the calendar. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF POSTMASTER AT KEGG, PA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4881) to reimburse the postmaster at Kegg, Pa., for money and 
stamps taken by burglars. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $88.27 be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
Pia ted for the paxpoes of reimbursing Anatasia Hogan, postmaster at 
Ke Bedford Coun y. Pa., for money and 4 stolen from that office 
b 
the 


urglars March 7, 1910, the said Anatasia Hogan having made good 

loss to the Post Office Department out of her own funds by pay- 
ment of the aforementioned sum to an inspector of the said department 
February 28, 1912. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, this is a small bill, but doubt- 
less it is important to the party concerned. It received the 
attention of the Committee on Claims, and was considered upon 
its merits, and we believe there are strong reasons why it should 
be enacted by the House. 

The claimant is the postmistress at Kegg, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, keeping a small post office, It seems that she 
had no safe in the place where the post office was kept. It was 
a small country store, and during the night burglars broke open 
the door of the building and took away less than $90 in money 
and stamps. Now, the department says that technically the 
postmistress is responsible to the Government for this small 
amount of money, for the reason that, having no safe, if she left 
the building it was her duty to lock up the money and stamps. 
We thought she was excused from that technical obligation by 
the fact which appears, that her mother was taken fatally ill 
and died shortly after the burglary, the postmistress having 
vacated the office suddenly on account of the violent and fatal 
illness of her mother. : 

It also appears that the burglary was extremely violent, that 
the door was broken down, that the money drawer was forcibly 
ripped from its counter, and the desk where the Government 
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money was kept—at the time unlocked—was rifled of its con- 
tents; and ít is evident that even if the desk had been locked, 
the burglars, having forcibly taken the money drawer, would 
doubtless have taken the drawer from the desk; and in view of 
the fuct that this was a technical obligation, the lack of the 
performance of which by her was excusable under the circum- 
stances, as the committee think, we have unanimously reported 
the bill favorably. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside, 
to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation, 
Pending that, I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mo- 
Leone]. 

Mr. McLEMORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Record some remarks on a resolution which I 
have introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from North Carolina runs 
short of time, I will yield him a part of mine, because I do not 
desire to delay the committee. I want to expedite the con- 
sideration of these claims as much as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I was, I will not say surprised, but, rather, 
sorry, that the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou] a few moments ago jumped all over me, as it were, 
because I had criticized the Claims Committee. Now, I have not 
criticized the Claims Committee to-day. If anyone can find in 
the Recorp—and what I say is never changed by me—any state- 
ment of mine in which I have criticized the Claims Committee, 
I will be thankful to have it pointed out. It is to me a new doc- 
trine that if a man in the House does not favor a bill reported 
by a committee he is thereby criticizing the committee. That is 
rather an anomalous proposition. Under that theory Repub- 
licuus would never have an opportunity to express an opinion 
upon a partisan measure brought before the House by the Demo- 
cratic majority. I do not take as a criticism of the Committee 
on Claims the fact that I have criticized some of the bills re- 
ported by that committee. On the contrary—— 

Mr. POU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. When I get ready I will. On the contrary, I 
stated awhile ago that the Committee on Claims, under the 
leadership and chairmanship of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], both in this Congress and the 
preceding Congress, had done what I thought was exceedingly 
good work. Now, that is the only thing I said about the com- 
mittee, [Applause.] I do not consider that a criticism of the 
committee. Now, I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POU. I understood from the gentleman’s attitude as much 
as from what he said—and I am speaking seriously—that the 
gentleman was complaining, and that he thought something 
unusual or unprecedented had been done because the Committee 
on Claims has insisted upon its right to its day, and that the 
gentleman felt aggrieved, felt that somebody had done him some 
injury, because the House voted that the committee should have 
the day to which it is entitled under the rules. 

Mr. MANN. I assure the gentleman I am in no state of grief. 
If I have appeared aggrieved, it is a strange thing. 

Mr. POU. I understood the gentleman to say, a while ago, 
that he wanted to help expedite matters as much as possible. 
Why is the gentleman not willing to give unanimous consent 
to go through this calendar by unanimous consent, and get rid 
of the bills that are not objected to? i 

Mr. MANN. Well, that would be unfair to the bill that is now 
before the House, Here is a bill to pay a claim to a poor woman 
over in Pennsylvania, a postmistress who was robbed of a small 
amount of money. ‘The bill passed the last House. The amount 
stated in the present bill is erroneous. I should have had to 
object to it, but it is fair that the bill should be considered and 
the proper amount allowed. Owing to the carelessness of some 
one making the computation, or else my carelessness in figuring 
the computation, the amount is not correct; and while the dif- 
ference is not great, yet it is worth while to have it considered. 

Now, the gentleman says that by my attitude I show grief. 
Let me say frankly to the House, under the rules of the House 
each Friday can be made into a claims day. That is what the 
rules provide, that it shall be in order on each Friday, or on 
four Fridays in each month, to move to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar. I have been a Member of the 
House now for nearly 19 years. No member of the Committee 
on Claims in the past, as a general thing, has ever invoked 
that rule as against a great publie appropriation bill. We set 
aside Monday especially, we set aside Wednesday especially, 
we make it possible to set Friday especially, and there is not 
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time enough to transact the public business in the other three 
days of the week if we give these Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays every week. 

Mr. POU. Now, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MANN. I will yield in a moment, but I would like to 
make a connected statement. 

Mr. POU. I will take the opportunity in my own time, but 
the gentleman wants to be fais—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not ask the gentleman to tell me whether 
I want to be fair or not. I leave that to the House, whether I 
am fair or not. 

Mr. POU. All right. 

Mr. MANN. The House can not finish its business and ad- 
journ before next autumn on the basis on which the majority 
side of the House are now operating, taking out three days in 
the week, so far in the main for inconsequential matters. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MANN. In a moment. The Committee on Claims has 
been well treated by the House in the last Congress. It has 
done very efficient work. I think the present Committee on 
Claims are probably the most careful Committee on Claims that 
we have had for years. I am glad to compliment the commit- 
tee upon that. They will get a good many bills passed through 
Congress, but they will not get many bills passed by antagoniz- 
ing public bills of great importance that ought to have the 
priority, and they might as well find that out one time as 
another. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. No; not yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MANN. Now, I am not criticizing the Committee on 
Claims for seeking their day. That is the duty of the chairman 
of the committee. He has that responsibility. I do not think 
the Speaker ought to have recognized him for that purpose, 
but he did. It is his business to seek recognition. What I 
criticize is the Democratic side of the House, which voted by 
u large majority this afternoon to set aside the public business 
in order to pass these few claims. 

Mr. POU. I should like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the agreement I had. I will say to the gentleman that 
on yesterday I had an agreement with the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads that the Commit- 
tee on Claims should get in to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Very well; let us see what he will say. 

Mr. POU. The chairman voted no himself on the motion to 
go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider the Post Office bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether we have got to that 
point where a man's word is not good in the House. Last night 
in the House this colloquy took place: Mr. BucHANAN, my col- 
league, had asked leave to address the House to-day: 

Mr. Moon. Mr. Speaker, would it be convenient to address the House 
at some other time? 

Supposedly because he expected to get the time to-day on the 
Post Office bill. 

Mr. Maxx. Reserving the right to object, does the gentleman from 
Tennessee expect to go ahead with the Post Office bill to-morrow? 

Mr. Moon. We want to do so. 

Mr. Mann. I do not object. 

Now, if the gentleman from North Carolina had an agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Tennessee that the gentleman 
from Tennessee was to give way to-day, then the gentleman 
from Tennessee was not frank with me in the House, 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I am sorry that this discussion came up. 

Mr. MANN. I did not bring it on. 

Mr. MOON. I know that; but the gentleman from North 
Carolina said to me yesterday after this occurred that he 
wanted to come in to-day, and asked if I would have objection. 
I asked him how long he would occupy the floor to-day, and he 
said about two hours, and not longer, in his opinion. I said, 
“Then we are willing to yield to you for to-morrow,” the ex- 
pectation being that it would end in two hours. Of course, if 
it had not been concluded in two hours I will be frank enough 
to say that I would not undertake to take the day from him. 
Mr. MANN. We all know that the word of either gentleman 
is good, and if there was any trouble it was owing to a mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. POU. Did not the gentleman from Tennessee also use 
the expression that he thought we were entitled to our day? 
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Mr. MOON. I think that is true. I think if a day is set 
apart for anything, we ought to use the day for the business for 
which it is set apart as far as possible. I fully agree, however, 

_ with the suggestion that the public business would be better 
carried on and expedited if we would take up an appropriation 
bill and carry it through without its being stopped by any spe- 
cial day. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not think that the prospective trouble of a 
long session is due to the rules of the House setting aside three 
days in the week for other than what he terms public business? 

Mr. MANN. No; it is not due to the rules of the House; it 
is due to the action of the House, because, outside of Calendar 
Wednesday, the House can dispose of the other two days any 
time it pleases. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Then, it is due to the 
House observing its rules? 

Mr. MANN. It is due to the House observing its desires, but 
not observing its rules. A majority of the Democratic side ob- 
serves its desire to fool around about petty business instead of 
attending to the business of the Nation. 

Now, I am sorry to detain the committee a moment by refer- 
ences which were drawn out by my distinguished friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I notice that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is troubled about the waste of time. Since I have been 
here he has wasted twice as much time by filibustering as any- 
body else. 

Mr. MANN, I may have wasted some time of the House. I 
have occupied more time than the gentleman from Texas, but 
I have not wasted near as much as he did, for all the time that 
he occupied in the House was pure waste. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the last House we passed a bill in 
behalf of this same lady, introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Barry, which did not become a law, for 
the sum of $72.54. I do not know that I would dwell upon these 
small amounts but for the fact that we have two bills pending on 
this calendar, one for $7 and the other for $10, and if they are 
important enough to take up the time of the House I think that 
these small amounts are important enough to take up time. 
The bill in the last House, introduced by the same gentleman 
under the same circumstances, was for $72.54. The bill in this 
House is $88.27, and I will ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine, who made the report, or anybody else, how they arrive 
at the amount of $88.27. 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman will see by the report that 
the first amount was $72.54; that was the cash; and that the 
second amount was for the stamps, which was not included in 
the former bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has the report. What was the 
first amount? 

Mr. PETERS. Seventy-two dollars and fifty-four cents. 

Mr. MANN. And the postal fund was $12. Anything else? 

Mr. PETERS. The gentleman will see by following along 
that there were diverse statements as.to different amounts, 
varying $8 or $4. I presume the clerk of the committee, in mak- 
ing up the final report, took one statement to be correct. Does 
the gentleman from Illinois object to $4 of the amount? 

Mr. MANN. Here is an affidavit, and the claimant sworn to, 
in which he makes the sum 

Mr. PETERS. Eighty-four dollars and fifty-four cents. 

Mr. MANN. Which it appears makes $84.54. 

Mr. PETERS. Whereas the bill is for $88.27. 

Mr, MANN. And the committee, in preference to taking the 
sworn statement of the claimant as to the amount of the loss, 
wanders around and hunts up a letter written by somebody 
to a Member of Congress, and attempts to find out how they 
can enlarge the amount. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. The letter referred to was the letter of the 
Postmaster General. If the gentleman objects to the amount, 
I would be glad to offer an amendment reducing it. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the letter to which the gentleman 
refers? 

Mr, PETERS. It is the first letter, in the report, from the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. MANN. I will read it. Let us see: 


2 05 8 to your request for a Statement of the facts in this 
I beg to inform you. that the records of this department show 


s 
that during the night of March 7, 1910, the post office at Kegg, Pa., 


was forcibly entered by a rani who took $12 in postal funds and 
372. .54 in postage stamps, etc. 

And that is all there is on the subject in the Postmaster 
General’s letter. So my friend from Maine [Mr. Prrers] and 
the rest of the committee will have to find some other excuse 
than that. 

Mr. PETERS. Is not that all that we can do on the sub- 
ject? If the Postmaster General shows the records of the office 
amount to 884.54 

Mr. MANN. Then why report the bill for $88.27? 

Mr. PETERS. That may be an error of four dollars and 
some cents. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I simply did this for the purpose 
of calling attention to the fact that even so great and careful a 
committee as the Committee on Claims might make a report 
without ever reading the record of the case or by letting the 
Clerk make the report and never examining the figures on file 
before them. Having a report from the Postmaster General 
stating a certain amount, and having a sworn affidavit from 
the claimant giving the same amount, the committee reported a 
bill for a larger amount than either the claimant asked for or 
the Postmaster General reported was in dispute. For careful- 
ness, of course, that would excite the attention of anyone, and 
I commend the committee again for its great carefulness in 
other cases, but not in this case. 

Mr. PETERS. Does the gentleman notice that the claim 
originated in 1911, and that an ordinary amount of interest 
would be much in excess of the difference between the two? 

Mr. MANN. That is what I hoped I would get from the gen- 
tleman. That is really what I was fishing for—to see whether 
the Committee on Claims had adopted the practice of including 
interest in these claims. It has been the unwritten and the 
written rule of this House ever since claims were allowed at all 
that we would not allow interest on these claims which are really 
a matter of gratuity. 

Mr. PETERS. Does the gentleman see that the amount 
allowed is very much less than interest would be, so that we 
did not do any such thing? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but the gentleman's real excuse—— 

Mr. PETERS. I ask the gentleman if he has observed that 
the amount of the discrepancy is very much less than the interest 
would be if interest was figured upon the claim? 

Mr. MANN. But how did the committee get the amount 
named in the bill? I do not seek to embarrass my friend from 
Maine, because I know perfectly well that the clerk of the com- 
mittee probably wrote the report and perhaps told the committee 
what to do with this small claim. I do not think that is the 
case usually with the committee. I know that the Committee on 
Claims and its members are doing good work and standing out 
against a lot of claims that ought not to be allowed, and I hope 
that the committee will continue to do that. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, answering the question of the 
gentleman, I am unable to tell him to a cent how this amount 
of $88.27 is made up. I presume by going to the records of the 
committee we may find evidence or affidavits which will satisfy 
the gentleman as to how the amount was made up, but without 
doing that I can not give him the exact data. 

Mr. MANN. I guarantee there is nothing over there that will 
satisfy anyone as to how it was made up. I have no doubt 
whatever, not the slightest, that it was a typographical error 
on the part of the man who drew the bill in the first instance, 
and the committee never examined the bill or the facts in the 
case enough to know what it was about. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I would like to renew the request 
and see if we can not go through the calendar by unanimous 
consent from now on. We have only a short time remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent from now on the Private Calendar be called 
and bills be taken up by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
the Clerk will call the next bill. - 

LILLIE B. RANDELL. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6180) for the relief of Lillie B. Randell. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Lillie B. Randell, of London, England, was on April 15, 1912, 
and is now the owner of the following bonds of the United States: 
8 4 per cent bonds issued under oe authority of an act of 
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$ ; 6, 147588, 
152945, 157744, 158522, 158523, 158524, 


e denomination of 10 000 each, numbered 
27596, 37 


Whereas the said Lillie B. Randell did, ted to ae 15, 1912, detach 
from th OEA à 
1912, to wit: RT coupons for the amount o 

$3.75 


herefore 

Be-it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the 1 is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $975 to the said Lillie B. Randell 
or her duly authorized agent: Provided, That before paying the same 
the said Lillie B. Randell shall deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury 
a good and sufficient bond, with the security to be hy hha by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to indemnify the United States against all 
losses, costs, or damages incurred by reason of making the said pay- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 4, line 9, strike out the word “security” and insert the word 
“ surety.” 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill is intended to reim- 
burse Mrs. Randell, a resident of this country but residing tem- 
porarily in London, for an amount of money due her, being in- 
terest on certain bonds of the United States owned by her. 
The bonds were shipped by mail and Jost on the steamer Titanic 
when it was wrecked. There is no question at all as to this 
money being due her, but it is impossible for her to collect it, 
as there is no law under which the Treasury Department can 
repay it. Mrs. Randell furnishes the Government with a bond 
to indemnify it against any claims that may come up at a later 
date owing to the finding of these coupons through any other 
agency. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation, 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly the bill was ordered 
to be laid aside with a favorable recommndation. 


JOHN H. JANSSEN. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 3896) for the relief of John H. Janssen. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,355, in full com- 

ensiation for all claims, to John II. Janssen, of Woonsocket, S. Dak., 
‘ound and held to be due him by the Secretary of the Interior under 
contract of January 15, 1907, for drilling two Cinch artesian wells on 
the shores of Lake Andes, in the Yankton Indian Reservation, in 
Charles Mix County, S. Dak. ° 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, this bill involves a forfeiture 
in a contract with the Government. The claimant made a regu- 
lar contract with the representatives of the Government to 
build two artesian wells, and in that contract there was a pro- 
vision that if the work was not done by a certain date there 
should be a forfeiture of $5 a day; and there were other pro- 
yisions in the contract specifying that the work should be done 
at the end of a reasonable time, and so forth, which appeared 
to be inconsistent with the provision touching the matter of for- 
feiture; but, regardless of that, it appears here by a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior that the work of the 
contractor was completed finally in a satisfactory manner and 
that the department suffered no damage by reason of the delay 
for which the forfeiture was exacted. The committee consid- 
ered that the equitable and proper thing to do was to waive 
the forfeiture by the Government, inasmuch as the Government 
had received no inconvenience, suffered no damage, and the 
contractor was shown to have used reasonable diligence in 
prosecuting the work. The reason why his work was not com- 
pleted according to the contract being that the pipe which was 
necessary to the conduct of the work was not furnished by the 
manufacturers in season, and for those reasons the committee 
have recommended the pasage of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think that this 
is n claim which has merit to it, and I would not take time at 
all except for a few statements in the report of this case. The 
Government advertised for bids and received bids, one of the 


specifications to go into the contract being for a $5-per-day pen- 
alty or forfeiture if the work was not completed within a cer- 


tain time. The contract was not signed for some little time 
after the bids were received, as stated by the committee. I 
think 50 days’ time elapsed.. There was not a great deal of 
time allowed for the digging of the well. The advertisements 
provide for specifications, as is usually the case, and there is 
a delay between the time of receiving the bids and the letting 
of the contract. That is a very common thing everywhere. 
Now, the contract provided for a penalty for a delay, said 
delay not being on the part of the party of the first part—that 
is, the delay of the Government—and the committee say, “ The 
department certainly was at fault to the extent of 50 days’ 
delay in approving the contract.“ I do not see how there can 
be any justification for that statement. I would not be willing 
to vote for the bill without saying that I entirely disapprove of 
the proposition where the Government makes a contract with 
a penalty in it and the fault not being caused by the Govern- 
ment, that it is to be taken as the delay before the contract is 
signed, between the receiving of bids and the letting of the con- 
tract. Under that provision there never could be a forfeiture or 
penalty collected because everyone could always set up that 
there was some delay between the time of receiving the bids and 
the letting of the contract. Under that statement of the com- 
mittee any delay would be a delay of the Government. Nor can 
I accede to the proposition in the report that because the Goy- 
ernment permitted the work to go on after the time for com- 
pleting it had expired, that therefore the Government waives the 
penalty. 

Here is a contract where a man agreed to dig an artesian 
well within a certain time, with a penalty of $5 a day after that 
fixed time, and after that time had passed the contractor went 
ahead with his work, and in the end completed the well, yet the 
committee say the superintendent haying permitted this work to 
go on without objection at the time that that is the reason for 
waiving the penalty, as though that were a legal reason for 
waiving the penalty. In this particular case there was great 
difficulty in getting these wells, and the Government in the end 
got the wells which it wanted, and if it pays the claim here will 
not pay an excessive amount for it; but I hope that it will not 
be considered that by voting this claim we notify the various 
departments of the Government that there is no use at all in 
any case to put a penalty provision in a contract, and if these 
statements in the report are taken as correct there would be 
no object in having a penalty in a contract and no object to 
any contractor to finish his work on time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that this bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the bill was ordered 
to be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 


W. W. BLOOD. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2209) for the relief of W.“ W. Blood. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise 1 to W. W. Blood, 
of Greenville, Plumas County, Cal., the sum of $439.09, in full payment 
for all work and labor done and {eared by him for the Government 
of the United States or its official representatives at the Indian school 
Derr Greenville, Indian Valley, Plumas County, Cal., during the year 


Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendaton. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think that somebody ought to 
give some statement about this bill which has been floating 
around here so long. I am sure the gentleman from California 
wants to explain it. I feel a little more lenient toward this bill 
than I used to feel. I have got files here back a great many 
Congresses. 

Mr. RAKER. I have the same, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. Two gentlemen had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nobody asked for recognition. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the Chair’s pardon; two of us asked for 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RAKER] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported in the 
Sixty-second Congress, third session; passed the House and 
went to the Senate; was in an omnibus claims bill; was stricken 
out, and came back and passed the House the second time. 

A favorable report was made on the bill in the Sixty-third 
Congress, third session, and the present Secretary of the Inte- 
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rior has made a favorable report upon the bill, as well as the 
Secretary who served during the Sixty-third Congress. The 
claim is for $330 in one item, which is for labor furnished at 
the Greenville Indian School in 1907, in digging a reservoir 
ditch from the principal reservoir and putting in a pipe and 
covering the same for 2,200 feet, when, as a matter of fact, it 
was 2,600 feet, at 15 cents a foot, amounting to $330. 

The rest of the item, of $109.09, consists of lumber, 835 brick, 
labor, sand, and clay, and moving the bell. It was investi- 
gated by the chief clerk of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
found to be correct. The superintendent of the Greenville 
Indian School went upon the ground, made an investigation 
as to the work actually done, made an investigation as to the 
material furnished, and found that the material had been fur- 
nished and that the work had been done, and that it was rea- 
sonable and fair, and that the Government received the benefit 
thereof. 

The men who furnished the lumber to Mr. Blood, the claim- 
ant, testified that they hauled and delivered the lumber at the 
Indian school; the men who furnished the brick made an affi- 
davit to that fact, and also there is an affidavit of the work 
performed, and the man who assisted to see that the work was 
done. Mr. Blood made an affidavit and submitted it to the 
department, showing the actual condition. 

Now, the money was provided for this claim, or there was a 
sufficient amount in the appropriation for the erection of the 
building, but it was not expended, and the work followed after 
the limitation of the time for which it could be used had ex- 
pired, and, therefore, there was no money to pay it. The chief 
clerk makes this statement under the date of January 28, 1909, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orricr OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 28, 1910. 


W. W. BLOOD, 
—— Cal. 


Sm: The office has received a report from Harwood Hall, super- 
visor of Indian schools, relative to —.— claims of $830 and $109, 09 for 
materials and labor furnished the ville School, California, during 
the fiscal year 1907. 

You are advised that inasmuch as the balance of the fund from 
which these expenditures are payable, via, Indian school buildings, 
1907,” has been returned to the „ this office is not in a 
tion to approve your claims. Therefore only recourse you poh in 
the matter is by congressional action. 

Very respectfully, 
C. F. HAUKE, Ohief Clerk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. RAKER. May 1 make this statement, and then I will 
yield? Under date of November 30, 1909, after commenting on 
the lumber furnished and material and labor furnished, the 

moving of the bell, Mr. Hall, the supervisor, states: 

From nowy hone 3 und testimony submitted there seems to 
be no question 108.08. to there being due W. W. Blood the 
amount f his aig $1 

Now, as to the other claim, he makes this statement—that is, 
with reference to the $330 claim—on page 4 of the report: 

It seems to me that, according to the records, SE anane 
as well as the condition of the work at this day, W. 
true claim for the amount of $330. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
rorp] for a question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Nowhere in the report, so far as I have 
been able to find, does it state by whose authority this work 
was performed. As 1 glean from the report, he did this work 
virtually of his own volition, brought materials to this Indian 
reservation, without any authority from any official of the In- 
dian Service. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there anywhere in the report 
anything that shows the contract under which this work was 
performed and by the authority of any official of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. RAKER. There is not any written contract set out; no. 
But they received the work, got the benefit of the labor and 
material, and he was doing other work, and did the work and 
received pay for it, except this amount of $439.09, which has 
never been paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the committee full 
information, so far as he knows it, about this claim? 

Mr. RAKER. I am trying to do it. 


Mr. STAFFORD. We have had this matter up in former 
Congresses, and the information was not full. The report 
shows, if the gentleman will permit me, that a certain con- 
tractor was performing the work and then defaulted; and then 
this claimant, who had furnished material to the original con- 


tractor, undertook the work, but nowhere does it show whether 
the original contractor was paid in full for the work or not, 

Mr. That does not affect this man who actually, 
did the work and furnished the material, according to all the 
records that are shown here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It only affects it in this particular, that 
under the contract originally granted to one person, who de- 
faulted, the claimant goes ahead, without any authority, so far. 
as the report shows, and performs work and furnishes material 
for some buildings which collapse, and which were of no use 
to the Government, and on which he places a claim for mate- 
rials that were left on the premises, which were subsequently. 

Mr. RAKER. No; that is not the condition at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That statement is confirmed by the report. 

Mr. RAKER. No; the record shows to the contrary. The 
last man actually furnished the material, approved by the super- 
intendent of the school, and they were put in the building and 
on the ground and used and accepted by the Government, and 
they were not paid for because the funds at that time had been 
exhausted. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to make one further inquiry upon 
that point. s 

Mr. RAKER. All right, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This work was performed and the ma- 
terials furnished, according to the report, in 1907. He never 
put in a claim until 1909. If he performed the work in 1907, 
why did he not receive compensation from the officials of the 
Indian Service? ; 

Mr. RAKER. He was not in condition to receive it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes, he was. Why did he not put ina 
claim, then, and be paid out of the funds for the regular service? 

Mr, RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘The record shows that for the school buildings 
erected in 1907 the money had been passed over and was not 
available, and therefore there was no power by which the bill 
could be paid. Mr. Blood made his affidavit before the proper 
officer of his service, as follows: 

GREENVILLE, CAL., November 80, 1909. 


‘Blood, do solemnly swear that I to furnish 1,200 feet 
of AHAL pipe and connect same with the ound rae pa 
the upper and lower reservoir at the Ind 
also to raise the retaining wall of reservoir 13 feet, and that I was to 
receive therefor the sum of $2,975; that I did furnish 1 
83-inch pive, also 18 feet of 4-inch, 42 feet of 1 
2- 8 pei that I started —.— ea upper reservoir with 4-inch pipe, then 
redu 8}-inch (1,200 feet), then 3-inch, then eigen nny — 
The 10-inch top cng ves pet in 55 a — necessita tin city, 

of the sen el in a dition to 92 — kur- 

pe Nand other sizes, as heretofore set 
excavated a trench pr ditch 18 inches 
t I laid the 


with earth; 3 1 Si — 


La gure po sed reserv. dam 35 


se; filled the contract honorably and most thorouj 
took up 85 feet of lige pi dat the lower end of the pi e SDa did 
substitute 2-inch p t I was not bound to do so, as I had 


furnished 1,200 the ‘of Auch —— and laid same, it being understood 

that I was to use the best of the old pipe line in order to complete the 

entire distance between the reservoirs, which I did; that imberly 

complained of there 3 small stretch of 14-inch pipe which had been 

a part of the old line. . I took u = 5 feet of 1}-inch pipe, all 
2 


there was, and substituted and furnish t my expense 85 eet of 


2-inch pipe in Heu —— that the entire ingih of the pi 117 * 
upper o lower reservoirs is actually 2,625 f instead uf 7 
alleged by Wimberly; that ae is justly 


aud 1 honest! — 5 $ 
; that no part of same bas ber $380 


2,600-foot 

W. W. ph 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1909. 

J. R. Murray, Notary Public. 
The same facts are set forth by Mr. Jones, the Acting Seere- 
tary, and by the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr, 
Lane, dated January 21, 1916, which makes a favorable report 
upon the bill. The work was done, The material was fur- 
nished. The Government benefited and got all the material, and 
the only reason why the man was not paid was because of the 
time limit expiring under the Indian school building bill, and 
therefore he had to go back the next time before he received it, 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 


for a question? 

Mr. RAKER.. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. When was the work done? 

Mr. RAKER. It was done in—— 

Mr. MANN. Nineteen hundred and seven. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. When was this money covered back into the 
Treasury? 


for 3 a 2; 
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Mr. RAKER. According to this, I will answer the gentle- 
man, at the close of the fiscal year 1907. 

Mr. MANN. That is not what it says, 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I read in the report. 

Mr. MANN. Read it and see. 

Mr. RAKER. I will read it for the gentleman. I read: 

Sin are advised that inasmuch as the balance of the fund from 
whi ich teag expenditures are Eg able, viz, “Indian school buiidings, 

1907.“ has been returned to th this office is not in a posi- 
tion to approve your claims. Therefore, the ae recourse you have in 
the matter is by congressional action. 

It is on page 5, at the middle of the page. 

Mr. MANN. I know. Now, the gentleman ought to know 
about his claim, although he is to be excused for not knowing 
much about it at present. He has had it so long that he is to be 
excused if he does not remember much about it. I say that in 
good faith. I am not criticizing the gentleman. This is the 
third Congress that this bill has been before the House. I do 
not suppose that many people look up, every time, these claims, 
although I do. If I had one of my own I do not think I would. 

Now, the fact that this work was done in 1907, as I recall, 
and the money returned to the Treasury either at the end of 
1909 or 1910. What I want to find out is why in the world 
this man did not present his bill to the Government during the 
two years in which the money was available? 

Mr. RAKER. All right. I will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. In 1907, at the end of the fiscal year, there was no 
chance to pay the claim. The money was returned if not used. 
That is clear, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. The gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. The money is not covered into the Treasury until two 
years afterwards. Here is two years’ time. 

Mr. RAKER. I had always understood it was not payable at 
the end of the fiscal year. I have been so advised. If I have 
been advised wrongly, of course 

Mr. MANN. We make an appropriation, say, last year, for 
the year ending June 30, 1916. That is available for the pay- 
ment of claims until June 30, 1918. 

Mr. RAKER. Sure. 

Mr. MANN. Now, there is no excuse for a man who has got 
a claim for doing work now and who goes around in the year 
1919 with a bill. There is no excuse unless he is feeble-minded. 

Mr. RAKER. This man is not feeble-minded. 

Mr. MANN. I imagine not. I think, on the contrary, he 
thinks us to be feeble- minded. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. On page 3 of the report I want to read. This 
man at the very earliest date, not permitting laches to inter- 
vene, but on the Ist day of February, 1908, presented his claim 
to the superintendent of the Indian school for payment. I read: 


N Claim of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for the sum of 
$109. growing out of labor and material furnished the United States 
at the 2 — school, Greenville, Cal., as follows, viz, bill dated Green- 
ville, Cal., February 1, 1908: 

United States to W. W. Blood, Dr.— $ 
? 1 E E ET SSA — $33. 99 
835 pressed brick, at 6 eents 2 =. „ 20. 10 
22. 


Labor, rebullding furnace in the laundry__ Se ae 50 
Sand and e — —. SES Aenea 50 

Moving bell from top of building and erecting frame and 
putting: bellon n —2—ꝗ 25. 00 
109. 09 


Now, my understanding of the matter is that the money 
appropriated in 1905 for the fiscal year commencing July 1. 1906, 
would lapse on the 30th of June, 1907, and that the money not 
expended during that fiscal year was converted into the Treas- 
ury. Now, this man did his work after that, thinking he would 
be paid, that is between the Ist of July, 1907, and the following 
year, filed his claim on the Ist day of February, 1908, for his 
money, and has been diligently pursuing that claim from that 
time to this. 

Mx. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

+ Mr. RAKER. In just a moment I will yield. He took up the 
matter with the attorney general of the State of California, 
and here is a letter which shows that he was working at that 


time: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, June 21, 1910. 


rney at Law, 
Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sin: In answer to your letter of May 12, 1910, relative to the claim 
of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for work alleged to have been done 
at the Indian school at that place, 1907, you are — that in Morena 
ber, 1909, Supervisor Harwood Hall was directed by this office to in- 
vestigate and report relative to this claim. 

On November 30, 1909, Supervisor Hall reported favorably 
upon the two items, one of $330 and the other $109.09. So it 


shows that in February, 1908, within six months, the claim was 
filed, application made to the department, and Commissioner 
Valentine stated that they immediately sent a man out to in- 
vestigate: that he did investigate, approved the claim, and then 
they said they had not the money to pay it, and that the only 
thing to do was to apply to Congress in order to get the money. 
So there has not been one day intervening that there has not 
been some activity, some effort, to collect the claim. 

Mr. MADDEN. I got the impression that the gentleman who 
did the work did not make any claim until two years after it 
was completed. 

Mr. RAKER. He made his claim within less than six months 
after the work was done. It shows the date of it here. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did he have a contract with the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. He says so in his affidavit. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who authorized it? 

Mr. RAKER. I suppose the Indian Office, as they always do. 
That is not set out here, except his affidavit that he furnished 
this and in regard to the understanding with the superintendent 
of the schools. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the superintendent of schools had no 
authority to order payment? 

Mr. RAKER. There was not any money to pay the man when 
he had completed the work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Was there any money when he began the 
work? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and there was sufficient in the fund, if 
it had not been converted back into the Treasury of the United 
States under the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly take the com- 
mittee into his confidence and give us the authority for stating 
that this claimant presented a claim in 1908? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. I never proceed with a body of men 
at any time without taking them into my confidence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give us the authority 
for the statement that the man presented his claim in 1908? 

Mr. RAKER. I am reading this statement, on page 3 of the 


report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do you mean the statement in the third 
line? 

Mr. RAKER. I am reading it as it appears here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That merely states 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman suspend until I answer his 
question? I turn back to the letter of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to the attorney general of the State of California, 
stating that this man did make his claim, and that in 1908 he 
directed a full investigation of the facts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will you kindly refer us to any line which 
confirms that statement that anyone connected with the Indian 
Service in 1908 directed an investigation of this claim? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. Now I will read for the benefit of the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for my benefit 

Mr. RAKER. Then why did you ask it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read this report, and I do not find 
any such statement. 

Mr. RAKER. I supposed the gentleman wanted to know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman does not want to know, he is 
trifling with me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not trifling. The gentleman does not 
seem to have the information I desire to obtain. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes; he does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly give it? 

Mr. RAKER. Surely I will give it. I will read it again for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Wisconsin; on page 2 of the 
report, R. G. Valentine, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, writes 
to the attorney general of the State of California, under date 
of Washington, June 21, 1910: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Washington, June 21, ” 1910. 
U. S. Wess, Esq.. 
‘Attorney at L 
Humboldt t Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sır: In answer to your letter of May 12, 1910, relative to the claim 
of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for work alleged to have been done 
at the Indian ‘school at that place, 1907, you are advised that in 
eee 1909, Supervisor Harwood Hall was directed by this office to 

investigate and report relative to this claim— 


Knowing the length of time it takes for correspondence after 
the bill was passed to the superintendent, it says that he sent it 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and he in turn directed a 
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personal report to.be made by the supervisor of this claim. 
Now, the letter proceeds— , 

On November 30, 1909, Supervisor Hall reported favorably upon 
two items, one of $330 and the other of $109.09. 

You are further advised that if this ofice is called upon to make 
recommendations relatiye to the justness of this claim, it will report in 


accordance with the favorable recommendations made by Supervisor 
Hall, aboye referred t 


0. 
V. re: tfully, 
ET ees x! R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 

From the beginning everyone, from the earliest time he com- 
menced to work, all down along, made a personal investigation; 
they sent the inspectors there, the superintendent, the com- 
missioner, and Secretary Lane, Mr. Jones, and the prior Secre- 
tary—all reported favorably upon the justice of the amount 
claimed, and that he had actually performed the work and 
supplied the material. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am still waiting for the direction of the 
gentleman to that portion of the report that shows that the 
claimant ever made any claim for this work prior to 1909. 

Mr. RAKER. In answer to the gentleman, I will state that 
this is the earliest date within six months of the time he com- 
pleted the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman in a prior 
statement to say that the claimant presented it as early as 
February, 1908. 

Mr. RAKER. TI stated so, and that is the fact from the report 
in this case. It is uncontradicted and approved by everyone 
that this man made his claim and dated it Greenville, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1908. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman bases that statement on 
what appears on page 8 of the report: 


REPORT OF HARWOOD HALL, SUPERVISOR OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Subject: Claim of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for the sum of 
$109.09. growing out of labor and material furnished the United States 
at the Indian School, Greenville, Cal., as follows, viz, bill dated Green- 
ville, Cal., February 1, 1908. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the date of the bill; there is noth- 
ing to show that the bill was presented on that date. 

Mr. RAKER, That is the common, ordinary language that 
our people use in trying to convey thought that means some- 
thing, and not in a technical, finespun statement that means 
nothing. If the gentleman will read again, he will find that the 
reports in these claims were dated in 1909. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not questioning their being pre- 
sented in 1909, but we say there is nothing in the report to show 
that the claim was presented until more than two years had 
expired after the work was claimed to have been done and the 
material furnished. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes; I think there is, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I call the gentleman’s attention to page 5, a 
statement of Mr. Jones, Acting Secretary of the Interior. It 
says: 

This claim is for work done and material furnished at the Greenville 
Indian School, California, in the year 1907, under an informa! gree- 
ment between the claimant and the superintendent of the school, von» 
cerning which a controversy arose between them. 

Can the gentleman state to the committee what the informality 
was and what it lacked to be a legal binding contract? I have 
heard no explanation. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand that it was an informal contract, 
the employment by the superintendent of Mr. Blood to do this 
work. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman know whether the superin- 
tendent had authority to make such a contract, and if there was 
a failure what was the failure? 

Mr. RAKER. I think he had the authority. The only reason 
that he was not paid was that before the payment, and while 
the claim was being investigated by the department, the money 
appropriated for this work had been covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. SLOAN. This says it was an informal agreement, and I 
should like very much to know, if it can be ascertained, what 
that informality was, whether it was one of these contracts that 
contractors sometimes enter into because they want to do busi- 
ness for the public, expecting the public to be lenient in the 
matter of making payment. f 

Mr. RAKER. No; I do not think so. 

The full report on this claim and the record is as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2209) 
for the relief of W. W. Blood, having considered the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

‘The reports made by the Committee on Claims, Sixty-second 8 
third session, and Sixty-third Congress, session, together with a 


third 
letter from the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, are hereto 
appended and made a part of this report. 


[House Report No. $17, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 1515) 
for the relief of W. W. Blood, having considered the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 
me fe gare hereto is report No. 1309, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session, also letters from the Department of the Interior, together with 
— — 5 report, which are adopted as and made a part of this 
r 


[House Report No. 1309, Sixty-second Congress, third session.] 
is a claim by Mr. W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for labor and 


This 
material rendered in certain construction work at the Greenville Indian 
School in California in the year 1907, viz: 


For digging a reservoir ditch and laying and covering a pipe 
2.200 feet long, at 15 cents per Per eee eee x st $330. 00 
Lumber — 33.99 
— 29 10 
22. 50 
7.50 
25. 00 
XS! bie SE RS RATS SPER aE ETN ne A 439. 09 


In November, 1909, the Indian Bureau directed Supervisor Harwood 
Hall to investigate as to the merits of this claim, and, after a most 
thorough personal inspection, he found that Mr. lood actually per- 
formed the work and hed the material, as above set forth, in 
a satisfactory manner, from which the Government benefited, and that 
the claim is an equitable and just one. 

The Interior partment also recommends favorable consideration 
of this claim. 

Appended hereto are letters from the Department of the Interior 
and oner communications and papers, which are made a part of this 
report: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 9, 1911, 
Hon. Jons E. Raker, í 
House of Representatires. 

Sır: I have your letter of July 31, 1911, addressed to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, requesting the use of documents on file in 
the Indian Office concerning the claim of W. W. Blood for work alleged 
to have been done by him at the Indian school, Greenville, Cal., and 
inclosing copy of H. R. 12502, for the relief of W. W. Blood; also 
9 recommendation on the claim of Mr. Blood. 

n November, 1909, Supervisor Harwood Hall was directed by the 
Indian Office to investigate and report relative to this claim. On 
November 30, 1909, he reported favorably upon two items—one of 
$330 and the other of $109.09—amounting to the sum of $439.09. 

In view of the facts as developed by the investigation made, it ap- 
pears Blood actually pertormed work and furn material, from 
which the Government benelited, and that he has an equitable claim. 
Under the circumstances, this department recommends that H. R, 

receive favorable consideration of the Congress. 

Copies of the Peien pertaining to this claim are herewith inclosed. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
- Orriex OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, June 21, 1910. 
U. S. Wynn, Esq., 
Attorney at Law 
Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Str: In answer to your letter of May 12, 1910, relative to the claim 
of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for work alleged to have been done 
at the Indian school at that place, 1907, you are advised that in Novem- 
909, Supervisor Harwood Hall was directed by this office to 
te and report relative to this claim. On November 30, 1909, 
Supervisor Hall reported favorably upon two items, one of $330 and the 
other of $109.09. 

You are further advised that if this office is called upon to make 
recommendations relative to the justness of this claim, it will report in 
accordance with the favorable recommendations made by Supervisor 
Hall, above referred to. 

Very respectfully, R. G. VALENTINE, 
Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 28, 1910. 


W. W. Boop, Esq. 


Greenville, Cal. 

Sir: The office has received a report from Harwood Hall, supervisor 
of Indian schools, relative to your claims of 8330 and $10 .09 for 
materials and labor furnished the Greenville School, California, during 
the fiscal year 1907. 

You are advised that inasmuch as the balance of the fund from which 
these expenditures are payable, viz, Indian school buildings, 1907," 
has been returned to the Treasury. this office is not in a position to 
approve your claims. Therefore the only recourse you have in the 
matter is by congressional action, 

Very respectfully, C. F. HAUKE, 
Chief Clerk. 


REPORT OF HARWOOD HALL, SUPERVISOR OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Subject: Claim of W. W. Blood, of Greenville, Cal., for the sum of 
$109.09, growing out of labor and material furnished the United States 
at the Indian school, Greenville, Cal., as follows, viz, bill dated Green- 
ville, Cal., February 1, 1908: 


Serer States to W. W. Blood, Dr.— 


Rend can’ eye oi en a na bee ee eet 

Moving bell from top of building and erecting frame and 
Putting Pek on sane so ee eae 25. 00 
109. 09 
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NOVEMBER 30, 1909. 
Secrion 1. 

Lumber: I have made all possible inquiries with regard to the lumber 
alleged to have been delivered to this school by W. W. Blood, and from 
all testimony procurable I find that he act y did have same 
that the lumber was used by Charles Faiding, who was engaged by the 
3 In repairing the 14 chimneys, as evidenced by voucher 

fourth quarter, 1907, being $290 paid to the said Charles 


there 
Falain for his services and ma cma to chim- 
neys at the Greenville Indian School, and that — lumber, th 1 
on DAE W. Blood, was left at the and used in smali lots by the 
schoo. 


Material and eget for furnace: I have also ascertained tha 
Blood did actual, 8 brick. furnished labor, sand, and 
clay with which he “aid b a brick furmace at the Indian School, 


Greenville, Cal. 
Morning bell: There is no on but what W. W. Blood 588 
ced the school 1 there being remnants 


a bell tower upon which he p 
of the tower now in the scrap pile. The bell —— afterwards placed 
nitte there seems to 


upon the main building in a more advantageous 
From neon lager inquiries, and testimony su 
regards to there being due W. W. Blood the amount 
$ ni Harwoop HALL, Supervisor. 


be no question with 
of his claim, $1 
Affidavits and certificate attached. 
REPORT OF HARWOOD HALL, SUPERVISOR OF INDIAN SCHOOLS, 
Subject: Claim of W. W. Sen. Greenville, Cal., for 8330 for ex- 
envating a 2,200-foot trench, etc., via: 
United States to W. W. Bios. Dr.— 
ae ee Fe Meg? ge Greenville Indian cao he 8 
igging ditch from the upper reservoir and pu ag 
in ead <9 covering the same, 2,200 feet, at 18 cen 
A ee eee 


November 30, 1909. 
SECTION 2. 


with the industrial teacher and laborer I made a most 
complete two 
between 


elegy 


In com 
jaye 
distance 
by 625 feet. 
— 


reference to hang No. 2, third 
for furnishing 

creased the 
pacity of the FEN 
18 feet of 4-inch pipe, feet 10-inch pipe, feet 
ge aia gate ae besides rocking up the side of the tren 

over a gully. Se 
t seems to me t according to the records, ips 4 submitted, 

as well as the noiaeo of a Beni at this day, W. W. Blood has a 
true claim for the amount of $330. 

Affidavits attached. 


ed 
and 
when 


Harwoop HALL, Supervisor. 


GREENVILLE, CAL., November 30, 1909. 


swear that we worked for W. W. 
the Greenville Indian School, and 
th between the 


we lald the 
wan z feet, when it was our 


Fetaining: wall for ER 13 feet; that he at tall times 
good work and zany in accordance with the agreement ; that kg did 
more than he agr to do and that the capacity of the ‘reservoir was 
made at least one-fourth greater than the sald agreement called for; 
that we declare our entire disinterestedness in — matter. 
OBERT PERRY. 
55 W. Conprnor. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, 1909. 
J. R. MURRAY, Notary Public. 


GREENVILLE, CAL., November 30, 1909. 


rer 80, 1908. 24 tect n School, 
ber 80. 0 T e In 
odie $33.99, as taken from my books; that I have no interest in this 
ma . 


FRED FARRAR, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me n 3 day of November, 1909. 
: J. R. Murray, Notary Public. 
GREENVILLE, CAL., November 30, 1909. 
Joseph Corderoy, do 3 swear that I hauled for W. W. Blood 
2.154 tee of lumber to t school, Greenville, Cal., on October 
30 and November 1, 1906; that I have no interest in this matter. 
Jos. W. Corprroy. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me _ 80th day of November, 1909. 
A J. R. MURRAY, Notary Public. 


GREENVILLE, CAL., November 30, 1909. 


Teen 
„ of reservoir 11 feet, and tha 
or the sum of $2,975; that Thid furnish 00 
inch, 42 feet of 10-inch, 


cit wing to the topo: y of the ground ; that, in addi Pot 
he e of 1,200 feet eee ye. and other er sizes, as ae 


te set forth, and raising the reservo excavated a trench o; 
ditch 18 inches deep and 14 inches wide for A distance ra 600 feet ; 
that I laid the aer ch co that i 


5 3 feet, as but also seed ieee more 

pipe than I agreed, os well as one Linch ga e vaye; that the state- 
ment of George reservoirs 
only 1,600 fee 


W. Wimberly that the tween is 
is false; that I filled the contract honorably and most 


8 that I took up 85 feet of 13 ——5 pipe at the lower end of 
the pipe line and did substitute 2-inch pi nstead ; that I was not 
bound to do so, as I had furnished 1,200 feet of 33 inch pipe and laid 
same, It being understood that I was to use the best of the 
in order to 4 —— the entire distance between the reservoirs, which 
I did; that berly complained of there being a small stretch 
13-inch pipe which had been a part of the old line. However, I took up 
feet o * 8 all there was, and substituted and furnished 
at m t of 2-inch pipe yi Meu thereof; that the entire 
len of the the pipe line from upper to lower 3 18 actually 2.62 
feet instead 1.800. aa alleged ia 70 Wimberly t there is justly and 
honestly rej hank Tor excavating a 2, 800. lost trench; that no part 


of same has 
W. W. BLOOD. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me —_ 30th day of November, 1909. 
. R. MURRAY, Notary Public. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIO: 
Washington, July 3 1913. 
Hon. EDWARD Pov, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mn. Pov: I am in receipt of a — 5 dated May 9, al 


Raker, 
for the of W. W. Blood, with th est that a report peng made 
thereon — the Committee on Claims of ithe Hi gets — resentatives. 
is for work done and material at the Green- 


ville Indian School, Cal., ear 1907, — inr = informal agree- 
e superintend ent of the school, con- 
cerning which a controversy arose between them. 

A supervisor in the Indian Service, after investigation, reported 
Neven 30, 1909, that the claimant actually furnished material and 
5 work to the value of $439.09, the sum proposed to be paid 

8 this bill. A copy of this report is inclosed 1 tor your information. 
ee Rept. 1309, supra.) 

r 28, 1910, the Indian Office wrote Mr. Blood as eee s 

“The ofice has received a report from Harwood of 
Indian schools, relative to your 5 of at and $1 for mate- 
rials ae furnished Greenville ool, Cal, during the fiscal 
year a 

“You are advised that inasmuch as the balance of the fund from 

le viz, ‘Indian school buildings, 
been returned to the , this office is not in a 
rove your claims. nal action.” the only recourse you 


er is Blid, can 
bill, H. R. 12502, this de ent recom- 
amie au August st 9, 1911. that it recetve favorable . (Copy 


inclosed.) 
It appears that Mr. Blood has an equitable claim for work and ma- 
. — Turnished, which can not be d without authority from Con- 
because the gyre balance of the appropriation, which 
eight have been covered into the easury under the 


used, has been 
provisions of section 8600, Revised Statutes. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. A. JONES, Acting Secretary. 


ve 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 21, 1916. 


My Dear Mn. Pov: 3 is cinerea ny of your letter of Janu- 
ats 5, 1916, addressed to the Commissioner request- 
copies of — PA relative to Sate ot W. W. „ and 


opinion as to its merits, for use in connection with bill H. R. 2209, 
opiniom ‘an Congress, introduced for his relief. . 

In reply I have the — to call your attention to tment report, 
dated tember 23, 1914, with reference to H. R. 1515, and to prior 
reports and documents which are included in the printed record of the 
case. I believe the ci these will furnish you with all material facts 


uniformly ra 40 Son perp 
la . Blond the 2m ot 438.08 I see 
otherwise. 
rewith. 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 
Hon, B. W. Pov. 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a meritorious 

claim, but it ought to be explained why it should be paid. The 

from California has so confused the House in regard 
to it that I shall briefly state what the facts are, which have not 
yet been stated. 

Mr. Blood had a regular contract for doing this work at this 
Indian school, for which he has been paid the entire contract 
amount. During the performance of the contract the superin- 
tendent at the school desired some extra work done in the way 
of pipe laying, and he made an informal contract with Mr. Blood, 
almost in the nature of extras, and Mr. Blood did the work. 

After the work was done, when they came to settle up on the 
original contract and for the extra work, the superintendent and 
Mr. Blood did not agree as to how much should be paid Mr. 
Blood for the extra work he had done. The matter was left to 
an Indian supervisor, who went on the ground and made an 
examination, but that examination was somewhat delayed, and 
the report of the supervisor as to the amount of the value to 
the Government of the work done by Mr. Blood as extra did 
not get around in time to be audited and paid out of the appro- 
priation which was available in the Indian Department until 
after the lapse of two years, and, under the application of the 
so-called covering-in act, the money had been paid back into the 
Treasury. The amount now involved is recommended by the 
supervisor as a fair and reasonable amount for the Government 
to pay for value received. Mr. Blood probably could not have 
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brought a suit in the Court of Claims, because this agreement 
Was not in accordance with the provisions of law. It was a 
mere informal agreement, and it is very likely that he did not 
know any better, and it is also quite likely that the Indian 
superintendent, being one of those in the Indian Office, did not 
know any better either. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have just looked over the 
bills that have been passed this afternoon, and it turns back the 
clock of memory some 10 years, because, with the exception of 
one bill which confers authority on the Court of Claims, there 
is not a bill correctly drawn and not one of them would take 
a dollar out of the Treasury. When I first served in the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, I introduced a bill in the defective form that is 
used in most of these bills. Through the kindness of my col- 
leagues I got it through the House. It went through the Senate 
and was signed by the President. Then the person in whose 
favor it was went up to the Treasury only to find that I had 
simply conferred a distinction upon her, for I think it was a 
woman, by having her name included among the private bills 
of the House. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman kindly advise me and the 
committee what addition should be made here so that we can 
get the money if the bill should ever get through? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know whether I will or not. I am not 
in favor of the bill, I am not the Clerk at the Speaker’s table 
or anything of that sort. I am not here under any authority 
to instruct the gentleman from California, and I think he is a 
better lawyer than I am. I want just to call the attention of 
the committee to one or two matters in respect to this bill. In 
all my acquaintance with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] I have never seen him in such a kind mood in relation 
to the matter, because if there ever was a bill before Congress 
that had every possible defect, this bill for the relief of W. W. 
Blood is that bill. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think it ought to have 
one supporter on the floor who knows something about it? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, BENNET, I just alluded to the kindness of the present 
disposition of the gentleman from Illinois, and commented upon 
it. I realize that it ought to have one supporter, and I know 
that the gentleman’s kindness of heart has induced him to over- 
look all the defects, and he is supporting the bill because some- 
body ought to allude to the equities. 

Mr. MADDEN.. The gentleman means to say that he has over- 
looked all of his ordinary defects? ` j 

Mr, BENNET. Whose ordinary defects? - 

Mr. MADDEN. Those of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, he has no ordinary defects. All his 
defects are extraordinary [laughter], as are his qualities. What 
are the defects in this bill? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], in the days when our party was in power, as it fre- 
quently is, and will be again after the 4th of March, 1917, was 
a favorite presiding officer over the Committee of the Whole, 
and about the Fifty-seventh or the Fifty-eighth Congress he 
ruled upon the question of the construction of buildings on a 
Government reservation, That ruling is one of the monuments 
of parliamentary law in the House. At that time he ruled that 
you can not construct a building without an authorization from 
Congress. As I recall it, the ruling was on a rather small 
amount, the building of a wall in a navy yard, something of 
that character. But that is the law. The ruling is that the 
construction of a building on a Government reservation is not 
the continuation of a work in progress, and requires special 
authorization, 


Now, the gentleman from Illinois, who knows more about]; 


parliamentary law and statute law, I think, than all of us put 
together, was quite correct in his statement that if this man is to 
get any money he has got to go to Congress, Why? Because, in 
the first place, the building itself, so far as any evidence before 
this committee is concerned, was never authorized; second, the 
contract for the building, even though the building was unau- 
thorized, was never properly made; and third, there were never 
any proper vouchers presented in the form required in order to 
get money out of the United States Treasury, and yet the gen- 
tleman from Illinois approves this bill. Why, after this, after 
the mentor of the House has done that, God save the Treasury 
of the United States; the rest of us will not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has constantly referred to this 
building—-this building. He says this building was not author- 


ma Does the gentleman understand this claim is for a build- 
ng? 

Mr. BENNET. It is in part for a bell tower. 

Mr. MANN. No—— 

Mr. BENNET. As the gentleman will find on page 8 of the 
report— à 

There is no question but what W. W. Blood constructed a bell tower 
upon which he placed the school bell 

Mr. MANN. Upon the top of the building. 

Mr. BENNET. He constructed a tower, but the gentleman 
from Illinois held way back in the Fifty-seventh Congress that 
the building of a wall in a navy yard was not a continuation of 
a public work in progress. I think the gentleman was right. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think this man constructed 
a bell tower for $25? 

Mr. BENNET. Well, if the gentleman will let me read the 
rest of the language, I think he will agree with me that that is 
all the tower is worth. [Laughter.] It says: 

There is no question but what W. W. Blood constructed a bell 
tower upon which he placed the school bell, there being remnants of 
the tower now in the scrap pile. - 

[Laughter.] 

It must have been a swell tower that the gentleman is now 
attempting to get money out of the Treasury of the United 
States for. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the building to which the gentleman has 
reference? 

Mr. BENNET. It is the building for which the gentleman 
from Illinois is trying to get this man out in California paid. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was referring to a ruling which 
I once made on the subject of buildings, and I just wanted to 
know if the gentleman really thinks that putting up logs for 
a bell tower is a building. 

Mr. BENNET. Well, under the ruling of the gentleman from 
Illinois, I think it is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I think I went quite a ways, probably, in pro- 
tecting the Treasury from the onslaughts of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, but I never went that far. 

Mr. BENNET. It was not the Brooklyn Navy Yard at that 
time. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN, Does not the gentleman think the statute of 
limitations would run against those rulings of the leader on 
this side? 

Mr. BENNET. The statute of limitations never runs against 
the gentleman from Illinois or any of his rulings. They only 
improve by time; but I am just simply calling his attention to 
what he rules. He never rules in jest. He is a very serious 
man in the chair and on the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think he is going to change 
the mind of the gentleman from Illinois by calling his attention 
to his rulings? 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the mind of the gentleman from 
Illinois is all right. He is just being led away by his heart. 
He explained the reason. He said somebody ought to be for this 
bill and he is being “it.” I am not defending him. He can not 
justify his being for a building that was illegally constructed, 
improperly contracted for, and as to which there are no vouchers, 

Mr. MADDEN. And which is in the serap pile. 

Mr. BENNET. And which is now in the scrap pile. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman contending 
there was no building at all? 

Mr. BENNET. There was a building. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was there a bell? 

Mr. BENNET. Of course there was a bell. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What became of the bell and 
the building? > 

Mr. BENNET. I will tell the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman ought to read 
the whole report; he ought not to keep anything to himself. 

Mr. BENNET. It says, “The bell was afterwards placed 
upon the main building in a more advantageous position.” I 
should think any position would be more advantageous than on 
top of a tower which is in the scrap heap. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is what we are asked to 
pay $109 for? 

Mr. BENNET. Surely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One other question. Is the 
gentleman from New York endeavoring to make as much haste 
in opposing this bill as the gentleman from California did in 
presenting it? 
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Mr. BENNET. Why, I think the gentleman from California 
was reasonably diligent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did it look like part of the belfry 
or part of the building in the scrap heap? 
Mr, BENNET. No; it was a tower. 
reads his Bible, will find out what a tower is. 


The gentleman, if he 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Was the tower built from the 
ground up or from the top of a building? 

Mr. KING. Was it a belfry or a bell tower? 

Mr. BENNET. It was not a belfry or a bell hop, but a bell 
tower, and all that is left of it is the scrap. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman explain whether the tower 
is a part of the building or the building is a part of the tower? 

Mr. BENNET. When the gentleman has been here long 
enough, he will not think—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RAKER] is the bellwether? 

Mr. BENNET. No; there was not anything about it except 
scrap, and this is the most recent scrap in connection with it. 
[Laughter.] I will answer the gentleman on my right, who 
asked me if I did not think this was a belfry. I remember when 
I came here to Congress I heard this House discuss for two 
days the question as to whether a brass field gun was fortifica- 
tions or not, and I think they finally determined that a brass 
field gun on wheels was a fort. Now, if the gentleman thinks, 
after that determination of this House, I am going to pass on 
the question offhand as to whether this particular construction 
was a belfry or not, he is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman ought to get along with 
Jess than five minutes. I yield two minutes more to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BENNET. I have been interrupted so much that —— 

Mr. MANN. I will make it three minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Give me five. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I yield to the gentleman five minutes, but 
I think we ought to get along and pass some of these bills. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s at- 
tempt to expedite the business of the House. [Laughter.] 
Therefore I will not take an hour of my own time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is one point which the 
gentleman overlooked in section 1, under the head of “ Lum- 
ber.” There were 14 chimneys on these buildings, and if the 
gentleman will tell us about them he can entertain the House 
for five minutes more. 

Mr. BENNET. It could not have been a belfry with 14 chim- 
neys on it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
went to the scrap heap? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wish to say that under the grace of my 
distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Bennet] whatever 
may be said of the merits of the bill, the exhibition of wit and 
humor made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] is worth the money, 
and we ought to pay it; and the exhibition made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] and the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mann], my good old friend over there, ought to 
justify us in paying interest on the amount. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I will accept the compliment if the gentle- 
man will amend by withdrawing the word “old.” I do not 
know of anybody on this side of the Chamber who is old. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Well, that is the term of endearment. 

Mr. BENNET. I will accept it, therefore, in toto. 

Mr. MANN. We are more particular than they are over there. 
They act more like children than old men. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not endeavor to intimate that either 
of the two gentlemen from Illinois was in his second childhood. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman could not prove it, even if he 
intimated it. 

Mr. MANN. We will admit it. [Laughter.] 

Mr: BENNET. I will tell the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RaxKeEr] what I think is the trouble with his bill. It does not 
appropriate any money out of the Treasury. There are other 
defects which I have casually mentioned in passing; but if he 
gets his bill through, unless he changes the language, he has no 
appropriation, and this is absolutely serious. I had that done 
to me 10 years ago, and as long as I was in Congress before I 


It was the lumber only that 


never let a bill go through without changing the law so that if it 
did pass it appropriated money. And it got so that they called 
that amendment the Bennet amendment. It is the only thing I 
ever had called after me, except a 5-cent cigar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. If you will allow this bill to pass as it is, I will 
run the risk of Mr. Blood getting the money. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman legislates in that way, all 
right. I will give him fair warning. Either he will have to 
pass it again out of the Claims Committee or else go to the 
Committee on Appropriations and have it put on a deficiency 
bill. It is not an appropriation bill. It is an authorization bill, 
and the Comptroller of the Treasury ruled to that effect in the 
case of the bill that I had passed. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman's bill evidently was not so 
tightly drawn as this bill is. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, it was better than this bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for one serious question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman's suggestions 
were carried out and we should authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay this $439, would it not go out to the country 
that the Secretary of the Treasury did not have this $439 with 
which to make the payment? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, I am a pretty strong partisan, but I do 
not think I should want to say that. We could give a note, at 
least, and a Government bond is good at any time and nny- 
where. That is one of the reasons why the bill ought not to be 
passed in its present shape. There are several other reasons, 
but I gave the gentleman a reason why we ought not to follow 
the generous lead of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
who allows his heart and his sympathies and sentiments to run 
away with him, and to pay out of the Treasury of the United 
States this 8439 of hard-earned money. [Laughter.] 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would have to pay it? 

Mr. BENNET. It makes it a personal liability. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] moves to lay aside the bill with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. POU. I hope the gentleman will withhold that point. I 
will move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 

Mr. POU. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee now 
rise and report to the House the bills which have been laid 
aside, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bills as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
touching some communications I have from Texas on the ques- 
tion of preparedness and my replies thereto on the question of 
national defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. ALEXANDER, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
House bills 1584, 2209, 3896, 4881, 6180, and 7502, had directed 
him to report the same to the House with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bills as amended 


do pass, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first one. 
ELLIS P. GARTON. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7502) for the relief of Ellis P. Garton, administrator of 
the estate of H. B. Garton, deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF WILLIAM J. LANDRAM, DECEASED. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 1584) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Louis Landram, administrator of William J. Landram, 
deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


OF POSTMASTER AT KEGG, PA, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 
bill (H. R. rei the postmaster at Kegg, Pa., for 

3 —— 3 E on by 8 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
- The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and F 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


LILLIE B. RANDELL, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6180) for the relief of Lillie B. Randell. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


JOHN H. JANSSEN. 


The Olerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 3896) for the relief of John H. Janssen. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


W. W. BLOOD. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2209) for the relief of W. W. Blood. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pov, a motion to reconsider the votes 
whereby the foregoing six bills were passed was laid on the 
table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 322. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the old post office and site thereof 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: - 

To Mr. SasarH, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. ASHBROOK, for five days, on account of his father’s 
ninety-second birthday celebration. 

PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 11630) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pensions of widows, minor chil- 
dren, and so forth, of deceased soldiers and sailors of the late 
Civil War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, and 
so forth, and to grant a pension to certain widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved 
April 19, 1908, is a bill which seems to relate to subjects over 
which both Pension Committees have jurisdiction. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions, Mr. Key of Ohio, recom- 
mends that the bill be rereferred to the Invalid Pensions Com- 
mittee. Without objection, the Committee on Pensions will be 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill, and it 
will be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

There was no objection. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR SHOOTING GALLERIES AND RANGES (H. DOC. 
NO. 692). 

The SPEAKER. The letter transmitting an estimate of ap- 
propriations for shooting galleries and ranges was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It properly belongs to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and without objection, that 
reference will be made. 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Were KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 19, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce submitting an estimate of appropriation for litho- 
graphic presses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, which he desires to 
substitute for the estimate for like purposes submitted on page 
1013 of the Annual Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 706); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
estimates of appropriation for inclusion in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill items of appropriation for completion, re- 
modeling, and repairing of certain public buildings (H. Doc. 
No. 707) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

3. A letter from the Setretary of the Treasury, submitting 
estimates of additional appropriations for consideration in con- 
nection with the sundry civil appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 708) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
additional estimate of appropriation for certain public build- 
ings as enumerated in Book of Estimates, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
2919655 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William Simmons v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 710); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John W. Pride v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 711); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Hughy Plymale v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 712); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Charles A. Pettibone v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 713); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Elizabeth M. O' Farrell, widow of Gerald D. O'Farrell, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 714); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Alexander McMartin v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 715); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John H. Messner v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 716); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Erwin B. Messner v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 717); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered te be printed. 

13. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William K. Lee v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 718); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William Jones v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 719); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
David N. Holmes v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 720); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be. printed. 

16. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the of the court in the case of 


Mary Alden, widow of Philander Alden, deceased, v. The United 
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States (H. Doc. No. 721); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Abraham M. Barr v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 722); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Deborah A. Cook, widow (remarried) of Solomon S. Burgess, 
deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 723); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
William Carey, heir of James H. Carey, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 724) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Marvin L. Cooley, son and sole heir of John M. Cooley, deceased, 
v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 725); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Morris Cope v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 726); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John M. Craig v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 727); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
James E. Davis v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 728); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John W. Garner v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 729) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

25. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting list of documents received and distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce during the calendar year 1915 (H. Doc. No. 
730) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6782) providing for the leasing of arid 
lands which are irrigable belonging to Indian allottees and fixing 
the maximum time for which such leases may run, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 216), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKINLEY, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8351) to accept a deed of gift or 
conveyance from the Lincoln Farm Association, a corporation, 
to the United States of land near the town of Hodgenville, 
county of Larue, State of Kentucky, embracing the homestead of 
Abraham Lincoln and the log cabin in which he was born, to- 
gether with the memorial hall inclosing the same, and, further, 
to accept an assignment or transfer of an endowment fund of 
$50,000 in relation thereto, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 221), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 157) to 
extend the time for the completion of dams across the Savan- 
nah River by authority granted to Twin City Power Co. by an 
act approved February 29 1908, as amended by act approved 
June 3, 1912, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 217), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WINSLOW, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11628) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Lowell, county 
of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, to construct a bridge 
across the Merrimac River, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 218), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9920) granting 
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the consent of Congress to the counties of Minidoka and Cassia, 
State of Idaho, to construct a bridge across Snake River, re- 


ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 


(No. 219), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9909) to authorize the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 220), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. CANTRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 486) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the old post- 
office building and site thereof at York, Pa., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 222), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, STOUT, from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) ap- 
propriating money for the payment of certain claims on account 
of labor, supplies, materials, and cash furnished in the construc- 
tion of the Corbett Tunnel, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 223), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6412) for the relief of John M. Green; Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 9869) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Nesbaum; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11780) for the 
survey and construction of a public highway through the Su- 
perior National Forest, Minn.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11781) establishing the 
Mammoth Cave National Park; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. y 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11782) to amend 
an act of Congress approved June 28, 1906, pertaining to the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 11783) to regulate the hours 
of service, mileage, and relative seniority rating of employees 
in the Railway Mail Service;.to the Committee on the Post 
Oflice and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11784) to establish a fish- 
hatchery and fish-cultural station in or near the city of Guthrie, 
Logan County, Okla.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting an in- 
crease of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
rendered service in the late Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 11786) providing for the im- 
provement of the French Broad River, in North Carolina; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 11787) for the relief of 
lock masters, lockmen, and other laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by the United States Government in the locks and dams 
of the Kanawha River, in West Virginia; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11788) to provide for a 
public building at Big Springs, Tex.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11789) to provide for a public building at 
Sweetwater, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11790) to provide for a public building at 
Ballinger, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11791) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate and improye the civil service of the 
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United States,” approved January 16, 1883; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11792) transferring Chariton 
County from the northern division of the eastern distrief to the 
western division of the western judicial district of Missouri; te 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11793) to provide for the erection of a 
publie building at Trenton, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 11794) to define the true 
intent and meaning of section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11795) to prepare the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard for the construction of battleships or battle 
cruisers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 11796) to provide for the 
protection and preservation of the United States Bird Preserva- 
tion on Passage Key, at the entrance of Tampa Bay; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11797) to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at Wil- 
liamston, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 11798) providing for the 
temporary employment of typewriters in the Patent Office; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
‘of Kentucky, favoring the establishment of national park at 
Mammoth Cave, Ky.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. POWERS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Kentucky, favoring the establishment of national park at 
Mammoth Cave, Ky.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PRATT : Memorial embodying a joint resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New York, declaring that 
the imposition of a Federal inheritance tax, in ‘addition to the 
State inheritance taxes, would be double taxation and most 
unjust, and praying to the Congress of the United States to de- 
vise some other suitable means for the needs of the National 
Treasury; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, protesting against the enactment of a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax law ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resoiutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11799) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Delos Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11800) for the relief of John 
F. Joy; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11801) granting a pension to John W. 
McKissick; to the Committee on ns. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11802) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Punshon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11803) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11804) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11805) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward G. Sanchez; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11806) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. John; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 11807) for the relief of Cary B. 
Moore; te the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 11808) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret Berg; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 11809) granting a pension to 
Dennis Monahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONRY: A bill (H. R. 11810) graning an increase of 
pension to Margaret A. Kennedy; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11811) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 11812) granting a pension 
to Archie J. Pejano; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James M. Divine; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 11814) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank Waters; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11815) to satisfy the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth Munday, Mary Munday, and 
Catherine Teague, heirs of Samuel Munday, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 11816) granting a pension to 
Julius Ohswaldt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11817) granting an increase 
of pension to Ishmael Outright; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting a pension to 
William Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 11819) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 11820) for the relief of 
John Marks; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARD: A bilt (H. R. 11821) granting a pension to 
Jessie Parsons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11822) granting a pension to Albert T. 
Staight ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11823) granting a pension to Hettie H. 
Burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11824) granting an increase of pension to 
Obadiah Stines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 11825) for the relief of the 
heirs of Silas Dearing; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11826) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11827) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 11828) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hadley S. Horth; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bilt (H. R. 11829) grinting 
an increase of pension to Jacob D. Peterson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11830) granting a pension to Isaphene 
Finch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11881) 


‘granting an inerease of pension to Jacob Myers; to the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11832) granting a pension to Patrick II. 
Guhin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (II. R. 11888) 
granting an increase of pension to Ellen M. Stafford; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11834) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John P. Penry; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11835) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Eschbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (II. R. 11836) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of James McCullough; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11837) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11838) granting a pension to Carl Z. Work; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11839) granting a pension to Laura E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11840) granting a pension to Catherine 
Noos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 11841) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Albright; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11842) to correct the military record of 
Joseph Desotell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A Dill (HL R. 11843) for the relief of 
Charles E. Knickerbocker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 11844) grant- 
ing a pension to Francis W. Parker; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 11845) granting a pension to James M. 
Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 11846) granting a pension 
to Mary Starnes Ellictt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11847) granting a pension to 
Helen A. Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting an increase of pension to 
John S. Early; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11849) to correct the military record of 
John R. Brockway; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11850) to correct the military record of 
Eli F. Westfall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11851) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia A. Marugg; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11852) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Nottingham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 11853) for the relief of 
Martin W. Joralemon, alias Martin Whitbeck; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting an increase 
of pension to Duranda Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 11855) granting an increase 
of pension to Calvin Custer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Als», a bill (H. R. 11856) granting a pension to Bessie G. 
Bloodgood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Py Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11857) for the 
lief of Jacob Betzer ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 11858) for the 
Hef of James G. Hill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 11859) for the relief of 
Bennett Whidden; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11860) for the relief 
of Halvor Nilsen ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 156) remit- 
ting taxes on Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 157) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
out of any money in the Treasury a sum sufficient to cover 
exemption of soldiers from draft during the Civil War, to reim- 
burse the heirs of Christopher B. Heebner ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. e 

By Mr. CHURCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the 
stamp account of Joseph J. Scott, as collector of internal 
revenue of the first collection district of California, in the sum 
of $300, being the representative value of certain internal-rev- 
enue special-tax stamps which were lost from the office of the 
said collector; to the Committee on Claims, 


-PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Rev. Frank D. Jackson 
and 32 others, of Ashland County, Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petition of Branch 3 Local Union, No. 89, 
United Brewery Workmen, of Kewaskum, Wis., against na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of 41 citizens of Jefferson County, 
Wis., favoring national. prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 50 citizens of Sheboygan, Wis., against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of M. Agnes Fields, 
of Norfolk, Conn., favoring woman suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Henry C. Maine, of Rochester, N. Y., 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 2 

Also, petitions of International Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, Detroit, Mich., and Central Labor Union, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Boston's Fishing & Cold Storage Industry, 
against passage of House bill 9674, relative to transferring 
from one cold storage to another; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of Spring Hill Church, of Greens- 
bury, Ind., and 25 legal voters and citizens of Union Town- 
ship, Johnson County, Ind., in favor of national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petitions of citizens of Clements, 
Burlington, Wamego, Cedar Point, Elmdale, Cottonwood Falls, 
Le Roy, Durham, Lehigh, Olpe, Eskridge, Lamont, Emmett, Lost 
Springs, Wilsey, Tampa, Onaga, Hamilton, Olsburg, Lawrence, 
Lincolnville, Gridley, Reading, Aulne, Lebo, Hillsboro, and 
Waverly, all in the State of Kansas, protesting against a stamp 
tax on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of M. E. Evans and others, citizens of Lebo, 
Kans., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Boston fishing and cold-storage 
industries, against the passage of House bill 9674, Cary bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of F. Mikolainis and 42 others, of Thorp, and 
Henry N. Rentz and 9 others, of Westby, Wis., against passage 
of House bill 6871, relative to prison-made goods; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 11037, for 
the relief of John T. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Petitions of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of New London; Rev. G. H. Lamson, of East Hamp- 
ton; Josephine A. Saxton, of East Hampton; William Dickson, 
of East Hampton; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union and 
80 members, of Sprague; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Thompson; Charles D. Arugus, of Higganum; Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Poweatuch; Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Willimantic; Christian Endeavor Society of 
the Congregational Church of East Hampton, all in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring Federal censorship of motion-picture 
films; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Ulmer Leather Co., of Norwich, Conn., favor- 
ing House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. W. A. Norton and others, of Norwich, 
Conn., asking the right for women to vote; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 30 people of First Congregational Church of 
Willimantic; 100 people of Scotland; 50 people of Congrega- 
tional Church of North Windham; 400 people of Willimantic; 
400 people of First Baptist Church of Willimantic; the Baptist 
and Methodist Churches of Noank and Groton; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, of Middletown, all in the State of Connecti- 
cut, favoring national prohibition constitutional amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Turner & Stanton Co., of Norwich, Conn., 
asking for the passage of House bill 702; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the mining department of the 
American Federation of Labor, favoring Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of retail dealers of Hinckley, III., and Shab- 
bona, III., favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the First Congregational Sunday School of 
Oswego, III., favoring District of Columbia dry bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Boston’s fishing and cold- 
storage industries, against House bill 9674; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of Liberty Local Union, of Den- 
ton County, and Titus County Farmers’ Union, Tex., relative to 
adoption of cotton futures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Keystone Mutual Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, favoring passage of House joint resolution 55, relative to 
building and loan associations under Federal emergency excise 
tax act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 10526, granting a pension to Frank S. Graham; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Guardia Cristoforo Colombo, No. 
4, of Calumet, Mich., against literacy test in immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition asking that Congress consider 
the adyisability of creating a United States international law 
commission for the purpose of making laws in conjunction with 
all other nations, and for the creation of an international court 
composed of judges from all nations, whose duty it will be to 
decide international questions in accordance with the law, 
signed by 1,045 citizens of San Diego County, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino County, Cal, 
submitting a proposition for pensioning Spanish-American War 
veterans, together with letters of Dr. T. W. Jackson and Alvah 
H. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memoria of Union 
Grange, No. 18, of North Smithfield, R. L, protesting against 
the repeal of the mixed-flour law; to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. KONOP: Memorial of International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers’ local of Appleton, Wis., favoring eight-hour law 
on Government paper contracts; te the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of Mont- 
gomery and Messiah Reformed Ohurch, of Alvira, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KING: Petition of Emma C. Smith, chairman legis- 
lative committee of the Galesburg Woman's Club, of Galesburg, 
III., for the club, urging an adequate national defense; also in- 
dorsing the Keating-Owen child-labor bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Boston’s fishing and cold- 
storage industries, against House bill 9674, known as the Cary 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LIEB: Petitions of James Nester Laird and 400 mem- 
bers of Methodist Episcopal Sunday school and congregation of 
Rockport, Ind.; Rey. C. F. Stroup and 70 members of Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chandler, Ind.; and John C. Bingham and 
89 members of Brotherhood Class of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Princeton, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petitions of Men’s Bible Class of 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Bryan, 30 citizens of Pandora, 
and 53 of Sherwood, all in the State of Ohio, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 11678, granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 10812, for the 
rae of Lewis A. Reminger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of 
Clark; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Clarksville; 
First Baptist Church of Ridgway; Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Clintonville and Followfield and vicinity; First Baptist 
Church of Sheakleyville and 63 citizens of Sheakleyville; First 
Presbyterian Church of Greenville, all in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: Petitions of congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church and citizens of Hibbing, Minn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Petitions of Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh of Harbeson; Methodist Episcopal Church of Har- 
rington; and sundry citizens of Milton, all in the State of Dela- 
ware, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Richmond 
Baptist Church, W. H. Corliss, W. G. Reynolds, and others, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: Memorial of Buckhannon Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, favoring bill for prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of citizens of Rimersburg, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Memorial of Pomona Grange, of Berlin, 
Conn., favoring rural-credits bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of Charter Oak Council, No. 19, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Hartford, Conn., advocating the passage of House bill 
4699 and Senate bill 2291, making October 12, Columbus Day, 
a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition from a total of 90 merchants of 
the villages of Canisteo, Hammondsport, Prattsburg, Addison, 
Painted Post, Naples, Wayland, Atlanta, Avoca, Cohocton, Horse- 
heads, and Bath, all of the State of New York, favoring the 
passage of House bill 270 and House bill 712, providing for a 
tax upon persons, firms, or corporations doing an interstate mail- 
order business; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Washington (D. C.) Lodge, No. 
15, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, protesting against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of New York State Court, Guardians of Lib- 
erty, indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of New York Lumber Trade Association, of 
New York, in favor of act to exempt compulsory pilotage charges 
on barges while in tow of steam vessels navigated by Govern- 
ment pilots; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of Jacob Lipman, of New York, protesting 
against any reduction in mail service in New York City; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. favoring appropriations for training ship Newport; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, favoring House 
bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, memorial of National Association of Drug Clerks, favor- 
ing the so-called Stevens standard-price bill; to the Connnittee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Russell Tracy Walker, architect, of New 
York, in re proposed power plant to be erected at Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of employees of Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Austin, Minn., favoring House bill 5792; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Dilworth, Minn., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Council No. 14, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., Knights of Columbus, favoring bill to make Columbus 
Day a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of New England Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Silversmiths Association, favoring Senate bill 338, restoring the 
right of salesmen to ship their sample trunks without declaring 
the actual value of their contents; to the Committee on Inter- 
tate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Rockville S. D. B. Church, of Rockville, R. I., 
favoring national prohibition constitutional amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of W. B. Tull and 26 
others, of Drew County, Ark., favoring passage of House bill 478, 
relating to cotton tax; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of citizens of California, Canons- 
burg, Claysville, West Alexander, McDonald, Aliquippa, Finley- 
ville, Stockdale, Bentleyville, Monongahela, Washington, Bur- 
gettstown, Woodlawn, Freedom, Beaver, New Brighton, Ben ver 
Falls, Donora, Charleroi, Roscoe, and West Brownsville, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, favoring a tax upon persons, firms, 
or corporations doing an interstate mail-order busineess; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition. of rural carriers of Lawrence County, Pa., 
relative to fixing the length of rural routes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School and Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Bethany, 
Conn., favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of Capt. William E. Besse, relative to federaliza- 
tion of the National Guard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Memorial of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, La Salle, Colo., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of the New Bedford (Mass.) Board 
of Trade, by Jacques Schuler, its secretary, indorsing the recom- 
mendation of the Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce and of 
the National Foreign Trade Council toward the building up and 
maintenance of the over-sea department of our merchant marine; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 19, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

We come before Thee, Almighty God, lifting up our hearts in 
supplication and prayer, seeking the influence of Thy spirit 
upon us that we may discharge the duties of this day. Thou 
hast given to these Thy servants the important task of inter- 
preting Thy will and translating it into the forms of human law. 
Thy will controls and governs the universe. We pray that they 
may be enabled so to interpret Thy will in the terms of human 
law that they may achieve the prosperity of the people and 
insure the permanency of our institutions, Give to us Thy 
blessing and Thy guidance. Hear us in this our morning prayer. 
Forgive our sins. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusion filed by 
the court in the following causes: 

John R. MeGinness v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 337); 


and 

Robert C. Lusk, Edna L. Cooper, and Nannie L. Pritchard, 
children and sole heirs of Landon H. P. Lusk, v. The United 
States (S. Doc. No. 336). 

The foregoing findings wire referred to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 
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There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of Game 
and ordered to be printed in the Reconn, as follows: 

Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 


Resolution relative to the sapanen of the National Government in 
respect to the g of migratory birds. 


HEIRS OF LEANDER BURNAN (S. DOC. NO. 335). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a 
certified copy of the order of the court dismissing the case of the 
heirs of Leander Burnan, deceased, v. The United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Repre~antatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 54. An at to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China ; 

H. R. 655. An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 1584. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Louis Landram, administrator of William 
J. Landram, deceased ; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; 

H. R. 88.3. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 4881. An act to reimburse me 3 at Kegg, Pa., 
for money and stamps taken by burg! 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief ps Lillie B. Randell; and 

H. R. 7502. An act for the relief of Ellis P. Garton, adminis- 
trator of the estate cf H. B. Garton, deceased. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 

- had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2. An act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 
dollar in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to Wil- 
liam McKinley, late President of the United States; 

H. R. 73. An act to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial 
Code, act of March 8, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes 
at Large, section 81, page 1111; 

H. R. 322. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States to sell the old post office and site thereof 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio; 

H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913; and 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to appoint Alexander Graham 
Bell a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


ing of birds . the hours of one hour before sunrise and one 
hour after sunset: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That — Senators and mee e eee in Congress from 
Massachusetts are hereby anig A ias to e early and concerted action 
to bring before the United Sta anar E ETE e anag the present 
— of the rules and SARAVANA of that t as above speci- 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, attested 24 the secretary 
of the Commonweal be sent to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from Massachusetts. 

In house of . adopted February 3, 1916. 

In senate, adopted in concurrence February 9, 1916. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

. ALBERT P. Laxerry, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions from the Central Labor 
Unions of Lynn, Salem, Gardner, and Milford, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of New 
Bedford, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to up- 
build a merchant marine by subsidies, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Anti-Suffrage Association 
of Cambridge, Mass., remonstrating against the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage 
to women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of South- 
bridge, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of the Paving Cutters’ Union of 
Rockport, Mass., praying for the imposition of a duty on granite, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Musicians Mutual Associa- 
tion of Fitchburg, Mass., and a petition of the Musicians Pro- 
tective Union of Haverhill, Mass., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to exempt admissions to theaters from taxation, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maryland, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask to have printed in the Record resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Kentucky on the purchase of what 
is known as the “Mammoth Cave” estate and converting it 
into a national park. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
In THe HOUSB or ergebe eg, 
February 15, 1916. 
aas at the 1912 session of the general assembly an act was passed 

FFT 

establishing and maintaining a national park; and 
Whereas the pupuse of said act was to aid in converting what is 


known as the “ Mammoth Cave” estate into a 3 park; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the House of — tives 25 the Ben 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Mrs. Maynard A. 
Cheney and sundry other citizens, of Dover, N. H., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in 
the products of child labor, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the form of a memorial I present a 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
I request that it be read and appropriately referred. 

The resolution was read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 

STATE or New York, In SENATE, 
Albany, February 3, 1916. 

Mr. Brown offered for the consideration of the senate a resolution in 
the words following: 

z 8 the tax upon inheritance has been regarded as strictly and 
sno A a source of State revenue; and 

‘Whorens the needs of the State of New York are so many that it 

can not sacrifice or surrender a source of revenue which bee yielded 


bly of Kentucky that such national to be estab- 
an average of nearly $11,000,000 during the last three fiscal years; | fished, snd that it is the desire of the people “of this State chat ic 
“Whereas the imposition of a Federal inheritance tax in addition to | Should be established: Therefore be it 
the State inheritance taxes would be double taxation and most Resolved by the House of tatives of the General Assembly of 
unjust. Therefore Kentucky, That the Members m Kentucky in the National C 


congress 
“ Resolved (if the assembly concur), That we respectfully request the | are A to urge with diligence the establishment of such national 


Senate and Representatives in Congress to vote against the proposed 
Federal inheritance tax and to devise some other sulta ble — tor the 
needs of the National Tn 

By order of the senate. 


haus there are other caves of great beauty and wonderful formation, 
in the same — 2 AS of Kentucky as Mammoth Cave; and 

Whereas no surve: ever been made showing the exact lacation of 
eae caves and nelr relationship to Mammoth Cave: Therefore be it 
urther 


Resolved, That the Members from 9 in —— e Congress 
be urged to have a survey made by the United rnment so 
as all the caves in the immediate vicinity of — oth Cave may be 
included in such national park when established: And be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each 
Member, from Kentucky in the National Congress. 
tt 


ERNEST A. Fay, Olerk. 


In ASSEMBLY, 
February 10, 1916. 
Concurred in without amendment, 
By order of the assembly. 
FreD W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 


Mr. LODGE. I present a resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in favor of a 
change in the regulations of the National Government in respect 
to the shooting of migratory birds. I ask that it be printed in 
the Record and referred to the appropriate committee. 


ELI Barr 
Chicf Clerk of House of 1 


Mr. JAMES. I present also a letter from the Business Men's 
Club, of La Grange, Ky., transmitting a copy of a resolution 
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adopted by that club in favor of adequate preparedness. I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BUSINESS MEN’s CLUB, 
La Grange, Ky., February 8, 1916. 


Hon. OLLIE James and Hon. J. C. W. BECKHAM, 
Senators from Kentucky, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Business Men's Club at a regular meeting held 
Monday the 7th instant. . 

ours, truly, Bey F. Mornis, Secretary. 


Whereas the President of our country has, after due investigation, sub- 
mitted to the Members of Congress a plan for the adequate defense 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas the members of this organization are convinced that pre- 

redness is necessary to maintain peace and the dignity of our 
Nation: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That this organization heartily approves the plans an- 
nounced by the President, and that a copy of this resolution be forth- 
with transmitted to the Representatives of this district in Congress, 
with the earnest request that they lend their support to the enact- 
ment of legislation to fulfill the President's announced policy. 

Ben F. Morris, Secretary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for an increase in armaments, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Texas, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to regulate dealing in cot- 
ton futures, which were referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of the German-American 
Alliance, of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to amend the naturalization laws, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Al- 
liance, of Davenport, Iowa, remonstrating against national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


He also presented a petition of the German-American Al- 
liance, of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the placing of an em- 
bargo on munitions of war, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Al- 
liance, of Davenport, Iowa, remonstrating against prohibition 
ae District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of Town Council of Cas- 
per, Wyo., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide 
for the survey and location of a military and post road from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Olympia, Wash., which was referred to the 
Conunittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Ontario and Echo, in the State of Oregon, praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota, remonstrating against a tax on petroleum, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lakota, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against a tax on gasoline, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ham- 
mond, Ind., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the issuance of passports to American citizens traveling on ves- 
sels of belligerent nations, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Paris, 
Watertown, and the petition of C. C. Davis and sundry other 
citizens of Henderson County, all in the State of Tennessee, pray- 
ing for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the A. J. Harris mapter, 
Daughters of the Confederacy, of Belmont Heights, Tenn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to the 
surviving soldiers of the Confederate Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Lumbermen's Club of Mem- 
phis. Tenn., praying for the enaciment of legislation looking to 
the building up of the merchant marine, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of the Equal Franchise 
League of Norfolk, Conn., and a petition of the Equal Franchise 
League of New Milford, Conn., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the German-American Alliance 
of Meriden, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
amend the naturalization laws, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Greenwich, 
Conn., remonstrating against the erection of the proposed power 
plant near Potomac Park, in the District of Columbia, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Danbury, Conn., praying for national prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the German-American Al- 
liance of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against national pro- 
hibition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the German-American Alliance 
of Danbury, Conn., and a petition of the German-American Al- 
liance of Meriden, Conn., praying for the placing of an embargo 
on munitions of war, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Social Service Commis- 
sion of New Haven, Conn., and a petition of the Connecticut 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Bethany, of the Baptist Church of 
Plainyille, and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
of Bethany and East Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which were 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Employers’ Association of Stockton, Cal., rémon- 
strating against national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

He also presented petitions of sundry labor organizations of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 309, Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen, of Connells- 
ville, Pa., and a memorial of Local Union No. 1, International 
Union of the United Brewery Workmen, of Philipsburg, Pa., 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Lancaster County Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. A 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lancaster, 
Pa., praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Bradford Camp, No. 54, United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Bradford, Pa., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and orphans of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of McKees- 
port, Pa., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of Captain Alfred E. Hunt Cump, 
No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying 
for an increase in armaments, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. A 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Colorado, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
New Bedford, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant subsidies to American ships in foreign trade, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 190, United 
Brewery Workmen, of Lowell, Mass., remonstrating against 
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national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

He also presented a petition of the Sons of the Revolution, of 
Boston, Mass., praying for an increase in armaments, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL, 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3861) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act for the withdrawal from bond tax 
free of domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for beverage or 
liquid medicinal uses when mixed with suitable denaturing ma- 
terials,” approved March 2, 1907, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4552) to provide for the protection and preservation 
of the United States Bird Preservation on Passage Key, at the 
entrance of Tampa Bay, Fla.; to the Committee on Forest Reser- 
vations and the Protection of Game. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4553) for the reduction of the rate of postage charge- 
able on first-class mail matter for local delivery; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

A bill (S. 4554) for a storehouse and improvements at the 
arsenal at San Antonio, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4555) for special repairs to the post office and court- 
house building at San Antonio, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4556) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tinue the work of investigating, treating, and eradicating hog 
cholera and dourine; and 

A bill (S. 4557) for investigation of the various kinds of farm 
machinery; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 4558) for the relief of Wynona Ambrose Dixon; 

A bill (S. 4559) for the relief of Mary E. Ayres; 

A bill (S. 4560) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel Thomas, 
deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 4561) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas J. Powell, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4562) granting an increase of pension to Irwin M. 
Hill (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4563) granting an increase of pension to Arcelia 
Trowbridge (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 2 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 4564) for the relief of Myron H. McMullen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4565) granting a pension to Ralph A. Meyer; 

A bill (S. 4566) granting an increase of pension to Lemuel 
Stokes (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4567) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
T. P. Bass (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4568) granting a pension to Mary Merrill (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4569) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Welker (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 4570) to authorize the President to appoint Col. 
L. Mervin Maus to the grade of brigadier general in the United 
States Army and place him on the retired list; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 4571) for the relief of J. W. Anderson; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4572) granting a pension to Fred Muff; 

A bill (S. 4573) granting a pension to Thomas S. Gher; and 

A bill (S. 4574) granting a pension to Mary W. James; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4575) to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal 
Shawnee and loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4576) granting an increase of pension to Ruth J. 
McCann; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4577) granting a pension to Mrs. Arthur M. Whit- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 4578) granting an increase of pension to Norris P. 
Gossard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4579) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Isbell (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4580) granting an increase of pension to Henry D. 
Lockwood (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 4581) for the relief of Victor A. Ermerins; and 

A bill (S. 4582) for the relief of the Gilroy Winery & Dis- 
tillery Co., Gilroy, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 4583) granting an increase of pension to Gustavus 
B. Burlingame; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) relating to assistance for 
Senators and Senate committees and their compensation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I introduce a joint resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

‘ ne PRESIDENT. The Senator says it is a joint reso- 
ution? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
go to a committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If unanimous consent is granted for its 
consideration, I presume it will not have to go to a committee; 
and I believe unanimous consent will be granted after the joint 
resolution has been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secrerary. Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 101) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster's 
and medical supplies for the relief of destitute persons in the 
district overflowed by the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
and making an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. MOOT. That joint resolution should go to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I beg that the Senator will permit me to 
read a telegram and to make a statement, with regard to the 
conditions in Louisiana at this time. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am fully aware 
of the conditions. I will also say that if there is urgency in 
the matter the joint resolution can be referred to the committee, 
and he no doubt can have the committee act upon it to-day ; but 
this joint resolution, like all other joint resolutions, ought to go 
to a committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will state to the Senator that the joint 
resolution which was adopted by the Senate the other day does 
not provide any appropriation, and the Acting Secretary of War 
tells me this morning that the department can not comply 
with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he ask to have 
the resolution referred to the committe, and I have no doubt 
the committee will report it back in half an hour cv so if it is 
an urgency matter. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator mean that it will be 
reported to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the joint resolution been reported from a 
committee? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has it ever been referred to a committee? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has never been referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I object, Mr. President. 
to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to.regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and forcign 
commerce. I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp. 


The joint resolution will have to 


It ought to ga 
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The amendment was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be p by Mr. Newianps to the bill (S. 
3331) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of dams across navigable sri approved June 21, 1906, as amended 
by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement 
and development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, viz: Insert at the end of the bill the following: 

“Spc. 16. That the sum of $60,000.000 annually for each of the 10 
years following the Ist day of July, 1917, is hereby reserved, set aside, 
and appropriated, and made avalla je until Nel r age of any ett 

„ to 


not otherwise appropriated, as a fund in t 
xnown as the “ River Regulation nd,” to be used to promote inter- 
state commerce by the development and improvement of rivers and 


waterways of the United States and their connections with the Great 
Lakes and with each other, and by the coordination of and tion 
een and water routes and rtation, and the estab ent 
and maintenance of adequate terminal and transfer facilities and sys- 
tems and their maintenance, improvement, and protection, and by the 
making of examinations and surveys and by the construction of engineer- 
ing and other works and projects for the regulation and control of the 
flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and the stand- 
ardization of such flow, and by the maintenance of navigable sta: of 
water at all seasons of the 8 in the waterways of the United States, 
and by preventing silt and sedimentary material from being carried 
into, end deposited in, waterways, channels, and harbors, and by the 
conservation, development, and Utilization of the water resources of the 
United States, and by flood prevention and protection, through the 
establishment, construction, and maintenance of natural and artificial 
reservoirs for water storage and control, and the protection of water- 
sheds from denudation, erosion, and surface wash and from forest fires, 
and the maintenance and extension of woodland and other protective 
cover thereon, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow lands and arid 
lands and the building of drainage and irrigation works in order that 
the flow of rivers shall be regulated and controlled not only through 
the use of flood waters for gation on the upper tributaries, but also 
through controlling them in fixed and established channels, in the lower 
valleys and plains, and by doing all or necessary to provide for any 
and all beneficial uses of water that will contribute to its conservation 
or storage in the ground or in surface reservoirs as an aid to the 
tion or control of the flow of riv and by acquiring, holding, 
„and transferri lands and any other property that may be 
needed for the aforesaid purposes, and by doing such other as may 
be specified in this act or necessary to the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses thereof, and by securing the cooperation therein of States, muni- 
cipalities, and other local agencies, as hereinafter set forth, and for 
the payment of all expenditures provided for in this act; the ultimate 
purpose of this act being the maintenance at all times of a navigable 
stage of water in all inland waterways, and flood perretan and pro- 
tection, and river regulation and the control of the volume of water 
forming the stage of the river from its sources, so as to standardize the 
river flow, as contradistin hed from and supplemental to channel 
improvement as heretofore undertaken and provided for under the 
various acts commonly known as river and harbor acts. 


“ CREATION OF THE WATERWAYS COMMISSION AND THE BOARD OF RIVER 
REGULATION. * 


“ Sec, 17. That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the 
wate commission, e- ye of the Presid 
id commission, 


of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission shall be ex officio advisory members of said 
waterways commission. K 

“The waterways commission shall have authority to direct and con- 
trol all epee and opea ccas and all things done or to be done 

lish all rules and regulations which may in 

to carry into effect such direction and con- 
rovisions of this act and with existing law 
and with any provisions which Congress may from time to time enact. 

“All plans and es tes 4 board of river regulation, as 
h ter provided, whi contemplate or provide for expenditures 
from the river regulation fund, shall be submitted to the waterways 
before any of the expenditures th 


peu: Provided, That in case of an emergen 
rd of river regulation shall have full power to act and shall 

in detail his action in every case to the waterways commission at its 
next meeting after his action. 

“The members of said commission shall serve as such only during 
their incumbency in their ay a official positions, and any vacanc 
3 on shall be ed in the same manner as the originsl 
appointment. 

“A board is hereby created, to be known as the board of river regu- 
lation, consisting of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
the chairman o e ssissippi the Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
ice, the Assistant Secretary of A culture, the Forester of the - 
ment of Agriculture, the Su tendent of the Coast and G 
Survey, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, one civil engineer. one sanitary engineer, 
one hydroelectric engineer, one expert in transportation, and a chair- 
man of the board. The last seven shall sprites “ete men by the President 
and hold office at his pleasure, and they each receive an annual 
compensation of $10,000, — the chairman, who shall receive $12,000, 
and they shall receive a per diem in lieu of actual mses when absent 
from headquarters on official business, to be dete ed by the water- 
ways commission. Such compensation and per diem, t er with all 
the general expenses of the board, shall be payable out of the appropria- 
tion hereinafter apportioned to the Smithsonian Institution. e mem- 
bers of said board, with the exception of the seven members appointed by 
the President, shall serve as such only during their incumbency in their 

tive official positions, and any vacancy on the board be filled 
in the same manner as the original appointment. 

“The seven members of the board po eg by the President shali 
constitute an executive committee, of which the chairman of the board 
shall be chairman, and said executive committee shall have the general 
executive direction and supervision of the operations of said board of 


pensa 
quarters on official b 


river regulation under rules and regulations to be established by the 
waterways commission, 

“A secretary of the board shall be appointed b 
mi and shall hold office at their pleasure, 
ann com 


3 executive com- 
e shall 
tion of $5.00 and a per diem when absent trom head- 
mission. yable out of the — — rti ed for 
, pa. a on or 
3 3 n and all expenditures mad 5 
S ormal action en made or authorized b 
the board of river ppoe shall be to the waterways cone: 
mission and shall be the commission tted to Congress annu- 
ally, or at such more uent times as may a to the commission 
desirable, or at such times as ay Pe may 
“Whenever, in their judgment, it may be advisable, in order to expe- 
dite construction, the waterways co: m may order such construc- 
tion work as they may determine to be done under the immediate direc- 
tion, by contract or otherwise, of the executive committee, in which 
case such work shall be d for from the apportionment of the sery- 
ice or bureau or organization under which it would otherwise have been 
done, such transfer and — of any apportionment made by this 
act being hereby authorized. 
“The waterways commission may, if at any time it shall be in their 
enat advisable, a; t from the public service additional mem- 
of the board of river regulation; and they may also create and 
appoint from the public service the members of subordinate boards or 
commissions to promote the purposes of this act and expedite and 
oe the administration thereof and operations and construction 
ereunder. 


“COOPERATION WITH STATBS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND OTHER AGENCIES, 


“Sec. 18. That the board of river regulation shall, in all cases 
where possible and practicable, encourage, — and endeavor to 
secure the cooperation of States, municipali ublic and quasi-public 
eorporations, towns, counties, districts, communities, ns, and asso- 
F or ee Spee and ob, of this act, and 
in making the investigations an oing all coordinative and - con- 
structive work provided for herein; and it shall in each case endeavor 
to secure the financial on of States and of such local author- 


pro 
8 interest in the public domain, and to the States, munici- 
ties, communi individ: 


a view to properly a and th a view 
to so uniting the plans of the United States within its 
jurisdiction. and of the States and municipalities, 

their jurisdictions, and of rations, communities, 
within their respective — and rights, as to secure the highest 
development and utilization of the waterways and water resources of 
F tional probie = imposing an obliga: 
sipp ver regar as a na em, imposing an o — 
tion which alone can be di by the Gen 9 
the preservation of the depth of its water for 
tion, the building of levees to maintain the in 


mmerce, 
service, and the enormous loss of life and 
pro} which bas resulted therefrom, and that the ppi River 
shall be improved and developed as a national waterway, exclusiv 
under the control of the Federal Government, and all work conn 
with the creation and maintenance of such a national waterway, in- 
cluding levees, revetmen bank-protective work, flood-water channels, 
outlets, spillways, and work thereon herein contemplated or pro- 
vided for, shall be done exclusively by and at the cost of the National 


Government. 

25 DORE IAT ULSA ADE E AGY DROE OE POPOTE Senate’ Or 
subscribed to it or in any way provided for cooperative work, but no 
moneys shall be expended under any arrangement for cooperation until 
the funds to be provided by all parties to such arrangement shall have 
been made available for disbursement, 

“ ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDEPENDENT INITIATIVE AND CONSTRUCTION. 

“Sec. 19. That all things done under this act shall be done with 
a view not only to constructive cooperation, as herein provided. but 
also with the definite and * object of enlarging the field of 
accomplishment con lated by the act through promoting and en- 
couraging independent initiative and construction by States, munici- 
palities, districts, and other local agencies and organizations, and 
creating object lessons and building models and making demonstrations 
that will have that effect and influence, and induce such supplemental 
and independent action and ction. $ 

“ CONFERENCE AND COOPERATION OF BUREAUS AND STATES. 

“Spc. 20. That it shall be the duty of said board to coordinate 
and bring into conference and cooperation the various scientific and 
constructive bureaus of the United States with each other and with 
the representatives of States, municipalities, public and quasi-public 
corporations, towns, counties, districts, communities, and associations 
sod ef foreign nations on international streams, in the carrying o 
and accomplishment of all the provisions, purposes, and objects of this 


operation any other 


or assistance may be found necessary to carrying 
visions of this act; and the board is hereby authorized to defray the 
expenses of such investigations or assistance a transfer of so 
much of its appropriation as may be necessary to the Federal depart- 
ment or bureau thus brought into cooperation. 

“ CORRELATION, COMBINATION, AND ADMINISTRATIVE ECONOMY, 


“Sec, 21. That the board shall 


E 2. 
estions Mvo! a a 
publish, and ch 
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supervision as may be necessary to provide against duplication or un- 
pecan E inadequate, unreleted, or incomplete work in connection 
therewith, and shall make such recommendations to the Waterways 
Commission as it may deem advisable at any time for the accomplish- 
ment of that end or in the interest of harmonious cooperation, efficiency, 
and economy in carrying out the A nad etn of this act. The ia 
function of the board at all times li be to promote the adoption of 
the best and most approved methods and systems of investiga’ 

- ministration, construction, and operation in carrying out such 
improvements, works, and projects as are authorized by this act or 
which may be from time to time authorized by Con , if within the 
scope of the work of the said board as herein set forth; and it shall 
further be the rie function of the board to effect the largest - 
sible saving as the result of the unification, correlation, and coo - 
tion of the work of the various bureaus in the investigations and ad- 
ministrative and constructive werk provided for in this act in accord- 
ance with existing law or with such provisions as Congress sball from 
time to time impose. 


“REPORTS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES BY THE BOARD. 


“Sec. 22. That the functions of the board shall be to obtain full 
information through its members concerning all proposed expenditures 
provided for within the scope of this act. Each bureau or service chief 
member 1 report to the board the work eee by the bureau 
or organization which he represents and shall present füll plans and 
estimates covering such pro construction or action. The findings 
and conclusions of the board and plans adopted by it for construction 
and action shall be binding upon the members thereof in so far as may 
be consistent with existing laws. 

“ REFERENCES TO AND INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

“Sec. 23. That all matters involving apparent conflict with depart- 
mental authority, jurisdiction, or procedure, or as to which the board 
may desire suggestions or advice, shall be laid before the President, 
who may thereupon call into conference the Waterways Commission, 
and after consideration of such matters by the commission suitable 
instructions shall be issued by the President to heads of departments 
with a view to securing unity of action along the lines approved by the 
President and the commission. 

“ EXECUTION OF PLANS AND WORK BY THE SEVERAL BUREAUS. 

“Sec. 24. That in the execution of all plans and duties intrusted or 
delegated to the several bureaus the respective chiefs thereof, actin 
under departmental cr ero and procedure, shall execute the wor 
according to the methods prescri' by law, the functions of the 
board of river regulation being those of a 5 and 8 
with power to make recommendations to the President and the Water- 
ways Commission, and through the President to the heads of depart- 
ments, with a view to effective coordination and cooperation as to all 
things proposed by this act and to carry out such work as Congress 
shall from time to time prescribe or has prescribed in this act. 

“ COMPREHENSIVE PLANS FOR RIVER REGULATION, 


“Sec. 25. That the board of river regulation shall develop, formu- 
late, prepare, consider, and determine upon comprehensive p s for 
the conseryation, use, and development of the water and fo: 
sources of the United States in such manner as will best regulate the 
flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and the stage 
of water in inland waterwa and the confinement of all rivers and 
waterways at all times wit fixed and established channels, and em- 
8 with that object, the construction of levees and revetments 
and ail works necessary for the fixation of channels and flood protec- 
tion, drainage, and the reclamation of swamp and overflow ds; 
water storage in natural and artificial reservoirs; the beneficial use 


on, ad- 
e 


stream flow; the prevention of denudation and erosion; the protection 
of channels and rs eroded soil materials; the clarification 
of streams; the utilization of water power; the prevention of the pol- 
lution of streams and rivers; the tary disposal of sewage and puri- 
fication of water supplies; the best distribution of forests, woodlands, 
and other growth, and of cultivated and irrigated areas in their rela- 
tion to river flow; the protection of forested and woodland areas from 
destruction by fire or insects; the reforestation of denuded areas; the 
planting of forests and establishment of forest plantations; the preser- 
vation and planting of woodlands and any other growth and protective 
cover on watersheds; the increase and development of the porosity and 
absorbent qualities and storage capacity of the soil upon which rain or 
snow may fall; the making and furnishing of plans for flood-water 
storage and other works for irrigation and power for farms, towns, and 
Villages; the acquisition, subdivision, and settlement in small, inten- 
sively cultivated farms of lands for water storage by irrigation; the 
building of the irrigation ems for such lands, including reservoirs, 
dams, canals, ditches, and all necessary works; the protection of farms, 
yillages, towns, and municipalities from damage by freshets and over- 
flow ; and the impounding of flood waters in artifi lakes and storage 
reservoirs to prevent floods and overflows, erosion of river banks, and 
breaks in levees, and to regulate the flow of streams and reenforce such 
flow during drought and low-water periods, the ultimate object of all 
such work being to regulate and, so far as possible, standardize the 
flow of rivers and their tributaries and source streams, and in the ac- 
complishment of that object to induce and secure the cooperation of 
States, municipalities, districts, counties, towns, and other local agen- 
cies and organizations. 


“ SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


“Sec. 26. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to give especial attention te the acquisition from 
foreign countries and from all sources of all obtainable knowledge 
concerning the problems involved in the work of the board and to 
diffuse and disseminate the same, and to establish and maintain a 
museum of water and forest resources in which such knowledge shall 
be placed before the people, with object lessons illustrating the dis- 
astrous consequences that have resulted from the neglect of such 
conservation ard particularly the failure to conserye the forest and 
water resources in other countries of the world, and to utilize the 
resources of the Institution under his charge, which may be available 
for that purysse, to aid in the education of the public in the ele- 
ments of owledge which lead to the successful regulation of water 


and of the flow of rivers and the use of water in connection with 
agriculture and the intensive cultivation of land, and iu connection 
with all other industries. 


© DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


“Sec. 27. That it shall be the duty of the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture to collate and bring together for the information of the 
board the results of all investigations with reference to soil and the 
8 of crops through the use of water as a fertilizer and stimu- 
ant to plant growth, and of the relation of water in excess or de- 
ficiency to successful crop production. He shall recommend for the 
consideration of the board such further investigations as may properly 
be conducted in connection with the purposes for which the board is 
created and which shall lead to the largest and most valuable results 
being obtained through the use of water in connection with successful 
plant growth and increased crop production, and the establishment of 
a national system for the information of the people in the intensive 
cultivation of small tracts of land, with a view to increasing food 
production and thereby reducing the cost of living and 5 
suburban and rural settlement and home making, and the beneficia 
use of water in connection therewith as an ultimate influence for 
river regulation in aid of interstate commerce. 


“ FOREST SERVICE, 


“ Sec. 28. That it shall be the duty of the Forester of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to present to the I essential facts bearing 
upon the relation of forests to the various problems under considera- 
tion and the value and importance of forests and woodland and other 

wth and their proper control and extension and protection from 

re; also such facts as may be essential to the proper enlargement of 
forested areas for the protection of watersheds and the tenance 
of the flow of rivers during the low-water season and the prevention of 
denudation and erosion, with consequent silting up of waterways and 
harbors, and to prepare and present to the board comprehensive plans 
for the protection of the forests from fire and other destructive 
agencies, 

“ GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

“Sec. 20. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Geological 
Survey to recommend to the beard appropriate surveys and examina- 
tions, and upon proper approval cause to executed topographic sur- 
veys of each drainage basin, these being planned with reference to the 
work contemplated by the board and the immediate demands and needs 
of the board. Such surveys shall include and show in addition to the 
topogtaphy the character of all lands embraced therein and it shali 
be his duty to classify ihe same and designate the best use to which 
said lands may be devoted in carrying out the provisions of this act. 
The topographic maps shall be of such scale as will bring out the 
existence of feasible storage or reservoir sites. Ile shall make such 
additional surveys of fic localities as may be required by the con- 
structing engineers, and in such surveys he shall establish monuments 
based on geodetic horizontal and vertical control. The surveys shall 
be of such nature as to proyide ad te bases for geologic investi- 
gation and engineering works. He shall also cause measurements to be 
made of the flow of streams at such places as may be designated by 
the board as 8 results of largest importance in the discussion of 
the problems hand and the execution of proposed engineering works, 
and shall carry cn such studies in river pollution and purification, in 
Rothe at lad possibilities, and other stream investigations as the board 
may designate. It shall be his further duty to examine all forested 
lands or lands intended to be afforested or reforested which it is pro- 
posed to pouas under this act, and to report whether the control 
and use of such lands will influence the preservation of water supplies 
or stream flow or tend to regulate fhe flow of navigable rivers on 
whose watersheds they are located. 


„ RECLAMATION SERVICE. 


“Sec. 30. That it shall be the duty of the Director of the Reciama- 
tion Service to bring before the board the results attained in the con- 
struction of works of irrigation and reclamation throughout the arid 
and semiarid regions of the United States and the app cation of the 
experience thus obtained to the conditions existing in the more humid 
sections of the United States. He shall extend the surveys and inves- 
tigations and construction of irrigation works such as are authorized 
in the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act, throughout 
the United States and including reclamation of land by drainage as 
well as by irrigation: Provided, however, That no part of the fund 
created by the act of June 17, 1902, shall be expended for this purpose. 
Such er investigations and construction and operations in States 
and Territories other than those covered by the original act above re- 
ferred to and amendments thereto shall be made in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as shall be established by the Secretary of 
the Interior, and shall be subject to such of the terms, provisions, and 
requirements of said reclamation act as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall determine are to be made applicable thereto, but shall be at the 
expense of the river regulation fund created by this act, and expendi- 
tures from said last-mentioned fund may be similarly made in s 
State or Territory. He shal! construct, operate, and maintain, until 
otherwise provided by law, such irrigation and drainage works and 
frets as the board may determine are needed for the regulation of 

e streams and rivers and the improvement of agricultural conditions, 
or for the proper control, disposition, and ‘utilization of sewage or 
other waste waters which, without such regulation, would pollute the 
streams or injuriously affect the health or prosperity of the community. 
He shall also present to the board 8 plans for cooperation with 
irrigation or drainage projects or enterprises constructed, initiated, 
or contemplated by States, districts, municipalities, corporations, as- 
sociations, or individuals, and shall 3 agreements for coordinat- 
ing and making more useful works already in existence or proposed 
through their incerporation into more effective systems. 


“COnrS OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


“Sec. 31. That the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
shall present to the board all proposed plans for works pro sed to be 
built under this act which the Waterways Commission shall determine 
are to be bullt under his supervision, including plans for levees, dikes. 
revetments, dams, canals, cut-offs, spillways, controlled outlets, flood- 
water ch „ and wasteways, bank-protective and channel-fixation 
works, reservoirs or basins for the storage of flood waters for flood 
prevention and river control, or works for which examinations and 
surveys have been made by or with the cooperation of States, munici- 
palities, or districts, and which it is sought to have constructed under 
this act, together with such facts and data as may be required for the 
construction of such works, or any of them, for the regulation of the 
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fiow of rivers. He shall also construct, operate, and maintain such levees, 
flood-protection, channel-fixation, and bank-protective works as are 
built in accordance with this act and also such reservoirs as are so 
bullt for the storage of water to control and regulate the flow of 
rivers, and to reenforce such flow in seasons of low water and to pre- 
vent floods and protect lands and communities from overflow as may 
be determined by the Waterways Commission: Provided, rtp what 
That the provisions of this section 3 — administered as no 
way to supersede or conflict with 5 rovisions which 2 — 
gress shall from time to time make way 25 appropriations other 
than such as are made by this act tore — and provements to be 
performed or maintained by the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, but that all work prescribed under this section shall be al ge 
mental to and coordinated with the work as specifically preseri by 
Congress in other acts. 


“ DUTIES OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE PRESIDENT. 


“Sec. 32. That is shall be the duty of the members of the board 
of river regulation ap ppointed Dy by me President and constituting the 
executive committee of river se rey as hereinbefore 
provided, under the direction of the chairman of the board, to consider, 
prepare, and present to the board comprehensive plans providing for 
the best utilization of the me resources of the United States in con- 
nection with river r flood prevention and protection, and the 
increase of the flow of fivers in low-water sanns and the mainte- 
nance at all times of a navigable stage of water in the waterways a 
the United States, and providing also for the coordination of 
operation between rail and water routes and 5 and the 
establishment, maintenance, and protection of paa nals anit transfer 
sites and facilities for transshipment between rail and water rou 
and to adjust all the oe 8 for the projects construct 
under this act to the ultimate purpose of regulating and standardizing 
the flow of the rivers and inland waterways of the United States, in 
aid of interstate commerce as aforesaid; and further to give expert 

advice to the board in its consideration of details, problems, and 
projects; and it shall be their special duty to constantly promote and 
stimulate harmonious and effective cooperation between the different 
bureaus and services of the National Government and between the 
Nation and States, municipalities, and other local agencies in working 
out constructive plans under this act; and it shall further be their 
duty to examine and study plans presented to the board for considera- 
tion, with the view of premorine the fullest possible measure of ef- 
ficiency and e in administration and construction, and avoiding 
all duplication in the work of the respective bureaus. 


“ EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT AMONG WATERWAY SYSTEMS. 


River below the Ohio River or 8 tke 
ssissipp! River or into the Atlantic 


“Not less than $10,000,000 annually tor for 10 years sball be appor- 
tioned to the drainage basin of the Ohio River. 

“Not less than $5,000,000 annually for ae ears shall be a 
tioned to the basin of the sissip’ ver a feo St. ois 
and the territory included in the draina, marina at the rivers draining 
into Canada or into the Great Lakes or into =e pi River from 
the ae between East 00 600 and Cairo, III 


and the territory ! i be! 
Gulf of Mexico, 


trolling works for such use of said Atchafalaya 
all levees and bank serie works, cut-offs, and auxiliary flood 
channels necessary to 
Atchafalaya bot which, shall in respect be r. as in the 
same class with the Mississippi River and entitled to same |e 
tion in the matter of levee construction and fiood protection for 
cent territory as the — Mississippi River. 

Not 2 gt $10, — . annually for 10 years shall be appor- 
tioned to the terri cluded in et argos basins of the eines 


River and ot other toa bayous, rways flowing in 
Mississippi River from the west below Bt Tanis or flowing or debouch- 


ing d y or through connecting waterways into the Gulf of Mexico 
west of the Atchafalaya River. 
“Not less than 000,000 rang gf omy ER for 10 =r ge be appor- 


ears 
tioned to the 3 includin ge basin of the Colorado 
mire, and extend SE drain- 


3 crest Pot the 5 


inte the Pacific — Bs *. on the north to the drainage basin of the 

2 umbia and Snake Rivers; not less than 8 „000 annually for 10 
9 to the basins of the rivers flo ponga or into the 
e and San Joaquin 8.50676 or into Pacific Ocean in 


Rivers and 
games into the Pacific Ocean in Oregon and Washington. 
The drainage basin of every river above mentioned shall be under- 
stood to include all the tributaries and source streams of such rivers. 


“ REPLENISHMENT OF RIVER-REGULATION FUND BY BOND ISSUB. 
“Sec. 34. That the President is authorized, whenever the current 
revenues are insufficient to ES rovide the N oe tae expe pe appro- 
n 


priated for the nyere fund, to make u anes h — 
oath fund by the issue and sale of United States bond wearing ints 


at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent Der arnam; payable se . 
and running for a pected not exceeding 30 years. 7 
“ APPROPRIATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT. 

“Spe. 35. That the onea by appropriated in section 


. ap hereby 
1 of this act, unless o oned 
sion, amar subject to Pall the wor sions of this 


purposes by the services and bureaus herein Dawe yin 
oses and ponme of this act and under the direction of 
e 3 ve 8 and in accordance with existin 


tions or such 
time in accordance with or systems proposed by 
n in the follow- 


ter’ the Bat 3 this act in the Uni 
States and wee Countries, and a distributing the —.— 
to the peo pe Sie e Uae pras” ‘and Tor for establishment and main- 
tenance o Museum of Water and d for any other 


For the ent o Agricul „ for increase and develop- 
— a of the porosity and absorbent qualities and storage ca y of 
soil upon which rain or snow may in order that its run-off 


and the adoption 
of all methods of 1 that l increase the porosity and ab- 
sorbent qualities of the soll and check surface wash or erosion or sud- 
den run-off and thereby tend to Ä the formation of floods, and 
for the acquisition of lands tha uired for such pu 
pew pk 8.000 other purposes — * — erred to in — 12 of 
sa 
“For the Department of Commerce, for the work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, in cooperation with other 
departments, to 5 the objects of this act in such manner as may 
be directed b e Waterways Commission 3 
For the logical Survey, for apie ic re ane the measure- 
nei of streams and other hydro 75 and hydrologic works, and for 
examination of lands intend be pu act, and 
— any other thin 10 required by the board to be done in connection 
with any . — . — or construction done under this act, $3,000, 
“For the tion Service, for the reclamation of lands b. 


under 


irrigation or 7 or both, and for the Leg of irri, on and 
fase systems to aid in the regulation or equalization of flow of 
rivers and es and source streams through the conserva- 


of waters in yp Ske ome or N 
gation or drain- 
age of sS 
and for 
any and all maa 1 tilizing —.— for tion as a means for 
water conservation on ver regulation, and for any other purpose 
mentioned or ref to in section 15 of this act, $2 d00 
For the Forest Service, (a) for the t. 
infestation of national forests where such protection is essen 
preservation and maintenance of water supplies, and for the 1 
of lands within or near existing national ts or other lands which 
are necessary to the et 9 of water supplies, and for 
building the moran fase 8, trails, fire lines, fire-protection stations, 
telephone lines, and for 3 1 all other Fy wen PES required for such fire 
i | Guards amd ran including the ting of fires and the employment of forest 


and rangers, 000. 

“(b) For the protection ‘from fire of the forested watersheds of all 
rivers and streams, and for the o tion and maintenance of a 
nyter of fire protection on any private or ig forest lands situated 

n the watersheds of such rivers or s in coo PRON with an; 
8 te or PE cede of States, in the manner provided for an act entitl 
‘An act to enable any State to coo: te with any other’ State or Sta 
or with the United States, for protection of the watersheds o 
navigable streams and to appoint a 3 for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of co: apy sew Pe navigability of rivers,” known 
as the Appalachian National For set, and also fn 
with cities, counties, towns, villages, and 
and forested areas on watersheds, and wherever essential to the —.— 
vation of water supplies and for the protection of such forested water- 
sheds and areas from insect infestation, $1,000,000. 

“(c) For the protection, perpetuation, 9 maintenan 
regulation., and control of Taree A supplies by the establishment 
maintenance of forest nurseries, the ting or ee ot tores 

out o culty 


improvements in the national forests, and the hment and main- 


forests for nd main 
in and 8 the 4168 of Bane) to the preservation of water 
supp plies and stream flow, $1,000,000. 
(d) For the acquisition , forest ia ete 
eye Reservation Co: 
the Appalachian Nationa! Forest act, 5 referred to 
the hae rege errs and ay titer pe eontained in said 
along the Mississippi River which may have been thrown outside the 
levees or left without levee protection in designing the levee systems, 


„000.000. 
Provided, That — 4 * of the said A 5 — 
n. S con- 


protective works to prevent erosion and cutting of the banks and con- 
sequent caving, and to control the river and held it ina 5 
fixed and established hed channel, and for building and main ing levees, 
revetments, dikes, walls, embankments, tes, wasteways, by-passes, 
cut-offs, spillways, 7 4 — outlets, r fi water 
canals and channe! eir dams, sill d impound- 


ing basins, and ban 


protective 9393 for — tiver regulation, and, as a 
means to ‘that end, the 


for reclamation, drainage, 
cial lakes 


against pt: and overflows, erosion of river banks, 


rivers, 
ways, and reenforee such flow during Jow. water ‘pe periods, 


drought 
r the operation and maintenance of the same, 820.0 
AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $41,750 for the support and education of 250 Indian 
pupils at the Indian school at Wahpeton, N. Dak., etc., in- 
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tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill 
(H. R. 10385), which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,497.44 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
Benson County, N. Dak., for moneys actually paid to that State 
for care and maintenance of insane Indians at the State asylum, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill (H. R. 10385), which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


ARMOR PLATE. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a copy of 
the Manufacturers’ Record, a paper of very great influence and 
wide circulation. It has a very interesting and instructive 
article on armor plate. I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] should be sent for. I myself have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair has no.power to.send for 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why send for the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Missouri is here. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to have the article printed in the 
Recorp without reading. Is it necessary to read it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection:to the reading? 

Mr. LODGE. The only objection is to taking the time; that 
is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The ‘Seeretary read as follows: 


THE ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION AND ‘THE RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT AND 
‘THE ARMOR PLATH MAKERS. 

The official announcement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., ‘thro 
Washington representative ‘to the Manufacturers’ Record, ‘tha’ this 
company will, with a view to the amortization of the investment in its 
armor plant, 8 its price for armor plate if the Government bullds 
an 5 plant Is one of the most unfortunate statements ever 
issued in country by any great bustneses organization dealing with 
the Government. 

It is a 3 8 a fact rather than a threat, but the statement 


necessar' 
It is an effort rio prevent the National ‘Government: from building an 
armor-plate 
We trust that’ other arma’ F cpa eae do not propose to ‘take 


such a step; but if they do, they will be in every respect equally as 
deserving of critic! a 
T ehem Co. 18 ie only .one from which we have an official 


statement as to its inten 
From every point of . — this action is, we believe, unwise and 
—— a lack of judgment ae few peo in this country would 
have been -willing to charge to the men who have created the great 
Bethlehem Co. 


table in the extreme. 
great-concerns sometimes, viewing matters ; ilustrat from 
one standpoint, —.— blunders in dealing ‘with the public so bad that 
one wonders at their Jack of 1 of public sentiment and 
a 3 of the value of public will 
t Js to such blunders as 2 1 t much of the hostility 8 this 
country to great n due. Such blunders have cost great 
corporations far than they can ever understand or realize. 
Blunders such as this h ‘have been responsible for much of: = anarchistie 
and socialistic sentiment Which -has ee . legislation, 
State and National, tie to corpora 
They are on a par that ‘fatal 8 made by ey N 
vania Railroad some ‘years ago, when, because of its fgh 
Gould interests, it ruthlessly cut down the poles of “th the Western 
A gee resect oh Co. c re bpd re its peter, The excuse of the Pennsylvania 


was that 1 rights, but that road and others 
pai teu 1p 8 n if th 
or-plate companies eir T 
follow the plan given to ‘the Man >on oe yy Sees the Wash om 
representative of the Bethlehem Co., but legal erate: a Beare usi- 
ness sense may sometimes be millions of es apart, as in this ‘case. 


extending to our “personal friends of the 7 
at ‘the ‘head of t company are too K as 
upbuilders, to have made such a mi ey 

wise enough to know that ening that — could do would ‘create 
greater hostility to their work than 5 — statement, and that any action 
such as they y propose of an rice ot armor zorta would in 
itself be regarded as a threat w 8 wO be pusillani- 
mous in the extreme if it aid ee! yo by buil — 4 = armor plant 
anil thus demonstrate that individual corporatio: owever great, 
can not and should not be permitted to dominate (t the "National Gov- 


ernment. 
The Bethlehem Co. could not have taken any stand whatever which 
part of 55 


‘ great 
the ‘head o in all of its before they deci 
as this. And the N aa we publish is, 
clally authorized by ‘the sa oe’ itself. 

This situation developed b is action 3 compels the Gov- 
ernment to build an armor-plate plant or reise its:right to com- 
mandeer one. It can not permit itself to be browbeaten. It would 


cease to be 8 of public respect if it did. But in considering the 
bullding of a plant it would be worse than folly for the Goyernment to 
build it in any portion of the country dependent upon foreign or Lake 


Superior ores, upon which all our armor-plate concerns now rely. 
“WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have a short memorandum 
consisting of four pages, a digest of expression of opinion on the 
subject of equal suffrage. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
without reading and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to lie on 
the table:and to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 


Equal suffrage is not a new and rab ag Ae owing Women can 
vote for President of the United States in Kansas, IIlnols, 
8 Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Montana, Nevada, Wash- 
regon, and California,.and for all' the elective officers in the 
Be a 
Il have also munici — and a vote upon all 
have a vote = —— 
ool suck rag. in 


nois ' Connecticut onto > Delaware, Wisconsin, i 
Louisia Michigan, and in all the towns ahd villages of New York 
State —.— oe are taxpayers may vote on yarious questions of Jocal 


SUFFRAGE ‘MOVEMENT WORLD WIDE. 


Women also have full suffrage in Norway, Denmark. Finland, ‘Ice- 
‘New grt —.— Au z suffrage 


, Bosnia, 


F th 2 
in Sy Fin vote for Judges of the tribunals et. commerce; 


ard; and in 
of the chamber -of a —.— 
— des — — 


WILL WOMEN vorn: 


cee is sometimes said that women do not want to vote. The only:test 
applied to men to see w: r they want to vote or not is the size 
of ti ‘the vote they actually cast. ‘Where women have the ballot, they 


use 1 
At fehe r- tes election of 1912, there were 24,773,583 men ‘over 
21 of age in the States where women could not vote. Of these 
12,521,899 vo In the =. Bon pee aetna States, 
Co rado, California, Tota. there the 
only States were women could vote for President in pero there were 
„443 men and women over 21 years of age. 
voted, or 56.0 per cent. These figures are from im 
the ‘United —— es: 1 rp the New York 3 gent 
Between portion .of men voting (in e male-suffrage es 
and ‘the eet cat all adults voting in the l-suffrage States, 
there was a —— of less than 8 per cent. ther the women in 
—— suffrage States voted almost as generally as the men or the men in 
the suffrage States voted much more generally than the men through- 
out the rest of the country. There is no escape from this con¢lusion. 


VOTE SHOWS GREAT INCREASE, 
Striking proof that women do vote is also to be found in the figures 


of the ‘State. elections. 
ve women the ballot in November, 
had: rst chance to vote at a general -elec- 

In Arizona the total vote cast rose from 23,722 
in 1912 to 51, 968. mi edar in aregon, from 137,040 ‘to 210,566; Anil iu 
Kansas, from 305 0 530,20 he incrense is the morè remarkable 
inasmuch as 1912" —.— — Tai. year. 

California elects her governor once in four years. In 1911 she en- 
franchised her women. ‘The total vote cast at the gubernatorial elec- 
tion in 1906 was 312,030; in 1910, 385,715; and in 1914, 926,689. 
These res speak for themselves. 

Neither do women lose ‘their interest after the novelty wears off. 
In New Zealand the man vote bas grown at ach triennial. parlia- 
in 1896, 108. aint 


n Belgium . — vote for the 


mentary -election. In 1893, 90 90 women voted ; 
in 1899, 119, ey in 1902, 138,565 ; in 1905, 175, 046; in 1908, 190,114 
and in 1911, 221/858. 


wn at each successive 


In 8 too, the women's vote has 
ieh we have the figures), 


federal election. In 1913 (the last year for w 
78. an r cent of the men voted and 71.54 cent of the women, 

hicago alone at the first election in which women could vote 
ten e more than 250,000 women cast their ballots. 


TESTIMONY (FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. 


Gov. Dunne, of Illinois, san 
“Will women vote? Look at Chicago. Women's votes are a strong 
influence against corporate greed. If a male vote on the question of 
equal ‘suffrage were now taken, I believe it would result heavily in 


at of the women.” 
. Joseph M. Carey, of oming, says: 

* Woman suffrage in Wromkug for more than 40 years has been in 
every respect as successful as man suffrage. Woman has not neglected 
her home duties. not caused ‘trouble ‘for husband or children. 
1 ween of none who would take the right of suffrage from women. 

Arthur Capper, of eos says: 
the extension of equal suffrage to women is one of the b 
thlugs the men of Kansas have ever done. It has had immediate 
fir It is cleansing the State of spoilsman politics and is aking 
for h her Sagri in both public and private life.“ 
Carlson, of Colorado, Says: 

et Sauen ten 1 that the mothers Of your children will become 
coarse or neglectful in the home if given the dallot ; those who for nearly 
a quarter of a ae have rs beg observed the enfranchised woman at 

work ‘know that she can ‘sense ‘the 3 of the home more N 
and will fight him with more telling, ect than the husban 
while preserving all her natural feminine charm and sweetness, she 
will become even more devoted to the man who has allowed her ampler 
means and fuller power for the protection of their common fireside.” 
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Gov. Hiram W. Johnson, of California, writes: 


“There is every reason to regard equal suffrage as having justified 
itself in California. The women have proved themselves a great force 
for good government.” 

Gov. Ernest Lister, of Washington, writes: 

“The results in this State have certainly indicated that the women 
assist in public affairs rather than otherwise by naring the right to vote. 
Large numbers of men who were opposed are now in favor.” 

Sex. George W. P. Hunt, of ma, tes: 

“Woman sufrage is approved and commended throughout the State 
except by those who have been unalterably opposed to it from the 
beginning. None of the alleged evils have been apparent in Arizona.” 

Gov. Oswald West, of Oregon, writes: 

“Results show that equal suffrage is as productive of good as its 
friends had claimed for it. The women not only register and vote, but 
they vote for those men and those measures that make for decent goy- 
ernment.” 

Goy. William Spry, of Utah, writes: 

“The women of Utah have been 8 the right of suffrage for 
many years to the advantage of the State, the home, and the women 
themselves.“ z 

Gov. 8. V. Stewart, of Montana, says: 

“Woman suffrage in our State is a success. All doubt as to whether 
the women would vote was settled at the first election.” 

Goy. Moses Alexander, of Idaho, says: 

“Equal suffrage has worked well. A proof of this is that in every 
State where women vote the per capita wealth of the people is above 
the average for the country at large.” - 

Goy. Strong, of Alaska, says: 

“Woman ee in Alaska, though but 2 years old, is an un- 
qualified success. he women’s votes as a rule are cast on the side of 
progress and morality, ‘They are 5 rec Bhat wisely and well, 
patriotically, and for the moral uplift of the Territorial 3 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a circular letter of inquiry to all the 
editors in the oldest four suffrage States and to all the ministers of 
fiye denominations, She published the result in the Woman's Journal 
of October 15, 1910. She got 624 answers, of which only 62 were 
unfavorable. The replies from the editors were in favor between 8 
and 9 to 1; from the Episcopal clergymen, more than 2 to 1; from the 
Baptist ministers, 7 to 1; from the Congregationalists, about 8 to 1; 
from the Methodists, more than 10 to 1; and from the Presbyterians, 
more than 11 to 1. 

There is a 1 9 that it leads women to take more 
interest in public questions and makes them more intelligent com- 
panions for their husbands, and better able to teach their children the 
duties of 5 also that women generally vote on the right 
side of moral questions, and that equal suffrage has brought increased 
attention to the public health and welfare. 

Another proof that people are satisfied is that there is no move 
anywhere to repeal it. Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of the Denver juvenile 
court, says: “If left to the men of Colorado, any proposition to revoke 
ihe right bestowed upon women would be overwhelmingly defeated.” 
State Senator John Hecker, of Colorado, is one of the few men in that 
State who are sirongiy opposed to equal sufrage. A report was circu- 
lated not long ago that he meant to introduce in the legislature a 
proposal for its repeal. Senator Hecker at once came out in the Denver 
papra with a fat denial. He said that he did not believe anyone would 
ntroduce such a measure, and added: “Even if introduced, I do not 
think there iš a sane man who believes it would have the ghost of a 
chance of passing.” 

In Idaho the chief justice and all the justices of the State supreme 
court have signed a published statement, conden, i 

“Woman sufrage gained much in popularity since its adoption 
by our people. If the question were resubmitted, it would now 
atop y a vote almost unanimous.” 

‘alifornia gave women the ballot in 1911. At that time 121,000 
men voted against it, and it was claimed that 80 per cent of the 
women were opp also. In 1912 a tition for the repeal of 
woman suffrage was started under the initiative and referendum. 
Both men and women were eligible to sign, but the antisuffragists 
failed to get the 32,000 signatures needed to resubmit the question. 
One year’s experience of equal suffrage had allayed almost all the 
opposition. The attempt at repeal has never been renewed. 


SOME INDORSEMENTS, 


Woman suffrage has been indorsed by the National Grange, the 
National Education Association, the American Federation of Labor, 
the General Federation of Woman's Clubs, the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and about 600 other organizations. 


SOME OPINIONS, 


Thomas A. Edison says: 

“The woman-suffrage movement means in part reduction of waste, 
and in part just plain morals.” 

Luther Burbank says: 

“There is not a greater disgrace in the world than that our women 
should not be allowed to vote.“ 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, president of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, says: 

“ I have seen the eraun of woman suffrage in various parts of the 
world, and my belief in it has been ee 

Julia C. Lathrop, head of the United States Children’s Bureau, says: 

“Woman suffrage leads toward child welfare.” 

Gifford Pinchot says: 

Equal suffrage is coming, as it ought to come.” 

s D. Brandeis says: 

“Tt was the wisdom and action of women in public matters with 
which I was concerned that converted me to woman suffrage.” 

Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, says: 

“In the larger housekeeping interests of the city, State, and Nation, 
women have as important a function as in the housekeeping affairs of 
the smaller world of the home. I believe in the ballot for women on 
the same terms as for men.” 


AMERICAN POLICY IN NICARAGUA (S. DOC. NO. 334). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a public 
document a memorandum by Mr. George T. Weitzel, late minis- 
ter to Nicaragua, in regard to the American policy in Nicaragua. 
It is a very valuable paper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 101), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on 1 and Elections be au- 
thorized to employ an additional clerk, who shall be a stenographer, at 
a mic pow of $100 per month, the same to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask unanimous consent to take up for 
present consideration Order of Business 93, being Senate bill 
4014, to supplement existing legislation relative to the United 
States court for China and to increase the serviceability thereof. 
The bill relates to the United States court at Shanghai, and 
I do not think it will take three minutes to have it passed, if I 
may have the consent of the Senate. It has been unanimously 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ninety-three. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Court for China shall pos- 
sess and exercise the pover and jurisdiction to enforce and apply to. 
causes coming before it any and all acts of Congress which may be 
pertinent or applicable. 

Sec. 2. That court fees and costs in such causes, in no case to exceed 
the amounts fixed by the statutes of the United States for similar 


eral bankruptcy acts now in 
the clerk of said 


ial court fees as follows: Where the value of the estate is trom 
$500 to $2,500 United States currency, 2 per 
r cent; above $5,000, 3 per cent. 
be ected : 
xamination. 1 — United States currency. 
United States currency. sums 


pora acting by virtue of the act of Congress of ch 2, 1909 (35 
„ L., p. $ 

n case of absence from the jurisdiction, disqualification, or other 
inability to act on the part of said judge of the United States Court 
for China, the said United States commissioner shall, in the place 
and stead of said judge, have jurisdiction to make orders in probate 
and bankruptcy proceedings and to perform any other act which the 
said judge is empowered to do in chambers or in vacation. Any of 
the other officers of said United States Court for China mentioned in 
this act may, in addition to his other duties, if otherwise qualified, be 
PEOR by the judge thereof as said United States commissioner for 
the full term, or to act during the illness, absence, or other disability of 
the regular incumbent ; but any person so appointed shall take and sub- 
seribe the customary judicial oath before entering upon his duties, In 
ease the said duties are performed by one of the regular court officers, 
the fees for his services shall be collected and disposed of as provided 
in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 5. That the United States attorney for China shall give advice 
on matters of public business to American diplomatic, consular, and 
other officials in China when so ested by any of them, and perform 
such other duties sprertaining to his office as may be required of him 
ey the judge of said court. e shall not represent private litigants in 
the United States Court for China. 

Sec. 6. That the clerk of said United States Court for China shall 
also act as clerk of the consular court for the district of Shanghai and 
shall perform such other duties appertaining to his office as may be 

{mired of him by the judge of said court. 

Ene. 7. That the United States marshal for China shall be the cus- 
todian of all prisoners brought before said court and of all American 
prisons in China. He shall also act as marshal of the said consular 
court, and shall perform such other duties appertaining to his office as 
may be required of him by said * of the United States court. The 
marshals of all consular courts ‘hina shall be ex officio deputies of 
said United States marshal. 

The prisoners heretofore mentioned may be confined in a prison main- 
tained or leased by the United States in China, or, after sentence, may 
be transferred, at the discretion of said judge, to some other suitable 
and convenient prison situated in a place under the sovereignty of the 
United States; but a prisoner so transferred shall continue under the 
e of said court until the expiration of his sentence. 

EC. 8. 


steno; 


judge. e compensation of said stenographer 
3 be fixed by subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
tate. 


Sec. 9. That all of the officers of said court mentioned in this act 
shall enjoy the same privileges regarding leaves of absence and allow- 
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law for diplomatic and consular officers of 
shall be subject 
to approval by the Secretary of State. Such applications from the other 


ances as are provided 
the United States. Applications for leave by the judge 


officers rer e pe ai to Arve cary royal by the judge. 


take effect and be in force from and 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration: of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to. consider the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the word “district” be 
inserted before the word“ attorney,” in section 5, page 4, line T. 
There is a misprint, resulting in leaving it out. The title of the 
office is United States district attorney,“ and the word dis- 
trict” has been omitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the bill by inserting 
the word “district” before the word. attorney,“ in section 5, 
page 4, line 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 54. An act to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China; and 

H. R. 655. An act to pension the ‘survivors of certain Indian 
— from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for 
other p 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 1584. An act to carry out the fihdings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Louis Landram, administrator of William 
J. 5 deceased ; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell; and 

H. R. 7502, An act for the relief of Ellis P. Garton, adminis- 
trator of the estate of H. B. Garton, deceased. 

H. R. 4881. An act to reimburse the postmaster at Kegg, Pa., 
for money and stamps taken by burglars was read twice by 
ox! 0 and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

ads. 

POTASH SUPPLY. 


Mr, TILLMAN, Mr. President, I send to the desk the reso- 
lution I intended to offer last evening. I ask that it be read 
for the information of the Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

RIR roon (S. Res. HN was read, as follows: 


8 in agriculture as a fertilizer. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the elipping I send 
to the desk be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WHY GO TO GERMANY?!—PLENTY OF POTASH DEPOSITS IN AMERICA, 
To the EDITOR or THE STATE: 


Why is potash selling at $450 per ton when there is enough of 
available * the New land States to supply the whole world — 
many centuries? Who is it that is kee this fact from beco. 

Hy known, and what is the —— ine agricultural 
— well know of this easily available potash suppl. They are also 
well aware. yon should be, of its extreme cheapness * solubility a 

{cultural p ses, for many of them made tests as far back 
9, and prove without a question the vaine of this enormous potash 


ist Sculturet Depa tat Washington has 
8 ent a as made extensive 
tests and found that this silicate of potash is soluble in OR soil and 
as easil ara quickly available for nt life as the German potash 
salts. tests are all scienti sap described in Bulletin 104, 
Bureau of Plant Indus Agricultural Departmen BCG, 
entitled“ The Use of F. thic areca as Fertilizers, 


2 er poy 9 —.— —.— and aar oy 22 155 the Southern 
es ae s an austible 17 ldspa' will 
run from 6 to 15 per cent potas en the 8 2 — 


And several other counties. 
in Alexander, Buncombe, Hickory, 83 1 fos 
Apres ‘Allerton & Cashm counties arly. with: the — 

shman, former! e ait States 
tural Department, states in the bulletin above mentioned that the tanh. 
in these feldspathic rocks, when ground 200-mesh fine and mixed with 
the soil, becomes soluble and available for plant life very rapidly. 
There is scarcely a county in all New England that has not man 
large deposits of feldspar rock which WI Analyze from 6 to 12 E 


15 per cent h. The 
scale should not 8 $3 to $4 per ton. 

would ad every e in this 8 to send to the Bureau 

rreta raa e oeng m noar arr pa ioiai paag 
e an; re to o a supply o 

which X tion, soluble avail- 
valuable bulletin, owing to its being out of 3 —— t tant 
e e! owing to 0 wou 
he make a requ 3 3 eee 
ie edition. be printed ediately by the Government for distribu- 


tothe old doctrine 9 plant food must be either water solu- 
ble or soluble in dilute before being mixed with the soil, in order 
to become quickly ä has Bre since been exploded. It was al- 
ways a delusion. bacteria e sail do not function or thrive 

perly easy bg presence — an overabundance of inorganic plant 
‘ood and a ral mone of humus. 
W. N. MecntLLis. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to this bulletin by a correspondent in. South Carolina, and I 
know from experience. as well as observation that in the sandy 
Soils. of the South potash is a necessary ingredient in any fer- 
tilizer for cotton. It is very essential to the prosperity of our 
country, both there and elsewhere, that any home source of sup- 
ply of potash should be developed to the fullest extent. We all 
know the potash used in this country comes from Germany, and 
the war has shut that off. The feldspathic rock, of which. there 
is any quantity throughout New England and in all the regions 
south where the primary rocks are found, east of the Blue 
Ridge, as far down as Alabama, exists in streaks. It has long 
been known that feldspar has large quantities of potash as one 
of its ingredients, I myself know of several streaks of nearly 
pure feldspar in. South Carolina embedded in strata of gneiss. 

There are rock-crushing establishments all through North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and these streaks could 
be mined and the feldspathie rock ground into powder, and thus 
supply the potash so much needed by the impoverished fields 
alongside. Just as finely ground phosphate—otherwise called 
“floats ”—in South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida have come 
to be very largely used in our agriculture, this feldspathic rock 
will also enter in, if the farmers are educated to know just 
what to do with it and how rich it is in potash. 

Therefore, I should say at least a hundred thousand copies 
of Bulletin 104 should be printed as soon as possible and 
placed in charge of the Agricultural Department, where those 
who are interested can get the supply needed for their constitu- 
ents at home. 

I found upon applying there that they did not have a single 
copy; and I had to look for it in one of the bound volumes of 
bulletins. This happens to be a very valuable bulletin, but, 
like other valuable bulletins—I know that the Agricultural 
Department has published some very worthless bulletins, though 
most of them are valuable—it has not had sufficient distribu- 
tion. The Agricultural Department has no money with which 
to print any more, and it would be too long to wait until the 
annual appropriation bill comes up. Therefore I ask that the 
Joint Committee on Printing consider this matter and take 
prompt action. 

I have read in the newspapers that kelp, or seaweed, on the 
Pacific coast is one source of supply of potash, but that is too 
far away from our portion of the country. Then, too, the 
freight would be very high. So we could not utilize that source 
of supply at all. Why need we go anywhere for potash if we 
have it right at our doors? And I know there is enough feld- 
spar rock all over upper South Carolina, Georgia, and North 
Carolina to supply the needs for potash of those three States 
forever. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sacoor] tells me there 
are immense deposits of potash in the Salt Lake Valley. If 
this be true, then the Government should get busy to develop it. 
The German Government regulates the export of potash and 
considers if a valuable treasure to that country, and millions 
of tons of it were exported until the war came on. I have 
learned—I do not know how reliable the information is—that 
there is in the Salt Lake Valley nitrate of potash, too. If this 
be so, and there is much of it, it would be a very valuable asset 
to our farmers, at it would supply the nitrogen so much needed 
for top dressing small grain, and being a fertilizer containing 
both nitrogen and potash, would be most valuable, if it could 
be obtained cheaply enough. Of course, every intelligent man 
in the South knows that nitrogen, or ammonia in some form, 
phosphoric acid, and potash are the three essential elements in 
all commercial fertilizers that are worth having; and the State 
of South Carolina. expends millions of dollars every year for 

| these commercial fertilizers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, L would. like 
to state to my colleague that I have exactly the same clipping 
which he has sent to the desk and had read. I had that clip- 
ping sent to the Agricultural Department to ascertain just what 
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were the facts in reference to the bulletin 
made. The department did not go into an explanation as to 
what the bulletin set forth, I presume on the ground that they 
did not have a copy of it, but they did send me a very ex- 
haustive report on the possible potash supply of America. 
Amongst the things mentioned were the kelp beds along the 
Pacific coast, from which they claim kelp can be gathered and 
dried, put in commercial form, and delivered at the South 
Atlantic seaports at about four or five dollars a ton less than the 
German potash, but they claim that the difficulty of obtaining a 
supply from that source is by reason of the laws pertaining to 
gathering the seaweed. Those beds are in the 3-mile limit, 
which belongs to everybody. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And to nobody. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. And to nobody; and there- 
fore nobody will go in, for the reason that they fear, I think, 
that they can not get a monopoly of it, as some of our fertilizer 
companies have on fertilizer ingredients. The department 
claims there is quite an extensive deposit of alunite in Utah 
and in some of the adjoining States, and that it can be put into 
commercial form, but that the freight rate is such as to make 
the price prohibitory to the South Atlantic seaboard, where 
most of the potash is used. I shall at the next meeting of the 
Senate submit the report of the Agricultural Department made 
in response to my inquiry as to Bulletin 104. 

I was under the impression, as my colleague [Mr. TILLMAN] 
seems to be, that we have an extensive deposit of potash in the 
feldspathic rock; feldspar lies all along our Appalachian chain 
of mountains. I would be glad to have that bulletin printed 
and to have the matter brought to the attention of the Agri- 
cultural Department, because the prime essential with us, as 
the senior Senator from South Carolina stated, is potash. 
The whole tobacco crop and the cotton crop on the coastal plain 
where the sandy loam prevails is absolutely dependent on our 
being able to obtain a supply of potash; the production of those 
crops depends absolutely on that. I understand that that is 
also true in Virginia. 

I do not think this body can do a better thing at this time 
than to agitate the question of an additional supply of potash, 
as we are now totally dependent upon the potash wells in 
Germany. 

I also now take occasion to call attention to the other prime 
ingredient of fertilizers—nitrogen. We have an abundant sup- 
ply of that in the air. The method of its extraction has gone 
beyond the experimental stage and is a commercial success. In 
the contemplation of our water-power bill I think we ought to 
make provision by which these ingredients, so essential to the 
development of our land and to the production of our crops, 
should be developed in such abundance as to meet the require- 
ments of the agricultural interests of the country and at such 
prices as farmers can afford to pay and not leave them at the 
mercy of the combinations that control the fertilizer trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the attention of the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarra] to the fact that a 
letter of January 27, 1916, from the Secretary of Agriculture 
transmitting a report as to the fertilizer situation in the United 
States has already been printed as a public document, being 
Senate Document No. 262. In that document the Senator will 
find a complete report from the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
the availability of potash and nitrates in the United States, 
telling where they are to be found, or, at least, where they are 
up to the present time known to be; also the amount consumed 
in the United States, and what likelihood there is for the pro- 
duction in the United States of sufficient potash to supply the 
demands of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah, of course, knows that in that report the Secretary 
calls attention to the fact that the only available supply of 
nitrates is from atmospheric nitrogen. In a talk with the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture he informed me that there 
was an unlimited supply of kelp along the entire Pacific coast, 
which is valuable for agricultural purposes. It is mowed some- 
thing after the manner of mowing grain, and there is practically 
very little cost involved. The main difficulty 1s in the drying 
and grinding. It is also true that the freight rate is low; 
but on account of lack of legislation, there is a failure to pro- 
vide machinery for putting this product on the market. While 
we have an abundance of it, we are starving in its presence. 
I am glad that my colleague has called attention to this matter. 

I want to say, in this connection, that I do not believe that 
the Agricultural Department, the Geological Survey, and those 
charged with responsibility in the matter have examined the 
contents of feldspar deposits to a sufficient degree to determine 
Whether or not it is practical to use it commercially. The re- 
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which I forwarded to them, which was identical with the clip- 
ping which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] 
has had read at the desk, states that, while there are various 
deposits of feldspar, particular attention is called to the de- 
posit in the State of Utah, where they say it is almost as avail- 
able as the nitrates in Chile, but that the freiglit rates to 
South Atlantie ports are prohibitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the report covers the kelp beds 
along the coast of California and also covers a part of the 
known supply in the State of Utah. 

I wish to allay the apprehension of Senators and the people 
of the country generally in regard to this matter. I do not 
believe there is any reason for serious apprehension as to the 
future supply of potash and nitrates in this country. I agree 
with all that is stated in the Secretary of Agriculture's report. 
I desire to say further that there is a plant at Marysvale, Utah, 
producing about 10,000 tons per annum of potash. The owners 
are at present at work with a view of doubling the capacity of 
that plant, but of course even with the increase the amount 
produced would be a very small percentage of what is consumed 
in the United States. There are consumed in the United States, 
in round numbers, 400,000 tons of potash. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator means potash salt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to add, Mr. President, that there is 
under way a process for extracting the potash from the waters 
of Salt Lake, and if the laboratory tests that have already been 
made can be duplicated by a mill or process extracting the 
potash in large quantities—and I have no doubt it can be—there 
will be enough potash extracted from Salt Lake to supply the 
needs of the United States, on the basis of the amount now con- 
sumed, for over 300 years from that one source alone. I have 
seen the figures, Mr. President, showing what it will cost under 
the proposed process, and I believe the plan is feasible and is 
going to be a success. I may say also that there is one com- 
pany at the present time utilizing the mother liquors from the 
salt water that is being evaporated by the sun to produce salt 
and extracting the potash from those liquors. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that I asked the Agricuitural 
Department to submit to me a statement as to the cost of 
delivery at the South Atlantic ports. The estimated cost per 
ton of the potash extracted from alunite from Utah to Carolina 
ports was approximately $35. The German kainit, which gen- 
erally comes in a form available for commercial fertilizer use 
not the muriate of potash, which is a condensed salt, but what we 
term kainit, which is a form ready for commercial purposes 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is mostly common salt. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The basis is not really salt. 
That can be delivered at $6 or $7 per ton, while the product 
of the kelp on the Pacific coast, which is as good as kainit which 
we import from Germany, can be delivered for about $10.35 at 
the South Atlantic ports. So that we can not hope for relief, 
even from the potash beds in Utah, unless we can get a freight 
rate that will make it commercially possible to use it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the product, 
when taken from the salt water, is 80 per cent pure potash, and, 
of course, the rate upon that would not be more than $7 or $10; 
but even if it were more, of course, that is virtually the pure stuff 
and can be put in fertilizer, 

So I have not any doubt, Mr. President, that it will be but a 
few years now until the cry for potash in this country will 
cease. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And in the meantime thousands will starve 
to death, for they will not be able to make any cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator on that point that 
an effort is being made to get the machinery in shape now to 
begin the extraction of potash from that water, and, as has been 
said, there is a small company working there now for that very 


purpose. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We are getting away from Bulletin 104. 
Will the Committee on Printing have it printed? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee will pass on the question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina, I believe, asked to have a bulletin printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I desire to have printed a bulletin from the 
Agricultural Department, the copies of which have been ex- 
hausted and of which there are now practically no copies in 
existence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to ask the Senator if that bulletin 
is practically the same thing as the letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture transmitting the report as to the fertilizer situa- 
tion in the United States? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is entirely different. The bulletin to which 
I refer is an old bulletin printed in 1907. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, I will say to the Senator, has been printed, and the Joint 
Committee on Printing has ordered additional copies of it 
printed. Whether it covers the same matter, I do not know. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It does not cover the same matter. I want 
to have Bulletin 104 printed. 

Mr. SMOOT, The matter is to be referred to the committee, 
I will say to the Senator. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the motion is to refer the 
resolution to the committee. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The resolution has been read for the in- 
formation of the Senate, and I will ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. j 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know whether the Senator from 
South Carolina had seen this letter. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; I have seen it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say to him that the joint com- 
mittee has ordered additional copies of that letter printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator 
from South Carolina will be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. s 

THE SEAMEN’S ACT (S. DOC. NO. 333). 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate resolution 84, to 
print as a Senate document the manuscript entitled “ The Sea- 
men's Act of 1915,” by Henry W. Farnam. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks he should call 
the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that 
there is an order of the Senate that immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business the Senate shall hold 
exercises appropriate to the reception and acceptance from the 
State of Minnesota of a statue of Henry Mower Rice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was seeking an op- 
portunity to get in before the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 
read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 84) reported by 
Mr. FLETCHER from the Committee on Printing January 28, 
1916, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted b 
consin (Mr. LA FOLLETTE) on January 19, 1916, entitled “The Sea- 
men’s Act of 1915,” by Henry W. Farnam, professor of political econ- 
omy at Yale University, be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say that the resolution has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been favorably reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF HENRY MOWER RICE. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I send to the desk a concur- 
rent resolution which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 13) was read and 
considered, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Henry Mower Rice, 1338 by the State of Minne- 
sota to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to the 
State for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent 
citizens, illustrious for the purity of his life and his distinguished 
services to the State and Nation. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed 
duly authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of e 
Minnesota. ; 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Congress has accorded to 
each State of the Union the privilege of placing in this Capitol, 
in Statuary Hall, statues of two of its eminent men, to be 
selected by the respective States. Minnesota has now for the 
first time availed herself of this privilege by placing in Statuary 
Hall a statue of Henry M. Rice, one of the first representatives 
of the State of Minnesota in this body. 

Mr. Rice was born in the State of Vermont in the year 1817. 
He came to what is now the State of Minnesota, but was then 
an unexplored wilderness, a sort of no man’s land,” in 1839, 
10 years before Minnesota became an organized Territory. In 
1853 he was elected a Delegate to Congress from that Territory. 
He was reelected in 1855; and in 1857 he and Gen. Shields 
were elected the first Senators from the State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Rice took his seat in the Senate of the United States in 
May, 1858, on the admission of the State into the Union. 

Senator Rice had a most remarkable record. He was one of 
the great men who came to the embryo State who was instru- 
mental in laying the foundations of our government and of our 
prosperity. When he first came to the State he was engaged 
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as the representative of one of the great fur companies. At 
that time the country was an unexplored wilderness. There 
were very few people except some soldiers at Fort Snelling 
and a few missionaries, and in addition to that the fur traders 
and their employees. By reason of the fact that as a fur 
trader Mr. Rice became intimate with the Indians, he became 
very popular with them. They looked upon him with favor, 
because he always treated them fairly, and as a consequence 
he was largely instrumental in securing their consent to the 
opening of the country to white settlement. When he came to 
the State in 1839, the whole country, except a little territory 
around Fort Snelling, was occupied by nomadic bands of Sioux 
and Chippewa Indians. 

The first great problem of the embryo State was to secure 
those lands from the Indians, and to obtain the removal of the 
Indians therefrom. In this matter Senator Rice was very 
active and efficient. He perhaps had more influence than any- 
body else with the Indians; and as a result of his efforts, in the 
forties and early fifties, the Sioux and Chippewa Indians ceded 
to the United States most of their lands in Minnesota, and that 
opened the country to settlement and enabled it to embark on 
the great progress it has since made. 

Senator Rice, as a Delegate in Congress, had the strenuous 
work that falls to the lot of a Delegate from a Territory. He 
was very efficient and very industrious in securing suitable 
legislation for the young Territory. It is a remarkable fact 
that at the time Mr. Rice came to Minnesota a portion of the 
State was under the jurisdiction of the State of Iowa, and a 
portion of it under the jurisdiction of the State of Wisconsin. 
In 1848, when Wisconsin became a State, it left that part of 
Minnesota east of the Mississippi River without any govern- 
ment, a sort of no man's land; and the first important task 
Senator Rice had to perform was in aiding to secure legisla- 
tion creating the Territory of Minnesota. 

As a Delegate in Congress Mr. Rice was largely instrumental 
in preparing and securing the passage of the enabling act 
authorizing Minnesota to adopt a State constitution and to 
become a member of the Federal Union, and the State honored 
him by electing him one of its first Senators. He was elected 
at the same time as Gen. Shields, who had the unique distinc- 
tion of having represented in this body three different States; 
but when they came here to the Senate of the United States 
Gen. Shields drew the short term and Mr. Rice drew the long 
term. 

Mr. Rice was a Member of this body from 1858 until 1863. 
He served on some of the most important committees and was a 
most active and efficient Member of this body. He was a man 
of fine education, of great intellectual abilities, a man of sterling 
character, and a man who always aimed to serve tle public 
efficiently and faithfully. . 

Minnesota was fortunate in having in its early days a num- 
ber of young men who came from the East and started it on the 
path to statehood. Among these men—and it has been my lot 
to be acquainted with many of them—one of the most eminent 
was Senator Rice, and I feel that the State has made a wise 
selection in selecting him as its first representative here in Statu- 
ary Hall. 

Mr. President, I haye elsewhere on ‘another occasion in a 
more extended manner paid my tribute to Senator Rice, and I 
will not take the time of the Senate further on this occasion. 
There are other Senators who were acquainted with the Senator 
who will dwell more on his great merits and his value both to 
the State of Minnesota and to our common country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the State of Minnesota 
was born in the space of a decade. Originally a part of the 
Territory of Wisconsin, it became a Territory almost immedi- 
ately after the State of Wisconsin was admitted to the Union. 
It then had a population of scarcely 5,000 souls. Within.10 
years it was admitted to statehood, with a population of nearly 
300,000 people. 

Three great men contributed primarily to the birth and build- 
ing of the State. Henry H. Sibley, the first Delegate from the 
Territory to the Congress of the United States, the man who 
secured territorial recognition and afterwards the first gov- 
ernor of the State. Alexander Ramsey, the State’s first terri- 
torial governor and subsequently one of its Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States; the man who primarily 
secured the secession of territory from the Indian tribes and 
opened the way to white civilization. A few days after Gov. 
Ramsey was appointed the territorial governor and came to 
St. Paul to reside, another citizen established himself in that 
city. His ambition was not primarily to gather the unearned 
increment in the rapidly growing metropolis: of the future, for 
he almost immediately showed his desire to take part in civic 
affairs and serve well the people of his adopted State. Henry 
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M. Rice was born in Vermont in 1816, and at the age of 19 
years emigrated: to the State of Wisconsin. He came to Minne- 
sota: in 1839 equipped with an academy education; and he had 
studied law for two years. He was first employed by the Chou - 
teaus, of St. Louis, . acquired the business of the Ameri- 


can Fur Co., and became a partner in this business 
and moved to Mendota, Minn., for a short time, but subsequently 
located permanently in St. Paul. Mr. Rice was a leader in every 
enterprise that looked to the development of the town. What- 
ever success he made he generously shared with the public. 
His personal qualities were such that they) were immediately 
recognized. He was given public employment and secured great 
success in it. His manners were so gracious—and yet not 
patronizing—that he made friends with all sorts and conditions 
of men. He divined with unerring instinct the motives of men 
and parties and knew when and: how by appropriate suggestion 
to let them apparently move themselves toward his desired ends. 
He was the personal representative of the Sioux Tribe of Win- 
nebagoes, always held their confidence and successfully man- 
aged their affairs both for the Indians and the white settlers who 
were rapidly building homes in the State. 

Mr. Rice was born a Democrat, of the old Jeffersonian. school 
of democracy; and remained true to, the faith even during the 
trying times of the war between the States. 

He was first elected to office as Delegate from Minnesota. in 
the Thirty-third Congress. He took his seat as Delegate in 
Congress in December, 1853. Industrious, persuasive,.and soon 
influential, he promoted in many ways the interests of the 
Territory and his constituents, and by so doing obtained a 
popularity hardly equalled in the history of Minnesota. 
Was diligent in laboring. for the extension of the surveys and 
the establishment of land offices. He secured the opening of post 


offices. in the new villages. His influence contributed to the 


extension of the preemption system to unsurveyed. lands, a 
change which virtually opened all lands not Indian to settle- 
ment. Mr. Rice’s personal qualities were such as to give him 
wide acquaintance and influence, and. these were extended in 
no small degree by those of the Virginia. lady whom he had 
taken as his wife, née Miss Mathilda Whittall. Standing for re- 
election in the fall of 1855 he won by a handsome plurality over 
ne Republican: opponent. and an Independent. Democratic can- 
didate. 

Delegate Rice, desiring to secure statehood for his constitu- 
ents early in the session of 1857, had introduced a bill to en- 
able the people of Minnesota to organize a State and come into 
the Union.. The bill was subject to long debate and serious con- 
tention in both Houses of the Congress, but before the end of 
the session it was enacted: into law and approved. by the Presi- 
dent. 

The enabling act as passed February 26, 1857, was in the 
form which had become: traditional, and. embodied grants of 
public lands for schools, a university, and public buildings. 

Henry H. Sibley having been elected the first governor of the 
State and the Territorial. legislature: organized, it was. neces- 
sary to elect two United States Senators, Henry M. Rice, as 
everybody expected. was nominated by his party caucus without 
opposition and subsequently elected. Gen. James W. Shields was 
a, newcomer in Minnesota and little known; he had: served 
with distinction: in the Mexican War and filled. many offices in 
his former State, Illinois, and served a term in the United 
States Senate from that State, was selected as his colleague. 

Henry M. Rice served in every position to which he was 
called by his people with distinguished ability and an un- 
faltering desire to promote the welfare of his State and his 


country. His memory is cherished in the hearts of all who 


knew him, and his life will always be an example to the com- 

ing generations of young men in his State to inspire them to 

high ideals and a patriotic performance of all publie duties. 
Mr. HARDING.. Mr. President, there is no particular occasion: 


for me to add a word of tribute to the memory of him whom we: 


are honoring: to-day, save that in Ohio we feel a. very close rela- 
tionship to Minnesota, because the two States were a part of the 


Northwest Territory which was Virginia's magnificent gift to 


an expanding: Nation. I recalled, while the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UnpErwoop] was speaking, that when the patriotism 
of the South and the patriotism: of the North were in conflict 
to wipe out an ambiguity in the Constitution, the States builded 
out of the great Northwest Territory, gave a million muskets 
and 50,000 swords toward the preservation of our nationality, 

I like to say a. word, of tribute to the memory. of Mr. Rice 
because of the stalwart type he so notably characterized. There 
are two classes of American builders, Mr. President, who ought 
to be immortalized. One class is-composed of those stalwart 
and inspired. fathers who laid the foundation of this 
Republic, seemingly the first dependable, representative, popular 


He 


Government on the face of the enrth. But no less important are 
the rugged pioneers who marched: under the light of the west- 
ward star of empire and laid the foundations of the great 
western Commonwealths, which have done so much in contribut- 
ing to the expansion and the enlargement and the glorifieation of 
the American Nation. 

I. sometimes think we have been remiss in paying a just esti- 
mate to the work of the pioneers. One of my age can have no 
intimate knowledge of the hardships they endured, of the per- 
sonalities that they developed; but I can recall in my boyhood 
time a very interesting experience: when: the sons and the 
daughters of the men of Ohio were attracted by the lure of the 
still farther West, at a time when railway transportation had 
not opened up the great avenues of the West, when a class of 
our sturdy sons and daughters, bred by those stalwarts who had 
developed the Buckeye State—and\ L speak: of it as only one of 
many contributing States—these sons and daughters, with barely 
more than sufficient means to furnish a wagon and a team with: 
a very limited equipment, took all that they had of material 
possessions, and with courage: in their hearts and resolution in 
their breasts made the overland trip westward for the develop- 
ment of Iowa and Kansas and: Minnesota, all the time moving 
westward. to contribute to the jewels in the crown of the ex- 
panded Nation. I know that in those days they succeeded because 
they were made of that stern stuff which had developed amid 
discouragement at home. They had failed in their undertakings 
for one reason or another, and they were resolved to start 
anew, just as the New England fathers did. when they planted 
their first colony at Plymouth: Rock. And out of that resolution 
and their hardship and their simple life, out of that determina- 
tion to do for themselves, they laid the foundations of the de- 
veloping West. Whoever they were, no matter from whence 
they started anew, these pioneers were the great builders. And 
I want to say that the man who laid the cornerstone of a great 
Commonwealth like the State of Minnesota is entitled to the 
enduring tribute of the American people. 

One word more, Mr. President, on that. I should like to be 
able to.say something, though in a less rambling way than I am 
obliged to-day, to preserve and magnify the type of that 
sterling American citizenship. It is good to recall that 200 
years ago, or 400 years ago, or any period one may choose, 
there were in the State of Minnesota the same soil, the same 
waters, the same mineral wealth, the same opportunity for 
man’s fortunate habitation that exist there to-day: But it 
required the human touch; it required the application and 
ministration of citizenship, and the developing efforts of those 
who went out and made battle with nature's wilderness, when 
heroes perished without fame's acclaim. It was those who went 
out and turned the wilderness into a garden spot and made 
the most and the greatest achievement possible to man. And 
they did it because: of rugged. individuality, conquering per- 
sonality, and real citizenship. They did it because they lived 
simply and pushed forward in a determination to achieve. I 
tell you, Senators, if there is any one thing needed to go on in 
the fulfillment of our great American life it is the preservation 
of their sterling. qualities of a citizenship enhanced by a 
simple life. 

It strikes me that if there is any one great menacing tendency 
in modern times growing out of our material good fortune it is 
the tendency to: a life which was never intended to be adopted 
if one aims at accomplishment. I like to recall the simplicity 
of. the pioneers: They had the same motives, they had the 
same desires which have impelled mankind from the beginning 
of the world; but they were content in their own consciousness 
of accomplishment. They were intensely patriotic. They were 
appreciative of the opportunities that came from: the founding 
fathers; and, like the man: whose memory we are seeking to 
pay tribute to to-day, they were abidingly honest. 

I like what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] said 
about the standing: of Mr. Rice with the Indians, I take it 
that he not only dealt honestly in his personal relationships, but 
he kept his contracts; and I want to say in offering my tribute 
that the one great example we need in these United: States is 
the man who is abidingly honest and keeps his contracts, what- 
ever they may be. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to speak even at this 
length. I am glad that Minnesota has placed its memorial of 
Mr. Rice in the Hall of Statuary, and I am glad that there is 
a line to go in the Recorp in our acknowledgments to: 
the State of Minnesota, because we oughit to prize this example 
of sturdy, stalwart, honest, and patriotic American: citizen- 
ship developed in the great work of adding a Commonwealtli to 
the American. Union. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, as the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson]. has already stated, Henry M. Rice 
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was a Delegate from the Territory of Minnesota in the Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth Congresses, and a Member of the Senate 
from May 11, 1858, to March 3, 1863. This was during an in- 
teresting period of our history, the years shortly preceding the 
Civil War. Mr. Rice left the Senate 28 years before I entered 
it, so that my knowledge of the man is a matter of history. 

The Senators from Minnesota have asked me, as the present 
oldest Senator in years and in continuous service, to say a few 
words on this interesting occasion, and I have not found it in 
my heart to do otherwise than respond to the wish of my genial 
colleagues from that great State, inadequate as my words must 
of necessity be. 

Mr. Rice was of New England ancestry, having been born in 
the State of Vermont, emigrating to Minnesota at an early age. 
While serving as a Delegate in Congress, the President of the 
United States was Franklin Pierce, a New Hampshire man.“ 
The Senate, at the time Mr. Rice entered it, contained in its 
membership. many men of great ability as orators, legislators, 
and statesmen, some of whom figured largely in the stirring 
events which shortly followed. In that list are found the names 
of Clement C. Clay, jr., of Alabama, Robert W. Johnson of 
Arkansas, William M. Gwin and David C. Broderick of Cali- 
fornia, Lafayette S. Foster of Connecticut, James A. Bayard of 
Delaware, David A, Yulee of Florida, Robert Toombs of Georgia, 
Stephen A. Douglas and Lyman Trumbull of Illinois, Jesse D. 
Bright of Indiana, James Harlan of Iowa, John J. Crittenden of 
Kentucky, Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana, William Pitt Fes- 
senden and Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, Charles Sumner and 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, Zachariah Chandler of Michi- 
gan, Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, James Bell and John P. 
Hale of New Hampshire, William H. Seward and Preston King 
of New York, Benjamin F. Wade and George E. Pugh of Ohio, 
Joseph Lane of Oregon, Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, An- 
drew P. Butler of South Carolina, John Bell and Andrew John- 
son of Tennessee, Sam Houston of Texas, Solomon Foot and 
Jacob Collamer of Vermont, James M. Mason of Virginia, and 
James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin, a list of able men, never ex- 
celled in the history of our country. 

In addition to the two distinguished men who represented 
New Hampshire in the Senate at that time, in the list are 
found the names of three other natives of my State—William 
Pitt Fessenden of Maine, Zachariah Chandler of Michigan, and 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, men who left a deep impress 
upon the legislation of the country. 

Mr. Rice did not make many speeches while in the Senate, 
but the Congressional Globe shows that he frequently engaged 
in debate, and took a vital interest in all matters relating to the 
Indians, of whom there were many in Minnesota, the administra- 
tion of the public land laws, postal affairs, and the building of 
the Pacific railroad. He contended that the Pacifice railroad 
should start from a point on the boundary of Minnesota instead 
of from a point on the Missouri River. 

On a certain occasion, after a heated debate between Senators 
Dixon and Fessenden, Senator Rice expressed himself as being 
much opposed to personal controversies of that kind, saying that 
the older Senators should not set a bad example to the younger 
ones. On another occasion, when an attempt was made to stop 
applause in the galleries, under the threat that if repeated the 
galleries would be cleared, Senator Rice expressed himself as 
follows: 

The people come for the purpose of listening to speeches that are 


made, and when the impulses of their hearts shall induce them to ap- 
plaud, I will not condemn it. I hope they will be permitted to remain. 


Senator Rice was opposed to the free distribution of seeds, 
showing that some of the very questions that are being warmly 
discussed in the Senate now were being discussed in his time. 

On the whole, Senator Rice seems to haye been very attentive 
te his senatorial duties and to have been on the right side of all 
questions that were of concern to the people whom he repre- 
sented. He was a fit representative of those whom he served, 
and, judged by his legislative record, served them with ability 
and fidelity, thus fully earning the recognition that the people 
of Minnesota are to-day bestowing on him. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, when in my youth it was my 
privilege first to meet Mr. Rice he had already passed the 
meridian of life, and presented that attractive spectacle of one 
whose step was still strong, whose eyes were undimmed, whose 
faculties were unimpaired, and yet who showed the mellowing 
touch of time and in the retiring of age could enjoy the reflec- 
tions which come after a life of achievement. 

It has been said that our race is a weary traveler. It is cer- 
tainly true that that portion of humanity from which we are 
sprung has made a wonderful pilgrimage, whether inspired by 
Divine commission or whether born of the instincts of those 


who compose that current of humanity none can say. That cur- 
rent of humanity possessed two remarkable traits, two remark- 
able characteristics. Coming in early days from somewhere in 
the then great unknown of eastern Europe, it moved along the 
northern coast, draining the morass and the swamp, leveling the 
forest, braving the Northern Sea, reaching those islands which 
even in Biblical times were known as the Isles of the North, ever 
moving, ever pressing westward, the vanguard crossing the track- 
less and uncharted Atlantic, it found its lodgment upon what was 
then the somewhat inhospitable coast of New England; but 
still it moved westward, and over mountains and through defiles, 
hewing its way through forests, it finally spread out upon the 
great inland plains of our continent. 

Another remarkable trait of that branch of the human family 
is found in the fact that while it ever moved westward, it ever 
moved toward the goal of freer government, until it reached 
that goal in the founding of this Government. But the es- 
tablishment of our Government, like the lodgment of this cur- 
rent of humanity upon the Atlantic coast, was not the end; it 
was but the beginning of a greater chapter. While our fathers, 
wise in their day and generation, founded a Government, the 
outcome of a patriotic wisdom never before witnessed in any 
assemblage in history, yet the written government is cold and 
lifeless, the words upon the page have no meaning, unless those 
words are woven into action, into spirit, and into purpose. 

To-day there are upon the American Continent governments 
which copied our Constitution, and yet present the sad spec- 
tacle of despotism or, what may be worse, the tyranny of an- 
archy itself. It is in the spirit, in the purpose, of a people that 
the fabric of written legislation must be woven and developed 
into spirit, purpose, and living form. As that current of hu- 
manity moved westward and began to diffuse itself over the 
great inland plain, it took upon itself the task of molding gov- 
ernment. In the genesis of this movement from that some- 
what mysterious dawn in the shade of the history of northern 
Europe down to the time of our own day, each generation has 
well done its work. Those men who drained the swamps and 
the morasses of northern Europe, those who rescued the soil of 
Holland from the grasp of the sea, those who developed a 
civilization in England, those who brought a John to a recog- 
nition of the rights of man, those people who brought a Charles 
to the block, those who in turn founded this Government, those 
who endured the hardship of a revolution that we might be 
free, those who in later days preserved the Union thus founded, 
those who tracked the trackless forests of the West and con- 
verted the plains of the midland to the habitation of man, those 
who in the years gone have given form and color to the spirit 
of our institutions, each and all well performed their part in 
their day and generation. 

The last great task of this movement after the establishment 
of government and as essential to the developments of the spirit 
of our institutions was the establishment of opportunity, and 
through the efforts to subjugate the material character of our 
land, through the establishment of free government, and through 
the establishment of equality of opportunity, there came the 
great characters which have adorned the pages of our history, 
because this made it possible in the character of the men them- 
selves not only to surmount all other obstacles but also to over- 
come the limitations of humble origin and a boyhood of pov- 
erty. Part and parcel of this great movement was the man 
whose name we honor to-day. 

Born in New England, leaving his New England home when 
even the humble surroundings of a New England home of a cen- 
tury ago spelled civilization compared with the wildness into 
which he was to penetrate, he went westward and joined for a 
while the efforts of those who were laying the foundations of 
what is now the great Commonwealth of Michigan. There he 
joined with those who, then in the first flush of their young 
manhood, were engaged in this American task of building gov- 
ernment, fitting our country for civilization and development 
along great and lasting lines—men then unknown, but men 
who, by their energy, their sturdy characters and wisdom, not 
only laid deep and broad the foundations of that great Com- 
monwealth, but brought fame to themselves in their achieve- 
ments. But this lure of the West that had called this race, 
caused Mr. Rice to move farther westward, until he found him- 
self in what is now the State of Minnesota. 

I wish I had the descriptive power to portray the character 
of that class of men of which he was a fitting type. They were 
peculiar in themselves; their like is found nowhere else in our 
history. There was a culture and refinement about them; they 
could adorn the bench, the Senate Hall, or my lady’s parlor. 
There was a certain dash about them; and yet there was that 
fortitude, that courage, that power of endurance that enabled 
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them to withstand all the severe and untried conditions of the 
western country. 

If you understand the nature of the Indian as he was when 
our forefathers landed on these shores, you will not wonder 
that between men of this type and the leaders of the Indians 
there sprang up a friendship amounting almost to affection, | 
beeause, while ‘there rolled between ‘the leaders of the Indian’ 
tribes und ‘these cultured, refined men that gulf that separates 
the educated and the cultured from the uneducated and the 
uncultured, there was a strong current of sympathy in nobility | 
of character that drew them together in that ‘knightly spirit 
that, after all, was the predominating feature of these great 
pioneers. And when Mr. Rice passed away, borrowing au ex- 
pression which my colleague [Mr. Nevson] used in Statuary} 
Hall on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of this dis- 
tinguished son of Minnesota, the Indians who had known him 
so well during all these years said that, while they believed 
he had gone to a brighter and a better land, yet, after all, they 
wished he might have remained with them. | 

No generation ever has measured, or ever will in its own 
time measure, accurately either the direction, the speed, or the 
force of the movement of which it is a part. It is only after 
the long sweep of the centuries that there can be viewed the 
connection between events sequential in their character. It is 
only then that there can be made a measurement of the great 
movements of humanity. So to-day, while we wonder at the 


great growth of our cities, the development of our land, the 


Timitless wealth and resources of our Nation, we can not ade- 
quately measure the direction, the scope, or the force of the 
movement of which we are a part. It may, however, be inter- 
esting for me to say that I have in my possession aà small hook, | 
a very small book, which contains the record of the enactments 
of the First Territorial Council of Minnesota; and, as small as 
that book is, an appendix to that little book contains the 
census, giving ‘by name every inhabitant of the then Territory 
of Minnesota. To-day some two und a half milllon people con- 
stitute the humanity of that great Commonwealth, and that 
within the lifetime of those now living. Into that wonderful 
work of material and institutional development Mr. Rice threw 
himself with all his zeal and ardor, and he helped to develop 
that Commonwealth, and that ‘Commonwealth in turn ‘has 
honored ‘him, 

It so ‘happens that ‘each State can only place two statues of 
its distinguished citizens in Statuary Hall; yet of the people of 
the Western States there are unnumbered thousands who well 
deserve the recognition we {have accorded Mr. Rice. As I have 
said however, it is impossible to accord this particular distine- 
tion to more than two, and I feel ‘to-day that if Mr. Rice could, 
in a continuation of his personal identity, look down upon these 
services, appreciating, as he would, the great honor that is 
being conferred on him, yet out of the generous impulses of 
his nature he would wish that the statues of those who had 
* in that great work of the past might also adorn Statuary 

It is wise that we accord this honor; it is wise that we keep 
alive the memory of those who have gone before. Man is 80 
constituted that he must ever have a symbol, something as the 
outward form to express the thought that is within him. We 
can not have a country without a flag; we can mot have religion 
without a church. Man must ever have a symbol and a shrine, 
and it is well that we take as our symbol the names of the 
leaders of the past; it is well that we worship at the shrine of 
their achievements. Their names as symbols, their achieve- 
ments as a shrine, may serve to keep within our midst that 
strong and ‘vigorous character and nature which every one 
recognizes the higher and more complex civilization must more 
and more weaken if not destroy. - 

Mr. President, I have spoken more of the genesis of the 
movement of which Mr. Rice was a part and a type than I 
have of Mr. Rice himself, because, after all, it is his contribu- 
tion to the genesis of this movement, it is this environment and 
‘this condition which combined to make the achievements of Mr. 
Rice worthy of the commemoration which the great State of 
Minnesota has bestowed upon them. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the resolution offered 
by my colleague, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, on the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crarp], the resolutions are 
unanimously adopted. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 48, House 
bill 502. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, while I feel that 
Order of Business No. 18 is entitled to precedence, the time is 
so short until 2 o'clock that, without in any way waiving the 
start that we have made on No. 18, I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 562) to amend the 
act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing «a Postal Savings 
System, which had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGDR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following ‘Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitcheock Newlands Smoot 
Bankhead Husting Norris Sterling 
Beckham ‘ames Oliver 

rah Johnson, S. Dak. erman Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones mas 
Bryan Kenyon Phelan Thompson 
Catron Kern 
Chamberlain La Follette Poindexter Vardaman 
Chilton Lane erene Wadsworth 
Cla wis Saulsbury ‘alsh 
Clarke, Ark. itt th arren 
Cummins Sheppard eeks 
du Pont McCumber ' erman Willams 
Fall McLean elds Works 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. 
Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable ubsence of 


my colleague [Mr. Survery]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BurtziaH]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussagp] is absent on official business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. I will 
allow ‘this announcement to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomenrene in the chair). 
Sixty-five Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
Present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the Senate has given 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill which I 
called up—the Post Office bill. Owing to the fact that there are 
only 10 minutes left between now and the time when the un- 
finished business comes on, I will not ask the Senate to enter 
mpon the consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. -GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama that when this bill is up 
again I hope he will be prepared to make a clear statement of 
the changes in the law and exactly what the exhaustive amend- 
ments which the committee has inserted mean. This is a mat- 
ter that we have discussed heretofore, and it seems to me that 
the changes are very radical, but I have not had time to ex- 
amine it except casually at my desk. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is only one change in the bill that 
I think will provoke any controversy whatever, and that is the 
amendment to the postal-savings law. I will say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the committee has filed a very 
elaborate report on this bill. It is Order of Business No. 48. 
I will have ‘the clerk of the committee deliver to the Senator 
from New Hampshire a copy of the report in order that he 
may examine it and note the reasons for the changes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I shall be very glad te examine the re- 
port. My attention had not been called to this bill until the 
Senator asked to have it considered, and I shall certainly give 
very careful consideration to the report. I am glad the report 
has been made by the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The Senator will find a very elaborate ex- 
planation of the changes in the postal-savings law, and what- 
ever changes have been made in other sections of the postal 
law, full set out in this report, and the reasons given for the 
changes. 

Mr. LEWIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to address inyself to 
a matter which I feel justifies the attention of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, and it is not without its interest to those 
on the opposite side of the Chamber. I am gratified that the 
quorum call was made, as there may be Senators on the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is the regular order. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I call for the regular order. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIIT 
is in order. The Secretary will state the first bill on the cal- 
endar. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 1053) to 
provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR LEWIS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I came into the Senate this 
morning after an absence of a few days, and this absence ac- 
counts for my delay in referring to a matter which otherwise I 
would have taken up in this body some days earlier. I refer to 
the speech of ex-Senator Root, as chairman of the Republican 
State convention of New York. An editorial from an important 
paper in my city attracted my attention. It addresses its com- 
ments toward the Democracy and bases its criticism of the 
President on the speech made by ex-Senator Root, of the State 
of New York, while presiding as the chairman of a Republican 
State convention of New York, the occasion being the selection 
of delegates to the national convention. This paper—as others 
of the Nation—calls the attention of the country to the accusa- 
tions of ex-Senator Root, and intimates that because of the 
very high source from whence they come they are indisputable 
and stand as an unanswerable indictment of the Wilson admin- 
istration, for which I now assume to speak. 

At this time I desire to take a few minutes of the time of the 
able Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and address 
myself, not to the theme of the pending bill but to the theme of 
the hypocrisy of statesmanship. 

I know that the great Edmund Burke had occasion once to 
tender an excuse for otherwise unpardonable errors on the part 
of eminent men doing unexpected things against the English 
Government by saying: “ We can pardon much to the errors of 
liberty.” But I am not able, adjusting myself fo conscience, to 
say that we should pardon the liberty of deliberate error on the 
part of wisdom—particularly when it assumes to be statesman- 
ship which is to advise the country and direct the Nation. 

The eminent ex-Senator from New York, Hon. Elihu Root, 
assuming the privilege as chairman of the Republican State 
convention to speak the keynote of the Republican Party as he 
then represented it, found it agreeable to assail the President of 
the United States and present him before the country as a pre- 
tender in his policies and a weak and impotent officer in the 
execution of his undertakings. The ex-Senator would have the 
country understand that the President of the United States was 
unworthy of the further confidence of the country, and that the 
Democratie Party was no longer entitled to the respect that 
wisdom and patriotism would confer upon it. He tendered as 
the two counts of his indictment the charge that the administra- 
tion had failed in its duty to the country; first, by declining to 
go into war with Mexico, and, second, in declining to provoke 
war with Germany. 

My purpose, Mr. President, is to attract the attention of the 
country to those inconsistencies which are permitted on the part 
of those to whom greatness is youched, either out of generosity 
of admiration or the falsity of worship which attends men 
who by accident or favor achieve influence beyond deserts of 
merit—where under other circumstances the same conduct on 
the part of any other person in lesser spheres would have been 
arraigned as an exhibition of ignorance on the one hand or 
malevolence on the other. 

The Senator from New York, as chairman of the Republican 
State convention, speaking for his party, proceeds to arraign 
the Democracy on the ground, first, that it has failed to protect 
the lives of Americans in Mexico by failing to declare war 
against the Mexican country. He charges that the conduct of 
the administration has been so supine as to be worthy only of 
condemnation and so lacking in courage and wanting in states- 
Peeti as to call for immediate ousting by the American 

ic 

Mr. President, I want to ask what was the purpose of the 
able ex-Senator in preparing with deliberation this written in- 
dictment of the Democracy?—for it appears that his speech 
was prepared in writing, some features of it being omitted in 
its deliverance. Clearly the purpose was to provide for his 
party a platform upon which the issue was to be made in the 
coming election. It was to propose the policy upon which the 
campaign that is now approaching should be conducted. It had 
for its purpose the awakening of the American people to a 
spirit of resentment against the Democratic administration. Its 


deliberate object was to hold up the President of the United 
States as an individual unfit for the respect of his countrymen 
and unworthy the confidence of his Nation. 


The Senator proceeds, as the basis for this issue for his polit- - 


ical campaign, to make Mexico and Germany the particular sub- 
jects. Before I enter upon the latter two, I wish to invite the 
attention of the country to the fact that the conditions in Mex- 
ico, as they have existed now, say, in the last year—barring one 
additional atrocity—are the same that have been continuing for 
years. They are the same conditions as those existing a year and 
a half ago, and could have peen made the basis of a campaign 
issue then as now, if to the mind of the distinguished statesman 
there was the idea or the hope that it was of the most avail. 
But we recall that the distinguished ex-Senator, in his speech at 
the Union League Club, of Philadelphia, in the month of March 
last year, laid down the issue for the Republican Party. He on 
that occasion there struck the “keynote,” and that part of the 
press ever favoring any utterance of the distinguished Senator 
gave it eminence and prominence as the oracular decree of the 
political prophet. What was it? I reply that it will be 
recalled that then times were depressed in America. The 
war of the world had occasioned much uncertainty in the 
United States. Financial investors were timid, business was 
uncertain, and throughout the marts of trade there was stag- 
nation, all because there was uncertainty as to how far the war 
would reach and whether the United States might become in- 
volved. But the conditions were sufficient to justify the able 
ex-Senator to there charge the responsibility to be upon the 
Democracy and to charge the Democratic administration with 
being responsible for those depressed financial conditions of 
America. So it was that the Senator said the issue should be 
“getting business away from this regulation by law,” freeing 
“business from the trammels of too much legislation.” 

The able ex-Senator then said, as he struck his then key- 
note,” that the thing to do was to put this administration out of 
power and put in its stead a “ business administration,” and the 
Senator defined his purpose as well as his view by giving an 
illustration that what was needed in the country—as “ another 
administration headed by another Mark Hanna.” 

Such then was the only issue, and such then, to the able 
Senator, was the need of the country. The Mexican situation 
was then, when he spoke, as it had been under the Taft admin- 
istration and as it now is under Wilson. 

What was the occasion of the change from these issues? It is 
this, Mr. President: Business has become aroused to the real 
object of the Democracy. It has become awakened to its true 
purpose as to commerce, and conscious that its object is to pro- 
tect business, not to destroy it; to stimulate it, not to paralyze 
it; and that in Democracy business had found its friend. 
Then, with this new confidence possessing our countrymen, no 
longer torn asunder by dissensions between conflicting political 
factions in power, as previously existed in the Republican Party, 
when political officers of one faction immediately assailed the 
business of the other as a matter of revenge. Now it is clear 
to business that the policy of Democracy was to give fair treat- 
ment to all business of the country and to all institutions to be 
just from this new status everybody took a new life, business 
began bounding, and commerce leaped from the leash of the 
monopolist and rushed into the race of riches for all mankind. 

Mr. President, the hour when panic could be the cry or the 
keynote had gone. The time when calamity could be charged 
against the Democratic tariff bill had passed. The occasion 
when hard times and depression, the misfortunes of the country, 
the poverty of mankind could all be charged to the Democracy 
had ended. Business was prosperous. Commerce multiplied. 
Everything gave evidence of wealth. The issue upon which 
so much had been deposited had forsaken the eminent leaders 
of our Republican opponents. Then the distinguished lender, 
Senator Root, chose to strike a new keynote for those who 
are anxious to have assurance on the part of those who are 
supposed to be in themselves able to give security to any prop- 
erty and assurance of exemption from regulation of wrong- 
ful conduct. Thus when the distinguished gentleman had failed 
to fix an issue on the former charges, we now find that the 
eminent ex-Senator says that the failure of Democracy in not 
going into Mexico, precipitating war, is an evidence on its part 
of its frailty in government and cowardice in action. That for 
such omission it is incompetent to longer hold the respect of 
the Nation of America or to continue in the confidence of its 
people. That this shall now be the issue—or one of the issues. 

Yet, Mr. President, these same conditions to which he alludes 
prevailed under the administration under which he was spokes- 
man when he held a seat on the floor of the Senate in the term 
of President Taft. This same situation, the same evils, the same 
‘disturbance, the same slaughters, the same murders in Mexico, 
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regrettable as they were—they were not within our jurisdiction 
then, as they are not now—cxisted when an attempt was made 
on the part of the Democracy to remedy these things by the 

` force of law, to be expressed in the Senate, yet what was the 
position of the eminent ex-Senator then, when, if he was sincere 
in his demand for war in Mexico, his voice could have spoken to 
five his now announced purposes execution? 

The history of legislative action on Mexico discloses that in 
1911, April 20, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], who is 
now the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, en- 
tered 2 resolution in which he sought power of the Senate to 
direct the President of the United States, then President Taft, 
to consider the atrocities which were then being perpetrated in 

Mexico, and to stop the offenses which were then being com- 
mitted by conferring upon the Committee on Foreign Relations 
such power that they might have the authority to investigate 
and Congress intercede. 

The resolution intimated that the result might lead to the 
entrance by the United States into Mexico to establish order 
by force. Mr. President, I observe the Senator from New York 
IMr. Wapswortn], the successor of Senator Root, is rising. I 
beg he may do me the kindness to remain, that if any observa- 
tion is to be made in opposition to my views he may feel free to 
indulge them. Indeed, I called for a quorum that any Senator 
who desires to reply to my observations defend the utterances 
of the former Senator from New Lork— may do so. 

Then, Mr. President, when the position was tendered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] exactly akin to that which 
ex-Senator Root now says should be that of the Democracy, what 
did the able Senator from New York do? Did he give support 
to the very position which he now says should have been taken 
by President Wilson? Did he give support to the tendered 
resolution? No; the Senator then rose in the Senate and 
condemned the effort of the Democracy to do the very thing 
which he says should have been done, and for want of which 
he says the Democracy has forfeited the respect of the citizens 
of this country. The able Senator from New York, April 20, 
1911, referring to the resolution tendered by the Senator from 
Missouri asking for the very power to correct these wrongs and 
remedy these abuses in Mexico,—Senator Root, of New York, 
said—and I read from page 452, volume 47, part 1, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. President, before the subject is passed over and the resolution laid 
upon the table, I wish to express my entire dissent from the assump- 
tion which seemed to me to be carried by the expression of opinion on 
the part of the Senator from Missouri. Granting that injuries have 
been done to American citizens which ought to be redressed, that wounds 
have been inflicted, that lives have been taken, that property has been 
destroyed, it does not follow. sir, that we should n the process 
of securing redress for those injuries by a threat of force on the part 
of a great and powerful nation against qa smaller and weaker nation 
That. sir, is to reverse the policy of the United States and to take a 
step backward in the pathway of civilization. 

‘here is no reason whatever, sir, to assume, if injuries have been 
done of the kind described, that the Government of Mexico is unwilling 
to make due redress upon having those injuries and claims for redress 
presented to her in the ordinary course of peaceful negotiation; and 
the passage of such a resolution as has been described, equivalent to a 
deciaration of war, would be to preface the ordinary demand—the de- 
mand which it is the duty of sery civilized power to make upon a 
friendly nation—with a threat that if the demand is not complied with 
force will be used. 

Sympathy with the people of Mexico in their distress, a just sense of 
the duties t we owe to that friendly ple, and the duties that we 
owe to the peace of the world must forbid our assenting to or yielding 
to any such course— 


Meaning the course provided for by the Stone resolution. 

Mr. President, if it is just now when the able Senator from 
New York arraigns the Democracy, to demand that the Democ- 
racy shall go into Mexico with the power of this great Nation 
to enforce war, why was it not equally just under similar cir- 
cumstances when the Senator from New York opposed it? If it 
was just then to oppose it upon the ground that it would be a 
violation of the traditions of America, a “step backward” in 
our course of humanity, it is equally true now as it was at the 
time the Senator from New York arraigned the Democracy 
before the country for not doing the very thing which he as one 
of the representatives of the Republican Party, sustaining Presi- 
dent Taft, aided in preventing, 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are at once called upon to ask 
ourselves what is the meaning of this form of hypocrisy of 
statesmanship that can indent itself upon the popular mind 
as being serious in purpose and responsible in utterance? What 
purpose is there behind that declaration except on the assump- 
tion that the public either forgets the past or is ignorant of the 
present? That the people can be deluded and deceived? The 
author of these utterances assumes thut these issues can be 
created because of the eminent source that sponsors them. It is 


enough to the minds of some that a charge shall come from one, 


occupying a high place as being sufficient to influence the public 


mind. By such alone may the injustice and injury to the oppos- 
ing political party be accomplished, and all to create a political 
issue. ‘This to provide a campaign cry—for election uses. 

Then the distinguished Senator, among other arraignments, 
intimates, unless I misread his speech, that in recognizing Car- 
ranza in the course we have taken we have committed some 
unpardonable folly, intimating that the time and opportunity we 
did have to vindicate the honor of the United States was to have 
punished Huerta and Carranza. 

Sir, the able Senator and the leader of his party striking this 
keynote of discord, of injustice surely could not forget that the 
American people are still able to turn to their record and recall 
that here in April, 1914, on the floor of this body when a resolu- 
tion was tendered here to give to Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, power to move the Navy into Vera Cruz for 
the purpose of resenting an insult to the flag and vindicating the 
honor of America as against Huerta, the distinguished Senator 
from New York rose in his place here at night and inveighed 
against the injustice of the motion and the unrighteousness 
of the purpose, He was not content that we should give out to 
the world that such insult was cause for the United States to 
take any action whatever in Mexico. He protested against our 
proposed course because such may mean war with Mexico. Said 
the able Senator at that time, speaking almost in behalf of 
Huerta—I read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 6988, 
April 21, 1914: 

The course which is proposed is the forcible armed compulsion of 
the people or some of the people of a friendly nation, the armed com- 

ulsion of a government which I think we all are agreed is an existing 

e facto government. having in its control the greater part of the 
territory of Mexico—the armed soupy eer of that government to make 
amends to the United States for an insult to its flag. 

What is the justification? 

And the Senator continues: 


We can not justify, sir, upon confidence which we all bave in the 
President. We must justify upon grounds which commend themselves 
to our consciences, to our intelligence, to the conscience of the American 
people, and to the deliberate judgment of the civilized world. 


Then proceeding the Senator said, characterizing the resolu- 
tion brought forth from the Democracy demanding action: 

It is intervention, technically, but it is war in its essence that we 
are to vote to justify to-night. How long it will continue, what its 
results and its incidents will be, no man can state. Men will die, men 
dear to us will die, because of the action that we are eng rove to- 
night. American homes will be desolate; American women will mourn ; 
American children will go through life fatherless, because of the action 
that we are to approve to-night; and when those children, grown to 
manhood, turn back the page to learn in which cause their fathers died, 
are they to find that it was about a quarrel as to the number of guns 
and the form and ceremony of a salute and nothing else? 

Indeed, the ex-Senator from New York, for party issue, is 
willing now to tell America that this Nation has failed in its 
duty that it did not plunge into war with Mexico. Such is 
urged as a party issue new, when the cry of business panic 
had failed to avail; and when in vain a protest against the 
Government regulating wrong had failed to find a following 
of sufficient quality and quantity to insure support from the 
Republican leaders of the East. I ask where is the difference 
of now and that time—April, 1914—when the distingaished 
Senator from New York beheld war in all its desolating aspects. 
That it meant men killed and children ahungered, left father- 
less and homeless. That it meant our “dear ones to die.” 
If this prospect then appalled him in its consideration and 
shocked him at the threshold of the undertaking, is that not 
the sume future that is now threatened by the course he now 
demands? Why the change in the spirit of his human heart? 
Why the perversion of this generous nature merely to serve the 
purpose of an indictment against his own President of the 
United States? The answer is, it is for party purposes and 
political issues. 

I have respect for eminence. I pay my tribute to ability. But 
from my humble position I indict the hypocrisy of statesmanship 
and refuse to allow my countrymen to be imposed upon by 
pretense which carries the glamor of reputation conferred by 
favor, to delude my countrymen either as having justice in its 
purpose or truth in its accusation. 

Sir, therefore we see that we need seek no further answer 
as to Mexico for justification for the course of Democracy than 
that the able ex-Senator himself afforded in his opposition to 
Democracy when it sought to remedy this condition under the 
leadership of our distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He, the Senator from New York, opposed 
the action of the Democratic President of the United States to 
accomplish that, for the failure of which he now indicts him in 
public speech. ‘ 

I indict the hypocrisy of statesmanship. T challenge admira- 
tion for truth, and to sincerity I pay my salute, however severe 
its accusation against me or my party; but where it assumes to 
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mask in a false pretense to accomplish an object which it has 
previously indicted as unjust—yet nevertheless would execute 
for the mere purpose of party issue—I condemn it, sir. I deny 
such the respect of statesmanship, and state here in this place 
that such utterances as made by the ex-Senator, as chairman of 
the Republican State convention, under different circumstances 
and from lesser men would have been characterized as dema- 
gogy !! 

Now, sir, we have seen that in Mexico these unfortunate 
atrocities, which I join my colleagues on the other side in con- 
demning, have been remedied so far as such things can be under 
such unfortunate conditions as curse Mexico. The perpetrators 
of the murders and the assaults have met their death. They met 
it summarily under the order of the Carranza government. 
For the lives they have taken they have given up theirs. And 
yet the Senator with the knowledge that everything which could 
have been done by the President of the United States had already 
been done by the very agency the distinguished Senator himself 
had appealed to—the government in Mexico—there is not one 
word from the mouth of this distinguished leader in striking 
his keynote, telling the Nation that all these things for which 
he says my Government and our administration should enter 
into Mexico to declare war to remedy, to have been remedied, 
in so far as any administration in power in any land could have 
avenged, have been done. Not one word from the Senator that 
condign and complete punishment was meted out to the perpe- 
trators. That they are dead. 

Therefore, sir, as to Mexico I take the liberty to say the 
record discloses that the eminent Senator was striking a key- 
note without regard to justice or facts. 1 charge that he was 
deliberately unjust to the President of the United States, and 
purposely misrepresenting the Democracy of the Nation. 

Now, Mr. President, as to Germany. The able Senator says 
in his keynote, striking a bass note (after having left the minor 
key of Mexico)—more base, I regret to charge, than bass—the 
Senator asserts that it is necessary we should have a President 
of the United States who has “something more than words.” 
Who would “follow words by action.“ Yet I ask what action? 
What action does the eminent Senator, a leader of the Re- 
publican Party, mean? There can be but one other kind of 
action, and that is war. If the Senator would mean war, why 
did he not say war? Why mask under utterances ubiquitous 
and doubtful in construction, that anyone could gather what- 
ever they would? The unlearned and humble, who suffer most 
by war, to feel that it means some action other than war. On 
the part of those who desire war to suggest action that is only 
war. If the able Senator, speaking for his party, expected to 
pledge his party to war with Germany as an issue in this 
country, let the party declare it with courage, and the Democ- 
racy will meet the issue.” If the “action” referred to by the 
Senator means that the grievance against the Democracy is that 
it has not driven its people across the seas into Germany to be 
killed, “our dear ones to die,” as the Senator said when op- 
posing action in Mexico—leaving “our children to be ahun- 
gered, to be bereft of parents“ if that be not the purpose of the 
word “action” as used by him, what other action, then, could 
he refer to, speaking in behalf of his party? What action is it 
he will pledge his party to? * 

Why not tell the Government of America now, if the object is 
to make the issue against the Democratic President of the 
United States that he did not declare war, and say so? This 
hypocrisy of statesmanship I protest against, I protest against 
it as an American who will be called upon to tender all I have 
in the fateful hour of conflict. I desire to know the purpose on 
the part of the distinguished leader. I want him to say what 
he meant. If the object is to try to elect a Republican President 
under the covert object of war, yet to hide the purpose from the 
American people under doubtful phraseology, I here expose the 
fraud. 

If, on the other hand, the is that war shall be de- 
clared against Germany, and that the issue shall be war without 
regard to its merits or to the justification of the declaration, then 
let them come forth and declare the purpose, and the country 
shall judge them by their utterances, by their action, and by 
their sponsors. War with Germany? For what? Unhappily, 
sir, sad events in the past have transpired on the seas—tlives lost 
and American rights denied. Unhappily the Lusitania incident, 
of course, is in the memory of us all, and the Gulflight and 
Cushing. But this administration, with the cooperation of many 
of my eminent Republican friends, looking toward peace and con- 
cord with all peoples, have turned their attention to a settlement 
of all differences by peaceful negotiation. Mr. President, we 
have moved to achieve results through the only course civilized 
countries ought to adopt as long as it is available—by methods 


of peace, by speech of religion. And what is now the result? 
We have found that before the world we can reach a solution 
without war. We have reached a settlement without injury. We 
have not disrupted the peace binding us between countries here- 
tofore friendly and whose people have contributed so much to 
the splendid results and achievement of America; nor, sir, have 
we, the democracy, ever desired to break it. To the contrary, sir, 
we struggle to forever continue it. 

Yet, says the ex-Senator, we want a President who will have 
other action. He indicts the President of the United States 
as a weak all supine victim of surroundings, whose tendency 
is to “address a note.” Yet the able Senator, knowing the 
limitations of this constitutional Government of America, 
failed to tell the country that such is all any President of the 
United States can do. What else can he do? He may go to 
the country and speak from his lips. The only other thing 
permitted by our Constitution—to prevent Presidents who may 
become despots violating their authority and abusing power—is 
that they shall address by note their views either to the foreign 
government which is the object of action or to the representatives 
of our own Government for action. It is through Congress and 
from it alone may come action. Then if “ action,” that is, decla- 
ration or action of war, was a thing that the eminent Senator 
from New York would have the country understand was neces- 
sary as a fulfillment of the honor of America, I reply that since 
the Lusitania incident and the Gulflight incident the able Senator 
was @ Member of this body. He was representing the imperial 
State of New York. There was no power in the world to para- 
lyze his arm from introducing a resolution for “ action” here 
in the Congress of the United States, the only place in all Amer- 
ica where the power could be ewecuted, and it was here where he 
served in his sovereign capacity. If there was such wrong upon 
this country that could only be righted in honor only by war 
between us and a friendly people; the death of our men, the 
paralysis of commerce, the end of all presperity and progress in 
America—the devastation of America—then the eminent Sen- 
ator was equally qualified to present such a resolution, for by law 
he had the authority. The President of the United States had 
no such authority within the Constitution. The President could 
not tender such resolution in Congress; Congress being the only 
source in America that could have taken the action which the 
distinguished Senator would have the country understand was 
necessary to the maintenance of the honor of this land. Yet 
for failure of the President to do that which he had no power 
to do, the President of this United States is, by the Senator, 
held up to the country as guilty of cowardice of conduct and 
displaying supineness of character fit only for the contempt 
of the brave and the condemnation of all political parties in 
America. 

The eminent Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], the leader 
of the majority, suggests, as I speak, that if such views as were 
expressed by the distinguished ex-Senator from New York are 
the views of his party, that there is not a Senator on the other 
side but has the same privilege now, as he has had before, to 
tender a resolution for such action. Mr. President, I say that 
since there has been no such tender, since the ex-Senator from 
New York himself never tendered such, why, I ask, will he be 
found in a high place, in an elevated position, discharging an 
eminent trust, so abusing its common sense by attempting to 
delude the American people by arraigning the President of the 
United States, merely because he is a Democrat, as unworthy of 
their confidence for not doing that which he knows well within 
presidential power he could not do, and where no circumstances 
have ever justified such. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the then Senator from New York, shortly after the out- 
break of the European war, in a speech made in this city, but 
not in this Chamber, indorsing the attitude of the President, 
displayed great emotion, the tears coursing down his cheeks, as 
reported in the papers, when he announced his adhesion to the 
position which the President then occupied. I do not recall 
exactly when that is said to have occurred, but I thought it 
would not, perhaps, be out of place to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to it at this time, since at that time the position of the 
Senator from New York was emotionally an indorsement of the 
President of the United States and his then professed policy. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. President, therefore I think we see clearly that, as to 
Germany, the eminent ex-Senator before the country puts his 
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Nation in a position where she is misjudged, and his President 
where he is wrongly condemned, and himself now, with the 
truth of his own record correctly understood, as seeking issue— 
political issue, only politics—in any other place to be charac- 
terized as unworthy politics. 

I now have a word to my eminent friend the ex-Senator from 


New York, Mr. Root. Mr. President, I wish it understood 
that I have a very high personal regard for ex-Senator Root. 
I applied to him for a clerkship in his law office when I first 
left college, and he showed his excellent wisdom in declining 
my request in those days when I sought the work [laughter] ; 
and while in that respect it may have my approval, in view of 
one thing with another of which I am mostly conscious con- 
cerning myself, yet in this particular matter I speak seriously 
to say that while I respect him and have a very high regard 
for his eminent abilities, no man bemoans more than do I that 
such eminent capacities could be distorted to such ignoble uses. 

Now, therefore, I ask, What action; action! what action? 
War? Les. Who, sir, is it behind the Republican masters now 
that the party expects to serve by merely making war on 
Germany because it is Germany? Has a new campaign fund 
begun to glow in radiance invitingly before their faces? Has 
the cry that business is being assailed, that the tariff, the 
author of all our misfortunes, should be revised, and the de- 
mands for another Mark Hanna administration lost their 
potency? Why are these all abandoned and some new source 
appealed to? Who are these whom my Republican friends, 
these eminent leaders, are covertly cultivating now and from 
whom they expect much, if only they can make the issue of the 
next campaign a war against Germany without regard to its 
effect on America? 

Now, Mr. President, when they have succeeded in this heart- 
less and unnecessary design, and the issue is made before the 
country that the next mandate of the Republican Party is to be 
war, then let us ask you, Republican Senators, how shall you 
call the country into awar—into “ action,” when before the world 
you are already indicting your country as being unable to con- 
duct a war with any nation in the world, however weak or im- 
potent? They confess that with 16 years of power, with the 
expenditure of $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the expenditure of $2,500,000,000 during 
the last 15 years. 

Mr. LEWIS. Singly and solely for but one arm of the de- 
fense, and as the Senator from Colorado IMr. THostas) in- 
terpolates, $2,500,000,000 in the last 15 years—asserting that 
all of this had been expended under the guise and pretense of 
national defense—they confess before the world that the De- 
mocracy now comes into potter to find no Army, no Navy—no 
method of defens: whatever existing in this Na ton. 

Mr. KERN. And with only ammunition sufficient for a day 
and a half. 

Mr. LEWIS. And for want of ammunition, as set forth by 
the experts’ testimony before the committees, leaving us hope- 
less and defenseless. This is the condition that the then emi- 
nent Republican leaders have left this Republic. This is the 
naked estate which the Democracy was compelled to take over. 
Is it possible that so eminent a statesman as the distin- 
guished ex-Senator from New York can, before his God in 
heaven and his fellow mankind on earth, invite his coun- 
try to war, when she has not that wherewith to defend herself 
for 24 hours? If the accusations made by these Republican 
leaders against the country are true, will they send a defense- 
less people to tueir sure death, the Nation to certain defeat, 
the American people to dishonor? How will the Nation get 
their soldiers to Europe, if they have soldiers to send? Where 
are the ships upon which to conyey the soldiers of America if 
there were to be war with Europe? Did not the eminent ex- 
Senator himself participate on this floor in the great and re- 
nowned filibuster having for its object the defeating of the 
Democracy of the only method which could have obtained the 
ships that could have conveyed the soldiers which might have 
maintained the honor of this Republic in the “action” or war 
which he tells our Nation is essential to its welfare and to the 
honor of the President? What means this spectacle of absurdi- 
ties presented by the national keynote of the Republican master? 
It means the unscrupulous descent to contemptible things—all 
for polities. $ 

Mr. President, I arose to call attention to the situation; and 
now, sir, I ask my country to view it. We are reaching results 
with Germany. Here and there differences arise, of course, as 
they do in all pending negotiations; but we have still main- 
tained peace. There is no war in our land; our cities are not 
sacked; our fields are not withered; the dead are not heaped up 
in our streets; mothers are not shrieking as they see their babes 


bayoneted. Our land is at peace; women can still bless God 
that their homes are secure, their children happy; civilization 
can still turn to America and appeal to it as the only spot in all 
the world where“ peace on earth ” prevails under law and under 
the guidance of God, sustained by the patriotism of man. 

We will continue this course; we will hold dear to our ancient 
tradition of peace with all nations; and despite the false states- 
manship of eminent men who misrepresent their country merely 
to create falsely a party issue before their country, America 
will go on her course of peace with the world, justice to man, 
and honor to ourselves. Now, sir, as I leave this subject I would 
invoke the distinguished ex-Senator, Mr. Root, in his hereafter 
representative utterances, to adopt to his own obedience that 
creed which Wolsey gave to Cromwell: “ Let all the ends thou 
ain’si at be thy country's, THY God's, and rnurn's.“ 

I thank the Senate. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR SMOOT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I feel quite sure that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] has no desire to place ex-Sen- 
ator Root in a false light in referring to the position of the 
Senator as taken in his speech delivered in the Senate on 
April 21, 1914. As I remember the speech, he has so placed 
him. The only purpose for which I rise 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator. I 
was diverted, and did not know he was addressing me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, the only purpose for which I rise is to 
read into the Recorp at this time, following the excerpts from 
ex-Senator Root's speech as quoted by the Senator from Tili- 
nois, and at this point all that ex-Senator Root said. 

Mr. President, before doing this I wish first to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the resolution to which ex-Senator Root 
Was speaking. The resolution is as follows: 


In view of the facts È hinge ag by the President of the United States 
in his address delivered to the Congress in joint session on the 20th 
day of April, 1914, with regard to certain affronts and indignities com- 
mitted against the United States in Mexico: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is justi- 
fied in the employment of the armed forces of the United States to 
enforce his demand for unequivocal amends for certain affronts and 
indignities committed against the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the United States disclaims any hostility to the Mex- 
ican people or any purpose to make war upon Mexico. 


That was the resolution, Mr. President, to which the then 
Senator from New York was speaking; and I want to merely 
add this, that ex-Senator Root did not feel that the country 
would be justified in declaring war upon Mexico for the reasons 
as stated in the resolution that was reported to the Senate 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senate will 
remember that the resolution, as sent to the House by the 
President and passed by the House, referred to Gen. Huerta 
in specific terms. The power and authority it was sought to 
confer upon the President by the House resolution were to be 
directed against Gen. Huerta; but the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate substituted and reported the resolu- 
tion which I have just read. This is what ex-Senator Root said 
upon that occasion: 


Mr. President, I shall not prolong very much this discussion, for I 
think that whatever action we take ought to be taken to-day with- 
out further delay. I do wish, however, to state the reasons for sup- 
porting the substitute offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
popes? in lieu of the resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign 

elations, 

The President has asked Congress for its approval of a course which 
he pu to follow to compel amends for an insult to the flag of 
the United States. A resolution has come from the [louse declaring 
that the President is justified in the course he proposes and naming 
Gen. Hnerta as the person against whom the present action is un- 
derstood to be directed. The Committce on Foreign Relations has re- 

rted a substitute resolution which omits all reference by name to 

en. Huerta, but so refers to the statements made by the President in 
his address that in explaining the justification of the course which 
he proposes the effect is substantially the same, We are not asked to 
authorize action; we are asked to justify it. 

Mr. President, I have the highest respect—more than re t, I have 
regard and admiration—for the President of the United States. I have 
entire confidence in the sincerity of his pornos, in the lofty quality 
of the ideals which he pursues, and in the genuineness of his adher- 
ence to peace. ? 

But we are asked not to express our opinion of the President of the 
United States, not to express our confidence in him or in his purposes. 
We are asked in the exercise of our duty as a part of the Government of 
the United States to declare a specified course of conduct under specified 
conditions to be justified It is our duty that we are to perform, our 
duty as a part of the Government of the United States, our duty to the 
hundred millions of people of the United States, to the community of 
nations, to the credit and good name of our country, to the honor and 
glory that this freat democracy has intrusted to our hands as its repre- 
sentatives. This duty we are called upon to perform. 

The course which is proposed is the forcible armed compulsion of 
the ple or some of the proma of a friendly nation, the armed com- 
pulsion of a government which I think we all are agreed is an existing 
de facto government, having in its control the greater part of the ter- 
ritory of Mexico—the armed compulsion of that government to make 
amends to the United States for an insult to its flag. 
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What is the justification? We can not justify, sir, upon confidence 
which we all have in the President. We must justify upon grounds 
which commend themselves to our consciences, to our intelligence, to 
the conscience of the American people, and to the deliberate judgment 
of the civilized world. 

What is the justification? Observe, sir, I do not say that there Is 
no justification. I ask what it is. In the address of the dent, in 
the plain implications and exclusive inferences of the resolution which 
came from the House, and equally in the resolution reported by the 
committee, the tification is to found in a single incident. That 
incident was this: A boatload of sailors in the uniform of the United 
States, upon a boat fying the flag of the United States, landed the other 
day at a wharf in pico and were arrested by an officer in charge 
of a guard, taken through the streets, presently returned to the boat 
and set free—a very gross offense to the dignity of the United States, 
an insult which can not be ignored. 

But, sir, immediate amends were made. The action of the officer 
who made the arrest was disavowed by the government under which 
he served, the de facto government of Mexico, under the de facto 
presidency of Gen. Huerta. It is stated that the officer was in turn 
arrested and was to be punished. The commandant at Tampico apolo- 
gized for the act and, 8 upon being advised of the circumstance, 
the head of the de facto government, n, Huerta, also apologized. 
Those amends, which would be all that could be expected from private 
individuals, were, nevertheless, not satisfactory and not sufficient for 
the officer in command of the American fleet or squadron at Tampico, 
and he demanded a formal salute to the American flag. 

Mr. President, I agree with the admiral that the amends were not 
sufficient as coming from the de facto government and that there should 
have been a salute to the American flag, but it appears that there 
was an inte ition by our Government; there were communications 
between our State Department and our chargé in the City of Mexico, 
representations to the de facto Md rg in Mexico, negotiations and 
conversations, as to the character of the further amends that should 

made. The matter came plainly to be a discussion between the 
Government of the United States and the de facto government of 
Mexico. Not about the quality of the act that was done; there is no 
dispute about that. Not about the obligation to make amends; that 
was done. Not about the obligation to apologize; the apologies were 
made. But about the form of further amends, how a salute should be 
fired, what were the proper and customary obligatory incidents in the 
vie A of returning such a salute, and the number of s which should be 
firéd. It is upon that dispute—upon a dispute between these two Gov- 
ernments about the number of guns that are to be fired and about what 
the proper custom is as to returning the salute when it is fired—it is 
upon that dispute that this justification is made to rest in the resolu- 
tion passed by the other House and in the resolution reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I feel bound to say that while I would never for a 
moment fail so far as in me lay in preserving the dignity and honor 
of the flag of the United States, the mte to which this incident has 
come seems to be painfully 3 to the results Which are to be 
drawn from it. If that is all—if there is nothing else except a question 
of the number of Veg and the form and manner of salute—which stands 
between the hundred million rents of the United States and this poor, 
harried, and distressed people, it seems to me that the occasion is 
painfully inadequate to the results that are to follow. 

Is that all? We learn pai that Vera Cruz has fallen, that 4 
American marines lie dead in that city, and that 21 lie suffering from 
wounds. Is there nothing but this dispute about the number of s 
and the form and ceremony of a salute to justify the sacrifice of those 
ATO Me president, den 

r. President, ply and sincerely as the President of the United 
States desires to limit the scope of his action, deeply and sincerely as 
he desires the maintenance of ce, all history and human experience 
teach us that once lighted the fires of war can not be quenched at will. 

It is Intervention, technically, but it is war in its essence that we are 
to vote to justify to-night. How long it will continue, what its results 
and its incidents will be, no man can state. Men will die, men dear to 
us will die, because of the action that we are to approve to-night. 
American homes will be desolate; American women will mourn; Ameril- 
can children will go throu life fatherless, because of the action that 
we are to approve to-night; and when those children, grown to man- 
hood, turn back the page to learn in what cause their fathers died, are 
they to find that it was about a quarrel as to the number of guns and 
the form and ceremony of a salute and nothing else? 

We are to justify. What is the justification? Is there none but 
that? We. the representatives of the great peace-loving Nation; we, 
the representatives of the great democracy that prides itself upon 
demonstrating to the world that democracy can be peaceful and just; 
we are to justify these acts of war; and there no justification that 
we can lay before our countrymen, before the world, before the com- 
munity of nations, before the judgment seat of history, except our dis- 

te about the namber of guns and the form and method of a salute? 
O Mr. President, how inadequate! How can we justify ourselves if we 
my * 3 Kall. t it had been all, the P 

ut. sir, that is not all. all, the President would not 
have come to the Congress yesterday; if it had been all, we would not 
be discussing the subject here to-night. Back of the incident, back of 
the — circumstance which forms the whole of the resolution re- 
by the committee, there is a great array of facts, a long, dread- 
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on the boat, the Mexican officer reported to 
Gen. Huerta that no was flying. believe our admiral, but can we 
think it strange that Gen. Huerta believed his officer? If there were 
nothing else—if this were all—should not that question of fact be de- 
termined by peaceful means? 

The question of the proper, appropriate and customary form and 
method of a salute is a matter of precedent and the usage of nations. 
It is the universal custom of civilized nations to present in diplomatic 
communications the precedents, the authorities showing that the custom 
contended for by one country is the true custom and that the other 
country is mistaken. In the case that I suppose, of such an incident 
occu g in a port of France or Germany or England or uay, sir, we 
would have presented our facts, investigated the facts, made certain 
and clear the facts, presented the authorities upon precedent and cus- 
tom, and by peaceable and friendly communication would have reached 
a result. 

If that were all, that is what we would do. If this be all, is this 
Nation of a hundred millions, the richest upon earth, with its mighty 

ower, to treat poor, weak, bankrupt, downtrodden, distressed, despair- 

g Mexico in any less kindly and just a way? If this be all, how can 
we, in the arrogance of power, justify treating this weak neighbor with 
a peremptory harshness that we would not think of using toward a 
powerful nation? 

Mr. President, What I have said is what the good people of our 
coun and of the world will think if we finish our work to-night by 
the a opts of the resolution reported by the committee. There is 
no justification for us there. No; by the expression of one thing, the 
dispute about the salute, we commit ourselyes to the exclusion of all 
other justifications. We commit ourselves to a condemnation that will 
weigh heavily upon the heart of many a good American who loves his 
country and her honor, and which, as time poos on and the judgment 
of the world and of the future is made up, will grow darker and darker. 
8 President, it is not all; it is not all. There is matter of 
justification; and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 


American fiag was fying 


anarchy in g behind it are hundreds of American lives 
sacrificed, millions of erican property destroyed, and thousands of 
Americans reduced to poverty to-day e the destruction of their 
property. Lying bebind it is a condition of anarchy in Mexico which 
makes it í possible to secure, by diplomatic means, protection for Amer- 
ican life and property in that country. Lying behind it is a condition 
of affairs in Mexico which makes that country incapable of performing 


its international obligations. 

The insult to the flag is but a part—the culmination, if you please— 
of a long series of violations of American rights, a long series of 
violations of those rights which it is the duty of our country to pro- 
tect—violations not, for the most part, of government, but made pos- 
sible by the weakness of government, use through that country- 
range bands of freebooters and chieftains like the captains of free com- 

ales: without control or responsibility. Lying back of this incident 
ha condition of things in Mexico which absolutely prevents the pro- 
tection of American life and property except throu, respect for the 
American flag. the American uniform, the American Government. 

It is that which gives significance to the demand that public r ct 
shall be 3 to the flag of the United States. There is our justifica- 
tion. It is a justification lying not in Victoriano Huerta or in his con- 
duct alone, but in the universal condition of affairs in Mexico. The 
real object to be attained by the course which we are asked to ap- 

rove 1s not the gratification of personal pride; it is not the satisfac- 
on of an admiral or a Government; it is the preservation of the 
wer of the United States to protect its citizens under those condi- 
ons. 

If we omit from the resolution that shall be passed to-night all 
reference to the matters that are enumerated in the substitute, we 
omit the real object which forms the only justification for action. 
Without that, sir, upon the showing of the resolution rted by the 
committee we would be everlastingly wrong. With the facts that are 
enumerated in the substitute, the action of the United States will rest 
with becoming sense of proportion and national dignity upon adequate 
foundation and cause. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] has observed, in effect, 
that the substityte resolution thunders in the index. Ah, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the capture of Vera Cruz, the death of American citizens, the 
wounds and sufferings of men who lie there to-night demands some- 
thing more than formal inducement. The recitals of the substitute 
resolution are weak in the face of death and wounds and sufferings of 
Americans in Vera Cruz. No less than the substitute resolution avers 
can justify us. 

The conclusion of the substitute resolution, sir, is the same as that 
of the other. It justifies the President in the same course of conduct 
which the committee resolution justifies, but it gives grounds. It gives 
substantial unds. It gives grounds creditable to the United States 
and 8 the proposed action, instead of leaving this mo- 
mentous movement of a great naval and military power to rest upon no 
justification but a dispute with a weak and helpless adversary about 
number of guns and the proper ceremonies of a salute. 


Mr. President, I thought it was proper, indeed, that the speech 
of Mr. Root, referred to by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewrs] should be read into the Rrecorp following the remarks 
made by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
for one moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. FALL. As this matter has come up and as the Senator 
from Utah has so properly, it seems to ine, called attention to 
the remarks of the Senator from New York at that particular 
time, I should like to have inserted in the Recorp with the 
remarks which he has just read the remarks of the President of 
the United States made at the Brooklyn Navy Yard on May 11, 
1914, as showing that he then agreed absolutely with the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York made or this occasion 
and had apparently forgotten the reason which he gave to the 
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Congress of the United States in asking justification of his acts. 
On that eccasion he said: 


So, while we are profoundly sorrowful, and while there 


t of 
our hearts a very deep and affectionate 1 25 for the 3 
relatives of these lads who for the rest of lives shall mourn them, 
though with a touch of de, we know why we do not go away from 
this occasion cast down, with our heads lifted and our eyes on the 
future of this country, with absolute confidence of how it will be worked 
out. Not only upon the mere vague future of this country, but n the 
immediate fu . e hu ve gone down to Mexico to serve mankind, if 
we can find out the way. We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We 
want to serve the Mexicans if we can, because we know how we would 
like to be free and how we would like to be served if there were friends 
standing by in such case ready to serve us. A war of aggression is not 
a war in which it is a proud thing to dic, but a war of service is a 
thing-in which it is a proud thing to dic. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. 

I votel against the resolution, and I did so for the very rea- 
sons stated by the Senator from New York. Not only that, but 
I believe to-day that all he said upon that occasion was logical 
und true and justified his vote and the votes of the Senators 
who voted as he did. Circumstances that have happened in 
Mexican affairs since the passage of the resolution prove the 
wisdom of the position taken at the time by him. I believed 
then, and I believe now, that it would have been better for our 
country if, when passing the resolution, we had named the 
reasons why we sent our marines into Vera Cruz, rather than 
to have passed a resolution which was false upon its face in 
not stating what were the real reasons for such action. The 
President of the United States ordered our Navy to Vera Cruz 
anl marines were landed before ever the resolution was acted 
upon by the House or by the Senate; but it developed later that 
one reason why the Navy was ordered to Vera Cruz was to stop 
n certain shipment of ammunition to Gen. Huerta. That am- 
inunition was landed a few days afterwards, but it did not bring 
to life the 19 American marines who had lost their lives, 

Mr. President, so that the American people may have both 
of the speeches of ex-Senator Root, referred to by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewrs], and be able to read them both in 
connection with what the Senator from IIIinois has said, I ask 
that I may insert in the Recoxp the remarks of ex-Senator Root, 
delivered at New York recently, to follow my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savutsrury in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EX-SENATOR ROOT’S SPRECH. 


“Gentlemen of the convention, we are entering upon a con- 
test for the election of a President and the control of govern- 
ment under conditions essentially new in the experience of our 
party and of our country. The forms and methods which we 
are about to follow are old and familiar, but the grounds for 
action, the demand of great events for decisions upon national 
conduct, the moral forces urging to a solution of vaguely outlined 
questions, the tremendous consequences of wisdom or folly in 
national policy, all these are new to the great mass of American 
voters now living. Never since 1864 has an election been fraught 
with consequences so vital to national life. All the ordinary con- 
siderations which play so great a part in our presidential cam- 
paigns are and ought to be dwarfed into insignificance. 

For the first time in 20 years we enter the field as the party 
of opposition, and, indeed, it is a much longer time, for in 1896, 
in all respects, save the tariff, the real opposition to the sturdy 
and patriotic course of President Cleveland was to be found in 
the party that followed Mr. Bryan. 

“It is our duty as the opposition to bring the Democratic 
Party to the bar of public judgment, to put it upon its defense so 
far as we see just and substantial grounds to criticize its con- 
duct, and to ask the voters of the country to decide whether 
that party, organized as it is, represented as it has been since it 
«ame into power, has shown itself competent to govern the coun- 
try as it should be governed, and whether its spirit, its policies, 
and its performance are the best that the American people can 
do in the way of popular self-government. 

In the fleld of domestic affairs some facts relevant to these 
questions had already been ascertained when in August, 1914, 
the great European war began. During the year and a half of 
Democratic control of government in a period of profound peace 
there had been a steady decrease in American production, in 
exports, and in reyenues, and a steady increase in imports and 
expenditures. Enterprise had halted. New undertakings no 
longer made their appearance. Established business ceased to 
increase its facilities or enlarge its fields of action. 

LABORING UNDER TARIFF MISFIT. 

“The great productive industries of the country, the farmer, 
the miner, the lumberman, the manufacturer, were laboring 
under a misfit tariff devised by the Democratic Party in a spirit 


of suspicion, distrust, and hostility toward American business 
enterprise; and, with the disturbance of these great basic in- 
dustries, transportation and commerce had become dull and de- 
spondent. 

“The Democratic tariff had been framed upon an avowed 
repudiation of all protection, however moderate and reasonable ; 
and because all protection was repudiated, practically all in- 
formation from competent witnesses as to the effect new pro- 
visions would have upon business was rejected. The Tariff 
Commission created under Republican legislation to ascertain 
the facts upon which tariff laws should be based was driven 
out of office and no substitute was provided. 

“With self-satisfied complacency, the Democratic Congress 
assumed that the theory of a tariff for revenue only was a satis- 
factory substitute for knowledge of business conditions in the 
framing of a customs law, and they made a tariff which stopped 
the development of business along all the great lines of produc- 
tion and also failed to produce revenue. The men who repre- 
sented the Democratic Party in Washington had been so long 
declaiming against those whom they considered the beneficiaries 
of the protective tariff that their hostility extended to Ameri- 
can business itself and to the men who conducted it. All 
profitable enterprise was under suspicion. Government had no 
sympathy with it, no desire to promote it, no sense of respon- 
sibility to protect it. There was a neryous dread lest somebody 
should make money. Envy of business success and the plirases 
of the demagogue were potent elements in the framing of legis- 
lation and the administration of the laws. 

“Tt was with just cause that the enterprise of the country 
halted, timid and irresolute, because it felt and feared the hos- 
tility of government. 

“The great war has not changed the lesson which we had 
already learned when it began. It has but obscured further 
demonstration, It has caused an enormous demand for some 
things which the United States is able to produce in large 
quantities, and in these lines of production, while other indus- 
tries still languish, there have been extensive employment of 
labor, great exports, and a great influx of money, But this is 
temporary, it must soon cease, and when the factories have 

and their laborers are no longer employed we must 
deal with a situation for which wise forethought should make 
provision. 
WAR HALTED FOREIGN COMPETITION, 

“More important still, the war has paralyzed the peaceful 
industries of all Europe, and has stopped that competitive for- 
eign production which in July, 1914, had already entered Ameri- 
can markets to supersede American products under the tariff 
law of 1918. The war has thus given to American products an 
immunity from competition far more effective than any possible 
protective tariff. 

“But that is temporary, and when the war is over, when 
foreign production begins again, the American market, com- 
pared with impoverished Burope, will be more than ever before 
the object of desire and effort, and we shall become the dumping 
ground of the world to the destruction of our own industries 
unless that is prevented by a wise and competent government. 

But it is not from domestic questions that the most difficult 
problems of this day arise. The events of the last few years 
have taught us many lessons. We have learned that civiliza- 
tion is but a veneer thinly covering the savage nature of mau; 
that conventions, courtesies, respect for law, regurd for Justice 
and humanity are acquired habits, feebly constraining the ele- 
mental forces of man’s nature developed through countless cen- 
turies of struggle against wild beasts and savage foes. 

„We have been forced to perceive that a nation which fulfills 
the conditions on which alone it can continue to exist, which 
preserves its independence and the liberty of its people, an 
makes its power a shield for the rights of its citizens must deal 
with greed and lust of conquest and of power and indifference 
to human rights.. We have seen that neither the faith of 
treaties nor the law of nations affords protection to the wenk 
against the aggression of the strong. 

< WE CAN NO LONGER LIVE ALOOF. 

“ We have begun to realize that America, with its vast for- 
eign trade, with its citizens scattered over the whole earth, with 
millions of aliens upon its soil, with its constantly Increasing 
participation in world-wide efforts for the benefit of mankind, 
with a thousand bonds of intercourse and intimacy uniting it to 
other nations, is no longer isolated; that our Nation can no 
longer live unto itself alone or stand aloof from the rest of 
mankind; that we must play some part in the progress of civiti- 
zation, recognize some duties as correlative to our rights, 

For the first time within the memory of men now living 
the international relations of the United States, long deemed 
of trifling consequence, are recognized as vital. 


* 
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“ How can this Nation, which loves peace and intends justice, 
avoid the curse of militarism and at the same time preserve 
its independence, defend its territory, protect the lives and lib- 
erty and property of its citizens? How can we prevent the 
same principles of action, the same policies of conduct, the 
same forces of military power which are exhibited in Europe 
from laying hold upon the vast territory and practically unde- 
fended wealth of the new world? Can we expect immunity? 
Can we conimand immunity? How shall we play our part in the 
world? Have selfish living and factional quarreling and easy 
prosperity obscured the spiritual vision of our country? 

“Has the patriotism of a generation never summoned to sac- 
rifice become lifeless? Is our Nation one, or a discordant mul- 
titude? Have we still national ideas? Will anybody live for 
them? Would anybody die for them? Or are we all for ease 
and comfort and wealth at any price? 

“ Confronted by such questions as these and the practical sit- 
uations which give rise to them, is the country satisfied to trust 
itself again in the hands of the Democratic Party? 


NATION IN EXECUTIVE’S HAND. 


“When a President and Secretary of State have been law- 
fully established in office, the power of initiative in foreign 
affairs rests with them. The Nation is in their hands. Theirs 
is the authority and theirs the duty to adopt and act upon 
policies, subject to such laws as Congress may enact within 
constitutional limits. 

“Parliamentary opposition can take no affirmative step—can 
accomplish no affirmative action. The expression of public 
opinion can do nothing except as it produces an influence upon 
the minds of those officers who have the lawful power to con- 
duct our foreign relations. Their policy is the country's policy 
because it is they who are authorized to act for the country. 

“While they are working out their policy, all opposition, all 
criticism, all condemnation, are at the risk of weakening the 
case of one’s own country and frustrating the efforts of its 
lawful representatives to succeed in what they are seeking to 
accomplish for the country’s benefit. 

“An American should wish the representatives of his country 
to succeed, whatever may be their party, unless there be wrong 
against conscience. However much he may doubt the wisdom 
of their course he should help them where he can and refrain 
from placing obstacles in their way. But when the President 
and Secretary of State have acted, and seek a new grant of 
power, they and the party which is responsible for them must 
account for their use of power to the people from whom it 
came, and the people must pass judgment upon them, and then 
full und frank public discussion becomes the citizen’s duty. 

“The United States had rights and duties in Mexico. More 
than 40,000 of our citizens had sought their fortunes and made 
their homes there. A thousand millions of American capital 
had been invested in that rich and productive country, and 
millions of income from these enterprises were annually re- 
turned to the United States not merely for the benefit of the 
investors but for the enrichment of our whole country and all 
its production and enterprise. 

“But revolution had come, and factional warfare was rife. 
Americans had been murdered, American property had been 
wantonly destroyed, the lives and property of all Americans in 
Mexico were in danger. 

WILSON’S DUTY WAS PLAIN. 

“That was the situation when Mr. Wilson became President 
in March, 1913. His duty then was plain. 

“Tt was, first, to use his powers as President, to secure pro- 
tection for the lives and property of Americans in Mexico, and 
to require that the rules of law and stipulations of treaties 
should be observed by Mexico toward the United States and its 
citizens, His duty was, second, as the head of a foreign power, 
to respect the independence of Mexico, to refrain from all in- 
terference with her internal affairs, from all attempt at domina- 
tion except as he was justified by the law of nations for the 
protection of American rights. 

“The President of the United States failed to observe either 
of those duties. He deliberately abandoned them both and fol- 
lowed an entirely different and inconsistent purpose. He in- 
tervened in Mexico to aid one faction in civil strife against 
another. He undertook to pull down Huerta and set Carranza 
up in his place. 

“Huerta was in possession. He claimed to be the con- 
stitutional President of Mexico. He certainly was the de facto 
President of Mexico, Rightly or wrengly, good or bad, he was 
there. From the north, Carranza and a group of independent 
chieftains were endeavoring to pull down the power of Huerta. 
President Wilson took sides with them in pulling down that 
power, 


“Tn August, 1913, through Mr. 
Huerta a communication which was in substance a demand that 
Huerta should retire permanently from the Government of 
Mexico. When Huerta refused, the power of the United States 
was applied to turn him out. 


John Lind, he presented to 


AID FURNISHED TO CARRANZA, 

„Foreign nations were induced to refuse to his Government 
the loans of money necessary to repair the ravages of war and 
establish order. Arms and munitions of war were freely fur- 
nished to the northern forces and withheld from Huerta. 
Finally the President sent our Army and Navy to invade 
Mexico and capture its great seaport, Vera Cruz, and hold it 
and throttle Mexican commerce until Huerta fell. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States intervened in Mexico to control 
the internal affairs of that independent country and to enforce 
the will of the American President in those affairs by threat, 
by economic pressure, and by force of arms. 

“Upon what claim of right did this intervention proceed? 
Not to secure respect for American rights; not to protect the 
lives or property of our citizens; not to assert the laws of 
nations; not to compel observance of the law of humanity. On 
the contrary, Huerta’s was the only power in Mexico to which 
appeal could be made for protection of life or property. That 
was the only power which in fact did protect either American 
or European or Mexican. It was only within the territory. 
where Huerta ruled that comparative peace and order prevailed. 

“The territory over which the armed power of Carranza and 
Villa and their associates extended was the theater of the most 
appalling crimes. Bands of robbers roved the country with un- 
bridled license. Americans and Mexicans alike were at their 
mercy, and American men were murdered and American women 
were outraged with impunity. Thousands were reduced to 
poverty by the wanton destruction of the industries through 
which they lived. 

“The payment of blackmail was the only protection of prop- 
erty against burnings and robbery. No one in authority could 
or would give protection or redtess. It had become perfectiy 
plain that the terms upon which both Carranza and Villa held 
their supporters were unrestricted opportunities and license for 
murder, robbery, and lust. 

MEXICAN MURDERS CONDONED. 


“ Yet the Government of the United States ignored, condoned, 
the murder of American men and the rape of American women 
and destruction of American property and insult to American 
officers and defilement of the American flag, and joined itself to 
the men who were guilty of all these things to pull down the 
power of Huerta. 

“Why? The President himself has told us. It was because 
he adjudged Huerta to be a usurper; because he deemed that 
the common people of Mexico ought to have greater participa- 
tion in government «nd share in the land, and he believed that 
Carranza and Villa would give them these things. 

“We must all sympathize with these sentiments, but there is 
nothing more dangerous than misplaced sentiment. Of all men 
in this world, the man who had vested in him the executive 
power of the United States was least at liberty to sit in judg- 
ment of his own motion upon the title of a claimant to the 
Mexican presidency or to reform the land laws of Mexlgo. 

“The results of this interference were most unfortunate, If 
our Government had sent an armed force into Mexico to protect 
American life and honor we might have been opposed, but we 
should have been understood anc respected by the people of 
Mexico, because they would have iealized that we were acting 
within our international rights and performing a Nation's duty 
for the protection of its own people; but when the President 
sent an armed force into Mexico to determine the Mexican 
presidential succession, he created resentment and distrust of 
motives among all classes and sections of the Mexican people. 

INTERVENTION ANGERED MEXICANS. 


“When our Army landed at Vera Cruz, Carranza himself, 
who was to be the chief beneficiary of the act, publicly protested 
against it. So strong was the resentment that he could not 
have kept his followers otherwise. 

“When Huerta had fallen the new government which for the 
day had succeeded to his place peremptorily demanded the with- 
drawal of the American troops. The universal sentiment of 
Mexicans required that peremptory demand, and the troops 
were withdrawn. Still worse than that, the taking of Vera Cruz 
destroyed confidence in the sincerity of the American Govern- 
ment in Mexico, because every intelligent man in Mexico be- 
lieved that the avowed reason for the act was not the real 


n. 
“The avowed purpose was to compel a salute to the American 
flag. I will state the circumstances: On the 9th of April, 1914, 
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a boat’s crew from the Dolphin landed at a wharf in Tampico to 
take off supplies. The use of that wharf had been prohibited, 
and the Mexican officer in charge of the wharf put the crew under 
arrest, but a higher officer ordered him to hold the boat’s crew 
at the wharf and await instructions. Within an hour and a half 
the crew was set free. No injury or indignity was suffered except 
the fact of the arrest. 

“Immediate amends were made. The Mexican officer in com- 
mand at Tampieo apologized; Gen. Huerta’s government apolo- 
glzed; the officer who made the arrest was himself arrested and 
his punishment promised. 

“The admiral in command of our fleet at Tampico, demanded 
more public amends through a salute to our flag, but there ensued 
a discussion as to the facts and as to the character of the salute 
which the cireumstances demanded, the number of guns, and 
how, if at all, the salute was to be returned. While that discus- 
sion was pending and avowedly because of that incident the 
Ameriean Government presented a 24-hour ultimatum and landed 
an armed foree and captured the city of Vera Cruz. Three hun- 
dred Mexicans were reported killed; 17 United States Marines 
were killed and many were wounded. 


CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ. 


“At that very time Mr. Bryan, with the President’s approval, 
was signing treaties with half the world agreeing that if any 
controversy should arise it should be submitted to a joint com- 
mission and no action should be taken until after a full year had 
elapsed. This controversy, slight as it was, arose on the 9th of 
April and on the 21st of the same month Vera Cruz was taken. 

Several times the troops of Carranza and Villa had arrested 
and imprisoned American consular officers and torn down the 
American flags from the consulates and trampled them in the 
mire with indescribable indignities. The proofs were in our 
hands and no attention was paid to them. 

“Many times soldiers of the United States, in uniform, on 
duty had been shot and killed or wounded across the border by 
soldiers of Carranza and Villa. More than 50 of them have been 
killed in this way and no attention has been paid to it, The 
demand of a salute to the flag was never heard of again after 
Vera Cruz was captured. 

“There is not an intelligent man in Mexico who believes that 
the dispute about the salute was the real reason for the capture 
of Vera Cruz. Is there one here who doubts that the alleged 
cause was but a pretext and that the real eause was the purpose 
to turn Huerta out of office? 

“Phe people of Mexico, who saw their unoffending city cap- 
tured by force of arms, 300 of its people slain, their soil violated; 
a foreign flag floating over their great seaport, upon what they 
felt to be a false pretense, were misled into imputing a more 
sinister purpose still—to secure control of Mexico for the United 
States; and they believed that when the American troops de- 
parted that purpose was abandoned through fear. With the 
occupation of Vera Cruz the moral power of the United States 
in Mexico ended. 

OUR FLAG IS DISHONORED. 

“We were then and we are now hated for what we did to 
Mexico, and we were then and we are now despised for our 
feeble and irresolute failure to protect the lives and rights of 
our citizens. No fing is so dishonored and no citizenship so little 
worth the claiming. in Mexico as ours, And that is why we have 
failed in Mexico. 

Incredible as it seems, Huerta had been turned out by the 
assistance of the American Government without any guaranties 
from the men who were to be set up in his place, and so the mur- 
dering and burning and ravishing bave gone on to this day. 
After Huerta had fallen and the Vera Cruz expedition had been 
withdrawn, President Wilson announced that no one was en- 
titled to interfere in the affairs of Mexico; that she was entitled 
to settle them herself. He disclaims all responsibility for what 
happens in Mexico and contents himself with a policy of 
*watehful waiting.’ 

“But who. can interfere in a quarrel and help some contest- 
ants and destroy others and then absolve himself from responsi- 
bility for the results? It is not by force of cireumstances over 
which we had no control, but largely because the American 
administration intervened by force to control the internal affairs 
of that country instead of asserting and maintaining American 
rights that we have been brought to our present pass of confu- 
sion and humiliation over Mexico. 

“And for the death and outrage, the suffering and ruin of our 
own brethren, the hatred and contempt for our country, and the 
dishonor of our name in that land, the administration at Wash- 
ington shares responsibility with the inhuman brutes with whom 
it made common cause. 


AMERICANS. DISSATISFIED OVER WILSON’S DIPLOMACY. 

“When we turn to the administration’s conduct of foreign 
affairs incident to the great war in Europe we can not fail to 
perceive that there is much dissatisfaction among Americans. 
Some are dissatisfied for specific reasons, some with a vague 
impression that our diplomacy has been inadequate. Dissatis- 
faction is not in itself ground for condemnation. 

The best work of the diplomatist often fails to receive public 
approval at the time, and must look to a calm review in the 
dispassionate future for recognition of its merit. The situation 
created by the war has been difficult and trying. Much of the 
correspondence of the State Department, especially since Mr. 
Lansing took charge, has been characterized by accurate learn- 
ing and skillful statement of specific American rights. Every- 
one in the performance of new and unprecedented duties is 
entitled to generous allowance for unavoidable shortcomings and 
errors, No one should be held to accomplishment of the 
Impossible. 

“The question whether dissatisfaction is just or unjust 1s to 
be determined upon an examination of the great lines of policy 
which have been followed and upon considering whether the 
emergencies of the time have been met with foresight, wisdom, 
and decisive courage. If these are lacking as guides, all the 
learning of the Institutes and the highest skill in correspondence 
are of little avall. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS. 


“A stuly of the administration’s policy toward Europe since 
July, 1914, reveals three fundamental errors: First, the lack 
of foresight to make timely provisions for backing up American 
diplomacy by actual or assured military and naval force; sec- 
ond, the forfeiture of the world’s respect for our assertion of 
rights by pursuing the policy of making threats and failing to 
make them good; third, a loss of the moral forces of the civi- 
lized world through failure to truly interpret to the world the 
spirit of the American democracy in its attitude toward the 
terrible events which accompanied the early stages of the war. 

First, as to power. When the war in Europe began, free, 
peaceable little Switzerland instantly mobilized upon her fron- 
tier a great army of trained citizen soldiers. Sturdy little Hol- 
land did the same, and, standing within the very sound of the 
guns. both have kept their territory and their independence 
inviolate, Nobody has run over them, because they have made 
it apparent that the cost would be too great. 

“ Great, peaceable America was farther removed from the con- 
flict, but her trade and her citizens traveled on every sea. Ordi- 
nary knowledge of European affairs made it plain that the war 
was not begun by accident but with purpose which would not soon 
be relinquished. Ordinary knowledge of military events made 
it plain from the moment when the tide of German invasion 
turned from the Battle of the Marne that the conflict was cer- 
tain to be long and desperate. 

Ordinary knowledge of history—of our own history during 
the Napoleonic Wars—made it plain that in that conflict neutral 
rights weuld be worthless unless powerfully maintained. All 
the world had fair notice that, as against the desperate bellig- 
erent resolve to conquer, the law of nations and the law of 
humanity interposed no effective barriers for the protection 
of neutral rights. 

“Ordinary practical sense in the conduct. of affairs demanded 
that such steps should be taken that behind the peaceable as- 
sertion of our country’s rights, its independence, and its honor 
should stand power, manifest and available, warning the whole 
world that it would cost too much to aggression too far. 
The Democratic Government at Washington did not see it. 
Others saw it, and their opinions found voice. Mr. GARDNER 
urged it; Mr. Lover urged it; Mr. Stimson urged it; Mr. Roose- 
velt urged it; but their argument and urgency were ascribed to 
political motives, and the President described them, with a 
sneer, as being nervous and excited.- 


WILSON SHIFTS HIS GROUND. 


“But the warning voices would not be stilled. The opinion 
that we ought no longer to remain defenseless became public 
opinion. Its expression grew more and insistent; ann 
finally the President, not leading but following, has shifted his 
ground, has reversed: his position, and asks the country to pre- 
pare against war. 

“God grant that he be not too late. But the Democratic 
Party has not shifted its ground. A large part of its Members 
in Congress are endeavoring now to sidetrack the movements 
for national p —to muddle it by amendment and to 


turn it into channels which will produce the Teast possible re- 
sult in the increase of national power of defense. 
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“What sense of effectiveness in this effort can we gather 
from the presence of Josephus Daniels at the most critical post 
of all—the head of the Navy Department—when we see that 
where preparation has been possible it has not been made; when 
we see that construction of warships already authorized has 
not been pressed, and in some cases after long delay has not 
even been begun? 

“Tf an increase of our country's power to defend itself against 
aggression is authorized by the present Congress, it must be 
largely through Republican votes, because the Representatives 
of the Republican Party in Washington stand for the country, 
no matter who is President; and all the traditions and convic- 
tions of that party are for national power and duty and honor. 


POLICY OF WORDS WITHOUT DEEDS, 


“As to the policy of threatening words without deeds— 

“When Germany gave notice of her purpose to sink merchant 
vessels on the high seas without safeguarding the lives of in- 
nocent passengers, our Government replied, on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, one year ago, in the following words: 

“The Government of the United States * * * feels it to be o ita 


German 
sincere respect and the most * J sentiments but very can y and 


“The Government of the ‘Dnitea States K views those possibilites with 
such grave concern that it feels it to be its privilege and, indeed, its 
duty in the circumstances to request the Im German Government 
to consider before action is taken the critical situation in respect of the 
relations between country and Germany which might arise were 
the German naval forces, in carrying out the 5118 foreshadowed in the 
admiralty’s proclamation to destroy any merchant vessel of the United 
States or cause the death of American citizens. 

the n 
eg 


II such a deporable situation should 
— Government can readily a puroriate that the 
the United States would be constra trained to hold the Imperial —.— 
Government to a strict accountabilit, ae such necessary of their naval 
authorities and to take any — it — 
Sag American lives and prope re to aanren Edl citizens 
1 enjoyment of their ee ledged ‘righ seas.” 

“By all the usages and traditions of prea intercourse 
these words meant action. They informed Germany in unmis- 
takable terms that in attacking and in sinking vessels of the 
United States and in destroying the lives of American citizens 
lawfully traveling upon merchant vessels of other countries, she 
would act at her peril. 

“They pledged the power and courage of America, with her 
hundred million people and her vast wealth, to the protection 
of her citizens, as during all her history through the days of 
her youth and weakness she had always protected them. 

AMERICAN VESSELS SUNK. 


“On the 28th of March the passenger steamer Falaba was 
torpedoed by a German submarine and an American citizen was 
killed, but nothing was done. 

“On the 28th of April the American vessel Cushing was at- 
tacked and crippled by a German aeroplane. 

“On the ist day of May the American vessel Gulflight was 
torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine and two or more 
Americans were killed, yet nothing was done. 

“On the 7th day of May the Lusitania was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine and more than one hundred 
Americans and eleven hundred other noncombatants were 
drowned. 

The very thing which our Government had warned Germany 
she must not do, Germany did of set purpose and in the most 
contemptuous and shocking way. Then, when all America was 
stirred to the depths, our Government addressed another note to 
Germany. 

“Tt repeated its assertion of American rights and renewed its 
bold declaration of purpose. It declared again that the Ameri- 
can Government ‘must hold the Imperial German Government 
to a strict accountability for any infringement of those rights, 
intentional or incidental,’ and it declared that it would not 
‘omit any word or any act necessary to the performance of its 
sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States and 
its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and enjoy- 


ent. 

“Still nothing was done, and a long and technical corre- 
spondence ensued, haggling over petty questions of detail, every 
American note growing less and less strong and peremptory, 
until the Arabic was torpedoed and sunk and more American 
lives were destroyed, and still nothing was done, and the corre- 
spondence continued until the allied defense German 
submarine warfare made it unprofitable and led to its abandon- 
ment, and the correspondence is apparently approaching its end 
without securing even that partial protection for the future 
which might be found in an admission that the destruction of 
the Lusitania was forbidden by law. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE FUTILE. 


“The later correspondence has been conducted by our State 
Department with dignity, but it has been futile. An admission 
of liability for damages has been secured, but the time for real 
protection to American rights has long since passed. Our Gov- 
ernment undertook one year ago to prevent the destruction of 
American life by submarine attack, and now that the attempt 
has failed and our citizens are long since dead and the system 
of attack has fallen of its own weight, there is small advantage 
in discussing whether we shall or shall not have an admission 
that it was unlawful to kill them. 

“The brave words with which we began the controversy had 
produced no effect, because they were read in the light of two 
extraordinary events. One was the report of the Austrian am- 
bassador, Mr. Dumba, to his Government that when the Ameri- 
can note of February 10 was received he asked the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bryan, whether it meant business, and received an 
answer which satisfied him that it did not, but was intended for 
effect at home in America. 

“The other event was the strange and unforvunate declaration 
of the President in a public speech in Philadelphia the fourth 
day after the sinking of the Lusitania that ‘a man may be too 
proud to fight.’ 

“Whatever the Austrian ambassador was in fact told by the 
Secretary of State, the impression which he reported was sup- 
ported by the events which followed. Whatever the President 
did mean, his declaration, made in public at that solemn time, 
amid the horror and mourning of all our people over the mur- 
der of their brethren, was accepted the world over as presenting 
the attitude of the American Government toward the protection 
of the life and liberty of American citizens in the exercise of 
their just rights, and throughout the world the phrase ‘too 
proud to fight’ became a by-word of derision and contempt for 
the Government of the United States. 

UNDERSEA ATTACKS RENEWED. 

“Later, in another theater of war—the Mediterranean— 
Austria, and perhaps Turkey also, resumed the practice. The 
Ancona and then the Persia were destroyed, and more Ameri- 
cans were killed. 

“Why should they not resume the practice? They had learned 
to believe that, no matter how shocked the American Govern- 
ment might be, its resolution would expend itself in words. 
They had learned to believe that it was safe to kill Americans— 
and the world believed them. 

“ Measured and restrained expression, backed to the full by 
serious purpose, is strong and respected. Extreme and bellig- 
erent expression, unsupported by resolution, is weak and with- 
out effect. No man should draw a pistol who dares not shoot. 

“The Government that shakes its fist first and its finger after- 
wards falls into contempt. -Our diplomacy has lost its authority 
and influence because we have been brave in words and irreso- 
lute in action. 

“Men may say that the words of our diplomatic notes were 
justified; men may say that our inaction was justified; but no 
man can say that both our words and our inaction were wise 
and creditable. 

“T have said that this Government lost the moral forces of 
the world by not truly interpreting the spirit of the American 
democracy. 

“The American democracy stands for something more than 
beef and cotton and grain and manufactures; stands for some- 
thing that can not be measured by rates of exchange, and does 
not rise or fall with the bal-nace of trade. 

“The American people is hieved liberty and schooled them- 
selves to the service of justice before they acquired wealth, and 
they value their country’s liberty and justice above all their 
pride of possessions. 

“Beneath their comfortable optimism and apparent indiffer- 
ence they have a conception of their great Republic as brave 
and strong and noble to hand down to their children the bless- 
ings of freedom and just and equal laws. They have embodied 
their principles of government in fixed rules of right conduct, 
which they jealously preserve, and, with the instinct of indi- 
vidual freedom, they stand for a government of laws and not 
of men. 

MORAL LAWS AND NATIONS. 


They deem that the moral laws which formulate the duties of 
men toward each other are binding upon nations equally with 
individuals. Informed by their own experience, confirmed by 
their observation of international life, they have come to see 
that the independence of nations, the liberty of their peoples, 
justice and humanity can not be maintained upon the complai- 
sance, the good nature, the kindly feeling of the strong toward 
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the weak; that real independence, real liberty, can not rest 
upon sufferance; that peace and liberty can be preserved only 
by the authority and observance of rules of national conduct 
founded upon the principles of justice and humanity, only by 
the establishment of law among nations, responsive to the en- 
lightened public opinion of mankind. 

“To them liberty means not liberty for themselves ‘alone, 
but for all who are oppressed. Justice means not justice for 
themselves alone, but a shield for all who are weak against the 
aggression of the strong. When their deeper natures are stirred 
they have a spiritual vision in which the spread and perfection 
of free self-government shall rescue the humble who toil and en- 
dure from the hideous wrongs inflicted upon them by ambition 
and lust for power, and they cherish in their heart of hearts an 
ideal of their country loyal to the mission of liberty for the lift- 
ing up of the oppressed and bringing in the rule of righteousness 
and peace. 

“To this people the invasion of Belgium brought a shock of 
amazement and horror. The people of Belgium were peaceable, 
industrious, law-abiding, self-governing, and free. They had no 
quarrel with anyone on earth. 

“They were attacked by overwhelming military power; their 
country was devastated by fire and sword; they were slain by 
tens of thousands; their independence was destroyed and their 
liberty was subjected to the rule of an invader for no other cause 
than that they defended their admitted rights. There was no 
question of fact; there was no question of law; there was not a 
plausible pretense of any other cause. 

CRUSHING OF BELGIUM. 

“The admitted rights of Belgium stood in the way of a 
mightier nation’s purpose, and Belgium was crushed. When the 
true nature of these events was realized the people of the United 
States did not hesitate in their feeling or in their judgment. 
Deepest sympathy with down-trodden Belgium and stern con- 
demnation of the invader were practically universal. 

“Wherever there was respect for law it revolted against the 
wrong done to Belgium. Wherever there was true passion for 
liberty it blazed out for Belgium. Wherever there was humanity 
it mourned for Belgium. 

“As the realization of the truth spread it carried a vague 
feeling that not merely sentiment but loyalty to the eternal 
principles of right was involved in the attitude of the American 
people. And it was so, for if the nations were to be indifferent 
to this first great concrete case for a century of military power 
trampling under foot at will the independence, the liberty, and 
the life of a peaceful and unoffending people in repudiation of 
the faith of treaties and the law of nations and of morality 
and.of humanity—if the public opinion of the world was to re- 
main silent upon that, neutral upon that, then all talk about 
peace and justice and international law and the rights of man, 
the progress of humanity, and the spread of liberty is idle 
patter—mere weak sentimentality: then opinion is powerless 
and brute force rules and will rule the world. 

“Tf no difference is recognized between right and wrong, then 
there are no moral standards. There come times in the lives of 
nations as of men when to treat wrong as if it were right is 
treason to the right. 

“The American people were entitled not merely to feel but 
to speak concerning the wrong done to Belgium. It was not 
like interference in the internal affairs of Mexico or any other 
nation, for this was an international wrong. The law protect- 
ing Belgium which was violated was our law and the law of 
every other civilized country. 

BELGIAN INVASION VIOLATED OUR LAW. 

For generations we had been urging on and helping in its 
development and establishment. We had spent our efforts and 
our money to that end. In legislative resolution and Executive 
declaration and diplomatic correspondence and special treaties 
and international conferences and conventions we had played 
our part in conjunction with other civilized countries in making 
that law. We had bound ourselves by it; we had regulated our 
conduct by it; and we were entitled to have other nations ob- 
serve it. 

“That law was the protection of our peace and security. It 
was our safeguard against the necessity of maintaining great 
armaments and wasting our substance in continual readiness 
for war. 

„Our interest in having it maintained as the law of nations 
was a substantial, valuable, permanent interest, just as real as 
your interest and mine in having maintained and enforced the 
laws against assault and robbery and arson which protect our 
personal safety and property. 

Moreover, that law was written into a solemn and formal 
convention, signed and ratified by Germany and Belgium and 


France and the United States, in which those other countries 
agreed with us that the law should be observed. 

“When Belgium was invaded that agreement was binding 
not only morally but strictly and technically, because there was 
then no nation a party to the war which was not also a party 
to the convention. 

“The invasion of Belgium was a breach of contract with us 
for the maintenance of a law of nations which was the protec- 
tion of our peace, and the interest which sustained the contract 
justified an objection to its breach. 

“There was no question here of interfering in the quarrels 
of Europe. We had a right to be neutral and we were neutral 
as to the quarrel between Germany and France, but when as 
an incident to the prosecution of that quarrel Germany broke 
the law which we were entitled to have preserved, and which 
she had agreed with us to preserve, we were entitled to be 
heard in the assertion of our own national right. 


AMERICAN DUTY PLAIN, 


“With the right to speak came responsibility, and with re- 
sponsibility came duty—duty of government toward all the 
peaceful men and women in America not to acquiesce in the de- 
struction of the law which protected them, for if the world 
assents to this great and signal violation of the law of nations, 
then the law of nations no longer exists and we have no pro- 
tection save in subserviency or in force. 

“And with the right to speak there came to this, the greatest 
of neutral nations, the greatest of free democracies, another 
duty to the cause of liberty and justice for which America 
stands; duty to the ideals of America’s nobler nature; duty to 
the honor of her past and the hopes of her future; for this law 
was a bulwark of peace and justice to the world; it was a 
barrier to the spread of war; it was a safeguard to the inde- 
pendence and liberty of all small, weak states. 

“Tt marks the progress of civilization. If the world consents 
to its destruction the world turns backward toward savagery, 
and America’s assent would be America’s abandonment of the 
mission of democracy. 

“Yet the American Government acquiesced in the trentment 
of Belgium and the destruction of the law of nations. Without 
one word of objection or dissent to the repudiation of law or 
the breach of our treaty or the violation of justice and hu- 
manity in the treatment of Belgium, our Government enjoined 
upon the people of the United States an undiscriminating and 
all-embracing neutrality, and the President admonished the 
people that they must be neufral in all respects in act and word 
and thought and sentiment. 

“We were to be not merely neutral as to the quarrels of 
Europe, but neutral as to the treatment of Belgium; neutral 
between right and wrong; neutral between justice and injus- 
tice; neutral between humanity and cruelty; neutral between 
liberty and oppression. 

“Our Government did more than acquiesce, for in the first 
Lusitania note. with the unspeakable horrors of the conquest 
of Belgium still fresh in our minds, on the very day after the 
report of the Bryce commission on Belgian atrocities, it wrote 
these words to the Government of Germany: 

** Recalling the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto as- 
sumed by the Imperial German Government in matters of in- 
ternational right, and particularly with regard to the freedom 
of the seas, having learned to recognize the German views and 
the German influence in the field of international obligation as 
always engaged upon the side of justice and humanity. * * *’ 

UNITED STATES MISREPRESENTED. 


“And so the Government of the United States appeared as 
approving the treatment of Belgium. It misrepresented the 
people of the United States in that acquiescence and apparent 
approval. It was not necessary that the United States should 
go to war in defense of the violated law. A single official cx- 
pression by the Government of the United States, a single 
sentence denying assent and recording disapproval of what Ger- 
many did in Belgium would have given to the people of America 
that leadership to which they were entitled in their earnest 
groping for the light. 

“Tt would have ranged behind American leadership the con- 
science and morality of the neutral world. It would have 
brought to American diplomacy the respect and strength of 
loyalty to a great cause. But it was not to be. The American 
Government failed to rise to the demands of the great occasion. 
Gone were the old love of justice; the old passion for liberty ; 
the old sympathy with the oppressed; the old ideals of an 
America helping the world toward a better future; and there 
remained in the eyes of mankind only solicitude for trade and 
profit and prosperity and wealth. 
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“The American Government could not really have approved 
the treatment of Belgium, but, under a mistaken policy, it 
shrank from speaking the truth. That vital error has carried 
into every effort of our diplomacy the weakness of a false posi- 
tion. 

Every note of remonstrance against interference with trade, 
or even against the destruction of life, has been projected 
against the background of an abandonment of the principles 
for which America once stood, and has been weakened by the 
popular feeling among the peoples of Europe, whose hearts are 
lifted up by the impulses of patriotism and sacrifice, that Amer- 
ica has become weak and sordid. 

POLICY DOUBLY DANGEROUS, 

“Such policies as T have described are doubly dangerous in 
their effect upon foreign nations and in their effect at home. 
It is a matter of universal experience that a weak and appre- 
hensive treatment of foreign affairs invites encroachments upon 
rights and leads to situations in which it is difficult to prevent 
war, while a firm and frank policy at the outset prevents diffi- 
cult situations from arising and tends most strongly to preserve 


peace. 

“On the other hand, if a Government is to be strong in its 
diplomacy its own veople must be ranged in its support by 
leadership of opinion in a national cause worthy to awaken 
their patriotism and devotion. 

“We have been following the path of peace. We have been 
blindly stumbling along the road that, continued, will lead to 
inevitable war. Our diplomacy has dealt with symptoms and 
ignored causes. The great decisive question upon which our 
peace depends is the question whether the rule of action applied 
to Belgium is to be tolerated. If it is tolerated by the civilized 
world, this Nation will have to fight for its life. There will be 
no eseape. That is the critical point of defense for the peace of 
America. 

“When our Government failed to tell the truth about Belgium 
it lost the opportunity for leadership of the moral sense of the 
American people, and it lost the power which a knowledge of 
that leadership and a sympathetic response from the moral 
sense of the world would have given to our diplomacy. 

“When our Government failed to make any provision what- 
ever for defending its rights in case they should be trampled 
upon, it lost the power which a belief in readiness and will to 
maintain its rights would have given to its diplomatic repre- 
sentations. 

When our Government gave notice to Germany that it would 
destroy American lives and American ships at its peril, our 
words, which would have been potent if sustained by adequate 
preparation to make them good, and by the prestige and author- 
ity of the moral leadership of a great people in a great cause, 
were treated with a contempt which should have been foreseen ; 
and when our Government failed to make those words good its 
diplomacy was bankrupt. 

FAILURES OF DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

“Upon the record of performance which I have tried to de- 
scribe, will the American people say that the Democratic Party 
is entitled to be continued in power? 

“The defects of the present administration arise from two 
distinct causes. The first is the temperament and training of 
the President. The second is the incapacity of the Democratic 
Party as it is represented in Washington, both in the legisla- 
tive and in the executive departments, either to originate wise 
policies or to follow them when proposed by others or to admin- 
ister them effectively if they are established. 

“The Democrats in Congress are never controlled except with 
a club, and government with a club is always spasmodic and 
defective. 

“These characteristics will not change; President Wilson can 
not change his nature; the Democratic Party will not change the 
character of its representatives; and there is no escape from 
having the same causes of weakness which have controlled our 
Government for the last three years continued in the future ex- 
cept the withdrawal of power from the Democratic Party. We 
must not deceive ourselves by assuming that the critical period 
arising from the great war has passed. 

“The real dangers and the real tests of the strength of our 
institutions lie before us. The most exacting demands upon the 
wisdom, the spirit, and the courage of our country are still to be 
made. In this great conflict al! forms of government are on 
trial, democracy with the rest. The principles of national 
morality are on trial. We must play our part in the universal 
trial whether we will or no, for upon the result depends directly 
the question whether our Republic can endure. It can not en- 
dure upon wealth alone. Its life is the spirit of free self-govern- 


ment, and if the light of that spirit be quenched in the world the 
American Republic will disintegrate and fail. 
WHAT THE REPUBLICANS OFFER. 

“But what are the people to expect if the Republican Party 
is restored to power? 

“This much we can say now: 

“They may expect with confidence that their Government will 
meet the economic situation with which we must deal immedi- 
ately upon the close of the war, with a policy of moderate but 
adequate protection to American industry, based upon ascer- 
tained and established facts and inspired by sympathy with all 
honest American enterprise and a desire for the prosperity and 
happiness of Americans of every calling and in every State. 

They may expect that the Government will be administered 
with the honesty and efficiency which have marked Republican 
administrations in the past, in the interest of no section or class, 
but for the interest of the Nation as a whole and in every part. 

They may expect that the best possible course for the preser- 
vation of peace will be followed by a foreign policy which, with 
courtesy and friendliness to all nations, is frank and fearless 
and honest in its assertion of American rights, and leaves no 
doubt anywhere in the world of America’s purpose and courage 
to protect and defend her independence, her territory, and the 
lives and just rights of her citizens under the law of nations. 

“They may expect that their Government will stand for full 
and adequate preparation by the American people for their own 
defense. 

“The Republican Party loves peace and hates war; it abhors 
and will never submit to military domination; but it is composed 
of men who love our country and who deem that the independ- 
ence, the liberty, the honor, and the opportunity of the American 
democracy are not merely to be talked about with weak and 
flabby sentiment, but are to be maintained and safeguarded by 
the practical power of a virile and patriotic people. 

It is clear-sighted enough to see that preparation for defense 
must have due relation to the possibilities of attack ; that under 
the conditions of modern warfare much preparation must be 
made before a possible attack, or all preparation will be impos- 
sible after the attack. 

FOR SANE PREPAREDNESS. 

“The Republican Party stands for a citizenship made compe- 
tent by training to perform the freeman’s duty of defense for his 
country. It stands for a Regular Army no larger than is neces- 
sary, but as large as is necessary to serve as a first line, a 
nucleus, a source of instruction and of administration for the 
army of American citizens who may be called upon to defend 
their country. 

. “And the Republican Party stands for the gospel of patriotic 
service to our country by every citizen according to his ability 
in peace and in war, It stands for a reawakening of American 
patriotism. It is not content that while the people of other 
lands are rendering the last full measure of devotion in sacrifice 
and suffering and dying for their countries, America shall re- 
main alone dull to the call of country and satisfied in the 
comforts and pleasures of prosperity. 

“They may expect that assured readiness for defense will 
give power to our diplomacy in the maintenance of peace. 

“They may expect that the power and will of a united people 
to defend their country will prevent the application to our peace- 
ful and prosperous land of the hateful doctrine that among 
nations might makes right, regardless of the rules of justice and 
humanity. 

“They may expect that the manifest potential strength and 
competency of the Nation will maintain the effectiveness and 
reality of that great policy of national safety which in the 
declaration of President Monroe forbade the destruction of our 
security by the establishment of hostile military powers in our 
neighborhood. 

“They may expect that their Government will not forget, 
but will ever maintain the principles of American freedom, the 
duties of America to the peace and progress of the world, and 
those ideals of liberty and justice for all mankind which above 
all else make the true greatness of the American democracy.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah as to the resolution seeking this remedy in Mexico, the 
resolution then pending, whether it is not true that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] voted against it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated so, Mr. President, and gave my 
reason for so voting. I also said to the Senator, if he heard 
what I said, that I thought the conditions existing in Mexico, 
and the circumstances as they have happened in that unfor- 
tunate country since the speech of ex-Senator Root, have justi- 
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fied the votes cast at that time by the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Utah. 
DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8331) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of dams across navigable waters,” 
approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act approved June 
23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and development 
of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. À 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Overman Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee James Page Smoot 
Broussard Kenyon Pittman Sterlin 
Catron - Kern Ransdell Sutherland 
Clapp Lane reese! d nderwood 
Cummins Lewis Sheppa: Vardaman 
Fall McCumber Sherman Wadsworth 
Fletcher McLean Shields Walsh 
Harding Martine, N. J. Simmons Warren 
Hitchcock Norris Smith, Ga. 


Mr. PAGE. I was requested to announce that Senators 
Asnunsr, LA FOLLETTE, Gronna, and Owen are in the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs considering a very important matter, 
They will return to the Chamber if their presence is necessary 
to make a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators only have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 14 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 21, 1916, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Særunpax, February 19, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee for the new day before 
us, token of Thy presence and continued care. Help us to meet 
its duties and responsibilities with courage, fidelity, and honesty 
of purpose that the rectitude of our behavior may be well 
pleasing in Thy sight and promote the highest interests of the 
great Nation here represented ; and all praise shall be Thine. In 
the name of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 11708) for the purchase of an irrigation 
project, which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, be referred to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks a change 
of reference of House bill 11708 from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN: Reserving the right to object 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where is it now? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. I want it referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. ` 

The SPEAKER. The bill provides for the purchase by the 
United States of the King Hill irrigation system, in Idaho, and 
for the completion thereof by the Reclamation Service. It was 
d mistake referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 2 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object for the present, 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Where would the gentleman from New 
York have the bill go? 

The SPEAKER. It is not a question of where the gentleman 
from New York wants it referred, it is a question of getting it 
referred under the rule. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands has no jurisdiction of it; it provides for an appropria- 


tion out of the Treasury, and they have no more jurisdiction 
over it than the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. MANN. It does not relate to public lands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it will be so referred. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on preparedness and ways and 
means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on prepar- 
edness and ways and means. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Reserving the right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania how long he wants to proceed? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Twenty minutes, and if I am 
not interrupted, I think I can conclude in that time. 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection, providing we can get unani- 
mous consent at the conclusion of the gentleman’s remarks to 
go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee can make that 
motion. 

Mr. MOON. Pending the request for unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I move that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, for the further consideration of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Could not the gentleman from Tennessee make 
the motion afterwards; I think there will be no contest? 

Mr. MOON. Very well, I will make no objection, with that 
understanding. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I want to make the sugges- 
tion that the time has come in the business of the House 
when gentlemen can not be granted leave to address the House in 
this way. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from New York will permit, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has a matter which he thinks 
is privileged, but which it is not desired to have a ruling upon 
at present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I think no objection will be 
made to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I 
really believe that it will save two or three hours. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to state, without ob- 
jection, that this matter which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
wishes to bring up is a far-reaching matter and a very important 
one, and the Chair, before ruling upon whether it is privileged 
or not, ought to have an abundance of time to decide it. After a 
consultation between the gentleman from North Carolina and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the Chair it was agreed 
that in order to give time for investigation the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania should ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. With that intimation, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not object, but this statement should be made: We have 


‘reached a time in the business of the House when Members 


ean not expect to be granted permission to speak by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MANN. I agree to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I propose to object as long as appro- 
priation bills are ready for consideration. 

Mr. MANN. It would take a good deal longer this morning 
to argue the question whether this is a privileged resolution 
or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees fully with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York. ; 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania withhold his request for a moment until I can 
call the Speakers’ attention to a desire to change the reference of 
a bill. I did not call it up earlier because I was waiting for the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], the acting chairman, 
to come in from the Rules Committee. He has just come in. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. I will withhold my request for 
the present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in order fully to understand 
the rights of the situation, I ask unanimous consent to change 
the reference of Senate joint resolution 60, which provides for 
the raising of a joint subcommittee to be composed of the mem- 
bers of the two Commerce Committees of the respective Houses. 
I understand reference was made to the Committee on Rules 
with the idea that it was a House resolution to raise a House 
committee, and therefore involved a change of the rules. I 
respectfully submit that this presents no such case. It would 
be right if that were true. But this joint resolution is for a 
statutory committee like the Joint Committee on Printing, and 
it should go, in my judgment, to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as it relates entirely to the regulation of 
commerce. I am perfectly willing, if it is right that the Com- 
mittee on Rules should deal with the question, but if, under the 
rules, it should properly come to us, we are willing to do the 
work. Whatever is right is all we want done. My friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] agrees with me in that attitude. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for a rereference of Senate joint resolution 60 to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Moore] that he address the House for 20 minutes? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that we 
will take up the Post Office appropriation bill after the gentle- 
man's remarks are concluded, I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. That agree- 
ment is generally understood, 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the President 
has forwarded to the Senate, and the Senate has under con- 
sideration, a treaty with Colombia which proposes, by the pay- 
ment of $25,000,000 of United States money and the remission 
of certain import duties and charges that would ordinarily 
and by law accrue to the Treasury of the United States, to 
make reparation for certain alleged violations by the United 
States of certain alleged injuries which Colombia is supposed 
to have sustained through the loss of certain alleged rights 
in the Isthmus of Panama. This treaty, so directly affecting 
the morals and the revenues of the United States, is being con- 
sidered, as we are informed, as if the power to make such a 
treaty, so involving the money of the people, rested exclusively 
with the President and the Senate, irrespective of the author- 
ity and power specially delegated by the Constitution to the 
House of Representatives to originate revenue legislation. It 
is with respect to this apparent invasion of the prerogative of 
the House that I propose to put the House upon notice. 

GUARDING THE PEOPLE'S PURSE STRINGS. 


When the framers of the Constitution were endeavoring to 
provide a satisfactory form of government for the States, 
which had failed to work successfully together under the 
Articles of Confederation, they found the direction and control 
of public funds to be one of their greatest problems. The treaty- 
making power was to be delegated to the President, acting in 
conjunction with the Senate, Dut the raising of revenue was 
held to be a function of the House of Representatives. As the 
debates were reported by Mr. Madison, it appears to have been 
the thought of the framers that the people themselves would 
not submit to the control of the money-raising power by the 
Senate. Some very frank expressions upou this subject were 
recorded. For instance, Mr. Gerry said: 

Taxation and representation are strongly associated in the minds 
of the people, and they will not agree that any but their immediate 
representatives shall meddle with their purses. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, contended that the small States 
with one-third of the population would be able to control two- 
thirds of the whole people; and in this connection Benjamin 
Franklin is reported as having said: 

If the 9 of votes is to be put in its plan, the large States say 
their money will be in danger. 

George Mason, another member of the constitutional con- 
vention, opposing the proposition that the Senate should have 
equal power with the House to originate money bills, said: 

The purse strings should never be put into their hands. 

SENATE TO NEGATIVE, NOT ORIGINATE, 

Tie following extract from Mr. Mason’s speech is at this 

time particularly appropriate: 


Again, the Senate is not, like the House of Representatives, chosen 
frequently, and obliged to return frequently among the people. They 
are to be chosen by the States for six years; will probably settle 
themselves at the seat of government; will pursue schemes for their 
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own aggrandizement; will be able, by wearying out the House of 
Representatives and taking advantage of their impatience at the close 
of a long session, to extort measures for that purpose. If they should 
be paid, as he expected would be yet determined and wished to be so, 
out of the National Treasury, ey will particularly extort au in- 
crease of their wages. ae negative was a very different thing 


from that of prigina ing bills, 
The practice in England was in point. The House of Fords Com 
e people. 


not represent nor tax the people because not elected b; 
If the Senate can originate, they will, in the recess of the legislative 
sessions, hatch their mischievous presets for their own 83 and 
have their money bills cut and dried, to use a common phrase, for the 
meeting of the House of Representatives. He compared the case of 
Poyning’s law, and signified t the House of Representatives might 
be rendered by degrees, like the Parliament of Paris, the mere de- 
pository of the decrees of the Senate. But in all events he would 
contend that the purse strings should be in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 


WASHINGTON AUTHOR OF FIRST PRECEDENT. 


At a very early period in our constitutional history, the 
House had an opportunity to declare itself concerning its right 
to participate in the treaty-making power. Congress sought to 
obtain papers from the White House relating to the treaty with 
Great Britain in 1795, but President Washington, for reasons 
given in a message which declared the right of the President 
and Senate to negotiate a treaty independently of the House 
of Representatives, declined to comply with the House’s reso- 
lution, although that resolution had been voted for by Madison, 
Gallatin, and other strict constructionists of the Constitution. 
The upshot of this controversy was the passage of a resolution 
by the House, which declared it to be: 


The constitutional right and duty of the House of Representatives 
in all such cases to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of 
carrying such treaty into effect, and to determine an act thereon, as in 
their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 

The point insisted upon by the House was that: 

When a treaty stipulates lations on any of the subjects sub- 
mitted by the Constitution to the power of Congress, it must depend 
for its execution as to such stipulations on a law or laws to be passed 
by Congress. 

And, as a matter of fact, the House did subsequently pass a 
resolution carrying the treaty into effect, which act was ap- 
proved by the President. 

AMPLE PRECEDENTS TO SUPPORT MOUSE. 


In a comprehensive and carefully prepared report by Jolin 
Randolph Tucker, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, March 
3, 1885 (Rept. No. 2680, 48th Cong., 2d sess.), numerous prece- 
dents are cited to support the House prerogative as insisted 
upon during the administration of President Washington. He 
refers to the treaty of Ghent, made with Great Britain in 1815, 
which contains stitpulations as to duties on imports. Presi- 
dent Madison, in his message of transmittal, recommended that 
Congress enact such legislation as the convention demanded. 
Congress not only acted as suggested, but provided for a modifica- 
tion of the duties referred to in the treaty, It was contended 
in the debate that the treaty did not require legislative action, 
but the House contention was upheld. 

President Jackson, it is also pointed out, supported the va- 
lidity of congressional action with respect to a treaty with 
France in 1831 which involved commercial regulations and rates 
of duty. Mr. Tucker also reminds us in his report that the 
treaty with Mexico was carried into effect by act of Congress. 

A SIGNIFICANT SENATE REPORT. 


The musty tomes of the Senate contribute valuable informa- 
tion upon this general subject. A discussion having arisen as 
to a convention with Prussia and the other States of the Ger- 
manic Association of Customs and Commerce, Mr. Rufus Choate, 
from the Committee on Foreign Relations, June 14, 1844, made 
the following report, which was subsequently adopted by the 
Senate: 


That the Senate ought not to advise and consent to the ratification 
of the convention aforesaid. E 

In submitting this report the committee do not think it neces- 
sary to say — Anges! on the Sa object sought to be accomplished 
= the convention or on the details of the actual arrangement, nor to 
attempt to determine, by the weight and measure of the reciprocal con- 
cessions, which Government, if either, has the best of the transac- 
tion. These subjects have not escaped their notice, but they popora 
to confine themselves to a very brief exhibition of another and single 
ground upon which, without reference to the particular merits of the 
treaty, they advise against its ratification. 

The committee, then, are not pee to sanction so large an in- 
novation upon ancient and uniform practice in re t of the de- 

rtment of government by which duties on imports shall be imposed. 

e convention which has been submitted to the Senate changes duties 
which have been laid by law. It changes them either ex directo and 
by its own vigor, or it engages the faith of the Nation and the faith 
of the legislature through which the Nation acts to make the change. 
In either aspect it is the President and Senate who, by the instru- 
mentality of negotiation, repeal or materially vary regulations of com- 
merce and laws of revenue which Congress had ordained. More than 
this, the executive department, by the same instrumentality of ne- 


3 places it beyond the power of Congress to exceed the stipu- 
ted maximum of import duties for at least three years, whatever 
exigency may intervene to require it. 
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from e unvaried practice, evidencing the universal belie 

sa pe ods, and of all parties and opinions. Tuos think, too, te 
gene rule, the representatives of the people, sitting in their leg- 
ine ve capacity, with h eee doors, under the eye of the country, com- 
municating freeiy with their constituents, may exercise this power more 
intelligently, more discreetly, may a more accurate and more 
minute information concern ng the employments and the interests on 
which this description of measures res wih 8 may better discern 
what true policy prescribes and rejects, within the competence 

of the executive department of the Government. 
To follow, not to lead; to fulfill, not to ordain the law; to carry 
22045 € Bs Co Hon ty otiation and 3 with foreign Governments, the 
en it has been announced, upon the gren subjects of 
poy tee and poset not to ee with controlling fluence, 7 to 
go orward with too ambitious ent hese seem to the committee 
e the appropriate functions of the Ewecutive. 

Holding this to be the general rule apon the subject, the committee 
nothing in the circumstances of this case, nothing in the object 
to be attained or in the bap meena in the way of obtaining it, which 
should induce a departure frem the rule. If Congress think the pro- 
posed arrangement a beneficial one, it is 105 = to pass a law which 
shall impose the rates of duty conte: to take effect when 
satisfactory information is e. the President t that the stipu- 


lated equiva:ents are proper secured. 
Upon this single groun A Ss the committee advise that the 88 
t may help to reconcile the Senate to ce PORT ONOA E t 


be rejected. It 

they add that tbey do not regard the stipulated con 

foreign contracting power as in any degree equivalent to the . 
tions by which we obtain them. 


PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


In numerous Senate and House precedents, as also in judicial 
decisions and textbooks, the authority of the House in contro- 
versy with the Senate over the treaty-making power as it affects 
revenues has been recognized and sustained, and it is fair to 
previous Congresses to observe that wherever the House of Rep- 
resentatives has raised the question it has usually been con- 
ceded that the approval of the House of Representatives has 
been essential to the validity of any treaty which proposed to 
modify or remit duties imposed by law upon imports. 

The House derives its power from section 7, Article I, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which provides that— 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
3 but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 

And this, as is generally conceded, in spite of the treaty- 
making power granted to the President in section 2, Article II, 
of ae Constitution, which provides that— 

sme President) shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
saat of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 

In all the precedents and decisions for more than a century 
the underlying thought has been in harmony with that of the 
framers of the Constitution, to wit, that the House of Representa- 
tives, being closer to the body of the people than the Senate, and 
being more responsive to the will of the people, should have con- 
trol and direction of the people’s purse strings. 


CONFIRMATORY HOUSE REPORTS. 


In the third session of the Forty-first Congress, February 27, 
1871 (Rept. No. 42), this principle was upheld by a committee of 
conference on the part of the House, consisting of Messrs. S. 
Hooper, William B. Allison, and Daniel W. Voorhees, who, 
after conferring with the Senate committee on a Senate bill 
to reduce internal taxes—income tax—reported at length against 
the Senate right to originate money bills, maintaining by reso- 
lution that the House had the— 
sole and exclusive privilege to originate all 
revenue, whether vee bills be 2 the e on, or repeal 
of taxes, subject to the tly ag of the Senate to propose or concur with 
amendments, as in other 

In the Forty-ninth Congress, second session (Rept. No. 4177), 
a controversy having arisen over the extension of a treaty with 
the Hawaiian Islands affecting import duties, the Committee on 
the Judiciary, headed by John Randolph Tucker, after an ex- 
haustive inquiry, submitted a resolution, declaring that the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate— 


can not negotiate a treaty which shall be binding on the United pint 
whereby duties on 2 are to be regulated, either by im 


remitting, increasing or decreasing them, without the san n o a 
act of Congress. 

The inquiry here related to an extension of a treaty with the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the President was requested to withhold 
final action upon the proposed convention until sanctioned by 


an act of Congress, although the original treaty of 1875 contained 
the provision that the convention was not to take effect— 


until a law to carry it into operation shall have been passed by the 
Congress of the United States of American, * 


THE HOUSE FIRM IN MODERN INSTANCES. 


The same question was up again on February 24, 1876— 
Forty-fourth Congress, first session, Report No. 116—when Fer- 
nando Wood, for the Committee on Ways and Means, having 
considered House bill 612, a bill to carry into effect a convention 
between the United States and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875, 
reported, inter alia, that— 

The treaty, in consequence of its abolition of the duty now imposed 
by law in the United tes on the articles enumerated in the schedule, 

an act of Congress to it into effect. Unlike most of the 
treaties made with foreign — not only the consent of the House 
of Representatives is ee give it validity, but the proposition 
to do so must originate there. 

Without cumbering the Recorp with additional quotations it 
is noteworthy that the prerogative of the House has been insisted 
upon down to the time of the taking over of the Philippines and 
the freeing of Cuba. A question having arisen as to the validity 
of certain tariff duties on Philippine imports after the Spanish- 
American War, the House adopted a resolution, brought in from 
the Committee on Rules, legalizing and ratifying the collection 
of certain duties in dispute, it being stated by Mr. Dalzell, who 
was in charge of the rule, that the act was necessary to remove 
any question as to the operation of prior treaty agreements. 

On January 31. 1902, Mr. Dalzell, from the Committee on Rules, 
presented to the House a privileged resolution, which was 
adopted. This resolution, being of comparatively recent date, 
and having reference to the controversy over Cuban affairs, 
is quoted in full: 


Whereas it is seriously claimed that under the treaty-making power of 
the Government, and without any action whatever on the 472 ot the 
House of 1 or by Congress, rectprocal trade eements 
may be negotiated with foreign Governments that will of their own 
force operate to supplant, change, prea or entirely abrogate duties 
on imports collected under laws enacted by Congress and 8 ed by 
the Executive for the of raising revenue to 8 the Gov- 
ernment: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on 
Ways and Means be directed to fully in investigate the question of whether 
or not the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and independent of any action on the of the House of Representa- 

ves, can negotiate treaties with foreign Governments by which duties 
levied under an act of Congress for the 1 urpose of raising revenue are 
3 or repealed, and report the result of such investigation to the 


THE ISSUB NOT A PARTISAN ONE. 

The Democratic leader, Mr. Richardson, of Tennessee, followed 
up the Dalzell resolution with one which proposed to declare it 
the sense of the House that a commercial treaty affecting rates 
of duty would be “an infraction of the Constitution and an in- 
vasion of one of the highest prerogatives of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” In view of the passage of the Dalzell resolution, 
coming as it did from the Republican side of the House, how- 
ever, the Richardson resolution was ruled out on a point of order, 
although both parties in debate held to the principle that the 
House prerogative should not be invaded. 

It is not clear what became of the investigation suggested by 
the Dalzell resolution; but in a report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, submitted by Senator Cullom, 
of Illinois, and released from secrecy December 15, 1902, we 
find, in the very last paragraph, this concession on the part of 
the Senate: 

That each of said treaties be amended by the Senate by inserting 
therein the following additional provision : This treaty shall not take 
effect until the same shall have been approved by the Congress.” 

This was in December, 1902, after a most interesting discus- 
sion in the Senate, in which some of the leading Senators assailed 
the right of separate action by the President and Senate as to 
treaties affecting the revenue. 

On November 16, 1903, the House took up the bill (H. R. 1921) 
“to carry into effect a convention between the United States and 
the Republic of Cuba,” signed December 11, 1902, upon which 
the Committee on Ways and Means, through Mr. Payne, of New 
York, had submitted a favorable report. 

A POSITIVE STAND IN 1902. 


This act contained the proviso: 

That . herein contained shall be held or construed as an 
admission on the part of the House of Representatives that customs 
potas. can be changed otherwise than by an act of Congress originating 
in said House. 

The Payne report opened up with the statement that— 

The enactment of this bil) into law is necessary to give effect to the 
convention providing for . trade between country and 
Cuba. This results not merely because the convention itself provides 
that it “shall not take effect Anti the same shall have been approved 
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by the Congress,” but because the Constitution gives no power to the 
President and the Senate to make a convention or treaty 8 the 
ongress. 


rates of revenue. in the 
(Sec. 8, Art. I, of the Constitution.) Section 7 of the same article 
rovides that “all bills for raising revenue shall originare in the 
ouse of Representatives.” It is not intended here to cite authorities 
or advance reasons on this proposition. The records of Co abound 
with unrefuted arguments on the affirmative of this 8 and the 
practice of Congress has been uniformly in the same direction. The 
reciprocity treaties with Great Britain in reference to our trade rela- 
tions with Canada and with Hawail were by their terms each dependent 
upon the passage by the Congress of appropriate legislafion reducing 
the duties and makin;: provision for the carrying into effect of their 
terms, Every treaty requiring the payment of money, from the Jay 
treaty to the treaty of Paris with Spain, has been referred to the 
Congress to make the necessary appropriation of money. Forel 
countries in making treaties with us are bound to take notice of s 
requirement of our Constitution, and, whether it is expressed in the 
treaty or not, the whole matter is subject to the necessary legislation 
by the Congress. 


THE COLOMBIAN TREATY WITHIN THE RULE. 


These more recent evidences of the determination of the 
House of Representatives to stand by its constitutional preroga- 
tive as it relates to revenue matters in treaties with foreign 
nations, together with its uniform action in all preceding contro- 
versies, invite a consideration by the House of a resolution intro- 
duced by me (H. Res. No. 145): 

Directing ihe Ways and Means Committee to inquire whether the 
President and the Senate may negotiate a treaty with Colombia modify- 
ing or repealing Jaw providing for revenue without action on the part 
of the House of Representatives, and to report thereon. 

The so-called Colombian treaty. to which the foregoing reso- 
lution refers, as released from secrecy by the Senate June 18, 
1914, after expressing “sincere regret” that any differences 
should have arisen to mar the cordial friendship of the two 
nations, apart from agreeing to the payment by the United 
States to Colombia of $25,000,000 in gold, and in addition to 
the grant of certain privileges in the use of the Panama Canal 
free from charges, such as other nations would be called upon 
to pay, provided in article 2 that— 

The products of the soil and industry of Colombia, passing through 
the Canal, as well as the Colombian mails, shall be exempt from any 
charge or duty other than those to which the products and mails of 
the Enited States may be subject. The products of the soil and indus- 

of Colombia, such as cattle, salt, an rovisions, shall be admitted 
to entry in the Canal Zone, and likewise in the islands and mainland 
occupied, or which may be occupied, by the United States as auxiliary 


and accessory thereto, without paying other duties or charges than 
those payable by similar products of the United States. 


OUR REVENUE RELATIONS WITH COLOMBIA, 


Later on in the proposed treaty provision is made that “ coal, 
petroleum, and sea salt, being the products of Colombia,“ shall 
be transported over the Panama Railway free of charge except 
as to certain conditions. 

Unless we disassociate the Panama Canal Zone from the 
United States, it is evident that the revenues of the United 
States, that is to say, “the purse strings of the people,” are 
directly affected by the provisions of the proposed treaty as 
they have been quoted; and if distinguished Senators and 
Representatives who have discussed this matter on previous 
oceasions are right as to the contention that it matters not 
whether the revenues are created or remitted by treaty, then it 
would seem that the House of Representatives must be consulted 
before any such treaty as is proposed with Colombia can be 
held valid. 

As to existing revenue relations between the United States 
and Colombia, the record of imports and exports for 1914—end 
of fiscal year June 30—should be brought forward. According 
to the Statistical Abstract, 1914, the exports from the United 
States to Colombia amounted to $6,786,153. That sum repre- 
sented the purchases of Colombia from the United States. 

It is more important, for a better understanding of the sub- 
ject in hand, however, that we consider the imports from 
Colombia, since they represent purchases from that country by 
the United States. Our total imports in 1914 were valued at 
$16,051,120, of which 814.641.503 worth of goods were admitted 
to the United States free of duty. There were dutiable imports 
from Colombia, however, to the amount of $1,409,617. 

THE QUESTION IS UP TO THE HOUSE. 


It thus appears that the House of Representatives, the more 
popular branch of the Legislature, to which the Constitution 
has delegated the power of originating revenue legislation, has 
not been consulted with respect to'a treaty which evidently 
can not be validated without its approval. 

The resolution to which I have called the attention of the 
House is designed to institute an inquiry as to whether, in this 
instance, as in others throughout the whole of our legislative 
history, the prerogative of the House to originate revenue legis- 


That power is expressly lod, 


OTHER PANAMA CANAL TREATIES CITED. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has been so re- 
cently over the matter that he is more familiar with it than I 
am, and on account of the gentleman's evident familiarity with 
it I want to ask him if during the Roosevelt administration we 
did not conclude a treaty with the Republic of Panama which we 
had just recognized, involving the payment of $250,000 per an- 
num as rental for the Canal Zone, which amount we are now 
appropriating every year and paying to the Republic of Panama ; 
and is it not true that during the Taft administration we ne- 
gotiated a treaty with Colombia and also one with Panama at 
the same time, by which Panama gave up for a term of years 
this payment of $250,000 per year and agreed that it should be 
paid to Colombia, and we agreed to that proposition, the treaty 
also providing for an additional sum of money to be paid out of 
the Treasury to Colombia in return for certain concessions, 
certain islands which she proposed to convey to us, whick 
treaty was ratified in Panama, ratified in Colombia, but not 
ratified in the United States? If that is true, then the Taft ad- 
ministration and the Roosevelt administration also entered into 
treaties exactly similar to this, so far as the argument of the 
gentleman is concerned, except that so large an amount was not 
provided to be disbursed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Illinois has put an eloquent speech into his question, and 
it involves so many things that it can not be answered within 
the one minute that I have left. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ALEXANDER). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] object to that? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may be permitted to proceed for five minutes. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. A number of treaties were attempted. 
The treaty to which the gentleman from Illinois refers in par- 
ticular, however, I think is that known as the Root-Cortez 
treaty, which differed materially from the treaty negotiated by 
Mr. Bryan April 16, 1914. 

Mr. RAINEY. Was it not the Hay-Herrau treaty 
provided 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the Hay-Herran treaty 
was not approved by Colombia. Colombia rejected the Hay- 
Herran treaty, which, if accepted, would probably have settled 
this whole controversy. If Colombia had been in the proper 
frame of mind to make a fair bargain, as set forth in the Hay- 
Herran treaty, the Panama Canal problem would have been 
easy of adjustment. The gentleman knows very well that 
Colombia, after debate, rejected the Hay-Herran treaty; and he 
knows that subsequent to that the Province of Panama declared 
its independence and was subsequently recognized by other 
nations as well as by the United States. ‘ 

NO DIFFERENCE IN PRINCIPLE, 

Mr. RAINEY. The Hay-Bunau Varilla treaty provided for 
the payment of $250,000, did it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We are now paying Panama 
$250,000 per annum; yes, but Congress sanctions that. Answer- 
ing the gentleman’s first question, which involves several admin- 
istrations—and I had not intended to be political at all—I shall 
refer to what is known as the Root-Cortez treaty and contrast it 
with the treaty now under consideration by the Senate. The 
latter is the treaty in which Secretary of State Bryan proposed 
to raise the limit to $25,000,000 to salve the wounded feelings of 
Colombia. Colombia did not have the good sense to accept the 
Hay-Herran treaty, which proposed a just and amicable solu- 
tion of the canal question, and thereafter, after Panama had 
declared its independence, was not in the best position to quar- 
rel with the United States. However, it is not the relative merits 
of these treaties that I have been discussing. I object to the 
treaty-making power appropriating the public revenues. If any 
one of these preceding treaties, no matter who was President, 
contained the same provisions that this particular Bryan treaty 
contains, that certain import duties payable to the United States 
shall be remitted, it is obnoxious to the constitutional preroga- 
tive of the House to originate revenue legislation. The House 
ought to have asserted its right against those treaties as it ought 


The time of 


that 


lation, or to determine its validity in treaties with foreign | to assert its right against this one. 


nations, shall be asserted and maintained. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. FESS. Since no treaty has fallen, because the House did 
not agree to recognize it, is that an argument against the gentle- 
man’s position that the prerogative of the House should be con- 
sidered ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course not. I am arguing 
for the right of the House to originate revenue legislation, and 
I am insisting that it is not the prerogative of the President or 
the Senate, without the consent or approval of the House, to 
appropriate money, as is proposed, or to modify and remit tar- 
iffs and charges as this treaty proposes to do. 

THE HOUSE CAN REFUSE TO APPROPRIATE, 


Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will yield further—in other 
words when the House agrees to raise the revenue that does not 
deny its right to refuse? 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Not at all. The House has a 
perfect right to reject any appropriation that comes to it from 
the President or the Senate providing for the expenditure of 
public money, whether it comes under the treaty-making power 
or not. At times the House has sent back to the Senate 
legislation originating there which affected the revenues. It 
did so in the matter of grain drawbacks when Mr. Payne was 
at the head of the Ways and Means Committee. If the House 
pays certain sums, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
indicated a little while ago when he referred to Panama's 
$250,000 per annum, it is because the House is satisfied to do so. 

Mr. RAINEY. Under treaty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But we are doing that with 
the approval of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. RAINEY. We are paying it under a treaty, and the 
House of Representatives has approved that treaty and paid 
that $250,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has the approval now of 
the House of Representatives, but I venture to say the House 
of Representatives should not so readily give its approval for 
the payment of the $25,000,000 which Mr. Bryan proposed by 
treaty we should pay to Colombia. The payment of so large a 
sum—in addition to the loss of duties on imports is matter 
for consideration by the House of Representatives, and its 
prerogative in this regard should be insisted upon. If it is 
not “the peoples purse strings” will be in danger. If report 
be true the Nicaragua treaty provides for the payment of 
$3,000,000, about which the House is not consulted. The House 
can refuse to make these appropriations if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, the gentleman’s principal 
objection is to the revenue feature of the Colombia treaty? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am addressing my argument 
to that principally; although I have referred to specific sums. 

COMPARISON OF TREATIES INVITED. 


Mr. KITCHIN. It is a fact that the Root treaty of January 
9, 1909, signed by Mr. Root as Secretary of State, has a similar 
provision in it as that of the present proposed treaty, and the 
gentleman's argument is a protest against that as well as the 
present treaty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I invite the attention of the 
gentleman to a comparison of those two treaties, section by 
section, the Root-Cortez treaty and the Bryan treaty. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have them both here. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will not have sufficient time 
in what is left of my five minutes to indicate the differences 
in text, but I will put them in the Recorp later if there is no 
objection. I invite the gentleman's attention to article 3, where 
“ products of the soil and industry of Colombia passing through 
the canal,” and so forth, are freed of toll charges. That was 
proposed by the Bryan treaty. The Root treaty provided ex- 
emption only for similar charges on mail matter passing 
through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman put in his speech article 
8 of the Root treaty? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My time having expired, I 
will extend that and other provisions in the Recorp. [Ap- 


plause.] 
THE RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY. 


e That the 8 on en 


s and Means be directed to fully 
investigate the question whether or 


the President, by and with the 


advice and consent of the Senate, independently of any action on the 


rt of the House of resentatives, may negotiate a treaty with 
-E Be which duties 3 under an act of cour — go the poe 
revenue mofi or ea report the 
result of such vestigation 4 to the House, 2 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
mane a the further consideration of the Post Office appropria- 

on . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10484, with Mr. Rarney in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill 0! ‘or the service of the 
Post Ditties B eee tae a opela — * 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD: Page, 4, line 23, after the word mes- 
senger,” insert“ post-office laborer or.“ 

Mr. MOON. On that I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. To which amendment the gentleman from 
Tennessee has made the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. MOON. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, when this paragraph was 
originally proposed two years ago and this indemnifying fund 
was extended to those here enumerated, in addition to the rail- 
way mail clerks, I called the attention of the House that : left 
out a most worthy class, namely, the post-office Jnaborers, a class 
next to the railway mail clerks, who are engaged in the most 
hazardous employment that is connected with the Postal Serv- 
ice. The House at that time did not see fit to incorporate in the 
provision the phrasaology so as to cover this most deserving 
class. Here are some 1,400 men employed in the Postal Service, 
receiving a salary from $720 to $840, who are obliged to carry 
these big heavy all bags, eighing 100, 150, to 200 pounds, 
endangered in their daily work continuously by going up and 
down elevators and proceeding about trucks, and yet the Goy- 
ernment refuses to give them the protection of this very worthy 
provision. I wish to direct the attention of the Chairman to the 
fact that even with the amendment reported by the committee 
they also would not have been included, because they are not in 
the classified civil-service employment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a classification bill to cover laborers 
in the Postal Service before the committee now, which I think 
the committee intends to take favorable action upon, but it was 
inte: led to cover thcm by this language when this was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman from Illinois will ad- 
mit that this phraseology does not cover the laborers nor does it 
cover other deserving employees in the Postal Service. It should 
cover chauffeurs who are engaged in the operation of delivery 
autos, and messengers, and printers, and the like. If we are 
going to be consistent at all and grant indemnity for injuries 
to those men who are not in a hazardous employment, such as 
post-office clerks, rural mail and city letter carriers, and so forth, 
we certainly should include these deserving men who are not or- 
ganized as strongly as the postal clerks, the railway mail clerks, 
and rural-delivery carriers. These poor laborers who are en- 
gaged in hazardous employment about the post offices should be 
eared for as well as the other employees, who have their power- 
ful organizations and their powerful representatives to see that 
their rights are protected. 

I have no objection to throwing the protecting arm around 
these other employees who are represented here and who have 
their organizations, but I do say, in all fairness to this House, 
that the chairman of the committee or anyone should raise no 
objection to these laborers who have no person to represent 
them and no powerful organization behind them. I think if you 

are going to mete out justice, as you intend and as you should, 
you should withdraw the point of order and allow these men 
employed in this most hazardous work to come within the pur- 
view of this protecting clause. 

I will ask whether the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
persists in his position of making the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. I am not insisting upon it; no. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I hope the gentleman will not. 
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Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
_think I have a very good case, and yet it is rather technical 
in this particular, and I wish to call it to the attention of the 
Chairman. I do not lay very much stress upon it, and yet we 
are having under consideration a clause that is now enacted 
into law with this slight change, that the word or“ has 
been omitted from the present law in line 23, following the 
word “clerk.” There has been no point of order made whatso- 
ever to the pending paragraph as it now stands. There is a 
change in phraseology by the omission of that word “or”; 
otherwise the paragraph stands as it was at the time of its 
enactment two years ago. 

Now, no point of order haying been raised on the paragraph 
as it stands, the question is whether that slight modification 
of phraseology would be sufficient upon which to hang an 
amendment that is germaue, If this paragraph now before the 
House is under consideration, then, of course, any germane 
amendment would be admissible. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. Did not the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
Srsson] make a point of order on this paragraph and call par- 
ticular attention to line 24? And did not the Chairman rule 
that the rest of the paragraph, except the language stricken 
out on the point of order, was in order because it was existing 


law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I was very careful and made a 
parliamentary inquiry of the Chair at the time the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. S1sson] made his point of order as to 
what he made his point of order to; and the Recorp bears me 
out that the Chair stated that the gentleman from Mississippi 
made his point of order not to the paragraph but to the new 
language on line 24 up to the word “who.” Now, if the lan- 
guage has been changed, and no point of order being made to 
the paragraph as it now stands, it having been changed in the 
particular I have indicated, the question is whether that 
change is sufficient upon which to hang a germane amendment. 
That is a matter that I submit respecfully for the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will recall that I 
made the point of order on the entire paragraph, and I called 
the attention of the Chair especially to the line to which the 
Chair sustained the point of order. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think the Recoxp will sustain 
the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. SISSON. I stated at the time that I did not have before 
me the bill for the year before last. The bill of last year did 
not become a law. A resolution continued the bill of the year 
before last—the Post Office appropriation bill. So, in making 
my point of order, I intended to make it to all of the new 
legislation in the paragraph, and stated that I wanted to make 
the point of order; and the chairman of the committee or some 
gentleman on the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
indicated to me what the new language was. I believe it was 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. Then I called atten- 
tion especially to that line. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman will recollect that I stated in 
my judgment this was not subjecct to a point of order, except 
on lines 24 and 25—“or any other classified civil-service em- 
ployee in the Postal Service.” 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman confined his effort to that 
language, which clearly is subject to a point of order, and I 
recall now that the Chairman ruled it out of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. The Chair sustained the point of order. 
But if what the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
says is true with reference to the present status, so that lan- 
guage as it is now before the Chair and before the committee 
is under consideration, then he is enlarging upon the language 
now in the bill and extends the clause to cover employees not 
now covered in the bill; and that is why he is offering this 
amendment. And if it does, it is legislation. If it includes 
more people than are now included in the bill, even though the 
language to which he directs attention had been subject to a 
point of order if the Chair’s attention was called to it in time— 
and it would have been if I had had the bill of last year before 
me, so that I could determine whether it was new legislation 
or not—and if he enlarges the number of people to whom the 
money will be paid and broadens the scope of the bill so as to 
cover employees not now covered in the bill and the language, it 
becomes legislation, and is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, to refresh the memory of 
the Chair as to what took place, as shown by the Recorp, we 


find the original motion of the gentleman from Mississippi on 
page 3142, in the right-hand column, near the bottom, as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve a aan of order on the paragraph, and 


especially to the language in e 24, “or any other classified civil- 
service employee in the Postal Service who shall be killed while on 
duty, or who, being injured while on duty, shall die within one year 
thereafter as the result of such injury.” 

Nothing further occurs as to that point of order until we 
come to page 3145, in the right-hand column, up at the top. 

Mr. MADDEN. Look at page 3143, on the left-hand column. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. On page 3143, in the left-hand col- 
umn, in which the chairman of the committee [Mr. Moon] says: 

The language is subject to a point of order and no other“ or any 
other PR aca civil-service employee in the Postal Service.” That is 
new W. 

Then the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] and others 
go on to discuss the question. Then, just prior to the decision 
of the Chair, he says: 


I have directed my remarks especially to that. Now, that portion 
of the 8 to which I make the point of order is the language 
just read the gentleman from Tennessee. My own judgment 
that when the language is stricken out the section should be amended 
and I shall offer an amendment at the proper time putting in the word 
2 ried” in line 10, making them salaried employees, and also in 
line 24, making it read “ classified civil-service salaried employees.” 

That shows the intent of the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srsson] not to make the point of order against the para- 
graph, and only to that indicated and which he considered was 
new language. Then, before the Chairman rules, I call attention 
to page 3145, at the top, where I directed this inquiry. 


To what language is the point of order made? 

The CHAIRMAN. On page 4, line 24, the gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. Sisson) makes the point of order to the 8 language : 
Or any other classified civil-service employee in the Postal Service. 


And the Chair sustained the point of order. 

So, it is clear, Mr. Chairman, that no point of order has been 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi or anyone else to the 
paragraph as it now stands, after eliminating the clause which 
has been held subject to the point of order. 

I submit to the Chair that the la being different from 
that in existing law, in that the word “or” is left out as indi- 
cated, whether it is now permissible to offer a germane amend- 
ment? And as we have the paragraph under consideration, no 
point of order having been made against the entire paragraph, 
then I respectfully contend, the language being different, that 
you can offer a germane amendment, which I have done in this 
case, and the germane amendment would be held in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] was clearly to the words 

Or any other classified civil-service employee in the Postal Service. 

And the Recorp shows that the chairman of the committee 
conceded the point of order as to that particular language, 
and it is clearly out of order, and the Chair sustained the 
point of order. With that language out the paragraph in the 
bill that we are discussing is exactly existing law. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] calls attention, however, 
to the omission, after the words “post-office clerk,” in the 
line 23 of page 4, of the word “or.” If the word “or” were 
in there, it would change in no particular whatever the mean- 
ing of this paragraph. The word “or” would not add a thing 
to the comma that is already there. The omission of the word 
“or” is probably simply a clerical error, and whether it is 
there or not is a matter of no importance, and it does not affect 
the sense of the paragraph in the least. The paragraph, the 
Chair will hold, is exactly the existing law on that subject. 

Now, if this clause, just as it is, remains in this bill, and the 
bill is enacted into law with the clause in it just as it is, it 
would not change the existing law in the least. If the para- 
graph now just as it stands were stricken from the bill, and 
the bill with it out were enacted into law, it would not change 
existing law in the least. The paragraph as it now stands, 
being the existing law, adds no more to this bill than if the 
several lines it oecupied were left entirely blank. It perhaps 
has a value as it stands, however, inasmuch as it carries an 
appropriation, but it evidently now has no other function in 
this bill. The only thing that can change this existing law is 
some amendment to this paragraph; and the amendment the 
gentleman suggests, of course, would change existing law. The 
entire paragraph as it originally stood in this bill, with the 
words “or any other classified civil-service employee in the 
Postal Service,” the entire paragraph, of course, would change 
existing law, and the entire paragraph would have been sub- 
ject to a point of order. But the paragraph as it now stands 
does not change existing law in the least, and, of course, is not 
subject to a point of order if the committee wants it to remain 
in there. We undertake to say that the compiler of the statutes 
probably would not copy it again into the statutes of the 
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United States if this bill should pass with it in. Whether he 
would or not, it would not make any difference. On account, 
however, of this appropriation it apparently carries it perhaps 
ought to be printed again, but for no other reason. The only 
amendment that the Chair can think of that would not be sub- 
ject to a point of order would be some amendment which comes 
under the Holman rule. The Chair is not called upon to pass 
on that question now. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. SISSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to offer an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5 55, in line 1, after the word dle strike out the words “ within 
one year.” 

Mr. MOON, 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the policy of the Government 
has been fixed by this law to pay for the death of employees 
in the Postal Service who have been killed while on duty or 
have been injured while on duty, and who die within a cer- 
tain time thereafter. Now the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Loneck] the other day cited the case of an employee who was 
injured upon a railway mail car through no fault of his own 
und had been confined to his bed for some 14 months. Now, 
if that employee should die from that injury, under the pro- 
visions of this bill no benefit would accrue to his family, be- 
cause his death occurred more than one year thereafter. 

Now, it seems to me that if an employee is injured while 
on duty and dies as the result of that injury, and the injury 
occurred through no fault or negligence of his own, the Gov- 
ernment should be willing to compensate his heirs or his legal 
representatives for the benefit of the wife, children, or depend- 
ent relatives, irrespective of the time of his death. And I sub- 
mit that while the point of order has been reserved against this 
provision, the House might well liberalize this provision of the 
law. And I trust that the gentleman will not insist upon the 
point of order which he has reserved. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to be heard in the interest of 
consistency in ruling. It has been held in this House for years 
that an amendment “which does nothing but strike out language 
is in order. It was held as recently as when the child-labor 
bill was before the House. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] was in the chair, and there was a colloquy between the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] and some other gen- 
tleman, who announced that an amendment striking out words 
was not in order. He took occasion to look it up through the 
discussion of the bill, and thereafter took five minutes to an- 
nounce to the House that he had been wrong and that an | 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 


amendment which simply struck out words from the text of | | sustained the point of order. 
That is all that the amendment | | Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] immediately offered an amendment 


the bill was always in order. 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] proposes, 
namely, to strike out words. 

Now, a particular provision is before the House and any Mem- 
ber has a right to make a motion to strike out a word or two 
words or three words or any portion of them, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that if the strik- 
ing out of these words adds to the expense to the Government, 
it is in order to strike them out? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; and I will call the attention of the Chair 
to what the ruling was and to what the amendment was. The 
nmendment was offered by the gentleman from North Carolina 
| Mr. Wess] to strike out certain words and to provide that the 
products of child labor abroad should be kept out; and the then 
Chairman correctly ruled, after the concession of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] that the amendment was in order, 
although if an amendment had been offered, as one had been 
offered quite recently before that, inserting the words “the 


product of child labor manufactured abroad,” that amendment 
would not have been in order; and the then Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GatNER] was right both times. 
Mr. STEENERSON. 
Mr. BENNET. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Was not that a case where there was a 
proposition for a new law pending, whereas here is an exist- 
cad ent that is on the books, that you want to strike out a 

0 

nir. BENNET. 
ation at all. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
change existing law? 

BENNET. Of course, that is the purpose—to change 
existing law. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. But_if I may be indulged on that general 
line—and I am interested, because I have a similar amendment 
that I intend to offer—I want to go back to the threshold. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raryey], who is now presiding 
over the Committee of the Whole, is one of the fairest men in 
the House, and desires to rule correctly and in accordance with 
the precedents, I am sure. I want to say to him frankly that 
when I occupied the position of Chairman of Committee of the 
Whole in the Sixty-first Congress for a month or so on the rail- 
way bill I had to look up the precedents, and I found that the 
precedents of this House, based on the rulings in Jefferson's 
Manual, have always been that the change of one single word 
in an amendment makes a new amendment, because, as Jeffer- 
son’s Manual says, non constat, but that it was that particular 
word which caused the rejection of the prior amendment; and 
if the gentlemau from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], who I know wants 
to rule in aecordance with the precedents of the House, will 
look up the precedents both before my time as chairman and 
since then, E am quite sure he will find that the change of just 
one word makes a new amendment, and that the Chair has been 
prohibited by the practice of the House from saying that the 
omission of one word, or even the addition or amendment of a 
comma, is unimportant; that that is the function of the com- 
mittee and not of the Chair; and that, therefore, this entire 
provision is a different provision because of the omission of 
that one single word “or.” When I presided over the Commit- 
tee of the Whole I think I had occasion to overrule a point of 
order made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to an 
amendment, and to hold, in strict accordance with the prece- 
dents, that the change of one single word in an amendment 
made it a new amendment, for the reasons I huve given. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Does the gentleman from New York con- 
tend that the introduction of an amendment to a permanent 
law which will change the law is not subject to a point of order? 

Mr. BENNET. Here is what I contend: When this propo- 
sition came into the House in the bill it was subject to a point 
of order because it proposed to enact legislation on an appro- 
priation bill in violation of section 21 of the rules of the House. 
Any Member could have made a point of order against the 
whole proposition, but no one did. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stsson] made a point of order to a certain provision, 
and the chairman of the committee conceded it. There was no 
discussion, and the Chairman of the Committce of the Whole 
Therenfter the gentleman from 


Mr. Chairman, that does not change the situ- 


Does not the striking out of the word 


Therefore it must be subject to the 


| to the portion of the provision, that remained. The precedents 
| of the House on this subject will be found in Volume V, Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 5912 and following, and in Volume IV, sec- 
tion 3823, and the following sections. The latter citation is 
more appropriate to the question to which I amt addressing iny- 
self. The precedents are that where a portion of a bill under 
consideration is legislation on an appropriation bill, and it 
has been permitted to remain, it may be perfected by a germane 
amendment. That has been held fifteen or twenty times, us 
cited in Volume IV, section 2833, and the following sections. And 
it has also been held in this House that where there was a pro- 
posed change of law in the bill, and there was discussion of it, 
that made the substance of the provision immune from xattnek 
under a point of order. 

My own belief is that amendments, such as the one offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], are germane; 
and the Chair will find a decision in connection with a prapo- 
sition to take the fence away from the space around the 
Botanical Garden, and another one where a bill was offered 
changing the compensation of judges, when It was held in order 
to propose that they should not accept any passes on railroads, 
because that was germane to the sume general subject; anid the 
basie reason why it was germane is that the proposition of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and the legislation in the bill would 
both be within the jurisdiction of the same committee, although 
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that is traveling rather far afield, and the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is clearly in order, because it is 
simply a motion to strike out words from a bill, and that has 
been ruled time and time again to be in order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has cited in the 
first place some precedents that relate to appropriation bills 
where points of order were not made. The other cases he cites 
are on legislative bills, where the position of the gentleman is 
correct. But there is a rule of this House which prohibits 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and this is an appropriation 
bill; and any amendment that would insert new legislation or 
change old legislation would be out of order, clearly, under that 
rule of the House. 

Now, suppose you strike out the words “shall die within one 
year.” That would change the whole meaning of this law. 
That would fix no time limit whatever under which the payment 
should be made, because when the man died, at any time there- 
after, the payment would have to be made. This would be an 
entire change of the law. Now, the Chair can see readily the 
distinction between the two. There would be no sense in a rule 
of the House that there should be no new legislation or change 
of law on appropriation bills if a Member could come along 
and move to strike out a line or two of existing law and 
change the whole law of the land, notwithstanding that rule, 
upon the theory that he had a right to move to strike out 
a word. The striking out of a word may mean the whole sense 
of the subject. 

The gentleman said, too, that where an amendment had been 
offered to existing law in the bill, and objection had not been 
made thereto, that constituted a parliamentary situation where 
another amendment could be attached. That was the substance 
of what he said. 

Well, that is true; but while the amendment proposes new 
law and is stricken out, under the rule the law is left exactly 
as it was before, and that reasoning, of course, does not apply. 
Nor can the gentleman find any precedent in Hinds or any- 
where else for it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. After the new language was stricken 
out on a point of order, there was no purpose in repeating the 
existing law in the bill? 

Mr. MOON, No. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In order to make a short cut, Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order on the paragraph. I 
reserved it in the beginning. 

Mr. MOON, The paragraph has been under discussion for 
some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first dispose of the point 
of order made to the amendment of -the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will indulge me 
for a moment, I fear that I should ask pardon of the House for 
presuming to discuss a point of order at this early stage in my 
career in this body. The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has called attention to his interpretation of the rule. I 
submit this very paragraph must have come into the bill in 
Violation of the rule of the House. But, irrespective of that, I 
submit that it does not change the law. The law is that if a 
postal employee meets death while on duty, or is injured and 
dies from that injury, his heirs shall receive a certain sum of 
money. The principle of the law is based on the death of the 
employee. This simply changes the time of compensation. The 
law fixes the time of payment for death from injury received 
while on duty. I submit that the liability of the Government is 
not increased because we simply change the time when com- 
pensation for the death resulting from the injury while on duty 
shall be paid. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner] is mistaken in saying that a 
point of order has never been sustained to an amendment to strike 
language out of an appropriation bill, because such amendments 
have frequently been ruled out on a point of order. The gentle- 
man does not make the proper distinction between the question 
of the germaneness of the amendment and the validity of the 
proposed amendment in an appropriation bill. Of course an 
amendment is germane always which proposes to strike out any 
part of the language, but the question of germaneness does not 
enter into the consideration of this at all. The question here is 
whether this amendment is in order under the provisions of 
rule 21. If the Chair will notice, this provision of the bill is a 
matter of identification, The paragraph ends: To enable the 
Postmaster General to carry out the provisions of the above, 
$234,000." It perhaps would have been better if in submitting 


the estimates they had identified this legislation in some other 
way than by repeating it. 


The paragraph is not legislation, it is a mere appropriation. 
But if the contention is correct that you could amend this para- 
graph of identification by striking out the language proposed, 
then you could amend it by striking out any other language. 
For instance, you could strike out where it refers to employees 
or substitutes hereinafter mentioned the words “ hereinafter 
mentioned,” so that it would include all employees and substi- 
tutes. You could move to strike out the words “while on 
duty,” and pay it to all employees, regardless of whether they 
were injured while on duty or not. You could provide for the 
payment of a permanent salary to any employee of the Govern- 
ment who was relieved and a substitute appointed for him. He 
could receive the salary because the provisions in the paragraph 
are restrictive. When you get down to the payment of the 
$2,000 for those injured in the service the gentleman might move 
to strike out the provision for those who die within one year 
as the result of the injury, and pay $2,000 to every railway em- 
ployee or clerk or other employee. If to strike out language is 
in order, then you can, by striking out language, change the 
scope of the appropriation. You could provide under the terms 
of this paragraph the payment of $2,000 to every post-office em- 
ployee in addition to his salary. You could provide for the pay- 
ment of a permanent salary to every employee for whom a sub- 
stitute was appointed simply by striking out the language. 
While it might be said that the House would not be likely to 
do that, that is not the question for the Chair to rule on. It is 
the duty of the Chair to determine whether the amendment 
offered in the guise of striking out language changes the law in 
the same way that inserting language would. It makes no 
difference to the rule whether it is to strike out or to insert, the 
question is whether it is authorized by law. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the ground 
taken by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] is not 
tenable on an appropriation bill. If the Chair will look at page 
5, it provides that “no compensation shall be paid any such 
employee for any injury occasioned by his own negligence.” 
Strike out the word “no” and you would have a provision for 
the payment of compensation to an employee for an injury 
occasioned by his own negligence. 

There is a provision that a certain class of employees shall 
not receive more than $2,000. You could strike out the word 
yeli and it would read that he shall receive more than 

000. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will look at page 192 of 
Jefferson’s Manual he will see that his argument is disposed of. 
The gentleman’s argument does not go to the competency of 
the amendment, but whether it ought to be adopted. That is 
for the House. 

Mr. SISSON. That would be true of any legislation on an 
appropriation bill. The purpose of the rule is to prevent an 
appropriation bill absorbing all of the jurisdiction of all of 
the other legislative committees. If we could legislate upon 
an appropriation bill, these committees having charge of ap- 
propriations could take entire charge of Congress, because they 
would change existing law whenever it suited them, and you 
would be thrashing out legislation on appropriation bills con- 
stantly and would never get through with the business of the 
House. So it is in the nature of good administration that that 
rule was made; but the gentleman's contention now would ab- 
solutely abrogate the rule and open up for us another Pan- 
dora’s box. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Did not the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads attempt to do precisely what the gentleman says 
could not be done? That is, did they not attempt to legislate 
by the very language against which the gentleman made the 
point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; and I prevented them from legislating by 
making the point of order, just as we are trying to prevent 
their legislating now by making this point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. If that was an attempt on the part of the 
Post Office Committee, and the gentleman says it was, in which 
I agree, to legislate, does not that absolutely dispose of the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that this 
language on page 5 is merely descriptive of the appropriation? 
Did they not attempt to legislate? 

Mr. SISSON. But the gentleman entirely loses sight of what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] meant when he said 
that the language was descriptive, because every appropriation 
must be appropriated for a specific purpose, and it adds nothing 
to the law by repeating it in this bill. It takes nothing from the 
law by repeating the language in this bill, but it simply is a 
provision which authorizes the Post Office Department to use the 
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umount carried under this item in accordance with the descrip- 
tion in the bill, which happens in this case to be the law. In 
most of the appropriation bills, if you can find a specific designa- 
tion for a particular character of employee, you can frequently 
make the appropriation by making it to a certain department, 
but if you will turn back to the law creating the department you 
will find there the duties of each of the employees provided for 
und their salaries fixed. That is for the purpose of shortening 
the bill. Take, for example, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill. If we were compelled to repeat the law 
in each case as has been done here, you would haye the Revised 
Statutes almost copied in the bill, because there you provide 
for all of the departments of the Government in the city of 
Washington. Therefore, for the purpose of being relieved of 
that enormous burden, the appropriations haye been designated 
by title, not by the repetition of the law, and in this particular 
ense, if they could give terms which could deseribe perfectly 
what this appropriation was for, it would not be necessary to 
repeat the law, so I take it that is what the gentleman from IIli- 
nois meant by speaking of this language as descriptive. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to rule on this. 

The GHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
understands the general rule that a motion to strike out is ger- 
mane, but that is not the question presented here. This para- 
graph as it stands now is existing law. ‘This amendment pro- 
poses to strike out the words “ within one year,” contained in 
the first line on page 5, and that just as materially changes 
existing law as to add certain words. The Chair thinks it 
would be a dangerous precedent to establish to permit a com- 
mittee of the House to write into a bill existing law, and then in 
Committee of the Whole change existing law by striking out 
certain portions of it or by adding certain portions, The Chair 
also thinks it would be an equally bad precedent for a com- 
mittee of this House to omit a comma from a paragraph of 
existing law, and then to write it into a bill with the comma 
omitted, and insist that it was a separate paragraph changing 
the law, and therefore subject to germane amendments, if no 
point of order was made at the proper time to the entire para- 
graph. The Chair thinks it would be equally dangerous for the 
clerk of a committee, through error, or the printer, through some 
typographical error, to omit an absolutely unimportant word, 
like the word “ or,” which omission adds or takes away nothing 
at all to or from existing law, no more than the omission of a 
comma would add or take away, and then to have the com- 
mittee bring in the existing law incorporated in a bill with a 
disjunctive or a conjunctive omitted, which changes nothing, 
and insist that the existing law was so changed as to permit 
of germane amendments, including the amendment to strike out. 
The Chair, therefore, for the reasons given sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 
I move to strike out of the paragraph all that portion beginning 
with line 9 on page 4, down to and including the word “ negli- 
sence,” in line 4 of page 5. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

, line 9, strike out all the lan of th down to 
ant Rano ie wort bad e th fine My . oe 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Tennessee to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. It merely writes into this bill what is now 
existing law. I do not include the language in lines 4 and 5, 
on page 5, “to enable the Postmaster General to carry out the 
provisions of the above, $234,000.” That would be proper with 
a slight amendment. 

Mr. MOON. If you strike out “the above,” what does that 
mean? 

Mr. CANNON. It is very easy to amend so as to identify 
the act inside of a single line. Why cumber the bill with nearly 
a page which merely reenacts the law as it now is? 

Mr. MOON. I will state to the gentleman the purpose was 
this, strictly: We have put into this statute, in order to make it 
read properly and connectedly, the words “or any other classi- 
fied civil-service employee in the Postal Service.” Now, those 
words have been stricken out, which leaves the statute just 
as it was, of course, but we propose to have a rule come in 
here to put back that language in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 
or the benefit thereof. 

Mr. MOON. What language would the gentleman suggest to 


carry the appropriation? 


Mr. CANNON. I would offer an amendment, if the gentle- 
man did not, to enable the Postmaster General to carry out the 
provisions of this law, identifying the law, $224,000. It is per- 
fectly easy. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think it hurts anything to carry the law 
in this section, and I doubt whether the point of order could 
now be made on it or not, the whole matter having been dis- 
cussed 


Mr. CANNON. I am not making the point of order at all. 
I merely moved to strike out because it is mere leather and 
prunella, a mere surplusage; that is all. I want to get rid of 
unnecessary language in copying an act that is now upon the 
statute book. I have no objection to the appropriation. 

Mr. MOON. I understood the gentleman to make the point 
of order on it. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. MOON. Then we may just as well have a vote. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential amend- 
ment to perfect the text, which takes preference over- motion 
to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Page 4, line 16, after the word “ conditional,” insert the following: 
“And the Postmaster General shall have full authority to grant to an 
employee not to exceed two weeks’ sick leave in any one year with 
pay, and shall not approve or continue any rule or regulation auto- 
matically terminating the employment of any such employee by reason 
of absence, when ill, for a fixed number of days.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard for a 
moment on the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order; I do 
not reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not deem it necessary to 
repeat the argument which I made on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, which applies to this amend- 
ment very largely. It seems to me that whenever a committee 
of this House reports to this House that which is clearly legis- 
lation, and, under the rules of the House, that particular legis- 
lation remains in the bill, that it is competent for the committee 
to perfect the legislation by a germane amendment, and I cited 
the Chair, in a memorandum which I sent in, to some sections 
of Hinds’ Precedents in that regard. 

Now, what is the additional ground; that is, that the lan- 
guage is not existing law because of the change of n word, 
and I read to the Chair from page 192 of the House Manual 
and Digest, section 459: 

It is for the House rather than the Speaker to decide on the legisia- 
tive effect of a proposition, and the change of a single word in the 
text of a proposition is sufficient to prevent the Speaker ruling it ont 
of order as one already disposed of by the House. 

Therefore, this legislative provision is not existing law. It 
is different from existing law——— 

The CHAIRMAN. What section does the gentleman read? 

Mr. BENNET. Page 192 of House Manual, section 459; and 
I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the change of 
that one word, under the decisions of the House, takes away 
the power of the Chair to decide that it is a matter of legisla- 
tion. It is for the House and not the Chair, and this not being 
the same statute that there is on the statute books, this amend- 
ment, if germane, is in order. Now, it is germane, because it 
relates to the same subject matter, the matter over which the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has the same 
jurisdiction that it had to report a provision which is substan- 
tially what is on pages 4 and 5. Therefore I respectfully sub- 
mit that the Chair ought to overrule the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the reasons given in the prior ruling, 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
paragraph, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 
a preferential amendment? 

Mr. HAMLIN. This is a preferential amendment, to 
the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


Does the gentleman from Illinois make 


to this 
Is this 
perfect 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “negligence,” in line 4, page 5, insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That any employee whose claim for compensa- 
tion under this provision shall be denied by the Postmaster General, 
said employee shall have the right to an appeal from said decision 
aforesaid to the Court of Claims. 

“That in order to perfect said appeal the claimant shall give to the 
Postmaster General—within 30 days from the date of notice to sald 
claimant of the decision of the Postmaster General on his claim— 
notice in writing of his intention to appeal from said decision as afore- 
said. Said notice shall be in the form of a written communication 
directed to the Postmaster General stating the intention of the claim- 
ant to SEDASI from the decision as aforesaid. 

“Tt shall be sufficient notice of an appeal when the claimant shall 
deposit in the United States mails said written notice directed to the 
Vostmaster General and haying attached thereto requisite postage to 
ca at the same, 

“Upon filing with the clerk of the Court of Claims of a copy of the 
notice ast above referred to properly verified, together with evidence 
showing that same was duly deposited, with proper stamps attached, 
in the United States mails, the Court of Claims shall be possessed of 
jurisdiction of the said cause and the same shall be docketed in said 
court, and said court shall proceed to hear and determine the same upon 
the evidence filed in said case with the Post Office Department, to- 
gether with such other evidence as either the Government or the claim- 
ant may present. 

“Immediately upon receipt of notice of Intention on the part of the 
the claimant, to appeal from the decision of the Postmaster General, 
as aforesaid, the Postmaster General shall cause, without any unneces- 
sary delay, to be transmitted to the clerk of the Court of Claims, a 
copy of his decision in said case, together with all affidavits and other 
evidence on file in his department in said case. 

“The decision of the Court of Claims in said case shall be final and 
binding on all parties in interest. But the Government shall in no 
case be liable to any injured employee for a period to exceed one year. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. É 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it is subject to 
the point of order, but I would ask the gentleman to with- 
hold it. 

Mr. MOON. I can not, as it is so clearly subject to the point 
of order, If the gentleman wants to pass such legislation he 
should introduce a separate bill. It would take us a week to 
consider things like that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall certainly introduce a separate bill, 
if the Chair should hold that the point of order is well taken; 
but I am not inclined to think that it is well taken, and if the 
gentleman will not withhold his point of order until I can make 
a statement 

Mr. MOON. I would like to accommodate the gentleman from 
Missouri, but he sees the impropriety of the chairman of the 
committee agreeing to an amendment like that on this appro- 
priation bill. It ought to be in a separate bill, and I must in- 
sist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do, unless the gentleman withholds it. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I must insist upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to be perfectly frank with the House, 
and state that I recognize that my amendment is new legisla- 
tion; but I also think it comes under the Holman rule, and is 
therefore in order. I will direct the Chair’s attention to the 
last provision of the amendment: 

But the Government in no case shall be Mable to any injured employee 
for a period exceeding one year. 

Under existing law, and the law proposed to be enacted by 
ihe committee at the present time, it provides that an injured 
employee may be granted leave of absence for one year at full 
pay, and if not able to return to work at the end of that time he 
shall be given a further extension of one year at 50 per cent of 
his salary. Now, if this amendment is adopted it limits the 
liability of the Government to an injured employee to one year 
and cuts out the additional year, which unquestionably reduces 
the diability of the Government under the provisions of my 
amendment. And under the Holman rule I am inclined to 
think for that reason that it would be in order. 

Mr. MOON. What would be in order? To have appeals to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and everything of that 
sort? 

Mr. HAMLIN, It is in order for the reason that it reduces 
the liability of the Government under the law in these cases. 

Mr. MOON. It does not appear on the face of it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It does not need to appear on the face of 
the amendment itself, If by any reasonable process of reason- 
ing it appears that it reduces the liability of the Goyernment, 
it clearly comes under the Holman rule. 

Now, I have not in my hands the decision, but I recall it 
very distinctly, and I call the Chair's attention, that some 
years ago when we were considering the military bill the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] was in the chair, and an 
amendment to that bill was offered which clearly covers the 
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very point which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
suggests. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? A 

Mr. HAMLIN. In just a moment, when I have finished this, 

An amendment was offered providing for the reduction from 
the pay of 15 Cavalry regiments to 10. Somebody made the 
point of order that that was a change of existing law and 
therefore new legislation, and, of course, the point of order 
was contested on the ground of the “ Holman rule.” The Chair 
stated in his ruling that while it did not appear upon the face 
of the amendment itself that it would reduce the cost to the 
Government, yet the Chair concluded because of the fact that 
the number of units to be compensated was reduced from 15 to 
10, in the natural order of things the effect of it must be to 
reduce the liability to the Government, and on that basis con- 
cluded that the amendment came under the Holman rule, and 
the point of order was overruled. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. If I understand the gentleman's position, it is 
that if a man files a claim under this law and the Postmaster 
General allows it, the man may file an appeal then with the 
Court of Claims, in the hope that it may be disallowed, and 
thereby save the Government money? That would come under 
the Holman rule? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course the gentleman does not understand 
my position to be that at all. My position is simply this, if the 
Chair will bear with me a moment: That under the existing law 
if one of these injured employees applies to the Postmaster 
General for compensation under existing law the decision of 
the Postmaster General on his claim is absolutely final, and he, 
of course, if it is adverse, gets nothing. Now, the object of my 
amendment is to give to that injured employee a right, if he feels 
he is injured by the adverse decision of the Postmaster General, 
to have a court pass upon his case. 

Mr. MADDEN. And thereby reduce the cost by having a 
judgment rendered? 

Mr. HAMLIN, It does not increase the cost, and especially 
when you cut out the second year to employees which is pro- 
vided by this amendment. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will admit, will he not, if it were 
not for the Holman rule then his proposed amendment is 
clearly out of order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman’s amendment should obtain and 
carry, does not the gentleman contemplate that ultimately there 
would be considerable litigation in the Court of Claims -over u 
violation of this statute? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir; I do not think so. 
no cost. 

Mr. COX. How about the witness fees, the lawyers’ fees, 
and the court fees, and so forth? 

Mr. HAMLIN. There would be none. I do not think it 
would result in that at all, for this reason: I think our Post- 
master General would be a little more careful in looking into 
the merits of these different cases, and it is not a question of 
the amount that he allows. The law fixes that. If he recog- 
nizes that n given case comes under the provision of the law, 
all he has to do is to give the employee one year's leave of 
obsence with pay. It is not a question of whether he gives him 
$1,000 or $2,000 or $5,000. If my amendment should be adopted 
I think the Postmaster General would be more careful in pass- 
ing upon these cases in the matter of whether or not a given case 
is entitled to come under the provision of the law. He would 
examine more carefully into the merits of each case, for he 
would not want to be reversed. If this amendment is not 
adopted and the Postmaster General disallows his claim the man 
is denied participation under existing law, and he has no 
remedy whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee will indulge me just a mo- 
ment, I do not want to stand here and contend that my amend- 
ment is in order unless there is some good reason for it. Yet 
I feel so strongly upon the merits of the proposition that I 
wanted to call the attention of the committee to it. I want to 
recite one incident which directed my attention to this question. 
There came under my observation 

Mr. MOON.’ I will suggest to the gentleman that we need 
time very badly here. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suggest to the gentleman that he can save a 
great deal of time by giving me five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would prefer to hear from the 
gentleman simply on that point of order. 


That would add 
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Mr. MOON. The Chair has control of the time; I have not. 

onl HAMLIN. I have said all I care to say on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, then 

Mr. HAMLIN. But I ask unanimous consent that I may 
preceed for five minutes not on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Haar- 
rr] asks unanimous: consent to proceed for five minutes not on 
the point of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to object, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman: wants to talk, but I feel as though he were impesing 
on us to do that. 

Mr. HAMELIN. I have not oceupied 60 minutes of the time 
of this House since we convened. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeetion? 

Mr. MOON. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 

There was no objection. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAMEIN. Mr. Chairman, I will relate a case that has 
brought this question te my attention. That there is merit in 
the amendment which I have offered there can be absolutely no 
doubt. There was a young man—by name, Roy J. Bennett—em- 
ployed in the post office in my home city as a clerk. He is now 
blind—absolutely blind. He filed his application under this law 
for leave of absence for one year with pay. The evidence on 
file, with no one disputing it at all, shows that when he went 
in the office as clerk there he was about the age of 24 or 25. 
I am not sure as to what date he went in. He was physically 
sound, and his eyesight was good. He was compelled to work 
under artificial light entirely, witlr the result that finally the 
optie nerve broke down suddenly. He was compelled to cease 
his services there, was treated by oculists in Springfield and 


also in St. Louis by specialists, and was told by them finally 


that he never would be able to see again. Now he is about 
26 or 27 years of age and compelled to go through life in abso- 
lute darkness, with no hope of ever restoring his eyesight. 

He made his application under this law in the regular way 
to the Postmaster General—and I am not seeking to criticize the 
Postmaster General. He made his application under this law 
to the Postmaster General for leave of absence for one year 
with pay. The evidence showed that he had lost his sight in 
the service of his Government through no fault of his. There 
was no dispute about the facts. His claim was turned down. 
Under existing law he has no remedy whatever, but can only 
grope his way through life with no consolation, except it be that 
he may cheer his loneliness by singing My country, tis of thee.” 

Now the adoption of this amendment would not help him, 
but it is just such eases as his that have called my attention 
to these injustices, and I feel that if we are going to give to 
these employees any compensation at all, we ought to give them 
some way in which they can be assured that they will get jus- 
tice. In other words, we ought not to hold out to them a 
“loaf” in one hand, and when they reach out to get it, hand 
them a “ stone.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr: NORTON. Does the gentleman think a case like that 
should come under the provisions of law as it exists? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course it ought, and, in fact, does come 
under existing. law. 

Mr. NORTON. What does the gentleman mean when he 
says this man was “compelled” to work under artificial light? 

Mr. HAMLIN. He was compelled either to resign or to work 
under those conditions. 


Mr. NORTON. The United States did not compel him to 
work there at all. He could have gone out on a farm, could he 
not? 


Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, he could have quit work and gone out 
and starved, and his wife and children could have starved. 
Of course no one could compel him to stay there. But it cer- 
tainly does not come with good grace from us, representing the 
American people, to stand here and permit such a condition to 
exist and then say if he did not want to work under these 
conditions he could quit. To say that he could have quit and 
did not need to work is beside the point. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is going 
pretty far on the part of the gentleman to make such a state- 
ment as that. What are we doing to bring about a condition of 
that kind on a man’s wife and babies? 

Mr. HAMLIN. The conditions are such that he was com- 
pelled to work in a way that has destroyed his eyesight, and 
now he is refused any compensation whateyer on the part of this 


Government, and the gentleman from Tennessee is pressing a 


point of order against an amendment which, if adopted, would 
remedy this injustice. 

Mr. MOON. We are simply making a condition here, and 
under the situation we can not possibly meet every isolated case 
where æ man's eyesight or hearing may be affected by his labor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Here is what I am asking for: If the Post- 
master General arbitrarily turns down cases of this kind, we 
want to be able to say to this man, Lou have the right to get 
the judgment of the court as to whether or not you have merit 
in your ease and whether you ought to be permitted to have 
compensation. We give you the right to an appeal.” 

Mr. LOBECK. And where the inspectors who make these re- 
ports are not the attorney, trial judge, and jury, and report 
to = Postmaster General, as they have done in numbers of 
cases 

Mr. HAMLEN.. Certainly. Now, I am not seeking to criticize 
the: present Postmaster General or his predecessors or success- 
ors, but this is true 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

= CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Every Postmaster General has a pride in hold- 
ing down the expenses of his department. It is the biggest 
department in the Government, and he feels that if his annual 
expenditures for this year exceeds the previous year it is 
a discredit to him unless he can show that it was due entirely 
to the natural growth of the office; but to reduce expenses is a 
“feather in his cap,” and it is but natural that he cut out every 
expense possible in order to make that showing. Such claims 
as I have been talking about are some of the most available 
and softest to operate on, for he has only to exercise his disere- 
tion and there is no appeal from his decision. He wants to be 
fair, but I fear he is not always just. If we are going to help 
these employees, we ought to amend the law so that exact justice 
shall be done them or else we ought to repeal the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Haar] 
provides for an appeal from the decision of the Postmaster 
General by any employee who has a claim for compensation 
under this provision of the law which is denied by the Post- 
master General. 

If this amendment is in order and is adopted, employees will 
have the right to appeal from the decision of the Postmaster 
General to the Court of Claims. That is the objeet of the 
amendment. Of course, it is clearly new legislation. It is 
sought, however, to invoke the Holman rule. The Postmaster 
General could deny entirely the claim of an employee for com- 
pensation, or he could allow it in part, and in either event the 
injured employee, if this amendment is adopted, would have the 
right to appeal. 

Then, the amendment proceeds in its other paragraphs to 
provide a method for appeal. Now, if the decision of the Post- 
master General rejects the claim, and an appeal is taken to the 
Court of Claims, and the Court of Claims allows the claim, 
that certainly does not reduce the expenditures of this Govern- 


ment in the least. It would add that much to the expenditures. 


If the claim is allowed in part, and the claimant appeals from 
the decision, the: presumption is that he appeals for the purpose 
of getting a larger allowance, and if he does get a larger allow- 
ance from the Court of Claims, that would add to the expendi- 
tures of the Government. 

The Chair is clearly of the opinion that in this instance the 
Holman rule can not be invoked, and the point of order is. sus- 
tained. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. SISSON. 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the entire paragraph. 

Mr: SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I do that for the reason that I 
do not think the Reilly amendment ought ever to have been 
adopted. 

There is a somewhat peculiar condition existing with refer- 
ence to employees of the Post Office Department. A certain 
organization of employees, while: having no legal recognition, 
has a quasi recognition, in that certain officials of that organi- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the motion to strike out 
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zation in the Post Office Department are given leave of absence 
and continue to draw their salaries. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman state to the House that 
men not actually performing service to the Government are 
drawing salaries? 

Mr. SISSON. My information is that that is true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who are these men? 

Mx. SISSON, I will give you the name of one, Mr. Frank T. 
Rogers, president of the United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks; office of the president, 427 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Mississippi must know 
that there is no authority vested in anybody connected with 
the Post Office Department to give any man in the service leave 
of absence and pay him compensation. Not only that, but pro- 
vision is made in this bill and all other bills providing for the 
conduct of the Post Office Department that when men are absent 
on leave substitutes shall take their places and be paid from 
the appropriations made for substitutes, 

Mr. SISSON. I am always glad to yield to my good friend 
from Illinois, as he understands. I do not yield further; but I 
think he might investigate that matter a little. I think the 
Post Office Committee might find some facts that would be 
interesting to them if they would make some little investigation 
of it. Now, the mails are being flooded with letters. I will 
not take the time to read them all, because I presume that 
most of you have received the letters, whether you have read 
them or not. ‘They relate to certain legislation that they want, 
and I am going to read the last paragraph of this letter: 

I believe our chances for success were never better. Will you do 
your part? It must be done at once. The sooner your Member of 
Congress knows that your po are in deadly earnest about this 
matter, the sooner will the House pass the Grin bill (H. R. 6915). 


Get pusy: 
Fraternally, yours, FRANK T. ROGERS, President. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In cne moment. Now, without taking up the 
time of the committee, I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
letter as a portion of my remarks. 

Mr. MOON. Let us see what it is before we give the permis- 
sion. 

Mr. SISSON. Then I will read it all. I should not read this 
letter except that the gentleman requests it. 

Mr. MOON. Go on and let us hear it. 

Mr. SISSON. This is the letter: 

THE VENROSE-GRIFFIN BILLS. 


UNITED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1916. 

Dean Friexp AXD Feviow CLERK: We are earnestly appealing to 
every branch of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks to 
do DELE possible to secure the enactment into law of the Penrose- 
Griffin indefinite leave ef absence bills, 

In the House the bill, known as H. R. 6915, is fathered by Represen- 
tative D. J. GRIFFIN, a member of the Post Office Committee, before 
which the bill is now ding. 

In the Senate the bill is known as S. 3081, and is fathered by Sena- 
tor Borges PENROSE, a member of the Senate Post Office Committee, to 
which the bill has been referred. Copies of both bills have been mailed 
to all branch secretaries. 

Each branch should undertake a systematic campaign to arouse local 
public sentiment in behalf of these bills. Write your own Representa- 
tive in Congress at once, not only urging him to vote for the bill when 
it comes before the House but also requesting him to urge the members 
of the Post Office Committee to report the bill favorably, so that it 
may be considered by the House at the earliest possible date. Make 
every Cort to induce the clergy, business, and other organizations and 
prominent individuals in your community to write such letters. 

We have reasonable assurances that the committee will make a 
favorable report if a little more pressure is brought to bear. 

Hon. Miles M. Dawson, an a ay of national repute, has advised 
with us in the preparation of these bills, furnishing us with computa- 
tions as to cost and other statistics. Mr. Dawson rts that in the 
first year of operation the bill would cost only $362,250, or only three- 
totai 1 per cent of the total salaries of the employees covered by 
the t 

Our last convention adopted a resolution making the necessity for 
retirement legislation along noncontributory lines our paramount ue. 

The National Council of Postal Associations, of which 1 am the 
secretary, consisting of the United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, the National Association of Letter Carriers, the National Rural 
Letter Carriers“ Association, and the Railway Mail Association, is 
actively supporting the Penrose-Griffin bills. 

The necessity for retiring the superannuates in the Postal Service 
with a sufficient allowance to protect them against verty in their 
_ declining years is very acute. We have witnessed the reduction in 
compensation or removal from the service of many faithful old fellow 
employees. It is our duty to strive to put an end to this cold-blooded 
manner of dealing with superannuation and 9 ourselves against 
a like fate, as we, too, shall approach the Lops of superannuation. 

The earnest efforts of your national officers will not avall without 
the whole-hearted support of every member. 

I believe our chances for success were never better. Will you do 
your part? It must be done at once. The sooner your Member of 
Congress knows that yont people are in deadly earnest about this mat- 
tere the sooner will the House pass the Griffin bill, H. R. 6915. Get 

usy. 
Fraternally, yours, 


Please post. 


Fnaxk T. Rocers, President. 


Now, there are many of these letters. I shall not take up 
the time of the committee to read them all now. I may read 
them in the future. Here is a situation where all of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department are organizing and 
selecting men to prepare bills for them and sending them here. 
They are not looking after the interests of the taxpayers, not 
looking after the interests of all the people, but are overriding 
the recommendations of the department, not only under this 
administration but under other administrations. They are 
coming to the Appropriations Committee and, as they plainly 
state in this letter, bringing pressure to bear upon Congressmen, 
and in this way bringing about legislation not looking to the 
general interests of the country, not having the general interests 
of the people in their hearts and minds, but having in mind 
the taking care of themselves and hedging themselves about 
by such rules and restrictions of the administration that it is 
utterly impossible for the head of the department, if their de- 
mands are granted, to give to the people a good and efficient 
administration. They are doing this for the purpose of pro- 
tecting inefliciency and insubordination, and if I had the time 
I would show you some of the bills which have been intro- 
27 here which the committee will be called upon to con- 
sider. s 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Would the gentleman deny to the postal 
employees of this country the right to petition their Congress- 
men? 

Mr. SISSON. Absolutely not. I am not denying them that 
right. When any constituent of mine desires to write me I 
am glad to hear from him; but when they have organizations 
that become nation wide, the purpose of which is not to further 
the interests of the mail service but to further thcir own sala- 
ries and extract from the people of the country more taxation 
in order that they may have their salaries increased, then I 
do say that there ought to be some consideration given to the 
man least thought of in appropriations, the one who finally 
pays the bill. [Applause.] Now, in some of the letters which 
I hope to have the opportunity to call to the attention of the 
committee again they claim that they have brought about this 
legislation by this activity. 

Mr. Chairman, a very small minority of the people of the 
United States are directly interested in appropriations, except 
as they affect the amount of taxes they pay; but this small 
minority, being compact, having one point in view—that of 
advancing their own interests and their own salaries—they get 
to be extremely busy. ‘These employees get their positions by 
virtue of my indorsement or your indorsement. They get them, 
as a rule, because they are close friends; they get them, as a 
rule, because they are our political friends. They get busy back 
at home, and it tends to coerce and drive the Members of Con- 
gress into voting for more liberal appropriations for them than 
they otherwise would. 

I realize fully that the rural carriers in my district have been 
persistent and active, but on all oceasions when I have dis- 
cussed the matter with them, when they have invited me to 
address the association, I have called their attention to the 
salaries which they get in comparison with the salaries of the 
people around them and in their communities. I compare the 
number of hours that they labor, and then I simply state to 
them “I want you treated as the city carriers are treated, and 
that alone I will stand for.“ Notwithstanding the fact that they 
have petitioned me and asked me, within the last year or two 
the rural carriers have at last agreed that the position I take is 
a just and a fair one; and if the Members of Congress would do 
likewise, we should come here clothed with our own judgment 
and would not serve an organization of employees for the pur- 
pose of coercion, as that letter indicates 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. May I have one more minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. As that letter indicates, asking the clergy to 
get busy, asking business houses to get busy, asking customers 
of theirs to get busy and to write their Congressmen at once; 
that if a little more pressure is brought to bear they will accom- 
plish what they want to accomplish. For that reason I think 
this legislation is in the wrong direction. I think it finally 
means the swamping of the Treasury with the demands of the 
employees of all the other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment for legislation along this line, and the proper thing to do 
is to cut off the head here. When it first started with the Reilly 
amendment it was a small thing, peering up out of the dust; but 
now it is stretching out its legs, and its wings are beginning to 
be seen. For that reason it is a move in the wrong direction, 
not in the interest of good administration, not in the interest 
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of economy, and not in the interest, I think, of good government 
in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the compensation law to postal 
employees, known as the Reilly bill, is existing law, and if the 
gentleman's motion should prevail that law would not be re- 
pealed, I ask the gentleman would he have a law on the statute 
books which is positive in its character requiring an appropria- 
tion to carry it out and then have Congress refuse to give the 
appropriation? 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman vote with me under the 
Holman rule to change the law? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will not. The gentleman's motion means 
nothing if it succeeds. He would simply strike out the whole 
paragraph, including the appropriation, and there would be a 
law on the statute book requiring an appropriation annually to 
pay for the injured postal employees and the deaths of those 
covered by that law, but there would be no money to pay it 
with. That is all the gentleman's motion amounts to. 

Mr. SISSON. Then I will make a motion at the proper 
time to repeal this law entirely and make it under the Holman 
rule. 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman can introduce a bill for that 
purpose if he chooses. 

Mr. SISSON. I shall not introduce a bill, because an amend- 
ment will lie under the Holman rule. 

Mr. FINLEY. We will see about that when we reach it. 
There is nothing in the gentleman's motion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sisson] made serious charges in connection with his 
motion, and I submit that no such charges ought to be made by 
any Member on this floor without presenting the facts. He has 
made the statement that the Post Office authorities are grant- 
ing leave of absence to men and paying them salaries while 
away from work. There is nobody to blame for that except the 
Post Office authorities if it exists. If the charge he makes be 
true, it is an indictment against the authorities running the 
Post Office Department, and this House and the country is en- 
titled to know the facts. 

Now, these men who are employed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment are United States citizens, They have the same rights 
as any other citizen in the land. The fact that they become 
Government employees does not take any of their rights away. 
There was a time when their rights were taken away by Ex- 
ecutive order, but that order was repealed by the Congress 
of the United States. Authority was given to these men to 
exercise their ordinary rights as citizens of America, and giv- 
ing them the right to appeal to Congress, or to any committee 
of Congress, or to any Member of Congress for anything that is 
legitimate. The letter written by Mr. Rogers, read by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, is a letter that Mr. Rogers had a 
right to write. The gentleman from Mississippi says it creates 
a sentiment. Of course, that was what it was intended to do, 
and that is the way to get legislation. That is the way we 
get legislation on every subject over which we have jurisdic- 
tion. The people who are engaged in the manufacturing in- 
dustries endeavor to create a sentiment in their favor; those 
in the importing business endeavor to create a sentiment in 
their favor. r 

The gentleman from Mississippi when he runs for Congress 
writes letters to his constituents, no doubt endeavoring to 
create a sentiment in his favor. Does anybody deny him that 
right? Why should not he accord the same right to every 
other American citizen? [Applause.] Is it any more a crime 
for a man to write a letter to a Member of Congress asking 
him to vote for something for his benefit than it is for the 
Member of Congress to write a letter to his constituents asking 
them to continue him in office at $7,500 a year? Not a bit. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

We ought to be fair. These men are patriotic men, they are 
working at low salaries. They are doing the best work that 
can be done by men. They are always obedient to the law. 
They do everything they can to promote the efficiency of the 
department under which they are engaged. They ask a pension. 
Is that a crime? I never heard that it was. Every great busi- 
ness institution in America pensions its men, if it makes money 
enough to permit it to do so, except the Government of the 
United States, which is less reasonable with its employees than 
are private individuals. 

The great body of American citizens all over the land, in 
whatever calling they may be engaged, have a perfect right to 
petition Congress or a Member of Congress. We are the serv- 
ants of these people; and if we want to become their masters, 
all we have to do is to resign and take our places in the ranks 
and follow the citizenship, and then we have a right to dictate 
to men who sit on the floor of the House. But to think it isa 
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crime for a man to advocate a case where he believes there 
is justice behind the advocacy is absurd, and statements of that 
sort ought not to be made on this floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
utterance of my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
and to differ with my equally distinguished friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson], whose leanings for economy are perhaps 
to be commended, but who lacks that broad view necessary in 
the consideration of this question. Heretofore it has been my, 
pleasure—and I considered it my duty—to take exception to 
the autocratic and despotic order issued by Theodore Roosevelt, 
when he was President of the United States, putting a gag in 
the mouths of the postal employees of this country. I wish 
to reaffirm to-day my opposition to that kind of conduct on the 
part of any President of the United States. A modification of 
that order was made by President Taft, and, as a Democrat, I 
glory in the fact that to a Democratic Congress was accorded 
the privilege of liberating the post-office employees and permit- 
ting them, as free citizens of this Republic, to bring their cùm- 
plaints to Congress. This is the place for them to bring their 
complaints. We may as well bid good-by to republican institu- 
tions if we can say that any set of men are to be denied the 
right to petition. As an old post-office clerk myself, I can bear 
testimony to the efficiency of these men who give faithfully of 
their service and who perform their duties to the satisfaction of 
the people. I do not believe that their salaries are any too 
large, and, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] says. 
the way to secure legislation is not by the petty petitioning of 
a single individual but by the united petition of these post-office 
employees. God speed their efforts; make them all the bigger 
in number, just and reasonable in their nature, and bring them 
here to Congress to get what they believe to be their rights. 

Standing upon this floor, I take pleasure also in commending 
the efforts of the postal employees, that great body of American 
citizens, to bring about a change in the way of compensation 
for their labors. One of the most heart-rending sights, I think, 
that come to the eyes of any man is to see an old, faithful letter 
carrier or clerk, perhaps of 50 years’ service and needing his 
monthly wage, told that his services are no longer required. I 
believe they should be pensioned, and I hope the sentiment will 
grow in Congress. I hope the time will come when, freed from 
greater responsibilities, some President of the United States 
may recognize the burning importance of ‘this question and 
bring to these faithful employees and all of the employees of 
the Government a pensionable status by which they can be re- 
tired on a sufficient allowance to bless their declining days. 
That will make room for the younger blood down below, and it 
will make a better and more efficient public service. I know 
that there are a great many men who hesitate even to consider 
this proposition; but it has been shown that it would be an 
economical one. Congress should not hesitate to follow in the 
path blazed out by the great corporations of the country. It is 
only right and proper that we should compensate these men for 
what they are doing and then hold out to them the promise of 
some better thing when old age comes than to be kicked into 
the street. Oh, I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] that I commend him from the bottom of my heart 
for the stand he has taken to-day for these men, who are honest, 
who are faithful, who are deserving of every consideration. 
Economy is all right, but I think frequently it is misplaced. 
There is no better way for the Government to progress, there is 
no better way for the people to go ahead in this world, than to 
give consideration to those who perform the daily tasks faith- 
fully and well. I am glad I have had the opportunity to be 
here to add my word of encouragement to men who are seeking 
merely their rights under the Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I merely desire to call attention 
to the recklessness of the position of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson]. He certainly could not fully comprehend 
what he is attempting to do in moving to strike out this whole 
paragraph. This paragraph provides that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may employ other employees when those charged with duty 
are sick or absent. Yet the gentleman is entirely willing to take 
away from the Post Office Department by this motion the power 
to employ others to perform the duty of carrying the mail. I am 
sure the gentleman did not think of that when he made his 
motion. I think there has been no one in this House who has 
been more persistent and more energetic in furthering the claims 
of the rural carriers in the United States. The gentleman has 
aided in raising the salaries of these employees. I thought my- 
self that they were getting quite enough before the last raise, 
but this House had a better judgment and raised the figure to 
what it is now. The gentleman has always bowed with profound 
reverence at the throne of the rural carrier. Let him go back 
to Mississippi and tell the rural carriers that while he worships 
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at their throne, when they are alive, he is unwilling, when they 
are dead, killed in the ling of performance of their duty, to 
give to their poor widows and children $2,000 to protect them 
from want, and that he made a motion to strike that item out 
of the bill. [Applause.] I am sure the gentleman is too kind- 
hearted to want to prevent the widows of the officials of the 
Government from getting some benefit for their faithful per- 
formance of duty when they are killed in the line of duty. I do 
not believe he would be willing to say to them that he would deny 
them that poor privilege. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad indeed to hear 
several gentlemen on the Post Office Committee defend the 
Reilly amendment. That amendment was not inserted in the 
law on the suggestion of the Post Office Committee, however, 
and it shows that we all have a tendency to make progress. 
The Reilly amendment was gotten into the bill through par- 
liamentary maneuvering, and over the objection and in spite 
of the objection of my distinguished friend from Tennessee, the 
chairman of the committee, and other members of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. MOON. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Reilly amendment was not in the Post Office appropriation bill? 

Mr. MANN. No; it was not. 

Mr. MOON. Why, it was in, I think, and was stricken out 
on a point of order at one time. 

Mr. MANN. Not the Reilly amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not at all. A provision was in the 
bill, which went out on a point of order. I give the committee 
eredit for bringing in what they did. I helped to arrange the 
matter of the Reilly amendment, to have the amendment offered 
unawares to the gentlemen who were opposed to it. They im- 
mediately proposed an amendment to it, which took it beyond 
the point of order. I am not seeking to criticize the Post Office 
Committee—far from it. We are all in the position of making 
some progress in thought along the line of making provision for 
men who are injured in the public service, and we will reach 
the time after a while when we will make provision for men 
who have served in the public service so long that it is proper 
that they be retired on account of age and paid something 
toward taking care of them. 

A civil pension list. When I first came into the House the 
idea was treated with horror by nearly everybody here, and I 
think it is treated with horror now by a majority of those 
present in the House. I have no doubt the time will come be- 
fore very long. I am very glad that the Reilly amendment was 
inserted in the bill. However, Mr. Chairman, I arose princi- 
pally for the purpose of saying a word concerning Frank T. 
Rogers, whom the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] 
rather attacked. Mr. Rogers is not a constituent of mine, but 
he has for years, to a more or less extent, at least, represented 
the post-office clerks in regard to legislation. I have frequently 
met and talked with Mr. Rogers in Washington, and of all the 
men whom I have ever talked with who were representing any 
class of employees of the Government or people outside in re- 
gard to legislation, I think that Frank T. Rogers is the fairest, 
the most reasonable man whom I have talked with concerning 
legislation which he was endeavoring to influence or affect in 
behalf of a number of other people. [Applause.] He never 
asks, so far as I have obseryed, unreasonable things. He has 
always been willing, as far as he was concerned, to consider 
matters from the governmental point of view as well as from 
the point of view of the employees, and I do not think it is de- 
sirable for us to throw stones at men like Rogers and possibly 
have them replaced by very radical men who want impossible 
things done and then abuse us because we can not do impossible 
things. I hope that he will retain a position where he can talk 
to Members of Congress on behalf of the post-office employees 
for many years, as he will be an aid, not an obstruction, to the 
work that we ought to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, for several years, ever since 
coming to Congress, I have been in favor of pensioning those 
who are injured in the service or those who have worked a 
long time in the service and were too old to continue. I have 
given the subject considerable study, and believe it only fair 
to the veterans in civil service. 

A few days ago I was in the Post Office Department, and 
was shown the work on the upper floor in the money-order 
department. I was shown a room where there were about 20 
or 25 aged employees, and I believe that every one of them, 
from the information I received, was over 75 years of age, men 
and women still in the employ of the Government, who there- 
fore could not do the efficient work they performed in younger 
days and were given light work, and, in fact, all are pensioners 
on the Government. A short time ago I was in the accounting 


department of the Navy. I found in that department 225 per- 
sons, 75 persons of whom were over 70 years of age. Now, if 
those people could be retired on a reasonable pension and 
younger persons engaged in their places one-half the present 
number could do the work, as I was informed by the chief in 
charge. There is a time coming when we will have to take 
care of the old people if we are to have good, efficient service. 
The American telephone and telegraph companies of this coun- 
try are to-day taking care of their people who are injured 

their employment and those who are too old, and last year ! 
cost them quite a large sum; but the telegraph and telephone 
companies are more than pleased, because it pays to do so. 

And, as I say, these old men and old women who have been 
20, 30. 40, and even 50 years in the service ought to be taken 
care of and younger blood take their places who can and are 
able physically to give more efficient. work than these old people 
who have always given good, honest, faithful service to Uncle 
Sam. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that this 
section be repealed. I make that motion under the Holman 
rule, because it unquestionably reduces and retrenches ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not make a motion. He has 
to submit an amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. Well, I move, Mr. Chairman, that page 4 be 
amended by repealing the section eee on line 9 and 
ending on line 5 with the figures “ $234,000, 

3 MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
at. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that is not an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

the paragraph on 4 beginning line 9 down to and 
inclu Ea D AA DA ee 155 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order, is not an amendment, and that 
you can not repeal a provision in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; if the gentleman desires it, I will read 
the language I desire repealed. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman must submit his amendment, 
I ask that the gentleman reduce his amendment to writing, as is 
the provision under the rule. I am perfectly willing that the 
gentleman shall have time to do so. It is not fair to the 


clerks—— 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I did not care to take up the 
time of the committee by taking the time to prepare the amend- 
ment. I could cut it out of the bill and put it in proper shape if 
the gentleman insists on it. I simply want to make the motion 
in the language in which it is made here, and if the gentleman 
does not object, I think really that the language which I have 
offered and which has been stated from the Clerk's desk will 
repeal the section; but I do not want to take up the time of the 
committee and ask the indulgence of the committee in order to 
prepare the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if an amendment is offered to be 
voted upon, it is the right of the Members of the House to have 
the specific proposition presented, and it is not the province of 
the Clerk, after an amendment is defeated, to prepare an 
amendment and insert it in the engrossed bill. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not doing that. But we have been dis- 
cussing this paragraph for two days, and every Member of this 
House is thoroughly familiar with every word of this section 
which I desire to have repealed. 

Mr. MANN. No one is familiar with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, not even the gentleman himself yet, because it has not been 
reduced to the proper form. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the motion of the gentleman is so 
meager, indefinite, and uncertain as not to be intelligble at all. 
He asks us to repeal a provision here in an appropriation bill. 
Why, the proposition will apply to the Revised Statutes. Let 
the gentleman tell us what statute he proposes to repeal and 
what part he proposes to repeal. 

Mr. SISSON. That is exactly the reason I had asked that 
it be put in this form, for the simple renson that I did not desire 
to detain the committee until I could get the exact—— 
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Mr. MOON. 
would detain the committee, but the gentleman did not have it 
before him. 

Mr. SISSON. 
out, until the gentleman raised the question a while ago. 


No; the gentleman is mistaken; it is not that it 


I had intended to make the motion to strike 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair does not think it is possible to 
repeal any part of this bill until it is enacted into law. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this is the exact language of 
the law—the language which I ask to be repealed. The section 
which I wish to repeal is in this exact language in the law, and 
it has been repeatedly stated by the Chair that it is the exact 
language of the law, after the point of order was sustained to 
the new language. Now, that is the clause that I desire to re- 
peal, and under the Holman rule, and if I reduced the question 
to writing and sent it to the Clerk’s desk and indicated the par- 
ticular act, I could not get it more intelligible before intelligent 
men than it is now. 

Mr. MANN. We are not intelligent enough to understand it. 

Mr. MOON. The motion to strike out that section has been 
voted down once. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that if the existing 
motion prevailed, it would not change existing law in the least. 
The only paragraph we have in this law as it stands is that 
which carries with it an appropriation. The point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. SISSON. Would the Chair hold at this time, if this 
paragraph is passed, that either at the conclusion of this bill or 
at some subsequent moment in the consideration of the bill an 
amendment would be in order repealing this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair prefers not to rule upon that 
question at all now. I presume, by unanimous consent, we could 
return to the paragraph. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
for the present we pass the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed for the present. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For com r r A $ -= 
FFC 
and third classes shall annual aries, ded in even hundreds 
of dollars, and payable in quarterly paymen to be ascertained and 
fixed by the Postmaster General m their respective quarterly re- 
turns to the Auditor for the Post Office ent, or copies or 
duplicates thereof to First Assistant Postmaster General, for the 
calendar year immediately preceding the adjustment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve a point 
of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is reserved on the para- 
graph and the gentleman’s amendment will not be in order 
until—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized to discuss 
the paragraph. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The unexpended balance under this item 
last year was $373,621, and the estimate is $250,000 in ad- 
dition, making a sum of $623,621. 

Mr. MOON. I did not hear the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not my fault. I am speaking in 
stentorian tones. [Laughter.] 

It is an increase of $623,000 over the rate of expenditure for 
last year. I want to call attention to the fact that the total 
revenues of the department for the last fiscal year were very 
nearly $700,000 less than the year before. The compensation of 
postmasters, just appropriated for in this section, is based 
upon the receipts except in a few cases of first-class post offices. 
And, inasmuch as the receipts have fallen off, it is hard to 
understand why the appropriation should be over $600,000 in 
excess of the appropriation for the last fiscal year. 

I call attention to the fact that the fourth-class offices’ 
salaries are established as follows: First, $50 per quarter, 
100 per cent; next, $100 per quarter, 60 per cent; next, $200 per 
quarter, 50 per cent; and all over $200, 40 per cent to the post- 
master. 

We have presidential offices where the receipts are 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will. 

Mr. FINLEY. As I understand the gentleman, he Is dis- 
cussing the salaries of the fourth-class postmasters? 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss this 


Mr. STEENERSON. I am discussing the salaries of all 
postmasters, . 

Mr. FINLEY. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
Is not the sole purpose to change the time for adjusting the 
salaries of the first, second, and third class postmasters to the 
Ist of January? 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is an appropriation for all post- 
masters’ salaries, and the second-class postmasters receive a 
salary of $2,000 where the receipts are between $8,000 and 
$9,000, and then on up to $2,900. So you observe the salary 
is largely determined by the receipts of the oflice. Now, the 
explanation that I divined for this peculiar situation, this in- 
crease of salaries where there is a decrease in receipts, in the 
face of the law which I have just referred to, fixing the salary 
on the amount of the receipts, is to be found in the parcel-post 
development. And in order that that may be understood by 
the committee, I will send to the Clerk’s desk a clipping from 
a newspaper referring to an office in Alaska where they are 
shipping ore by parcel post. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HUGE SHIPMENTS OF ALASKA TUNGSTEN SENT OUT BY PARCEL POST, 
SEATTLE, January 22. 


122, 
5155 first blush it would look as if Uncle Sam were going to book a 
losing of $110,600. but the wily gentlemen who made the mail con- 
tracts in his behalf attended to that matter. The real burden will 
fall on the mail carriers. 

The Alaskan mail carriers, figuring there would be not more than 
200 to 300 pounds of mail each trip, made their figures correspond- 
ingly low, and everything ran smoothly until a few days ago, when, 
according to news received from Fairbanks to-day, Johnson & Ewers 
received an offer from a Pittsburgh chemical firm, offering $2,800 a 
ton for winter delivery of tungsten concentrates. They decided to 
ship 50 tons. It is being delivered at the Fairbanks t office at the 
rate of 4,800 pounds a week, the amount of mail which can be shipped 
out of Fairbanks each week. 

With the exception of the mail carriers, everybody hailed the news 
of the shipments with considerable glee. des giving work to a 
number of miners during the winter, the shipment of the concentrates 
will keep the Fairbanks post office—threatened with a reduction in 
rank—in the second-class division. But if anybody wants to be- 
come unpopular with the mail carriers, all they have to do is to men- 
tion the word “ tungsten.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. : 

Mr. MOON. I ask that all debate close in five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a point of order pending. I wish 
to discuss a proposition which is new legislation. I really wish 
to obtain information about the legislation proposed. 

Mr. MOON. We will be glad to give you any we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, it states there that the post office 
at Fairbanks will be raised to the second class by reason of 
these ore shipments, which will involve an expenditure, taken 
out of the postal receipts, of some thousand or two thousand 
dollars, and then, although they have a contract, as stated there, 
to carry the mail to Cordova, which is on the seaboard, at so 
much per annum, limiting the amount of mail to 4,800 pounds 
a week, yet if the mail is permanently increased in the next 
year it will be a more expensive contract, of course. Therefore 
they are now paying $126,000 a year to carry by dog train in 
the winter from Fairbanks to Cordova these ore shipments, and 
from Cordova to Seattle they pay $65,000 to one company and 
$86,000 to another company, and from Seattle they carry 2,800 
miles, this tungsten, to Pittsburgh, which at the ordinary rail- 
way mail pay would amount to 14 cents a pound after they get 
it into Seattle. It will involve, in my estimation, a loss to 
the Government of four or five dollars to every dollar they re- 
ceive in postage, and a very large percentage of it goes, as you 
see, to increase the salary of the postmaster up there, by reason 
of this extraordinary sale of postage stamps to carry this ore. 

This is not an isolated case. I am told that where there are 
fourth-class offices farm produce is purchased by the post- 
masters in order to increase their salaries. I was told by a 


farmer in Virginia the other day that out in the Blue Ridge 
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Mountain region, where there are many fourth-class post 
offices, the staple crop in the fall is chestnuts, and they put 
them up in 50-pound sacks, and the postmaster, who has a 
salary of $50, has a monopoly of that business, because he gets 
nearly all the receipts for the sales of postage stamps to carry 
these chestnuts at 54 cents a sack, and it all goes into his own 
pocket and the United States Government does not get a cent. 

That is the reason why, according to my conjecture, while the 
total postal receipts fell off last year, the compensation of post- 
masters increased. We find that the salaries of postmasters 
are increased over the rate of expenditure last year by $600,000, 
when they ought to be at least a million dollars less. That 18 
the explanation that I have been able to conjecture for this con- 
dition. I do not assert it as a fact, but it is the only explana- 
tion I can give. No explanation was given at the hearings of the 
committee by the department officials. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota withdraws 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am in sympathy with the 
ostensible purpose to be accomplished by this amendment, but 
in reading it, the doubt came to my mind whether, under the 
phraseology here, the Postmaster General would not have 
authority to change the salaries of all postmasters of the re- 
spective grades. I direct the attention of the Chairman and the 
members of the committee to the phraseology as it is incor- 
porated in the bill, that— 

Hereafter the respective compensation of 98 of the first, 
second, and third classes shall be annual sala: ed in even hun- 
dreds of dollars, and payable in quarterly payments, to be ascertain 
and fixed by the Postmaster General. 

That phraseology might bear the construction that the Post- 
master General would be vested with the authority to change 
the present basis of pay of all the postmasters of the country. 

Mr. MOON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
if he had read a little further he would see that the salaries 
are to be ascertained and fixed by the Postmaster General “ from 
their respective quarterly returns to the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authority is given here in language 
quite definite that the Postmaster General has the authority 
to fix the salaries—the salaries “to be ascertained and fixed 
by the Postmaster General.” 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman stopped short there. The law 
provides the manner in which it shall be ascertained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This new law? 

Mr. MOON. No. This is old law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not say anything in this bill to the 
effect that the basis of pay should be as now fixed by law; but 
you are delegating here to the Postmaster General, if the gentle- 
man will permit 

Mr. MOON. This is not new law. It was carried in the last 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That never became a law. 

Mr. MOON. I am speaking of the one that did become a law. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman sure of that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask if the gentleman is willing to remove 
the ambiguity. I believe I have the floor. I would like to cor- 
rect the position of the Chairman in saying that this is not the 
law. I have before me the law as it existed for the fiscal year 
1915, and it did not carry any such provision. It was merely 
recommended. 

Mr. MOON. I believe the gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to clearing up the ambiguity by accepting an amendment, to fol- 
low the word “ postmasters,” in line 11, “at the rate now fixed 
by law”? 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman thinks it will make it any 
stronger, I have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would remove the ambiguity. I with- 
draw the reservation of the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his reservation. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. I 
want to ask this question: What change does the new legisla- 
tion effect in the existing law? I can not find anything in the 
hearings. It appears that the committee did not have sufficient 
time to make an index of the hearings on this bill so that a 
member of the committee could find anything. 

Mr. MOON. It provides that the salaries shall be paid in even 


hundreds and paid in quarterly payments instead of monthly 
payments. 

Mr. NORTON. What change is that over existing law? 

Mr. MOON. It changes from uneven payments to even pay- 
ments and to quarterly from monthly payments. 
Is that the only change made? 


Mr. NORTON. 


Mr. MOON. I think that is the only material change. 

Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CANNON. I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the gentleman withdrew it. 


Mr. MOON. He withdrew the point of order, and the question 
has been discussed. I make the point that it is now too late. 

Mr. CANNON. A point of order has been reserved or pending 
ever since you commenced. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
reserve the point of order? 

Mr. NORTON. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from North Dakota reserves 
the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to know as to the compensa- 
tion of postmasters—$31,000,000, 

The next paragraph reads: 

For compensation to 1 $31,000,000: Provi That he 


after Piet res) abe compensation of Pe rst, secon 
8 — halt be ann 3 graded in even hundreds 
0 eee 


I take it that the word “ hereafter ” would follow all through 
the following paragraphs, for compensation of assistant post- 
masters and compensation of clerks and employees. 

Mr. MADDEN. It relates only to that one paragraph. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not think so. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MOON. Only to the compensation of postmasters alone, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This item relates only to the one item of 
compensation of postmasters. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that the word “hereafter” 
would cover all the employees who are spoken of on the next 
succeeding pages. 

Mr. MOON. I am sure the gentleman will find that it re- 
lates only to the paragraph which deals with the compensation 
of postmasters, and that in the paragraphs relating to the com- 
pensation of assistant postmasters the word “ hereafter” does 
not occur. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Then there is no change of law from that on 
to all the officials who are referred to on pages 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and 11? 

Mr. MOON. No. 

Mr. CANNON. The next “hereafter” comes at the bottom 
of page 11, so far as I can ascertain. If the gentleman is satis- 
fied, after examination, that the only change in law covered 
by the word “ hereafter ” applies to postmasters, I am satisfied. 

Mr. MOON. I think that is the proper eonstruction of it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question for information? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the compensation of postmasters now fixed 
from the quarterly returns? 

Mr. MOON. The compensation of postmasters is fixed from 
the quaterly returns. 

Mr. TILSON. Does it vary from year to year, in accord- 
ance with the quarterly returns? 

Mr. MOON. As I understand it, for the promotion of post- 
masters there must be a certain amount for four consecutive 
quarters, and it is now proposed that it shall be for the year 
instead of for the four consecutive quarters, 

Mr. TILSON. But it says it shall be aseertained and fixed 
by the Postmaster General from the respective quarterly re- 
turns. 


Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does that mean that if the quarterly return 
of the next quarter should show a larger amount, the salary 
would be increased accordingly? 

Mr. MOON. As I understand, the law is this: In order to in- 
crease the salary there must be a fixed amount, required by the 
law, received for four consecutive quarters. That is, the in- 
crease must occur in each quarter. If the amount received for 
one quarter should be small and for the next one very large 
the intention is that they shall all be combined in order to fix 
the salary. 

Mr. TILSON. But is not the salary of a first-class postmaster 
fixed, at so many dollars a year? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; in the case of first-class offices it is 
fixed. 

Mr. TILSON. But this says first, second and third. It 


says— 


ries, 

dollars ee payable in aries 9 to be ascer- 
the Postmaster Ge poar ag 

terly returns to the Auditor for the P. Office Departmen 
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or duplicates thereof to the First Assistant Postmaster General, for the 
calendar year immediately preceding the adjustment. 

Mr. MOON. ‘The gentleman understands that offices are 
ripened from a lower to a higher grade. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that; but my inquiry is as to 
whether this would not authorize the Postmaster General to 
change the salary of any postmaster of the first, second, or 
third class? 

Mr. MOON. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen: 
tleman this question: The current law, carried in the bill passed 
Mareh 9, 1914, contains the proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter, in 8 the gross receipts upon 
which the salary of a postmaster shall be based, stamps, stamped en- 
velopes, and postal cards sold in large or unusual quantities to any 
person to be used in mailing matter at other pon offices, or in mailing 
matter diverted from other offices, shall not be included, whether the 
sale be made with or without solicitation by the postmaster. 

All that language is left out of this bill. Does that in any 
way charge the basis of compensation? 

Mr. MOON. No; it does not. 

Mr. NORTON. Can the chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads explain the reason for this change in 
the existing law? 

Mr. FINLEY. If the chairman of the committee will allow 
me, as I understand the gentleman from North Dakota, he refers 
to fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. NORTON. I refer to the change in the provision for the 
payment of first, second, and third class postmasters, the pro- 
vision beginning in line 9, page 5, and concluding with line 17, 
page 5, which has been read here. 

Mr. FINLEY. The reason is this: At present the law, as I 
remember it, provides for adjusting the salaries on the 31st 
day of March each year at first, second, and third class post 
oftices. I will come to the fourth-class post offices in a moment. 
Pei NORTON. ‘This has no reference to fourth-class post 
offices. 

Mr. FINLEY. I understand that. Now it is proposed to 
have the adjustment at the beginning of the calendar year, the 
Ist of January, and to have the salaries run from the ist of 
January, being fixed then, rather than from the 31st of March, 
as they are fixed under existing law. It is thought that that 
will be in the interest of good administration; that it will be 
in the interest of better bookkeeping; and it will certainly do 
no harm or injury to the postmasters themselves to adjust the 
salaries at that time. The department prefers it in the interest 
of better administration. 

Mr. NORTON. Would this provision affect a post office at 
a summer resort where for one quarter the mail receipts were 
very large and where for three quarters of the yeur the mail 
receipts were very small? Would it affect that kind of a situa- 
tion? 

Mr. FINLEY. The gentleman necessarily speaks of a fourth- 
class post office. 

Mr. NORTON. No; I speak of a third-class post office. 

Mr. FINLEY. Before a fourth-class post office can ripen into 
a third-class post office it must for four consecutive quarters 
have receipts of a certain amount, I believe $250 for each 
quarter, 

Mr. SISSON. One-fourth of $1,000. 

Mr. FINLEY. It must equal that; so that the gentleman can 
see that even if the receipts for one quarter at a summer or 
winter resort should equal $10,000 and for the remaining three 
quarters, or for one quarter, the receipts did not come up to 
$250, that fourth-class office could not ripen into a third-class 
office. Now, it is proposed to cure that inequality in this way: 
In place of requiring the rates for four consecutive quarters 
at fourth-class offices to equal $250 it is proposed to have the 
receipts for the four quarters combined equal $1,000, and then it 
shall ripen into a third-class post office. 

Mr. NORTON, That is one of the purposes of this provision? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; and I think it certainly should be done. 

Mr. NORTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 5, line 7, after the word “ masters,” insert “at the rate 
now fixed by law.“ 


Mr. BENNET. As to that, Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the point. of order? 

Mr. BENNET. A violation of rule 21, not in order under the 
Holman provision, in that it does not reduce expenditures and 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. In accordance 
with the prior rulings of the Chair during the day, it is sub- 
ject to a point of order. It does not reduce expenditures, 


because the provision is that the salaries shall continue at the 
same rate, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Replying to the point made by the gentle- 
man from New York, I hardly think his position can be taken 
seriously. The provision under consideration seeks to allow 
the department to fix the salaries of the respective presidential 
postmasters on the basis of a calendar year rather than the 
basis at present provided by law at the expiration of the third 
quarter, March 31, the idea being that the department has not 
suflicient time in the last quarter, with the data coming in late, 
to fix the salaries in time for the fiscal year. In order to make 
the language clear that the real purpose is to only change the 
fixation of time when the salaries of the postmasters shall be 
determined, I offer the amendment, so that the present schedule 
of compensation shall be the same, but it will be timed on the 
calendar year rather than as at present on the year expiring on 
March 31 of each respective year. 

Mr. BENNET. Earlier in the day the Chair ruled that any- 
thing that was clearly legislation and did not reduce expendi- 
tures was not in order. This clearly does not reduce expendi- 
tures, because it continues expenditures at the same rate. With- 
out that amendment being made salaries might be reduced, so 
that the effect of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin may be to increase some salaries. It is new legisla- 
tion and comes directly within the ruling the Chair made ear- 
lier in the day, in which the Chair held that any legislation 
which did not reduce expenditures was subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment provides that the compen- 
sation shall be at the rate now fixed by law. The Chair can not 
see how that changes existing law. 

Mr. BENNET. Some of these salaries might be fixed at a 
greater amount than at present and some less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The difficulty of the gentleman's position 
is that no point of order has been reserved against the legisla- 
tion recommended by the Post. Office Committee. That stage is 
already passed. 

Mr. BENNET. The Chair ruled earlier in the day, in sus- 
taining a point of order, that a legislative amendment, even 
though it perfected legislation to which no point of order had 
been made, but subject to a point of order if it had been made, 
was not in order unless under the Holman rule it reduced ex- 
penditures. The gentleman's amendment does not reduce ex- 
penditures, but might increase them, and under the most favor- 
able auspices would continue them, while the legislation pro- 
posed by the committee would in some instances reduce salaries, 
and therefore the gentleman’s amendment is in violation of the 
spirit of the Holman rule and of Rule XXI. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
is not aware that he has made any ruling that would make this 
out of order. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I understand the amendment the gentleman 
offers would, if adopted, make the language read in this way: 

Hereafter the respective compensation of postmasters, at the rate 
raed a by law, of the first, second, and third classes shall be annual 
salaries— 


And so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman intend to limit the Post 
Office Department to granting increases? 

Mr. STAFFORD. These rates are fixed by law, based on 
receipts. This provision without the saving clause would grant, 
I fear, the Postmaster General authority to provide a different 
basis of compensation. 

Mr. RUCKER. The criticism I want to make is if it would 
not be better to have the language read this way: “At the rate 
not less than now fixed by law.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; that would give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral authority to reduce salaries. Last year the Postmaster 
General sought or recommended a provision seeking to cut down 
the salaries of postmasters. I want to carry out the purpose of 
this provision, and that is that he shall have the right to fix the 
salaries of postmasters based on the receipts of the presidential 
oftice and others for the calendar year, rather than for the year 
closing with the third quarter. 

Mr. RUCKER. I fully sympathize with that purpose, but I 
am afraid it does not do it, because the language of the amend- 
ment is “rates now fixed by law,” and it looks to me like a 
limitation on the power of the Postmaster General; it does not 
give any power, but it limits it. 

Mr. FINLEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes. 
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Mr. FINLEY. To what part of the paragraph does the gen- 
tleman point as changing the rates as now fixed by law? 

Mr. STAFFORD., It authorizes the Postmaster General to 
ascertain and fix the salaries of the postmasters. 

Mr. FINLEY. There is existing law stating what those rates 
are, and that is not included in this paragraph. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And when we pass a subsequent enactment 
that changes that provision, the subsequent enactment must be 
taken as the last word of Congress. The law under this phrase- 
ology I contend would give the Postmaster General the right to 
fix the compensation of all of the postmasters of the respective 
presidential grades, 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say this to the gentleman, that this 
provision covers nothing except a change of time as to the 
adjustment of salaries. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I fully understand the ostensible purpose 
of it, but the phraseology goes further and bears the construc- 
tion that would permit an increase or a decrease of the salaries 
of the postmasters as now fixed by law. I do not believe it is 
proper to vest that authority in the Postmaster General. 

Mr. FINLEY. Nor do I; but I want to say to the gentleman 
that I have read this carefully, that I helped put it into the 
bill, and how the gentleman can make any such construction 
out of this paragraph I am unable to say. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There are several upon this side that af- 
firm the position that I take, and that is the reason for offering 
this amendment. It will clarify it and make it certain that 
me Postmaster General must adhere to the present rates fixed 

y law. 
Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman's amend- 
ment, while it will encumber the legislation, is harmless; but I 
do not see any reason for putting it in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Its only purpose is to clarify the ambi- 
guity so that there will be no question that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will not be authorized to increase or lower the salaries of 
the postmasters, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Starrorp, and without 
objection the Clerk will again report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STAFFORD) there were—ayes 34, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
ee which I send to the Clerk's desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 17, after the word “adjustment,” insert the following: 
“And provided further, That the proviso at the end of section 252 of 

e Postal Laws and Regulations he and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to read as follows: ‘Provided, however, That this provision shall 
not apply to Towson, Md., or to Clayton, St. Louis County, Mo.’ and 
that the city of Cambridge, Mass., shall be established by the Post- 
master General forthwith as a separate post office of the class to which 
the aggregate receipts of the four substations of the Boston postal dis- 
trict now located within the limits of said city of Cambri entitle it 
. such substations as in his opinion the needs of said city may 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say to 
the committee that the object of this amendment is to correct 
an injustice that was done in the Post Office appropriation bill 
of 20 years ago. In 1896 Congress in the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill inserted right at this same place where I have offered 
this amendment the following words: 


r 5 © pos 
abclishel A dincoutinaed by CASA ot oer ee peat Shali be 
made by the Postmaster General under e: 
. as . ce at such county seat: Provided, h 
pronao Shall not apply to the tity of Cambridge, —— 5 aoe 
Towson, Md., is a small place near Baltimore of only two or 
three thousand people, and it was an advantage, of course, to 
have Towson made a part of the Baltimore post office. In 1912 
at this same place in the Post Office appropriation bill of that 
year a Member of Congress from St. Louis had Clayton, in St. 
Louis County, Mo., included within this proviso. That is another 
very small place which is a part of the city of St. Louis and to 
which it was an advantage to be joined to a first-class post 
office. So that to-day, Mr. Chairman, there are only three 
county seats in this ‘entire country that have not independent 
post offices—Towson, Md., Clayton, Mo., and Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass., is a city of over 100,000 people. It is prob- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ably somewhere between the thirtieth and the fortieth city in 
population in the country. It is the largest university town in 
the country. It is the fifth manufacturing city in Massachusetts, 
having over 250 manufacturing establishments with a product 
of over $60,000,000 a year, employing over 20,000 men and women 
in its industries. Yet this great city—the county seat of Mid- 
dlesex County, Mass., which is larger in population than 14 
different States in the Union, having over 700,000 people—is not 
on the post-office map of the United States. We have four sub- 
stations of the Boston postal district. The Boston postal dis- 
trict has more substations than any other in the country—some 
80 of them I am informed—and the result is that for years our 
postal service has been steadily getting worse. We have no one 
to fight our battles, we have no postmaster appointed by the 
President or the Postmaster General, to demand the necessary 
clerks and carriers to do the work. We have to take our chance 
as a part of the Boston post office. The Boston postmaster is 
always a Boston man, and he has not a particle of interest in the 
great city on the other side of the Charles River as a separate 
municipality. 

I hope that no Member here will raise the point of order 
on this amendment, because I am offering it in the same place 
where the injustice was done 20 years ago, and I want to ask 
the Members of this House to do for my district what each 
one of them would want to have done-for his district if this 
condition existed in the city from which he comes, 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. I wish to say I think Cambridge, Mass., is 
entitled to a post office and should have one. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FINLEY. And I do not think there is any serious ob- 
jection to the gentleman’s amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment will prevail. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman has 
made a just case for a change of the law. I believe the amend- 
ment ought to be passed, and I therefore withdraw the point 
of order. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, this item appropriates $31,000,000 to pay 
the salaries of first, second, and third class postmasters. A 
few years ago Congress authorized the establishment of a com- 
mission. That commission has cost the Government something 
like $260,000. It was an efficiency commission, commonly 
known as the Cleveland Commission. That commission went 
into the question of economy in the Postal Service, and it 
found that practically all the first and second class postmasters 
in the country could have their offices abolished without detri- 
ment to the service. In fact, they went so far as to say that 
the abolishment of the office of first and second class postmas- 
ters would result in an improvement in the service. We all 
know that many of the first and second class postmasters per- 
form but little service aside from drawing their salaries. They 
receive large salaries. They are political appointments. This 
Cleveland Commission found that a large part of this large 
appropriation would be saved to the Government if its report 
was adopted. Following that report, President Taft, in one of 
his messages, recommended legislation to that effect. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is the gentleman aware that under order 
issued by the present administration that condition has ali 
been changed and these postmasters now work and earn their 
salaries? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. OGLESBY. It is mine. 

Mr. GOOD. The same condition obtains now so far as the 
hearings before this committee are concerned. I do not find 
there has been much change in that respect. They are still, I 
understand, political appointments. They still draw their 
salaries—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The change is merely psychological, 
is it not? 2 

Mr. GOOD. I think if there is any change it is only 
psychological. 

Mr. STEENERSON,. Does not the gentleman know that for 
10 or 12 years past postmasters to be appointed were re- 
quired to sign a written agreement or to promise they would 
give their official attention to the duties of the office? 
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Mr. GOOD. That was the case when the Cleveland commis- 
sion made its investigation and report. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; I think that was put in vogue dur- 
ing Roosevelt's time. 

Mr. GOOD. The Cleveland commission came into existence 
during. Roosevelts administration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thought the gentleman meant Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the Cleveland’ efficiency commission; 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman is aware of the: fact that 
postmasters for the last 8 or 10 years have had to sign a 
statement at the end of the fiscal year that they had given at 
least eight hours of their time a day to the service: 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and God pity many of the postmasters who 
have: been signing that statement, because not one in fifty is 
telling the truth when he makes that statement. We all know 
they do not all give eight hours a day of their time exclusively 
to the service. 

Mr. WHEELER. That may be true in the gentleman's coun- 
try, but not with us. 

Mr. GOOD. From the report of the Cleveland Commission, I 
think it is true and so recognized 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. TI do. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say I can 
not sit by and hear this statement which the gentleman has just 
made—— . 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a question, not a 
speech. I only have five minutes, 

Mr. RUCKER. When the gentleman says not one out of fifty 
in the country, does the gentleman speak with reference to his 
own district or with general reference to the country? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman ought to state the facts 

Mr. GOOD. I have looked through these hearings to find 
some good reason why the report of this commission is not chal- 
lenged. I, of course, do not know what takes place in the dis- 
trict of the gentleman from Missouri. I do not know what takes 
place 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman let me tell him? 

Mr. GOOD (continuing). I know this: That the Cleveland 
Commission, which went into this subject, for which the Con- 
gress paid $260,000, said that condition did go into this situation 
fully thronghout the entire country, and present a strong show- 
ing, and here this committee brings in a: bill reporting out year 
after year over $30,000,000 to pay salaries; a large part of which 
this impartial commission says is a mere gratuity. I do not know 
which is right, Mr. Chairman, but I do know that when we 
pay that much money for the work of a commission the country 
and the Congress is entitled to know whether they have been 
honest with Congress and made a faithful report of actual con- 
ditions existing. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] was occupying the floor a moment ago, I tried courteously 
to ask him a question to see if I could not induce him to change 
the very reckless statement made by him. The gentleman, evi- 
dently realizing that his statement was so broad gauged and 
assailed the character of so many gentlemen throughout the 
country, with somewhat the appearance’ of peevishness refused 
to allow me to ask him a question. I want to challenge now his 
statement as I heard: it. He said, God pity the postmasters; 
not one out of fifty comply with the law” or with the solemn 
promises they made to comply with the law or the solemn decla- 
ration they make that they have complied with the law. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, let me say I am not, and I thank God I am not, 
as partisan as some gentlemen: whom I know. 

In the district I have the honor to represent there are yet 
Republican postmasters serving the people, and I say for them, 
as well as for the others, who are Democratic, that those gentle- 
men do comply with the law. And I will not allow even my 
distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to assail those 
Republican or Democratic postmasters in my district without 
eoming to their defense. The statement is wholly unworthy of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will be more courteous to the gentleman 
than he was to me. 


Mr. GOOD. I was will yield’ to the gentleman for a 
question but not for a What I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman was: If I am not fully warranted in making the state- 
ment I do, from the report of the Cleveland commission, upon 
which I base my statement? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; and the gentleman knows he is not, Mr. 
Chairman. The gentleman sometimes devotes more thought and 
gives more emphasis: to partisanship than he does to real 
patriotism. 

Mr. GOOD. The Cleveland commission report was made on 
Republican post offices and not Democratic post offices. 

Mr, RUCKER, Made when? 

Mr. GOOD. The report of the Cleveland commission was 
made; as I recall it, about 1910. 

Mr. RUCKER. But the gentleman's speech a while ago re- 
lated to what takes place in 1915 and 1916, not in 1910, or years 
ago; and I believe that progress has been made along these 
lines. I believe that universally postmasters are giving better 
attention and more efficient service than they did many years 
ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. I will. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to say a couple of words 
on my own account. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. RUCKER. I yield the floor to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection; the pro forma amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa is withdrawn, and, without 
objection, the pro forma: amendment of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rucker] is withdrawn, and the Chair. recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, may I have just a moment, in 
order that we may have an agreement when debate on this 
question shall end? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. I move that it end after the gentleman has been 
heard. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Suppose:the gentleman does that under another 
subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph close in five minutes. Is.there objection? [After a 
pause] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. STEENERSON] is recognized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Ohairman, I believe that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa in the position he takes of this Cleveland 
commission, has been misinformed. My observation in this 
field has been quite extensive. I have served on this com- 
mittee now for nearly 12 years; and wherever I have gone 
through my district or through the State or wherever I travel 
I have made it a business to inquire into the postal matters, 
and I have talked with a great many postmasters and assist- 
ant postmasters, both Democrat and Republican, and I believe 
as a rule they are efficient and faithful public officers; that 
this wholesale charge that they are not doing any work, that 
they are drawing their salaries without giving personal atten- 
tion to their duties, is an unfounded charge to a very large 
extent. Of course, there have been a few cases, but as a rule 
they are faithful servants and earn every dollar of salary that 
we them. I am sorry that the gentleman has relied upon 
this Cleveland commission; which nobody has heard of now 
for several years. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? I not only relied 
upon that but upon the annual message of President Taft in 
noting the work of the Cleveland commission when asking Con- 
gress to enact laws to correct this evil: 

Mr. STEENERSON. I never heard that the Cleveland com- 
mission had criticized all postmasters. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is it not a fact that the work, generally 
speaking, of the Clevelnad commission. was of such ancient 
and fossilized character and utterly: worthless that Congress 
refused to appropriate: money for it finally and abolished it? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and I think they did right. It 
was called an economy commission, but all they did was to eat 
up the taxes: So far as making charges against the postmasters 
of the country is concerned, I believe it is utterly unfounded. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection; all pro forma amend- 
ments aré withdrawn to the paragraph, and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
For compensation to assistant postmasters at first and second class 
ost offices, five, at not exceeding $4,000 each; 42, at not exceeding 
$3,000 each; 10, at not exceeding $2,500 each; 5, at not exceeding 
each; 16, at not exceeding 81.900 each; 45, at not exceeding 
each; 95, at not exceeding $1,700 cach; 150, at not exceeding 
each ; 180, at not exceeding $1,500 each; 150, at not exceeding 
$1,400 each; 350, at not exceeding $1,300 each; 560, at not exceeding 
each; 525, at not exceeding $1,100 each; 300, at not exceeding 
$1,000 cach; 130, at not exceeding $900 each; 100, at not exceeding 
$800 each; in. all, $3,200,000. And the appointment and assignment 
of assistant postmasters hereunder shall be so made during the fiscal 
year as not to involve a greater aggregate expenditure than this sum. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Myr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page G, line 10, after the word “sum,” insert the words: “ Provided, 
That hereafter the assistant postmasters in first and second class post 
offices shall be appointed by the postmasters, regardless of any civil- 
service law or regulation to the contrary.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I admit that the 
point of order is well taken, but I wish the gentleman would 
withdraw it, because these assistant postmasters occupy a very 
confidential relation to the postmasters, and I think they ought 
to be permitted to appoint their assistants. Of course the point 
of order is well taken, but I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. MOON. I fully agree with the gentleman from Florida, 
but I must protect this bill with points of order in order to 
protect the will of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant superintendents of mails, cashiers, superintendents of 
png ah and superintendents of mails, 30, at not exceeding $2,600 
each. 

Mr. NORTON. 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota re- 
serves a point of order. 

Mr. NORTON. What is the necessity for the additional num- 
ber there? 

Mr. FINLEY. 
requires it. 

Mr. NORTON. You increase the number there by 10? 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes. The good of the service requires it: 
There is an increase of mail every year. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota with- 
draws his reservation of the point of order. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, 
assistant superintendents of a assistant superintendents of 
Stations, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
special clerks, examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, 
stenographers, superintendents of carriers, superintendents of delivery, 
superintendents of mails, superintendents of money order, superintend- 
ents of registry, superintendents of second-class matter, and superin- 
tendents of stations, 1,560, at not exceeding $1,400 each. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the item where provision is made 
for the promotion of the high-class distributing clerks in the 
respective post oflices, designated as special clerks, to $1,400 
each. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee, Are 
we reading the item at the bottom of page 9; as it is the item 
that contains the designation of special clerks, at $1,400 each? 

Mr. FINLEY. No. That is on page 11. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It the gentleman will not interrupt me, 
I see the designation on line 20, page 9, “special clerks.” 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, well, if the gentleman does not want to 
know, all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know whereof I am speaking. I would 
like to inquire of the chairman of the committee as to the num- 
ber of clerks now in this grade, and as to how many are pro- 
vided of these special clerks for promotion to the $1,400 grade? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman will have to wait for a moment 
until we can look at the record. The Clerk says 1,260. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what the bill two years ago car- 
ried. That does not necessarily signify that there are not more 
than that number to-day, because, under the law, the Postmaster 
General had the authority to employ more than that number of 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


It is for the good of the service. The service 


that grade. Was any inquiry made at the hearings as to the 
number of special clerks that are now paid $1,400? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman want to know the number 
of special clerks? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. I will turn the gentleman over to my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who will inform him. 

Mr. MADDEN. My understanding is that in addition to the 
number already existing—and I do not remember the exact 
number—there will be 900 additional promotions by reason of 
the provision of the bill on page 11. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tue gentleman means 900 promotions alto- 
gether in the grades above $1,200? 

Mr. MADDEN, Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can not give me the in- 
formation as to how many of these high-grade clerks will be 
promoted from $1,300 to the $1,400 grade? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I can not give that information. >~ 

Mr. ROUSE. There are now 1,260, and this provision will 
pay 1,575. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill carries 1,560. 

Mr. ROUSE. If this 5 per cent increase as contained in the 
bill on page 7 is adopted, it will be 1,575. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will provide for the promotion of how 
many: clerks? 

Mr. ROUSE. Three hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three hundred and fifteen of these special 
clerks now engaged in distributing work? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistant cashiers, assistant superintendents of delivery, assistant 
superintendents of money order, assistant superintendents of mails, 
assistant superintendents of registry, assistant superintendents of sta- 
tions, bookkeepers, cashiers, chief mailing clerks, chief stamp clerks, 
examiners of stations, finance clerks, foremen of crews, special clerks, 
stenographers, superintendents of carriers, superintendents of delivery, 
superintendents of mails, superintendents of money order, superintend- 
ents of registry, superintendents of second-class matter, and superin- 
tendents of stations, 2,800, at not exceeding $1,800 each. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rovsr] give the number of special clerks in 
the $1,200 grade that will be promoted to $1,300? 

Mr. ROUSE. One thousand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One thousand of the $1,200 grade will be 
given promotion to the $1,300 grade? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said there would be 1,000 clerks 
provided with promotions from $1,200 to $1,300, as I under- 
stood him. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROUSE. At present there are 18,000 clerks who are 
drawing $1,200, and under this bill there will be 19,000 to draw 
$1,200. 

Mr. MANN. Where do you get the proposition that there will 
be 19,000 at $1,200? 

Mr. ROUSE. That is in the estimates. 

Mr. MANN. But the bill authorizes 18,000. 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes; the bill authorizes 18,000. 

Mr. MANN. The estimate has nothing to do with it that I 
know of. 

Mr. ROUSE. If the 5 per cent increase is adopted, with this 
it would amount to 1,000 additional clerks of that grade. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There are now authorized 18,000 clerks at $1,200. 
How many clerks are there actually at that salary ?. 

Mr. ROUSE. Eighteen thousand. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the statement of the department? 

Mr. ROUSE. That is the statement of the department. 

Mr. MANN. If that is the statement of the department, that 
the authorization is full up to the limit, of course that is incor- 
rect. That never happens; but it may be very close to accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection. the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And te provide for the promotion of 75 per cent of the clerks in first- 
class post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promotion 
of 5 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to the designation of 
“special clerk" in the $1,300 grade, and for the 8 of 5 per 
cent of the designated ans clerks” in the 51.300 grade to the 


designation of “ special in the $1,400 grade, and to provide for 
the promotion of 75 per cent of the clerks in second-class offices from the 


I withdraw my pro forma amendment, Mr. 
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fourth to the fifth grade. and for the promotion of 5 per cent of the 
clerks in second-class offices from the fifth to the sixth e: And 
provided further, That there may also be employed at -class post 
omeen. foremen and stenographers at a salary of $1,300 or more per 
a . 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky reserves 
the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. NORTON. What is the purpose of the proviso, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there may also be employed at first-class post offices 
3 and stenographers at a salary of $1,800 or more per 
annum 

Mr. MADDEN. In every first-class office in the United States 
they have a certain number of men employed at $1,300, and the 
number employed at this salary depends entirely upon the re- 
ceipts. But according to this proviso every first-class office 
would have the right to employ at least one $1,800 clerk or 
stenographer or foreman. If the receipts are large enough, the 
number may be increased at the rate of, say, one for every 
additional $100,000 of receipts. If there were $200,000 additional 
receipts, they would get two men of this class. If the receipts 
were $300,000, they would get three men of this class. It de- 
pends altogether on the amount of the receipts of the office. 

Mr. NORTON. According to the last part of the provision 
H 5 would be permitted to pay them more than 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the number depending on the receipts. 
For example, where the office was entitled to one $1,300 man, 
the receipts might be large enough to entitle the office to one 
$1,400 man. If the receipts were larger, that office might be 
entitled to two additional men, one at $1,400 and the other at 
$1,500. If the receipts were still larger, the office might be 
entitled to three men at $1,800, two at $1,400, and one at $1,500. 
If the receipts were still larger, it would increase the number 
of $1,300 men and also increase the number of the other grades. 
There might be one man at $1,600, depending entirely upon the 
receipts of the office. 

Mr. NORTON. The number of additional clerks to which an 
office would be entitled would depend upon the increase in the 
receipts. 

Mr. MADDEN. It always has. 

Mr. NORTON. Say the receipts were increased $300,000 per 
annum, what additional clerical force would the office be then 
entitled to? 

Mr. MADDEN. Then that office would be entitled to three 
additional $1,300 men, and perhaps two $1,400 men, and perhaps 
one $1,500 man. I am not saying offhand, now, exactly what the 
number would be, but I think that is pretty close to it. 

Mr. NORTON. You say under existing law they would be 
entitled to that? Why, then, is this provision necessary? 

Mr. MADDEN. They were not classed as foremen or stenog- 
raphers before, and this permits them to be used as stenogra- 
phers. In many first-class offices they are not entitled to use 
stenographers; but for the expedition of the business of the 
office it has been decided that it is much more advantageous to 
have a stenographer than it would be to have the postmaster or 
somebody else do the work by hand. 

Mr. NORTON. How are these additional employees classed 
under the existing law? 

Mr. MADDEN. They never had the stenographers before. 

Mr. NORTON. What additional assistants were permitted, 
what were they called, and under what classification were 


they? 

Mr. MADDEN. They were simply clerks. 

Mr. NORTON. Could they not be used as stenographers? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they could not. They had no type- 
writers to begin with, and they could not be used as stenogra- 
phers, and if they were used as stenographers they could not get 
their pay. 

Mr. NORTON. They could not do the work of stenographers? 


Mr. MADDEN. They could not do that work and get paid 
for it. 
Mr. NORTON. Does the gentleman tell me that a clerk 


would not be permitted to do stenographic work? 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that if a clerk does the work 
of a stenographer, and a stenographer is not provided for in 
the law, he can not be paid for his work. This recommenda- 
tion is intended to facilitate the transaction of the business of 
the Post Office Department throughout the country. 

Mr. NORTON. I understand the gentleman, as far as that 
is concerned. The general increases of salary under almost 
every item are intended to promote efficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no increase of salary. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman does not need to tell me 
that. I can read just as well as the gentleman. There is a 


general increase of salaries under almost every provision that 
we have read in the last two pages. Of course, that is for the 
efficiency of the service. 

Mr. MADDEN, I wish to say that there is no increase in 
salaries anywhere on any page of the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘The gentleman can not tell me that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not get anywhere by 
saying that. I am trying to be courteous. 

Mr. NORTON. And so am I. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not act like it. 

Mr. NORTON. There is a gradual increase—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I am a member of the committee, and I have 
gone all through these figures, and I say to the gentleman that 
there is no inerease. That is what I say. 

Mr. NORTON. That does not make it a fact. 

Mr. TILSON. I should like to ask the gentleman if all these 
salaries are already enacted into law? 

Mr. MADDEN. All the salaries are based on the income of 
the offices, and have been, and will still continue to be. 

Mr. TILSON. And is it not a fact that at first-class offices 
they already have stenographers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; of course, at some of them. 

Mr. TILSON. But they simply took clerks? 

Mr. MADDEN. At some places they had stenographers, and 
at some not. Where a first-class office was small, it did not 
have a stenographer. 

Mr. NORTON. I make a point of order against the last 
proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota makes 
a point of order against the proviso. 

Mr. NORTON. The proviso in lines 21, 22, and 23, on page 
11, which reads as follows: 

And provided 3 X 
post pe the 3 3 Fea — — oe 
per annum. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. NORTON. That it is new legislation. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman reserve his point 
of order while I make some explanation? 

Mr. NORTON. I should be glad to do so. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand that there are many 
clerks who have to perform the duties of stenographers who 
have only drawn $1,200. They are clerks in the $1,200 grade, 
but they ought to be compensated because of the efficiency they 
possess as stenographers, This will enable the department to 
have the clerk paid as a stenographer instead of $1,200 as a 
clerk. It seems to me that a clerk who is able to acquire the 
additional ability of a stenographer ought to be compensated 
for it for he saves the time of officials and renders valunble 
services. I do not think the gentleman ought to insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. NORTON. Does this proviso permit the payment of more 
than $1,300 a year to the stenographer? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I presume it would entitle them to pay 
more; that is what it says, but that does not necessarily mean 
that you are increasing the expenditures because you could 
take a clerk or employee that. was already drawing $1,300, 
$1,400, or $1,500 and have him serve as a stenographer, whereas 
he might be a supervisory employee, and you could take a clerk 
at $1,200 that had no ability as a supervisory clerk. 

Mr. NORTON. This provision does not increase the number 
of employees. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; and I do not think it will increase 
the expenditures. On the contrary, I think it will be an 
economy. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation to printers, 10 at not exceeding $1,500 

laborers, 12 at $1,200 each, 4 
printera MEAE and 28 at $900 each ; in 3100 ak, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I wish to reserve a point 
of order to the paragraph just read, beginning with line 3 and 
ending with line 6, on page 12. 

Mr. MOON. I thought we had passed that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was on my feet ready to make the point 
of order. I would like to inquire the reason why the com- 
mittee has increased the salary of 10 printers from $1,200 to 


each; to 
at $1,100 


1,500. 

Mr. MOON. Because the committee thought they were worth it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What offices in the country would this 
apply to? 

Mr. MOON. To the large offices. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did the departwent make any such recom- 
mendation? 
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Mr. MOON. The department did not, but it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee that these men ought to have 
more pay in the large cities like Chicago, Boston, New York, and 
perhaps Milwaukee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a serious prop- 
osition to have a clerk who is daily oceupied continually for 
eight hours in a day, receiving a maximum compensation of 
$1,200, and have a printer by his side only performing a small 
portion of work during the day and receiving $300 additional, 
and I make the point of order. : 

Mr. MOON. I would suggest to the gentleman that these are 
foremen, and that this applies only to the large cities in which 
it costs a good deal to live. I believe it is right to increase it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, investigations of the employ- 
ment of printers throughout the United States shows that the 
salaries paid are much higher than those fixed in the bill for 
printers in the Post Office Department. There is not a printer 
employed anywhere in the United States in any large printing 
office that does not get more than $1,500, and the investigation 
showed that these men, beyond any question, are working for 
a sum $300 below any salary paid in a private service. After 
that showing was made it was concluded by the committee 
that the Government ought to come within gunshot of paying 
as high a compensation for like work as is paid by a private 
enterprise. Hence the increase of this compensation of 10 men 
from $1,200 to $1,500. 

Now, I wish to say in reply to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the mere fact that men are employed side by side with 
clerks ought not to justify the point of order; not that the 
gentleman has not the right to make it, but I really believe 
that justice would not be done in this case if a point of order 
were made, because it is evident to everybody who has looked 
carefully into this question that these men are being paid less 
for the same work than like men are being paid for like work 
by private Interests. So I do not believe that the mere fact of 
their working side by side with clerks who only get $1,200 
would justify the clerk in feeling aggrieved because of that. 

There has been no change in the compensation paid by the 
Government of the United States to these printers employed in 
the Post Office for the past 25 years. Everybody knows that the 
standard of wages has largely increased in the last 25 years for 
mechanies and artisans. The committee saw no reason why 
they should not, in a sense, be brought up to the standard paid 
anywhere else. The pay in most of the great cities in the print 
shops is from $1,600 to $1,700 a year for a seven-and-a-half-hour 
day. P 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is a subject upon which I am not 
very familiar, but I supposed that these printers were paid 
so much for composition. - 

Mr. MADDEN, Not at all; but even if they are, the average 
pay in private establishments credited in the cases where they 
are paid for composition averages up to $1,600 or $1,700 a year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman say that in private 
establishments they work more hours than they do for the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. MADDEN. They work seven and a half hours in private 
establishments and eight hours in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], that so far as large cities are 
concerned, the gentleman is correct—the compositors are paid 
so much per em for composition, but the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Mappen] is entirely correct in saying that their an- 
nual yearly compensation runs between $1,600 and $1,700. I 
hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will not make the point of 
order. This is what is known as the union rate, and if the 
gentleman makes the point of order he will compel the Govern- 
ment of the United States to employ the poorer among the 
printers in the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat acquainted 
with the salary of printers employed by the Government in our 
various departments here, and in many instances, as will be 
seen by a study of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill, the salaries are eleven hundred dollars and 
twelve hundred dollars per year. These men employed in this 
branch of the service are not pressed continuously with work, 
because their work is only of a certain minor character for a 
yortion of each day. It is not of the highest character, so far 
as the composition is concerned. It is well known that the com- 
position in many of these establishments is obtained on the 
outside. I know of no instance where, in this bill or any other 
bill, there has been such a marked increase in salary as from 
$1,200 to $1,500. ‘Therefore, 1 make the point of order to that 


part of the phraseology after the word “compensation,” in line 
3, down to the semicolon, in line 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
to the words “to printers, 10, at not exceeding $1,500 each.” 
The Chair will hear the gentleman from Illinois on the point 
of order, if he desires. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no desire to argue the point of order. 
I have no doubt that the point of order is well taken, but we 
will have to offer an amendment to the bill to conform to the 
original law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill by 
increasing the number from 12 to 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 5, strike out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ twenty-two.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That would make the number conform to 
the original law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am quite willing to support 
the amendment because I take the judgment of the committee, 
and have no knowledge on the subject whatever except that now 
they have 10 printers. Last year the bill that we passed in 
the House provided for 10 printers, and the law of two years 
ago, under which they are operating, provides for 10 printers. 
We have recently had reported into the House a bill from the 
Committee on Printing which, if it passes the Congress, will 
do away with all of these printers, as I understand. The Post 
Office Department is very much opposed to turning all of the 
public printing over to the Printing Office, in so far as it in- 
volves the Post Office Department, and I think with a great 
deal of justice. The printing bill, so the Post Office Department 
says, would completely abolish any printing by the Post Office 
Department, and I would not be at all surprised if we will be 
in the position of passing a bill increasing the number of print- 
ers in the Post Office Department by more than 100 per cent 
and then in a few days passing the printing bill, which will 
entirely abolish their use—which would be characteristic of 
Democratic legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation to watchmen, and la 1,800, at 
$840 ache in all, $1,400,000. Sa ata ty 8 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order is 
well taken, because we have increased the wages of 940 labor- 
ing men from $720 a year to $840 a year, giving them the same 
amount that 900 other laborers in the United States employ get 
in similar work. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. The department asks that you increase the 
salaries of 900 to $840 and leave the other 900 at the present 
salary fixed by law, $720. 

Mr. MOON. I do not care what the department asks. This 
is what the committee has done. 

Mr. SISSON. I mean that the law before was $720 for 
1,800 laborers. 


Mr. MOON. No; it was not. The law before was $720 for ; 


900 laborers and $840 for 900 more laborers, and the commit- 
tee thought that they should all receive the same pay for doing 
the same work, and we put it at 1,800 at $840 each. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman wants to discuss the point 
of order, very well, but this is entirely outside of it. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman called out what I said by 
his own inguiry. The point of order is well taken. We will 
have a rule to put this back. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the paragraph is 
subject to the point of order. It is in order to provide for 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers at a salary of $840 each. 
That is the provision in the current law, and under the amend- 
ment that was adopted here a year or two ago, it would be in 
order now if it were not in order in any other wax. but it has 
been repeatedly held by the Chair, as to the Post Office Depart- 


ment, that these are necessary employees for the department.“ 


and it is proper to make provision for them, The Chair will 
notice all through the Pest Office appropriation bill every year 
the number of employees at fixed sainries varies from yenar to 
year, and is never the same. All the clerks, the supervisory 
officials, the superintendents, the cushicrs—all these employees 
vary from year to year, and it has been repeatedly held by the 
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chairman on construction of the Post Office appropriation bill 
that the increase in the number of employees at a certain salary 
is in order and not subject to the point of order. Let us see 
what this committee has done in making this recommendation. 
They have raised the number of these employees from 900, un- 
der existing law or under the bill of last year, to 1,800, at $840 
each. That is a mere change in the number; that is not a 
change in the salary, and it is in order now, if it be desired to 
move to make the number 2,800. This is not subject to the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinais to the existing law. The last 
bill that carried this item carried it for compensation to watch- 
men, messengers, and laborers, 900 at $840 each, and 900 at 
$720 each. That makes 1,800 in all. This paragraph provides 
for compensation of 1,800 messengers and laborers at $840 
each, thereby raising the compensation of 900. 

Mr. MANN. That is a mere supposition of the Chair as to 
whether it raises somebody’s salary. 

i CHAIRMAN. But the existing law provides for 900 at 

720. 

Mr. MANN. The items have to be considered by themselves. 
As I stated before, there have been repeated rulings upon it. 
The number of employees at fixed salaries changes from year to 
year; it is never the same one year; and it is all through the 
bill, and could not be because the Post Office Department grows, 

` and the Chair has always so held and there have been repeated 
rulings upon it. For instance, on page 9, lines 5 to 15, for various 
salaried officers, the current law provides for 600, whereas this 
provides for 900, and it is not subject to the point of order, and 
there have been repeated rulings upon that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The position of the gentleman is that 900 
of these employees have been dropped. 

Mr. MANN. The committee has left out 900 

The CHAIRMAN. And the number of the others has been 
increased to 1,800. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. That is the case with all of these 
clerks. Here a few years ago the number of employees at 
$1,000 was very large, and the committee brought in a recom- 
mendation making the number at $1,100 very much larger and 
dropped a corresponding number at $1,000, and the same was 
true of other classes lower down. That is done every year, and 
it has been repeatedly held in order because it being in order to 
fix the number of clerks for the Postal Service the committee 
has authority to increase the number from year to year, and 
what the effect may be is not for the Chair to rule upon, because 
the question is, Is the item in order on its face? The mere fact 
that something is left out of last year’s bill has nothing to do 
with it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say there is no au- 
thorization for an increase of these messengers from $720 to 
$840. You can not find a statute where they are authorized, 
either in a general statute or where they are authorized by 
special statute, to pay but $720 except in the last year’s ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. That does not seem to be the question. The 
question is, Can we increase the number of $800 men; that is the 
question. Can we increase that number? 

Mr. SISSON. My contention is that you can not do that he- 
cause the salary of these messengers is fixed at $720 by law. 

Mr. TILSON. We can leave them out, can we not? 

Mr. SISSON. If you do the $840 would be subject to the 
point of order. The salary fixed by law some years ago for 
messengers was $720. 

Mr. TILSON. Can not we increase the number of $840 mes- 
sengers? 

Mr. SISSON. You can not until you shall have created the 
places, and if in the past the $800 men hereafter shall be paid 
that amount of money and you fix the number at 900, you can 
not increase the number because the salary is fixed by law at 
$720, and unless you write 900 or 1,000 or 2,000, $720 places in 
the $840 places, you can not get the proportion that the com- 
mittee asks. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman from Mississippi con- 
tend the law now limits the number of this class of employees? 

A Mr. SISSON. I do not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For which a salary of $840 a year is 
provided? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr, CAMPBELL. What law limits the number? 


Mr. SISSON. The salary fixed by law for messengers and 
that class of laborers is $720. The appropriation bill puts in 
900 at $840, which limits the number to 900 

rd CAMPBELL. Does that limit the number that may draw 

Mr. SISSON. It does, indeed, for the reason that, my own 
judgment is, that the $840 ought to go out; but the department 
asks for 900 at $720 and 900 at $840, and that I am willing to 
give 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Of course, the department does not 

Mr. SISSON (continuing). I am absolutely sure that we 
ought to permit the department to say that the $720 men are 
ample. It does seem to me, in these appropriation bills, that 
some little consideration might be given to the taxpayers—the 
men who pay the bills. I can not understand why, when the 
department asks for 900 $720 men, that we should force on 
them this increased salary. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. - They never have any trouble in getting all the 
men they need. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, TILSON. That may be an excellent argument so far 
as the merits of the case are concerned; but the question now 
really is whether under the rules we are permitted to increase 
the number of $840 men. 

Mr. SISSON. I was simply replying to my friend from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CAMPBELL], and I had no idea of making any state- 
ment of that kind except in reply to his inquiry. 

Now, the gentleman will be unable to find any law that will 
authorize the men at $720 to be raised to $840. And, except 
the raise was made, in my recollection, in the last bill, they 
will not find any authority to increase a single one from $720 
to $840. Now, if you do this, you create a situation where all 
the other departments of the Government will be called upon in 
the interest of the men in the service to be raised to $840. 
Not only that, but you are going to have this condition of 
affairs, that a laborer entering a department will get $40 more 
than the clerk entering the department—a man who has not the 
ability of a clerk. 

Mr. GORDON. 
do you? 

Mr. SISSON. It always has in the past, and I judge it will 
in the future. They will say in the departments, They in- 
creased the chief clerk’s salary, the laborer’s salary, in such 
and such a department, and why should not my department do 
the same thing?” and all the teeming thousands will want the 
same thing. Now, Mr. Chairman, I state that there is no au- 
thority of law for employing these messengers, and these gen- 
tlemen will not find it, at more than $720 as the entrance salary 
into this service. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Does the gen- 
tleman from Iowa wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TOWNER. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it must be clear to everyone if the paragraph should 
remain as it was last year, and the number of laborers had been 
increased from 900 to 1,000 at $840 each, and the number had 
been increased in the next item of 900 at $720 each, that would 
have been in order. Now, because the number at $720 has been 
dropped entirely it does not certainly take away the right to 
increase, however much may be necessary, the number at 8840. 
In other words, there is no objection under the rule for dropping 
entirely the number that was paid at $720 each, because, Mr. 
Chairman, there is no change in the classification. The conten- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] would be 
correct if there was a difference in classification between those 
that were paid $840 and those that were paid $720. But there 
is no difference in classification. They are all watchmen, mes- 
sengers, and laborers, and as it would be perfectly proper to 
increase the number in the first instance or the number in the 
second instance, so is it perfectly proper to increase the number 
in the first instance and to drop out entirely the second classifi- 
cation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The item 
carried in last year’s appropriation bill provided for the payment 
of 1,800 watchmen, messengers, and laborers, 900 of them to 
receive $840 and 900 to receive $720 each. The item we are 
considering provides for the payment of $840 each to 1,800 watch- 
men, messengers, and laborers. Section 169 of the Revised 
Statutes provides that: 

Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his department 
such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law, and 
such messengers, assistant 8 copyists, watchmen, laborens, 
and other employees and at such rates of compensation, respectively, as 
may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 


You think it will cause a horizontal raise, 
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Now, if this item remains in the bill, Congress will appropriate 
this year for 1,800 watchmen, messengers, and laborers at the 
rate of $840 each per year if the head of this department desires 


to employ that many at that compensation. This matter has 
been considered in the House before. It came up on March 27, 
1906, upon the proper construction of the law authorizing the 
employment of watchmen, laborers, and other employees in the 
executive departments. I have just read the statute. 

On March 23, 1906, the legislative appropriation bill was 
being considered in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] made the point of order that there was no law to 
authorize a proposed appropriation for “ one telephone-switch- 
board operator in the Department of State.” At that time the 
chairman, Mr. Olmsted, of Pennsylvania, said: 

This is an appr ee for a telephone-switchboard operator in the 
Department of which is an executive departmen 

Then, after quoting the section of the Revised Secu I have 
read, he proceeded as follows: 

The one operator may fairly ‘classed as a sort 
o tig skilled laborer, within the spirit nm Pye intendment of the 

The Chair is of opinion that this case is covered and the appropria- 
tion authorized by section 169 and overrules the point of order. 

The Chair thinks that section 169 of the Revised Statutes ap- 
plies here, and under section 169 of the Revised Statutes, if 
this section is enacted into law, the Postmaster General would 
be authorized by law to employ these 1,800 clerks at $840 each, 
or as many of them as may be needed. The law clearly pro- 
vides that he can employ them—messengers, watchmen, and 
laborers—at the compensation fixed each year by Congress. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

sary TILSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] is recognized. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a motion to amend the 
section so that it shall read: 

For compensation watchmen, m 5 y 
$840 each and 900 at 8720 er each ; in ‘all, i, $1404, 036. e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strik t th h of the bill, 12, lin , 8, and 9, and 
{insert Mi Tied thereat ADS, follow . ro set Dts 

“For compensation to watchmen, puer 
8840 each; at $720 each; in all, $1, 

Mr. SISSON. Now, Mr. e e ‘that is what the depart- 
ment has estimated and asked for—900 laborers at $840 and 


TS, and laborers, 900 at 


900 at $720. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is there an error in the bill? 


Mr. SISSON. In this bill? 
Mr. MANN. Yes. 
Mr. SISSON. The department says the committee will have 


to increase the item to $1,475,000 if the item is carried as it is 


now. 

Mr. MANN. That is, if they are all employed at one time? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; if they are all employed. In other words, 
that much will be needed to carry out the new law. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Mississippi understands 
that in no place of this bill would you get the figures at the 
end of the paragraph by multiplying the number of persons 
employed by the salary. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not done that. I have simply taken 
the last year’s appropriation. It is in the exact language. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman proposes to increase the appro- 
priation by a reduction of the salaries. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, I simply take the language 
carried in the appropriation bill which was passed two years 


ago. 

Mr. MANN. Would not the gentleman rather give these men 
$840 and save the Government $4,000 than pay them $720 a 
year and increase the governmental expenses by $4,000? 

Mr. SISSON. But the trouble will be that when this bill 
gets to the other end of the Capitol the House will have forced 
upon the department what it has not asked for, and you will 

_be compelled, as the chief clerk estimated, to make the appro- 
priation $1,475,000 instead of $1,400,000. 

Mr. MANN. Well, as to being compelled to do something by 
the other end of the Capitol, that is a question. 

5 ae SISSON. I presume the department knows what it is 
oing. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this to the 
committee as a matter of information: While the committee 
provides for 1,800 men, the Post Office Department does not 
always need that number of men, any more than they need the 
exact number of clerks provided for. To-day they are employ- 
ing only 1,600 men, and $1,400,000 is sufficient to pay the number 
of men to be employed. But the provision in the bill would 
enable them in an emergency to employ 1,800 men. 

Mr. SISSON. If they do, you will have to appropriate 
$1,475,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. If you needed the 1,800 men all the time, you 
would need $1,512,000. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of orser 
against the gentleman’s amendment. He is attempting to 
increase the appropriation by $4,000 

Mr. MADDEN. One million four hundred thousand dollars 
is all that will be needed to employ the number of men required. 
They will not employ the men unless they require them. There 
is no use in appropriating more, unless they know they will 
want it. 

Mr. SISSON. They could create a deficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the subcommittee of the committee on 
which the gentleman serves. 

Mr. SISSON. I know; and I do not want you to put that 
job on me by cutting the appropriation down and increasing 
the amount that must be appropriated as a deficiency. 

Mr. ROUSE. At the end of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, there was an unexpended balance of $154,000 in this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I have that information. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say, except 
that I hope Congress will not be put in the attitude of enlarg- 
ing the estimates of the department. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the gentleman’s amendment. It increases the appropriation 
provided by this bill by $4,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the bill that is now current law 
there were 900 of these watchmen, messengers, and laborers 
at $840, and 900 at $720. If all those were employed the total 
would be just what the gentleman from Mississippi has pro- 
posed, namely, $1,404,000. Now, does it ever happen, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that all the men appropriated for are actually em- 
ployed? Are you really not appropriating more than there is 
any probability of being used? 

Mr. SISSON. In the doctrine of probabilities that is abso- 
lutely true. That might happen; but in fixing the salaries and 
the number of men it has been the rule to give the department 
enough money to provide for the salaries of the men. Other- 
wise you necessarily have to create a deficiency, and that, of 
course, ought to be avoided if you can possibly do so, because 
in many instances they are not able to tell just how many men 
they are going to employ and how many men they are going 
to have. But in this case you fix the number that you can 
employ, and you have fixed their salaries, and you ought to 
appropriate enough. If it is net needed it goes back to the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New York make 
his point of order? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order is not 
well taken. The point of order is overruled. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sissox ]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The clerk read as follows: 

For 8 sation to clerks in charge of contract stations, $1,160,000: 
Provided, t hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into con- 
tracts for the conduct of such stations for a term not exceeding four 
years. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
parugraph. 

First, 11 Should like to make inquiry about the amount of the 
appropriation. In the law two years ago the amount was 
$1,200,000. The bill last year as it passed the House carried 
$1,200,000, but the committee now make it $1,160,000, which is 
$40,000 less than the committee agreed to last year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I asked the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, when he was before the committee, whether he did not 
believe $1,250,000 could be very properly employed in this serv- 
ice, and whether he did not think it would add to the revenue 
of the department without any increase whatever in the ex- 
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pense, and he admitted that it would; but he said he thought he 
would be able to accommodate all the necessities of the case 
in every section of the country with an appropriation of 


$1,160,000, and was not willing to recommend the increased 


umount suggested by my query. 

Mr. MANN. I have always found that the gentlemen up 
there at the department, especially those who are there now, are 
very courteous in matters of this sort. I have very little to do 
with the Post Office Department, but there are a lot of these 
contract stations in my district, which is, of course, a part of 
the postal district of the city of Chicago. There are places 
in my district now, quite thickly settled, where it is impossible 
to buy a postage stamp within reasonable walking distance. 
The postmaster in Chicago says he is not authorized to add any 
contract stations. It is possible that if I should go to the 
Post Office Department and solicit them as a favor, in view of 
the position that I occupy, they might treat me leniently, but 
I do not desire to do that. We in the large cities have to de- 
pend very largely on these contract stations for that part of our 
Postal Service which relates to the sending out of mail matter. 
A large number of you gentlemen here get rural routes, which 
we gladly help to pay for; but when it comes to facilities for 
ihe purchase of postage stamps and the sending out of parcels, 
as a rule the department and the Post Office Committee do not 
see the necessity of them as much as we do who feel the need. 

Mr. MADDEN. I may say, for the information of my col- 
league, that at the end of the last fiscal year there was in this 
fund an unexpended balance of $53,000, and they could have 
established a number of stations which were not established, if 
they had thought proper to do so. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague understands very sell—better 
than most Members of the House, and many of them do not 
understand it—that it is very seldom an appropriation is com- 
pletely exhausted. No branch of the public service, as a rule, 
is warranted in going up to the extreme limit of the appropria- 
tion. They always have some reserve, and I apprehend that 
there is not a single item in this bill where the expenditure 
equals the appropriation. So the fact that there was something 
left at the end of the year does not make any difference. We 
did not get the service. I do not criticize the department for 
holding that reserve. 

Mr. MOON. Has the gentleman from Illinois before him the 
explanation of the department with reference to this? 

Mr. MANN. I have not the explanation of the department 
before me, but I have talked with the department in reference to 
the matter. 


Mr, MOON. It is very brief. I will read it to the gentleman. 


Mr. MANN. I shall be very glad to have the gentleman do 
that. 
Mr. MOON. They say: 


The expenditures under this item increased 7.28 per cent in 1914 
and 14.12 per cent in 1915. while the increase sought for 1917 is only 
5.45 per cent. 

They say further: 

If the contract period for these stations is extended to four years as 
recommended, it is believed that an annual saving of about $75,000 will 
be effected, and that much better service to the public will be secured. 

Mr. MANN. That may be correct, but as a rule it does not 
make any difference whether the contract is for four years or 
not. The stations are not changed. Stations in Chicago remain 
where they are as long as the man will keep them. As a rule 
when they are changed it is because the druggist—and the agent 
is usually a druggist—refuses to keep it any longer, for the 
reason that the salary is not sufficient. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr, MOON. Can you get a better contract by a long or a 
short term? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it makes much difference. It is 
possible that you might get a better contract for a longer term, 
but the department will retain the power in any event to dis- 
iniss the man, and he will retain the right to quit if he wants to. 
The contract now amounts to nothing, as far as the contract is 
concerned. The department starts these stations in at $50 to 
$100 a year, and they sometimes raise it to $100 or $200 if the 
business warrants it. I think there are one or two stations 
where they pay as high as $1,000, where it takes several clerks 
to do the business. It is the cheapest work that the Govern- 
ment gets. That I do not complain of. I think it is for the 


interest of the Government in thickly residential communities 
to furnish sufficient means for the purchase of postage stamps, 
so that those who want to write letters for first-class mail may 
buy them without walking their feet off. 

I have a district somewhat scattered and somewhat suburban, 
with thickly settled localities in it. A few years ago I had a 


locality in my district which had a population of 10,000, and 
the Post Office Department had not provided any place where 
one could buy a postage stamp. Of course I got that corrected. 
Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I renew the reservation of 
the point of order. No branch of the Postal Service is being 
so hampered by restrictions on account of appropriations as this 
very deserving service, as explained by the gentleman from 
Illinois, The amount of the appropriation has not been in- 
creased commensurately with the increased needs of the service. 
The way the department has met that condition is by requiring 
a greater amount of work to be performed by the respective 
storekeepers who have contracts. For years past we have been 
increasing the work of all of these contract stations, especially 
Since the parcel post was established. There is to my knowl- 
edge and to the knowledge of many men here who are ac- 
quainted with the work of these contract stations, that during 
the Christmas period it requires the attention of one or two 
clerks exclusively to take charge of the mail brought to these 
drug-store stations, No additional compensation is allowed for 
that. The Government gets the benefit of the great increasc 
in the number of postal money orders, the number of parcel- 
post packages, as well as the stamps required for the mail, 
and yet they pay these contract stations the same, and in most 
instances a smaller, rate of compensation. Of course, they 
can continue to do that, but in doing so you reduce the number 
of storekeepers who are willing to undertake this service. 
There have been many instances called to my attention where 
they have refused to do the work for the meager compensation 
of $100, $200, or 8300. 

The people generally want this service for their accommoda- 
tion, and it is for the advantage of the Government that these 
stations should be located at the most fayored places. Just 
because it brings in business a large drug store is not going to 
continue the service when it performs work that is worth 8800 
or $1,000 and receives only $100 or $200. That is the reason I 
am opposed to the Government entering into a contract for a 
four-year term. It would not be fair to the storekeeper to fix 
the work at an initial salary of $100 and then compel him to 
perform the contract for three succeeding years when the busi- 
ness has increased so that it is worth much more. I have no 
objection to providing a contract for two years, but I think all 
will agree that it is unfair to the storekeeper who is doing a 
valuable service for one-sixth or one-tenth of what he should 
receive to enter into à contract for four years when the growth 
of the service will.result in his doing an Increasing amount of 
work at the same rate of compensation. I would like to ask 
the gentleman, the chairman of the committee, if he will not 
agree to change the language so as to make it two years instead 
of four. That is what was carried in last year’s bill. I think 
it only fair to the drug-store proprietors that they should not 
be required to restrict themselves to four years, and not take 
into consideration the accumulating work with the growth of 
the service. 

Mr. MOON. I do not care whether it is two or four years; I 
do not think it makes very much difference. I rather think I 
would prefer to leave my opinion about this matter to the de- 
partment, which has had some experience in the matter and 
thinks evidently that it can make better terms on a four years’ 
contract than it can on two. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the question is whether it is fair to 
these drug-store proprietors, when they are desirous of haying 
this work, to restrict them to four years, when their work will 
multiply two or three or four times within that period. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think they would object. I do not think 
it is unfair to them. Of course, under the law this contract 
ean be terminated at any time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government would have the privilege 
of terminating it, but not the individual drug-store keeper. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin permit me to ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Would the chairman of the committee be willing 
to have a contract for four years made for rural-delivery service 
or for postmaster service? 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman wants my serious opinion ubout 
that, if we could get a contract for rural-delivery service, I 
would take the chance on one for 10 years. 

Mr. MANN.. I think the gentleman is quite right if he could 
get it. You might take the chances on one for life, but does 
the gentleman think there is any chance of getting it? 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not. 

Mr. MANN. These men are practically our rural service and 
postmasters both. Why should they be obliged to make a con- 
tract for four years without any regard to the increase in the 
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amount of work they have to do, when you would not want to 
apply it to the rural carriers or the postmasters? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman want to amend it by making 
it two years? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] that two years perhaps would be 
better than four, and that we ought to accept the suggestion of 
these gentlemen. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order and offer the amendment to strike out “four” and 
insert “ two.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Padi 12, line 13, strike out the word “four” and insert the word 
Wo. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. “O Consistency, thou art a jewel.” This morning the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] saw fit to attack the 
postal employees of this country for exercising their right of 
petition to Congress in order to obtain remedial legislation. 
This morning I received in my mail, as I believe every Member 
of Congress received, the following letter, which I desire to 
read: 


Hon. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sm: The Guardians of Liberty of New York State most respect- 
fully request you to work for the ge of the Sisson House joint 
resolution No. 157, which is in exact conformity with our principles 
and is in force in many of the States at the present time. If Congress 
can establish no religion (as per the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution), is it not inconsistent for Congress to r ize and support 
religious institutions? We hold that it is; and therefore ask your 
* of the Sisson resolution. 

e also ask you to use your best efforts to defeat every and any bill 
or resolution—that is or may come up—that has for its purpose the 
appropriation of public funds for sectarian Indian schools or any other 
sectarian institution of whatever nature it may be. 

Thanking you in advance for your efforts in behalf of your con- 
eee. we beg to remain, 
ery truly, yours, 


Fesrtary 16, 1916. 


Gro. W. BAEHRE, 
State Guardian. 

Comment, I think, is unnecessary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. The difference between the letter written and the one 
io which I have called attention is that this letter happens to 
be a letter from a man who is not on the pay roll of the Fed- 
eral Government. Nor will any gentleman say that I have any 
objection personally to the employees of the Government writing 
letters complaining about either their treatment or the inade- 
quacy of their pay; but some gentlemen seem to think that the 
mere reading of the letter without comment of any character 
as to the gentleman who wrote it is an assault upon him. I do 
not say that it is, because I do not know the gentleman. He 
may be everything that a man ought to be, and I am not endeav- 
oring to say that he is not or that he is. I do not know. I 
desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
in securing this legislation they might take into consideration 
the amount of selfish pressure that is brought to bear upon 
Congress by people who are getting salaries out of the Govern- 
ment. The Congress has the right, with its strong arm, under 
the Constitution, to reach out and take away from the citizen 
his property and put it into the Treasury, and I maintain that 
in the expenditure of that money we ought to be a great deal 
more careful than when we spend our own funds. When a 
man expends his own funds, they are his; but every dollar 
that goes into the Treasury is a trust fund. I also believe that 
every employee of the Federal Government should get a just 
and fair compensation for what he does, but I-am unwilling 
that you should segregate the employees of the Government 
and put them into a specially privileged class by themselves. 
For that reason, I have objected to that character of legislation, 
because my judgment is that you are coming rapidly to a civil- 
pension list in this country, and I am opposed to that, and I 
want to oppose every step in that direction, and do it with all 
of the energy of my soul, and I hope with fairness. 

Just as certain as you go to a civil pension with these men 
working for the Government just so certain you must go to a 
pension for men unfortunate in private life in not having se- 
cured property by economy. An old-age pension for these men 
working in the shops, working in the factories, working in the 
mines and on the farms is going to come, because they will not 
permit this sort of legislation to be brought about. 

one so far as the resolution which I introduced is con- 
cerned 
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Mr. MANN. We will accept the gentleman's apology. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not apologizing at all. 

Mr. MANN. This is Saturday night. 

Mr. SISSON. I am simply stating my position, not in any 
way in the nature of an apology. On the contrary, I was never 
more seriously in earnest about a matter in my life than in 
the statement that I am making this fight because I do not 
believe in this character of legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to suggest to my friend from Ten- 
nessee, for whom I have such high regard, that this is Saturday 


night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, was a vote taken on the 
amendment I offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
to withhold his motion to rise until a vote can be taken on the 
amendment I offered. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold the motion for 
a moment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to.“ 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Rarney, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill II. R. 10484, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter: 


Funntanx 18, 1916. - 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mn. Speaker: I respectfully ask that I be granted leave 
of absence for one week, beginning with February 19. Important busi- 
ness matters at home require my personal attention. With best 


wishes, I am, 
Yours, very truly, Eow. Coormr. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the leave is granted. 


There was no objection. 
NATIONAL SAFETY FIRST EXPOSITION. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. ‘To ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that he address the House for one min- 
ute. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government have with a great deal of care, 
skill, and energy prepared a “ National Safety First Exposition,” 
showing the various activities of six of the departments of our 
Government in the conservation of life and property. 

The departments and their various bureaus have collected and 
arranged a wonderfully valuable and instructive exhibit, which 
every Member of this House should see. This exhibit is as- 
sembled at the National Museum. The exposition will open next 
Monday at 2 p. m., and lasts for six days. 

One of the secretaries of the departments will preside and 
deliver a lecture on the activities of his department each evening 
at 8.30 p. m. at the National Museum. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Dr. Foster, chairman of the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, would have made this an- 
nouncement if he were present, but he is absent by direction 
of the House, examining the flood conditions in the South, 
and therefore, as acting chairman of that committee, I am 
requested by the executive departments to extend a special invi- 
tation to all the Members of Congress to encourage the splendil 
efforts of the Government officials and employees in their most 
praiseworthy work of preserving human life and property. The 
departments and bureaus are scientifically and practically in- 
augurating a national system of safety first in all of the vast 
operations of our Federal Government. This is purely a govern- 
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mental affair. We are, as Representatives of our country, in- 
terested in this great constructive work, and we will all be in- 
structed and interested by attending this exposition, and it will 
please these departments and greatly encourage all the Govern- 
ment employees who are doing all this work without any extra 
expense to the Government if all the Members of the House 
will individually accept this invitation, and I hope you all will. 
The program is as follows: 

NATIONAL Sarety First Exposition, HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, NEw NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Fepruany 21-26, 1916. 


PROGRAM. 


Illustrated lectures 
m., showing the 
e and property. 


the activities of the departmert in the conservation of life and rh cant 
February 23, Department of Agriculture day: Illustrated 
lectures will be delivered between the hours of 2 and 4 p. m., show! 


Friday, Februa 25. Department of Commerce Day: Illustrated 
lectures will be delivered between the hours of 2 and 4 p. m., showing 
the activities of the department in the conservation of life and prop- 


erty. 
8 Redfield will preside at 8.30 p. m. 
Saturday, February 26. Treasury Department Day: Illustrated lec- 
tures will be delivered between the hours of 2 and 4 p. m., g 
the activities of the department in the conservation of life and prop- 


ecretary McAdoo will preside at 8.30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
Notices relating to the afternoon lectures will be posted daily on 
bulletin board near the main entrance of the building. 
FEDERAL BUREAUS PARTICIPATING IN THE EXPOSITION, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN CHARGE OF EXHIBIT. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Maj. William Lyster, War Department, chairman; Morton F. Leo- 
pold. partment of Interior, secret: 


ce. 
: Maj. William Lyster, office of the Surgeon Gen- 


Department of the Navy: Surg. Charles G. Smith, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Burgery; Commander R. H. Leigh, Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing; Lieut. 8. 0. Rowan, Bureau of Ordnance; Naval Constructor 
S. M. Henry, Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

rtment of the Interior: Morton F. id, Bureau of Mines; 
W. S. Deffenbangh, Bureau of Education; R. B. Dole, Geological Sur- 
vey; C. F. Hauke, Indian Office: C. H. Fitch, Reclamation Service. 

tment of Agriculture: Benjamin C. Kadel, Weather Bureau; 
C. A. Lindstrom, Forest Service. 

Department of Commerce: H. S. Phelps, Bureau of Standards; W. F. 
Peabody, Coast and Geodetic Survey; H. B. werman, Bureau of 
Lighthouses; W. T. Terrell, Bureau of Navigation; C. C. J. Norris, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service. 
ane J. Fitzgerald, Assistant Chief Clerk of the Department, in general 

rge. 

Department of Labor: Miss H. Sumner, Children’s Bureau; Lucian 
W. Chaney, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: H. W. Belknap, Bureau of Safety. 

Metropolitan Police Bepartm nt Washington, B. C.: Maj; Hasmond 

etropo! ce rtmen on, D. C.: 3 on 
W. Pullman in charge of exhibit. 
BOURS OF ADMISSION. 


The National Museum Building will be open to the public from 9 
a. m. until 4.30 p. m. and from 7.30 until 11 p. m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for five 
days for my colleague, Mr. SIEGEL, on account of illness in his 
family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to print a letter in the Recorp from an organization of 
postal employees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VAN 
DYKE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by publishing a certain letter from postal employees. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of the 
foreign born in the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Carp- 
‘WELL] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the foreign born in the United States, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
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Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask uunnimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on rural mail delivery. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
3 from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. BENNET. To ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by printing a short letter in reference to the Thomas 
Indian School in my State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani« 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter in refer- 
ence to the Thomas Indian School, New York State. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


The Chair desires to say that House bill 11724 is one of those 
bills that could be referred to either one of two committees, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The title of the bill is: 

For securing and establishing a uniform system of testing quali 
and condition of milk and cream moving in interstate shipments an 
intended for human food, and for other purposes. 

There is more in the bill that belongs to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee than to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Hither one might have jurisdiction with propriety ; but, 
without objection, it will be re-referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
this relates to pure-food matters have the chairmen of the com- 
mittees examined the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of one committee did. 

Mr. MANN. The one that does not want it or the one that 
does want it? 

The SPEAKER. The one that does want it. 

Mr. MANN. Unless the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has been consulted, I shall tempo- 
rarily have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. Because that committee has jurisdiction over 
pure-food matters. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 2. An act for the coinage of a McKinley souvenir gold 
dollar, in commemoration of the erection of a memorial to 
William McKinley, late President of the United States; 

H. R. 73. An act to amend chapter 231, known as the Judicial 
Code, act of March 8, 1911, volume 36, United States Statutes 
at Large, section 81, page 1111; 

H. R. 322. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
of the United States to sell the old post office and site thereof in 
the city of Dayton, Ohio; and 

H. R. 8810. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 21, 
1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under claus+ 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Joseph W. Grosvenor v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 781); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eliza- 
beth A. Hoyt, widow of Henry B. Hoyt, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 732); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Luther 
L. Humphrey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 733); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Jennie 
Hunt, widow of Leonard H. Hunt, deceased, v. The United 
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States (H. Doc. No. 734) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Thomas 
H. Irons v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 735); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Jason W. Lindesmith v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 736) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Edward S. Minor v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 737); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Rosa N. Snell, daughter of John Henninger, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 738); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John F. Phillips v. The United States (H. Doe. No. 739); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Charles P. Potts v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 740) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of James 
Purdy, son of James Purdy, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 741); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

12.-A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nor- 
man A. Reynolds v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 742); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Joseph 
Slick v. The United States (II. Doc. No. 743); to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief_clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Peter 
Sloggy v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 744); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Phile- 
tus R. Tiffany v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 745); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
James P. Wallace v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 746); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Daniel J. West v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 747); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Virginia Belding. widow of Morgan Belding, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 748); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting orders of the court dismissing the cases of Louisa 
A. Chrouch v. The United States, and Gilbert E. McKune v. 
The United States (H. Doc. No. 749); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John A. Baker b. The United States (H. Doc. No. 750); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Emily 
L. Birch, widow of Henry F. Birch, v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 751) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

22. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mar- 
garet E. Bradley, widow of Hugh M. Bradley, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 752) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mamie 
E. Malone, daughter of John S. Bridges, v. The United States 
(HI. Doc. No. 753) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 
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24. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary 
A. Cosgrove, widow of John Cosgrove, v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 754); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

25. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Lucinda 
Drake, widow of Commodore W. Drake, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 755) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

26. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Idella 
L. Welch, daughter and sole heir of William L. Garwood, de- 
ceased, v. the United States (H. Doc. No. 756); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

27. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Milton 
Giles, Charles P. Giles, and Aldana G. Burr, children and sole 
heirs of Ezekiel Giles, deceased, v. the United States (H. Doc. 
No. 757) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

28. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the Court in the case of Ella 
R. Irwin, widow of Lamdin E. Irwin, v. the United States (H. 
Doc. No. 758) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

29. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Anna R. 
Langhaus, widow of Emil H. Langhaus, v. the United States 
(H. Doc. No. 759) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

30. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Valerius 
A. Milroy, son of Robert H. Milroy, v. the United States (H. Doc. 

vo. 760); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

31. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of D. H. 
Moffitt, son of William Moffitt, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 761); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

32. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Jane C. 
McCleary, widow of William H. McCleary, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 762) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

33. A letter from the chief derk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Samuel 
B. McCourtis v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 763); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

84. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
requesting that the appropriation of $5,000, made by the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved August 1, 1914, for unveiling 
and dedicating the memorial to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, be further 
extended and made available for the purposes until expended 
(H. Doc. No. 764); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

35. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy submitting 
urgent estimates of deficiencies in appropriations required by the 
Naval Establishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 
(H. Doc. No. 765); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6099) to amend 
section 72 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 224), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASWELL, from the Committee on the Census, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of 
the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and 
cottonseed products, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 226), which said bill and report were 
RARS to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11148) transferring the coun- 
ties of Osage and Pawnee from the western judicial district of 
the United States court, in the State of Oklahoma, to the eastern 
Judicial district of said court in said State, for judicial purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 225), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11081) to exempt from can- 
eellation certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, Cal., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 227), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under elause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1669) granting a pension to George Tillapaugh ; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5259) granting a pension to Maud E. Pearson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2767) granting a pension to Mary Gertrude 
Russell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5261) granting an increase of pension to James 
Garnett; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 5812) granting an increase of pension to Re- 
becea D. Stewart; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 

and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

KA bill (H. R. 9623) granting a pension to Charles E. Cowper; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 9625) granting a pension to George A. Dick; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11861) to tax the privilege of 
dealing on exchanges, boards of trade, and similar places in 
contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11862) for the erection of a 
public building at Russellville, Logan County, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11863) providing for the leasing 
of the United States Army transports Crook and Meade; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 11864) to provide Federal aid 
in caring for indigent tuberculous persons, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 11865) to provide for additional 
ocean mail service by American vessels and their operation, to 
encourage the building of merchant steamers in foreign trade 
under the American flag, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11866) for the erection of a 
public building at Central City, Muhlenberg County, Ky. ; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 11867) to provide for the erec- 
_tion of a public building in the city of Mount Olive, N. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11868) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Eagle Grove, in the State of Iowa; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 11869) to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to locate, construct, and operate a 
railroad from the Kaibab National Forest, Ariz., to the nearest 


practical railway connecting point to the north thereof; to the 


Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 11870) to appropriate 
$200,000 additional for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a building at Yonkers, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11871) to 
repeal an act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
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throughout the United States, approved July 1, 1898, and all 
amendments thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 11872) to establish and 
maintain military training colleges in the several States of the 
Union, in Alaska, and in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. h 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11873) providing for the con- 
struction of a chapel on the military reservation of the Presidio 
of San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11874) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to make certain provisions for 
the care of Federal and Confederate veteran soldiers who served 
in the Civil War of 1861 to 1865, ete.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11875) to establish 
a fish-cultural station at the city of Charlevoix, in the State of 
Michigan; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11876) to fix the compensation 
oneetan employees of tħe United States; to the Committee on 

r. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 11877) to prohibit the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors into the Territory of Hawaii, 
and to prohibit the manufacture and sale of such liquors 
therein; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11878) to 
amend section 99, chapter 231, of the act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11879) for the relief of cer- 
tain settlers under the Yuma reclamation project in Arizona; 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11880) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Oak Park, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings. and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 146) authorizing inves- 
tigation of floods in Illinois River valley in connection with the 
illegal discharge of water from Lake Michigan into said river; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LONDON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) for the 
appointment of a commission to prepare and recommend a plan 
for the establishment of a national insurance fund, and for the 
mitigation of the evil of unemployment; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
160) to create a joint subcommittee from the membership of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee and the House Military 
Affairs Committee to investigate the subject of the introduction 
of instruction in military science and tactics in the public 
schools of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 161) to amend 
section 7 of Article I of the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 162) per- 
mitting the placing of a tablet in the city of Washington to 
the memory of Daniel Boone; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, requesting Congress to take action in 
regard to the migratory-bird law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts relative to the regulations of the Na- 
tional Government in respect to the shooting of migratory 
birds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of New York protesting against passage of Federal 
inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Kentucky, requesting Congress to establish Mammoth 
Cave National Park; to the Committee on the Publice Lands. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, protesting against the imposition of a Federal 
inheritance tax in that State; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RDSOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11882) granting a pension to 
George C. Louthain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) granting a pension to John D. An- 
drews; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11884) granting a pension to 
Matilda Pavy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11885) granting a pension 
to Margaret Powers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 11886) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Gordon; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 11887) granting a pension to 
Rosa Reindl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) granting an increase of pension to 
J. George Spettel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11889) granting a pension to 
Della C. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11890) for the relief of William 
Loar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11891) granting an increase of 
pension to Hugh Beetem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 11892) granting a pension to 
Emma Ebert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 11893) granting an increase of 
pension to Ann Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11894) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward B. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 11895) for the relief of 
the heirs of Justiniano Castillo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 11896) granting a pension 
to John W. Allen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11897) granting a 
pension to Mary E. Crowl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11898) granting a pension to 
Louise Crane; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 11899) granting an increase 
of pension to D. P. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11900) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie A. Ashby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11901) granting a pension to Charles O. 
Bitters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11902) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11903) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles B. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11904) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Hower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 11905) for the relief of Ryland 
Methodist Episcopal Church; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCANDREWS: A bill (H. R, 11906) granting a pen- 
sion to Phillip Klaus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 11907) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Z. Leitner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11908) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Pearce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (II. R. 11909) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Bean; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11910) granting a pension to 
Andrew H: Wegman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11911) granting a pension to 
Katie Noblitt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY; A bill (H. R. 11912) granting an increase of 
pension to Della J. McKeon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 11913) granting a pen- 
sion to Albert H. Blinn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11914) granting a pension to Howard H. 
Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 11915) for the relief of Daniel 
H. Morang; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 11916) granting a pension to 
Eliza Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (II. R. 11917) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Willis O. Shaw; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11918) granting an increase of pension to 
George G. Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R, 11919) -granting an increase of 
pension to Edgar W. Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11920) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Blakeney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11921) granting a pension to 
Louise C. Kimberly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11922) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Shonert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11923) granting 
an increase of pension to Edmond Melton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11924) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Newton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11925) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius O'Shea ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11926) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Caussey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11927) granting a pension to Mary F. Hess; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11928) granting an increase of pension to 
Harvey Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11929) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Suma; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11930) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Schenck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11931) granting an 
increase of pension to Samnel McC. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 11982) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Hawley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLD: A bill (H. R. 11933) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Ryan; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11934) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11935) granting an increase of pension to 
James Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11936) granting a pension to Dorthula B. 
Oates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11937) granting a pension to Ward 
Houchin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil! (II. R. 11988) granting an increase of pension to 
Elisha Morton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11939) for the relief of 
William Guy; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 11940) for the relief of Reuben 
Reynolds; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11941) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James M. Linville; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11942) granting 
a pension to Nellie L. Benton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11943) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Beach; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial in favor of the 
Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also (by request), memorial of Endeavorers of Vermont Ave- 
nue Christian Church, urging passage of the Sheppard bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, in favor of the Hughes-Smith bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also (by request), memorial from California, and petition of 
26 citizens of Auxvasse, Mo., for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring 
abolishment of polygamy in the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of Rev. L. W. Foster and othér 
citizens of Effingham, Kans., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of Charles F. Pitt Co., W. L. Thomp- 
son, Barton & Winslow, Martin J. Commons, C. L. Farsberg. and 
William H. Sandford, of Patton; Guy Commons, Louis Gallon, 
J. L. Bender, P. O. Holtz, and A. Dietrich, of Hastings; John 
Lioyd & Sons, Schettig Bros., Frailey Bros., and Carl Rivinio, 
of Ebensburg, all in Cambria County, Pa., for the taxation of 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, unanimous vote of the Spangler Presbyterian Church, 
of Spangler, Pa., for national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petitions of G. M. Spencer and 37 others and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Waterloo, Wis., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Peter Ney Hubertus and 12 other farmers of 
Washington County, Wis., against House bills 6871 and 6823, 
relative to interstate shipment of convict-made goods; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASEY : Petition of 400 W. C. T. U. people of West 
Pittston, Pa., fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of J. G. & T. Robinson, of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. . 

Also, petition of United Brewery Workmen of Amsterdam, 
N. Y., against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Eugene Griffin Camp, Spanish War Veterans, 
of Schenectady, N. X., favoring pensions for widows ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of Vallejo (Cal.) Trades and Labor 
Council, favoring Federal aid for indigent persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Conference of Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage, tenth congressional dis- 
trict of New Jersey, and Annie R. H. Pettibone, of New Mil- 
ford, Conn., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, Department 
of New York, United Spanish War Veterans, favoring pensions 
for widows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Moline Plow Co., Adriance-Platt Branch, 
favoring the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of New York State Court, Guardians of Liberty, 
favoring Sisson House joint resolution 137, relative to appropria- 
tion of public funds for sectarian Indian schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of citzens of Harveyville, 
Kans., against a stamp tax on bank checks; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petition of Laurel Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Paterson, N. J., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of La Crosse (Wis.) Liquor Dealers’ 
Association, against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of 29 citizens of Cable, Ohio, favoring 
passage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85, for national 
constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: : Petition of New York State Court, Guardians 
of Liberty, favoring House joint resolution 137, against public 
funds for sectarian Indian schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Moline Plow Co., Adriance-Platt branch, fa- 
voring Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Boston's fishing and cold-storage industries, 
against House bill 9674, Cary bill, relative to cold-storage sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of La Salle (III.) Commercial 
Association, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Prairie Club of Chicago, favoring House bill 
8668, to establish a national park service; to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of Metal Trades Department of American Fed- 
eration of Labor, favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Cook Bros. Leather Co., of 
Salem, Mass., and Donovan Bros., of Boston, Mass., favoring 
House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petitions of Rey. Joseph Rhode and 62 
other citizens of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, praying for enacting of 
House joint resolutions 14 and 81, Senate bills 3033 and 3034, 
Senate joint resolution 73, House joint resolution 74, and House 
bill 6828; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of 49 citizens of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, pray- 
ing for enactment of House joint resolutions 84 and 85, provid- 
ing for an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the beverage traffic in intoxicating liquors; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Three petitions of citizens of Portland, Me., 
for aational defenses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States 
and Canada against the introduction of foreign-made paving 
blocks into this country at a price below a fair and reasonable 
cost of production in this country; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 32 people of Windham, 125 people of Port- 
land, and 34 voters of New London, all in the State of Maine, 
favoring national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Memorial of Mountain and Plain Farm- 
ers’ Institute, urging passage of House bill 10246, relative to 
addition of lands to Colorado National Forest; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of local unions Nos. 64 and 252, 
International Union of the United Brewery Workmen of Amer- 
ica, Salt Lake City, Utah, protesting against national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Utah Manufacturing Association and Wa- 
satch Orchard Co., of Ogden, Utah, against requiring the imprint 
Made in America ” and labels on articles of domestic manufac- 
ture; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Iberia, Morrow 
County, Ohio, favoring national constitutional prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, LEWIS: Petition of Never Die Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Berrett; Kamptown Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars; and Long Corner Lodge, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, all in the State of Maryland, 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDERMOTT : Memorial of Washington Lodge, No. 15, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, protesting against 
passage of the Sheppard prohibition bill; to the Committce on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Evidence in support of House 
bill 11297, granting an increase of pension to Elvira Pierce; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 7247, granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Kyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of 20 residents of Philadelphia, N. V.;: 
18 residents of West Eaton, N. Y.; Manhattan Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of New York, favoring national 
prohibition constitutional amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of W. J. Middlemart and 40 citizens, of Nelson; 
Charles E. Maynard and 48 citizens, of Nelson; A. F. Twinning 
and 52 citizens, of Eaton; F. W. Walrath and 13 citizens, of 
Smithfield; N. J. Hitcheock and 13 citizens, of Lebanon; E. W. 
Sprague and 29 citizens, of Hamilton; Hobart Curtis and 48 
citizens, of Eaton; and F. A. Miller and 18 citizens, of Lebanon, 
all in the State of New York, favoring national prohibition con- 
stitutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Rev. T. Telferd and 83 members of the Leba- 
non Civie League, Lebanon; Louis A. Bridge and 5 citizens, of 


Lincoln, Wayne County; J. Emery Jones and 10 citizens, of Mar- 


tiusburg. Lewis County: Rey. J. S. Mitchell and 19 citizens, of 
Stockbridge; Charles J. Mandigo and 33 citizens, of Stock- 
bridge; R. W. Neathery and 50 citizens, of Madison County; 
Rey. M. E. Person and 13 other residents, of Cazenovia; and 
John A. Campbell and 32 citizens of Smithfield, all in the State 
of New York, favoring national prohibition constitutional 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Jefferson Davis Chapter, No. 
540, United Daughters of the Confederacy, San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring legislation for relief of surviving veterans of the 
southern armies in the Civil War and their widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petitions favoring. a tax upon mail-order 
houses from W. J. Richards, of Aultman; Hawes Bros., E. M. 
Buterbaugh & Son, E. B. Conred & Son, and Sichler & Fonkin, 
of Cherrytree; J. B. Suyler, Charles L. Bence, and J. F. Light- 
ner, of Dixsonville; Marion Henter, J. H. Way, F. L. Wells, 
J. W. Work, and Wetzels Store, of Marion Center; Sloan V. 
McElhoe, James Craven. C. Valens, H. Rleirtul, and J. ©. 
Walker, of Creek Side; R. L. Geirse, B. A. Sheffler, and W. C. 
Fulton, of West Lebanon; John M. Hart and J. T. Young, of 
Clarksburg; R. M. Stewart and H. B. McIntire, of Kent; J. D. 
George, Simon Wilber, J. A. Deming, S. D. Byers, Sutter Hard- 
ware Co., T. Kelly & Son, and Harry Flickinger, of Homer 
City: R. E. Mikesell, Mike Mathews. J. Pearlstein, and Coral 
Supply Co., of Coral; Morris Rothstein, of Josephine; Danis A. 
Palmer & Son, Ferguson Furn Undertaking Co., L. D. Johnston, 
E. C. Meck, Joseph A. Shrom, S. Graff, and John Kokos. of 
Black Lick; the Robinson Co., Burkhart's Cash Store, Mrs. A. E. 
Miller, and F. H. Bowser, of Robinson, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Warsaw Township, Jefferson 
County, Pa., favoring national constitutional prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee en the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petitions of Bishop Seybert Memorial 
Evangelical Church, and Brotherhood of the Good Samaritan, 
of same church, of Bellevue, and Men's League of North Fair- 
field Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian Sunday Schools 
of Pemberville, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of National German-Swiss Amer: 
ican Society of Tennessee, favoring passage of bills to amend 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of National German-Swiss American Society of 
Hohenwald, Tenn., against prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of National German-Swiss American Society, of 
Hohenwald, „ against national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Tennessee, favoring em- 
bargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany a 
bill granting a pension to James M. Eaton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11844, granting a pen- 
sion to Frageis W. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of James S. Long, urging immediate 
volunteer enlistment of citizen military reserve army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of New York State Court, Guardians 
of Liberty, of Buffalo, N. Y., against House bill 491, relative to 
freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frederick Loeser & Co., favoring tax on dye- 
stuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, favoring budget form for appropriations; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of International Union of the United Brewery 
Workmen of America, Local Union No. 69, against national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens in mass meeting in Cooper Union, 
New York City, relative to income tax upon large incomes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific coast, relative to emergency appropriation to carry 
on railroad work in Alaska ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of Thomas Stokes & Son, of New York, against 
the passage of House bill 9674, Cary bill, relative to cold- 
storage system ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Yellow Pine Exchange, New York, relative to 
pilotage of steam barges; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Charles Oswald, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
passage of House bill 7625 for benefit of Government em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Foreign Service Camp, No. 87, United Spanish 
War Veterans, relative to clerks to be known as Army field 
clerks, and their pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petition of Presbyterian Church 
of Rockford, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Heilmann & Boehm, of Sayre- 
ville, N. X., favoring passage of Stevens bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of sundry citizens of the eighth district 
of Tennessee, favoring national constitutional prohibition 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Cranston Street Baptist Church, 
of Providence, R. I., favoring House joint resolutions 84 and 85, 
for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of German-American Alliance, of 
Utica, N. X., favoring amendments to naturalization laws; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Utica, N. Y., 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Utica, N. X., 
against export of munitions of war ; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSLOW : Petition of Quinsigamonds Valley Lodge, 
International Order Good Templars, of Worcester, Mass., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary: - 


SENATE. 
Moxbax, February 21, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, by Thy watchful care and the manifold minis- 
tries of Thy grace we have been preserved in peace and great 
prosperity. Thou hast enabled us through the generous heart 
of this great land to make friends of many who are in suffering 
and distress in this time. We pray that Thou wilt through all 
that comes to us out of the tragedy of our time chasten and 
refine and purify the heart of our Nation, making us more sensi- 
tive to human suffering, more willing to answer the call of 
human need, and with all that we send and do, do Thou send 
forth Thy world gospel that there may be reestablished in the 
earth the rule of peace and good will among men. Guide us in 
the discharge of the sacred obligations of this day. Forgive our 
sins. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the finding: of fact and conclusions filed by 
the court in the following causes: 

Marshall S. Hamlin, Minnie B. Hamlin, and Mary Elliott, 
children and sole heirs of Horace Hamlin, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 339); and 

Edith C. Jordan, daughter and sole heir of George A. Chand- 
ler, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 388). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Worley 
Bible Class of Men of the Bethany Baptist Sunday School, of 
Washington, D. C., praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia without the referendum, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Worley Bible Class of Men 
of the Bethany Baptist Church, of Washington, D. C., praying 
for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Mr, GALLINGER presented petitions of the Central Labor 
Union of Nashua, N. H.; of Local Branch, United Garment 
Works of America, of New York City; of Local Branch, Journey- 
men Stone Cutters’ Association of North America, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; of the Massachusetts State Branch, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; of the Louisiana State Federation of Labor; of 
Local Branch, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers of North America, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the New England Dry Goods 
Association, of Boston, Mass., praying for the creation of a tariff 
commission, which was to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Paris, Tex., praying for an increase in armaments, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Swedish 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Manda, Tex., praying for the 
placing of an embargo on munitions of war, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present two petitions from residents of 
Garrochales, P. R., praying for prohibition in that island. 
I ask that the body of one of the petitions be printed in the 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, and the body of one of them was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


Whereas we, your humble petitioners, beliey you to be supremely 
interested in the welfare of the people of Porto Rico; and 

Whereas indulgence in intoxicating liquors, harmful in all lands, is 
money fh harmful in tropical countries; and 

Whereas agricultural laborers of Porto Rico are in a wretched con- 
dition, as has been ably set forth by the = ernor or Porto Rico in 
aiie recent address at zae Lake Mohonk Conference; and 


PF the the TERN 
e . of these liquors is not only a drain on the 
agricultural classes, but is 


en on the deterioration 
of ae hese and the ruin of many families and homes: Therefore 
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Resolved, That we earnestly petition Congress to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors, except guardedly 
for medicinal uses, in the island of Porto Rico. 

Mr. STERLING presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Haakon County, 8. Dak., praying for the establishment of Goy- 
ernment factories for the manufacture of munitions of war, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Eureka, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
for the relief of the oil operators in California, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Section of the 
Navy League, of San Diego, Cal., praying for an increase in 
3 which was referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Hollister, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation relative 
to delayed freight claims of railroads, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Mystic, Conn., praying for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Michigan Sault 
Motor Boat Association, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to limit the rights of the 
use of motor boats, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Adrian, Mich., remonstrating against an increase 
in armaments, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Ministerial Association of 
Jackson County, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to grant pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 217, Inter- 
national Union of Brewery Workmen, of Bay City, Mich., re- 
monstrating against national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of Marquette, Mich., praying for an 
increase in armaments, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Michigan Seating Co., of 
Jackson, Mich., praying for the imposition of a duty on dye- 
stuffs, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
granting the right of suffrage to women, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. MeLEAN presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Warehouse Point, Conn., praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of the Connecticut Retail Wine, 
Liquor, and Beer Dealers’ Association, of New London, Conn., 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Danbury, 
Conn., praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Consumers’ League of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, National As- 
sociation of Civil Service Employees, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting indefinite 
leaves of absence to postal employees, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. ' 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 16, National 
Association of Civil Service Employees, of Danbury, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
civil-service employees, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Fall City, Hood River, St. Helens, Orenco, Cornelius, and 


Yam Hill, all in the State of Oregon, praying for national pro- 
hibition, which were referred to the Committee ou the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
65) creating a joint commission of Congress to be known as the 
joint commission of Congress to investigate the Aviation Serv- 
ice of the United States Army, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No 153) thereon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6241) to 
ratify, approve, and confirm an act amending the franchise 
granted to H. P. Baldwin, R. A. Wadsworth, J. N. S. Williams, 
D. C. Lindsay, C. D. Lufkin, James L. Coke, and W. T. Robin- 
son, and now held under assignment to Island Electric Co. 
(Ltd.), by extending it to include the Makawao district on the 
island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, and extending the control 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the Territory of Hawaii 
to said franchise and its holder, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No, 155) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 65) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly en- 
acted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating to 
certain gas, electric light and power, telephone, railroad, and 
street railway companies and franchises in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 156) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8042) to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 1, 2, 
and 8 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor commissioners of the 
Territory, as herein amended, and amending the laws relating 
thereto, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 154) thereon. 


DISTRICT COURT AT RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4480) 
providing for the establishment of two additional terms of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of North Carolina at 
Raleigh, N. C. It is a local bill, and provides for the holding 
of two terms of the district court at Raleigh. I ask for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that two additional terms of 
the district court, for the trial of civil cases, for the eastern 
district of North Carolina shall be held at Raleigh, N. C., on the 
first Monday in March and the first Monday in September. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN k. Woops. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask for a change of reference. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1915, I introduced the bill (S. 797) for the relief of John 
E. Woods and it was referred to the Committee on Claims. It 
refers to a claim growing out of Indian Service. I do not see 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims present, but I re- 
quest that the bill be withdrawn from that committee, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Claims will be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

ELLIS P. GARTON. 


Mr. KENYON. I ask that the bill (H. R. 7502) for the 
relief of Ellis P. Garton, administrator of the estate of H. B. 
Garton, deceased, which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims be withdrawn from that committee and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Depredations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Depredations. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. For the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Suivery], I report back from the Committee on Pensions 
favorably and with amendments the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 89) to amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions to 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war,” approved February 25, 1915, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 152) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution. I will state that it 
simply corrects an error in the act and also one in the title. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ pen- 
sions,” to insert “and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and”; so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the paragraph in the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions and increase.of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war,“ approved February 25, 1915, private act 
No. 103, Sixty-+third Congress, granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Kogle, late of Company I, One hundred and sixtieth tag 5A 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and to pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, be corrected 
and amended to read as follows: 

„The name of George A, Kogle, late of Company I, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act granting pensions and increase of 
pension to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war,’ approved February 25, 1915.” 

The amendment of the committee to strike out the preamble 
was agreed to. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. From the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 101) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, 
or use quartermaster’s’ and medical supplies for the relief of 
destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, and making an appropriation therefor, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its consideration at this time. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use such tents, provisions, and supplies 
pertaining to the Quartermaster and Medical Departments of 
the Army from any stores now on hand as he may deem neces- 
sary for the temporary relief of destitute persons in need of the 
same in the districts overflowed by the floods of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, under such regulations for the care 
and return of articles not consumed in the use as he may deem 
necessary, and $100,000, or as much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is appropriated to carry out the purpose of the resolu- 
tion, to be expended by the Secretary of War as in his discre- 
tion may be necessary. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
umendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS BY J. CRAWFORD BIGGS (8. DOC. NO. 341). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
the subject was referred, reported the following resolution 
(S. Res. 105), and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OverMAN] on January 28, 1916, entitled “ The Power of 
the Judiciary over Legislation,” an address before the North Carolina 
5 by President J. Crawford Biggs, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 


ARTICLE BY ALLERTON s. CUSHMAN (S. DOC. NO. 340). 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
the subject was referred, reported the following resolution (S. 
Res. 104), and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the pamphlet submitted by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. SMITH] on February 17, 1916, entitled “The Rôle of Chemistry 
5 the war by Allerton S. Cushman, Ph. D., be printed as a Senate 
jocument, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
nnd, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Chester C. 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 4585) to establish a national park, to be known as 
the Mississippi Valley National Park, near Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., and McGregor, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 4586) to protect and conserve the halibut fisheries 
of the Pacific Ocean, to establish closed seasons in halibut fish- 
ing in certain waters thereof, and to restrict the landing of 


halibut in the United States of America and the Territory of 
Alaska during the closed seasons established; to the Committee 
on Fisheries. 

A bill (S. 4587) granting an increase of pension to Albert W, 
Hassan (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4588) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. Trussell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 4589) authorizing and directing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of forest products and 
State finance; and 

A bill (S. 4590) authorizing and directing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of marriage and divorce; 
to the Committee on the Census. 

A bill (S. 4591) granting a pension to Fred D. Newman (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4592) granting a pension to John F. Lewis (with 
accomponying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4593) to provide for the purchase of ground and 
the erection of a Weather Bureau observatory building at 
Great Falls, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4594) to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (S. 4595) authorizing the establishment of a naval 
base on the Columbia River near Astoria, Oreg., and making 
appropriation for the beginning of construction; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4596) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Moore (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4597) granting a pension to Hiram K. Choate; 

A bill (S. 4598) granting a pension to Annie M. Andrews; 
and 

A bill (S. 4599) granting an increase of pension to Roscoe B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MCLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4600) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
M. Dailey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 4601) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
W. Carrier (with accompanying papers); to the Committee o 
Pensions. x 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4602) for the relief of Asa B. Brown (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 4603) to authorize the Jackson Highway Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
opernte a bridge across the Tom Beckby, commonly called 
Tombigbee, River at Princes Lower Landing, Near Jackson, 
Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4604) for the relief of Jean Michael Vendenheim ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4605) granting an increase of pension to Amos L. 
Griffith ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 4606) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John Duncan, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) to furnish to the Logan 
Monument and Volunteer Soldiers’ Memorial Association a list 
of the names and addresses of all soldiers and sailors now liv- 
ing (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $15,000 as a proportionate share of the amount required to 
construct an interstate wagon road or highway through the 
Mukuntuweap National Monument, Utah, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to antend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the 
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act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improve- 
ment and development of waterways for the uses of interstate 
and foreign commerce, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

Mr. CHILTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

OCCUPATION OF KOREA. 


Mr. STONE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 108), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interests, to transmit to the Senate the co mdence, or 
so much thereof as in his opinion may be made public, had between 
the official representatives of the Government of the United States and 
the representatives of the Government of Korea relating to the occu- 
prno of Korea and the establishing of a puotettasate over said country 

‘4 oe during. or as an incident of, the Russian-Japanese War of 
1 3 


WATER POWER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that an article from 
the Outlook of date February 9, 1916, which is communicated to 
me by way of petition, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I do not wish to have it read. It is an article by Hugh L. 
Cooper, engineer, on the subject of water power, and I think it 
is material to the bill now pending on that subject. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WATER POWER. 
{By Hugh L. Cooper.] 

(The author of this article is a well-known hydraulic engineer. His 
best-known work is the great hydroelectric plant on the Mississippi 
River at Keokuk, Iowa. He ope with experience, knowledge, and 
authority on the subject of water power.—The Editors.) 

“To gather the streams from waste and to draw from them energy, 
labor without brains, and so to save mankind from toil th t it can 

ared, is to supply what, next to intellect, is the v. foundation of 

l our achievements and all our welfare.”—From a decision handed 
gown 3 Holmes in the United States Supreme Court on 

The strength of any nation can in a oe degree be measured by the 
intelligence shown in the development of its natural resources. ile 
the United States is endowed with a great natural resource in its water 

only about 30 per cent of our water 


thousand years of age, but more pro; in 
aon last 28 years than in all of the fime that has gone before. Pres- 
ent- 


intelligent realization of them an impossibility. For example, 
modern use of water power has become le only through the instru- 
mentality of much intricate and 23 One instance is 
the preeu pay hydraulic governor, which is an indispensable factor in 
any hydroel ic plant, though representing only about 1 per cent of 
its cost. Its function, as its name indicates, is to control, which it 
does automatically and instantly. It regulates the amount of water 
delivered to the water wheel to suit the various conditions y 
the consumer. It has cost 15 years of time and around two millions 
of money to 9 this governor. All of the apparatus and parts 
constituting the remaining 99 per cent cost of a droelectric plant 
would serve for 3 similar illustration, and the scrap piles 
in the wake of their development and perfection are monuments to in- 
numerable failures and losses such as are incident to the evolution of 
every great mechanical and industrial achievement. 

Many new twentieth-century W 2 might be enumerated, and the 
question arises, “ How did they come into practical “rape LON By legis- 
lative fiat and Government control? No, they are the result of 
brain competitions in which the spirit of achievement and the hope for 
the re of their fellows and reasonable financial reward have spurred 
on countless thousands of men through defeat after defeat to final 
success. The spirit of competition overcomes the greater — of the 
obstancles in buman „ thus providing most of the blessings we 

oy, and the corresponding list in the flat column is painfully small. 
ater-power development in the United States is at a very low ebb, 
and many are asking why. The ever-rising standards of living make 
the demand for power greater each year. In 1850 we used three-tenths 
of a ton of coal per ae per annum. To-day we use twenty times as 
much, and most of is for industrial power purposes. en hun- 
dred and fifty thousand miners produced the coal we consumed in 1913, 
at the rate of 760 tons per miner per annum. By the year 1940 we 
will probably be using 1,200,000, tons of coal annum and re- 
quire 1.600. miners. A practical economic on may well here 
arise, Have we the coal and what will be the probable cost of it? Sta- 
tistics show that we have the coal for many years to come, but also show 
that the economical d ts are bei worked first, and, as the coai 
becomes deeper, the costs increase rapidly. 
that the labor supply of the 


Also it is realized by obser Fagan werd 

world is being 1 destroyed, to what final extent no one can esti- 

mate. The best sta cians in Burope a that when the war now 
is over at least 14,000,000 men w. 


raging ; 
the world’s field of labor. No one can deny that such a reduction in the 


supply of labor, together with the new political power the labor then 
Temaining will possess, will create a correspond increase in the de- 
is must result in a world-wide increase 


in 2 cost of coal aonan other yore es. nl s 

s unreasonable to suppan a urope w mit itself to be 
further impoverished by em estos after the war has done its work, 
and the men left will be so badly needed at home. The tilde Europeward 


will be stemmed only by an increase of egy pm in this country sufficient 
to keep our t foreign labor. If the foregoing is good reasoning, 
then are we not now in a zone of npa e of labor that will affect the 
coal ply and price and affect materially every other walk of life, 


1 
Spacia 3 and manufacturing? 
e ve question may well be asked. An analysis of Government 


statistics shows that, where we are now paying 1 per capita per 
annum for coal for our population, by 1940 we will be paying $22.60 per 
capita This means a constantly increasing tax on all our people, from 
which they have the right to relief if relief is possible. Reliable data 
show that the 9 of steam-power development has practically 
reached its maximum. If this is true, and the cost of coal is to go up 

needs of the people ERORE are constantly increasing, how 
can the situation be relieved? he answer is, by the development of 
our water power as rapidly and as fully as it can be accomplished with- 
out any sacrifice of the public interest. 

Let us now, having considered the necessity for water power, see what 
the important facts are regarding it. The avera cost of a water 
power per horsepower taken at about five times that of steam, 
and in addition the difficulties in raising money and the cost of money 
for water powers are much greater than for steam, because the steam 
plant is free from flood hazards in construction and operating periods 
and it can be constructed in small units about as the market requires, 
whereas the water power usually has to be greatly overdevelo and 
then wait for its market to grow up to it, thus ent g large additional 
interest costs while securing and waiting for business. The water 
power requires for operation about one-fourth the amount of Jabor that 
— pone requires, therefore the water power conserves labor as 
well as coal. 

The United States Government estimates show about 60,000,000 horse- 
power now undeveloped in tbe United States. Probably 15,000,000 
of this horsepower is worth developing under present conditions. As 
to the value of the 15,000,000 horsepower to our people when its devel- 
opment is completed much can be said, The larger e of this 
undeveloped power is in the South and West, where there are room and 
need for Lech industrial expansion if the South and West are to enjoy 
the industrial advantages that obtain in New England. Fifteen million 
u horsepower means the conservation of abont 100,000,000 tons 
of coal per annum, . at this time about „009,000 annually 
in the boiler furna and the conservation of the r of about 280,900 
miners and steam station operatives annually for other uses; $225.- 
000,000 would buy 2. ,000 acres of good tivated farm land. Sup- 

ins of was „ AS we now $225,000,000 worth of coal and 
estroying 2,250,000 acres of our 


chemical pronun oe 
eral and very ul industries requiring cheap power 


that designs are now being per 
of water 
$75,000, plans to manufacture 
sumption for the most part in the United States, Another 
beneficial use of power is that of pumping water for large irr. 
projects in the West. There are hund of 
now valueless which will, if cap power can be secured, be made pro- 
2 and her yous Many ot similar instances could be noted 

space perm 4 

Ibydro ecertric engineering is a new science, and it has had to be 
learned in the usual expensive though very instructive school of ex- 

rience. The art is less than 30 years old, and the first 22 or 23 years 
Pad to be spent in education, and as a result a lot of investors, not oy 
in the United States, but all over the world, were bitterly disappointed. 
In the United States alone poor enginee and undue optimism caused, 
from 1900 to 1910, 12 water powers to go into liquidation; more than 
600,000 horsepower of developments and $120,000,000 worth of disap- 
pointed capital went on the black list with investors. This unfortunate 
stage of engineering has now happily passed; but about the time that 
en had learned their lesson and were able conservatively to 
design and estimate water-power plants, and about the time the opti- 
mists and commercial men had learned that it is necessary to sell hydro- 
electric power for about 65 Re cent of the cost of steam power, along 
came a wail all over the United States, because, it was said, a so-called 
Water-Power Trust was robbing the le. d then a campaign 
in Government circles and in ma nes that reduced the water-power 
industry to its present state of innocuous desuetude. Much literature 
was distributed all over the country for the eg of a 
American people with the alleged wonderful and d 
that the water powers of the country were 


ertitizers and nitric acid for con- 
and 


thousands of acres ©. 


Poe — hich i ged i bb er, kin in sight. aoe 
ower st w s en n gral evi s 
intelligent truth seeker wae has 1 tigated. the subject has 


furthermore never can i 
no aggregation of capital could possibly control; that no banker is 


od voters to make a , 
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seeking Investment in new water projects; that practically every banker 
who has ever made an investment of this class for his clients will recite 
a hard-luck story of disappointed expectations and hopes; that the 


market has been 
no substantial investment interest will take up 
general unpopularity of water-power securities. 

The popular theory that water powers prewar an easy road to wealth 
Is not shared by anyone of experience in the industry. The uniniti- 
ated are naturally not aware of the many hazards connected with most 
water-power developments. Without going into details, I will merel 
suggest that a little thought upon the subject will convince any intelli- 
gen oe that the hazards attached to both the construction and 
operation of hydroelectric plants are greater than those attached to 
almost any other class of business that can be mentioned. 

It is a great pity, that prior to the rigors of the Government restric- 
tive action an intelligent official investigation of the subject was not 
made. If such investigation had been made, it is certain that the 
action would not have ensued, and from that time until now about 
2,000,000 8 now going to waste would have been 1 
with its attending blessings to the public, n conservation 
of a coal and labor cost of more than $100,000,000. In 1907 Gov. 
Hughes was the only governor out of 27 governors in the United States 
who recognized that justice first ™ was a fundamental principle always 
working for the greatest good to the greatest number. He alone of 27 
governors in other States whose legislatures had passed similar laws 
vetoed a 2-cent rallway-fare law passed by the New York Legislature, 
on the ground that it was the duty of the legislature first to ascertain 
what was 2 just rate. and then establish it. The action of Gov, Hughes 
showed an intelligence that some day be demanded by the people 
of all their representatives; and when “ justice first” is on the desks 
of a majority of our legislators, then, and not before, the water-power 
question and a lot of other questions will get the best solution in the 
public interest. 

As a result of the campaign above noted and the absence of any in- 
vestigation disclosing water-power facts and conditions, laws were 
ened that have practically mopped development all over the United 
States on navigable rivers and public lands, and the Federal laws pa 


ooded with prospectuses and reports on projects which 
cause of the present 


governing these two classes of development, which are still in effect, 
make it impossible, on account of restrictions, regulatory provisions, 
and revocable permits, to secure capital from any source. ‘or a time 


after these laws were put into effect some money for American water 
powers was secured in England, France, and Belgium; but this source 
of supply is now for a very long time, if not permanently, destroyed 
“by the Eurcpean war. It therefore becomes necessary to secure 
American capital for all future developments, and in order to ac- 
complish this the laws must be changed so that they will provide 
security and fairness for the investor and consumer and at the same 
time fully protect the public interest. Under the existing laws there 
may be granted the right to build a dam on the public lands of 
the United States and operate it for an indeterminate iod, but at 
any time all rights can be revoked by a Secretary of the Interior in his 
discretion, without a hearing, and such action has actually been taken. 
Manifestly, such an experiment was doomed to failure, and the idea 
is without any present advocacy and is mentioned as one of the evils 
of legislation passed without knowledge of the subject legislated about. 

It is stated by some who oppose changing the present laws for devel- 
opment of water power on public Jands that there is no necessity or 
demand for additional gtk gras in the West, because some existing 
power companies have sufficient power unsold to supply the present 
and near-future market. The suggestion by Government officials that 

eat areas of territory in the West and South shall be deprived of 
ndustrial growth through water-power assistance until these few re- 
stricted districts have consumed all their Geresppes power is so unfair 
and unsound economically as to be almost pitiful. Our railways had 
to overdevelop that the e might develop, and the same is true 
of the water-power 8 t can also be said that in the entire 
United States to-day there is not a single water power developed that 
ean offer power terms justifying the establishment of fertilizer works, 
electrochemical works, large irrigation projects, or nitrogen fixation 
plants. It can also be said that there are now tentatively under serious 
consideration in the United States new developments that will call 
for more than $75,000,000, all waiting for 5 legislation only. 
Must our unnecessary importations, amounting to $50, „000 a-year, 
and many other crying needs, wait until a few western plants can sell 
out a small amount of power now unsold? I do not think the people will 
take kindly to this idea. Furthermore, if it should turn out in the 
future that more power is developed than can be immediately sold, such 
a condition is hardly one which the public or the Government need 
worry about, so long as the people reserve to themselves the right to 
regulate power rates. 

Another little-known fact about water power that bears upon the 
question with peculiar foree at this time is the one of profit in water- 

wer investments. Steam competition has driven the prices for power 
ower and lower for the past 25 years, and while the cost of practically 
every other human necessity has been mounting upwards each year the 
cost of power has been steadily going downward. and this process waa 
strongly established long before State public-utility commissions were 
created. For water powers to compete with these steadily declining 
steam costs has been_very difficult. In 1912 over 5,000 power stations 
investigated by the Department of Commerce showed that the steam 
stations were earning a surplus of 4.1 per cent above fixed charges and 
the water-power companies were earning only 1.78 per cent. This 1.78 
per cent showing is a fine tribute to the financial genius and grabbing 
results of the alleged Water Power Trust. Investors will not be at- 
tracted to securities afflicted with strong competition and many and 
moer risks—legal, commercial, and physical—for a eee anything 

ke as low as 1.78 per cent; and the reason for their attitude is easily 
found in the fact that the investors can go into many other safer flelds 
and make much more. 

That the water powers of the country are not being developed and 
that this lack of development is a grave industrial calamity, are facts 
the accuracy of which can not be successfully challenged. he question 
then arises as to what is needed to cause the business to revive and 
assume its proper place in our national life. I believe that the followin 
conditions should exist in the laws governing water-power developmen 
in order to make it possible to place this class of securities at home, 
where they should be owned; they can not hereafter be sold abroad, 


anyway. 
ih the first place, the franchise term should be irrevocable in character 
and for not less than 50 years. At the end of 50 years the Government 
should have the right to take over the property of the power compan 
by paying for the fair value of the property, the franchise rights an 
lands contributed by the Government to be excluded from payment. 
The lessee should have the right to continue until the property is taken 


over. 
such small amount representing rental value of land and cost of Gov- 
ernment administration of the lease, so long as its steam and other 


There should be no Federal charge on the water power, except 


water-power competitors are not similarly charged. It is a well-recog- 
nized fact that any substantial Federal charges must be paid by the 
consumer, because there is no one else to pay them. Why, therefore, 
should new sets of consumers be obliged to pay additional charges which 
present consumers are not assessed 

On the question of Federal charges. Suppose the United States Gov- 
ernment should say to the farmers in the country, “On all the wheat you 
sell in your own State you need pay no charge, but on any wheat sub- 
ject to interstate freight rates, which rates we have jurisdiction over, 

ou must pay the United States Government 1 cent per bushel.” Wha 
egislator could survive such an advocacy? Yet in what way is the 
proposal more unjust than to make a charge on water powers that the 

overnment takes dominion over, letting the 6,000,000 horsepower al- 
ready develo go free from any such charge? Justice first would 
exclude the imposition of any such load. The 
said to be the power-consuming public, and ge ing done to increase 
the cost of constructing or operating power B n 
on the public. One of the greatest factors in 
is the cost of securing the money to build it. Water-power 
should be taxed by the States in which the plants are located, the same 
as any other business concern is taxed, but should not, in addition, 
o bear a Federal charge which will be d by the public through 
increased power rates and through increa cost of securing money. 
It would be just as reasonable for the general borrowing public, includ- 
ing farmers and manufacturers, to advocate legislation which would 
force the banks to increase the rates at which money could be loaned to 
them as to urge or permit laws which make the securing of money for 
water-power development more costly. If the water-power business 
were one of great profit or ever had been, if the business by its very 
nature and by its very competitive environments were not always forcing 
prices to the consumer downward, and if the prices now being paid by 
consumers generally were not greatly less than coal-produced wer 
costs, then there might be some justification for stretching a Polak as 
against other industries and levying a charge, because the water powers 
really belong to the whole people. 

Upon the question of regulation of rates to be charged by a water 
power the rates the consumers pay should be fixed by the consumers 

hemselves through their own public-service commissions in all States 
which have commissions. The regulation of rates by any Cabinet officer 
is wrong in practice, except e pending the establishment of 
commissions in a few States which still lack them. If the rates fixed 
by the State commissions ate unfair to either power com 
sumers, either party can ap to the ple and eventuall 
tice. As the consuming public through the commissions regu 
which they pay for power, and as the rates must be sufficiently high to 
include all taxes and Federal Government charges, as well as any 
increased interest cost on the investment occasioned thereby, is {t not 
in the direct interest of the consuming public to insist upon all laws 
which will enlist money at the lowest possible rates, thereby materially 
aiding themselves to lower power rates? 

What, then, may we expect if laws regarding water power are made 
attractive to American investors? We may expect low rates and a 
gradual and certain revival of water-power installation. Tentative plans 
for the expenditure of more than $75,000,000 in this class of work are 
now ariang the enactment of fair laws. Every dollar of this invest- 
ment will aid in creating a cheaper human necessity for the people and 
1 55 no new burden on anybody’s back. We may also e: t that the 

5,000, horsepower still undeveloped will yearly grow less and less 
and finally this undeveloped resource will take its rightful place and 
be a great benefit to our ulation all over the land; that many mil- 
lions we now send out of our coun annually for necessary products 
will be kept at home: If we are a Nation of red-blooded men capable of 
providing for and defending ourselves from within, we will make our 
own fertilizers and much-needed chemicals and explosives instead of de- 
pending apns foreign countries as we do now. If space permitted, much 
more could be said regarding the blessings that are easily obtainable by 
the passing of conservative and encouraging laws. Why not pass them? 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and the 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee is 
asking unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 3331. 

-Mr. SUTHERLAND. I object, Mr. President. 
ought to take up the calendar. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3331. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tomas]. 
He is absent to-day, and I withhold my vote. I make this 
announcement for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvanin [Mr. PENROSE] who 
is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Lea] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman]. That Senator not being present, I withdraw my 
vote. i 


ies or con- 
secure jus- 
te the rates 


I think we 
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Mr. STONE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Wyoming IMr. CLARK], who is 
absent. I shall have to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Suivety}. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Burtzetan]. This announcement will 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopare]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor of Illinois [Mr. Lewrs] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Surra] and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to inguire if the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unpgrwoop] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HARDING. I withhold my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 

Mr. CH™LTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. He is paired with the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Titman]. I wish this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (after having voted in the affimative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. Cr nznsox] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. Unprerwoop] is un- 
avoidably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hannixal. I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lirpitr] to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] on official 
business and to state that he is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I do not know how he would 
vote on this question. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK], and 
therefore withdraw my vote. In this connection I desire to an- 
nounce the pair of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr, SHERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I de- 
sire to withdraw my vote. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson]. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. TxHoatas] on account of illness and to state that 
he is paired with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumMBER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 
Ashurst Hitchcock Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hollis Phelan Smith, Mich. 
Beckham ughes i Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, Me Poindexter moot 
Chamberlain Jones ell Sterling 
Chilton ern Swanson 
Geo Lee, Md. Saulsbury Tillman 

Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va Shafroth Vardaman 

Colt Martine, N. J Sheppard Walsh 
du Pont vers hields eeks 
Fall Nelson Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Overman Smith, Ariz. 

NAYS—15. 
Borah Gronna McLean Sutherland 
Branidegee Husting Norris Warren 
Catron <enyon Oliver Works 
Cummins Lane ge 

NOT VOTING—34. 

Brady Gore Lod Smith, Md 
Bryan Harding McCumber Stone 
Burleigh Hardwick Newlands 
Clark. Wyo. James O'Gorman Thompson 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose ‘ownsend 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Underwood 
Dillingham Lea, Tenn. binson Wadsworth 
Gallinger Lewis Sherman 
Gof Lippitt Shively 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3331) 


to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsaH]. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to an amendment which I have offered to the pending water- 
power bill. The amendment is on the desks of Senators. It pro- 
poses to add to the water-power bill some 16 or more sections. 
The amendment covers the entire plan of organization embodied 
in the bill, popularly known as the Newlands-Broussard bill, 
which has been urged for years before this body. That bill is 
the output and the product of an agitation, which has been con- 
ducted ever since the time of Mr. Roosevelt's administration ; 
an agitation which Mr. Roosevelt himself actively conducted, 
and to which he gave point by the organization of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, composed of two Senators, two Repre- 
sentatives, and certain chiefs of the scientific services of the 
Government, such as the Reclamation and Forestry Services, the 
Engineer Corps of the Army, and others, for the purpose of 
investigating conditions that related to the improvement of our 
rivers and presenting to the President a complete scheme of 
legislation regarding that subject as the basis of his recom- 
mendatory powers. The Members from the Senate were Senator 
Warner, of Missouri, and myself. The Members from the House 
were Messrs. Burton, of Ohio, and BANKHEAD, of Alabama, both 
of whom were subsequently elected to the Senate. 

Whilst that investigation was pending I offered in the Sen- 
ate a bill substantially the amendment now presented as an 
amendment to the water-power bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nevada if there have been hearings on his bill? If so, 
have they been published, and where are they available? } 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, there were hearings, for 
the bill has been introduced in various forms and has been re- 
ferred to the Commerce Committee, of which I was at one time 
a member. There the general subject of waterway legislation 
was considered in different hearings upon different bills. There 
was a hearing upon this bill before the Committee on Commerce. 
The result of that hearing was that, as the Committee on Com- 
merce of the Senate was unable to come to any conclusion 
regarding it, it submitted the bill to the Senate without recom- 
mendation. I made a report, the data of which 1 shall be glad 
to insert In the RECORD. 

The Committee on Commerce, however, has been so intent 
upon the consideration of individual projects within the boun- 
daries of the various States of the Union represented by mem- 
bers of the committee that it apparently never had time to 
pursue a general scheme of legislation providing for the union 
of the various scientific services of the country that relate to 
water, providing for cooperation with the States in the water 
development, and providing a sufficient fund for continuous 
work. The attention of the meinbers of the committee in the 
main has been taken up with very important matters of legis- 
lation outside of waterway development, and, in association 
with that subject, with the consideration of specific projects 
that have been initiated in Congress, and to which the seal of 
the approval of the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
had been given. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada whether his proposed amendment does not really 
cover what is ijacluded in the bill that is now before the Sen- 
ate? In other words, would not the commission that his amend- 
ment provides for have full authority to determine what dams 
shall be built in navigable streams and to control the question 
of the use of water for purposes of navigation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In my judgment, it would; and 1 wish 
to state that, if the amendment which 1 propose, embracing 
about 20 additional sections, is adopted as an amendment 
to the pending bill, then “the waterways commission” should 
be substituted for “the Secretary of War” in the preceding 
sections of the pending bill. 

Mr. WORKS. That is just what I was going to suggest. 
There would evidently be a conflict between the bill as it is 
now before the Senate and the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada, and there would have to be something 
to harmonize the inconsistent provisions. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. The idea suggested itself to my mind that the 
Senator’s amendment should have been offered as a substitute 
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rather than as an amendment to the pending bill, because it 
does cover the subject, and, I think, much more satisfactorily 
than the bill which we are now considering. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that I will consider the matter during the discussion, and 
it may be better to take the course which he suggests. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question, would the amendment which he has submitted, if it 
were adopted, obviate the necessity for the annual river and 
harbor bill? Does it cover the same questions as are involved 
in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, The proposal which I submit simply cov- 
ers the rivers, not the harbors. My idea is that the harbors 
relate mainly to foreign commerce, while the rivers relate to 
interstate commerce. The harbors have been well attended to 
in the history of this country under the present system. The 
defect has been in the proper organization of the work upon 
our rivers, and one of the purposes of this amendment is to 
divorce the rivers from the harbors and to put river develop- 
ment under the practical control of a departmental commission, 
consisting of four department chiefs, with the President at the 
head. 

I have caused to be put upon the desks of Senators a map 
which shows how the fund created by this proposed act will be 
apportioned in the different watersheds of the country, and I 
invite the attention of Senators to this map in connection with 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with the subject of water. 
The purpose of the pending bill is to make the water of the 
country an asset. Hitherto it has been a liability, The water 
of our rivers, properly treated and managed and controlled, 
should be a national asset of vast value. Under existing con- 
ditions it is productive of great loss when massed in floods. 
To-day the entire lower Mississippi Valley is suffering from a 
destructive flood, which not only threatens great agricultural 
areas, but large towns and cities. Only a few months ago the 
State of Kansas, hitherto free from afflictions of this kind, 
was devastated by a flood involving a loss of $30,000,000. Two 
years or more ago Ohio was afflicted with a similar flood, 
causing a destruction aggregating between $50,000,000 and 
$100,000,000 ; and every year, whether it be on the lower Mis- 
sissippi, on the Ohio, on the Missouri, on the Sacramento, or 
on the Columbia River, or their tributaries, the volume of loss 
inflicted upon the Republic by floods is constantly increasing, 

Mr. President, water is one of the great elements, just as 
essential to mans’ existence as air and earth. We can imagine 
nothing into which water does not enter as an element. It 
constitutes 75 per cent of our human structure, of our plant 
structure, and of animal life. It is the one thing which, applied 
to our desert plains, will make them productive and capable of 
maintaining large populations; and yet the main record that 
water has made in this coufitry thus far has been one of destruc- 
tion and loss. 

Thus far how have we treated this water which falls from the 
heavens upon our mountains and plains? We have permitted 
it to flow from the small streams into the large streams, to 
mass in the lower reaches of the rivers and overflow lands and 
towns and cities, and to the waters thus massed and developing 
un enormous momentum, we oppose bank revetment and the 
artificial barriers, called levees, constructed farther back on the 
various rivers. Our legislation thus far in aid of navigation has 
been almost entirely limited to channel work, bank revetment, 
and levee construction, which serves the double purpose of main- 
taining a fixed channel and at the same time protecting the 
adjoining lands from overflow. In other words, we have allowed 
the water to reach its highest point of effectiveness in destruc- 
tion before we attack the problem. 

I ask, what is the sensible way of attacking this problem? It 
is to catch the waters and control them as soon as possible after 
they fall from the heavens, and to put them under restraint 
where they fall, by the construction wherever practicable of 
reservoirs that can be used for irrigation or for the development 
of water power or for the storage of water for intensive cultiva- 
tion, and by so adapting our methods of cultivating the soil to 
the conservation of water as to enable the soil itself to drink up 
and absorb the maximum quantity of water that falls from the 
heavens, instead of allowing it to slip over the surface of the soil 
into our streams and creeks and rivers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying, if he shall be permitted to proceed in single 
file, but if he shall not, then if it were not a violation of the 


rule I should propose that we proceed to the consideration of this 
question in columns of fours. That method might shorten the 
time in which all Senators could be heard. There is so much 
noise in the Chamber that we can not hear anything the Senator 
says, and he is discussing a very important question. I should 
like to have order in the Chamber that I may hear what he says. 
One may not always agree with the learned Senator from 
Nevada, but whether I agree with the honorable Senator or not, 
I find him invariably interesting and instructive. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I was inquiring as to what was the logical 
and scientific method of treating this water, and I was insisting 
upon it that the thing to do is to seize the waters as soon as 
possible after they fall from the heavens and to place every 
possible obstruction upon the flow of those waters as they 
advance through our creeks and our rivers and our main streams 
to our guifs and oceans, so that during this intervening period 
they can be put to every beneficial use and prevented from 
exercising any destructive influence. 

The main difficulty with these great floods is that these masses 
of water, which ought to be distributed in the stream equally 
and evenly throughout the entire year, maintaining as nearly 
as possible a standard flow, are allowed, because of our want 
of care and vigilance, to gather together during certain sea- 
sons—one or two months in the spring—and to mass themselves 
to the destruction of all property and lives within their reach. 
The problem is simply to slow down the progress of these rivers 
from the remote interior to our gulfs and oceans in such a way 
as that a standard flow of the rivers can be maintained for 
navigation, the rivers never being either swollen by floods or 
attenuated by droughts, thus maintaining a standard flow for 
the ships of commerce. 

Mr. President, this water is eternally. taking its circular 
course, drunk up by the sun from the gulfs and the oceans, car- 
ried by the winds in clouds to the remote interior, and precipi- 
tated there upon the land as a benefaction to mankind. Yet 
thus far our main idea has been, instead of seizing those waters 
and putting them to a beneficial use, to hurry them on by every 
artificial means to the source from which they originally came, 
and hurry them on in such a way as to mass them for destruc- 
tion. 

How do we hurry them? Why, we have been destroying our 
forests, great natural reservoirs of moisture into which the 
waters fall from the heavens, and where they are stored in the 
leaves and the loose soil, and drunk up by the thirsty roots of 
the trees and vegetation, and thence the surplus gradually 
makes its way to the creeks and tributaries of our rivers. We 
have destroyed our forests, and the water which used to be 
absorbed by these forests is now hurried on into the creeks and 
rivers. 

In the vicinity of every river, whether it is a main river or a 
tributary river, are vast areas of land called swamp lands, lands 
which are overflowed by the rivers, whether tributary or main. 
They constitute the natural reservoirs for the surplus waters 
that fall in our interior regions, and as the waters fall they are 
distributed and held over a large area instead of being pre- 
cipitated rapidly into the rivers. We have been engaged in the 
reclamation of all those lands. In every State in the country 
where rivers are you will find such swamp lands. On the Mis- 
sissippi River, all the way from Gmaha down to St. Louis, are 
vast areas of swamp lands which they have been engaged in 
reclaiming; and what does reclamation mean? Why, that the 
surplus waters, the overflow waters of the rivers, instead of 
flowing over these lands, are prevented from flowing over them 
by levees erected, and so are forced into the streams themselves; 
and these waters, thus accumulating, constitute a part of the 
vexing force that threatens annihilation below Cairo and other 
stretches of other rivers resembling that vast stretch between 
Cairo and the mouth of the Mississippi River. 

Every acre of land reclaimed for cultivation above Cairo 
means the destruction of a possible reservoir for so much water, 
which, instead of making its way precipitately down the main 
stream during the period of flood, would make its way gradually 
and slowly into the tributary streams, and thence into the main 
stream. The result is that upon these great rivers we have the 
contradictions of an enormous altitude and extreme expansion 
during the periods of flood, and just as extreme contraction at 
other times during periods of drought. 

To what useful purposes can these waters be put? In the 
first place, in all the streams that have their source in arid or 
semiarid regions these waters can be used in the reclamation of 
the deserts, containing a soil as fruitful as any in the world, 
kissed by a kindly sun that in every way stimulates production, 
and needing only moisture to reach the fullness of production; 
and every gallon of water that is thus diverted over these arid 
plains is prevented from increasing the flood period, for it is 
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taken out of these streams during the period of the melting 
snows in the spring, carried over the plains; and prevented from 
reaching the lower levels of the river during the period of flood. 
That water, saturating the soil of the arid plains and aiding in 
plant production there, as to its surplus gradually seeps back 
to the stream from which it was originally taken and swells that 
stream during the summer period, the period of drought, when 
we need water for purposes of navigation. 

The reason why the navigation of rivers has not been as 
successful in this country as it has been in such countries as 
France, Germany, and Austria is that there water is put to 
every beneficial use. Water is slowed up on its way to the oceans 
in order to put it to beneficial use, and in the slowing-up process 
retarding water the flow of the river is practically standardized 
throughout the entire year so as to permit of navigation, whereas 
in this country our rivers are either at one extreme or the other, 
the maximum of flood or the minimum of stream exhaustion. 

If we pursue this method of retarding and slowing up by every 
known artificial device the progress of the waters, as soon as 
they fall from the heavens, toward the oceans, we put them 
to the beneficial use of irrigation, we put them to the beneficial 
use of water-power development, for the fall of water from one 
level to another is the cheapest source of power known in the 
world, and to-day hydroelectric energy enters more into the 
comfort and convenience of the average life of an American 
than any other element, contributing light, contributing power, 
and, ultimately, contributing heat to the households of the land. 

Then, too, this water, if slowed up, can be used even in the 
humid region during the period of drought. Why, in Germany 
they use irrigation as much as they do in the arid region. Why? 
Not because it is arid, not because they have not an abundance 
of rain, but because the fall of rain from the heavens is not 
scientifically adjusted anywhere in the world. No process has 
been invented for tapping the clouds as the interests of man 
require. The result is that they have periods of drought over 
there in the humid region just as they have periods of drought 
here; and they store these waters for use in the dry period, 
the result being a vast increase in the production of the soil, 
amply warranting the expenditure made in this kind of de- 
yelopment. 

Then the control of the river also means the development of 
swamp lands and the lower reaches of the river for purposes of 
production. It may be asked: “ Well, if the result of reclaiming 
swamp lands on the tributary streams is to shed that water to 
the river and add to its accumulation in floods, is it not even more 
unwise to reclaim the flood lands on the lower reaches of the 
rivers, in regions resembling that yast area on the Mississippi 
between Cairo and the mouth?” 

My answer to that question is: “ Yes; if you do levee that 
land, if you do hem the waters in the stream in such a way as 
to prevent the natural overflow over millions of acres of land 
whose natural condition is that of swamp land, of course you 
add to the intensity of the flood in the channel itself.“ That is 
true; but, even in that region, if you pursue a comprehensive and 
scientific system of treating that vast area of swamp lands, you 
can take certain portions of them that are exceedingly low, and 
you can perhaps artificially increase their depth by dredging in 
such a way as to mass the flood waters in reservoirs, even in that 
region, in a contracted area, the contracted area, owing to its 
greater depth, holding as much water as a very much larger 
area of swamp land in its natural state would hold. Thus, as 
you increase the depth of the reservoirs you increase their 
capacity to hold water, and you increase the number of acres 
of land hitherto swamp land that you can devote to cultivation. 

Then, in addition to that, there is a scientific way of treating 
the main river itself. Taking the Mississippi River as an 
example, all the waters upon nearly two-thirds of the Union 
finally make their way to the Mississippi River in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and of course the accumulation is enormous; and 
yet it is entirely practicable to relieve the stream at that point 
by giving it another mouth, which would divide the stream above 
New Orleans, and thus enable a greater outflow into the Gulf. It 
would be quite possible, if necessary, to provide two or three or 
four such mouths. The fact is that there are three there now, 
naturally, but they join away below New Orleans; whereas if 
the Atchafalaya River were connected in some way with the 
main river it would add a fourth mouth to the river. That 
river, I believe, takes its source in the Red River just adjoining 
the Mississippi River. 

So that by these various scientific processes for slowing up the 
progress of the water as it falls from 27 States in its progress 
to the ocean and thus minimizing the accumulation of these 
waters in floods, you can, by these various practical devices— 
stornge and canals for irrigation of arid lands, storage for the 
development of water power, storage for the purpose of increas- 


ing the intensiveness of production of the humid region, storage 
in forests, storage in soil so scientifically cultivated as to in- 
crease absorption, control of swamp areas for reclamation, and, 
above all, the protection of a steady stream for navigation write 
on one side of your ledger millions of dollars annually to the 
credit side of the waterway development of the country, and you 
can diminish the entries that are now being made every year of 
the losses that are the result of extensive floods. 

We have been pottering with this subject for a hundred years 
or more. The American people, claiming the proud distinction 
of being one of the most intelligent peoples in the world, have 
been pottering with this subject as if it were a new subject; 
viewing it with suspicion and distrust; afraid to advance with 
confidence; and yet other parts of the world no so favored 
naturally have already solved the problem. When we were 
conducting the agitation for the irrigation of arid lands, an 
agitation that sprang from the West and took over 30 years in 
the accomplishment of its purpose, including 10 years of active 
agitation in the House of Kepresentatives, I can recall that dur- 
ing that time we had to demonstrate to the people of the Mid- 
dle West and to the people of the New England States that 
irrigation could be practiced, in face of the historical fact that 
for thousands of years irrigation has been practiced and cen- 
turies ago was the source of life of nearly two-thirds of the 
then known human race. Yet we had to take up that question 
historically and scientifically and demonstrate before chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade and in magazine articles and 
speeches on the floor of the Senate and House that irrigation 
was practicable. It took us years to demonstrate it. 

I see to-day cautious men, cautious men living on the lower 
Mississippi itself, saying the only thing to do is to build the 
levees higher and higher in order to meet constantly increasing 
encroachments of the constantly accumulating floods, because 
the problem has got to be studied for the future, the whole 
country has got to be surveyed, plans have got to be made, and 
you have got to determine what? Determine the practicability. 
I have heard that statement from men whose constituencies are 
suffering every year from overflow, and who have opposed the 
great and comprehensive measure which is now before the 
Senate in this amendment simply because they think no demon- 
stration has been made. 


You have only to go to Germany and to France and to 
Austria to find that all the rivers and their tributaries have 
been highly artificinlized; that in France the rivers have been 
connected with each other by artificial canals so that you can 
go just as completely from one part of France to another 
through rivers and the canals as you can go by rail itself. 

You find the same demonstration in Germany, where they 
have developed not only all the incidental things connected with 
waterway development, the incidental benefits of irrigation and 
water-power development and swamp-land reclamation, but 
where they have developed the most magnificent system of 
transportation in the world, a system that is the handmaid of 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, and which involves a 
complete dovetailing of rail transportation, river transportation, 
and ocean transportation, all of them made the seryants of 
commerce in the utmost perfection. 

Yet we have done nothing, practically, with reference to our 
rivers except to fool with the channels, to dig out sand bars 
here and there, and to respond to the demands of local commu- 
nities, not for the promotion of navigation but for the protection 
of private lands which are threatened with oyerflow. 

We are told by the distinguished ex-Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Burton, who is more familiar with our rivers and harbors than 
probably any other man in the United States, and who has 
made little practical application of his judgment to our rivers, 
that the improvement of our rivers for navigation is a failure; 
that the railways have monopolized and will monopolize traffic, 
Why? Because we have never perfected the rivers as an instru- 
mentality of commerce or attempted to perfect them, We have 
contented ourselves with digging sand bars, and we have in 
some cases leveed the banks, but we have never artificialized a 
river, as the Germans and the French do, for the purposes of 
commerce, 

What does the development of our rivers for purposes of com- 
merce mean? It means the construction of wharves, ware- 
houses, and transfer facilities, the acquisition of transfer sites, 
and a complete coordination with our railways. We have al- 
lowed our railways to sandbag our water carriers without pro- 
tecting our water carriers by the law, and then we-have failed 
to give our water carriers a perfected instrumentality, which 
means not only a steady channel, a steady flow of water, but 
wharves, warehouses, and transfer facilities and a coordina- 
tion of rail and water carriage. 
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You might as well say that you could perfect railway trans- 
portation by building a railway across the continent, leaving 
out the rails every 10 miles and leaving out sidetracks, ware- 
houses, and stations, as to contend that you can make a river 
an instrumentality of commerce under the conditions which 
have prevailed with reference to their development. 

How have the water carriers been enabled to sustain them- 
selves in this unequal conflict? Sandbagged by the railways 
during the period of navigability that put down their rates to 
the point of loss, without terminal facilities, without transfer 
facilities, without stations or warehouses, unprotected by the 
law, the individual carrier, the owner of a steamboat, has been 
compelled to struggle against these tremendous odds, and be- 
cause he has not succeeded the former Senator from Ohio, after 
years of investigation, practically declares that the improve- 
ment of our rivers for purposes of commerce is a failure. 

Would the Germans have succeeded under such a system? 
Did they allow the railways to sandbag the water carriers? Did 
they say, “ We will perfect railways in every way with single 
and double tracks and sidetracks and stations and warehouses 
and the most perfect facilities for transportation, and all we will 
do on our rivers is to dredge a sand bar here and there, or here 
and there put up some levees for the protection of some swamp- 
land proprietor”? Did they content themselves with that, per- 
fecting the railway system and allowing the river system to take 
care of itself? 

No; they practically artificialized every river throughout its 
entire course and the tributaries, and not only that but they 
connected them by canals entirely artificial in their creation, 
and to-day waterway transportation is just as important as rail- 
way transportation, and it is important because it is the cheapest 
known method of transportation, for you can carry enormous 
bulk in barges and steamers. In a single barge itself you can 
carry as much as can be carried in an entire train. The cheap- 
ness of carriage to-day from Pittsburgh down to New Orleans of 
coal and iron indicates how cheap that transportation is. 

Now, Mr. President, the Democratic Party is under a peculiar 
obligation to do something upon this great subject, for whilst 
the Republican Party for years has been contenting itself with 
general phrases the Democratic Party in two conventions has 
declared in the most specific terms, first, for the coordination of 
all the scientific services of the Government that relate to 
water so that their plans shall dovetail with each other; second, 
for the cooperation of the Nation with the State so that each 
ean cooperate with the other in the formation of plans and the 
construction of works Delonging to their respective jurisdic- 
tions; and, third, the creation of an ample fund for continuous 
work covering every watershed in the country. 

I will ask to insert these various planks of the platform of 
1908 and the platform of 1912 in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1908. 
WATERWAYS. 


Water furnishes the chea means of transportation, and the Na- 
tional Government, having the control of navigable waters, should im- 
prove them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly favor the immediate 
adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for Improving every water 
course in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce; and 
to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection of the 
Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf thro the 
Mississippi River and the navigable rivers with each other by artificial 
canals, with a view of perf ng a system of inland waterways to be 
navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

We favor the coordination of the various services of the Government 
connected with waterways in one service for the purpose of aiding in 
the completion of such a system of inland waterways, and we favor the 
creation of a fund ampie for continuous work, which shall be conducted 
under the direction of a commission of experts to be authorized by law. 

Democratic PLATFORM, 1912. 
WATERWAYS, 

We renew the declaration in our last platform relating to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the development of our water- 
ways. The present devastation of the lower Mississippi Valley accen- 
tuntes the movement for the lation of river flow by additional bank 
and levee protection below and the diversion, storage, and control of 
the flood waters above, and the utilization for the eficial purposes 
in the reclamation of arid and swamp lands and the development of 
water power instead of permitting the floods to continue, as heretofore, 
agents of destruction. 

We hold that the control of the Mississippi River is a national prob- 
lem. The preservation of the depth of its water for the purpose of 
navigation, the building of levees to maintain the integrity of its chan- 
nel, and the prevention of the overflow of the land and its consequent 
devastation, resulting in the interruption of interstate commerce, the 
disorganization of the mail service, 

roperty, impose an obligation whi 

ene Government. 

To maintain an adequate depth of water the entire year, and thereby 
eneourage water transportation, is a consummation worthy of legislative 
attention and presents an issue national in its character. It calls for 
prompt action on the part of Con and the Democratic Party 
pledges itself to the enactment of legislation leading to that end. 


and the enormous loss of life and 
ch alone can be harged by the 


We favor the tion of the United — | 
o 


States in plans for the comprehensive treatment 


of and overflowed lands, and to this we favor the appro- 
praga the Federal Government of sufficient funds to make surveys 
of such super- 


lands, CWC to 
vise the work of construction. 
We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways with eco 
and ciency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of stand: 


Mr. NEWLANDS. You will observe that they deal with the 
utmost amplification regarding this subject. 

Mr. President, we pledged ourselves in 1908 to do this thing, 
and we did not do it, because we were not in power. We pledged 
ourselves in 1912, not only repeating the assurance of 1908, but 
supplementing it and amplifying it, and we have been in power 
three years. What has been done? The people of the Mississippi 
Valley will hold us to a responsibility upon this subject. The 
people gave their command in the platform of 1912. Have we 
sought to respond to it, or have we made the least effort toward 
a practical solution of this question? 

I will admit, Mr. President, that we have had numerous and 
complicated problems to solve during the past three years, but 
Congress is so organized through its different committees that 
it is unnecessary to put all its work upon a single track. There 
is no reason why the contemporaneous operation of all the com- 
mittees should not have resulted in the committee having juris- 
diction of this subject bringing in a full and comprehensive 
measure of this kind. 

The American people will hold us responsible unless we shall 
do something, and the necessity for action is now accentuated 
by the terrific flood on the Mississippi River to-day, by the flood 
that occurred in Kansas four or five months ago, and by the 
destructive flood that occurred in Ohio two years ago. We have 
instructions from our constituents, from the people themselves, 
assembled in convention, and we have had warning ever since of 
the results of inaction through the destructive floods that have 
devastated the country. 

Now, I am very reluctant to intrude upon the pending bill, 
but, Mr. President, for 10 years I have been urging this measure. 
I find that the disposition of Congress is to deal with detached 
elements of the water question instead of the water question 
as a whole, and that if we do not look out we shall have legis- 
lation upon every detail without having legislated upon the 
subject in a full and comprehensive manner, and we will have 
our development a detached and disjointed development, not 
meeting in any way the requirements of the country and ulti- 
mately condemning the whole system to public disapproval. 

My disposition was, when the Appalachian bill came up, to 
insist upon the consideration of this measure as an amendment 
to it. What was that bill? A bill which provided for the ac- 
quisition of mountain lands denuded of timber in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains and in the White Mountains. Under what 
power was that legislation sought? Under the interstate-com- 
merce power. How? It was claimed that it affected naviga- 
tion; that the effect of denuding these vast timber areas was to 
precipitate the water falling on them suddenly into streams, 
thus swelling the streams to enormous proportions and endan- 
gering navigation and preventing a stable flow of the streams. 

At that time I proposed to offer as an amendment this 
measure, and I was dissuaded from doing so by the members of 
the committee having jurisdiction over it. They were afraid 
that the consideration of a big measure of this kind might 
imperil the bill, and I was in sympathy with the movement for 
the acquisition of large areas of denuded land at the source 
of streams. 

I realized not only that those lands were shedding their 
waters into the streams just as a cemented surface would, but 
the soil was being stripped off of those lands and they were 
gradually being reduced to a condition of arditity, such as that 
which prevails in the mountains of China, where, as you view 
a mountani scene far distant, you do not observe great altitudes 
covered with trees and vegetation and green, but simply great, 
white, exposed surfaces, apparently of clay and stone, from 
which the soil has been stripped. That soil goes down into the 
streams and away into the ocean, where it serves no useful pur- 
pose. So I was for the acquisition of those lands as a part of a 
general system of conservation in this country—a system of con- 
servation which would ultimately fit in with the great scheme 
of waterway development which 1 had in view. So, having 
received assurances from a number of the prominent men of 
that committee, assurances which I shall likely remind them of 
in the near future regarding this bill, I reconsidered my disposi- 
tion to force this bill upon that measure. The measure went 
through, and for four or five years we have been buying those 
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lands, and yet we have not done a thing to promote the naviga- 
tion which their purchase was intended to stimulate. 

We have all kinds of schemes when it comes to take up de- 
tached elements of this great plan. There is a drainage or- 
ganization now in existence, organized in the Southern States; 
and they say that the only way to accomplish their purpose of 
getting Federal aid in the drainage of private lands is to show 
that it is a great national problem, and to divorce it from 
every other subject; and they present legislation here, and in- 
dividual constituencies are enlisting the activities of their rep- 
resentatives in this body and in the other body. They may be, 
for aught I know, very meritorious enterprises so far as the 
public good is concerned; but all that I am complaining of is 
that we are steadily taking hold of detached elements of this 
great plan, without treating it scientifically and comprehen- 
sively ; and in the end we are going to spend a great deal more 
money and to spend it much more ineffectively than if we 
adopt the big plan. 

So, with this experience before me, not only of detached 
legislution in the past, upon which I have hesitated to intrude, 
but legislation threatened in the immediate future taking up 
detached portions, I have concluded that the only way is to 
fight every one of these detached proposals, unless there is in- 
corporated in the bill itself the provisions of this general bill 
for which I stand. i 

I recollect that whilst the public opinion of Congress may not 
be made up on this subject, the public opinion of the country is 
made up, and it has been expressed in the national platforms 
of both parties; it has been expressed in waterway convention 
after waterway convention. Every irrigation congress for the 
last four years has indorsed this bill specifically by name; the 
drainage congress even indorsed it in a recent meeting; cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade throughout the country 
have indorsed it; and it has received the indorsement of the 
legislatures of eight States, and included among those States are 
the widely separated States of Louisiana, of Wisconsin, and of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. President, this river-regulation bill can be amalgamated 
with the pending bill. I am not sure as to all the details of the 
pending bill; but I have great confidence in the formative minds 
of the Senators who have evolved it with reference simply to a 
single phase of the question, that of water power It may have 
some defects which may be pointed out to me, but my general 
sympathy is with the general purpose of the bill. In my judg- 
ment about all the change you would have to make in this bill 
in order to harmonize it with this amendment, which contains 
as many sections as does the pending bill itself, would be to sub- 
stitute the commission provided in the amendment for the Secre- 
tary of War as the source of power. 

What is that commission? Why, the Secretary of War is in it. 
It is a commission consisting of four Secretaries, chiefs of de- 
partments. Do you ask why are four included? Simply because 
there are four departments that are to-day struggling with the 
different phases of the water question, and I wish to coordinate 
all those departments in teamwork. It would be utterly im- 
practicable to take these services from the departments with 
which they are at present connected and in which they are or- 

. Therefore the only way to get them in teamwork is 
through the department chiefs, and to constitute them a water- 
way commission, with the President of the United States at the 
head, so that he will be in touch with this great constructive 
work, and so that his entire Cabinet will be in touch with it, 
for the members of the commission will be members of the 
Cabinet. In this way we shall insure teamwork between the 
four departments and the numerous scientific services, num- 
bering, I believe, about 20, engaged in the consideration of the 
different phases of the water question under their jurisdiction. 

Now, you ask me, how many scientific services of this kind are 
there? Well, there is a new one cropping up pretty nearly every 
day, or, at any rate, every year; but, according to my recollec- 
tion, the important ones are these: In the War Department there 
is an Engineer Corps of the Army, which has jurisdiction over 
what? Over irrigation? No. Over water-power development? 
No. Over drainage? No. Over swamp-land reclamation? No; 
except perhaps in a limited degree; but which has jurisdiction 
over the channels of the rivers—the rivers themselves as instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce. That bureau was put in the 
bill as one of the instrumentalities for its operation. 

Then we have in the Interior Department the Reclamation 
Service, which is engaged in the reclamation of arid lands, 
intimately associated with this question, with a vast engineer- 
ing force employed by it. We have also the Geological Survey, 
a scientific organization, which, with great industry and service 
to the country, has for years, long before we entered upon 


reclamation, been pursuing a study of the waters of the coun- 
try. Then we have in the Agricultural Department the Forestry 
Service, intimately related to the development of our rivers. We 
have also the drainage service. We have in the Department of 
Commerce the Bureau of Fisheries, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and another service which I can not recall just now. 
Each one of these services is getting appropriations from Con- 
gress absolutely detached from all the others. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that the bill now up for consideration con- 
templates enabling the development of the water power of the 
country under all conditions as they exist, either in dry 
weather or wet weather, in full streams, or in other conditions? 
It would, therefore, scarcely seem advisable that such develop- 
ment should be delayed and wait upon the working out of a 
great scientific plan covering the whole country, largely aimed 
to affect flood control; in other words, the Senator’s plan, it 
seems to me, might well go on, if it be favored, without in 
anywise interfering with what might be done under this Dill 
if it shall be passed and go into operation. There is no such 
relation in the bill to the general, broad scheme as to make it 
advisable, it seems to me, to delay this proposed legislation and 
to make its operation wait upon the development of this larger 
and more ambitious plan, because the Senator’s plan would not 
contemplate taking out of any of the rivers as they are to-day 
any of the water that is in them. 

It would not contemplate interfering with any power develop- 
ment that might be inaugurated under the bill that is now 
pending if it should become a law; and consequently it would 
seem unfair to delay operations that might be authorized under 
this bill until this broad plan could be worked out, which might 
require years of time. For instance, it would take a long 
time to complete the flood-control canals, if they were de- 
termined upon; and, inasmuch as the final working out of the 
Senator’s plan as proposed by him would not interfere with 
what might be accomplished under this bill, is it not advisable 
for us to act upon the measure before us, and then consider 
the broader plan afterwards? It seems to me there would be 
no conflict, and there would be no possible loss or disadvantage 
if we proceeded under the present bill. r 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, there is much plausi- 
bility in the statement made by the Senator from Florida. It 
is the same argument that has been made always when legisla- 
tion has been sought upon a detatched portion of the water 
question. It is an argument to which I have yielded again 
and again, to find that the detached portion is put to the front, 
and the great and comprehensive plan is put to the rear. 

There is nothing in the measure, if it shall be amalgamated 
with the pending bill, to interfere with or delay in any way 
the operations that are sought for by the water-power bill. 
Those provisions will gradually be perfected by this body; 
and then that measure and the amendment which I propose 
to amalgamate with that great scheme will simply dovetail 
into a great, comprehensive plan for dealing broadly and com- 
prehensively with the waters of the country. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to ask the Senator a question. As I 
understood him just now, the provisions of the pending water- 
power bill could be later enacted into law subsequent to the 
adoption of the Senator’s plan. Am I correct in so understand- 
ing? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; my idea is to have them both adopted 
at the same time. I propose to add the plan represented by 
the bill which I have been urging for some years as additional 
sections to the water-power bill, so that both will go into effect 
at the same time, and I provide that the water-power bill shall 
dovetail in with the provisions of the bill which I have been 
urging by giving the proposed waterways commission, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
exercise of the powers which in the water-power bill are vested 
in the Secretary of War alone. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have not had time to compare the two bills; 
but do I understand that the Senator in the bill he offers as a 
substitute has taken care of the provisions sought to be incor- 
porated in the pending water-power bill? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. They will remain, as they may be per- 
fected by the Senate in the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will they remain in the Senator’s substitute as 
they now stand? Will the same provisions remain that at 
present are incorporated in the pending bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. They will remain if my amendment is 
agreed to, for my amendment simply adds the river-regulation 
bill to the power bill, and leaves the power bill intact, subject, 
of course, to such amendment as the wisdom of the Senate shall 
impose. . 

Mr. CLAPP. Is there not the difficulty I am about to suggest 
in the Senator's plan? Of course, if it were simply offered as 
an amendment to the pending bill, I realize that it would meet 
objection on account of the amount which it is proposed to ap- 
propriate for the purpose contemplated. Being placed where it 
involves the provisions of the pending bill and also arbitrarily in- 
volves the same amount, is it not going to defeat the entire 
measure? Is Congress prepared at this time to make the ap- 
propriation which the Senator's bill contemplates? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that is a very pertinent question, 
and I will address myself to it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I should not regret at all if the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada should defeat the pend- 
ing bill, because I am very much opposed to that bill on other 
grounds than those which have been mentioned; but the thing 
that is pressing upon my mind is that we are duplicating prac- 
tically the same work by the bill and the amendment to it. 

Here is a bill providing that the work contemplated shall be 
done at the discretion and under the direction of the Secretary 
of War. The proposed amendment provides that it shall be 
under the supervision of the Secretary of War and several 
other officers. The amendment of the Senator from Nevada is 
much more comprehensive, and, I think, is much better than 
the bill before the Senate. It is because of its comprehensive 
character and the amount of money that is involved in it that 
action upon it has been delayed. I think it is a matter that 
Congress should have dealt with long ago, and the Senator from 
Nevada is entitled to the gratitude of the country for his per- 
sistence in attempting to get this kind of legislation before the 
Senate and to secure its passage through the Congress. 

As the Senator has said, independent measures covering one 
project alone have been constantly thrust into this question, 
and thereby the comprehensive measure which he proposes has 
been prevented from passage. I know that is true as to my 
own State, for, as the Senator knows very well, there is one 
project there which our people have very much at heart, and 
they are afraid that such a large bill will prevent the carrying 
out of that one measure which they have in mind and which 
is of interest to them alone. I think it is about time that we 
should take hold of this matter in a comprehensive way, as is 
proposed here, and secure some legislation that will deal with 
it in that way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. i 

Mr. CLAPP. I quite agree with the Senator from California 

. [Mr. Works]; but the reason this larger provision has been 
obliged from time to time to give way is the very magnitude of 
the project—not in its ultimate effect, for I think it would be 
the wiser way of reaching the problem—but the very magnitude 
of it as presented in its incipiency. $ 

I want to say in passing that I believe the time will come 
when the relief of the American people from some very burden- 
some monopolies that exist to-day will be brought about through 
the capacity of the American people, with their water powers, 
not only to relieve against the floods of the lower rivers, but 
also to relieve against the loss of water that imperils and inter- 
feres with navigation, and at the same time to furnish the 
American people with a large proportion of their motor power, 
their light, and their heat. Some day we are going to reach 
that condition. Necessity will force us to it, if nothing else 
will ever awaken us to the necessity of it. 

I want to say that I join my friend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in the statement that there are some things about the 
pending bill which I may not be overly enthusiastic about, 
and yet there are some things in the bill that are of the most 
vital importance in vesting the General Government with au- 
thority, where it should have authority, to deal with this very 
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question of using water power as a direct benefaction to the 
people, some things I would dislike to see lost at this time. 
That being true, the thought occurs to my mind whether, in- 
stead of presenting in its entirety this plan, which in its mag- 
nitude and in the magnitude of the initial appropriation is cal- 
culated, to say the least, to dampen enthusiasm for it, it is not 
possible, step by step, to secure that power, that coordination, 
that development of legislative policy, so that the step taken 
to-day will coordinate with the step taken to-morrow, and estab- 
lish the principle which, once established, will then bear more 
readily a burden of large proportions. As it stands to-day, it 
is an immense project that is presented in the alternative, in 
such a form that we must choose between accepting it and 
losing whatever merit there may be in the pending bill. It 
seems to me it is an unfortunate way of putting the matter 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Early in the present session I introduced a 
bill providing for what I called an industrial army, one of the 
objects of which was to provide means by which the very work 
that the Senator in his amendment proposes to do should be 
performed by an industrial army provided for that very pur- 
pose, The provisions of the bill were confined to conditions 
on the Pacific coast, but it could be extended to cover the condi- 
tions that prevail along the Mississippi River. 

I made some remarks upon that bill at the beginning of the 
session. It would very materially aid in carrying out the 
object which the Senator has in view if there could be provided 
some such body of men, which could be resorted to at any and 
all times to do whatever might be necessary to carry that 
project into effect. 

I may later on offer that bill, or a portion of it, as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill.. It would be more appropriate as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada, because the two would work in admirably together. I 
do not know how much attention the Senator has given to the 
provisions of that bill; but if it could be embodied in such a 
measure as he has now, I think it would yery materially aid in 
earrying out the object he has in view and is endeavoring to 
bring about. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will state that my atten- 
tion was drawn to the bill which the Senator introduced. It 
struck me that it incorporated an excellent idea, and that in 
entering upon constructive work by the National Government, 
such as is contemplated in this amendnient—work of a large 
and comprehensive character, employing many men—we might 
well consider the wisdom of accepting the Senator’s idea, and 
in some way making this great constructive force a part of 
the reserve military force of the United States. 

Mr. WORKS. One of the objects of the bill that I intro- 
duced was to provide at the same time a reserve military 
force. I must say that I regarded that as the least important 
part of the bill, however, because I am not very much alarmed 
about any necessity for the use of military force for a long 
time to come. But in carrying out the entire object as a whole, 
I provided for the military training for a part of the time of 
this same body of men, who by their work in the open would 
be prepared for military service and would have the endurance 
required for that service, and at the same time making them 
an army for industrial work, which I regarded as very much 
more important than their organization for military purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, Mr. President, I shall address my- 
self to the question which has been raised by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Florida? : 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator to permit me first 
to answer the question of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to make a suggestion in that 
connection.. I will make this inquiry, so long as the Senator is 
going to address himself to that subject, if he will allow me, I 
see that the Senator estimates that an appropriation of $60,- 
000,000 a year for 10 years will be required to accomplish this 
result. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What I wanted to ask the Senator also to 
respond to is the query whether that is a mere estimate, and 
whether the actual requirement might not exceed that by a 
eonsiderable sum; and, consequently, if we were launched upon 
this great scheme, whether the Senator believes we would come 
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within the $600,000,000 or might greatly exceed it before we 
finished the project? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will address myself to that suggestion 
also, Mr. President. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crappr] suggested that the 
very large financial proportions of this bill might prevent its 
fair consideration at the present time, when there is an appar- 
ent deficit in the revenue and when we are contemplating large 
military expenditures that probably will require additional 
taxation. 

First, as to the financial proportions of the bill, it is true, 
as the Senator from Florida says, that this bill calls for an 
appropriation of $60,000,000 annually for a period of 10 years— 
$600,000,000 in all—apportioning this vast sum fairly between 
the different watersheds of the country. About $10,000,000 
annually is apportioned to the watersheds of the Atlantic 
Ocean; $5,000,000 annually to the Gulf watersheds, exclusive 
of the Mississippi River; $10,000,000 annually to the lower Mis- 
sissippi, from Cairo down; $5,000,000 annually to the Ohio 
River and its tributaries ; $5,000,000 annually to the upper Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries; $5,000,000 annually to the Missouri 
River and its tributaries; $5,000,000 annually to the Colorado 

` River and its tributaries ; $5,000,000 annually to the Sacramento 

and the San Joaquin Rivers, of California, and their tribu- 
taries; and $5,000,000 annually to the Snake and the Columbia 
Rivers, the latter two rivers traversing the great States of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

Six hundred million dollars is a large sum, and $60,000,000 
annually is a large sum; but it is a very trifling sum compared 
with the amount that is annually expended in the development 
and increase of the railway transportation of the country, the 
interest upon which the American users of these railways are 
obliged to pay, and which in that sense constitutes just as 
much of a tax upon them as this particular expenditure. It has 
been estimated by Mr. Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, an 
acknowledged authority, that in the next five years it will be 
necessary for the railway systems to spend $5,000,000,000 in 
perfecting railway transportation—a billion dollars a year. 

Why are we not appalled by the consideration of such a sum? 
Simply because we know that that expenditure will be so full 
of beneficial results as to warrant it, and that the increase in 
the business and transportation of the country will warrant 
the making of an expenditure of a billion dollars annually for 
five years, and warrant the payment by the American people of 
the interest upon that sum. We are not at all paralyzed when 
we think of that expenditure by private corporations of a quasi- 
public character, whose entire revenue is derived in the shape 
of rates which have the character of taxes fastened upon the 
transportation of the country. We are not alarmed. Why 
should we be alarmed about expending $600,000,000 in the next 
10 years in perfecting the waterway transportation of the 
country, particularly when it has so many incidental ad- 
vantages in the way of arid-land reclamation, water-power de- 
velopment, and swamp-land reclamation, as well as the pro- 
motion of navigation and of transportation? 

Under this bill every watershed in the country will be covered, 
so that everybody will be interested. Work will progress con- 
temporaneously. Projects will not be the result of a spoils sys- 
tem, the result of the power of an individual Senator or Con- 
gressman to advance a particular project in his State, and 
carry back the spoils to his own State as a recommendation for 
his retention in office. It will be a scientific system, under 
which science and business capacity and executive capacity 
will be united in the practical solution of the question. 

In the second place, this amendment does not provide that 
that expenditure shall be made during the first year. It is to 
commence only with the year 1917, so that it presents no pres- 
ent problem of taxation. By 1917 it is very probable that the 
European war will be over, and many of the complications 
arising out of that war will have disappeared, so far as this 
country is concerned. I propose that during the intervening 
period the very moderate sum of a million dollars shall be ex- 
pended in organization and plans, and also that a direct appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 shall be made to relieve the conditions 
in the lower Mississippi, recognizing the obligation that rests 
upon us to meet that gigantic problem as speedily as possible. 

The bill, therefore, will not add much to the budget of the 
next year—not more than $11,000,000; but, of course, we must 
at some time meet the question as to the raising of revenue that 
will cover an expenditure of this kind. We are to-day expending 
over a billion dollars annually, of which about $300,000,000 comes 
in as revenue from our Postal Service and is spent in the ex- 
penditures connected with that service, leaving a little over 
$700,000,000 to be derived from general taxation. Of that 


$700,000,000 over one-half is to-day spent upon wars, either 
future or past, $250,000,000 annually being our present expendi- 
ture for our Army and Navy, and $150,000,000 for the pension 
lists. So that out of a total net revenue, exclusive of the postal 
revenues, of a little over $700,000,000, $400,000,000 go to-day for 
military expenditures, and with the other $300,000,000 or more 
we are supporting the entire civil establishment of the country 
and doing the constructive work of the country. 

Are these expenditures fairly apportioned? Ought we not to 
do more upon constructive work? In order to accomplish that 
work we must either reduce our military expenditures or increase 
our taxes, or go in debt. It is evident that we can not reduce 
our military expenditures. We must have the military force 
that will back up our assertion of our neutral rights. We are 
to-day asserting neutral rights throughout the world against the 
most powerful. military countries of the world. Let us either 
abandon the assertion or back it up, not by aggressive force, not 
by a force organized for conquest, not by the organization of a 
force that is to increase the military spirit, but simply by the 
organization of the necessary force which must always lie behind 
the enforcement of law, whether it is international or domestic, 

So it is probable that we shall have to increase the taxes for 
that purpose. Of course, one difficulty has been that we have 
had an unscientific military system instead of a scientific military 
system. Our large expenditure, for which we get less than any 
country in the world of a military character, is largely due to 
the inefficiency of our organization; and we shall have to estab- 
lish in some way a greater efficiency as well as an increase of 
our military forces. 

It may take $100,000,000 more of revenue to accomplish that, 
and we shall need $60,000,000 more for this constructive work. 
Well, why should we not raise it? Is the country bankrupt? 
Is ours a tax-burdened people? We have practically deter- 
mined to do away with the burden of the stamp taxes, these 
war taxes which are an irritation to everybody. 

We have practically determined to continue the sugar tax, 
but we will need more. Why should we not raise it frankly 
out of incomes and inherjtances? You have to add only an ad- 
ditional 1 per cent to the existing tax to get $80,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 more. You have only to enlarge the area of the tax to 
get a considerable sum more. You have only to impose a tax 
on inheritances to raise a considerable sum, sharing that tax 
with the States themselves and arranging in some way that 
wherever the State imposes such a tax that tax shall be de- 
ducted from the tax imposed by the General Government to the 
extent, at least, of one-half. These two taxes, on incomes and 
inheritances, will give you all the money you want both for the 
military defense and the constructive work of the country. 

This military expense will not be temporary ; it will be contin- 
uous. Are we going to lay aside our plans for constructive work 
simply because we have to enlarge our Army and Navy? Ger- 
many to-day, in the very throes of war, imposing upon her 
people an enormous debt, which future generations will have to 
meet, is contemporaneously with her military expenditures mak- 
ing large constructive expenditures in that country. My atten- 
tion was called only the other day to a statement from an 
authentic source of expenditures in Germany by the Empire of 
constructive work upon railways and rivers and plants such as 
are contemplated here, aggregating about $100,000,000; and if 
Germany in the struggle of war keeps up a constructive work 
side by side with its military expenditure can not the United 
States do it? If you are unwilling to tax, certainly the capacity 
of this country to contract debt is very large. We have ex- 
pended on the Panama Canal over $400,000,000, over one-half of 
which has been raised from taxation, although that work con- 
templated a bond issue. Why should we not issue those bonds 
and put them in this waterway fund if we dislike to tax the 
people to-day for these expenditures? Why should we not have 
a waterways fund derived not only from taxation, but from a 
bond issue, a part of that bond issue being a part of the uncom- 
pleted bond issue of the Panama Oanal? 

This work is but a continuation of the work of the Panama 
Canal—an extension of it. It is work that is going to bring 
the entire Mississippi Valley in connection and communion with 
the Panama Canal and enable the restoration and the mainte- 
nance of industries in the Mississippi Valley that have been 
sadly affected by the economic changes caused by the creation of 
the Panama Canal and the cheapened freight between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts through the canal as contrasted with 
transportation from the Mi ppi Valley by rail to the Pacific 
eoast. The entire Mississippi Valley is entitled to the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, which means the completion of the 
Mississippi River and every tributary of that river and the ulti- 
mate connection of all with the Great Lakes. 
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I am told that there have been serious economic changes made 
in the Middle West by the development of the Panama Canal 
by changes in the’current of transportation and cheapening of 
transportation caused by the building of that canal and 
water communication from San Francisco to New York. If 
that is so, the Mississippi Valley is entitled to have its waterway 
transportation perfected by the artificialization of its rivers, 
and in this great scheme of preparedness, following the stand- 
ards of Germany, and embracing not only the creation of mili- 
tary forces but an industrial preparedness, the development of 
the great Mississippi River and all its tributaries constitute a 
very essential part. 

Mr. President, we must not only increase our military strength 
but we must increase our industrial strength. The question of 
preparedness is vital in the consideration of both. The perfec- 
tion of our transportation system is the great problem upon 
which the solution of industrial preparedness rests. 

There is a difference of opinion as to what the economic 
changes will be when this war ends. Some insist that the re- 
turn of the armies to industrial life will mean the return of 
forces diminished by death and weakened by disability, and 
that their competitive force will not be as great as it was be- 
fore the war. Others contend that such disadvantages will be 
more than balanced by the immediate training and discipline of 
armies of men, women, and children who during the war have 
been trained in industrial pursuits, and, added to the workers 
returning from the ranks, will constitute an industrial force 
unsurpassed in the history of commercial and manufacturing 
life. 

I believe that the latter will be the condition myself. I be- 
lieve that they will be so driven by poverty and debt to produce 
for sale in foreign countries that they will produce more cheaply 
than ever, and that instead of there being an increase of wages 
after the war owing to the reduction in the number of the male 
workers there will be a reduction in wages as the result of the 
great influx of the women and children workers, and that they 
will have the stimulus to enormous production, the stimulus 
of necessity and of want, and that meanwhile this country, 
driven to a higher wage scale by the manufacture of munitions 
of war, creating a desire in the employed to divide the profits 
with their employers, and spreading to all other industrial 
forces by force of example, we at the end of this war will have 
a higher wage scale, whilst they will have a lower. 

What further advantage have they? They have the advantage 
of the most perfect transportation system in the world. Their 
ships are now interned in every harbor ready to sail to-morrow 
upon the termination of the war and to regain their control 
over mercantile seas. They have the most perfect domestic 
transportation system, dovetailing with rail and river, and 
dovetailing both with ocean steamers, and we shall have to con- 
tend not only in our own markets with them, we shall not only 
have to contend against the competition of foreign goods in our 
own markets, but we shall.have to face competition with them in 
the markets which we have recently gained in other countries; 
and we shall therefore need every enlightened economic aid in 
an adjustment for preparedness. What better economic aid can 
there be than a perfected system of transportation by rail and 
river and ocean, and a diminution in the cost of the production 
of power by the enlarged development of our water-power fa- 
cilities. Are we to hesitate to enter upon this phase of pre- 
paredness simply because military preparedness demands from 
us a larger sum than we have hitherto paid? I say no, 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Neyada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. In making an appeal for something that must 
appeal, whether we can see our way to do it now or not, to the 
judgment of every citizen, a great internal nation-wide develop- 
ment that means relief to the South, relief to the North, relief 
from monopoly, the building of great industries. Twice I have 
heard the Senator refer to the fact that in some way as related 
in time, for in no other way can it be related—related in time 
to that great work which we ought freely to take upon our- 
selyes—there is some other great burden which he calls pre- 
paredness, and which seems to cast a shadow across the path- 
way of internal development on account of its cost. 

The Senator has just described, in a measure, the condition 
of Europe when this awful strife is over. There may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the industrial menace that will come 
from a country war stricken and poverty stricken, a humanity 
partially destroyed. I do not feel so certain about it, for it 
will take Europe some time to revive her fallen condition. But 
I should like to ask the Senator, even though he may see in 
that condition of Europe, which alas will be a mute appeal to 
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the pity of the world, something that will invade our industrial 
life and require extraordinary effort on our part to meet that 
industrial crisis, can he see armed hosts spring from the graves 
of Europe when the war is over as a menace to this Nation? 
Can he see in the empty treasuries of Europe, already on 
the verge of bankruptcy and going down from day to day with 
marvelous rapidity, with millions going into their graves and 
on crutches, a war menace to this Republic? 

It does seem to me that the Senator ought to be able to dis- 
criminate between those two, and while we should cheerfully 
embrace the great expense that is incident to this wonderful 
national plan of his, a plan that some day, perhaps not in his 
day or mine, will place his name among the great and enduring 
names of this country, why with that breadth of grasp and 
statesmanship should he couple with this great work constantly 
the suggestion of an unusual, an extraordinary, burden imposed 
on this country because of the supposed menace of the millions 
of dead and mangled men of Europe and the bankrupt treas- 
uries of those nations? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the sentiment so eloquently expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota regarding a possible exaggeration of the 
necessity for military preparedness. I admit the force of what 
he says as to the condition of all the warring forces at the end 
of the war. But I also realize that if they are prepared for 
anything it will be for war, through the organization of enor- 
mous military forces of unequaled discipline and experience, 
and that any one of those forces might be utilized with tre- 
mendous efficiency even at the close of a war that had brought 
universal distress and suffering. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator just permit me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not exaggerate the fact. I indulge in 
no hysterical emotion regarding military preparedness. What 
I object to is the inefficiency of our military system as it stands 
to-day, and I want to see that system perfected. I would want to 
see it perfected even if the European war did not exist, because 
I do not like to see anything that rests under the American flag 
inefliciently organized, and I believe that our national defense 
has been inefficiently organized. I must reach that conclusion, 
when I see that with an expenditure of $25,000,000 annually, 
covering a period of some years, we are able to marshal a force 
of only about 100,000 men, and when I find that with an ex- 
penditure of a similar amount annually during the past five 
years these great European powers are enabled to assemble a 
force many times that number and many times more efficient. 

I am only for a moderate expenditure. I would prefer to make 
it only $50,000,000 additional annually for the next five years 
for that purpose, and simply have a rational preparation for 
defense, a rational preparation for backing the decrees of the 
tribunals, both domestic and international, with a force that will 
inspire respect for those decrees. I do not share at all in the 
military spirit which seems to be so prevalent and which would 
ee military systems and military sentiments abroad our guide 

ere, 

T yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. If this interruption has resulted in nothing 
more than the expression of the Senator’s views, I am glad I 
made the interruption. Of course we should have efficiency, 
but efficiency does not necessarily involve an expenditure of 
hundreds of millions more. There has not been a suggestion of 
efficiency. The suggestion has been a program reaching far 
into the future, a program that in its fruition could not serve us 
if we were on the threshold of war to-day. While that program 
has been made and heralded, practically nothing is done to con- 
serve the resources of a military nature which we do have on 
hand. Nine great battleships were authorized in the last four. 
years ; three of them are, or are about to be, commissioned, and 
there is scarcely a suggestion of the necessity of hastening the 
completion of those battleships. If war was immiment to-day, 
among the things we need would be ordnance, and $12,000,000 
for ordnance has been stricken out of the estimates. If we were 
in danger to-day of war, the one thing that our soldiers would 
need would be arms and munitions, and not a voice in authority 
is raised, nor a hand in authority lifted, to prevent the expor- 
tation from this country of those arms and munitions that our 
own soldiers would so much need if there were anything in this 
cry of impending war. - 

I heartily agree with the Senator. What we do want is to go 
on with a reasonable development as heretofore and efficiency 
with what we have, and the modest estimate of $50,000,000 more 
might not be out of proportion. But here to-day with these 
great things appealing to us and demanding attention from us 
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we are met all the time with the statement that we may pos- 
sibly stand this expense or that expense but grudgingly con- 
ceded along with the great added taxation that is proposed to 
be imposed upon the American people. Let us have efficiency. 
Let us strengthen our resources. Let us conserve our resources; 
but when we speak of our resources in view of an impending 
danger, do not let us neglect the resources that might be con- 
seryed to-day, and pile up a mountain of debt that can not end 
military preparation in its fruition only in years to come, when 
it could be of no possible service in view of any immediate 
danger. 

I was glad to hear the Senator’s statement. I am glad that 
he states that moderate, temperate view of the situation. We 
should continue a reasonable development as heretofore. Wemay 
well afford to somewhat modify our program. Instead of-build- 
ing so many great battleships we might well build some swift 
cruisers instead. We might well build supersubmarines and 
superaeroplanes, but this program has been heralded—it stands 
like a nightmare with its attendant and incident taxation—a 
program of great battleships extending far into the future that 
can have no possible relation to any immediate impending dan- 
ger. Let us give some heed to our great internal problems; at 
least let us not ignore them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, my belief is that the Con- 
gress of the United States will, with its usual good sense, refuse 
to surrender to hysteria. In connection with this question of 
military preparedness I think, of course, that so far as Con- 
gress is concerned we are in a great confusion of ideas as to 
what should be done, and if we could only bring about in our 
congressional organization regarding legislation relating to the 
national defense something of the coordination which is pro- 
posed to be accomplished by this amendment in relation to our 
waterways we could have very quickly presented to the people 
of the United States for their consideration one plan with 
perhaps a minority plan upon which the attention of the 
country would be focused. As it is to-day, we have a plan 
presented by the late Secretary of War, we have another pre- 
sented by the War College, another presented by the Chief of 
Staff, another presented by the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate, another by the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House, and numerous 
others presented by distinguished authorities. We are having 
four committees sitting at the same time upon the question of 
military preparedness—two House committees, the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
similar committees in the Senate. I may say five committees, 
for in the House they have a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, whose jurisdiction extends over fortifications. 
And what is the result? Instead of efficiency in the organi- 
zation of our committees on the national defense we have dis- 
order and confusion. All these committees are holding ses- 
sions at the same time, and the experts are passing around 
from one committee to another giving their views, which are 
printed in the so-called hearings. The newspapers are unable 
to keep up with the procession, and, therefore, because of the 
impossibility of reporting all, they practically report none of 
the hearings. 

I called for the hearings the other day, that I would 
inform myself upon the subject, and I received a stack from 
one committee, and was informed that there were similar 
stacks from all the others. The American people are intent 
upon the single question of national defense, a unit of which 
the Army and Navy are simply branches. And yet we have 
committees sitting on the branches, but never considering the 
unit or presenting to the American people any complete scheme 
of national defense. 

What would be the rational thing to do, the logical thing 
to do under these conditions? It would be for the five com- 
mittees that are engaged in the investigation of this question 
to create a joint subcommittee consisting of three or five from 
each, making a subcommittee either of 15 or 25, to have but one 
hearing as a subcommittee of their various committees. Then let 
them come in, either with a unanimous report or a majority 
and minority report, present it to the full committees for their 
consideration, and to the Congress of the United States, and 
above all, to the people before they are acted upon, for the 
Congress of the United States does not create public opinion, 
it obeys public opinion, and the sources of information ought to 
be open in some intelligent form to all the people of the United 
States before we take final action upon this subject. 

How easy it would be for such a subcommittee to put to the 
military and naval authorities this request: Give us a plan for 
the best Army and Navy that you can secure for $300,000,000 
annually for the next five years. Give us a plan for the best 
Army and Navy, the extent of the forces employed, the various 


constructions that will have to be made, that will be covered by 
an expenditure of $350,000,000 annually for the next five years; 
and from that up if they choose. Then we will have the plans 
in some form such as is presented by the great engineers of the 
country of great constructive works, with tables, and so arranged 
that the ordinary mind can take in all the complexities of the 
situation and form a judgment. 

Instead of that these investigations are adding to the con- 
fusion of the hour and perhaps increasing our ignorance of the 
general subject, and we are all in a state of uncertainty and con- 
fusion. The result may be that we will have little satisfaction 
in our legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would not wonder if as a result we will 
have an accidental system, a compromise of conflicting views, 
and containing views without coherence and without scientific 
adjustment. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, the Senator’s analysis of that 
matter has certainly not only interested me, but it has revived 
memories of efforts that have been made here in the past along 
that same line. I think, however, the Senator overlooks one 
important thing. Before we can ever consider the military 
phase we have got to free ourselves from an influence that is 
baneful, that has no place in free government, and which inter- 
feres with the exercise of the best judgment. I refer to the rela- 
tion of private greed to the matters of militarism and arma- 
ment—a subject that was so thoroughly and eloquently taken 
up by the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacns] a 
few days ago, a subject that, in the action of the Senate Naval 
Committee in finally deciding to report a bill to establish an 
armor plant, evoked the threat of a great combination that it 
would penalize the United States in an increased price of 
armor plate if the Government dared to erect its armor plant. 
Well may we exclaim, Upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
feed, that he is grown so great?” 

Sir, to my mind, the first and most vital issue of this Republic 
is for the American people to détermine whether this Govern- 
ment shall be supreme or whether it shall be subject to the 
forces that have grown up under it. To my mind that is more 
vital than any other issue that to-day presents itself to the 
American people. The late Senator Dolliver, once upon this floor, 
speaking of the then arrogant power of privilege, said, “It has 
grown so bold and defiant that its hand has lost its cunning.” 
It has grown more bold and defiant, until now we hear its 
threat to penalize this Government if the Government dare to 
take those steps which its representatives feel are essential to 
preserve ourselves along military and naval lines. Let us settle 
that challenge. The first step of this people should be to deter- 
mine which is supreme in this Republic—the Government of the 
people or the forces that have grown up under our Government. 
That done, then I believe the plan of. the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. NEwLanps] is not only wise, but that it is the only plan 
that will ever result in economy and which will bring order out 
of chaos. . 

Thera is no business in this country that could stand a year 
if the subordinates in that business, each one, went into the 
treasury and took out what he thought was necessary for his 
particular department or bureau. In the conduct of the busi- 
ness of a corporation around a common table there sits a board 
deciding how much can be expended and how much can be 
allotted to each particular department. Here we have no such 
common board, but each department comes through its re- 
spective committee, and with no restraint, save the withstand- 
ing of the committee as against the appeal of the department, 
the onslaught is made upon the Treasury. Is it any wonder, 
then, that a great Senator once said we could save one-third of 
the expenses of this Government by proper management? That 
seemed like an exaggeration, but I do not believe it was a very 
great exaggeration. However, until we adopt the plan outlined 
by the Senator from Nevada we shall have reckless expendi- 
ture, we shall have want of economy, and we shall have chaos 
where order ought to reign. 

I am glad to have been here this morning upon the occnsion 
of the Senator’s speech on this subject. I think perhaps that 
as to much of it the time may not yet have come to put it into 
legislation, but it is this broad view that in the end is going 
to result in economy and result in order if we ever adopt one 
plan or the other. I want to most heartily commend the utter- 
ances of the Senator from Nevada upon these subjects. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have taken up a great 
deal of time, much more time than I had anticipated taking. 
I wish to state to the Senator from essee [Mr. Surevps], 
who is so ably presenting the pending that my suggestion 
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of an amendment has no hostile purpose so far as his measure 
is concerned. Whilst I am not prepared to eommit myself with 
reference to all the details of his bill, and think that doubtless 


it will be amended in some particulars by the wisdom of the 
Senate, yet I believe that it is in right direction; but I 
believe that it should dovetail in as a 

For that reason I propose, if I can at 
the great system into the pending bill, so 
will become a part of it. I have urged 
mence this great work immediately; 5 
daunted by the expenditures involved; that they are trivial as 
compared with the benefits that will be received. 

In answer to the suggestions that our military expenditures 
will require such large additional revenue as to make it impos- 
sible to undertake works of this kind, I have to say that I am 
opposed to any military expenditure that will 
the proper constructive work of the country. So far as I am 
concerned, if $120,000,000 more of revenue are to be raised, I 
would be willing to divide that sum between military prepared- 
tion 000,000 agen! 


4 


defense. Just as I insist upon methods of coordination, of 
cooperation, and of efficiency in conducting the great construc- 


cost of his building, of his structure, to the architect? He 


tion practically, to our The result is that every ex- 
pert brings in a different plan, involving differing details and 
differing expenditures, and we are all in confusion. Let us 
focus the attention of the country, so far as military prepared- 
which will act for 


shall then have a quick solution of this Petes 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Varpaman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I have been required to be out of the Chamber 
for a time and it may be that the Senator from Nevada has 
already covered what I am going to ask him about. If he has, 
however, I shall be glad to have him go over it again. I believe 
that I agree fully with the suggestions which the Senator makes 
in reference to the manner in which we should prepare for 
preparedness, but it seems to me that his amendment is going to 
reverse that position. I do not think we have any compre- 
hensive survey or plan prepared or estimate submitted upon 
which to build the structure for which the Senator proposes to 
appropriate, and it occurred to me that it would be better for 
the Senator to propose a comprehensive survey that would bring 
to us estimates as to what could be accomplished and also its 
cost and then have that submitted to Congress. I think, how- 
ever, that heretofore I have voted for some proposition of that 
kind in the way of a commission or something of the sort, which 
the Senator has proposed. I feel that there is very great merit 
in the suggestions he makes and in the plan he proposes; but 
it occurs to me that before we say we are going to appropriate 
the sum of $600,000,000 we ought to have very detailed surveys 
and estimates submitted by those who are especially qualified 
to pass judgment upon such matters. It also occurred to me 
that it would be better for the Senator to submit something 
of that kind if we are to vote upon the proposition at all. 
What would the Senator from Nevada say about that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have to say with reference 
to that that we have as to many of our rivers already plans 


upon which work could be commenced. For instance, we have a 
perfected plan with reference to the lower Mississippi River 
from Cairo down as to levee development; we have a perfected 
plan regarding the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers in 
California. I believe aiso that there is a more or less perfected 
plan with reference to the Columbia River and the Snake River; 
certainly as to the Columbia River, though possibly thus far not 
extending to the Snake River. We have also plans for the Ohio, 
the Cumberland, and the Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
there, I wish to say that my understanding of those plans is 
that they do not take into contemplation what the Senator con- 
templates in his amendment; they do not take into contempla- 
tien what can be done at the headwaters, what can be done in 
the way of irrigation, or what can be done by way of storage, and 
soon. For instance, in the Mississippi River those plans contem- 
plate how high we can build the levees or how deep we must 
get the channels, while, as I understand the Senator's plan, it 
might do away with all this levee proposition; it might take 
care of these floods at their source. I have heard him make the 
remark that he wanted to take the water where it fell and as 
soon as it fell. If that is true, the plans which we have for 
the improvement of the lower Mississippi River might not come 
within his plan at all. 

I think there is more force in his other on than there 
is in his proposition of carrying out the plan that has been pro- 
posed, which does not have in view the great coordinate work 


that he has in contemplation in his plan. Take the Columbia 
River. All that the plan proposes there is to canalize the chan- 
nel, It has not taken into account the proposition of the storing 
of water to be used for power and irrigation purposes. So I 


think as to practically all our rivers the plans we have had so 
far submitted may fit to some extent into his plan, but very 
little; and I should say that if we were to adopt the plans pro- 
posed by the Senator, we would want to hold up on those propo- 
sitions that we have worked out thus far, because we might not 
include them in his plan, and they might not be necessary at all. 

It occurs to me that we are really going contrary to the Sena- 
tor’s plan when we take up this proposed development by piece- 
meal. There is great merit in the suggestion which the Senator 
makes; but if we would appropriate $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 or 
$8,000,000 or $4,000,000 for a comprehensive survey, to be com- 
pleted within a year or two years—not extending it over a 
long period of time, but appropriating enough money to put a 
sufficient number of experts with a sufficient force at work to 
make the comprehensive survey which he desires in a year or 
two years—then we would have accomplished something and 
taken a long step toward solving the problem about which the 
Senator has made, I think, some very valuable suggestions, not 
only in his speech but in the bill which he has p I my- 
self should like to vote for a proposition of that kind, and I 
would vote to put it on this bill, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I do not propose to press 
this amendment to a vote now. I have simply been pressing it 
for the consideration of Senators in the hope that they would 
present suggestions of value that might be used in perfecting 
this amendment. I simply say, by way of preliminary, that I 
do not think the plan pointed out by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] will do for this reason: I think it is abso- 
lutely essential that we should now commit this country seri- 
ously to a work of very large proportions, and that we should 
name the sum which we propose to apply to it in the bill; and I 
think we are entirely safe in saying that $600,000,000 will be ex- 
pended in that work within the next 10 years, for I regard that 
as a moderate amount rather than a large one. 

Now, as to the Senator’s suggestion that we should make a 
survey. Why, that means a survey of all the waters in the 
United States, the rivers, their tributaries, the creeks, and all 
the small and large streams which constitute our waterway sys- 
tem. I do not know how many years would be consumed in a 
study of that kind; but I should be very much afraid that the 
work might be abandoned almost at any time; that the work 
would not be kept before the publie eye; and that it would end 
as I have seen other appropriations of this kind end, notably the 
appropriation for the Missouri River. 

Then, in addition to that, I believe that we have enough 
projects now, which have been well considered and approved, to 
exhaust the $60,000,000 which we provide for in this bill for the 
next three years, and I would expect during that time plans to 
be produced for the enlargement of the work. 

Take the lower Mississippi River, to which the Senator refers. 
He says that the storage and slowing down of the waters above 
might do away with the necessity of constructing the levees and 
that the present plans call for the construction of levees at an 
additional expense, I believe, of about $63,000,000. I believe 
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that levee work should continue under whatever plan we adopt, 
because I do not believe we ought to surrender that vast area 
there to crocodiles, and I believe if we stop that levee work in 
the expectation hereafter of forming plans that will obstruct 
the flow of the water above, that that entire area will go back 
to a state of practical unproduction. So I would go on with 
those expenditures, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield further to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator did not understand me as being 
in favor of that? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I did not; but the Senator suggested 
that the levee work might be suspended or that it might not be 
necessary to raise the levees to the height now contemplated, I 
believe that it will be necessary to raise the levees to the 
height contemplated. What I want to save is an expansion 
of the height of the levees in the future, for I am satisfied that, 
under existing conditions, the present height contemplated for 
those levees will not be sutlicient. Just to the extent that we 
reclaim the swamp lands aboye and deprive the overflow waters 
of the areas over which they have been accustomed to spread, 
to that extent we will increase the pressure on the funnel 
below, and New Orleans is right at the neck of that funnel. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
understood from the argument which he has been making, that 
by the storage of the waters above and holding them back, we 
would do away with the great floods down below. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; we will never do away with them; 
we may simply mitigate them. 

Mr. JONES. I do not mean to suggest that we should not do 
whatever levee work may be necessary; but the Senator pro- 
vides in his bill for surveys and for examinations, and he has 
been arguing that his bill is a broad and comprehensive one. 
Now, I do not see how we can secure a broad and comprehen- 
sive system without first having the foundation laid in a broad 
and comprehensive survey. 

The Senator allots $50,000,000 for the 10 years, for instance, 
to the Northwestern States, Washington and Oregon and pos- 
sibly a part of Idaho—I have not the map before me—but how 
are we going to start to expend that money? Should we not 
have some plan devised under which we will expend it? We 
may not need that much money, although, as the Senator sug- 
gests, we will probably need more, and I am willing to concede 
that is so; but if we start out in a piecemeal way, expending a 
little bit here, a little bit there, and a little bit yonder, under 
some plan that may have been prepared, without taking into 
view the eemprehensive system which the Senator proposes, we 
will get back into even a worse system than we have now, and we 
will, under a plan that ought to work out in the most economical 
way, waste more money than we have been wasting in the past. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator will find that 
15 or 20 scientific services, such as the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, the Reclamation Service, the Forestry Service, the Drain- 
age Service, and other services, have, as the result of exhaustive 
study in the past, plans under consideration which involve large 
expenditures of money. The purpose of this bill is to bring them 
together in one body, so that they will coordinate and so as to 
make their plans and their work dovetail. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that, if you bring all these scientific services into con- 
ference to-day, within six months, out of the information which 
they have already obtained, out of the surveys which they have 
made, out of the plans and estimates which they have prepared, 
they will elaborate plans for large and efficient expenditures of 
money under this bill. As this work of investigation has been 
going on by each one of these scientific services in the past 15 or 
20 years, each one of them presenting its claims upon Congress 
for appropriations, I assume that, when you get them together 
with a view to dovetailing their plans and making a common 
plan, they can accomplish their work very much more quickly 
than if they had not existed in the past and had not gone through 
this period of exhaustive research and work. 

So I would object to the suggestion of the Senator as involy- 
ing simply years of investigation regarding matters that have 
already been investigated by competent scientific bodies, and 
which only require cooperation and coordination to perfect, so 
that they will make a complete system. For instance, whilst I 
believe that on the Columbia and Snake Rivers, to which the 
Senator alludes, the Army engineers have prepared plans re- 
lating only to channel improvement, the Reclamation Service 
has also made surveys relating to arid-land reclamation and 
water-power development, and the system which I propose 
will involve the coordination of these two great engineering 
services in dovetailing existing plans and contemplated works. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
yada yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. f 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that, so far as plans have been prepared by the various branches 
of the Government service, it would require no great amount 
of time, except the coordination of those plans. The Senator 
is about the only one whom I now recall who has given much 
effort toward the adoption of this general plan. One can find 
now and then through the country men who appreciate it, but 
before any great movement can be inaugurated there would 
have to be a momentum and a force put behind it. 

The very fact of an appropriation being made with a view of 
utilizing what would have to be utilized, of developing what 
would have to be developed under this general plan, would be 
the means, it seems to me, of bringing it to the attention of the 
public as it never has been brought before, awakening an inter- 
est in the different sections as it never has been awakened be- 
fore; and, while at first blush it might seem like postponing 
the matter, I belleve in the long run that time would be gained 
by adopting the suggestion of the Senator from Washington. 
To-day if you broach this matter, the answer is, Why, we do 
not know anything about it; there is no general plan; we have 
no figures or anything else regarding it.“ It is true that in the 
various offices of the Government, to which the Senator from 
Nevada has referred, there are a good many figures; there is a 
great deal of data that could be used; but it has not gone be- 
fore the public in any concrete form, except so far as the Sena- 
tor has been able, very largely by his own efforts, to get it 
there. While the Senator is not called upon at this moment to 
decide the matter, it strikes me that it is worth considering as 
to whether the plan suggested by the Senator from Washington 
would not in the end be conducive to expedition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, upon a subsequent day I 
will present proofs that this plan already has the approval of 
public opinion in the shape of legislative indorsements, indorse- 
ments by waterway conventions and associations, chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, and individual letters. I will also 
show that this plan has been in contemplation ever since Mr. 
Roosevelt's administration and that they had Mr. Roosevelt's 
approval whilst he was President. I can show numerous 
letters addressed to me upon the subject, showing his interest 
in it, his anxiety regarding it, and his desire that this plan 
should be pushed. I can also show the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, composed, as I have said, originally 
of two Senators and two Representatives, the two Representa- 
tives later entering the Senate, and also of the chiefs of the 
various scientific services, in which every essential feature of 
this bill is presented and indorsed, and that among those names 
appears the name of Mr. Burton. I regret to say that Mr. 
Burton has not since identified himself with any idea of con- 
structive work in this direction. Mr. Burton’s attitude has 
been mainly one of criticism and of cynicisin with reference to 
river development; but there was the action of that commission, 
signed by Mr. Burton himself, who at that time indorsed the 
principles of this bill. 

The bill has been presented at every session since, and I think 
that the public is much better informed regarding this question 
than the Senator from Minnesota is disposed to think, and that 
public judgment is as fully made up upon this question of broad 
und comprehensive work as it is upon any other question. I will 
give an illustration. The other day, just before the session of 
Congress began, I received a telegram from the governor of 
Kansas—a Republican, with whom I am in no political rela- 
tions—stating that they had had a very destructive flood in 
that State, that their attention had been called to the bill which 
I had been urging, and requesting me to stop at Topeka in order 
to confer with the leading citizens of that State regarding it. 
I did so, and I found assembled at the governor's office about 
100 of the leading men in the State, regardless of party—men of 
large enterprise, managers of railways, mayors of cities, and men 
of affairs generally. I found that they had been considering the 
bill carefully. The result of our deliberations was that they 
unanimously indorsed it, and the governor told me that the 
State of Kansas is behind this amendment. He told me that a 
request would be made of their Senators and their Members of 
Congress to support it. 

Later on there was a luncheon at the Commercial Club, and 
there the matter was discussed. It was thoroughly understood, 
very intelligently considered, and a unanimous vote of approval 
given to this measure. In New Orleans itself, the leading news- 


paper of that city has been agitating and urging this plan for 
years, and the Louisiana Legislature has indorsed it; the State 
of Wisconsin has indorsed it, the State of South Dakota, and 
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I think the State of California, though I am not sure. At all 
events, about eight or more States have indorsed this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yiéld to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 


Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. There is a bill known as the Ransdell bill. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. How does that differ from the Senator’s 
bill, or is it substantially the same? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As I understand, the Ransdell bill simply 
takes hold of the Mississippi River below Cairo and deals with 
that. The Senator from Louisiana is fearful of including that 
development in a great bill lest in the delay consequent upon 
the consideration of a great bill that enterprise may tempora- 
rily suffer, and he feels the absolute necessity of continuous 
work. 

Mr, KENYON. What is the status of that bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That bill, as I understand, provides for 
carrying out quickly the plans of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, which is composed partly of engineers of the Army 
and partly of civilians. It is a commissions that has the confi- 
dence of that region, and it has been engaged in cooperative 
work with the various States under a system by which the 
Government contributes a certain proportion toward the con- 
struction of these levees and the various levee districts con- 
tribute another proportion. ‘Those levee districts, I am told, 
are, many of them, in a condition of embarrassment and of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. KENYON. Is that bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I believe it is. I do not know whether it 
is before the Senate or not, but 

Mr. KENYON. Is it on the calendar? 

- Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know. I do not think it is; but 
it is being urged by the Senator from Louisiana. His position 
is this: He does not object to a big bill, but he is fearful that 
so much time will be lost in the consideration of a big bill that 
the work down there may temporarily suffer. 

Let me say another thing: This amendment really makes that 
Mississippi River Commission, in which the Senator from 
Louisiana has so much confidence, one of the instrumentalities 
through which the work is to be done. The amendment does 
not seek to disturb any of the existing jurisdictions or any of 
the existing operations of these various scientific bureaus and 
commissions, but simply to bring them into harmony for co- 
operative work. 

Mr. KENYON. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
If the Senator's bill should be passed, would that eliminate the 
necessity, if there be any kind of a necessity, for the passage 
of e bill of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In my judgment it would. 

Mr. KENYON. That is to say, it would cover the same sub- 
jects that are covered by the bill of the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. RANSDELL]? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Absolutely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yaa to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it in contemplation, in the event of this 
great enterprise of the Senator's becoming law, to eliminate the 
annual river and harbor bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No. My idea is that the harbor bill would 
progress, but that the moneys for the rivers would be appro- 
priated by this measure. As I understand, the bulk of the ap- 
propriations heretofore made in the river and harbor bill have 
been for the harbors. 

T GALLINGER. Would that take care of the creeks as 
w 

Mr. NEWLANDS. What bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The comprehensive bill of the Senator 
from Nevada. Would that eliminate legislation for the creeks 
and other small waterways of the country that we constantly 
find in the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, It would take care of all creeks that 
2 properly form a part of an intelligent and scientific sys- 


Mr. KENYON. The creeks that have any water in them. 

Mr. GALLINGER., If the Senator will permit me, can he tell 
approximately how much the Government has expended up to 
date on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I can not. I think about $600,000,000 
has been expended by the Government on rivers and harbors. I 


do not know what proportion of it has been expended on those 
rivers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One hundred million dollars, probably, 
on those two great rivers? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. On the whole Mississippi River? I should 


say 80. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. May I suggest that in the debate on the river 
and harbor bill it was disclosed that over $140,000,000 had been 
spent on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. Can the Senator give us any good 
reason, any substantial reason, that would tend to clarify our 
minds and vision, when we come to the consideration of this 
subject, as to how it is that after having spent $140,000,000 on 
the Mississipp! River there is not any commerce on that river? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I tried to explain that in my remarks 
when the Senator from New Hampshire was not present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am sorry I was not present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But I shall be glad to give the Senator 
an epitome of what I said on that subject. 

The Senator’s inquiry is as to how, logically, we can con- 
sider the expenditure of more money on the Mississippi River 
when the expenditure of $140,000,000 has done very little 
toward the promotion of navigation on that river. My answer 
is that that expenditure has been scattered most ineffectively . 
over a great number of years; that the expenditure did not in- 
volve the comprehensive treatment of the entire river with a 
view to making it an instrumentality of commerce; that the 
work was done largely in detached places here and there, in 
the removal of sand bars and other obstructions or in the con- 
struction of levees, and so forth; but that there never has been 
an effort really to artificialize and perfect the Mississippi River 
as an instrumentality of commerce. That involves the establish- 
ment of transfer facilities and sites, the dovetailing of the river 
with the rails by a system of legislation and administration, 
the construction of the proper wharves, the erection of the 
proper stations and warehouses, and so forth. The river has 
thus far been developed practically as a railroad would be de- 
veloped across the continent, with spaces, every mile or two, of 
rails left out, or without stations or side tracks. The Senator can 
understand how effective a railroad would be upon which a very 
considerable amount of money had been expended that was in 
that condition; and that has been practically the condition of 
the Mississippi River. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me further, the method of building dikes along the Mississippi 
River, as I have observed, has been, as a rule, to build them 
only on one side of the river; and that has resulted in many 
eases in forcing the water to die other side and doing great 
damage to private property. As I understand, there are mil- 
lions of dollars of claims filed against the Government now by 
parties who say that the Government improvement has re- 
sulted in destroying their property, and that the Government 
ought to be held responsible for it. 

To take care of the waters of the Mississippi River perma- 
nently, would it not be necessary to dike the river on both sides 
to a very large extent, covering a large area? And if that is 
necessary, and then the Senator has constructed the terminals 
and various other things that he has enumerated as being neces- 
sary, does he think the $600,000,000 to which he has referred will 
mnei more than meet the requirements of the Mississippi River 
alone 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My answer to that is that the estimate of 
the engineers is that $63,000,000 will put the levees of the Mis- 
sissippi River, from Cairo down, in a condition to withstand the 
invasion of the floods. 

Mr. GALLINGER. To build levees on both sides? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; to build all the levees that are nec- 
essary. It may not be necessary, of course, where there is a 
steep bank, to construct a levee, so that you would not neces- 
sarily have to have continuous levees on both sides of the river. 
Undoubtedly, as the Senator says, the construction of levees in 
some places has forced the water unduly upon other places and 
inflicted injury from which damage has resulted. I should, 
however, expect a capable board of engineers to construct these 
levees so as to avoid that difficulty as far as practicable; al- 
though, of course, there may be cases where such an injury is 
a necessary evil and must be paid for. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I have read the Senator’s amendment 
correctly—and I have read it only casually—I think the Sen- 
ator has in his mind a scheme, which to some extent is expressed 
in the amendment, of a very large expenditure in addition to 
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the mere diking of the river. I will ask the Senator if that is 
not true? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In that particular place? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Anywhere where there is water. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, this scheme involves an expenditure 
of $60,000,000 annually on all the rivers of the United States 
for a period of 10 years, $600,000,000 in all. I was stating, be- 
fore the Senator came in, that it is stated by Mr. Hill that 
there will probably be a necessary expenditure of $5,000,000,000 
during the next five years on the railways of the country; and 
I was contrasting that with the very moderate sum that is re- 
quested for the waterways, the latter development, in my judg- 
ment, being as essential as the former. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but of course the Government does 
not furnish the money for the development of the railways of 
the country. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. The one is in the hands of quasi public 


corporations, which collect rates from the public, 

Mr. GALLINGER. But what I was desirous of getting in- 
formation about was as to whether the Senator's scheme does 
not contemplate terminals—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And various other matters that will 
greatly add to the $63,000,000 that he says the Mississippi 
River Commission has suggested as being enough to take care 
of the Mississippi River from Cairo down. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should say that probably some expendi- 
ture would be required in that direction. I should, however, 
expect this commission as far as possible to accomplish that 
work by cooperation with the States, for which this amendment 
provides; but I do think, even if the States are not able to 
contribute, or are unwilling to contribute, that the use of the 
Mississippi River as a great national highway would warrant 
the Government in providing these transfer facilities, just as 
if it were constructing a Government railway it would provide 
station houses and sidetracks. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. There is a railroad on each side of the Mississippi River, 
on the bank on each side; is there not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘There is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that it ever will 
be possible to have successful competition on the Mississippi 
River as against the railways? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think so, if you will provide a sufficient 
length of river over which the boats can operate. This plan 
involves, ultimately, the complete navigation of the lower Mis- 
Sissippl River, the Ohio, the upper Mississippi River, and the 
Missouri, and some of their tributary streams, so that in that 
way there will be a larger area over which the boats can 
transact business. Then, in addition to that, I should hope 
there would be greater cooperation between the rails and the 
rivers, the rails hauling the more costly goods, and the rivers 


~ hauling the goods of large bulk and low cost. 


Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, adopting the German 
system, so far as that is concerned? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But—and just there I regret that I did 
not hear the Senator’s entire speech; I was unavoidably kept out 
of the Chamber—the Senator compares the scheme he has in 
mind or its results with the development in Europe. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator knows—and he knows much 
more about that matter than I do—that the German canals were 
built long ahead of any railroads in Germany, and that that sys- 
tem was developed as a necessity for transportation before rail- 
roads were thought of. Does the Senator think that with this 
great system of railroads that we have, expanding every year— 
unfortunately, it has not expanded much during the last year 
for some reason or other—that we can go into a system of canal 
and river development that will enable us to perfect a system 
that will be at all comparable to that of Germany? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think it would be entirely practicable, 
and I think it would be advisable, for this reason: It is true, as 
the Senator says, that the canalization of the German rivers 
preceded the construction of their railways, and their waterways 
then constituted practically their only perfected system of trans- 
portation ; and the Senator argues from that that if the railway 
construction had come first it would not be necessary to develop 
the waterways, and that they would not be developed. My an- 
swer to that is that if that were the case the Germans would 
stop now the further development of their rivers; but, on the 
contrary, they are developing them more highly than ever, as I 
understand, and making very large expenditures upon them, 
and are not only canalizing the rivers themselves but are con- 
necting them by canals; so that they seem to rely there upon 


the waterways as a necessary part of a cheap transportation 


system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senator longer. I thank him for permitting me to ask the ques- 
tions I have asked him. I have not given much thought to this 
great scheme of the Senator’s. I confess that I thought it was 
Utopian, and I have not entirely gotten that idea out of my 
mind yet. But as long as I chance to be here, associated with 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada, I am going to follow 
the development of his scheme with a great deal of interest. 
If it works out, as the Senator thinks it will, to the advantage 
of the American people, to the development of a transportation 
system much more desirable than we have at the present time, 
I will join the Senator from Minnesota in saying that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will have earned the gratitude of the country, 
and some time we will erect a monument to his memory. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator is very kind in his expres- 
sions, and I hope that at all events we will all unite in erecting 
a monument to American intelligence and American efficiency 
in this great system. But I want, in a very good-natured way, 
to bring back to the Senator’s memory a little matter of legisla- 
tive history which I think ought to insure his sympathetic in- 
terest in this bill. That is that when the Senator from New 
Hampshire, with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE], Was very intent upon passing the bill for the acquisition 
of lands in the Appalachian Mountains and the White Moun- 
tains, which had been denuded of their forests, upon the as- 
sumption that those lands contributed in some way to the supply 
of rivers, and thus affected navigation and interstate commerce, 
I was then desirous of tacking my Yiver-regulation bill as an 
amendment onto that bill; and there was some apprehension, I 
think, regarding it upon the part of those who were interested 
in that bill. 

I wish to say that that bill was a very wise measure, in my 
judgment, and it had my entire sympathy; and at that time I 
thought it was a favorable opportunity, when a detached part 
of the water question was coming up, to put on as an amend- 
ment a general scheme of legislation. I forebore doing this at 
the urgent request of the Senators interested in the Appalachian 
bill, and my recollection is that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Connecticut, in return, indicated 
that when the opportunity offered they would be inclined to 
view with a good deal of hospitality the general legislation that 
I had in contemplation, and I have always relied upon their 
hearty cooperation in perfecting such a measure, just as I gave 
mine to the perfection of the measure which the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from Connecticut were backing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Doubtless we did flatter the Senator a 
little on that oceasion, because we wanted his support. I have 
no doubt of that; but there never was a moment when I did 
not believe that the $7,000,000 that we got for the Appalachian 
and White Mountain Forest Reservation scheme would be lost 
in the shuffie if we added a $600,000,000 proposition to the bill. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. But, Mr. President, the Senator 
could only logically support the measure that he was then sup- 
porting upon the assumption that those lands would ultimately 
be used as a part of a great and connected scheme of naviga- 
tion; for certainly if our rivers are not to be used for naviga- 
tion and are not to be used for interstate commerce, it was an 
unwise thing for the National Government to expend $7,000,000 
for lands which could not be utilized in any way under any 
national power. 

This bill simply provides a method under which all these 
various organizations, including the commission which the 
Senator had organized under the Appalachian and White Moun- 
tains bill, ean be brought into teamwork for the development of 
a great and comprehensive and efficient system of developed 
waterways. 

I believe the purchase that was then made was a wise one. I 
am told that additional appropriations are now being sought 
for that land-purchasing commission’; but one of the criticisms 
I have to make of that entire system is that we are constantly 
legislating and constantly appropriating for detached portions 
of a waterway system without really organizing a waterway 
system in its completeness at all and without taking any steps 
to establish a complete waterway system. The lands acquired 
in this way will fit into a waterway system. They are utterly 
useless for purposes of interstate commerce or of navigation 
unless a waterway system is perfected; and I trust that the 
encourngement which the Senator gave me at that time for 
support of this measure will be realized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like 
to get his view on a proposition that I think is directly connected 
with this bill, and that is the proposition of retarding the flow 
of the streams that go into the Mississippi; for instance, so that 
the waters may be put to other uses and not do damage at the 
lower end of the Mississippi, where they are not wanted. 

I have often thought—and I have given the matter some 
study—that in the various reclamation schemes that have been 
developed, some of which have been put into operation in the 
West, where the water has been held back in reservoirs and used 
for irrigation purposes, instead of charging up to the reclamation 
fund the cost of the dams by which the water is held back it 
ought to be paid out of the general fund, the same as appropria- 
tions in the river and harbor bill are paid out of the general 
fund, because it results in preventing water from doing damage, 
although the water itself is used for beneficial purposes. But I 
confess I was somewhat disappointed by some articles I have 
read on the subject by some of our experts, who claim that the 
amount of water that we would prevent from going down the 
Mississippi by means of dams of that kind would be so small 
that they would not notice it. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he has given to that sub- 
ject the consideration that I think it deserves in connection 
with the very interesting plan he has outlined. Hus the Sena- 
tor any idea as to how much benefit we get in the way of 
prevention of floods in the lower Mississippi by the retention 
of the waters for irrigation purposes near their sources? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is very difficult to state it with any 
mathematical exactness. My contention is that every device 
should be used to slow up the progress of the waters from the 
mountains and hills and plains upon which they fall down toward 
the Gulf and the ocean, and that just to that extent you dimin- 
ish the height of the flood at the points of danger. ‘There will 
not only be these diversions for reclamation, but there will be 
diversions for water power, for intensive cultivation, and there 
will also be the increased storage of moisture in the forests, 
and there will also be, probably, systems of agricultural de- 
velopment under which the ordinary field will be enabled to 
absorb more of the current fall of water and give it out to 
the small streams more slowly, and the general operation of all 
of these retarding processes will be to reduce very materially 
the volume of water that is to be thrown against a particular 
place of danger below. I can not with any mathematical ac- 
curacy say how much that will amount to; but the Senator can 
see how many devices can be multiplied in that direction and 
how, in doing that, we can increase the beneficial use of water. 
I should hope to see, for instance, vast areas of arid and semi- 
arid land that now have no water absorb these waters. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has seemed to me always that we ought to 
differentiate between building a dam for the sole purpose and 
object of preventing the water from going farther down and the 
building of a dam which would have the same effect, but which 
provides for the use of water where it is kept. The plan under 
the present law is that the expense of building a dam, for in- 
stance, for irrigation must be paid by the people who use the 
water on their land. It would be right, in my judgment, if they 
should be made to pay a part of it; but if the water that we 
keep back materially decreases the danger below, and we feel 
bound to prevent damage below by a general appropriation, it 
would be only fair, it seems to me, that the expense of keeping 
back such water should be divided between the people who use 
the water and get a specific use of it and the general public that 
has been saved the expense of taking care of the water where it 
is a danger. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I quite agree with the Senator. He has 
made a perfect demonstration of the justice of such an appor- 
tionment, and I expect that to be done under this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. There could be no doubt if such a very great 
amount of water is kept back in, let us say, for illustration, the 
Pathfinders Dam in Wyoming, at a time when it would do 
harm if permitted to go on down the river, it not only saves 
the people from expending money and saves it from doing dam- 
age farther down, but by putting it on the land, seeping ‘through 
the land at a later season of the year when it is dry, it gets 
back into the river and thus helps to make the river navigable 
at a season of the year when it would otherwise be dry. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will say to the Senator that I think 
he has very clearly stated the principles that should govern, 
and that this amendment provides for an apportionment of 
costs and benefits as between the National Government and 
those who are operating perhaps under State laws, the State 
government, or purely private interests. The Senator is quite 
correct in saying that every gallon of water which is held back 
by an irrigation enterprise to that extent helps navigation be- 
low if it tends to keep that gallon of water from moore to an 
existing flood. 


Mr. NORRIS. And lets it out at the time when it is needed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As well as adding to the river when it 
is attenuated. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. That brings me to the other part of the Sena- 
tor's plan. In the case we were holding back waters, let us say, 
to illustrate, in the State of Ohio, emptying into the Ohio River 
and then into the Mississippi, it would not be possible, at least 
as I understand it, for us to put those waters to beneficial pur- 
poses. In fact, I presume it would flood the ground, and there 
we would have to pay damages. Instead of being a benefit in 
the immediate community, it might be a damage. There might 
an entirely different question arise there from what would arise 
in the West, where we would use the water for irrigating 
purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can understand, of course, that the con- 
struction of a great reservoir in the humid region might involve 
some possible injury to adjoining lands, and in that case com- 
pensation would have to be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it in the Senator's mind that his plan would 
mean the building of dams through Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Iowa, for instance, for the purpose of holding back the water? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. I would expect the commission to do the 
most businesslike thing. If it is wise for the Government to do 
so, in aid of navigation and to actually own and control it or 
lease the power, I would expect them to do that. If it could 
by some beneficial arrangement with a private corporation give 
it the power to construct a dam and create reservoirs for water- 
power development under proper conditions of control in the 
public interest, then I would expect them to do that. The 
powers of this amendment are ample to do either. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the powers are quite general, and as 
the Senator says they are ample, but at the same time it seems 
to me when we are called upon to pass on its we ought to be 
able to look it over and see, at least, approximately what the 
authorities provided in the bill could do under existing condi- 
tions. Suppose we were going to build dams through Ohio and 
Indiana where the land that would be overflowed is very valu- 
able. The power that could be developed with flood waters 
there would be only a temporary affair unless we developed 
vast storage capacity to hold the water. There again we come 
into a condition that is entirely different from the West. 

Let us take the Pathfinders Dam, to illustrate. There the 
water is dammed up in the river somewhere between 250 and 
300 feet deep, running back 15 or 20 miles, covering a vast area 
of country, but there were no damages in flooding that, because 
it is a mountainous country, with rocks and among the hills, 
and the land is of no earthly value for agricultural purposes. 
They hold back enough water there and they hold back the flood 
waters. Those are the waters that they keep. They have to let 
go enough to keep the stream going as it would be in ordinary 
times, and they keep only the surplus water in the dam. It is 
possible there because, as I said, the only expense connected 
with it is to build the dam; but if you are going to undertake 
to do that in Ohio or some old settled part of the country, or in 
Iowa, in an agricultural community, the Senator can see that 
the damage we would have to pay would be something enormous. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would not expect the commission to enter 
upon the construction of any dam that requires so large an 
expenditure for the dam site, and also for the area covered by 
the overflow, as to more than offset the benefits arising. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, there comes the difficulty, as I see it, in 
that part of the Senator’s plan. Would you not have to do that 
in effect on the lower Mississippi River in holding back the 
water? You have to put the water in a dam if you hold it back. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In that case, of course, they would consider 
as to whether it was just to warrant a large expenditure; but 
I would not expect them to do a foolish thing. The Senator 
knows that many places are mountainous, and probably these 
reservoirs can be established on land which is of very little 
yalue. Then, in the Mississippi Valley region there are the 
mountain tributaries of the Ohio, for instance. 

Mr. NORRIS. You would not find many such places in the 
State of Ohio. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. No; not in the State of Ohio. But in the 
State of West Virginia, for instance, or the western part of 
Pennsylvania and at the headwaters of the Tennessee, which, 
I believe, are in Alabama and North Carolina. 

Mr. NORRIS. You might find them there. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would imagine that the land there is 
almost valueless in many places. Of course I can understand 
that there are locations where a dam would be a very expensive 
luxury because of the large area of cultivated land that would 
be necessary in order to hold the water. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think most of the dams built in Ohio and 
Indiana and such localities would be small dams up the river 
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or stream a very short distance, so that there would not be very 
great damages as far as flooding the country is concerned, but 
while under the regular flow of the stream they might develop 
power, at the same time it would have no influence whatever 
over the damages that might occur farther down in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, because it would not hold the water back except 
to fill up the space behind the dam, and that would have to be 
done only once. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can understand, of course, in such cases 
the dam construction would be very expensive. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion about his proposed amendment, and I think it is quite an 
important one, upon which the Senator I think so far has not 
gone into any detail. He provides for cooperation between the 
municipalities and States. I wish the Senator would explain 
just what he means, what he thinks could be accomplished in 
that respect. How could they cooperate with the States? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. For instance, with reference to munici- 
palities, we will assume there is a town on the Mississippi River 
that has at present no transfer facilities, even if the 
river were navigated by boats, and it is necessary to construct 
wharves and warehouses and other structures that relate to 
the transportation business. It will be necessary perhaps to con- 
struct a retaining wall at considerable cost to fill in, and other 
things of that kind. I would expect that this commission would 
enter into a businesslike arrangement with that municipality 
and endeavor, if possible, to have the entire expenditure made 
by the municipality; and if the municipality is unable, to share 
in some fair proportion that expense. The idea is to make 
these rivers great national water highways, just as a railway 
is constructed, with all the proper transfer facilities and side- 
tracks and conveniences of transportation. Then a cooperat- 
ing plan, I imagine, could be suggested and gradually perfected 
with the municipalities providing for a sharing of the expendi- 
ture, or perhaps the assumption of the whole by the Federal 
Government if the municipality would not be justified in entering 
into it. 

There is now cooperation between the Mississippi River 
Commission and the various levee commissions of Mississippi 
and Louisiana and of other States. We make an annual appro- 
priation, I think, of about $3,000,000 for levee construction. 
The Mississippi River Commission, consisting largely of Engi- 
neer officers of the Army and also of men who are skilled in 
that kind of engineering, civilians, administer that fund. The 
examination that I made demonstrated that they were mak- 
ing very businesslike arrangements with the proprietors of 
land, or rather with the levee commissions, who represented the 
land and who had the power of local assessment and taxation 
for benefits. 

It seemed to me from what I saw of the situation that this 
national commission was exacting from the private owners and 
from the States as their representative a very full proportion of 
the cost. In some cases I imagine it has amounted to a hard- 
ship, because I am told that some of those leyee commissions 
are in practical bankruptcy owing to the extraordinary expendi- 
tures they have been put to by reason of floods. That dis- 
cretionary power has been given and it has been exercised 
wisely. I would have that extend to the entire area of the 
operations of this National Waterways Commission, so that 
they could cooperate with the States and municipalities and 
corporations and individuals and could apportion the cost and 
the benefits fairly according to the conditions and circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the object or the main object of the 
constitutional peg on which the Senator would hang the legis- 
lation would be to improve navigation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that included in 
that there ought to be some prevention of such things as have 
happened in the past? The Senator himself mentioned in 
the admirable address to which we have listened, that railroads 
would not be able to put a man with a boat out of business. 
There ought to be a regulation similar, perhaps, to what they 
have in Germany and France, so that when the rivers are de- 
veloped for navigation purposes who build boats and do 
business on the rivers would have the assurance that they 
would not be run out of business by the railroads. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would welcome an amendment to my 
amendment which would further that purpose. The committee 
of which I am chairman—the Interstate Commerce Committee— 
has now certain bills before it intended to enforce a fair treat- 
ment of the water carriers by the rail carriers, and I have no 


doubt that, even if we do not include such legislation in this 
bill, it will be the subject of consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Committees of both Houses. I will state that such 
legislation is in contemplation by the subcommittee on trans- 
portation, recently authorized by the Senate in a resolution 
now pending in the House. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think it would be interesting if the Senator 
could give us an outline of the method which has been pur- 
sued in the past in Germany and France, for instance, where 
they have developed such a wonderful commerce on their rivers. 
What course have they taken to prevent railroads, for example, 
from reducing the rate below cost when navigation is opened 
and then putting it up high when navigation is closed—when 
they have driven the boats off the stream? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know exactly what form their 
legislation has taken, but I understand the legislation is com- 
plete upon that subject and that the waterways are guarded 
by the legislation of both Germany and France. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates are made by the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to say, Mr. President, that 
in Germany the water rates and also the railroad rates are 
made by the Government. The Government provides that the 
water rates at no time shall be more than a certain per cent 
less than the railroad rates. Of course, if we had the same 
power the German Government has in compelling railroads to 
observe rates, we could do the same that they do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think the Senator from Nebraska must 
have some conception by this time of the length and breadth 
of the interstate-commerce power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I should like to ask another question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The suggestion made by the Senator from 
Utah agrees with the little information I have on the subject, 
and that is that in Germany, for instance, they have a law 
which provides that railroads must charge a certain per cent 
above the water rates. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada if that is true? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks the attention of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I beg pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it true that in Germany they have a law 
which provides that the railroad rate must be a certain per 
cent higher than the water rate? Do they have a law that 
prohibits a railroad company, for instance, from making a rate 
that is lower? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can not make any accurate statement 
upon that subject. Some ago my attention was called 
to the subject and I looked into it, but I can not recall just 
what the nature of the legislation is. However, I do know 
that they preserve the equilibrium there. 

Mr. NORRIS. As has been very well suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, in Germany the Government owns the railroads 
and can do that. It is my understanding that it was necessary, 
even though the Government did own many railroads, to pass a 
law to prohibit the Government-owned railroads from cutting 
under the rates on rivers. In France the Goyernment does not 
own the railroads. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Government does not own all the rail- 
roads in France. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a regulation there. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There is an equilibrium preserved. 

Mr. NORRIS. In what way is it preserved there? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I could not state to the Senator what the 
exact form of the legislation is. 

Mr. NORRIS. It occurred to me when the Senator was 
speaking on his proposed amendment in regard to having rail- 
road rates and transportation on the river correspond and dove- 
tail that it possibly had a tendency to lead toward the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, it may. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator, if his 
joint resolution which passed the Senate the other day becomes 
a law and the joint committee is appointed and will take a trip 
to Europe, as it probably will, that they give special attention 
to that particular subject in connection with the so-called Borah 
amendment, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator that if they 
take a trip to Europe I think the appropriation will have to be 
enlarged. 


Mr. NORRIS. It would probably have to be extended unless 
the war closes. We could not run the risk of having Senators 
und Representatives go over there now, for fear that they 
would be held as hostages. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I want to say one thing about competi- 
tion between rail and water. There is no doubt that in the past 
the railroads have been very potential in the creation of a 
public opinion, or rather in blocking public opinion, regarding 
the development of our waterways. They have been a dis- 
couraging influence everywhere. I think, however, that the 
railways now are beginning to realize that a large part of their 
transportation of bulky articles is comparatively noncompensa- 
tory, and as the density of traffic increases upon all the rail- 
roads you will find that there will be a disposition to confine 
them more to the carriage of goods of considerable price that 
will bear higher rates of transportation. 5 

In the past railroad building has been in advance of the re- 
quirements of the country, and the result has been that they 
have been compelled to reach out for every kind of transporta- 
tion, and they were naturally solicitous to absorb all the trans- 
portation that was being conducted upon the rivers and lakes 
and the coasts. Now, I think that the necessity for that is 
not so great and that they are also beginning to realize that 
the development of a complete system of transportation will 
tend to increase the density of the population. For instance, 
suppose we could have that entire flooded region, that swamp 
region from Cairo down to the Gulf, the richest region in the 
world possibly, capable of indefinite multiplication of produc- 
tion, capable of supplying the wants of a dense population such 
as Holland has, you can see that river improvement and naviga- 
tion might tend to a very large increase in the transportation 
of freight by water. Yet there would be a very much larger 
increase of transportation by rail, and the railways will thus 
benefit by the development and increase in the population of the 
surrounding country caused by a thoroughly perfected system 
of transportation which will involve rail and river and ocean. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not a fact, I will ask the Senator, 
that instead of Germany having a law which provides that the 
railroads shall not charge more than the water carriers, Germany 
divides the freight, giving the heavy, bulky freight, the raw ma- 
terials, to the steamboats and the higher-cost freight to the rail- 
roads, and in that way there is actually no competition. But, 
of course, I presume the Government holds its hand on both of 
them to see that they do not exact an inordinate rate of trans- 
portation. 

I will ask the Senator, furthermore, because it is worthy of 
consideration, whether his investigations have carried him into 
the field of comparative transportation rates as between this 
country and European countries. In other words, is it not a 
fact that the railroads of this country are to-day transporting 
freight at a less cost per mile than the railroads of Europe? 
Has the Senator gone into that at all? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I believe that to be the case myself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator believes it to be the case? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think we have the most perfect system 
of railways in the world, and I think we have, on the whole, 
the cheapest transportation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is, I think, sustained by statistics. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think, however, our railroads have de- 
veloped the transportation in bulk beyond any railway system 
in the world. Long trains, big cars, tremendous locomotives, 
and the reduction of grades have all tended to this result. But 
that does not minimize at all my view of the question that the 
waterways of the country should be developed not only for 
navigation but for all the other incidental uses, and that in 
the end the railways themselves will be benefited by it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree to that. In connection with 
the observation the Senator has just made that our railroad 
system has been developed to a much higher point than that of 
European countries, I recall the fact that I inquired in Germany 
how it happened that it had those little dinky engines that we 
would hardly tolerate on a country road in the United States, 
and the reply was that the Government would not permit them 
to use the large engines because they wanted the heavy freight 
to be carried by the waterways. Beyond a question our rail- 
road system in this country is so superior to that of the European 
countries that there is no comparison between them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That has been my experience and obser- 
vation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 
Mr. WORKS. It has been suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska that if the storm waters were stored, for example, in 
Iowa or Illinois or other of the Western States, the water could 
not be used for any purpose, as it might be in those Western 
States, where irrigation is necessary. I should suppose that if 
this plan were carried out the dams would not be constructed in 
actually navigable streams, but in the smaller streams that feed 
the navigable streams. Has the Senator considered to what 
extent the stored waters during times of storm might be used 
in times of low water by being released and thereby regulating 
and increasing the flow of water during a dry season? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I think that is a very valuable factor in 
the development of a river, in making a suitable stream. 

Mr. WORKS. It seems so to me. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It is just as important that we should 
avoid a thin and attenuated flow of the river as it is high 
floods. We should maintain, as far as possible, a standard flow 
of the river, so as to carry boats of standard draft. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think it is quite understood by 
those who have followed the course of the debate thus far that 
the bill before us contemplates the transfer from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of War of jurisdiction over the 
disposition of public lands that may be of very great value and 
importance. I say it transfers jurisdiction because the case is 
not one that is not already provided for by law. 

Statutes have been enacted contemplating the disposition of 
just such lands as are affected by the provision of the bill under 
debate to which the amendment which I have offered is directed. 
The lands that are affected by the provisions of my amendment 
are those which will be flooded by the water backed up by the 
construction of the dam in a navigable stream; that is to say, 
in the first place, the provision contemplates lands which would 
be, or be a part of, a reservoir site. It is proposed to modify the 
existing law with reference to those lands. It is accordingly 
desirable that the provisions of the bill should be considered 
with reference to the law as it is to-day. 

An act was passed in 1891, which applied only to irrigation 
projects, but by a subsequent statute was made applicable to 
lands which should be desired for reservoir sites to be used in 
the development of hydroelectric power. The act of 1891, in 
sections 18 and 19, provided as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the right of way through the public lands and reserya- 
tions of the United States is hereby grant to any canal or ditch 
company formed for the p of irrigation and duly organized under 
the laws of any State or rritory, which shall have filed, or may 
hereafter file, with the Secretary of the Interior a copy of its articles 
of incorporation, and due proofs of its organization under the same, to 
the extent of the ground occupied by the water of the reservoir and of 
the canal and its laterals, and 50 feet on each side of the marginal 
limits thereof; also the zit to take from the public lands adjacent to 
the line of the canal or ditch material, earth, and stone necessary for 
the construction of such banal or ditch. 

: * . » * 


. . 

Sec. 19. That any canal or ditch company desiring to secure the 
benefits of this act shall, within 12 months after the location of 10 
miles of its canal, if the same be upon surveyed lands, and if upon 
unsurveyed lands, within 12 months after the survey thereof by the 
United States, file with the register of the land office for the district 
where such land is located a map of its canal or ditch and reservoir ; 
and upon the approval thereof by the Secretary gf the Interior the 
same shall be noted upon the plats in said office, and thereafter all 
such lands over which such rights of way shall pass shall be disposed 
of subject to such right of way. z; 


In 1898 an act was passed which contained the following 
section : 


Sec. 2. That rights of way for ditches, canals, or reservoirs hereto- 
fore or hereafter approved under the provisions of sections 18, 19, 20, 
and 21 of the act entitled “An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891, may be used for purposes 
of a public nature; and said rights of way may be used for purposes of 
water transportation, for domestic purposes, or for the development of 
power as subsidiary to the main purpose of irrigation. 


In 1897 another act was passed to this effect: ; 


That all reservoir sites reserved or to be reserved shall be open to 
use and occupation under the right-of-way act of March 3, 1891. And 
any State is hereby authorized to improve and occupy such reservoir 
sites to the same extent as an individual or private corporation, under 
KUCA ree and regulations as the Secretary of the Interlor may pre- 
scribe. 


Then, again, in 1901 an act was passed covering as well lands 
which might become the site of a dam to be used in the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power, which read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized and 
empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him, to permit the 
use of rights of way through the public lands, forest and other reser- 
vations of the United States, and the Yosemite, Sequoia, and General 
Grant National Parks, California, for electrical plants, poles, and lines 
for the generation and distribution of electrical power, and for tele- 
phone and telegraph purposes, and for canals, ditches, pipes and pipe 
ines, ilumes, tunnels, or other water conduits, and for water plants, 
dams, and reservoirs used to promote irrigation or mining or quarry- 
ing, or the manufacturing or cutting of timber or lumber, or the 2 5 
plying of water for domestic, public, or any other beneficial uses to the 
extent of the ground occupied by such canals, ditches, flumes, tunnels, 
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— Provided, That such permi 


e t the ane ee incompatible with the public interest: 
further, peo all permits given hereunder for telegraph 
3 hall be subject to the provision of title 65 of the 
ot. the United States, and 


And provided furth 
the Interior under the 
or his successor in his discretion, and 


Mr. President, it is this last statute which, in its operation, 
gives rise to the necessity which the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands is intended to meet. This whole subject 
of the disposition of power sites upon the public domain is dealt 
with in that particular act, so that if a dam is to be constructed 
in a navigable stream and upon land belonging to the Government 
of the United States, the Secretary of the Interior will have the 
right to dispose of those lands under the terms and provisions 
of this bill; but if the dam is built in an nonnavigable stream and 
upon land belonging to the Government of the United States, 
that land will be disposed of by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and under what may be very essentially different terms and con- 
ditions. I submit that a system of that character is intolerable, 
if it is not le. 

Mr. President, what is the reason why the disposition of these 
particular lands should be taken out of the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, where they now rest, the same as the dis- 
position of all other lands, and transferred to the Secretary of 
War? The subject of the disposition of power sites upon the 
public domain and the law governing the construction of dams 
in navigable streams have been the subject of very earnest 
debate and discussion for a period of 10 years. It is not now 
necessary to recite the extreme views entertained upon these 
matters by the contending and warring interests and individuals, 

It is enough for the present purpose to say that in recent 
years and within that same period the eyes of the public in 
general have been directed upon the Secretary of the Interior, 
who is charged under the law with the administration of the 
law in relation to the disposition of the public lands, and the eye 
of the public has been particularly upon him with reference to 
the disposition of power sites. He stands in the spotlight before 
the people of the country with reference to that matter. Those 
of our citizens, actuated by the very highest motives, who be- 
eve that in the past frauds of a gigantic character have been 
perpetrated, by which the public lands have been diverted from 
the purpose that Oongress intended they should subserve, have 
looked to the Secretary of the Interior to preserve the public 
interests with reference to them. He stands at all times, sir, 
“in that fierce light which beats upon a throne” with reference 
to this particular subject. He can not make an order concern- 
ing the disposition of any of these great public interests without 
everybody being advised of it. Therefore he is called upon to 
exercise the greatest degree of circumspection in connection with 
any permit which contemplates the disposition of these things. 

The Secretary of War does not know anything about these 
matters. Whoever in the future may be chosen to occupy the 
exceedingly responsible position of Secretary of the Interior 
will in all probability be some man who has well-defined ideas 
in relation to this all-important subject—the disposition of power 
sites upon the public domain. The public will want to know 
where he stands with reference to that particular question. 
But the Secreatry of War, who is chosen with reference to 
entirely different duties, in all reasonable probability has never 
given any thought or study to the subject at all. He is not chosen 
with reference to any ideas he may have concerning the dispo- 
sition of the public lands. 

Mr. President, I referred a while ago to those two contending 
forces that have been debating for the entertainment and en- 
lightenment and possibly for the benefit of the public for 10 
years this question of the disposition of power sites on the 
public domain. I had hoped, sir, that in the preparation of this 
bill the gentlemen who have it in charge would endeavor, if 
possible, to find some middle ground upon which they could 
proceed, presenting some measure that might, to some extent 
at least, insure the support of all of those who are very desirous 
of having legislation upon this subject; but, Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from California? 


Mr. WALSH. I will yield in just a moment, if the Senator 
will pardon me. But, Mr. President, if we are to get any legis- 
lation at all on this subject there must be concessions, certainly 
upon essential matters, and if this is deemed unessential by the 
gentlemen in charge of this bill, certainly they ought not to 
insist upon this provision remaining in the bill, which will un- 
questionably excite the persistent antagonism of those whom 
they choose to stigmatize as “ conservationists.” 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
has touched the weakness and, I think, the vice of this whole 
effort at legislation—the effort to combine the use and disposi- 
tion of the land with the use and the flow of the stream that 
runs past it. The provision under discussion accentuates that 
difficulty, for the simple reason that the Secretary of War has 
absolutely no jurisdiction over the land and has not, and should 
not have, any power of disposal, so far as the Jand is concerned. 
His jurisdiction rests upon the navigability of the stream, and 
upon that alone. However, I suggest to the Senator that the 
difficulty about it is the effort to combine these two together. 
That is where the Senator and I differ with respect to this 
legislation. I think the vice of it is that there is an attempt, 
through the civil ownership of the land, to vest in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and now in the Secretary of War, the power 
to control the use of water which belongs to the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sena- 
tor from California that I am entirely unable to understand 
how the combination of which he speaks can be ayoided. If a 
dam is constructed in a navigable stream, it will of necessity 
flood public lands, if there are any public lands within the area 
that the backed waters cover. Some provision, as a matter of 
course, must be made for the acquisition by the permittee of the 
right thus to flood those public lands. I do not see how the 
Senator from California can escape that conclusion. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator evidently has not 
understood my suggestion. It is not simply a question of the 
taking of the land by reason of the overflow caused by the con- 
struction of the dam. It is proposed in this bill, and it is pro- 
posed in the other bill which the Senator has mentioned, to 
control the use or disposition of the water after it is stored. 
That is quite another thing. Of course, the Senator is right in 
saying that the land which the construction of the dam would 
cause to be overflowed would have to be acquired by the persons 
constructing the dam. There is no dispute between us respect- 
ing that matter at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand now that the remarks of the 
Senator from California are addressed to some other feature of 
this bill. When the other feature of the bill is reached, I am 
sure that we will be very glad to hear the Senator upon that, 
because I know very well the general views which he entertains 
upon that subject, and he is entitled to very special considera- 
tion because of his long study of this subject and the interest 
which it has in his own State, but we have not as yet reached 
that point. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator in what he has been saying has 
reached that point, because the disposition of land for any pur- 
pose as between the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Interior is now being discussed by the Senator from Montana, 
and it involves the whole question of the right to dispose of the 
land in connection with the use of the water. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we have reached a point where 
we have to provide how the land to be flooded is to be ac- 
quired by the permittee who has the right to erect the dam, and 
the question is, To which officer shall he go to get that permit? 
That is the question that is now presented by the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator, in all serious- 
ness, if the bill as drawn does not specifically state how that 
shall be done? I desire to read the language of the bill follow- 
ing the amendment which he has already offered. 

Mr. KENYON. From what page is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment of the Senator from Montana 
is to be inserted on page 6, line 12, after the words “ Secretary 
of War,” “and the Secretary of the Interior.” The bill pro- 
vides that, with the authority of the Secretary of War, the 
eee may 


pig Ane and use, to the extent necessary for the project, any lands of 
the United States, including the public lands— 


Following that this provision is found: 


And any part of the public lands may, on 
tary of War that the same is required for navigation p 
drawn by the eee for said purpose as ibe ge n rahe e ack Aten 

“An act to authorize the President of the United States to make with- 
drawal of public lands in certain cases, approved Jue 25, 1910"; and 
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And so forth. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator if that is not exactly similar 
to the case where lands have been withdrawn by the President 
of the United States for forest purposes? When lands in 
forest reserves are classified as agricultural lands by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and entry is allowed upon them, do 
not the entrymen secure a title through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, although the Secretary of the Interior has no authority 
whatever as to the classification of land in forest reserves? The 
withdrawal order of the President prevents the lands from being 
entered by any citizen of the United States for any purpose 
until the lands have been classified; and, when so classified, it 
takes an order of the President of the United States to release 
the lands from his former order before any entry can be made 
on them. I can not see why the Secretary of War can not 
designate the lands referred to in this provision, because he 
certainly has authority over the navigable streams of the coun- 
try, and the War Department Corps of Engineers will inform 
him of the lands that are to be flooded. Therefore he is, it seems 
to me, the proper official to designate the lands and to request 
the President to make the withdrawal order as provided in the 
bill. 

It does seem to me that, if we now accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana, it will be the means of 
bringing about a conflict. of authority which I think should be 
avoided. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator intended to ask 
me a question. It is not very clear in my mind exactly what the 
question is, but I might be able to clarify the subject in the minds 
of some of the other Senators on the floor, if not in the mind 
of the Senator from Utah, if I said that this provision has three 
separate and distinct clauses in it: First, that the permit shall 
be issued by the Secretary of War; second, that whenever the 
Secretary of War believes that certain lands now open to ap- 
propriation are necessary in the interest of navigation he may 
have those lands withdrawn; and, third, that when those lands 
are withdrawn, or are utilized, even if they are not withdrawn, 
under the permit, the charges for the use of that land shall be 
fixed by the Secretary of War. There are three propositions, 
which are divided by semicolons in the bill. One has not a 
thing to do with the other. The first is the one to which my 
amendment is addressed. The first is a plain proposition that 
when the permittee desires to make use of public lands the Sec- 
retary of War shall issue him a permit. I move to amend that 
by providing that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall issue the permit. The withdrawal proposition 
is an entirely separate matter. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to occupy but a moment. 
It seems to me that we are overlooking the fact that we are 
disposing of these lands by legislation and not by an administra- 
tive order. We are proposing to dispose of these lands by this 
act itself, and we are simply leaving it to an administrative 
officer to carry out our declared intentions. 

This bill provides for permits to be issued by the Secretary of 
War for the building of dams in navigable streams. The first 
thing for the Secretary of War to determine is not what public 
lands are to be taken, but what is the necessity for the building 
of such dams in the interest of navigation and the development 
of water power and what conditions must be imposed on such 
permits. Those are the essential things for the Secretary of 
War to pass upon. Anyone desiring such a permit will, of 
course, have a map prepared, and if it be found that any public 
land is very likely to be overflowed because of the dam the per- 
son seeking the permit will bring this fact to the attention of 
the Secretary of War. After the Secretary has considered the 
importance of building the dam and has determined the condi- 
tions under which it shall be built, then, as it seems to me, we 
say to him, “Give a permit to use whatever public land is 
necessary to be overflowed in order to conserve the purposes of 
navigation that you want promoted.” Ido not think he has any 
discretion, and he ought not to have any discretion, with refer- 
ence to the use of the public land. Whenever he finds that a 
dam is necessary in the interest of navigation and that the con- 
ditions which he thinks ought to be complied with will be com- 
plied with, then those desiring to build the dam ought to have 
the use of the necessary public land. That is what we intend 
them to have by the passage of this legislation. 

The purpose of the amendment of the Senator from Montana, 
as disclosed by the argument here, is purely to give to another 
officer the power to interfere with the granting of that permit by 
the Secretary of War in the interests of navigation, and to give 
it to an administrative officer, with the declared intention that 


upon its value 


he shall impose such conditions, not as Congress thinks ought 
to be imposed, but such as he thinks ought to be imposed for the 
use of the public land. I think that Congress ought to lay down 
the conditions under which permits shall be granted, and then it 
should be left to the administrative officer simply to administer 
what we declare to be the law. We ought to declare what our 
policy shall be and not leave it to some administrative officer to 
determine what the policy ought to be and change it possibly 
every two, three, or four years. We ought to say what we want 
done; and that is what I think we have said here. We have 
said that whenever a dam ought to be built for navigation pur- 
poses, and the Secretary of War fixes the conditions under which 
the dam for such purposes ought to be built, then the permittee 
shall have the use of the public lands. 

The Senator from Montana has said that it will be almost im- 
possible to carry that out, because the Secretary of the Interior 
has control over the disposition of the public lands. I do not 
think so. We are disposing of the land ourselves. It would be 
a very easy matter to provide that when the Secretary of War 
finds that the permittee must have certain land he shall certify 
a description of that land to the Secretary of the Interior. That 
would make it a matter of record in the Department of the In- 
terior and would take care of that objection very fully. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] has well expressed the purpose of this bill, and I 
only wish to add a few words to what he has so well said upon 
the subject. 

The statutes which the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] 
has read were passed under a provision of the Constitution 
authorizing the Congress to dispose of the public lands. Under 
the policy of the Government the jurisdiction over public lands 
has been given to the Secretary of the Interior, and where there 
is as a rule a conflict of that jurisdiction with that of any other 
department that policy ought to be maintained, but in all cases 
where a conflict arises between the departments it must be 
settled in favor of one or the other if we are to have a prac- 
tical law. 

I am not familiar with the method of withdrawing lands from 
the public domain for forest reserves; but, as I understand the 
Senator from Utah, the method prescribed by the statutes is 
exactly what is proposed to be done here—that they are with- 
drawn from the public domain upon a certification of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the forest reserves being within the juris- 
diction of that department. 

This bill is predicated upon an entirely different clause of 
the Constitution. Congress gets its authority to enact it, if it 
has such authority, from an entirely different clause of the Con- 
stitution than that of the disposition of the public domain. The 
ground upon which Congress can consider the matter and enact 
this legislation is the commerce clause of the Constitution. It 
is the improvement of the navigable rivers of this country to 
which alone this bill relates. The jurisdiction over navigable 
waters has been given to the Secretary of War. In all matters 
relating to the development of navigation on the rivers it is 
proper that all powers should be vested in the Secretary of War. 
It is absolutely necessary in order to prevent confusion and the 
embarrassment of that department. 

If the amendment is agreed to, there will be a conflict of 
jurisdiction, and each of these heads of departments can em- 
barrass the other in the exercise of his proper jurisdiction. As 
was said by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the 
Secretary of the Interior then is given a check, where public 
lands are concerned, upon all the actions of the Secretary of 
War in developing navigation in the navigable rivers of the 
country. It is obvious that such a thing ought not to be done. 
It is confusing the jurisdiction of the two departments. The 
use of these public lands is a mere incident to navigation. 

There is no possibility here of the interests of the people, as 
suggested by the Senator from Montana, being abused or in- 

The Secretary of War is a cabinet officer equal in dig- 
nity with the Secretary of the Interior. One is just as much in 
the spotlight as the other in respect to his duties and his powers. 
There is no danger whatever in this clause of anyone being 
prejudiced. There is no more danger that the Secretary of 
War will abuse his authority, or be unfaithful to the people, 
than there is that the Secretary of the Interior will do so; and 
I can see no room for the argument presented by the Senator 
from Montana upon that subject. j 

The committee considering this bill have thought it best to 
give jurisdiction to the department having jurisdiction of it 
on the sole ground that Congress has the right to consider and 
enact it, and for that reason they vested this power in the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Presiden 
Tennessee if this specific ma 


I wish to ask the Senator from 
was debated by the committee? 
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Mr. SHIELDS. I will answer the Senator from Montana by 
saying that this bill has been more thoroughly considered than 
any bill I have had occasion to be connected with since I have 
been in the Senate. The bill was introduced at the last session 
of Congress, and the subcommittee in charge of it was composed 
of Senators some of whom had been here a long time and had 
had great experience in such matters. The then Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Burton, was a member of that subcommittee. From 
what I know of these matters, and from the reports he had made 
upon various projects, and from his connection with the rivers 
and harbors bills and the improvement of the waterways of the 
country, I should say that he perhaps had more thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject than any other Member of the body at that 
time. Senators BANKHEAD, SIMMONS, and Netson were also 
members of that subcommittee. The bill was read over and 
considered section by section by that subcommittee. I think 
two weeks or perhaps more were devoted to it. That bill was 
recommended favorably for passage, but was not reached at the 
last session. Substantially in the same form it was reintroduced 
at this session. The same subcommittee was appointed, except 
that Senator Jones, of Washington, took the place of Senator 
Burton; and it was again considered very fully and unanimously 
reported to the Committee on Commerce and unanimously re- 
ported to the Senate. 

I can not remember the views that different Senators took in 
regard to different clauses or different provisions; but I will 
venture to say that every provision of the bill, including this one, 
was carefully considered, and every effort was made to report a 
bill that protected the authority of the United States over navi- 
gable streams, the sovereignty of the States, the riparian pro- 
prietors, and especial care and attention was given to protecting 
the interests of the consumers, for whose interest at last this 
bill is sought to be enacted into law. It was attempted to get a 
practicable, workable bill; and all the officers and all those who 
have been interested in water-power development have agreed 
that the previous legislation absolutely prohibited such develop- 
ment. It is the belief of the committee that this bill accom- 
plishes the purposes for which they so earnestly worked. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I understand the Senator to say 
that he has no recollection of this specific provision being the 
subject of debate before the committee. I want to inquire now 
of the Senator—because, of course, we all understand that there 
is only a handful of Senators in the Chamber at any time while 
this bill is under discussion; they go out to the cloakrooms, and 
when they come in they inquire where the committee stands on 
this matter—how many witnesses were examined by the com- 
mittee in the hearings it held? 

Mr. SHIELDS. None whatever. I hope the Senator does 
not think that any witnesses could have thrown any light upon 
the subject of his amendment. As to a full understanding, 
though, of all these matters, there are thousands of pages of 
hearings and of reports and of able articles written by parties 
who have given a great deal of attention and study to this 
matter, and upon all sides of the question. 

Mr. WALSH. I should think the Secretary of the Interior 
might have thrown some light upon the wisdom of this change 
in the law. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I can not see what light he could have 
thrown upon it or what information he could have given to that 
committee, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me right there, it is perfectly competent for Congress 
to dispose of the public land as it pleases, without the inter- 
position of any Secretary or any department of the Govern- 
ment. Legislation has been crippled constantly, and I think 
materially injured, by taking too much advice not only from one 
but from all of the departments, until now we have the com- 
mon rule of referring to them the simplest fact on earth that 
we ourselves know to be pertinent for their advice as to 
whether or- not it ought to be made the subject of legislation. 
I have protested against it ever since I have been in either 
House of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Military Affairs Committee 
are now considering military measures. Would the Senator 
from Arizona think that they ought not to call before them the 
Secretary of War, to ask him what he thinks about those 
measures? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think whenever they need infor- 
mation from the Secretary of War they ought to call for it, 
as they have done; but I do not think we should run to ask the 
advice of every Secretary, when we ourselves are just as well 
informed as the various Secretaries are. In other words, as 
Congress has the absolute power in the matter, it has the ab- 
solute responsibility; and what we want is not policies, not 
advice, but information from the departments. That used to 


be the old rule—that we asked simply for the facts of a case, 
and never for the views of the department as to the advisability 
of proposed action by Congress after it became acquainted with 
the facts. 

I can see nothing except complications in the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana. Why do you want the Secretary of 
the Interior to say whether or not certain lands shall be utilized 
that the Secretary of War, under this bill, has said must be 
submerged in order to carry out the great purpose of naviga- 
tion under the commerce clause of the Constitution? 

When I refer to the Secretary of the Interior, I do not 
speak of the present incumbent, but of the office; for, while it 
may be graced now by the ablest and most patriotic man, it 
may be disgraced in 20 years by just the opposite kind of man. 
What I wish to call to the Senator's attention is that there is 
no need for anybody to pass upon this matter except the Secre- 
tary of War, under the power of Congress, which has told him 
to find the place where navigation ought to be improved, and 
he must find whether or not it should be done. 

What good is done by the interposition of the Secretary of the 
Interior, except to raise the question as to whether or not the 
public lands are more valuable than navigation, and raise at once 
a conflict between these two jurisdictions, under which nothing 
would be done by either? That is what it amounts to. All the 
public lands that are submerged under this bill are submerged 
by order of Congress. Certainly nobody will want to locate the 
land after it is covered with water; and if the Secretary of War 
says that a dam should be built in a certain place for purposes 
of navigation, then it is not the business of any other depart- 
ment to say whether or not those submerged public lands ought 
to be submerged. Congress has passed upon the matter by 
giving the power to the Secretary of War, and that is all there 
is to it. The Secretary of War, under the survey, has to make 
a finding, and it is the easiest matter in the world for him to 
transmit the mere map of the lands submerged to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and enable him to keep his books straight. So 
that it is either merely a question of bookkeeping or it is a 
question of interposition by an entirely different authority, 
created for a different purpose, and having the question raised 
as to which is the more valuable—the land to be submerged or 
the dam which is to be built under this bill. 

So I see nothing but complication in this amendment. I see 
no danger on earth to any public lands that are to be submerged 
by any navigable stream, and I am fearfully afraid that we 
are going to carry this word “ navigation” a good deal further 
than I wish to see it carried. If they go any further than they 
have gone they will place under Federal jurisdiction the waters 
of every State, navigable or nonnavigable, if anywhere they 
empty into a navigable stream; and if that power is allowed to 
run up to every spring on every mountain side, we are at the 
mercy of the Federal Government in the development of every 
State west of the Mississippi River, or at least of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the Secre- 
taries of the Interior never have been backward in asking to be 
heard by any committee of the Senate whenever any question 
has been under consideration by a committee of the Senate. In 
connection with the bills that have been under consideration 
before the Public Lands Committee, including the power bill 
itself, the Secretary of the Interior has had representatives at 
the hearings, I believe, every day on which the hearings have 
been held. The Secretary of the Interior—not only the present 
one, but his predecessor—has appeared before the committee and 
presented his views on a number of bills. No committee of this 
body has ever denied the Secretary of the Interior the oppor- 
tunity of appearing and testifying upon any bill that it had 
before it for consideration. 

The Secretary of the Interior knew that this bill was being 
considered by the committee. If he had wanted to testify, all 
he would have had to do would have been simply to intimate it, 
and a time would have been set for him to appear before the 
committee, and he could have expressed whatever views he 
desired. Not only that, but he could have written his views 
to the chairman and they would have been presented to the 
committee by him and considered by it. I think it out of place 
to criticize the committee because of the fact that the Secretary 
of the Interior has not appeared before the committee upon this 
bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watrsu], if adopted, would change the whole 
theory of the bill. The bill would have to be changed from 
the beginning to the end. It seems to me that the bill as 
reported to the Senate has guarded every interest—not only the 
Government's interest but the interest of the consumer; and 1 
call attention to the fact that under the bill the Secretary of 
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War is compelled to receive certain information before he can 
grant a permit. On page 7, beginning in line 17, the bill 
provides: 

In nting permits hereunder and fixing conditions thereof, and in 
prescribing rules and re; tions as to the maintenance and operation 
of any structure to which this act is applicable, the e Aye’ War, 
before acting, shall have the report and advice of the Chief of Engineers. 

So I can not see how it is possible to guard the interests of 
the Government, or the interests of the man who expects to put 
his money into the project, or the interests of the consuming 
publie more thoroughly than is provided in this bill. I have 
enough confidence in the Secretary of War to think that when a 
report is made to him by his Chief of Engineers and in that re- 
port the statement is made that a small piece of public land lying 
adjacent to a navigable river is necessary for the purpose of de- 
veloping electric power and increasing the efficiency of the river 
for navigation, the Secretary of War will select such public lands 
as his Chief of Engineers says is necessary for the project; and 
I believe that the flooding of a small piece of publie land will be 
no detriment to the Government of the United States, but will 
be a benefit to navigation and to the development of electric 
power that is so needed along some of our navigable rivers. 

I can not see why this amendment is offered, unless it is 
offered for the purpose of complicating the provisions of the bill. 
I am not going to express my views as to the object of it. The 
Senator, of course, knows the object he has. I do not believe 
it will help the bill in any way, shape, or form, but I do believe 
it will complicate the administration of the provisions of the 
bill if adepted. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question. Has this bill in its present form, if 
he knows, received the approval of the Secretary of War, or 
has it been submitted to the Secretary of War? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it, or a similar one, has been submitted 
to him. I have seen the report of the Secretary of War, and, 
while I do not want to say that the report was written on this 
bill, I have no doubt but that the principle of the bill has been 
approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to answer the Senator's ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KENYON. I should be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; the chairman of the committee can answer 
the question better than I can. 

Mr. SHIELDS. This bill is in substantial conformity to the 
views of the of War, as expressed by him in a paper 
that he read before the House Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce. 

Mr. KENYON. Was this bill itself, in its present form, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War, and any opinion secured from 
him for the benefit of the committee? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I could not say that this bill, in its present 
form, was, because there were some amendments made even in 
the Committee on Commerce; but this bill contains the elements, 
the substantial requisites, of the bill the Secretary of War advo- 
eated in the paper to which I have just referred. The bill, as 
introduced, was submitted to him. 

Mr. KENYON. I am a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce; but, as I remember, the day I was present the bill was 
read over, and there was some discussion of it, but not a very 
extended discussion, and not many of these questions were taken 
up, except, I think, in the last session. But I have been anxious 
to know whether the bill had been submitted to the Secretary of 
War and had been approved by him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. The bill last year was approved by the Sec- 
retary of War. When the bill was first introduced at this ses- 
sion a copy of it was sent to him, and then another bill was 
introduced containing some amendments that the subcommittee 
thought ought to be made to it, and again a copy of it was sent 
to him. The committee never had any report from the Sec- 
retary of War; either favorable or unfavorable, and I am not 
aware of any objection that the Secretary of War had to any 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I understand from the Senator that he 
does not know whether or not this bill, as it was before the com- 
mittee, had. received the approval of the Secretary of the War? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I know that a similar bill had his approval. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Tennessee 
will allow me, I desire to state that my recollection is that a bill 
almost identical with this in its provisions was referred to the 
Secretary of War during the last Congress and met his express 


approval. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator whether there is any- 
thing on record in the hearings from the Secretary of War with 
reference to his views upon this bill? 


Mr. NELSON. We had no hearings before the committee. 
Mr. KENYON. The subcommittee? 
Mr. NELSON. The subcommittee. We had no hearings in 


the Senate. There were hearings on a bill in the House, but 
we had no hearings before the Senate committee. The bill, 
substantially as it is now, was considered by the Secretary of 
War during the last Congress, and met with his approval; and 
I think I can safely say for the subcommittee that because of 
that fact we did not deem it essential to get the express ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War at this session, because we had 
it before, from the same Seeretary of War. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, can thé Senator from Minne- 
sota inform us where we will find the letter or other approval 
of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. NELSON. I think it is in the files of the Committee on 
Commerce. It never was printed. It was sent in like other 
reports, Nearly all bills pending before the Committee on Com- 
merce that relate to rivers and harbors or kindred matters are 
referred by us to the Secretary of War, and we get his reports 
on those bills; but as a rule those reports are not printed, un- 
less their printing is asked for. 

While I am on my feet I want to say further, in reference 
to this proposition—and I will take only a moment—that if 
Senators will examine this section of the bill they will find that 
the determination of the question whether or not a dam ought 
to be built at a given place, whether or not that application 
shall be granted, is left to the judicial judgment of the Secre- 
tary of War. If he once determines that a dam for navigation 
purposes should be built at a given point, all the rest of the 
duties in connection therewith are ministerial. If it is deter- 
mined that a dam may be constructed, we say by this law that 
the public lands of the United States may be occupied and 
flooded, and all the Secretary of War has to do is to determine 
the boundaries of the public land. What department of the 
Government, with its engineering force, can better determine 
before a dam is built the area of public lands that will be 
flooded than the War Department, through its engineering force? 

Under this bill all the Secretary of War has to do is to 
describe the area to be flooded and then apply to the President 
for a withdrawal of the land; and then, farther on, it is for the 
Secretary of War to determine what compensation is to be paid 
for the use of the public land. It seems to me that it would 
be utter folly to complicate this legislation by putting in the 
head of another department. I can not for the life of me see 
what can be accomplished by it. All such improvements as are 
involved in this bill come properly under the War Department, 
which has a skilled and expert force of engineers. Why com- 
plicate it by injecting into it a department and a corps of 
officers that have nothing to do with this branch of the case? 

I can not see what good can be accomplished of a reformatory 
character or how the public can be better protected. It will 
simply bring another check upon the development of water 
power in this country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A roll call has been ordered. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it a roll call or a vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is uncertain. The Chair 
supposes that the Senator from Alabama has a right to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, no response having been given on the 
roll call. The roll will be called to disclose the presence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not quite understand the question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The roll is being called on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Alabama that a quorum is absent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Thank you. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the calling of the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst James Norris Smith, S. C. 
Jones Oliver Smoot 
Erandegee Kenyon an Sutherland 
Catron Kern Owen il 
Lane — Townsend 
Chilton Lee, Md. Poindexter Vardaman 
Cummins Lewis Ransd wee 
s McCumber Robinsgn arren 
du Pont McLean Shafro Weeks 
Fletcher „Va. ee Williams 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sherman Works 
Hollis Myers 8 
Hughes Nelson Simmons 
Husting Newlands Smith, Ga. 


The VICH PRESIDENT, Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
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amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] on 
which the yeas and nays haye been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] who is absent, 
and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
palir with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I ask 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with that Senator, but I 
um informed that he would vote as I intend to vote. I there- 
fore feel at liberty to vote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when Mr. THosas’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Tous] is sick and can not be here to-day. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
MCCUMBER]. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming IMr. CLARK]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Florida and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrrl. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a patr 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
Being informed by his colleague that if he were present he 
would vote the same way I am about to vote, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]; that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy] is paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore]; and that the Senator from Maine [Mr. BUBRLEIGH] is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] to the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Penrose] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Crank of Wyoming] is necessarily absent and that he is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my, pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Carron] to the Senator from Texas IMr. CULBER- 
son] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I withhold my yote. I observe that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SaarH] has not voted, and I have 
a pair with that Senator. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire if the senior Senator from Maine 
IMr. Jounson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with that Senator. If I can 
not transfer my pair, I shall withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lope]. I transfer it to the junior Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Broussard] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] is unavoidably detained on official 
business, 

Mr. SHERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Joun- 
son]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Stertine] and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 35, as follows: 


Has the 


' YEAS—20. 
Ashurst Husting Lee, Md. Norris 
Chamberlain James Lewis Owe: 
Cummins Kenyon Martine, N. J. Poindexter 
Hitchcock Kern + Myers Reed 
Hollis Lane Newlands Walsh 

NAYS—35. 

Bankhead du Pont McCumber Oliver 
Borah Fletcher cLean Overman 
Brandegee ughes Martin, Va. Page 
Clapp Jones elson Rausdell 


Robinson Simmons Stone Warren 
Shafroth Smith, Ga Sutherland Weeks 
Sheppard Smith, Mic! Swanson Williams 
erman mith, ‘Tillman Works 
Shields Smoot Vardaman 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Beckham Curtis La Follette Smith, Ariz, 
Brady Dillingham Lea, Tenn, Smith, Md. 
Broussard Fall sappitt Sterling 
ryan Gallinger ge Thomas 
Burleigh off O'Gorman Thompson 
Catron Gore Penrose Townsend 
Chilton Gronna Phelan Underwood 
Clark, Wyo Hardin Pittman Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark. Hardwick Pomerene 
Colt Johnson, Me, Saulsbury 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak, Shively . 


So Mr. WALsH’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 6, line 23, before the word “ Secre- 
tary,” I move to insert the word “said” and after the word 
“War” to insert“ and the said Secretary of the Interior.” 

This presents exactly the same question, this giving to the 
Secretary of the Interior joint authority with the Secretary of 
War to fix the charge that shall be exacted for the use of the 
public lands which are flooded or utilized for dam purposes. It 
presents exactly the same question as that on which the Senate 
has just voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 6, line 22, I move to strike out the 
words “based upon its value as land.” The bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

And for any land of the United States so used and occupied the 
grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable charges based 
upon its value as land as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

If the amendment prevails the language will then be: 

And for any land of the United States so used and occupied the 
grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable charges as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the language here used has no 
significance, because if charges are fixed upon the value of the 
land taken it will, of course, be a value based upon its value as 
land. But, of course, some significance must be given to this 
language, and I have no doubt that the purpose was to require 
the Secretary of War in fixing the value of the land as a basis 
for his charges to value it as agricultural land at, say, a dollar 
and a quarter an acre. That is not the proper basis upon which 
to fix the value of property. 

The question was presented by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. SHarrotu] the other day. When land is condemned for 
public use and a jury is called upon to determine what its value 
is and what should be paid for it, the rule is that the jury must 
take into consideration what value that particular land has for 
any purpose to which it can be devoted. Why should any dis- 
tinction be made here? I referred to the case of Boom Co. 
against Patterson at that time, reported in the ninety-eighth 
volume of the Supreme Court Reports. As my recollection is, I 
said at the time, I think, in the ninety-seventh volume. Let me 
refer to what is there said by the Supreme Court—and I shall 
read only a brief paragraph—concerning the basis upon which 
the estimate is to be made. That was the case of an attempt 
to condemn three islands in the Mississippi River. They were 
rocky, sterile islands, unfruitful in character; they were useless 
for any purpose of which anybody could think, except to tie a 
boom to. A boom company sought to condemn them, and in- 
sisted that their value for boom purposes could not be taken 
into consideration. The court, however, said: 

The views we have expressed as to the justness of considering the 
peculiar fitness of the lands for particular purposes as an element in 
estimating their value find poppers in the several cases cited by coun- 
sel. Thus, In the Matter of rmen Street (17 Wend., 669), where a 
lot upon which the owner had his residence was injured by cutting down 
an embankment in opening a street in the city of Brooklyn, the Su- 
preme Court of New York said that neither the purpose to which the 
roperty was applied nor the intention of the owner in relation to its 
43 — enjoyment was a matter of much importance in determining the 
compensation to be made to him, but that the proper inquiry was, 
What is the value of the property for the most advantageous uses to 
which it may be applied?!“ In Goodwin v. Cincinnati & Whitewater 
Canal Co. (18 Ohio St., 169), where a railroad company sought to 
appropriate the bed of a canal for its track, the Supreme Court of Ohio 
held that the rule of valuation was what the interest of the canal com- 
pany was worth, not for canal purposes or for any other particular use, 
ut generally for any and all uses for which it might be suitable. And 
in Young v. Harrison (17 Ga., 30), where land necessary for an abut- 
ment of a bridge was . , the Supreme Court of Georgia held 
that its value was not to be restricted to its agricultural or productive 
capacities, but that inquiry might be made as to all purposes to which it 
could be applied, having reference to existing and prospective wants of 
the community. Its value as a bridge site was, therefore, allowed in the 


estimate of compensation to be awarded to the owner. 


So, Mr. President, here is a boom site on a navigable stream 
We will as- 


owned by the Government of the United States. 
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sume, as is ordinarily the case, that it is rocky in character, 
the stream having, by the processes of erosion, worked a channel 
through that solid rock. The rock has not perhaps any particu- 
lar value for building purposes; it will produce nothing. What 
do you mean when you say that it must be paid for on the basis 
of “its value as land”? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Secretary of War in the saree gs now 
proposed is authorized to fix the charges? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUGHES. What redress has the applicant in case the 
Secretary fixes too heavy a charge? 

Mr. WALSH. He has none. The Secretary of War is made 
the final arbiter. 

Mr, HUGHES. Then the Secretary of War can, in his dis- 
cretion, lay any charge he likes for this use in connection with 
the building of the dam; but I see the point the Senator makes 
is that we limit him, or are supposed to limit him, in this legis- 
lation to the value of the land as land? 

Mr, WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator from Montana what 
appeal or remedy the grantee would want if he gets a valuable 
water site upon a compensation or charge “ based upon its value 
as land,” which would be practically nothing? 

Mr. WALSH. In my view this language really means nothing, 
because its value as land is all the value it has; but, of course, 
it is introduced here for the purpose of making some rule other 
than the rule that would ordinarily obtain in determining the 
yalue of the particular land that was to be appropriated. 

Mr. KENYON. Why should not the grantee pay to the United 
States reasonable charges based upon its value as a water- 
power site? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly he should. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what he has got it for, and not as 
land. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me remark that here is a 
man who owns a piece of land 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 
~ Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no such purpose in the bill as the 
Senator from Montana has imagined; but, to relieve him, I am 
perfectly willing that it be based upon its value as land for any 
purpose. There is no object here whatever in limiting the au- 
thority of the Secretary of War in this matter; but I agree—— 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield a moment, I will call 
his attention to a provision of the bill that I think entirely cov- 
ers the objection of the Senator. I think the Senator from Mon- 
tana is in error when he makes the statement that this particu- 
lar charge is to be fixed on the value of the land alone. This is 
what the bill provides: 

And in fixing such charges consideration shall be taken of the bene- 
fits accruing from the use and occupation of such lands to the interests 
of navigation, as well as to the business of said grantee. 

In other words, the question of the value of the land is not 
what the mere land would be worth, lying idle as it is to-day, 
but the charges are to be fixed, based upon not only “ the benefits 
accruing from the use and occupation of such lands to the inter- 
ests of navigation,” but it must be “as well as to the business of 
said grantee.” So, Mr. President, under the wording of the bill 
the Secretary of War can take into consideration every item of 
advantage to the grantee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And at the same time, taking into considera- 
tion the use of it for navigation purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I think the theory of the bill is also 
to take into consideration the use of the land for navigation 
purposes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the theory of the bill; and there was 
no intention in any way to limit the Secretary of War in fixing 
the value of the land. Taken in connection with the whole mat- 
ter, it is like some of these other amendments. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from Tennessee to say that he has no objection to the elimina- 
tion of the language to which the Senator from Montana has 
called attention? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I have no objection to adding, after the 
words “ based upon its value as land,” the words “ for any pur- 
pose,” which, in fact, is provided for in a subsequent section. 

Mr. HUGHES. Would there be any objection to striking out 
the words “ as land,” which would seem to be what the Senator 
from Montana wants? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the symmetry of the bill, in view of 
a subsequent clause, would be best maintained by adding the 
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words I suggest, so as to read, “based upon its value as land 
for any purpose.” Of course, as land it can not be valuable for 
anything but for the purposes for which it is susceptible of use. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Tennessee kindly ex- 
plain to us what construction would be given to this provision, 
if the words indicated by my amendment are stricken out, 
different from the construction which should be given to it 
as it stands? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Has the Senator any desire to change the 
verbiage of this bill merely because it is his amendment, when 
it means the same thing? 

Mr. WALSH. No. I have indicated the purpose of the 
amendment, if the Senator followed me—and I supposed he was 
following me 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was offering the concession in order to 
comply with the views of the Senator and to obviate the con- 
struction of which he thinks the provision susceptible. Of 
course, it was never so intended, and the subsequent provision, 
which was read by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxoor], 
demonstrates that it was intended that the lands should be 
valued when disposed of to the grantee for every purpose for 
which they might be used. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I trust that this debate will 
not degenerate into anything like a personal controversy be- 
tween the Senator from Tennessee and myself. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It certainly will not from any choice of 
mine. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very anxious to speed the consideration 
of the passage of this bill. I have no pride whatever in the 
amendments which I have tendered. I asked the Senator from 
Tennessee in perfect good faith to explain to the Senate what 
is the meaning in this bill of the language which I propose to 
excise by my motion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. It was the purpose to fix the value of the 
land, as in condemnation proceedings, based on every purpose 
for which it might be valuable and every use of which it might 
be susceptible; and the subsequent clause read by the Senator 
from Utah shows that that is so beyond any question. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me ask the Senator from Tennessee, then, 
whether that would not be the case if the words I have indi- 
cated were not in the bill: that is to say, would not then the 
valuation of the land be based on every purpose, every use to 
which it might be put? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think it would hardly * it as well as 
the bill expresses it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not 3 me a copy of 
the amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
Montana. It is, however, a very important one, and I wish to 
ask the Senator having the bill in charge if he will not now 
consent to a recess or adjournment and allow the amendment 
to be printed, and then we can take it up to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am perfectly willing that the amendment 
be passed over until to-morrow, but I prefer not to adjourn. 
We can proceed with the consideration of some other amendment 
for half an hour. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, in that connection I want to sug- 
gest this as an effect of the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana. To strike out those words would leave it to the Sec- 
retary of War, whoever he may be, to determine the policy which 
shall be followed in the fixing of the charge for the use of the 
land; in other words, he would be able to fix the charge at so 
much per horsepower developed, regardless of the value of the 
land. It is the purpose of this bill to have Congress itself declare 
the policy and to declare the basis upon which charges shall be 
fixed, and not to leave it to the uncertain opinion of some Secre- 
tary, who might have an opinion to-day of one character and 
some other opinion at some other time. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that the matter of fixing rates rests with the States. The Sec- 
retary of War has no such power. If the Secretary of War fixes 
the charges to be paid to the Government, that of itself tends to 
fix the rates that must be paid by the consumer for the power. 
That is just what I object to. 

Mr. JONES. There is no disagreement between the Senator 
and myself upon that proposition. The committee made a con- 
cession to the sentiment in favor of fixing a charge upon Gov- 
ernment lands taken for power purposes; but the committee did 
not want to leave the method that should determine the charge, 
which is in effect a policy, to some administrative officer. We 
know just what the Secretary of the Interior insists upon. It 
has been the policy of the Secretary of the Interior for several 
years to insist that the compensation that shall come to the 
Government for the use of the public lands in connection witb 
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power development shall be based, not upon the land value in 
any way, but upon the horsepower developed. We concluded in 
this bill to determine ourselves the policy that should be fol- 
lowed, and to provide that the charges should be based upon the 
value of the land, and not upon the power developed. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Washington will give me 
ulis attention for a moment 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. And allow me to remark that if that is what 
ihe committee desires to accomplish, then we should strike out 
the words“ as land,” so that it will read: 

The grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable charges 
based upon its value as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I offered an amend- 
ment in the subcommittee to have the charge based upon the 
value of the land for any purpose for which it might be valuable. 
I was willing to go that far. The members of the subcommittee 
suggested this language as meaning the same thing; and it was 
agreeable to me. As the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELÐS] 
has said, the purpose was to fix the charge for the land according 
to auy purpose for which it might be used, and what he now 
suggests would be entirely agreeable to me; but the language 
which the Senator from Montann would leave in the bill would 
permit any Secretary of War to determine the basis upon which 
the charges should be made; and that is what the committee 
did not want to do. The committee felt that it was the duty of 
Congress to determine the policy that should be followed; and 
while I agree with the Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
that we ought not to put any tax on at all, and if this matter is 
to be discussed further, I should like to say something on that 
line. Yet, as a concession to the Senators who are in favor of 
exacting a charge for the use of the public land, we put this 
provision in the bill, not intending to restrict the charge ac- 
cording to the value of the land as mere agricultural land. The 
committee do not think that that is its effect; but if the Senator 
from Montana thinks that it is, we shall be willing to change 
that, so far as that is concerned, and to provide that the charge, 
whatever it may be, shall be based upon the land and not upon 
the power developed. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator, 
then, what the remainder of that section means? What can the 
Secretary of War take into consideration in fixing the charges? 

Mr. JONES. I think that that makes clear the meaning. It 
was suggested that those words be put in for that purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. That is, that the Secretary of War might take 
into consideration the use of the land for any other purpose? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think so. I agree with that idea; but I 
would be perfectly willing, out of extra precaution, and because 
of the confidence I have in the judgment of the Senator from 
Montana, to put in additional words. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, of course, there is a latitude allowed to 
the Secretary of War in fixing these charges? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. KENYON. So that it does not establish a policy, as the 
Senator suggests? 

Mr. JONES. The land, and not the water power developed, 
must be taken as the basis of charges. 

Mr. KENYON. And the Secretary of War can take into con- 
sideration any benefits accruing to the business of the grantee? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; but we do not want the Secretary of 
War to take into account the water power developed at so much 
per kilowatt hour as the basis for determining the charges. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the policy of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; that is the policy. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 
understand the spokesmen of the different factions with refer- 
ence to this matter. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 
gave us to understand that it was the purpose of the bill to 
enable the Secretary of War to make the charges in accordance 
with the value of the land, the land, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa] has said, being put to its most advantageous 
use. Now, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] does not 
seem to think that that was the intention of the bill, but that 
it was the intention of the bill to start the Secretary of War off 
with a certain policy. It does not seem to me that both parties 
can be satisfied, when the Senator from Montana is aiming to 
bring about one state of affairs and the Senator from Tennessee 
is aiming to bring about another state of affairs. So far as I 
am concerned, I should like to know just what is intended by 
this bill. I have definite ideas with reference to what I ought 
to do, but I have not very definite ideas with reference to what 
this language, apparently so ambiguous, will bring about. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
New Jersey, if I may, that to my mind the ideas which the 
Senator from Washington would like to see incorporated in the 


bill as the governing feature of this part of it would be ex- 
pressed if you should strike out the words “ as land,” so that it 
would read: 

The grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable charges, 
based upon its value, as may be fixed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. HUGHES. Would not that be satisfactory to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it would not. That is the point I wanted 
to speak of now. There is a very decided difference in policy. 
The Senator from Washington introduced ~ bill which has gone 
to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, or, at least, did 
during the last Congress, and was there considered. The Sen- 
ator from Washington, I am sure, is very sincerely desirous of 
solving this problem, and he has his own ideas about how the 
thing ought to be done. That bill provides in substance, as this 
does, and as the power-site bill which is now before the Senate 
does, that a permit shall be granted for the use and occupancy 
of these sites for a period of 50 years, and that when the per- 
mit is granted the value of the land which is to be oceupied by 
the permittee shall be determined either by agreement between 
the Seeretary of the Interior and the permittee, or, in case they 
can not agree, then by proceedings similar to proceedings in 
eminent domain before the United State District Court, and 
that when the value of the land is thus determined the permittee 
shall pay an annual charge of 5 per cent upon the value of the 
land as the terms and conditions upon which he is entitled to 
occupy it. 

The bill which came from the Committee on Public Lands, 
however, proposes that instead of determining the annual 
charge that shall thus be paid, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall fix an annual charge based upon the amount of power 
produced and sold. So that this amendment really presents two 
radically different policies—one contemplating that the amount 
to be paid shall be a certain percentage upon the value of the 
property used; the other contemplating that it shall be based 
upon the amount of power produced and sold, so that the more 
valuable the site shall become, by virtue of its use in the future, 
the more the man will pay. If it proves that it is not valuable, 
and he does not sell any power, his payments decrease propor- 
tionately. 

The idea which is embodied in the bills coming from the House 
committee is expressed in the amendment which I propose, 
leaving it to the Secretary of War to base the annual charges 
which he makes upon such principles as to him seem proper. 
That would give him an opportunity to fix the annual charges 
upon the basis of the water power produced. This would em- 
body the principle of the bill offered during the last session by 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HUGHES. I thank the Senator. I think he has made 
his position and that of the opponents of the amendment clear, 
but it still seems to me that the language I suggested would 
bring about the object that he seeks to bring about. For in- 
stance, if the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to lay a 
charge that is equal to the value, why would not that value, as 
the Senator said a while ago, be a value based upon the most 
advantageous use to which the property could be put? 

Mr. WALSH. That is right. The Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect about that. If the idea of the Senator from Washington 
is to find expression in the bill, to my mind you would cut out 
the words “as land.” 

Mr. HUGHES. “As land”? 

Mr. WALSH. As land.” If the idea which I think ought 
to prevail should be adopted, yon would cut out all of it, as I 
have suggested. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. Just a moment. I must say that that does 
not appear at all clear to me. Do I understand the Senator to 
mean that he does not want the Secretary of War to pay any 
attention to value? Would not the horsepower generated have 
some relation to the value of the land? 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. The power site would have a 
value depending to no small extent upon the probability of its 
being put to profitable use as a power site. 

Mr. HUGHES. Why would not that be everything that the 
Senator desires? 

Mr. WALSH. Because my idea about the matter is that it is 
a fairer method and a more just method not to speculate on what 
will be done in the future, giving the Secretary of War an op- 
portunity to put an extraordinary value upon it at the outset. 
For instance, suppose he puts upon it a value, we will say, of 
$1,000,000. At 5 per cent that would be $50,000 a year that the 
permittee would have to pay. Now, he might not find a market 
for his power, and yet he would be obliged to pay this $50,000 
a year for his power site worth a million dollars. Suppose, 
now, that he sold only, we will say, 20,000 horsepower, and the 
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rate was fixed at 10 cents a horsepower. He would pay in 
proportion to the amount of power he was able to develop and 
dispose of. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; I think I get the Senator's idea. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana, 
in referring to the provisions of the public-land bills, failed to 


state, as I think, the real differences between the bills. This 
bill relates only to improvements in navigable rivers, and those 
improvements are to be made at the expense of the grantee. In 
other words, a dam with all navigation facilities needed, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications submitted to the Secretary 
of War, is to be constructed at the exclusive expense of the 
grantee. The Government is not out one dollar. The public- 
jand bills relate entirely to improvements upon public lands, 
and the provisions there are for the use of those public lands. 
They relate to waters that are not navigable. There are no 
dams to be built, in eases under those bills, at the expense of 
the grantee, nor are those dams to be maintained at the expense 
of the grantee. The bills are entirely different; the basis of 
them is entirely different; and the rights and equities of the 
parties are entirely different. 

This land that is to be allowed to the company making the 
improvement is not to be used exclusively for power purposes 
but primarily for navigation purposes, and there should be no 
extra charge upon the grantee growing out of the water power 
for that development. The Government in this case owns noth- 
ing and has no rights whatever in the water. There is a differ- 
ent theory in the public-land case. 

I wish to say to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] expressed the 
idea of the committee, and if I conveyed a different impression 
I was unfortunate in my statement of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton in a moment. The sole object is one of policy, as stated by 
the Senator from Washington. I can see no injury whatever 
that could occur to anyone by making the bill read, as I sug- 
gested, “ based upon its value as land for any purpose.” I will 
ask the Senator from Montana whether he will accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, no; that does not conform at all to my 
idea, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, in lieu of the Senator’s amendment 
to strike out the words “ based upon its value as land,” I move 
that there be inserted, after the word “land,” in line 22, the 
words “ for any purpose,” so as to make it read: 

Based upon its value as land for any purpose. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President: 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from Washington will pardon 
me just a moment, I will say that that, in my judgment, will 
express exactly the idea which was in the mind of the Senator 
from Washington. I do not accept it, because I do not assent 
to that theory at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I wanted to inquire of 
the Senator from Tennessee whether, in his judgment, anyone 
acquiring a franchise under this bill would be authorized to 
make the improvement that the bill contemplates. If the State 
has certain rights there, would it not be necessary for him also 
to obtain a permit from the State? It seems to me that there 
will be rather a confusing state of affairs if you are going to 
have divided authority and jurisdiction over this matter. 

I suppose that in navigable waters the State controls the bed 
of the stream, just as it does the land between high and low 
water on the shore of the sea; and the Senator says the State 
has authority to control the water flowing in navigable streams. 
We propose in this bill to grant authority to use that water. 
However you may frame the language, that is what is going to 
be done. We are going to grant authority to erect a permanent 
structure on the bed of the stream. Will it not be necessary, 
under the Senator’s theory, for the grantee also to acquire a 
grant from the State; or will it be necessary? I am very much 
interested in knowing what the Senator’s idea is on that subject. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator will find, in reading the whole 
bill, that the grantee, when applying to the Secretary of War 
for a permit, must come vested with all the rights under the laws 
of the State where the plant is proposed to be constructed ; and I 
think his idea is covered by those provisions. I will say that the 
rights of the State in the waters of navigable streams are dif- 
ferent in different States. Where the common law is in force 
certain rules apply, and in certain States where the doctrine of 
prior appropriation prevails different rules apply; and so it is 
left in the bill to that. The grantee must comply with the laws 
of the State where the water power is located. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator know of any State 
that has undertaken to grant franchises for the erection of dams 
in navigable streams, or for the development of water power 
in navigable streams? 

Mr. HUGHES. I can cite one case. 

Mr. SHIELDS. All the States had that power prior to the 
act of 1899, wherein Congress prohibited the erection of any 
structures in navigable waters without its consent. For 100 
years the States controlled the matter entirely. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand that; but the Senator 
probably does not know of any State since the adoption of the 
Constitution that has undertaken to regulate the development 
of water power in navigable streams. 

Mr. HUGHES. I can cite one instance to the Senator, if he 
is anxious to have one cited. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to know where it is located. 

Mr. HUGHES. The company is situated in my county. The 
dam is across the bed of a navigable stream. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 1 yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I can remember, at an early day in the State 
of Wisconsin, where hundreds of dams were erected under State 
legislation; and, as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SELS] 
has well said, until this inhibitory law of 1909 or 1910 was 
passed there was nothing to restrain the States except the fact 
that the Federal Government might intervene if the dam inter- 
fered with navigation. But 1 have known of scores of dams in 
the State of Wisconsin that were erected under the act of the 
State legislature. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They were always erected, however, 
subject to the possible interference of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. NELSON. That is true in any case. We could not legis- 
lute so as to cut off the Government under the commerce clause. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is just one more remark I wanted 
to make. So far as the charges are concerned, there un- 
doubtedly would be a conflict between the State authority and the 
Federal authority if the State should undertake to levy charges 
upon the plant to be developed under the terms of this bill. 

RECESS. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 22, 1916, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 21, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God of the Universe, Father of all souls, we lift up our hearts 
to Thee and pray most fervently for more religion and fewer 
isms; more faith, less doubt; more hope, less despair; more 
generosity, less greed ; more benevolence, less malevolence ; more 
peace, less war; more love, less hate; more heaven, less hell; 
that we may live together in harmony with Thee. For Thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 19, 
1916, was read and approved. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR RICE, OF MINNESOTA. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota rise? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. To ask unanimous consent that 
that part of Saturday, March 11, beginning at 4 o’clock, and con- 
tinuing to the end of the day, be set apart for the considera- 
tion of Senate concurrent resolution No. 13 and for eulogies 
relative to the life, character, and public service of Henry M. 
Rice, a Senator from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. What date? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
at 4 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday, the 11th of March, at 4 v’clock, 
-the House consider the Senate concurrent resolution No. 13, 
touching the life, character, and public services of Senator Rice, 
of Minnesota. Is there objection? 


Saturday, March 11, beginning 


There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to the 
Government shipping bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Car- 
strcK] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the shipping bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of the tariff and 
taxes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the 
subject of tariff and taxes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. Reserving the right to object, has not the 
gentleman already made some remarks on that subject? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have, but not on this particu- 
lar branch of the subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the Clarke amendment to the 
Philippine bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Aus- 
TIN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the Clarke amendment to the Philippine bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following bill and 
coneurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested: 

An act (S. 4014) to supplement existing legislation relative to 
the United States court for China and to increase the service- 
ability thereof; and 

Senate concurrent resolution 13. 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 


That Shope cn of in Sia ower Rice, presented gh the State of Minne. 
80 be placed in ory Hall, 91 accepted in the name ot the 
United States, and that the than Congress be tendered to the 


State for the 3 of the statue of one of its most eminent 
citizens, fllustrious for the 


yea of his life and his distinguished 
ssp” bene to the State and Na ~ 


That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and 
duly authenticated; be transmitted to the governor of the State of 
Innesota. 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3518) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with House amendment 
thereto, to insist on the House amendment, and to agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Senate bill 
3518, with a House amendment, insist on the House amendment, 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on the 
part of the House: Mr. SHerwoop, Mr, Burke, and Mr. SULLO- 
WAY. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address delivered in 
the Congress of Argentina by Dr. Zeballos on the interference 
with commerce and neutral rights on the sea by Great Britain. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by 
printing an address delivered in the Congress of Argentina by 
Dr. Zeballos on the interference on the part of Great Britain 
with commerce on the high seas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. This is Unanimous Consent Calendar day, 
and the Clerk will report the first bill. 
BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER, MINN AND WIS. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3032) authorizing the County of St. Louis 


to construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill go over without prejudice. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


KENESAW BATTLE GROUND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9547) authorizing the acceptance by the 
United States Government from the Kenesaw Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Illinois of a proposed gift of land on the Kenesaw 
battle field in the State of Georgia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
pron STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and ‘directed to accept from the Kenesaw Memorial Asso- 


ciation, a 5 organized under the laws of the State of Nii- 
aois a gift of certain land, with all the improvements 83 
as 


— sing a part of the Kenesaw battle field, d land being descri 

— No. 116 and the east half of lot No. 107 in the nineteenth district 
second section, in the connty of Serge th and State of Georgia, and 

— which a monument has been erected to certain organizations that 

participated in the fighting on Kenesaw Mountain. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 2, after the word “ mountain,” insert the taoming- “ Pro- 
vided, t no expense shall be incurred by the United States in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman who is fathering this 
measure whether it is the purpose ultimately to have this 60 
acres of land turned into a national park? 

Mr. CANNON. The bill speaks for itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill does not speak far enough. 

Mr. CANNON. What will happen in the future I do not 
know, but I know what ought to happen in the future. The 60 
acres of land referred: to cover the site of one of the most 
severe battles of the Civil War, in which many Illinois people 
and many soldiers from other States, especially Ohio, and I 
believe some Wisconsin people lost their lives. These 60 acres 
of land were obtained—my recollection is that the State of Illi- 
nois appropriated $50,000 to erect monuments there, and, finally, 
after all this was done, this bill was introduced to convey that 
property to the United States. 

There have been many such transactions as to cemeteries. 
Many battle grounds have been marked, and I have no doubt 
that if this bill passes and becomes a law the United States 
will take possession of that battle ground and preserve it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not that the real pu of turning 
this land over to the Government, so that the United States will 
take eare of it in the future? 

Mr. CANNON. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman, who is better informed 
in parliamentary history than any other Member of the House, 
tell us how many battle grounds of the Civil War have been 
the National Government and turned into na- 
tional parks? 

Mr. CANNON. Gettysburg, Antietam, Chickamauga, Mission 
Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Vicksburg, and many others. Not 
only that, but the cemeteries as well, seattered all over the 
Southland, and some I believe in the North, have been taken 
charge of by the Federal Government, and very properly, too. 
It was in the Congress before the last, as I recollect it, that the 
Confederate cemetery at Little Rock, Ark., was taken over by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And at Springfield, Mo. 

Mr. CANNON. At Springfield, Mo., and at Little Rock. I 
think possibly I made the motion. If not, it was with my 
approval and my vote that it was placed under the care of the 
National Government. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That was true at Springfield, Mo. I am sure, 
because 1 introduced the bill. This does not involve any ex- 
penditure on the part of the Government? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will involve some future expense. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. What I mean is that the land is not to be 
purchased by the National Government? 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose is to turn it over to the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think that is a very wise thing to do. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I was wondering whether it was the in- 
tention to make u national park of every piece of land on which 
a battle has been fought in the history of the United States 
Government? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not understand that the gentleman from 
Illinois is in favor of taking over every piece of land on which a 
battle may have been fought at some time. 

Mr. CANNON. Not at all; but this was one of the most 
fiercely contested battles in the Southland. The One hundred 
twenty-fifth Illinois, a regiment that was raised in my own 
district, was almost destroyed there, as many other regiments 
were. Col. Harmon, a prominent citizen and lawyer, colonel of 
the One hundred twenty-fifth Illinois, lost his life there, and my 
recollection is that probably 80 per cent of the regiment lost 
their lives in that battle, to say nothing about the wounded. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. As I understood from him, this 
will convey about 60 acres. 

Mr. CANNON. Sixty acres, upon which the monuments have 
been erected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course that is only a small 
part of the battle field, is it not? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and still 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is any arrangement being made 
for extending this park to include more than 60 acres? 

Mr. CANNON. Not that I know of. 2 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I am in hearty sympathy with 
the purpose of the bill, but I think it would really be better to 
have some provision made to extend the area to include the 
main part of the battle field. 

Mr. CANNON. Whatever ought to be done to mark the battle 
ground properly, no doubt will be done, but that is a matter for 
the future. The State of Dlinois initiated this movement, and 
appropriated, as I recollect, $50,000. I will not be certain about 
the amount. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Where is this land located with relation 
to the battle field. 

Mr. CANNON. On the battle ground. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does this refer to the charge on Kenesaw 
Mountain on the 27th of June, 1864? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. There was a very long line of battle that 
any: I was in that charge. The battle line was about 6 miles 
ong. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I should like to know just where the land 
Is located. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not informed as to that. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. That is where Gen. Harker was killed. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and where Col. Harmon was killed. It 
was a most terrific contest. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I was there; I know. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, being there, knows far more 
about it than I do; but the State of Illinois has acquired this 
land and has erected monuments on it. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I am in favor of the bill; but I wanted to 
know just where the 60 acres are located. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe it is at the point where the battle 
was most strenuous and where several Illinois regiments, espe- 
cially the One hundred and twenty-fifth Illinois, lost very heavily. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. It was strenuous all along the line. 

Mr. CANNON. All along the line; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, is this 
5 ype Memorial Association composed of citizens of Illinois? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; and others. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why do they not show their patriot- 
18m 

Mr. CANNON. They have shown their patriotism and have 
aequired the 60 acres of land and have erected these monu- 
ments, the State making the app 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
work? 


ropriation. 4 
Why do they not continue such a good 


Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman mean why do they not 
buy the whole battle ground all along the line? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Every time two or three patriotic persons 
in Illinois or Ohio or somewhere buy a few acres of land and 
erect a monument thereon, and then get tired of their job, the 
United States assumes the responsibility of looking after it. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Suerwoop], who was present and had a part in that contest at 
Kenesaw Mountain, if, considering the number of men who were 
engaged and the great violence both in attack and in defense, 
it was not quite equal to anything that happened—not to say at 
Gettysburg, but at Antietam or at Pittsburg Landing or at 
Chickamanga—but less men were engaged. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object to that question on behalf of 
the gentleman from Ohio. I do not think the gentleman from 
Tilinois ought to embarrass the gentleman from Ohio by asking 
such a question as that, by trying to get him to magnify this 
Battle of Kenesaw Mountain into the same rank with Gettys- 
burg or Antietam or Spotsylvania or Chickamauga or some 
of the other noted battles. I do not think that is fair. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
is quite competent to care for himself without the aid of my 
good friend from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I know, but the gentleman from Illinois 
is slightly embarrassing my good friend from Ohio, and I do not 
think he ought to take advantage of him in that way. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. ‘Will the gentleman from IIII- 
SoA penat me to make an inquiry of the gentleman from New 

ork? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I am not on the witness stand. 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. With reference to the question 
asked by the gentleman from New York as to why these should 
not be maintained by Illinois, I would like to ask for whom was 
the battle fought and for whom did the men die; was it for 
IIIinois or the United States? [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Minnesota is so 
ignorant as to require an answer I will answer; but I assume 
that he knows more than he is willing to admit, and so I will 
not answer the question. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
set aig hw ie ey Ea Millom eee Margarit of the 
ole. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from .IHinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp a letter 
from Acting Secretary of War Breckinridge to Mr. L. J. Dawdy, 
secretary of the Kenesaw Memorial Association : 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, August 18, 1915. 
Mr. L. J. Dawpy, 
Seoretary Kenesaw Memorial Association, Peoria, IU. 


Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt, reference 
from the ent of Justice, of your letter addressed 1 on. T. W. 
Gregory, A — General, under date of 5th instant, in which you 

enesaw Memorial Association now owns 60 acres of 
land on oe battle fleld at Kenesaw, Ga., on which a monument cos 

0,000 ha erected to the memory of those who fell yeh 

eld, anā that the said association wishes to deed the same to the 
Genera! Government. You also inquire whether a deed from the Kene- 
saw Memorial Association is al! pat is necessary for transfer of title. 

In reply I beg to inform yo: while there are special provisions 
rela to the 8 a land be national-cemetery purposes (sec. 

ev. SAGIS there are none to cover the E a of land for 

the purpose in question, so that the Secretary of War would have 
no authority meer existing law to accept ma land: which ne Kenesaw 
Memorial Association offers to convey to the Governmen You are 
therefore advised tha Eg e to pert A out. the Sonera desire, 
taken from Congress for the ac- 


ceptance of the s 
HENRY BRECKINRIDGE, 
Acting Beeretary of War. 


Also a letter to Mr. Dawdy: 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL Survey, 
Marietta, Ga., September 4, 1905, 
Mr, 5 J. Dawpy, 


Kenesaw Memorial Association, Peoria, III. 

Dear Sir: Having finished mapping the Kenesaw Mountain battle 
field, I leave here to-night. Have deferred writing to you until now, as 
1 expected ear = Maj. James, but have ee nothing of him. 
who lives Ror your property, gave me what as- 

ted out the different trenches and points of 
‘have included everything you want. 


ROBERT Con, 
Assistant Topogruphier. 
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Also a statement from Mr. Dawdy, of Peoria, III., touching 
the Battle of Kenesaw Mountain: 


OFFICE OF run KENESAW MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Peoria, IU., February 15, 1907. 


The Kenesaw Memorial Association, organized under the laws of 
Illinois by the survivors of Dan McCook’s brigade, now owns 65 acres 
of the Kenesaw battle field, where the brigade made its famous char; 
on Cheatham Hill June 27, 1864. The purpose of the association is to 
restore the earthworks, both Union and Confederate, to their con- 
dition at the time of the assault and to erect monuments to the mem- 
ory of their comrades who fell there. This will require more money 
than the few survivors can raise by personal subscriptions, therefore 
application is made to the State legislature for assistance. To that 
end a bill (S. No. 188) has been introduced in the legisuature asking 
for an appropriation for the uses mentioned. 

Those not familiar with the facts of that assault will no doubt ask 
why this brigade should ask this special favor, when there were so 
many Illinois troops which might seek a similar one. The answer is 
this: No other troops from Illinois had a similar experience—one which 
demonstrated that almost anything is possible for Illinois soldiers 
when preperly led. ‘This is said without any disparagement to other 
troops or their officers. Every soldier who saw much service, whether 
from Illinois or elsewhere, realized that all soldiers did not render like 
services. This was not their fault; it could not be otherwise, not- 
withstanding each equally well obeyed his orders. This fact was illus- 
trated better at Kenesaw, perhaps, than on any other field, where 
Sherman made an attempt to break through Johnston's center and di- 
vide the Confederate Army. For that purpose four brigades of the 
Army of the Cumberland were selected to assault the center, which 
was well fortified with works and abatis in front. The remainder, or 
ome 30,000 men, of that Army were held in reserve, ready to 
rush through the breach had one been made, hence it was no fault of 
these reserves that they were not chosen to make the assault, but 
their good fortune; and every such reserve, like true soldiers and com- 
rades, in their hearts prayed that the assaulting column might win out 
without great slaughter, as well as to concede to them all the glory 
that their achievement might entitle them to. Hence there can be no 
reason for betieving that any other brigade will seek like aid, because 
there is not another brigade with a like achievement in that or any 
other war, 

But to the facts of the assault. It was made by Mitchell's, Dan 
McCook’s, Harker’s, and Wagner's brigades in the order named, from 
right to left. The distance between the Union and Confederate works 
was about yards—the former in the valley and the latter on the 
heights, rhaps 150 feet above the creek which the Federals had to 
cross, hen the order was given these four brigades bounded over the 
Federal works, crossed a swampy branch, and started up the hill. This 
caused the Confederates to open with musketry and three different bat- 
teries, but notwithstanding this the Federals continued to climb the 
hill, and in spite of the deadly fire the works were reached by McCook's 
ani Harker’s brigades, out of breath and much fewer in numbers. The 
other brigades meeting with an enfilading fire from batteries, could not 
reach the works. Finally Harker’s brigade fell back after losing many 
men, carrying with them their dying commander ; thus leaving McCook’s 
brigade on top of the hill in front of works almost impregnable. Their 
commander was mortally wounded on the works and borne to the rear; 
Col. Harmon, second in rank, assumed command and lived but a moment, 
when he, too, was borne to the rear. With dead and bt everywhere, 
Col. Dilworth, third in rank, took command and straightened out the 
lines, but the abatis prevented crossing in force, What should be done? 
Some were crouching behind their dead comrades still firing, while others 
with bayonet and tin cup were digging in the ground, determined to stay 
there notwithstanding they had lost more than eit ont cent, the losses 
being pretty evenly divided among the regiments, although one ret 
of the Eighty-sixth Illinois lost 23 out of 40, or 573 per cent, but all still 
clung to that hill for six days and nights without relief rather than sur- 
render what had cost them so much. This brigade while thus near the 
Confederate works bullt works beneath the enemy’s guns in open field, 
and both lines are there to-day, distant from each other only 30 paces, 
or less than 100 foet. 

When the Light Brigade of Balaklava (made immortal by the lines 
of Tennyson) made its famous charge, it lost a less per cent than 
McCook, failed, and left the field, When Pickett's division made its 
renowned charge at Gettysburg it failed, in effect, and literally went 
to pieces, and was not reorganized until Lee had retreated into Vir- 


ginin. No other charge was ever made with the same result as that 
of McCook. Grant at Vicksburg assaulted the works, but fell back 
again, The troops on either side of McCook’s fell back to the place 


of starting, or nearly so. Where did any other troops render a like 
persistent heroic service? In what war or country has that tenacity 
of purpose been displayed as that of McCook’s brigade at Kenesaw? 

hat brigade saw much heroic service. It apene the Battle of Perry- 
yille and made a splendid charge, although only 30 days from home. 
opened the Battle of Chickamauga on paranda morning, when it burned 
Reed's bridge ; it closed that battle, firing the last shot on Sunday night, 
where the Government has erected tablets in evidence of that fact. It 
furnished the volunteers who rowed Sherman’s troops across the Ten- 
nessee before the Battle of Mission Ridge, although they knew that the 
enemy's pickets lined the opposite shore It char; the Confederate 
works two months later at Jonesboro, where a Confederate brigade 
(Govan's) and a battery of 10 guns were captured. It has on its ban- 
ners Perryville, Stone River, 8 Mission Ridge, Buzzard's 
Roost. Resaca, Rome, Newhope Church, nesaw, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, Savannah, and Bentonyille, where it helped to bury 
the last hope of the Confederacy. 

Does anyone doubt that this brigade did not know what heroic service 
meant, or that they overestimate the character of their achievement on 
Cheatham Hill? Everyone must admit that Sherman’s failure to divide 
the Confederate Army minimized the gallantry of the assaulting troo 
but it was his mistake and not the fault of those who climbed that bill. 
Is not this brigade entitled to special recognition for an achievement 
without a parallel? 

The forty-fourth assembly Eon an appropriation two years ago 
without the least opposition ut the governor vetoed it because short 
of funds. Now conditions are better, we have good reasons for believing 
that the bill, if passed, will be approved. Since our former application 
the Federal Government has platted our land in manner similar to that 
„ and Gettysburg, thus recognizing the merit of the old 

ry rade, 


McCook’s brigade was composed of the f 
fifth, Highty-sixth, and One 8 and 8 
and Battery I, Second Illinois Light Artillery, an: 
and Fifty-second Ohio Infantry Regiments. 


These statements can be verified b: è 
88 e y the official records of the War 
Respectfully, L. J. DawDy, Secretary. 


troops: Eighty- 
-fifth 1linois Infantry, 
Twenty-second Indiana 


I also state that subsequent to the date of the letter the 
of IIlinois did appropriate for the monument which has pene 
erected and the land acquired. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WATER RESERVOIRS, DURANGO, COLO, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 28) to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing to the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, certain lands 
therein described for water reservoirs,” approved March 1, 1907. 

The, Clerk read the bill, as follows: č 


Be it enacted, cto., That an act entitled “An act gran 
Durango, sai he mate of eee 3 lands therein rS 
„ ‘Ov ari . 3 
to read as follows : pei „ (34 Stat., 1053), be amended 
‘Tha e following-described tract of land si 
township 38 north, range 7 west, New Mexico e eee 
Plata County, Colo., within the San Juan Forest Reserve, to wit: A 
tract described by metes and bounds as per special survey approved by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office on November 1, 1909: 
Beginning, at corner No. 1, a cross at exact point on top of rock 
D. R. G. cn the northeast and P. L? on the southwest face from 
which a basalt bowlder 54 by 36 by 33 inches bears north 39° east 
43 links distant, marked B. I. O.“: a spruce 9 inches in diameter bears 
north 45° 10’ east S83 links distant, marked Cor. No, 1, D. R. G.. 
B. T.“; a spruce 10 inches in diameter bears east 88 links distant, marked 
Cor. No. 1. D. . G., B. T.“; a spruce 12 inches in diameter bears 
south 19° 45’ east 84 links distant, marked Cor. No. 1, P. I., B. T.: 
a spruce 10 inches in diameter bears north 20° 40“ west 2474 links 
distant, marked ‘Cor. No. 1, P. L., B. T.“; thence north 20° 7’ east 74.24 
chains to station No. 2; thence north 77° 2’ east 16.06 chains to sta- 
tion No. 3; thence north 8° 24’ east 36.36 chains to station No. 4, 
whence United States location monument Mount Valois bears north 
38° 23’ east 76.31 chains; thence north 7° 28’ west 68.83 chains to 
station No. 5; thence north 10° 23“ east 77.19 chains to station No. 6. 
whence United States location monument Mount Bullion bears north 
62° 16’ west 35.62 chains; thence north 87° 31’ east 19.52 chains to 
Station No. 7, whence United States location monument Tempest bears 
south 4° 24“ west 70.69 chains; thence south 38° 37° east 53.12 chains 
to station No. 8; thence south 85° 31’ east 24.45 chains to station 
No. 9; thence south 11° 50’ cast 58.52 chains to station No. 10; thence 
south 56° 18’ east 59.32 chains to station No. 11; thence south 28° 46“ 
east 70.46 chains to station No. 12, Sheep Mountain: thence south 
65° 32’ west 131.92 chains to station No. 13, United States location 
monument Mount Sheridan; thence south 52° 32’ west 14.51 chains 
to station No. 14; thence north 87° 7’ west 92.58 chains to station No. 1, 
point of beginning, containing 3,049.87 acres, more or less, situate in 
township 38 north, range 7 west, New Mexico meridian, including those 
four certain reservoirs claimed or occupied by said city of Durango, 
known as Reservoir No. 1, or Upper Park Reservoir; Reservoir No. 2, 
or Santa Maria Lake; Reservoir No. 3, or Lake Lilly ; and Reservoir 
No. 4, or Lakeside Lake, subject to any former grant or conveyance 
affecting said lands, be, and the same are hereby. peang and con- 
veyed to the city of Durango, county of La Plata, ànd tate of Colorado, 
to have and to hold said lands to its use and behoof forever for the pur- 
poses of water storage and supply of its waterworks and the 3 
tion of its water supply and for such purposes said city shall forever 
have the right, in its discretion, to control and use any and all parts 
of the said premises herein granted and conveyed in the construction 
of reservoirs, conduits, and flumes, and in the laying of pipes and 
mains, and in making such improvements as may be necessary to store, 
utilize, protect from pollution, and enjoy the waters contained in any 
natural or constructed reservoirs, basins, or waterways upon said prem- 
ises: Provided, That the city of Durango shall pay for said land the 
sum of $1.25 per acre: Provided further, That the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of iculture shall have full power to 
patrol the said lands and to tect them from fire and trespass: And 
provided further, That the Forest Service may dispose of the timber 
upon the said lands, except so much thereof as may be growing within 
1 feet from the margin of any natural or constructed reservoir, or 
of the main creeks within the said boundary flowing into such reservoirs, 
under such additional rules for Fer to protect said waters from 
pollution, as shall be prescribed by the Forester and pees by the 
mayor of the city of Durango: And provided further, That if said city 
shall fence all or any part of said lands it shall provide e 
tes in such fence at points to be designated by the supervisor of the 
n Juan Forest Reserve. 
“Spc, 2. That if the said city of Durango shall at any time hereafter 
abandon the lands above described and cease to use the same for sald 
rposes, said above-described lands shall revert to the Government of 
U 


U 
Phe nited States.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I am acquainted with the purpose sought in this bill, but there 
is one amendment that I think should be adopted, and that is 
with reference to requiring the approval of the mayor of the 
city of Durango as to the amount of timber that should be cut 
outside of the 100-foot reservation. I can not conceive of any 
conditions where the United States foresters should be restricted 
to the approval as to the kind and amount of timber that should 
be cut on the land away from the 100-foot line. 
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Mr: TAYLOR of Colorado. I will try to explain that. As I 
understand it, a large part of this land is above what is known: 
as timber line, the elevation above which no timber grows. 
Timber line in Colorado is usually about 11,000 feet elevation. 
I think there is very little timber of any value on most of this: 
land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is not applicable, I do not wish to 
press the amendment. The bill provides that the Forest Service: 
may dispose of the timber upon the land, with certain excep- 
tions, “as shall be prescribed by the Forester and approved by 
the mayor of the city of Durango.” I could not see why the 
mayor should hold up the disposition of such timber as the 
Forester deemed advisable should be cut. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is the language of the origi- 
nal act of Congress of March 1, 1907, on this subject. I do not 
know why it was put in. The only change that I have made in 
that law is to change the courses and distances and amend the 
description so as to leave out about 307 acres and take in 37 
acres, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman agrees that it would be out 
of the ordinary to place a restriction on the United States 
Forester as to what timber he should cut on this land and that it 
should be viséed by the mayor of Durango. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the gentleman is correct. 
They do not use that language in legislation now, but I can see 
no harm in it, as it would probably apply to very little, if any, 
timber, anyway: 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this land is above the timber line, I do 
not wish to press any amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

In brief, on March 1, 1907, Congress passed the act referred 
to (84 Stat., 1058), granting to the city of Durango, La Plata 
County, Colo., certain lands described by metes and bounds, “ to 
have and to hold said lands to its use and behoof forever, for 
the purpose of water storage and supply of its waterworks and 
the protection of its water supply, and for such purposes said 
city shall forever have the right, in its discretion, to control and 
use any and all parts of the said premises herein granted and 
conveyed in the construction of reservoirs, conduits, and flumes, 
and in the laying of pipes and mains and in making such im- 
provements as may be necessary to store, utilize, protect from 
pollution, and enjoy the waters contained in any natural or 


constructed reservoir, basins, or waterways upon said prem- |, 


ises: Provided, That the city of Durango shall pay for said 
land the sum of $1.25 per acre.” 

The act also gives the Forest Service power to patrol said 
lands and to protect them from fire and trespass, and also gives 


the Forest Service the right to dispose of timber on said lands, 


except that growing within 100 feet from the margin of any 
natural or constructed reservoir, and so forth. 

The city complied with all the requirements and paid for the 
land at the rate of $1.25 an acre, the amount paid being $3,852.85 
for 3,049.87 acres, and the Government has retained that money 
ever since, and has never given the city the title to the land. 

As above stated, the land was unsurveyed and the description 
was given by metes and bounds, courses and distances. It 
seems that before the patent was issued there was a second 
survey ordered, and this survey did not coincide with the former 
one. It was discovered that there were some errors in the de- 
scription as to metes and bounds—the variations did not con- 

form in all respects. The result was that the “and described in 
that act of Congress contains 307 acres that is entirely over on 
another watershed outside of the drainage basin of the Florida 
River, and is of no earthly use to the city of Durango for reser- 
voirs or drainage or otherwise in connection with its water sup- 
ply, while the 87 acres that the city desired, and which is 
in that drainage basin, is not included in that survey. This 
bill merely amends that description so as to exclude that 807 
acres and include the 37 acres that ought to have been in the 
former act of Congress. 

When these discrepancies were discovered the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office declined to issue patent to the city 
and advised the eity authorities that “no patent can be issued 
to the city on the present survey, and that action on its applica- 
tion 03778 will be withheld until such time as the city has op- 
portunity to present the matter to Congress and secure an 
amendment to the grant by which the city will receive the lands 
as now described in the present survey.“ 

I introduced this bill in pursuance of that recommendation 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the purpose 
of correcting the description and perfecting the title of said 
city to the lands desired for the protection of its water supply 


‘fault whatever of the city. 


and in pursuance of and conformity with the intention of the 
act of Congress of March 1, 1907. All of these matters are 
fully set out in the reports of the Interior Department and in 
the several reports of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to the city authorities of Durango. It will be shown from 
the records and the statement of the city attorney that the city 
authorities at all times acted with diligence and in entire good 


faith, paying for the land and receiving receiver's receipt for 


the same. But the patent was withheld because of this dis- 
crepancy. It has been a matter of great disappointment and 
much inconvenience and some financial loss to the city in being 
deprived of the title to this land all of these years throughi no 
The Secretary of the Interior rec- 
ommends the enactment of this amendment at the earliest con- 
venient period, inasmuch as the matter has been so long de- 
layed, and the city is anxious for some speedy legislation by 
which they may be entitled to the use of the land, and the com- 
mittee therefore earnestly recommends the passage of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TAILOR of Colorado, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote wltereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT INSPECTORS, STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION 
SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was. the bill (H. R. 4786) to provide for the appointment of 
certain assistant inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, at 
ports where they are acutally performing duty, but to which 
they are at present detailed. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the eighth of section 4414, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United Brates be, . the —.— Is hereby, amended 


“And in addition the Secretary of Commerce may appoint, in: dis- 
8 of the require, assistant 
for the port of New York of $2,000 a year 
for the port of New Orleans, La. districts of Philadelph 
and the district o 


Ar a clerk to any su 
iL a year to each — so appointed: Every inspector 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BENNET. the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee, or the 
gentleman who reported the bill, whether this affects in any way 
the men who are steamboat inspectors in the port of New York 
on a salary of $2,500 a year? 

Mr. HARDY. It does not. 

Mr. BENNET. This is only to make permanent those who 


are now temporary? 


Mr. HARDY. It does nothing more than to give the right 
to appoint assistant inspectors where they are now detailed. - 

Mr. BENNET. It gives them a salary instead of depending 
upon fees? 

Mr. HARDY. It does not change the present law as to 


i salaries at all. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving: the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman why some limitation is 
not put on the number of men appointed? 

Mr. HARDY. That is left to be fixed by the Committee on 
Appropriations. They can appoint none except those that are 
appropriated for, and that question you will see is dealt with 
fully in the testimony before the committee included in the 
report on the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The idea is to have this mat- 
ter go finally to the Committee on Appropriations so that the 
Secretary may say how many men he needs. 

Mr. HARDY. They determine the number and the pay ex- 
pv where the pay is now fixed by law, and we do not change 

a 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman explafn 
why we need these additional inspectons? ; 4 

Mr. HARDY. I think I can explain it best by reading the 
testimony of Mr. Hoover, chief clerk of the Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service. In answer to a question of mine he says: 


Mr. Hoover. The reasons are these: First, I should say that after 
July 1, 1905, boards of local inspectors were paid fixed salaries. Up 
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to that time they had been paia according to the number of steamers 

spected, and we belleved that that placed a premium upon defective 
and inefficient inspection by limiting the man's salary to the number 
of steamers that he inspected. Hence their salarics were fixed. Now, 
at the time that was done—and that law was effective July 1, 1905— 
these words in section 4414 in regard to appointing the assistant 
inspectors at districts where there were 225 steamers or upward to be 
inspected annually were not also mentioned, but it was the under- 
standing of the department from that time on that the number of 
steamers that were inspected in a district did not have any effect 
whatsoever upon the salaries. Therefore there remained from that 
time to the present day these assistant in: tors who were appointed 
at certain of these rts and detailed to certain other ports. Now, 
the effect is that to-day some of these ports where assistant inspectors 
have been appointed have fallen below the 225-steamer limit, where 
assistant 9 are to be appointed, 9 understand, and sopie 
clatlng that it is not a fair basis, simply the number of steamers t 
are inspected in the district, to base the number of men who shall be 
employed there, we want to get away from that and haye this amend- 
ment made which should have been made back in 1905. It has been 
our understanding from that time on that we proceeded correctly in 
having these assistant inspectors at the place where they were sp 

inted, even though that number of steamers had fallen below 225. 

may say that in the last year we have gone over these statutes try- 
ing to bring them up to date wherever we found them defective, and in 
our efforts to do that we found this place here. We first discovered 
it—or we did not discover it, but thought of it carefully—when we 
were getting up the last estimates, and it occurred to me we ought 
to have that corrected and do directly that which we have been doing 
indirectly; that is to say, if there happen to be ports where the 
exigencies of the service require assistant inspectors of course we can 
actually appoint them, but we can not actually appoint them until 
you gentlemen appropriate so we will have money to pay them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to find out if this 
is intended to do with such a disaster as that of the Eastland, 
or if it is a normal increase? 

Mr. HARDY. It is not a normal increase. It is an arrange- 
ment to cure the necessity of evading the law, as is done now, 
by appointing assistant inspectors at one station and trans- 
ferring them to another. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
service? 

Mr. HARDY. That is the intention of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is to provide inspectors 
at the ports where they are needed? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without having to take them 
away from the port where they are needed and transfer them to 
some other port? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; and, further, to give such increase as can 
be shown to the Committee on Appropriations is necessary for 
the exigencies of the service. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been the practice here- 
tofore to withdraw men from a port like Philadelphia and 
transfer them to Cleveland. Is this intended to obviate that 
practice? 

Mr. HARDY. This is intended to obviate the necessity for 
that practice. a 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

the salaries? 

Mr. HARDY. None whatever. 
salaries. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, at this time Buffalo is the 
only port on the Great Lakes where there are more than 225 
yessels inspected. It is necessary to appoint assistant inspectors 
at Buffalo and then assign them to Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, or 
Milwaukee. The number of vessels has not been increasing, but 
the sizes are, and Buffalo will be the only port on the Great 
Lakes where more than 225 vessels are inspected. The purpose 
is simply to appoint assistant inspectors where they are needed. 
The number, of course, will be controlled by the Committee on 
Appropriations, after having heard the testimony as to the need 
for additional inspectors. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The inspectors in any home 
port will be in better position to attend to their duties here- 
after, if this bill is passed? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; they will be at home. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are not to be picked up 
and sent somewhere else? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The report shows that the inspectors are 
sent to other ports when their services are needed in the local 
ports and inspection is not as rigid as it should be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill why it is that the salaries fixed are, at New York, $2,000 
n year; and then the other ports named, $1,800 a year; and then 
at those not named, $1,600 a year? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I will say that those questions 
were propounded in committee, as to why we had not changed 
the existing law, and the fact is that we were of opinion, and 
the department was fearful, that if we went to changing existing 
law there would be objection to taking up the bill, and we might 
not get through anything. It was therefore proposed that we 


This will improve the home 


And it makes no difference in 


We have not changed the 
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leave the bill as to salaries just as it is now, leaving that to be 
determined by the Committee on Appropriations when the ques- 
tion of appropriation came up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I wanted to call the gen- 
tleman's attention to what he probably knows. For instance, 
the Puget Sound district under this bill will be entitled to only 
$1,600 a year. In the number of vessels the Puget Sound dis- 
trict is second in the United States, and for many years has 
been first upon the Pacific coast. The proposition of fixing the 
salary at $1,800 at these other ports where the number of vessels 
does not begin to compare with those in the Puget Sound district 
seems very unfair. 

Mr. HARDY. If we go into that we will have every port on 
top of us asking changes for its particular port. The gentle- 
man’s colleague is on the committee, and he agreed with us that 
it was best that this be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
was considered? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Of course, if the bill fixed 
the salary now I would certainly object, because that discrimi- 
nation ought not to be made. 

Mr. HARDY. And the gentleman would be right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The second district in the 
United States ought not to be put down toward the tail end. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is not alone in that inequality. 
It would involve a considerable investigation to determine the 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
there will be any opportunity to correct that when it comes be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations? That committee would 
not have any authority to make that change. 

Mr. HARDY. Not to change existing Jaw, as I understand it. 
but a bill to revise the salaries of the inspectors would be a 
very different bill from this, which, in the language of the chief 
clerk, was simply to enable them to do directly the things they 
have been doing indirectly and in an evasive way heretofore, and 
also to give the benefit of home appointment to the inspectors 
that would serve at the different ports and avoid the expendi- 
ture of traveling from detailed places to places to which they 
were detailed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would say-that one of the gentieman’s 
colleagues from the State of Washington is a member of the 
committee. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. I know he is. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. And after considering the provisions of 
the bill, and considering the whole matter, realizing the serious 
problem that would be involved in a readjustment of the sala- 
aang he thought it would be injudicious to undertake it in this 

ill. a 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
mously, was it not? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes; unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject - 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask my colleague, who is a mem- 
ber of this committee, a question about this bill, and that is if 
he thinks it is fully satisfactory, so far as our section of the 
country is concerned? 

Mr. HADLEY. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire whether the committee gave any consid- 
eration to the limit of the per diem allowance of expenses to 
which inspectors will be entitled? At present, as I understand 
the law, they are limited to a per diem of $5. Here the committec 
makes no limitation whatsoever as to the amount of actual 
traveling expenses, except that they “shall be reasonable.” Will 
the gentleman have any objection—I do not believe there is any- 
thing in the report regarding this question—to inserting, after 
the word “ duties,” in line 10, the words “ not exceeding $5 per 
diem” ? That, I believe, is in consonance with existing law as 
to the inspectors in this service. 

Mr. HARDY. If it is in consonance with existing law, it does 
not need to be inserted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we are enacting new law and making 
no limitation whatever. Under this provision the Secretary 
would be authorized to visé accounts running to eight, ten dol- 
lars, and more. I think there should be some limitation on the 
amount of reasonable expenditures that these inspectors may 
incur, and $5 is a reasonable amount. 

Mr. HARDY, The gentleman will bear in mind that this bill 
applies only to one section of existing law. 


Was he present when this 


It was reported unani- 


Mr. STAFFORD. And this one section authorizes the allow- 


ance of actual and reasonable traveling expenses. Since this 
law was originally passed we have provided the limitation of the 
amount of per diem expenses. We are here reenacting this pro- 
vision without any limitation, and by reason of that fact they 
would be entitled to any amount that the department would 
consider reasonable. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman understand that the liml- 
tation of expenses he speaks of is included in another section of 
the law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not another section under the general title 
of this law. 

Mr. HARDY. If there is any limitation, it is not in section 
4414 of existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Now 4414 only is being amended. The other 
section, which provides a limitation, of which the gentleman 
speaks, is not touched by this bill nor affected by it. There is 
no question you can take up a section of a bill and amend it 
without going into the amending of other clauses or affecting 
them. This is not to be amended in any respect touching that. 
Section 4414 is being amended with one purpose, and one pur- 
pose only, and that is to enable the service to do directly what 
it 3 now doing eyasively or indirectly, but it does not affect the 
salary-— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am acquainted with the full purpose, for 
we have had that matter up for consideration this year in the 
preparation of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HARDY. That is just what I am going to say; we simply 
reenact 4414 just as it stands, with one single, solitary change, 
that allows these inspectors to be appointed instead of detailed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The restriction, so far as the per diem 
allowance is concerned, has been carried on the appropriation 
bill. I submit to the gentleman that by our reenactment of 
another provision, this being a later enactment of Congress, the 
departinent would have the right to authorize any allowance to 
these men provided they considered the amount reasonable. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman is right that the restriction 
of cost to $5 is put in by the Appropriation Committee, it would 
be again, and this law would be just the same 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I can not see why there should be any 
8 on the part of the committee to having a limitation in 
this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. We dislike to go into the amendment of the 
law in other respects that we have not examined fully before 
the committee. ¢ 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. HULBERT. Do I understand the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman is in line 10, page 2? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Would not the effect of the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman limit the transportation to $5 per diem 
if it were adopted? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It might. These expenses usually include 
their hotel expenses, sleeping-car expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. HULBERT. Are not the words “traveling expenses” 
used in line 9? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Where is the provision for transportation 
in the bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Look at line 11. 

Mr. HULBERT. “hat is for the transportation of instru- 
ments, not individuals. 

Mr. STAFFORD, ‘There may be some other authorization of 
transportation charges. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentieman from Wisconsin, I think, 
is right. Beginning in line 7, on page 2, it provides: 

Every inspector 1 for in this or the preceding sections of this 
title shall be paid his actual and reasonable ee incurred 
in the performance of his duty, together with his ac 
expenses for transportation of instruments. 

And I understand that is the only limitation under existing 
law. 

My attention has never been called to the fact, if it is a fact, 
that excessive sums have been allowed for traveling expenses. 
The purpose of this bill, as explained by my colleague, is to pro- 
vide for the appointment of these assistant inspectors at the 
ports where they are actually needed, rather than to appoint 
them at other ports like Buffalo and transfer them to the local 
ports, which, of course, involves travel pay and other incidental 
expenses. It will result in economy, we believe, and for that 
reason we have recommended it. 


1 and reasonable 


FF 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I really think there should be some limita- 
tion as to the amount these inspectors should be allowed to use 
when traveling about the country. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, I have no objection to it, however. My 
attention has never been called to the fact that the law has 
been abused. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman like to have the bill 
passed over to another day in order to make an investigation? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not on that account, because I quite agree 
with the gentleman if there is any abuse, it ought to be remedied 
by legislation, and that might be done now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Usually there is a limitation. 

Mr. HARDY. Have you carefully thought out an amend- 
ment that would reasonably limit that possibility? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have prepared just this phrase. not 
exceeding $5 per diem.” 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield, 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman consider the suggestion 
of incorporating in his amendment the further phrase “ not in- 
cluding railroad fare or transportation“? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. But I do not think it is neces- 


sary. 

Mr. HARDY. I am afraid that if you paid his actual and 
reasonable traveling expenses, incurred in the performance of 
his duties, and were to limit that to not exceeding 85 

Mr, STAFFORD. Why not leave this matter to go over for 
two weeks, so as to give the members of the committee an op- 
portunity to investigate that matter? There is no objection to 
the bill as it stands except as to that item. 

Mr. HARDY. I really have no objection. If there is reason 
for putting the limitation there as to expenditure, I am willing 
to agree to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
informally and without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks uaanimous 
consent that this bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MARINE INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 4784, to provide for a change in the designa- 
tion of the Steamboat-Inspection Service, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the Steamboat-Inspection Service of the De- 

artment of Commerce shall hereafter be known as the Marine Inspec- 
ion Service, and the Supervising Inspector General shall be known as 
the Director of the Marine In tion Service; and all the powers and 
duties by ihe Supervising Inspector General shall retained 
and exercised b e Director of the rine Inspection Service. It is 
further provided that the Chief Clerk and Acting Supervising Inspector 
General shall hereafter be known as the Assistant Director of the Ma- 
rine Inspection Service, and shall perform such duties as may be 
assigned to him by the Director or by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, reserving (he 
right to object, this change of designation in the Steamboat-In- 
spection Service would not in any way confer new powers upon 
the Director of the Marine Inspection Service in the matter of 
craft not using steam power? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Oh, no. It is simply changing the name 
of the service to make it more appropriate. At the time the 
law was enacted it only applied to vessels propelled by steam, 
but now the Steamboat-Inspection Service includes vessels 
mechanically propelled, whether by steam or by gasoline, and 
there are other new types of vessels, such as the Diesel type of 
oil engines, and this bill simply makes the title more appro- 
priate and to apply to all classes of vessels subject to inspec- 
tion whether propelled by steam or otherwise propelled. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have read the letter of the 
Secretary of Commerce to the gentleman from Missouri, indicat- 
ing that this would aid in the administration of the work of the 
department, but I would like to know if the gentleman has any 
data as to the number of vessels using gasoline. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That includes the motor boats? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. My general recollection is that there 
are 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
sand? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Two hundred thousand or more, and the 
number is increasing all the while. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, They would come under the 
new director? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They are already under the direction of 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service, but the title “ Steamboat- 


Three or four hundred thou- 
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oe aes Service“ is not apt as applied to all kinds of marine 

cra f 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a fact, is it not, that the 
creasing 


number of vessels plying the inland waterways is in 
every year? 
Mr, ALEXANDER. Yes. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that most of them now 


come under the direction of what will be the Director of the 
Marine-Inspection Service? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman is right about that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. y 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 755) to incorporate the Boy Scouts of 
America, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows : 


Dos A 

Milton A. McRae, of Detroit, Mich.; David Starr Jordan, of Berkeley, 
Cal.; F. L. Seely, of Asheville, N. G.; A. Stamford White, of Chicago, 
III.; Se of Greenwich, Conn.; 1 er 
Beard, of Flushing, N. T.; George D. Pratt. of kiyn, N. T.; Lee F. 
Hanmer, Jeremiah W. Jenks, Charles P. Neill, Frank Presbre . — M. 
Robinson, Mortimer L. Schiff, Lorillard Spencer, and James E. West, of 
New York, N. T.: G. Barrett Rich, jr., of Buffalo, N. V.; Robert 


Garre 
rwalk, Conn. s les 8 
D. Murray, of Plainfield, N. J.; and 


Sec. 2. That the name of this co 
America,” and by that name it sha 

wer to sue and be sued in courts of law and 

ction of the United States; to hold such rea 
as shall be n 


ration shall be “ Boy Scouts of 
have perpetual succession, with 
uity within the juris- 

and personal estate 
ecessary for corporate purposes, and to receive real and 
personal property by zift, a „ or bequest; to adopt a seal, and 
the same to alter and destroy at pleasure; to have offices and conduct 
its business and affairs within and without the District of Columbia and 
in the several States and Territories of the United States; to make and 
adopt by-laws, rules, and regulations not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States of America, or any State thereof, and generally to do 
all such acts and things (including the establishment of regulations 
for the election of associates and successors) as soo be necessary to 
any into — the provisions of this act and promote the purposes of 

corporation. 

Sec. 3. That the purpose of this corporation shall be to promot 
through organization and cooperation with other agencies, the ability o. 
boys to do things for themselves and others, to train them in scout- 
craft, and to teach them patriotism, courage, self-reliance, and kindred 
„ using the methods which are now in common use by boy scouts. 

Sec. 4. That said corporation may seguire; by way of gift, all the 
assets of the existing national organization of +4 juts, a corpora- 
tion under the laws of the District of Columbia, and defray and peaa 
for any debts or liabilities to the discharge of which said assets be 
8 but said corporation shall have no * 477 to issue certificates 
of stock or to declare or pay dividends, its object and purposes being 
solely of a benevolent character and not for pecuniary profit to its 


governing body of the said Boy Scouts of America 
executive board com of citizens of the United 
States. The number, qualifications, and terms of office of members of 
the executive board shall be preseri the by-laws. The persons 
mentioned in the first section of this act shall constitute the first execu- 
tive board and shall serve until their successors are elected 

qualified. Vacancies in the executive board shall be filled by a majority 
vote of the remaining members thereof. The by-laws may prescribe the 
number of members of the executive board to constitute a 


and liens aoe the pro 
„ by resolution 
whole board, designate three or more of 
executive or governing committee, of which a majority shall constitute a 
uorum, which committee. to the extent provided in said resolution or in 
the by-laws of the corporation, shall have and exercise the powers of 
the ex ve board in the management of the business affairs of the 
corporation, and may have power to authorize the seal of the corpora- 
tion to be affixed to all papers which may pores it. The executive 
board, by the affirmative vote of a majority of the whole board, may 
1 any other standing committees, and such 8 committees 
shall have and may exercise such powers as shall be conferred or au- 
thorized by the by-laws. With the consent in writing and pursuant to 
an affirmative vote of a majority of the members of sata corporation, the 
executive board shall have authority to dispose in any manner of the 
whole opoe of the corporation. 
Sec. 6. That an annual meeting of the incorporators, their associates 
and successors, shall be held once in every year after the year of 
incorporation, at such time and place as sh be prescribed in the 
by-laws, when the annual reports of the officers a executive board 
shall i be preen Se — — o£ Sioa a board Seane Aigi the 
ensuing year. Sp mee 0 e corporation may upon 
such notice as may be prescribed in the by-laws. The number of 
members which shall constitute a quorum at any annual or special 
pecking siml be preseri the by-laws. The members and executive 
board ll have power to hold their meetings and k the seal, 
ears oe and papers of the corporation wi or out the Distri 
of Columbia. 


Sec. 7. That said corporation shall have the sole and exclusive right 
to have and to use, in out its 5 emblems and 
badges, descriptive or designating marks, and words or hrases now or 
heretofore used b; the Boy Scouts of America in carryiag out its ro- 
gram, it being distinctly" and 5 h 3 t 
nothing in this act shall interfere or conflict with established or vested 


ts. 
EC. 8. That on or before the Ist day of A ril of each year the said 
t to a report of 

ber 31 prec , including a 


por Scouts of America shall make and tra 
whatever kind. agiu PEA 


for the 
fuli, complete, and emia —— of 
- SEC. 9. t Con 
aa i pent gress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
1 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask, first, if there is any limitation in this bill as to the amount 
of property that this corporation may acquire? 

Mr. GARD. Only such as is necessary for its proper purpose, 
I believe. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that in the bill? How could that be 
determined ? 

Mr. GARD. Section 2 of the bill provides in lines 13 and 14 
for the holding of such real and personal estate as shall be 
necessary for corporate 5 

Mr. MANN. And it says: 

And to receive real and personal property by gift, devise, or bequest. 

Of course, there is no limitation. We have been usually very 
careful about that. 

Mr. GARD. If there is any desire on the part of the gentle- 
man to propose an amendment of that kind, of course it will be 
entertained. I do not believe it will be very material, because 
no information has come to us about the possibility of any such 
bequest or there being any trouble about the language adopted 
and used in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, probably no trouble would ever arise, and 
yet when Congress allows grants and charters it is usual to take 
some care on the subject. Here is a corporation governed by an 
executive board, the size of which is not fixed. It is hard to tell 
what may happen in the course of time. No one knows who may 
get hold of it in the end. 

Mr. GARD. Well, if the gentleman has any idea about making 
the bill nearer perfect from a sense of protection, I am sure the 
proponents of the bill will be very glad to adopt it. I may say, 
however, that it was thought that no such question would arise. 
But if, out of caution, the gentleman desires to present any- 
thing of that kind, we have no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I have not prepared anything to present. We 
have had a number of these matters before Congress at various 
times, and have usually adopted certain precautions, most of 
which may be in this bill. I do not undertake to say. 

Mr. GARD. The bill is the same as that which was passed 
last year, I may say to the gentleman from Illinois, and as 
modeled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Cantix] it is 
proposed to embrace all the protective language that the bills of 
its kind have had when presented to the House. It is not a 
matter where it was thought that any amount of money or prop- 
erty to any considerable extent would come under the board of 
managers. It is simply a matter for the protection of the mem- 
bership and the insignia of the organization rather than the 
getting together of any amount of property, whether real or 
personal. I take it that the situation could hardly arise when 
any very considerable amount of property would come under 
the control of the management of this organization. 

Mr. MANN. So long as it is an organization such as the 
Boy Scouts now constitute there would be no difficulty or ques- 
tion about it at all. 

Mr. GARD. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GARD. The character of the organization is not changed 
by the proposed incorporation. 

Mr. MANN. But no one knows whether it will be changed 
hereafter at some time. 

Mr. GARD. There is a reservation at the end of the bill that 
the Congress reserves the right to change or modify it at any 
time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Illinois permit me for just moment? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman recall a 
bill several years ago to incorporate the Grand Army of the 
Republic? 

Mr. MANN. I remember it very distinctly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It contained features very 
similar to those in this bill, did it not? 
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Mr. MANN. I have no doubt that it did. That was a case 
where a few gentlemen wanted to incorporate the. Grand Army 
of the Republic. so that they miglit be the officials instead of 
leaving it as it was, and the great mass of the Grand Army 
were not in favor of the bill; and after we had disposed of it 
here temporarily they heard of it, and they killed it very 
quickly themselves, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
[Mr. Garp] yield for a moment? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

M., MOORE of Pennsylvania. I call your attention to the 
seventh section of this bill, not in a spirit of opposition at all 
because I would like to see the Boy Scouts incorporated. But 
does not section 7 confer certain sole and exclusive rights on 
this corporation that might lead to a possible violation of the 
patent and copyright laws of this country? 

Mr. GARD. No, sir; I think not. Certain emblems and 
badges are already protected by the patent and copyright laws. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would not that section of it 
confer upon the corporation the exclusive right to issue certain 
emblems, and so forth, having all the sanction, as it were, of 
the patent and copyright laws? I call the gentleman’s attention 
to this because it has arisen in another instance. There is a 
long-standing effort here to incorporate mother's day asso- 
ciation, and it has not sueceeded. There is a division of opin- 
ion as to the right of one organization or another to use cer- 
tain emblems exclusively, and that has been one of the hin- 
drances to the passage of legislation in connection with 
mother’s day. 

Mr. GARD. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that I think this section will cover only the emblems and ob- 
jects that are already protected by patent rights. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the recent legislation of Congress in the matter of national 
incorporations? Does the gentleman recall the last act of 
Congress incorporating a national society? 

Mr. GARD. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The German-American Alli- 
ance was one of the Jast incorporations, was it not? 

Mr. GARD. This bill was favorably reported in the last 
Congress and placed on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 
I do not remember what was the last bill that was passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, I do not oppose this bill, for 
I think the cause is a very worthy one; I simply call to the 
gentleinan’s attention the points I have suggested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I make an inquiry of the gentleman? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have been very much interested in 
the Boy Scout movement, and somewhat actively, and I would 
be glad to have information from the gentleman as to whether 
the incorporators of this movement, as named in the bill, are 
named as incorporators practically with the consent or acqui- 
escence of those who have heretofore been beneficially active in 
this movement? When I say “beneficially active,” I do not 
mean those who have been following the general plan of the 
Boy Scouts on the outside, but those who have been earnestly 
seeking to promote this very valuable movement. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I will say to the gentleman that the list of 
incorporators given here was presented to the committee by those 
who represent that they have the interests of the organization 
at heart, and who have done all that they could consistently 
and properly to advance every interest of the organization. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. And does the gentleman believe that 
this embraces practically all of those that are leaders, or will it 
exclude from the activities of the Boy Scout organization others 
who have been equally active and who have equally the interest 
of the organization at heart? In other words, is it an attempt 
to gain for those who are named incorporators the control of 
this movement in a manner that would not be beneficial, but on 
the contrary somewhat detrimental? 

Mr. GARD. It was stated to us—and that is the only infor- 
mation we have—that the list of incorporators is fairly repre- 
sentative of all who have a real, genuine interest in the organi- 
zation known as the Boy Scouts, and there was no desire, and 
no evidence of any desire, on the part of any select number of 
persons to be incorporated to the exclusion of any other number. 
Does that answer the gentleman? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It does, very satisfactorily. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garretr). Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, when 
we passed the bill in the last Congress the committee recom- 


Will the gentleman from Ohio 
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mended an amendment which was agreed to, striking out the 
word “national” from the language, “ existing national organi- 
zations,” on page 8. I do not now recall why the committee 
asked the House to strike out the word “ national,” but I see 
in the bill as now reported there is no such change. 

Mr. GARD. There has been no such request. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman reported the bill in the last 
Congress. Can he tell why that was done before? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; because it was the policy of the committee 
then, and is now, to make this incorporation limited to the 
District of Columbia. Therefore the word “national” was 
stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. That is hardly an answer, because that language 
is “ the existing national organization of boy scouts.” 

Mr. GARD. It may be that I have not the right reference. 
Will the gentleman call my attention again to what he refers to? 

Mr. MANN. Page 3, line 8. I did not know but the gentle- 
man might remember why the committee asked the House before 
to strike out the word “ national.” 

Mr. GARD. I have no recollection of that. I do not deem it 
to be very material. It is a word descriptive of the organization 
and has no legislative effect. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that it is material. That is what I 
was trying to find out. It was material enough, in the opinion 
the gentleman two years ago, to induce him to move to strike 

out, 

Mr. GARD, It may have been unintentionally incorporated 
by the framer of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Are all of these incorporators still living? 

Mr. GARD. I understand so. 

Mr. MANN. Are they all now identified with the boy scouts? 

Mr. GARD. That is my understanding, but I do not posi- 
tively know. If there has been any change, the bill provides 
that their successors may be appointed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I just happened to be 
called out of the Hall and have just gotten back onto the floor. 
A parliamentary inquiry. Is this the bill to incorporate the 
national boy scouts under a unanimous-consent proposition? 

Mr. GARD. It is. t 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I have not had time to examine the 
matter, and I think that in justice to myself and to my obliga- 
tion to the oath I have taken here I ought to have some time to 
investigate the contingent results, and I shall object for the 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects. The bill will be stricken from the calendar—— 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand that the gentleman from Texas 
objects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I object until I have time to examine 
it. I am willing that it may go over without prejudice to the 
cause until I have time to investigate it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let me explain to the gentleman—— 

Mr. GARD. Probably the gentleman does not understand that 
this is merely to incorporate them in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I am willing that it shall go over with- 
out prejudice until I have time to investigate it. 

Mr. GARD. It is not national in the sense that the gentleman 
probably thinks. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. If it goes through Congress, I am afraid 
it will be construed to be national. 

Mr. HARDY. Let the gentleman ask that it go over without 
prejudice, 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Yes; that is what I ask. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects to the present consideration of the bill, but asks unan- 
imous consent that it may be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made by Senator 
Oscar W. Unperwoop recently in Chicago on the subject of an 
adequate transportation system. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting the matter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of prepared- 


ness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of preparedness, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on rural eredits. I ask for five legis- 
lative days. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of 
rural credits at any time during the next five legislative days. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE & VICKSBURG RAILROAD CO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers within the limits 
of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg Rail- 
road Co. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereb 
is, authorized and directed to immediately take up and resume the ad- 
justment and adjudication of all hts and vileges 5 
granted, conv , and confirmed to the New leans Pacific 
Co., as the assignee of the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vick: 
Railroad Co., by the act of Congress approved February 8, 1887, an 
entitled “An act to declare a forfeiture of lands granted to the New 
9 FE e eee — „ —— 
certain lands. and for other pu ” subject a e s 
and conditions therein — — protection of — 9 — 


their heirs, and assigns. 
Src. 2. That on the application of ms to make entry in yt ae 
of those 


ance with the provisions of the act aforesaid, the rights on! 
who were actual settlers at the date of definite location, their heirs, 
or other persons to whom they may have assigned their possessory 
rights prior to December 1, 1913, shall be given consideration as against 
the outstanding patent or patents to the New Orleans Pacific Rall- 


wee 3. That in determining rights asserted by or on behalf of actual 
settlers, their heirs or assigns, proof showing actual settlement at the 
date of definite location and the existence of such settlement and oc- 
cupancy at the nt time shall be deemed prima facie evidence of the 
continuity of the settlement claim. 

Src. 4. That all claims adverse to the New Orleans Pacific Railway 
EAA Woithin ise DOOTI bbb 
of this act shall be deemed and considered forever barred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry], on the eve of his 
leaving the city to attend the bedside of a near relative who is 
seriously ill, asked me to submit a request that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice for two weeks. The gentleman 
from Michigan is directly interested in this. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object until I have time to state the importance of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection at all to the gentleman 
making his statement. It was only for the purpose of expediting 
the business of the House that I made the statement. I will 
not press the objection at the present time. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserves the right to object. 

Mr. ASWELL. I hope the gentleman will not object to the 
consideration of this bill. It does not settle anything finally. 
It merely passes up to the Department of the Interior the ad- 
justment of some 800 land cases involved in the New Orleans 
Pacific Raflroad land grant by this Congress in 1871 and 1887. 
This bill has been favorably reported twice by the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. It was reported in the Inst Con- 
gress without a vote against it, and favorably reported again 
in this Congress. The bill passed this House on May 12, 1914. 
by unanimous consent. It has had a unanimously favorable 
report by the Committee on Public Lands fm the Senate. It 
does not disturb anyone. It does not affect any lands in the 
United States except the lands in the eighth district of Loui- 
siana. I sincerely hope that upon the broad principle of jus- 
tice to the old settlers who have been living on these lands, some 
of them for 50 years, the gentleman will not object. These men 
have no money and no influence other than the merits of their 
ease. Some of them have died since this bill was considered 
by this House in the last Congress. I do sincerely hope that 
gentlemen who are interested in the speculative mill companies 
who have purchased land in the South and have their head- 
quarters in the Northwest—in Michigan—will look at this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of justice to the poor man as well as 
to the more fortunately circumstanced. I hope no objection will 
be made to submitting this matter to the Interior Department. 
These settlers have been earnestly requesting and begging this 
Congress for 50 years for an opportunity to be heard, and to 
be given a chance to go before the Land Office and have their 
cases adjudicated by that department. 

That is all the bill seeks to do and all the committee hopes 
to do. Furthermore, I wish to state to gentlemen of the House 
that the Department of the Interior—the Land Office wrote 


every line and every syllable of this bill. It was written by 
the department and repeatedly indorsed by the department, 
approved twiee by the Committee on the Public Lands, 

the House by unanimous consent, and was also favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Public Lands. If there 
is any bill that ever came before the House that could have 


more complete and unanimous support than this, I have not 


been able to discover it. I hope the gentleman will permit the 
bill to come up to-day for consideration, because it will not be 
long before these old men who came here last year and who 
now make this appeal will not be living. 

I hope gentlemen will permit the bill to pass. I hope the 
gentleman will not object because of personal interest. I hope 
he will permit the bill to go through to-day. 

The chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands is fa- 
miliar with the bill, as are all members of the committee, and I 
think they will agree that what I have said is true and abso- 
lutely correct. I appeal to you to let it go through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman insists on 
this bill being considered to-day, I shall have to object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STAFFORD. The reservation of the objection is still 
pending. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. This bill was drafted this year by the 
department; it was drafted last year by the department; it was 
asked for last year by the department, and it is asked for again 
this year. We had long hearings last year. A large delegation 
of these old settlers journeyed up here to appeal to Congress. 
Some of them had lived on these lands for 50 years. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that inasmuch as 
some of us have our minds made up as to what we are going 
to do that it is necessary to take the time of the House in a 
one-sided discussion? 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not going to take up much time; I do 
not generally occupy much time of the House. I do not consume 
time unless I think it is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I see that the report on the bill states 

After the most painstaking investigation and the fullest consideration 
it is the deliberate opinion of this committee— 

And so forth. 

What is the usual character of the investigation by the com- 
mittee and is not the opinion of the committee usually a de- 
liberate opinion“? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, of course, the gentleman is not quoting 
my words. 

Mr. MANN. I am quoting the words of the report. 

Mr. FERRIS. The genfleman is quoting the words of the 
able gentleman from California, Mr. Raker. He made up the 
report. 

Mr. MANN. I am quoting the language of the report, and I 
wondered why it was necessary to assure the House that the 
Public Lands Committee had given “the fullest consideration” 
to the subject and when it reached the opinion it was not an 
ephemeral opinion but it was the “deliberate opinion” of the 
committee. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is acquainted with the xentle- 
mar from California, and he knows that he is a forceful, able, 
capable gentleman, and that he is a very good linguist as well. 

Mr. MANN. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will consume but a little time. 
The gentleman from Michigan has a right to make an objec- 
tion, and so has the gentleman from Wisconsin, and is probably 
bound to make it. But I want to call attention to the proposi- 
tion of holding off continually the relief of these settlers. The 
act of 1887 was a forfeiture act of the three and = quarter mil- 
lion acres grant to these railroads. The grant specifically said 
that if any lands were occupied by the settlers it did not pass 
under the grant. The Land Office was induced to erroneously 
issue a patent to the railroads for the whole tract. Eyer since 
then the settlers have been trying to be heard and trying to find 
some tribunal where they could be heard. At last they have got 
their nose under the tent. and the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. AswELL] is entitled to great credit for his untiring efforts, 
If the gertleman from Michigan and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will let the matter come before the House, I am not afraid 
of what the House will do, and I know that both of these gentle- 
men would be disposed to do full justice. 

tr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Tes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think it is only 
fair to a distinguished Member of the House, who is compul- 
sorly called away to attend the sick bed of his sister who is 
fatally Ul, when he makes a request that the bill be passed over 
for two weeks that that request should be granted? 

Mr. FERRIS. Of course, this is not the bill of the gentleman 
from Michigan; neither is any part of the land grant in his 
district. I have no fault to find with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, who is asked to do a specific thing, and my heart goes 
out to the gentleman from Michigan; but my heart also goes 
out to the 300 or 400 old settlers in Louisiana, who not only now 
but for the last 30 years have been striving to get their cases 
adjusted. A bill in identically this form passed the House unani- 
mously last session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; at a time when there were only a 
few in the House. It was taken up one day late in the after- 
noon, when the Unanimous Consent Calendar was not under 
consideration. The gentleman from Louisiana brought it up 
when only a handful of Members were here, and they were not 
acquainted with the matter, and it went through. 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not agree with the gentleman’s history 
at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Recorp will confirm what I say. 

Mr. FERRIS. How will the Recorp confirm the number who 
were here? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that when the base- 
ball games are on, in the latter part of the afternoon, the 
number of Members in the Chamber is very small. 

Mr. FERRIS. We are not all baseball players; the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin may be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. “The gentleman from Wisconsin” is some- 
what of a “fan,” but I usually stay here and know what is 
going on. 

Mr. FERRIS. I know of some gentlemen that I wish would 
play ball and let some of these bills go through. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not over- 
look the fact that, as a member of the Public Lands Committee, 
I listened to all the eloquence in the committee; and does he 
think now that he has any new supply of eloquence that could 
„ this afternoon, or make him so hopeful of convert- 
ng me 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], it is not the most brilliant thing 
that I know of that a man will brace his shoulders against a 
door and say that because he has the right to render a single 
objection he can overthrow what would probably be an 80 or 
90 per cent vote of the House if the Members had a chance to 
vote upon it. All that is asked here is simply to consider this 
bill. It is certainly entitled to that. If the gentleman feels 
gleeful about the proposition that by a single objection he can 
defeat a piece of legislation that practically everyone here will 
be for if they have a chance to vote for it, I assume he has that 
right. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett] will un- 
doubtedly do what he ought to do, and move to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill, in spite of a single objection. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not know why the chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS], should take so seriously my 
purpose to do here just what I stated to him I would do; and 
if permission of the chairman of my committee is necessary, I 
will secure his permission, although I had not supposed, as a 
member of that committee, that it was necessary for me to ask 
the permission of the chairman in order that I may be able to 
discharge what I, not he, think is my duty. I do not take 
kindly his attempt here to read to me a lecture as to what is 
my duty, and I will say to him that I propose to do here what I 
think is my duty. 

I have given study to this bill, fully as much I think I am 
warranted in saying at this session of Congress, at least, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, and I have my own opinion as to 
where lie the equities. In my opinion these gentlemen for 
whom the gentleman from Oklahoma is appealing are nothing 
but squatters who had opportunity to apply for this land and 
acquire title in a legal way; but, being only squatters, and the 
adjacent land being almost worthless, they had no idea of 
securing title, and they let years go by. The act of 1887 was 
passed under which they claim right, and they did nothing to 
aequire any rights, and the act of 1896 was passed which, in 
my opinion, was a statute of limitations, and under that the De- 
partment of Justice, as I understand it, made a search to get 
all of the worthy claimants they could, anc they got about 150 
of them into a certain proceeding in the Federal court, and that 
case is now pending. There was a proper way in which they 
could get relief, but those who between the year 1887 and 1901, 


the expiration of the period of limitations, did not proceed in 
a legal and orderly way come here now and ask Congress, 
knowing nothing of the facts, and mighty little of the law, to 
divest of their title other people who bought this land as inno- 
cent purchasers, in good faith, at a large figure. We are asked 
to legislate those proper owners out and put these squatters in. 
Of course, I think that a little time should be granted to each 
side in a discussion of this kind, for that is only fair; but I 
intimated to the gentleman that I would not object to it abso- 
lutely to-day ; that I would give him a chance to carry it over; 
but if he prefers, I will make the absolute objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
merely want to make a statement which I think ought to be 
made before this bill is passed. I approved of the passage of 
the bill, and now approve it, but the report of the committee on 
this bill, or what purports to be the report of the committee, I do 
not think af all correctly states the views of the committee with 
reference to it. This report which I have read for the first time 
this morning undertakes to argue the legal rights of these various 
claimants. I think I was present at every session of the commit- 
tee. and the committee, I am sure, has not undertaken either in 
reporting this bill or in any other way to determine those various 
questions, nor has it expressed any opinion with reference to it. 
What was sought to be done by this bill was merely to give 
authority to the Department of the Interior to review all of these 
questions and apply the law to the case as the department 
thought it should be applied, and as to whether or not the various 
statutes of limitations that are in controversy are applicdble or 
not to this case, I am sure the committee never undertook to 
express any opinion on that question, although in the report of 
the committee it appears they have attempted to do so. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The report gives an opinion which is poor law, too. 

Mr. FERRIS, I think both the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Mann] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], as 
well as the other Members of the House, will understand that 
things get into a report, in argumentative phases, that the com- 
mittee does not agree with. It is merely the opinion of the man 
who reports it. I have not read the report. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will state to the gentleman that my only 
purpose in making this statement is that if this bill should 
eventually. pass I would not like the Interior Department to be 
of the opinion that the Committee on Public Lands was of the 
opinion that the law was as stated in the report. 

Mr. MANN. The report in one place says that a certain opinion 
is obviously correct, although to a lawyer I should say that it is 
most obviously incorrect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman prefer that I make the objection and send 
the bill off the calendar or does he prefer to have it passed 
over? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would very much prefer to 
consider it now, but my plan is to move to suspend the rules 
this afternoon and pass this bill. I am very frank to tell the 
gentleman that. If passing it will prevent that, then the gentle- 
man better object, if he persists in his position. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 1 am giving the gentleman his option as 
5 e of courtesy-to him and not to the bill. Mr. Speaker, 

object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan objects, and 
the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ASWELL. Well, the motion can be made to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. h, yes; this proceeding has nothing to do 
with that. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER IN MONTANA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 6854) permitting the Wolf Point 
Bridge & Development Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River in the State of Montana, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Wolf Point Bridge & Develo: 
a corporation, organized under the laws of the State of 
hereby autho: to construct. maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 

roaches thereto across the 3 River at a point suitable to the 
terests of navigation, rth bank thereof in the county of 
Sheridan, State of Montana, to the south bank thereof in the county 
of re State of 3 all in section 22. 8 27 north. 
range 4 T east, Montana p rincipal meridian, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 

biogra 2 navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 
That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

8 reserved. 


ment Co., 
ontana, is 
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The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “is” and insert the words its 
successors and assigns, be and are.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws the point of order. 
Is there objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire whether the applicant for this privilege is still an 
outlaw as viewed by the War Department? The report states 
that last year he purposely defied the War Department in thé 
construction of this bridge. Has he now receded from his out- 
law position and desires to come under the fold of the United 
States Government? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the only question in reference 
to this bill is whether or not the granting of authority to build 
n bridge in a community where the commerce desperately needs 
it will interfere with the dealing by the War Department and 
the Department of Justice with people who they accuse of hav- 
ing violated the law heretofore? The War Department does not 
object, as their report shows, to the construction of the bridge. 
That is all right with them; but they state for the information 
of the committee and Congress that heretofore a temporary 
structure was placed in the river in violation of law, without the 
consent of Congress; and then the department in reporting to 
Congress express the hope that if we do pass this bill it will 
legalize the structure which we authorize now. Of course that 
makes no trouble. If any gentlemen here are disposed to object 
to the granting of present consent for this construction of this 
bridge in a community that is absolutely dependent upon it for 

commerce, because somebody built a temporary structure in 
that river without authority of Congress last year, I will ask 
the author of the bill to make a statement and apologize for the 
conduct of those people and try to show that we ought not to 
interfere with the granting of this consent. I will refer the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Srovr]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Though I like the gentleman as much, I 
would prefer to have the former gentleman answer, and the 
gentleman from Montana can give other information 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will answer anything I know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman having first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the matter 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will give way to the gentleman from 
Montana. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to explain 
the bill and the details connected with this proposition. Wolf 
Point is a small town of some 800 or 1,000, located on the north 
bank of the Missouri River. South of the river there is no 
market place. It is a thickly settled community with several 
hundred farmers residing there, and there is only one way that 
those people can get their produce to market, and that is by 
crossing the Missouri River. Last year the citizens of Wolf 
Point, not one or two people, but practically the entire citizen- 
ship, made application to the War Department, not having been 
properly advised, for permission to build a bridge. Of course 
the department had no authority to grant such permission and 
advised them that it would be necessary to procure the enact- 
ment of a law. Well, I think, without the slightest intention of 
violating the law, they constructed a temporary bridge across 
the stream there, a pontoon proposition, to be pulled aside, for 
the purpose of enabling the farmers on the south side of the 
river, who otherwise would have to go 40 or 50 miles, to bring 
their produce across into the city. Their violation is technical, 
to say the most of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, will the gentleman permit me? Is 
it proposed under this authorization to erect a permanent struc- 
ture, not one of a pontoon character? 

Mr. STOUT. Well, I really do not know what sort of a 
structure, but of necessity it has to conform to the specifications 
laid down by the War Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read from the report and I assume it is 
going to be of a pontoon character. 

Mr. STOUT. I am not advised as to the character of the 
bridge they are going to build, but my judgment is, knowing the 
circumstances and conditions there, they will build a permanent 
structure across the river. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume there was some temporary exi- 
gency that caused the citizens there to erect this pontoon bridge 
which conflicted perhaps with the ferriage rights of some private 
individuals, but I was rather surprised at the language of the 


late Assistant Secretary of War in his letter to the committee, in 
the last clause of which he says: 

It is suggested that, under 3 
the bl may be desirable to show clearly whether ttle the tonne oF 
e aa eo po LAT as may be erected under the provisions 

Of course the provisions of this bill only follow the usual form 
and convey no intimation whatsoever of any dispute or any 
question as to the legality of the temporary structure. 

Mr. STOUT. Iam utterly at a loss as to why he put that in. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman from Montana will 
either state, or correct me if I do not state it properly, that 
this is a community affair. The whole people there are in- 
terested in it, and they are providing this bridge for the 
1 at the community, and do not expect to make any profit 
out of it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform us what was the 
moving reason for the Assistant Secretary of War using the 
language in the letter which I have just read? 

Mr. ADAMSON. My own opinion is that the river usually 
freezes up, as I understand, in the winter, and all the traffic 
occurs in the spring and summer, and Congress was not in 
session and they could not get consent, so they haggled along 
with the War Department, and these people just started their 
pontoon bridge pending negotiations with the War Department. 
But I have no sort of idea that that entire community intended 
any contempt of the War Department or Congress or intended 
te violate the law. 

But be that as it may, if any of them are guilty they can be 
prosecuted despite this bill. The whole community there now 
asks for this bill in order to erect a lawful structure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
measure and no further question to ask. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 3 

On motion of Mr. Anamsox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN MINNESOTA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5767) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River between Anoka and Hennepin 
Counties, in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, there being a Senate bill, S. 2497, 
on the Speaker's table of similar tenor, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be taken up for present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 2497, being identical with the House bill, and to pass it in 
lieu of the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the Senate bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Great Northern Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the State of Minnesota, 
its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, about 7 miles above the city of 
Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, in accordance with the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges across 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sz. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
Senate bill in lieu of an identical House bill? [After a pnuse.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the Senate bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill H. R. 5767, of similar tenor, was ordered laid on the 
table. 

On motion of Mr. Dirton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill S. 2497 was passed was laid on the table. 


ASSETS OF INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3575) to amend section 5234 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States so as to permit the Comptroller 
of the Currency to deposit upon interest the assets of insolvent 
national banks in other national banks of the same or of an 
adjacent city or town. 


1916. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5234 of the Revised Statutes of the 

JJ 
er 8 e , 

t rf made it regular Government depositary, or in 


any of the money so made in an 
— national bank either of the city or town in which the insolvent bank 


i or town as cent thereto as practicable; if 
e Ts pote tag shall cine tee depositary to deposit United 
States bonds or other satisfactory securities for the safe- ing and 
prompt payment of the money so deposited. Such 9 y 
upon such money interest at such rate as the Comptroller may prescribe, 
not less, however, than 2 per cent per annum upon the average monthly 
amount of such deposits.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman in charge of the bill make an explanation 
of it. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Roaers, is the author of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to remedy an ap- 
parent injustice and an unbusinesslike practice which have 
preyailed for a good many years, A national bank fails in 
some city of the United States and a receiver is appointed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who proceeds to collect the 
assets, As fast as he collects the assets he turns them over to 
the Treasurer of the United States to the order of the comptrol- 
jer, and they are retained by the Treasurer of the United States 
until the receiver has sufficient funds with which to pay a 
dividend. That may be weeks or months, or, in the case of 
protracted litigation, even years. The money lies in the Treas- 
ury of the United States without drawing a cent of interest, 
and the depositors are thus penalized in addition to the penalty 
which frequently follows as the result of the bank ultimately 
proving insolvent. Further, the money which formed the assets 
of the national bank in question is taken out of the community 
just at a time when the community needs its funds most. 
Stringency in the financial resources of the city or town and 
consequent additional failures often result. 

This bill has the support of Secretary McAdoo, and has been 
indorsed in substance in the past by Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency in their annual reports, 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says this money is now deposited 
in the Treasury and lies there. In what account is it carried? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is carried to the account of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the money in the Treasury in the daily 
Treasury balance? 

Mr. ROGERS. That I do not know. 

Mr, MANN, Well, if money be deposited in the Treasury 
now, of course the Secretary of the Treasury has authority to 
Roster that money in any national bank that he chooses, has 

e not? 

Mr. ROGERS. The Comptroller of the Currency has written 
me that he did not; that the money lay in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well; the Secretary of the Treasury has au- 
thority to deposit money in national banks. He might not de- 
posit a special fund for that purpose. Possibly he could not 
turn the interest that is collected over to the receiver of the 
bank. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Comptroller of the Currency wrote me 
that in order to accomplish the two purposes which this bill 
seeks to accomplish a change in the law would be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. The statements are not exactly alike. But I 
receive letters occasionally, and I received one this morning, and 
this letter was from an intelligent man in the North, stating that 
the Government had collected a very large amount of illegal 
cotton tax, which was now lying in the Treasury. Of course, the 
money was collected, but it is not lying in the Treasury; the 
lying is outside, 

Mr. ROGERS. But, even if the money were to draw interest, 
that interest would not inure to the benefit of the depositors of 
the national bank. 

Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman gives as a reason if a 
national bank in a small city fails that to take the money out 
of the city would be a great detriment to the community. But 
there are a great many cities which have only one national bank, 
but which have other banks, namely, State banks. Why does 
the proposition come to deposit this money in a national bank 
which in the ordinary case where it would make any difference 
means that the money will be taken out of that city and de- 
posited in n national bank in another city? In a large city this 
would not amount to anything one way or another, so far as 
the money is concerned, 


Mr. ROGERS. I followed that course because of the sugges- 


tion of the Comptroller of the Currency. Of course, I desired to 
draft a measure which would meet the approval of the comp- 
troller and the Secretary of the I do not know 
whether they would approve, for their part, such a suggestion 
as the gentleman has in mind. I suppose their theory may be 
that there is an additional measure of security in the case of 
deposits in a national bank over and above that which results 
in the case of money deposited in a State bank. 

Mr. MANN. The statement is “ United States bonds or other 
satisfactory security.“ 

Mr. ROGERS. Is it not possible that their theory is that they 
have a direct personal control over national banks which is 
necessarily lacking over State banks? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, I know why they do not approve the 
deposit of money in banks other than national banks. It is 
because they are seeking to use force in every way they can 
to compel the banks—State banks and trust companies—to come 
into the Federal Reserve System. Every place they can they 
knock. “Knock,” the most offensive term, is the proper term 
to apply. They knock every effort made to do anything or de- 
posit money in a State bank or trust company. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I have not the floor. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman says a great many cities have 
only one national bank, but this would not make any difference 
in a Jarge city. There are many cities of 10.000 inhabitants 
and more that have two or three national banks, and some have 
even four or five. 

Mr. MANN. It would help those. But that is no reason for 
not helping a city that has only one national bank. 

Mr. PLATT. There may be other national banks in towns 
within a few miles. s 

Mr. MANN. It wouid be no benefit to one city to have money 
taken out of one bank and deposited several miles away in an- 
other city. 

Mr. PLATT. In my district national banks are to be found 
every 5 or 10 miles. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman represents a community where 
there is a thick population, and this bill would not make much 
difference there anyhow. 

Mr. PLATT. I think it would. 

Mr. MANN. The purpose of this bill is to take care of those 
regions of the country that are more sparsely settled, where it 
is difficult to obtain ready money. In the gentleman's locality 
any bank in the State can get all the money it wants in New 
York City at a moment's notice if it has the security. 

Mr. ROGERS. This would help out the depositors in earn- 
ing money while the receivership is continuing. 

Mr. MANN. It will not help very much. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not maintain that the bill is of much con- 
sequence to my district, in which there has been no bank 
failure for many years, in my own town none since 1829. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am sure no bank would have the temerity 
to fail during the service on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I feel it would not 
be wise for the national banking system to authorize deposits 
of funds in the State banks over which the Federal Government 
has no control or inspection. I believe that is the reason for 
the limitation in the bill under consideration. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows tliat we have in recent 
years authorized the deposits of national funds in State banks. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Under proper security. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and proper security is provided here. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Even theugh that may be so, I 
do not believe it Is good policy. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is a question. When we passed the 
bill there was no one here who raised any dissent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention 
of the author of the bill to the phraseology he has used in the 
bill. I notice that in the second line of the proviso he uses the 
same phraseology that is in the original section providing for 
the deposit of funds “so made,” which were the result of the 
sale by the receiver of the property, bet in the former part of 
the original section the langunge authorizes the receiver re- 
ceiving the deposits and other funds which are not required to 
be sold. I wish to ask the gentleman whether, under a strict 
construction of his proviso, it would be limited only to those 
funds which accrue from the sale of the real property and 
the personal property, and not at all to the cash and deposits 
that come into the receiver's hands as of course. I direct the 
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gentleman's attention specifically to the last sentence of the 
present law: 

Such receiver shall pay over all money so made to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 

“So made,” referring to the funds received from the sale of 
real and personal property, and not referring to the deposits of 
money in the bank. Now, in his proviso the gentleman uses 
this language: 

Provided; That the comptroller may, if he deems proper, deposit any 
of the money so made— 
and if it is to be construed together, it will relate only to the 
money accruing from the sale of real and personal property and 
not to the funds. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the gentleman ought to take the 
sentence as a whole as it stands in the present law. The begin- 
ning of that sentence reads in part as follows: 

Such receiver shall take possession of the assets of every description 


of such association, collect all debts, dues, and claims belonging to it, 
and may sell or compound all bad or doubtful debts— 


And so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then it goes on to deal with the physical 
assets, as the gentleman says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but the gentleman in his proviso uses 
the same language as in the last sentence, “so made,” and I 
question whether that covers the assets, such as the funds on de- 
posit or coming into his hands on the order of the court. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin understand, 
as a matter of fact, that where a national bank fails and a re- 
ceiver is appointed all the money in the bank is deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States at Washington? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the purpose of this was to enable 
the receiver to deposit such funds in a local bank. 

Mr. MANN. I know the gentleman may have received that 
impression, both from the report and from the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], but I am sure 
that neither one of them intended to convey that impression. 
That certainly is not the case. The money is not sent to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I gained that from the reading of the re- 
port, that the assets of the bank were immediately transferred 
to Washington. 

Mr. MANN. We have had national banks fail in the city of 
Chicago for ten or twenty million dollars, but with a very large 
amount of money on hand. But that money is not sent to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I assume it is the purpose of that pro- 
viso to grant authority to the receiver to deposit not only the 
funds accruing from the sale of personal and real estate and 
other assets, but also the funds on deposit. 

Mr. ROGERS. To authorize the Comptroller to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, To authorize the Comptroller to give au- 
thority to the receiver to do that. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My point is that I think the gentleman's 
amendment is not broad enough, and that he should insert some 
broader language. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Treasury Department has repeatedly ruled 
that it is this last sentence of the present section which stands 
in the way of such a course as my amendment is intended to 
permit, and therefore the Treasury Department has stated that 
such an amendment as I am now proposing will cure all the 
previous difficulties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But does the gentleman realize that he is 
using the same identical language in his proviso that is carried 
in the last section of the original law, and that refers only to 
funds resulting from the sale of personal and real estate, and 
therefore in his proviso he makes no provision whatsoever for 
the deposits that are not the result of the sale of real and per- 
sonal property? A slight amendment would cure all that. 

Mr. ROGERS. I question whether an amendment is neces- 
sary, because this is the section which authorizes the receiver to 
take possession of all assets of the national bank the solvency of 
which is in question. If that is true, it would seem that an 
amendment which is so phrased as to refer back to the rest of the 
section in its present form would be broad enough to include 
every kind of an asset, including the deposits which the gentle- 
man mentions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ah, but the gentleman follows in his pro- 
viso the sentence that relates to the funds resulting from the 
sale of personal and real property. 
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Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Wisconsin will note 
that that is the only limitation in the law now, and he simply 
wants to remove that limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But as to all the other funds, has the 
Comptroller of the Currency now the authority to deposit those 
funds in the local national banks, or in such other banks as he 
— fit, or in the Treasury of the United States? If such is the 

c — 

Mr. MANN. This proviso removes all the limitation that 
there now is, whatever it may be. 

— ROGERS. That is the opinion of the Treasury Depurt- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is a fact, as the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] assert, then there is no reason for pressing my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the present law, whenever the receiver 
takes charge of the assets of a defunct bank the Comptroller of 
the Treasury can direct him what to do with them, subject to 
one limitation of the law, which is contained in the last sen- 
tence of the section sought to be ‘amended. Now, if you amend 
the law as proposed by the bill under consideration, you will 
remove that one limitation, and the effect of it will be that the 
comptroller can direct all of the assets, including the funds re- 
ceived from the sale of real and personal property, to be depos- 
ited at interest in national banks. That will be the effect of 
it, according to my understanding and the understanding of the 
committee. For that reason we reported the bill unanimously. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when I read the bill and the 
report I was under the impression that the comptroller to-day is 
restricted as to all of the funds. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But under the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman from Arkansus 
[Mr. Winco] I see that my criticism is not well founded. There- 
fore I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the law at present the comptroller can 
direct the disposition of the funds on hand, but as to funds 
which are received from the sale of property there is a limita- 
tion. This will remove that limitation and put all the funds 
under the direction of the comptroller. 

Mr. ROGERS. In further response to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], I think it is fair to say that the 
practice of the Treasury Department and of the comptroller 
to-day is such that, even as to the funds which he mentions, a 
desirable change will be achieved, because this proposed amend- 
ment will put all assets on the same basis and will permit the 
Comptroller of the Currency to put all the funds upon interest 
in the particular community, whereas to-day he is putting no 
funds whatsoever at interest, there or elsewhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that in rending 
the report referring to the defunct Pittsburgh bank and the 
$14,000,000 out on deposit anyone might very readily get the 
impression that those funds were taken out of the local com- 
munity by reason of this section, of which revision is suggested 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORTON. What is the gentleman’s understanding as to 
what is done with the cash that may be on deposit in the case of 
the failure of a national bank? For instance, say a national 
bank fails, having on hand cash amounting to $1,000,000. This 
cash is taken in charge by the receiver. What is done with that 
$1,000,000 in cash under existing law? 

Mr. ROGERS. As I understand it, there are two things that 
are done. Part of the fund is retained in the vaults of the insti- 
tution, and part of it is sent on to Washington and put into the 
Treasury of the United States. The proportion which is put in 
each place varies, of course, according to the exigencies of the 
particular situation. 

Mr. NORTON. I understood the gentleman from Arkansas to 
state, in substance, that in a case of that kind the cash deposits 
might be placed by the receiver in banks in the town in which 
the bank failed, and that section 5234 of the Revised Statutes, 
the present law, did not restrict the depositing of cash assets of 
a bank that had failed. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit me, it has been 
some time since I looked up this matter, and we have had no 
experience in my particular community with reference to that 
question, and so I am not sure; but as I understand the law, 
when the receiver takes charge of the assets, including the cash, 
he handles it all under the direction of the comptroller. Now, 
my recollection is, and the information furnished to the commit- 
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tee in the last Congress when we were considering the present 
bill was, that the receiver would keep in his immediate posses- 
sion in the vaults of the defunct bank such funds as he and the 
comptroller thought were necessary. The remainder of the 
funds must under the law be deposited in the name of the Treas- 
urer of the United States in a Government depository; but the 
law as it stands now puts a limitation on the funds that he gets 
from the sale of real estate and other assets. I understand that 
the cash on hand is handled by the receiver, subject to the direc- 
tion of the comptroller, and that he follows the law and the 
directions of the comptroller and deposits the funds in the name 
of the Treasurer of the United States in a Government depos- 
itory. That is my understanding of the information that came 
to the committee at the time of the consideration of the bill. 
Personally I have never had occasion to observe in particular 
the handling of the funds of any defunct bank. 

Mr. NORTON. It has occurred to me that the gentleman was 
endeavoring to make a distinction between money received from 
the sale of property and the cash in the vaults at the time of 
the failure. 

Mr. WINGO. I think there is; but the comptroller has re- 
peatedly recommended a change. There is a limitation of law 
and a distinction with reference to the funds he takes in his 
possession when he takes charge and the funds that he gets by 
reason of the sale of property, and there should be no difference 
in the control of the two by the department. The object of this 
bill, I was informed, is to remove that limitation and to require 
payment of interest on funds deposited by the receiver. 

Mr. ROGERS. It is important to add, as to the practical 
effect of the bill, that to-day, in case of a receivership of a 
national bank, there is no provision for interest as to any of 
the funds which are collected. This being so, the depositor does 
not care what the disposition or location of the fund is; he is 
kept out of his interest just the same, wherever it goes. 

Mr. NORTON. I think that is a correct statement. I do not 
think there is any difference in handling the cash or the other 
funds received from the sale of property of a defunct national 
bank. If the funds of a national bank that has failed are de- 
posited in any other bank, the receiver now would be held liable 
under his bond for such funds. That is the practical part of it. 
Would the gentleman from Massachusetts have any objection to 
an amendment providing that the funds might be deposited in a 
State bank as well as a National bank? 

Mr. ROGERS. Only this. This bill has met with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency; and, while I should not personally object to it, I 
am not quite sure that there is not some objection that I do not 
know about, not being an expert in such matters. I certainly 
shall not oppose any amendment of that kind. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Les. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman seems to concede the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SarrH] that we would 
discriminate in such matters in favor of national banks against 
the State banks, Does the gentleman think that should be done 
in a large community, considering the number of State banks 
providing additional means of security over the national banking 
system? 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not mean to concede the suggestion. 
I said the bill in this form had been approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, and that 
I therefore hesitated to adopt any material change without 
knowledge of their attitude toward it. 

Mr. SLOAN. But we do the legislating, do we not? 

Mr. ROGERS. Precisely. 

Mr. SLOAN. And we are not obliged to follow the executive 
department. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will permit me, I think, 
upon reflection, that the suggested change ought to be wholesome 
because, as the gentleman from Illinois said, there is abundant 
provision for security which must be exchanged for any such 
deposit in any bank. 

Mr. SLOAN. In many counties in my State there are no 
national banks, and they are becoming less for a number of 
reasons, one of which is that the State banks provide for addi- 
tional security for depositors beyond that provided by the 
national banking system, and if that is the case it does not 
seem fair to the State banking institutions that the Government 
should discriminate in the deposits of its funds. Further, I 
would suggest that this bill apparently is in the interest of the 
depositors, and being vouched for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as he emphasizes it, does not the gentleman think 
that in the interest of depositors under the national banking 
system it would be salutary legislation to have a system either 
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compulsory or voluntary guaranteeing bank deposits as they 
do in some States? In some States it is compulsory, and in 
others they authorize an orginization or association for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits, both of which would materially strengthen 
the depositors, so that if there is a failure it would be bankers 
and others that would be interested, but the depositors would 
draw the funds and draw them promptly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would refer that question respectfully to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and keep it comfort- 
ably clear of this particular measure. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
suggests that there is a discrimination. There is no discrimi- 
nation in this proposed bill. I am opposed to any discrimina- 
tion against the State banks, as is the gentleman from Nebraska, 
but I think the present law is such if you strike out the word 
“national,” in line 8 of the bill, the present law would require 
these deposits to be made in the national banks on account of 
the provisions that were made in the act revising the banking 
and currency law. Of course it is contended by those who pro- 
cured the passage of the banking and currency act that the 
United States Government should not undertake to deposit any 
funds under its control in any institution except one chartered 
by it. So I should think if you cut out the word “ national“ you 
would still be confronted by the provision on the statute books 
which would require the comptroller to deposit the funds in a 
national bank. 

It is not intended by this bill to make any discrimination; it 

is following the general law. The truth of the thing is, and 
the whole milk in the coconut is, although it goes about it in 
a roundabout way, the whole object is to require interest to 
be paid on the deposit of the funds held by the receiver of a 
national bank. That is the real purpose of the act and the only 
effect it will have. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I am afraid my distinguished friend from Nebraska 
[Mr. Stoan] has misinterpreted my statement. I would be the 
last one to stand for discrimination against a State bank. What 
I meant to convey was the fact that this is a fund belonging 
to a national bank, belonging to the national banking system, 
and that there is no reason for turning it over to a State bank 
that is entirely under another jurisdiction and belonging to 
another system. If this was a Government fund I should say 
the State banks should be treated the same as a national bank; 
but it is a fund that belongs to the national banking system, 
and it should not be turned over to another system where there 
is no inspection by the National Government and it is not under 
the control of the Federal Government. 

Mr. SLOAN. While it may have started in a system belong- 
ing to the national banks, it is a fund belonging to the local 
depositors, and has no relation to the funds of a national bank. 
If I understand the scope of the bill, it is simply taking care of 
the money belonging to the depositors, and it ought to be in the 
community where it belongs. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But that depositor saw fit to 
patronize the national banking system, and the Government 
should not step in and turn it over to the State banking system. 
It should be continued in the system in which it started. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “any,” insert the words “state or.” 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which I offer will 
in its effect permit the comptroller to place these funds in any 
State bank or in any National bank. I can not think of any 
good reason why the comptroller should not place these funds in 
a State bank in a town in which a National bank may have 
failed, providing sufficient security for the deposits be given to 
the Federal Government by the State bank. I do not believe we 
should longer proceed in this legislative body to enact legislation 


that will discriminate against the State banks of the country. 
One of the most able and distinguished bankers in the State of 
Minnesota, a man who has charge of one of the largest banking 
institutions in that State, told me a few months ago that the 
Secretary of the Treasury while on a trip to the Pan Pacific 
International Exposition, and while incidentally making political 
speeches through the Western States, in going through the State 
of Montana spoke on the banking situation of the country in 
one of the largest cities of Montana. He was the guest while 
in this city of one of the officers and directors of one of the larg- 
est and strongest State banks in Montana. The banker gathered 
together the business men of the city at a large banquet to do 
honor to the Secretary of the , as the son-in-law of 
President Wilson, and as his chief representative in the Cabinet. 
In the course of the evening at this banquet Secretary McAdoo 
stated, so my informant told me, that he believed every State 
bank of the country should join the Federal reserve system, and 
further made the startling statement that he did not consider it 
safe for depositors to place their money in State banks. You 
can probably imagine how such a statement was received by the 
gathering that evening. 

The Minnesota banker to whom I talked told me that those 
attending the banquet were surprised as they never had been in 
their life before. They had never imagined, he said, that a 
man occupying the high position occupied by Mr. McAdoo would 
make any such an outrageous statement concerning the State 
banking institutions of the country. My study of this question 
leads me to believe that in any further banking legislation we may 
enact we should not enact provisions of law such as are pro- 
posed by this bill. There is no good reason why we should de- 
liberately discriminate against State banks. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Is it not a fact that of all the 12 regional banks 
of the country only a few have paid expenses during the last 
year, and that only one of them has paid a dividend, and that 
into such organizations as that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
trying to.drive the State banks of the country to put their money 
by the millions, into cold storage? 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman in 
reply that I do not know as to whether the Federal reserve banks 
have been largely profitable in dividends or not. Whether they 
have or not, I am firmly convinced that the Federal reserve bank- 
ing system is a good one and that it is rendering a splendid and 
valuable service to the commercial banking business of the 
country, and will continue to render such service. But because 
the Federal Reserve System has proven successful or otherwise 
is not any reason why we should enact legislation discriminating 
against the State banks of the country. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment pending 
will be adopted, for practical reasons. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] has already suggested an illustration that will 
show the practical necessity for the amendment that is now 
pending, and that is this: Suppose in a small community where 
there are only two banks, one a State bank and the other a 
national bank, which is frequently the case in towns of from one 
to two or three thousand people, and suppose the national bank 
should fail. If the amendment offered be adopted, then if in the 
opinion of the comptroller the State bank that is left as the only 
bank in that community can give proper security, the funds that 
really belong to the community could be kept in it and deposited 
in the State bank. Of course if it were not a safe institution, if 
it could not give the proper security, the comptroller would not 
be required to deposit the money there, but he should be per- 
mitted to keep those funds in the local community as far as 
possible. For that reason I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

With reference to the statement just made by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] respecting the Federal reserve act, 
I fear that he misconceived entirely the philosophy of the Federal 
reserve act. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Ina moment. I do not know how he feels about 
it, but for one when I voted for that act I did not think that this 
Congress was undertaking to establish profit-making institutions 
throughout the country. I thought that the object of establish- 
ing Federal reserve banks was to mobilize the reserves of each 
particular part of the United States in districts, so as to have 
them readily available when banks in the districts needed addi- 
tional currency, and that in order to do that, and in order to 
prevent an abuse of the privileges and rediscount provisions of 
the act, it was highly necessary that all temptations to make 
profits should be removed from those who held stock in those 
institutions, and that they should be used for one purpose, and 
that that was for the legitimate purpose of meeting the needs of 
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the banks in their particular territories by reason of the necessity 
for additional currency or for an additional volume of money in 
time of panic. I now yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 
Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman is more familiar with the terms 
of this act than I, but is it not a fact that it provides a maximum 
dividend of 6 per cent from the reserve and every mem- 
ber bank which enters the system is entitled under the law to 
expect a profit from its investment, not exceeding 6 per cent? 
Mr. WINGO. Yes; but the gentleman, I think, has a wrong 
conception there. The 6 per cent provision was not intended 


to be put in to induce any bank to join the system, but was 
in there with the deliberate intent to limit its so at 


many 
local conditions, the State banks can more nearly meet the re- 
quirements of the community than a national bank. 


However, I am glad 

I believe the examinations of both the State and Na- 

are very well carried on in this country at this 

o not believe there should be any rivalry between 

two, or that there should be any discrimination between the 
in legislation at all. 

Mr, BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield. 

Mr. BENNET. I saw a statement in the paper the other 
day—I do not know as to its accuracy, and I want to ask the 
gentleman purely for information—that there was more money 
on deposit in the New York banks, in my city, by banks outside of 
New York City than there was at the time the Federal reserve 
ners 5 passed. Has the gentleman looked into that question 
à = 


i 
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parts of the country in all the cities than there was at the time 
the act was enacted. 

Mr. BENNET. Has the gentleman looked into the question 
as to the proportion of the deposits in the banks of New York 
from outside? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I have not; but I have the idea—it would 
be just a mere assumption upon my part—that under the condi- 
tion which has existed for the last 12 or 18 months there would 
naturally be a congestion of funds in New York City, because 
New York City practically is our outlet financially for our export 
and import business. 

Mr. BENNET. Was not one of the purposes of the Federal 
reserve banking act to keep the funds of the various localities in 
the locality where apparently they first originated? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; that was one of the prime purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for three minutes more so 
that I may be able to answer questions of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Then if it is a fact that the deposits in the 
New York banks of New York City have very largely increased, 
has there been a partial failure on the part of the Federal 
reserve banking act or was that foreseen when the act was 


. No; I should not think that anyone could have 
foreseen the extraordinary conditions which have existed for 
the past 12 or 18 months, and to be frank with the gentleman I 
do not believe that the Federal reserve system has been given 
a sufficient test as to determine whether or not it is going to be 
a proper solution of the problem which it was contended it 
solved. However, it is my candid judgment that the act is 
going to be a better act than some of us thought it would be at 
the time we voted for it. I am frank to say to the gentleman I 
voted for the act with considerable reluctance on account of some 
of the provisions in it, but I believe it is the part of wisdom 
always to give everything a fair trial; and in my candid judg- 
ment the Federal reserve act is going to demonstrate it is a 
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great deal better than I ever thought it would be when it was 
created. 

Mr. BENNET. At any rate, the fact is it has not succeeded in 
keeping the money in the place where the money originated? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman misunderstands me. I 
think it has served the purpose. The fact that by reason of 
extraordinary conditions that have existed and the extraordinary 
yolume of the business of the country that has been carried on 
through the port of New York and thereby an abnormal amount 
of funds has been deposited in New York, does not mean that 
the reserve fund of member banks scattered over the country 
has not been kept in the reserve banks. However, bankers 
being human, are more or less influenced by the fact they make 
profit on the money they send to New York, and so far they 
have not made any large profit on the money they have placed 
in the reserve banks. 

I will say to the gentleman that some of the bankers have 
resented some of the rulings and regulations that have been 
made by the Federal Reserve Board. Whether the complaints 
of the banks as to this are just I shall not say. I have an 
idea, though, that the Federal Reserve Board naturally thought 
that they ought to be cautious in the beginning, and I have not 
taken the time to see whether the critcism of those rulings and 
regulations was just or not. At present these and other things 
haye retarded the development of the system fully by keeping 
the State banks from going into the system by reason of what 
they thought were some onerous regulations to which they 
would be subjected were they to join, but I think the board is 
acting honestly and making an effort to be both cautious and 


just. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman wish recognition? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In reply to the question of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET], I could state to him an addi- 
tional reason for money being deposited in New York by 
banks all over the country. There is a restriction on country 
banks borrowing there that is not placed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In nearly all of the outlying banks they are 
borrowers for a certain percentage of the year, while for a 
part of the time they are not borrowers. Many banks carry 
necounts in New York that they may become borrowers and 
thereby extend additional credit to their depositors. The sys- 
tem in New York is that in order to get the money they need, 
and especially in agricultural communities, for the purpose of 
carrying on their business, they must maintain during the 
period of time when they have a high-water mark in their 
deposits deposits in New York which can be utilized by New 
York in other parts of the country in order to prevent a 
scarcity of money there, and these deposits will always be car- 
ried in New York, no matter how many national reserve banks 
there are. The so-called New York system is not a New York 
system in fact, for it is a system composed of the greatest 
banking brains in America. They are men from all over the 
United States. They are put into the well-recognized New 
York banking institutions as having a thorough knowledge of 
all the banking conditions in this country, and with an inten- 
tion to be fair to the financial interests all over this country. 
They run their banking business without regard to politics, 
and in my opinion they have played a great part in the develop- 
ment of this country. I have always found them absolutely 
fair, and they have my absolute respect in dealing with them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was it not charged when the 
Federal reserve act was under consideration in the House that 
New York was the center of the money power of the United 
States? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Unquestionably. x 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that New York unduly 
gathered together and concentrated the money of the people 
of the United States? 

Mr. RAGSDALE, I think it was so charged. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that New 
York, after the operation of two years of the Federal reserve 
act, is still the center of the money power? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And there has been no change 


in the matter of New York’s influence over the money of the 
country? 
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Mr, RAGSDALE. I do not see, so far as my experience in 
that line is concerned and information that I have gathered, 
that New York has lost any of its power. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that I like the way that New York runs its banks and I 
do not like the way some other cities do. Having deposits 
from the North and South and East and West, and having 
trained experts who are familiar with the different conditions 
existing in different parts of the country, they can take de- 
posits from the Sonth, we will say, at the time it sells its cotton, 
and lend it in the West. Then when we plant our crops in the 
South and need loans money is loaned from New York that is 
there deposited from other sections. In other words, New York 
has utilized the money of the United States for extending credit 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. New York has simply adjusted 
itself to the Federal reserve act, and has as much business to do 
as it ever did? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. More than it ever did before. When the 
Federal reserve act was first prepared the time limit was 45 
days for rediscount privileges, and it was only after a bitter 
struggle beginning in the committee and carried into the caucus 
that the time for rediscounts was extended to 90 days and 
warehouse receipts allowed to be used as a basis for credit. 
The original Glass bill denied privileges to our banks and bor- 
rowers that New York banks had always permitted, and I often 
pointed to them in that fight as an argument for permitting 
amendments. New York never limited the South to six months, 
but this House refused six months’ rediscount privilege until 
the Senator from South Carolina took it up anew in the Senate 
and there succeeded in extending the time to six months. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, although the author of this bill, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], has made most 
of the argument for it, I made the report and am supposed to 
be in charge of it. I want to say that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency hopes that this amendment will not be adopted. 
If it is adopted, it will be in direct conflict with the present law 
and will endanger the bill, which, if it should pass, would doubt- 
less meet the presidential veto on the same grounds that the 
President vetoed the postal savings bill. The Federal reserve 
act says, among other things: 

No public funds of the i et iar ag Islands, or of the postal savings, or 
any Government funds shall deposited in the continental United 
States in any bank not belonging to the system established by this act. 

Now, I should have no great objection to striking out the 
word “national.” That would not make much difference; but 
to put the words “State or National” in here will undoubt- 
edly endanger the bill. I hope the amendment will not be 
carried. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Ben- 
NET] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I rise to extend my thanks to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Racspare] for the 
speech that he has just made. It is one of the fairest speeches 
in relation to the business of the city of New York that I have 
ever heard made. While I have no criticism to make of the 
House in general, yet I think I can say truthfully and accurately 
that praise of the city of New York is not so common here from 
outside of the city of New York that we can afford to let any 
of it pass without notice. What the gentleman said about our 
banking system in New York, of course, all of us from New 
York believe to be correct. I was very glad to hear it coming 
from one outside the State who has had dealings with our banks. 

Now, as to the reason why the money comes to the banks in 
New York and other financial centers rather than to the Federal 
reserve cities, there is some criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Out in a country village in New Jersey not long since 
I was talking with the country banker as to where he deposited 
his money, and he gave me the name of a bank in New York 
City where he deposited. I said, “ Why do you not deposit in 
the Federal reserve bank?” At that time his Federal reserve 
bank was in Philadelphia. He said, “I would like to, but here 
is the situation: We know everybody that we loan money to out 
in the country. We know that they will pay. We know in a 
general way what their assets are, and we very rarely suffer a 
loss. 

“Tf we send our paper to New York City they loan us money on 
it. If we send it to Philadelphia to be rediscounted we have 
got to send to a local manufacturer or business man here and 
have that man go into an inventory of everything that he has”; 
and, he said, The truth and the fact is that a country banker 
can not do business in that way. The people all know us and 
call us by our first names, and we know all of them and call 
all of them by their first names, and they would regard it as an 
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insult and it would cause trouble in the community if we would 
try to get from the men the statements we must have in order to 
rediscount the paper.” 

I suppose that is one of the unavoidable incidents of the Gov- 
ernment attempting to do a banking business, but inasmuch as 
the subject is up, I throw that observation into the general dis- 
cussion for whatever it may be worth. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand the gentleman to be an op- 
ponent of the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. BENNET. No, sir; I want to see it work out. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman believes it is a wise system and 
simply believes that it should be regulated? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; that is all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT} 
asks for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 43, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Rocers, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, LANSING, IOWA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10238) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Interstate Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


FFP ted 
to the Interstate Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns con- 
— . — maintain, and operate a b and approaches thereto across 
the River ata point sulta table to the interests of na tion 
1177711101 esting “aa ue fo 

a ce e —1 0 aet en ro regu- 
_ the idges over navigable waters,” approved March 


cts 
Sud. 2. That — right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
a a committee amendment as follows: 
page 1; 1, line 7, strike out the word navigations and insert 
On pega 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, where 
is this bridge? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is between Wisconsin and Iowa. It is half- 
way between La Crosse and Prairie du Chien. There is no other 
bridge for a distance of 120 miles between Dubuque and Prairie 
du Chien. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if the 
company mentioned here is all ready to go ahead with the 
building of the bridge? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I regret to say that I am not advised as to 
that. I asked for that information somewhat in detail, as to 
the corporation, but I have not the data at hand at the present 
time. But I understand a survey is being made by parties in 
Wisconsin, and that the work is now contemplated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it proposed to be a railroad bridge as well 
as a highway bridge? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. I understand it is a highway bridge, for 
the special convenience of the people on the Wisconsin and Iowa 
side. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On mgtion ef Mr. Apaarson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


MINERALS ON SITE OF POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT CALUMET, MICH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10487) reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 


on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ' 
Be it enacted, provision of the public building act 


That the 
approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., p. 878 » which thorizes 
Pr aisition of a suitable ite for the — oa at Calumet, M Mich., — 


may, in his discre- 
ores or minerals on 


the ater gpl 

The PRAKS, Ta haie elorria t- 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Jans! 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no ob Y 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. James, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution and bill 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
was requested : 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by. 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and making an appro- 
priation therefor; and 

S. 4480. An act providing for the establishment of two addi- 
tional terms of the district court for the eastern district of 
North Carolina at Raleigh, N. C. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table, 
— referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated 

ow: 

S. 1809. An act to create an additional judge in the district 
of New Jersey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4480. An act providing for the establishment of two addi- 
tional terms of the District Court for the Eastern District of 
North Carolina at Raleign, N. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan, issue, or use quartermaster’s.and medical supplies 
for the relief of destitute persons in the district overflowed by, 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and making an ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

AQUEDUCT BRIDGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 759) to provide for the removal of what 
is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the Potomac 
River, and for the building of a bridge in place thereof. 

The bill was read, with the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the and insert the 


or near what is now known as ‘the ‘Aaneduct oduct Bridge, replacing said 
with a substantial structure, at a cost of not more than 


$1 „000. 

i SBC, 2. That the Secretary of War is further authorized, if in his 
judgment it should be n , to acquire an go easements, rights, 
or property on each side of he Potomac urchase or con- 
demnation, as may be desired for the pods i Beg of said bridge and 


the approaches thereto, 

“Sec. 3. That the Secreta: wood | of War is further authorized to make 
such contract for the remo of the present bridge and for the sale 
thereof as in his discretion may be proper, and to cover the proceeds of 
such sale, if any, into the Treasury of the Untted States. 

“Sec, 4. That in the discharge of his duties hereunder the Secretary 
of 1 is hereby authorized and directed to employ the services of 
such engineers and other persons as he shall determine to be 
to carry out the provisions fs tasa act. 

“Sec. 5. That the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be 


necessary 


necessary, is hereby Kurd out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, f — —— al * eae phan puas 
any 


and for the pa, nt of easements, roperty, 

for the removal of the resent structure, and immediately to commence 

the construction of sal 4 elde ry and the a er gy thereto. 
“Sec. 6. That the said br. used as a highway for traffic, 

and for gas and water ap nr tele pa and telephone wires 8 

cables upon such conditions as iden What e to time be prescri 

the Secretary of War: Provided, That Pine 

ion Railway, now using the Aqueduct 

the approval of the Secretary of War, to 


cross with a double track the new bridge and F pproaches herein pro- 
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vidad for, and to connect its railway, 
and in the District of Columbia wit 


located in Alexandria County, V. 
the tracks of said new bridge ; and 
that all 2 for such her, What re to be 3 by the 

at 


war: An 


Re 3 
sion shall 


npon oe mutually agreed ‘upon with the 3 
disagreemen 
thee Secretary of War, who is hereby autho 
the interested ies and to 
electric ee Wa: & Old 
way, usin new bridge shall, in addition to 1 and aer charg 
8 at fe 
ta tes the sum of one- 


That one-half of the entire expense of con 
bridge. and its maintenance when constructed, 1 85 
See in section 5 of this act, shall be dh 
umbia, and shall be set aside and d 5 


8 said 
the amount 

e 5 of 
of the 


“Sc, 8. That th 

is ay appro 
8 iafes pp: priated, out of any — ae in the eee 
maintain 2 — present 
bridge herein 5 ed for is completed.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee having the bill in charge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Noticing that there is no pro- 
vision in this bill that the State of Virginia shall contribute a 
part of the cost of its construction, I will ask the gentleman, 
Does not the south end of this bridge reach over into Alexandria 
County, Va., and is not a very considerable benefit derived from 
this bridge by the State of Virginia? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state in answer to the gentleman’s 
question that I suppose it is well known that people travel 
from the District into Virginia and from certain portions of 
Virginia into the District of Columbia, and a great many of 
them use the present bridge. 

Mr. CARLIN. It is on Government land. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Was this matter brought to 
the attention of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as to whether or not the State of Virginia ought to con- 
tribute to the construction of the bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON, The subject was mentioned several times 
in the committee, and the chairman failed to discover any evi- 
dence of an inclination on the part of the State of Virginia to 
contribute. [Laughter,] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Can the chairman of the com- 
mittee tell me whether or not there has been any contribution 
on the part of the State of Virginia to the construction of any 
Sauer between the District of Columbia and the State of 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not remember that any such has ever 
been brought to the attention of the chairman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, as the expres- 
sion of one Member of the House, I am constrained to believe 
that unless there is some reason that I have not heard advanced, 
the Commonwealth of Virginia ought to contribute to the con- 
struction of these bridges spanning the Potomac River between 
the District of Columbia and the State of Virginia, for the rea- 
son that the inhabitants of the State derive a very considerable 
benefit from the construction of these bridges, which give them 
access to the markets in Washington that they would not other- 
wise have; and as they derive so large a benefit, it has occurred 
to me that they ought to participate in the expense of the con- 
struction. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit, I will sup- 
plement my answer to his question by saying that the distin- 
guished author of this bill, our amiable and patriotic colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Cartrn], is virtuously indig- 
nant at even the suggestion of putting burdens on his constitu- 
ents over in Alexandria County, and he has some sympathy 
for the rest of the State. I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the gentleman from North Carolina to the fact that the ap- 
proaches and abutments of this proposed bridge will be en- 
tirely on property owned by the United States Government, and 
no part of it will be under the control of the State of Virginia. 
If Congress would give to Virginia the control over the bridge, 
or any part of it, I believe it would be a very easy matter to 
secure its construction, and it would be still easier if Congress 


would pay to Virginia the debt that the Government owes to 
that State. If that were done, we would be glad to build the 
bridge and present it to the people. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I object to considering any plea of set-off 
here, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CARLIN. I mention that so that my friend may be in- 
formed that this bridge will not rest upon Virginia soil. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman from Virginia, 
however, does not set up the plea that this bridge is not used 
largely by the population of Alexandria County, Va., and he 
does not deny that they derive a very considerable benefit 
from it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I was going to say to the gentleman, in connec- 
tion with that, that this bridge is used by the people of the 
entire United States. It is the bridge that leads to Fort Myer, 
which is owned by the Government, and to the National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington; and it would be hardly fair to expect the 
State of Virginia to build a bridge for the use of the entire 
Nation. Virginia has no control over the bridge, and her citizens 
use it the same as citizens of other States have the right to 
use it. They may use it with more frequency, and more of them 
may use it in the course of the year, perhaps, than those of 
other States, but I doubt it. My own opinion is that a greater 
number of people from other States of the Union use that bridge 
in the course of a year than do the citizens of Virginia. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, in this connection, 
as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] speaks of the use 
of this bridge by the entire pepulation of the United States, 
and as he says that it is a connecting link between the Capital 
of the Nation and the national cemetery and Fort Myer, I am 
wondering if the building of this new bridge, to cost $1,000,000, will 
lessen the pressure upon the Treasury of the United States for 
another scheme that he has—of building a memorial bridge to 
cross the Potomac River at another place. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have always made it a point 
never to cross a bridge until I get to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It may be some time before 
the gentleman crosses the memorial bridge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to interrupt my friends 
to say that they are broadening this inquiry very much; and I 

also wish to seek to compose the differences between them by 
suggesting to my friend from Virginia, who says that the State 
of Virginia has no interest in the bridge, that we are willing to 
pay to Virginia a part of the rent if she will help pay the cost. 

Mr. CARLIN. I regret that that plan is not proposed in this 
bill, so that we might consider it here; but the bill as drawn, 
meeting with the approval of the committee, provides for the 
payment partially by the District of Columbia and partially by 
the Federal Government. I think that is based upon two reasons. 
We find that the present method of payment meets with the 
approval of the Secretary of War, who recommends it, and also 
meets with the approval of the District Commissioners, who are 
the representatives of the district government. They approve 
the proposition that the District of Columbia shall pay a part of 
the cost of the bridge. I have never heard it seriously eee 
until now that the State of Virginia ought to be 
build the bridge and turn it over to the Federal e 
after it is built. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia one question. What is the amount of the limit of cost 
of the construction of this bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. One million dollars. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is it limited to that? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this bill provide that 
there shall be that ordinary supervision which is provided for 
in the general bridge act, protecting the interests of navigation? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is left entirely in the control of the 
Secretary of War. This is not the obstruction of a stream by 
private capital. It is something to be done by the Government 
itself. The Government retains the entire control over this 
bridge in every respect, as well as paying a part of the cost 
of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has not incor- 
porated in this bill any provision that the bridge shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the general bridge act. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is not done where the Government 
puts up the structure and has absolute control of it; it is 
assumed that the Secretary of War will do it. 

Mr. ee of Pennsylvania. It ouglit to hold as against 


. If the gentleman thinks so, I have no objec- 
tion to inserting the words “at a point suitable to the interests 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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of navigation.” The gentleman will understand that this is 
located on the site of the present Aqueduct Bridge or near it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have noted with what great 
care the chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee always insists that bridge bills shall be subject to 
the general provisions. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This is not a private structure; this is a 
structare put up by the Government with Government means 
and under the absolute control of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that mean that when 
the Government provides the money to build a bridge there is 
no reason that it should respect the rights of navigation? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The general bridge act does not undertake 
to deal with what the Government does at its own expense. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since the gentleman is so care- 
ful, as chairman of his committee, to protect the rights of naviga- 
tion with respect to all other bridges, should not the rights of 
navigation be protected as to this structure? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think they will be without putting in that 
language, but if the gentleman thinks they will not be, I have 
no objection to putting in the words “at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
Aqueduct Bridge. 
bridge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the gentleman desires 
to spend the Government money constructing the bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Every bit of it into the bridge. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. One other question, Mr. 
Speaker. In section 5 of this bill I notice that— 

Three hundred thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of securing proper plans and 
for the payment of any lands, easements, rights, or property, and for 
the removal of the present structure, and 8 to commence the 
construction of sald bridge and the approaches thereto. 

That is a separate and distinct amount from the million 
dollars appropriated for the erection of the bridge. 

Mr. ADAMSON. No part of this goes into the bridge, but we 
have determined that that amount is too large, and we propose 
to offer an amendment cutting it in half, making it $150,000. 
We did not believe that that large sum would be necessary to 
pay for the approaches, plans, and specifications, and we do not 
believe that $150,000 will be necessary, but we thought we would 
be on the safe side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Then you appropriate $50,000 
for the purpose of maintaining and repairing the present struc- 
ture? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That was placed there on the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department, which estimated the probable cost 
of repairs until the new bridge could be completed at $49,000. 
We haye made a subsequent investigation, and find that the 
District itself has made some repairs, and we have concluded 
that this.amount will not be needed for that purpose, and we 
propose to offer an amendment to cut it in half, making it 
$25,000. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I was interested in knowing 
that these sums were going to be reduced from the present 
amount. Now, one other question. The gentleman from Georgia, 
of course, knows that the present Aqueduct Bridge, or the con- 
trol of the piers, has been in charge of the War Department, 
whereas the roadway at the present time on the present bridge 
is under the control of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. As I understand it, this bill proposes to put the new 
bridge entirely in the control of the War Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; the Aqueduct Bridge is a good deal 
like the orphan who when he was asked where he was raised 
said he never was raised; he sorter come up. The present 
bridge was built on a structure on which the old canal crossed 
the river. It came under the War Department and then under 
the District of Columbia, and then it got mixed up and came in 
sometimes under one and sometimes under the other, neither 
one giving it attention, until it is about to go down and leave 
the river without a crossing. The regulation has been divided 
and the upkeep has been divided, but we saw no reason for 
allowing it to continue. This is a navigable stream; the bridge 
Is being built under the authority and at the expense of the 
Government, and we thought the United States should retain 
control of the bridge in every respect. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. In reply to the statement made 
by the gentleman I want to call attention to the fact that that 
part of the bridge which by the report of the War Department 
is considered unsafe and which necessitates a new bridge is 


Is this to be a memorial 


No, sir; it is simply a replacing of the old 
We want to put all of the money into the 


that part which has been under the control of the War Depart- 
ment; that the roadway, so far as the evidence goes, in charge 
of the Commissioners of the District is not unsafe, and that if 
there has been any lack of performance of duty on the part of 
either one of these people haying jurisdiction over the bridge it 
must be by the War Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not mean by my remarks to criticize 
anybody; I was trying to emphasize the idea that the situation 
ought to be clarified. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I concur with the gentleman 
that the bridge as a whole ought to be under the control of some 
one division of the Government and not divided in upkeep 
between the War Department and the District Commissioners. 
I am making no quarrel about that. The gentleman stated that 
the bridge was to be built at the expense of the Government, 
when by the terms of this bill one-half is to be built by the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We are going to make them pay one-half of 
the cost, but the Government is going to build it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think that is proper—that it 
should be built under one jurisdiction and not under two. With 
the understanding, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriation of 
$300,000 is to be reduced to $150,000, and the $50,000 appropria- 
tion ae be cut to $25,000, I shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
bill? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I object. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from South Carolina reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, this is rather a long bill, contain- 
ing some eight sections in the substitute as reported, and has 
some very nice questions in it. Everybody knows that there has 
to be something done about the Aqueduct Bridge. If I am com- 
pelled to vote for this bill as it stands on a motion to suspend 
the rules, I shall vote for it, and I think the House will vote 
that way, but would not it be better to let it come up and be 
considered in the House rather than to force it to a vote on a 
motion to suspend the rules? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to 
the gentleman that on a yery thorough investigation on my part, 
the matter having been brought to my attention not for the 
first time at this session of Congress but during the last two ses- 
sions, both by the Commissioners of the District and the Engi- 
neer Department of the War Department, it is my judgment that 
there is no question but that an absolute necessity exists for the 
construction of a new bridge at this point. In other words, the 
present Aqueduct Bridge is in such condition now that the com- 
missioners have recently, within the last two weeks, issued an 
order which prevents more than one street car being upon that 
bridge at a time. They have cut down the weight of the traffic, 
so that vehicles have had to diminish the load they carry in a 
great many instances while crossing this bridge. ‘There is ac- 
tual necessity that some legislation be had looking to construc- 
tion of a new bridge, and I hope the gentleman will not object, 
assuring him that I have at heart the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman further 
reserve his objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. When in a preceding Congress a similar 
bill was introduced we referred it to the War Department, and 
the War Department objected to the Government alone defraying 
the entire expense of the bridge. The committee visited the 
premises and we investigated the character of the bridge. We 
declared it dangerous then. In fact, a storm arose while some 
of us were on the bridge, and it frightened us, for we thought it 
was going to blow away, to shake down. We consulted Col. 
Langfitt, an expert in the War Department, and he made us a 
tabulated statement of the cost, on which we base this substitu- 
tion of $1,000,000. He found that we could construct a good 
bridge there, one that would answer all the purposes, for be- 
tween $900,000 and $1,000,000. 

The War Department very strongly approved of the plan of 
constructing a bridge, but did not want to have the Govern- 
ment pay all of the money. The State of Virginia did not want 
to pay any of the money and the District of Columbia did not 
offer to pay for it. The committee was ready to report the bill 
in the last Congress if we could have found anyone willing to 
pay for the bridge. Finally, the District of Columbia agreed to 
pay half of the amount, and when the District agreed to do that 
and we became satisfied it could be constructed for $1,000,000, 
the War Department strongly recommended it be done, the Gov- 
ernment paying one-half and the District one-half. I will state 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RagspaLe] that to 


Is there objection to the consideration of the 
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my certain knowledge, and to the knowledge of those members 
of the committee who have visited it several times, the construc- 
tion of the bridge is absolutely necessary. If it be not con- 
structed there will be great inconvenience and great loss of 
traffic. There are but two bridges now connecting this great 
city with the southern shore and there is no bridge adequate to 
answer the purposes and meet the demands of traffic. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I was not addressing myself so 
much to the gentleman upon the merit of the bridge as upon the 
question of procedure. It is safer for us, it seems to me, to take 
this bill up and consider it in Committee of the Whole than it is 
to be forced to vote upon it sooner or later under a motion to 

the rules, because I think that with the information 
that the House would obtain under the 40 minutes of debate, 
coupled with what it now knows, the House will be led to vote 
for the bill under suspension of the rules, where it would not 
have a chance to amend it. I hope the gentleman will give us a 
chance to consider the bill in such a manner that we can 
amend it. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I note what all of the gen- 
tlemen have to say, but there are certain things in this bill that 
it seems to me should be amended before it goes any further. 
For instance, the Government proposes to expend $1,150,000 
immediately, and one of the conditions of the bill is that the 
railroad company shall have the absolute right to double-track 
the bridge, and that in the future any agreement between that 
railroad company or any other railroad company shall turn this 
bridge over to them absolutely as they care to use it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, we have agreed upon offering 
an amendment changing that and leaving it absolutely in the 
control of the Secretary of War to make all provisions and terms 
on which any number of railroads may use the bridge. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Of course, I did not know all of that, and 
that is one of the most serious objections I have to the bill. As 
it is written now, the Government proposes to construct the 
bridge and absolutely relinquish the control of it to the rail- 
road companies, who, by agreement, can put as little or as 
much traffic as they please upon it, and the Secretary of War, 
or anyone else under the terms of the bill, has no control what- 
ever. 

Mr. MANN. That is one of the reasons why I addressed the 
gentleman on the question of procedure, because, if not objected 
to, it will come before the House for consideration on each of 
its provisions, whereas, if a motion to suspend the rules is made, 
no one can amend the bill; no one can change it. Of course, 
you can defeat it theoretically, but practically it will carry on 
a motion to suspend the rules, although there are some things 
in the bill that ought to be changed. Whether it be correct 
+ or not—and I do not know whether it is—I have the impression 
sufliciently strong to make me believe that the Aqueduct Bridge 
matter is an emergency, and that if we do not construct some- 
thing there or do something with this present bridge, it is 
liable to fall down and cause a disaster sooner or later that will 
be to the everlasting shame of Congress. That may not be 
correct, yet I have that impression. 

Mr. ADAMSON, That is true. 

Mr. MANN. I have had that impression forced upon me so 
strongly that I would vote for the bill the way it stands under 
suspension of the rules, although I think we ought to have a 
chance to amend it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from South 
Carolina will permit me, I will read the amendment so as to 
satisfy him. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I do not think that is necessary, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee that an amendment will be offered correcting the con- 
dition to which I object. Therefore I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that we go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of this bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering the bill H. R. 759, with Mr. Crisp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 759) to provide for the removal of what is now known 
as the Aqueduct Br Ker across the Potomac River, and for the building 
of a bridge in place thereof. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


we dispense with the first reading of the bill. The bill has been 
read already. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, is it desired to have any 
general debate? 

Mr. MANN. I would like to get some information. There was 
a very interesting conversation going on awhile ago, with the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia engaged, as well as the 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina and others. We 
could not hear on our side of the House what was said. I do 
not know just what the situation is. I have read considerably 
in the newspapers and heard as to the engineers, but I do not 
know just what the situation is about this bridge, whether there 
is a dispute as to where it is to be built or whether it is to as- 
certain what it can be built for, and all those things. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the gentleman 
if he could not hear me. I thought I was lifting up my voice, 
even if I did not weep, so that he could hear me, : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will understand sometimes a con- 
versation goes on, and the gentleman a good deal of the time 
faced the other way to talk to gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to consume 
much time. I will briefly state, however, that I believe for five 
or six years the question has been agitated as to the reconstruc- 
tion of this bridge. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, however, did not take up the matter until during the 
Sixty-third Congress. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] introduced a bill, 
and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce imme- 
diately began the consideration of the question by a physical 
examination as well as by hearings and by consideration in the 
committee. We visited the locality and consulted with Army 
engineers. We had them make calculations and specifications, 
It was stated that the bridge could be enlarged and widened 
and constructed at the present place. The bridge is narrow, the 
street going out to it is narrow and approaches it at right angles, 
which makes it inconvenient and sometimes dangerous when 
traffic becomes congested there, so it was stated that we must 
either widen the bridge or widen the street at the elbow imme- 
diately at the conjunction of the street with the bridge, or we 
must move this end of the bridge farther east toward Thirty- 
fourth Street. I think myself it is unnecessary to go that far. 
I believe the whole situation can be remedied on the present site 
by widening out that space. 3 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it then intended that they condemn part of 
that property for this bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It may be necessary if they locate at the 
present site to condemn a small amount of property. There 
would be a great deal less to be condemned than by coming 
farther this way. 

Mr. MANN. The canal runs along there, does it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It runs under the end of the bridge, the 
northern end of the bridge. 

Mr. MANN. It would be swinging this end of the bridge 
around to the east and running across that little narrow strip? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think that will interfere with the 
canal if they located the bridge at that point. 

Mr. MANN. I do not mean to interfere with the canal, but to 
swing that end around. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I noticed a little brick building at the turn 
that might perhaps have to be removed. If they did, they would 
certainly get plenty of room. 

Mr. PAGB of North Carolina. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The engineer of the War De- 
partment having charge of this bridge stated to me that it would 
be desirable in the construction of a new bridge to have the 
District of Columbia end several feet lower down the river and 
the Virginia terminus of the bridge practically where it is, for 
the purpose of having the bridge go at right angles with the 
river. At the present time the bridge does not run straight 
across the flow of the stream. There are certain advantages 
which the engineers say they gain in having the bridge run at 
right angles to the stream. 

Mr. MANN. What advantage can they get? They can build 
the abutments at right angles to the stream. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It is the purpose, as I under- 
stand it, to bring the Washington end of the bridge a little 
farther east than the end of the present bridge, not altogether, 
possibly, for the purpose I have stated, but in order to widen the 
bridge and make the approach to the same more accessible. 

Mr. MANN. To see if I am correct in my recollection. I used 
to walk over there a good many times 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I ride over it frequently now. 


Mr. MANN. Recently I have ridden over it, and there is quite 
a little difference in that. There are two street car companies 
who take passengers to go over this bridge, one of them bringing 
passengers on a level with the bridge and the other taking pas- 
sengers on a level away above the level of the bridge, where they 
come down steps. Is that correct? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. As I understand it, one line of 
cars now goes out to Great Falls, up the river. 

Mr. MANN. I mean going toward the bridge. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Going from the District across 
to Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Whether it is the same rail- 
road I can not say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the Pennsylvania Avenue car line runs 
out there. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. They do not cross the bridge. 

Mr. MANN, They do not cross the bridge, but they go to 
the approach on the left of the bridge. The F Street car 
line—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does not touch it at all. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Goes right to the end of the bridge, 
except up a stairway 50 or 100 feet, or more? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The F Street line does; yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I say. Now, they go down those 


stalrways? 
Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Yes. The passengers do. 
Mr. MANN. If you swing the bridge around 200 or 300 feet, 


that means much more inconvenience for anyone who goes on 
the F Street car line and wants to go across the bridge. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken about that, because they can go down the first street 
that is open, just by side of the present car barn, instead of 
going down the steps. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they might go down on a sliding board. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There is a sidewalk and a 
paved street there. 

Mr. MANN. There is a paved street, that was paved at one 
time with stone blocks, and that does not go clear down, and 
that has grass and weeds in it, and it is so steep that nobody 
ean go down it. I recall the location very well. I used to ride 
over there on the street cars, and have walked over, though the 
last year I have only ridden over in somebody else’s machine. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Will the gentleman from Georgia tell 
us why the State of Virginia should not be required to pay a 
part of the expense for the construction of this bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I give it up. If the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CARLIN] takes the floor, possibly he can render an 
apology for that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Am I to infer from that that the gen- 
tleman thinks there is no reason why the State should not con- 
tribute? 


Mr. ADAMSON. The only reason I know as to why they do 
not contribute is that they are unwilling to do so. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to say in regard to the street car line. 
as I remember it the F Street line comes down perpendicularly 
with the river and turns around an elbow and goes east, where 
it would be possible for the passengers to come down the steps. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman had allowed me another 
minute I would have succeeded in explaining, I will say, in 
answer to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr], the full 
geography of the situation. Š 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am wiling to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia to clear up the situation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Traction Co. car goes west and turns 
into the barn at the northern or Washington end of the bridge. 
That is, the material difference between the gentleman from 
North Carolina and myself was that he said it was the District 
of Columbia end of the bridge and I said it was the northern 
end. They are identical. The street on which the Traction Co. 
car runs does not stop, but goes on up north on the District of 
Columbia side. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
mit—- 

Mr. ADAMSON. 
and I know. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. 
Traction as the green cars? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I said the street. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. You do not mean the car 
track? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not mean the car. 


If the gentleman will per- 


I have been up that road a hundred times, 
You speak of the Capital 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman now has made 
himself clear. He did not do so before. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman had listened he would 
have seen the clarification in my remarks at the outset. I said 
the car turns into the barn, but the street runs on out on the 
north side of the river. The bridge is not at right angles with 
the river, but it is substantially at right angles with the street. 
The bridge, making a short turn, like my elbow, in a southerly 
direction, makes a short turn in a narrow street, turning into a 
narrow bridge that causes a tremendous congestion in the traffic. 
The F Street car line runs up on top of the hill, and it is reached 
from the level of the bridge by an almost interminable stair- 
case, pretty easy to fall down, but pretty hard to climb up. I 
do not think that many people who wish to cross the river go 
up on that road. I think they go on that car line when they 
want to go up to Cabin John, Glen Echo, and other pleasure re- 
sorts on this side of the river. The Washington end of the 
bridge can be greatly improved, the engineers of the War De- 
partment say, by widening it and moving it a little farther east; 
some of them say as far east as Thirty-fourth Street. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Which is a block. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Two blocks. If they should bring it to 
Thirty-fourth Street, people could get off the F Street line and 
go down there. Thirty-fifth Street at that point is not used. 
The F Street car line there goes around an elbow. It goes one 
way and comes back the other. At Thirty-fifth Street there is 
no way to get down. As the gentleman from Minois IMr. 
MANN] has stated, the street is not kept open. The proposition 
is either to widen the bridge and move the end of it 50 or 100 
feet farther east there, or else land the northern end of the 
bridge at Thirty-fourth Street, or somewhere near it, leaving 
the southern end of the bridge where it is. 

I was going on to say, when I was interrupted, that my idea 
is like that of the gentleman from North Carolina—that the 
widening of the bridge is more important than putting the 
bridge at right angles with the river. The committee, when we 
were informed of the dangerous character of that bridge, pro- 
ceeded to hunt money with which to build a new one. 

We could not find it at that time. The District did not want 
to pay for it. The State of Virginia did not want to pay for it, 
and the War Deparment said that rather than spend a million 
dollars for that they would make use of the Highway Bridge, 
lower down the river; but as time went on, during the vacation, 
the dangerous character of the bridge became more apparent, 
and the public clamored more for a new bridge, and the District 
Commissioners decided that they would be willing to pay half 
of the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the- gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the committee made any calculation as 
to how much more the bridge will cost by reason of its being 
double-tracked for the accommodation of the street-car company 
than it would cost if it were not for the street-car tracks? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We took that up with the engineers, and 
the best one, I may say, without disparagement to the other 
great men in the War Department, Col. Langfitt, prepared a 
statement on it for our committee, a statement which was con- 
vincing, in which he showed that a bridge of this character can be 
constructed for a little over $900,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I asked was how much more 
the bridge would cost because of the fact that the street-car 
companies would have double tracks on it than it would cost if 
there were no tracks? 

Mr. ADAMSON. My answer was that the calculations took 
into consideration these street-car tracks, 

Mr. MADDEN. The construction of the bridge must be such, 
on account of its use by the street cars, as to make it much 
more costly. My own judgment is that the bridge will cost at 
least 20 per cent more because of the double-tracking for the 
street cars than it would cost if there were no street car tracks 
upon it and without making it any more utilitarian for the 
public. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I know; but our figures are made in view 
of the street car double-track construction. I have no doubt it 
would cost 20 per cent less if you did not include that. 

Mr. MADDEN. The point I wanted to get at was whether or 
not the street car companies that will use this bridge ought not 
to pay 20 per cent of the cost of the bridge. Or does the com- 
mittee conclude that the one-half cent per passenger to be 
charged would be equivalent to 20 per cent of the original con- 
struction cost? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The committee gave consideration to that 
question and conferred with the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on the District of Columbia 
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and with the War Department, and we concluded that the rail- 
road ought not to be a part owner of this bridge. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they would be a part owner, would they 
not? T 
Mr. ADAMSON. We concluded that the best way to secure 
compensation for the use of the bridge by the railroad company 
was to make them be our tenants. 

Mr. MADDEN. The principle, I believe, was established in 
a former Congress, when I was a member of the subcommittee 
on the District of Columbia years ago, when we were building 
the bridge to Anacostia. 

The bridge was originally intended to cost about $300,000, 
as I recollect, but the increase in cost to a very much larger 
sum was occasioned by the fact that the street car companies 
were to be allowed to use the bridge. We concluded, then, that 
the street car companies ought properly to pay for the in- 
creased cost on account of their use of the bridge. The rail- 
road companies objected, but we insisted. They finally came to 
our conclusion that they should participate in the cost, not 
in the ownership or the regulation but in the cost of construc- 
tion, because of the fact that the bridge was to be constructed 
in a large measure for their use. À 

M:. ADAMSON. That would only amount to paying the rent 
in a lump sum. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought to be compelled, in addition to 
that, to pay rent. 

Mr. ADAMSON. You might call it in addition to that, but 
if not paid as purchase money it would be rent in a lump sum. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is another thing that ought to be done, 
and that is if the State of Virginia is unwilling to pay any part 
of the cost of this bridge they ought to be compelled by the 
legisintion that is enacted to at least purchase the ground upon 
which to build the bridge on the Virginia shore. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We do not need any ground on that shore. 

Mr. MADDEN. You do. You can not build a bridge without 
reaching Virginia. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Does not the gentleman know that all the land 
on that side that would be used for the bridge belongs to the 
Government already? That end of the bridge is on Government 
soil. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the State of Virginia ouglit not to be 
allowed to act the part of dog in the manger, and be allowed 
to use the bridge and not pay for it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Virginia pays one-half cent for sach pas- 
senger that goes over. The passengers pay to the company, 
and the company pays it to the State of Virginia. 

Mr. MADDEN. The State of Virginia does not. 

Mr. CARLIN. They pay it after the people pay the State. 

Mr. MADDEN. The people from all over the United States 
ride over that bridge more than the people of Virginia, and they 
are taxed. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois might 
suggest a solution of this matter by laying an embargo on that 
bridge, as to its use on the part of the people of Virginia, until 
they pay their share. 

Mr. MADDEN. The bridge ought not to be built until they 
have paid their share of it. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I think the gentlemen are 
pretty hard on the State of Virginia. It is just as essential 
that the people of Virginia and of Maryland should use that 
bridge as that we should use it. We ought to see to it that the 
market produce and food products are brought in here from the 
surrounding country just as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. Lou can get to Virginia readily without going 
over this bridge. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. There are other bridges; and 
the provision, so far as the railroad company is concerned. as 
to contributing to this bridge, is identical with the provision that 
prevails in respect to the other bridge, namely the Highway 
Bridge, where they pay so much per passenger. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. When the gentleman was ex- 
plaining this bill a little while ago I asked him why the usual 
general bridge act precaution was not incorporated in the bill, 
and he said the Government itself was building the bridge. 
The gentleman, however, did not object, as I understand, to an 
amendment providing that the bridge shall be built under the 


direction of the War Department, subject to the general bridge 
act. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think we would want it to be made 
subject to the provisions of the general bridge act, because it 
has no relation to Government structures. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why should it not be ap- 
plicable in the construction of a bridge like this? The Potomac 
River is navigable and there is a great deal of traffic from 
vessels coming and going. There is no provision in the bill to 
protect navigation. There is no limitation upon the discretion 
of the Secretary of War. I am willing to have the bridge con- 
structed, even at Government expense, although such a proposi- 
tion coming from any other section of the country would per- 
haps be rejected instantly. But I should like to ask the gentle- 
man whether he would agree to accept an amendment, to be in- 
serted on page 2, line 24, after the word “constructed,” which 
would provide that the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause to be constructed— 

In accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 

late the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 
23, 1906— 
A bridge across the Potomac, and so forth? That would 
curry into this bridge bill the same provision that the gentle- 
man, on behalf of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, insists shall be put in every other bridge bill that 
comes into the House. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would decline to 
support an amendment placing this bridge under the terms of 
the general bridge act, because those provisions do not fit Gov- 
ernment construction at all. The general bridge act is drawn to 
permit, under the consent of Congress and under the guidance 
and control of the Secretary of War, the construction of bridges 
by private capital, and there are a great many conditions pre- 
scribed there to protect the interests of navigation. I presume 
the language which the gentleman has in mind is— 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 


Or he wants to draw language to protect the interests of navi- 
gation. I have no objection, except that it is absolutely unneces- 
sary. This is a bill providing that the Government itself, through 
the War Department, which is the guardian of the interests of 
navigation, shall construct this bridge, which is to be under the 
control and for the use of the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would not per- 
mit a bill to come from his committee authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River, without having it 
covered by the provisions of the general bridge act, would he? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If we were reporting a bill—which we never 
expect to do—to authorize the Secretary of War to construct at 
Government expense a bridge across the Mississippi River, and 
nobody else was to have any part or parcel in the construction 
of it, we certainly would not say anything about the general 
bridge act, because it has no relation to Government structures. 
If it were necessary to advise the Secretary of War of his duty 
and to instruct him to protect the interests of navigation in 
building this bridge, that is the language I would put in it. I 
would not say anything about the general bridge act. 

Mr. SIMS. This bridge is above navigation any way. There 
is to be no draw in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield to me 
a couple of minutes for a brief statement? The gentleman has 
the time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I intended to yield the floor, but I wanted 
the author of the bill [Mr. Cantax] to make an explanation of it. 
Of course I will yield time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I have occupied the floor a great deal longer than I intended. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose this bridge was built 
with Government money as proposed and it was found that the 
spans of the bridge were so low that vessels could not pass 
under it? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman let me 
answer his question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be a fixed bridge. 

Mr. CARLIN. Let me explain to the gentleman that this 
bridge as now located is above navigation, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the stream is navi- 
gable at this point. The gentleman will not deny that the 
Potomac River is navigable at the point at which this bridge is 
to be constructed. 

Mr. CARLIN. It is not navigable for such vessels as will be 
obstructed by a bridge of this sort. 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is navigable, and under the general dam 
law which we hope to get through at some time and in some 
shape it can be made navigable for hundreds of miles farther 
up the river without expense to the Government. There has been 
a great deal of talk about the Great Falls and about power com- 
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panies and all that, and all in God’s world that we need to do is 
to put through the general dam act, and there will be plenty of 
private money to develop the power under Government regula- 
tion, and to make that river navigable, and it will not cost the 
Government a cent. I am not willing to admit that it is not a 
navigable river, as suggested by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. CARLIN]. 

Mr. CARLIN. I meant not navigable at present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. [*call the attention of the gentleman from 
Virginia to the fact that these streams with rocky banks and 
occasional rapids in them that are denounced as not navigable 
are the very ones that are most easily made navigable without 
expense to the Government, carrying with that development of 
navigation the accompanying benefits of the development of 
power for manufacturing, lighting, and transportation purposes. 

Mr. CARLIN. I hope that will be done at some time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That will be done at some time, and if this 
generation is not wise enough to do it the Lord will raise up a 
generation that will be wise enough to doit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman wants to 
protect the interests of navigation. I have always found him 
ready to do so. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman overlooks my point. This is 
our bridge, built under our control and protection, and we do not 
have to put in the ordinary limitations on private capital, because 
private capital will not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly; but why should not 
the Government set an example to private owners? Why should 
the Government build a bridge with fixed spans, for instance, 
that will impede navigation, when the Government requires all 
private owners to provide for the needs of navigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have stated to the gentleman in the clear- 
est language that I am capable of using that if it is necessary 
to instruct the War Department to protect the interests of navi- 
gation, I have no objection to putting into the bill the proper 
language to do that, and that proper language would be that the 
Secretary of War shall so construct the bridge as to protect the 
3 of navigation, not saying anything about the general 

act. 
oe MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman accept 
t 

Mr. ADAMSON. I certainly will, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will undertake to draft an 
amendment to cover that point, because in all sincerity I chal- 
lenge the gentleman—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have too much affection for my friend to 
accept any challenge from him. I object to dueling anyway. 
Sadho lar ata TEDNE wer OONA crest rsa ti 

iter. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My challenge is neither per- 
sonal nor political. I love the gentleman too much to propose 
either, but I challenge the gentleman as a legislator to point 
out any line in this bill which proposes to protect the interests 
of navigation. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I accept that challenge. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Wherein does the bill protect 
the interests of navigation? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is assumed that the Secretary of War 
will do his duty and protect navigation. As an agent of the 
Government he is intrusted with the duty of taking our money 
and building a bridge over a navigable stream. I will not as- 
sume that he will not do it, but if the gentleman deems it neces- 
sary to advise him I am willing to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to remind the gen- 
tleman that one Secretary of War often differs from another 
Secretary of War, and sometimes one Secretary of War does 
not remain in place long enough to carry out the plans of the 
preceding Secretary of War, and sometimes the Secretary of 
War does not agree with the President of the United States on 
some of these questions. And if it comes to the point that the 
Fine Arts Commission should build the bridge, the needs of 
navigation might suffer. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will not put this 
under the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We are appropriating a mil- 
lion dollars here for the construction of a bridge, and why not 
fix special directions as you do in other bills? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will remember that when 
we were down at Panama some people accused the Fine Arts 
Commission of causing the slides in the canal. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
a question for information. Is the river at this point a navi- 
gable stream, or has it been so declared? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think there is any doubt but 
the Potomac River is navigable. Some parts may be 


than others, but the Government has the right to allow it to be 
all made navigable, and there may be stretches above these 
rapids that people do actually navigate now. I do not know 
about that. 

Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman will yield, I will give him 
some information about that. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am going to yield soon to the gentleman so 
that he can give volumes of information. 

Herr SIMS. There would not be a canal there if it was navi- 
0. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How much Federal property do we own beyond 
the river, and would it be sufficient so that we could ignore 
entirely the interests of Virginia and vote for our own interests? 

Mr. ADAMSON. You might build a fence on the other side 
to keep Virginia from coming across. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman does not catch my idea. 
Is the bridge so necessary for the General Government that we 
could afford to build that anywhere without regard to Virginia? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Secretary of War declined to pay the 
entire expense, because he said the use of the War Department 
would not justify it; that it was not sufficient, but the Govern- 
ment would pay half. We have over there Fort Myer and the 
cemetery at Arlington and the demonstration farm; we have 
considerable property there. 

Mr. FESS. It does not compel a Member of Congress to vote 
for this proposition on the question of Virginia's rights? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If we can only get the bridge authorized, 
I consider it a triumph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill appropriates $800,000 for the pur- 
pose of securing plans, for the payment of land, and for the re- 
moval of the present structure, and then section 8 appropriates 
$50,000 for the purpose of maintaining and repairing the present 
structure until the new bridge is completed. I would like to ask 
— 5 of some of the inconsistencies in these two pro- 

ons. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What is that? I have not noticed any in- 
co! 


nsistency. $ 

Mr. LENROOT. Section 3 authorizes the Secretary of War 
to make a contract for the removal of the present bridge and the 
sale thereof. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It does not say that he shall do that before 
he commences the new bridge. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, section 5 appropriates $300,000 for 
the plans and removal of the present structure, while in section 
crazed is appropriated to repair and maintain the present 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman was not in the Hall in the 
early consideration of the bill. We know that it is necessary to 
make plans and surveys and possibly to acquire some property. 
We placed in the bill $300,000 in accordance with outside sug- 
gestions, but after further deliberation we concluded that that 
sum was entirely unnecessary, and we shall offer an amendment 
reducing it to $150,000. If we find that it is not necessary, it 
will not be expended. 

Mr. LENROOT. What was the necessity of providing for the 
removal of the structure at this time? 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is the way the bill was drawn; but 
we considered it was not necessary to remove it, and we have cut 
the amount, or propose to cut the amount, believing that $150,000 
will cover the expense and examination and plans 
and specifications and the possible acquisition of the property. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman thinks that that should be 
stricken out of section 5? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is not necessary to strike it out. I do not 
know what shape it will take; the plan may involve an immediate 
removal of it; I do not know. 

Mr. ESCH. If the gentleman will pardon me, the bridge that 
is to be constructed may not be in alignment with the bridge 
now existing. If it is not, some of the piers in the existing bridge 
will have to be repaired, and very likely if the new bridge re- 
quires a year and a half or two years for construction it is neces- 
sary to provide funds to repair the existing bridge pending the 
construction of the new bridge. 

Mr. LENROOT. By section 4 the Secretary of War is author- 
ized to employ the services of such engineers and other persons 
as he shall determine to be necessary to carry out the provisions 
in this act. Is there any reason why the Army engineers should 
not supervise the doing of the work which the Government is 
constructing? 

Mr. ADAMSON, If the Secretary of War does not find it 
necessary to employ outside engineers, he will not.do it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. But here is the authorization for it. Is there 
any reason the gentleman can think of why it should not be 
constructed by Army engineers? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Sometimes they are all busy. The gentle- 
man knows that we are all now in a great state of agitation as 
to preparedness. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the gentleman think that, if this remains 
in the bill, outside engineers will be employed when Army engi- 
neers will not be employed? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I take it that no more additional expense 
will be incurred than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understood in a colloquy that the gen- 
tleman had early in the debate that it was the purpose to put the 
District end of the bridge a little lower down the river, and I 
was wondering whether in doing that any consideration was 
given to a change of the angle of the bridge. 

As I recall it now—and I was over the bridge recently—there 
is a very abrupt turn, and I was wondering whether the en- 
gineers would take into consideration the changing of that turn 
so as to make it a little less abrupt than it is now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I undertook to explain, in 
the outset of my remarks, that the bill contemplates the pos- 
sibility of that, and we leave it to the discretion of the War 
Department as to whether they shall change that angle. It 
has been thought desirable to place the bridge more nearly at 
right angles with the current, if it can be done economically ; 
but the committee thinks it more important to widen the bridge 
and relieve the congestion at the end of the bridge in that way 
than it is to secure a right angle with the current of the river. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I agree to that, but it does 
seem to me that some way ought to be found to lengthen the 
curve in such a way as to make it less ubrupt. It is danger- 
ous as it is now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That will be done. We will relieve that so 
as to relieve that congestion. 

If no one else imagines that I can give him any information, 
I yield a few minutes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Cartrn] for the purpose of answering questions, for he is sur- 
charged with information. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I think I know when the time 
has arrived for action and not for speaking. I realize that this 
House is now in a humor to pass this long-needed legislation, 
I think that we all agree that the necessity for this bridge exists, 
otherwise we would not to-day be asked to consider it. As to the 
question of how the Government is to be compensated by the rail- 
roads who may use the bridge, I confidently believe that this is 
one investment that will prove to be profitable to the Govern- 
ment. The electric railway now using the Highway Bridge pays 
to the Government about $12,500 a year, or, based upon a 4 per 
cent investment, in excess of one-third of the entire cost of the 
bridge. Using that as a basis for the present estimate, it would 
mean that the railway company now using this bridge would be 
paying for about 33 to 35 per cent of the cost of the bridge, and 
yet owning nothing except the right to use it. If the travel were 
increased so that the burden upon the bridge were thereby in- 
creased the revenue to the Government would necessarily in- 
crease, and I believe that on a 4 per cent basis you will find that 
the people who use the bridge and actually travel upon it will 
have paid about 50 per cent of the cost of the structure. It is 
one of the few investments that the Government can make, in 
my judgment, in bridge building that will turn out to be a reve- 
nue producer. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is not the gentleman prepared to give us 
the figures as to the number of people who cross the bridge on 
the street cars? 

Mr. CARLIN. I said that, based on an estimate of travel for 
the railroad now upon the Highway Bridge, and upon the same 
percentage of payment, it would amount to $12,500 a year to the 
Government; or, upon a 4 per cent basis, an investment of about 
$350,000, which is over one-third of the cost of the bridge. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That may be clear to the gentleman, 
but it would be much simpler to me if he could give me the num- 
ber of passengers that cross the bridge, and then I could mul- 
tiply that at the rate of one-half a cent per passenger and get 
the result myself. 

Mr, CARLIN. I can not do that because no estimate has been 
kept of the passengers crossing the bridge, so far as I know, be- 
cause that has not been the method of payment for the use of 
this bridge. That has been the method of payment for the 
Highway Bridge, but not this bridge. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
able to give it very easily. 

Mr. CARLIN, They may be, but I can not give it to the gen- 
tleman because I have not got it. I assume, however, that it is 
equal to the travel on the other bridge, and on that assumption 
I have based the estimate that I have made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman understand that the 
terms carried in this bill for the railroad pay, one-half of 1 cent 
for each passenger transported each way on this bridge, are iden- 
tical in amount and terms with that governing the Highway 
Bridge? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I will take the time of 
the House just for one moment more to answer the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen}. After having admitted that he 
believed that a great majority of the travel across this bridge 
into Virginia was by citizens of other States, he then concluded 
that for that reason Virginia should pay for the bridge. It occurs 
to me that the gentleman’s conclusions are wrong, though I am 
willing to admit the correctness of his statement. This is the 
National Capital. At Arlington there is perhaps the most 
interesting national cemetery in the country. Almost every visi- 
tor to the Capital, from wherever he may come, visits the 
national cemetery at Arlington, and in order to do so the natural 
journey is across the Aqueduct Bridge. If there were a military 
movement from Fort Myer desired to Washington City, the Gov- 
ernment would have to move its cavalry across that bridge. The 
agricultural farm, the property of the United States Government, 
uses that bridge in carrying those who are interested in the 
operations there and the products of the farm which come from 
there. The Government to-day owns in Alexandria County 
twelve hundred and odd acres of land, worth from $1,500 to 
$2,500 an acre. 


The street car companies ought to be 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 
Mr. MANN. We have constructed a military read over there, 


have we not, leading from the Highway Bridge through the 
experimental farm and up to Arlington? 

Mr. CARLIN. We have. 

Mr. MANN. Why was that done? 

Mr. CARLIN. That was done for two purposes, first, be- 
cause the Congress of the United States refused to repair the 
Aqueduct Bridge so that it could be used—we have been six 
years trying to get this thing done—and in order to provide for 
un emergency military movement we had to build a road from 
the other bridge. 

Mr. MANN. So that cavalry can come down the other way? 

Mr. CARLIN. Well, it would depend upon which way the 
cavalry desired to go as to which would be the more desirable 
bridge. If the cavalry were going north from Washington or 
west from Washington they would cross the Aqueduct Bridge. 
If it were coming simply to Washington for use here, it could 
and would go by the Highway Bridge. 

Now, as I have stated, the Government owns these valuable 
lands in Virginia, and, above all, the Government owns the land 
upon which this bridge is to be constructed; and it seems to 
me a remarkably narrow view for any gentleman to undertake 
to say that the State of Virginia ought to construct the bridge 
upon Government land, give control of that bridge to the Fed- 
eral Government, and have nothing to do with it except to con- 
tribute to the payment. Virginia does not ask for anything to 
which she is not entitled. We are not supplicants for the 
charity of any Government of any people; but Virginia has 
the right to say through me to this Congress, and she ought to 
say it, that she has never been requested in any spirit of real 
earnestness to participate in the ownership of this bridge, and 
therefore she does not feel called upon to participate in the 
payment of it. If we were going to look to-day to the accounts 
between Virginia and the Federal Government, if we were going 
to open the ledger and see where the balance is, we would haye 
no difficulty in finding where the obligation rests. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. In a second. The White House which the 
President occupies to-day was built with money loaned to the 
Federal Government by the Commonwealth of Virginia when 
this Government was unable to borrow money from individuals, 
when it was small and helpless and needy. All the years have 
passed and that claim remains unpaid. The streets which 
were laid off in this Capital City, and in the original making 
of the Capital, when the lots themselves were laid off, Virginia 
loaned the money. The Government made an enormous profit 
out of the sale of the lots. Virginia is to-day unpaid. But we 
care nothing about this small matter of money. Virginia when 
she came and asked payment of the money never said it should 
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be paid inte the treasury of Virginia, but she said, use it for 
the construction of an avenue from Washington to the tomb 
of the man whose name this city bears, in order that every 
American youth may travel to Mount Vernon and there be 
inspired by his visit. We never asked to put this money back 
into the treasury of Virginia; oh, no; but. we said, put it 
where the people of the Nation, aye, the Nation that Virginia 
gave birth to, might enjoy its use. My countrymen, I warm 
up a little when I am upon this subject and I find I am about 
to launch into a speech. Nothing is further from my purpose; 
but I did feel that it was my duty, while gentlemen were trying 
to have it appear that the Government was doing so much for 
Virginia, to call attention to the fact that Virginia has done 
something for the Government. Why, it was only half a 
dozen miles from the Aqueduct Bridge in Virginia. one Sun- 
day morning after services in Christ Churchyard that Harry 
Lee, Washington, and others met, and that meeting shook the 
British throne and established this American Republic. [Ap- 
plause.} And yet, my friends, after the admission of my friend 
the gentleman from Illinois: that the United States uses this 
structure, to contend for its payment otherwise than by making 
it as we do to-day would be ludicrous: 

Now, if any gentleman wishes to ask me a question, I shall be 
delighted to answer. 

Mr: ANDERSON. The gentleman warmed up to such good 
purpose that I almost forgot the question I desired to ask him. 
The gentleman contends that because the Government owns the 
land on both sides of the river upon which this bridge will be 
located the State of Virginia ought not to be required to pay any 
part of the construction of the bridge. Now, I would like 

Mr. CARLIN. My further contention is that the State of 
Virginia has no control over the bridge. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What benefit would the State of Virginia 
receive from the ownership of the bridge or part of the bridge 
which she will not have under present conditions? 

Mr. CARLIN. The very fact that the Government: receives 
the revenue by charging those who use the bridge, and it may 
turn out to be a very. profitable investment. 

‘ Mr. ANDERSON. Are we to understand this to be a toll 
ridge? 

Mr. CARLIN. Virginia would have the right to control it 
as she pleased if she owned the bridge, to make it a toll bridge 
if she so desired and charge the railroad for the use, which the: 
Government does now, and puts it into the Treasury of the 
Government: as the result of it. Virginia would not receive a 
nickel from it under the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARLIN. I will. 

Mr. MANN. How much is now collected from the Washing- 
ton & Old Dominion Railway for the use of the present Aque- 
duct Bridge? 

Mr: CARLIN. I do not believe they pay anything, but I do 
not know. I think they were admitted there upon the theory 
that the electric railway was an improved highway and: that the 
people had the right to use it for walking or riding over the 
bridge. My impression is that they pay nothing now, but I 
do believe it will only be a matter of a few years when the 
revenues: raised from the occupation of this bridge will equal 
4 per cent on the investment of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLIN (continuing). And with the Government issu- 
ing bonds at 21 and 3 per cent this is a profitable business to go 
into. Certainly, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the present time the Old Dominion 
Railway only occupies one track running across the bridge. It 
has been suggested here that we provide a proper width to 
accommodate two tracks, which will increase the cost something 
like! 20 per cent of the entire cost of construction. Has the gen- 
tleman considered, or has the committee considered, the neces- 
sity of providing a double track in place of a single track? 

Mr. CARLIN. I can only say to the I was not a 
member of the committee which considered this bill, although I 
drew the bill and am its patron. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill provides a double track. 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. 

Mr: STAFFORD. We know that, as at present managed, 
there is no through service from Washington across this bridge; 
that the Old Dominion Railway service ends with the George- 
town side at the Washington terminus of the bridge. 

What is the need, then, of levying this additional expense by 
giving them a right of way for the double track when a single 
track is at present used and seems to meet the needs of the 


Mr. CARLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I think the 
answer is perfectly simple. At present: there is only one rail- 
road occupying the bridge. It has the exclusive use to the 
bridge, but this bill provides that all railways may cross, if they 
please to do so, and that they must do so upon the terms fixed 
by the Secretary of War, and I assume that we are going to have 
additional travel in the future. 

Now, as to the additional cost of the bridge by reason of 
that, I do not believe, notwithstanding what has been said, that 
it will be a dollar; and I will tell yow why. In constructing 
the present Highway Bridge across the Potomac River the origi- 
nals plans were carried out and completed before it was thought 
of putting an electric railway upon the bridge. The railways 
were then using what was known as the old Long Bridge. After 
the plan had developed the electric railway was allowed to cross 
that bridge. It laid its track upon the level of the general 
floor of the bridge. The whole surface, with the exception of 
a few inches occupied by the rail, is of asphalt, and the conse- 
quence is the part of the bridge which the track occupies is 
just as much a part of the bridge as if the track was not there. 
So the only additional cost is the cost to the railroad itself of 
laying its rails and electrifying the bridge for the operation 
of the cars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course that part of the bridge that is 
now used by the railroad is partly appropriated by the railroad 
and not used for vehicles? 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman is mistaken. It is used entirely 
— 3 except when the cars are passing over or on the 

Mr. STAFFORD. For instance, take the Rock Creek Bridge, 
on which cars go out to Chevy Chase, while vehicles may use 
the trackage between the tracks, nevertheless we know the 
vehicles use only the part that is on. the side of the tracks; and 
I think if we are going to provide for double tracks, it will 
mean the making of the bridge much wider than contemplated 
if the tracks were not laid on the bridge. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not think so. Have you ever been over 
the Highway Bridge between Washington and Virginia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not the Highway Bridge. I have crossed 
the Aqueduct Bridge many times. ? 

Mr. CARLIN. I believe it is not wider than the Aqueduct 
Bridge, and yet they have two tracks on it, but the tracks are 
not a hindrance to other vehicles exeept when the cars are on the 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman will say that the travel over the 
Highway Bridge is very scant? 

Mr, CARLIN. I think there is a car every five or six minutes. 
There are something like 100 trains a day. 

Mr. MANN. Probably nothing like every five or six minutes, 
But it is not real street-car service, like city service is? 

Mr. CARLIN. They run a street-car service from Washing- 

tom to some suburban points at street-car prices, and they sell 
tickets, I think, six for a quarter, just as they do in the city 
of Washington, 
Mr. MANN. But the gentleman: will not for a moment claim 
that the number of cars that go over that bridge is comparable 
with a number of cars on a street-car line in the city of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. CARLIN. All I know is that it amounts to several mil- 
lions of passengers a year that go over the bridge, and who pay 


Mr. MANN. Do they pay any revenue? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. How much do they pay? 

Mr. CARLIN. Twelve thousand five hundred dollars, I un- 
derstand, a year. It amounts to about 4 per cent on $300,000; 
it may be a little less than the sum I have named. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. CARLIN. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman stated that he drafted this 
bill. 

Mr; CARLIN. I drafted the original bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. The first section authorizes the construc- 
tion of this bridge and limits: the cost to. $1,000,000. Section 5 
appropriates $300,000 to commence the construction of the bridge 
and the approaches thereto. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether it was his thought that a limitation of $1,000,000 should 
include the approaches? 

Mr: CARLIN. No; it is not; and I will tell you why. The 
lowest estimate of a bridge is within $1,000,000. This bill pro- 
vides for the construction of the bridge at or near the pres- 
ent site, but does not compel its construction upon the present 


Old Dominion Railway? It seems in this particular that the site. 


Old Dominion Railway is the one that is favored and not the 
public, or favored at the expense of the United States Treasury. 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Ohairman, right at that point will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARLIN. I will when I have answered this question, 
Therefore it may be found to be necessary, when they make the 
river soundings, to move this end of the bridge; and in doing 
that they may have to pay for some property on the Washington 
side of the river. I am very glad that it does not occur on the 


Virginia side, because in that event somebody might suspect that 
somebody in. Virginia would make something out of this bridge. 
That is not possible on the Virginia side, but it is possible and 
even probable that on this side they will have to condemn some 
land. 

Mr. LENROOT. The cost of the improvement may possibly 
become very great? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes. That is an engineering proposition to a 
large extent. Of course, they have to approach this bridge, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in 
such a way that the bridge, when constructed, will not offer any 
obstruction to navigation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the gentleman any estimate of the prob- 
able cost of these approaches? 

Mr. CARLIN. No; and no one else has; because it is im- 
possible to state within what limits this bridge will be con- 
structed until the plans and surveys have been made. 

Mr. LENROOT. It might run into another million dollars? 

Mr. CARLIN. Oh, no. After talking the problem over with 
engineers and with others, I have not the slightest idea that it 
will approach the amount we have appropriated. 

The CHAIRMAN; The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. n, I simply want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me and answering my question. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia, in 
order that he may answer the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman answered my question. 

Mr. CARLIN, I thank the gentleman. I am always glad to 
give Information when the House desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
tine? The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] yielded to him. 

Mr. MANN. I yielded to the gentleman to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Minois 
yield to me for a moment, not for a question, but a statement? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, there are some very pressing 
unanimous-consent bills on the ealendar, and I suspect that 
probably some of this debate and the delay incident to it is aimed 
at another bill on the calendar, one in which I am interested. I 
do 28 think the gentleman from IIlinois is a party to that 
matter. 

Mr. MANN. I certainly am not. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say that I am withdrawing the bill T 
am Megs ci in, and I am going over to my office and going to 
work. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman does not mean this bili. He 
means another bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. I congratulate the gentleman on going te work. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. MANN. I am sorry the gentleman from South Carolina 
is delayed by the discussion on this bill, but when he says he 
is going to his office and is going to work, I can not help but 
smile, because I happen to know that he is the father for the 
first time of a little daughter, and he evidently is going home. 
[Applause.] We are all proud of it, and we extend to him and 
his better half our congratulations. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, ordinarily on unanimous-consent day we do not 
stop to discuss at any length bills that come before the House by 
unanimous consent, and it would not be a desirable practice. Yet 
in view of the situation as to the Aqueduct Bridge it did seem 
desirable to have Congress act upon it speedily. If there has been 
delay in the past, it has been because we have delayed it. It 
has not been because it has not in a way been called to the atten- 
tion of Congress, and the situation is now such that there ought 
to be something done concerning the bridge. We ought to deter- 
mine if we are not going to do anything, and let them close it 
up, or we ought to provide some method of taking care of the 
present bridge or constructing a new bridge; and without taking 
up time on unanimous-consent day there did not seem to be any 
chance of taking this bill up in a reasonable time except by 
unanimous consent. That is the only excuse I have for saying 
anything on the matter. 

On this side of the Potomac River is the District of Columbia, 
and I understand our title runs over to and includes the low- 
water mark on the Virginia side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The high-water mark. 


Mr. MANN. Yes; the high-water mark on the Virginia side, 
so that the District of Columbia and the Government outside of 
other ownership would own the title, probably, of the necessary 
supports for the bridge; certainly beyond the middle of the 
stream. But on the other side of the Potomac we have Fort Myer, 
and we have Arlington and the Arlington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, covering a large amount of land, and I suppose 
practically owning most of the way, if not all the way ; certainly 
to the extent of a road from the bridge up to Fort Myer. 

We have the Highway Bridge, which is down this way from 
the Aqueduct Bridge, which has now been connécted with Ar- 
lington and Fort Myer by a very fine military road, not con- 
structed for the purpose of troops marching, beeause, instead of 
running in a straight line, it curves around every possible thing 
it can curve around. There is not a straight line on it any- 
where for any distance. That is one of the fancy things we 
have done. 

But that road and bridge are not sufficient. I think sooner or 
later we must construct a new bridge to take the place of the 
Aqueduct Bridge for our own use; that the Government itself, 
for its own convenience, if there were nothing else involved. 
would have to build a bridge across the river at about that 
point, Of course, the people of the District of Columbia, en- 
gaged in business here on the one side, desire the people to come 
in from Virginia with their goods to sell and to make purchases, 
and the people engaged in business here who desire to live in 
Virginia and to go home and come back make it a desirable 


thing to have the bridge in the interest of the District of Colum- 


bia. However, there is a little feature, in addition to that, 
which I think has not been very fully described by my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Cantax. You can build a bridge for the 
purposes of the Government that need not be a very wide 
bridge. It does not require quite as strong a superstructure or 
foundation. You could build a bridge for the use of the teams 
that come across it without making it a very wide bridge; but 
it is proposed here to have a street car line on the bridge; and 
while the bill provides for one or more street car lines and 
authorizes the Washington & Old Dominion Railway specifically 
to operate on the bridge, and provides for other street car lines, 
as a matter of fact there is no possibility of any other street 
car company using this bridge. It is a physical impossibility. 
The Pennsylvania Avenue line could use the bridge by running 
across to the Virginia side, but the passengers transfer there 
under the present system, and there would be no earthly object 
in having the Virginia line run its cars over to the District side 
and then, in addition to that, having the District line run its 
ears over to the Virginia side. One car line across the bridge 
would answer all purposes. And if, as sooner or later will 
likely happen, the Washington & Old Dominion Railway Co., 
the Virginia line, is absorbed by the District. of Columbia line, 
the Pennsylvania Avenue line, that is the only car line that can 
possibly cross the bridge. 
Mr. CARLIN. Will the eee yield? 


Mr. MANN. Just cut that out and make the statement. 5 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman wants to be informed about the 
electric lines there. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether I do or not. 

Mr. CARLIN. The Falls Church railroad now has a track 
constructed to the southern approach of this bridge. That is an 
entirely different line from the Old Dominion. 

Mr. MANN. It runs over the tracks of the Old Dominion 
Railway, does it not? 

Mr. CARLIN. No; it does not come across the bridge at all 
now. 

Mr. MANN. Possibly not. There may be a dozen lines from 
Virginia that come in there. I do not know. 

Now, as a matter of fact hardly any visitor ever crosses this 
bridge on the street car line, or probably ever will. If one goes 
from Washington to Fort Myer by the car line, the most in- 
teresting thing he sees—and about the only interesting thing 
he does see on his way—is when crossing the Potomac River. 
The flowing water has a fascination for the eye everywhere. 
People voluntarily walk across the river—that is, visitors who 
go from this side. Of course the regular patrons who live over 
in Virginia get tired of walking across and looking at the water, 
and they come through on the car line. So the ear line author- 
ized on this bridge is purely and solely for the benefit of those 
people who live over in Virginia who come over into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is a proper place for people to live 
and this is a proper place to come to, but the bridge will 
have to be a good deal wider and a good deal stronger than 
would otherwise be required in order to accommodate these Vir- 
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ginia people. Only a few days ago we passed a law removing the 
Washington & Old Dominion Railway Co. from any vontrol of 
the Publie Utilities Commission of this District, except so far as 
their line is in the District of Columbia; and I believe the only 
place where it is in the District of Columbia is where it crosses 
the present Aqueduct Bridge, which a car seldom runs over. 
Now, how much more it is going to cost has not been ascertained. 
It will cost a good deal more money than the Government needs 
for a bridge to use for its purposes, and the additional cost will 
be for the benefit of the people in Virginia. 

I understand very well that up to the present time real estate 
on the Virginia side has not been very much developed. In the 
movement of new building operations in Washington they have 
spread around the District of Columbia, but it is inevitable that 
the territory on the Virginia side will be developed. More or 
less development has been going on there now. Some Members 
of this House live over there already during the sessions of Con- 
gress, and doubtless more soon will live there. 

Now, it is proposed to build a bridge at a starting price of 
$1,000,000, probably $250,000 being represented by the added 
cost of the bridge in order to accommodate people who live in 
the State of Virginia. It hardly seems to me that it is an 
answer to that proposition to say that when certain very distin- 
guished Virginians in the early days of the Republic had secured 
the location of the Capital of the United States at this spot, and, 
in order to make that secure and without possible failure, had 

procured the State of Virginia to give the Government of the 
United States $100,000 to be expended here, which they never 
asked and never intended to be returned to them—it is hardly 
an answer to say, when we are to do something now for their 
present benefit, that their great grandfathers years ago did some- 
thing in their own interest to secure the location of the Capital 
at Washington. 

If these Virginians are receiving this benefit, if the Washing- 
ton & Old Dominion Railway Co. and the Great Falls Railway 
Co. are going to use this bridge, why should not they pay that 
much of the cost of its construction as is caused by their use of 
the bridge? 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] says they pro- 
pose to pay half a cent a passenger, and he said a while ago 
that that would pay the interest at 4 per cent on the entire cost 
of the bridge. Well, that would mean 8,000,000 passengers a 
year. Now, if there is going to be 8,000,000 passengers a year 
going over the bridge into Virginia, that is going to be a tre- 
mendously valuable thing for Virginia. If they are going to 
have such a population as that go to and from the District of 
Columbia, amounting to 8,000,000 in the course of a year, cer- 
tainly they ought to advance the money to pay for it. If it is 
going to develop their territory in that way, how can they escape 
the proposition? 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman seems to miss the force of my 
argument; he only follows the words. I was trying to show 
that if they paid half a cent each way they would pay for the 
use of the bridge. The gentleman’s remarks have confirmed me 
by saying that only Virginians will travel over the bridge, and 
therefore Virginia will pay the half cent, for I have no doubt 
that the railroad company will not carry them without making 
them pay the half cent. 

Mr. MANN. That is a promise in the future. You propose to 
have us hold the sack—you want us to advance the money—but 
if your promise is good the value is to you, which you ought to 
pay for now. 

Another thing I would like to ask about. The gentleman 
introduced a bill carrying a million and a half dollars. It 
authorizes the expenditure of a million in the substitute re- 
port. There is a disagreement whether that covers the ap- 
proaches or not, The bill is not plain. ‘The other day I was 
forced into the position of asking the House to authorize an 
increase in the appropriation or limitation for the Lincoln 
Memorial. I believe, as a general thing, in having people deter- 
mine how much they will do things for. What guaranty is 
there here from any statement or information that has been yet 
secured which authorizes the reduction in this bill from a mil- 
lion and a half dollars to a million dollars? Was it because it 
looked as though a million dollars would be easier to get 
through, or because the gentleman from Virginia, in introducing 
the bill, made no investigation as to the cost of the bridge before 
he introduced it, and have they acquired additional informa- 
tion since the bill was introduced? This matter has been under 
consideration for a long time. Army and District engineers 
have investigated and reported upon this time and time again. 
When did the light appear that showed the difference in the 


cost between a million and a half dellars on December 6 and a 
million dollars on February 11? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I desire to state to the gentleman, in con- 
nection with his discussion, that there is no discrepancy. The 
committee made the amendment because the committee, after 
investigation, learned from the officials of the War Department 
that less than a million dollars would do this work and build 
this bridge. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to see a statement of that kind 
from the War Department. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We haye it from Col. Langfitt. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman make them produce 
a statement in writing and put it into the report? Everybody 
knows that loose statements on the floor of this House amount 
to nothing, and that if we start to build this bridge we have to 
finish it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It would have made a rather lengthy re- 
port if we had considered it necessary to recite Col. Langfitt’s 
letter, and I wish to assure the gentleman that I have not made 
any loose statement on the floor of the House. We had Col. 
Langfitt before the subcommittee two years ago, and we had 
him produce a statement as to what it would cost to construct 
it. The letter could be found somewhere. It is not a farmal 
report from the Secretary of War, but it is information on 
which the committee acted in reducing the amount to $1,000,000. 

Mr. MANN. The distinguished gentleman says that two 
years ago they had a letter from the colonel stating that this 
bridge could be constructed for $1,000,000, and yet the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN], who is a very live wire here 
in reference to this bridge, in December last, after careful con- 
sideration and reconsideration of the subject, two years later 
than the colonel’s letter, proposed to appropriate one million 
and a half for the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I desire to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
whether he will not put that letter in the Recorp? 

Mr, ADAMSON. I will, if I can find it, and I think I can. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Georgia 
said that he had a letter from some engineer, a letter 2 years old, 
stating “this” bridge could be built. What bridge? Is it a 
bridge? If it is this bridge, there must be definite plans and 
designs. What can be built for this amount of money? 

Mr. MANN. I think they have made a number of reports 
heretofore. That they have made definite plans I do not under- 
take to say, but I do not know, and no one here now can tell 
from a reading of this bill, whether this million dollars is to in- 
clude the cost of the approaches to the bridge or even whether 
it is to include the land condemned for the approaches. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. In a moment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything in this bill to 
show of what material the bridge is to be constructed? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything in the bill to 
show how many arches there are to be in the bridge? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything to show the 
height of the bridge above the water? 

Mr. MANN. There is not anything to show that, but that 
practically is fixed, of course. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When they speak of “this” 
bridge, what bridge is referred to? 

Mr. MANN, I suppose the gentleman refers to the Aqueduct 
Bridge. I remember very well that there were some very fancy 
pictures and specifications, blue prints, and so forth, very fancy, 
very extensive, for the memorial bridge the first term that I 
was in Congress, and that is nearly 20 years ago. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. I can very easily explain the difference be- 
tween $1,500,000, which was provided for in the bill as I intro- 
duced it, and the $1,000,000 as the bill appears now, as the com- 
mittee has amended it. I was willing to build a much better 
bridge than the committee seems to have been willing to build. 

Mr. MANN. I have now gotten the thing I wanted. Before 
this bridge is constructed, plans must be submitted to the Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Mr. SIMS. Must be? 
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Mr. MANN. Must be. Does any gentleman ‘there think that 
the Fine Arts Commission is going to:cut out any of the beauties 
of the bridge which the gentleman from Virginia wanted to 
build? 

Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman think that they ought to 
be cut out? 

Mr. MANN. In order to build a plain structure? 

Mr. CARLIN. Does the gentleman believe ‘that they ought to 
cut out any of the attractiveness that ought to be in it? 

Mr. MANN. I do not. 

Mr. CARLIN. Nor do I. 

Mr. MANN. But I want to know what the bridge is going to 
cost. The.gentleman now says thut some of them were ‘cut out. 

Mr. CARLIN. I did not cut them out, but the committee cut 
them out. 

Mr. MANN. But the genfleman reduces it from a million and 
a half to a million dollars, but he does not think it ought to be 
done. What does that mean? They do not intend to do it. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. Will not ‘that be rather an argument that may be 
used against authorizing the building of the memorial bridge 
that is to cost five, ten, or possibly twenty million dollars, and 
upon the reputation of which tos Fine Arts Commission will 
live the balance of their lives? 

Mr. MANN. That is not an argument, because the Aqueduct 
Bridge has been built, and we are still talking about the me- 
morial bridge, but we put through ‘Congress a provision two and 
a half years ago providing for a commission and plans to be 
drawn for a memorial bridge; but at that time it was not known 
there was anything specially the matter with the Aqueduct 
Bridge. We will build a memorial bridge in the course of time. 
Now, we had a little controversy going on a little while ago 
about the Fine Arts Commission in reference to ‘the location of 
the power plant. I drove down there last night. Now, a com- 
mission of the members of the Architects’ Institute or anybody 
else, whether they be Members of the House or- the Senate, that 


will go and look at the site again for the proposed power plant 


and then insist that that site shall be subject to review by the 
Fine Arts Commission, as gentlemen are insisting, will certainly 
readily admit that no site, even for a bridge, can be 

without the approval of the Fine Arts Commission, which under 
the law must first approve the plans for the bridge; and, gentle- 
men, when they talk about a million-dollar bridge there with 
just a little turn in it, why, the probabilities are that before this 
bridge gets through the Fine Arts Commission it will rove 
around in curves back and forth more like the letter “5” than 
like a straight bridge. 

Mr. SIMS. Has Congress the power to abolish this Fine Arts 
Commission? 

Mr. MANN. The Congress has ‘power, ‘but it is not going ‘to 
abolish the Fine Arts Commission. I am not endeavoring to 
reflect upon the Fine Arts Commission, except in reference to 
this power plant, and there, I think, they do not know what they 
are doing. I think the Fine Arts Commission will insist, and 
ought to insist, possibly, upon plans for this bridge, but you will 
not build it within a million dollars. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 


Mr. ESCH. Is it contemplated that this bridge will be under 
the jurisdiction of the Fine Arts Commission, it not being wholly 
in the District of Columbia, but between the District of Colum- 
bia and the State of Virginia? 

Mr. MANN. It is wholly in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ESCH. Not the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; all in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ESCH. Is not a little of it in Virginia? 

Mr. CARLIN. And yet they want Virginia to pay for it. 

Mr. ESCH. It is not wholly within the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MANN. The approach on the Virginia side is under the 
control of the State of Virginia, but the bridge is wholly in the 
District of Columbia. I think that the District line runs over 
high-water mark on the other side ; but that would not make any 
difference. A part is in the District of Columbia, and when 
we are paying for it on the ground that it is in the District of 
Columbia that is probably a sufficient reason for saying that it 
is in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CARLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia, 
although I would like to get along. 


Mr. CARLIN. I want to say to the gentleman, in the light 


of what has transpired, that if in ‘the wisdom of the Fine Arts 
Commission, the Secretary of War, and others it would re- 


quire a larger sum of money to build a proper structure, then 
I will certainly join with the gentleman from Illinois in trying 
to secure it, if n 

Mr. MANN. Well, I ‘think the gentleman meant to say that 
he certainly hoped the gentleman from Illinois would join with 
him in endeavoring to secure it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Well, I understood the gentleman to say ‘he 
did not want anything omitted that ought to be there. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want anything omitted that ought to 
be incorporated, but I think before we undertake these things, 
as a rule, at least we ought to know what we are doing and 
something about what it will cost. Now, this bill provides 
nothing in reference to power-plant companies, electric com- 
panies, or gas companies. 

Mr. CARLIN. It does as reported, but it does not as intro- 
duced. 


Mr. MANN. Where is it? 

Mr. CARLIN. In the substitute. 

Mr. MANN. Where in the substitute—oh, I see, on condi- 
tions—but that does not require the payment of rent. 

Mr. CARLIN. It leaves that to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether it does or not. 

Mr. CARLIN (quoting): 

That the said bridge shall be used as a highway for traffic, and for 
gas and water mains, power, telegraph and telephone wires and cables 

And so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Does that authorize the Secretary of War to 
exact a rental? 

Mr. CARLIN. It is preposed by the amendment, I think, 
which is suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JoHNson] to strike out the language below, which would put it 
in the power of the Secretary of War, I think, to fix the terms. 
If it does not, it ought to do so. 

Mr. MANN. I have found some difficulty in this. Here is a 
bill introduced and another bill reported. The gentleman refers 
to amendments that have been agreed upon that entirely change 
the substance of both bills. Those, of course, I do not know 
about and can not discuss. I would like to ask this about the 
bill: Section 8 of the bill authorizes the Secretary of War to con- 
tract for the removal of the present bridge and for the sale 
thereof. Section 5 makes an appropriation out of the National 
Treasury for the removal of the bridge. The last section of the 
bill provides for another appropriation for the maintenance of 
the bridge. That I can understand. Now, how is this bridge 
to be removed? At Government expense or by contract or at 
the expense of the contractor? 

Mr. CARLIN. I think the bill anticipates that ‘the Govern- 
ment would have the right to sell the bridge and provide for its 
removal by the person to whom it was sold. 

Mr. MANN. Why should we make provision for the Govern- 
ment to remove it? 

Mr. CARLIN. In the event there should be no purchaser, 
the Government would have to do this. 

Mr. MANN. It is very evident that nobody has made much 
investigation to ascertain what you could do, 

Mr. CARLIN. Not in reference to the sale of the bridge. 

Mr. MANN. It is easy to ascertain whether this bridge can 
be sold or moved by contract, or not. It does not require very 
much learning to know that. 

Mr. CARLIN. I tried to ascertain it, and the best I could 
aoa noe pom: it was that it was probable that a purchaser might 

e found. 

Mr. MANN. Is this bridge intended to be used all the time 
while the new bridge is under construction? 

Mr. CARLIN. It will have to be used while the new bridge 
is under construction. 

Mr. MANN. And anybody knows you can not come and ‘ask 
for the removal and sale of it. 

Mr. CARLIN. Why not? 

Mr. MANN. It will have to be taken away piecemeal. 

Mr. CARLIN. Only at the approaches. 

Mr. MANN, If you erect a new bridge over this line, put in 
your foundations, and so forth, you have got to remove your 
bridge part at a time when you put up the new bridge. 

Mr. CARLIN. Not if you build to the east or west of the 
new bridge. 


Mr. MANN. It is not possible to build on the Virginia side, 
I guess, ‘is it, either east or west? 

Mr. C . ‘Oh, yes; the Government can go either way. 

Mr. MANN. Is it proposed to do that? Does the gentleman 
know, or are there any plans enough to know, whether it is 

proposed to build a new bridge either east or west of this, or 
build it where this bridge now is? 
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Mr. CARLIN. I think there has been enough said about it by 
those who would have the building of the bridge so that a very 
clear idea is had as to what will be done. 

Mr. MANN. What will be done? Tell us. 

Mr. CARLIN. I will tell you. Somewhere between Thirty- 
fourth Street and the present site will be found an approach for 
the new bridge. Of course it depends upon the soundings that 
will have to be made by the War Department for foundations, and 
so forth, and depending further upon the desirability of ap- 
proaches from the section where the bridge would most likely 
land. 


Mr. MANN. Do not make it teo long. I would like to get at 
the point. 

Mr. CARLIN. I am through with it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it intended, in the gentleman’s opinion, re- 


gardless of anything else, that the present bridge shall remain 
there while they are constructing the new bridge? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Then why do you make an appropriation now to 
remove the old bridge before you commence an appropriation to 
build a new bridge? Of all the ridiculous things I ever heard 
about, to bring a bill in here to furnish a new bridge, which does 
not even contain an appropriation for a new bridge, but does 
contain an appropriation for the remoyal of the old bridge, and 
the gentleman says the old bridge is not to be removed until the 
new bridge is completed, which will be years hence. 

Mr. CARLIN. Well, I think the gentleman is a little ahead 
of what the bill provides for. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not nearly as far ahead as this bill for 
the removal of the old bridge is ahead. 

Mr. CARLIN. The same paragraph that provides for the 
removal of the old bridge provides for the approaches of the 
new bridge. The money is not exclusively for that purpose, but 
is so intended, if any portion of it is needed. It might be used for 
that purpose. My own belief is that the Government will re- 
ceive something in addition to the cost of removal by exposing 
the present bridge to public auction. 

Mr. MANN. I read from section 5: 

That the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of securing proper plans and for the pay- 
ment of any lands, easements, rights, or property, and for the removal 
of the present structure, 

Yet the gentleman says the present structure is not to be re- 
moved until the new structure is completed, and he has no appro- 
priation here for the new structure. 

Mr. CARLIN. No appropriation for the new structure? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then I suggest that it be put in. 

Mr. MANN. That is a part of this item, and it is proposed to 
reduce that, as suggested by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Apamson], so that there would be no appropriation for that 
purpose. Where is the appropriation for the new bridge? 

Mr. CARLIN. For the million dollars? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. Where is it? 

Mr. CARLIN. I think the gentleman is possibly correct. The 
authorization is there. I think an appropriation ought to be 
included in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, now, that is another thing. What ought 
to be done, in the opinion of my distinguished friend from Vir- 
gin ia f 

Mr. CARLIN. It is suggested to me that the appropriation 
will be carried in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that it would be just as easy to carry 
in a general appropriation bill an appropriation to remove the 
present structure as it is to carry in a general appropriation bill 
an appropriation for the new structure. 

M. CARLIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. It just shows how carelessly the bill has been 
prepared. It provides in one section that the contractors shall 
remove the old bridge. It provides in another section that the 
Government shall remove it at its own expense; and it makes an 
appropriation for the removal but not for the commencement of 
new construction. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman notice 
that an appropriation of $300,000 is made to commence new 
construction? 

Mr. MANN. My friend from New Jersey was not in the Hall 
when this was discussed. It has been proposed in the com- 
mittee to strike out all that in connection with the commence- 
ment of the new structure. I am sorry to have detained the 
committee so long. I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
reserves 20 minutes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina rose and was recognized. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. ApAmson], because he has been pre- 
viously recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wanted to sound the committee on the 
tendency on general debate, with a view to ascertaining whether 
there is any prospect of reading the bill this evening. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will say to 
the chairman of the committee that I do not propose to occupy 
the entire hour which is my right under recognition. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know, if I should move to rise, 
whether the committee would stay risen. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman desire to 
occupy? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Not more than 15 minutes, 
unless some gentlemen become more inquisitive than I think 
they will. ; 

Mr. MANN. Suppose we agree upon half an hour of general 
debate for the gentleman, and then rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. And then start reading the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I mean rise now, and have half an hour’s de- 
bate later. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad if we could 
finish the debate and start reading the bill, and then rise. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, is this taken 
from my hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield time to the gentleman if he desires, 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
then, that general debate end in 30 minutes. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask, if the agree- 
ment goes through, is it desired to determine who shall control 
the time? . 

Mr. ADAMSON, The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] would control it. ; 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina will have 
the control, but it could be arranged very easily. 

Mr. ADAMSON. How much time does the gentleman from 
North Carolina desire to take? ; 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RAGSDALE] wants 15 minutes. The general debate will end in 
one hour. 

Mr. MANN. One hour's general debate, at the end of which 
time debate shall cease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the request as it is 
submitted to the Chair. The gentleman from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate close in one hour. Is 
there objection? : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman from Georgia indicate whether 
he wants to press this bill to its passage to-night? i 

Mr. ADAMSON. I should be glad to do so, but it has been 
intimated to me that I will have some trouble in doing it, so I 
may moye that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on the bill be closed in one 
hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if he is in the 
chair when this bill comes up again for consideration he will 
recognize the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. PAGE]. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let us haye an understanding about who 
will use the hour. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Carolina understands 
that there are two gentlemen who are to have 15 minutes apiece. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suppose if the gentleman from Illinois or 
myself should want any time, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina would give it to us. 

Mr. PAGE. I am sure there will be no trouble about that. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that there is no 
quorum here now. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The only reason why I suggested that I 
might want to say something is that some one might ask me a 
question that I might want to elucidate. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Crisp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 759) to pro- 
vide for the removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct 
Bridge across the Potomac River and for the building of a 
bridge in place thereof, and had come to no resolution thereon, 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker-—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. VINSON. To endeavor to get unanimous consent or to sus- 
pend the rules to seeure consideration for the bill (H. R. 157) 
to extend the time for the completion of dams across the Savan- 
nah River by authority granted to Twin City Power Co. by an 
act approved February 29, 1908, as amended by act approved 
June 3, 1912. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. VINSON. Then I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. ORISP. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. VINSON. I ask the gentleman from Illinois to withhold 
his point. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CRISP. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. MANN. But I will not withdraw it if you want to bring 
up any other bill to-night. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] rise? 

Mr. VINSON. It is my desire to make a motion to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. MANN. Then I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CRISP. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two gentlemen from Georgia move that the 
House do new adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 13 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 22, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Charles 
W. Ostrander v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 766); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nancy 
E. Reynolds, widow of Edward Reynolds, v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 767); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Stephen H. Reynolds v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 768) ; 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Samuel 
B. Rowe v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 769); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eliza- 
beth Schissler, widow of John B. Schissler, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 770) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Lydia 
Simms, widow of Alonzo F. Simms, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 771) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Phil- 
ander Skillman v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 772); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Weltha 
A. Smith, widow of Harrison W. Smith, v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 773); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. . 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eliza 
Trimble, widow of David P. Trimble, v. The United States 
(H. Doe. No. 774) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 4 
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10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Thomas 
T. Baldwin v. The United States (H. Doc. No, 775); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Josiah L. 
Barton v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 776); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Almira 
Beck, widow of William C. Beck, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 777); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed, 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Robert 
L. Black v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 778); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Samuel 
C. Bradley v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 779); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Thomas 
M. Brannan v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 780); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Pleasant 
B. Cashon v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 781); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Acting Seeretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of St. Clair River, Mich., with a view 
of securing a channel of adequate width and depth along the 
water front of Port Huron (H. Doc. No. 782) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

18. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Mianus River, Conn. (H. Doc. 
No. 783) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

19. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Dividing Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 784); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
petition of Mie Uratake, widow of Torahachi Uratake, for in- 
demnity on account of death of husband, shot and killed by 
Private India Adams, Company K, Twenty-fifth United States 
Infantry, deceased and widow being subjects of Japan (H. Doe. 
No. 785); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11861) to tax the privilege of dealing 
on exchanges, boards of trade, and similar places in contracts 
of sale of cotton for future delivery, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No, 229), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9181) to amend 
an act entitled “An act for the relief of Indians occupying rail- 
road lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or California,” approved 
March 4, 1913, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 241), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief of 
Indians oecupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or 
California,” approved March 4, 1913, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 242), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11872) to establish and main- 
tain military training colleges in the several States of the 
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Union, in Alaska, and in the District of Columbia, reported! the 
same with amendment, accompanied! by a report (No. 248), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMTITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS IND 
RESOLUTIONS: 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 


severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk; and 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10791) for the re- 
lief of the occupants of the Tuttle town site, reported the same: 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 228); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar: 

Mr. STEPHENS: of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10823) for the 
relief of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Headland, Ala., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 230); which said bill and report were referred to the. 
Private Calendar. i 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the! 
bill (H. R. 9458) for the relief of the heirs of Santos Benavides, 


reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a: report 
(No. 231), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 


vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill. (H. R. 9459) for the relief of the heirs of S. P. H. Wil- 
liams; reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 232), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar: 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 


bill (H. R. 9994) for the relief of Samuel H. Walker, reported 


the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 233), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar; 


Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which: 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6167) for the relief of Dommick 
Taheny and John W. Mortimer, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 234), which said 


bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10643) for the relief of Theodore Bagge, 
the same with amendment; accompanied by a report (No. 235), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar: 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 947) for the relief of George T. Larkin, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 236), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also; from the same committee to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10052) to reimburse J. T. Nance, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 237), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr: YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2554) for the relief of 
Mrs. Joseph Cameron, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 238); which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr, EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3255) for the relief of James Houyde, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 239), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8203) to cancel 
the allotment of Davie Skootah on the Lummi. Reservation, 
Wash., and reallot the lands included therein, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report. (No. 240), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5411) for the relief of Olaf Nelson, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 244), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bil (H. R. 6022) conferring jurisdiction on the. Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render. judgment in claims of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux. Indians 


against 
the United. States, reported the same without amendment, | 


accompanied by a report (No: 245); which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


C, CHANGE! OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII}. committees were discharged 
from the: consideration: of the following bills; which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9933): granting a. pension to William: Welsh; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1468) granting a pension to Samuel GC. High- 
smith; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6390) granting a pension to Charles B. Me- 
Conn; Committee on Invalid: Pensions discharged; and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 7847) granting a pension to William H. John- 
son; Committee on Invalid Pensions: discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8601) granting a pension to William R. 
Prichard; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS; AND MEMORIALS: 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills; resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and. severally; referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11944) to prevent cheating 
and swindling in interstate and foreign commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

By Mr. BAILEY: X bill (H. R. 11945) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Tyrone, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bil] (H. R. 11946) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Lebanon, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11947) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Noblesville, Ind.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TRIBBLBE: A bill (H. R. 11948) to amend an act 
entitled An act to regulate and improve the civil. service of 
the United States“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11949) to amend an act entitled “An net 
to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 11950) to amend section 
17 of the United States bankruptey law of July 1. 1898, and 
amendments thereto of February 5, 1903; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11951) to authorize the sale of 
certain lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11952) to amend section 12 of an act en- 
titled.““An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents in fee to purchasers of Indian lands under any law now 
existing or hereafter enacted, and for other purposes,“ approved 
May 29, 1908, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. > 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill, (H. R. 11958) to create in the 
War Department and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll 
designated as “the Civil War volunteer officers’ retired list,” to 
authorize placing.thereon with retired pay certain surviving offi- 
cers who. served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
‘United States in the Civil War, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military. Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11954), to 
provide for the establishment of a bureau of farm loans in the 
Department of Agriculture, and for making loans to farmers 
upon lands; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 11955) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate commerce’; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 11956) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to subdivide the. southeast quarter of 
section 18, township 46 north, range 4 west, Boise meridian (the 
same being that portion of the town site of Plummer, Benewah 
County, Idaho, not yet platted), into 5-acre tracts for sale, and 
for other to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: .A bill (H. R. 11957) to amend an act enti- 
tled An act to authorize condemnation of land for sites of pub- 
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lic buildings, and for other purposes,” approved August 1, 1898, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11958) to provide for the 

sale of certain Indian lands in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 11959) to aid the State of Mary- 
land to construct a military and post road to be known as the 
National Defense Highway, connecting the United States Naval 
Academy grounds at Annapolis, the capital of Maryland, and 
the seat of the Federal Government, the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H, R. 11960) giving the assent of 
Congress to the Missouri River Power Co. to construct a water 
power with appurtenant works on the Missouri River, and con- 
ferring on said Missouri River Power Co. the right to condemn 
land for such purpose; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 11961) to establish a fish-hatch- 
ing and fish-cultural station within the tenth congressional 
district, State of North Carolina, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11962) to increase the limit 
of cost of public building at Park City, Utah; to the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11963) to provide for furnish- 
ing equipment for establishing lights and day beacons in Lake 
Tahoe, Cal. and Nev., and for the maintenance of such lights 
and day beacons; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11964) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Daniel Morgan Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Gaffney, in the State of South 
Carolina, four iron cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 11965) for the regulation 
of the use of the mails by stock exchanges and their members, 
and to amend certain sections of the Criminal Code of the 
United States, Compiled Statutes, relating to lotteries, and for 
egi purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11966) to create a national university at 
the seat of the Federal Government; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bil (H. R. 11967) to 
amend sections 4886 and 4887 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11968) to amend sec- 
tion 3 of an act entitled “An act providing for patents on recla- 
mation entries, and for other purposes,” approved August 9, 
1912; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11969) pro- 
viding for a survey of the Savannah River at North Augusta, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11970) to regulate promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) authorizing 
the President to appoint Prof. Charles E. Chapman, professor 
of history in the University of California, a delegate to the 
Buenos Aires Historical Congress; to be held in the city of 
Buenos Aires, Republic of Argentina, in July, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11971) granting an increase of 
nc to Nancy A. Goontz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11972) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. De Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 11973) granting a pension to 
Emma Woodard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11975) to correct the 
military record of Cornelius Hardin; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11976) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington G. Marshall; to the Gommittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11977) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel H. McCormick; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11978) granting an inerease 
of pension to John M. Canady; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11979) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon F. Hallett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11980) granting an increase of pension to 
George J. Beeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11981) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Hatton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11982) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel W. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11983) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hiram Laughlin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11984) for the relief of William E. Heffner ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 11985) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Gilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11986) granting an increase 
of pension to Kathryn Bowers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11987) granting a pension to 
David N. Denind; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11988) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Schmahl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11989) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Joseph West; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11990) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jubal Grant and to grant him an honorable 
discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11991) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jesse W. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11992) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Andrew J. Askew; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11993) te remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Armstrong Hunter; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11994) 
granting a pension to Clyde C. Dickinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 11995) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie Wanamaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11996) to correct the military record of 
William Cronley ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11997) granting a pension to 
Martha Hoover ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11998) granting an increase of pension to 
Wanton G. Moon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HART: A bill (H. R. 11999) for the relief of Lewis M. 
Miller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 12000) granting an increase of 
pension to Jeff. T. Short; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 12001) granting an increase of 
pension to John H. Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 12002) for the relief of 
Daniel R. Keyt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A Lill (H. R. 12003) granting an 
increase of pension to Levi Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12004) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Thomas C. Hubbell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12005) for the relief of 
the State Mutual Building Association; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 12006) granting a pension to 
Roy L. Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 12007) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Jacob Mull; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting a pension to 
Rose Salisbury ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of 
pension to Eleanor C. Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 12010) granting a pension 
to William R. Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12011) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram T. Grayson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 12012) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie M. Stannard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12013) granting an in- 
F —ꝛ—ꝛ̃̃ — Invalid 
i ons. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 12014) granting an increase 
— pamon to William J. Ellsworth; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 12015) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fannie M. Lorain; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12016) granting an 
increase of pension to Hanson Harmon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12017) for the relief of the People’s: Sav- 
ap & Loan Association, of Sidney, Ohio; to the Committee on 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12018) granting an increase of 
pension to Perry Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12019) for the relief of Liza 
Anne Teters; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12020) granting an 
increase of pension to William Graham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12021) granting a pen- 
sion to Leon W. Sims; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAVENNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 12022) for 
GG to the Committee on 

ims. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 12023) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Stine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12024) granting an 
increase of pension to Parker T. Gibbs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12025) for the relief 
of the estate of A. B. Denton; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of I. L. A., urging 
appropriation for improvement of Great Lakes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Also (by request), memorial of Worley Bible Class, of Beth- 
any Baptist Church, of Washington, D. C., opposing the Cary 
bill to authorize boxing and prize fighting in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Worley Bible Class, of Bethany 
Baptist Sunday School, Washington, D. C., favoring prohibition 
in the District of Columbia without the referendum ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), memorial of Worley Bible Class, of Bethany 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., favoring national censorship 
of films; to the Committee on Education. 

Also (by request), memorial of Kentucky Sons of the American 
Revolution, urging preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Milton, Kans., protest- 
ing against stamp tax on bank checks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., for the establish- 
ment of an international tribunal whereby military conflict may 
be avoided between Republics of the Western Hemisphere; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of various citizens of Wichita, Kans., for na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Andale, Kans., favoring an em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of Trinity Reformed Church, of 
Altoona, and Juniata Presbyterian Church, of Juniata, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

Also, petition of Mrs. George Wild, Mrs. Charles Alter. Mrs, 
Newton B. Swank, Mary E. Ogle, Florence D. Anderson, Mary 
E. Dibert, Mrs. Harvey G. Rose, Mrs. Curt Schrader, Mrs. George 
McGarry, Mrs. George Trefts, Mrs. S. H. Heckman, Mrs. E. S. 
Wright, Mrs. Edward Franke, Mrs. Dan R. Schnabel, Mrs. 
Charles Glock, Mrs. Thomas W. Barnes, Mrs. Frank D. Baker, 
Mrs. Harry L. Hager, Anna E. Higson, Hannah Shank, Eliza 
Huston, Amanda West, Roselia Shearer, Sarah O. Louther, 
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Christian James, Lizzie Miller, Margaretta Barrett, Margaret L. 
Davis, Cora Galbraith, Alice Hayes, Jane Woy, L. J. Hart, Mrs. 
N. Owens, Rebecca Sherbine, Mrs. L. Dohoney, Frances E. Mor- 
gan, Mallah Berkebile, Mary M. Clrairn, Mrs. L. M. Gusley. Mrs. 
C. A. Matthews, Mrs. H. W. Slick, Mrs. ©. C. Greer, Catherine 
Boyd, Mary T. Parkhurst, Ella A. Shryock, Catherine Gal- 
lagher, Anna Rinebolt, Bessie Anna Haggerty, Helen 
McGraw, Z. Markel, Mary L. Butler, Clara Yeager, Agnes 
Schmadel, Tydvil Thomas, Mrs. John Blough, Mrs. Annie Imler, 
L. Helen Berkey, Clara A. Geer, and Amanda Davis, for in- 
creased armament; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Vintondale Supply Co., S. P. Williams, Louis 
Rose, Samuel Brett, Paul Graham, and David Nevy, of Vinton- 
dale, Pa., for a tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Evidence to accompany House bill 
11646, granting a pension to Malinda A. Brooks; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petitions of Charles H. Groezinger, 
Wilhelm Sunkenberg, Matthew A. McConnell, all of New York, 
favoring House bill 7625; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 


By Mr. CANNON: Petition of sundry citizens of Tilinois, op- 
posing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Dental Society of the 
State of New York, favoring bill to increase the efficiency of the 
Dental Corps of the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Iola W. Wilcox, of Baltimore, Md., and 
other women of the United States, favoring woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of organized labor of Massachusetts and sundry 
organizations of the United States, favoring passage of Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of Daniel Moreau Harbinger, of Philadelphia, 
on favoring increase in Navy; to the Committee on Naval 

Also, petition of J. P. Cooke, of Honolulu, Territory of Ha- 
wail, favoring prohibition in Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
favoring passage of House bill 9678, relative to pilotage of 
barges ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of John Brennessel, of Brooklyn, N. V., favoring 
bill for pension for letter carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON : Memorial of Oakland City Council, favoring 
bill for new Federal building at Oakland; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, favoring passage of House bill 9678, relative to 
pilotage of steam barges; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of Dental Society of the State of New York, 
favoring bill to increase the efficiency of the Dental Corps of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Journeymen Stonecutters Association of 
North America, metal trades department of American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Tobacco Workers International Union, Louisiana 
State Federation of Labor, organized labor of Massachusetts, 
national executive board of the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America, favoring pas- 
sage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of R. Nicoll & Co., of New York, favoring in- 
creased appropriation for Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Salem, III., 
against passage of House bill 4715, relative to increase in books 
for libraries; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of building trades department, 
American Federation of Labor, favoring immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Rockford (III.) Chamber of Commerce, fa- 
vo new post-office building for Chicago; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of Washington (D. C.) Lodge No. 15, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks of the United States of America, 
against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petitions of Louisiana State Federation 
of Labor and other labor organizations of the United States, fa- 
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voring passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Anna Local, No. 17, of the F. R. C. U. of 
Texas; Coppell Local Farmers’ Union; New Hope Local Union, 
No. 460, Denton County, all in the State of Texas, favoring 
adoption of cotton-futures act similar to one now in force; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Lafayette (La.) Building Association and 
Greenville (Ohio) Building Association, favoring passage of 
House joint resolution 55, relative to building associations in 
revenue-emergency act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Memorial of Snowflake Lodge, No. 819, 
International Crder of Good Templars, of Mattawamkeag, Me., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition «7 citizens of Mattawamkeag, Me., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 10440, to 
increase pension of Francis M. Harlan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 7105, to grant pension to 
Mary C. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10528, to increase pen- 
sion of Columbus L. Reese; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of San Jose; Sea Bright Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Santa Cruz; and Mountain View Women’s Club, all in 
the State of California, favoring censorship of moving pictures; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce, against 
Federal tax on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of citizens of Green River, Utah, 
against any increase of the Army or Navy as tending toward 
militarism; to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. HULBERT: Petition of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of 60 citizens 
of Seattle, Wash., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Lyons Delany 
Co., of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring passage of bill for leave of 
absence to aged employees of Postal Service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of St. John’s Club, of Ashton, R. I., against em- 
bargo on war munitions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of commissioned officers of Coast Artillery 
Corps, Rhode Island National Guard, favoring federalization 
of National Guard ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. S. Merrill, of Kingston, R. I., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Haggai Lodge, No. 132, Independent Order 
B'nai B'rith, of Providence, R. I., against passage of Immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Knoxville, Ministers’ Association and citizens of 
Tioga County, and Methodist Episcopal Church of Mill Hall, 
all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of the Young Peoples’ Brotherhood 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Victoria, III., 
signed by 200 members, urging the adoption of a prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. KONOP: Petition of 480 citizens and business men of 
Marinette, Wis., protesting against prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of Independent Citizens’ Union of 
Maryland, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Independent Citizens’ Union of Maryland, 
favoring bill to amend naturalization laws; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of Empire Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence supporting House bill 11841, 
to increase pension of John Albright; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 11842, to correct the 
military record of Joseph Desotell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church, of McClure, 
Ohio, favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 88 citizens of Bryan, 25 of Defiance, and 
Methodist Episcopal Church of McClure, all in the State of Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Frederica and Wyoming, Del., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Peter J. Fu- 
gellie, Lee D. Hartz, and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., against 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request) : Memorial of Central Bund of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in reference to international relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Pa., 
protesting against the adoption of House bills 394, 718, 9435, and 
Senate bills 1082, 1257, and 1352; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. OAKEY: Memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Southington, Conn., favoring censorship of motion pic- 
tures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of sundry citizens of McNairy, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 3 

By Mr, SMALL: Petition of Bethel Baptist Church of Per- 
quimans, N. C., and Epworth League of Murfreesboro, N. C., 
favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of Waugh Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, of Washington, D. D., favoring prohibition in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 6799, to establish a 
Sawtooth national park in State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11931, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel McC. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Local Union No. 13, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Ticonderoga, N. X., favoring the 
passage of the Keating amendment in connection with the Barn- 
hart printing bill; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Odin Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Crookston, Minn., for national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Hughes & Scully, Bray & Halvorson, and 28 
other citizens of Crookston, Minn., for national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Phytopatholog- 
ical Society, Berkeley, Cal., favoring eradication of citrus can- 
ker; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Columbus, Santa Monica, Cal., 
favoring October 12 as a holiday in District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Orange Grove Lodge of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring safety for em- 
ployees and travelers; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of United Confederate Veterans, Los Angeles, 
Cal, favoring House bill 478, to pension Confederate veterans ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Automobile Club of Southern California, 
favoring remedial oil legislation; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Santa Ana, Cal., 
favoring adequate defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Northern Counties Association, of Redding, 
Cal., favoring Pitt River irrigation project; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of Labor Council of San Francisco, Cal., pro- 
testing against amendments to present seamen’s law; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letter from Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Stockton, Cal., favoring national constitutional amendment 
prohibiting courts from declaring laws unconstitutional; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Navy League of San Diego, Cal., 
favoring adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, petition of C. H. Bruce and 115 others of San Pedro, 
Cal., protesting against appropriations for militarism; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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Also, communication of Kullman, Salz & Co.; California 
Pharmaceutical Association, of San Francisco; and Baer Bros. 
and 5 others, of Bakersfield, all in the State of California, in 
favor of fixed price or resale bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letters from Post Office Clerks, Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters, Building Trades Department, and Machinists’ Association, 
all of San Francisco, Cal., favoring the Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Chauffeurs’ Union, Electrical Workers’ 
Union, Building Trades’ Union, Waiters’ Union, Stationary 
Firemen’s Union, Barbers’ Union, Pattern Makers’ Union, Pile 
Drivers’ Union, Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, Machinists’ 
Union, Sprinkler Filters’ Union, Stable and Garage Employees’ 
Union, Cigarmakers’ Union, and Cracker Packers’ Union, all of 
San Francisco, Cal., favoring the printing of the industrial rela- 
tions report; to the Committee on Printing. 

Also, petition of Harry Harper, secretary Wild Life De- 
fenders, Capitola, Cal., favoring wild-game legislation; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, memorial of Lookout Mountain Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Berkeley, Cal., favoring pensions for ex-prisoners of 
war; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Northern California Counties Association, 
favoring House bill 348, to create Larsen (Cal.) volcanic na- 
tional park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions from Royal Neighbors of America, Woodmen 
of the World, Bennett Corps, Woman's Relief Corps, Carpenters’ 
Union 316, all of San Jose, Cal.; also Printers’ Board of Trade, 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, and Builders’ Exchange. all 
of Alameda County, Cal., favoring the Hamill civil-service bill; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Rev. John Makin and 28 others, favoring 
House bill 9814, for the relief of California-Oregon land-grant 
locators; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Ladies Improvement Club, Sisson, Cal., fa- 
voring appropriation for public road from Sisson to Wagon 
Camp, Cal.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Pacific Protectorate Society, favoring ad- 
ditional immigration restrictions ; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Peace Makers Committee, Los Angeles, Cal., 
protesting against additional expenditures for defense; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, petition of Michel Moyer and 51 others, of Elsinore, Cal., 
favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Wesland Bros. and Sacramento Rule Packers’ 
Association, protesting against House bill 9674, prohibiting inter- 
state shipment of certain cold-storage products; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of German-American Alliance of 
Meriden, Conn., favoring embargo; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Meriden, Conn., 
for amendment of the naturalization laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Meriden, Conn., 
opposing Federal legislation on the subject of prohibition ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Meriden, Conn., 
opposing legislation to prohibit sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Resolution of Woman's Christian 
‘remperance Union of Monte Vista, Colo., favoring the bill pro- 
viding for prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
eating liquors in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Reformed Presbyterian Church of Greeley, 
Colo., favoring the adoption of a constitutional amendment pre- 
venting polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Christopher F. Sweeney, Bos- 
ton, Mass, in re document filed; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Petition of Baraca Bible Class, of St. 
Paul, Minn., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Memorial of New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 
lishers’ Association, favoring legislation to permit the equitable 
exchange of newspaper products for the products of transporta- 
tion companies; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, February 22, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 21, 1916.) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Phelan Smoot 
Bankhead Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Brandegee Kern Poindexter Sutherland 
Chamberlain Lane eed Swanson 

‘olt McCumber 2 ‘Tillman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J Shafroth ‘Townsend 
du Pont vers Sheppard Vardaman 
Fal! Nelson Sherman Walsh 
Fletcher Norris Shields Warren 
Gallinger Oliver Simmons Williams 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ga. or 
Johnson, Me. Page Smith, S. C. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY]. 
from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH ]. 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the list of absent Senators be called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. Newranps, Mr. CHILTON, Mr. Gronna, Mr. HARDING, Mr. 
BecKkHAM, Mr. HrrohHcock, Mr. Lee of Maryland, and Mr. Ros- 
Inson entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The recess order of last night has 
interfered with the regular order of the Senate. Unless there 
be some objection, the Chair proposes now to carry out the 
ancient order of the Senate of the United States. Is there any 
objection? [After a pause.] 

The Chair is glad that this is the 22d day of February. Ina 
time of stress and tumult, when men mad with the lust of pas- 
sion and of war are seeking to tear up the ancient landmarks of 
civilization, remove the lighthouses and the buoys, when men of 
jaundiced eye are wondering whether this Republic of ours can 
long endure upon the principles on which our forefathers founded 
it, when every man, however patriotic he may be, is liable to 
misinterpretation and misjudgment in any and every thing that 
he may say, it is fit and proper that the great father of the 
Republic should be honored and revered in the United States 
Senate Chamber and that the concentrated wisdom of his life- 
time in helping to form this Republic of ours and bequeathed to 
the future generations of the Republic in his farewell address 
should be listened to not only by the Senate of the United States, 
but by the people of the Republic. 

The Chair has designated Senator Jounson of Maine to read 
this address. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine read the address, as follows: 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 
To the People of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that in withdrawing 
the tender of service, which silence in my situation might im- 
ply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness, 
but am supported by a full conviction that the step is com- 
patible with both. 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the oflice to 
which your suffrages have twice called me have been a uniform 


He is paired with the Senator 
This announcement may stand for 
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sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that it 
would have been much earlier In my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this previous to the last election 
had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it to 
you, but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our ‘affairs with foreign nations and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence impelled me to aban- 
don the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the movement which is to terminate 
the career of my political life my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as 
an instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable 
to mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes 
of fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not un- 
frequently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts and a guaranty of the plans by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence; that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual; that the free Constitution, which is the work of 
your hands, may be sacredly maintained; that its administra- 
tion in every department may be stamped with wisdom and 
virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so 
careful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as 
will acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the ap- 
plause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which is yet 
a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which can not end but with my life, and the appre- 
hension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an 
occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent review some sentiments 
which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, and which appear to me all important to the per- 
manency of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to 
you with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I for- 
get, as an encouragement to ft, your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar in 
the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But as it is easy to foresee that from different causes and from 


different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
ployed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively, though often covertly and insidiously, 
directed; it is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your col- 
lective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immoyable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that country 
has a right to concentrate your affections. The name of 
American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in a common cause, fought 
and triumphed together; the independence and liberty you 
possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings, and success, 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every por- 
tion of our country finds the most commanding motives for care- 
fully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal laws of a common Government, finds in 
the productions of the latter great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manu- 
facturing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 


nels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation 


invigorated, and while it contributes in different ways to nourish 
and increase the general mass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted. The East, in a like intercourse with 
the West, already finds, and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and water will more and more 
find, a valuable vent for the commodities which it brings from 
abroad or manufactures at home. The West derives from the 
East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort; and what is 
perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe 
the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets for its own pro- 
ductions to the weight, influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indis- 
soluble community of interest as one Nation, Any other tenure 
by which the West can hold this essential advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate strength or from an apostate 
and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be in- 
trinsically precarious, 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined 
can not fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater se- 
curity from external danger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations, and, what is of inestimable value, they 
must derive from union an exemption from those broils and wars 
between themselves which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same government, which their 
own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues would 
stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to lib- 
erty and which are to be regarded as particularly hostile 
to republican liberty. In this sense it is that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your liberty and that 
the love of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of 
the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every re- 
flecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 

tion of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue 
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to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union, affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may endeayor 
to weaken its hands, 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
oecurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations, northern and southern, Atlantic and west- 
ern, whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You can not shield yourselves too much against the jeal- 
ousies and heartburnings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabit- 
ants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson on 
this head; they have seen, in the negotiation by the Executive, 
and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the event 
throughout the United States, a decisive proof how unfounded 
were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy in the 
General Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They have been wit- 
nésses to the formation of two treaties, that with Great Britain 
and that with Spain, which secure to them everything they could 
desire, in respect to our foreign relations, toward confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the 
preservation of these advantages on the union by which they 
were procured? Will they not henceforth be deaf to those ad- 
visers, if such they are, who would sever them from their 
brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, be- 
tween the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this mo-- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated than 
your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed. adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting se- 
curity with energy, and containing within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, 
acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is the right of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitutions of government. But the constitution which at any 
time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea 
of the power, and the right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the estab- 
lished government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular de- 
liberations and action of the constituted authorities, are destruc- 
tive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and extraordi- 
nary force, to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
Nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enterpris- 
ing minority of the community; and, according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties, to make the public administration 
the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous projects of fac- 
tion, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modified by mutual interests. 

However, combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in 
the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 


system; and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of governments as of other human institutions; 
that experience is the surest standard by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing constitution of a country; that facility 
in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion, ex- 
poses to perpetual change from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion, and remember, especially, that for the efficient 
management of your common interests in a country so extensive 
as ours, a government of as much vigor as is consistent with 
the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than 
a name where the government is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in 
the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
State, with particular references to the founding them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more compre- 
hensive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against 
the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most 
horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads 
at length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the 
ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight, the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insurrec- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will 
of one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true, and in governments of a monarchial cast patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon tke spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character in governments 
purely elective it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a 
flame, lest instead of warming it should consume. 

It is important likewise that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart is suflicient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern—some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes. To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 
modification of the constitutional powers be in any particular 
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wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation, for though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
inent of good, it is the customary weapon by which free govern- 
ments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked where is the security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And let 
us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivat- 
ing peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, 
not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous ex- 
ertions, in time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoid- 
able wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The 
execution of these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it 

_is necessary that public opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind that toward the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must 
be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or 
less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper object (which 
is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the Government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and too novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it; can it be that Providence has not con- 
nected the permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
toward all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
toward another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is 
in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its 
duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and 
intractable when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute 
oecur. Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill will and resent- 
ment sometimes impels to war the Government, contrary to the 
best calculations of policy, The Government sometimes par- 


ticipates in the national propensity, and adopts through pas- 
sion what reason would reject; at other times it makes the 
animosity of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, 
instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So, likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, 
in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter without adequate 
inducements or justifications. It leads also to concessions to the 
favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained and by 
exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives 
to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity, gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation a commendable deference for public opinion 
or a laudable zeal for public good the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such at- 
tachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they af- 
ford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils. Such an attachment of a small or weak toward 
a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence—I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be 
impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided instead of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for another 
cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side and serve to veil and even second the arts cf influence on 
the other. Real patriots who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite are liable to become suspected and odious, while its tools 
and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith—here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of her politics or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off when we 
may defy material injury from external annoyance; when we 
may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may 
at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acqui- 
sitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided 
by justice, shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that hon- 
esty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those 
engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in my 
opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. : 
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Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, 
and to enable the Government to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as experience and cir- 


cumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is 


folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from an- 
other; that it must pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character; that by such 
acceptance it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to 
nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our Nation from 
running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be pro- 
ductive of some partial benefit, some oecasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which 
they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I haye been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself the assurance of my own conscience 
is that I have at least believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has 
continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter 
or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take and was bound 
in duty and interest to take a neutral position. Having taken it, 
I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it 
with moderation, perseverance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and hu- 
manity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to act, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity toward 
other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech 
the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country will 
never cease to view them with indulgence, and that, after 45 
years of my life dedicated to its service, with an upright zeal, 
the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, 
as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for 
several generations, I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat in which I myself to real without alloy, the 


sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow citizens, 


the benign influence of good laws under a free government—the 
ever favorite object of my heart and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. . 

Go: WASHINGTON. 
Untrep Srates, September 17, 1796. ` ; 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move, out of respect to the mem- 
ory of Washington, that the Senate stand in recess until to-mor- 
row at noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. ' 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, for the spirit of hero 
worship resident in the heart of man, which not only inspires 
him with gratitude, admiration, and praise for the hero, but in- 
spires him to go and do likewise. The history of the world, 
sacred and profane, clusters round its heroes, whose deeds have 
marked the progress of mankind in all the ages. The nation 
that cherishes the memory of its heroes and strives to emulate 
their virtues will live and increase its usefulness. To-day mil- 
lions not only in the United States of America but the lovers of 
liberty in all the world will pour out their gratitude, admiration, 
and praise for our immortal Washington. A hero in war, a hero 
in peace, a hero in shaping the destiny of our Republic. Time 
has not dimmed his glory, but has added infinitely to its splendor. 
A stainless character, unselfish in his devotion to right, truth, 
and justice. His memory a challenge to patriotism, integrity, 
and undying faith in a God of justice, love, and mercy. We 
thank Thee that he thus lives in the hearts of men, in the sacred 
institutions of our country. May we not only honor him in our 
thought but in our lives, that our Republic may continue to grow 
in all that makes a nation great. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 


may our land be b t 
Witk 9 holy liga 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great „ our King! 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr, SHovuse, by unanimous consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House without leaving copies papers 
in the case of P. C. Trump, Sixty-second Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 


POST OFFICE BUILDING AT SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 4308, to purchase a site 
and erect thereon a suitable building for post office and other 
governmental offices at Sandusky, Ohio, and for other purposes. 
It is on the Unanimous Consent Calendar but was not reached 
yesterday. The reason I am asking for unanimous consent is 
because the option upon the site upon which this building is 
to be erected will expire March 1, and I shall have no oppor- 
tunity to call this up on unanimous consent day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks nnani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 4308. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 3 of the public build- 
ing act approved March 4, 1913, as authorizes the construction of a 
-office building at Sandusky, Ohio, upon E rpa now owned by 
e United States, at a cost not exceeding $130,000, be, and the same 
is * N — — so as to read as follows: 
Tha 


215,000. 

322 rg ey ae 
a rove re 7 0 Sa 

sr oval Of tae public DAAA ack of Mapes C 
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“And that the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed, upon the completion and . of said new building, to 
sell the present public building and the site thereof in Sandusky, 
Ohio, at such time, in such manner, and upon such terms as he may 
deem advisable; to oT said property to the purchasers thereof by 
pr usual quit-claim d ; and to deposit the proceeds of said sale 
n-the ‘Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt: 
Provided, That said property shall not be sold for less than $70,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
if this increases the limit of cost of the building? 

Mr. SWITZER. Does this bill carry an increase over the 
original bill? 

Mr. OVERMYER. It carries an increase over the appropria- 
tion made three years ago, but that building was to be erected 
on the old site. They now have a bid of $80,000 for the old 
site, and there was appropriated a year ago $12,000 to erect 
quarters for the post office if it was built on the old site. That 
item will not now be necessary, so that in fact the appropriation 
earried in this bill will result in less cost to the Government in 
the end, when the old site is sold, than was considered by the 
original bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How much less? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Seven thousand dollars less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
there is a special exigency which is the reason why the gentle- 
man asks to call this up at this time? 

Mr, OVERMYER. Yes; the options expire on the Ist day 
of March. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if this bill has been favorably reported by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. OVERMYER. Yes; the bill has passed the Senate and 
been reported favorably by a committee of the House; it is on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but was not reached yester- 


day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amend the bill S. 4308 by striking out all after line 2, page 1, down 
1 including line 4, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
55 United States post office at Sandusky, Ohio, $215,000: Provided, 
That said limit of cost shall include the purchase of a new site, which 
is hereby authorized, and the building herein authorized shall be erected 
on the new site,” 

Mr. MANN. The reason for offering the amendment is to 
change the form of the bill. 

The law which it is proposed to amend is section 3, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to erect buildings at places 
enumerated, and this authorization appears in one line devoted 
to Sandusky, Ohio: “ United States post office at Sandusky, 
Ohio, $130,000.” 

The bill proposes to amend that line by inserting a long pro- 
vision making a new authorization, which is unnecessary, and 
then adding two more paragraphs which do not belong to the 
original bill at all and have no relation to the original act, but 
which ought to be included as a new part of that legislation. 
If this amendment is adopted, I shall move to strike out the 
quotation marks of the balance of the bill and insert it as 
section 2. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, I will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPBAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, Dag 2, line 5, at the beginning of the line, by inserting sec- 
na Pf an striking out the quotation marks on page 2, lines 5, 15, 
an g 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. OVERMYER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DAMS ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 157, to extend the time 
for the completion of dams across the Savannah River by au- 
thority granted to Twin City Power Co. by an act approved 
February 29, 1908, as amended by act approved June 3, 1912, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
for the extension of the time allowed to the Twin City Power Co. to 
construct dams across the Savannah River authori: by an act of 
February 29, 1908, as amended ag A approved June 3, 1912, until 

years from the date fixed in the amending act for its completion, 
to wit, February 29, 1919. 
Src. 2. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia what work has 
been done upon this dam? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, a million and a half of dollars 
have been invested in the buying of the property and in the ex- 
cavation of the place where the dam is to be constructed. About 
7,000 acres have been purchased along the Savannah River, ex- 
tending some 20 miles in length and anywhere from 1 to 5 
miles in width. All of that property has been purchased and 
paid for, and the power company has deeds to the property, and 
all flowage rights or rights that might be affected by the backing 
of the water have been also purchased. 

Mr. FOSTER. This is to permit them to go ahead with the 
work? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. The time expires on the 29th, and if it 
is not passed now it will affect the’ corporation in the construc- 
tion of that work. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is the Twin City Power Co. property? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. How many times has the time been extended 
for the completion of this dam? 

Mr. VINSON. I think it has been extended, probably, three 
times before; but the reason for that has been due to the fact 
that there was litigation extending over a period of about five 
years, from 1910 to 1915, and that litigation was just settled in 
the fall of last year. Also, there was an application made to 
change the plan of the construction of the dam which stayed in 
the War Office for a year. That litigation and the change of 
the plan necessirily delayed this concern in the construction of 
this dam. 

Mr. RAINEY. How many dams are they going to build? 

Mr. VINSON. One. The original act provided for the con- 
struction of two, but after consultation with the War Depart- 
ment and the company’s engineers they decided to construct one 
dam, and that is the reason there has been a delay of a year. 

Mr. RAINEY. Who owns the Twin City Power Co.? 

Mr. VINSON. The Twin City Power Co. is a corporation in- 
corporated under the laws of South Carolina. Mr. O'Connor, of 
New York, is the President of it. I do not know who the stock- 
holders are, There is no other power company in that whole 
section except the Georgia-Carolina Power Co., and the object of 
this is to give more competition in the electrical current in that 
section. 8 

Mr. RAINEY. What relation does this power company bear 
to the Electric Properties Co.? 

Mr. VINSON. None that I know of. I am not acquainted 
with all of its holdings. 

Mr. RAINY. Did not the Electric Properties Co. make these 
investments? 

Mr. VINSON. No; the Electric Properties Co. had an option 
on this, and this company had a litigation with the Electric 
Properties Co., and that brought about a delay of five years. I 
will state to the gentleman that the president says there has 
been invested actual money $1,250,000. They have done a great 
amount of excavation and have bought franchises into the city 
of Augusta. 

Mr. RAINEY. Who is the president of the concern? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. O'Connor, of New York. 

Mr. RAINEY. He has made so many statements that it is 
hard to tell which one is correct. In the first instance, he said 
they had invested $500,000, and then again he said over a million 
dollars. He made a mistake the first time of $500,000 and 
might have made a mistake of a million dollars the second time. 

Mr. VINSON. That is substantiated by Judge Callaway, 
who is the attorney for this concern, and who was the partner 
of Justice Lamar, of the Supreme Court, and he states in his 
report that they have expended over $1,000,000 in the purchase 
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of land and flowage rights, obtaining title to over 7,000 acres 


of land. 

` Mr. RAINEY. How did the president of this company hap- 
pen to know so little about it that he made a mistake of $500,000 
in his estimate as to the amount of money invested? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know how he made that mistake. 
He has the books and he should know more than the attorney, 
but Judge Callaway says he knows of his own knowledge that 
they have spent this amount. 

Mr. RAINEY. What have they done except to buy land? 

Mr. VINSON. Here is what they have done. I read from 
the report: 

After the pines of the company had been approved by the War De- 

tment in 1910, the company built a spur track from the Charleston 

Western Carolina Railroad over to the site of its dam, and made large 
excavations for the dam, and in faet carrying them down to rock bed 
for a foundation, cleared all of the growin ber off of the site of the 
pond and put a sawmill there and sa up a large quantity of the 
necessary timber to be used in its concrete work in connection with its 
construction. 

Mr. RAINEY. They have just dug a hole there. 

Mr. VINSON. It has been under the supervision of the engi- 
neer of that district, and he approves it in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. RAINEY. But they have had nine years, and have just 
dug a hole where they want to build a dam. 

Mr. VINSON. Five years of that time have been in litiga- 
tion and one year in the War Department. The gentleman 
ought to take into consideration the fact that it was hard to 
finance the corporation in 1909 and 1910 on account of the 
depressed condition of the money market. 

Mr. RAINEY. Have they got it financed now? 

Mr. VINSON. I think they have. They want the time ex- 
tended to 1919, and at that time, if the gentleman thinks they 
have not done anything, he can then object, but I trust that 
he will withdraw his objection at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair desires to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] to the last two lines of 
section 1 of the bill where the date February 29, 1919, is men- 
tioned. There never will be any such date February 29, 1919.“ 
There is ne such date and never will be. 

Mr. VINSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
making it the 28th of February, 1919. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “ twenty-ninth ” and insert “ twenty-eighth.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? ; 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of calling 
up House joint resolution 89, now on the Speaker’s table, in 
order to move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. J. Res. 89, to amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions to 
certain widows and Sepentent children of soldiers and sailors of sald 
war, approved February 25, 1915." 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from California 
yield just a moment? A 

Mr. HAYES. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it seems more than passing strange 
that, when we pass a resolution to correct a clerical error in 
a pension bill, we can not pass a resolution correctly, but have 
to leave it to the Senate to put the resolution in proper form. 
We made a number of mistakes in the last Congress in some 
special pension bills in describing the pensioners. This is one 
of them. We passed a joint resolution the other day to correct 
that, and then did not know enough to correctly describe the 
act which we sought to amend. I do not know who drew the 
resolution—I suppose a clerk, and very likely a good clerk—but 
it does show a carelessness on the part, possibly, of all of us 
that, even while we are trying to correct an error which was 
irexcusable in the first place, we make another one and leave 
that to be corrected by the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the 
Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. With the consent of the House, the Chair 
wishes to make a remark or two about this unanimous-consent 
business, Some years ago the House fixed a Unanimous Con- 
pent Calendar. Under that rule the Speaker has no right even 

to recognize any gentleman to ask for unanimous consent unless 
the bill is on that calendar. What the Chair desires to say is that 
gentlemen who have bills and want them passed had better 
them on the Unanimous Consent Calendar as quickly as 
they can. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. MOON. I rise to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


There is a special order to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] will read Gen. George 
Washington's Farewell Address. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER, from the Clerk’s desk, read the address, as fol- 
lows: 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


To the People of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to me proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have formed to decline con- 
sidered among the number of those out of whom a choice is to 
be made. 

I beg you at the same time to do me the justice to be assured 
that this resolution has not been taken without a strict regard 
to all the considerations appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that in withdrawing 
the tender of service, which silence in my situation might im- 
ply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your future 
interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your past kind- 
ness, but am supported by a full conviction that the step is 
compatible with both. 

The acceptance of and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped that it 
would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this previous to the last elec- 
tion had even led to the preparation of an address to declare it 
to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our affairs with foreign nations and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence impelled me to 
abandon the idea. I rejoice that the state of your concerns, 
external as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty or propriety, 
and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be retained for 
my services, that in the present circumstances of our country 
vou will not disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed toward the organization and administration of the 
Government the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengethed the motives 
to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and more that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied 
that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended to termi- 
nate the career of my political life my feelings do not permit me 
to suspend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my beloved country for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
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which it has supported me, and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment by serv- 
ices faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal to 


my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise and as an 
instructive example in our annals that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable to 
mislead ; amidst appearances sometimes dubious; vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging; in situations in which not unfre- 
quently want of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism, 
the constancy of your support was the essential prop of the 
efforts and a guaranty of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me. 
to my grave as a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefi- 
cence ; that your union and brotherly affection may be perpetual ; 
that the free Constitution which is the work of your hands may 
be sacredly maintained ; that its administration in every depart- 
ment may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the 
happiness of the people of these States, under the auspices of 
liberty, may be made complete by so careful a preservation and so 
prudent a use of this blessing as will acquire to them the glory 
of recommending it to the applause, the affection, and adoption 
of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your wel- 
fare which can not end but with my life, and the apprehension 
of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me on an oceasion like 
the present to offer to your solemn contemplation and to recom- 
mend to your frequent review some sentiments which are the 
result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and 
which appear to me all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. ‘These will be offered to you with the more 
freedom as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can I forget as an encouragement to it 
your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a former and not 
dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people is 
also now dear to you. It is justly so, for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the support of your tranquillity 
at home, your peace abroad, of your safety, of your prosperity, of 
that very liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy to 
foresee that from different causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds the conviction of this truth, as this is the point in 
your political fortress against which the batteries of internal and 
external enemies will be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the immense value of your na- 
tional union to your collective and individual happiness ; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitnal, and immovable attachment to 
it, accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the pal- 
ladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can in army event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion ef our country from the rest or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and interest. 
Citizens by birth or choice of a common country, that country has 
a right to concentrate your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any appellation de- 
rived from local discriminations. With slight shades of differ- 
ence, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and political 
principles. You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together. The independence and liberty you possess are the work 
of joint counsels and joint efforts, of common dangers, suffer- 
ings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest. Here every por- 
tion of our country finds the most commanding motives for care- 
fully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in the 
productions of the latter great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise and precious materials of manufactur- 


ing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by 
the same agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its 
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commerce expand. Turning partly into its own channels the sea- 
men of the North, it finds its particular navigation invigorated ; 
and while it contributes in different ways to nourish and increase 
the general mass of the national navigation, it looks forward to 
the protection of a maritime strength to which itself is unequally 
adapted. The Hast, in a like intercourse with the West, already 
finds, and in the progressive improvement of interior communi- 
cations by land and water will more and more find, a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad or mamu- 
factures at home. The West derives from the Bast supplies 
requisite te its growth and comfort, and what is perhaps of 
still greater consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure 
enjoyment of indispensable outiets for its own productions to 
the weight, influence, and the future maritime strength of 
the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which 
the West can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength or from an apostate and un- 
natural connection with an foreign power, must be intrinsically 
ous. 

While, then, every part of our country thus feels an imme- 
diate and particular interest in union, all the parts combined 
can not fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts 
greater strength, greater resource, proportionably greater se- 
curity from external danger, a less frequent interruption of 
their peace by foreign nations, and what is of inestimable value, 
they must derive from union an exemption from those broils and 
wars between themselves which so frequently afflict neighbor- 
ing countries not tied together by the same governments, which 
their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to preduce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. Hence, likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments which, 
under any form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is that your union ought to be consid- 
ered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive langnage to every re- 
flecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of the 
Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a 
case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a proper 
organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of govern- 
ments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experiment. 
With such powerful and obvious motives to union affecting all 
parts of our country, while experience shall not have demon- 
strated its impracticability, there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those who in any quarter may endeavor 
to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our union, it 
occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground should have 
been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations—Northern and Southern, Atlantic and Western— 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views. One of the expe- 
dients of party to acquire influence within particular districts is 
to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
can not shield yourselves too much against the jealousies and 
heartburnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; they 
tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be bound to- 
gether by fraternal affection. ‘The inhabitants of our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this head. ‘They have 
seen in the negotiation by the Executive and in the unanimous 
ratification by the Senate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at that event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in the General Government 
and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests in regard 
to the Mississippi. They have been witnesses to the formation 
of two treaties—that with Great Britain and that with Spain— 
which secures to them everything they could desire in respect to 
our foreign relations toward confirming their prosperity. Will 
it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the union by which they were procured? Will they 
not henceforth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who 
aoe morer them from their brethren and connect them with 

iens 

To the efficacy and permanency of your union a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute. They must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all times have experienced. Sensible of this 
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momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay by 
the adoption of a Constitution of Government better calculated 
than your former for an intimate union and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns. This Government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfiuenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the constitution which at any 
time exists till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea 
of the power and the right of the people to establish government 
presupposes the duty of every individual to obey the established 
government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular de- 
liberation and action of the constituted authorities, are destruc- 
tive of this fundamental principle and of fatal tendency. They 
serve to organize faction; to give it an artificial and extraordi- 
nary force; to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of a party, often a small but artful and enter- 
prising minority of the community, and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public adminis- 
tration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects 
of faction rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common counsels and modified by mutual 
interests, 

However combinations or associations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely in the 
course of time and things to become potent engines by which 
cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to sub- 
vert the power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the 
reins of government, destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Toward the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state it is requisite not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular oppositions to its acknowl- 
edged authority but also that you resist with care the spirit of 
innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretexts. 
One method of assault may be to effect in the forms of the Con- 
stitution alterations which may impair the energy of the system, 
and thus to undermine what can not be directly overthrown. In 
all the changes to which you may be invited remember that time 
and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments as other human institutions; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the exist- 
ing constitution of a country; that facility in changes upon the 
credit of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual 
change from the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and 
remember especially that for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so extensive as ours a govern- 
ment of as much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security 
of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a 
goyerument, with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its 
surest guardian. It is, indeed, little else than a name where 
the government is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of 
faction, to confine each member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
State, with particular reference to the founding of them on geo- 
graphical discriminations. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, hav- 
ing its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The disor- 
ders and miseries which result gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an indi- 
vidual, and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dis- 
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position to the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of 
public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasionally riot and insurrec- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, which 
find a facilitated access to the Government itself through the 
channels of party passion. Thus the policy and the will of one 
country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the Government and serye to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true, and in governments of a monarchical cast patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party: But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency it is certain there will always be enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose, and there being constant dan- 
ger of excess, the effort ought to be by force of public opinion to 
mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands n 
uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest instead 
of warming it should consume, 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration to confine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism. & just estimate of that love of power and proneness 
to abuse it which predominates in the human heart is sufficient 
to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The necessity of 
reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositories, and constituting 
each the guardian of the public weal against invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments, ancient and modern, 
some of them in our country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to institute them. If in the 
opinion of the people the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. 
But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this in one 
instance may be the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are destroyed. The prece- 
dent must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness—these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is 
the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in courts of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? Promote, then, as an ob- 
ject of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also that timely disbursements to pre- 
pare for danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in 
time of peace to discharge the debts which unayoidable wars 
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have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing; upon posterity the 
burthen which. we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your Representatives; but it is neces- 
sary that public. opinion should cooperate. To facilitate to 
them the performance of their duty it Is essential that you: 
should practically bear in mind that toward the payment of 
debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must 
be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or 
less inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects (which: 
is-always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive: 
for a candid construction of the conduet of the government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good laith and justice toward all nations. Cultivate; 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this; 
conduct... And can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin; 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and at no distant 
period a great nation to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of u people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the course of time 
and things the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady: adher- 
ence to it? Can it be that Providence has not connected the 
permanent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles 
human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more-essential than: 
that permanent, inveterate. antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others should be excluded, 
and that in place of them just and ‘amicable feelings toward all 


should be cultivated. The nation which indulges: toward an-“ 


other an habitual hatred’ or an habitual fondness is in some 
degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another disposes, 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of 
slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable: 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur: 

Hence, frequent. collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody 
contests. The nation prompted by ill will and resentment some- 
times impels to war the government contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government sometimes participates. in 
the national propensity and adopts through passion what reason; 
would reject. At other times it makes the animosity. of the 
nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious: motives. The peace; 
ee sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been the: 
victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation: for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary. common. inter- 
est in cases where no real common interest exists and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a 


participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter without 


adequate inducement or justification.. It leads also to conces- 
sions to the favorite nation of privileges denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concesslons by 
unnecessarily parting with what ought to have beem retained 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate 
in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation) facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interests of their own country without-odium, sometimes 
even with popularity, gilding with the appearances of a. virtu- 
ous sense of obligation a commendable deference. for public 
opinion or a laudable zeal for public good the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 


afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 


seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe. the 
public councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak toward 
a great and powerful nation dooms the former to be the satellite 
of the latter. Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
I conjure you to believe me, fellow citizens—the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since history and ex- 
perience prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 


of another cause those whom they actuate: to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to; veil and even second the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real patriots who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite are liable to become suspected and odious, 
while its tools and dupes usurp: the applause and confidence of 
the people to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations 
is, in extending our commerelal relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled“ with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Henee she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to 
implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics.or the ordinary combinations. and collisions. of 
her friendships. or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the perlod is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any 
time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when. belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own:to, stand upon foreign: ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship,: interest, humor, or caprice? © 

It is our true poliey to steer clear of permanent ‘alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world, so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private affairs that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat, therefore, let those 
engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in my 
opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments on a respectable. defensive. posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse- with all nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; consult- 
ing the natural course of things; diffusing, and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce- but forcing. nothing; 
establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a 
stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to 
enable the Government to support them, conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances- and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary and liable to be from time 
to time-abandoned or varied_as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
accept under that character; that by such acceptance it may 
place itself in the condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal, favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more. There can be no. greater error than to 
expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. It 
is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought; to diseard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish—that they will control the usual 
current of the passions or prevent our Nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But it 
I may even flatter myself that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good—that they may now and 
then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against 
the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism—this hope will be a full recompense for 
the solicitude for your welfare by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties I have been 
guided by the principles:which have been delineated the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own conscience 
is that I have at least believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still: war in Burope my proclama- 
tion of the 22d of April, 1793. is the index to my plan. Sanctioned 
by your approving voice; and by that of ‘your representatives in 
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both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continu- 
ally governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or divert 
me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights I 
could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all the 
circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest to take, a neutral position. Having taken it, I 
determined as far as should depend upon me to maintain it with 
moderation, preseverance, and firmness, 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this conduct 
it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only observe 
that, according to my understanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, has been 
virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 
out anything more, from the obligation which justice and human- 
ity impose on every nation, in cases in which-it is free to act, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity toward 
other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress without interruption to that degree of strength and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
command of its own fortunes, 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently be- 
seech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my country 
will never cease to view them with indulgence, and that, after 
45 years of my life dedicated to its service with an upright 
zeal, the faults of Incompetent abilities will be consigned to 
oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actuated 
by that fervent love toward it which is so natural to a man who 
views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors for sey- 
eral generations. I anticipate with pleasing expectation that re- 
treat in which I promise myself to realize without alloy the sweet 
enjoyment of partaking in the midst of my fellow-citizens the 
benign influence of good laws under a free government—the ever- 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 


Go: WASHINGTON. 

Unrrev Srarrs, Scptember 17, 1796. 

[Applduse. } 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. DUPRÉ, and Mr. BURNETT rose. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Gray, from 
the first Alabama district, has arrived and desires to be sworn 
in. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. Oscan L. Gray, a Representative from the State of 
Alabama, appeared before the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 

COLLECTION OF STATISTICS OF COTTON. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a very important resolution (H. J. 
Res. No. 108). This resolution was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on the Census, and pertains to the collection of 
statistics of cotton used in the manufacture of gunpowder and 
explosive shells. I ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
at this time, and do not think that there will be any opposi- 
tion to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
named, Is there objection? ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is in no sense an emergency matter, and I do not think it is a 
good resolution at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that the last 
ginners’ report will be announced on the 1st of March. The 
ginning season will be over, and it is important to have this 
information as soon as possible. We know now how much 


cotton is consumed by the spinners, and the department has 
authority to collect those statistics, and has collected them, but 
the department has no authority to collect these statistics, as 
was stated in the hearings before the committee. The chief 
statistician, Mr. Steuart, I will state, says that he is sure 
that more than a million bales of cotton has been consumed 
for this purpose in 12 months prior to January 1, 1916, but 
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that he had no authority to go into these establishments and 
get this information. He has authority to collect statistics of 
raw cotton consumed by the spinners, but he has no authority 
to collect cotton partially prepared by other establishments and 
used at powdermills. 

The statistics here sought are in great demand. Mr. Steuart 
stated that he had received thousands of letters from people all 
over the country asking how much cotton was being consumed 
for this purpose. It is very important to the producers to know 
this and it is important for the public to know it. And I will 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that it is proper that the Gov- 
ernment should know how much cotton goes into the manufac- 
ture of powder and explosive shelis, because when we go to put 
our preparedness program through we ought to know, and these 
statistics would tell us how much cotton would be required to 
manufacture a certain amount of powder and shells, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
these gentlemen interested in such matters had been diligent a 
bill could have been introduced and brought before the House in 
the regular way a long time ago. This is not a proper way to 
consider such measures—to call them up without notice; pass- 
ing them without consideration—and it is not an emergency mat- 
ter. We have a Unanimous Consent Calendar and a Suspension 
Calendar, and I am forced to object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will state to the gentleman that I have urged 
consideration of my resolution by the committee, and it was just 
reported two or three days ago. This is the first chance I have 
had to call it up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I will state to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee just reported the bill a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The objection ends it. 

Mr. MANN. The committee was not diligent, then. 


INCOME-TAX LAW. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read from the Clerk's desk certain correspondence between the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HurL] and myself regarding 
the income-tax law. The reading of this correspondence will 
consume about three minutes. 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object, is three minutes all 
the time the gentleman from Louisiana will want? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can get in under general debate. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10484) making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, with Mr. RAINEY in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at first and second class post 
offices and temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort post offices, $1,800, : Provided, That when the needs of the 
Postal Service require the employment on holidays of clerks in first 
and second class post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery 
Service, the employees who are required and ordered to N holiday 
work shall be allowed 8 time on one of the 30 days fol- 
lowing the holiday on which they rform such service: Provided, 
That for the purpose of this act holidays shall be all National, State. 
any local holidays that are observed by other branches of the Federal 

overument. 


Mr. MANN. 
that. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to the 
language on the bottom of the page, to the proviso beginning in 
line 23, which reads: 


That for the purpose of this act they shail be all National. State, 
and local holidays that are observed by other branches of the Feneral 
Government. 


That is new legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 


Nr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. 
Mr. SISSON. I make a point of order on that language. 


The CHAIRMAN. On the proviso? 
Mr. SISSON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman understands very well if he 
makes the point of order on that and it is sustained, and the 
rest is admitted, it makes it necessary to offer an amendment to 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi makes the point of order on the proviso 
and the gentleman from Illinois reserves the point of order on 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw by reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order. 

Nr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, there is no question about the 
point of order being well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 


INCOME-TAX LAW. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I offer the pro forma amendment in order to have read 
from the Clerk’s desk the matter which I just now tried to have 
read by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1916. 
Hon. CORDELL HULL, 
House of Representatives, City. 

My Dran Sin: Certain newspapers, whether in ignorance of the pro- 
visions of the present Income-tax law or from a desire to discredit it with 
the country, continue to assert from time to time that Congress in 
framing that statute exempted its own membership from the operation 
of the law, cxempted likewise Federal officials, and failed entirely to 
subject thereto the salaries of State, county, or municipal officials. 

ith a view of clarifying the matter, 1 respectfully ask leave to 
propound to you some questions relative to these assertions, which I 
shall thank you to answer as categorically as possible. I, of course, 
am familiar with the income-tax law and anticipate the nature of your 
reply to these queries, but an authorized statement from you, who are 
generally regarded as the author of the income-tax teatures of the 
Underwood tarif law and whose deep oy of and wide familiarity 
with the subject are generally admitted, will carry much more weight 
and conclusiveness than would attach to any utterance of mine and may 
accordingly serve to put an end to these repeated misstatements of 
fact and of law. Hence this letter. 

The questions I desire to submit to you follow: 

1. Are Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States uired to pay an income tax? 
they enjoy any immunity not accorded others haying similar income? 

2. Are Federal officia! whose salaries exceed e exemption limit 
given to all citizens, subject to the provisions of the income-tax law? 
What exemptions, if any, are there In this t? Why, if such ex- 
emption is granted to the present President of the United States during 
the term for which he was elected, and those members of the Supreme 
and inferior courts of the United States who were on the bench at the 
S 5 5 . tariff bill became a law, was such exemption pro- 

d or 

3. If the compensation of officials of a State, or any of its political 
subdivisions, was exempted from the income-tax law, “except when such 
compensation is paid by the United States Government,” why was this 
done? Was this last use — except when such compensation is paid 
by the United States Government — inserted especially to meet the case 

of United States Senators and Representatives, as to whose status, viz, 
whether they are Federal or State officials, there has been much discus- 
sion, a question which, by the way, was recently before the Supreme 
Court of the United States but was not decided by that tribunal. (See 
Lamar v. United States.) 

I respectfully ask permission to make public this letter and your 
reply thereto. 

With expressions of personal regard, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
H. GARLAND Dernrt. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANs, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1916. 
Hon. II. GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 18th instant in 
which you propound certain questions relative to some of the provisions 
of the present Federal income-tax law. 

I take pleasure in answering fhese questions as best I can. I am 
satisfied that you nor any other person who has read the law would 
ask these questions for personal information. 

Replying to question 1, I would say that under the plain letter of 
the law Mem of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States are required to pay income tax upon their respective sal- 
aries and all other net income accruing to them from every source, less 
the statutory exemptions of $3,000 and $4,000 allowed to single and 
married ponens respectively, Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives, of course, do not under the law secure the benefit of 
any (leduction, exemption, or immunity of any kind not accorded to all 
other income-tax payers. So far as I know or have heard there was 
never a su tion, an idea, or even a thought of so wording the law as 
to allow Representatives and Senators the slightest immunity or ad- 
yantage over other individual taxpayers. 

Replying to your second question, I would say that all Federal offi- 


cials whose salaries exceed the exemption ts de ab for the 


benefit of all citizens are subject to the provisions of the income-tax law, 
with this qualification, viz, The compensation of the present President 
of the United States during the term for which he was elected and the 
judges 75 — the Supreme Court and inferior courts of the United States 
now in office.’ 

The reason for these temporary exemptions was obvious. The consti- 
tutional provision to the effect that the compensation received by the 
President for his services shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
se the period for which he shall have been elected, and the further con- 
stitutional provision to the effect that judges, both of the Supreme and 
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inferior courts, shall receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office, as construed 
under the operation of former income-tax laws, are solely responsible 
for the temporary exemptions to which I have referred. 

Chief Justice Taney, on February 16, 1863, filed with the Secretary of 
the Treasury an elaborate opinion, holding that an act of Congress re- 
taining in the Treasury a portion of the compensation of Federal judges 
in office at the time of the enactment of the law was unconstitutionai 
and vold. This opinion was entered on the records of the United States 
Supreme Court by order of the Supreme Court itself. 

October 23, 1869, the Attorney General of the United States, Hon. 
E. R. Hoar, furnished an official opinion to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the effect that the income-tax law did not * require or permit any de- 
duction of an income tax from the salaries of the President or the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court.” The law was administered accordingly. 

t may be here remarked that the present law goes further in this 
respect than former income-tax laws, in that the poe Jaw expressly 
8 that the compensation of the successors of the President of the 

nited States and of the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts in 
office at the time of its passage shall be taxed. 

In reply to your third question, I would say that the compensation of 
all officers or employees of a State or any political subdivision thereof 


are exempt from the income tax under the law. This exemption is in 


compliance with a long line of United States Supreme Court decisions, 
hol g that the Federal Government can not tax the instrumentalities 
ate, and that a State can not tax the agencies or instrumentali- 

ties of the Federal Government. One of the leading cases directly in 
point is United States v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. (17 Wal., 322.) 

Any provision in the present income-tax law imposing a tax on the 
jes “4 of State and county officials would have been void and of no 
effec 

I may here remark that the provision exempting the compensation of 
State and local officials in accordance with Supreme Court decisions and 
former practices of the Federal Government contained the added excep- 
tion that when such compensation is paid by the United States Govern- 
ment no exemption lies. This clause was intended completely to fore- 
close any remote suspicion of an intention to exempt the compensation 
of United States Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

You are at liberty to pubiish this letter. 

Very truly, CORDELL HULL. 

During the reading of the foregoing, the following colloquy 
occurred : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk conclude the reading of the letter. 

Mr. MOON. Why not put it in the Recorp? 

Mr. DUPRE. I am afraid that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see or other gentlemen may not read the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk conclude the rending of the letter. 

Mr. MOON. How long will it take? 

Mr. DUPRE. About a minute. 

Mr. MOON. All right. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the correspondence. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of letter carriers at offices already established, including sub- 
stitutes for letter carriers absent without pay, and for the promotion 
of 75 per cent of the letter carriers in first-class post offices from the 
fifth to the sixth de and for the promotion of 75 per cent of the letter 
carriers in second-class offices from the fourth to the fifth grade, City 
Delivery Service, $39,100,000: Provided, That hereafter there shall 
be no distinction in salary made between letter carriers assigned to 
collection duty and letter carriers assigned to delivery duty: And pro- 
vided further, That letter carriers whose salaries have been redu as 
the result of any order of the Post Office 8 making the maxi- 
mum a to be pald letter carrlers assigned to collection 
duty, shall restored to their former grades. 

For pay of substitutes for letter carriers absent with pay. and of 
auxillary and temporary letter carriers at offices where city delivery is 
already established, $38,675,000. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
proviso beginning in line 7 and ending at the end of line 14. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman reserve that point of order, if he pleases, long enough to 
get an explanation of it. 

Mr. SISSON. I will reserve the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. On both provisos? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; on both provisos. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the classification law of 1907 
provided that carriers and clerks be promoted automatically 
from one grade to another each vear, and that the maximum sal- 
ary paid to clerks and carriers should be $1,200. During the last 
year the Post Office authorities so construed the classification 
law as to set the meaning of the law aside. They decided that 
a carrier and a collector were two different employments, 
whereas the law itself makes no distinction whatever between a 
carrier and a collector, because collectors and carriers are letter 
earriers. One man delivers letters; the other man collects them, 
but each man carries the letters. And the result of the distinc- 
tion made by the department was that a great many letter car- 
riers, throughout the United States were, during the past year, 
reduced from $1,200 to $1,000, and the statement was made by 
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‘the authorities that this reduction was made because of the fact 

that the carriers were doing two distinct characters of work. 
But the Jaw never contemplated that. And the exercise of dis- 
cretion placed in the department was so used during the last 
year as to do a great injustice to men who had earned promo- 
tion from S800, the entrance salary, to $1,200, the maximum 
salary. 

The system of efficiency adopted by the department and used 
throughout the country provides that men shall be rated accord- 
ing to the regularity with which they attend to their business, 
the efficiency with which they perform their work, the number 
of letters which they are able to throw within a given time, and 
a number of other conditions. And under this efficiency policy 
most of the men who were reduced, if not all, during the last 
year, from $1,200 to $1,000, had during all the period of their 
service in the Post Office Department earned a record of about 

5 per cent out of a possible 100 per cent of efficiency. After 
‘they had earned this record of efficiency, and it had been given 
to them, they found themselves coming in from work, say at 
6 o'clock at night, with no cloud anywhere upon the sky; with a 
s clear: record whieh they had earned by their efficiency, with 
a rating of 95 per cent out-of a possible 100, and with na-feel- 
ing of security that they had done their work well. They came 
back to work next morning and they found their records 
changed from 95 to 58. Now, why 58? Because under the rules 
of. the department if a man's efficiency record reaches 58 by 
‘reason of demerits, or for any other cause, he is subject to a re- 
duction in his salary. 

But the presumption is that before his efficiency record can 
be lowered there must be some reason for lowering it,-and that 
reason must presumably be because he has failed to perform 
his duty, has proven himself inefficient; that he has been negli- 
gent; that he has not delivered the letters that were placed in 
his charge; that he has taken too long to go over his route; 
that he has become disqualified to act in the grade in which 
he has been serving. 

But there is no such charge made against the men whose 
records were lowered from 95 to 58; no charge whatever. They 
were arbitrarily reduced from 95, to 58 to bring them below the 
point where they could continue to draw the salary which they 
had earned by long years of efficient service. And when I tell 
you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, that this 
is a grave injustice to the men who have given the best years 
of their lives to the service of the Government, I simply say 
what everybody in the United States-realizes. It can not be 
justified by any sort of argument or by any plan of economy 
that may be necessary to put into execution. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous. consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 

quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. CANNON. Who made this order? | 

Mr. MADDEN. The Postmaster General, or the First As- 

- sistant- Postmaster General, who has direct jurisdiction. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘| Over the Postmaster General? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, he has no direct jurisdiction over the 
Postmaster General, but he has jurisdiction over the men. All 
the orders are issued or made by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. CANNON. : One other question. 

Mr. MADDEN. | Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. How many of these clerks were there? 

Mr. MADDEN. | They were carriers. 

Mr. CANNON. How many carriers were reduced? 

Mr. MADDEN. There were 215 of them reduced in Chicago, 
and I think something like 1,800 throughout the country. i 

Mr. CANNON. Now, the gentleman having studied the law, 
can’ these carriers bring action in the Court of Claims or in 
Federal courts to recover the $200 that was cut off? 

Mr MADDEN, I think they could but for this fact: In order 
to compel these men to submit to a reduction from 81.200 to 
51,000 a year, they were required to sign a form letter, in which 
they set forth the fact that they recognized that the 81.200 
was paid to the men because they were of a high grade of effi- 
ciency, and that they were no longer of that grade of- efficiency 
that would justify their continuance in the grade, and that they 
asked to be reduced to $1,000 in order that they might be per- 
mitted to remain in the service, on condition, however, that 
opportunity would be afforded them later, if they could prove 
themselves worthy, for reinstatement to the higher grade. 


These letters were prepared for the men. They were all of 
the same type. “Every letter was of a form prepared by the 
local postmaster under whom these men were employed. 

Mr. CANNON. Did any of them refuse, if the gentleman 
will allow me, to sign such statements? 

‘Mr. MADDEN. \Why,: it would be perfectly absurd for the 
man who was dependent on the salary he was receiving to re- 
fuse, when he knew that refusal would separate him from the 
service; and his only recourse: was, in order that he might be 
able to earn something to maintain his dependent family, to 
sign the letter which they required him to sign. 

Mr. CANNON. Then the gentleman's contention is that the 
order was in violation of the law? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CANNON. And that the letters were signed under 
duress? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is no question whatever about that. 

‘Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman state what excuse or ex- 
tenuation or justification the department submits for this rather 
high-handed proceeding? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the first excuse is that they did not 
consider a letter carrier who collects letters as performing as 
high a grade of duty as the man who is a letter carrier and 
delivers letters. The First Assistant Postmaster General, in 
his statement before the Committee of the House during the 
consideration of this bill, stated that a blind man could collect 
letters; that he did not require any brains. 

Mr..McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. MaDDEN. Les. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Were these reductions. made solely in the 
class of men who did the collecting, or were the men who de- 
livered letters also included? 

Mr. MADDEN. The men were reduced from the position of 
carriers to the position of collectors, and their salaries were 
reduced from $1,200 to $1,000 because of the change of duty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman: from Illinois. yield: to 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the classification act of 1907 make any 
such distinction? 

Mr. MADDEN. Absolutely none; and I stated that in the 
opening of my remarks. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les. 

Mr. ALLEN. Was there not a provision in the joint resolution 
passed at the close of the last Congress, continuing the 1915 Post 
Office appropriations on account of the failure of the Post Office 
appropriation. bill, to pass—was there not a clause in the joint 
resolution providing that there should be no demotions of these 
men, or distinctions in those classes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. That was very distinctly set forth in 
the joint resolution. Instructions were given to the officers of 
the department, the Postmaster General and his assistants, in 
the joint resolution adopted by the last Congress continuing the 
1915 appropriation, that no man should be reduced in compensa- 
tion, and that all the men who had been reduced should be 
restored. 

Now, in the face of the interpretation. given the law by the 
Postmaster General and his assistants, the: Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads saw nothing else whatever to do ex- 
cept to construe the law for them, and to reiterate what the law 


already says, that a letter carrier isn letter carrier, whether he 


collects or delivers mail. [Applause]! That is all that this does, 
and if those men have been reduced in compensation without 
lightening. the burdens of their work, and the law has been 
violated by the Postmaster General, there is nothing on earth 
left for this body to do except to tell the Postmaster General 
what the law is and give him the direction which we have the 
right and the authority to give, to restore the men who have 
been unjustly reduced from the positions which they had earned 
by their efliciency: to a position 5200 less in grade. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. “SLOAN. I understand the gentleman: to say that this 


reduction of grade from 95 per cent to 58 per cent was purely 


arbitrary? é 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, absolutely; because it was done over 
night, without cause. 

Mr. SLOAN. Wil the gentleman yield: further? 

Mr. "MADDEN. Les. 
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Mr. SLOAN. Before that reduction was made on the books 
were any of these men that were affected by it called in and 
given any opportunity to show cause why it should not be done? 

Mr. MADDEN, ‘here is a perfunctory letter, signed by the 
postmaster who ordered the reduction, to the First Assistant 
Postmaster General stating that he has for certain reasons au- 
thorized a reduction in the compensation of the men, and he 
also states that he gives the man five days in which to state his 
side of the case. But when a man comes to state his side of 
the case what happens? They present him with thts form 
letter and say, You do not have to sign this.” But if he did 
not sign it he knew what would follow. And so he signed it, 
and went on his way rejoicing to tell his wife and his children 
how fortunate he was in haying been reduced only $200 a year, 
after giving 20 years of eflicient service, instead of being dis- 
charged for having committed no offense. 

So that the time has come when even the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] ought to open the windows of his 
heart and let the sunshine in. I say to him, Open the windows 
of your heart and let the sunshine in; do not be a pessimist; 
be liberal enough to do justice; do not be like a blind man going 
into a dark room looking for a black hat that he knew was never 
there. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, it was not intended that I should 
provoke much discussion in this matter; but I want to say to 
my friend from Illinois that my soul has always been open and 
I have always let the sunshine in; but in doing that the light 
comes in, and men see by the light, and so it is unnecessary to 
make an argument in answer to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Illinois that there is any obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government to take care of anybody. We 
ought to pay the employees of the Government reasonable and 
fair salaries for the services which they render the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and I am rather getting tired of hearing men speak 
of holding positions in the Federal Government as if they had 
some vested title or some vested right to a position in the Goy- 
ernment. There is no such thing as a vested right to an office 
or place. Now. as I understand the facts in this case, I under- 
stand the record will show that some of the carriers were not 
capable of performing the duties of delivering mail efficiently 
and rapidly to the people to whom the letters were directed, 
and instead of the department discharging them from the service 
it mercifully put them on this less important and lighter work 
and permitted them to remain in the service, setting them to 
gathering the mail, which is not as important as its distribution 
and delivery, because the mail, being placed in the boxes, it is 
only necessary for them to gather it up and put it into the 
receptacle or sack and take it to the post office, where it is dis- 
tributed by others. The Post Office Department was endeavoring 
not only to practice some economy in the interest of efficient 
service, but instead of discharging these men who were inefficient 
to perform the higher and more arduous duties it mercifully 
made a division of the work and retained those men, at a thou- 
sand dollars a year, and I understand the gentleman to admit 
that it was optional with the men to take that reduction. In 
every department of this Government as men have grown inefli- 
cient by reason of age they have been reduced in salary and 
given lighter work. What we need in the civil service, if we need 
it at all, is a system under which men are advanced and re- 
warded for eflicient, patient, and effective work and not for 
inefficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the man in the field and 
in the mine who may be unfortunate. He belongs to a forgotten 
class. He is the man whom nobody talks about here. You never 
hear auy voice raised on this floor in his behalf, although he is 
the man who pays the bill. Ile is only important at election 
time—why not now? When the man in the little blacksmith shop 
back in the country, or the man working in the small shop in 
the great city is unfortunate, he is either an object of charity or 
he must live on what he has saved. But here we find men con- 
tinually crying out that the Federal Government. owes a man 
something beside a fair compensation because he is connected 
with the Federal service. All that it owes any man is a fair 
compensation. These positions are fought for. Men come and 
worry Congressmen to get the places. They worry the lives out 
of Representatives and Senators, and then after they get their 
names on the pay roll, they worry the life out of you for shorter 
hours and more pay. I would like to see one of these men who 
is thoroughly satisfied and thoroughly efficient. There is some- 
thing wrong with the system somewhere, somehow. Wither the 
rewards do not come quickly enough, or they do not deserve the 
rewards. But in this particular case you take away from the 
Postmaster General and the executive department the right 
which the manager of every business has; and if the Postmaster 


General is the right sort of a man, he ought to be given some 
discretion in these matters. You can not enforce your civil- 
service law, as it is written, without it. 

I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman withhold the point of order 
a moment? 

Mr. SISSON. I reserve the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the point of 
order is well taken, if insisted upon. This is among the other 
new matters in this bill which are specifically pointed out in 
the rule that has been introduced and which we will ask for 
the consideration of at the close of the bill. Of course, I do 
not desire to take any time on the point of order. It is con- 
ceded, 

I am, however, in sympathy with this new legislation pro- 
posed and advocated very ably by my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Msppen]. But there is not as much in this contention as 
might be thought at first. There are only a few persons who 
have been reduced by this order. Yet, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to see those few restored under the law. 
I haye here a communication from the First Assistant Post- 
master General on this subject, which reads as follows: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAT, 
Washington, February 2t, 1916. 
Hon, Jon A. Moox, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Jubee Moon: Referring to the diseussions in the House in 
relation to the Post Office appropriation bill now under consideration, it 
has been noted that various Members are stating in open debate that 
the reduction of letter carriers assigned to collection duty is an attempt 
on the part of the department to reduce old men who have spent years 
in the service to a lower grade of salary — fo because of the fact 
that they haye become in a measure less efficient by reason of their 
long-continued service with the Post Office Department. 

As stated before the Post Office Committee when the hearings were 
in progress, this is not a true condition, As a matter of fact, carriers 
over 60 years of age are now receiving an annual average salary of 
$1,163.94. Carriers under 60 years of age are receiving an annual 
average N of $1,126. Only a small proportion of the men now 
employed as letter carriers and who are over 60 years of age have 
been reduced in salary because of the changes made in relation to plac- 
ing the maximum compensation for collection service at $1,000 per 
annum. 

I am submitting herewith a list of every letter carrier in the United 
States of the age of 60 years or more, the list showing the office at 
which these carriers are employed, their ages, salaries, years in the 
service, and the character of work which they perform. This table 
in itself clearly refutes the statement that collectors are generally 
old men, and that the reductions made affect these old men in the 
service. 

From this table I beg leave to call your attention to the following 
figures in relation to the service of the men over 60 years of age in 
several of the larger cities: 


Number | Number 


Office. delivering} collecting 
mail. mall. 

GW e swabawogenes 86 4 
Chi W 56 45 
Philadelphia, Pa ‘69 1 
Boston, Mass.. 84 22 
St. Louis, Mo.. 5 22 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y 5 43 10 
Detroit, 17777 ͤ c N TA 19 1 
Baltimore; M. e de 4 3 
Minneapolis, Minn 2 
Cleveland, Ohio. 17 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 14 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 19 1 
St. Paul, Minn. A 
Indianapolis, Ind 11 2 
Omaha, Nebrrrr een 
Milwaukee, Wis... 9 
Columbus, Ohio.... 10 re 
Providence, R. 111. N 


0 of these 69 employees ronte mail for delivery and do not make actual deliveries 


In justice to the department, under the circumstances, I trust you will 
find it convenient to insert this letter and the attached table in the 
9 truly, yours, Danie. C. Roper, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 

From this letter it appears that as a matter of fact carriers 
over 60 years of age are now receiving an annual average salary 
of $1,163.04, and carriers under 60 years of age are receiving 
an annual salary of $1,126. It also appears that only a small 
portion of the men employed as letter carriers who are oyer 
60 years of age have been reduced in salary because of the 
changes made in relation to placing the maximum compensation 
for collection service at $1,000 per annum. 

With this letter from the First Assistant Postmaster General 
comes a statement giving the letter carriers by grades who are 
over 60 years of age. It shows of the $800 grade, 5; of the 
$900 grade, 3; of the $1,000 grade, 161; of the $1,100 grade, 99: 
of the $1,200 grade, 980; total number of carriers over 60 
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MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 
Seasnaondusagnevsvacapuascetuenbel $1,200 - 42 Delivering. 62| $1,100 25 | Deliverin 
8 Fee Gs piece eet eee 1,200 31 Do. 74 1,100 24 De 
MiGs Sates Suateendes are ENS eres 1,200 28 Do. 67 1,000 40 | Collecting. 
S7”. E OA 800 27 | Collecting. 60 1,200 30 | Delivering. 
a ERARA a E A A 1,200 42 | Delivering 64 1,100 21 Do. 
N. 1,200 41 Do. 69 1.200 44 Do. 
E REREN ee 1,100 42 Do. 65 1,290 25 Do. 
evens 1,200 32 Do. 65 1,200 24 Do. 
Do 1,000 42 | Collecting. 61 1,200 24 Do. 
Do. 1,200 38 | Deli š 65] 1,200 33 Do. 
Do. 1,000 38 | Collecting. 
Be. 1.30 2 | Detivecin 
Do. , elivering. 
Do. 1, 200 12 Do. — 128 33 
Do. 1,200 35 Do. — 1250 a ae 
Do. 1, 200 H” Do. 67 1.200 24 Do. 
SS ( 1,200 40 Do. 72 1,000 26 | Collecting. 
83383550 Pa 1 7| 1,10 25 | Delivering 
e R 1,200 | 57 Do. 9 ie 35 | Deliver 
o 1,20 | 27 Do. 75 1.000 — De 
FFC 1,200 42 Do. 67 1.000 21 Collecting 
P88 ( 1,200 38 Do. 60 1,100 24 Delivering. 
PTT 1,000 25 | Collecting. 24 3,100 24 ver 
P1777 ks rapon EN A 1,000 25 Do. Do 60 1.200 41 De 
FCC ET EEA 1,200 26 | Delivering. Do 60 1 000 25 | Collecting 
1220. ˙ vv aasa as 1,200 39 Do. Do 60 1.200 27 Ie 
ooo 1, 200 29 Do. Be at vee a iver 
C E 1,000 50 | Collecting. Do. 08 1.200 5 pe 
VW 1,000 E] Do. 50. 65 1’200 32 82 
WOsaecesuiescsupnchanceahans 1,200 35 | Delivering. Don 61 E 200 3 Do 
Do 1,200 30 Do. BO. — 1200 — = 
Do. 1,200 47 Do. Dos 74 1.200 u 33. 
Do. 1,200 31 Do. Doce ŝi 1.200 27 30. 
De: 1.000 11 | Collecti Do. wo} 1,20 2 Do. 
o. , 
Do. 1.200 41 | Delivering. p= si) Ee — De. 
Do. 1,200 42 Do. De: 65 1.200 ols De 
i ERARE ˙ E n 1,200 39 Do. Do. 60 1.200 — De 
a SERE PA TA A NES 1,200 7 Do. 2 1200 — ae 
Iara ene eanassicekendsusah NA 1, 200 36 Do. * 60 1.200 28 Da. 
JV 1, 000 32 | Collecting. 62 1. 200 27 Do. 
CCT! 1,200 34 | Delivering. 60 1.200 2 Do 
FCC A — coh 1,200 29 Do. 62 1.200 2 Da. 
PFC ͤ EENIA E EAE N 1,200 33 Do. “ 1.25 — Do: 
DIO: deep E A TE E T OTEA 1, 200 35 Do. 63 1.200 20 De 
— 1 31 conting a| na| d| cating 
eae EL OEN E E * ng. 
De 2 1,200 33 | Delivering. — haa — Delivering. 
P AAA E T TST 1,200 21 Do. 63 1.200 30 De 
Do eo sassinanY 1,200 40 Do. 61 1 200 29 33. 
CC1C77CöÜͤ%è Akor C AIN siaa ead 1,200 26 Do. 60 1.200 3 De 
o ˖ R Pe ee 1, 200 33 Do. 61 1.100 21 De. 
A P PE E E ENE P SE 1,200 42 Do. 61 1.100 20 De. 
8 1.200 26 Do. 31 18 euere 
Do... 1,200 41 Do. — 1285 — ee 
Brockton 1,200 30 Do. 65 1.200 30 Do. 
Do. 1,200 20 Do. 60 1,200 26 Do. 
Do. 1, 200 22 Do. @ 1200 — — 
De; 12 rv A 63 | 1,20 2 50. 
eye 23 1 Saginaw... 81.200 | Do. 
side E R EESE AEE 1,000 42 | Collecting. Ypsilanti 73} 1,10 26 Do. 
C1C1CC1C1C1C20ôͤĩXà254c ᷑ĩ⅛ ß OE E 1,200 26 | Delivering. 
NP 1.000 21 Collecting. 
JC AAA N EA 1.200 32| Delivering. 76 vo 42 | Delivering. 
CCC 1,200 25 Do. 2 nan 2 Do. 
Dir cersiss VX fon = oe — va — — 
, . * 
a . e| rao) be. a] re. 
G 60 1,200 32 Do. 63 12 26 ae: 
Haverhill. ........- 67 1,200 33 Do. 65 va 27 o. 
S 65 1,200 2 Do. 65 „ 3⁴ Do. 
BIO. a wixeee PE TION EER ass 69 1,200 2 Do. 70 1,200 33 Do. 
Holyoke. ......-...- 63| 1.200 33 Do. 61} 1,20 al Do. 
SELA 64 1, 200 33 Do. 61 1,200 2 Do. 
S 63| 1,200 33 Do. 94 1,200 30 Do. 
S P A 69 1,200 29 Do. 62 1,200 28 Do. 
Lawrence 73 1,200 52 Do. 67 1,200 28 Do. 
PJ ³˙A A 61 1,000 23 | Collecting. 64 1,200 26 Do. 
. 61 1,200 19 | Delivering. 63 1,100 25 Do. 
De 67| 1,200 33 Do. 8 1.25 33 Do. 
Do 60 1,000 33 | Collecting. 62 12 32 pe. 
Do. 60 1,200 26 | Delivering. 63 N at 0. 
Do. 71 1,200 43 Do. 66 1,200 37 Do. 
Do. 60 1, 100 16 Do. 75 1,200 39 Do. 
Do. 60 1,200 24 Do. 61 1.200 33 Do. 
Do. 69 1,200 41 Do. 63 1,200 25 Do. 
o PA EEN TE E ss 62 1,200 29 Do. 62 1,200 30 Do. 
JVVVVVVVVVVTTVV U AN TY, 1,200 37 Do. -68 1,200 23 Do. 
C 1,000 23 Do. 68 1,200 20 Do. 
2 1,200 44 Do. 65 1,200 30 Do. 
220 EAGAI 3,200 44 Do. 62 1,100 2 Do. 
0 1,200 24 Do. 63 1,200 2 Do. 
P 1,100 28 Do. 
CCC 8 7 25 55 
2 100 23 x ; 
SoS EG eee Ene eed ence ee 1.100 23 Do. 61] 1.700 23 | Delivering 
5 g| BS 
1, 0. 
1,200 28 Do. 63 1,200 39 | Delivering. 
1,200 42 Do. 75 1,000 28 | Collecting. 
1,200 5 Do. 64 1,200 27 | Delivering. 
1,200 26 Do. 67 1,200 40 Do. 
teased 1,200 24 Do. 60 1,200 29 Do. 
gone me tee ae pale Cf 1,200 25 Do. 74 1,100 2 Do. 
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26 

65 200 26 Do. 
60 1,100 25 Do. 
60 200 25 Do. 
76 1,200 28 Do. 
63 1, 200 26 Do. 
72 1,100 25 | Collecting. 
80 1,200 42 | Delivering. 
78 1,200 45 Do. 
77 1,200 33 Do. 
76 1,200 47 Do. 
e 
g „ — 
73 1,200 47 | Delivering. 
73 1,200 48 Do, 
73 1, 200 34 Do. 
72 1,200 41 Do. 
72 1,200 30 Do. 
71 1,200 35 Do. 
71 1, 200 48 Do. 
71 1,000 37 | Collecting. 
7 1, 200 34 | Delivering 
71 1,200 48 Do. 
70 1,200 46 Do, 
70 1,200 32 Do. 
70 1,200 27 Do. 
70 1,200 47 Do. 
69 1,200 47 Do. 
69 1,200 42 Do. 
69 1,000 39 | Collecting. 
69 1,200 39 | Delivering. 
68 1,200 44 Do. 
68 1,200 29 Do, 
69 1, 200 30 Do. 
68 1,200 40 Do. 
68 1,200 42 Do. 
67 1, 200 35 Do. 
67 1, 200 Do. 
67 1,200 33 Do. 
67 1,200 33 Do. 
67 1,200 42 Do. 
67 1,200 Do. 
67 1,200 34 Do. 
66 1,200 42 Do. 
66 1,000 37 Collecting. 
66 1,200 31 | Delivering. 
66 1,200 34 Do. 
66 1,200 41 Do. 
65 1,200 29 Do. 
65 1,200 42 Do. 
65 1,200 42 Do. 
65 1, 200 30 Do. 
64 1, 200 d Do. 
64 1,200 33 Do. 
64 1,200 2⁴ Do. 
64 1, 200 40 Do. 
64 1,200 27 Do. 
64 1,200 37 Do. 
63 1,200 Do. 
63 1,200 37 Do. 
63 1,200 2 Do. 
63 1, 200 42 Do. 
63 1,200 34 Do. 
63 1.200 35 Do. 
62 1, 200 a4 Do. 
62 1, 200 Do. 
62 1, 200 37 Do. 
62 1,200 37 Do. 
62 1, 200 33 Do. 
62 1. 200 30 Do. 
62 1,200 31 Do. 
1,200 29 Do. 
61 1,200 17 Do. 
61 1, 200 40 Do. 
61 1, 200 27 Do. 
61 1,200 36 Do. 
61 1,200 28 Do. 
61 1,200 35 Do. 
61 1,200 25 Do. 
61 1,200 25 Do. 
61 1,200 a Do. 
61 1,200 31 Do. 
61 1, 200 30 Do. 
61 1, 200 35 Do. 
61 1,200 25 Do. 
61 1,200 38 Do. 
61 1,200 24 Do. 
61 1,200 34 Do. 
61 1, 200 31 Do. 
61 1,200 23 Do. 
61 1,200 36 Do. 
61 1,200 39 Do. 
60 1,200 33 Do. 
60 1,200 33 Do. 
60 1, 200 31 Do. 
60 1,200 21 Do. 
60 1,200 26 Do. 
63 1, 200 25 Do. 
64 1, 100 24 Do. 
61 1, 200 23 Do. 
60 1, 200 2B Do. 
61 1) 200 2 Do. 
61 1,100 27 Do. 
63 1,200 24 Do. 
70 1,200 4 Do. 
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Mr. MOON. So it will be seen that under no condition has 
there been very much reduction in these salaries, and it is pos- 
sible that for their proper adjustment no other arrangement 
could have been made than that which has been made. But 
in view of the fact that there are a few—though very few— 
who may suffer from this arrangement, which is possibly the 
best the department could make, I have given my consent to 
this amendment; and I advise my good friend from Mississippi 
. [Mr, Srtsson], who sits here with the rule in his hand, which 

points out all of the legislation which is out of order, that we 
are going to make a strenuous effort to have this proposition 
ineludee in the rule, unless his wisdom and judgment, so much 
superior to that of everybody connected with the Post Office 
Committee, should prevail. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire 
to say that I rather sympathize with the proposition of my 
good friend from IIlinois [Mr. Mappen], who is usually right, 
and one of the best Members on the floor of the House; but I 
have not heard his voice raised in behalf of the rural carriers. 
He claims that injustice has been done to a certain class of 


city carriers. I desire to call his attention to the manner in 


which the civil service has eliminated rural carriers where au- 
tomobile service has been installed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with the rural-carrier proposition as outlined by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, 


Mr. TRIBBLE. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that, 
The salary of certain city carriers has been reduced by this bill, 
and the gentleman fights gallantly for restoration of salary. 
The rural carrier has been removed from the service entirely 
where the automobile has supplanted the horse, unless the 
carrier again takes a civil-service examination. I know of no 
other employee of the Government now serving under civil serv- 
ice required te be reexamined to hold his position, and I con- 
tend the civil service has discriminated against the rural car- 
rier by requiring this examination. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would like 
to have this go along in an orderly way, and would not the gen- 
tleman be willing to wait until we get to the provision for 
rural carriers and then perhaps we can have the time for debate 
extended? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. This question is before the House, and I 
am not going to take up much time, and I desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that these men in the Rural Service have 
been for years and years on the routes, and the Civil Service 
Commission requires a new examination for automobile service 
over the same territory where the old carrier has served faith- 
fully and well; and I say a reexamination to deliver mail in 
the snme boxes, to the same patrons, and on the same roads 
is contrary to the fundamental principles of civil service. 
The old carrier knows every person on the route, he knows the 
names of the children who run to meet him day by day. Even 
the farm dog greets the carrier with a friendly wag of his 
tail, and I can not understand why he should be subjected to 
an examination to continue work he knows so well. 

Mr. MOON. The civil-service law requires what shall be 
done, and we could not change that here. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. My complaint is against the civil service. I 
am not criticizing the Post Office Department. The civil-service 
laws should be amended. I contend that the civil service has 
too much authority to adopt regulations. This Congress should 
legislate, and if you will insert the following language in this 
bill the civil service will recognize it as direction from this 
House. The following is my bill and amendment to this bill: 


Carriers of rural mail now serving as carriers under civil service 
shall be eligible for appointment as carriers of rural mail on any kind 
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of 9 route that may be established without standing civil- 
service tion, and upon recommendation of the Representative 
in Congress of the district where the office is located from which the 
route operates the carrier now in service shall be appointed to new mail 
aut lle route coveri the ietis of the carrier now in service. 
Such rural mail carrier shall not be rejected as carrier for automobile 
route unless so recommended by the Representative in Congress from 
the district where the office is located serving the route. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Service Commission is clothed with 
too much authority. Members of Congress should have the 
authority to reject undesirable persons making eligible mark 
for positions in their respective districts, instead of a Civil 
Service Commission located in Washington. I am trying to 
amend the civil-service regulations in this regard. If there are 
undesirable persons, objectionable to the community to be 
served, on the eligible list by examination, then let the Mem- 
ber of Congress prevent the appointment and not let the com- 
mission in Washington force such person on the community 
against the best interest of the community. I trust the friends 
of civil service will join me in making this much-needed amend- 
ment. Such an amendment would render more popular the 
Civil Service Commission in the South and prevent the appoint- 
ment of persons very objectionable to the people by this civil- 
service board in Washington. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, so far as this item is concerned I 
do not care so much about it, because there is not much in- 
volved in it. But I can not refrain from replying to some ex- 
tent to the argument made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappren]. He undertakes to criticize the Postmaster General, 
and if I remember his argument correctly, intimating that the 
Postmaster General is doing things here unlawfully; that he 
had no power and no authority to do the things which he has 
been doing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not had the time, and I have not 
now the time, to digest the classification act of 1907, but I think 
the classification act of 1907 gave the Postmaster General the 
power to do the things that he undertook to do here. In other 
words, I think he had the law to do it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I can not now. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I only wanted to say that I made no charge 
against the Postmaster General but the Civil Service Commis- 
Sion. 

Mr. COX. I am not saying that the gentleman did. I am 
calling the gentleman's attention to section 3 of the act of 
July 16, 1914, which provides “that the appropriation herein 
made for officers, clerks, and other persons employed in the 
public service shall not be available for compensation to any 
person incapacitated otherwise than temporarily for the per- 
formance of such service.” 

Now the Postmaster General under that authority had a per- 
fect right to determine whether or not these men engaged in 
the collection and distribution service were incapacitated for 
performing their work. The argument is unfair that the Post- 
master General did what he did do arbitrarily, without any 
authority of law, and in open violation of law. 

Let us see what the facts are. Gen. * testified before 
the committee as follows: 


Mr. Roper. There were 1,292 carri 
and doing collection work Beoruary 4, 10 1846, 
of these men have been 
where they are Aus te to the roed, fo distribu 

Then E at u maxi- 
mum salary. Then he goes on: 


B16, en that and 2 
tion and ro ey Be 


Then 268 others remained as collectors at their own and ac- 
pa er salaries. Of the remainder, 275, after due 8 
delivery routes—that is, the postmasters were asked to t them 
to demonstrate whether they could os that work- were E te be 


incapa! orm distribution work, d con 
iane o — p of that Erri hme tothe $1,000 000 grade. 

A strenuous argument has been made this morning that these 
men were coerced into signing a written agreement in which 
they agree to accept a less salary. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that that statement is ex parte of the record. I do not 
know a word in the record in this case that either Postmaster 
General Burleson or Gen. Roper or any postmaster in the United 
States ever coerced or undertook to coerce a single one of these 
employees, compelling him to accept less than the maximum sal- 
ary. There is not a word in the record about it. 

Mr. Chairman, these 275 were reduced directly under the 
authority given to the Postmaster General under section 3 of 
the act of 1914. I wonder if the time has come when a great 
administrative officer of our Government shall be criticized and 
criticized severely on the floor of this House because he under- 
takes to improve the efficiency of the service. I do not care 
or not, but 


whether he improves it at the expense of economy 
certainly the time has come when some man ought to rise on the 
floor and defend a man charged with the administration of our 


great Government when he tries to bring about efficiency. But 
to refer again to these 275 men about which complaint is made, 
the record in this case shows that the postmasters in the various 
cities of this country after due test found that they were incom- 
petent to do their work. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


has expired. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two minutes more. $ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, proceeding just a little bit further 
to read from the record of this case, Gen. Roper says: 


In 5 nena the Postmaster General's direction we found that 
orce of carriers 


of the total (approximately nee po? & 1,292, who were 
receiving $1,100 of $1200 2 , were e greater rt of 
8 time in the simple work of collecting mail. We then directed 
the postmasters to assign men to 


them were so assigned without any loss of salary. 
of the 1,292 ANNEES their p duties and 
maximum es. We were then told by the postmasters that of 
those 2 a number did not desire to undertake the higher- 
paas 3 but preferred to continue on collection duty and receive 


Why, a majority of these 275 men were mounted carriers, 
men engaged in collecting the mail, riding upon wagons. That 
is the truth about it—at least, if the record is true—and when 
you turn to read this record there is nothing you will find that 
bears out the argument that is made this morning against the 
Postmaster General. To repeat, I assert—and I assert it from 
the record of this case—that everything that the Postmaster 
General did in this matter he did under authority of law. 
He has done nothing unlawful, nothing illegal, but under the 
strong arm and the power of the law; and rise here not so 
much because this little item is in dispute, so far as that is 
concerned, but to defend the Postmaster General against the 
unjust charge that he is, forseoth, undertaking to administer 
the great postal affairs of this country in open violation of law. 
It is not true. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the First 
Assistant Postmaster General’s statement at the hearings and 
to his defense of this procedure in regard to these carriers, and 
I do not wish by my silence to sanction the statement that this 
action was taken arbitrarily and without any rhyme or renson. 
It is putting it a little strong, it seems to me, because the First 
Assistant Postmaster General in the hearings quoted the lan- 
guage cited by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], that he 
was enforcing the law, to wit— 
that some herein he officers, person: 
employ A the public service sha Shalt ng not be available for 5 
of any persons incapacitated from performing rvice. 

His theory is perfectly defensible—in fact, grs is, to my wind, 
as reasonable a theory of what the law means as any that has 
been adyanced—and while sympathizing with the effort to take 
care of these superannuated carriers, and while I am willing 
to vote for a rule making this legislation in order, I do not wish 
by my silence to say that the department has violated the law 
in taking the action that it has. I concur almost entirely with 
the views expressed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
upon that point. I do not think the charge of arbitrary con- 
duct and violation of law is sustained. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that it was an effort to increase the efficiency of 
the service. However, I believe that the law should be con- 
strued with mercy and eonsideration for those faithful em- 
ployees, and I think that so construing it they might be left to 
remain in their positions and salaries. 

Mr. SISSON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. It is 
clearly new legislation. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of letter carriers, substitute and ety letter carriers 
at offices where Ci . 9 
r : Provided, tute clerks in first and second class nes post 
or substitute letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be 
me at “the rate o 35 cents an bour for non service, or gar aux- 
e ce or for temporary service, or for porary regular sery- 
ry serv! papkari li any other designation: Provided further, 
ate subst! ute clerks a first and second class post offices or sunstitute 
letter carriers in the City Dell Service when working in places of 
— employees who are off duty without pay, shall be d at the 
rate of 40 cents an hour. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee what is the 
reason for the difference in the compensation of some clerks at 
35 cents an hour and other clerks at 40 cents an hour. One 
class of clerks receives apparently 35 cents an hour for vacation 
service and another 40 cents an hour. Why the distinction? 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the distinction is 
that those who receive the 40 cents an hour are merely substi- 
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tutes who work a few days at a time. 


Those who receiye 35 
cents an hour are men who do a long service as substitutes in the 


department, For instance, they carry the whole vacation period, 
while the men who receive the 40 eents an hour work one hour or 
one day or an hour and a half and are paid approximately at that 
rate, 

Mr. SISSON. Neither class of these people are permanent. 
They may or may not work at long intervals. I shall not make 
the point of order on the paragraph if I can get the committee to 
agree to compensate them at the same rate. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the reason for the 40 cents an 
hour is that the men are compelled to report every morning in 
the year at 7 o'clock, whether they work or not, and they get 
paid for just the amount of service that they render. If they 
have one trip or one hour of work, they get paid at the rate of 
40 cents an hour; but the men who are paid at 35 cents an hour 
get a full day’s work or a full week’s work or a full month’s 
work. That is the reason for the difference. 

Mr. SISSON. That is, the 35-cent men get a full week or a 
full month? 

Mr. TAGUE. In many cases, yes. That is the way he is paid 
when he gets a full day's work or a full week's work—at the 
rate of 35 cents an hour. If he works for only an hour or an 
hour and a half or two hours he gets paid at the rate of 40 
cents an hour. 

Mr. SISSON. That might be what the gentleman intends, 
but it is not what this language says. This Junguage says: 


That substitute clerks in first and second class post offices or substi- 
tute letter carriers in the City Delivery Service 


And so forth. $ 

When working in place of a regular employee. That is, when 
they take the place of a regular employee, and if that employee 
is off a month or two weeks on sick leave he gets 40 cents an 
hour, whereas the man who takes the place of another carrier 
would only get 35 cents an hour, and they both might work the 
same number of days under this bill. 

Mr. TAGUE. This is for temporary regular service. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that. One may be temporary 
regular service and the other may be substitute carrier, but 
in effect it will result in the very condition of which I speak. 
Now, if this new law here should provide that where he works 
one hour or two hours or three hours or a week eyen, that he 
should get 40 cents an hour and the other 85 ccnts an hour, I 
would have no objection to that distinction, but your law does 
not read that way. That may be the intent and purpose, but 
you have one man working 30 days to take the place of a man 
who has taken his 80 days’ leave of vacation and the other man 
comes in and takes the place of a substitute temporary regular 
earrier and he would get 35 cents and might work identically 
the same number of days. Now, if the amendment was so 
drawn that both of these men for the same service would get 
the same money, I would not have any objection to it, but your 
law does not read that way. I am willing to make the service 
for the substitute clerks, first and second class post office, 35 
cents an hour and pay them like we do the others. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is simply what we have been paying. 

Mr. SISSON. But your law then makes a change. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Postmaster General recommended a re- 
duction of the item from 40 cents to 35 cents. 

Mr. SISSON. My understanding of the reason for the reduc- 
tion is this: You have two men working side by side. One 
man takes a certain place in the Post Office Department and 
works a week, 10 days, or 30 days. Alongside of him is a man 
who works about the same length of time and does the same 
service, and one is paid 35 cents an hour and the other 40 cents 
an hour which creates a dissatisfaction. 

Mr. MADDEN. The truth of the matter is they ought all to 
be given 40 cents an hour and not 35 cents an hour. The fact 
of the matter is that we have been paying part 35 cents an hour 
and part 40 cents an hour. The Postmaster General wanted 
to reduce all to the 35-cent basis, but the committee concluded 
that they would let the law remain as it was. 

Mr. SISSON. The committee allowed the compensation to 
remain as it was but changed the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the law is not changed. 

Mr. SISSON. In the last bill which passed the committee 
made some changes. 

Mr. MADDEN. In what respect? 

Mr. SISSON. Well, the language is entirely different, but 
I would have to get the two and compare them. The compensa- 
tion is the same. 

Mr. MADDEN. The compensation is the same, and the lan- 
guage, if it has been changed at all, has been changed at the 
suggestion of the Postmaster General. 
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Mr. SISSON. I do not know at whose suggestion, but the 
fact is we changed the langunge and did not adopt the change 
of compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not adopt the change of compensation 
because we thought the change of compensation was unjust and 
is not compensatory for the work that the men do. 

Mr. SISSON. At the rate of 35 cents an hour, if they should 
work 2 month they would get at the rate of $100 a month. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me tell the gentleman, if I may 

Mr. SISSON. I am glad to find out just why we make this 
distinction in pay. 

Mr. MADDEN, In the first place, in great cities like Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and other great cities of America the men who 
pass the civil-service examination for the position of letter car- 
riers are put on the substitute list. 

Mr. SISSON. I understand that. 

Mr. MADDEN. But I want to tell the gentleman—just a 
moment, I will not take up much time. I will get the gentleman 
more time if he desires it. 

Mr. SISSON, I am much obliged. I do not want any more 
time, except to find out why the difference was made. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They serve four years as substitutes as a 
rule, and the average compensation during all of that four 
years’ service amounts to about $30 a month. Every one of 
those men is obliged to pay at least 10 cents a day car fare, and 
sometimes 20 cents a day. When they are called away to serve, 
where they have any temporary employment—when they are 
called to serve in place of a man off on vacation—they are re- 
quired to make a greater sacrifice than the man who is there a 
given period, working, say, a week at a time. There is a dif- 
ference between 35 and 40 cents in the sacrifice that these two 
classes of men make, and they ought to be paid for that sacrifice. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. My time has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi be given five 
minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SISSON. I shall not use that much time. Now, how 
much difference is there between the number who will receive 
40 cents an hour and those who will receive 35 cents an hour? 
What is the ratio of numbers? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course a man may serve at one rate this 
week and at another rate next week. It will depend altogether 
upon whether he is serving as an auxiliary substitute or serv- 
ing in the capacity of a substitute in place of a man off on 
vacation. Those 40-cents-an-hour men are only employed during 
ue. aoe vacation, that is all, just the summer vacation 
period. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I would like to suggest to the gentleman, the chairman of 
the comunittee and to the gentlemen of the committee, whether 
it would not be advisable to make this paragraph permanent law 
by inserting the word “hereafter”? The committee has de- 
cided these schedules of pay, which certainly ought to be 
approved by anyone who knows anything about the service, and 
I thought it would obviate the necessity of carrying this phrase- 
ology next year by inserting the word “hereafter.” I did not 
know whether that suggestion would meet the approval of the 
chairman of the committee or not. 

Mr. MOON. I have not considered that. 
whether it should be done now or not. 

Mr. MANN. In that connection, if the gentleman will permit 
me to call attention to the fact, there is permanent law on the 
subject now as to temporary clerks and carriers. The act of 
two years ago provides: 

That after June 80, 1914, the pay of substitute letter carriers em- 
ployed in the places of regular employees absent from duty with pay 
and of auxiliary and temporary carriers employed at offices where the 
City Free Delivery Service is already established or may hereafter be 
established, and of substitute clerks employed in the places of regular 
employees absent from duty with pay, and of auxiliary and temporary 
clerks employed in first and second class post offices, shall be at the 
rate of 35 cents an hour. 

That covers what is in the first proviso of this paragraph. 
That is permanent law. Now, unless you make this permanent 
law you simply change it for the one year in a little different 
language. What permanent law there may be in reference to the 
second proviso I do not recollect, though my recollection was—— 

Mr. MOON, In the second proviso it is 35 cents, as J under- 
stand it. 


I do not know 
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Mr. MANN. No; I think not. I think there are some pro- 
visions where the substitute for the employee absent without pay 
receives the same pay as the person for whom he is substituting. 

Mr. MOON. Here is the act of June 30, 1914, which gives 35 
cents an hour. 

Mr. MANN. I just read that. 

Mr. MOON. The first proviso? A 

Mr. MANN. The first proviso. It does not cover the case of 
substitutes who are serving for employees absent without pay. 
They are now paid 40 cents an hour. I think there was a pro- 
vision of law designed to pay them practically the same salary 
as the person for whom they were substituting, they being absent 
without pay. It was designed for, and, I am sure for a while 
that it was, the law. It may have been changed to pay them 40 
cents an hour. It seems to me that to change just for the year 
this first proviso in different language will confuse us hereafter, 
because the permanent law is not repealed. Why not make this 
in the same language that you had it two years ago, “that 
after June 30,“ as it read then, “1914, the pay,” and so forth. 
That is the first proviso. That would really change the law. 
That is what the gentleman wants to do. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned I have 
no objection to that change. The committee has not considered 
the matter, but I will consult them in a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is confusing to leave it in that way, 
because you have two laws on the subject to accomplish the 
same purpose, and leave them on the statute books, the wording 
of each being different. 

Mr. MOON. I move to amend by inserting “ Provided, That 
hereafter,” after the word “ that.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Where does that amendment go on? 

Mr. MOON. On top of page 15, line 1, after the words 
“Provided further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 15, by inserting after the word “that” in line 1, the 
word “‘ hereafter.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. In line 20, page 14, first. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 20, after the word “ that,” insert the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman reserve for a moment the 
point of order? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not care for it to become permanent law. 

Mr. MANN. It is permanent law now. 

Mr. SISSON. I would not want the permanent law with this 
difference of pay. 8 

Mr. MANN. It does not affect the difference in pay at all. 

Mr. SISSON. You mean the first provision? 

Mr. MANN. That is all, and this would only apply to the first 
proviso. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to that, because that is the 
law now. 

Mr. MANN. That is the law now, but n different language, 
and, as I say, it is confusing. 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, if this point of order should 
not hold it would go back to the other law? 

Mr. MANN. Exactly. 

Mr. SISSON. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For vehicle allowance, the of drivers, the rental of vehicles, 
and the p and exchange and maintenance, including stable and 
garage facilities, of wagons or automobiles for, and the operation of, 
screen-wagon and city delivery and collection services, $5,565,000: 
Fe pc sega gate eel fin tating of ecto E 
the —.— 01 8 automobiles at a — annual 
rental for a term not exceeding 10 years. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
priation has been made heretofore, has it not? 

. Mr. MOON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It provides for the purchase 
of screen wagons and delivery wagons, automobiles, and so 
forth? $ 


this appro- 


Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state 
whether it is contemplated in any way to-curtail the pneumatic- 
tube service by the substitution of automobiles? 

Mr. MOON. I do not think so under this provision. 3 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the usual appropriation 
made for pneumatic-tube service? 

Mr. MOON. Yes, in the same amount. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I see on line 16, page 15, a 
provision for the transmission of the mail by pneumatic tubes 
or other similar devices, $976,000. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that the same amount that 
has been appropriated heretofore? j 

Mr. MOON. That is the same amount that has been appro- 
priated heretofore. We made no change in the item because 
the commission on the pneumatic-tube service has not yet 
reported, and we have no further information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My inquiry is based on the 
fact that an inquiry is being made by the commission appointed 
by the Postmaster as to the wisdom of continuing the 
pneumatic-tube service. ‘The gentleman states that the com- 
mission not having reported, there is no change in the appro- 
priation for pneumatic-tube service this year. 

Mr. MOON. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are existing contracts 
for this very desirable pneumatic-tube service that would be 
affected in eertain cities if we began the substitution of auto- 
mobile service. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is a rather unusual amount. 
Is that in accordance with existing contracts? 

Mr. MOON. I understand so. It is purely automatic. 

Mr. MOORD of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, has my time 


from Tennessee to explain, if he will in my time, why it is de- 
sired to change the pneumatic-tube service. An inquiry is being 
made by the Postmaster General. I want to find out what the 
purpose of the inquiry is. Is it to obtain cheaper service or to 
do away with the pneumatic tube? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman mean the commission? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Tes. 

Mr. MOON. It is to ascertain the proper legitimate cost of 
this service and whether it ought to be continued where it is or 
extended further. Does the gentleman inquire as to the value 
of this whole service to the Postal Service? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it is not intended to do 
away with the pneumatic-tube service? 

Mr. MOON. No. It may result in an extension of it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Tenrressee if this appropriation is not more than double that of 
the current appropriation? 

Mr. MOON. For penumatic-tube service? 

Mr. MANN. No; the one we have under consideration, for 
screen-wagon service. It is now $5,565,000. In the last appro- 
priation it was $2,300,000, and in the appropriation last year it 
was $2,600,000. 

Mr. MOON. It is an increase of $3,265,000. 

Mr. MANN. What is the reason for this increase of more 
than 200 per cent? 

Mr. MOON. It is a combination of the City Delivery Service, 
screen delivery, horse hire, and wagon service. 

Mr. MANN. I could not hear the gentleman say just what 
this item now was a combination of in previous appropriations. 

Mr. MOON. It is a combination of the appropriations for 
horse hire, City Delivery Service, screen-wagon service, and the 
bureau of the Second Assistant's office. ; 

Mr. MANN. It can not be a combination of the City Delivery 
Service. 

Mr. MOON. It is in the City Delivery Service. 

Mr. MANN. What is to be covered by this appropriation, 
which is increased in this paragraph considerably over 100 per 
cent from the existing law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the Chairman permit me? I can 
elucidate the problem. 

Mr. MOON. ‘This is for horse hire and screen-wagon service. 

Mr. MANN. The present law provides fer horse hire and 
screen-wagon service at $2,300,000. This provides for the same 
thing, with a change te automobiles, $5,565,000. Now, I assume 
that somewhere they have cut something off. ‘This is the screen- 
wagon serviee, and it expressly says so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, this is a 
combination of two items. In prior appropriation bills we have 
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carried under the First Assistant Postmaster General an 
allowance to postmasters for the collection and delivery of mail 
by collectors with horse-drawn vehicles, and we have also car- 
ried under the Second Assistant Postmaster General an allow- 
ance for screen-wagon service. During the past year the Post- 
master General has consolidated those two services, bringing 
the screen-wagon collection service and the former city delivery 
collection service into one item, and this appropriation is but 
$665,000 increase over the two combined appropriations of last 
year’s appropriation bill. 

Mr. MOON. If the gentleman will look on pages 112 and 133 
of the hearings, he will find the reasons for the combination; 
sereen-vagon service, $3,210,510; city delivery horse hire, 
$2,359,000; total amount, $5,560,510. 

Mr. MANN. Now, what is the object in combining in one item 
what heretofore we had segregated in various items? 

Mr. MOON. It is going under one bureau now and it was 
under two before. 

Mr. MANN. That fact does not matter. The Post Office bill 
at best is made up largely of lump-sum appropriations, more so 
than any other appropriation bill that passes through Congress. 

Mr. MOON. The explanation of the department is better than 
any I can give to the gentleman, and so I will read it. I read: 

This service is a combination of the present screen-wagon service, 
which will be transferred from the bureau of the Second istant to 
this bureau on July 1, 1916, and city delivery horse hire. Expenditures 
will be made from this appropriation to burse city letter carriers 
for furnishing wagons or automobiles, for the rental of wagons or auto- 
mobiles under contract or agreement from outside parties, and for the 

urchase, exchange, and maintenance, including stable and rage 

cilities, of wagons or automobiles for the couta and collection of 
mail at city delivery offices and for the transportation of mail in bulk 
to and from railway depots. 2 

The expenditures for these items for the fiscal year 1915 and the esti- 
mated expenditures for 1916 and 1917 follow: 


1915 1916 1917 
Screen-wagon service $2,610, 440 | $2,867,000 | $3,210,510 
City delivery orse hireee 2,060,000 | 2, 200, 000 2, 350, 


4,670,440 | 5, 007, 00 5, 500,510 
10.82 8.49 9.74 


The proposed consolidation of these appropriations will make it pos- 
sible to use the same equipment for the transportation of mail to and 
from railway depots, for oy collection and delivery service, and for 
the necessary extension of both services. Experiments conducted under 
authority of Congress in the appropriation act of March 9, 1914, have 
demonstrated that these services can be administered more effectively 
and economically as one service. In 13 cities where it has been placed 
in operation Soning the past year an estimated saving at the annual 
rate of $48,637.62 has been effected. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] make a point or order? 

Mr. MANN. No. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
pEN] moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. While this appropriation was under consid- 
eration in the committee the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral was called and interrogated, and it was disclosed that he 
had substituted government ownership in the screen-wagon 
service in the city of St. Louis, in the city of Chicago, in the 
city of Indianapolis, in the city of Washington, and in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, so that we can 
understand the gentleman's remarks, will he state what he is 
referring to? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am referring to this appropriation of 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
gentleman thas in his hand? . 

Mr. MADDEN. This is just a memorandum that I have. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I thought it was a report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I contended that it was not possible to con- 
duet economically a screen-wagon service by automobiles owned 
and operated by the Government of the United States in the 
loop district of Chicago. That district is only about a mile 
square. The average distance of the run between the depot 
and the post office is five-eighths of a mile. The shortest run 
is 0.13 of a mile and the longest 2.16 miles. The average speed 
to be made, including stops, loading, and unloading time, can 
not exceed 1.6 miles an hour. I contended that automobiles 


What is the paper which the 


operated under such conditions must, as a matter of necessity, 


be more extravagant than a service operated by horses and 
wagons. 

To prove the force of my position I may say to the House that 
98 per cent of all the movement of traffic in the loop district in 
Chicago, where the loading and unloading is done within the 
loop, is by wagon. But the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral says that he could do it more economically, and, of course, I 
do not want to take serious issue with him. He has already ex- 
pended $210,000 for automobiles for use in Chicago, and I do not 
know how much more he will expend before he gets his Govern- 
ment ownership scheme complete. I presume that I would not 
overstate the case if I said that nearly a million dollars have 
been expended for automobiles by the Post Office Department 
within the last year. Whether they have had any authority to 
make the purchases or not, I do not know. But, however, they 
have made the purchases, and in response to a query from my- 
self in the committee the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
made a report in which he sets forth the fact that in Chicago he 
will save $157,990; that in Detroit he will save $47,276.76; that 
in Philadelphia he will save $102,935.34; in St. Louis, $84,728.30 ; 
and he says that in the city of Washington during the last year 
he has saved $37,229.38, or a total of $430,160.14 in the five cities 
that I have mentioned. 

My original purpose was to introduce some sort of a limitation 
on the right of the Postmaster General to institute this kind of 
service, under certain conditions, where I thought it would be 
more extravagant than the horses and wagons. But the state- 
ment made by the Second Assistant Postmaster General is en- 
titled to some degree of consideration; but when I asked him in 
the face of his statement to the effect that he had saved $430,000 
in a single year if he would be willing to accept a reduction in 
the amount appropriated equal to the amount of his saving on 
the face of his statement, he said he would not, because he did 
not know what the effect would be. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I am thoroughly with the gentleman from Chi- 
cago on this item. I think he is clearly right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to introduce anything. I 
simply want to make a statement. 

Mr. COX. I thought we agreed in the committee upon the 
gentleman’s limitation, but I do not find it in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have here the limitation that I intended 
to introduce; but I think, in the face of the statement made by 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, it is only fair to 
give him a chance to try out his scheme, and I do not want to 
embarrass him. My limitation, if it was introduced, would 
provide— 

That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase, 
hire, operation, or repair of automobiles or other motor vehicles in the 
conduct of screen-wagon service in any section of any city of the United 
States where the congestion makes it impossible to operate an auto- 
mobile or other motor vehicle less than miles within an cight-hour 
day, including waiting, loading, and unloading time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I had a talk with the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General about this, and he says he thinks it would 
be only fair to give him a chance to try out what he believes 
he can do. I want to be fair with him, and I want to give him 
that chance to try it out, but I think, too, that he ought to be fair 
with us, and that he ought to be willing to accept a reduction in 
the appropriation to the extent that hesays he makes the saving. 
That is only fair, but he says he is unwilling to do that, because 
he does not know. 

Now, this did not come out in the hearings. I talked with him 
personally afterwards about it. For example, he says he has made 
a saving of thirty-seven thousand and some odd hundreds of dollars 
in the city of Washington during the last year by the introduction 
of automobiles. He says that he has done for $18,000 what cost 
formerly $55,000. I said, “ How many automobiles have you got 
in Washington?” He told me he had 14. Now, everybody knows 
that you can not operate 14 automobiles and pay the salaries of 
their chauffeurs for $18,000 a year. Why, the other day I saw 
a statement in one of the papers to the effect that the Secretary 
of Labor stated before the Appropriations Committee that it cost 
$1,368 for repairs on his automobile last year. Now, my conten- 
tion is that the statement made by the Second Assistant. Post- 
master General to the effect that he can do for $18,000 in the 
city of Washington what it formerly cost $55,000 to do is er- 
roneous. It can not be done, Well, what can be done? He can 
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not do for less than $42,000 what he says he is doing for $18,000, 
and anybody who has a head on him can figure it out for him- 
self. But he says he has done it. Well, if he has done it he has 
done it without making the charges that ought to be made against 
the service. Of course, if you do not charge anything but the 
gasoline, the oil, and the repairs to the automobile it is easy 
enough to say that you can run 14 automobiles for a year for 
$18,000 ; but the man does not live who can employ a driver, buy 
the tires, repair the chassis of the automobile, pay the ordinary 
repairs to the machine, buy the gasoline, buy the grease and the 
oil and everything else that goes with it, and pay the insurance 
and the liability that is connected with it, without having that 
machine cost him at least $3,000 a year. I run automobiles my- 
self, and I know what they cost, and the statement made by the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General can not be a statement of 
facts, because the man does not live who can do the things that 
he says he is doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Illinois withdraws the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I know nothing about the facts 
personally that the gentleman from Illinois speaks of, but I 
have a letter from the postmaster at Chicago to the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General which I ask unanimous consent 
to put in the Recorp. It shows the opinion of the postmaster 
at Chicago on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: > 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


SECOND AssisTanT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 7, 1916.. 
Hon. Jonx A. Moon 


Chairman Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
ouse of Representatives. 


My Dran CHAIRMAN: I am inclosing herewith copy of a letter from 
Postmaster D. A. Campbell, of Chicago, III., on the successful o tion 
of the department's automobile service through the loop“ section, and 
in connection therewith bi to call your attention to the last four 
paragraphs of the letter, owing that the automobiles are operating 
through the loop“ with double the speed of the horse-drawn vehicles. 

Very sincerely, 


OTTO PRAEGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Uniten STATES Post OFFICE, 
Chicago, Ill., February 5, 1916. 
Hon. OTTO PRAEGER, $ 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In accordance with . instructions, additional motor- 
vehicle service on route 4 5, superseding mail-messenger (former 
screen-wagon) service, operated by Contractor Seger on route 235081, 
was established at 12.01 a. m., February 1, 1916. 

Mr. Corridon witnessed the midnight inauguration, as you are 
aware, and he has doubtless advised you that no insurmountable diffi- 
culties were encountered and that the service was in successful opera- 
tion when he left here the following morning. 

Althoagh it was necessary to arrange an almost endless number of 
details with but few weeks’ advance notice, 1 this new service, com- 
prising over 1,200 trips daily, has been handled successfully from the 
start, as evidenced, by the fact that there were but nine instances 
on e first day, six on the second day, and four on the third day 
where trains were not connected on schedule time. In other words, 
the records indicate that 99.47 per cent of the mails were handled 
without delay during the first three days of operation. 

This recor Dae for itself, and it at least proves the ability ọf this 
service to handle the business prover y, as far as concerns the super- 
vision necessary for the expeditious dispatch of the mails. Further- 
more, as soon as all concerned, including dispatchers and chauffeurs, 
become more familiar with their duties the record made during the 
past three days will be improved upon. 

In this connection it may be stated that this record has never been 
equaled for the first few days“ operation under any previous new 
contract, one of the contractors—who later rendered satisfacto 
service—having from 40 to 50 failures charged daily for seve 
months during the early stages of the installation of the service. 

In regard to the much-discussed question of speed, you are advised 
that we have already had enough experience to prove that autotrucks 
will be able to travel between depots in the loop district in many 
instances in less than one-half the time required for horse-drawn 
vehicles. As an illustration, this office has been advised that a hea 
mail left Union Depot N for Illinois Central Depot with but 1 
minutes time in which to make train connections. It requires from 
20 to 25 minutes to make this trip by wagon, but it was made by 
autotruck in 8 minutes, and this large quantity of mail for points 
between Chicago and New Orleans, which otherwise would have been 
delayed, made the train connection. j 
In regard to the cost of operation, it may be said it is already 
evident that in this respect also the outcome will be very satisfactory. 

In my opinion the success of this new venture is a ; therefore 
it appears pate A congratulate the department without further delay. 

Yy: = 
D. A. CAMPBELL, Postmaster. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that a copy 
of that letter was sent to me and I know what it said. The 
postmaster at Chicago writes the Second Assistant Postmaster 
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General congratulating him on the success of the introduction 
of the automobile service in that district. The letter was 
written at 9 o’clock in the morning of the day when the auto- 
mobiles were substituted for wagons at 12 o'clock at night, 
and all the information they had on the subject was the re- 
sult of a few hours’ test with a single automobile. There you 
have the letter and you can tell what it is worth. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MADDEN. If I have the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. As near as I can ascertain ‘after personal 
experience, if you buy an automobile, pay for its running, all 
the expenses, the wear and tear, everything connected with it, 
taking into account depreciation, it will cost you upward of 
40 cents a mile to run it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Three thousand dollars a year to run it, 
if you run it. 

Mr. CANNON. Now I am very skeptical about the use of 
automobiles in the mail service, especially in the country. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would like to inquire of some one how many of 
these automobiles have been* purchased by the department dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, and whether they are all of the 
same kind? 

Mr. MOON. I will say that I do not know. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many have been pur- 
chased. but I can say that in Chicago most of the machines have 
been purchased from the White Automobile Co. Bids were 
submitted by a number of companies. The Studebaker sub- 
mitted a bid for a half-ton truck and the White Co. a bid 
for a half-ton truck. The Studebaker’s bid was $975 apiece 
for a half-ton truck. The White Co.’s bid for the same-sized 
truck was $1,975, and was the highest bid. ‘There was a dif- 
ference of $1,000 in the two types of machine of equal capacity. 
The three-quarter-ton truck which the Studebaker Co. bid on 
was purchased, and the Second Assistant Postmaster General 
said the reason the half-ton truck was not purchased of the 
Studebaker Co. was that it was not so good a type of truck 
as the White truck; that the three-quarter-ton truck was a 
good type of truck. I do not know and I do not pretend to say, 
but it does not seem to me possible that between two half-ton 
trucks made by two bidding companies almost in the same class 
there could be $1,000 difference. That was the price paid, 
however. I do not know how many trucks have been bought, 
except in Chicago they have purchased 78. The price paid 
was $210,000, and the majority of them are White trucks, at a 
price $1,000 more than trucks of equal capacity and equal 
utility. - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the facts 
are. I am not prone even to listen to scandalous charges con- 
cerning administrative officers which, as a rule, are not well 
founded. I have been informed by letter from some of the auto- 
mobile people that the department practically buys nothing but 
White machines all over the country. Whether this is true or 
not I do not know. It is said that they provide, in the main, 
specifications which require White machines, and that they pay 
considerably higher prices for White machines than they could 
obtain the same service for from other companies. I do not 
know what the facts may be, but it would be very unfortunate 
if some one—certainly not the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General—if some one in the introduction of automobiles in the 
Postal Service was operating so as to give preference to the 
manufacturers of one kind of machine when there are so many 
manufacturers to-day making seryiceable automobile trucks. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, I wish to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that, while I hesitated to make the statement made by his col- 
league [Mr. MappEN] a while ago, it is rumored that in the in- 
vestigation of the pneumatic-tube service in Philadelphia it has 
been incidentally connected with the purchase of trucks, and 
that the trucks have been purchased from the White Co. So 
it appears that the rumors are broadcast. 

Mr. MANN. It might also be said that there was a good deal 
of scandal at different times about the pneumatic-tube service 
and its introduction, some of which very likely may have been 
justified, but whether it was justified or not, there is no reason 
for doing the same thing over again in reference to the purchase 
of.automobile trucks. ‘ 

The Post Office Department tries to be clean and above sus- 
picion. Undoubtedly that is the desire of the officials in charge, 
but we all know perfectly well that there are some automobile 
concerns in the country who have salesmen that resort to most 
anything to sell their machines. I think the Post Office Depart- 
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ment ought to give them all a square deal [applause] and not 
‘draw specifications so that there is only one concern that can 
manufacture them, and sell them to the Government at a much 
higher price than can be obtained from other manufacturers. 

M. TIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his pro forma amendment, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mail-messenger service, $2,193,000. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, at the end of line 15, insert: “Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used unless a fair compensation be paid com- 
mensurate with the work to be performed.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to explain 
to the gentlemen of the committee that this is a class of service 
that is little understood. I believe that it is the most underpaid 
service that exists in this country to-day. All you gentlemen 
who represent districts that have small towns have these mail 
messengers in your districts, and they are receiving a wage that 
is not a living wage. I understand that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will say that the reason for this is that it is left to the 
lowest bidder. I wish to say with all due consideration for the 
gentlemen on the other side that this is not the case. I have been 
a postmaster for some 13 years, and during all that time I tried 
to get the wage of the mail messengers increased to a fair 
amount, but I never could succeed. 

Mr. LOBECK. But that was under a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; I will admit that; but it is worse 
now than what it was before. Everything that the Republican 
administration in the way of economy did the present adminis- 
tration has indorsed, and has gone one better, several times bet 
ter. I hope the gentlemen on the other side will let a little of 
this sunshine flow into their souls and remain there for at least 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman know that under the law 
this service can be terminated by the messenger on notice of 
80 days? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understand that is so, but it is seldom 
done, because this service is usually performed by decrepit old 
men, who can secure no other position and who must take this 
pittance from the Government or starve. 

Mr. MOON. But he has the right to do it if he wants to. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes, to starve. Not only that, but al- 
though the job is supposed to be on a competitive basis, such is 
not a fact. You do not let the job to the lowest bidder unless 
the bid suits the fancy of the man higher up. The postmaster is 
told that an inspector will visit his office, and that he will be 
disciplined unless he secures a messenger at the price set by the 
department, wheedles, hires, or inveigles some poor unfortunate 
who is out of work to take the work for a sum that would make 
the lowest employee on the street blush with shame. 

Mr. MOON. But the gentleman is talking about something 
he evidently knows nothing about. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And I offer this amendment. This 
amendment is in conformity with the words of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], who said the department was 
willing always to pay fair wages, 

Mr. DILL. What is the wage received by these messengers? 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. If you have a small town having a post 
office situated more than a quarter of a mile from the depot, 
then you must have a mail messenger, and I will venture the 
assertion that if any of the gentlemen here present will take 
enough time when they visit the town, they will find an old man 
working for this Government for probably $25 or perhaps $30 a 
month, and he has to get up before 6 o’clock in the morning and 
work practically all day until 8 or 9 o’clock at night, and furnish 
a rig to haul the mail from the depot to the post office. He will 
not be getting over $25 or $30 a month, and in some cases a great 
deal less. I say that that is not a living wage. 

Mr, DILL. How much would these messengers receive under 
the proposed amendment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They would receive fair wages, based on 
the average wage paid in that town, and they are not receiving 
thut now. If the opposition party insist on a point of order 
in order to dispose of this amendment, it puts itself squarely on 
record as opposed to a fair wage for the workingman. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fo: tran 
Pied — ie 2 en of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


15, at the end of line 17, insert: 
“The Postmaster General is hereby authorized in his discretion, with 
muasion af ‘well the ᷣͤ vb 
ssion o e pneumatic conneectin e omhouse an 
the appraiser’s stores 175 the city of New Tork 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on that. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
reserve it. If he will reserve it, I think I can convince him. 

Mr. COX. I doubt that very much, but I will reserve it for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will make the point, because I have 
better confidence in his business judgment. The situation in re- 
lation to this amendment is this: Connecting the customhouse 
and the appraiser's stores in New York City is a pneumatic 
tube, constructed and owned by the Government. It is being 
used for not to exceed 6 hours a day at 15-minute intervals. I 
have talked with gentlemen in the postal service of New York 
City, and with gentlemen in the customs service and in the 
appraiser’s stores. The gentlemen in the Postal Service say that 
if they are given this tube they can, without any appreciable ad- 
ditional expense, operate it for 20 hours a day and lengthen 
the time in which a man can mail a letter to go on a foreign 
ship 2 hours for every ship. The foreign station is directly 
across the street from the appraiser’s stores. I have talked 
with the appraiser, Mr. Tegue, a very good man, though a 
Democrat. 

Mr. COX.. I indorse that statement. 

Mr. BENNET. I thought I would get the gentleman’s atten- 
tion finally. He agrees with me that that being a thing owned 
by the Government, the larger view ought to be taken, and that 
this permission, because that is all it is, ought to be given to the 
two departments to utilize that tube already there, constructed 
by the Government at Government expense, and which, if 
utilized as these two departments are willing to utilize it, 
without any great additional expense, will serve the convenience 
of every person in the United States who uses the foreign mail, 
because it will set back the time of the closing of the foreign 
mail for every ship some two hours, 

Now, I hope the gentleman will not 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
as to the nearest postal station from the customhouse which 
now has the pneumatic-tube service? ; 

Mr. BENNET. There is a postal station in the customhouse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the present postal-tube service in the 
customhouse so situated that it ean be extended to the Govern- 
ment-owned tube service running to the appraiser’s stores? 

Mr. BENNET. It is. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the distance between the custom- 
house and the appraiser's stores? ` 

Mr. BENNET. Two miles. 

Foal n Is the tube of the same size—8 or 10 
ches 

Mr. BENNET. It is an Sinch tube. It is the same size as 
the other tubes now being used in the city of New York, and 
the additional station will save the haul of the mail 2 miles, all 
the foreign mail. I hope, in view of that explanation, that the 
gentleman from Indiana will not make his point of order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

I move to strike out, in line 17, the figures “976,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the figures “1,146,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 15, line 17, strike out “976,000 and insert “1,146,000.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the amendment is not subject to the point of 
order because under the act approved June 26, 1906, the Post- 
master General was authorized to enter into a contract not 
exceeding, in the aggregate, $1,250,000, and the total I propose 
is $1,146,000. Therefore the amendment is not subject to the 
point of order. 
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Mr. MADDEN, I will reserve the point of order, anyway. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not care; if the gentleman wants to 
make it, I will let the Chair rule on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. I send the law to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. I think it changes existing law, and 
therefore is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it does. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course if it is not subject to the point of 
order 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is to extend the pneumatic-tube service of the city of New 
York into the county of The Bronx and on to Washington 
Heights. Ten years ago, against the opposition of the then 
Post Office Department, the Congress of the United States pro- 
vided for an adequate pneumatic-tube service in the city of New 
York, as the service was then desired, upon the promise of the 
representatives from New York City that if they were given 
adequate service there would be an increase in the postal re- 
ceipts of New York City. Now, what have been the facts? In 
the 10 years between 1905 and 1915 while the population of the 
county of New York has not increased at all—oh, well, 100,000 
in a total of over 2,000,000—the postal receipts of the city of 
New York have increased from $16,000,000 in 1905 to $30,000,000 
in 1915. Now, this particular section which would be benefited 
by these tubes but which has not had the advantage of these 
tubes has had this history. In the same period the county of 
The Bronx has increased in population 128 per cent. The postal 
receipts have increased 160 per cent, not at all in proportion to 
the increase in postal receipts of the county of New York where 
there has been no increase in population. Now, why has there 
been the increase in the county of New York and not in the 
county of The Bronx? Because in a large city the question of 
the postal facilities is a competitive question. The post office 
competes with the telephone, it competes with the telegraph, and 
it competes with the private messenger. If I want to send a 
message from my office in Wall Street to any place south of One 
hundred and twenty-fifth Street, the northern terminus of the 
tube, I send a letter under a 2-cent stamp knowing that I can 
send the letter and get a reply the same day. If I-want to send 
a message out into my district, which is north of One hundred 
and twenty-seventh Street, I use the telephone, the telegraph, 
or private messenger because I know I can not get a letter up 
there the same day and get a reply. 

If this Congress will do for the county of The Bronx what 
the then Congress did for the county of New York 10 years ago 
in increasing its postal facilities, they will get something like 
the same rate of increase, and the county of The Bronx is en- 
titled to a good deal of consideration. There are only two cities 
in the United States which are materially larger than that 
county, those being the cities of Chicago and Philadelphia—a 
county about the size of the cities of St. Louis and Boston—and 
there are 13 States—North and South Dakota, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Montana, Utah, Vermont, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Arizona, Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada—each one of which 
is smaller in its total population than this county which makes 
this little request for an expansion in its postal facilities, to 
which it is entitled on the ground of population; to which it is 
entitled on the ground of business; and to which it is entitled 
from the outlook in the future. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Suppose we increase the appropeiation $170,000. 
We do not know whether that sum will be sufficient. Who pre- 
pared the data? 

Mr. BENNET. Ihave. The cost of the pneumatic-tube serv- 
ice is $17,000 per annum per mile. This would extend the sery- 
ice 10 miles. It would take the service out to Washington 
Heights—would take it out to the present Station “R,” or to 
the place where Station “R” will be when the new building is 
erected. 

Mr. COX. Can the pneumatic-tube service be extended as 
cheaply now as it could 10 years ago? 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman this, that this is a 
patented article, and the maximum price that can be paid is 
provided for by statute. 

The company builds the tube service. The Government has 
nothing to do with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. May I have three minutes more? 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HUL- 
BERT] asks unanimous consent that his colleague’s time be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. I move that all debate on this paragraph close 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. HULBERT. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
moves that all debate on this paragraph close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man to make that 15 minutes. 

; Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that it be done in an 
hour. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. The gentleman will not do that 
on my account. 

Mr, MOON. Yes. We debated on this question once before. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My remarks do not relate to 
the pneumatic-tube matter. It is on another item, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. HUL- 
BERT] asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. BENNET] 
be permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Answering the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] I was about to say that the comparative 
cost of construction does not enter into the question, because 
under the contract the pneumatic-tube company, the owner of 
the patented device, has to construct, maintain, and operate 
these tubes. 

Now, 10 years ago the then Representatives from New York 
City said that if these additional facilities were given to the 
city they would give them increased postal receipts, and we 
have redeemed that promise to the extent of $14,000,000 of in- 
crease over what the receipts were in 1905. 

Mr. FINLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. FINLEY. Who made that promise or guarantee? 

Mr. BENNET. Every Member of Congress at that time rep- 
resenting the county of New York. 

Mr. FINLEY. Did you give bonds? 

Mr. BENNET. We did not have to do so. Our word was 


good, 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask my colleague from New 
York if the gentlemen who made the promise at that time did 
not make good? 

Mr. BENNET. We certainly did. I am now speaking, I 
am sure, in hebalf of my colleagues from New York when I 
say that we will make the same promise in relation to the 
postal facilities to Washington Heights and into the Bronx. 
In just one moment, because I do not intend to take the entire 
five minutes, it is difficult for one who is not familiar with 
it to conceive of the growth and progress that there is in one 
of the outlying sections of these large cities. I saw 40,000 
people move into my own district in one year, the one I repre- 
sented, the old seventeenth, and I call attention to the fact 
that the county of the Bronx, which my colleagues, Mr. HULBERT, 
Mr. Ocressy, and myself, represent in part, has increased 128 
per cent in 10 years, It is from communities like that that 
you have to get your profits for the Postal Service. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MEEKER. It seems to me that there is only one ques- 
tion before us here. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has any data as to the moving of all the mail in bulk? Is it 
the gentleman’s opinion that the extension of the pneumatic- 
tube service would give to that district a service superior to the 
installation of the automobile service? 

Mr. BENNET. It would give a service superior to the auto- 
mobile service. And the way it would work out for the general 
good would be this, as I explained to the committee: In a large 
city—and the gentleman being from St. Louis, which is a large 
city, ought to know it—the service is competitive. It competes 
with the telephone, telegraph, and district messenger service, 
and the minute you increase the facilities you increase the re- 
ceipts in a far greater ratio than you increase your expendi- 
tures. Taking the way the figures are arranged in connection 
with other cities, I do not think it is absolutely accurate; but 
from the way the figures are returned from New York City the 
profits to the service in New York City are, in round numbers, 
$20,000,000 a year out of $30,000,000 of receipts. That is cer- 
tainly worth while getting. 

Mr. MEEKER. Just one further question. Are we to under- 
stand, then, that the residents and the merchants of that district 
to which this service is going would prefer, of the two services, 
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to have the tube service to increase their receipts rather than 
the automobile service? : 

Mr. BENNET. Not for that reason; but they would prefer 
to have the tube service, because it would inerease the rapidity 
of the delivery of their mail. 

Mr. MEEKER. That would necessarily increase the receipts, 
would it not? 

Mr. BENNET. It would increase the receipts. It does both. 

Mr. MEEKER. But between the two they prefer the pneu- 
matie- tube service to the auto service? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. HULBERT, I would like to ask my colleague if it is 
not true that the county of Bronx is separated from the county 
of New York by a river, and if the commerce on that river is 
not something in excess of $700,000,000 per annum, and that 
a number of bridges extend across that river, so that the installa- 
tion of a pneumatic-tube service, by reason of the opening of the 
bridges to. the passage of the commerce, would be superior to 
the automobile service? 

Mr. BENNET. I will-say to my colleague that a number of 
those bridges are closed from five to seven hours a day. 

Mr. HULBERT. And is there not now a proposition before 
the War Department to extend the hours during which these 
bridges will be closed? 

Mr. BENNET. Les. 

Mr. HULBERT. And is it not a fact that if these bridges 
are closed between those hours it will materially interfere with 
the delivery of mait matter between the city of New York and 
the county of Bronx? . 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly, If we had a tube going under the 
river, those outside things would not matter at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I think it is the right and privilege of every Member of the 
House to speak for his constituency, and I do not hesitate to 
speak for mine when I think it proper to do so; nor do I think 
it becomes the chairman of any committee in charge of a bill 
upon the floor to get nervous because any particular Repre- 
sentative seeks to speak for his constituents. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to know if that is the only time any 
Member of the House has a right to speak? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will say that there are times 
when Members of the House in charge of bills may be a little 
testy about allowing discussion when there ought to be an op- 
pertunity for fair and open debate. Chairmen of committees 
sometimes seek to rush their bills through without giving Rep- 
resentatives a chance to say what they desire to say in con- 
formity with the wishes of their constituents; and sometimes 
there may be reason for this. I do not intend to reflect upon 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], because ordinarily 
he is one of the most courteous chairmen of committees now in 
control of the affairs of the House. 

Mr. MOON. What has the gentleman now to say about him? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman suggested a 
moment ago that I might take an hour, implying that I might 
hire a hall if I wanted to, in order to say a few words about 
the pneumatic-tube service, 

Mr. MOON. I did not say anything about the gentleman 
talking an hour or about his hiring a hall. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That was the inference to be 
drawn from the suggestion that the gentleman made about 
yielding an hour. 

Mr. MOON. I did not propose te yield to the gentleman for 
an hour—not particularly the gentleman, but not to anybody. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, if the gentleman 
meant it to apply generally, I do not take it particularly to my- 
self; but I want to say ‘to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
this is my first appearance in the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, the gentleman discussed it an hour ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I asked the gentleman a few 
questions a while ago with a view to putting him on record. 
That is all. I know of no one else te whom I can go for more 
authentic informatien than to the chairman of the committee. 

I desired to know of the gentleman whether the purchase of 
extra automobiles in the large cities by the Postal Department 
meant the disuse or abandonment of the pneumatic-tube service, 
and the gentleman said he understood that was not the purpose 
of the purchase of these automobiles; and that led the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and his colleague [Mr. Manx! 
to manke some comments on the purchase ef automobiles by the 
Post Office Department, indicating that the Postal Service was 


buying a particular make of automobiles, when it might not be 
entirely fair to other automobile makers and when some com- 
petition should be afforded. 

Now, what I intended to say is that the people in my city 
are not in favor of the abandonment of the pneumatic-tube serv- 
ice. I do not speak fop the owner or the contractor having 
charge of the pneumatic-tube service. I have no interest in 
the people who control that service except that I insist they. 
shall keep their contracts when they make contracts with the 
Government and that the Government shall deal fairly with 
them. But I want to express the views of substantial business 
men and users of the Postal Service, who do not believe that the 
use of automobiles, in which the mail matter must be carried 
from the post office to the railroad stations or to the post office 
from the stations, should be substituted for the pneumatic tubes. 

With the auto service the mail must be carried out on the 
street and then Inmbered ‘along crowded highways to the rail- 
road stations, where it must be rehandled, subject, of course, 
to accident and loss. I agree with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet} and with his colleague [Mr. HULBERT] that 
it is a matter of great delay to the mails in large cities—this 
rehandling and these stoppages as between the post offices and 
the train sheds. 

Mek. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 
He is an expert on postal affairs, and I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know the percentage of 
mail that goes through the tube in these large cities? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not know much about the 
figures, but I know that all great trade bodies of my city, like 
the bourse, the commercial exchange, the chamber of com- 
merce, the board of trade, and the maritime exchange, favor the 
continuation of the pneumatic-tube service, and have viewed 
somewhat with alarm the tendency on the part of the depart- 
ment to purchase, as a substitute, automobiles, which are con- 
ducted at great expense and at considerable risk, so far as the 
carrying of the mails is concerned, and at possible delay to the 
service. They object to the substitution of that service for the 
pneumatic-tube service, which is now working admirably in our 
city. I wanted to express these views on behalf of the people 
e I represent, and I am very glad to have the opportunity 

80. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, the amount of money carried 
here—$976,000—is amply sufficient to take care of all existing 
contracts for pneumatic-tube service in transporting the mail, 
and in addition to that there is added 89,200 to take care of 
adjustments made necessary by a change in the stations along 
the lines, so that there is nothing in this proposition here. It 
may be, and I have no doubt that it can be shown by the rep- 
resentatives from the varieus cities, that the pneumatic-tube 
service would be of value to their particular cities and various 
localities in those cities. 

Now, what the gentleman says in reference to New York is 
equally true with reference to Cleveland, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; and other cities that I might mention, includ- 
ing San Francisco, and so on; but the policy of the Government 
has been for many years not to extend this service at the pres- 
ent time, but to find out first how efficient it is from an 
economic standpoint. 

I remember when Gen. Stewart was Second Assistant Post- 
master General he made a statement that he would not advise 
an extension of this service at this time, and I presume that he 
is the greatest postal expert in this country. I believe that he 
is. I know that he is not prejudiced against the pneumatic- 
tube service, and I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BENNET} this, that a very small percentage of the 
mails in New York City is transmitted through the pneumatic 
tubes. It is a very small percentage indeed, although I do 
not remember the exact percentage, but it is a fact that when 
the automobile service was put on in New York City it added 
vastly to the expedition of the mails in New York City. There 
is no question about that. That is contained in the testimony 
in past years at the hearings before the Post Office Committee, 
so that I submit that this amendment here, adding some $56,000, 
I believe 

Mr. MOON. One hundred and seventy thousand dollars 

Mr. FINLEY. Yes; $170,000—is warranted. There are no 
conditions existing that would call for this additional appropria- 
tion. There is a commission studying this question now. What 


their report will be I do net know, but I presume it will be 
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a report covering the conditions as to the pneumatic-tube service 
in full. Then Congress will have full information. That com- 
mission is made up, I believe, largely of Members of the House 
and of the Senate. Their report has not come to us as yet, 
but when it does come we shall know more about the service 
than we do now. 

The policy of Congress, even before that commission was 
appointed, was that this service should not be extended for the 
present. We have contracts outstanding calling for $976,000, 
including these adjustments that I speak of. We have pro- 
vided for that. We are carrying in this bill every dollar that 
is necessary to carry out those eontracts under existing law, and 
I submit that the amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike 
out the last word. 

It seems regretable indeed that gentlemen who are apparently 
not familiar with the conditions existing in the Borough and 
county of The Bronx in the city of New York should have the 
temerity to deny that those conditions do not render the excep- 
tion which should prevail here. As I have attempted to bring 
out in the questions which I put to my colleague, the author of 
the amendment, we are faced with a situation, so far as the 
eounty of The Bronx is concerned, where, by reason of the con- 
stantly growing traffic carried upon the Harlem River, which 
separates the Borough of The Bronx from the Borough of Man- 
hattan, and by reason of the necessity for opening the draw 
bridges upon that river, the people who live upon the other side 
of the Harlem River, who now number over 700,000, can place 
absolutely no reliance upon the mail service as at present con- 
ducted. 

Mr. FINLEX. May I ask the gentleman, is the point to which 
he would extend the pneumatic tube a business section, or is it 
a residential section? 

Mr. HULBERT. It is a business section. 

Mr. FINLEY. All of it? 

Mr. HULBERT. Ali of it, solid blocks of stores with resi- 
dences, of course; and manufacturing and industrial establish- 
ments, just the same as the down-town district of New York City. 

Mr. FINLEY. The point to which the gentleman would ex- 
tend the tube line? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; One hundred and forty-ninth Street 
and Third Avenue is in the heart of the business district of The 
Bronx. 

Mr. MOON. 
tion? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. How many deliveries of mail have you per day 
in that part of the city? 

Mr. HULBERT. I do not know how many, but I think seven. 

Mr. MOON. I can tell the gentleman. There are nine. 

Mr. HULBERT. I know there are nine in the business dis- 
trict down town, but I will ask the chairman of the committee 
if he is certain there are more than seven deliveries in the 
Borough of The Bronx? 

Mr. MOON. There are seven deliveries in the residential dis- 
trict of New York. 

Mr. HULBERT. What part of New York; Manhattan? 

Mr. MOON. And nine in the business district, as against 
about four and two in other cities of the country. You have the 
pnenumatic-tube service and the automobile service, and I think 
you had better wait a little. 

Mr. HULBERT. Do not the results justify all we ask? Is 
there any other city which could turn in a profit to the Federal 
Government of $18,800,000 per annum with nine deliveries in the 
business district and seven in the residential district? 

Mr. MOON. Iam not objecting to your having them. I would 
be glad to have you have more if you need them, but I only want 
to make this impression upon you, that when New York is get- 
ting three or four times the service that other cities of the 
country are getting and it has got this tube and all of this 
special service, it would be very well for you to wait before you 
ask for anything more until the commission appointed by Con- 
gress to investigate this question can report and say whether 
you ought to have it or not. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that we are asking for more because the conditions exist- 
ing in the Borough of The Bronx are so imperative that we can 
not wait until this commission makes its report; and upon that 
point, I desire to say, Mr. Chairman 

Mr, MOON. Do you mean to say that the conditions are so 
imperative for another tube? 

Mr. HULBERT. So imperative for another tube. 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. MOON, Why did you not bring us some evidence of that 
fect before the committeé? You did not come before the coni- 

ttee. 

Mr. HULBERT. No; I did not appear before the committee, 
because I did not have the opportunity. I know that the matter 
has been in the hands of the Postmaster General, and I believe 
that he is proceeding upon a false theory, as the Assistant Post- 
master General has written that there were 20 miles of tubes 
to be installed, whereas, as a matter of fact, we are only asking 
for 8 miles, and it may be that your information in this matter 
is predicated upon the false assumption of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Department that we want 20 miles, when, as a matter of 
fact, we are only asking for 3 miles’ extension. 

Mr. MOON. But, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HULBERT. I decline to yield further when I have so 
little time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MOON. Very well. 

Mr. HULBERT. Now, we are making no complaint in regard 
to the tube service in the Borough of Manhattan; but part of 
my district is in the Borough of The Bronx, and I want to empha- 
size the fact that the commercial advancement of the Borough of 
The Bronx makes its accommodation by pneumatic-tube sery- 
ice just as essential as that of the Borough of Manhattan, and 
it is because the Borough of The Bronx has inadequate facilities 
that I urge the inclusion of this amendment for the purpose of 
giving us a 3-mile extension at a cost of $51,000 per annum to 
the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET], the colleague of the gentleman who is now speaking, said 
they wanted 10 miles. Does the gentleman agree with his col- 
league? 

Mr. HULBERT. My colleague was asking an extension in 
eddition to that to which I am ‘specifically directing your at- 
tention. My eolleague asks an extension to Washington Heights, 
which is in his congressional district. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would that make 13 miles, or 10 miles? 

Mr. HULBERT. I think that would make 10 miles altogether, 

Mr. MADDEN. Tours and his together would make 10 miles? 

Mr. HULBERT. Yes; approximately. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then you do want 10 altogether? 

Mr. HULBERT. Iam emphasizing my interest in the request 
of The Bronx Board of Trade, in my district, whose communica- 
tions I have before me, and my constituents who will be «aceom- 
modated, and the extension which they desire is for a distance 
of 3 miles. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the gentleman does not care about his 
colleague? 

Mr. HULBERT. I am sorry my effort to help him has not 
impressed the gentleman. My colleague is quite capable of rep- 
resenting his own district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees to lal-dellvery messengers, $2,000,000: Provided, That 
the full fee of 8 cents shall be paid to the special-dellvery messenger 
employed by the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
ou that proviso. I would like to have some explanation as to 
the reason for taking away the discretion of the Postmaster 
General 


Mr. MADDEN. It has always been understood that all fees 
for special-delivery letters were to ‘be paid to the messengers, 
but it was ascertained that during the past year contracts had 
been let to messenger-service companies in one or two cities in 
the United States and that they were paid 7 cents for the 
delivery of ench letter, while they employed the boys who ordi- 
narily would have been employed at 8 cents to deliver the letters 
for 5 cents. It was to prevent the recurrence of that sort of 
practice that this provision was put in ‘the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any instance, to the knowledge 
of the gentleman, where the Postmaster General has declined 
to pay the 8-cent rate where the boys are receiving more than a 
certain maximum pay? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the purpose was to restrict the 
authority of the Postmaster General so that in some districts 
where ‘the fees of special messengers would be greater than a 
certain stated amount he would be unable to cut them down 
and have the revenue fall into the postal revenue. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was to prevent the letting of contracts. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Taes section 3938 of the Revised Statutes Is hereby amended to read 
45 Kl letters cf domestic origin which can not be delivered by post- 
masters shall be sent to the Post Office Department, and such as con- 
tain inclosures of value, other than correspondence, shall be recorded. 
If the serder or addressee can not be identified, such letters shall be 
held for a period of one year awaiting reclamation. If within one 
year they have not been claimed, they shall be disposed of as the Post- 
master General may direct. Ali other undeliverable letters shall be 
disposed of without record and not held for reclamation.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. As I read the new language it provides that 
in order to haye the return of letters sent to the Dead Letter 
Office they must contain valuables. It does not provide for the 
return of letters where the sender or addressee may be subse- 
quently discovered if the letter does not contain valuables. 

Mr. MOON. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman a fur- 
ther question. Does the gentleman think that the law should 
be so changed so as not to provide for the return of letters sent 
to the Dead Letter Office which, upon being opened, discloses the 
name of the sender and can be returned? 

Mr, MOON. I do not know any better way than to let the 
Postmaster General dispose of those letters after they have been 
held a year. It would save a great expense to the department, 
I am told. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
paragraph amended along certain lines indicated, but I will not 
press the point of order, and I withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Railway Mail Service: For 15 division superintendents, at $3,250 
each; 2 assistant superintendents, at $2,350 each; 15 assistant division 
superintendents, at $2,250 each: 118 chief clerks, at not exceeding 
$2,100 each; 459 clerks, grade 10, at not exceeding $1,800 each; 1,886 
clerks, grade 9, at not exceedin "$1,700 each; 549 clerks, grade 8. at 
not excecding 51. 600 each; 7.870 clerks, grade 7, at not exceeding 
$1,500 each ; 1,003 clerks, grade 6, at not exceeding $1,400 each; 1,892 
clerks, grade 5. at not exceeding $1,300 each: 4,493 clerks, grade 4, at 
not exceeding $1,200 each; 926 clerks, grade 3. at not exceeding $1, 100 
each; 193 clerks, grade 2, at not exceeding $1,000 each; 3,496 clerks, 
grade 1, at. not exceeding $900 each; in all, $29,725, 050: Provided: 
That clerks assigned as clerks in charge of crews consisting of pre 
than one clerk shall be clerks of grades 5 and 10, inclusive, and ma 
promoted one grade only after three years’ satisfactory and fait tal 
service in such capacity. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
18, line 5, after the word “five” and before the word “ten,” to 
strike out the word “and” and insert the word “ to.” - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, Une 17, strike out the word “and” between the words 
“five and “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ to.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For substitutes for clerks on vacation, $193,900, 


Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
that paragraph; on page 19, line 10, I move to strike out the 
figures “$193,900” and substitute “ $960,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

Page 19, line 10, strike out the figures “$193,900 " and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $960,000,” 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering 
this amendment is because it is generally supposed by all Mem- 
bers of the House and others that the Government employees 
are at the present time receiving an annual vacation. This is 
not the fact, however, because the Postal Department employees, 
with the exception of a certain number, are receiving a vacation 
of but 15 days, while all other departments and employees re- 
ceive 30 days. There are 15,029 employees in the Railway Mail 
Service who work 8 hours a day 313 days in the year who 
receive no annual vacation whatever. I do not believe it has 
been the purpose of Congress in the past to exclude or dis- 
criminate against this class of employees. I believe it would be 
their purpose, if so advised, to vote for suflicient funds to include 
that number of men in this provision which calls for substitutes 
for clerks on vacations. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. The $193,900 appropriated in this bill is to pay 
for substitutes for clerks on vacation as now authorized by law. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I did not know that they differentiated as 
to what clerks should receive a vacation. 

Mr. MOON. No clerk can receive pry or a vacation except 
those authorized, and this covers all authorized by law. If the 


gentleman were to have his appropriation increased, there would 
be no way in which the department could use the money. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I would like to ask the gentleman if he can 
tell what portion of the railway mail clerks should receive a 
vacation at the present time as ‘authorized by law? Has there 
been any differentiation made? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman mean how many receive it? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Three thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
five receive a vacation according to the ruling of the department. 

Mr. MOON. And they get the vacation pay. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. They are made up mostly of office men, as 
a rule, and are not the men employed in the railway mail car. 

Mr. MOON. Is not this what the gentleman wants, that he 
wants the law changed so as to give all a vacation? 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I want the appropriation raised so that 
the department will be able to pay substitutes and give all a 
vacation. 

Mr. MOON, The department could not pay it if it had the 
money. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I am asking for an appropriation sufi- 
ciently large at the present time so that it can. 

Mr. MOON. But the department can not pay out money 
without authority of law. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. Is there any provision which would prohibit 
the department from paying out that money if it was appro- 
priated? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. You can not appropriate money 
without authority of law. There is no authority to appropri- 
ate for more clerks than are appropriated for. 

Mr. ROUSE. I will say to the gentleman that this is $50,000 
more than it was the year before. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. But the gentleman has not made it suffi- 
ciently clear why the law will not permit of an appropriation 
of $960,000 so that all of the employees can receive vacations. 
I have never seen anything in the law that prohibits it. 

Mr. FINLEY. The trouble is that there is no law covering a 
large percentage of the railway mail clerks. The law does not 
cover them all so that you can grant them that. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. What provision allows the department to 
give 3,835 clerks a vacation at the present time? 

Mr. FINLEY. ‘There is specific Jaw granting vacation to 
those who run six days a week. The clerk that runs on a main 
line where there are a number of clerks does not work six days 
2 week on the train. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. I might reply to the gentleman from South 
Carolina by saying that the matter of whether a man works 
eight nours a day for six days in the week or works the sum 
total of twenty-five hundred and odd hours a year should make 
no difference in the granting of a vacation. As a matter of 
fact, it is harder on the man who works for 16 hours one day 
and does not work the next day. 

Mr. FINLEY. I am simply telling the gentleman what the 
law is as it is on the statute books. The trouble the gentleman 
encounters is that there is no law to give these clerks who run 
a certain number of days off and a certain number of days on 
a vacation with pay. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. What law is there to prohibit it? I do 
not mean just that question, but the law which grauts the 
privilege of appropriating $193,900 also grants the same power 
to appropriate $960,000, does it not? 

Mr. FINLEY. It does not. The gentleman is mistaken, 
There is a specific law covering those clerks who run six days 
a week. There is no law covering those who are on a certain 
number of days and off a certain number of days. So that is 
the difference. If we appropriated $10,000,000 here, those clerks 
who work three days a week and are off three days 2 week 
would not get a cent of money. 

Mr. VAN DYKE. ‘That is the question I asked the chairman 
of the committee—if there was a specific law prohibiting it. 

Mr. FINLEY. There is no law prohibiting it, but you have 
to have a law authorizing it.“ 

Mr. VAN DYKE. It is the same proposition, as to whether 
or not the law would authorize the expenditure of that money 
if it was appropriated. 

Mr. FINLEY. It would not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inland eee of mail by electric and cable cars, $660,000: 
Provided, That the rate of compensation to be paid per mile shall not 
exceed the rate now pald to companies performing such servico, except 
that the Postmaster General, in cases where the quantity of mail is large 
and the number of exchange points numerous, may, in his discretion, 
authorize payment for closed- pouch service at a rate per mile not to 
exceed one-third above the rate per mile now paid for closed-pouch sery- 
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ice; and for mail cars and apartments carrying the mails, not to exceed 
the rate of 1 cent per linear foot per car-mile of travel: Provided fur- 
ther, That the rates for electric car service on routes over 20 miles in 

length outside of cities shall not exceed the rates paid for service on 
steam railroads: Provided, however, That not to exceed $15,000 — the 
sum hereby appropriated may be expe discretion of the 
Postmaster Gen: where unusual conditions exist or where — serv- 
ice will be more expeditious and efficient and at no greater cost than 
otherwise, and not to exceed $100,000 of this appropriation be 
expended for regulation screen or motor screen wagon service ch 
may be authorized in lieu of electric or cable car service. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
This item relates to the transportation of mail by electric roads, 
and so forth, and involves in a way the transportation of mails 
by steam railroads. I call attention to this in the hope that if a 
rule is reported it will present to the House the propositions in- 
volved in this bill in possibly a more intelligent manner than 
they are in the bill to-day. For instance, on page 85 of the bill 
there appears section 15— 

That the following provision of law be inserted in the bill making 
fiacal year endi for the service of the Post Office Department for the 

Ter g June 30, 1917, and for other 3 as part of the 
tem Ffor lan transportation "by railroad routes. = 


Provided, That when, during the Wan period 


And so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill contains, on page 17, an item for in- 
land transportation of mail by railroad routes, and on page 35 
occurs this item that a certain provision of law—and it is not 
a law—shall be inserted in the bill making appropriations at a 
certain place, but that is not where they insert it. I hope if a 
rule is brought in for the consideration of these matters that 
the Committee on Rules, or whoever prepares it, will so word 
it that it will authorize these propositions to be put in the bill 
where they belong. To insert an item in a bill with an appro- 
priation and then 20 pages later insert an item that “the 
following provision of law“ be inserted as a part of the item, 
which is 20 pages ahead of it, shows that some one fell down. 
I do not know who it was. If this bill should pass in the shape 
in which it is now, there would be a provision in it that there 
should be inserted in the bill—and after it is a law it is no 
longer a bill—as a part of an item for inland transportation 
by railroads, legislation 20 pages away from it in the bill. 

Mr. MOON. But the legislation 20 pages away is not sub- 
ject to a point of order and this is. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, there is. absolutely no distinction as to the 
point of order, whether it is in one place or another. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; there is. 

Mr. MANN. I know how it occurs. The department in 
making its estimate or request asked to have this item inserted 
as a part of the item for inland transportation by railroad 
routes, and whoever made up the bill, instead of inserting it in 
that place, took the caption and all and inserted it as a section. 
It was a direction as to where the item should be inserted, but 
instead of following the direction they but the direction in as 
a part of the bill. 

Reg MOON. Oh, well, the gentleman may be correct about 
at 

Mr. MANN. I know I am. 

Mr. MOON. But that is a matter we will attend to when 
we get to it. That is 20 pages off. 

Mr. MANN. There is no way of attending to it unless it is 
provided for in the rule. 

Mr. MOON. We will attend to it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not know whether—certainly it 
would not have been attended to unless attention had been 
called to it. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman may be correct about that and 
may be incorrect. 

Mr. MANN. That is the reason I am calling attention to it, 
so if a rule comes in making this in order, make it in order 
as a part of the item, “inland transportation of mail,” instead 
of saying you insert it somewhere else as a provision of law 
as a part of an item which is 20 pages away from it. 

Mr. MOON. I assume the Committee on Rules will have it 
right if it is stricken out when reached on a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I do not assume that the Committee on Rules 
or anybody else is going to correct all errors unless their at- 
tention is called to them. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman may be right about that, as far 
as that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire just to state 
to the committee that it is my recollection that the committee 
considered this proposed legislation in connection with the item 
for transportation of inland routes and we supposed that we 
had it in the right place. This must have been a mistake in 
making up the bill by the Clerk. 


Mr. MOON. No, I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. The intention was to put it exactly where it is, but we 
* to attend to it just the way we desire when it is reached. 

STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that the committee 
de this in connection with the item in the bill—— 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I insist we get along with the bill 
and not talk about something that is 20 pages away. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
says they put this item in the right place in the bill. It is con- 
nected with the item under consideration or I would not have 
presumed to discuss it. It is not the only place in the bill, as 
long as they desire to have their attention called to-it, but sec- 
tion 13, on page 34, provides 

That the follo be 8 as a proviso to the item “ Inland trans- 
portation by 

And so forth, 5 it is nearly 20 pages away ‘from the 
item. Section 16 provides— 

That the following proviso be added to the item “Inland trans- 
5 by railroad routes“ in the Post Office appropriation bill for 

e fiscal year 1917— 

And so forth, though that is 20 pages from the item. 

Section 17 does not cover that, but it has another bad fault 
in it. There are a number of other cases of that kind in the 
bill, made up with a pair of shears and a paste pot, without the 
necessary use of gray matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. We will attend to that when we reach it, and 
will not anticipate any trouble in this matter. 

Mr. MANN. Anticipate it? I am calling attention to it 
some weeks after it should have been attended to. This bill 
was reported January 31, nearly a month ago. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman once voted for these sections ex- 
actly as they are. 

Mr. MANN. It was reported exactly as they are—absolutely 
erronéously reported. No one would know what they meant if 
the bill should be passed without changing the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Sa Clerk read as follows: 

t of limited indemnity for the loss of pieces of domestic 

ones matter, insured, and very mail, $200,000. 
ie. MOON, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 22, line 
12, by inserting, after the word “the” and before the word 
“loss,” the words injury or,” so as to make the section read: 

For payment of limited indemni pieces 
of domestic registered matter— a AE SRS STD, Oe ee 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

line aft e” and before t * 3 

TTT th d he word “ loss, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Offiee of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: For stationery for 
the Postal Service, including blanks, books, printed and engraved mat- 
ter, binding — pda paper, and other miscellaneous eee for the 
money-order and stems; also the blication, 
and free distribution by on by postinasters 0 75 r- of 1 contain- 
ing general postal information, $260. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, what ‘ts intended here by “ free 
distribution by postmasters to the public of pamphlets contain- 
ing general postal information”; to start a newspaper? 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman please repeat what he said, 
if he is speaking to me? 

Mr. MANN. This language in the bill, I believe, is unusual 
and new in reference to free distribution by postmasters to the 
public of a pamphlet containing general postal information. 
Has that been provided for heretofore? 

Mr. MOON. What page is that? 

Mr. MANN. Page 23, at the top. 

Mr. MOON. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. That is a very large increase of appropriation. 
Last year it was $165,000, and it is now $260,000. This would 
authorize the publication of a post-office newspaper. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is that the intention, does the gentleman know? 

Mr. MOON. I think the department just asked for that addi- 
tional sum for the purpose of extending that work. That is my 
recollection about it. 

Mr. FINLEY. This is part of it, as I understand, that the 
parcel post is comparatively. new to a great many people and 
is for the purpose of giving information about that and about 
other matters pertaining to the Postal Service. It has not been 
of such urgent necessity heretofore. I think that is it. 

Mr. MANN. I thought we were doing that work, I do not 
know under what authorization. 
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Mr. FINLEY. They wanted specific authority, I understand. 

Mr. MANN. It is not intended to publish a periodical—— 

Mr. FINLEY. No, no, 

Mr. MANN. Or a magazine, like the Reclamation Service 
illegally does? 

Mr. FINLEY. Nothing of that sort, it is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, before we pass on this question 
I call the attention of the gentleman from Illinois to the real 
explanation of this matter, as contained on page 206. It says: 

That includes the item “For blanks, books, and printed matter of 
urgent or special character, intaglio seals, and other miscellaneous items 
of immediate necessity for the registry system,“ and the item For 


blanks, blank books, printed and engraved matter, binding and carbon 
paper for the money-order service.” 


In all, $260,000. That is the explanation of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase, exchange, and an pd of typewriting machines, 
envelope-opent machines, and computing machines, copying presses, 
numbering machines, time recorders, and miscellaneous articles pur- 
chased and furnished directly to the Postal Service, $135,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. What does this provision for the purchase of time 
recorders refer to? I see this item carries, for the first time, I 
believe, an appropriation for the purchase of time recorders for 
the use of the various post offices. What are those used for, may 
I ask? 

Mr. MOON. Maybe they are for recording the time when the 
clerks come and go. 

Mr. MANN, They have had that class of time recorders’ in 
the office for a long time. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from South Carolina advises me 
they are for recording the first-class mail. We will find a state- 
ment of the department here in a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I notice one of the gentlemen the other day in- 
serted in the Recorp a very strong protest from that portion of 
the post-office clerks connected with the American Federation 
cf Labor in reference to something of this kind. I do not know 
that it referred to time recorders. 

Mr. MOON. Here is what Mr. Blakslee says about it: 

Time recorders heretofore purchased from the appropriation for the 
City Delivery Service, ineldental expenses, are now put under this specific 
appropriation for office appliances. In addition to that I think all the 
Members of the committee have had information from local postmasters 
relative to the necessity for adding machines and typewriters in their 
various offices, and we want to reduce the unit of measurement whereby 
pid sche and adding machines are installed in post offices. We re- 
quire a certain number of money-order transactions per year before an 
adding machine is granted to an office, and we want to uce that num- 
ber slightly. We also require a certain number of money-order trans- 
actions per year before a typewriter is issued to an office, and we want 
to reduce this unit of measurement. The effect of these reductions will 
be an increase in the number of typewriters and adding machines put 
into the service. 

Mr. MANN. Iam satisfied with the gentleman's statement. I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
the point of order and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rental and purchase of canceling machines, including cost of 
power in rented buildings, motors, repairs to motors, and miscellaneous 
expenses of installation and operation, $250,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In times past we have had a great deal of discussion here 
in reference to these canceling machines. I notice the appro- 
priation proposed now is $75,000 less than was carried in the 
bill as it passed the House last year. What is the reason for 
that? 

Mr. MOON. Well, the committee thought that reduction might 
be made because of an unexpended balance, but the department 
does not agree with it. I will have this letter on that subject 
read by the Clerk, if it is desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Orvicr OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx A. Moon 


Chairman House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Moon: af attention has been called to the report of 
the committee recommending a reduction of $50,000 in the item of 
purchase and rental of canceling machines in the Post Office appropri- 
ation bill now pending. 

It is urgent M recommended that this appropriation be increased to 
$300,000, as originally requested by the department, for the reason that 
the annual rental of machines now amounts to more than $250,000. 
The appropriation as it now stands would not cover the outlay for 
rental, und would leave no margin for operation of Government-owned 
machines already in the service and other similar items of expense. 


More aportant still, it would leave no margin to the department for 
the purchase of machines to equip the service at the end of the present 
rental contract period. 

For many years the Post Office Department has been compelled to pay 
an exorbitant rental for canceling machines. Under present contracts 
we can buy machines of the different grades required for approximately 
the cost of rental for two years. At the same time many of these 
machines have lasted for 20 years or longer, with renewals o necessary 

rts from time to time. From the experience of the department with 
#overnment-owned machines it is certain that a very considerable saving 
can be effected by the purchase of all the canceling machines requir 
for use in the Postal Service. 

Under the policy mag gps by the department a few years ago the 
margin left over after the necessary expenditures for rental and other 
items has been used to buy machines to equip the service on and after 
July 1, 1917, which is the end of the present rental-contract period. 
To reduce the appropriation $00,000; as proposed, would seriously inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this policy, and would compel the depart- 
ment in part to continue the present wasteful and objectionable rental- 
contract system. 


Very truly, yours, DAXIEL C. ROPRR, 
Acting Postmaster Gencral. 


Mr. MOON. The appropriation for the last fiscal year, as I 
recollect, was $300,000. 

Mr. MANN. The appropriation carried in the bill last year 
as it passed the House was $325,000. 

Mr. MOON. The previous one, that became the law, was 
$300,000. Now, the unexpended balance of last year, as shown 
by the Recorp, was $48,650, and the committee thought they 
might get along with $250,000. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the committee has 
made a grave mistake in reference to this. 

Mr. MOON. So-it seems the department thinks. 

Mr. MANN. There has been a controversy going on in this 
House for a good many years in reference to these canceling 
machines. We started out, I think, paying four or five hundred 
dollars a year rent for the machines. I do not know but that it 
was more than that—machines that probably did not cost that 
much to construct. Of course the persons from whom we rented 
maintained the machines and made the repairs. Originally 
there were only a few of them, but canceling machines are now 
used in all places where they have a large amount of first-class 
mail to cancel. We own a few machines, but we have a large 
number of machines under lease. The lease, I believe, expires 
on a certain considerable number of these machines on the 30th 
day of June next, a year from now—not this June, but a year 
from now. At the time this appropriation ends the lease expires. 
The lease expires with the fiscal year for which this appropria- 
tion is made. 

Now, we have not made a sufficient appropriation, according 
to the Post Office Department, to more than pay the rental on 
the machines that we have rented. They say we have not 
enough to operate the machines we now own, but if we come up 
to the first day of July, 1917, in operating these leased machines, 
with no money at all to buy new machines, we have got to re- 
new the leases ou the terms of the men who own the machines. 
We pay, so the Post Office Department says, in leases in two 
years the cost of a machine that ought to last from 10 to 20 
years. And yet we have been carrying for years a little extra, 
so that at the end of the fiscal year the department might use 
what was left over in the way of a balance to purchase ma- 
chines so that the Government would own some of the machines, 
and we are supposed to cut that all out in the very year when 
it becomes most important. We could probably buy these ma- 
chines and operate them by the Government and save $100,000 
a year without any trouble at all. ; 

Of. course, we haye to pay the rental on the machines that 
we have leased until July 1, 1917, and unless the committee is 
willing to make some increase in the appropriation we shall be 
absolutely in the hands and control of these men. I do not 
blame them. They want to get all they can out of the leasing 
of the machines rather than out of the selling of them. 

I remember we were told here time and time again that we 
could not buy the machines, that they were only for lease; and 
we put provisions in the bill in years past authorizing the de- 
partment to purchase the machines. We were told that we could 
only lease the machines at these exorbitant rates, while the 
department said as to these leases, “ We will buy the machines.” 
There was no trouble in buying them. There was competition, 
and we own some of the machines, although we will not be able 
to operate them with this limited appropriation. Certainly 
when the lease expires we ought to be in a position to protect 
ourselves from the exorbitant charges of these gentlemen who 
wish to lease the machines rather than to sell them. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the last appropriation for this 
purpose was for $300,000. The unexpended balance was about 
$48,000.. The committee felt that if we could get along with 
$50,000 less than theretofore it would be well that we do it, 
and the unexpended balance indicated that that could be done. 
But an explanation has been made of this matter by the Post- 
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master General since, and I feel sure that the explanation made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] as to the expiration 
of these leases is well worth the consideration of the House. I 
move to strike out $250,000 and insert $300,000, in line 22, 


page 25. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


Page 25, line 22, strike out “ $250,000 ” and insert $300,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation to labor employed in the equipment shops at Wash- 
ington, D. C., $155,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like say to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill [Mr. Moon] and to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] that my recollection 
is that it has been customary, while we hold sessions on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, to pay some slight tribute by adjourning a 
few minutes earlier on that day than ordinarily. I think it is 
a wise custom to pursue, especially since we have got to this 
part in the bill when we are facing the rural service and the 
star route service. I hope the gentleman will now move to 
rise. It is now almost 5 o'clock. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman let the Clerk read until he 
reaches the bottom of the page? Then we will rise. 

Mr. MANN. We have read down to the star-route service. 

Mr. MOON. Well, we can take that up later. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RAINEY, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10484, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved February 
25, 1915. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend an net entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,“ ap- 
preved February 25, 1915. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Wa. Erza Winans, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I desire te submit a request 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the 
Colombian treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVER- 
ING] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the subject of the Colombian treaty. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 


February 23, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11152) to provide retirement pay 
in certain cases for judges of United States district courts in 
the Territories, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 251), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12027) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 246), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2814) for the relief of 
George W. Gamble, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 247), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1528) for the relief of Martin Huhn, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 248), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar.“ 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7239) for the relief of Philip H. Heberer, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 249), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5095) to reimburse Simon 
Caro; reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 250), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referr. J as follows: 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12026) to provide for 
the purchase of additional ground and for erecting an addition 
to and niaking alterations in the Federal building at Sioux City, 
Iowa ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 12028) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Redlands, San Bernardino County, 
Cal.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12029) to amend section 8 of 
the act approved June 26, 1906, entitled “An act for the protec- 
tion and regulation of the fisheries of Alaska”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 12030) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the disposal of certain lands in 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, N. Dak.,” approved 
August 3, 1914; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 12031) to amend section 14 of 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1898, and entitled “An act 
to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” by making certain additions thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 12032) providing for the eree- 
tion of a public building in the city of Staunton, Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12033) providing for the appointment of a 
board of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for a 
naval armor plant at or near Glasgow, Va., and submitting an 
estimate of the cost thereof; to the Gommittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12034) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint pay clerks, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army, as second lieutenants, Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 12035) to provide for the 
abandonment of Piney Branch Road between Allison Street and 
Buchanan Street, NW., in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY: A bill (H. R. 12086) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Forth Worth, Tex., and for the remodeling, altering, etc., of 
the present post-office building; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 12087) for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 12038) to provide for long-time 
loans at a low rate of interest in aid of agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12089) for 
the restoration of annuities to the Medawakanton and Wah- 
pakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, declared forfeited by the act 
of February 16, 1863; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 12040) to provide for the classi- 
fication of the public lands of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 12041) to establish a commis- 


sion to be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to fix cer- | 


tain standards governing the quality of milk; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 12042) to 
amend section 162 of the act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary, approved March 8, 1911; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 12043) extending the free 
privileges accorded employees of the Panama Canal to the at- 
tachés and employees of the American Legation at Panama and 
to certain officers of the Canal Zone court; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 12044) granting to the 
State of Minnesota certain public lands; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 12045) to prevent 
the employment of aliens and naturalized citizens in certain 
cases and to prescribe punishment for its violation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLSTBAD: A bill (H. R. 12046) to regulate the 
issue of stock, bonds, and other obligations of interstate carriers 
and to limit the payment of dividends by such carriers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Resolution (H. Res, 147) requesting 
the President to warn all citizens of the United States to re- 
frain from traveling on armed merchant vessels, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. CASEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 164) to pur- 
chase Mount Vernon; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FULLER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 17) 
authorizing and requesting the President to warn American 
citizens against taking passage on armed merchant vessels; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12027) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 12047) granting a pen- 
sion to Barton Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 12048) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Haskins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12049) granting a pension 
te Alexander R. Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12050) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy C. Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. It. 12051) for the relief of Mrs. 
C. H. Williams; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 12052) granting a pension 
te Wilburn Doyle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12053) granting a pension to Lee Frazier; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12054) granting a pension to Henry C. 
Betz; to the Committee on Pensions. S 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12055) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. E. Guest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. CALLAWAY: A bill (H. R. 12056) to correct the mili- 
rea record of Patrick T. Frazier; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. DOOLING: A bill (H. R. 12057) granting a pension to 
Anna Maguire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 12058) to remove the charge of 
desertion against Joseph K. Haggett; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 12059) granting an increase of 
pension to Edwin D. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12060) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Zimmermann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12061) for the relief of James 
W. McCane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12062) granting an increase of pension to 
Presley Sexton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 12063) granting a pensivn to 
Myers Fertig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12064) granting a pension to Mary W. Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12065) granting a pension to George A. 
Doed ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12066) granting a pension to Luthur M. 
Southall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12067) granting a pension to Samuel Armi- 
stead; to the Committee on Pensions. S 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12068) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret H. Kerr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12069) for the relief of C. M. Parkins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12070) for the retief of the heirs at law of 
James I. A. Trotter, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12071) for the relief of N. B. Woods; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12072) for the relief of the heirs of John H. 
Caldwell, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12073) for the relief of Moses Gwin, sr.; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12074) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William H. Harlow, alias John 
Deen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 12075) 
granting a pension to Olivia Pattison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12076) granting a pension to Catherine 
Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12077) for the relief 
of Harry C. Bradley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12078) 
granting a pension to Herbert L. Ellsworth; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 12079) for the relief of 
Orange Building & Loan Association, of Orange, Cal.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 12080) granting an increase 
o 8 to Cassandra E. Hain; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12081) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob H. Wierman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) granting an increase of pension to 
Hollingsworth Gipe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12088) for the relief of 
the Ninth West Columbia Permanent Building Association; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 12084) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles F. M. Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 12085) granting a pension to 
Milo D. Heath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 12086) granting an increase 
of pension to William Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 12087) graut- 
ing an increase of pension te Leverett O. Wilsey; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12088) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvester S. McMurray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12089) granting an increase 
oF pension to Robert Jolley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12090) granting 
an increase of pension to John C. Fissell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (II. R. 12091) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis H. Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD; A bill (H. R. 12092) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of James Burdett 
Lamson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12093) granting a pension to 
Samantha Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12094) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert O. Moscript; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12095) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza A. Schromm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12096) granting a pension 
to Missouri Ruth Justice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12097) granting a pen- 
sion to William J. Givens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 12098) granting a pension to 
Ella Morrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12099) granting a pension to Esther Opher ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12100) for the relief of Franklin Buchanan 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12101) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles Decker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of National Federation of Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Association, favoring a nonpartisan 
tariff commission; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. J. Klinefellte, of Cincinnati, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of German Austro-Hungarian Relief Association 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring an embargo on arms; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petitions of E. C. Morgan, of Bray- 
mer; citizens of Maysville; Anti-Saloon League, and Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Maysville; and 74 citizens of 
Caldwell, all in the State of Missouri, for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of J. Raugh, L. L. Evans, R. E. 
Yohn, L. I. Garver, A. D. Bechtol, D. H. Miller, L. C. Casteller, 
R. J. Miller, T. M. Simpson, C. J. Parks, and I. E. D. Stover, all 
of Bellwood, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Lodge 9, International Order 
of Good Templars of Kearny, N. J., and sundry citizens of 
Camden, N. J., for national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE (by request): Resolution adopted by the 
Boys’ Brigade of First Presbyterian Church of Sheboygan, Wis., 
asking for the passage of an amendment to the United States 
Constitution providing for national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of Waco Branch, No. 404, N. A. of 
L. C., favoring the Penrose-Griflin bill and the Taylor-Martin 
salary bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Union of Lamar County, Tex., in- 
dorsing the United States cotton-futures act with exception of 
section 11; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of First Baptist 
Church of Delavan, citizens of Sharon, Wis., for national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, favoring House bill 476, providing 
compensation for injured Federal employees; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, petition of Bard & Calkins, of New York, favoring 
Senator NEwLANDS’'s proposal to give consideration to the Fed- 
eral Art Commission in regard to lighting plant in Washington ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Woman's Section of the Movement for Na- 
tional Preparedness, favoring preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 5 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Wool and Textile Associa- 
tion, favoring enactment of laws for protection of the sheep 
industry ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr, EAGAN: Memorial of Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association, of Philadelphia, in reference to protecting the 
sheep industry of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 3 


By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, in favor of the Burnett immigration bill; tọ the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Journeyman Stone Cutters’ Association of 
North America, and National Lodge, Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of citizens of Mount Union; 
W. M. C. A., of Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove; faculty 
of Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove; W. W. C. A., of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove; citizens of Huntingdon; 
Church of the Brethren, of Huntingdon; Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of the Lutheran Church of Petersburg; citizens of Mifflin; 
First Baptist Sunday School of Huntingdon; Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Mount Union, all in the State of Pennsylvania, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of committee on parks and playgrounds of the 
City Club of Chicago, favoring House bill 8668, creating a bu- 
reau of national parks; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Walter J. Miller, of Chicago, III., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local Union, No. 33, of Peoria, III., Interna- 
tional Union of the United Brewery Workmen of America, pro- 
testing against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Charles Penn and other citi- 
zens of Wagoner, Okla., for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 5887; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 11828, for relief of Hadley S. Harth; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEATON: Petition of W. F. Aurand and other citizens 
of Tamaqua, Pa., for national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Laurel Hill 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Bridgeton, R. I., for national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Holy Name Society of St. Charles Church, 
Providence, R. I., favoring passage of Penrose-Griflin bill, grant- 
ing indefinite leaves of absence to superannuated employees of 
Se zontal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce of February 18, 1916, relative to Moon bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Wool & Textile Co., relative 
to increasing the number &f sheep in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of U. N. A. Post Office Clubs, relative to Pen- 
rose-Griflin bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS’ Petition of sundry citizens of Maryland, in 
favor of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of mayor, counselor, and aldermen of city of 
Annapolis, Md., in re House bill 6915; to the Committee on 
Reforin in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of Brotherlood Railway Carmen 
of America, Local Lodge No. 432; Bottlers’ Local Union No. 187; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, St. Louis Division, No. 2; St. 
Louis Electrotypers’ Union, No. 36, all of St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Missouri State Federation of Labor, of Kansas City, Mo.; Metal 
Trades Department, of Washington, D. C.; Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union of Louisville, Ky.; Louisiana State Pedera- 
tion of Labor, of Shreveport, La.; and Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, all praying for the passage 
of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 144 representative citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Phil. J. Bauer, of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of 
the militia-pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of William McKinley Council, No, 18, Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union; Edwin H. Burr, of St. Louis, Mo.; Jour- 
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neymen Stone Cutters’ Association of Indianapolis, Ind.; Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of American Federation of Labor, of Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and International Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the passage of the 


Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on tion 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 428 citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., for national prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of three churches and six religious organiza- 
tions of the State of Indiana, favoring national prohibition 
constitutional amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 3068; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of sundry citizens of the United 
States protesting against any tax on tooth paste; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of First Baptist Church, of Grafton, W. Va., 
and Second United Presbyterian Church, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: Memorial of Sons of American Revolution, 
asking that Congress adopt reasonable preparedness measures; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of 25 members of the Retail Liquor 
Denlers’ Association, of Hornell, N. Y., Mr. George S. Peters, 
president, and Mr. E. J. Dealy, secretary, opposing the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1082, which provides for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, petition of Rev. H. Kaufmann and Martin Link, both of 
Cohocton, N. Y., favoring an embargo on arms and munitions of 
war from the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Musician’s Protective Union, of Ithaca, 
N. Y., Mr. Aug. Schmidt, secretary, favoring the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Peacemakers’ Committee 
of the Pacific Coast Church, against preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of R. B. Casper et al. in favor of 1- 
cent postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany bill for 
relief of Jacob Betzer (H. R. 11857) ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York, protesting against the proposed Federal 
inheritance tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STINESS; Memorial of Coast Artillery Corps, Rhode 
Island National Guard, favoring federalization of the National 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Haggai Lodge, Independent Order B'nai 
B'rith, of Providence, R. I., protesting against the passage of 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. : 

Also, petition of New England Dry Goods Association, protest- 
ing against the passage of the so-called standard-price bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Petition of H. D. Hyder and other citi- 
zens, of Havre de Grace, Md., protesting against increase of 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, of Madison, Conn., favoring Federal censorship 
of films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of business men of Love- 
land, Fort Collins, Sterling, Fort Morgan, Boulder, Greeley, 
Colorado Springs, Timnalt, Berthoud, Wellington, Laird, Mani- 
tou, Arriba, Calhan, Seibert, Simla, Flagler, Hugo, Holyoke, 
Colorado City, Fountain, Sedalia, Keota, Littleton, Niwot, 
Lyons, Nunn, Fort Lupton, Brighton, Lafayette, Superior, Wind- 
sor, Longmont, Stratton, La Salle, Burlington, Milliken, Johns- 
town, Platteville, Iliff, Ovid, Erie, Louisville, Goodrich, Orchard, 
Vona, Otis, Ramona, Weldona, Hillrose, Snyder, Broomfield, 
Evans, Wiggins, Eckley, Ault, Eaton, Kersey, Merino, Sedgwick, 
Genoa, Yuma, Brush, Wray, Akron, Julesburg, Pierce, Easton- 
ville, Elbert, Parker, Elizabeth, Limon, Grover, Haxtun, and 
Castle Rock, all in the State of Colorado, in support ox a bill 
to provide a tax upon persons, firms, or corporations doing an 
interstate mail-order business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WINGO: Petition of sundry citizens of Arkansas 
against militarism; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 23, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 
DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
nema the absence of a quorum. Let the Secretary call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardin, Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankbead Hollis age moot 
Beckham Hughes Pittman Sterling 
Brandegee Husting Poindexter Stone 
Catron ames Pomerene Sutherland 
Chilton Jones Robinson Swanson 
stat Kenyon Saulsbury man 
Clarke, Ark, Kern th Vardaman 
Colt Sheppard Walsh 
Ca McLean erman arren 
Curtis Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Dillin, e, Simmons 0 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Fletcher Norris Smith, Ga. 
Gronna Oliver Smith, Mich. 

Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr].is absent on ac- 


count of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. . 
Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state for the day 
the absence of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'’Gor- 
MAN], who is absent on official business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Tuomas] on account of illness. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I wish to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], who is detained 
from the Senate on important public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). 
Fifty-seven Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. The pending amendment is the one offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. 

Mr. STONE. I ask the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SIS! 
in charge of the bill before the Senate to permit me to make a 
request of the Senate. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield for that purpose. 

ARMING OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, some days ago I asked leave of 
the Senate, which was granted, to print certain extracts from 
Moore’s Digest of International Law which related especially to 
the declaration of Paris, which declaration concerns privateers. 
I thought that important, and it is important at this time; also 
that a certain paper written by Mr. Higgins and printed in the 
American Law Journal might also be printed in that document. 

That was agreed to by the Senate, and it has been prepared 
or set up by the Printing Office. But I have asked that office to 
withhold it for the time being that I might make a request this 
morning that to that document, which is Senate Document 332, 
there might be added an extract from Moore’s Digest of Inter- 
national Law relating to: the subject and under the headline of 
“Arming of merchant vessels,” and also to print as a part of 
that document an article by Dr. George Schramm, counselor of 
the German Imperial Navy Department, relating to the same sub- 
ject; also a document written by W. J. M. von Eysinga, professor 
in Leiden University, which is a statement of the views of this 
author on the same subject from the standpoint of the author. 

Also, Mr, President, to add to the same document certain mat- 
ter which was printed as an appendix to a speech delivered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] on the 18th of the 
present month, or so mueh thereof as is not covered in the 
documents preceding which I have asked to have printed. 

I should like to have these matters printed in this document 
for the convenient use of Senators considering what is an im- 
portant matter at this time. 
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Also, I ask leave to include in the same document a paper 
written by Col. George Harvey, and which a in the 
North American Review of May, 1915, entitled The Govern- 
ment and the war.” While that does not relate directly to the 
question of the arming of merchant vessels, it does very inti- 
mately concern our relations and our duty as a Nation to acute 
subjects that are of immediate and profound interest. 

Mr. LODGE. Is that an article by Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. STONE. It is. It is a matter of immediate interest, I 
say, to the questions concerning our relations to foreign Govern- 
ments, and I think it would be of great interest and value to 
Senators who will take occasion to read the matter which I am 
asking to have printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,“ approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 6, line 22, the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa} proposes to strike out the words “ based 
upon its value as land.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to 
the purport of the amendment which is proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Montana. It is in subdivision (f) of the second sec- 
tion of the bill. The provision I will read in full, so as to get 
the connection of the amendment: 

That such grantee— 

That is, the company which proposes to construct the im- 
provement in the river for navigation— 


in the construction, maintenance, and operation of such dam or diver- 
sion structure and accessory works mar with the authority of the 
8 of War, occu and use, the extent necessa for the 

project, any lands of the United States. including the blie lands; 

any part of the public lands max. on certification by the Secretary. 
of War that the same is required for navigation ig" gery be withdrawn 
by the President for said 2 as provided in the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the es of the United States to make withdrawal 


TARA se and occupation of such lands to the interests 1 
well “a to the business of said grantee. 

The amendment of the Senator from Montana is to strike out 
the words based upon its value as land,” in the twenty-second 
line of the sixth page of the bill. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] on Monday afternoon stated that that language was 
added and placed in the bill for a purpose; that it is was a 
compromise provision, and he thought it should stay. 

There has been, as you know, a tendency manifested by the 
officers of the Interior Department for the past 20 years to claim 
the water which flows in both navigable and nonnavigable 
streams as something in which the United States has an interest, 
and they therefore seek to impose a charge of some kind for the 
water that is in the stream and upon the powers thut are 
generated thereby. That would not be the case in an ordinary 

- condemnation proceeding against a private individual. ‘They 
could not impose any such restriction, royalty, or charge upon a 
company that might want to build a water-power plant. 

It is on that account that the committee considered whether 
the Government should include a water value or charge for the 
lands that might be needed in the improvement of a river. 
Personally, I do not think the Government ought to get any 
amount whatever, because the work means the improving of the 
river. If the Government undertook that work, of course it 
would take its own land without cost. Improvement for navi- 
gation is the primary purpose of the construction under the 
bill. The Government should not hamper a contractor who 
might undertake to build a dam primarily for purposes of navi- 
gation. To load down the enterprise with charges because the 
Government happened to have some public land near the pro- 
posed site seems to me a policy that will not enlist the coopera- 
tion of those persons who desire to construct works of naviga- 
tion at their own expense and turn them over to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, it seems to me when we consider that under 
this bill not one dollar is to be expended by the Government, 
although the rivers are to be improved for navigation and the per- 


son undertaking the work receives simply a surplus of the 
waters, utilizing that which is now going to waste, and sub- 
jecting him to a charge imposed by the Secretary of War, with- 
out limitation, is a policy that will impair the very operation 


of the act itself. No man is going to undertake a work of that 
kind under those circumstances. That is one of the reasons 
why the leasing system has proved a failure wherever the 
Government has attempted it on its own account. 

Mr. President, this is a measure that may bring to the United 
States Government in savings millions and millions of dollars. 
It takes the place to some extent of the rivers and harbors 
appropriations. Every one of the projects that is improved is 
going to be primarily for the benefit of the Government in the 
navigation of the stream. 

Now, to cripple the proposed undertakings by declaring that 
we will make a charge and that that charge is not for the value 
of the land taken, but is in some way connected with the water 
that flows in the stream, and that therefore we should have a 
high charge for the purpose of: getting a revenue from this 
source when the very purpose and object is to get a large im- 
provement for the Government without any expense what- 
ever—upon what ground can the Government base its right to 
any such contention? No one claims that the waters of the 
navigable streams belong to the United States Government. 
The Government has no ownership whatever in those streams; 
the State has ownership of the waters, and the National Gov- 
ernment under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion is given the right to prevent obstructions to navigation— 
has a check upon the structures that may be authorized by the 
State governments. That being the case, upon what ground can 
the Government insist that there should be an element of charge 
imposed upon the owners or upor those who attempt to erect 
these structures in behalf of the Government? 

It seems to me this bill goes far beyond a proper purpose in 
fixing any charge whatever upon public lands that may lie 
along a river where an improvement of the kind is desired by 
the Government. But to say that that land shall be appraised 
for all possible values that it may have to a particular enter- 
prise is going far beyond the provisions that any measure 
should contain. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] said 
that in condemnation suits a jury should take into considera- 
tion any use to which the land might be put. The contention 
which I made was that for all uses in the condemnation of 
land the value should be fixed. I do not see that there is much 
difference between us, although some of the decisions which I 
read were to that effect, and used the words all purposes,” 
and those which he read used in some instances the words “all 
purposes and in other instances the words any purpose.” 

Mr. President, it is not what the land would be worth to a 
company that might desire to construct one of these improve- 
ments in a river. No court has held that that should be esti- 
mated in fixing the value of the land. It can not take into 
consideration the benefits which that company might get; 
that is one of the elements that can not be taken into considera- 
tion. The value is the market value; and the market value 
takes into consideration whether there is any or a limited de- 
mand whatever for that land. On that account it seems to me 
that the contention which I make is correct, and that is that 
this land, if charged for, should be charged for as land only, 
and that under no circumstances should it be charged for upon 
a basis of benefit it might be to the company that would con- 
struct the dam. 

Mr. President, what does fhis proposition do? It hampers 
development under the bill. These companies are not going on 
any of these navigable streams to improve navigation merely 
for fun; they are not going to do it unless they get a remuner- 
ation for it. If you restrict too much the remuneration which 
they should get, you are not going to get the work undertaken 
at all. If you are going to put into the hands of the Secretary 
of War the right to charge so much per horsepower, that means 
that in all probability but few of these enterprises will be at- 
tempted. It might be that in some favored locality where there 
might be a particularly great demand for power a company 
would take the risk anyway; but it must be remembered that 
the value of this land is not left to a jury; that it is not left to 
a commission; but that it is left to the Secretary of War—the 
opposite party—and that his finding is conclusive; there is no 
appeal from it. When you fix a rule as to what the Secretary 
of War shall charge and leave it absolutely in his power to fix 
that charge, without consulting the wishes of the man who, 
wants to buy if, nor consulting a jury, ner consulting commis- 
sioners, you can readily see that you will not get the improve- 
ments under this bill that are desired. 
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Mr. President, in the public-land States we see the hardship 
of any attempt to impose a leasing system upon us; but the 
people of the original States do not seem to realize that con- 
dition to the extent at least that we do. They do not have the 
concrete examples before them. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has handed me 
a statement, which, he says, is directly applicable to what I 


have said, and I will read it. It is from the Dunbar case and 
states that in the case of the United States v. Chandler Dunbar 
Co., 229 U. S., the Supreme Court held that land necessary and 
taken for the improvement of navigation should be valued as 
Jand and for what it is worth as land, and not what it might be 
worth for other purposes. 

Mr. President, when this committee has followed that iden- 
tical language, the language which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has used in a similar case when lands were 
necessary to be taken for the improvement of navigation, it 
seems to me that the action of the committee is eminently 
proper. To attempt to put upon a stream in which the Gov- 
ernment does not own a drop of water charges upon horse- 
power that might be generated therefrom is nothing but the 
exercise of an arbitrary power which should not be sanctioned 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, suppose that in one of the Eastern States the 
proposition was advanced that the Federal Government should 
have some kind of right to impose a tax upon water power 
generated there. I ask would it not seem strange to Senators 
from those States? If there was a stream in which the Federal 
Government had no ownership Whatever, and consequently had 
no right to dictate as to it, would it not be usurpation for the 
Federal Government to say “We want a part of this power,” 
or “ We want a royalty based on the power that you may gen- 
erate in this enterprise,” especially when the person undertak- 
ing the work is not coming to the Federal Government for the 
purpose of an appropriation, is not coming to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for anything except that which is for the benefit of 
the Federal Government, namely, making the stream navigable, 
so that under the interstate-commerce law we may have better 
facilities for transporting our goods to market? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado whether he favors bestowing valuable grants and 
privileges upon corporations to be used for profit without re- 
serving any compensation to the city or the county or the 
State or the Nation which gives them? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, my view is this: 
Wherever I have had the power to exercise any influence what- 
ever over legislation, I have always wanted and I want now 
trict public-utility commissions, for the purpose of preventing 
corporations from exacting from the people any larger returns 
than are absolutely necessary, and thereby making any fran- 
chise that might be granted of no greater yalue than that aris- 
ing from the reasonable remuneration to which the corporation 
is entitled. In the State of Colorado we have such a commis- 
sion. I endeavored in the best way possible to bring it about, 
and I believe that it is to the best interest of the people that 
there should be cuch bodies. 

Of course, when there were uo utility commissions there grew 
up an abuse of power. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was to a large extent created for the purpose of preventing 
those abuses. Nearly every State in the Union now has utility 
commissions, and consequently, with the power of regulation 
being in the State over any corporation that might attempt to 
secure a franchise or to make money out of a franchise, there is 
à complete remedy. Inasmuch as the people of the States are 
to be affected by these charges, they are the ones who should 
regulate and who should control them. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware—and the Senator from 
Nebraska no doubt is also—that whenever you make a charge 
of any kind upon a company which adds to the yearly amount 
of their expenses, you are going to have that reflected in the 
charge which they get out of the people: you are going to find 
that they will charge not only the amount which they pay to the 
Goyernment, but they are going to multiply it two, or three, or 
four times when it is finally paid by the consumer, so that it is 
bad economics, in my judgment, to impose upon the public lands 
of the National Government any charge except such reasonable 
charge as may be necessary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
failed to answer the question. The point I am making is this: 
The argument which the Senator makes now was made years 
ago, and it was made in justification of making absolute gifts 


of public property to private corporations without any com- 
pensation; but that day has gone. In our cities and in our 
States the people have come to the conviction that when great 
grants are to be bestowed on private corporations adequate com- 
pensation should be provided for. We have seen the develop- 
ment of that idea. For instance, in our cities the street-car 
companies are compelled to divide their profits with the mu- 
nicipalities ; and I see no reason why, when the Government of 
the United States unquestionably possesses these great re- 
sources and proposes to open them up to private corporations 
in the different parts of the country, it should not impose, for 
the benefit of the people, a reasonable charge to be paid into the 
Public Treasury. 

It seems to me that the position taken by the Senator that 
the charge may be carried on to those who use the facilities 
is not one which should deter the Government from enacting it. 
These companies are likely to lay that charge on the people 
whether or not the Government receives the benefit of it. The 
only sure way to see that the people derive an immediate bene- 
fit from the bestowal of such grants is to provide in the bill 
that the beneficiaries shall pay reasonable compensation for 
2 they get, and then we know that the people will get some 
return, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the difference between the 
Senator and myself is this: I believe in paying for these public 
lands what they are worth; I am willing to let a commission 
or a jury fix the amount which the lands are worth; but I do 
not believe that the United States Government should under- 
take to lay and collect a royalty when the companies which 
undertake to develop these enterprises pay for what the land 
is worth. When they do that, it seems to me they have done 
all that should be asked of them. When you attempt to impose 
on behalf of the United States Government conditions and 
terms, you are going beyond the power of the United States 
with relation to the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, will the Senator 
allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. When this land shall have been 
paid for the Federal Government will have nothing to do with 
it any more, The Government will then be out of the scheme, 
and when the Government is entirely out of it you will find that 
the development will go on because the Government will not 
have power to lay an embargo on the right of the State to dis- 
tribute the power generated by that State agency. When the 
land is purchased according to its proper value the necessity 
for the Senator's amendment passes away. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
suggestion. 

Now I want, if I can have the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska, to attempt to analyze what is in this bill and to show 
what the object of the proposed amendment is. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, right there will the Senator allow 
me to make a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. When the conditions referred to by the Senator 
from Nebraska existed we did not have many public service 
commissions exercising the powers which they exercise now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true. The evil grew up out of 
the fact that we did not have such public utility commissions. 
I want to ask the Senator whether he can not see the injustice of 
the situation? Where the development companies are willing 
to pay for the land, where those who may want to construct the 
improvement are willing to let a jury or a commission assess 
its value and to determine the fair value for which it would 
sell in the market, fo exact anything more would be, it seems to 
me, Simply to play the dog in the manger. ; 

There is no right of eminent domain against the United States 
Government. Some authorities say the right of eminent domain 
as against the General Government does exist in the States, 
and it may be that there are a number of decisions that sanc- 
tion that doctrine; but, Mr. President, there can be practically 
no right of eminent domain exercised as against the United 
States Government. Whenever a private individual starts a 
suit against the Government he knows that he can never suc- 
ceed in it, except at the expenditure of such an enormous 
amount as to make his enterprise unprofitable. Therefore such 
right of eminent domain in practical effect does not exist. Now. 
what would the Senator think if no right of eminent domain 
could be exercised in behalf of a railroad company? Suppose it 
railroad company, after filing its charter and a map of its lines, 
goes out and tries to get the land needed for its tracks, and a 
farmer along the right of way—and the Government with reln- 
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tion to its land is really the private owner of the land, just as 
is the farmer in relation to his land—should say, “I will not 
let this railroad go through unless the railroad will give me a 
royalty on every ton that passes over its lines, or unless it will 
give me a dividend out of its earnings,” I should like to know 
whether there is any justice in that and whether, if that 
should oecur, the people universally would not say ‘that it was a 
“holdup”? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado ‘yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if he does not think 
there is a difference between an individual having the authority 
to make such a demand, who would only make a private profit 
out of it, and the Government exercising that right in behalf 
of all the people? The Government is the trustee for the people 
in this case. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; because the power of this Govern- 
ment is a power under delegated authority, If it is desired to 
prescribe the terms upon which a corporation can operate in a 
State, it must be done by the State law. The people of the State 
are the ones who are interested; they have got to pay the ‘toll. 
The theory that the States are not capable of attending to their 
own affairs is absolutely preposterous. They are more careful 
in respect to the manner in which grants shall be given than are 
the bodies composing the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understood the Senator, he was using the 
case of an individual to illustrate what the Government ought 
to do. The Senator referred to the States and their authority; 
but he called attention to the fact, as I believe it to be, that 
there is a difference between an individual exercising what the 
Senator calls an “ arbitrary right” and the Government exercis- 
ing such a right. If there were no right of eminent domain and 
the individual landowner should say to the railroad company, 
“You can not build your railroad or make the improvement on 
my land, unless you do so-and-so,” the only object of the indi- 
vidual having that right, if he possessed it, would be to hold up 
corporations, and public-utility services trying to develop the 
country for the purpose of his own private gain; but if the 
Government exercises such an arbitrary right, as those of us 
who do not agree with the Senator believe it ought to exercise, 
it is acting in behalf of and as trustee for all the people whose 
land is being taken by ‘the private corporation. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. The trouble with the Senator's position is 
that when the United States Government owns land, it owns it 
us a proprietor. It has no municipal jurisdiction or sovereignty 
in a State; and if there is one thing that is recognized above 
another, it is that the State has an inherent power of sov- 
ereignty to tax every piece of land within its boundaries. 

Mr. NORRIS. But still the Senator, as I understand, does 
not quite grasp the question that I have asked. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has used, as an illustration here, an in- 
dividual. He says the Government is acting arbitrarily, because 
it happens to own some land upon which a private corporation 
wants to build a dam, and by virtue of its ownership in its arbi- 
trary right it says, “ You can not have that land unless you will 
do so-and-so.” Now, to illustrate that the Government ought not 
to exercise such a right, the Senator says. Suppose an indi- 
vidual undertook to do that, and prevented improvement.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question that I want the Senator to meet 
is this: Does he not realize that there is a difference between 
an individual trying to do that for his own individual, private 
gain and the Government trying to do that in order that it 
may regulate a public utility, and thus protect the rights of 
all the people, for whom the Government is the trustee? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to carry that 
illustration a little further and see whether the Senator would 
agree that the man would have a right to hold up a railroad 
company going through his farm. Suppose the farmer should 
say: No, sir; you can not go through this land unless you 
put into the Treasury of the United States 3 per cent on your 
gross earnings.” I should like to know whether anybody 
would sanction the right of an owner of property to make any 
such exactions nnd demands and thus defeat n public enter- 

rise, 

Mr. NORRIS. The difficulty with the Senator's question— 
and for that reason it is not a parallel, in my judgment—is 
that the individual does not represent and can not represent 


all of the people, while the Government can. If you gave to 
an individual the right to prevent any improvement or any 
use in the way of eminent domain of his property, it would 
necessarily give him the right to hold up these improvements 
for his private gain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; but, suppose he says that it shall be 
paid into the State treasury, or into the county treasury, or 
into the National Treasury, should that affect the right of a 
corporation to go through there? 

Mr. NORRIS. But he is not the representative of the State 
treasury, or the county treasury, or the National Treasury. He 


Is not the trustee. Somebody has to act for all the people, and, 


under our form of Government, it is those who represent the 
Government itself. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the United States, as a 
proprietor of lands, is in the identical condition as an indi- 
vidual proprietor, except that you can not tax the lands: of the 
United States and you practically have no right of eminent 
domain; and, consequently, when you vest in an officer of the 
Government the power, practically, to put on charges that are 
exorbitant you are not doing the fair thing, it seems to me. If 
you want to leave this to a jury, all right and good. If you 
want to leave it to a commission or a court, all right and good. 
We do not ask in this bill that the lands be given for nothing, 
and we do not want any corporations in our State to get the 
lands for nothing. We want them to pay what the land is 
worth, but we do not want an indefinite statement giving the 
Secretary of War or any other indiyidual—I care not who he 
may be—the power, without reference to the courts or without 
reference to a jury or without reference to a commission, to 
say, “ We win impose this as a charge upon water,” when the 
Federal Government does not own the water any more than 
I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to ask the Senator whether or 
not the Government of the United States, on a navigable stream 
upon. which if owns adjacent lands, now has the power to con- 
struct a dam and develop a water power on that site? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; I think so. I believe it would 
have to get the sanction of the State government, however. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is doing that very thing on these irri- 
gation projects. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But it is no doubt getting the coopera- 
tion of the State government. My understanding as to the 
right of the National Government in the flowing navigable 
streams of the United States is that it is simply a right to pre- 
vent obstruction, that is all; and that is sanctioned by the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I will ask the Senator to follow me: If 
the Government. of the United States, in the use of its own lands 
and in the control of navigable streams, has the power to con- 
struct a dam and develop a water power, which it is now doing, 
as the Senator knows, on certain irrigation projeets 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not on navigable streams, though. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK (continuing). And sell the electric current 
or the water power at a large profit; if it transfers that power 
to a private corporation, why should it not exact a reasonable 
compensation for it? The Senator believes that if it sells its 
lands it should exact a reasonable. compensation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why, then, should it not exact a reason- 
able compensation when it transfers to a e corporation 
this very highly profitable opportunity? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Simply because it does not own the water; 
that is the reason. The Government has no more right to sell 
something that it does not own than I have a right to sell the 
water in the Mississippi River. That is the reason, and the dis- 
tinction is plain and clear. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say just a word, and then 1 
will yield to the Senator from Montana. I am of the opinion 
that the United States Government has a right to construct 
these power plants only for n governmental purpose, and that 
governmental purpose is to improve navigation, and conse- 
quently that it has not the right to operate those plants for 
the other purpose. But suppose 

TCHCOCK. Hold on; I desire to correct the Senator 
there. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Except incidentally. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that the Government 
of the United States is building dams for irrigation purposes. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Not on navigable streams. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator knows that it is developing 
water power there and that it is selling electric current at the 
present time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, if nobody objects to it, of course it 
can do those things. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, then, I ask the Senator this question: 
Should the Government transfer to a private corporation, op- 
erated for profit, this very valuable right practically for noth- 
ing, simply upon the payment of $1.25 an acre, or interest on 
$1.25 an acre, which is a mere trifle and is nothing at all? Why 
should this great and valuable right of the people of the United 
States be given away? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, it is not given away; 
and instead of the United States attempting to do it, the State 
might attempt to do it with some degree of reason, But if the 
Senator is correct in saying that the United States, when it 
does not own the water—and the Supreme Court has decided 
time and time again that it does not own the water—can impose 
a royalty on the flow of water which does not belong to it, it 
seems to me you might impose any condition that would pre- 
vent an enterprise from going on, by royalties or high rates of 
some kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The Senator knows that under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned the State can not do it. The Gov- 
ernment controls the land. The stream is a navigable stream, 
and the State has neither the land nor the jurisdiction to develop 
and transfer a water power. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, It has jurisdiction over the water. It 
may be that because the Government of the United States has 
undertaken a policy of not disposing of its lands it is in a posi- 
tion where the State can not enforce it against the National 
Government; but as a matter of fact, the United States Gov- 
ernment owns these lands and should own them as a proprietor 
only, and consequently the jurisdiction of the State ought to be 
in control of the situation, irrespective of what the National 
Government might desire. 

I want to say to the Senator that in the decision in the case 
of Kansas against Colorado, Mr. Justice Brewer made this in- 
quiry: “Where is the authority of the National Government 
to construct these irrigation works?” And said he did not find 
it in the Constitution, Mr. President, nobody has brought up 
the constitutionality of that, because nobody seems to be inter- 
ested; or, if they are interested, not to a sufficient extent. The 
States will not bring it up, because they get some benefits from 
the construction of these dams in the States; but Mr. Justice 
Brewer, who wrote the opinion in the case of Kansas against 
Colorado, made the assertion that he could find no authority in 
the United States Government to undertake the construction 
of irrigation plants. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator tell us what his view about 
the matter is? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, my view of the matter is that the 
United States Government should exercise its right. 

Mr. WALSH. But the question is as to whether it has the 
right to carry on these irrigation projects. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not pretend to say. I say that when 
a Supreme Court justice makes that statement, it is entitled to 
very great weight; and strictly speaking, under a close construc- 
tion of the Constitution, it seems to me it has not that right; 
but, of course, as a matter of fact, if no one protests against it, 
the question is not going to be raised. 

Mr. WALSH. But that is aside from the line of argument 
the Senator was pursuing, and I should like to come back to it. 
The Senator was arguing—and I want to follow his line of 
argument—that the Government ought to sell lands such as 
those -that we are now considering. Does the Senator under- 
stand that the bill itself does not contemplate that those lands 
are going to be sold, but that they are going to be leased only 
for a period of 50 years? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, that may be. I do not know whether 
that is true or not. I hope this will not end in a leasing bill; 
and still, at the same time, the Government, by the exercise 
of its great power and its great influence, can do things which 
are really beyond the rights of the Government to do, and yet 
that does not make them right. I do not think it is right at 
all for the Federal Government to attempt to lease either water 
or land. I do not believe it ever was contemplated in the Con- 
stitution that that should be done. 
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Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not mean 
to say that it is right or that it is wrong. My amendment is 
addressed to a certain provision of this bill which contemplates, 
not the sale of these lands, but the leasing of these lands for 
a period of 50 years, and is addressed only to the question as to 
what kind of compensation shall be made—not whether or not 
any shall be made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be. I have not any doubt of 
the Senator’s statenient; but the bill, as I understand, does 
not at the present time say that it shall be a rental. The 
Senator has put in the word “annual” before the word 
“ charges,” and that amendment has not come up as yet. If you 
make it an annual compensation or an annual charge, it might 
be that it would be so considered; but according to that, when 
the Secretary of War came to make an improvement of that 
kind and say “I want to pay this out; I do not want any 
leasing arrangement,” the Senator would have the Secretary 
of War determine the question adversely, and perhaps pre- 
vent the development of the enterprise. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator gets too far away 
from the point, I understood him to say a moment ago that in 
the Kansas-Colorado case Mr. Justice Brewer had expressed 
the opinion that there was no constitutional warrant for the 
reclamation act. Did I correctiy understand the Senator? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is what I intended to say. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator will reread that 
case. It is some time since I read it, but I think I very dis- 
tinctly recollect that Mr. Justice Brewer expressed no opinion 
upon the subject as to whether or not the United States Gov- 
ernment could provide for the irrigation of the public lands, 
but what he had reference to was the expenditure of money for 
the purpose of irrigating private lands. I had not supposed, 
since the irrigation law was passed, that there was any doubt 
whatever as to the validity of it so far as it applied to public 
lands, nnd I do not think the Senator from Colorado will find 
in the Kansas-Colorado decision any expression which indicates 
that there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, It has been some time since I read that 
decision, but I remember very distinctly the statement that he 
made, that he found no authority in the Federal Constitution. 
Perhaps it was in the nature of a query—* Where does the 
authority exist for the purpose of building reservoirs?” I 
think that was the language, and it may have been applied to 
the question of the irrigation of private lands, but I think not. 
I think it covered the whole situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is not my recollection of it. I 
will send and get the case, in order to be sure about it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I should be glad to have that done. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But I want simply to make this obser- 
vation: So far as I am concerned, I have no doubt whatever 
that the Government of the United States, having the power 
under the Constitution to dispose of public lands, has the power 
to put them in a condition to be disposed of. If, for example, 
the lands are in such a condition that they will not sell, the 
Government certainly would have the power to put them in a 
condition where they would sell. The lands in their arid condi- 
tion will bring little, if anything; but if the Government pro- 
vides for irrigating them, then the lands will bring a good price. 
The power to dispose of lands certainly includes the corollary 
power to put them in a condition to be disposed of. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that we are 
drifting from the amendment, which proposes to strike out the 
words “ based upon its value as land”; and it necessarily will 
follow that the Secretary of War can impose any kind of charges 
for horsepower used, or anything in the nature of a charge for 
the water itself, instead of for the land. When he does that, 
and it is recognized that the water does not belong to the 
United States Government, it seems to me we are putting in 
something there that is not right. : 

The Senator has referred to the fact that lands can be im- 
proved by the Government of the United States for the purpose 
of sale. I have not any doubt but that the court would uphold 
a leasing bill of the Federal Government for a limited period; 
but I have not any doubt also that if the bill contained a pro- 
vision that the Government should never dispose of the lands, it 
would be held unconstitutional. It can very easily say that a 
period of 50 years is a very limited period in the history of a 
country, and that, therefore, it is only something in the nature 
of a partial disposition of the lands. But the lands are held 
for disposition by the Government; and though in any given in- 
stance the number of years that may be specified would be very 
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limited compared with the life of a nation, yet, notwithstanding, 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution was that the 
land at some time should be disposed of—that is the wording 
of the Constitution. I have no doubt that if there were con- 
tained in the act the statement that “these public lands are to 
be held forever by the Federal Government and not disposed 
of,” it would absolutely impair the sovereignty of the State, 
which possesses the power of taxation upon all property that 
is within its borders, and, consequently, would be in violation 
of the rights of the State. ` 

It seems to me, therefore, that the language which is used 
here, “based upon its value as land,“ expresses what you 
would have to pay for it if you were condemning land. If 
that is the case, that is all that the Government owns, and con- 
sequently it is all that the Government ought to receive for it; 
and inasmuch as under this bill you have the power vested in 
the Secretary of War, who can put even a high valuation upon 
the land, it ought to be satisfactory to everybody. But if you 
put in limitations of that kind, saying that you can impose a 
tax upon the water power for the purpose of getting a revenue 
from it, you will impede the building of these enterprises. 
The Government of the United States will not get its navigable 
streams improved for navigation; these men will not undertake 
an enterprise of that kind, and inevitably you will have failure; 
and that is the cause of the failure of all the leasing systems 
the Government has ever undertaken. 

The Government undertook to lease the lead mines in 1807, 
and it took 40 years to repeal the act, but President Polk and 
President Van Buren declared the system had proved a failure 
and that it had not paid the Government, and that development 
had been absolutely checked. 

Mr. President, we had a bill here providing for the leasing 
of coal lands in Alaska, and we heard the declaration made 
time and again that the people up there were eager for these 
leases. It was suggested that just as quickly as the President 
signed the bill there would be people ready to enter into leases 
for the Alaska coal land. It has been a year and a half since 
that law was enacted by Congress. I telephoned down to the 
Interior Department a short time ago and asked them whether 
any coal leases had been made in Alaska. No; not one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator has brought up an 
admirable illustration. Of course he is mistaken when he says 
it was predicted here by the friends of the bill that its passage 
would be immediately followed by the leasing of land, because 
it was generally understood that until the railroad develop- 
ment had occurred there would not be any leasing of the land. 
Nevertheless, the illustration is admirable. 

The Senator is taking a position on this bill very much the 
same as such Senators took who favored allowing the coal lands 
of Alaska to be frittered away and to pass into private control 
at practically nominal rates and lost to the people forever. I 
am taking a position here, the same as I took then, that these 
valuable resources of the United States should be held and only 
turned over to private individuals to operate and control tempo- 
rarily upon just compensation to the people of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is just the position that I take, while 
I do not take it in regard to the leasing system. You can put 
up the lands and invite all the competition you want, and what- 
ever competition shows that the lands are worth, the Govern- 
ment should receive that amount. The lands should not be 
hung up for disposition under leases, by which policy it will be 
found that development will not take place and never could 
take place under governmental leases. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me the same evil which re- 
sulted when valuable timberlands of the United States worth 
many dollars an acre passed into the hands of private indi- 
viduals at $2.50 an acre will occur if this bill is passed without 
providing some reasonable compensation to be paid by the pri- 
1 een ons to the Government for the use of the valuable 
privilege. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Government does not grant any privi- 
lege. The Government does not own the water, consequently 
it can not grant the privilege; and when any persons want to 
carry on one of these enterprises for the improvement of navi- 
gable streams they proceed as if they had the right of eminent 
domain. Whatever that land is worth in the market for what- 
ever use it may be applied, I am perfectly willing it should be 
paid to the Government. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am amazed that the Senator should say 
that the Government of the United States can not grant this 
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privilege if this bill does not pass, that rivers can not be 
dammed, that those power plants can not be developed, that 
those companies can not control them. If this bill does pass, 
the mere consent of the Government of the United States will 
permit those private companies to dam a navigable river and 
develop power to operate a power plant at a great profit. How 
in the face of that can the Senator say the Government of the 
United States can not do this thing which the bill proposes 
to do? ` 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As an incident to a navigation scheme, of 
course, it can authorize it; but the purpose of this bill is to 
charge a certain amount for the flow of the water—to put it into 
horsepower, and charge so much a horsepower. That is the 
object and the purpose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator does not speak to the point. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am speaking to the point. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He says the Federal Government can not 
bestow this right upon a private individual. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Of course, as a matter of fact, when you 
take into consideration that we pass a law and nobody is inter- 
ested in disputing it, it might have the effect. But Congress has 
no more right to pass a law charging for water when it does 
not own the water than I have to say I will sell water that 
does not belong to me. It may be like the instances in early 
days, where a man would make a deed to 160 acres and would 
say, “I also grant to the said party the public range extending 
for 6 miles or 10 miles east.“ He has no power to do it; yet it 
was respected to a large extent by people, because he had the run 
of cattle there. 

So, if I were to say I will sell the Mississippi River somebody 
might be able to try to do something in the way of utilizing the 
benefits, but if the Government does not own the water. what 
right have we to say we will sell the water in the stream? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator admits, if the bill passes, 
private corporations will be authorized to dam these navigable 
rivers, and they will be permitted to develop water power and 
convert it into electrical current and to sell it at profit. They 
derive that right from this bill from the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHUAFROTH. No; they do not. They derive that right 
from the charter granted in the State where they are situated, 
authorizing them as corporations to do these things. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. But there is not a charter in any State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; but there is a grant of 
authority over it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The gist of it is that they derive the 
right and the power to operate from the Government of the 
United States. Now, I ask the Senator again, Why should 
these corporations receiving that valuable opportunity not pay 
something for it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They are. These corporations are erect- 
ing dams across rivers to back the water up so ships and boats 
can navigate. They turn over to the Government an enterprise 
that cost them a million or two million dollars, and the Gov- 
ernment is relieved of expense to that extent. Yet, notwith- 
standing all that public benefit, it is proposed to put a charge 
on every unit of horsepower that is generated. The Senator 
may think we can get improvements under such restrictions, 
but he will find that we will not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator raises another point. That 
depends altogether on whether the Secretary of War makes a 
fair charge for this privilege. I say it is not thinkable after 
this bill passes, that the Secretary of War will make charges 
so extravagant that the bill can not be carried into effect. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not the fact that he might do some- 
thing that is good, but it is the vesting of power in any man 
to determine this matter. I will give the Senator an illustra- 
tion as to just what has been done. About 10 or 12 years ago 
there had been a great development of water power in the 
West, not on navigable streams, but on nonnavigable streams. 
The conservationists came to the House of Representatives; I 
was on the Committee on the Public Lands in the other House; 
probably 12 or 15 years ago they said the Government was 
being blocked in water-power development because certain per- 
sons were applying for water-power sites on streams and would 
not give up their claims when they failed to comply with the 
law, and inasmuch as it was difficult to remove the cloud from 
the titles, they wanted an act of Congress which would permit 
filing or applications for revocable permits. They said if a com- 
pany was going ahead in good faith to build a plant there 
would be no trouble; the permit would never be revoked. 
They said we have in the law for national banks the power to 
repeal, amend, and revoke, but it has never been exercised. 
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These men said we have in the charters of the railway com- 
panies in the District of Columbia the right of Congress to re- 
yoke, and they are never revoked. For that reason they said 
there would be no danger whatever. 

But, Mr. President, after this permit law was passed, a man 
in the Interior Department concluded that he would force a 
leasing system upon the West. Notwithstanding all the filings 
had been made under the laws of the United States in effect 
at that time, and everybody supposed that the permits would 
be scrupulously respected as in the past, one Secretary of 
the Interior, two days before he left the office, without as- 
signing any reason whatever, after the plant had been con- 
structed and when it was in full operation, when from its 
station near Glenwood Springs it was sending electricity over 
the main mountain range to supply the city of Denver with 
light and with power for running the street railways—under 
that authority he revoked its permit and 40 other permits and 
notified the permittees that if they would not enter into leases 
paying so much per horsepower he would command them to get 
off the public domain. 

Now, that is the trouble. One Secretary may be all right, 
but we are legislating here for all time, and we should restrict 
them as to what they shall charge, and that, it seems to me, 
is the fair way. In fact, I think it is arbitrary to vest in any 
executive officer the power to determine these land values, be- 
cause there is no appeal from his decision. There is no appeal 
to a jury or to a commission. There is no right to go to a court 
to complain of a wrong and arbitrary act. But even con 
for the argument, that the power should exist in the Secretary 
of War, there is no reason on earth, it seems to me, to permit 
language to be used that will say that he can put into the 
charge for land an element of water which the Government of 
the United States does not own and never did own. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that if the bill is unamended it leaves it in the 
discretion of the Secretary to deny every application. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I said that. I should like to con- 
struct a bill that would add more rights of determining these 
matters than this bill, but I can not amend it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Based on that, I wish to ask the Senator if 
he would favor an amendment to section 1 of the bill that would 
provide instead of the Secretary of War giving the right to con- 
struct dams that that power should be left in Congress? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. No; that might be very difficult to admin- 
ister; it might be very difficult to get any charge whatever. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that we can not build a bridge across a navi- 
gable stream without a special act. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly we can not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Although we have a general act. If you pass 
a general act providing what should be done, what provision 
should be made, like this bill, with a modification which would 
provide that instead of the Secretary of War giving the permit 
they should get a permit from Congress, does the Senator think 
that would be an improvement? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a little too cumbersome to do that. 
I want to say to the Senator the right of the Congress of the 
United States to act upon the question of bridges is under the 
clause of the Constitution providing for interstate commerce, 
which says it shall have the right to prevent obstructions. It is 
not an affirmative right at all. You can not construct a bridge 
across a river in a State without going to the legislature of the 
State. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is the reason. It is simply a nega- 
tive power—a veto power against obstruction to prevent naviga- 
tion from being impaired. : 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator brought out my question from 
his objection to some of the propositions laid down by my col- 
league. We ought not to give this discretionary power, the 
Senator said, to any one man—it ought not to be given to a 
Secretary—but the very bill he is defending gives all the 
discretion to some Cabinet officer. I ask the Senator no W 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator I am discussing 
the amendment. There are a great many things in the bill I 
do not like. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the objection the Senator makes is 
that he does not want to give the discretionary power to the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And the corollary of that, of course, is 
that I want just as little discretionary power as we can give; 
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and, inasmuch as this amendment enlarges that power instead 
of diminishing it, I am against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is consistent from the Senator’s stand- 
point. Now, the question I wish to ask the Seantor is whether 
he is willing to go further than that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I might be willing to go further, because 
there has to be some kind of supervision as to navigation. Of 
course, the plans for a plant that goes into the stream there have 
to meet with the approval of the Secretary, and the Secretary 
can, if he wants, absolutely prohibit it. There is no doubt about 
that. Yet, at the same time, I must say that, in order to get 
some kind of legislation and some kind of development of this 
kind, a law granting some rights, even if they are beyond what 
I think should be granted, probably will result. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I merely wish to qualify to some extent 
the statement the Senator made a minute ago in regard to the 
leasing of coal lands in Alaska. It may be true that no coal 
lands have been leased there, but there has not been an oppor- 
tunity given to lease them. The coal lands have not been segre- 
gated into tracts. The report of the surveyor who has been 
working upon that survey has just been completed within the 
last two or three days. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My statement will be very brief. I wish 
to add that there is no opportunity to develop coal mines in 
Alaska, under the leasing system or any other system, because 
there is no transportation. The Government is engaged under 
the law which we passed in building a railroad, but it is a long 
distance from the coal field as yet, and very little progress has 
been made on it. They have not started to build a railroad to 
the Bering River coal fields. They have begun to build a rail- 
road to the Matanuska coal fields, but it is not yet completed. 

Now, just one other remark in this connection 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator this question right 
there. Does not the Senator suppose, if there had been any ap- 
plication for leasing, there would have been a survey made for 
the purpose of permitting the lease? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The survey is being pursued as rapidly 
as possible. 2 

Mr. SHAFROTH. You can get a special survey for particular 
land if you want. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The man in charge of the work there 
is a very diligent and a very competent man. I do not think 
he has delayed the matter in any way at all, but under the law 
as it existed before the Alaska leasing bill was passed there 
were no coal mines developed, and the reason why the applica- 
tions were canceled in most cases to which the Senator has 
referred was the very fact that they had not developed coal 
mines. The law required them to develop coal mines, and they 
failed to do it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The reason why there has been no devel- 
opment there is because the lands were withdrawn from entry. 
That was the reason. They could not go on the lands and at- 
tempt to take them. I do not care what permit you establish 
to get the value of the land. If you want to appraise it as 
State lands are appraised and sell them at auction, all right and 
good; but I object to estimating the value of coal lands by the 
supposed quantity of coal in the lands and multiplying that by 
so much per ton. By imposing under a classification rule such 
exorbitant prices prevented the development of the West, 
and consequently the coal lands have not been taken up. Only 
4,000 acres in all the United States were taken up under the 
coal-land laws of the United States in the past year, and ac- 
cording to that if the 4,000 acres were all taken up in my State 
alone it would take 200 years to acquire all the coal lands in 
that Commonwealth alone. That is development with a vim. 

Mr. President, such high valuation of coal lands prevents 
acquisition and development, and results in a monopoly for the 
coal owners who own their land and are selling to the public. 
When they make a profit, and do not have to meet the competi- 
tion of new companies, they will raise the price of the coal. 
They have raised the price out in that western country very 
much. Higher prices are paid now than would be if there had 
been competition. 

I want to say that I am perfectly willing that you shall 
in every way curb these corporations to prevent monopoly. If 
you want to limit the area of coal lands which may be owned 
by a corporation or individual, all right and good. If you want 
to put in the clause against combinations and trusts, all right 
and good. It meets with my hearty approval. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not rise to take issue with what 
the Senator is saying by way of stricture on the leasing. propo- 
sition, because I heartily agree with him, but if it will not dis- 
turb the Senator to return a moment to the subject we were 
discussing a little while ago 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have before me the decision in the 
Kansas-Colorado case. The court after quoting section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution, which is the clause which 
provides that Congress shall have the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory» 
or other property of the United States, and so on, said: 

ever been definitely settled. 
Pemanis att — ir a ges foe . tn the United | States of 
control over its a hat is implied by the words “ territory 
or other property.” t is true it has been referred to in some decisions 
as granting political and legislative control over the Territories as 
distinguished from the States of the Union. It is unnecessary in the 
present case to consider whether the language justifies this construc- 
tion. Certainly we haye no disposition to limit or qualify the ex- 
pressions which have heretofore fallen from this court in respect 
thereto. 

This next sentence is the one to which I particularly invite 
the Senator's attention: 

But clearly it does not grant to Congress any legislative control over 
the States, and must, so far as they are concerned— 

That is, so far as the States are concerned— 
he limited to authority over the property belonging to the United 
States within their limits. 

Which is, it seems to me, a very clear implication that in the 
mind of the court Congress would have the power to provide for 
a system of irrigation in so far as the public lands of the United 
States were concerned within the limits of a State, and, perhaps, 
within the limits of the Territories would have the right to go 
still further. I think it is important to call attention to that 
because 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But there is also another clause in that 
decision 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator from Colorado will 
permit me to finish—I think it would be unfortunate to have 
the idea go to the country that there was any doubt in the mind 
of the Senate, and particularly in the minds of Senators who 
represent the arid States, as to the constitutionality of the 
reclamation act. f 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I wish the Senator from Utah’ would read 
the clause to which I referred. There is some statement in that 
decision as to the power of Congress to construct reservoirs, 
though I can not now call attention to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to conclude what I have to say 
in regard to this matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I want to say to the Senator that I 
have read over very carefully the portion of the decision which 
has any reference to this subject, and I do not find any such 
clause as the one to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, whether the United 
States has authority or not—which I do not think it has—to 
charge for water, when the Government of the United States 
does not even claim that it owns any part of the water even if 
it has the power, is it expedient for it to do it? The Government 
of the United States is inviting men of capital to come in and 
help improve the rivers in the United States by the construction 
of dams; that is the primary object; millions of dollars will be 
spent for the purpose of that development. 

The Government gets the entire benefit of it; it gets, without 
the expenditure of a cent, construction that would cost the 
Government, under the river and harbor act, perhaps millions 
of dollars. Is it wise, even if the power exists, to load down 
such an enterprise by saying that, in addition to that expendi- 
ture, there shall be a charge for the land taken, and not only for 
the land, but there shall be charged a royalty on the water, 
which does not belong to the United States, and which, even 
if the water did belong to the United States, would be a charge 
which, of course, would be a tax upon the people. A tax upon 
the people of one part of a State or one part of the United 
States is not exaetly fair, unless its benefits are given back to 
them, While this bill provides that the money received from 
this charge shall be used as a fund for the purpose of making 
improvements, yet, as a matter of fact, if there is an excessive 
charge which is imposed upon every person who burns elec- 
tricity, you can readily see that it never comes back directly 
to him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE rose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator from Connecticut wish 
to ask me a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado a question before he takes his seat. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Colorado a question at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Colorado is making an 
argument against the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu], which, as I understand, proposes to 
strike out the words “based upon its value as land.” Without 
Saying anything about the merits of the amendment, does not 
the Senator from Colorado think that the idea that he is com- 
bating so earnestly is in the text of the bill as it now stands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. There are some portions of the 
bill to which I do not agree. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I am speaking about this particular 
matter as it is now. The bill proposes to base the charges 
“upon its value as land.” Then it proceeds: 

And in fixing such cha consideration shall be taken of the benefits 
accruing from the use and occupation of such lands to the interests of 
navigation, as well as to the business of said grantee. f 

Suppose the bill were left as it is even, and the amendment 
defeated, still the Secretary of War would be required to take 
into account the value of the land to the grantee and the busi- 
ness in which it proposes to engage. 

Mr. SHUAFROTH. Mr. President, I repeat that there are 
many provisions in the bill to which I do not agree, and I want 
to modify just as many of them as I can. It is quite likely that 
the statement which the Senator from Iowa has made has force 
in it, but I do not want it left by implication, at least that by 
striking out this clause—which was put in by the committee, as 
I understand, for the very purpose of negativing such an idea— 
that the Government would have the right to impose a charge 
upon the horsepower generated by the plant. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the very point to which I was call- 
ing the attention of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It may be that other language does it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The committee has not accomplished its 
purpose, if that was its purpose; that is, to make the charge 
dependent solely upon the value of the land as land, because 
very clearly the Secretary of War is told to base it also upon 
its value to the business of the grantee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, That may be. If it is. I do not like that 
part of the proposed act; but I will look at it more closely. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this amendment ought not 
to be sustained whether the other language is in the bill or not. 
We can take that up when we come to it; but, as a matter of 
fact, this looks like an attempt to impose a charge for the water, 
Which is something that the Government of the United States 
does not own, and which, so far as its expediency is concerned, 
would hamper and prevent enterprises of this kind from being 
undertaken, It seems to me it would be unwise to adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the Senator takes his seat. would 
he be kind enough to again read the extract from the Chandler- 
Dunbar case which he read to the Senate a while ago as to the 
rule of damages? I did not fully catch the language when he 
read if. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall be glad to do so. This is the 
extract: 

In the case of the United States r. Chandler-Dunbar Co. (229 
II. S.), the Supreme Court held that land necessary and taken for 
the improvement of navigation should be valued as land and for what 
it is worth as land, and not for what it might be worth for other 
purposes, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator is not quot- 
ing the exact language of the court in that extract, is he? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. This was handed to me by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I have not compared it with 
the decision, but that is the statement, which has evidently 
been taken from the spirit of the decision, if it be not its exact 
language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH. I was interested to learn whether it 
was somebody else's inference from the decision or whether it 
was the language of the court. 

Mr. President, I think it is of a good deal of consequence as to 
what the rule of damages shall be if one of these privnte cor- 
porations is to take publie lands. I think the rule should be 
just what it is in a condemnation proceeding. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is what we are perfectly willing 
to do. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEER. And for that purpose I should like to 
have the Secretary read the extract from the Chandler-Dunbar 
decision, in Two hundred and twenty-ninth United States, which 
I have marked. I think it is one of the latest utterances of the 
court, and I think it is right in point. The case was decided 
in 1912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Having decided that the Chandler-Dunbar Co. as riparian owners 
had no such vested property right in the water power inherent in the 
falls and rapids of the river, and no right to 5 ce in the river the 
works essen to any practical use of the flow of the river, the Govern- 
ment can not be justly required to pay for an element of value which 
did not inhere in these parcels as upland. The Government had do- 
minion over the water power of the rapids and falls and can not be 
required to pay any hypothetical additional value to a riparian owner 
who had no right to appropriate the current to his own commercial 
use. These additional values represent, therefore, no actual loss and 
there would be no justice in payin 
fact. The ent of the fi amendment is satisfied when the 
owner is paid for what is taken from him. The question is what has 
the owner iost, and not what has the taker gained.” (Boston 
of Commerce v. Boston, 217 U. S., 189, 194, 195. 

Neither can consideration be given to probable advancement in the 
value of such riparian pro by reason of the works to be con- 
structed in the river by the Government or the use to which the flow of 
the stream might be directed by the Government. The value should be 
fixed as of the date of the proceeding and with reference to the loss 
the owner sustains, considering the rty in its condition and situa- 
tion at the time it is taken and not as b 8 for which 
it was taken (Kerr v. Park Commissioners, 117 U. S., 379, 387; Shoe- 
maker v. United States, 147 U. S., 282, 304, 305.) 

The exception taken to the inclusion as an element of value of the 
availability of these parcels of land for lock and canal e must 
be overruled. That this land had a prospective value for the purpose 
of constructing a canal and lock parallel with those in use had passed 
parm. foed of the purely lative. That one or 
locks would be needed to meet 


g . 
land was the only land available for the purpose. It included all the 
land between the canals in use and the bank of the river. Although it 
is not proper to estimate land condemned for public purposes by the 
ublic necessities or its worth to the public for such purpose, it is proper 
o consider the fact that the prope! is so situated that it will prob- 


for a loss suffered by no one in 


ably be d and a le for such a gies on Eminent 
Domain, sec. 707; Boom Co. v. Patterson, U. S., 403, 408; Shoe- 
maker 5. United States, 147 U. S., 282: Young v. Harrison, 17 Ga, 
80; Alloway v. Nashville, 88 Tenn., ; Sargent v. Merrimac, 1 
„ ATK Boom Co. v. Patterson was this: A boom compan 
sought to condemn three small islands in the 3 River so situ- 
with reference to each other and the river as to be 


a 

peculiarly adapted to form a boom a mile in length. The question in 
the case was whether their 5 for that . hse ve the pro 
erty a special value which might be considered. This co held that the 
adaptability of the land for the purposes of a boom was an element 
which should be considered in estimating the value of the lands con- 
demned. he court said, touching the rule for estimating damages in 


So many and varied are the circumstances to be taken into account 
in determining the value of property condemned for public purposes 
that it is perhaps impossible to formulate a rule to govern its appraise- 
ment in all cases. Exceptional circumstances w modify the most 
carefully guarded rule, but, as a ponn thing, we should say that the 
compensation to the owner is to estimated by reference to the uses 
for which the property is suitable, having regard to the existing busi- 
ness or wants of the community, or such as may be reasonably expected 
in the immediate future. 

In Shoemaker v. United States, supra, lands were condemned for 
park pu In the court below the commissioners were instructed 
to estimate each Tee of land at its market value, and that the 
market of the land includes its value for any use to which it may be 

ut, and all the uses to which it is adapted, and not merely the con- 

tion in which it is at the present time and the use to which it is 
now applied by the owner; * * * that if by reason of its loca- 
tion, its surroundin: its natural advantages, its artificial improve- 
ment, or its intrinsic character it is liarly adapted to some par- 
ticular use—e. g., to the use of a public park—all the circumstances 
which make up this adaptability may be shown, and the fact of such 
adaptation may be taken into consideration in estimating the compen- 
sation.” The court approved this instruction. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator very 
much for having that opinion read. It seems to me it supports, 
in every particular, the extract or the syllabus which I have 
read. It seems to me also that it shows that the Government 
of the United States would have a proprietary right only, and 
would not have jurisdiction over things which it does not own; 
that the Government holds property just exactly in the same 
way as private individuals hold property; and that when prop- 
erty is taken for an enterprise the same compensation should be 
paid the Government as should be paid to an individual. I 
regard any exaction which is beyond that as not authorized, as 
wrong, and as inimical to the development of the enterprises 
that would be undertaken under this bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that the Government’s control of property which it owns—for 
instance, public lands—is similar to that of a proprietor, a pri- 
vate person; and if the Government's property is to be taken, I 
think it ought to be taken and its value determined by the same 
rule which would govern the taking of the property of a private 
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person; but clearly, under this decision, as it seems to me, if 
the property to be taken from the Government is a piece of land 
upon a navigable river which is peculiarly adapted as a power 
site, its availability for that purpose and its value for that 
purpose ought to be considered in determining the compensation 
to be paid for it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is an element which can be considered ; 

there is no doubt about that; but it is the market value that 
determines, and the question of demand for it is one of the ele- 
ments entering into it. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; but I got the idea that the Sena- 
tor’s claim was that its availability for a power purpose should 
not be considered, but that the land should be considered simply 
from the standpoint of its value as land, independently of the 
fact that it was on the bank of a navigable stream. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, no. I think all that would be asked 
would be that the amount of compensation should be that which 
the private individual would have under a condemnation suit. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I entirely agree with the Senator, then, 
if that is his claim. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to address myself to 
the merits of the bill as a whole and not to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSEI. 

There are a number of bills before the Senate and in com- 
mittees dealing with the question that is now submitted to the 
Senate and involving the same principles. The present Dill 
attempts to deal with two different purposes for which water 
may be diverted from a stream and used and the necessary 
structures placed in a navigable stream. One of them is under 
the jurisdiction and control of the National Government, repre- 
sented by the Secretary of War. The other is peculiarly under 
the jurisdiction of the States. That is a matter over which the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction and no power to act 
under the Constitution. 

I desire to call to the attention of the Senate some of the 
provisions of this bill that lead me to that conclusion. The 
attempt that is being made in these several bills to trench 
upon the power and jurisdiction and sovereignty vf the States 
has been very earnestly opposed by a number of Senators, 
especially those representing the western semiarid States, where 
irrigation is necessary. I have been amazed to find that some 
of the Senators who have heretofore earnestly opposed legisla- 
tion of this kind are now not only not opposing the bill before 
the Senate, but, as I understand, are disposed to support it. 

It has been said by some that this bill is less harmful in that 
respect than some of the others; and that may be true, Mr. 
President, if it is strictly limited to actually navigable streams. 
But the principle involved in this bill is precisely the same as 
that involved in the other bills against which we have been so 
earnestly contending. 

Let me call attention to some of the provisions that are, to 
my mind, exceedingly objectionable from the point of view of 
those of us who have been opposing this kind of legislation. 

In the very first section it is provided: 

That the United States here authorizes any of the 
hereinafter defined, after obtaining the permit of the 
War as hereinafter provided, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
dam or dams or diversion structures and accessory works— 

Now, mind you, Mr. President, the construction of diversion 
structures and accessory works can only be for the purpose of 
taking the water out of the stream to be used for irrigation or 
ad development of power, or for other purposes of like 
for the development and improvement of navigation and for water 
power or other purposes. 

So far as this is an attempt to bring about the improvement 
of navigation, it is strictly within the powers of the National 
Government, and it is entirely proper that the Secretary of 
War should be authorized to issue the necessary permit for 
that purpose. The bill does not stop at that, however. It pro- 
vides for the construction of these works for water power or 
other purposes.“ Now, mark the effect of it. It is not con- 
fined even to the development of power. It goes to the extent 
of authorizing the Secretary of War to issue permits for the 
purpose of storing and diverting water for purposes of irri- 
gation, over which I claim the National Government has no 
power or jurisdiction. 

The Secretary of War has the undoubted right to pass upon 
the question as to whether a structure shall be placed in a navi- 
gable stream, but he acts solely upon the question as to whether 
or not it is an interference with navigation. The question as 
to whether the structure can be used for other purposes—for 
example, the development of power or the irrigation of lands— 
is a matter with which the Secretary of War and the Government 
have no concern. It does not rest within the power or the juris- 
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dict ion of the National Government to determine whether water 
shall be diverted from a flowing stream in one of the States for 
purposes of irrigation or for the development of power. There 
is an ingenious effort made here to combine the two and make 
it appear that they are for a legitimate purpose, but tacking 
on to it something that, so far as the National Government is 
concerned, is illegitimate an unauthorized. 

In providing the conditions that may be imposed by the Secre- 
tary of War it will be found that he is given authority to prevent 
the construction of any works of this kind in a navigable stream 
for the purpose of developing power or for purposes of irriga- 
tion by a mere refusal upon his part to issue the permit, not 
upon the ground that it will interfere with navigation or ob- 
struct a navigable stream—: matter upon which he has a per- 
fect right to pass—but upon the ground that the works that are 
proposed to be placed in the river are not adequate for the 
purpose of developing power or for irrigation. That is a matter 
with which the Secretary of War has nothing whatever to do; it 
is not within his jurisdiction; and yet by this means power is 
attempted to be conferred upon the Secretary of War that di- 
rectly interferes with the rights of the States to determine 
whether water shall be diverted for purposes of irrigation or 
development of power and what kind of structures shail be 
placed in the streams for those purposes. 

Let me read a little further: 

And such grantee and such permit shall at all times be subject to 
the provisions of this act and also subject to such conditions as the 
Secretary of War shall, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
make a part of such permit; * * Provided, That when the power 
to be developed by the project and improvement of the stream for navi- 
gation is used or to be used for a public-utility pu or purgo 
the tee must be a municipal corporation, or a political subdivision, 
or other agencies of a State, or a public-service agent of a State, or a 

ublic-ntility ration created and organized under the laws of a 

tate or the United States, authorized to engage in the business of 
furnishing water, heat, or electric energy for public or private use, and 
whose rates and charges and service shall be subject to regulation by 
the laws of the State or a duly constituted commission or other agency 
of said State; but in any case where the State has not made provision 
for authorizing municipal corporations, political subdivisions, or other 
agencies of the State or public-utility corporations or agencies to engage 
in said business, the qualifications of the grantee prescribed in this 
proviso shail not appiy. 
That is to say, the attempt is made to give the Nationa} Gov- 
ernment the jurisdiction over the control of the supply and use 
of the water and the rates in case a State has not provided a 
utility body to do that work. The State has the right to deter- 
mine whether the rates shall be governed and controlled and 
regulated by a utility body or not, and certainly under the Con- 
stitution no jurisdiction of that kind can be extended to the 
National Government, because of the fact that the State fails 
3 but that is precisely what is attempted to be done in the 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the Senator construes this 
bill to the effect that because a State has failed to perform 
some function which devolves upon the State, therefore the 
National Government can draw to itself the power to perform 
that function? 

Mr. WORKS. That is precisely what I hold—that that is 
the construction that must be placed upon the bill. 

Again: 

And no transfer of any such permit or of the rights thereunder 
granted, except by trust deed or mortgage issued for the bona fide 
purpose of financing the business of such pantes; Il 
any tee, without the approval of the 
transferee not haying the qualifications herein 
hereunder. 

Complete control is given the National Government to deter- 
mine who shall take out and use the water and who shall divert 
it for public p The State is helpless to provide for 
the diversion and distribution of the water, and is subject always 
to the will of the Secretary of War and such conditions as he 
may impose. 

Now, let me go a little further. Section 2 of the bill pro- 
vides the conditions that may be imposed by the Secretary of 
War in the issuance of the permits. First, it provides that 
“the plans and specifications for such dams and all accessory 
works, together with such drawings of the proposed construction 
and such maps,” and so forth, “shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War.“ That is entirely proper for one purpose—that 
is, to determine whether the structure will interfere with navi- 
gation—but the Secretary of War has no right to consider any 
other question except the one whether it does affect navigation, 
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There is, however, no such linitation of his powers placed in 
the bill: 

Second. Th 
location for 3 8 N £ or pean gs ‘the 
3 of the Secretary of War shall be best adapted to a compre- 

ensive plan for the improvement of the waterway in question for the 
uses of navigation and for the full development of its water power and 
for oth and best adapted to conserve and 
e region in the interests of navigation, 
the needs of the Government, and the public welfare. 

What broader power could be conferred upon the Secretary of 
War in dealing with that question than is contained in this 
clause of the section? He may determine whether these works 
are adequate for the purpose, not of improving navigation— 
that he has a right to determine—but whether they are ade- 
quate for the purpose of diverting and using the water for any 
purpose, whether it be the development of power or irrigation 
or manufacturing or for domestic uses; because, as I have 
pointed out, in this section of the bill it is provided that the 
permit may be given for the purpose of developing power or 
for other purposes without any limitation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. 1 take it that the Senator would like to have 
any dam that is constructed at any point on a stream take care 
not only of the navigation but also of these other possibilities, 
and I should like to ask him what suggestion he would have 
to make. Would he have our bill provide for the granting of a 
permit for navigation purposes, and then expect the permittee 
also to get a permit from the State specifying the character of 
the dam that he should construct in erder to take care of these 
other desired developments? 

Mr. WORKS. That is precisely what we must do if we follow 
the Constitution, because one is under the jurisdiction of the 
National Government, and the other—the diversion of the water 
for the purposes I have mentioned—is peculiarly within the 
jurisdiction and control of the State. I will say to the Senator 
from Washington that it may be a very nice thing to have the 
Government control this whole matter if it is properly done, 
and provision is made for the proper use of the water, but that 
is not the question. The question is whether it is the legal, the 
legitimate, way to do it. Another thing that impresses itself 
upon my mind is that the Secretary of War not only may do 
this thing for the benefit of the public and in the interest of the 
State, but he is given the power absolutely to refuse to do it 
and prevent the development of the water power or the distribu- 
tion of water. 

Mr. JONES. One other question, if the Senator will permit 
me. What would the Senator provide to take care of a situation 
like this: Suppose the Secretary of War grants a permit for the 
improvement of the navigation of a stream, and then the State 
refuses to permit further development or the building of a dam 
for any other purposes? 

Mr. WORKS, That is precisely what the State has a right to 
do, and what it is its duty to do. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator want the whole improvement 
blocked in that way? 

Mr. WORKS. Why, cerfainly, if it is not in the interest of 
the public. The State will determine that question, and it is 
the only authority that has any right to determine it. The State 
may be of opinion that it ought not to be developed for power 
purposes, for example, if the permit is issued for that purpose, 
but that the water should be used for irrigation purposes; and 
it is proposed by this bill to cut off the right of the State to 
determine that question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that 
we can do what this bill undertakes to do—to wit, lodge in the 
Secretary of War the power to determine for what purposes this 
water shall be developed, including navigation and all other 
purposes—assuming it to be true that we could do that, sup- 
pose, then, that a State should determine that it wanted this 
water for irrigation purposes. The Secretary of War would 
have a right to say: No; you must use this water for some 
other purpose, for supplying a city, for power purposes, or some- 
thing of that kind,” or for any other purpose that the Secretary 
of War might deem more desirable. In other words, if we 
ean do what the bill purports to do, the State might desire the 
water for irrigation purposes, and might be entirely deprived of 
it for that purpose, 
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Mr. WORKS. Certainly; that is the effect of it, unquestion- 
nbly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very much interested in the discussion 
which the Senator is pursuing, and I should like to get a rather 
clear idea about just exactly what he would do. Let us take 
the case of the rapids at Keokuk, and we will assume that the 
river has not. been dammed there. Along what general princi- 
ples and lines would the Senator proceed? One wants to erect 
a dam across there. What would the Senator provide? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, there is but one course to pur- 
sue. The State has the right to determine whether the water 
shall be taken out and used for any given purpose. The State 
may grant the permit to take out the water of a navigable stream 
the sume as any other, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; we agree about that. 

Mr. WORKS. The Secretary of War, if that permission were 
given, would have the right to determine whether this structure 
should be erected, determining that question with regard to its 
effects upon navigation, and nothing else. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, ves. The Senator, then, as T understand 
him, would repose in the Secretary of War the power to say 
whether or not a navigable stream shall be dammed? 

Mr. WORKS. As affecting the question of navigation only. 
The Secretary of War would have no right to determine whether 
the dam should be constructed or not, judging from the use that 
might be made of the water after it was taken out of the stream; 
and that is what this bill provides for. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator would. then, repose in the Secre- 
tary of War the right to say whether or not the dam should be 
erected ? 

Mr. WORKS. 
have stated. 

Mr. WALSH. Now. then, would the Senator repose in the 
Secretary of War the right to say anything at all about what 
kind of a structure shonld be erected? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, in determining it upon the question 
of the effect upon navigation. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the Senator what more this bill provides 
than that the Secretary. to whom the application is made, must 
prescribe the terms and conditions under which the structure is 
to be erected? $ 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator evidently has net been listening to 
what T said, 

Mr. WALSH 


Why, of course, under the limitation that I 


Yes; quite intently. 

Mr. WORKS. Then I have been unable to convey to hin 
how I really construe the bill. My objection to it, stated briefly, 
is that the conditions imposed allow the Secretary of War to 
determine not whether this will have any effect upon navigation, 
but whether the works are ndequate for the development and 
supply of the water as provided in the bill, which is quite an- 
other thing. 

Mr. WALSH. The Secretary is authorized to pass upon the 
plans and specifications. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but the bill provides for a good deal 
more than that. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator then. 
An application for a permit to dum a navigable stream is 
granted. What is there that puts a limitation upon the power 
of the Secretary to say that it shall be dammed at that par- 
ticular place or not? 

Mr, WORKS, Only the Constitution, if it is for the purpose 
of development of power. Let me read another subdivision of 
the third clause of this section: 

(b) That such grantee shall furnish free of cost power for the opera- 
tion of the same— 

That is, in respect to certain works that are to be constructed 
or may be constructed by the Govérnment— 


(¢) that in case such navigation facilities shall not be made a part 
of such original construction at the expense of the grantee, then, when- 
ever the United States shall deem such navigation facilitles necessary 
the grantee shall convey to the United States free of cost such of its 
land and its right of way. 

It is a singular thing, Mr. President, that the Secretary of 
War is authorized to turn over to a private individual or a pri- 
vate corporation the right to enter upon a navigable stream and 
construct the necessary work for the improvement of navigation, 
to begin with. It is a function which belongs to the Govern- 
ment. To allow the Secretary to give out the right to some- 
body else by a mere permit fo construct public works is to 
change the entire poliey of the Government with respect to 
the construction of public improvements. But it must be ns- 


sumed that if these works are to be constructed under a pernit 
by the Government for the purpose of improving navigation 
they are to be beneficial to the Government and not hurtful. 
Certainly unless that is shown, and that is the reason for con- 
structing these works, there is no reason why the Government 
should give its permit to a private individual to do the work. 
The bill itself provides that it is for the purpose of improving 
navigation. 

If that is so and the Government is to receive a private 
benefit from the construction by a private individual, why 
should it charge him compensation for what is done for the 
benefit of the Government, and charge it up to the consumer, 
for that is just what will happen? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hugues in the chair), 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What does the Senator think in reference 
to the ability of the Government along the Mississippi River, 
for instance, in the State of Iowa, to authorize a private grantee 
of the kind referred to in the section to enter upon the bank or 
the riparian rights in the State of Iowa, which I understand 
under their own decision extends to the middle channel of the 
Mississippi River, and make the contemplcted improvement? 
The act for the admission of Town into the Union on the same 
footing as any of the thirteen original States, as I understand it, 
ipso facto vested in the State of Town the title to all the land 
between the high water or the ordinary stage of water and the 
center of the Mississippi River, It has been given the State of 
Iowa in trust for the people, there being only a regulation for 
purposes of navigation by the Government. What would be 
the power of Congress in that event to authorize the Secretary 
of War by a permit to vest In the private grantee the right 
to enter upon that territory and appropriate it for any purpose? 

Mr. WORKS. The Government has no such authority. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is 
in error about the State of Iowa. Under their decisions, I think, 
the riparian owner owns only to the water’s edge. It is in 
Illinois where you have the common-law doctrine that the 
riparian owner owns to the thread or center of the stream. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will ex- 
amine, I think both the State decisions and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. he will find this distinc- 
tion. In Ilinois the private riparian owner. n farmer or 
manufacturer, owns as private ownership to the center of the 
navigable channel ordinarily used by pilots in navigating the 
river. That private ownership you or I myself might own in 
perpetuity, and when we grant the fee of the lind alongside 
it necessarily carries the bed of the river covered by the water 
to the center as private ownership. We can cut ice or grass. 
control the right of fishing, hunting. and the like as of a private 
ownership, and ail the incidents which attach to the estate. 
This is a matter, however, controlled either by the legislature 
or by the supreme court decisions of the various States. 

Tu the State of Towa, if I remember the decision correctly. 
instead of the private ownership of the riparian owner of the 
bank being to the center of the stream, there being a strip of 
land that would inhere to the owner of the fee in Illinois, that 
strip of land lying between the bank of the river in its ordi- 
hary stage or in some stage, I think at high water, flood tide. 
to the center of the naiyigable stream belongs to the State. T 
know from knowledge that in some States and in Hlinois, in 
the case of an Inland lake, the title to the bed of the lake vesis 
in the State. 

Mr. NELSON. That is exactly what I said a moment age 
substantially, but the Senator from Illinois made the mistake 
of mentioning the common-law right as applied to the State of 
Town. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think, Mr. President, 1 made no mistake. 
In trying to distinguish it in such a way I did not mention the 
common law. The common hiw in some States of the Union, 
that has been the rule for many years, adopting it from the 
Virginia statutes coming up by way of Kentucky, In certain 
States in the northwestern territory that is the rule. and 
among others Illinois, but in the State of Iowa the policy is 
different and the Supreme Court decision is different. The strip 
of land lying between the bank and the center of the stream 
has been changed either by decision or by the legislature so 
that the common-law rule does not apply. The common-law 
rule does not apply in the Stute of Towa. 

Mr. NELSON. That is exactly whnt I said. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. In reference to Iowa—and if the Senator 
will go back to what the reporter will write out he will see 
I said that in the State of Iowa that strip of land is held by 
the State of Iowa in trust for all the people of Iowa—I ask 
the Senator from California if that is so, how the Government 
would enter upon that strip of land and use it through granting 
a permit to any private owner? The common-law doctrine does 
apply in Illinois. It applies in certain other States following 
the east bank of the Mississippi River until Louisiana is 
reached; where the civil law lays down an entirely different 
rule. 5 ; 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was not at the time I was 
interrupted discussing the question of the acquisition of title 
to the land. I was considering solely the question of the use of 
the water. But I think it is thoroughly determined by the 
decision of the courts that the State has jurisdiction over the 
land bordering on and under the stream subject only to the 
right of the Government to use and control it for navigation 
purposes, and the Government has no other right respecting the 
Jand than that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
stated with exact precision the law in Iowa, and so did the 
Senator from Tllinois state it accurately. The very point now 
mentioned by the Senator from California is bothering the 
people of Iowa a good deal. It will be remembered that a few 
years ago Congress gave to a company organized, I believe, in 
Maine—I can not remember the State—the authority to build 
a dam across the Mississippi River at Keokuk. The State of 
Iowa gave to that company the power to exercise the right of 
eminent domain in acquiring the riparian privileges; that is, 
certain lands were overflowed by the reason of the water, and 
the damages which arose in that way to the riparian owners 
was to be established through the process of eminent domain. 

The question whether that company had a right to use the 
hed of the river—that is, between the ordinary high-water mark 
und the bed of the stream—is now in dispute in my State. The 
company proceeded to build a dam at a very large expense with- 
out the consent of Iowa, and occupied that part of the bed of 
the stream mentioned by the Senator from Illinois by its work 
and improvement, and it is yet to be determined in Towa whether 
that company can lawfully maintain its existing structure. 

Mr. WORKS. ‘There may be a question in that instance 
whether the State of Iowa is concerned or the private owner of 
the land along the stream. When I speak of the State of Iowa I 

include the citizens of the State as well who may own the land 
to the center of the stream or to high-water mark, as the case 
may be. I read further: 

In fixing such conditions, or any of them, the Secretary of War shall 
also take into consideraticn the probable cost to such grantee of con- 
struction and maintenance and operation and the probable consumers’ 
rate required to produce a reasonable return upon the investment 
required of such grantee— 

I maintain that is a matter over which the Secretary of War 
has no jurisdiction and about which he has no concern what- 
ever, The question what may be realized by the person who 
accepts the permit or grant is purely a State matter and under 
State control under the provisions of the Constitution. And 
further 

As betw cont appli ts for a permit hereunder having the 
legal F by this 43 — = s eet 

This authorizes the Secretary to determine not the question 
whether they have complied with the legal requirements of the 
laws of the State authorizing them to divert and use the water 
but whether they have the qualifications provided for in this 
act $ 
and bein ell im 
the pees’ oE ee 0 533 2 
to that applicant which Is best qualified to expedite and realize the 
maximum useful development of all the water resources of the region ; 
and as between such contesting applicants which appear equally well 
qualified in such respect then preference shall be given to that applicant 
which has first complied with the laws of the State or States in which 
the dam or diversicn structure is to be constructed. 

Now, that applies wholly to the question of the use of the 
water for purposes that are to be controlled by the State. The 
National Government has no concern about the qualifications of 
the applicants, so far as their ability to supply the water for 
these purposes is concerned. It is concerned only with respect 
to the navigation of the stream and nothing else. 

T eall attention now to section 5: 


and pu 


by the Secre- 


provided in section 9 of this act, 

years such ts shall continue until revoked 3 eause 
section 8 of tħis act or until ted and com: 

to such grantee for its property as provided in 


That gives the National Government the right to terminate 
the use of the water if it has been applied, for example, to irri- 
gation, at the end of 50 years, and under the laws of the irri- 
gated States the right that is proeured for irrigation purposes 
is perpetual and becomes appurtenant to the land whenever it 
is applied to the land for purposes of irrigation. 

This proposes to allow the Secretary of War to step in and 
limit the time when the waters shall be used and to deprive 
the State of the power to provide for the diversion of the water 
for a specific purpose for all time, which I think is not only 
1 by the Constitution but it would be exceedingly 
unwise. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It has the power to revoke for cause 
not in any manner connected with navigation. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; there is no limitation at all. It is 
even a ilttle worse than that. It provides for the Government 
taking over the works that are constructed, not only those in 
the stream but the diversion works as well. It authorizes the 
Government to take over those works for its own uses and pur- 
poses, Section 6 provides: 


Sec. 6. That at any time after the expiration of said 50 years the 
United States may terminate the rights hereunder granted upon the 
giving to the grantee of one year’s notice in writing of such termina- 
tion, and upon the taking over by the United States of all the property 
of the grantee dependent in whole or in part for its usefulness upon 
the rights hereunder granted which are necessary and appurtenant 
or acquired— 


Mark the words now— 


and valuable or serviceable in the distribution of water, or in the 

neration, transmission, and distribution of power, and upon paying 
o the ntee the fair value of said property, together with the 
cost to the grantee of the lock or locks, or other aids to navigation 
and all other capital expenditures, r red by the United Btates, and 
assuming all contracts entered into by the grantee which have the 
2 of the duly constituted public authority having jurisdiction 


and after the 


That authorizes the Government not only to terminate the 
use of this water by the person who has received a permit and 
who has obligated himself to supply it for specific purpose, but 
the Government may terminate his right to supply the water 
or the power as the case may be and take it upon itself. 

Now, what is going to be the result of that condition of 
things? Can the States regulate the rates to be charged by 
the United States when it becomes the owner of the plant 
and undertakes to perform the duties of a utility corporation? 
What control has the State over it under such eircumstances 
as those? 

That is precisely what this bill proposes to do, in the first 
instance, to take over the control of it in the hands of the 
permittee and finally to become the absolute owner of it and 
control it and supply the power or the water, as the case may be. 

And further: 

That in the valuation for rate-makin, 


all other capital expenditures required by the United States, 
value shali be claimed or allowed for the rights hereby granted. 

Let me turn to section 8, which provides: 

Sec, 8. That any grantee who shall fall or refuse to — ay with 
any of the provisions of this act or any of the conditions a part 
of any permit issued hereunder or any regulation or lawful order of 
the Secretary of War, made in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The very act of complying with the laws of the State might 
be a violation of the permit and the conditions imposed by the 
Secretary of War. There is a direct conflict between the laws of 
the State of California and the conditions that are allowed to be 
imposed in this bill by the Secretary of War. What are you 
going to do under those circumstances? If the permittee under- 
takes to comply with the permit, he may run afoul of the State 
law, and if he violates the State law his permit is subject to 
forfeiture, and he is liable to punishment. The whole bill, the 
whole scope, the whole purpose of the bill is to take over the 
rights and power of the States and vest them in the National 
Government, and there is no escaping from that construction 
of it. 

Mr. SHTELDS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I suggest to the Senator the clause he has 
Just criticized, making it punishable to violate the orders and 
regulations of the Secretary of War, applies to the regulations 
and orders the Seeretary of War to control pools above and 
below dams for navigation purposes, which is a matter Congress 
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has paramocnt jurisdiction of. Its laws and regulations made 
under those laws are, of course, paramount to any State regu- 
lation on the subject. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish I might agree with the Senator from 
Tennessee, but he is quite mistaken in his construction of the 
section. These conditions that are imposed are not confined to 
navigation or the protection of navigation at all, They go far 
beyond that, as I have already pointed out. 

This general provision is that for the violation of any of those 
conditions or any of the orders that are made by the Secretary 
of War, if they affect simply the question of the taking or the 
distribution of the water, it shall be cause of forfeiture. I am 
sure that the Senator from Tennessee, learned as he is in the law, 
would not contend for any such thing as that. 

It is provided, in addition te the penalties imposed— 
and in addition to said penalties the Attorney General may, on request 
of the Secretary of War, institute proper proceedings in equity in the 
district court of the United States in the district in which such structure 
or any of its accessory works are, in whole or in part, situated, for the 
purpose of haying such violation stopped by injunction, mandamus, or 
ether process. 

Of course, if it were a question of interference with naviga- 
tion, if the permittee were doing any act in violation of the con- 
ditions imposed by the Secretary of War that went to the ques- 
tion of navigation, this penalty would be entirely just and 
within the jurisdiction of Congress to enact, but if it relates not 
to the question of navigation, but to the supply of the water, 
that is quite another thing, and the Government of the United 
States has no authority whatever to deal with it. 

I call attention also to section 9, which provides: 

Sec. 9. That the grantee shall commence the construction of the dam 
and screen works within two years from the date of the permit 
herein provided, and shall thereafter, in good faith and with due dili- 

ence, prosecute such construction, and shall, within such time as may 

rovided in the permit, complete and put in commercial operation 
such part of the ultimate development as the Secretary of War shall 
deem necessary to supply the reasonable needs of the then available 
market, and shall, from time to time thereafter, construct such portion 
of the balance of such ultimate development as said Secretary of War 
may direct and within the time specified by him so as to supply ade- 
quately the reasonable market demands until such ultimate development 
shall E completed 

And so forth. 

Now, it will be seen, Mr. President, that in that case the 
authority to determine when the work shall commence and 
when it shall be completed is vested in the Secretary of War. I 
suppose there is not an irrigation State in the Union that does 
not have a statute providing when such work shall be done— 
when the work shall be commenced and when it shall be com- 
pleted—in case of the diversion of water for power purposes or 
for irrigation. So in that respect the provisions of this bill 
come directly in conflict with the State statutes on that subject. 
I also call attention to section 10, which provides: 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of War may lease to any applicant having 
the capacity of grantee as herein defined, and having complied with the 
laws of the State in which a dam is constructed or to be constructed 
by the United States, the right to utilize the surplus water power over 
and above that required for navigation at any navigation dam now or 
hereafter constructed, either with or without contribution by the ap- 
pun and owned by the United States, and on such terms as may be 
2 by the Secretary of War for the best interests of the United 

There is a saving clause in that section which makes it 
necessary for the State to determine whether it is a proper case 
for the distribution of the water and there is a general pro- 
vision in the bill, I may say, that it shall be subject to the 
provisions of the State laws in some respects; but the trouble 
about that is, that some of these provisions are diametrically 
opposed to the State laws. They can not be in conformity or 
subject to State laws. You must determine which one of them 
shall stand, because, as I shall show in a moment, they are 
directly opposed in their terms to the statutes of the States, 
and therefore one or the other of them must give way. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I wish to state that section 10 is almost entirely divorced from 
the remainder of the bill. It relates simply to cases where the 
Government has constructed a dam with its own funds, and to 
the right of the Government in that case to lease or sell the sur- 
plus power created as an incident thereto. The Supreme Court 
has decided that question in the Sault Ste. Marie case, to the 
effect that in cases of that kind the Federal Government has 
the right to dispose of such surplus power. So that is no 
longer an open question. Besides, if the Senator will observe 
the amendment, municipalities of a State are given the pref- 
erence. 

But what I particularly desire to call the Senator’s attention 
to is the fact that the other provisions of the bill do not apply 
to that section as it is now framed. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be conceded, Mr. President, and it 
is upon quite a different footing. I concede the Government has 
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a right to sell and dispose of anything it actually owns. I do 
not know just how far the Supreme Court went in the decision 
to which the Senator from Minnesota refers, but there certainly 
is a good deal of question whether the water of a stream, 
although it may be deyeloped as surplus water by the Govern- 
ment, is not subject to State control. I should doubt whether 
the Supreme Court has made any decision to the contrary. It 
may be the Government would have the right to dispose of and 
Sell such power the same as any owner of it, but the question 
is how shall it be regulated and by whom in the distribution 
and the use of it, which is another matter. 

Mr. President, haying considered some of the provisions of 
this bill that I think are exceedingly objectionable, I should like 
to compare the provisions of the bill with the statutes of Cali- 
fornia to a certain extent, in order to show that the provisions 
of the bill are diametrically opposed to the provisions of the 
State statutes respecting the construction of the necessary work 
and the taking out and use of the water. Let me read from the 
California statute on that subject, which was passed, I think, 
only a couple of years ago. Section 16 of that statute provides: 

Sec. 16. Every application for a font to appropriate water shall 
set forth the name and post-office address of the applicant, the source 
of water supply, the nature and amount of the proposed use, the loca- 
tion and description of the proposed head works, ditch, canal, and 
other works; the proposed place of diversion and the place where it 
is intended to use the water; the time within which it is proposed to 
begin construction, the time required for completion of the construction, 
and the time for the complete application of the water to the pro- 
posed use. If for agricultural purposes, the applicant shall, besides 
the above general requirements, give the legal subdivisions of the land 


and the acreage to be irrigated, as near as may be; if for power pur- 


ses, it shall give, besides the general requirements preser!bed above, 
he nature of the works by means of which the power is to be de- 
veloped, the head and amount of water to be utilized, and the use to 
which the 3 is to be applied; if for storage in a reservoir, it shall 
ive, in addition to the general requirements prea above, the 
eight of dam, the capacity of the reservoir, and the use to be made 
of the impounded waters; if for ey vey water supply, it shall give, 
besides the general requirements specified above, the present popula- 
tion to be served, and, as near as may be, the future requirements of 
the city; if for mining purposes, it shall give, in addition to the gen- 
eral requirements prescribed above, the nature and location of the 
mines to be served and the methods of supplying and utilizing the 
water. (Cal. Stat., 1913, pp. 1012, 1021.) f 

Unless that statute is complied with, there can not legally be 
a dam constructed in any of the streams of the State of Cali- 
fornia for the storage and supply of water for any purpose. 
The permit of the Secretary of War would not authorize it. 
If there should be an attempt to construct a dam and to take 
out the water, it could be enjoined by the State authorities on 
the ground that the laws of the State had not been complied 
with, and the permit granted by the Secretary of War would 
give no jurisdiction to enter upon the stream for any such 
purpose, would give no title to the water, and no authority to 
use it for any purpose. Further, the statute provides in sec- 
tion 19: 


Sec. 19. Immediately pes completion, in accordance with law, the 
rules and regulations of the State water commission, and the terms of 
the rmit, of the project under such 1 the holder of a 
permit for the right to appropriate water shall report said completion to 
the State water commission. The sald commission shall immediately 
thereafter cause to be made a full inspection and examination of the 
works constructed and shall determine Whether the construction of said 
works is in conformity with law, the terms of the approved applica- 
tion, the rules and regulations of the State water commission, and the 
ermit. The said water commission shall. if said determination is 
‘favorable to the applicant, issue a license which shall give the right to 
the diversion of such an amount of water and to the use thereof as 
may be necessary to fulfill the purpose of approved applic:tion, (Cal. 
Stat., 1913, pp. 1012, 1023.) 

Under the law of California one desiring to divert water 
from 2 stream must make application to the water commission 
for a permit to construct the dam aud the diversion works. 
That is simply a permit that is subject, when the work is all 
done, to the approval of the State authorities, The grantee 
has no rights in the stream; he has no rights under that permit, 
except to construct the necessary works, subject to approval. 
If when the works shall be constructed, when they are in- 
spected by the water commission, and it is found that they are 
not in compliance with the rules of the commission or with the 
laws of the State, they are not approved, and the grantee has 
no right to divert the water, and even when that is all done and 
the works approved he acquires no title to the water. The title 
to the water rests in the State, and he is only given a license to 
use it after having complied with the law. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire to ask the Senator from California 
in whom is the title to the water in a navigable stream when 
temporarily diverted, arrested, used, or transformed to any of 
the yarious purposes to which water is commonly applicable? 
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Mr. WORKS. ‘The titie to the water is always in the State, 
In some of the States it is made so by direct constitutional 
provision, providing that the title to the water shall be in the 
people of the State. I think that is so in Colorado; it may be 
so in Utah; I do not know how that is; but it is so in some of 
the States. I know it is not so in California. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? > 

Mr. WORKS. F yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The feature of this matter, which the Sena- 
tor from California. is now discussing, is as important to my 
State as it is to his State, as he will appreciate, I want to 
inquire of the Senator whether it is his understanding that this 
bill purports to give the right to a person to divert water from 
u stream without his having complied with the State law? 

Mr. WORKS. Not quite that, I will say to the Senator. I de 

not think that is expressly stated or perhaps intended, but that 
is the effect of it; that is to say, the conditions of the permit 
with the conditions authorized to be imposed by the Secretary of 
War are in direct conflict with the State statute, and to enforce 
them would deprive the State of the power to grant a license as 
the laws of the Stute provide. 
. Mr. WALSH. That is what I want to know, for if that is the 
case I am as interested in it as the Senator from California can 
possibly be. This gives the Secretary of War authority to per- 
mit the construction of the dam in a navigable stream, but I 
am utterly unable to understand how it can be contended that 
it is not then necessary for the man to get the right to divert 
the water by the laws of the State. Does the Senator under- 
stand that this bill would operate to deny or to obviate that 
necessity ? 

Mr. WORKS. Undoubtedly, if this bill becomes a law and is 
enforced. 

Mr. WALSH. So that if a man were granted a permit un- 
der this bill to erect a dam in the Sacramento River, that would 
give him the right, in defiance of the law of California, to 
empty that stream and carry the water away? 

Mr. WORKS. Ob, not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, he would still be obliged, would he not, 
to comply with the law of California, which entitles him to 
divert water from the stream? 

Mr. WORKS. No; not under the provisions of this bill, I 
will say to the Senator, because he must comply with certain 
conditions imposed by the Secretary of War, which are in con- 
flict with the laws of the State—— ' 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will permit me further 

Mr. WORKS. Pardon me a moment—and by that means, 
under the authority of this bill, a man can be prevented from 
entering upon a stream and taking out water as provided by 
the laws of the State. Either one or the other of these provi- 
sious must give way. 

Mr. WALSH. I can not see why. The Secretary of War 
may give him a right to construct n dam across a stream, but 
if he does not acquire the right under the laws of the State to 
divert the water, he will not be able to make use of his permit. 
I call the attention of the Senator to page T of the bill, which 
provides as follows: : 

As between eee TS for a permit hereunder haying the 
legal qualifications requi by this act, ER reference shall be 
given tọ that applicant which has first . with the laws of the 
State or States In which the dam or diversion structure is to be con- 
structed, 

And the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sumros!] has in con- 
ference with me suggested that that might be modified as 
follows: 

Preference shall be given to that applicant which has first acquired 
the right to divert the water of the stream by means of the dam to 
erect which the permit is sought and otherwise complied with the laws 
of the State. 

If the bill were so amended, does the Senator then feel that 
it would encroach upon the rights of the State? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHTELDS. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana, in the same connection, to read from page 11 of the bill, 
line 22, or I will read it myself. It is as follows: 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent any State in which such dam with its appurtenant property 
is located, or in which such business is to be conducted, from mak- 
ing and enforcing any Jawful regulations, with respect to the property 
or business of such grantee. 

And then follows the provision that it shall be subject to 
State taxation. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from California 
if it is his opinion, when the elaborate statutory provisions of 
California have been complied with by an applicant, he has 
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the right to erect a dam without getting permission from Con- 
gress or some Federal agency to whom the power to give con- 
sent is delegated? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly not, if it is on a navigable stream; 
but the Secretary of War, as I have tried to explain, has no 
authority to refuse the permission except upon the ground that 
it interferes with navigation, That is the extent. of his juris- 
diction. ; 

Mr. SHIELDS. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that this bill only relates to navigable streams. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but its provisions are quite contrary to 
the view of the Senator. It undertakes absolutely to control 
not only the original diversion of the water and the construction 
of the dams or whatever may be constructed for that purpose 
but also the regulation and control of the water after it is 
diverted. Now, the clause—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
again? 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will wait one moment until I 
complete the sentence, I will then yield to him, Conceding that 
the National Government has the right to control the situation 
so far as navigation is concerned, it has no right to follow the 
water after it is taken out of the stream and control its use or 
the rates which shall be paid for its use. Now I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to make another inquiry of the Sena- 
tor: Suppose the water of a stream is entirely appropriated 
now—— 

Mr. WORKS. I think most of the waters in my State are 
entirely appropriated. 

Mr. WALSH. And much the same condition obtains in my 
State; but if a permit were granted under this bill, the per- 
mittee would be required, would he not, to acquire the rights of 
the prior appropriators before he could make use of his permit? 

Mr. WORKS. Fo; I think not if this bill is to control. He 
would under the State law. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, it is the opinion of the Senator that-this 
bill would permit him to deprive the prior appropriators of their 
rights? : 

Mr. WORKS. Under this bill, if the applicant secured the 
necessary permit from the State and complied with the laws 
of the State, and, in addition to that, secured a permit from the 
Seeretary of War, he might, of course, enter upon the stream 
and divert the water; but the Secretary of War can absolutely 
prevent his entry upon the stream or his taking out the water, 
no matter what the State does. That is the most serious objec- 
tion to it. f 

Mr. WALSH. That is, simply by being invested with the 
power to issue the permit? A 

Mr. WORKS. By having the power to issue a permit for pur- 
poses that are not within his jurisdiction at all and imposing 
conditions not imposed by State law. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Under the act of 1899, prohibiting the ri- 
parian proprietors or others from erecting structures in navi- 
gable streams, all riparian proprietors are now prohibited from 
making water-power development in navigable streams, however 
fully they may have complied with any State laws on the sub- 
ject, simply because the power of Congress over navigable waters 
is paramount, No one now can make any improvement on his 
own property in a navigable stream without first getting the 
consent of Congress by special act. That is one of the chief 


objects of this bill, namely, to provide a method by which the- 


consent of the Federal Government, through the Secretary of 
War, can be obtained speedily and without the confusion and 
embarrassment that usually follow the enactment of special 
laws upon the subject. 

Mr. WORKS. Under the luw as it exists to-day, of course, 
one must make application to the Secretary of War for a per- 
mit in order to construct a bridge or to erect a dam in a navi- 
gable stream, but the whole theory of that legislation is that 
the Secretary of War has the right to protect navigation. That 
is the object of it, and therefore he may refuse a permit to any- 
one where the effect of the structure will be to interfere with or 
obstruct navigation, but in this bill he is authorized to deal 
with an altogether different question, the question of the de- 
velopment of power, over which, I insist, he has no jurisdiction 
at all, and to impose conditions upon that basis, which is out- 
side of his jurisdiction. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator is in error when he inti- 
mates that the Secretary of War can now, under any circum- 
stances, grant a permit. I call the Senator's attention to the 
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first sentence in the act of September 19, 1890, which reads as 
follows: 

That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by 
jaw to the nayigable capacity of ons waters in respect of which the 
United States has jurisdiction is hereby prohibited. 


In other words, no dam can be erected in any navigable 


stream affecting its navigable capacity without the consent of 


Congress. The Secretary of War has no authority. 

Mr. WORKS. That is precisely what I said. The National 
Government has full jurisdiction and control over navigable 
streams for navigable purposes. It has absolutely no control 
over the question of the diversion and use of water for other 


purposes. 

There is another provision in this bill which gives the Secre- 
tary of War the right to determine when the work shall be 
commenced, when it shall be completed, and what additions 
shall be made to it, not for the purposes of navigation alone, 
but for the very purpose of supplying water for irrigation or 
power. Now let us see what the California statute provides 
on that subject: 

Sec. 18. Actual construction work upon any project shall begin within 
such time after the date of the approval of the application as shall be 


specified in said approval, which time shall not less than 60. days 
from date of said approval. 


Under the statute of California the work must commence 
within 60 days; under the provisions of this bill it may be 
commenced in not less than two years from the time the permit 
is granted— 
and the construction of the work thereafter shall be prosecuted with 
due diligence in accordance with this act, the terms of the approved 
application, and the rules and regulations of said commission; and 
said work shall be completed in accordance with law, the rules and 
regulations of the State water commission, and the terms of the ap- 
provas application, and within a period specified in the permit; but 

e period of completion specified the permit may, for good cause 
shown, be extended by the State water commission. And if such work 
be not so commenced, prosecuted, and completed the water commission 
shall, after notice in writing and mailed in a sealed, eee repaid 
and registered letter addressed to the applicant at the address given in 
his application for a permit to appropriate water, and a hearing before 
the commission, revoke its approval of the application. But any appli- 
cant the approval of whose application shall have been thus ed 
shall have the t to bring an action in the superior court of the 
county in which is situated the point of the proposed diversion of the 
water for a review of the order of the commission revoking said ap- 
proyal of the application, * 

Thus we have a complete system of regulation in the State 
intended to secure an early application of the water to a bene- 
ficial use. To this end work is required to be commenced in 
not less than 60 days, and prosecuted with due diligence, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the commission; in other 
words, the State, admittedly the only authority having juris- 
diction over the matter, provides that the work must commence 
within 60 days and be prosecuted with diligence, and be com- 
pleted under rules and regulations prescribed by the water com- 
mission. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to point out specifically the provision of this bill which 
authorizes the diversion of water from a navigable stream? 

Mr. WORKS. That is the object of the bill, principally. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To divert water from a navigable stream? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; of course. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, I should 
out the provision to that effect. 

Mr. WORKS. If water is diverted for power purposes, it 
goes back into the stream, but you can not generate power with- 
out a diversion of the water through pipes, or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Without diverting the water from the 
stream? ? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. President, I thought perhaps that the 
Senator was misled by the use of the term “diversion work.” 
That term simply means that in the construction of the dam, the 
power house, and the machinery necessary to onerate it such 
diversion structures as are necessary to turn the water from the 
pool onto the wheel may be erected. That is all that means. It 
has no reference whatever to diverting water from the main 
body of the stream. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as a rule, water used for power 
purposes is not diverted from the stream except to return to it 
again; but that is entirely immaterial. It is a question of use, 
and I say whether or not you use the term “ diversion” is quite 
immaterial. 


like to have the Senator point 


Mr. BANKHEAD. One more word, and I am through. The 
Senator does not think for a moment, does he, that at one of 
these power sites the Secretary of War, under the provisions of 
this bill, will permit the water to be diverted from the main 
body of the stream so as to interfere with navigation? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know what the Secretary of War will 
do; I know what he may do under this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He can not do that under the bill. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
California will allow me, I desire to ask him a question in 
order to get his view of the matter. The Sacramento River, for 
instance, in his State is the only navigable stream of which I 
know in California, and that is only navigable on the lower 
stretches of the stream. Now, would it not be possible under 
this bill for the Secretary of War, if he should decide it to be 
necessary for the navigation of the Sacramento River, to have 
such dams and locks built as he saw fit, notwithstanding the 
law of the State of California as to the diversion of water? 

Mr. WORKS, Of course. 

He could do that? 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Now, this being a navigable stream, 
if it were desired to place in it an obstruction for power pur- 
poses alone, would it be possible for the Secretary of War to 
grant on such a navigable stream as the Sacramento, for in- 
stance, a permit to build a dam for power purposes? If he 
would not have such power, then would it not follow that the 
State law would apply on the upper stretches of that river, 
notwithstanding the passage of this bill, whenever it came to 
an individual enterprise designed to create power on a navi- 
gable stream above the point of its present navigability? In 
that case, would not the State law as to power immediately 
apply even after the Secretary of War gave a permit under 
this bill? 

I am extremely sympathetic with the Senator's care to pre- 
vent too much of this use of the State water by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and too much domination over it. We agree in that 
thoroughly; but I was thinking that possibly he might give a 
permit, and then the State of California under its law would 
govern itself where it was nothing in the world but a pure ques- 
tion of the creation of power. y 

Mr. WORKS. Undoubtedly. In any case, however, if the 
structure was on a navigable stream, the permission of the Sec- 
retary of War would have to be obtained. 

I have pointed out some of the objectionable provisions of the 
bill and their conflict with the laws of the State of California, 
which I have simply taken as an illustration. The same thing 
would apply to other States, though not necessarily to the same 
extent, because we have very minute and strict regulations with 
respect to the diversion and use of water in California. I think 
probably some of the other States have not gone quite so far, 
but they all have rules and regulations governing such use. Let 
me, in respect of the law of the case, call the attention of the 
Senate to the case of Escanaba Co. against Chicago, One hundred 
and seventh United States, page 678, which involved the right of 
the States to legislate respecting the use of navigable streams 
over which, for purposes of commerce between the States, the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction. In dealing with this 
question the court said: 


The power vested in the General Government to regulate interstate 
and fore commerce involves the control of the waters of the United 
States which are navigable in fact, so far as it may be necessary to 
insure their free navigation, when by themselves or their connection 
with other waters they form a continuous channel for commerce among 
the States or with foi countries * * 

But the States have full power to regulate within their limits matters 
of internal police, including in that general designation whatever will 

romote the peace, comfort, convenience, and prosperity of their people. 
power embraces the construction of roads, canals, and b. and 

the establishment of ferries, and it can generally be exer more 
wisely by the States than by a distant authority. They are the first 
to see the importance of such means of internal communication and are 
more deeply concerned others in their wise management. inois 
is more immediately affected oy. the b over the Chicago River and 
its branches than any other State and js more directly concerned for 
the ren of the city of Chicago, for the convenience and comfort 
of its inhabitants, and the growth of its commerce. And nowhere 
could the power to control the brid, in that city, their construction, 
form and strength, and the size of their draws and the manner and 
times of using them be better vested than with the State or the authori- 
tles of the city upon whom it has devolved that duty. When its power 
is exercised so as to unnecessarily obstract the na tion of the river 
or its branches, Congress may interfere and remove the obstruction. 
If the power of the State and that of the Federal Government come in 
conflict, the latter must control and the former yield. This necessarily 
follows from the tion given the Constitution to lation in 


pursuance of it as the supreme Jaw of the land. But until Congress 
acts on the subject the power of the State over bridges across its 
navigable streams is plenary. 

That may have been one of the reasons why Congress pro- 
vided by law that before bridges should be constructed the per- 
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mit or consent of the Seeretary of War should be obtained; but 
it will be seen that the power of the National Government is 
strictly limited to the question of navigation. Further— 


The doctrine declared in these several decisions is in accordance 
with the more general doctrine now firmly established—that the com- 
mercial power of Congress is exclusive of State authority only when 
the subjects upon which it is exercised are national in their character 
and admit anc rie gh uniformity of regulation affecting alike all the 
States. Upon such subjects only that authority can act which can 
speak for the whole country. Its nonaction is therefore a declaration 
that they shall remain free from all regulation. 


Then, I want to refer to the case of Kansas against Colorado, 
which has been already referred to by other Senators, and some 
extracts read from it; but, as bearing upon the question I am 
now discussing, I want to call attention to some of the things 
that were said in the opinion in that case. 

The case of Kansas against Colorado, Two hundred and sixth 
United States, 46, involyed directly the power of the Federal 
Government to legislate respecting the irrigation of arid lands. 
It will no doubt be remembered that in that litigation, which 
was between two of the States, the United States sought to 
intervene and the Supreme Court held that it was not a proper 
party to the action, because it was not concerned in the use of 
the water. The question presented for decision is thus stated 
by the eourt: 


Turning now fo the controversy as here presented, it is wh 

Kansas has a right to the continuous flow of the waters of the . e 

River, as that flow existed before any human interference therewith, or 

Colorado the t to appropriate the waters of that stream so as to 

prevent that continuous flow, or that the amount of the flow is subject 

5 ne superior authority and supervisory control of the United 
ates. 

The primary question Is, of course, of national control. For, if the 
Nation has a right to regulate the flow of the waters, we must inquire 
what it has done in the way of regulation. If It bas done nothing, the 
further question will then arise. What are the respective rights of the 
two States in the absence of national regulation? 


In discussing this question, as stated by the court, it was said: 


Congress has, by virtue of the grant to it of power to regulate com- 
merce “among the several States, extensive control over the highways, 
natural or artificial, upon which such commerce may be carried. It 
may prevent or remove obstructions in the natural waterway: and pre- 
serve the nayigability of those ways. 

That involves the question whether the reclamation of arid lands is 
one of the powers granted to the General Government. As heretofore 
stated, the constant declaration of this court from the beginning is that 
this Government is one of enumerated powers. The Government, then, 
of the United States can claim no powers which are not granted to it 
Ly the Constitution, and the powers actually granted must be such as 
are expressly given or given by necessary implication.” (Story, J., in 
Martin r, Hunter's Lessee, 1 cat.. 304, 326.) The Government of 
the United States is one of delegated, limited, and enumerated powers.” 
(United States v. Harris, 106 U. 29, 635.) 

Turning to the enumeration of the powers granted to Congress by the 
eighth section of the first article of the Constitution, it is enough to 
say that no one of them by any implication refers to the reclamation 
of arid lands. The last posse’ h of the section, which authorizes 
Congress to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for car- 
rying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or office thereof, is not the delegation of a new and in- 
dependent power, but simply provision for making effective the powers 
theretofore mentioned. “ * 

We must look beyond section 8 for congressional authority over arid 
lands. and it is said to be found in the second paragraph of section 3 
of Article IV, reading: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State.” 


It must be borne in mind that in this case the court is dealing 
with the question of the right of the Government to deai with 
arid land belonging to the Government. That is not the ques- 
tion now before the Senate, The question is as to the right of 
the Government to control and regulate the use of water for 
the irrigation of private lands, not the lands of the Government. 

‘The full scope of this paragraph has never been definitely settled. 


Primarily, at least, it is a grant of power to the United States of con- 
trol over its property. That is implied by the words “ territory or other 


property.“ It is true it has been referred to in some decisions as 
granting litical and legislative control over the Territories, as dis- 
tinguished from the States of the Union, It is unnecessary in the 


present case to consider whether the language justifies this construc- 
tion, Certainly we have no disposition to limit or ualify the expres- 
sions which have heretofore fallen from this court in respect thereto. 
But clearly it does not grant to Congress any legislative control over the 
States and must, so far as they are concerned, be limited to authority 
over the property belonging to the United States within their limits, 
Appreciating the force of this, counsel for the Government relies upon 
“the doctrine of sovercign and inherent power,” adding, “I am aware 
that in advancing this doctrine I scem to challenge great decisions of 
the court, and I speak with deference.” His argument runs substan- 
tialiy along this line: All legislative power must be vested in either the 
State or the National Government; no legislative powers belong to a 
State government other than those which affect solely the internal 
affairs of that State, consequently all powers which are national in their 
scope must be found vested in the Congress of the United States. Bat 
the proposition that there are legislative powers affecting the Nation 
as a whole which beloni to, although not expressed in the grant ol 
powers, is in direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a Government 
of enumerated powers. That this is such a Government clearly appears 
from the Constitution, independently of the amendments, for otherwise 
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there would be an instrument 3 specific things made operative 
to grant other and distinct things. This natural construction of the 


original body of the Constitution is made absolutely certain by the 
tenth amendment. 


This amendment, which was seemingly adopted 
with prescience of just such contention as the present, disclosed the 
widespread fear that the National Government might, under the pres- 
sure of a supposed general welfare, attempt to exercise powers which 
had not been granted. With equal determination, the framers intended 
that no such assumption should ever find justification in the organic act, 
and that if in the future further powers seemed necessary they should 
be granted by the people in the manner they had provided for amending 
that act. t reads, The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the peopie re 

Mr. President, I have attempted to analyze this bill and to 
point out the provisions in it that I think are violations of the 
Constitution and of the rights of the States. There is a per- 
sistent effort just now by the Congress of the United States 
to take away from the State governments the powers that are 
vested in them by the Constitution and give them over to the 
National Government. You can see it exercised in various ways 
through the departments and through legislation that is being 
enacted, and this is one of the worst of the cases. It is one of 
the most important to the Western States. The waters that 
flow down their streams are the life of those States. Without 
them they would still be sheep pastures, instead of cultivated 
lands. I feel very strongly that this legislation is detrimental 
in many ways to the Western States. It is an attempt to usurp 
the power that rests in them to control the use of the water 
in which they are so greatly and so vitally interested. 

It is for that reason that I have spent more time on this 
question than I otherwise would have done. If this were simply 
a question of the improvement of navigable streams, I should 
have no concern about it. If it were simply a provision an- 
thorizing the construction of dams in the streams for the pur- 
pose of developing power, I should not feel concerned about it, iť 
only the power when developed, or the water when diverted for 
irrigation purposes, were left to the regulation and control of 
the States. 

There is no reason why the Government should not lend its 
nid in the development of power. I make no objection to that. 
There is no reason why it should not permit the use of the 
navigable streams for purposes of that kind. No reason presents 
itself to my mind why the Government should not grant the 
right to construct dams and other structures in the streams 
for the very purpose of developing power, or even for the pur- 
pose of enabling the distribution of the water for irrigation 
purposes. But when the Government goes further than that, as 
it does in this bill. and attempts to determine when and under 
what circumstances the water may be diverted or used for such 
purposes, and when not, it is infringing upon the powers of the 
States. 

Senators have looked rather lightly on this question, I think. 
They regard it as not a serious one, because of the fact that it 
is attempted, at least, to be confined to navigable streams. It 
would not be of any great importance in my State if it were 
confined to actually navigable streams. There is only one 
stream in the State of California that can be properly called a 
navigable stream, and that for only a part of the way. It is 
the principle that is involved in it that I am contending 
against, 

I should not stand in the way of the passage of this bill by 
any means, if it were not for that attempt to reach out and 
take away from the States what belongs to them under the Con- 
stitution and vest it in the National Government. Not only is 
that the effect of this bill, but from its history I am perfectly 
satisfied that that is the prime object of it—to do that very 
thing. 1 have attempted to point out in what way it does con- 
flict with the laws of my own State, and I think the laws of 
other States as well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator concludes his remarks, 
I should like to inquire his view with regard to this same 
atfempted—and, as I consider, unwarranted—extension of the 
powers of the Government and increasing the reach of a cer- 
tain department of the Government in relation to section 4, on 
page 8, which to me is a specific instance of the most ob- 
noxious attempted usurpation of power. I will read the por- 
tion to which I refer: 

When a grantee hereunder is a municipal corporation, or a political 
subdivision of a State, or a public-service agent of a State, or a public 
utility or service corporation, it may acquire the right to use or 
damage any lands or property— 

Not alone on the public domain of the Governnent— 


Any lands or property of others necessary to the construction, 
maintenance, or operation of any such dam or diversion structere or 
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of the works appurtenant or accessory thereto by the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such land or other property may be located, or 
in the State courts. 

All of these municipal corporations or utility corporations are 
State created, and have by the laws, whether they be of special 
origin or whether they originate under the general statutes of 
the State, certain enumerated charter powers that mark the 
limitation of their activities, wisely imposed in order that cor- 
porations may have only the powers intended to be granted by 
the people representing the legislatures ef the several States. 
Among them are certain corporations vested with the power 
of eminent domain to condemn private property for the uses 
of corporations supposed to be in the main of a public or quasi- 
public character. This power to condemn creates the right to 
take, only upon the payment of compensation, it is true; but it 
is the exercise of a sovereign right, ordinarily not possessed by 
any State-created corporation. 

A company organized for the sole purpose of generating elec- 
trie power in many of the States has no right to condemn under 
the State-created powers. This section would confer upon a 
State-created corporation of limited powers by an act of Con- 
gress the right of eminent domain. It would be further ob- 
noxious, would it not, by attempting to confer upon a State- 
created corporation by an act of Congress the right to condemn 
in a United States court your property or mine and take us into 
strange and foreign jurisdictions, whereas now such power does 
not exist? 

T ean not think Congress has the right or the constitutional 
power to attempt such a thing. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I think that provision would be uncon- 
stitutional, and some others to which I have called attention. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 
gestion in answer to the proposition advanced by the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think the Senator from Ilinois has 
read the entire section to which he objected. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me; as 
he is addressing himself to the Senator from Illinois, I will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wished to get the views of the Senator 
from Tennessee upon this one question. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I wish to read the entire sec- 
tion criticized by the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. SHERMAN] on 
the subject of eminent domain. It is in these words: 

When a grantee hereunder is a municipal corporation, or a political 
subdivision of a State, or a public-service agent of a State, or a public 
utility or service corporation, it may acquire the right to use or damage 
any lands or property of others necessary to the construction, main- 
tenance, or operation of any such dam or diversion structure or of the 
works appurtenant or accessory thereto by the exercise of the right of 
Stn wh nach eal" Sth property mag E teeta oe it 
State courts. The practice and 2 1 any action or proceedin 
brought for that purpose in the ct court of the United tes sha 


conform as nearly as may be with the practice and procedure in similar 
8 proceedings in the courts the State where the property is 


J fully concur with the Senator from Illinois that ordinarily 
Congress. can not vest powers in corporations of the several 
States, but there are exceptions to that rule. It was held in the 
ease of Oregon Short Line Railway Co. against Schottowe, One 
hundred and sixty-second United States, that Congress could 
grant an additional franchise to State corporations. 

Also, in the case of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. against 
the United States, One hundred and eighty-third United States, 
Ait is said: 

I 
. — Pa a State edaitiooal Danchionse at lon 
lar nature. 

Mr.. President, corporations for the purpose of generating 
hydroelectricity for sale have been held in a large number of the 
States to bè public utility companies. That was held by the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee in the case of Power Company 
against Webb, reported in One hundred and twenty-third Ten- 
nessee. Numerous courts of other States have so held. Other 
cases are cited in that case which support the holding there 
made. 

But more recently the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Mount Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck Co. against Alabama 
Interstate Power Co., a case coming up, I believe; by writ of 
error from the Supreme Court of Alabama, it was held that cor- 
porations of this kind are public utility companies; that they 


t toa ration 
franchises of a simi- 


were incorporated for a public purpose and can exercise the 
power of eminent domain on the same principle that railroad 
corporations are authorized to exercise it. 

The object of this provision was to authorize the corporation 
making the improvement to exercise the power of eminent do- 
main in so far as the United States could exercise it if it was 
constructing the dam for navigation purposes. It is well set- 
tled that the United States has no power of eminent domain, 
generally speaking; there is no such power in the Constitution; 
but the power of eminent domain is an inherent power, a power 
of sovereignty vested in every government for governmental 
purposes: While Congress can not grant the power of eminent 
domain for any purpose’ whatever, other than a governmental 
purpose, it can always provide for its exercise to curry out any 
governmental purpose; and where it proposes to carry out that 
purpose through an agent, by a corporation created by it, or 
through a State corporation as an agent, it can grant it, and 
it can be exercised constitutionally, and it has been frequently 
done. Congress can either create a corporation to effect a 
Federal purpose, as in the case of the Panama Canal Corpora- 
tion, or it can proceed directly to carry out that Federal pur- 


pose. 

In this case it simply vests the power of eminent domain in 
these corporations as governmental agencies for improving the 
rivers. for navigation. In my opinion Congress could not con- 
struct a dam in a river for power purposes solely, unless there 
was some further governmental purpose to be effected. I think 
under the power to raise and maintain armies it might build 
a dam and construct a factory for the purpose of generating 
hydroelectricity for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for the 
manufacture of explosives. But there is no such proposition 
in this bill. It provides solely for the governmental agency 
adopted for navigation purposes: Congress can adopt State 
laws or it can adopt State corporations wherever they come 
within a vested Federal power for the execution of a Federal 
power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator is on that particular section 
I wish to ask him a question in relation. to the provision giving 
to the corporation the right to exercise eminent domain, either 
in a United States court or in a State court. Does the Senator 
believe that we ought to retain in the provision the part of it 
relating to the United States court? Would it not be sufficient 
and would it not better meet the end to be desired, as the 
Senator from Illinois has so well suggested, to confine it to the 
State court? That would not in any way interfere with the 
constitutionality of the provision, would it? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not think it would. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator object seriously if an amend- 
ment were proposed, when the proper time came, to strike out, 
commencing at line 1, page 9, these words: 


In the district court of the United States for the district in which 
such land or other property may be located, or— 


So that it would read: 


FE are tage Toe goat may exercise the right of eminent domain in 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not care to go into the matter now. 
When we reach it I shall do so. I have not the reasons fully in 
my mind for giving the Federal court jurisdiction to the extent 
which I have referred to in the remarks I have just made: 
When the bill was first prepared it did not have this clause, and 
I was personally opposed to giving the Federal court jurisdic- 
tion in any case; but on a discussion of the matter in committee 
I yielded that opinion and came to the conclusion that, consid- 
ering the governmental purposes that were involved—the im- 
provement of rivers for navigation—and some other reasons that 
were advanced in favor of it, I yielded my individual views and 
this clause was inserted by the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that I should 
like to have him present those reasons. As I look at it now, 
those words ought to b^ stricken out unless 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator that I will do it at 
a later time. We are discussing another amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not expect the Senator to do it now if he 
chooses to defer it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I wish to understand more 
clearly the Senator’s position with regard to the subject he was 
discussing a moment ago in response to the statement of the 
Senator from Illinois; for it is one of the things which has 
bothered me a good deal about the bill. I think it is true 
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that the United States can confer upon a State corporation en- 
gaged im public work the right of eminent domain, provided 
the State corporation is executing a power which the Government 
could exercise. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And in no other case, in my opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is to say, if a State corporation pro- 
poses to build a series of dams and locks in a river not other- 
wise navigable for the purpose of making the river navigable, 
practically speaking, I have no doubt it could bestew upon that 
corporation. the right of eminent domain, just as the Govern- 
ment itself could exercise that right if it were performing the 
work. But take a river that is not navigable, as we understand 
the term, a river which must be improved in order to be made 
of use in commerce, A State corporation is organized for the 
purpose of creating electric power. That is its only purpose. 
The Government has not decided to enter upon the stream for 
the purpose of making it navigable. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee believe that under those 
circumstances the United States can give the State corporation 
the power of eminent domain even though the dam or dams 
which might be built would some time in the future be available 
in aid of navigation, when it was well known that the sole pur- 
poses of the corporation was to create power, and if the river 
is improved at all for navigable purposes it is only incidental? 
Does the Senator think that under those circumstances the 
State corporation is executing the power of the General Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. This brings up the question that we dis- 
cussed an. hour or two the other day as to what is a navigable 
stream. I do not understand that the criterion is whether the 
Government has improved the stream or not for navigation pur- 
poses. I do not think that has anything to do with it. The 
Government can not improve all the navigable waters or those 
which come within that definition, which are susceptible of im- 
provement for navigation at one time, as we have recently 
found out by the defeat of the rivers and harbors bills in the 
two last sessions of Congress. In other words, it certainly will 
not do it. My opinion is that Congress can not vest in a 
corporation, Federal or State, the power to improve a stream 
that is not navigable. I think the sole jurisdiction of Congress 
over rivers is dependent upon the question of navigability. If 
the river is not navigable, then Congress has no power to im- 
prove it either direetly or through an agent. If it is navigable 
it ean do it direetly or through an agent. 

Now, as to what are navigable streams and what are not is a 
question of serious controversy. My own opinion is that only 
streams that can be navigated in the usual stages of the water 
for commercial purposes are navigable streams in the sense of 
the Constitution, and that the power of Congress ought to be 
limited to them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That, however, really assumes. the very 
question that I was trying to elucidate. I understand perfectly 
how difficult it is for one to define the words “ navigable waters ” 
but, in a general way, I think we all know that there are cer- 
tain streams which are capable of being used in their ordinary 
condition for the transportation of persons and property. There 
are certain other streams. that can not be so used in their ordi- 
nary natural condition but ‘a Which flow enough water to fur- 
nish this essential for navigation, and in which the Government 
can create a navigable condition by either canalizing them or 
by locks and dams which will deepen the water in the beds of 
the streams. Although I do not commit myself to the proposi- 
tion, I am assuming that a stream of the latter character is 
one of which Congress has jurisdiction, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand that such has been the con- 
struction of the Constitution for many years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is one which is navigable in that abstract 
or theoretical sense, and if the Government were to so decide it 
could under the commerce clause of the Constitution enter upon 
the work of improving it and maing it usable in commerce. 
But now a public-utility corporation wants to put a dam in 
such a stream as that. It, of course, does not impede naviga- 
tion; it does not obstruct navigation, for there is no navigation. 
There is no commerce upon it. It wants to build a dam in such 
a stream and that for the sole purpose of creating electric 
energy. Now, does the Senator think that with regard to such 
a stream under such circumstances the United States can be- 
stow or give to such a corporation the power of eminent domain? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do, if it is a navigable stream. If it is 
held not to be a navigable stream I do not believe it could give 
it, and so at last we get back to the question of what is a navi- 
gable stream. In the United States against the Rio Grande Co, 
the court held it was a question of fact whether a stream is or 
is not navigable. 


I will state to the Senator I would favor an additional sec- 
tion of the bill defining navigable streams. It is a diffienlt. 
thing to legislate upon. It is a question for the courts. For 
many years, under permission of the States, the riparian pro- 
prietors could construct such structures or dams as they, 
pleased. In 1890, and subsequently in 1899, statutes, were 
passed which changed the rule and prohibited riparian pro- 
prietors or anyone else from placing obstructions to, navigation. 
in streams without the consent of Congress. 

I think Congress might modify those acts by providing that 
they shall not apply to a stream of the character the Senator 
has just described, and I think that would be a very whole- 
some statute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to hear the Senator from 
Tennessee state his views upon that subject. I have such an 
amendment and I intend to offer it at the proper time. But the 
question that we are discussing here is rather narrower than 
the definition of those streams to which the bill shall apply. 
I have been a little surprised with some of the declarations 
that have been made here this afternoon with regard to the 
power of the General Government over streams of the char- 
acter I have described. I have heard it said that without 
any act of Congress at all it would be unlawful for a riparian 
owner to enter upon a stream of that sort and obstruct it or 
impede its flow in any way, and upon that theory is built the 
proposition that the Government ought to acquire a revenue 
from these projects, because it has something to grant. I do 
not see the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] in the 
Chamber at this moment, but it is to his view of the subject that 
I am just now referring. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator did not hear me expressing any 
such opinions, 

Mr, CUMMINS. It is my opinion that with regard to a stream 
which is only potentially navigable, that can not be used with- 
out improvement, the Government has no power to invest a 
State corporation with the privileges of eminent domain until 
it has entered upon the project of improving the stream, and 
unless the structure, whatever it may be, is a part of the project 
for making a stream actually usable in interstate or foreign 
commerce. I have not been able to satisfy myself that a great 
many of the powers that are attempted to be granted in the bill 
to the grantee of the Federal Government can be constitution- 
ally conferred. We all realize that this is not a bill to encourage 
the improvement of rivers for navigation. The navigation is a 
mere constitutional peg upon which those who are trying to 
encourage the development of water power hang the measure. 
I am not objecting to that, because 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator realizes that that is the only 
possible ground on which Congress has any right to legislate 
upon the subject—that is, the improvement of navigation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not quite prepared to grant that. I 
think there is another. Of course it arises from the same clause 
in the Constitution. The distribution of electric power between 
the States is just as legitimate a subject of regulation under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution as is the regulation of 
a railway or the improvement of a river. There is no difference 
between the two. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Unquestionably the distribution of electric 
power between the States is an interstate purpose and is in the 
control of the State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is manufactured for purposes of distribu- 
tion among the States, it is within the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, precisely as all other factories are. The anti- 
trust law would be a very meager and a very inadequate law 
if it did not reach the production for distribution as well as 
distribution itself. I know that in the old case, the Knight 
case, that distinction was sought to be made, but the decision, 
if not expressly overruled, has been abandoned a long time ago. 

The difficulty that the Senator from Tennessee undoubtedly 
finds in the composition of this bill is that instead of confining 
it to the distribution of power, as between the States, he is 
attempting to control the distribution of the power in the 
States, simply because it is generated in a stream which is 
theoretically or abstractly navigable. It seems to me that is an 
effort that is bound to meet with great difficulty. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I hope the Senator will not insist that that is 
my position. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I doubt if the Senator will be e in 
overcoming the obstacles that are in his way. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I say most emphatically I do not believe 
the bill applies to streams merely theoretically navigable, but 
it has to be navigable in fact, and in no other sense will the 
bill apply to a stream. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from ‘Tennessee agrees 
with me that a stream in which not a boat has sailed in 50 
years, over which no business whatever is done in a commercial 
way, is a navigable stream, provided there is enough water 
flowing between the banks to bear or carry commerce, and pro- 
vided the banks are of that description that will enable the 
Government to plant a dam in the stream and thus make it pos- 
sible for boats to ply upon it. Now, that, according to the view 
of the War Department, is a navigable stream, because the War 
Department has already in my own State declared that one such 
stream as I have described is navigable in the law, although 
for more than half a century there has not been a boat on it 
larger than a skiff or a pleasure motor. 

I had hoped that before the bill had reached a final conclusion 
it would be bottomed upon a foundation which is secure and 
safe and that. when we attempted to regulate electric power or 
to encourage the development of electric power we would put 
aur efforts upon the only safe, and, as I think, the only honest, 
foundation, namely, our authority to regulate the distribution 
of such power among the States, and not upon the power to regu- 
late or to provide for the navigation of streams. I intend 
to take the subject up at a later time in connection with my 
amendment and to discuss it from that standpoint. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this discussion seems to me to 
be a good deal academic, but there is one fact we must not lose 
sight of. If the Federal Government has no jurisdiction of the 
tributaries and feeders of a stream, the portions of a stream 
that are not navigable, in fact, at the moment, it would follow, 
if you carry that out to its legitimate conclusion, that each 
State could dam up the sources of the river and thereby cut oft 
the water supply. Suppose that all the streams that flow into 
the Mississippi River from the Falls of St. Anthony down, the 
Minnesota River, the Des Moines River, the Wisconsin River— 
I can not name all of them, but in most of them there is in fact 
no navigation—if the Federal Government were cut off from all 
power over those tributary streams there would be cut off the 
water supply to that great navigable river, the Mississippi. 
Hence the Supreme Court in the Rio Grande case has properly 
said that the jurisdiction of the Federal Government not only 
extends to those portions of the stream that are in fact navi- 
gable, but that it extends also to those portions of the stream 
beyond that, to the little feeders. . 

There is another practical question to which I wish to call 
ihe Senator’s attention, and that is this: Suppose the Senator 
can get a declaration that the Des Moines River is not a naviga- 
ble river—suppose he cuts that off entirely—the practical result 
would be that capital would not invest in building dams there, 
knowing that ultimately the Federal Government would have 
jurisdiction over that stream. 

We are confronted with this situation, Mr. President. For 
years there has been an effort to build dams for the purposes 
of navigation and of creating power throughout the country. 
Matters have been at a standstill, because of the failure of 
Congress to enact any legislation on the subject. We have 
had a law on our statute books that has proven a complete 
embargo to work of that kind, and I will call attention espe- 
cially to the language of that law. It provides— 

That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by 
law to the navigable Vac eed of any waters in respect to which the 
United States has jurisdiction is hereby prohibited. 

It does not say “navigable streams,“ but it says any struc- 
tures relating to the “navigable capacity of any waters” of 
the United States. That is the act of 1890, which has been in 
force ever since. In the face of that act, without authority 
from Congress or without authority from the War Department 
under some general law of Congress, naturally water-power 
development would not go on. 

I want to reply to the constitutional feature of the argument 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumatrys]. He said we could 
only bolster this up on the question of navigation. The para- 
graph of the Constitution under which we exercise this power 
is what is commonly called the commerce clause. It does not 
use the term “navigation.” A dam erected in a river under 
modern appliances may not only serve to create a pool of water 
for ships or boats to navigate, but that same dam may serve to 
create power to propel the boats. Who can say that that power 
exercised in propelling boats that navigate on a stream does 
not come under the interstate-commerce power? 

Our railroads are now talking in many instances—and in 
some they have carried it out—of applying electrical power, 
instead of steam generated by coal, to the operation of railroad 
trains. Suppose our steamboats resort to that same method of 
propulsion and suppose the Government creates the power 
dams, either itself or through its agents, and the dams not 
only create necessary water in which boats may float, but also 


furnish power to operate such boats, how can you make any 
distinction, under the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, between the water in which the boat floats and the 
power that is furnished to propel that boat in the stream? 

So the power under the interstate-commerce clause—for it 
is much broader than the Senator from Iowa seems to think if 
he would limit it simply to the matter of floating a vessel or 
to what is commonly termed navigation - would include 
not only the water to float the ship, but the power to propel it; 
and one would be as much under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, in my opinion, as would the other. 

The time may come, Mr. President, when the steamboats 
that are plying on the Mississippi River from the Gulf clear up 
to the head of navigation at St. Paul, or between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, will be run by electrical power, instead of being 
run by steam, as they now are. If that electrical power is 
furnished by the agency of the Government, why is not that 
as much under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion as is the building of wing ams along a river? In the 
building of wing dams we are spending millions of dollars on 
the Mississippi River to make it navigable, to make the water 
high enough to float boats. Have we not the same right under 
the same authority to create the power that will move the 
boats? Is not that a part of interstate commerce? 

I can sympathize with the Senator from Iowa in his desire to 
have, for instance, the Des Moines River legislated upon in such 
a manner that it would not be considered a navigable stream; 
but he would find, if he secured such legislation, that he would 
be confronted by a practical proposition, and that is this: Now- 
adays it takes millions instead of thousands of dollars to erect 
a dam for electrical and navigation purposes combined. Who, I - 
ask him, in the face of the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
of the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, will 
want to invest their millions of dollars in building big dams on 
the Des Moines River without the consent, either directly or 
indirectly, of Congress? Has the Senator ever thought of that 
question? 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield, and to whom? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have thought quite a great 
deal on that subject, but the Senator from Minnesota has falled, 
I think, to understand my position. I do not doubt the author- 
ity of Congress over streams that are tributary to the Missis- 
sippi River, and I would be very slow to withdraw that power 
if I could do it. The Mississippi River is a navigable stream— 
practically navigable. It must be supplied with water, and I 
agree with the Senator from Minnesota that the power of the 
Federal Government extends to the source of that water, wher- 
ever it may be, for the purpose of preventing its diversion so 
3 the navigability of the Mississippi River might be im- 
pa n 

I agree also as to the illustration that the Des Moines River 
is a navigable stream under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and I would not have it otherwise. I am as anxious as anyone 
who lives in that locality can be that at some time or other the 
Government shall undertake to make the abstract navigability 
of the river a concrete fact. I do not expect that will be done 
in the near future, but I hope it will be done at some time. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not true that many years ago the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, at the instance of the State 
authorities of Iowa or of the Territorial authorities—it may go 
back to that—gave to the Territory or to the State of Iowa a 
considerable land grant to improve the navigation of the Des 
Moines River? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Unfortunately that is true. It is one of the 
instances of wasteful prodigality on the part of the Government. 
I think it was about 1850 that the Government gave to the State 
of Iowa a very large and valuable body of land to aid in the 
improvement of the Des Moines River. In some way—I need 
not particularize—that land passed into the hands of private 
owners; the river was not improved; the Federal Government 
lost almost an empire of fertile land; and the people of Iowa 
acquired nothing whatsoever. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not true that the grant ran to the State 
of Iowa, and that the State of Iowa conferred it upon a cor- 
poration that was to improve the river? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is also true. 
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Mr. NELSON. Then, if there was any negligence in the 
matter, it was the negligence of the State of Iowa in conferring 
the land grant on a corporation that did not carry out the pur- 
poses of the Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have not attempted to jus- 
tify the State of Iowa. This happened in those days when land 
seemed to be of no value, and it was given, not only by the 
National Government but by the State, to every person or cor- 
poration who desired it; but, at any rate, the river was not im- 
proved. Two or three dams were built in the river, but nothing 
else was done. After that time Congress, by a deliberate act, 
declared the river not navigable. After the lands were lost and 
the improvement of the river seemed impossible, Congress de- 
clared the river nonnavigable. It remained in that situation for 
very many years. Then a very worthy Member of the other 
House conceived that it would be helpful if the river were again 
surveyed by the Government to ascertain whether or not it 
could be improved. A bill was passed for that purpose. It was 
one of many items in an old river and harbor appropriation bill. 
The Government sent its engineers to carefully survey the river 
over a distance of 200 miles, probably. The engineers reported 
that there was water enough there to make a navigable river, 
and that there were banks there within which water could be 
confined; but the board decided that there were so many other 
rivers in the country of more value to commerce that the im- 
provement of this river could not be recommended; and there 
the matter rests. While I hope that the river may be utilized, 
I have no hope that it will be done in any short period. 

Now see where this bill leaves us? The river is not one in 
which great enterprises can be founded. No large amount of 
power can be developed at any particular place, and, therefore, 
if the river, pending its development for navigation, is ever to 
be used for the purpose of creating power, it must be through 
small enterprises—community enterprises, if you please. 

A man here wants to build a dam for the purpose of fur- 
nishing power for a grist mill, or a man there wants to dam the 
river for the purpose of furnishing power for a woolen mill; 
the authorities of the city in which I live want to dam the river 
for the purpose of furnishing light and power to the city; but, 
in order to secure the privilege of damming this river, which 
in its present condition is purely private In the sense in which 
we are using the term “public,” there being no public lands 
on either side of it and no public interests connected with it, 
these little enterprises, capitalized at home, which do not ask 
credit in the great money centers of the world, must come to the 
Secretary of War and lay before him their plans for a proposed 
dam to accomplish their specific purposes. They hesitate about 
doing that, because the Secretary of War seems to them very far 
away, and he is surrounded by obstacles which are difficult to 
overcome. I am not disparaging or criticizing any particular 
Secretary of War, but the people of a little community out in 
Iowa hardly know how to reach the Secretary of War through 
the cordon of officers and employees who are always about him 
and who constantly surround him. They bring their plans to 
the Secretary of War, if they finally penetrate to the council 
of engineers. Their plans are such as will provide for their 
needs. They have no idea of furnishing a great community 
with light or power, and it is quite probable that the community 
as a whole is not interested in these enterprises. The Secre- 
tary of War says to them I am paraphrasing what he could say 
under this bin—“ This river which you are about to dam may 
500 years hence become valuable in commerce, or 50 years hence 
it may be that the Government will desire to build dams along 
its course, and in that way create pools which can be used by 
boats for the transportation of persons and property 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. CUMMINS. In just a moment I will yield to the Sena- 
tor —“ and, therefore, when you are building this dam you must 
so build it that it will become a part, and a proper part, of the 
scheme of development for navigation“; which is so far in the 
future that no one can visualize it and make it concrete. Now I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the trouble 
with the Senator from Iowa in this matter—I concede the ‘situ- 
ation he describes—is in charging it to this bill. The difficulty 
in connection with the conditions which he describes is found in 
the act of September 9, 1890. That is what restrains the War 
Department. In the pending bill we place no such restrictions 
as are found in that act. There is nothing in this bill that 
forbids the construction of dams in navigable waters without 
the consent of the Secretary of War. That inhibition is in the 
act to which I have referred, and therefore if there is any 
error or mistake in the matter of embargo on dam construction, 
it can not be charged to this bill; but it must be charged to the 
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act of September 9, 1890, from which I have quoted. Unless 
that law is changed or repealed, ‘the pussuge of this bill will not 
affect that situation one way or the other. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The Senator is partly right. The failure of 
this bill to pass would not remove the trouble which we now 
experience; but this bill is intended to ‘establish a permanent 
policy with regard to navigable streams. The old act necessarily 
disappears with the passage of this bill, because, in the first 
place, we authorize the structures to be placed in those streams, 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, and all the legisla- 
tion which has preceded this measure will be repealed. and 
necessarily so, because it can not stand in connection with ‘the 
bill which we are now considering. 

Let me suggest an instance of how ‘the old law worked. A 
year or two ago I had occasion to confer with the Secretary of 
War with regard to a dam in the Des Moines River at Ot- 
tumwa, a city of from 25,000 to 30,000 people. Forty years 
ago, without authority from anybody, when it was not dreamed 
that the Federal Government had any relation whatever to a 
dam in the Des Moines River, there was a dam built across the 
river at Ottumwa. It was built to furnish power to the mills 
that were located at that point. Four or five years ago—six 
years ago, possibly—the city of Ottumwa became the owner 
of the dam. The pool above it furnished the city with water 
for supplying the needs of its people, and the power generated 
furnished the electricity with which the city was lighted, and 
such power as the city needed in connection with its water 
plant. The dam had grown old, and there was great danger 
that it would be swept away with the next high water. The 
city of Ottumwa wanted to reconstruct the dam, and proceeded 
with an election authorizing the municipality to issue bonds 
for that purpose and to enter into a contract for the rebuilding 
of the dam, when the Government interfered and said it could 
not be done. I took the matter up with the Secretary of War, 
insisting that this was not a navigable river in the sense in 
which those words are used in the statute. I then went to the 
Attorney General, but both of these Federal officers held that, 
although this river, as I have heretofore remarked, had not 
borne a single pound of commerce and trade for more than 50 
years, it was nevertheless a navigable stream. They did not 
say that the water of the river could not be diverted so as to 
destroy the flow in the Mississippi River, into which it empties. 
Their position was that the river was navigable; that it was 
navigable under the definition of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that therefore any attempt on the part of 
the city of Ottumwa to strengthen or change the dam, which was 
absolutely necessary for a supply of water and of power, would 
be a violation of the law, and that they must, in the exercise 
of their duties, bring a suit for injunction to restrain any ‘such 
change. 

Of course this measure did not bring about that condition. I 
agree to that; but we are here proposing a condition under 
which, if that instance were to occur again, the city of Ottumwa 
must come to the Secretary of War and put before him the 
plans for the building of this dam, and then must build the 
dam of the height and ‘the character that would be required if 
it were part of a great project for making the river navigable. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. With all due respect, I think the Senator from 
Iowa misapprehends the scope of this bill in the respect to 
which he refers. While it authorizes the Secretary of War to 
grant permits to build dams over navigable waters of the United 
States, there is no prohibition in the bill such as there is in the 
act which I have cited, nor is there anything that requires 
anybody to go to the Secretary of War before building a dam. 
It is simply voluntary. The act to which I have referred was 
cited in the Rio Grande case; and, if the Senator will examine 
that decision, as I presume he has done already 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite familiar with it. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is aware of the fact, then, that 
the Supreme Court based its decision upon that act. .It cited 
that act in its opinion, and it is because of that act that the 
War Department and the Attorney General made the ruling ‘to 
which the Senator has referred. Now, if that act should be re- 
pealed, that question could ‘not arise, because the question of 
navigability would be an open question before the War Depart- 
ment. There would be no inhibition. I call the attention of 
the Senator to the broad character of the act of 1890. It does 
not use the term “navigable stream” or “navigable waters”; 
it uses the term “the navigable capacity of any stream”; it 
uses that extremely comprehensive language. 
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I concede that if this act were repealed there would be no 
impediment in the case in Iowa to which the Senator refers. 


Mr. CUMMINS. It certainly is true that the position of the 
Secretary of War and the Attorney General in the case to 
which I referred was taken under the act a part of which the 
Senator from Minnesota has just read; but I understand the 
bill now before us is intended to take the place of the old act. 
Tt certainly will, and it establishes a policy which I may assume 
will continue for years with regard to navigable streams. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
say a word in that connection. I do not want to interrupt him 
if it is disagreeable. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; not at all. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not so much the purpose of the pending 
bill to change this situation as it is to remove the embargo as 
it exists to-day. Under the act that I have cited in the Rio 
Grande case, no dam can be built anywhere without an act of 
Congress. The primary purpose of this bill is to provide some 
method by which people can build these dams without coming 
to Congress in every instance. That is the primary purpose 
of it. Unless you repeal the act that is cited in the Rio Grande 
case, the embargo would continue as to every case except where 
the War Department gave you a permit. You would be in the 
same fix that you are to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that the old act will be 
generally in force after the passage of this one, nor do I agree 
with the Senator from Minnesota that the words “ navigable 
capacity ” would have made any difference whatever in the in- 
stance to which I referred, because there was no suggestion of 
diminishing the flow of water. But if the Senator from Min- 
nesota will look at the first section of this bill—he is familiar 
with it, of course—he will see that it is in and of itself an 
authority to construct dams in navigable waters, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War. That will repeal the former 
act that forbids constructions in navigable waters. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, it only repeals 
it in those instances where the right is granted to build a dam. 
Of course, in those cases it operates as a repeal to that extent, 
but in all other cases the statute remains. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think there could be any other 
cases than those to which the present bill would refer. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
this bill fixes the conditions upon which a permit of that kind 
can be issued, and it seems to me it is exclusive. It could not 
be granted without complying with that provision of the 
statute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think that is true, and I think the Senator 
from Tennessee has practically so stated more than once during 
the course of this debate. I am in favor of granting permits to 
persons who desire to build dams in streams that are in fact 
navigable, as we in a common-sense way understand that word, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. I think that 
is right, and I think it would give tremendous stability and 
strength to these enterprises if the person to whom the permit 
is issued shall have reasonable assurance that he may enjoy tlie 
privilege for a considerable period of time. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. While I have been very much interested in 
the development of the idea, I have not heard explained satis- 
factorily to me this granting of power to a State-created cor- 
poration, and I want to ask the Senator if before he yields the 
floor he will not elaborate somewhat on the explanation. 

A great many States, either by special acts or by general in- 
corporation acts, enable a certain association of men to become 
incorporated. Some of the corporations so created are vested 
with the power to condemn private property. Upon paying com- 
pensation they enter upon it and take it for their purposes. 
Other corporations engaged in business of as much moment and 
employing as much capital for the prosecution of the business 
are by the general policy expressed in these acts of the States 
denied the pewer of eminent domain. Does the Senator from 
Iowa or does the Senator from Tennessee think that this is an 
enabling act, so as to confer the power of eminent domain upon 
a State-created corporation that does not now possess it? 

That is one inquiry. Another inquiry, which grows out of 
another section of the pending bill, is this: I propound them 
both at this time because I do not want to break in on tLe time 
of another Senator. 

If, on one of these navigable streams, taking advantage of 
the water power, electricity is generated, under one section the 
power to regulate prices is taken from the State, in whatever 


way it exercises it, whether by the legislature or whether by a 
commission. I want to make this inquiry—nand this is not an 
academic question, but a practical one. I take electricity 
through a wire and charge a storage battery to the extent of 
some 50 horsepower—if a battery of that capacity can be manu- 
factured, and if not now, it will be—in the State of Iowa, on 
the Cooper Dam, over at the Keokuk end. I carry the charged 
battery to St. Louis and sell it in another State. My question 
is whether Congress can regulate the price at which I sell the 
electricity that goes into the battery; and I also propound the 
further inquiry, if you can not regulate it, why can you regulate 
the electricity carried over a wire and delivered to another State? 

I do not think electric power differs from any other mer- 
chandise. It is merchandise, and where that merchandise is 
transferred from one State to another you can regulate the 
carrier transferring it. You can regulate anything that relates 
to the public service, except the price. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understand the Senator's proposition is 
that the power is a commodity. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; in the sense that I am using it, where 
it is stored in a battery and transferred. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The generation of it is the manufacture of 
it, but when it is generated it becomes a commodity, The Fed- 
eral Government can regulate the transportation of it from 
State to State, but the power to regulate its price and thus juter- 
fere with the freedom of contract is another question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Government can not fix the price 
through an act of Congress on the merits of it any more than 
we would undertake to fix the price of boots or shoes manufac- 
tured in one place and transported over a State line into 
another. 

Mr. SHIELDS. A shoe factory was in my mind. Can Con- 
gress regulate the price of shoes because they enter into inter- 
state commerce? That is the Senator's proposition, is it not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The same suggestion had occurred to me— 
whether or not the provision in the bill that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could fix the price of the electricity or of 
the power when it entered into interstate commerce was yalid, 
because it was not regulating the transportation of it but regu- 
lating the price, just the same as where you manufacture a 
thrashing machine in your State and ship it into another State 
and sell it. The mere fact that an article of commerce enters 
into interstate commerce does not give the Congress jurisdic- 
tion to regulate the price of it. 

I think I appreciate the suggestion, and it had occurred to me; 
but I will suggest to the Senator from Illinois that here is the 
difficulty in that: This is a public-utility company. At common 
law the price of any commodity that affected the public interest 
generally—say bread, for instance—could be regulated, and it 
was frequently done by act of Parliament. The size of the 
loaves was regulated, although that comes under a different 
power; but the price of articles of food 

Mr. CUMMINS. The right to regulate the price of a loaf of 
bread would not come under the interstate-commerce power. 

Mr. SHIELDS. No; I am speaking now of acts of Parlia- 
ment. I say there were acts of Parliament to that effect. but 
they did not have such a Constitution as ours, and I do not think 
that would be a valid law in this country. Of course that would 
be a police measure and would come within the municipal con- 
trol of the States; but Congress has no such power as that. 
Whether or not Congress has the right to regulate the price of 
this commodity, merely because it enters into interstate com- 
merce, does present a question: and the only ground on which 
it can do so would be the ground that the power is generated 
by a public-utility company over which the Government has 
police powers in interstate commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wanted to complete the series of inquiries, 
so that the Senator can take thém all at once. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I yield first to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If we enter upon a series of attempts here 
to regulate prices, where will it end? Heat can be generated 
from electricity, and we might transmit heat for various pur- 
poses over a State line. If we enter upon a series of attempts 
here to make prices, when will we complete our schedules? 
In other words, are we not invading a legitimate department of 
State activity, and, as the Senator from California says, at- 
tempting to transfer a vast mass of local powers to a depart- 
ment? In other words, is it not an absorption by the department 
of a great many powers that are local in character? 

Mr. NELSON and Mr. SHIELDS addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON, With the permission of the Senator from 
Towa, I want to say to the Senator from Illinois that the princi- 
ple that governed in this case was established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as early as the case of Munn against 
Illinais, in which the Chief Justice said that wherever an em- 
ployment or a service was charged with a public duty it was 
amenable to public control; and the court applied the rule in 
that case to the warehouses and elevators in the city of Chicago 
storing grain. It seems to me the principle of that case is broad 
enough to cover cases of the kind referred to here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very charge there for a warehouse serv- 
ice was a schedule of prices created by an act of the Illinois 
General Assembly, and all the Supreme Court did in the case 
cited was to hold that that act was constitutional; that it was 
a regulation of a public utility calling for a proper exercise 
of legislative power. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. 1 yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me that to say that it is a 
public utility hardly meets the point made by the Senator from 
Illinois. Of course public utilities are subject to public regula- 
tion; but the question that the Senator raises is, What jurisdic- 
tion is to do the regulating? Is it the State or the Federal 
Government? 

There is no jurisdiction in the Federal Government, as I un- 
derstand, to regulate a matter merely because it is a public 
utility. It might be a public utility without having any aspects 
of interstate commerce at all; and, as I understand the inquiry 
of the Senator from Illinois, where would you find under the 
Federal Constitution the power of Congress to act in that case? 

It is not proposed in this bill that Congress or any agency of 
the Federal Government should have any control or any regula- 
tory power unless the product enters into interstate commerce. 
The Senator, however, says it is a commodity. Of course, if it 
is a commodity, disassociated from its passing or exchange 
from one State to another, the Federal Government would have 
no power to regulate it; but it seems to me it is an entirely 
different proposition from that. It is not simply a commodity. 
Juice,“ as it is called, electric power, may be regarded in 
some senses as a commodity; but in the sense in which this 
bill deals with it it is an agency. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an agency which is continuously 
in motion from one State to another. The company engaged 
in handling it is constantly engaged in transmitting it from 
one State to another. It is impossible to separate the trans- 
mission from the production and the consumption. It is one 
continuous act. It is a current. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator that I found difi- 
culty in separating the two. The question arose in preparing 
the bill. 

. Mr. POINDEXTER. It seems to me that it is more in the 
nature of an agency of commerce, such as a railroad train 
would be that passes from one State to another. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I may answer first what the Senator 
from Washington has said, I think he is in error with regard to 
the source of the power. The power to control or regulate in 
this bill is not based upon the fact that it may be interstate 
commerce. It grows out of the fact that the power was gen- 
erated in a navigable river or stream. I think the two things 
are very widely separated. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I agree that Congress 
would have power to regulate the price because it grows out of 
a plant established in a navigable stream under a franchise 
of the Federal Government. Most of the advocates of this bill 
take n different view, however. They have placed it upon the 
power to regulate interstate commerce, and they have expressly 
left the regulation of the service, the charges, and the rates to 
the State authorities, except in those cases where it does enter 
into interstate commerce. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. Answering the Senator from Illinois, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the General Government can 
clothe a State corporation with the power of eminent domain 
to carry out a Federal function; but it can not clothe a State 
corporation with the power of eminent domain unless it is to 
execute some power that the Government itself might appro- 
priately exercise. à 

The Senator's second question is a very difficult one, and 
no human being can answer it satisfactorily. We do not know 
in what classification electric power will finally fall. If the 
Cooper plant at Keokuk were to charge an electric battery and 
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separate it from its connection with the machinery and then 
load that battery upon a train and transport it to St. Louis, I 
should be very slow to insist that we could fix the price of the 
current that charged the battery under our authority to regu- 
late commerce among the States. But if instead of converting 
it into a commodity of that sort it were to run the current over 
a transmission line to St. Louls, so that the whole operation 
was a continuous one, I am inclined to think that it would be 
interstate commerce, and that the whole performance could be 
regulated by Congress. Even then I am not saying that Congress 
could fix the price of the service. That depends upon an en- 
tirely different proposition, because you would have to establish 
an analogy between the electric-producing plant, the line that 
connected it with the reeeiving end, and a railroad train or a 
railroad journey in order to reach that conclusion, 

We have not yet, at least, determined that Congress can fix 
the price of goods that are to be transported from one State to 
another. We may come to that point at some time, but we have 
not yet reached it. 

All of this, however, is very far from the point I was endeay- 
oring to make, which is that with regard to streams that are not 
usable in commerce, and which must be improved in order that 
they may be used in commerce, it is almost a deception to in- 
sist that we are providing in this bill for an improvement in 
navigation. It is almost a fraud upon the Constitution itself 
to say that we can, or that we ought to, require these dams to 
be built in a way that will at some far-distant time facilitate 
or aid navigation, when we know that we are simply trying to 
encourage the use of the streams for the production of power. 
My view of the matter is that the latter streams not used now 
for navigation, and can not be used for navigation without im- 
provement, ought to be put in an entirely different class and 
treated in an entirely different way. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I agree, I think, with the Senator on that propo- 
sition, but it occurred to me that he misapprehended the effect 
upon the law of 1890 in the suggestion he made a while ago 
that the passage of this bill will do away with that law. I do 
not think it will. The law of 1890 reads as follows: 

That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by 
law to the navigable capacity of any waters in respect of which the 
United States has ju ction is hereby prohibited. 

Every permit granted under this bill for the construction of 
a dam would be an obstruction affirmatively authorized by law; 
so that the act of 1890 will continue in force with the passage 
of this bill. What I wanted to inquire of the Senator was 
whether it would meet the situation he has in mind if we ex- 
pressly repealed the law of 1890, leaving it so that if anyone 
wanted to go into one of these streams and take the chance 
of being interfered with in the future he would be permitted 
to do it without coming to the Secretary of War, or even to 
Congress, and asking for a permit? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I will answer the Senator from Washington 
by saying that I have proposed two amendments to this bill. 
The first amendment limits the application of the bill gen- 
erally to those rivers which in their ordinary, natural condition 
are used in a substantial way for the transportation of persons 
and property, and such streams as have been or shall be im- 
proved by the Government in order to make them so usable. 
That classifies certain kinds of streams to which the bill applies 
just as it is. My second amendment provides that with re- 
spect to all other streams which are within the jurisdiction of 
Congress under its constitutional power, dams may be built 
by anybody who secures the right to build them, from riparian 
owners or the State, and they may be used until the Govern- 
ment enters upon the improvement of those streams in order 
to make them navigable, and that then they must be removed 
or reconstructed without expense to the United States. My 
third amendment provides that any person who desires to secure 
the privileges of this act upon a stream of the latter kind may 
make an application to the Secretary of War, and thereupon 
the permit may be granted to him with the same effect as 
though the stream were of a navigable character. 

This provides for every possible case, and in my judgment it 
would really encourage the development of streams for power, 
and would get rid of the fiction that they were being improved 
for navigation. 

I feel that it is true that in my State, under an arrangement 
of that sort, we would produce ten times as much electric power 
as we would produce under the bill as it is, imposing upon us 
as it does the necessity of coming to the Secretary of War and 
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of building such dams and structures and arrangements as the 
Secretary may believe necessary to facilitate navigation. I 
really want to encourage the community development. While 
I know it must be far from the intent of those who stand 
sponsor for it, the tendency of the bill is to encourage the de- 
velopment of power by great corporations and to discourage the 
development of power by small enterprises. It must neces- 
sarily be so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken in 
his construction of the bill. There is no discrimination be- 
tween large and small enterprises. Everyone knows, of course, 
that a plant for generation of electricity can not be installed 
without the expenditure of a large sum of money. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is an actual discrimination in the 
bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is no intention to discriminate in any 
way, however. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Tennessee will admit 
that there is an actual discrimination in the bill, but I had 
not that in mind when I made the remark. I made the ob- 
servation which I have just submitted for this reason. The 
great enterprises can adopt and execute the plans of the Secre- 
tary of War. The great enterprises can build dams that are 
fit and suitable for navigation. The small enterprises can not 
or they will not, because the matter involved will not be of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant them in building such dams as 
may be required for navigation. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not admit there is any discrimination. 
The Senator will observe that the bill applies only to navigable 
waters upon which great enterprises can be placed. He must 
know that no development of any consequence has ever been 
made without costing immense sums of money. Take a case in 
my own State, the Hales Bar Dam, which was made by Mr. 
Brady with his own money, under a permit of Congress, in 
order that he might utilize the power there. By the provision 
of the act he was required to construct locks under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War. The dam and locks cost him 
$9,000,000, and it made 85 miles of slack-water navigation and 
produced 58,000 horsepower. 

The bill does not apply to small streams. There was no 
intention to give the Secretary of War jurisdiction over creeks 
and small rivers, or dams for gristmills or corncutters. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is just what the Senator has done in 
the bill. He did not intend it, I know. 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator does not intend the bill to 
apply to the lesser enterprises that I have named, but neverthe- 
less the bill does just that thing. I instance the Des Moines 
River. I am compelled always to go to my own State, because 
I am familiar with the waters there. The Des Moines River 
falls within the description of the first section of the bill. It 
is a navigable water in the eye of the law. We are just at 
this time preparing to build a dam in the river some 200 miles 
from its source for the purpose of supplying light, and inci- 
dentally power, to the city in which I live. It is for no other 
purpose, The power that can be generated will not be great 
enough to be transmitted throughout a wide territory, and the 
publie-utility corporation to which the franchise has been 
granted must come to the Secretary of War, if the bill passes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If it is a navigable strenm. Will the Senator 
allow me a moment to interrupt him? There is a stream of 
that kind in Tennessee now, the Little Tennessee River, running 
through the Great Smoky Mountains into North Carolina. A 
company is improving it at an expense of $4,000,000 by building 
a series of dams. I do not consider that river to be a navigable 
stream under the jurisdiction of Congress. 

I wish to say again to the Senator that there is no difference 
between his views and those I entertain as to navigable rivers. 
As we have agreed outside of the Chamber our views are the 
same, and I have no doubt that the amendment the Senator 
will offer will be accepted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know that. I very gratefully acknowledge 
the assistance the Senator from Tennessee has rendered me in 
preparing the amendment. But I want to impress the subject 
upon other Senators who are here. I do not want every man 
who desires to build a dam in the little rivers in my State 
which are theoretically navigable to be compelled to come to 
Washington and secure the approval of the Secretary of War 
nnd fulfill the hard and expensive conditions which he may 
impose for that sort of an improvement. 

When it comes to a great enterprise that is intended to develop 
a vast amount of power intended to be transmitted over large 
territory, where immense capital is necessary, there is no one 
who yields more readily to the argument that it ought to be 
done through the intervention of the General Government than I. 


I am simply trying to preserve these smaller enterprises from 
the extinction which I think will follow without some such 
arrangement as I suggest and concerning which I have talked 
with the Senator from Tennessee. I will take it up at some 
other time. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question. He is perfectly familiar with the rivers in 
his State that he has been discussing. I should like to ask him 
if, in his judgment, there is a single solitary site on such a 
river that would induce capital to develop for the construction 
= pomer outside of a municipality? Does the Senator think 

ere is 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where would a private individual in this 
country go on a river and spend $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 to 
develop a power under the conditions that exist now? I very 
much fear that there is a very great misunderstanding about the 
development of power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Alabama mean at any 
given point? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. At any point on that river. 
go away at the head of it somewhere. 

CUMM 


You might 


; Mr. INS. I suppose, but connected by transmission 
ines. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not talking about transmission 
lines. 


Mr. CUMMINS. There are at least three rivers in my State 
that could be improved so as to produce, I hesitate to say how 
much, power, but I should say 100,000 horsepower, but now, 
mark you, not at any given point. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am talking about a number of dams con- 
nected by transmission lines, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Connected by transmission lines. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the experience of all the 
development in this country by those who have invested their 
money in the construction of dams for the purpose of producing 
and generating power is that whenever you go to construct three 
or four or five dams for the purpose of creating power in order 
to get an amount sufficient that would justify the operation, the 
expense is prohibitive. It costs just as much to build one dam 
as it does another if built the same height and where the con- 
ditions are the same. If you are going to build three or four or 
five dams on a river and undertake to connect them up with 
transmission, you make the cost prohibitive. 

I wish to state my belief on this point, after very carefully 
investigating this whole question of power. I think I have been 
on all the navigable rivers in this country for the purpose of 
making these investigations, not on my own account, but I have 
gone with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and I have gone 
with the commission that was appointed by the President. 1 
do not believe there are over three power sites on navigable rivers 
in the United States where you can produce 100,000 horsepower. 
I should like to have some Senator suggest where there are any 
more. 

Now, you can not construct a water-power plant without pay- 
ing 10 per cent interest on the money. It always costs 10 per 
cent, because it is an uncertain proposition. No one can tell in 
advance whether it is going to be a paying proposition or not. 
It is not a banking proposition. You must go to some one who 
has the money and who is willing to take the chances on the 
Investment, and you are never able to sell your bonds for more 
than 80 or 85 cents on the dollar. I never knew of any that were 
sold for more than that. You never get bonds for less than 54 
or 6 per cent interest, and when you put it together you are 
building a dam with money costing you 10 per cent. That being 
the case, men are not going to invest their money. They are go- 
ing to be very careful. 

As I said the other day, on one river in my State $1,200,000 
have been expended for navigation purposes. Seventeen locks 
have been built and completed and there is not a single, solitary 
horsepower that can be developed in the river. Why? ‘There 
are seasons of the year perhaps when there would be a surplus 
of water, more water than is needed for navigation; but in a 
large period of the year, in what is known as the dry season, 
there is scarcely enough water. That is the case in all the navi- 
gable rivers in this country. Taking the best of them, the 
largest of them, many of the plants, if you make them ayail- 
able, must be supplemented with an auxiliary steam plant and 
water power created at an immense cost. I do not care what 
the cost may be, if the power is not constant and continuous 
it is not valuable. If you are able to sell, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand horsepower, primary power, what is known as mini- 
mum power, the water flow of the river produces that amount 
and you sell it, and that is all you can sell at that price that 
pays a profit. No one is going to build a factory, no one is 
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going to build an electrical furnace, no one is going to build | pretends to control waters under the jurisdiction of the State. 


any sort of improvement to consume this power unless he has 
an assurance that he is going to get it every day in the year. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. What the Senator has said has led me to be- 
lieve that this bill will be of very little importance. Where 
does the Senator think on any of the navigable streams water 
power could be developed to any great extent? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On a great many streams to a small ex- 
tent. The Senator was talking about the growth of great 
monopolies. ‘There are a number of places where you can build 
a small plant and produce five or six or eight or ten or twelve 
thousand horsepower, but I am talking about great power. 
There seems to be a nightmare through the Senate. There is 
Hillsboro down in the Senator’s State, which cost $9,000,000 in 
cash of private capital, and it produced only 58,000 horsepower at 
a cost of $9,000,000, built by private capital, and it improved the 
nayigation of the Tennessee River 35 miles. The gentlemen 
who built that dam and that lock at that cost said to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: We make you a present of this. 
We have improved your river for 35 miles. We do not charge 
you anything for it. We give it to you. We agree to furnish 
the electric current to operate your locks and supply the light 
for all the buildings around used in connection with the dam. 
We have agreed to maintain this dam. We have to do that in 
self-defense, because if we do not our power will be destroyed.” 
So the Goyernment was absolutely relieved from any cost what- 
ever and the river was improved for 35 miles, extending above 
the great industrial city of Chattanooga. 

Does anyone say that in addition to that you must pay the 


Government so much horsepower or so much killowat-hour for 


the use of the surplus water? That is the contention of a great 
many Senators here. I do not think that is fair. Let me give 
a concrete illustration. Down on the Coosa River in my State 
a private corporation built a dam under an act passed by Con- 
gress about 15 years ago, and there is no limit to the power. It 
is in perpetuity. They have it for all time. Now, what hap- 
pened? They went to work and built that dam in the rapids of 
the Coosa River, in the shoals portion of it, where there was no 
navigation, and they have made practical navigation through 
that stretch of river for 35 miles. 

Suppose that money cost only 6 per cent, and it cost 10 per 
cent to my knowledge. I have no interest in the world in it, 
but I haye those figures from gentlemen who did have an in- 
terest. Suppose it cost 6 per cent. There is an annual contri- 
bution to the Government of the United States of $180,000. In 
addition to that do you think they ought to be required to pay so 
much per horsepower or so much per killowatt hour? 

That contribution to the Government, I understand, goes on as 
long as the water flows. There is no limit to their charter under 
their permit. They have it in perpetuity. So they are con- 
tributing annually to the Government in order to provide navi- 
gation on that part of the river, $180,000 a year as long as the 
dam lasts. If the Government had done that work, of course, 
it would have been the Government's money but it would have 
been the same amount of money, and perhaps more than the 
private corporation expended. As I said, this company main- 
tains the dam, keeps it in repair. It is necessarily compelled 
to do that in order to preserve its power. It furnishes all the 
electric current that the Government needs in providing for the 
buildings necessary to its operation. 

Now, that is what we want to accomplish, if we can, in other 
navigable rivers in this country. We want to provide in this 
bill, if we can, that private capital shall do it. The Government 
will not do it. The Government will never enter upon the im- 
provement of a large number of rivers in the country solely for 
the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. If that is the object of the Senator and it 
could be accomplished in this bill without going further, I 
should not have the slightest objection to its passage; I should 
favor it; but the trouble about the bill is one of the things I 
have suggested. You have undertaken to do more than that. 
You are undertaking to control the use of water after it has 
been developed, which I think is out of the question. It is not 
that I have any objection to accomplishing all that you really 
desire to accomplish; I would be glad to see it done; but the 
trouble about it is the bill goes very much further than that and 


I want to have that distinctly understood. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In reply to what the Senater from Cali- 
fornia has said, I am delighted to know that he is in favor of 
the general proposition of the bill. I want to say to the Senator 
that the committee which had charge of the preparation of the 
bill had no intention whatever to accomplish any purpose except 
to improve the navigability of the rivers of the country and to 
develop power as an incident. Suppose there is a site where 
power can profitably be generated. It requires an immense 
amount of money to develop power to any extent as Senators 
will find if they examine the question. Suppose there is an 
available site upon any of the navigable rivers and a private 
corporation undertakes the work, for of course no individual 
would do it because they have to incorporate and get charter 
authority. So it must be a corporation. They go to work and 
get sufficient capital to develop that site on the plans and speci- 
fications that they must file with the Secretary of War to 
receive his approval, and a certificate or whatever else you call 
it that the navigability of the river will not be obstructed. 
That is the requirement. They go to work and develop this 
power. They give their work there, their money, and every- 
thing else to the National Government, and they expect to re- 
ceive only whatever surplus power they may have after the 
navigation of the river is completely protected. How would you 
recompense those people who have spent their money, their 
time, and their energy and risked their credit for the great ex- 
pense they have incurred, unless you give them the use of the 
surplus power and the surplus water that have been created? 

-Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I say to the Senator that I 
should not see any objection to that at all. I think the right 
to the use of the water should be granted under those circum- 
stances, subject to regulation and control by the State. That 
that is not done is the thing I am objecting to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
California is no more of a State-rights man than am I. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, I am beginning to think I am. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have always believed in that. Now, let 
the Senator tell us—and it is information we want, and we can 
only get information by asking and answering questions—let the 
Senator now tell us how this thing can be accomplished under 
the direction and control of the States? I am now talking about 
navigable rivers. 

Mr. WORKS. It ean be done in half a dozen lines without 
the slightest difficulty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, let me know what they are. 

Mr. WORKS. I may offer some amendments later on that 
will help the Senator out in that respect, if he really desires it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I really do desire information on that 
subject, because I have never been able, Mr. President, to reach 
the conclusion that you could improve navigable streams in this 
country, and, after improving them, put them under the jurisdie- 
tion and control of the State governments. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not favor putting the rivers under the 
control of the State governments at all. Evidently the Senator 
does not understand my position. What I should do would be 
to allow the States to control the use of the water, the rates, 
and how the water should be applied after it was diverted—and, 
as the Senator says, it is not always diverted, which is true— 
but in whatever way it might be taken out, that the rates should 
be controlled by the States, and the subject of water power 
controlled in that way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If this private corporation I am talking 
about goes to work and spends this vast sum of money, builds a 
dam, improves the navigability of the river, and incidentally 
creates power, would the Senator be willing that the State 
should then levy an additional tax on that power? 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I confess that I do not quite under- 
stand the position of the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator from Alabama should 
understand my position without very great difficulty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know the Senator is usually very clear, 
Mr. President, but really I have not been able to understand 
him. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not insisting that the State should derive 
any profit from it at all, or that the State should be entitled to 
make any additional charge, or any sort of charge. I am 
talking about the rate that is to be paid by the consumers, that 
the State should have the right to regulate that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. You have a commission there to regulate 
that. 

Mr. NELSON. That provision is left in the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. I know, but it is left in the bill under con- 
ditions, 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The commission in the Senator’s State 
will certainly see that the consumers are not charged exorbitant 
prices. If they do not do so, they will have neglected a plain 
duty. They have been created by the State for that purpose. 

Mr. WORKS. Tue trouble about it is that the Secretary of 
War is placed in a position where he can arbitrarily prevent 
this improvement by refusing to permit it upon the ground that 
it interferes with navigation or for the reason that the parties 
are not able to supply the power or to perform the other duties 
that they are expected to perform under their permit. That is 
giving a power to the Secretary of War that does not rest in 
him at all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The Secretary of War grants a permit of 
that sort to private parties. That always requires a bond for 
the performance of their contract, just as if they let a contract 
to a private party to build an ordinary navigation dam, 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; or to require a bond to secure the 
erection of such a dam as will not interfere with navigation. 
The Secretary of War has.a right to control the situation so far 
as navigation is concerned; that I concede; but he has no right 
to go any further than that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I do not think he can under this bill. 

Mr. WORKS, Well, there is where the Senator and I differ. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I know the Senator disagrees with me; 
but, as I have said, when a corporation goes to the Secretary of 
War for a permit to build a dam in a navigable river, the first 
thing they do is to furnish their plans and specifications and an 
estimate of the cost. Those are submitted to the Secretary of 
War. The corporation says,“ Under these plans, and so forth, we 
want a permit to build this dam.” The Secretary of War says, 
“All right; I think it is a good project; I think you will improve 
the navigability of the river, and it is likely that you will inci- 
dentally create power. I am willing to give you a permit; but 
your estimated cost is so much, and you must furnish me a 
good bond to insure that you will carry out your contract and 
build this dam and lock under the specifications that you file.” 
When these conditions have been complied with the permit is 
granted by the Secretary of War. There will not be any trouble 
about that. 

Well, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I never had 
such a thought as has been suggested in this debate, and I am 
satisfied that the Senators who have served on that committee 
for three years never had such a thought. First, the late Sena- 
tor from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was a member of the committee. 
When his term expired the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jos] was substituted. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sutecps], and myself were members of it. 
There were five of us. We went over this question most thor- 
oughly, I think, during the last Congress and this, and I believe 
that I can confidently say that no member of that committee ever 
supposed for one moment that the provisions of this bill would 
have the effect that is being insisted upon by certain Senators 
upon the floor; they never had a thought, they never had a 
desire or purpose to accomplish anything by the provisions of 
this bill except what is plainly stated on its face—that is, to 
build dams for the improvement of navigation, and incidentally 
to create power. That is all they had in view. 

I know it has been stated in the newspapers and in other 
places that under the provisions of this bill we have given great 
encouragement to and have created a vast water-power monopoly. 
If that is true, such provisions ought not to be in the bill. If it 
is true, some Senator ought to be able to point out the provi- 
sions of the bill which make a situation like that possible. Let 
them be taken out of the bill. No Senater would desire to re- 
tain anything of that sort. 

We all know, however, Mr. President, that for 10 years we 
have had so-called legislation on the statute books on this sub- 
ject; we all know that for that period of time not a single, soli- 
tary dam has been built in this country under its provisions. 
Why? Why has all this development been neglected? Why 
have all the benefits that would naturally accrue from the opera- 
tion of such a law been denied the people of this country? I 
believe it has been because the provisions of that law have been 
so harsh and have been such that capital would not think for one 
moment of investing money in such projects. Therefore nothing 
has been done, 

I am free to say, Mr. President, that if we can not pass a bill 
at this time that is workable, if we can not pass a bill at this 
time that is going to improve our navigable rivers or stretches of 
navigable rivers that are now nonnavigable, to be made navi- 
gable under the provisions of this bill—if we can not at the same 
time perfectly protect the rights of the consumers, the rights of 
the States, and also protect the Government in all of its rights, 
then I do not want any bill. I would greatly prefer to have no 


bill at all than to accept one that wonld not be workable, be- 
cause then we would be in a worse position than we now are. 
We would probably have to wait 15 or 20 years while we were 
trying out the provisions of a bill that could not operate before 
we could get any other legislation on the subject. 

Let us get down to business. If there is anything 8 
tally wrong about this bill, if there is anything about it which 
does not operate fairly, if there is anything about it that fails to 
protect absolutely, so far as law can protect, the consumers of 
power, if there is anything about it that does not guard the 
rights of the States so far as we can guard them, at the same 
time recognizing the fact that the Government is supreme when 
the question of navigation is presented, let us amend the bill; 
but let us have some legislation on the subject. I am not wedded 
to this bill, but I simply do not want it amended all out of shape 
so that it will be inoperative and ineffective when it shall pass. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do, of course. 

Mr. WORKS. If the intention of this bill is what the Senator 
says it is—and I know it is, so far as he is concerned, or he 
would not say so—why can not there be a provision in the bill 
for the construction of these dams in such a way as to protect 
and promote navigation and the development of water power, 
and then follow it with a simple, plain provision that the power 
when developed shall be supplied under the rules and regula- 
tions and laws of the States? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is in the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. It is not in the bill, except in connection with 
conditions which are imposed in direct. opposition to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, Mr. President, I am not a lawyer; 
but there were four or five good lawyers on the committee, and 
there is no question about the fact that they thought they were, 
as I have already stated, framing this bill along lines that were 
just and fair to the consumer and along lines that would take 
all possible care of and protect all the rights which the States 
possibly could have, and at the same time protect the rights and 
the interests of the Government. 

The Senator from California will, of course, admit that so 
far as navigation is concerned, so far as the rules and regula- 
tions and statutes that refer to navigation of rivers are con- 
cerned, whenever they come into conflict with the State laws, 
the State laws must yield. The Government is supreme in that 


respect. 

Mr. WORKS. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this is all I care to say at 
this time, and I do not know that I shall have anything more to 
say during the discussion of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. BANKHEAD. [still have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought the Senator 
had yielded the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I beg pardon. I thought the Sena- 
tor had yielded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I had not sat down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thought the Sena- 
tor from Alabama had concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE (S. DOC. No. 343). 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
as a Senate document an address by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] before the Washington Association 
of New Jersey at Morristown, N. J., February 22, 1916, on 
Washington's policy of neutrality and national defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2497) to authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River between Anoka and Hennepin Counties, in the 
State of Minnesota. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
89) to amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions to cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war,” approved February 25, 1915. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 8518) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
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War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHerwoop, Mr. BuRKE, 
and Mr. Surtoway managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4308) to purchase a site and erect thereon a suitable 
building for post office and other governmental offices at San- 
dusky, Ohio, and for other purposes, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
Hine following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

H. R. 28. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, certain lands 
therein described for water reservoirs,” approved March 1, 1907; 

H. R. 157. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
dams across the Savannah River by authority granted to Twin 
City Power Co. by an act approved February 29, 1908, as 
amended by act approved June 3, 1912; - 

II. R. 3575. An act to amend section 5234 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States so as to permit the Comptroller of the 
Currency to deposit upon interest the assets of insolvent na- 
tional banks in other national banks of the same or of an adja- 
cent city or town; 

H. R. 4784. An act to provide for a change in the designation 
of the Steamboat-Inst ection Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6854. An act permitting the Wolf Point Bridge & Devel- 
opment Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River in the State of Montana ; 

H. R. 9547. An act authorizing the acceptance by the United 
States Government from the Kenesaw Memorial Association, of 
Illinois, of a proposed gift of land on the Kenesaw battle field, 
in the State of Georgia; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to In- 
terstate Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River; and 8 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 
on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. 


ENKOLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res, 89) to 
amend an act entitled “An act granting pensions and increase 
of pension to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war,” approved February 25, 1915. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Paola, 
Ness City, Elmo, Waterville, Blue Rapids, Eudora, McPherson, 
Lebanon, Kansas City, Topeka, Burlingame, Emporia, Madison, 
Hanover, Navarre, Jamestown, Centralia, Damar, Dover, Ran- 
dolph, Highland, Riley, Burr Oak, Noreatur, Dunavant, Mil- 
dred, Whiting, Meade, Yates Center, Berryton, Waldo, More- 
land, Princeton, Hope, Pratt, Bennington, Holton, Syra- 
cuse, Redfield, Attica, Lakin, Broughton, Coldwater, Plain- 
ville, Oskaloosa, New Albany, Lindsburg, Scandia, Leonardville, 
Havensville, Nashville, Stockton, Sedgwick, Chapman, Effing- 
ham, and Linn, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
a tax on bank checks, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 8 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Baldwin, 
Corbin, Hutchinson, and Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Wathena 
and Lawrence, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
an increase in armaments, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Southington, Conn., praying for Fed- 
eral censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry labor organizations of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tarentum, 
Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 309, Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen, of Rockwood, 
Pa., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman Suffrage Party 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Society of Friends, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of Centralia Lodge 
No. 1083, Brotherhood of Elks, of Centralia, Wash., praying for 
an increase in armaments, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Joint Legislation Com- 
mittee of the Direct Legislative League, of North Yakima, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation per- 
mitting private individuals to secure control of the natural re- 
sources, which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
seaman’s law, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of General Joseph P. Sanger 
Camp, No. 15, United Spanish War Veterans, of Lynn, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 78 carriers and clerks of the 
post office at Brockton, Mass., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for an extended leave of absence to super- 
annuated employees of the Postal Service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Michigan, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Liquor Dealer's 
Association of Menominee, Mich., praying for a referendum vote 
on the subject of prohibition in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Mount Clemens, Mich., praying for an increase in arma- 
ments, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor of 
Flint, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Federation of Labor of 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called 
Seamen’s Law, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented petitions of the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church of Hudson; the Woman's Club, of Muske- 
gon; the West Side Ladies’ Literary Club, of Grand Rapids; and 
the Ladies’ Literary Club, of Grand Rapids, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also ted petitions of sundry citizens of Port Huron 
and Detroit, in the State of Michigan, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide indefinite leave of absence for 
superannuated postal employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People's Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for prohibition in the Philippines, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Philippines. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
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hibit sectarian appropriations, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transmission through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce of liquor advertisements in newspapers or other forms, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the exportation of intoxicating liquor to Africa, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transmission through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce of race gambling odds and bets, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Protestant Church of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Brainerd, Minn., praying for the enactment of Jegisla- 
tion to relieve the congested condition of freight on the eastern 
seaboard, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the University Club of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., praying for an increase in armaments, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migranton; which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a petition of the Cassiopeia Club, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the transmission through the mails or in interstate com- 
merce of race-gambling odds and bets, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Cassiopeia Club, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., praying for Federal censorship of motion pic- 
tures, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of the commissioned officers of 
the Coast Artillery Corps, Rhode Island National Guard, of 
Providence, R. I., praying that the Coast Artillery Corps of 
Rhode Island be placed under direct Federal control and be 
given a place in any Federal military force for the common de- 
fense, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode Island, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Hebron, Greensburg, Freedom, and Monon, all in the 
State of Indiana, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GRONNA, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 927) for the relief of Clarence Hazel- 
baker, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 159) thereon. - 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 67) for the relief of Mathilda P. Hansen, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 157) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3933) to reimburse the Navajo Lumber & Timber Co., 
of Arizona, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber, 
submitted an adverse report (No. 158) thereon, which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. - 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 34. A bill granting to the State of Utah title to certain 
lands in said State for use as a fish hatchery (Rept. No. 162) ; 

S. 35. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah 
(Rept. No. 161); and 

S. 40. A bill to authorize agricultural entries on surplus coal 
lands in Indian reservations (Rept. No. 160). 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. SHIVELY), from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11078) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of sald war. reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 163) thereon. 


OSAGE OIT. LANDS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask permission, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to make a report (No. 164) from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, accompanied by a resolution, which 
I ask may be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 107) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That pending investigation by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
requested to refrain for a period of two years or until further action by 
Congress from making any disposition by lease or sale of such quarter- 
section units of the lands cn the Osage Reservation in the State of 
Oklahoma as have been developed by oil operators either under leases 
or subleases and are now producing oil, except such units as are now 
held by lessees who have accepted the terms of the resolution of the 
Osage Council of June 17, 1915, for leases to be made direct to them. 
Said develo lande thus withheld from lease, after the expiration of 
the term of the existing oll lease, may continue to be operated by the 
present oil operators who are now in possession of and operating the 
same at a royalty of not less than one-sixth on all leases of quarter- 
section units when the average production is less than 25 barrels per 
well per day, and a royalty of not less than one-fifth on all such 
leases when the average 5 exceeds 25 barrels per well per day, 
all royalties to be paid into thé Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Osage Nation of Indians; and be it 

Further resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Sen- 
ate, through a subcommittee of five members to be chosen by it, be, 
and it hereby is, authorized and directed to fully investigate the sub- 
ject of the leasing of said tands and the methods of controlling and 
marketing the oil production of the Osage Reservation in Oklahoma 
and all affairs connected therewith, and that the said committee be 
empowered to send for parsona and papers and to subpæna witnesses, 
to administer oaths, and to sit during the sessions of the Senate and 
during vacation, and said committee shall make full and complete 
report, together with its recommendation, to the Senate. The neces- 
sary expenses of said investigation shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the resolution and accompanying re- 
port be printed and lie on the table until Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be printed and 
lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first, 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4607) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
Kine (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4608) to correct the military record of Joseph 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4609) granting an increase of pension to Mary C. 
Harvey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4610) granting a pension Elvira H. Jackson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 4611) granting an increase of pension to Henry M. 
Chase: 

A bill (S. 4612) granting an increase of pension to Ann M. 
Larabee ; 

A bill (S. 4613) granting an increase of pension to Alplonzo 
J. Cunningham; and 

A bill (S. 4614) granting a pension to Annie M. Farrell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 4615) granting a pension to William C. Snook; 

A bill (S. 4616) granting an increase of pension to Jolin 
Spencer’; 

A bill (S. 4617) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
MeMahon (with accompanying paper) ; < 

A bill (S. 4618) granting an increase of pension to David 
Kimball (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4619) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Blakely (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4620) to remove the charge of desertion against 
James B. Smock (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4621) for the relief of Charles Rayfield (with nc- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affuirs. 

A bill (S. 4622) for the relief of the heirs of Daniel W. 
Boutwell; and 
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A bill (S. 4623) for the relief of the estate of John Me- 
Quiddy, deceased (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4624) granting a pension to George T. Anderson 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4625) granting a pension to Sadie Jane Hodges 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4626) granting a pension to Minnie A. Conwell 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4627) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Holt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4628) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Williams (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4629) granting an increase of pension to R. W. 
Duncan, alias“ Pack Duncan (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4680) granting an inerease of pension to Leonard 
Kempenar (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4681) granting an increase of pension to Lulu E. 
Langdon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4632) granting a pension to Josiah C. Ury (with 
uccompanying papers); 

A bill (8. 4633) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Thompson (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4634) granting a pension to Joshua Baskins (with 
accompanying papers) > 

A bill (S. 4685) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 
Lloyd (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4636) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
Batsford (with accompanying papers) ; ; 

A bil (S. 4637) granting an increase of pension to Robert L. 
Hamill (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4638) granting a pension to Charles F. Johnson 
‘(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4639) granting an increase of pension to May O. 
Jones (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4640) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Crowell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4641) granting an increase of pension to Eliza A. 
Reed (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4642) granting an increase of pension to Robert F. 
Shinn (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4643) granting an increase of pension to James 
Devine (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4644) granting a pension to Sarah A. Walker (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4645) granting an increase of pension to Joshua 
Puckett (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4646) granting a pension to Rozila D. Merrick 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: vos 

A bill (S. 4647) for the reappraisement and sale of certain 
‘suburban lots in the town site of Port Angéles, Wash., and re- 
pealing previous acts in regard thereto; to the ‘Committee on 
Public Lands. i 

By Mr. JONES: f 

A bill (S. 4648) granting to the State of Washington public 
lands to aid in the construction and maintenance of public. 
roads, to promote the study of forestry, to promote the study’ 

and development of horticulture, and to promote vocational 
education in the State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. i 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 104) authorizing the delivering 
to McDowell Post, No. 22, Department of Washington and 
Alaska, Grand Army of ‘the Republic, of two condemned cannon | 
and a suitable outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


AMENDMENT To INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. NELSON (by request) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $428,672.83 to be placed upon the books 
of the Treasury to the credit of that portion of the Wisconsin 
Band of Pottawatomie Indians now residing in the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, being the balance of principal due 
with interest on the original sum of $447,339 at 5 per cent from 
January 18, 1908, to June 80, 1913, etc., intended to be proposed | 
by him to the Indian apprupriation bill (H. R. 10885), Which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
‘be printed. | 

THE JUDICIAL CODE. | 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, which was referred. 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted an amendment: in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to 


codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted 14 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and foreign 
commerce, which were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

LEUT. ROY C. SMITH. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res, 106), which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs, or a subcommittee 
thereof, are hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to investigate 
the charges preferred against Lieut. Roy C. Smith, formerly with ehe 
Asiatic Squadron, upon which his resignation was demanded after 
threatening trial by court-martial. 

‘The said committee or subcommittee are, for this purpose, authorized 
to sit during the sessions or recesses of Congress, at such times and 
places as they may deem desirable or practicable, to send for persons 
and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance 
or witnesses, to conduct hearings, and have reports of same printed 
or use. 


NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
to-morrow, Thursday, the 24th instant, following the routine 
morning business, I shall address the Senate on the question of 
a national child-labor law. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President, 
on February 21, 1916, had approved and signed the following 
joint resolution : 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to appoint Alexander Graham 
Bell a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

OCCUPATION OF KOREA (s. DOC. No. 342). 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read: 

To the Senate: 

In response ‘to the resolution adopted by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1916, requesting the President, if not incompatible 
with the public interests, to transmit to the Senate the corre- 
spondenee, or so much thereof as in his opinion may be made 
public, had between the official representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of Korea relating to the occupation of Korea and the 
establishing of a protectorate over said country by Japan dur- 
ing, or as an incident of, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
I transmit herewith a report ‘by ‘the Secretary of State on this 
subject. 

The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 

Woopnow WILSON. 

‘Tue WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 23, 1916. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask that the message and 
accompanying papers lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Missouri will be complied with. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT SANDUSKY, OHIO. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 


:| -ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4808) to 


purchase a site and erect thereon a suitable building for post 
office and other governmental offices at Sandusky, Ohio, and for 
other purposes, which were, on page 1, to strike out lines 9 to 12, 
inclusive, and lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 2, and insert: 

“United States post office at Sandusky, Ohio, $215,000: Pro- 
vided, That said limit of cost shall include the purchase of a 
new site which is hereby authorized, and the building herein 
authorized shall be erected on such new site.” 

On page 2, line 5, at the beginning of the line, insert“ Sec, 2.” 

On page 2, to strike out the quotation marks in lines 5, 15, 

24 


Mr. POMERENE. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA. z 
H. R, 6854. An act permitting the Wolf Point Bridge & De- 
velopment Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
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1 River, in the State of Montana, was read twice by 
ts title. 

Mr. WALSH. The House bill is identical with Senate bill 
788, which was passed by the Senate on January 6. In view of 
that fact, T ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a Senate bill? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is a House bill. 

(eet PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate bill has been 
passed. 

Mr. WALSH. The House bill is identical with the Senate bill 
which passed the Senate on January 6 last. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wishes to recall the Senate bill and 
to ask that the House bill be passed at this time? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the House bill exactly the same as the Senate 
bill which has been passed by the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly the same, I think there may possibly 
be a slight verbal change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate bill 788 was passed. I move that the bill be 
recalled from the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 157. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
dams across the Savannah River by authority granted to Twin 
City Power Co. by an act approved February 29, 1908, as 
amended by act approved June 3, 1912; 

II. R. 4784. An act to provide for a change in the designation 
of the Steamboat-Inspection Service, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to Inter- 
state Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Mississippi River. 

H. R. 28. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
to the city of Durango, in the State of Colorado, certain lands 
therein described for water reservoirs,” approved March 1, 1907, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 3575.. An act to amend section 5234 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States so as to permit the Comptroller of the 
Currency to deposit upon interest the assets of insolvent na- 
tional banks in other national banks of the same or of an ad- 
jacent city or town, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 9547. An act authorizing the acceptance by the United 
States Government from the Kenesaw Memorial Association of 
Illinois of a proposed gift of land on the Kenesaw battle field, 
in the State of Georgia, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

II. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 
on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich., was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, February 23, 1916) the Senate took a recess 
until. to-morrow, Thursday, February 24, 1916, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 


Precutive nominations received by the Senate February 23 (leg- 
islative day of February 21), 1916. 


Coast GUARD. 


ENGINEER IN CHIEF. 


Charles A. McAllister, of New York, to be Engineer in Chief in 
the Coast Guard of the United States, to succeed himself, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM, 


Lieut. Col. Frederick Perkins, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
colonel from February 21, 1916, vice Col. Charles M. Truitt, 
Peder es sand Infantry, retired from active service February 

Maj. Richard C. Croxton, Fifth Infantry, to be lieutenant 
colonel from February 21, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Frederick Per- 
kins, unassigned, promoted. 

Capt. Lincoln F. Kilbourne, Twenty-sixth Infantry, to be 
major from February 21, 1916, vice Maj. Richard C. Croxton, 
Fifth Infantry, promoted. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

First Lieut. Lloyd B. Magruder, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from February 18, 1916, vice Capt. Fred L. Perry, who 
died February 17, 1916. 

Second Lieut. Thomas H. Jones, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from February 17, 1916, vice First Lieut. Clar- 
ence E. Seybt, resigned February 16, 1916. 

Second Lieut. Laurence Watts, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from February 18, 1916, vice First Lieut. Lloyd 
B. Magruder, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 23 
(legislative day of February 21), 1916. 
SOLICITOR FoR THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Alexander T. Vogelsang to be Solicitor for the Department of 
the Interior. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CALIFORNIA, 

Walter D. Neilson, Del Monte. 

FLORIDA. 
G. W. Brown, New Smyrna. 

ILLINOIS, 
Elmer Lummis, Quincy. 
Robert W. Perkins, Erie. 

INDIANA, 
Ralph W. McConnell, Oxford. 

IOWA, 

Lloyd L. Anspach, Bussey. 
E. E. Cole, Woodbine. 
Amos Ingalls, Greene. 
Edgar W. Penly, Central City. 

NEBRASKA, 
Essie M. Beatty, Brady. 
E. A. Brown, Friend. 
A. R. Kovanda, Table Rock. 
J. M. Liggitt, Farnam. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Laura Wood Weaver, Republic. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 23, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God our heavenly Father, we seek Thee for light to 
guide and strength to sustain us in following that light; that 
liberty and justice may obtain for all in their civil, political, and 
religious rights; that “Thy kingdom may come and Thy will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven”; and that the golden rule be 
fulfilled to the glory and honor of Thy holy name through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SEDALIA, MO. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill (H. R. 8662) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Sedalia, Mo., and I wish also to insert letters 
of the post-office inspector on the need for such a building. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
about a public building at Sedalia, Mo., and certain corre- 
spondence on the subject. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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PREPAREDNESS. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
speech delivered in Philadelphia last night on the subject of pre- 
paredness by our colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hor- 
LINGSWwortH ]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing a speech delivered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HotnmcswortH] at Philadelphia last night on the 
subject of preparedness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
+ ill call the committees. 
The Committee on War Claims was called. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I am directed 
by the Committee on War Claims to call up the bill (H. R. 6918) 
to relieve Congress from the adjudication of private claims 
against the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House for the purpose of consider- 
ing this bill, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] will 
take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House in in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of the private claims against the Govern- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this bill is made plain in its title—to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government. I 
think most of the Members of the House are familiar with the 
policy heretofore followed, but inasmuch as some of them may 
not be, I wish briefly to refer to it. 

Heretofore whenever a bill has been introduced in the House 
relating to a claim. growing out of the Civil War it has been 
considered by the Committee on War Claims, and when that 
committee has decided that the allegations are such that, if true, 
they would constitute a just and valid claim against the Govern- 
ment, the case has been referred to the Court of Claims for 
investigation. That same policy has been followed by the 
Senate. 

The Court of Claims, following the instructions of Congress 
to investigate and report, has made findings to the House or to 
the Senate. When those findings have come to the House they 
have been investigated, and if the finding of the court is that 
the claimant was disloyal to the United States Government 
during the war, the claim has not been included in what has 
been known as the omnibus bill. But in those cases where the 
court found that the claimant was loyal and that his property 
was used and occupied or his stores and supplies taken, the 
amount found by the court to be the value of such use and occu- 
pation, or the value of such stores and supplies, has been in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill. 

That bill has generally passed this House without very much 
opposition, but in the Senate it has been referred to a com- 
mittee having jurisdiction not only over claims growing out of 
the Civil War but other classes of claims, and whenever the bill 
has passed the Senate, which has no Committee on War Claims, 
and has been returned to the House, it has generally included 
several classes of cases over which-the conferees on the part 
of the House, coming from the War Claims Committee, have no 
jurisdiction and of which they have no knowledge. The result 
has been that year after year these bills have encountered ob- 
stacles, and generally in the closing hours of the session they 
have been defeated. 

This policy has been unfair to the Court of Claims as well as 
unfair to claimants. It has made of the Court of Claims more 
of a commission than a court. The dockets of that court have 
been crowded with thousands of cases, and after a case has been 
investigated and dismissed by the House it has often been sent 
to the court again by the Senate, and the court has been unable 
to keep up with its business. 

This policy is unfair to the claimant for the reason that one 
having a just and valid claim that has received a favorable 
finding at the hands of the Court of Claims has been unable to 
induce Congress thereafter to appropriate the money to pay the 
claim. An instance of that unfairness was contained in the 
last omnibus bill, in which bill claims were included for which 
favorable findings had been made during a period of 10 years, 
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for no omnibus claims bill was passed by Congress from 1905 
until 1915. 

The pending bill, introduced by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], seeks to do away with this burdening of Congress 
with the consideration of private claims. It seeks to have Con- 
gress consider these claims but once, to have the committee pass 
upon the question as to whether or not the allegations of the 
bill are such as, if true, would constitute a valid claim against 
the Government, and in such case to refer the claim to the court, 
with power to try it as the case would be tried in any court of 
ordinary jurisdiction, and to render judgment in the case. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
under this bill the Committee on War Claims would have the 
right to refer a case to the Court of Claims, or would they be 
obliged to report to the House and let the House refer it to the 
Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Under this bill, a bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missouri would be considered by 


‘the War Claims Committee; and if reported by that Committee, 


the House would decide whether it should go to the Court of 
Claims, and it would go there under the provisions of this law 
with power in that court to try the case and render final judg- 
ment, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then, this House would have nothing at all 
to do with it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It would have nothing more 
to do with it after sending it to that court. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But your War Claims Committee would have 
to report that bill to the House, and then the House could re- 
fuse to refer it to the Court of Claims, if it so desired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; the House could re- 
fuse to refer it, if it was not a case that the House thought 
should be sent there. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And then if the House did refer it to the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Claims would adjudicate that 
case, and if they rendered a judgment in favor of the claimant, 
the Government would have to pay it without any further 
action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Except the ordinary course 
of referring the judgment to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand that; but if this bill should be- 
come a law, would it not be necessary for the claimant to pre- 
sent all of his evidence here in order to convince the House 
that he had a meritorious claim? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That he had a prima facie 
case. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is what I am getting at. Does the gen- 
tleman understand that the House would act on the evidence 
that would simply make out a prima facie case, and would he 
have to prove his ease? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman knows the 
policy that has been pursued in the past in the consideration 
of these cases that are referred to the courts. Where the evi- 
dence offered made out a prima facie case, such as in the 
opinion of the committee deserved consideration by the Court 
of Claims, it has been sent to the court, and I have no doubt 
the committee will follow that policy in the future. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I am in sympathy with the purposes of this 
bill as I understand it, but it occurred to me that if when this 
House refers this case to the Court of Claims it has no further 
opportunity to prevent the payment of the claim if the Court 
of Claims should find favorably for the claimant, then it be- 
comes a judgment, and I think it ought to, and that is what I 
have contended for all the time. But if this becomes a law, 
will the House refer these claims to the Court of Claims on a 
showing or findings by the committee, knowing that they would 
be passed upon by the Court of Claims and become a judgment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think there will be no 
showing demanded except an ex parte showing because the 
Committee on War Claims never attempted to try the case 
when the proposition was to submit it to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Every one knows that in the past the House 
would have another opportunity to pass on it and say whether 
they would pay it or not, but if this bill passes they would not 
have another opportunity, and it might require absolute proof 
by the claimant before they would send it to the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the House did that, it 
would be in conflict with the purpose of the bill which con- 
stitutes the Court of Claims as the tribunal before which the 
claimant is to appear and prove his case. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I hope the House will not make that re- 
quirement. i 
Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? \ 

Mr. BYRNES of ‘South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Under this bill will the committee have the! 
power to refer the bill to the Court of Claims without the aie 
acting on the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; the same policy win! 
be pursued that has always been pursued ; a resolution will be 
reported to the House referring the case to the Court of Claims. | 

Mr. IGOE. At the present time can the committee refer any | 
ease under the three methods to the Court of ‘Claims without 
the House acting on it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; the House must refer 
‘them. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. In reporting the resolution as has been done 
in the past, referring these cases to the Court of ‘Claims, there 
is not much of any report made, but simply a statement of what 
the case was. Would it be the policy of the committee in case 
this bill becomes a law, to make a more extensive report to 
the House involving these claims than it has done in the past? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course I am not author- 
ized to speak as to the policy of the committee, but my own! 
idea is that the committee would make more of an investiga- 
tion than in the past. The purpose of the bill is this: It 
provides in one section that every person in this country who 
believes that he has a claim growing out of the Civil War shall 
have ‘two years in which to have it adjudicated, and that the 
Court of Claims shall have no jurisdiction after that time, the 
purpose being to get rid of this class of cases and relieve Con- 
gress of the burden of considering them. I think we ought to 
make such an investigation as shall make out a prima facie case 
to justify its being sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it the gentleman's idea that the committee 
in reporting these cases from the committee in a resolution 
would file the evidence showing that they had made out u prima | 
facie case? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not know about přint-| 
ing the evidence, but I think ‘the report would make some: 
statement as to the facts of the case so that the House would | 
have some information about it. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. If this becomes a law, would the claims be 
referred directly to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not quite understand. 

Mr. MEEKER. A claim comes in and is referred to the 
committee, and, if this new court was -established, would it 
be passed right on to the court? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is no new court 
established; the only thing the bill does is to provide that Con- 
gress shall give the Court of Claims power to try the case and, 
render a final judgment instead of reporting back to the House 
its findings for Congress to again consider it. We limit to 
two years the time in which any claimant can file his claim. | 

Mr. MEEKER. And all of the claims would go to that 
court? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They would go to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and if the claimant presented a prima 
facie case it would be referred by ithe House, as it has been in| 
the past, to the Court of Claims for consideration, and once 
referred there the claimant has a right to try his case and have | 
a final adjudication, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. i 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How many claims, roughly, are affected 
by this legislation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is impossible for me 
to answer, but in the natural course of events the number of 
claims which can be presented at this time that have any merit 
in them and are capable of proof demanded by the Court of 
Claims must necessarily be small. For, as the gentleman from 
Kansas knows, the investigation by the Court of Claims of the 
United States is no mere formal matter; it requires proof and 
demands witnesses who are cross-examined by attorneys W 
senting the department. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understand all that; but the Committee | 
on War Claims has in hand now the most of the claims that! 
would finally reach the Court of Claims under this act, has it 
not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not say. I bellesa! 
that the number of claims would be comparatively small, but’ 
I can not estimate the number. 


| time to another section of the bill. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Has the Committee on War Claims made 
any estimate of the amount of liability covered by the legislation 
now under consideration? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I could not attempt to esti- 
mate it, beeause it would be an impossibility. As I stated in 
the report on this bill, and I refer the gentleman to it, if he 
will take the amounts paid during the last 25 or 30 years, when 
it was easier for a claimant to secure proof, basing it upon that, 
the amount for which the Government would be liable under 
12 act must necessarily be small. That is the only basis that 

ave. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is suggested that there are about 10,000 
1 Who would finally reach the Court of Claims under 

s act. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I could not answer the gen- 
tleman in respect to that. I will refer the gentleman at this 
The bill has a committee 
amendment which has been.read, which restores to the docket 
of the Court of Claims those cases dismissed under the Craw- 
ford amendment adopted during the closing hours of the last 
session. It is true that the judges of the Court of Claims state 
that by the Crawford amendment several thousand cases were 
disposed of. The greater number of those cases were not for 
use and occupation, or claims for stores and supplies, but 
claims known as draft cases and pay claims. They constituted 
‘the greater number of cases that were dismissed. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the bill, if passed, repeal the right to 
submit Indian depredation claims to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This bill would not affect 
the Indian depredation claims at all. 

Mr. KINKAID. Only war claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Only war claims, and the 
bill spenen sets forth the class of cases affected by it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If this bill should become a law, all that 
would be necessary to get a claim to the Court of Claims would 
be ‘to show a prima facie and just claim; in other words, to 
show the same as a petition that is good on demurrer, with 
ex parte evidence to show before this committee, and then it 


would be referred to the Court of Claims for final adjudication? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman's under- 
standing is correct. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Tes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does this bill have any further effect ‘than 
simply to reinstate these cases that have already been on the 
docket of the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does this: It reinstates 
them and then gives to that court the power to try the case and 
render final judgment in the case without referring it back to 


Mr. DICKINSON. Does it give jurisdiction to consider any 
claims other than those that have already been upon the docket? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does. It specifically says 
that the Court of Claims shall have no jurisdiction over claims 
referred to it after two years from the date of the passage of 
this act, so that at any time within two years from the passage 
of the act Congress would have the right to refer a claim to that 
court for consideration. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman mean to say by that 
that where proof is ready to be presented and can be presented 
now, that has never been presented to the Court of Claims, bills 


ean be introduced here with new proof and then referred to 
the Court of Claims during the next two years? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Two years after the passage 
of this act. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Then the general purpose of the bill is to 
restore the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, to open the matter 
up for two years, and then forever bar the presentation of any 
more claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman has stated 
the purpose exactly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Answering the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] a little while ago, the gentleman from 
South Carolina said something as to the number of claims ‘that 
might arise under this bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I told the gentleman it was 
impossible for the committee to estimate, except in this way, that 
the report contains a statement of the amount paid for similar 
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claims for a number of years past, and we can only base any 
estimate upon those figures, having in mind, however, that it 
was much easier to secure proof in the past than it will be in 
the future because of inability to secure witnesses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to have this side of 
the House at least understand what the bill means. It pertains 
solely to war claims, does it not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It pertains sotely to claims 
arising out of the use and occupation of property and stores and 
supplies, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Taken by the Union forces 
during the war from those who were still loyal to the Union? 
i Mr BYRNES of South Carolina. Who were loyal to the 

on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
does not arise under this bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
of loyalty. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. 
lished? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
of this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] said there might be 10,000 claims aris- 
ing as the result of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania misunderstood him. What the gentleman from 
Kansas said was that he understood nearly 10,000 cases had 
been dismissed. The fact is, on the docket of the Court of 
Claims there were several thousand cases, and, as I have ex- 
plained, they did not grow out of use and occupation or for 
stores and supplies, but included cases for back pay of officers 
and draft cases, and each claim making a separate case, 
amounted up to the thousands. I think there are about 3,000 
draft cases. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman remembers 
when we passed the last war-claims omnibus bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I remember it distinctly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much money was car- 
ried in that bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The bill, which was the 
largest of those bills, carried $1,866,555; and I should say this 
to the gentleman, that that covered findings over a period of 
10 years, from 1905 to 1915, for the reason that Congress had 
not in 10 years passed an omnibus bill, and these claims had 
gradually accumulated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To whom was this money 
paid—this $1,800,000? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was paid to the claim- 
ants whom Congress named in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to find out so the 
House can understand. Those claimants were the actual losers 
of the property, the actual owners? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In every case they were 
either the actual owners or the heirs of the actual owners. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman understands 
that 50 years have elapsed since this damage was done, and 
presumably most of those who were directly damaged have died. 
Now who are the beneficiaries? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The beneficiaries are the 
heirs of those who were directly injured. I do not know that 
I can assent to the statement that the majority of them have 
died because I have not the information. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina tell us to what extent the right to a claim may 
pass on down to the next generation? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This bill does not pass upon 
it and I am not in a position to state. I know this, that if this 
bill passes that after two years the court will have no jurisdic- 
tion and the question will not arise as to how far this distribu- 
tion shall go, for under this bill claims not presented, not sent 
to the court, in two years will not have to be heard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then they are barred forever? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They are barred forever. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. They are not prevented from 
coming to Congress? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Of course this Congress 
can not attempt to bind the actions of a future Congress, we 
realize that. We have no power to say what a future Congress 
shall do, and all we do say is that the Court of Claims will have 
no jurisdiction in cases submitted to them after two years; 
and the only way in which the Court of Claims could consider 
them would be by an act of Congress restoring to that court 
jurisdiction. 


The question of disloyalty 
Well, it does require proof 
Proof of loyalty must be estab- 


Yes; under the provisions 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Can the gentleman say about 
what volume of money would be necessary to pay existing 
oe those now pending in the Court of Claims and in Con- 
gress 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I could not, for this reason: 
A great majority of the cases pending in the Court of Claims 
have no merit under the rulings and proof required by that 
court, and I dare say there are not 5 per cent of those now on 
file that would ever receive the favorable judgment of that court. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr, REAVIS. The gentleman speaks of cases being on file in 
the Court of Claims. They are not on file, are they; were they 
not dismissed by the Crawford amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I could not hear the gen- 
tleman. z 

Mr. REAVIS. This bill is for the purpose of reviving those 
claims which were dismissed, is it not? I say, these claims are 
not on file in the Court of Claims, but they were dismissed by 
that court under the authority of the Crawford amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. REAVIS. ‘This bill is designed to revive the claims 
which were dis missed 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is. 

Mr. REAVIS. And to centralize the responsibility of the 
Court of Claims by giving them jurisdiction either to enter 
judgment in favor of the claimant or to dismiss the claim? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the purpose of the 
bill. . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Were they dismissed after a 
hearing by the court or by Congress? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will answer the gentle- 
man in this way: When the omnibus bill was pending in the 
Senate on the 3d of last March an amendment was offered by 
Senator Crawford, known as the Crawford amendment, and 
was accepted by the Senate. It came over here, and it reached 
here during the late hours of March 3 or the early hours of 
March 4. As a member of the committee with the chairman, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Greece], I remember very dis- 
tinctly reading the Crawford amendment at that time. There 
was no opportunity to submit it to the committee. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] and myself were of the opinion, 
as a result from our casual reading of the amendment, that it 
referred only to cases which might be considered by Congress 
hereafter, and meant to provide that no case should be sent to 
the court hereafter. My idea has always been to fix some time 
when we should dispose of these cases, and so we readily agreed 
to it. It was brought up in the House; there was no debate on 
it—I should say this in justice to the House, that the House 
did not know the effect of the amendment—it was agreed to 
and went back to the Senate, where it was agreed to without 
any further debate and became the law. 

The Court of Claims thereafter, on motion of one of the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Justice, dismissed the pending 
cases on the ground that the Crawford amendment took from 
the court jurisdiction to further investigate those cases, and by 
that decision dismissed the several thousand cases from the 
docket. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
situation by this bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will allow 
me to go on, I will say that many of the claimants had pre- 
sented their proof, argued their cases, and many of them had 
secured a favorable finding which had not been printed. 
They came to their Representatives in Congress to induce them 
to introduce bills restoring jurisdiction to that court, and 
there are before the committee a large number of such bills and 
a still larger number of private bills to restore claims which 
were at that time pending in the court. 

The committee in recommending the passage of the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], which pro- 
vides the right to a claimant to go to the court within two years, 
thought it only fair that those people who had been given 
the right by Congress heretofore to go into that court, and had 
presented their proof and had been deprived of their right to 
secure a finding by reason of the Crawford amendment, should 
be placed on the same footing with those who under the terms 
of the bill of the gentleman from Illinois had the right to their 
day in court, and for that reason we offer the amendment re- 
storing those claims to the docket and giving the court juris- 
diction to dispose of them; to find against those who do not com- 
ply with the law and to find for those who have a just and 
valid claim against the Government under the law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Will the gentleman yield to me? 


You propose to remedy that 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr, McLAUGHLIN. Section 6 of the bill provides that if a 
claim is presented by an association or corporation, or if the 
amount is above $500, evidently the claim can be presented by 
and paid to anyone, but if it is presented by an individual, and 
the amount is less than $500, it ean be paid only to the widow or 
children, generally speaking. Is that true? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Under that section, as I 
read it, it is provided that the claimant, the actual owner of the 
property, could recover in case he is alive, and if he is not and 
the amount is less than $500, that his widow and children may 
recover without having an executor or administrator appointed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. That is true so far, but under this sec- 
tion would not an association or corporation, or even an indi- 
vidual, having a claim of over $500 be permitted to present the 
claim, and anyone, no matter how remotely interested he might 
be, present the claim and have it allowed before the court? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have not seen the bill before, and of 
course have not had time to examine this section 6; but, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina has it, it would seem to me that 
it would offer opportunity for claims by associations or cor- 
porations—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Or assignees. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Or assignees, now in possession of or 
owned by elaim agents or attorneys, who scour the country and 
find these claims. Now, if the statute of limitations is to run 
against anyone it looks as though it ought to run against these 
associations or corporations organized under the law and able to 
look after their own interests. If they have not presented their 
claims within 50 years they certainly ought to be barred. 

There is another thing. As I read it a claim under $500 can 
be presented by and paid only to the widow or the children of 
the original claimant or sufferer, but if the claim is more than 
$500 a claim can be presented by anyone, < 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman will under- 
stand that the purpose of that provision in this bill, according 
to my understanding of it, is—the author can doubtless explain it 
better than I can, but my understanding is it refers to claims 
less than $500 and where there is no administrator—that the 
claimant should not be denied the right to receive that money 
where the claimant was the widow or children of the deceased 
owner. That is all there is to it. As a matter of fact, there is 
not one claim of a corporation in all these claims, as the gentle- 
man would find if he would investigate them. Because you know 
that in the days of the Civil War we had not the corporate exist- 
ence that we now have throughout the country. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Evidently there was an attempt here 
on the part of the committee to provide some protection for the 
widow or heirs of the owner who originally lost the property. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 3 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But certainly section 6 as it stands 
does not offer any protection of that kind. The claim could be 
presented by anyone. Attorneys or claim agents, perhaps, could 
get them by assignment from those who did not know they had 
any claim or any right to make any presentation to the court. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have read this section 6, and it 
seems to me it confines it entirely to the widow or the children. 
Wherein does the gentleman get the idea that the assignee of 
the claimant, for instance, could present it and collect it? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There is nothing in the bill that says an 
assignee can not present a claim and collect it, and the gentle- 
man knows very well that a very large number, a large per- 
centage of claims, presented to the committees of this House 
having jurisdiction of them, are in the hands of assignees and 
claim agents, and they are worked up. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will allow me—— 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman will permit me 
just a moment 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say to the gentleman that 
the section he refers to expressly stipulates they can only be 
collected by the widow or the heirs. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If less than $500. If more than $500, 
it can be collected by anyone. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. If the gentleman from 


Michigan will allow me, that inference is not justified by the 
language. The purpose is to require payment to the executor 
or administrator, and when no demand is presented by a duly ap- 


pointed executor or administrator, the court would not be pre- 
sumed to pay to anybody having no right. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Certainly. If the amount is over $500— 
and I am not sure that it is any amount If it is over $500, an 
assignee, or attorney, or agent, any kind of a man assuming 
to represent an original claimant, can put in a claim and, if 
allowed, collect it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The only purpose of the sec- 
tion is to cover cases where executors and administrators have 
not been appointed ; in the case of a small claim to let the widow 
and children recover, but if the claim is above $500 it does not 
affect existing law at all. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Take the case of u claim of over 8500. 
Anyone can present it and collect the judgment. Is not that 
true under this section? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the case of a claim 
under $500, where there is no executor or administrator, the 
widow or children could recover. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There is something here that squints 
in the direction of protection for the widow or children, but 
there is nothing here that says an agent can not get possession 
of the claim of the widow or children, even if the claim is below 
$500. The claim is in favor of the widow and children, but an 
assignee can urge the claim and collect the judgment. 

There may be some reason or excuse for permitting, even at 
this late date, claims in favor of the widow and children of the 
original sufferer, but there certainly ought to be some provision 
in this bill and something put into the law that will bar associ- 
ations or corporations, those who were certainly able to take 
care of their own interests and not let more than 50 years elapse 
without presentation of any claim at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. May I read the general law 
to the gentleman? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I read: 

That all transfers and assignments hereafter made of any claim upon 
the United States, or any part or share thereof, or interest therein, 
whether absolute or conditional, and whatever may be the considera- 
tion therefor, and all powers of attorney, orders, or other authorities 
for receiving payment of any such claim, or any part or share thereof, 
shall be absolutely null and void, unless the same shall be freely made 
and executed in the presence of at least two attesting witnesses, after 
the allowance of such claim, the ascertainment of the amount due, and 
the issuing of a warrant for the payment thereof, 

This was just handed to me by a member of the committee, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. What law is that? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the general law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. What name do you give to it? In 
what law is that found? You refer here in the bill to several 
of these acts by name. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is not referred to in 
the report at all. It is the general law. You will find it in 
Tenth Statutes at Large, page 170. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman does not insist that that 
is a protection to anyone? Legal papers are always executed 
in the manner stated. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think that is so, and 
ought to be; but let me answer. This bill does not propose to 
change existing law in any way except to do this, that where 
there is a small claim under $500, where a widow has no 
executor or administrator appointed on the estate of her de- 
ceased husband, the courts will have the power to order the 
payment of the money to the widow or children. No assign- 
ment can be made until after the court has made a finding 
under the general law. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Oh, but anyone who may have that 
assignment from them can collect. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. In all other respects the 
existing law will continue. All that the committee intended to 
do was to authorize the widow to receive payment where the 
amount was so small as not to justify the expense of having an 
executor or an administrator appointed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It seems to me that this bill offers en- 
couragement to the agents and attorneys in bringing up these 
claims and would assist them, and, so far as assisting widows 
and children is concerned, it would be an embarrassment to 
them. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It provides that it shall be 
of assistance to the widow and children. It does not mention 
assignees or claim agents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It ought to mention them and disbar 
them from the privileges of the act. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. You assume that they have 
the power and that this bill should exclude them. I understand 
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that that is the gentleman’s position. The bill does not mention 
them. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
fer a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. In just one moment. Will the gen- 
tleman from Michigan give me his attention for a moment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the general provision of the law, which is not affected 
at all by this bill. The law provides that there can be a trans- 
fer under certain conditions. I want to call the gentleman’s 
particular attention to the conditions: It shall be “executed in 
the presence of at least two attesting witnesses after the allow- 
ance of such claim.” 

Now, then, surely there is not anybody who is going to trans- 
fer a elaim for practically nothing after its allowance. I read 
again: 

Its ascertainment and declaration, and a warrant issued. 

The statute goes on to say: 

After the allowance of such a claim, the ascertainment of the 
amount due, and the issuance of a warrant for the payment thereof. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman tell the House 
whether, in the claims presented before the committee of this 
House, they are presented always in the names of and by the 
original claimants, and that the hand of an assignee is not seen 
until the claim is finally allowed and the payment is all ready? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I say to the gentleman that that is 
the law as it stands to-day, and this bill does not seek to change 
it and does not change it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. It seems to me this House is interested in 
knowing how large a contract it is taking on its hands. Has 
not the Committee on War Claims made any effort to classify 
the claims that would be involved in this? For instance, is the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] prepared to say 
what is the number of claims that were cut out by the Crawford 
amendment, and what the amounts were? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can say to the gentleman 
that. that is impossible, for the reason which I attempted to ex- 
plain. The Crawford amendment cut out not only the claims 
referred to in this bill for stores and supplies and for use and 
occupation, but back-pay claims of all kinds. The gentleman 
can get as accurate an idea as is possible for any Member of 
this House to secure as to the amount affected by this bill by 
reading the report and ascertaining the amounts already paid 
for claims of a similar nature. During the period of 10 years 
from 1905 to 1915 the findings of the court amounted to about 
$1,500,000. The gentleman and I will agree that in the past it 
has been much easier for claimants to secure the proof upon 
which to present their cases than it will be during the next 
two years; and, in addition, in the very nature of things, the 
great majority of these claims have been paid; but that amount 
is the only basis which anyone could use for the purpose of esti- 
mating what the future would bring. 

Mr. SLOAN. But it occurred to me that if the Crawford 
amendment cut out a large number of claims that were involved 
in the bill of last session the committee could very easily 
give a tabulation of those claims, the names and the amounts, 
and also an estimate of other claims. We are very much in- 
terested in knowing whether this involves a possible expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 or of $100,000,000; and it seems to me that 
this committee, the servant of the House, in asking a large 
appropriation; ought to give the House some idea of how large 
it would be. x 

Now, I want to ask just one other question right here. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Go ahead. 

Mr. SLOAN. Whien these claims were referred to the Court 
of Claims by the committee, assuming that the committee made 
some sort of an investigation to discover whether there was 
any merit, and the degree of merit, a classification of those 
claims based upon their apparent merit and a compilation of the 
figures along that line would be very important to a great many 
people, considering the state of the Treasury, to show whether 
we are proceeding to do something that will involve $1,000,000, 
which would not be much, or $100,000,000, which might be a 
great deal. I heard a very eloquent argument from that side 
of the Chamber the other day, based upon a large pension bill, 
which argument had its basis, in part at least, upon abandoned 
property, or property taken by the Government from loyal etti- 
zens. From the figures suggested there and the figures sug- 
gested here, and other matters that readily occur to one who 
thinks on the subject, it appears that we are undertaking a 


pretty large contract if we open up this bill to the extent now 
proposed. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Oarolina. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman. In the investigation by the committee there has not 
been a trial of the facts in the case, for the reason thut the 
bill was referred to the Court of Claims for that purpose; and 
one of the evils of that system which this bill would correct 
would be to do away with that division of responsibility which 
left Congress relying upon the Court of Claims to investigate 
and left the Court of Claims. relying upon Congress finally to 
pass upon the case. This bill seeks to concentrate the respon- 
sibility upon the Court of Claims, and when that responsibility 
is concentrated these claims will receive more careful, considera- 
tion than heretofore. 

The gentleman wants to know if the committee could not 
ascertain, from the bills pending in the Court of Claims which 
were dismissed by the Crawford amendment, the probable total 
of these claims. In reply to the gentleman I will say that on 
the docket of the Court of Claims there were a large number 
of these claims, but I do not believe that 5 per cent of them 
were cases in which judgments would be recovered by the 
claimant; and it would be entirely unfair to add up the totals. 
of all cases referred to the Court of Claims; because, even 
though this committee and the House exercise caution in send- 
ing these cases; others haye been sent to the court in the past 
by the Senate. This bill concentrates the responsibility; and 
if the gentleman fears that it will cause the payment of a large 
amount I will ask him this: The bill requires that the person 
who claims that the Government owes him money shall prove 
his loyalty to the Government, that his property was taken 
from him, and that it is a just debt. Does not the gentleman 
believe, if it is a just debt, if the claimant's property was taken, 
and if he was loyal to the Government, that upon the establish- 
ment of those facts the Government ought to pay the judgment? 

Mr. SLOAN. I am in favor of the Government’s paying all 
its honest debts; but in the matter of appropriating a large 
amount of money some of us are more interested in knowing 
what the maximum of a claim is, which might be figured out. 
from these claims themselves, rather than the minimum as esti- 
mated by the gentleman, which he says is 5 per cent. We want 
to know what the hundred per cent is? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Even at 100 per cent I 
will say, as a Member of this House, that if the Court of Claims 
finds, after trying the case, that the man was loyal to the 
Government, that the Government took his property from him, 
and that it is a just debt, and it renders judgment in his favor, 
in my opinion such a judgment ought to be paid, and I would 
vote to pay it. And I will ask the gentleman, Does he not think 
it ought to be paid? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not if the claims were in the hands of 
claim agents. 


Mr. SLOAN. The claimants having allowed their claims 
to run for 50 years, if they are now in the hands of heirs or 
proper parties, perhaps there would be no objection; but if they 
have become a matter of speculation, so that the original people 
who were damaged will never profit a penny, it would make a 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree with the gentle- 
man about that. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not propose, as far as I am concerned. to 
commit myself to a proposition of this kind until I know what 
its probable maximum may be, and so far the gentlemen in 
charge of the bill have refrained or neglected to give any sug- 
gestion or estimate of how large a drain this might possibly be 
upon the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman and I are in 
accord in that we do not want anybody to recover who is not 
entitled to do so, but we believe we have thrown about the bill 
all the safeguards that we can. I am sorry that it is impossible 
to estimate the amount that might possibly be recovered uncer it. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman said in answer ton question some 
time ago that the committee did not have authority to refer 
claims to the Court of Claims without the consent of Congress. 
Now, if there are any claims at all that might come to the 
committee under the Bowman Act, why should they not refer 
them under section 1 of that act? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. , That was repealed. 

Mr. IGOE. But it is referred to in this act. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Only as a reference to cases 
oo have been sent to the court under that act that may be 

ere. 

Mr. IGOR. Are there any cases that might come under this 
act? 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not under this act. They 
have to come to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Soan] is recognized in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I want recognition as ranking 
meniber of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may not be advised about the 
situation, but the Chair understands that under the new rule 
there shall be two hours of general debate. One hour has been 
used in favor of the bill, now if there is anyone opposed to 
the bill he should be recognized. Is there anyone that wishes 
to be recognized in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to be recognized in opposition to the Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SIMS. I am opposed to it without amendment. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is hardly fair. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not wish to do anything that is not fair. I 
am willing that the gentleman from Nebraska should have the 
time on that side, but I do not want to be cut out. 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not wish to cut the gentleman out. 

Mr. SIMS. I know the gentleman does not, but that was 
the only way I could get in. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, am I recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this bill is designed to expedite 
the payment of claims which ought to be paid, and to prevent 
the payment of claims which ought not to be paid. The present 
system is not very satisfactory. Under the existing system we 
refer to the Court of Claims, by resolution of either House of 
Congress, claims for their finding of facts, and they report the 
finding of facts back to Congress. When the finding of facts 
is reported back fixing a certain amount, regardless of what the 
claim was, that practically is the judgment of the Court of 
Claims and ought to be paid. There are many of these find- 
ings that ought never to be paid, because they are not for 
property for which the Government ought to pay; and the fact 
that there are many of the claims which ought not to be paid 
and that it is very difficult to segregate the claims through 
the committee of the House which onght to be paid, prevents, 
in the main, the payment of any of the claims except by long 
delay. When any of the claims are paid, some of those which 
ought not to be paid at all creep in along with those which 
ought to be paid. 

In the last Congress we passed an omnibus war-claims bill 
through the House without any consideration, it being impos- 
sible to give time to the consideration of an omnibus claims bill. 
That bill went to the Senate, and a good many of the items which 
the House put in were stricken out and a good many items 
which had been left out in the House bill were inserted in the 
Senate. In the end certain claims were allowed, as I discovered 
after the bill passed the House, and a good many claims in- 
cluded in the bill before it passed the House which the com- 
mittee itself did not desire to have paid and were not in favor 
of paying that class of claims. 

But it is impossible for a committee of the House to consider 
in a few days of time thousands of these claims and not make 
many mistakes, no matter how careful they may try to be. In 
addition to that we passed what is called the Crawford amend- 
ment, which I think was generally supposed by the few Mem- 
bers who knew there was such a proposition would only apply 
to claims in the future, but which in fact directed the dismissal 
of all of the war claims then pending in the Court of Claims, 

We had just referred to the Court of Claims by several reso- 
lutions in the last House a large number of new cases. In the 
Congress preceding we had referred to the Court of Claims by 
resolution of the House uncontested a very large number of 
cases. Many of these cases had proceeded to a point of taking 
evidence, some almost to the point of having a finding of the 
court. Some had proceeded to the point of having a finding by 
the court. Where they had not proceeded to a finding of the 
court under the Crawford amendment the court was required to 
and did dismiss the cases. They made a report to Congress of 
the cases which were dismissed. I have been over the report 
casually, and a very large number of cases are ciled. Of course, 
it was unfair for Congress to pass a resolution inviting a 
claimant to present his evidence to the Court of Claims, to hire 
an attorney, to take testimony at his expense, and then when 
he had been to that expense and trouble order a dismissal of 
the case without giving him any further show in the court, To 
that extent there would be undoubtedly a general consensus 
of opinion that the claimant ought to be reinstated in the court. 


I introduced the bill that is now pending, but it does not cover 
that subject. It is covered, however, by amendments to the bill. 
I think we have reached the time when the purpose of Congress 
is quite well settled about these claims, and it has beeome the 
settled purpose of Congress—eyentually, at least—to pay claims 
to those who were loyal citizens of the Government whose prop- 
erty was taken for the use of the Army of the United States, 
or whose property was used in the way of buildings for the Army 
of the United States, That has become the sett'ed purpose of 
Congress. š 

Originally there were a great many divisions of opinion as 
to the character of cases in which property should be paid for by 
the General Government growing out of these war claims, but it 
has become practically the settled purpose of the Government—at 
present, at least—that we will not pay claims for the deliberate 
destruction of property. We have paid some of thosé claims 
unintentionally, and as time goes on, unless we wird it up, we 
will net only pay more of the claims, but we will invite every- 
body whose property was destroyed to make claims against the 
Government. 

The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sixs], who 
was long the able, careful, and diligent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, endeavored to prevent not only claims 
of that character, but even their reference to the Court of 
Claims for findings. Now, having determined practically the 
character of the cases which we will pay, the bill now before us 
is to authorize the Court of Claims to enter judgment in that 
character of cases, and will eliminate practically all other kinds 
of cases. And after two years it would eliminate any other 
cases at all which have not been brought to the attention of 
Congress before the expiration of the two years from the passage 
of the act. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to ask the gentleman if, in view of 
the fact that it is hoped that this Jaw will look to a finality of 
these claims, he thinks that two years is a sufficient time? 

Mr. MANN. Tf think it is. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the gentleman think that at the 
conclusion of two years the Congress will again have this quo 
tion up for a further extension of the matter? 

Mr. MANN. I doubt it. Most of the claims have already 
been presented to Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will permit me, I concur 
heartily in the idea that there should be an end to the considera- 
tion of these claims. All that I am anxious about is that we 
shall provide a suflicient time, so that it may be n real finality 
and not n mere temporary matter. 

Mr. MANN. As 2 matter of fact, those who 50 years after the 
war have not discovered that they nave a claim at all might 
properly be barred; but this will give them two years’ time in 
which to bring the claims to the attention of their Member of 
Congress, who will then introduce a bill, and, under a resolution 
of the House or Senate, that bill will be referred to the Court of 
Claims, which will have, of course, longer time in which to make a 
finding and in which to enter judgment. Having determined the 
law under which we will proceed for the payment of these 
claims, we ouglit to pay the claims that we intend to pay and 
we ought to say that we do not intend to pay the other classes 
of claims. Of course we can not bind what a future Congress 
will do, but if we pass a bill like this I do not think that a 
future Congress is likely to open up a class of claims which is 
not covered under the provisions of this bill. There may be 
claims presented which ought to be paid from time to time, and 
doubtless will, and they doubtless will receive consideration 
from the Committee on War Claims, which would still have 
the power to report the claim; but the purpose and the theory 
of the legislation are to give these people an opportunity in a 
court of claims under restricted terms as to the court’s juris- 
diction and permit the court not merely to make a finding of 
fact but to confer upon the court the responsibility of entering 
a judgment and make the court a little more cautious about 
what it does, then pay the judgment and stop the other claims. 

I would be very glad now to yield to nnyone who desires to 
interrogate me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
gentleman clear up the question, so far as the right of an assignee 
of a claimant under this bill to be entitled to the same right 
as he is at present is concerned. 

Mr. MANN. TI-take it that an assignee of a judgment would 
have the same right to one of these judgments that he would 
haye as to any other judgment entered against the United 
States. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. My query is directed to an assignee of a 
claimant of the same character as is embodied in this bill— 
over $500? 

Mr. MANN. The $500 part of it has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that it has not. 

Mr. MANN. Section 4 of the original bill authorized the 
payment of judgments to widows and children where the claim 
was not over $500, without putting them to the expense of hav- 
ing an executor or administrator of an estate appointed. That 
is all that section does. It is a proper provision that I think 
no one will object to. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. If this bill becomes a law, will the heirs 
of the deceased claimant be entitled to prosecute these claims, 
however far removed? 

Mr. MANN. That would depend upon the action of Congress. 
No claimant can go into the Court of Claims under this bill or 
any other bill unless the matter is referred to the Court of 
Claims by this House or the Senate. In order to have a claim 
referred to the Court of Claims, a bill is introduced in the 
House or in the Senate, defining what should be paid and to 
whom it should be paid. Then, if the House or the Senate de- 
sires, by resolution that bill is referred to the Court of Claims, 
and, under existing law, the Court of Claims makes a finding 
on the claim in the bill and returns that finding to the House 
of Congress which referred it to the court. Under this proposed 
law, within the character of cases described in the bill, the 
court would go further and enter a judgment, but the court 
would be given no original jurisdiction to take possession of a 
claim, and no claimant can get to the court without proceed- 
ing through the existing channels, which are either House of 
Congress, and the introduction of a bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, following that a little 
further, if the gentleman will permit, the point I am trying to 
ascertain is what tribunal would determine who should prose- 
cute this claim—that is, the beneficiaries of the deceased 
claimant—and how remote could they be? Would the Congress, 
by resolution, say that, or would the committee or the court? 

Mr. MANN. I thought I had made myself plain, but evidently 
I have not. A bill is introduced to provide payment to John 
Jones, or the estate of John Jones or the heirs of John Jones or 
some one else, for certain property claimed to have been taken 
by the Government of the United States. That bill is referred 
to the Court of Claims with the authority under the law for the 
Court of Claims to make an investigation and a finding. Then 
the claimants in that bill, having the bill before the court, make 
their claim before the court. I have no doubt that if we name 
some particular person in the bill, and that person dies, his 
estate may’ proceed with the claim as with any other claim. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I want to inquire to see if I under- 
stand rightly; the filing of a claim stops the running of the 
statute of limitation; that is the claim must not be determined 
within the two years 

Mr. MANN. No; the two years is a mere matter of time of 
reference to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inquire further. 
Something was said about this being a bill to define the char- 
acter of claims. Is that determined by the property that was 
destroyed, or the justice of the claim that is presented? 

Mr. MANN. The bill refers to certain claims in behalf of 
religious and eleemosynary institutions and fraternal organiza- 
tions. A few years ago the court held that the question of 
loyalty could not be raised against a corporation, and that if 
the Government had used a lodge room of one of the fraternal 
orders or a church room of a church organization the Gov- 
ernment was under obligation to pay for use and occupation. 
Thousands of those cases have been referred to the Court of 
Claims, and we have paid a great many of them. This bill 
would authorize the entry of judgment in cases of that character 
where the court heretofore has made findings in favor of the 
claimants. It would authorize the entry of judgment as to indi- 
viduals where property was taken as supplies for the use of 
the Army, where cattle were taken, where grain was taken, 
where flour was taken for the actual use of the Army from 
loyal citizens. It would provide also for the payment of claims 
where real estate of loyal citizens was used for the use of the 
Army and anything of that kind. - 

In all of those classes of claims we now pay them practically 
without question, if they can be brought to the floor of the 
House. We do not pay claims which amount to other use of 
property in reference to the destruction or the damage of prop- 
erty, because the Union Army destroyed a great deal of property 
in the South, much of which belonged to citizens who can 
make proof that they were loyal to the Federal Government, 


but we never have undertaken to pay those intentionally, those 
cases being necessarily concomitant with war conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is the question I had in 
mind also. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman has read the Bowman and 
Tucker Acts. Does the gentleman agree with me that if this 
bill becomes a law it will do away with the reference of these 
claims under the Bowman Act? 

Mr. MANN. The Bowman Act has been repealed. 

Mr. BENNET. It is printed here in the report as part of the 
existing statute. 

Mr. MANN. The Bowman Act and the Tucker Act have both 
been repealed. 

Mr. BENNET. I understand by a provision of the judicial 
code. 

Mr. MANN. By section 151 of the judicial title, which takes 
the place of the Bowman and Tucker Acts and which does not 
authorize a committee of the House to make reference to the 
Court of Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in the control of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Regardless of whether they have been dis- 
missed heretofore, cases which have been referred to the Court 
of Claims are referred to that court again under this bill? 

Mr. MANN. All claims where the court has heretofore made 
findings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where no findings have been made, but 
where they have simply been referred? 

Mr. MANN. All claims where the court has heretofore made 
findings and reported back to Congress, the court can now enter 
judgment on those findings, provided it comes within the class 
enumerated in the bill; or, if the court has not made findings, 
when it proceeds to the point of making a finding hereafter it 
will enter a judgment in those classes of claims. As I under- 
stand, it is the purpose to offer an amendment to the bill to 
dismiss war claims referred to the Court of Claims which do 
not authorize the court to enter a judgment under the descrip- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if the legislation involved in this bill, together with what is 
already on the statute books, will exclude all classes of claims 
being allowed, save and except those being enumerated in the 
bill before us now? 

Mr. MANN. Well, within the two years’ time of filing of new 
claims. Of course, the committee can refer any kind of bills to 
the Court of Claims, and if the court could not enter judgment 
under the provisions of this act as to these other bills or claims 
referred within the two years the court would be required to 
make a finding and send it back.to Congress. Of course, after 
the two years, if that remains the statute, no claims can be 
referred to the Court of Claims, and meanwhile the Court of 
Claims can not enter judgment on those claims. I think the 
probable effect of the bill will be to eliminate all of those claims 
except the classes of claims which we would pay now without 
question. 

Mr. SLOAN. Just one further question. Is it a matter of 
statute or merely a matter of practice observed by this House 
for a series of years that these claims, based upon destruction 
of property incident to war or battle, are not included? Is that 
a matter of practice or a matter of statute? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is a matter of practice on the part 
of the “gentleman from Illinois” [Mr. Mann] to go over all of 
these bills proposed to be referred to the Court of Claims, and if 
any of them provide for claims for destruction of property in 
recent years, to insist that that claim be taken out of the reso- 
lution or else to oppose the resolution, and with that opposition 
it is very difficult to pass such resolution, with so many items 
in it, and the committee itself has endeavored to keep those 
out, but many of them have in fact crept in under the guise of 
taking property for use and occupation when it was in fact de- 
struction, because, when a claim is referred to the Court of 
Claims, the court has to make an-examination and a finding of 
facts. We have not always been very careful to discriminate 
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between the findings of fact where the claim ought to be paid 
and where the claim ought not to be paid, and we have included 
in the past items in the omnibus claims bill, where the court, 
so far as it could, has indicated its express desire that claims 
shall not be paid until the issue is followed out and there was 
a finding of the Court of Claims. Accidents happen. 

Mr. SLOAN. Might it not be advisable, then, that this bill be 
amended, so that these claims heretofore kept out by the vigi- 
lance of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] would be kept 
out by statute? 

Mr. MANN. I think it is perfectly legitimate to let them file 
their claims for two years’ time. Of course, a bill of this kind 
is necessarily more or less of a compromise. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman this 
question in order to get his judgment. I would like to ask if, 
under this bill that he has introduced and which has been 
amended, witlt regard to the cases that have been dismissed, 
heretofore referred to the court either by the action of the 
Senate or of the House under what was called the Tucker Act, 
the Court of Claims will have power to render a judgment 
against the Government in any case unless affirmative proof 
of loyalty is offered which is satisfactory to the court in the 
particular case? 

Mr. MANN. 


I think affirmative proof of loyalty has to ap- 


pear. 

Mr. SIMS. Absolutely. Now, is it not a fact that in report- 
ing on claims by the Court of Claims under what is called the 
Tucker Act the court reports the facts without reference to the 
question of loyalty? 

Mr. MANN. I think not. Under the Bowman Act—— 

Mr. SIMS. I am not talking about the Bowman Act. 

Mr. MANN. But I am. Under the Bowman Act the court 
must find the claimant was loyal before the claim can be pre- 
sented at all. Under the Tucker Act the court proceeds with 
the case to a final finding, but makes the finding in the end as 
to loyalty. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, does not the gentleman belieye—— 

Mr. MANN. In other words, they do not haye to make two 
bites of a cherry under the Tucker Act, while they do under the 
Bowman Act. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the gentleman believe that many pay- 
ments have been made where they would not have been made 
if left to the court? 

Mr. MANN. I think the members of the court will have to 
admit that they have not been as careful in making the findings 
as they have been in rendering judgment, but we have paid 
lots of claims which would not be paid under the provisions of 
this act. 

Mr. SIMS. Therefore as to the cases that have been dis- 
missed under the Crawford Act there will be fewer judgments 
than in the old way, if they were left to come up here and be 
paid by an appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly there will be fewer of them. 

Mr. SIMS. Did not the Court of Claims originally have 
jurisdiction of any claim against the Government, and did not 
the legislation during the Civil War requiring the House to send 
aims to the court, and giving the court jurisdiction, grow out 
of conditions arising during the Civil War? 

Mr. MANN. I do not recall as to the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Claims of any claims. I think not, though. The 
Court of Claims does not now have jurisdiction of injury claims. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to ask the gentleman 
with reference to the matter of assignment of claims. These 
claims are all over 50 years old. The French spoliation claims 
are a hundred years old. The gentleman indicated in response to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that an assign- 
ment would be valid and that the assignee would have an equal 
standing with the widow or the heir as to these war claims. 

Mr. MANN. I think the assignee of a claim would have the 
same standing as to judgment in those claims as he would have 
in any other judgment against the United States. But I am not 
prepared to say what that standing is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The evil in the bill, if there is 
any evil in it, so far as I see, is its possible encouragement of 
claim agents 50 years after the close of the war, after the damage 
has been done. 

Mr. MANN. I think the bill will rather discourage the claim 
agents. They have been very active. They constitute a consid- 
erable corps, aud if anything misses them I do not know it. 

They have all sorts of claims and get anything they please 
for prosecuting them. I am not sure but we ought to include in 
the bill a provision such as we included in the last omnibus 
bill. Tu that bill, which became a law, we put a provision that 
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not over 20 per cent should be paid on account of services or 
advances by agent or attorney, and making it an offense to take 
more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
date of assigning? 

Mr. MANN. They can not prosecute these claims under as- 
signments. They have to be prosecuted in the name of the 
original owner. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, we all want to help 
the widow or the legitimate heir of the original owner of the 
property, but claim agents 

Mr. MANN. These claims, however much claim agents may be 
interested in them, are not assigned so far as the assignments 
appear of record. They can not be prosecuted by the assignees. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman why 
not? 

Mr. GARRETT. There can be no legal assignment until after 
it is allowed under the general law. 

Mr. MANN. Iam not sure that that applies to all judgments. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that point was raised 
in connection with the French spoliation claims, I think the 
gentleman himself discussed the matter of assignments in rela- 
tion to the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken, In all those 
claims the findings are always in favor of some estate or 
descendants of the party who was originally involved, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The findings there had gone 
to a point where the Government in all fairness ought to pay. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is another proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. REAVIS. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the bill provide that the court may fix 
the compensation of the attorney or the claim agent? 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing in the bill on that subject. 

Mr. CANNON. Ought it not to provide limiting the fee? 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure, as I say, that there might not 
properly be a provision in there on that subject, similar to the 
one that was put in the last omnibus bill, though I am frank to 
say I did not include it in the original bill, because I think it is 
very desirable in the interest of the Government to ennct legisla- 
tion of this kind, and I was afraid that such a provision might 
at some stage of the proceedings be an obstacle. Somebody 
a ai dust, not that anyone knowingly would let that 
affect him. 


Mr. CANNON. But is it not true that the history of claim 
agents in Washington is to milk the people without regard to 
age or sex or condition? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is true. 

Mr. CANNON. And therefore should not that privilege be 
taken from them, unless there is really something in the claim 
other than the solicitations of the agent? 

Mr. MANN. I will be in favor of passing a law in reference 
to all claims fixing the umount of fees that can be paid to the 
3 or agents. I have no objection to such a provision 

ere. 

Mr. GARRETT. On that point will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MANN. I will if I have any time left. 

Mr. GARRETT. This bill provides for the restoration to the 
docket of the Court of Claims of a large number of claims that 
were stricken from that docket under the Crawford amendment, 
in which a proof had already been taken. In those cases con- 
tracts had already been entered into between the claimants and 
the attorneys. I assume now, if I am correctly informed—I 
have not been into the details of it, or read the opinion in full— 
but there has been litigation over that amendment that was 
adopted by the Senate and agreed to by the House, limiting the 
fee to 20 per cent, and it has been held by one of the courts 
that in substance Congress could not pass an act which inter- 
fered with an existing contract. 

Mr. MANN. I know of no limitation in the Constitution 
which prohibits Congress from interfering with the enforcement 
of contracts. I do not know what court rendered the opinion, 
but I am very sure that whatever court did it, it was an erro- 
neous opinion and could not be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towxer] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 


Why not a limitation as to the 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss 
the details of the bill. I judge that defects may be corrected, 
if necessary, when the bill is before the House for considera- 
tion for that purpose. However, I do desire to call attention to 
the fact that this bill is a great step in advance in juridical 
procedure. It will mark, Mr. Chairman, as I believe, one fur- 
ther great step in the administration of justice. 

Under the old rule no citizen had a right to bring any action 
against any Government that claimed the attribute of sover- 
eiguty. “The king could do no wrong.” ‘The rule was created 
in the era of the divine right of kings, and it was not recognized 
that in the relation between the citizen and his Government 
there was any legal obligation resting upon the Government 
which had any basis of right in favor of the citizen as against 
his sovereign. And, Mr. Chairman, when the United States 
created the Court of Claims, in which it gave to a tribunal the 
power to pass upon questions of fact and to advise the legisla- 
tive powers of the Government as to whether a claim was or 
was not a just claim, that voluntary surrender of sovereignty 
was held by jurists all over the world as a step forward in the 
progress of juridical procedure. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, we are about to take another step 
in that forward march. It was impossible for the Court of 
Claims to enter a judgment against the Government. It was 
thought at that time as perhaps unwise to go to that extent. 
The court was only allowed to render a decision as to the merits 
of the case, but was not allowed to order judgment on that de- 
cision against the Government. The Congress still reserved 
the right to pay the award or to refuse to do so, as it might 
determine. In many cases claims have been allowed by the 
Court of Claims that have not been paid by the Government. 

That, Mr. Chairman, was never a proper or a just thing to 
do. When the Government creates courts for the determina- 
tion of rights between individuals it ought to be willing on 
its part to submit its causes involving the determination of 
claims against it to be determined by a judicial tribunal, in 
accordance with the law and under the evidence, as in like 
eauses between individuals. There can be no claim presented 
against the Government for determination in the Court of 
Claims that is not based upon some obligation of the Govern- 
ment resting upon legal grounds. It is only proper and right, 
it is only fairness and justice, Mr. Chairman, that the Govern- 
ment should submit its causes to an impartial tribunal for 
determination in the same manner that it requires its citizens 
to do. If there is a liability on the part of the Government 
or obligation that would be recognized in the courts as between 
individuals, we are not doing our full duty in the performance 
of those obligations to our citizens unless we give to them the 
right not only to bring their cases for determination in the 
courts of the land, but also making it obligatory on the part 
of the Government to pay them. And that great step, Mr. 
Ghairman, is taken in this bill, because the language of the 
third section is that— 

The Court of Claims shall have power to enter judgment upon its 
anara of fact in the following classes of claims referred to said 
court. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to yield in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, the time will come, as I believe, when Con- 
gress will not fritter away its time in discussing these petty 
claims. ‘The time will come when Congress will decide that 
all these cases shall be determined in the courts. The time 
will come when we will not have cast upon us the opprobrium 
of giving more attention to private claims than we give to the 
public business, The time will come when Congress will say 
that all this class of claims shall be determined in a court of 
justice between the Government and its citizens, just as now 
we require the adjudication of cases where individuals contest 
among themselves in the courts that are created in the land. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman contend that if a 
judgment is rendered, as permitted under this bill, such a judg- 
ment will permit process and execution against the Government, 
just as in the case of a private citizen? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman knows very well that no exe- 
cution can issue against the Government, but it determines 
finally the right of a claim, and it determines it so that it will 
be paid. The Supreme Court of the United States in certain 
claases of cases renders a judgment against a State, but it does 
not attempt to enforce that judgment if the State refuses to 
pay. I am not now discussing the power to enforce the right. 
I am only calling attention to the fact that we are now giving 
to the Court of Claims the right not only to pass upon questions 
of fact, but also the power of ordering that a judgment be 
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entered against the Government. There would be no method of 

compelling the Government to pay the judgment, but that need 

not be considered. 

Mr. DICKINSON. My inquiry was the result of the state- 
ment, as I understood it, that it would put a claimant against 
the Government in the same attitude as against an individual. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; not as to enforcement of a judgment. 

Mr. DICKINSON, The gentleman's language did not intend 
to go that far? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; certainly not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield a 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa to enable me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. REAVIS. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa one minute, 
to allow the gentleman from Illinois to ask him a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman claim that after a matter 
has been litigated between a citizen and a sovereign, and the 
judgment has gone in fayor of the Government, it is not per- 
fectly competent for Congress to legislate to pay the claim? 

Mr. TOWNER. No one can enforce a judgment against the 
Government. 

Mr. GANNON. The gentleman does not quite understand my 
question. After a judgment has gone against the claimant, Con- 
gress still has a free hand to legislate to pay the claim, and has 
done so in many cases where full settlement has been made, and 
full receipts have been given. 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GANNON. Then how are you going to cut out the claim? 

Mr. TOWNER. Because Congress will never voluntarily take 
upon itself the consideration of claims after a law has been passed 
and a method has been established to avoid taking them up in 
Congress. We have taken them up only because that has been 
our bad habit, one that I judge every man here would be glad to 
be rid of. 

Mr. REAVIS. I now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sims] 10 minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in explana- 
tion. I understood the chairman to say that one hour having 
been consumed in behalf of the bill, recognition would go to 
anyone who opposed the bill, or otherwise an hour to anyone who 
asked for recognition. So I immediately said I opposed the bill, 
if not amended, for the purpose of having an opportunity to dis- 
cuss in general debate to some extent the provisions of the bill, 
not knowing that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] had any time remaining. But as he had only 10 
minutes, I think as acting chairman he ought to have kept 
that for himself. The gentleman [Mr. Reavis] very kindly 
agreed to yield to me 10 minutes, and I want it understood that 
I was not attempting in any way to monopolize the time, because 
if I had been recognized I would have yielded to the gentleman 
all of my time except the 10 minutes. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] introduced this bill 
on the 4th day of January, 1916. On the same day and for the 
same purpose on January 4 I introduced a bill (H. R. 6907), 
which I will ask unanimous consent to incorporate in my re- 
marks, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unant- 
mous consent to incorporate a certain bill in his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

A bill (H. n. 6907) to repeal section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriation for payment of certain claims in accordance with find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts 
approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as 
the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section 
No. 151 of the act approved March 8, 1911, commonly known as the 
Judicial Code,” and for other purposes. 


Be it cnacted, ete., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act making 
n tion for n of certain claims in accordance with findings 
of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts ap- 

roved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the 

owman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section No. 
151 of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the Judi- 
cial Code,“ be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Src. 2. That the Court of Claims shall have and take jurisdiction of 
all claims which were pending before it on March 4, 1915, and whereof 
it would have had and would have continued to have jurisdiction, but 
for the provisions of said repealed section, and also of all cases or claims 
wherein motions for new trial or for amendments of findings of fact. 
made by claimants, had been overruled pro forma prior to March 4, 1915, 
but with leave or right to renew said motions; that as to such of said 
claims as may have been heretofore dismissed by said court for want of 
jurisdiction by reason of the terms of sald repealed section, said court 
shall reinstate the same upon motion in that behalf made by the claim- 
ant at any time within two years after the date of this enactment. 

Sac. 3. That all evidence or depositions heretofore taken or submitted 
in snid cases or claims, even though taken after March 4, 1915, but prior 
to the dismissal of said cases or claims by said court, shall be considerea 
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as having been legally taken or submitted, notwithstand the vi- 
d repealed. section Penal 


sions of sai ; and, where in any case tes 
have been taken or submitted, under a reference of the claim said 
court by a House of Congress, and it shall have been devel that such 


Sec. 4 
ele upon its 8 of fact in the following 

eretofore referred to d court under the provisions of the acts ap- 
proved March 8, 1883, and March 3, 1887, commonly known as the Bow- 
man and the Tucker Acts, or under the provisions of section 151 of the 
Judicial Code, and in all such claims of the following classes as may 
be presented to said court by direct petition within two years from 
date of this enactment, namely; 

First. In claims of religious, eleemosynary, educational, or fraternal 
organizations, for use and occupation of or injury to or destruction 
of buildings of such organizations, with their contents, and, where not 
situated at seat of war as heretofore defined by said court, of municipal 
or county organizations, for such use and occupation or for injury to 
real estate, u the forces of the United States, during or after the close 
of the Civil War; in all such claims the judgment, if for the claimant, 
shall be for the reasonable value of such use and occupation and for 
injury to such property by reason of such use and occupation, in excess 
of ordinary wear and tear: „ however, t Indement shall 
ae be 7 for eny . — in such coe oy the value of any build- 
ngs or other prope wantonly destroyed, or for property damaged or 
destroyed as an incident to actual hostilities. 

Second. In claims of individuals, associations, or corporations for 
stores or 9 furnished to or taken by the tary or naval forces 
of the United States during said war or after the close thereof, includ- 
ing boats seized and used, otherwise than by the naval forces as prize 
of war, and for use and occupation of real estate by said forces durin 
said war, or continuing after the close of hostilities incident to sai 
war, and not embraced within the gen of claims described in 
the preceding pa ph; in all such cases the judgment, if for the 
claimant, shall be for the reasonable value of the stores or su 2 
so furnished or taken, at current market prices then bein pal, by 
the United States, or for the reasonable rental value of such use and 
occupation, including damages incidental thereto in excess of ordinary 
wear and tear: Provided, however, That in claims arising prior to the 
ist day of May, 1865, the claimant, if a citizen, shall have been found 


by said court, upon preliminary inquiry, to have given no voluntary 
ala or comfort to the so-called ernment of the federacy by bear- 
ing or serving as an official of said government or of any branch 


arms, 
thereof, or voting in favor of secession, or by exchanging money or 


pee. for the securities of said government: Provided further, That 
said war, he shall have been 


f such claimant was an alien . 

found upon such preliminary inquiry to have remained neutral durin 

said war, as against the United States; and unless, upon such prelimi- 
„ said court shall so find, then said comet shall forthwith 


persons whose 
inquiry shall be 

kin, distributees, or legatees of such decedent; 
and if legal title to such stores, rp: or real estate was vested in 
a guardian of z minor, such preliminary inquiry shall relate solely 


to the conduct of such minor, and, in absence of evidence to the con- 


pic f any minor who was under the age of 17 years on April 9, 1865, 
shall be med to have ps no such afd or comfort : Provided 
further, t section 184 of the Judicial Code, and so much of section 
161 of said code as is in confilct herewith, are hereby repealed. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, I suppose both the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] and myself had substantially the same purpose 
in view. Our p was first to restore to the dockets of the 
Court of Claims the war claims that had been sent there by 
action of the House or Senate, which had been dismissed by the 
construction placed by the court upon the effect of the Crawford 
amendment, which has been referred to in this debate. 

That same identical amendment was placed on the omnibus 
war claims bill by the Senate in the Sixty-second Congress, at 
which time Senator Crawford was chairman of the Committee 
on Claims in the Senate. It came over to the House, where all 
the amendments were disagreed to and the bill sent to con- 
ference. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lre], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse], and myself were the conferees. 
At that time I took up that amendment and studied it, and had 
the advice of attorneys as to its effect, and we decided at that 
time that if the Crawford amendment remained in that bill it 
would have the identical effect that it finally was held to have 
by the Court of Claims, after it was incorporated in the omnibus- 
claims bill that passed the Sixty-third Congress. But the con- 
ferees never got to that part of the bill. It was near the end 
of the bill, and we disagreed as to other items, so that the 
Crawford amendment never came before the House at that time, 
and the House did not understand it. Now, I introduced this 
bill, and its provisions were taken largely from a bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Cantax] in a former 
Congress—the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Cartin] being on 
the Committee on the Judiciary—for the purpose of reinstating 
the claims dismissed by the court's construction of the Craw- 
ford amendment, and further to allow war claims to be pre- 
sented to the Court of Claims by simple petition of the claimant 
for two years after the passage of the bill. There is the great 
difference between this bill which is now before us and the bill 
which I introduced. J 

In the first place, the Court of Claims would not render final 
judgment on many of these claims that were dismissed under 


the Crawford amendment, if they were treated in the usual way, 
and came to this House and got into the omnibus bill as they 
have done heretofore. Now, I want to call serious attention to 
the fact that this bill provides that outside of those dismissed 
claims, war claims hereafter referred to the court must be re- 
ferred by action of the House or Senate just as heretofore. 

Now, what has been our experience in the past? Some of you 
have been here long enough to remember. There was a time 
when the number of claims that might be referred under a 
Tucker Act resolution was arbitrarily limited to so many to a 
Member, and he could have no greater number than that during 
one Congress. These references usually came in in the form of 
an omnibus Tucker Act resolution, containing as many items as 
there were claims; and as a matter of course any attempt to 
delay consideration would exhaust every day when it was in 
order to consider such claims during an ordinary session of 
Congress. So by the arbitrary action of Congress it refused 
to consider more than a limited number. Consequently there 
was great delay in the presentation of claims, which delay en- 
sued not because of the negligence of the claimants or their at- 
torneys but by the arbitrary action of this House and possibly 
of the body at the other end of the Capitol. If this bill is 
passed the claims that went out of the court under the Craw- 
ford amendment can upon motion be reinstated, but you can 
not get consideration by the Court of Claims for any other 
claim that was not pending and on the docket of the court at 
that time except by the passage of a resolution, which is the 
well-known way of having this House or the Senate refer 
claims, Now, the claimant can not force us to pass a resolution 
under the Tucker Act. We can do it or let it alone. Public 
business may at any time prevent the consideration of resolu- 
tions under the Tucker Act and prevent sending to the Court of 
Claims these cases until it is too late. If you are going to open 
the court, open it in an unhampered way, so as to let in claim- 
ants whose claims have not been to the Court of Claims; let 
them file their petitions in the court and take the case there 
under the law, and let the court pass final judgment on it as 
well as those that you restore that had been dismissed. 

We are discriminating against these claims for the reason 
that as to some we are requiring something hereafter to be done 
by this House or the Senate in order to go to the court. I 
think very few judgments are going to be rendered by the 
Court of Claims on any claim brought there hereafter by peti- 
tion or otherwise. If a considerable number of these claims 
should be presented to Congress, and Congress refuses to send 
them to the Court of Claims, the war-claims trouble will be 
with you in an aggravated form, because the claimants will 
come here and say, Why didn’t you get our claims before the 
Court of Claims within the two years?” We would answer 
simply because the House and Senate would not send them 
there, or else it was so taken up by public business that it was 
prevented from sending them. 

I think the bill ought to be amended so as to allow all claim- 
ants of the character mentioned in the bill to bring suits, file 
petitions in the Court of Claims, and let it be tried by the court 
under the law, judgment rendered, final in that case, just as it 
is or will be on the claims of others covered by this bill. Then 
we could say to these people afterwards: “You had your two 
years in which there was no limit, you had two years in which 
you did not have to go to Congress.” 

If you leave it like this bill leaves it, requiring the action of 
Congress in order to go to the court, and that action must be 
had in two years, as I say, you will have these war claims with 
us in even a more aggravated form. In two years we have two 
sessions, one is called the long session, in which there would be 
some time to consider these cases; but the short session is taken 
up practically always by public business. Besides, the House is 
going to be more careful in sending claims to the court to be 
tried upon which final judgment may be rendered than they 
were when we simply referred them to the court and they were 
reported back to us with findings, or at least the House and the 
Senate ought to be more careful, and we are going to find it 
impossible to get any great number of claims referred to the 
Court of Claims if this bill becomes a law unamended. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. When claims have been passed upon by 
the Court of Claims, will anything remain for Congress to do 
other than to appropriate the money to pay them? 

Mr. SIMS. Under the bill every judgment will be certified to 
Congress and go into the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. And that will be the end of it? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. I will yield the gentlemen two minutes more. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I can not go into the amendments 
as I expected to, but I appeal to the committee having charge of 
the bill to so amend this bill that any individual citizen who 
has a claim of the class mentioned in this bill may file a petition 
and have it tried in court within two years and not leave it to 
the mercy of the Congress to be elected, or the present Congress, 
when important business max prevent them from sending these 
claims to the Court of Claims. If you do not do it, after it is 
all over there will-be hundreds of bills come in here, and we will 
be pleaded with to pay them on the ground that we passed a 
bill promising relief under which relief became practically im- 
possible, and Congress will be blamed. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. Do I understand that under the act of March 
11, which became effective January 1, 1912, claimants are not 
now authorized to bring suits in the Court of Claims and have 
judgment rendered thereon? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is referring to the captured and 
abandoned property act? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. This has no effect on those claims. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not desire to consume any more time. I thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska for yielding 12 minutes of his time 
to mè. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, the practice that has hereto- 
fore obtained with reference to the disposition of war claims 
has been luminously explained by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann]. Under the Bowman Act loyalty was jurisdic- 
tional. ‘The first question of fact to be determined by the Court 
of Claims when a claim had been referred to it by the Com- 
mittee on War Claims was the loyalty of the claimant. The 
burden of proof of loyalty was on the claimant, and if he 
failed in assuming that burden the claim was at once dismissed 
and returned to Congress with the finding of fact that the 
claimant was disloyal. That, of course, being jurisdictional, it 
was the ultimate and final determination of that claim. 

Under the Tucker Act loyalty was not jurisdictional. I am 
informed by the Court of Claims, during the several days I 
spent in searching through those claims in that department of 
Government, that in a great many instances a claim would be 
submitted to the Court of Claims from the War Claims Com- 
mittee under the Bowman Act, where an adverse finding would 
be made on account of loyalty, and that it would be returned 
to Congress with an adverse finding; that thereupon the same 
claim would be filed with the Committee on Claims and referred 
by the Committee on Claims under the Tucker Act to the Court 
of Claims, under which act loyalty was not jurisdictional. 
There ought to be some way devised at some time that would 
put an end to such practices. This bill provides that way. 
More than 50 years have elapsed since the cause of action was 
first created, and the demands are still insistent. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the essential objects to be accomplished 
by this bill is the centralization of responsibility. Practically 
10,000 cases arising out of war claims were dismissed upon the 
motion of the Department of Justice under the Crawford amend- 
ment. This bill is devised to reinstate those claims. I have 
gone over a great many of them, have made personal investiga- 
tion of a great many of them. I have learned something of the 


history of how they got into that court, and the most fearful- 


and wonderful thing that I have ever seen pertaining to the 
practice of law is the average contract signed by those claim- 
ants under which they employ their agents or so-called lawyers. 
The agents and lawyers under such contracts are to receive any- 
where up to 50 per cent of the amount of the claim. The con- 
tract Is champertous in the extreme. It is not enforceable as 
between the parties, because in every instance where the con- 
tract was called to my attention the attorney or the agent agrees 
to bear all of the expenses incident to the prosecution of the 
claim, and the claimant shall be put to no expense at all. In 
half of these cases that were in the Court of Claims where the 
question was raised by the court as to the authority or power 
of the agent or at torney to represent the claimant, where demand 
was made for the production of the power of attorney showing 
Such authority, the only power of attorney that was ever sub- 
— was a contract of the character that I have just de- 
seribet. 


Mr. Chairman, as I see that my time is about expired I will 
ask the gentleman from South Carolina to be good enough to 
yield to me for a few minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. LOBECK. There are about 2,500 of these claims dis- 
carded in this measure for bounties, and so on, nre there not? 

Mr. REAVIS. That will come up by way of amendment. In 
many of the cases that were dismissed under the Crawford 
amendment, the claimant had gone to expense and trouble, un- 
der the authority of Congress, under the agreement of Congress, 
that it would pay the claim if valid. Testimony by way of dep- 
ositions has been taken, and in some cases that were dis- 
missed the claimant had not only gone to ihe expense of ob- 
taining the testimony, of presenting the depositions fo the 
court, but the cases had been argued and finally submitted, 
though taken under advisement by the court itself, when the 
Crawford amendment was enacted which resulted in a dis- 
missal. I found in my research in the Court of Claims some 
claims that were valid. I found some men who have claims 
against this Government that the Government should pay, and 
this bill is devised for the purpose of reinstating all of the 
cases, permitting further inquiry to be made, giving them the 
benefit of testinony that was taken before the dismissal. so 
that they may be put to no additional expense. and in certain 
classes of claims to have a final determination by the Court of 
Claims. 

Just one word on that. In allowing these claims heretofore. 
there has been no central responsibility. The Court of Claims 
would make a finding of fact. They were merely referees where 
certain references were made to them from this Congress, from 
the Committee on War Claims. In some instances they would 
return conclusions of law, but they had not the responsibility 
of judgment. It is the experience of all men that uo one should 
be given the power of disposition unless that one should bear 
the responsibility of that disposition. and it is your experience 
und mine that a court chat does not have the responsibility of 
judgment does not give the testimony the careful consideration 
it would if the responsibility of judgment rested upon it. As an 
illustration of that, there will be presented here an inspired 
amendment, which will come in the way of a committee amend- 
ment, to the effect that wherever the Court of Claims bas made 
a finding of fact with reference to loyalty, nothing in this act 
shall prevent them from further investigation of the same testi- 
mony, nor are they to be bound by their original finding of fact. 

What does that mean? It means that when the responsi- 
bility of judgment obtains under this bill they are going to be 
more careful in the investigation of testimony furnished, both on 
the part of the claimant and on the part of the Government. 
We are centralizing responsibility; we are getting rid of a 
great deal of detail with reference to private claims that Con- 
gress ought not to be annoyed with at all. We are putting it 
up to the Court of Claims—reinstate these cases, go through 
with them, find out from the evidence submitted, first, is the 
caimant Joyal; second, has he a valid claim against the Gov- 
ernment, and what is the amount of that claim, and then you 
take the responsibility of entering judgment. I think the bill 
for that reason should prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
the statute about which some mention has been made, in regard 
to assignees bringing suit on these claims, and I want to read 
from that statute that has been the law for many years and 
let the House understand what it contains. It is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all transfers and assignments hereafter 
made of any claim upon the United States, or any part or share thereof, 
or interest therein, whether absolute or conditional, and whateyer may 
be the consideration therefor, and all powers of attorney, orders, or 
other authorities for receiving payment of any such claim, or any part 
or share thereof, shall be absolutely null and void, unless the same 
shall be freely made and executed in the presence of at least two at- 
testing witnesses, after the allowance of such claim, the ascertainment 
pr De amount due, and the issuing of a warrant for the payment 

ereof. 

Approved February 26, 1853. 


I think that statute settles that question. All transfers made 
of any claim are absolutely void if made before the claim is 
allowed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ne- 
braskn [Mr. ReAyrs] referred to a condition that virtually ob- 
viates the efficiency of that law by the champertous agreements 
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that claim agents enter into with the owners of these claims. 
Is there anything in the statute books that restricts the amount 
these claim agents who ferret out these claims can obtain, so 
as to prevent them from exacting exorbitant fees from the 
claimant? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Well, there is no provision of that kind in 
this bill that is now pending. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any provision of law against it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There was a provision of this kind in the 
last omnibus bill, perhaps the one before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That failed of passage, did it not? 

Mr. HOUSTON. There was a provision of that sort that did 
pass and became the law and was contested in the Supreme 
Court of the District here and held to be unconstitutional and 
void. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That only applied to claims as carried in 
that law, or was it general in its character? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It applied alone, I take it, to that bill. Now, 
the question of an amendment to this bill to cover that might be 
considered ; an amendment to regulate contracts hereafter made 
would be wise and I would favor it. I do not think there should 
be any objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What was the general scope of the provi- 
sion in that bill? Will the gentleman enlighten the committee? 

Mr. GARRETT. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word more, 
and that is that the general provision of this bill makes no 
change in the existing law in regard to the character of prop- 
erty that shall be paid for and in regard to the parties who shall 
be entitled to collect for their property which was taken. It is 
just the same as the law heretofore. One of the main purposes 
of this is to expedite the payment of just claims which the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay. 

Now, we all know how difficult it is to get an omnibus bill 
through both Houses of Congress. In fact, I might recite from 
my own district a large number of claims which were found 
in favor of the claimants by the Court of Claims in 1904, 1905, 
1906, and on up, none of which were paid until the passage of 
the omnibus bill in 1915. We had made every effort to get 
them paid and had passed a bill providing for their payment 
through the House twice, I believe. Ten years and more had 
elapsed before those claimants, who were justly entitled to their 
money, whose rights had been tried, whose cases had been 
proven and had been adjudicated in their favor, were paid. 
There is unavoidable delay in getting bills of this sort through 
Congress, and this made it impossible for those people to get 
what they were entitled to as held by the Court of Claims. 
Now, this will expedite the collecting of these just claims 
against the Government. The findings and judgments of the 
Court of Claims will only leave it for an appropriation to be 
made, and in that way it will expedite their settlement and 
render relief to a large body of claimants who are clearly en- 
titled to it, and in addition to that it will follow the laws that 
we have been allowing claims under heretofore. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, many of my constituents have just 
claims for property taken and used by the Federal troops during 
the Civil War and which come within the requirements of the 
rule and law established by Congress. When these people have 
claims which they are entitled to collect under these terms it is 
a denial of justice to fail to give them the right to have these 
claims adjudicated and settled. To compel claimants to wait 
8, 10, and 11 years after their cases have been tried and de- 
cided in their favor is not fair and is not just. This bill, if it 
becomes a law, will in a great measure prevent this injustice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, before 
reading section 1 of the bill, that the two amendments proposed 
by the committee as sections 1 and 2 may be read and consid- 
ered section by section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that sections 1 and 2, proposed by the committee 
as amendments, shall be first considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will not the gentleman also include in that section 5, to be read 
in its order; that is a new section which the committee put in? 

Mr. MANN. That would come in in its order anyhow. 

Mr. GARRETT. ‘That is an amendment. 

Mr. MANN. That would come in in its proper place when it 
is read, ordinarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 


[After a pause.] 


The Clerk read as follows: 


After the title of the bill, insert the following as an amendment : 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act approved March 4, 
1915, entitled An act making appropriations for the payment of cer- 
tain claims in accordance with findings of the Court of lalms, reported 
under the provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 
1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, 
under the provisions of section 151 of the act approved March 3 1911, 
33 known as the Judicial Code,’ be, and the same is hereby, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

Insert on Dage 2, as section 2, as follows : 

SEC. 2. at all suits in the Court of Claims which have hereto- 
fore been dismissed by the said court by reason of the provisions of 
section 5 of the said act shall, on motion of the claimants, — reinstated 
on the docket of the said court and proceeded with according to law, 
and that all evidence or depositions Be taken or submitted in 
said cases or claims, even though taken after March 4, 1915, but prior to 
* pings a pala, pane or cats by geld 8 be considered 
visions of said repealed tection.” 25 * e 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer an amendment to the committee amendment which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment b: 4 . , 
after the word “ claimants,” the o . 
year from the passage of this act.” 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from South Carolina 
this question. Section 2, line 4, says: 

That all suits in the Court of Claims— 

And so forth. 

Has the gentleman examined so as to know whether or not 
these cases sent to the Court of Claims by reference from either 
House of Congress are regurded as “suits”? In other words, 
does the word “ suits ” here correctly describe it? This language 
only authorizes them to reinstate “suits”? I have not exam- 
ined the legal phraseology and I do not know. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What is the opinion of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. SIMS. They are referred to the Court of Claims for a 
report. These claims are referred by action of the two Houses 
of Congess for a report on the law and the facts. Now, if that 
language describes what we intend to mean, of course it is all 
right. What follows seems to indicate that is what it means. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It means all cases or claims 
sent there. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman further: In the gen- 
tleman’s amendment which is now pending, why does he limit it 
to one year? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that the committee is actuated by its desire to imit the time 
for the reason that under the language of section 2 in the bill 
there is no limit, while a limit is placed upon the time in which 
the case can be sent under the provisions of the original bill; 
three years from now or five years from now every claimant 
whose claim was dismissed under the corporate amendment 
might come in and ask for a reinstatement. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not make it two years instead of one, so as 
to harmonize with the other provision? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Committee thought that 
it was in a different situation. It can be presumed that there is 
in the country some man who thinks he has a claim against the 
Government who might not hear of the passage of this bill for 
some time, and there may be a man who has a case pending in 
the Court of Claims that ought to have been prosecuted—the 
right given to him by Congress to present his claim to that 
court—and he is not in the same fix as the man who knows noth- 
ing about the of the bill. 

Mr. SIMS. That is certainly a strong statement, but the gen- 
tleman will remember we have referred claims down there, and 
they stay until they are dismissed, and there is no prosecution of 
them, and afterwards the claimants come in and we send the 
claims down again. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is trne; and when a 
case is referred there, and the claimant does not for years come 
in and prosecute his case, Congress ought not to refer it to that 
court again. 

Mr. SIMS. In other words, he has.slept on his own rights 
after they were given to him? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment of the 
committee to section 2. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


5 aie the word “section,” in line 14 of section 2, 
* ollo’ : 

ton ee a beter ea othe cea 2 
date tor 1 tae. money: used to employ substitutes for 
military service in the Civil War.” 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to present that 
amendment as a committee amendment, and it arises out of the 
following condition: 

In looking over the cases that were dismissed from the Court 
of Claims I encountered 2,096 claims from the State of Ken- 
tucky where the Government in 1864 sought to draft some of 
the citizens in that State into the northern Army. They re- 
sisted the draft and employed substitutes, at a cost of $300 
apiece. Two thousand and ninety-six of those who employed sub- 
stitutes for such military service are now before the Court of 
Claims, their claims being handled by one lawyer, for the pur- 
pose of being reimbursed for the money they were compelled to 
pay these substitutes for such military service. The theory is 
that the Government had no right to so conscript. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of opening up the Treasury 
of this country to the rapacity of any man who in the hours of 
the country’s peril refused to defend it. I am not in favor, 
Mr. Chairman, of giving any consideration to a claim that is 
founded either upon disloyalty or upon cowardice or upon both. 
I therefore ask for the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that under the provisions of this bill 
the court could not enter judgment in that class of cases in any 
event? 

Mr. REAVIS. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. So the gentleman's amendment is to prevent the 
refiling of these claims which have been dismissed? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes, sir; and the. amendment so provides. 
Probably the word “determination” in that amendment is 
redundant. But in any event the amendment is broad enough 
and sweeping enough to dispose of these cases summarily. 

Mr. MANN. The only reason I asked the question was so 
that the Members of the House would understand that the bill 
would not authorize judgment in any case except those spe- 
cifically provided for in the bill, and there would be no mis- 
understanding. The amendment, of course, is a proper amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska to section 2. - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by striking out, on line 8, page 2, the words 
according to law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, in line 8 of the committee amendment, by striking 
out the words “according to law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brenner]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the adoption of 
section 2 as amended. 

Mr. SIMS. Has the amendment of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Reavis] been acted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; it has been adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. I wanted to offer an amendment to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can present the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to offer the following amendment: 

On page 2, in line 14, after the word “section,” strike out the 
period and insert a colon; to be followed by the following words: 
“ Provided, That the terms of this section shall also apply to cases 
wherein a motion for new trial or.for amendment of findings of fact 
had been made by the claimant, which motion had been overruled or 
denied without argument, prior to March 3, 1915, but with leave or 
right to the claimant to renew said motion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The provision which was placed in this 
section by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] or the 
committee immediately follows the section. 

Mr. SIMS. Then, I will say “at the end of the section as 
amended.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. It has already been put in. 

Mr. SIMS. I only want to amend that section, 


on 


The CHAIRMAN. The section was amended, but the last 
word was not section.“ ; 

Mr. SIMS. I wrote my amendment before the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska was adopted. It reads; 


denied without argument, prior to March 3, 1915, but with leave or 
right to the claimant to renew said motion. 

It provides for preserving the right to have a motion for 
retrial considered where it has been made and has not been 
acted upon. I submit it to the committee as to whether or not 
there is any objection to it? I know of some eases which are 
in that condition. They have been decided adversely to the 
claimants, and motions have been made for a rehearing or a 
new trial, which are pending and have been dismissed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee send 
his amendment to the Clerk’s desk? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I believe the language of the bill now 
covers that, 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is our idea of the 
language in this section. 

Mr. SIMS. If the section covers it, of course there is no use 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, upon the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that the committee thinks it is already covered, I 
will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 2, 
the words “and proceeded with according to law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, in line 8, strike out the words “and proceeded with accord- 
ing to law.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that that has already been acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Part of the amendment has been acted 


upon. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; but under the uniform rulings of the 
House for 50 years, including one by Mr. Speaker Blaine, it is 
not subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have not any particular zeal 
about the amendment, but simply want to call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the words “ according to law” 
are absolutely redundant. If a case is reinstated on the docket 
of the court and the court is directed to proceed, it can pro- 
ceed in only one way. It is hardly necessary to tell those 
dignified and distinguished gentlemen composing the court that 
they must proceed according to law, and I do not think it con- 
fers very much credit upon our House to leave those words in. 

Once in a while we do pass a ridiculous statute. I was look- 
ing over the statutes the other day and found one that was 
passed in the Fifty-ninth Congress, where we provided that “no 
sponge could be sold in any port or place in the United States 
less than 4 inches in diameter.“ [Laughter.] I do not know 
what particular State contains that port or place. When we 
are passing statutes, why not try to have the English as good 
as possible? 

While it would require unanimous consent under the present 
parliamentary condition to strike out the words “according to 
law,” I submit to the committee that it having been brought 
to their attention, it would possibly not do any harm to ask 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Has this court any equitable juris- 


diction? 
Mr. BENNET. None except what is conferred upon it by 
statute. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then it is a court of law. 

Mr. BENNET. It is a Court of Claims, proceeding under a 
jurisdiction conferred and altered from time to time by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Which makes it a court of law: 

Mr. BENNET. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Under that language, might not the 
court consider that they had equitable jurisdiction, and proceed 
accordingly to deal with claims not intended by Congress to 
be dealt with? 

Mr. BENNET. 


nullity. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Who is to declare it a nullity? 


If they did their action would be an absolute 
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Mr. BENNET. I would not undertake to say offhand. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It would absolutely shut off all 
right of appeal under this bill. 

Mr. BENNET. You do not cut off the right of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury to refuse to pay money out of the 
Treasury that is attempted to be gotten out of it in violation 
of law, and I undertake to say that if they started in to-day, 
having no jurisdiction to perform any act as to which jurisdic- 
tion haus not been conferred and to render judgment, they would 
never get the money out of the Treasury, and it is absolutely 
unnecessary to say “according to law.“ That is the only way 
to proceed, anyway. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. What injurious effects would result 
from the words remaining in the bill? 

Mr. BENNET. Only that the House, composed largely of 
lawyers, ought not to put any unnecessary words in a statute, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Of course, we ought to be concise 
and we are enacting a law that the court established by statute 
shall proceed in accordance with the law that we establish. 

Mr. BENNET. That is the only way they could proceed 
anyway. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Does the gentleman know of any 
particular part, other than this, where they are directed to 
proceed? 

Mr. BENNET. The entire remainder of the bill is a direc- 
tion to proceed. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. A direction to proceed? 

Mr. BENNET. I have no objection to the direction to pro- 
ceed; but when you direct them to proceed, they can proceed 
only in accordance with law. But I have some doubts, Mr. 
Chairman, as to whether the words “and proceeded with” 
should be stricken out, and I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
to withdraw the present amendment, having called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the situation. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, so that the court will not think. because the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cfark] and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Benner] were not just for the moment familiar with 
section 151 of the Judicial Code, which expressly requires the 
court to ascertain the amount either legally or equitably due the 
claimant, that no one else in the House knew that that provi- 
sion was in the law. I will say that all the rest of the House 
is presumed to be familiar with the fact that under section 151 
the court is compelled to find either the amount legally due 
or the amount equitably due to the claimant. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois is not at all in conflict with anything I said, and I 
restate my position, which is, that the Court of Claims is the 
court which can exercise any jurisdiction conferred upon it by 
Congress. I withdrew my first hasty statement to the gentle- 
man from Florida, that it was not a court of equitable jurisdic- 
tion, I will be frank to say, not having in mind the exact lan- 
guage that has been read, but having in mind the fact that the 
Congress could confer upon the Court of Claims—there being 
nothing in the Constitution to the contrary—the precise juris- 
diction that is conferred in section 151. 

Mr. MANN. I did not mean to be understood as saying that 
there was anything in the statute in contradiction with what the 
gentleman said; but the court may read this debate hereafter, 
and they might think we are not familiar with that provision of 
the law. 

Mr. BENNET. If this fixes the salaries of the judges, I am 
sure they will read it. If it fixes only their jurisdiction, I doubt 
if they would read it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. The court is not composed of salary grabbers, as 
the gentleman no doubt knows. 

Mr. BENNET. I believe that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That the Court of Claims shall have power to enter judgment 
upon its findings of fact in the following classes of claims referred to 
sail court under the provisions of section 1 of the act of March 3, 1883 


(Stat. L., vol. 22, p. 485), commonly called the Bowman Act, or section 
14 of the act of March 3, 1887 (Stat. L., vol. 24, commonly 
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known as the Tucker Act, or section 151 of the Judicial Code, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if there be any question about 
considering this section by paragraphs, I will ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered paragraph by paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think there is any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
this section be considered paragraph by paragraph. There may 
be some amendments that will be offered. 

bees CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 2, by inserting at the beginning of line 13 the words 
“section 3.” 

Sg CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “ Code,” insert the following: “And 
judgments so rendered by the court shall be final and conclusive, with- 
out any right of appeal by cither party.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that this 
amendment which is offered is not a committee amendment. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. It is offered as a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then I will not oppose it, if that is the 
case, because I intend to stand by the action of the committee, 
though I did oppose this amendment in the committee, and I 
did not know that the committee had voted it up. I thought 
they had voted it down. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad 
indeed that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WATKINS] does 
not desire to oppose this amendment. I think it ought by all 
means to be adopted. If there is anything that the United 
States has been criticized for it is the failure of the Government 
of the United States promptly to meet and discharge its obliga- 
tions. Many claims have piled up against the Government. 
Time flies, and still the Government does not pay. It demands 
prompt payment from its citizens and obliges them to respond, 
and if they do not do so the machinery of the law is put into 
force and effect to require them to do so. When the Govern- 
ment requires exact justice and prompt payment from its citi- 
zens, it ought to pay promptly any just obligation it has. There- 
fore I think this amendment certainly ought to be adopted and 
enforced after it is adopted, and the payment of just claims 
against the Government thereby expedited. “ Uncle Sam” ought 
to pay promptly his just debts, and if he fails or refuses to do so 
he onght, in justice to his debtors, his citizens, to be required 
promptly to do so. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr, 
Byrnes]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

First. In claims for use and occupation of buildings and their con- 
tents and appurtenances belonging to religious, eleemosynary, eduea- 
tional, or fraternal organizations, and, where not at the seat of war, to 
municipal and fag wnt ad ear OTHE by occupation by the United States 
military forces during the Civil War, or contin after the close 
thereof, the judgment, if in favor of such organization, to be for the 
value of the use and occupation of its property by reason of such 
military use and occupation, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 8, after the word “ military,” insert the words “ or 
naval.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, have the committee offered all the 
amendments which they desire to offer to this paragraph? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to offer an amendment, on page 3, line 10, 
to insert, after the words “ occupation of” the words “ and inci- 
dental injury to,” so that it will read: 

The judgment, if in favor of such organization, shall be for the value 
of the use and occupation of and incidental injury to its property by 
reason of such military use and occupation. 

I do not know whether the committee are willing to accept 
that amendment or not. The incidental damage exceeds mere 
rent. I know we have often included it in bills which have 
been passed heretofore. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The committee have not 
considered this, but my recollection is that in all the bills re- 
ae cases to the Court of Claims that language has been 
used. 
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Mr. SIMS. This simply includes incidental injury as well 
as use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in line 10, after the word of,“ insert “and incidental 
injury to.” 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment will not 
be agreed to. The bill authorizes a judgment for the value of 
the use and occupation of the property. That is all we expect 
to pay. When you talk about incidental injury, that may be 
the destruction of the property by reason of war. Nobody 
knows. Nobody enn tell what it means. I am utterly un- 
willing to accept, as far as I can prevent, an amendment of that 
sort going into the bill. It absolutely destroys the value of the 
bill. It may be that the court, in determining the value of the 
use and occupation, will take into consideration ordinary wear 
and tear of the property, but it is the value of the use and oc- 
cupation that the court finds. When you propose to add to that 
the damage or destruction of the property, you open up a field 
that is as broad as the air and as high as the sky, and it ought 
not to be done. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sts] has 
been one of those who in the past have protected the House from 
this very character of claims. The value of the use and occupa- 
tion is all that the Government ought to be called upon to pay. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee should be adopted, would it not open up hundreds of 
millions of dollars of claims? 

Mr. MANN. I think if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is adopted, the bill will be blown through the ceiling. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think we ought to blow it through the 
ceiling if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to explain the object and 
purpose of this amendment. I know the theory on which these 
claims are paid is that the measure of damage is the measure 
of benefit to the Government, and, as a general rule, it is the 
benefit that the Government receives and not the injury that the 
individual or corporation sustains. But use and occupation may 
be ordinary or extraordinary. To use a church, a schoolhouse, 
or a college simply as a place for soldiers to sleep in, or be 
sheltered in the ordinary way, may cause very slight damage, 
while the benefits to the Government resulting from the use may 
be very considerable. On the other hand, the use, even if very 
temporary, might have been worth very little, but the building 
might have been used for a hospital or have been used in such 
a way as to almost destroy it. In other words, the damage sus- 
tained may far exceed the mere rental value for ordinary pur- 
poses. Where the damage comes about as an act of war, or as 
an act of vandalism, where soldiers break out the windows just 
for the sake of breaking them, I concede that is of no benefit 
to the Government. The purpose is to pay for the use; but such 
use may have been of very little value to the Government, but 
the damage very great, by reason of it having been very rough 
and destructive use. Such things did occur. A troop of sol- 
diers would so use a building as to damage it very greatly, and 
yet not go to the extent of constituting vandalism. It was care- 
lessness, and all that sort of thing, and it does seem to me that 
the court might have discretion to include incidental injury due 
to the use and not due to vandalism or to a mere accident or 
incident of war. 

Mr. MANN. Any injury was incidental to the use. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, certainly; that is true. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I wish to express the hope 
that the committee will not agree to the amendment, 

Mr. SIMS. I do not want to go against the judgment of the 
committee. When I offered this amendment I did not know but 
that it would meet with the approval of the committee. If it 
does not meet with the approval of the committee, then, of 
course, I do not insist on it being adopted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that I believe that under the act—— 

Mr. SIMS. To save further time, I will ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 


Second. In claims for stores or supplies furnished to or taken by the 
United States military or naval forces during the Civil War for their 
use, and in claims for use and occupation of real estate by said forces 
during said war, not embraced within the foregoing class, judgment, 
if in favor of the claimant, to be for the value of the pro fur. 
nished or taken, or for the value of such use and occupation : vided, 
That prior to the entry of judgment said court shall have found on pre- 


liminary ini „In claims ari rior to the close of hostilities, that 
the person — EA ye — 
or 


joss ‘on such ee inquiry, sald. court mal 28 fied, said, court 
su co so „ said cou 

shall not have jurisdiction to 

shall without ther proceedings be dismissed: Provided further, That 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment. 

Page 3, line 24, strike out the word “ rebellion” and insert the words 
“ Southern Confederacy.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I think ought to be considered at this point. 

w MANN. Is it in connection with the committee amend- 
men 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the committee amendment the following: On page 3, 
beginning in line 24, strike out the following language: did not give 
any ald or comfort to the rebellion, and if such person was a citizen of 
the United States, that he 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That does not in any way 
affect the provision of loyalty. The language stricken out is 
— surplusage. If the amendment is agreed to the bill will 
rend 
or the person whose real estate was used and occupied as aforesaid was 
throughout said war loyal to the Government of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “ class,” insert the following: “and 
not growing out of movement or temporary encampment of troops.” 

Mr. MANN. I think the word “ handling ” was in that amend- 
ment. Was it left out advisedly? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The committee considered 
that, and after careful consideration it was decided that the 
amendment as sent to the desk was better to cover the situation. 
Its purpose is to specifically define the liability that Congress 
desires to attach to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have an- 
other amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 11, after the word “decedent,” insert the following: 
In any of the cases which under the provisions of this act the court 
is authorized to render judgment, and said judgment shall be adverse 
to the claimant, it shall not necessary fer the court to file the finding 
of fact, but the case shall be dismissed.” 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is to save unnecessary 
expense that would be involved in having the court print its 
statement in dismissing the innumerable cases on the docket. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3. line 14, aftér the word “ claim,” insert the following: of 
private individuals.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would like to say to the 
House that the purpose of that amendment is in line with the 
other to specifically provide for the liability of the Government. 
The Court of Claims has found great difficulty in the few cases 
it has had under consideration, where the claimant was a cor- 
poration, in passing on the question of loyalty or disloyalty of 
the corporation. As a matter of fact, fhere are very few cases 
that could possibly be affected by that, because at the time these 
causes of action arose there were very few corporations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ individuals“ in the amendment just adopted, strike 
out the word “ for“ where it occurs next to the last word and insert 
growing out of the.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a committee amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No, Mr. Chairman. The 
committee can not agree to that. It is even broader than the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee and would 
include all damage and destruction of any kind that grew out 
of the use and occupation. It is the same question that was dis- 
cussed a short time ago, the amendment being finally withdrawn 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. The language proposed is 
that all damages growing out of the use and occupation shall 
be paid for and would be broader than any language heretofore 
suggested, 

Mr. MANN. It would cover everything under the sun. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Qury]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That the power to render judgment under the foregoing 
section shall extend to claims of the class aforesaid in which findings 
of fact have already been made or transmitted to Congress, and for 
which no appropriation has been made, as well as to such claims now 

nding in said court, and to claims of the class aforesaid which may 
hereafter referred to said court under any act of Congress. 
With the following committee amendment: 
a me beginning of line 12, page 4, strike out Sec. 2“ and insert 
* See. 4.” 


+ 


The CHAIRMAN. The questioi. is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; it is not a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 17, after the word which“ insert the words have 
been or.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of that amendment is this: As stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] and others during the general debate, the 
purpose of the bill is to empower the Court of Claims to render 
final judgment in cases referred to it under the terms of this bill, 
and also in the cases restored to the docket of the court which 
were dismissed by the Crawford amendment. I think it neces- 
sary to insert that language in order to accomplish that, and I 
therefore ask that the amendment be agreed to. I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that the section provides— 

the foregoing section shall 
232 ĩ ùx ͥ m 
already been made or transmitted to Congress. 

As a matter of fact, that would include but very few findings, 
for the reason that since the passage of the omnibus bill in the 
last Congress the court dismissed all of the cases on the docket, 
and there are practically no findings that would come under that 

on. 
lr MANN. What cases are there which have been referred 
to the Court of Claims which are not already covered by this 
section? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The section covers those 
that are pending, but as a matter of fact there are none pending, 
for they have all been dismissed. 

The language as well as to such claims now pending in said 
court,” I take it, was intended to cover what I propose to cover 
by this amendment, but the fact that the court dismissed those 
cases leaves it so that there are none now pending, and the addi- 
tion of the words “ have been or” would empower the court to 
render judgment in those cases which are not pending but which 
will be pending if this bill is passed. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the court has dismissed a case which is 
not authorized to be reinstated under the terms of this act. 
Would not that permit that case to be reinstated? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; because the language 
says “the power to render judgment under the foregoing sec- 
tion.” 

Mr. MANN. That is, the power to render judgment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is the only place where there is any power 
to render judgment, 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. “The foregoing section“ 


covers the class of cases. The purpose is simply to make sure 
that the court will have power and will finally adjudicate the 
cases that are restored under this bill to the docket and not send 
them back to Congress to be acted upon again. After consider- 
ing the matter I became satisfied that that was the only way 
we could give them that power. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman is satisfied I do not raise any 
question. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I now offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 19, after the word “ Congress“ insert “but findings 
heretofore made shall not prevent a reexamination of the case by the 
court at the instance of either party.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amendment, 
but the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina hav- 
ing been adopted it changes the arrangement of my amendment 
somewhat. I understand the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina strikes out the period. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Automatically, I suppose. 

Mr. SIMS. My amendment comes after the word “ Congress“ 
aae betore the amendment just adopted, and is to insert these 
words: 


And to all claims of the classes aforesaid which shall be presented 
to sald court by direct petition within two years after the passage of this 


act. 

That follows the word “Congress,” striking out the comma, 
and immediately preceding the last amendment adopted. Mr, 
Chairman, I do not care really to discuss the matter, but 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, at the end of line 19, after the word “ Congress and 
before the amendment just adopted, insert, in line 19, “and to all 
claims of the classes aforesaid which shall be presented to said court 
by direct petition within two years after the passage of this act.” 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, this simply would be a repetition 
of the remarks I made a while ago, but as the House was very 
thinly populated at that time I will repeat a little. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from IIlinois was in or not. 

Mr. MANN. I have been here. 

Mr. SIMS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do not think the 
gentleman is ever out, and I do not desire to do him an injustice. 
Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment is that persons 
who have claims, and they are not embraced in the claims 
which were dismissed by reason of the Crawford amendment, 
instead of coming to the House of Representatives or to the 
Senate and having them referred under the Tucker Act or the 
provisions of the law as it now exists, may file a petition in the 
court directly, and the court proceed just as though it was sent 
there under a reference from either of the two Houses. As I 
stated before, the reasons are that it is within the power of 
Congress, or its right, to prevent any further reference of claims 
at all, except those that are there by reason of former refer- 
ences, thus opening the doors of the court only conditionally— 
that is, provided you can get Congress afterwards to refer the 
claim. This will give the people an opportunity, without having 
to depend upon whether they can get a resolution reported by 
the committee and then adopted by either of the Houses and 
then have to proceed afterwards to a regular trial of the case 
within the two years—this amendment will enable them to go 
to the court immediately, and then there will certainly be no 
excuse for them to come to Congress and ask us after two years 
to send the case to the Court of Claims by way of a resolution 
or an act of Congress. I think this is the best way to wind up 
and get rid of these war claims in a just and liberal manner. 

I have offered this amendment seriously and in sympathy 
with the bill which is before the committee. I want to give 
those who have not come to Congress an opportunity to go to 
the court without coming to Congress; and I am satisfied that 
every petition that is filed without coming to Congress will cer- 
tainly not stand any higher in the court or have any advantage 
over those that have been sent there by action of either House 
of Congress. We know how difficult it is now. These are 
private bills and resolutions, and when matters of great public 
importance are pending such resolutions are not considered, 
and with a great number of paragraphs in a resolution refer- 
ring claims to the court, by what we call a filibuster, it is possi- 
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ble to take up all of Fridays and use them entirely in the con- 
sideration of a single resolution. There can be within two years 
but two long sessions of Congress, and the short sessions amount 
to nothing, as far as private business is concerned. It ceems 
to me we are holding out a hope and yet breaking it by provid- 
ing a condition by which they can go to the court which may 
make it impossible to get to the court. This amendment will 
relieve the House of haying to consider these resolutions and 
permit the court to render final judgments, and with the bill as 
now amended, without even an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States or anywhere else, I am confident that people 
will get nothing more than justice in the way of liberal treat- 
ment that may come by way of petition. [Applause.]} 

Mr. FOCHT., Mr. Chairman, during my long association 
with the gentleman from- Tennessee on this committee I have 
always been in hearty accord with him in respect to the payment 
of these deserving measures, and I want to bring to him and the 
other members of the committee a message from their old friend 
and chairman up in Pennsylvania, Thad, M. Mahon, that 
patriotic, loyal American. [Applause.] He has always told 
me that it was a disappointment, if not a sorrow, of his long and 
distinguished service here in Congress that the Government was 
so derelict in paying its honest debts, and T want to congratulate 
the committee upon its ability to frame a measure that now 
looks to the final accomplishment of the high purposes of that 
grand old commoner, my friend and your friend, of the seven- 
teenth district. I am disappointed myself, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that there has apparently been no way by which the people 
living along the border line of Pennsylvania can be compensated 
for the enormous destruction of property during the invasion of 
Pennsylvania on June 80, 1864, when Gen. McCausland ordered 
Gilmore, his torchbearer, to set fire to the beautiful town of 
Chambersburg, two-thirds of which was consumed. It seems to 
have been impossible to get a bill through to relieve the people, 
although it is a most extraordinary and exceptional case from 
the fact that the men in that section of the State were at the 
time here in Washington defending the Capital, and conse- 
quently the town was uncovered and left defenseless, excepting 
by women and children. ‘That was one of the high purposes of 
Mr. Mahon, to secure reimbursement; as well as to see the people 
of the South, or wherever they may live, who have honest claims 
against the Government, receive payment for the same, At an 
early time I hope there may be a changed condition and a 
changed opinion and just conception in regard to these border 
claims and that this House will feel justified in permitting such 
a bill as I may offer to be passed. Again congratulating my 
friends, let me assure you that I will carry back to Thaddeus 
Mahon, who so long served as chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims, that most gratifying news that you are going to 
pay the bills the Government honestly owes, and I know that in 
these Inter years of life it will be a joy and a happiness to him 
as he sits by the fireside and hearthstone of his beautiful coun- 
try seat in Franklin County, Pa. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I trust the 
amendment will not be agreed to. The history of this resolution 
referring claims to the court for consideration does not justify 
the belief that any claimant who has a prima facie case would 
he denied the right to prove that case in the Court of Claims: 
Certainly, since the Sixty-second Congress, I know that there 
has never been any opposition in this House to the resolutions 
referring claims to that court for consideration. We have no 
reason to believe that in this term of two years, during which 
a claimant can come to his Member of Congress and ask for 
the introduction of a bill, a change will come over this House 
that would cause them to deny the right of that claimant to the 
consideration of his bill in the court. Now, in addition to that, 
the court is entitled to some protection at our hands. When the 
resolution is submitted to them, referring claims for considera- 
tion, they know, at least, that the committee has made an in- 
vestigation and come to the conclusion that the allegations of 
that bill are such that if true would constitute a valid claim 
against the Government, and that it has made a prima facie inyes- 
tigation. If that is not done, it means that any man throughout 
the country who thinks he has a claim can come into the court, 
the dockets are burdened, and not until the facts are proved, and 
the time of the court is taken up, is it discovered that he has not 
the semblance of a claim against the Government. In practical 
operation it would mean that attorneys in the city of Washing- 
ton who are engaged in the business would solicit these claims, 
filing innumerable petitions that would demand the considera- 
tion of that court, and in demanding it would block the efforts 
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of any Claimant who has a just and meritorious claim and deny 
him the privilege of presenting it. I do not think it will accom- 
plish anything that this bill does not now give to a claimant 
who has a just claim, and I believe, on the other hand, it would 
proye a burden to that court. For that reason I ask that it be 
not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stars]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That no claim for the use or occupation of property during 
the Civil War shall be referred to said court after the expiration of two 
years from the passage of this act. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Amend, on page 4, by striking out all- of section 3, from lines 20 to 
23, Inclusive, reading as follows: 3 

“Sec. 3. That no claim for the use or occupation of propert> durin 
the Civil War shall be referred to said court after the expiration o 
two years from the passage of this act.“ 

Mr. MANN. The amendment is to strike out that and insert 
section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the addition to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And insert the following: 

“ Sec. 5. That the Court of Claims shall have no F over any 
claim referred to said court after the expiration o 
pamage of this act under the provisions of this act, or over any claim 

or the use and occupation of property, or for stores and supplier taken, 

which may be referred to said court after the expiration of said time 
under the 3 of section 151 of the act approved March 3. 1911, 
commonly known as the Judicial Code.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
committee to strike out section 3 and insert the committee 
amendment, section 5. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That in the settlement of all claims embraced within the 
foregoing ad get ie where the person, not being an association or cor- 
ede rom whom the property was taken is dead and the amount 

ue is less than $500 and no demand is presented by a rhe! executor 
or administrator, the court may allow the amount found due to the 
widow, if there is a widow, and if the decedent left no widow, or the 
widow is dead at the date of entry of judgment, then to the children or 
te their issue per stirpes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the other committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 5, line 10, by striking out “Section 4“ and inserting 
“Section 6.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
committee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 5, after the word “taken.” in line 13, insert “or whose prop- 
erty was used and occupied.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend-- 


ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

In line 14 strike out the dollar sign and the figures “500” and in- 
sert the words “five hundred dollars.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I wish to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 15, after the word “ duly,” insert the word “ qualified.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the word 
„qualified,“ but I think probably it ought to be as it was in 
the bill, namely, “ appointed.” ‘This is an error of the Printing 
Office, and we do not often get an error from the Printing Office 
through the proof readers, but the bill as introduced said “ by a 
duly appointed executor or administrator.” 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw that amendment and offer in place thereof to 
amend by adding the word “ appointed“ after the word “ duly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after the word “duly,” in line 15, the word “ appointed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. f 


two years from the 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page pieper section 8 the following new section: 


The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 


“Sp shall be wful for any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the 
aggregate exceeds 20 per cent of the amount recovered, for services ren- 
dered, and any contract executed after the passage of this See pitta 
for compensation in any sum exceeding d 20 per cent be vol 
Any person violating the provisions of this section by exacting, collect- 
ing, withhol „or receiving any sum in excess of said 20 per cent 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” - 

Mr. RHAVIS. The sole purpose of that amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, is the preventing, so far as possible, these claim 
agents and attorneys from exacting the tremendous compensa- 
tion that most of their contracts call for. I would be very glad 
indeed if it were possible to make void the contracts already 
made; but, believing that to be impossible, I have proposed the 
amendment, so that any contracts made in the future for com- 
pensation exceeding 20 per cent of the net sum received shall be 
void. 

I would like exceedingly if the committee would accept that 
as a committee amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. REAVIS. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. While I see the force of what the 
gentleman has just stated with reference to contracts previously 
made, would it be possible to make this amendment apply to all 
sums which may be recovered by virtue of this act? 

Mr. REAVIS. Well, I have incorporated in that amendment 
the provision that anyone who shall receive or accept or with- 
hold more than 20 per cent of the net amount received shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and that contracts made in the 
future or subsequent to the passage of this act shall be declared 
void. I think that is as far as we can go. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. So that the gentleman thinks that as 
the amendment now stands it would cover the matter I have 
referred to? 

Mr. REAVIS. So far as punishment is concerned, yes. But 
it would only cover the contractual matter made after the 

of this act. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. REAVIS. I do. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it intended that this amendment will apply to 
cases that are now out of court and which may be reinstated? 

Mr. REAVIS. The purpose of the amendment is to prevent 
these sharks from robbing these people on any cases in court or 
cases hereafter to get into court. 

Mr. SIMS. Many of these cases that have been dismissed 
have to be taken up again and the work done under contracts 
previously made providing for a greater fee than the gentle- 
‘man’s amendment permits? - 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, if they are reinstated, and the attorneys 
go to work, under contracts previously made, would the gentle- 
man’s amendment make invalid their contracts? 

Mr. REAVIS. It would make it a misdemeanor to collect 
any sum exceeding 20 per cent. 

Mr. SIMS. In other words, an attorney receiving more than 
20 per cent would be subject to the penalty? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. For work done under a previous contract? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman think it ought to be made a 
misdemeanor to comply with the contract after the work is all 
done? Of course, as to future work, I heartily agree with the 


gentleman. 

Mr. REAVIS. These cases are of a class. A case is brought 
in behalf of 2,096 people. Just one of those cases has been 
tried. That is merely an illustration I am using to answer the 
gentleman’s question. Now, just one of those cases is tried, and 
1,999 of them are never tried; and when you consider that a 
man gets 20 per cent on 2,096 cases after having tried only one 
ease, you must realize that he is already well paid. 

Mr. SIMS. All these cases that have been dismissed are of 
the classes covered by this bill, for expenses furnished, where 
the attorney has the contract and has done the work, and the 
party making the contract was sui juris, not acting as adminis- 
trator or executor. Would you make a penalty against such an 
attorney for exacting his fee? 

Mr. REAVIS. I would; and just such a contract is made in 
most of these cases, and it is absolutely void. No attorney can 
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agree to pay the expenses of his client and the court expenses 
of his client. It is champertous in the extreme. 

3 SIMS. The gentleman believes it is against publie 
Policy t 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I agree with the gentleman in principle. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; I believe it is against public policy, and 
I am not in favor of a man exacting more than 20 per cent on 
cases that will be reinstated or cases that will be brought in 
the future. I think 20 per cent is adequate. 

Mr. SIMS. An amendment of that sort was placed on the 
last omnibus war-claims bill in the Senate, applying to the 
amounts appropriated under that act. Some suits have been 
brought to test the validity of that amendment—I do not know 
how many—and one has been decided by the court, while others 
are pending and will ultimately be taken on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, with this item inserted, that there ‘is a vested 
right in the contract after the attorney has complied with the 
contract. I know that Congress is not bound by the same pro- 
vision as the States are, but these cases are now pending, and 
no doubt they will be decided many a long day before the cases 
under this bill will be tried. But will not this provision pre- 
vent proceedings in small claims? In my section the claims 
are usually small, and the people are unwilling to pay a fee in 
advance, and would rather surrender a quarter or a third of 
the recovery or else let them go. 

Mr. REAVIS. All they have to do is to come here and file 
their claim with Congress, and have it referred to the Court of 


Mr. SIMS. They do not need a lawyer in the Court of 
Claims? 


Mr. REAVIS. Very few of them need a lawyer; no one of 
them needs to have a lawyer unless there is involved a ques- 
tion of law requiring a lawyer. The gentleman states that the 
provision of the Senate that was attached to the omnibus war- 
claims bill has been the subject of litigation since. As I under- 
stand the determination of these cases that have been so far 
decided, the decision was not that the attorney had a vested 
right in the contract, but the determination was upon the propo- 
sition that when the Senate attached to that bill a provision 
which made void all contracts the court determined that that 
was violating the provisions of a contract already fully executed, 
and therefore was void. This amendment escapes that by mak- 
ing it apply to all contracts hereafter executed. 

Mr. SIMS. Hereafter executed, not hereafter made? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. I understand that under that decision, after the 
work was done, the right under the contract vested in the 
attorney could not be interfered with. 

Pg it REAVIS. I suggest that there could be no contract up 
ay. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman please, 
is that quite accurate? There might be a contract to perform 
service that was an enforceable contract. The fact that those 
services are performed after this legislation is enacted would 
not necessarily make invalid that contract by a provision such 
as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. REAVIS. That is doubtless true; but there could be no 
contract whereby an attorney or an agent contracted with a 
claimant that he would prosecute that case to judgment, because 
until the passage of this bill the claim could not pass into 
judgment. 

Mr. SHERLBY. I do not think that quite follows, either. 
A man may have entered into a contract with a client that he 
will prosecute certain of these claims, which were then capable 
of being adjudicated by the Court of Claims. Congress takes 
some action which deprives the court of further jurisdiction. 
It then takes the action proposed here to-day, whereby the Court 
of Claims is again given jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

Mr. MANN. A different subject matter. 

Mr. REAVIS. The great difficulty is that the Court of Claims 
has never had jurisdiction to enter judgment in these cases. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, well, we are not necessarily dealing with 
that phase of it. The Court of Claims had jurisdiction to make 
certain findings. 

Mr, REAVIS. Findings of fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And a contract was entered into that we will 
assume was a valid contract at that time. Now, I doubt ex- 
ceedingly whether by the provision that you are proposing here 
you can nullify that contract. I think you can affect future 
contracts, but the fact that the court lost its jurisdiction and 
gets it reestablished by this legislation does not necessarily inter- 
fere with the validity of a contract that at the time it was en- 
tered into was a valid contract. ' 
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Mr. REAVIS. As I view that, the cases that were pending 
before the Court of Claims prior to the passage of the Crawford 
amendment are no longer in existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. There is another matter which I wish to state, 
and I have yielded my time to other gentlemen. 

Mr. MANN. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. The-object of this bill is simply to reinstate the 
claims which were dismissed by the Crawford amendment, 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. And to all intents and purposes to put them in the 
same condition as though the Crawford amendment had never 
passed, Now, is it not a very fine distinction to say that because 
judgment can now be rendered by the Court of Claims, the old 
contract providing for the payment of one-third, or whatever 
it may be, shall not apply? It may be good law, but it is mighty 
poor morals. Of course, if there was any misrepresentation or 
fraud in the obtaining of the contract, that is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman want me to answer that, 
or does he want me to listen to a speech? 

Mr. SIMS. Suppose the gentleman had a claim against the 
Jovernment for $500, and he should go to an attorney and say, 
Now, if you will prosecute this claim, I will give you a con- 
tingent fee, one-third of the amount recovered, whatever it is.” 
Does the gentleman think he should be permitted to take advan- 
tage of a law which was passed afterwards, which he never 
asked for or sought, and so avoid the payment of the fee after 
the work had been done and the contract carried out in good 
faith by the lawyer so employed? 

Mr. REAVIS. In the first place the contingency has not hap- 
pened that would make due the payment of the attorney’s fee. 
If he had a cause of action against the claimant, it would not be 
one arising out of the contract. In my judgment he could not 
sue for the amount that would be due him under the contract, 
because the contract had never been completed; but could only 
prosecute an action upon the quantum meruit, for the value of 
the labor he actually performed. Now, these cases are no longer 
in existence. There never was a case in existence that the 
Court of Claims could enter judgment upon. The old cases are 
dismissed. They are off the docket. We are passing legislation 
that permits those cases to be put on the docket again, and to 
give to the Court of Claims jurisdiction to enter final judgment 
upon them, something that never existed before. 

Mr. SIMS. And you hold that under those circumstances you 
now have the moral and legal right to say that even in those 
eases where the work has been performed the attorney shall not 
get more than 20 per cent. 

Mr. REAVIS. I mean to say that if morality had the small- 
pox, the average Court of Claims lawyer has never been exposed. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. That may be true, The gentleman may know more 
about that than I do. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIMS.. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to call attention to this fact, that 
there are a number of cases pending in the Court of Claims 
now, or that were pending until they were dismissed by virtue 
of the Crawford amendment and the action of the court after 
that amendment whs passed. In these cases a great deal of 
the work has been performed by attorneys, in fact most of it 
in some cases. Now, the object and purpose of a part of the 
amendment that is offered by the gentleman is that all con- 
tracts hereafter made shall be limited to a 20 per cent fee, 
which I heartily favor and approve. But the same amendment 
imposes a penalty, and makes it a misdemeanor for any attor- 
ney to collect more than 20 per cent for services rendered, al- 
though they were rendered in pursuance of a contract hereto- 
fore made, the work having been done already. Now, if the 
holding of the court of the District of Columbia is sustained, 
you can not prevent these attorneys from getting their con- 
tractual fee. If that is so, it would not be right to undertake to 
do this by the imposition of a penalty, making it a misde- 
meanor to collect more than 20 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If you were an attorney representing one 
of these claims that had been dismissed under the Crawford 
amendinent, and if the claim is now reinstated, you would not 
be compelled to go on with your contract unless you desired to 
do so; and if your client comes in under this bill, and you are 
thereby given permission to proceed with the prosecution of 


the claim, would you not be obliged to take that permission 
subject to all the conditions that go with it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. If I had made a contract, and had per- 
formed the services and completed my contract, and by virtue 
of the act of Congress and the holding of the court, jurisdiction 
of my case was lost, and then reinstated by an act of Congress, 
I certainly should feel that I stood in the same attitude in 
which I would have stood if there had been no such legislation 
by Congress and no such action by the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. You might feel that way, but would it 
change the legal status? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The legal status would be identically the 
same. It would be restored to its former attitude, according to 
my opinion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so. I think the legal status 
would be just such as this bill would give you, and that is all. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The point I want to make is this: If it is 
not within our power to enact a law which will prevent these 
men from getting their contractual rights, it is not right for us 
to pass a criminal statute—if that is possible, which I doubt— 
that would accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Manifestly, if we can not make a contract 
invalid we can not make a penalty for carrying out a valid 
contract. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is unquestionably true to my mind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I find that the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, in the case of I. M. Moyers and Charles 
F. Consaul versus Thomas Fahey, in passing upon a clause in 
the omnibus bill passed by the last Congress limiting counsel 
fees to 20 per cent of the recovery, held that— 

A provision in such an act of appropriation, ee ions Gd to limit the 
compensation of counsel whose services were rende in the Court of 


Claims under such a contract, and which statutory provision would 
have the effect of abrogating such contract in part, is contravention 


‘of the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting de- 


privation of liberty or property without due process of law; and a 
plea of such enactment fails to state any legal ground of defense to an 
action by the attorney for recovery of the agreed fee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while I earnestly approve that part of 
the proposed amendment providing that in contracts hereafter 
made counsel fees shall not be more than 20 per cent ef the re- 
covery, it seems to me that the attempt to limit the fee to 20 
per cent where the parties had contracted for a larger fee by 
making the acceptance of more than 20 per cent a misdemeanor 
is an attempt to do something that is impossible. ‘The decision 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia unquestion- 
ably bears out this view. I am always for the interests of the 
claimant and I would love to see them protected from unreason- 
able fees by laws sanctioned by the Constitution as construed 
by the courts of the country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am quite in sympathy 
with the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Reavts]. As has been stated in the House, there are no 
claims now pending before the Court of Claims. We are pro- 
viding means whereby they can go into the Court of Claims; 
in other words, we are providing that claims may be reinstated, 
and we can provide the conditions upon which they may be rein- 
stated. In my judgment, we can provide that no attorney who 
comes into the court petitioning for reinstatement of one of 
these cases shall receive more than a certain amount. 

I am in sympathy with the bill, but I want the poor people 
who suffered the loss away back yonder to get it, and if-I am 
going to vote for the bill I want them to be the real beneficiaries. 
I want it to be understood that I am not going to vote for it 
if three-quarters or 90 per cent of it is going to the attorneys 
before the Court of Claims: I favor the bill but I also favor 
the amendment and trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I should not bother the com- 
mittee to say anything if it was not for the statement made by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma who has just taken his seat. 
Most of us will go as far as he in protecting the real Claimants 
from the outrageous charges of attorneys. But some of us like 
to try to make our legislation effective. It is one thing to want 
to do something, and it is another thing to be able to do it. It 
is unfair to suggest that those of us who raise what is to say the 
least a close question as to the power to declare void a contract 
previously entered into are doing it in the interest of claim 
attorneys. For my part, I think the greatest abuse in connec- 
tion with all the claims, both war and pension claims, grows out 
of the avarice of the attorneys who dig them up and have them 
frequently instituted in order that they may obtain exorbitant 
fees. 

The question that is involved here seems to be somewhat 
confused in the minds of certain Members. There is a very 
marked difference between creating a forum and interfering 
with a contract. A contract has been entered into that we will 
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assume is an enforcible contract—if it is not, we need not bother 
about it one way or the other—for a certain rate of compensa- 
tion. Certain work is done in pursuance of the contract. There 
comes a condition whereby the court’s jurisdiction is taken away 
from the subject matter of the contract. That is not voiding 
the contract, it simply for the time being prevents the further 
prosecution of the claim. Then the action of Congress serves to 
re-create in the court jurisdiction of the subject matter of the 
contract. It does not follow to my mind at all that because you 
are reestablishing the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims that 
you can reach back and say that a contract touching the recov- 
ery of certain moneys through the establishment of a claim shall 
not be enforced if it provides beyond a certain percentage of 
fees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we can put conditions on the rein- 
statement of these cases, why can not we put another that is 
3 a provision carrying out the general purposes of 

e act? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Because I do not consider that the contract 
has ceased to be in existence, and if it was a valid contract in 
existence that we could not touch heretofore, I do not see how 
this act necessarily gives us power to invalidate it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the gentleman concede that when 
we passed the act taking away the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims that not only the contract ceased to exist but that the 
claim itself ceased to exist? 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman is failing to note the dis- 
tinction between the existence of a forum with the right to 
adjudieate and the matter of the claim to be adjudicated. You 
may have a claim and have no forum for its adjudication. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like the gentleman’s opinion as to 
whether or not the court has not jurisdiction to a certain ex- 
tent over attorneys’ fees relating to claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and why Congress can not nullify a contract as being 
unconscionable? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I did hold somewhat that view until the 
Court of Claims took a different view. I am not so certain about 
it now. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, one of the purposes of this bill 
is to repeal section 5 of what is commonly known as the omnibus 
war claims bill, approved March 4, 1915, known as the Crawford 
amendment, and to reinstate on the docket of the Court of 
Claims those claims dismissed after the adoption of the Craw- 
ford amendment. 

This amendment prohibited further consideration by the Court 
of Claims of claims for property taken or destroyed by the 
Federal Army during the Civil War. 

Another purpose is to relieve Congress from the adjudication 
of private claims against the Government by having the Court 
of Claims to try the case and enter final judgment. 

I believe that it is generally conceded that the Crawford 
amendment should be repealed, and that the practice in vogue 
heretofore relative to the method Congress has adopted in 
having claims passed upon for property taken or destroyed 
during the Civil War is not desirable and results have been 
unsatisfactory in many ways. It has, no doubt, resulted in the 
payment of some claims which should not have been paid, and 
the failure to pay many just and meritorious claims which 
should have been paid. I hope that this bill will be so amended 
before it is finally passed by Congress that every claimant who 
has a just and honest claim against the Government will be fur- 
nished a means by which he will be given an opportunity to 
establish and have adjudicated his claim on its merits. Many 
of my constituents have just and honest claims against the 
Government for property taken during the Civil War. The 
fact that their claims are half a century old is no reason why 
the Government should not pay them, if they are just claims 
and can be established by legal proof. 

It is an undoubted fact that the people of the South never 
have received at the hands of this Government that fair treat- 
ment which they should have received since the Civil War in 
the matter of consideration of their claims for property taken 
for use of the Federal Government. 

The case of Grant, in the first Court of Claims report, shows 
that court entertained war claims during the war; but that was 
stopped by act of Congress taking away the jurisdiction of the 
court to hear such claims. Then came a period of some years 
when no door was open to such claims. The Southern Claims 
Commission was established by act of March 3, 1871, and, as 
shown by reports of the War Claims Committee in recent years, 
that commission was of little benefit, and proceedings before it 


were largely a farce, because evidence submitted in ordinary 
legal manner was liable to be overturned and offset by ex parte 
reports of special agents or detectives employed by the commis- 
sion. The jurisdiction of that commission was very narrow also, 
so that many claims did not come within its jurisdiction at all. 

Then came the Bowman Act of March 8, 1883, which practi- 
cally had the effect of permitting those whose claims had been 
tried by the Southern Claims Commission and had been rejected 
or which had been rejected by the War Department to have their 
claims referred to the Court of Claims for mere findings of fact. 
That jurisdiction was an improvement on the claim commission, 
because at least the procedure was in accordance with court 
forms. Many claims could not be considered under that act, 
so the Tucker Act of March 3, 1887, was passed, which gave more 
relief. Under those acts, however, the Court of Claims could 
not enter judgments, and, even if favorable findings were made, 
claimants and their lawyers never knew whether the claims 
would ever be paid or when, and recently the war-claims act 
of March 4, 1915, was the first appropriation act for payment of 
such claims during a period of more than 10 years. 

Section 151 of the Judicial Code, approved Mareh 3, 1911, re- 
pealed the Bowman and Tucker Acts and became a substitute 
for them, but still gave the Court of Claims power to make 
findings of fact only in these war claims. 

In so far as this pending bill now under discussion gives the 
Court of Claims power to enter absolute judgments, I am most 
heartily in favor of its passage. It is something that should 
have been enacted years ago, so that claims would be either 
finally won in the court, and be thereafter promptly paid by 
Congress, on estimates made each session by the Treasury De- 
partment; or, if lost, the claims would be finally disposed of by 
the court. 

I have been much interested. however, in the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], to which he has 
referred in his comments on the pending bill. I believe his bill 
is a far better bill than the one now under discussion, and I re- 
gret very much that it was not reported out by the committee 
in the place of the present one. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor of representing in this body 
the district in Alabama formerly represented by that distin- 
guished and gallant soldier, Gen. Joe Wheeler, whose fame as 
a warrior was attained during the War between the States. 
He served many years in this body, and only left this floor to 
accept a commission from the hands of President McKinley as 
a general in the Army of the United States in the War with 
Spain. This former general of the Confederacy, Mr. Chairman, 
took his place in the Army of the reunited country alongside 
that distinguished son of the Old Dominion State, Fitzhugh 
Lee, and it has seemed to me that nothing could more clearly 
typify the absolute wiping out of former sectional lines in this 
country—nothing could more plainly mark the passing of the 
day when the North of this country could be distinguished from 
the South than the presence in our Army of these two former 
warriors of the Confederacy. 

I had supposed that the time had arrived when the Repre- 
sentatives of the whole American people gathered together in 
this body would welcome anything that would tend to bury, and 
bury deeply, the last vestiges of discrimination on the statute 
books between those who happened to reside in the South dur- 
me the Civil War from those who happened to live in the 

orth. 

At the instance of that revered and beloved former Senator 
from Alabama, Joseph F. Johnston, now gone to his last rest, 
legislation was had only two or three years ago that removed 
from the books the statute which prevented collection of claims 
for back pay due prior to 1861 by former officers of the United 
States Army who later had resigned and entered the Confed- 
erate Army. 

The consideration of that measure in the other body of Con- 
gress was marked by a very beautiful and patriotic speech, 
delivered by the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGe]. 

Yet, when we now come to provide for consideration of the 
claims of the people of the South for compensation for property 
taken for use of the Federal Army, we are confronted by an 
apparent demand that the former conditions laid upon collec- 
tion of recovery be again imposed, in all their rigor of recon- 
struction days. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be useless for me to contend that a 
man who served in the Confederate Army as n soldier should 
be paid by the United States for supplies consumed by the 
Federal Army during the Civil War, but I do submit that the 
thought of the gentleman from Tennessee, in his bill, is the 
correct one on this point, and that is that if the owner of the 
supplies did not bear arms against the General Government; if 
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he did not serve the Confederacy or local governments in any 

manner; if he did not vote for secession; and if he gave no aid 
to the credit of the Confederacy, by exchanging his property 
or money for its securities, then that person or his heirs ought 
to be paid for his private property taken for public use. 

Old men and old ladies, who had no more to do with the bring- 
ing about of the secession of the Southern States than unborn 
babes, and who had no more to do with the waging ef the war 
than babes, had property taken from them. Yet, under the 
terms of this pending bill, neither they nor their heirs or repre- 
sentatives can secure compensation for Army supplies unless 
they can establish an affirmative loyalty to the Union. The 
same statement also applies to the cases of young ladies, minors, 
who had absolutely nothing to do with the war, but who obvi- 
ously could not prove any affirmative loyalty to the Federal 
Government or to any government, because they had no occa- 
sion to do anything, one way or the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that this requirement should be 
made more reasonable and fair, and that the suggestion con- 
tained in the bill of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] 
should be adopted and made a part of this measure. If not 
included in it by the action of this House, then I earnestly hope 
that another body may see fit to take a broader and fairer view 
of the matter—one more consistent with the present spirit of 
our country and of our age—and will amend this bill along the 
line suggested. 

Now a few words only as to one or two other phases of the 
subject suggested by discussion here. Some gentlemen have ex- 
pressed a very deep solicitude lest these claims have been bought 
up by so-called claim agents, who will profit largely by this 
enactment. 

That idea has been pretty effectively exploded here, I think. 
but I will call attention again to the fact that section 3477 of the 
Revised Statutes" makes illegal any assignment or attempted 
assignment of a claim against the United States until after the 
claim has been allowed and after the warrant for its payment 
has been actually issued. In short, a claim can not be sold or 
assigned, and I do not suppose any person would be so foolish 
as to attempt to buy an assignment of a claim in the face of this 
statutory prohibition. If so, he will find that he has bought 
nothing. 

Then it has also been suggested that proof of these claims is a 
mere formality; that one claim is just like others of its class, 
and so forth. While as a practicing lawyer I never happened to 
represent any of these claims, and probably would have declined 
employment in any event, in such an uncertain matter, yet my 
general information is sufficient to cause me to say that the idea 
mentioned is erroneous. Save for the fact that the main issues 
are the same in most of these cases, the actual proof of every 
case is necessarily peculiar to that particular case. The cases do 
not resemble one another any more than do jury cases that are 
tried before the ordinary civil courts. The facts of every case 
are different from those in other cases. 

I know that some claimants have had as their local counsel 
in my own district members of the legal profession who stand 
at the head of the bar. Witnesses are examined and cross-exam- 
ined. Attorneys representing the United States act for the Gov- 
ernment at every stage of the proceedings. These facts are all 
set forth in clear terms by the report of the War Claims Com- 
mittee on the last war claims omnibus bill of last Congress. 
These claims are not like pension claims, which can be proven 
up by use of blanks which merely have to be filled in. They are, 
in effect, separate suits, and have to be conducted by counsel in 
the same manner as ordinary suits, with the same incidental 
questions of evidence, of law governing title, descents, distribu- 
tions, and so forth, as ordinary suits. 

These Civil War claims have also been criticized here because 
of their age. It is true that they ought to have been paid years 
ago. But whose fault is it that they were not considered and 
paid long ago? Is it not the fault of Congress itself? 

During the war Congress took away the right to present such 
claims to the Court of Claims. The claimants were not respon- 
sible for that action, obviously. From 1864 down to the present 
time, Mr. Chairman, these claimants have never had a legal 
remedy or a way opened to them for presenting and prosecuting 
one of these claims. All they could do was to exercise the con- 
stitutional right of petition to Congress. That right might or 
might not be productive of any results. We all know how nearly 
impossible it is to secure the attention of Congress to private 
matters, and it is my information, gathered mostly from official 
reports, that for many years it was almost impossible to secure 
the right from Congress to go into the Court of Claims with one 
of these claims. 

So far as this bill now under consideration gives to the Court 
of Claims the right to enter judgment on good claims it is eer- 


tainly a step in the right direction. It should be amended in the 
matter of proof of loyalty, as has been suggest: 


ed by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Smrs]. It should also give the right 
to petition the court directly, and without requiring the claim- 
ants to first secure permission of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, while I do not approve this bill in all respects 
by any means, while I think we should amend it very materially 
in several regards, yet I shall vote for it, even though I deem it 
unsatisfactory, because it appears to be the best that we can 
secure at the present time. Its enactment may give relief to 
some of my constituents that I know have just claims, some of 
whom have already adduced evidence in support of their claims 
before the Court of Claims. However, [ still trust that before 
it becomes a law it may be so amended as to approach nearer to 
the securing of full and substantial justice than it can do in its 
present form. 

Among the nations.of the earth the United States has a reputa- 
tion for fair dealing that is enviable. As the result of the Boxer 
uprising in China we secured and had in our hands a fund of 
several million dollars to cover compensation to our citizens 
for damages then suffered by them in China. We scrutinized 
all those claims most carefully in the Court of Claims and then 
turned back to China all the residue of the fund after satisfac- 
tion of the judicially ascertained claims against the fund. In 
short, we followed the golden rule in so doing. 

In our treatment of claims of our own citizens, however, we 
can find no very great source of pride. Let us hope that with 
the enactment of this bill in some form we may be starting 
our Government upon a path that will lead ultimately to the 
doing of exact justice to all who may have proper claims against 
the Government, so that right may be done to all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] when he states that the 
recovery for services rendered under this bill would be rather 
in the nature of a quantum meruit than under some former 
contract. The contract which was made previously applied to 
conditions as they existed at that time. The contract did not 
take into consideration and was not made in view of the fact 
that Congress would subsequently pass some legislation which 
would aid the ttorney in the prosecution of these claims. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the situation just this? Here is 
an attorney who has represented a claimant whose claim has 
been thrown out of the Court of Claims by an act of Congress, 
The attorney has a dormant interest in that claim, and the 
client has a dormant interest in it. If Congress puts jurisdic- 
tion back in the Court of Claims, can it not also impose cendi- 
tions upon both the attorney and the claimant? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was about te come to that point a 
little later, but I wish to further emphasize that which I just 
stated, that the contract being made as applied to certain former 
conditions, when Congress creates alterether different conditions 
it has no application to those conditions which nave just been 
created. As the gentleman said, it would be a strange doctrine 
indeed if Congress was not permitted when it passed a statute 
providing for the payment of certain money to certain claimants 
to determine also how and in what manner that money should 
be paid. If that is not the case it is new doctrine to me. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does the gentleman understand that by the 
legislation that is now before the House we are legislating for 
the benefit of the claimant or the lawyer? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We are legislating for the benefit of 
the claimant, as the gentleman has already shown. I think the 
gentleman's amendment ought to pass. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet yielded 
the floor. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Is it not true that the subject 
matter of the contract entered into by the attorney is the 
same now as it was before the action of Congress? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The subject matter is the same, but 
that does not determine the validity of the contract or its ap- 
plication. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The act of Congress simply de- 
termines the method of collecting or not collecting this claim. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The act of Congress simply puts 
validity into a claim that now has none, and the contract was 
made when there was no validity in it. 
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Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I am just as sincere in wanting 
to see the claimant protected here as the gentleman from Iowa, 
but I am sure that if this amendment is adopted it will be of no 
use or service except as to future contracts. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
three minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, in the city of New York we 
recently had a decision in a case somewhat analogous, the case 
of Levine against the Metropolitan Street Railway Co., where 
some 15 years after the case had been finally disposed of in our 
highest court, because of gross fraud in the manner of its dispo- 
sition, it was reopened, and all contracts arising in connection 
with the case were held to adhere to the original case. It 
seems to me that unless we had arranged in some other way 
that contracts made originally in connection with these claims 
will continue with the claims when we revive them by this legis- 
lation. The gentleman from Kentucky says, in opposition to the 
views of the gentleman from Iowa, that he also held those views, 
but there had been a decision of the court the other way, and it 
seems to me if that is so, while we may have our opinion as to 
the decision of the Court of Claims, nevertheless that is the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment. After the word “that,” insert the word “ hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the amendment by . after the word “ that,” 
first line, the word “ hereafter 

Mr. HOUSTON. Let us have it read as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That hereafter it shall be unlawful, etc. 


Mr. MANN. I thought that amendment had been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lroyp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6918 and 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


in the 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Borranp was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of John II. Shaw, Sixty-third Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Georgia rise? 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of rural credits. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of rural credits. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The’ Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a like request and 
to submit as a part of my remarks an official letter written by 
the War Department to me on the question of the establishment 
by private capital of high-explosive plants in the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Hit) asks leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
include the document mentioned. 

Mr. HILL. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to include both the letter 
bie I wrote to the department and the one I received from 

em 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's letter and the reply from 
the department. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


CAPTURED AND ABANDONED PROPERTY. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
bill H. R. 8246. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina calls 
up the bill the title of which the Clerk will report. 

he Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (U. 
AA 120 hae eee 1. P. spe right of action under the act of 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8246, and the 
gentleman from Missouri Mr. LLOYD] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8246, with Mr. Lioyp in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the union for the consideration of 
the bill the title of which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8246) to e 
Mae 120 1805 (42 Leh L., b. 820 right of action under the act of 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the pill 
which has just passed the House provided that all claimants 
having claims growing out of the use and occupation of property 
or for stores and supplies taken would have the right to have 
their claims referred to the Court of Claims for investigation 
and final adjudication. There is another class of cases growing 
out of the war which are not included under the provisions of 
the bill introduced by the gentleman from Illinois, but which 
arise under what is known as the captured and abandoned 
property act. On March 12, 1863, this act was passed by Con- 
gress, providing for the seizure and sale of property abandoned 
in what was then called the insurrectionary district. The act 
provided that the cotton—for it was generally cotton—should 
be sold and the net proceeds placed in the Treasury to the 
credit of the owner of the cotton. Claimants were given two 
years after the close of the war in which to file claims for the 
recovery of their money. The act provided, as this act provides 
here, that only loyal persons could recover. Many claims were 
filed under the right given them by this act of Congress. but 
because of the condition that prevailed many claimants did not 
file their claims or attempt to recover amounts which were to 
their credit in the Treasury. The Supreme Court decided in 
1869 that officially the war ended August 20, 1866. Claimants 
had, therefore, until August 20, 1868, in which to file their 
claims, but this decision of the Supreme Court was not filed 
until December 18, 1869. Most of the claimants belleved that 
the time for the filing of claims had expired long before 1868, 
and therefore did not file their claims, Consequently, when the 
Supreme Court filed its decision that the war did not end until 
August 20, 1866, they were unable to ayail themselves of the 
right that the Supreme Court thought it was giving them.“ 
Since that time many private acts have been passed by Con- 
gress giving the claimants the right to go to the Court of Claims 
and prove their cases under this captured and abandoned prop- 
erty act. 

In the report I have filed with this bill there is set forth the 
amount of money that has been paid under this captured and 
abandoned property act. According to a circular of the Trens- 
ury Department issued in 1900 the amount of this fund that 
remained at that date was $4,992,349.92, and that same circular 
called attention to the fact that in a great number of cases it 
was ascertained from the records in the Treasury that were 
taken at the close of the war from the Confederate Government 
that the greater part of this cotton seized under the captured 
and abandoned property act, and which has not been paid for. 
was cotton that had been sold to the Confederate States, and 
that therefore the alleged claimants had no title to that prop- 
erty. The amount that the records show as the property of the 
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Confederate: States is so nearly the amount that remains of this 
captured and abandoned property act that the Treasury circular 
contained this statement: 


It will be noticed that the amount received from the sale of the 


Confederate cotton about equals the amount of the 
tured and abandoned cottom which remained after 
judgment 

And so forth. 

And it is therefore estimated by the committee that the 
amount that would be affected by the passage of this bill could 
not possibly exceed $500,000. I believe from the investigations 
we have made that that is a most liberal estimate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in reading the report that the 
gentleman estimates the amount that can possibly be recovered, 
if this bill is passed, to be $500,000, but there is no mention in 
the report of what. that estimate is based upon. I would like 
to inquire upon what he predicates the estimate? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was just telling the basis. 
The balance of this fund was $4,992,349.92, and the Treasury 
statement in 1900 says that the records of the Confederacy which 
they have in their possession show that the cotton to the amount 
of about $4,400,000 that was captured and the proceeds of which 
are in the Treasury had been sold to the Confederate States, and, 
that being so, there is but $500,000 of that fund to which claim- 
ants eould prove title. If the title was in the Confederate gov- 
ernment and not in claimants they of course could not recover. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, how general are these claims? It 
seems to me, if the gentleman will permit, very strange that a 
law, passed back in 1867, was it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In 1868, originally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And then revived. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Since that time some pri- 
vate claims have been passed, as I have stated just now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And for nearly 50 years no legislative ac- 
tion has been taken on this character of claims except by special 
bills? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And now 50 years afterwards you attempt 
to open the matter again and grant the same claimants the right 
to present these claims in the Court of Claims; What is the pur- 
pose of renewing this at this late day? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will answer the gentleman. 
Ever since I have been on this War Claims Committee I do not 
know of any man who has gotten a claim under it 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the spur back of it? There must 
be some spur back of it to revive all of this ancient matter. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will let 
me answer him, I will do so. I believe that of the claims grow- 
ing out of the war the class of cases affected by this bill have 
more justice in them than any others, for this reason: The Su- 
preme Court decided in the Padelford case, in the Klein case, 
and in other cases that this was a trust fund; that the cotton 
was sold and that it was never intended to divest the owner 
of the title to his cotton; that the Government provided the net 
proceeds should be turned into the Treasury and the claimants 
should have the right for two years after the close of the war 
to come in and prove title to their property. The court decided, 
I say, several times that it was a trust fund. Now, the statute 
of limitations runs against it. Several times since that com- 
mittees of this House and of the Senate have reported bills 
similar to this—six times in this House—and they have died 
upon the calendar. They were never acted upon. One mem- 
ber of the Committee suggests to me that away back in the 
Forty-ninth Congress they were presented and favorably re- 
ported, and down to this day they have been favorably reported. 
Now, if there ever was a class of cases where a man was en- 
titled to his claim it is when you tell him his money was taken, 
that it was not used to carry on the war but was placed in the 
Treasury to his credit. If he was given two years after the 
close of the war, and because of the condition of things then 
prevailing in this country he failed to file his claim, and now 
the statute of limitations runs against what the Supreme Court 
has declared to be a trust fund, he should not be denied the 
right to come in and prove his case; and if the court shall 
find for him, he will get nothing but what is his own; and if 
the court does not find for him, the Government is not hurt. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Has the gentleman advanced any reason 
why the claimants were prevented from filing their claims 
within the period originally authorized to present them? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. When did the war close? 
That question is debated to-day. It has been debated in Con- 
gress for years. Many of these claimants, I have no doubt, be- 
lieved that it ended in April, 1865, with the surrender of Lee. 
We know now that even with the facilities for transportation 
and transmission of intelligence, improved as they are, that 
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there are some men in this country who do not read the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and do not know of the acts passed by Con- 
gress. It can be assumed—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Those who have claims against the Gov- 
ernment are too rapidly informed by claim agents, whose sole 
business is in ferreting out claims against the Government and 
in searching for unknown claimants. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree with the gentleman, 
and I have no more affection for them than he has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What assurance have we that a large 
part of this will not go to the claim agents? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will offer 
a similar amendment to that which was offered to the other 
bill, I will support it 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will prevent these claims from going 
into the hands of the claim agents, who are the originators an! 
instigators of a lot of this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree with you, although 
they are not the originators of this particular legislation. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman explain what steps have 
been taken to preserve the proof of the claims of these claim- 


ants? a 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will tell the gentleman 
why these claims appeal to me more than any other claims. 

When a man brings a claim under this bill, if the records of 
the Treasury Department do not show that it was his property, 
he can not recover. If the records do show that his property 
was taken from him and the proceeds placed in the Treasury, 
I think you will agree with me that he ought to have his chance, 

Mr. MAPES. Is the proof required confined to the books of 
the Treasury entirely? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the final proof, 
and the only proof that will be conclusive. That is the con- 
clusive proof. This is simply a revival of the original act, in 
the exact language of that act which was passed at the close 
of the Civil War, and it gives claimants no greater right now 
than Congress then gave them. i 

Mr. MAPES. It would be difficult, would it not, to prove an 
ordinary claim 50 years afterwards? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Government is repre- 
sented by the Department of Justice, and the claimant has to 
prove, as the gentleman will notice by reading the language of 
the bill, that the property was taken from him, and if the 
attorney acting for the Department of Justice produces the rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department and proves that the property 
was not taken from him, of course that is the end of it. 

Mr. MAPES. Would it not be difficult for the Government to 
prove that the property was not taken by the Government, and 
ought not the claimant to be required to show from the records 
of the Treasury Department that the property was taken? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Well, I have no objection 
to that. I know that the Court of Claims certainly will not hold 
otherwise, when this bill provides that he shall, to the satisfne- 
tion of the Court of Claims, prove “ his ownership of said prop- 
erty and his right to the proceeds thereof.” The Court of 
Claims, in construing this very act years ago, required that that 
proof be made, and this is merely a revival of the act passed 
at the close of the war. Under that act it was necessary to 
prove that the proceeds were turned into the Treasury, and cer- 
tainly the decision of the court in those cases would govern 
now; and if the Department of Justice, on calling for the 
records of the Treasury Department, should prove that you did 
not have any money turned into the Treasury the Court of 
Claims would not find for you. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, There is no trouble about the identity of 
present claimant? That will be wholly a matter of oral proof? 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; it would have to be. 

Mr. LENROOT. The act also requires that the original 
claimant shall prove that he did not give aid or comfort to the 
rebellion. That is in the words of the original act? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. What possible opportunity could the Govern- 
ment have to meet any contention in that direction that is made 
50 years after the events transpired? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that it would have the same opportunity that 
the claimant would have, the proponent; the same opportunity 
that he would have under the bill just passed, or under any 
other bill, und the burden is on him. 

I will go further and say, however—hbecause otherwise I 
would not be dealing frankly with the gentleman, and I always 
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šove to be—the bill provides that he shall be loyal. But the 
Supreme Court decided in the case of Klein that this was a 
trust fund, and that the Government never intended to divest 
the owner of the title to his property, and that a man was en- 
titled to recover where he was pardoned, took the oath of 
allegiance, and lived up to it. 

In the year 1863 the Congress gaye to the President of the 
United States the right to pardon a man, attaching to that 
pardon any condition that he might deem wise. Of course the 
Executive had that power anyway, as was decided afterwards 
by the Supreme Court, but if any legislative authority was 
needed it was given to him. The President did exercise that 
pardoning power and restored property rights, and under the 
terms of this bill, under this very act, at that time, in the case 
of Klein, a claim was made where proof of loyalty was not 
required, because the Supreme Court held that the President 
of the United States at that time had pardoned the man and 
demanded as a condition to that pardon that he take the 
oath of allegiance, and that inasmuch as he did it his rights 
of property were restored to him. That being the condition, 
it was unfair to say, after he had given that oath of allegiance 
in return for amnesty, that he could not recover the proceeds 
of the sale of the property so taken from him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Notwithstanding that, this bill doos make 
necessary the proof of loyalty. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I simply submit to this 
House whether it ought not to do for these people now what 
this Congress did at the close of the war, when there was far 
greater feeling arising out of the war than there is now. 

Mr. LENROOT. And at that time the Government had op- 
portunity to ascertain the facts regarding the loyalty of any 
claimant, but now it must be a prima facie showing on an 
ex parte case, and the Government can not meet any contention 
made by the claimant, provided a prima facie case is made. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What the gentleman says 
may be so as to claims for stores and supplies, and it may be so 
as to claims for use and occupation of property; but here the 
absolute and conclusive proof is in the books of the Government 
itself, and when the books show, for instance, that you had 
property taken and the proceeds were placed in the United 
States Treasury, that fact is beyond dispute, and the only fact 
you bave in mind is proof as to loyalty. Proof as to loyalty 
is demanded in the bill just passed. 

I do not believe that it is impossible for the Government to 
prove the disloyalty of a man. Take that part of the country 
that I come from. Suppose some man came here and claimed 
he was loyal. He would have a much harder time in securing 
proof to convince anybody that he was loyal to the Government 
at that time than you would have to secure proof that he was 
disloyal, because he is known and a hundred witnesses could 
be procured. The Government takes testimony in such cases. 
When a witness is presented he is cross-examined. When any 
man comes from any town in this country, do you mean to tell 
me that the Department of Justice, with the superior agencies 
in its control, can not go into that town and find witnesses 
who would testify that he was not loyal? 

I believe that in this class of cases that is the only question 
in controversy. ‘The rest of the question must be settled by the 
books in the Treasury. Cases of this kind are unlike cases with 
respect to claims for stores and supplies and property taken, 
which must be supported by oral testimony. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Is there anything in the law or this bill 
proposed as an amendment which would preyent a claim that 
has once been considered and passed upon adversely by Con- 
gress being again considered by a committee and referred to 
the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This bill provides that 
within two years the claims must be filed. It does not prohibit 
the filing of a claim or the consideration by Congress of a claim 
which some years ago was presented to Congress and was not 
acted upon. As I stated to the gentleman just now, bills similar 
to this one have been reported six times in the House. Changes 
of administration have not affected them, but the justice of their 
cause has appealed to the committee, regardless of party, and 
the committees that have investigated the subject have reported 
these bills to Congress. If a man had a bill presented at that 
time or at any time in the past and Congress did not pass it, he 
would have the right to have it sent to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman does not quite answer 
my question. Suppose a bill was presented to the committee 
and considered and reported to the House, and the House acted 
upon it and rejected it. I do not talk about probabilities now; 
but is it possible for that bill to be presented again to the com- 
mittee and then referred to the Court of Claims for its consid- 
eration? - 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is nothing in this bill 
to prohibit it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I have in mind bills that were presented 
here and considered at length, and the action of the House was 
unfavorable. Is it possible that this bill is so framed that those 
bills can again be presented to the committee, and be referred 
by the committee or by action of Congress to the Court of Claims: 
for consideration? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This bill does not make any 
prohibition of such action, and under the gentleman's statement 
I would say yes, that if the committee decided to send it to the 
Court of Claims, it would go there. I have no knowledge of 
the bills that the gentleman refers to, or what condition pre- 
valled. I presume they must have been bills presented to Con- 
gress, asking for a direct appropriation; and if they were not 
passed it was for the reason that this committee has followed 
the policy of refusing to pay claims unless they have been 
passed upon, by the court. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. But where all the facts were presented 
to Congress, and the entire matter was fully considered and 
passed upon and the claim was rejected, and Congress with full 
knowledge of the circumstances rejected the claim, is there 
any way under this bill, if it passes, by which it would be pos- 
sible for that claimant again to present his claim and have it go 
directly to the Court of Claims for consideration? Should not 
this bill contain some provision barring those whose claims have 
once been passed upon by this Congress? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In a moment. I will say to 
the gentleman from Michigan candidly that I do not think the 
bill should contain such a prohibition, for this reason: I have 
knowledge of such claims being presented to the Committee on 
Claims. As a member of the committee I have always been 
opposed to paying claims that have not been passed upon by the 
court, because we have consistently followed the policy of re- 
ferring these cases, to the Court of Claims, where they could 
receive more careful consideration than the Congress or the 
Conunittee on Claims could possibly give to them. Now, if a 
man presented such a claim to the committee during the last 
three Congresses, I know I have not voted in favor of them, nor 
has any member of the committee. A different policy prevailed. 
We did not believe Congress ought to act on those cases, because 
we did not have the facts at hand to enable us to tell whether 
the claim should be paid or not. 

If such a bill was presented to the House Congress undoubt- 
ediy acted just as the War Claims Committee did and rejected it. 
Many Members of the House wonld have been actuated by the 
same idea that prevails in the committee to-day, that Congress 
should not pass a claim when the Court of Claims has not con- 
sidered it. Now, we should not preclude that man from going 
down to the Court of Claims aud having his case tried on its 
merits, because at the best he can only get the money that the 
Treasury has set aside to his credit, and at the worst the Gov- 
ernment will not lose anything. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman from South Carolina is a 
member of that committee and is much more familiar with what 
the committee has done and the course it is pursuing now and 
is more familiar with the course pursued by the Court of Claims 
than I am, but I have understood that when these claims were 
presented to the Court of Claims that the court simply deter- 
mined the state of facts and did not enter judgment on the merits 
of the case but reported to Congress the finding of facts. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. In case the bill is presented and the 
committee has sent it to the Court of Claims and that court has 
made n finding of facts, reporting it back to Congress, and Con- 
gress has acted upon it and rejected the claim, is there any way 
by which that claim can again, through the committee or other- 
wise, reach the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, 
to prohibit it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does not the gentleman think there 
ought to be something to prohibit it? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina will permit me—— 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not believe that Congress has 
the power to pass any kind of a law that would prevent a 
future Congress considering any Claim, no matter how many 
times it has been considered here. If we did pass that sort 


There is nothing in this act 


I yield to the gentleman 


of a law, then a subsequent Congress would have a right to do 
as it plensed. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN. These claims are different; they are 
old and stale. This discussion has brought out the fact, as it 
has many times before, that the claims are stale, and it seems 
to me there is good reason for dealing with claims of this kind 
in a different way than with ordinary claims brought before 
Congress. After a measure has passed through all the pro- 
ceedings that I have outlined, been considered by a committee 
of this House, sent to the Court of Claims where there has 
been a finding of facts, reported back to Congress, discussed on 
the floor and adversely acted upon, that action ought to be 
final as to these stale claims, it seems to me. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. How can the gentleman consider 
these as stale claims when they have been knocking at the door 
of Congress ever since the Forty-ninth Congress? Committee 
after committee has brought in bills to the same effect, and they 
have been passed by Congress, but delayed Congress after Con- 
gress and not passed now, and those ought not to be denounced 
as stale cases. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is referring to this par- 
ticular measure as not being stale, but claims that will be pre- 
sented for consideration by claimants asking payment for money 
out of the Treasury; those claims are stale because no damage 
has been inflicted for 50 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The French spoliation claims are 
still with us and will be for 50 years to come. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does the gentleman put these claims on 
the same footing and in the same class as the French spoliation 
claims? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not, but I say that you can not 
get rid of any stale claims being presented to a subsequent 
Congress. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Iam not complaining because the claims 
are stale, I am complaining because if this act is passed claims 
once before Congress and once before the Court of Claims, once 
adversely acted upon by Congress, can be brought up and con- 
sidered again. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And there is no amount of law 
which will make it impossible. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There ought to be a law that will make 
it impossible. 

My BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
idea that it would be a very dangerous proposition to reenact 
this law for the reason the gentleman from Michigan suggests. 
I agree that if the Court of Claims found in any case the records 
in the Treasury Department did not show that the man was 
entitled to property 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The Court of Claims does not report 
that the claimant is entitled to anything; it simply reports the 
state of facts. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If they reported the State 
of facts showing that the claimant did not own the property, the 
claimant would have no standing, and the bill is not intended to 
help him. Under this bill the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be conclusive evidence, and if a man had a claim 
and the Court of Claims considered it and reported that the 
records did not show that the property was taken from him 
and Congress acted on that, if he has so little sense as to go 
again and petition the Court of Claims asking for consideration, 
and if they found again that the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment did not show that the property was taken, the court has 
power to render judgment, and we must presume that the court 
would render the same judgment that it did before, and dismiss 
the case. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Heretofore they simply reported facts 
and returned the facts to Congress, and then Congress passed 
on the merits of the claim, saying whether or not under that 
state of facts the claimant is entitled to recover the money from 
the Government. All the statements of the gentleman to the 
effect that the Court of Claims determines so-and-so is not cor- 
rect; it determines nothing as to the merits of a claim, and 
never has. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 
the merits of the claim. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman and I do 
not differ very much on it. His idea is that because the claim 
has been acted upon by Congress the claimant should not have 
the right to present his case in the Court of Claims. The rea- 
son I do not assent to it is this 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If the gentleman agrees with me, why 
does he not assent to it and permit the bill to be amended? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will wait 
a minute, I will tell him. If the Court of Claims had reported in 
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It determines the facts. 
But it never had anything to do with 


its findings of fact that the records of the Treasury showed that 
property had not been taken from a particular claimant, I do 
not think he ought to have another day in court; but I can 
conceive it possible that the Court of Claims may have reported 
in some case that property had been taken from a man and the 
proceeds placed to his credit in the Treasury; that that claim 
had been sent up here to Congress and that Congress had failed 
to act upon it, or that when it did act upon it it came to the 
conclusion that because the claim had not been filed within the 
time provided by law the bill should not be passed. If that 
were true, I do not think this man ought to be denied the right 
at this time to come into that court and present his case for 
trial. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. When a matter is presented to Congress 
and it has been favorably acted upon, there is no record made of 
the reasons or the arguments that actuated or moved the Mem- 
bers of Congress in voting on the measure. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. When a bill is presented and defeated 
it is presumed that it was not a meritorious measure. When a 
matter comes from the Court of Claims and a bill is presented 
to Congress with theidea that the state of facts determined by 
the Court of Claims justifies the claimant in asking Congress to 
pay him money, and Congress considers all statements of fact 
from the Court of Claims, hears the arguments and the reports 
of the committee and acts adversely, that ought to settle it. It 
seems to me that in this class of cases there ought to be a bar 
to further presentation of the claim. I have in mind a case in 
the last Congress, presented, I think, by one the Members from 
the State of Tennessee, favorably reported upon by the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and the Court of Claims had made a report 
that property of the officer in question, of the Confederate Army, 
had been taken and had been sold and the proceeds of the sale 
covered into the Treasury of the United States, and was there 
at the time of considering the bill. Based upon that, a bill in 
behalf of the claimant was presented to the House and the House 
spent considerable time in considering it and acted unfavorably 
upon it. I have that one case in mind, and I think it will be 
altogether wrong for the law to permit that claim ever to be pre- 
sented again, and if we now permit another presentation of 
claims when we are trying to fix the matter up so as finally to 
get rid of claims of that kind and do some measure of justice— 
full justice, if you please—there ought to be a provision in the 
bill preventing the presentation of claims of that kind. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not now. The gentleman’s 
position I understand thoroughly; but I answer him in this way: 
This bill is in line with the bill which we have just passed, to rid 
the Congress of the consideration of these claims, If this bill is 
passed, any man who thinks that he has a claim under the cap- 
tured and abandoned property act has a right to come into the 
court and present his claim, and if, under the law passed at the 
close of the war he has a just claim and the records of the de- 
partment show his property was taken from him and his 
money placed to his credit in the Treasury, he will be given 
judgment, and he ought to have judgment for it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It would depend upon the circumstances 
under which the property was taken. In one case I might favor 
prompt payment to the former owner; in another case I might 
be altogether opposed to payment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If he comes within this law, 
the law of Congress, he is entitled to it, and if he does not 
come within it, that court has no power to give him judgment. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr, CARLIN. As I understand the suggestion, the sug- 
gestion of my friend, it is based upon the idea that the claims 
which have already been refused by the action of Congress 
might be considered under this bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. CARLIN. Is not the answer to that this: That the court 
would find itself bound by the action of Congress under the 
general rule that where there has been legislative construction 
of the matter itself the court will carry out that legislative con- 
struction? I think you would find, therefore, that this bugaboo 
would amount to nothing, because the court would feel itself 
bound by the legislative construction. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; under the laws and statutes as 
they were at the time, but here is a new statute which prac- 
tically confers new rights upon claimants, imposes new duties, 
confers new powers, additional powers upon the Court of Claims, 
and it seems to me what the gentleman from Virginia says 
would not obtain in case this bill should pass without the 
amendment I suggest. 
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Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. BENNET. There is a lady living in Long Island City, 
N. V., whose father during the late Civil War kept a jewelry 
store in New Orleans, and after Gen, Butler occupied that city 
they took the jewelry out of their store and sold it. That 
gentleman was a very noted adherent of the Confederacy, he 
had equipped a regiment or two at his own expense. Now, 
under this bill would it be possible for that lady to go to the 
court, under the captured and abandoned property act, and 
secure a judgment for the value of that jewelry taken out of 
that store in New Orleans in 1862 or 1863? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman whose 
jewelry was taken from him under the captured and abandoned 
property act, could prove that it was sold and trace it into the 
Treasury and show that its net proceeds were placed to his 
credit under this act, he could; otherwise he could not, because 
the courts have held in the construction of this very act that 
he must prove that the net proceeds of his property were turned 
into the Treasury and placed to his credit. 

Mr. BENNET. And notwithstanding the gentleman’s very 
notorious disloyalty? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
no answer can be better than that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States to that. I said just now that the court held in 
its decision under the captured and abandoned property act that 
a man who was disloyal would be entitled to recover, because 
it has been held time and again that when they took the oath 
of allegiance their property rights were restored; for when 
President Lincoln said, If you take the oath of allegiance your 
property rights will be restored,” and they took the oath and 
were loyal thereafter, good faith demanded that the Government 
live up to the pledge of the President that their property rights 
were restored. Last week we paid a deserving tribute to Lin- 
coln. I voted for the completion of the Lincoln Memorial, as did 
Members from my State and many from my section; but if Lin- 
coln could be here he would say to the gentlemen, I think, that 
greater than any memorial monument erected to him along Po- 
tomac Park would be your action in redeeming his pledge made 
to those people that if they took the oath of allegiance their 
property rights would be restored. [Applause.] - 

Mr. BENNETT. I am not saying at all I disagree, but I am 
simply wanting to get the purpose of the act. And now I desire 
to follow that up by another question. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say this, that the 
best illustration is the decision of the Supreme Court. This act 
gives no greater right than that given at the close of the war. 

Mr. BENNET. There is another case of a man living in 
Ohio, a loyal man, who had a line of steamers on the Mississippi 
at the beginning of the war. That line of steamers was seized 
by the Confederate States. However, they made him work 
them, too, which of course by superior force they had the right 
to do. After he had worked them some time, Banks or Butler 
captured everything down there. He remained down there and 
ran these steamers for the Federal Government. He got a per- 
mit either from Butler or Banks to go across the line and nego- 
tiate with the Confederate authorities for pay for the work 
that he had done and for the use of his steamers, and they gave 
him quite a quantity of cotton in payment. He brought that 
back across the line under permit of these Federal generals and 
subsequently it was seized because the permit was not from the 
President but from the generals, a mere technicality. Now, I 
want to ask the gentleman whether this act would help out that 
Ohio man, who seems, as far as I can say, to have been misused 
by everybody all around. Now, that property was not strictly— 
or was that property “captured and abandoned * 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not quite understand 
the gentleman, Did the gentleman say that it was 
from the Confederacy? Where the property was purchased 
from the Confederacy he can not recover. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not think the gentleman heard all my 
question. This man was a loyal man from Ohio and he was 
caught down the river with a line of steamers, and the Con- 
federate authorities, having the power, not only took his steam- 
ers but made him work the steamers. Then when Gen. Butler 
or Gen. Banks came down and captured that territory he got 
back his steamers which were left and he got permission from 
the Federal generals to go through the lines to the Confederate 
authorities; and they, out of a sense of justice, paid him in the 
only thing they had to pay with—they paid him in cotton. And 
acting under that authority, the permission of these Federal 
generals, he brought that cotton back to the line; and when he 
got it back to the line somebody ordered it seized, because under 
the law of 1862, I think, the permit to go through the lines and 


get cotton must come from the President and not from the gen- 
erals. And they took his cotton and sold it and put the pro- 
ceeds in the Treasury. Now, I ask the gentleman if that comes 
within the statute or if it does not? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman asks me a 
very interesting question, and I will tell him if they did not want 
him to recover they never should appoint me to fill the vacancy 
on the Court of Claims, because I would find for him. 

Mr. BENNET. You would be in his favor? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would be in his favor. 

I call the gentleman's attention to the nonintercourse act. 
The question is whether or not that was a purchase for the Con- 
federacy, whether he purchased with his labor or not. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has such a case that he ought to have the 
right under this bill to go into the Court of Claims and try his 
ease. I think it is for that court to decide whether or not he 
is entitled to it. If this bill passes the gentleman from New 
York has a chance to prove his case, and if it does not pass he 
has no chance. He ought not to have the right to go under a 
private bill introduced by the gentleman from New York or any- 
body else, because that is an unfair g to have one 
man go down and have his case adjudicated in the court and 
others not be given that right. This bill gives the right to that 
court to settle it and relieves Congress from the burden of 
considering it. If Congress does not grant this right these 
people are going to come to Congress and present bills, and I do 
not blame them, because they have more justice in them than 
any other war claims ever presented here. 

Mr. BENNET. Does not the gentleman see the predicament 
Iam in? The gentleman is an able and brilliant lawyer 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I must deny both alega- 


tions. 

Mr. BENNET (continuing). And is familiar with this class 
of legislation, and I, being from New York City, am not very, 
familiar with it. I am asking him frankly. I will have to vote 
on this bill. Does this cover the case of that particular claim? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will tell the gentleman 
as frankly that in my opinion it would. But I believe the gen- 
tleman's sense of justice will impel him to vote for this bill, 
not with regard to one particular case, but because it may cover 
others. The gentleman is a lawyer, and I think he will agree 
that his client, or his Ohio friend as a client, in that court 
ought to receive justice at the hands of the court if he can prove 
his property was turned into the Treasury. Do you not 
think so? 

Mr. BENNET. I can see the justice in that, of course; and 
limiting my remarks for the moment to the particular case I 
have described, it does seem to me that that man was about the 
most thoroughly abused man that I ever heard of. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. About the worst I ever 
heard of, too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Gladly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Though this bill proposes to merely revive 
the law of the sixties, nevertheless it differs from the bill that 
we this afternoon in that you grant to the claimants the 
right to go into the Court of Claims direct, whereas in the com- 
mittee this afternoon we voted down an amendment granting to 
all who had claims for use and occupation and for stores appro- 
priated by the Union Army the right to present their claims 
directly to the Court of Claims. Why should not Congress, 
through the Committee on War Claims, 50 years after the claims 
arose, first pass upon the question of the prima facie character 
of the rightfulness of these claims before submitting them to the 
Court of Claims along the lines embodied in the bill which has 
passed the House? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will answer the gentleman. 
The only reason is this: There is very little room for argument 
in it, because this is the only class of cases that we know of that 
are susceptible of proof by the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. There is no question about this class of cases. In the 
claims for use and occupation there is the question as to whether 
there was destruction, whether there was incidental damage, and 
other questions intervene, but no such questions can arise here. 
The only question that can arise is, Is the claimant, according 
to the Treasury Department books, entitled to this money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not there this difference, that when this 
act of Congress was originally passed loyalty was one of the 
conditions precedent to the maintenance of the claim? - 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Under this act the language 
is not changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since the amnesty proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln there would be many that would be covered into 
this act, who were not originally covered into it because of this 
loyalty provision. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because of the decision of 
the Supreme Court; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Should not the Congress, through the 
Committee on War Claims, determine that question of loyalty, 
so that we should not vote these claims to those who were dis- 
Joyal in time of the war, notwithstanding the decision of the 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not think so, for the 
reason that if at a time shortly after the close of the Civil 
War, when there was bitter feeling growing out of the war, the 
Supreme Court, as then constituted, and looking into this bill 
nearer to the time it was passed, could say that Congress never 
intended to take this property away from those people, and could 
say further that the President of the United States, when he 
granted that amnesty, did not intend to deceive them, but 
intended to restore to them their property rights, I do not think 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin or any other Member of 
Congress should take the position that Congress now should do 
what was not done even then by the court or anybody else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Congress only granted this relief to those 
who were loyal. This is the first instance where any Congress 
proposes to grant relief to claimants who were disloyal. Why 
should Congress pay the claims of those who were disloyal? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because this property was 
not taken to carry on the war, but was, according to the 
Supreme Oourt, converted into a trust fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question is whether we should now 
open the door to all those claimants who were disloyal to the 
Government in the time of the Civil War. That is a very 
fundamental question in this case, as I view it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For the reason I stated 
just now, that when the President of the United States granted 
a pardon upon the condition that where a man took the oath 
of allegiance his property rights should be restored to him, and 
those rights were given to him, no Congress should come now 
and take them away from him. Any man who advocates that 
being done, in the face of the decision of the Supreme Court, is 
not treating those people with the fairness and justice to 
which they are entitled, when their property was not con- 
verted into money for use in carrying on the war, but was 
specifically placed in the Treasury as a trust fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserye the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. This bill applies only to cases 
where the property was sold and the money was turned into 
the Treasury of the United States, and it has been held all 
these years in the Treasury as a trust fund for the benefit of 
the claimant. . 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That money was turned 
into the Treasury. That is substantially a correct statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is that a separate fund? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I will say that it was held as a sepa- 
rate fund for many years, and later, by a resolution, it was 
covered into the general funds of the Treasury. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LLoyp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8246) to re- 
vive the right of action under the act of March 12, 1868 (12 
Stat. L., 820), and had come to no resolution thereon. 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, by incorporating a petition and a resolution of 
the grange upon the subject of rural delivery. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Post 
Office appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Scl asks unanimous consent to extend remarks in the 
Recorp on the Post Office appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary investigating 
the impeachment charges of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BucHANAN] against H. Snowden Marshall, district attorney for 
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the southern district of New York, be excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the House for the next two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. CARLIN] 
asks unanimous consent that the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee investigating the impeachment charges which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BucHANAN] made against the dis- 
trict attorney for the southern district of New York be excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the House for two weeks. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what will be the 
effect of this? 

Mr. CARLIN. The effect of this will be that the subcommittee, 
finding it necessary to hold hearings in the city of New York, will 
be unable to attend the sessions of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Supposing there is a call of the House and an 
order for the arrest of absentees. There would be nothing in 
the Record to show the names of the gentlemen who constitute 
the subcommittee, so that the warrant would be issued against 
all members of it unless the gentleman names the members. 

Mr. CARLIN. I can relieve that situation by stating that the 
subcommittee consists of Mr. Cartry of Virginia, Mr. Garp of 
Ohio, and Mr. Netson of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the members of the subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee investigating the impeachment charges against 
the district attorney for the southern district of New York— 
Messrs. Cartin of Virginia, Garp of Ohio, and Netson of Wis- 
consin—be excused from attendance on the sessions of the House 
for two weeks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 24, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3873) to authorize 
the counties of Minidoka and Cassia, State of Idaho, to con- 
struct a bridge across Snake River, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 253), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SMITH of Texas, from the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11156) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to cause to be appraised 
and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock Railroad, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 252), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11881) 
granting to the State of Washington public lands to aid in the 
construction and maintenance of public roads, to promote the 
study of forestry, to promote the study and development of 
horticulture, and to promote vocational education in the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 12102) to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, additional land for the 
post office at Columbia, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12108) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Whitesburg, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 12104) authorizing the Post- 
master General to use and permit the use of any meter appli- 
ance or other device to imprint evidence of postage paid and 
used for the prepayment of postage at the lawful rate on first- 
tei matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 12105) to incorporate the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12106) 
to convert the aig connected with Fort Johnston, in the 


town of Southport, N. C 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 12107) to amend section 
4403 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12108) to establish a fish 
hatchery and biological station at Booneville, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12109) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at McKee, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12110) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Hindman, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12111) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Salyersville, Ky. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12112) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Jenkins, Ky.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12113) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Booneville, Ky.; 
to the Committee on Pubtic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12114) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Inez, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 12115) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Highland, in the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 12116) to alter gad amend an 
act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 
1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and 
amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to As- 
totia and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved May 
4, 1870, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12117) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Hazard, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12118) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Pikeville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12119) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Paintsville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12120) providing for the erection of a 
public building at Prestonsburg, Ky.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12121) to establish a mine rescue station 
and an experiment station for analyzing and testing coals, lig- 
nite, and mineral substances at or near Jenkins, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HAUGEN; A bill (H. R. 12122) to establish a na- 
tional park, to be known as the Mississippi Valley national 
park, near Prairie du Chien, Wis., and McGregor, Iowa; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 12123) to appropriate money 
to build and maintain roads on the Spokane Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BORLAND: Resolution (H. Res. 148) directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate and report to the 
House of Representatives the facts relating to violations of the 
antitrust laws of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


, inte a publie park; to the Committee 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 12124) granting a pension to 
Louis P. Mattkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12125) granting a pension to Robert H. 
Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12126) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert S. Roberson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12127) for the relief of 
William S. Schenck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 12128) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Peers; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12129) granting an increase of pension to 
Lida E. Colville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12130) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine M. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12131) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. McVey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 12132) granting an increase of 
— sion to Frances Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 12133) granting a pension 
to Andrew J. Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12134) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos L. Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12135) to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, post- 
master at Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said 
post office at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12136) granting 
a pension to Harry Wynn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 12137) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mildred J. Stolp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 12138) granting an increase of 
peppen to Margaret J. Burbridge; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12139) for the relief of the 
estate of Anton Borchert, deceased; to the Committee on War 


By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12140) granting an increase of 
a to Caroline Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12141) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Cummins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12142) granting a pension to’ 
Sarah Jane Boggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12143) granting a pension to Columbus O. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 12144) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel B. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. B. 12145) for the relief of 
Joseph Manning; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 12146) granting an increase 
= pension to Carrle M. Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12147) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12148) to correct the military 
record of Joinville Reif; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 12149) granting a pension 
to James Gallagher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12150) for the relief of Richard A. Schwab; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12151) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Orson C. Tappan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12152) granting a pension to Julia M. 
5 to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12153) granting a pension 
to Connell O. Jennings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12154) . 
pps & Loan Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; to the Committee on 

ms. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 12155) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesus Ochoa; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12156) granting an increase of pension to 
James I. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12157) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Clucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12158) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Sullivan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12159) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret J, Grimes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12160) granting an increase of pension to 
Amos J. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II R. 12161) granting a pension to Harry J. Dob- 
bins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 12162) granting an increase 
= pension to Cyrus T. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 
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By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12163) granting an increase 
5 pension to Robert Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12164) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12165) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah C. Duff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12166) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew W. Seward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12167) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Kiersted; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12168) -granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel C. Walden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12169) granting a pension to 
N. Jennie Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12170) for the relief of John Shields; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 12171) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Larimer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIBLD: A bill (H. R. 12172) granting an in- 
oe of pension to William H. Lilly; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting an increase 
of pension to Evalina Cady Benedict; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12174) for the relief of Daniel H. Blake- 
ney ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12175) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William W. McDonald; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12176) to 
compensate James J. Moore for the loss of sight of both eyes, 
caused by an injury received while in the employ of the United 
States Government; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 12177) for the relief of 
Charles H. Palmer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12178) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip H. Smith ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 12179) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie M. Sweeney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12180) granting an increase of 
pension to Oliver P. Chambers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12181) granting an increase of pension to 
R. H. M. Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12182) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac G. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12188) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 12184) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel Palmer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. y 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Louise Bates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 12186) granting a pension to 
William Griffin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12187) to reimburse Lieut. George D. 
Graham, dental surgeon, United States Army, for rent of quar- 
ters at Honolulu, Hawaii; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12188) grant- 
ing a pension to Lillian R. Flowers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 12189) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12190) granting an 


increase of pension to Jack Willis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bili (H. R. 12191) granting an increase of pension ‘to | 


Thomas S. Bostick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12192) granting an increase of pension to 


John McKinley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, HTC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Olerk's desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of citizens of Norwood, Ohio, urg- 
ing relief of Jewish people from oppression; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. = 


Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Ohio, against 
prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

Also, petition of Delhi Methodist Sunday School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of eitizens of Oxford, Kans., pro- 
testing against any large increase in armaments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., asking support of 
bill which prohibits the use of the names of any church or 
religious society for purposes of trade and commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Religious Society of 
Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 
against preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of C. H. Canan, John L. Moore, 
James Moore, George Trefts, J. Earl Clifton, John Beltzner, 
August C. Allborn, L. D. Leberknight, Walter H. Statler, J. A. 
Northwood, Samuel E. Manger, C. E. Brunner, C. S. Uphouse, 
E. F. Miller, E. T. Cooper, H. W. Barclay, Bruce H. Campbell, 
Francis B. Hamilton, Robert Barclay, John B. Campbell, H. J. 
Stockton, E. W. Hykes, D. C. Steele, O. W. Saylor, J. C. Rut- 
ledge, Earl A. McKeever, Otis Rummell, Warren Griffin, C. A. 
Bowman, J. C. Linton, Arthur McKeever, C. W. Metzgar, Wil- 
liam M. Emeigh, W. P. Keifer, W. D. Galbreath, F. H. Over- 
dorf, C. S. Varner, C. J. Sloan, J. S. Harvey, R. McClenahan, 
C. E. Walker, John H. Bowman, S. E. Kimmel, R. J. Bowman, 
W. B. Rogers, S. P. Slonaker, V. L. Todd, J. W. Fletcher, Dr. 
George Hay, Charles H. Alter, G. T. Morgan, H. G. Nickel, 
E. F. Moberly, D. C. Thomas, D. C. Speck, S. Alexander, F. W. 
Otto, Dr. George W. Wagoner, Seward D. Davis, W. A. G. 
Lape, Charles C. Greer, J. G. Benford, W. W. Hoffman, John 
Gartland, R. E. Brady, J. H. Ludwig, H. C. Veerhoff, Tudor 
Griffith, E. E. Werry, P. F. Dolan, Thomas Slater, Gilbert 
Brown, Frank Faith, Karl Sievers, William E. Forster, Henry 
Kern, Thomas H. Dupert, R. A. Coyle, R. D. Barbour, B. D. 
Cramer, J. R. Guyer, J. M. Thompson, John F. Overdorff, H. M. 
Bracken, Thomas D. Ashman, L. C. Pritner, B. K. Urmston, 
R. W. Jones, Joseph Pfiffer, Lawrence J. Schry, O. F. Luttinger, 
W. A. Benford, Don T. Davis, Charles L. MeOlain, J. A. Guyer, 
D. W. Coleman, R. A. Sloan, F. A. Yeager, A. E. Hess, August 
Luke, Rielly Allan Strayer, Andrew Sarlouis, Charles La- 
W. H. McDonald, E. L. Patch, Taylor Smith, Stan- 


uel Kinsky, jr., Joe Congleton, Roy Harris, Noah Evans, 
J. ©. McCutcheon, J. F. Cameron, Henry Kujat, How- 
ard Rorabaugh, Sam Konski, J. M. Daum, Dave Smith, 
Alvin Sherbine, Patrick Leahey, D. W. Sorber, A. B. Curry, 
Charles Schultz, Charles A. Moore, Thomas D. Davies, Clayton 
Grove, Daniel Wagner, Samuel H. Rhodes, I. T. Fleck, Emery 
Lawry, F. L. Gahagan, S. F. Menoher, B. A. Boring, Willis 
Fisher, William P. Boger, Wilson T. Bosler, James T. Zimmer- 
man, Lewis H. John, R. S. Hanson, M. Earl Lohr, D. H. Wheatly, 
S. T. Laubach, J. B. Peterson, J. Reese, McClure Rawland, J. M. 
Taber, Rev. G. D. Brooks, D. M. Harris, Harry Hager, W. E. 
Lawrence, N. F. Keiffer, W. W. Evans, J. A. Jackson, Frank 
Pfaff, Raymond Maley, Irvin Stutzman, T. L. Freeman, S. Amos 
Lawrence, Roy S. Stutzman, Clarence A. Block, B. F. White, 
William R. Lewis, Charles M. Stewart, Emery W. Morgan, Adam 
J. Frye, Louis T. Miller, H. H. MacFarland, Clair B. Barr, E. O. 
Long, F. C. Faukmeyer, John H. Doty, W. F. Hill, M. A. Buckey, 
A. G. Wilson, E. P. Garrity, R. E. Wilder, Gustave A. Jahn, W. R. 
Webster, Dr. Frank D. Geer, rank C. Hager, D. M. Stackhouse, 
H. J. Meehan, E. S. Wright, H. W. Hoffman, A. V. Lerg, H. R. 
Greer, H. Campbell, Alfred Slater, W. J. Wilford, J. M. Seese, 
W. H. Miller, D. H. Rauch, H. A. Whitaker, R. H. Henderson, 
John W. Good, M. Appel, C. T. Harrison, jr., Stephen Traverton, 
L. J. O'Loughlin, J. P. Carmody, Philip J. Hoffman, G. B. Bar- 
rick, H. K. Getty, C. W. Parkhurst, George K. Shyrock, Dennis 
Cronin, Joseph Bernt, J. B. Henderson, E. T. Gray, W. W. 
Gaskins, William J. Martin, George S. Schubert, Benjamin E. 
Bosler, Peter H. Jones, David P. Petrikin, John McKinney, L. A. 
Wakefield, Edward Rosevear, Ralph A, Butter, David Cohoe, 
T. R. Parfitt, S. P. Haddle, Earl Everhart, Kay Schrengast, 
‘William W. E. Moore, C. S. Carney, John P. Adams, William N. 
Kurtz, Charles J. Tittle, Emery E. West, Clyde S. Miller, C. E. 
‘Warfel, G. D. Worthington, George Stakerman, Robert N. Ben- 
ford, John T. Ellenberger, John E. Flick, P. M. Smith, J. W. 
Long, C. C. Thomas, John W. Tittle, D. J. Snavely. W. H. 
Ulery, A. D. Hollabaugh, Andrew Krouse, ‘William S. Mardis, 
O. M. Miller, Harry F. Raab, W. S. Howell, E. S. Hargraves, H. 
Jeschonek, John Quinn, F. W. Stein, Leo J. Cavanaugh. Wil- 
liam C. Hughes, Louis Berkheimer, S. Brehm, J. P. Byrne, 
J. S. Claar, David B. Hull, Thomas Jackson, Ross ITeiser, 


‘ 
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N. K. Materick, W. Manthe, P. J. Mermin, J. C. Heinze, Philip 
Williams, W. E. Kehler, A. L. Brydon, S. A. Statler, S. J. 
Harchar, J. J. McGrath, S. Fitzgerald, E. J. Young, Edward 
C. Sloan, O. P. Gibson, Walter P. Bader, James O. Raab, John 
H. Morley, C. S. Roudebush, J. C. Pender, R. C. Davis, F. C. 
Kress, Dr. J. B. Lowman, J. Browning, Jacob Ringold, W. E. 
Grove, Dr. J. B. McAneny, W. J. Heslop, Frank S. Clark, 
A. L. Ryan, R. W. Roberts, James Gillin, George A. Gonder, 
Emil Young, M. D. Shearer, J. Roger Nelson, William Taylor, 
Robert J. Shank, George W. Barnett, Sam J. Lery, William 
H. Heinlein, Harry W. Slick, F. W. Buchanan, R. F. Boyle, 
Harry K. Hunt, E. Allendorfer, H. B. Harki, A. ©. Snook, 
©. B. Millhoff, James Jefferson, Frank G. Scharman, H. T. 
Tomb, W. D. Haight, H. L. Hill, C. M. Hammer, W. O. Lub- 
kin, Charles E. Hays, C. M. Harris, L. W. Hornick, J. H. 
Speck, Joseph Sloan, L. A. Lohr, Jeremiah Barnett. W. R. 
Slick, C. F. Schrader, James D. Williams, David Stewart, 
M. G. Martin, Syl. J. O'Brien, R. C. Custer, Charles H. Me- 
Alteer, Philip Hertzinger, Thomas Curen, J. B. Watson, H. 
Beckwith, H. H. Thompson, W. E. Eagle, G. M. Harshberger, 
Hon. George M. Wertz, John L. Sechler, George B. Hutchinson, 
David E. Rees, Wayne A. Sarcka, Wilson J. France, W. H. Me- 
Willlams, M. C. Truxal, Charles W. Berlin, H. K. Schroch, 
Robert D. Laughner, Frank Massey, sr., Walter J. Kress, W. J. 
Harris, R. C. Geiheim, James R. Harding, I. W. Tingley, G. R. 
Thorn, D. G. Rees, L. E. Patterson, J. P. Hosack, John M. 
Rose, Albert W. Waters, E. O. Hykes, W. H. Thomas, A. Lewis, 
A. C. Prosser, E. Israeli, C. T. Ward, H. W. Wilson, Neil Me- 
Laughlin, Thomas J. Edwards, W. H. Oldham, W. E. Miller, 
T. J. Flaherty, R. Waring, Claude Ober, William H. Ens- 
minger, jr, S. J. Graff, E. Davis, H. G. Sanford, John | 
Sides, jr., Louis A. Sheehan, H. M. Beegle, Lemon Kauffman, 
E. R. Cresswell, H. L. Hoadley, II. F. Raab, A. P. Miller. 
H. A. Somerville, Charles S. Moore, Harry Wissinger, Leo 
Reddinger, George C. Mallory, Francis Ray, Harry E. Bow- 
ser, George Hershline, Leo McCollam, John Gray, R. A. 
Shryock, George Walker Williams, E. E. Keifer, R. B. 
Riedel, jr., E. M. Carter, Richard Mitchell, W. I. Zimmer- 
man, Morgan V. Jones. Alexander McKeever, Joseph Morgan, 
Philip R. Cleaver, J. C. Wilson, N. B. Swank, W. S. Weaver, 
William A. Kramer, G. M. Gurley, C. A. Matthews, H. Schultz, 
D. R. Ream, W. H. Dull, H. E. Hoover, William H. Roaf, G. A. 
Colbrant, William B. Gilmour, R. T. Evans, Leo J. Buettner, 
P. J. Harris, Lewis P. Shelly, J. Wilbur Werry, Lucus. W. 
Barnes, George Bird, Clark L. Dishong, Harry Moch, Charles 
Orms, Sam C. Stewart, Ray C. Stearns, A. H. Walters, Harry 
Hesselbein, Duncan McCready, Howard E. Heffley, James 
Piper, sr., OC. Stuart Fink, Thomas Jones, L. B. Ashcom, A. 
Smith, W. J. Baum, Robert E. Bowers, Eben James, Walter R. 
Berkey, Jesse A. Davis, Homer R. Ressler, Walter R. Nichols, 
J. F. McCleary, Robert L. Taney, John D. Walker, P. C. Walters, 
E. C. Bell, all of Johnstown; J. M. Over, of Blue Knob; H. E. 
Burchfield and J. S. Burkhart, of Altoona; A. H. George, of 
Garman; A. T. Noll, H. W. Noel, and T. F. Noel, of Gallitzin; 
J. A. Claar, William E. George, James Marshall, Carl Schaller, 
and George Schaller, of Lilly; Jere Ritchy and Jere Earnest, 
of Myra; W. B. Caldwell, of Nanty Glo; G. II. Rice, of South 
Fork; and W. H. Marshall, of Portage, all in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, for increased appropriations for national defense; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. x 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill for 
pension to Harry Wynn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of American Association of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots, relative to overworked officers and crews of 
vessels and number and length of tow of barges; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. . 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Branch of the Railway Mail 
Association, favoring bills for relief of railway postal clerks; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of Paul F. Unger, for the report- 
ing by the Committee on Foreign Affairs on a measure placing 
an embargo on munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of First Reformed Church 
of Warren, Ohio, for national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. - 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Footville, Wis., favoring national prohibition ; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition ef New York State 
Court, Guardians of Liberty, against House bill 491, abridging 
freedom of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


Also, petition of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, relative to utilizing our forest resources, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of White Plains, of New 
York, and other labor organizations of the United States, favoring 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Chamber of German-American Commerce of 
New York, relative to interference with mails by belligerents; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DARROW : Petition of George P. Martin, department 
commander of Vermont, Grand Army of the Republic, and 
Capt W. R. Humphrey and 100 other members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Vermont, in behalf of passage of bill 
(H. R. 582) to increase the pensions of those who have lost a 
limb or limbs or who are totally disabled in military or naval 
1 of the United States; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of citizens of Council Grove, 
Kans., protesting against a stamp tax on bank checks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EAGLE: Petition of some 1,100 citizens of Houston, 
Tex., asking for the publication of the testimony and reports of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 10606, 
for the relief of William A. Ellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Presbyterian Sabbath School and citizens of 
Alexandria, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. . 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Allendale, III., urg- 
ing destruction of Grand Rapids Dam, which creates damage to 
Innds; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Retail Dealers of Streator, III., 
favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 157, Rockford, III., Cigar 
Makers’ International Union of America, favoring Burnett im- 
me ie aig bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petitions of Central Labor Union of White 
Plains, N. X.; Chicago (III.) Federation cf Labor; and Iron 
City Central Trades Council, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring Bur- 


nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 


Naturalization. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of the Dunham Avenue Christian 
Church, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for enactment of House 
joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 11998, to 
increase pension of Martin G. Moon; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions, l 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 11997, to increase pen- 
sion of Martha Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Charles M. Lewallen, in sup- 
port of the bill (H. R. 11283) to correct his military record; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petitions of sundry citizens of Daly City, 
Cal, against preparedness; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 


Also, petition of Willow Glen (Cal.) Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, favoring censorship of moving pictures; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Gilroy, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of 26 citizens of Darien, People’s 
Presbyterian Church, of Bridgeport, and citizens of Fairfield, 
all of Connecticut, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
East Danbury, Conn., favoring censorship of moving pictures; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also (by request), petition of M. Heinzelman and 11 others, 
of Danbury, Conn., favoring embargo on arms, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreiga Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Memorial of Denver Lodge, No. 120, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, favoring bill relative to 
leave of absence of clerks in the Postal Service; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petitions of W. R. Hervey and 
36 citizens of Wayne Township Presbyterian Sunday School, of 
Brilliant, and citizens of Salem and vicinity, all in the State 
of Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Park Place 
‘Congregational Church, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolutions by the Brawley Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Improvement Ciub, of Big Pine, all in the 
State of California, favoring the Hamill bill, H. R. 5757; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, resolution of Coronado Camp, No. 59, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Coronado, Cal., favoring establishment of marine 
‘base at San Diego, Cal,; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of certain members of Aurantia Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Riverside, Cal., favoring pre- 
‘paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. z 

Also, resolutions passed by Camp Hi Bledsoe, No. 1201, U. C. V., 
Santa Ana, Cal., favoring House bill 478; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: Petitions of I. C. Cunningham, of 


Marion, Ohio, and sundry citizens of Mount Gilead, Ohio, favor- 


ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Sunday school of 
‘Methodist Episcopal Church of Woolrich, and citizens of Lock 
Haven, and 51 citizens of Mansfield, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Shingle House, Pa., against pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: Petitions of First Baptist Sunday 
School of Madisonville and citizens of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
‘favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of sundry 
churches and ‘citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Nord German 
Beneficial Society and other societies of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against nationat prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Rev. John E. Kiber, John H. Gwynn, and 
others, and Methodist Episcopal Church, all of Somerton, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petitions of Bad Militaer Verein and other societies of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring amendments to naturalization laws; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Conrad Schneider and other citizens of 
Philadelphia, Nord German Beneficial Society and other 
societies of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring bill to prohibit exporta- 
tion of arms, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN (by request): Memorial of Central Bund of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in reference to our foreign relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also (by request), memorial of Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association, in re increasing the number of sheep in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of Central Bund of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
opposing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Pennsylvania Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage and the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, in favor of woman suffrage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Men’s Club of Wayne, Pa., 
in favor of preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of Erie Central Labor Union, of 
Erie, Pa.; International Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees of Detroit, Mich.; Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, of Shreveport, La.; Journeymen Stonecutters’ Associa- 
tion of Indianapolis, Pa.; Tobacco Workers International Union 
of Louisville, Ky.; Metal Trades Union of Washington, D. C.; 
International Association of Machinists of Washington, D. C.;: 
Massachusetts State Branch, American Federation of Labor, of 
Boston Mass.; Chicago Federation of Labor, favoring the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. OAKEY : Petition of Milldale Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of A. Hohl, of Slaterville Springs, 
N. Y., favoring an embargo on arms and munitions of war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Sierra Madre Club, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring the establishment of the Sierra Madre 
shares Park in California; to the Committee on the Public 

sands. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal., 
favoring appropriations for improvements in the Yosemite Val- 
ley National Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Central Federated Union of New 
York, in re certain bills now before Congress; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of National Guard Association of New York, 
favoring Federal control of the National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of General Wayne Council, No. 48, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
House bill 702; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of International Union of United Brewery 
Workmen of America, Local Union No. 345, and sundry citizens 
of Wisconsin, opposing Senate bill 1082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of P. W. Gubbins, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
House bill 7625; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Dvidence in support of 
bill to compensate James J. Moore for loss of sight of both eyes 
caused from an injury received while in the employ of the 
United States Government; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of citizens and Paige Street Bap- 
tist Bible School and F. B. Church, of Lowell, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 11853, 
for Martin W. Joralemon, alias Martin Whitbeck; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Ey Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, favoring Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. ) 

Also, petition of O. Hindefeld, of Long Branch, N. J., favor- 
ing embargo on arms, etc. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Joseph Dixon Crucible Oo., of Jersey City, 
N. J., favoring tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce, relative to railway mail pay; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Emanuel N. Haiser, of Newark, N. J., 
against any further tax on liquors; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of Martin Beron, of Newark, and other citi- 
zens of New Jersey, against prohibition in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SELLS: Petition of faculty and students of Murphy's 
College, at Sevierville, Tenn., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: Memorial of Mrs. J. P. Tally and 
34 others, of Pilot Grove, Mo., favoring prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: Petition of German-American Alliance, 
against sale and export of arms, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House 
bill 10973, for relief of Israel Boyer ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Bacon Relief Corps, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Utica, N. X., favoring increase of pensions to 
certain widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Fort Stanwix Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Rome, N. Y., favoring national prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Guiding Star Council, Daughters of Liberty, 
of Utica, N. Y., favoring Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Holy Name Society, St. 
Charles Parish, Providence, R. I., favoring legislation in interest 
of aged employees of Postal Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY : Memorial of Manchester (N. H.) Coun- 
cil, No. 29, Knights of Columbus, favoring Columbus Day as 
national holiday in District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of citizens of Boston and Lynn 
Counties, Mass., for Christian amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Petition of voting citizens of S. W. First 
Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Tuunsbax, February 24, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 21, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 

The VICK PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead James Page Smoot 
Beckham Jones Pittman Sterlin. 
Brandegee Kenyon Poindexter Sutherland 
Catron Kern Reed Swanson 
Clapp Lane Robinson Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Lee, Md Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Colt Lodge Shafroth Underwood 
Curtis McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sherman Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Hardi Myers Simmons Works 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ariz, 

Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 

Hughes Oliver Smith, Mich. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] is absent from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. KERN. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. SHIVELY] 
is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BurLEIGH]. This announcement will stand for the 
day. 

Àir, WORKS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Town [Mr. Cummins], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Onivron}, the Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu] are detained from the 
Senate on committee duty. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. THoaras] on account of sickness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the en- 
rolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 89) to amend an act entitied 
“An act granting pensions and increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved 
February 25, 1915, which had heretofore been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


LOYALTY OF HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present and have printed in the Recorp resolutions adopted at 
a mass meeting of American citizens of Hungarian birth held 
at the Garden Theater, New York City, on the 30th of January, 
1916. At this meeting I had the honor to deliver an address on 
Americanism to this great patriotic gathering of emigrant 
citizens and also to read a telegram from President Wilson, 
which I desire to have appear in the Recorp, together with 
the r2solutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The following resolutions were read and passed by acclamation at 


t mass meeting of American citizens of Hungarian birth held 
3 Theater in New York on the afternoon of January 30, 
1916: 


have an- 


“ Resolutions, 


“Whereas we, American citizens of Hungarian birth, are firmly and 
a Gnabakabty convinced of the bolata to alty to this country, first, 

last, and all the time of all American ci ns of Hungarian origin, 
a conviction born os our knowledge of their principles, conduct, 
and traditions; an 

“Whereas immediate and effectual protest and protection are needed 
by these loyal citizens, resident in many States of the Union, 
against the insinuations, suggestions, and accusations of disloyalty 
of American citizens born in any one of the central-power States 
brought not alone from interested and subterranean sources but 
also from quarters unconsciously nye by a i Sari S. 

“ Whereas public opinion in this country has n o conne 
Sprang proof on ustification, the loyal American citizens o 
Iiungarian birth with the real or alleged plottings of foreign 
agents; and 

“Whereas these insinuations, suggestions, and accusations and this 
misguided public opinion have aroused a ts ge suspicion and 
antagonism in this country against citizens of Hungarian origin; 
and 


“Whereas the present campaign of pre 
ening of the Nation's Army an 
though it may be, is not adequate without some plan for broader 
schooling and propaganda of a kind to unite all the people ot 
America still more closely: Be it therefore 

“ Resolved, That we, here gathered I ea representing the Ameri- 
can citizenry of Hungarian origi „ with a renewal of the pledge of 
their and our unwavering loyalty, protest against the constant, syste- 
matic, and increasing campaign of vilification consciously and un- 

8 earricd on by the agencies mentioned above; and be it 
er 

“ Resolved, That this meeting, with the certainty that what it 
attempts is within its rights on the strength of the American citizen- 
ship of its members, take the proper steps to safeguard the rights of 

American citizens of Hungarian birth; to show their real light to 

the eyes of the Nation; to devise means of dissipating the 

groundless and unjust 


redness through the strength- 
Navy, laudatory and timely 


resent 
attitude of suspicion and antagonism; to pre- 
vent its continuance and the possibility of its recurrence at any future 
time: and be it further 


“ Resolved, That the means and action decided upon by this meeting 
shall be directed toward the realization of an ever more complete 
absorption in and by the Nation of the racial stocks that go to the 
making up of its citizenship; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully enlist the sym thy and ald of 
our President and of our National Legislature in ringing about so 
imperative, ideal, and patriotic a conclusion ; and be it finally 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
and each Member of Congress.” 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT WILSON. 


The telegram from President Wilson was as follows: 
“Hon. OLLIE M. JAMES, 
St. Regis, New York City: 


“May I not send my warmest greetings to the meeting, and will you 
not express for me my very deepest and sincerest confidence in ‘the 
entire loyalty and patriotism of the great body of our fellow citizens 
who have strengthened and enriched America oy adding their ener; 
to our own out of the nations which have joined their stocks to make 


a great America? 
“Wooprow WILson.” 
MUSKINGUM RIVER, OHIO, CONTRACT. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I wish the Senate would be 
gracious enough to allow me unanimous consent to submit a 
committee report and give immediate action to an important 
local bill. It will take only just a moment. 

If I may at this time offer an explanation, it is a bill with 
the unanimous approyal of the Committee on Commerce direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to abrogate a contract for a power 
plant on the Muskingum River, a tributary of the Ohio in my 
State. The reason for the immediate passage of the bill is that 
the company which secured the contract found the plan of build- 
ing a power plant on the Muskingum utterly impracticable. It 
has already paid the Government $8,000 in rental and must 
abandon the project. The Secretary of War gave informal ap- 
proval to its cancellation, but owing to the retirement of the 
Secretary of War and conditions in the War Department it is 
impossible to get a formal expression. 

The matter has been fully discussed in the committee, and it 
is quite unanimous that the right thing to do is to cancel the 
contract. I should like to have the Senate hear the report and 
pass the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think if we are going into 
that matter at all, we ought to have a little time for morning 
business. Some of the rest of us have matters that we think are 
reasonably important. 

Personally, Mr. President, I regret that the morning business 
is being cut out by recesses instead of an adjournment of the 
Senate. There are nearly 100 bills on the calendar that 
ought to be considered. Not one of them is of interest to me, 
but every one is of interest to some Senator. It seems to 
me that we ought to give some little attention not only to the 
calendar but to routine morning business, 

I will suggest to the Senator having in charge the unfinished 
business, that he might consent to half an hour or thereabouts 
of to-day that we might present routine morning business, not 
going to the calendar but that we might present certain matters, 
such as the Senator from Ohio is interested in, and in that way 
make some progress in matters other than the consideration of 
this bill, which has been before the Senate for 17 days, and no 
one sees any hope of its being concluded. If we are going to 
have our morning business cut out day by day by recesses of the 
Senate to consider this bill, which has taken so much time, to 
be followed by another bill, I understand, that will take equally 
as much time, I think au injustice is being done to the Senate 
by that procedure. 

I do not object, of course, to the request of the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The VICE 
hears none. 


PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
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Mr. HARDING. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce. to which was referred the bill (S. 4026) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to abrogate a contract lease of 
land and water power on the Muskingum River, Ohio, to report 
it favorably with an amendment, and I submit a report (No. 
165) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendment was to add at the end of 
the bill the following words: The Secretary of War is hereby 
directed to collect no rental under lease other than that already 
paid in full for the first year of the contract,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be authorized, and he 
is hereby directed, to abrogate a contract lease entered into on the 
28th day of February, 1913, between said Secretary of War, for the 
United States of America, and William W. Mills, of Marietta, Onlo, and 
S. D. Camden and Henry H. Archer, on Parkersburg, W, Va., for the 
land and water power at Dams Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 on the Muskingum 
River, in the State of Ohio. The Secretary of War is hereby directed 
to collect no rental under lease other than that already paid in full for 
the first year of the contract. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I desire, by unanimous consent, of course, 
to make a favorable report from the Committee on the Library 
and to have the joint resolution to which it refers go to the 
calendar. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, these matters are now 
proceeding by unanimous consent. I do not object to this re- 
port; but, Mr. President, day after day we have been taking a 
recess here and cutting out all morning business. The result is 
that yesterday, all during the consideration of the unfinished 
business, Senators would drop in from time to time and by 
unanimous consent proceed to transact morning business while 
the unfinished business was under consideration. 

Now, I am opposed to that, and I shall object to any further 
unanimous consent for the transaction of morning business un- 
til we can take an adjournment and have the regular morning 
hour. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, pending the request of the 
Senator from Mississippi, I ask unanimous consent that three- 
fourths of an hour be devoted to morning business to-day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not less. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not less than three-fourths of an hour. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not understand the Senator's request. 
Is it for to-day or hereafter? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Simply for to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it would be better 
for us to adjourn to-day and have the regular morning hour to- 
morrow, and then we would all be prepared for it. A good 
many of us have not brought matters we would have brought if 
there was to be morning business transacted to-day because we 
knew we would not have any morning hour; but I think we 
ought to adjourn to-day and transact morning business to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If we can have the assurance that we 
will adjourn to-day and have the morning hour to-morrow, it 
will suit my convenience; but otherwise I shall ask the Senate 
to give us a little time to transact the usual morning business 
this morning. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would object to laying aside the unfinished 
business for morning business this morning. I will not inter- 
fere, however, with any reasonable request upon that matter, 
so far as I am concerned; but yesterday the Senate took a re- 
cess until this morning, and I think there were Senators de- 
sirous of addressing the Senate on the subject of this bill, and 
we should proceed with the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish to ask just one question. 
we have an adjournment of the Senate to-day? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall offer no objection. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that will give us all an op- 
portunity to have morning business transacted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With that understanding, I have no fur- 
ther suggestion to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the report 
submitted by the Senator from Mississippi being received? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I did not object to that, but I shall ob- 


Will 


ject to the transaction of any further morning business this 
morning. 
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à The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be stated 
y title. 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) authoriz- 
ing the erection on the pubiic grounds in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of 
the United States. (S. Rept. 166.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3331) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of dams across navigable 
waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 23, 1910, and to provide for the improvement and 
development of waterways for the uses of interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. WORKS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to any further 
morning business. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to address myself to the bill. I 
do not want to interfere with the Senator from Califoruia, 
however. 

Mr. WORKS, I simply desire to offer an amendment aud to 
have it printed and lie on the table. 

During the debate on yesterday the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. BANKHEAD] rather challenged me to offer an amendment 
to the bill that would cover what he really desires and at the 
same time not be offensive to my own views as to what this 
legislation should be. I am always glad to oblige the Senator 
from Alabama, and I now offer an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the bill and ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], I ob- 
serve, gave notice that he would address the Senate to-day. 
I was not aware of that when I addressed the Chair for the 
purpose of submitting some remarks on the amendment which 
is now pending. I understand that the Senator from Iowa 
is prepared to go on, and I am perfectly willing to yield the 
floor and allow lim to proceed. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to state that I shall take about an 
hour, so that Senators can retire and be back at that time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. á 

Mr. GORE. I desire to offer a concurrent resolution, and 
ask that it be printed and go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 
received. 

Mr. GORE. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The unfin- 
ished business is before the Senate and nothing can be received 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GORE. I understood a moment ago that unanimous con- 
sent had been granted for morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it had not been granted, and 
there is objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not knowing the character of the request, 
I reserve the right to object after I am acquainted with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not any doubt about what 
the rule is. When the unfinished business is before the Senate 
it requires unanimous consent in order to give way for any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that, but I wish to reserve 
the right to object under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection has been made. The 
Chair is not responsible for it. He is simply enforcing the rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Objection has been made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, well; 1 did not so understand. 
the Chair's pardon. 

NaTioxat CHILD Lanoa Law. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to address myself for 
not more than the time of the morning hour in the discussion of 
a bill that is not before the Senate, but which is in committee 
and will soon be here. I speak at this time especially be- 
cause of some influences that are being brought to bear against 
the bill. 

During the closing days of the last session the House passed 
what was known as the Palmer-Owen Child Labor Act. It was 


It can not be 


I beg 
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passed too late for action by the Senate, but it was reported 
from the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce during the 
closing days of the session with some amendments, It was, 
however, never acted upon by the Senate. To that bill I want 
now to draw the attention of the Senate. It is now known as 
the Owen-Keating bill, 

I know, Mr. President, that we are in a period of reaction; 
that anyone seeking to secure legislation along humanitarian 
lines is regarded as a dreamer, a sentimentalist, and a reformer, 
and the term seems to have become with many one of reproach. 
However, at the risk of such seemingly opprobrious epithets, I 
am going to plead, as best I may, with the Senate to take action 
at this session for the enactment of a national child-labor law. 
The fight for such a law commenced in Congress about 1907, a 
bill then being introduced by Senator Beveridge, and cham- 
pioned by him with great ability and courage. I have introduced 
the Beveridge bill, with a few changes, at every session since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, but it has never gotten very 
far. Representative Corr introduced in the House a child- 
labor bill on a somewhat different principle; and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owerwn] introduced in the Senate a bill, 
which is the same, I understand, as the Keating bill in the 
House, which was reported from the committee with amendments 
at the last session of the Senate. In order to have the record 
complete, without reading them, I ask to insert, as a part of my 
remarks, at this point these various bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to do 
so will be granted. 

The bills referred to are as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall 
ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the product of an 
mine or quarry situated in the United States which has produced, 
in whole or part, by the labor of children under the age of 16 years, or 
the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturin, 
establishment situated in the United States which has been “Produced, 
in whole or in part, by the labor of children under the age of 14 years 
or by the labor of children between the ages of 14 years and 16 years 
who work more than eight hours in any one day, or more than six days 
in any one week, or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour 
of 7 o’clock a. m. 

Sec. 2. Proof of the presence within 60 days prior to the shipment 
of such product therefrom (1) in a mine or quarry of a child under 
the of 16 years, or (2) in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturin establisament (a) of a child under the age of 14 years, 
or (b) of a child between the ages of 14 years and 16 years for more 
than eight hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week, 
or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m. 
shall be oo facie evidence that such product has been produced in 
whole or in part by the labor of such a child. 

Sn. 8. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of securi roper enforcement of this 
act the Secretary of Labor, or any n du z authorized by him, shall 
have authority to enter and e gage any time mines, e mills, 
canneries, hey at Sp factories, and manufacturing establishments and 
other places in wh ch goods are produced or held for interstate com- 
merce; and the Secretary of Labor shall have authority to employ such 
assistance for the pu of this act as may from time to e be 
authorized by a pkapriation or other law. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the 5 of Labor Shall By ed any violation of this act, or to 
whom any State factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner 
of labor, State medical inspector, or ool-atten ce Officer, or any 
other person shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation 
to cause appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the pre r courts of the United States without delay for the enforce- 

of the penalties as in such cases herein provided. 

Sec. 6. t any person who violates any of the provisions of section 
1 of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by section 4 of this act, shall for the first offense be punished by a fine 
of not more than $200 and for each subsequent offense shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or by both fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, at no dealer shall be subject 
to conviction under the provisions of this act who shall establish a 
guaranty issued 4 the person by whom such goods were manufactured 
or produced, resident in the United States, to the effect that in the 
manufacture and production of such goods, neither in whole nor in 
part, had children been 3 or permitted to work in any mine or 
guany under the age of 16 years, or in any mill, cannery, workshop, 

actory, or manufacturing establishment under the age of 14 years, or 
between the ages of 14 years and 16 years who worked more than eight 
hours in any one day or more than six days in any one week or after 
the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m., and 
in such event the 13 shall be amenable to any prosecution, fine, 
or penalty to which the person seeking the protection of such 1 
would o have been subject under the provisions of this 2 
Said guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall contain the 
name and address of the person giving the same. 

Sec. 7. That the word! dealer“ or the word “person” as used in 
this act shall be construed to include any individual or corporation or 
the members of any partnership or other unincorporated association. 
The term “ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce“ as 
used in this sE means to — or deliver for shipment from any State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia to or through any other State 
or Territory cr the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. That in prosecutions under this act each shipment or delivery 
for shipment shall constitute a separate offense. 

BEC. 9. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 


An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
and for other purposes. 

That it shall be unlawful for any producer, manu- 

o ship or deliver for shipment in interstate com- 


Be it enacted, etc. 
ers or dealer s 
erce the products of any mine or quarry which have been produced, in 
whole or in part, by the Labor of children under the age of 10 ears, or 
the 8 of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment which have been produced, in whole or in part, by the 
labor of children under the age of 14 years, or by the labor of children 
between the age of 14 and 16 years who work more than eight hours. 
in any one day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour 
of 7 o'clock postmeridian or before the hour of 7 o'clock antemeridian. 
2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor 1 constitute a board to make and publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
e 3 act. 
BC. 3. t for the purpose of securin 
act the Secretary of Labor, or any person 
have authority to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, and manufacturing establishments in 
which goods are oe for interstate commerce. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the Secretary of Labor shall report any violation of this act, or to whom 
any State factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner of labor, 
State medical inspector, or school-attendance officer, or any other 
shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation to cause. appro- 
priate proceedings to be commenced and oe risit in the proper courts. 
of the United States without delay for enforcement of the penalties 
as in such cases herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That any person, partnership, association, or corporation, or 
any agent or employee thereof manufacturing, producing, or dealing in 
the products of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment who shall violate any of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act, or who refuse or obstruct the entry or in- 
spection authorized by section 3 of this act, shall be {ity of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more $1,000 nor 
less than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than one year nor less 
than one month, or a both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of 
the court: Provided, That no dealer shall be subject to conviction under 
the provisions of this section, who shall establish a anty issued 
the poma z whom such good or produced, an 

ng in the 


N enforcement of this 
authorized by him, shall 


the protection above provided, shall contain the name and address of 
the person giving the same, and in such event such person shall be 
amenable to any prosecution, fine, or penalty to which the person seeking 
the protection of such guaranty would otherwise have been subject under 
the provisions of this act. The word “ dealer” as used in this act shall 
be construed to include only any individual or corporation, or the mem- 
bers of any partnership or other unincorporated association who is a 
wholesaler or jobber. 

Sac. 6. That in prosecutions under this act each shipment or delivery 
for shipment shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 


A bill to prevent the employment of children in factories and mines. 
Be it enacted, etc., That six months from and after the passage of 
this act no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept 
for transportation the products of any factory, canning mill, work- 
shop, or mine in which children under 14 zor of age are emplo: 
permitted to work, which products are offered to said intersta 
rier by the firm, person, or corporation owning or opera 
tory or mine, or any officer or 2 . — servant thereof, for nsporta- 
tion into any other State or tory than the one in which said 
factory is located. 

Sec. 2. That no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or 
accept for tra rtation the products of any factory or mine offered 
it for transportation by an; or corporation which owns or 
operates such factory or mine, or any officer, agent, or servant of such 
person, firm, or corporation, until the president or secretary or gen- 
eral manager of such corporation or a member of such firm or the per- 
son owning or operating such factory or mine shall file with said car- 
rier an affidavit to the effect that children under 14 years of age are 
not employed in such factory or mine. i 

Sec. 8. That the form of said afidavit shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Department of Labor. After the first affidavit is 
filed a like affidavit shall be filed, on or before July 1 and on or before 
December 31 of each year, with the interstate carrier to which such 
factory or mine offers its products for transportation; and after the 
first affidavit subsequent affidavits shall also state that no children 
under 14 years of age are employed or permitted to work in said fac- 
to or mine or have been 1 or permitted to work in said 
. or mine at any time during the preceding six months. 

Sec. 4. That any officer or agent of a carrier of interstate commerce 
who is a party to any violation of this act or who knowingly violates 
any of the provisions of this act shall be 8 for each offense by 
a Ane of not more than $10,000 nor less 1,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than six months nor less one mon or by 
both said fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. Any 
person by this act required to file the affidavit herein provided for 
who fails or refuses to file such affidavit or who shall make a false 
statement in said affidavit shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$20,000 nor less than $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year nor less than three months, or by both said fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 


car- 
fac- 


A bill to further regulate interstate and foreign commerce by proumt 
ing interstate transportation of the prođucts of certain forms of 
d labor, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the labor of children in certain industries 
and under certain conditions hereinafter described is hereby defined 
as antisocial child labor, and that this act shall be known, referred 
to, and cited as the Federal child-labor act. A 

Sec. 2. That the employment of a child under 14 years of age in 
any mill, factory, cannery, workshop, manufacturing or mechanical 
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establishment, or of a child under 16 years of age in any coal mine, 
coal breaker, coke oven, quarry, or in any establishment where poison- 
ous or dangerous acids, s, or dyes are used, manufactured, or 
packed, or in any establishment wherein the work done or materials 
or equipment handled are dangerous to the life and ‘limb or injurious 
to the health or morals of such a child, is 991 designated and de- 
fined as antisocial child labor and as detrimental to the general wel- 
fare and debasing to commerce. € 8 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Labor, within 
six months after the passage of this act, to classify and make public 
a list of such businesses or industries as are included within those 
described in section 2 of this act, together with a list of the products 
of such businesses or industries; and it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to revise from time to time said public list as the chang- 
ing character of industrial establishments or additional information 
received by the Secretary of Labor shall warrant and require. 

Sec. 4. That any person, firm, or corporation which owns or oper- 
ates a business or establishment designated in section 2 of this act and 
included within those businesses or industries listed by the Secretary 
of Labor as herein required, may make or cause to be made by his 
ett authorized agent an affidavit to the effect that no antisocial 
ehlid labor is employed in his business or establishment, and that the 

roducts thereof are not produced with the ald of antisocial child 
abor. When such an affidavit in the form duly approved by the 
Secretary of Labor is filed with the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary 
of Labor shall issue a certificate to the maker of the said affidavit, 
or to the person, firm, or corporation in whose behalf said affidavit is 
made, giving authority to said person, firm, or corporation to stamp 
or label the goods and products of such business or establishment in 
the following manner: sete. ee under the Federal child-labor act, 
Serial No. „ The s number certified by the Secretary of 
Labor shall be the number given to the affidavit on file by virtue of 
which said certificate is made as herein provided. 

Src. 5. That six months from and after the passage of this act no 
carrier of interstate commerce shall knowingly accept for initial inter- 
state 5 or knowingly transport initially in interstate 
commerce the s or products of any business or establishment de- 
scribed in section 2 of this act and included within those businesses 
or industries listed by the Secretary of Labor as herein provided which 
have been made wi the aid of antisocial child labor or have been 
mide in any business or establishment in which antisocial child labor 
is employed; and no jobber, wholesaler, manufacturer, producer, or 
other dealer in such goods and products shall knowingly make initial 
shipment or knowingly offer for initial shipment in interstate commerce 
any such goods or products so made: Provided, howerer, That in case 
any such goods or aha big the interstate transportation whereof is 
hereby prohibited shall be presented for transportation and trans- 
ported, stamped and labeled “ Registered under the Federal child-labor 
act, serial No. —,” as provided in section 4 of this act, the carrier, 
jobber, wholesaler, or other dealer in such goods or products, excepting 
the manufacturer or producer thereof, responsible for such interstate 
transportation shall be presumed to have been ignorant of the fact 
that such goods or 8 were of the character prohibited by this act. 

Sec. 6. That within six months from and after passage of this act 
the Secretary of Labor shall examine the laws of the several States 
relating to the employment of child labor and give public notice and 
certify to the governor of each of the several States whether or not, 
in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor, the law of each particular 
State substantially prohibits and effectively prevents antisocial child 
labor as herein defined; and the Secretary of Labor shall from time to 
time make such revision of his certificate regarding the laws of the 
several States as the changes therein, or additional information by 
him received, shall warrant or require; and for the purposes of this 
act the judgment and decision of the Secretary of Labor as to whether 
the laws of a 8 State substantially prohibit and effectively 
prevent antisocial child labor as herein defined shall be final. The 
provisions of this act prohibiting interstate transportation of the 
products of antisocial child labor as herein defined shall not apply 
either to the carrier of interstate commerce or to the manufacturer, 

roducer. jobber, wholesaler, or other dealer im 3 for interstate 
ransportation, or accepting for or transporting in interstate trans- 
portation, any initial shipment from a State certified by the Secretary 
of Labor as prohibiting and preventing antisocial child labor into any 
other State or Territory. 

Sec, 7. That any officer or agent of any carricr of interstate com- 
merce, or of any person firm, or corporation, or any other person who 
knowingly is a party to any violation of this act, or who knowingly 
violates any provision of this act, shall be punished for each offense 
by fine of not more than $5,000 nor less than $100, or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by both said fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. Any person making affidavit to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, as provided in section 3, and making a false statement 
in such affidavit, or any person stamping or labeling goods or 8 
in the manner provided in section 4 of this act, without authority from 
the Secretary of Labor as provided in said section, shall be punished 
by fine not ex $5,000 nor less than $100, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or by both said fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Src. 8. That any person required, for the protection of a carrier of 
interstate commerce, to make à written statement as to whether or 
not goods or products are offered for initial shipment as herein defined, 
or have been produced with the aid of antisocial child labor, who 
knowingly makes a false statement in writing in response to such 
inquiry, shall be fined not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $100; and 
any carrier of interstate commerce is hereby empowered and permitted 
to refuse to accept for interstate transportation any goods or products 
regarding which the shipper refuses to make such written statement 
upon demand of said carrier. 

See. 9. That the term “Interstate transportation“ as used in this 
act is hereby defined as all transportation which is a part of interstate 
commerce comprised within the term “commerce among the several 
States“ as used in the Constitution of the United States. The term 
business or establishment“ as in this act is hereby defined as 
any place where work is done for compensation of any sort. The 
word “ person“ as -used in this act is hereby defined to include any 
individual, male or female, any partnership or other unincorporated or 
incorporated organization, or any municipality, publie or private insti- 
tution or organization. The masculine pronoun wherever used in this 
act shall include other genders, and the singular number shall include 
the plural. The term goods or products“ shall include any substance, 
article, or chattel of any kind made or produced or upon which or in 


connection with which any kind of work is done in any business or 
establishment as defined in this act. The term “ initial shipment.” or 
“initial transportation“ or similar term as used in this act is hereby 
defined as the first shipment or transportation of goods or products 
in interstate transportation subsequent to their production or manu- 
facture. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the question of a national 
child-labor law is not a partisan question. The Republican 
national convention practically declared for it; the Progressive 
convention declared for it; and the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives has twice passed it by tremendous majorities. Since 
1907, when former Senator Beveridge commenced his fight for 
a child-labor law, a large number of the States of the Union 
have passed laws against child labor, and the awakened moral 
conscience of the people of this country has been instrumental 
in securing the passage of those bills in various States. 

At this time when the attention of Congress is riveted upon 
the proposition of preparedness—preparedness for war, getting 
ready to kill people—it might be advantageous to pause and 
consider, as a part of real preparedness, a preparedness for 
peace, to comprehend, if we can, the larger vision of our coun- 
try’s future. Preparedness for war and for peace demands the 
conservation of the citizenship of the Nation and the stopping of 
child labor in factories and mines and dangerous employments 
where children are injured and stunted, and so enters into the 
broader question of preparedness because it relates vitally to 
the future citizenship of the Republic, to the moral fiber of our 
people. 

The Nation is concerned in raising strong men to protect it 
and strong mothers to raise the soldiers of the future, if ocea- 
sion shall arise, but it is fully as much interested, if not more 
so, in raising strong men and women to fight the battles of 
peace in the trenches of private life, to preserve the great civ- 
ilization of the future. The greatest asset of the Nation is its 
children, and the character of its citizenship depends upon the 
conservation of its children. 

I desire to discuss this question in three divisions: 

First. The need of child-labor laws; 

Second. The need of a national child-labor law; and 

Third. The constitutional question involved in a national 
child-labor law. 


FIRST, WHY A CHILD-LABOR LAW AT ALL? 


That raises the question: Why child labor? 

The answer is simple: It is to get cheap labor, to increase 
profits and dividends, the placing of commercialism before 
humanity. 

Pastor Sticker, in a speech on child and female labor in the 
German Reichstag, said: 


We have put the question the wrong way. We have asked: How 
much child and female labor does industry need in order to flourish, to 
pay dividends, and to sell goods abroad? Whereas we ought to have 
asked: How ought industry to be organized in order to protect and 
foster the family, the human individual, and the Christian life? 


When I listened to a number of well-fed, prosperous manu- 
facturers contending before the committee a few days ago for 
the right to employ children and for the right of children to 
work, I thought of the words of Ernest Crosby, that great bard 
militant, who spoke for certain of our “captains of industry.” 
He made them say: 


So we draw up the armies of trade, 

And invade, 

With the children in front to fall first, as is meet— 

Children of mill and of sweatshop and mine. 

And behind them the women stand, 

Jaded and wan in line; 

n the hosts of the diggers and builders, artisans, craftsmen, 
and all, 

It is fine. 

It is grand! 

Let them fall: 

We are safe in the rear with the loot in onr hand. 


According to the occupation statistics of the 1910 census the 
number of children between 10 and 15 years of age engaged in 
gainful occupations as compared with the number in 1880 is as 
follows: 

In 1910, 1,990,225, or 18.4 per cent. 

In 1900, 1,750,178, or 18.2 per cent. 

80, 1,118,356. or 16.8 per cent. 
male, 1,353,139; female, 657,086. 
male, 1.262, 411; female, 485.767. 
In 1880, male, 825,187; female, 293,169. 
„ male, 24.8 per cent; female, 11.9 per cent. 
In 1900, male, 26.1 per cent; female, 10.2 per cent, 
In 1880, male, 24.4 per cent; female, 9 per cent. 


It should be stated that of these figures in the census of 1910 
there were engaged in agricultural pursuits 1,481,254, and in 
nonagricultural pursuits 558,971. It is hopeful that there was 
a marked decrease in the number engaged in nonagricultural 
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pursuits, and that less were engaged in these pursuits in 1910 
than in 1900. 

The injury arising from child labor is twofold: First, to the 
State, and, second, to the child itself. 


AS TO THE STATE. 


Child labor is not economical labor. It reduces the standard 
of wages; it makes pauperism, crime, disease. Efficient labor 
must be intelligent labor. Child labor is not intelligent labor. 
There is nothing to be said in its favor except that at certain 
times, when great misfortune comes upon families, the labor of 
children is said to be absolutely necessary to preserve the lives 
of the families. This is not, however, a good argument. Far 
better would it be to have some system of pensioning children 
or pensioning families. It would be more economical and 
cheaper for the Nation than to lose or dwarf its child. life. 
Think of the economic waste in the destruction of the power of 
the child when grown to manhood. 

We seem to have inherited child labor from England. It was 
a bad inheritance. A study cf child labor in the United States, 
by Edith Abott, in the American Journal of Sociology for July, 
1908, and rewritten in Woman in Industry in 1910, goes into 
the matter quite thoroughly as to the employment of children 
in early colonial times in this country. 

Child labor, of course. was born of greed—the desire to have 
cheaper labor and increased profits. England had been employ- 
ing children and women in trades for centuries. At an early 
day what was known as the poor Jaw was passed in England, 
in which it was declared that idleness was “the mother and 
root of all thefts, robberies, and evil acts, and other mischiefs,“ 
and one of the curative measures was one advocating the em- 
ployment of children. The Elizabethan poor law exacted the 
. “setting to work of children of all such whose parents shall not 
be thought able to keep and maintain their children.“ It is little 
wonder, with the English notions upon child labor, that there 
were importations of children to the colonies in the early days 
and that child labor grew up in this country. 

Gov. Moore, of New York, in 1767 reported to the lords of 
trade that “every house swarms with children, who are set to 
work as soon as they are able to spin and card.” In Wash- 
ington’s papers is found an account relative to two early New 
England manufactories which had advanced beyond that of the 
one established at Philadelphia in that the work was carried on 
at factories instead of at home, but the machinery had not ad- 
vanced beyond the primitive hand wheels, 

I wish to insert these words found in Washington’s Papers, 
referring to the Boston duck manufactory, without taking the 
time to read them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

They have 28 looms at work and 14 girls spinning with both hands— 
the flax being tied to their waist. Children—(girls)—-turned the wheels 


for them, and with this assistance each spinner can turn out 14 pounds 
of thread per day when they stick to it. 


He further states that at the Haverhill duck manufactory the 
work was further advanced: 


One small person turns a wheel which employs 8 spinners, each act- 


ing independently of each other, so as to occasion no interruption to the 
rest if my one of them is stopped, whereas at the Boston manufactory 
of this article each spinner had a small girl to turn the wheel, 

Mr. KENYON. Alexander Hamilton, in his report on-manu- 
factures, brought out the fact that women and children so em- 
ployed would be “ more useful and the latter more early useful 
than they would otherwise be.“ He referred to the cotton in- 
dustry of England, in which it was estimated that four-sevenths 
of all those employed were women and children, the greater 
number of which were children and many of them of tender age. 
Children were looked upon, in the early stages of the nineteenth 
century, and valued according to the amount of labor they could 
perform and the amount of revenue that could be produced from 
their services in some mill. 

The factory act was passed by Parliament in 1802 limiting 
the hours to 12 a day. 

Dr. McKelway, who has taken a great interest in this sub- 
ject, in an article, says: 

This was the beginning of a hundred years of battle for a proper 
standard of legislation on this vital subject, to which England has but 
just attained. If it were not such a tra that the remedial meas- 
ures should have been so slowly adopted, it would be a humorous study, 


the various protests of the manufacturers and other employers of 
child labor À 


And we have the same protests now— 


to the efect that their business would be ruined by the next small 
advance proposed. Dickens satirizes this in Hard Times, when he 


mentions how often Coketown had been destroyed and how often 


the ultimatum had been delivered b 
would Erg? pitching their mills “into the Atlantic rather 
than s t to the proposed whatever it happened to be. 
The result of child labor in England can not be cited as any 
argument advancing the strength of the British Empire. In 
fact, exactly the opposite argument could be made. Recent 
writers have claimed that the failure of England in the present 
war to make any showing in accordance with her high honor 
and tradition is due to industrialism, which has crushed out 
the hope and the aspiration of English workingmen and has 
stunted her children in factories and mills. Be that as it may, 
during the Boer War it is true that in Manchester, the home of 
the factory child, 8,000 out of 12,000 recruits were rejected as 
utterly unfit, and of the 4,000 retained only a scant 1,000 were 
really up to the requirements, and it is said that comparisons 
of the records of the Crimean War half a century before proved 
that the average height had decreased 3 inches and the average 
weight about 80 pounds, As one of the magazines expressed it: 
The men that faced the Malakoff and stormed Sebastopol were no 
more * ; then the typical Englishman that went war—the 
John Bull of tradition—was broad-shouldered and deep-chested. a 
ruddy-cheeked giant, then the brawn and endurance of the Englishman 
were a proverb. st him Hooligan, anemic, neurotic, emaciated, 
too often degenerate, dull of wit and feeble of will, showed like a 
figure of fright. 


the factory owners that they 
Ocean 


True the recent words of Chesterton— 
Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting, peasants tramping, towns 
erased 


Lo, my Lords, we gave you England, and you gave us back a waste. 
Ae a 3 labeled “ Bngland where qe know japs well you know) 


grass grows mighty and the hope of man grows small, 
u call on croft and mirage? Let the rabbits hear soar call. 


Of course some men in England like Shaftesbury, with the 
interest of humanity close to their heart, made a fight against 
child labor; also Robert Owen and Sir Robert Peel. They were 
opposed by some of the strongest of English statesmen, and the 
fight known as the factory movement gave rise to a great con- 
flict between individualism and collectivism. Dicey, in his lec- 
tures upon the relation between law and public opinion in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century, has discussed this question 
at considerable length. I had intended to read therefrom, but I 
will not do so on account of the lack of time. 

Shaftesbury, the greatest of England's humane statesmen, 
uttered anathemas against the men who would not assist him 
in his war against oppression. In his private diary he wrote: 


I had to break every political connection, to encounter a most for- 
midable array of capitalists and mill owners. 


Bright was a bitter opponent to the movement. Cobden was 
hostile, though not as hostile as Bright. Gladstone, even, gave 
no support to the 10-hour bill. However, in 1864, Gladstone came 
to the support of the factory acts. England had commenced to 
see the effect upon the State of stunting the children and work- 
ing the women long hours in mills and factories, Likewise, 
cruelty had been practiced toward children and had its effect on 
public sentiment. 

A parliamentary let der, Michael Sadler, member of Parlia- 
ment, wrote some verses in the great movement for factory 
legislation, describing one of the whipping scenes. I quote it: 

Father, Pm up, but weary, 
ang Tong he way an ny 
Oh, carry me cane more?? 


Her wasted form seemed nothing; 
The load was at his heart, 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker her, 
As to her frame she crep 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


ched his less el 


Again the factory’s ringing 

Her last perceptions tried; 
When, from her straw hed springing, 
“Tis time!” she shrieked, and died! 


For two centuries England had permitted her children to be 
exploited for private profit. Lord Macaulay once made a 
33 to the English people, which has been fulfilled to the 

etter: 


Your overworked boys will become a feeble and ignoble race of men, 
the parents of a more feeble 7 : nor will it be long before the 
oration of the laborer will injuriously affect those very industries 

‘to which his physical and moral interests have been sacrificed. 


1916. 
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The present war up to this time would seem to indicate the 
fulfillment of Macaulay’s prophecy. 

This Republie must learn the lesson. How can there be any 
more important question in its preparation for defense and in 
its preparation for peace than that there be justice to all its 
people. Justice is denied the children growing up if they do 
not have the right of childhood and to become fully developed 
men and women. It is unjust to all the people of the Nation 
that its citizens should be destroyed in this manner, for, after 
all, the real purpose of the Nation is the development of the 
best in citizenship and in life. Battleships and armies and 
commerce do not in themselves make a nation. Wealth, pros- 
perity, and industrial life are not sufficient. Men and women, 
strong, courageous, full of hope, ready to grasp opportunity, 
high ideals, lives devoted to service, ready to die for principle, 
are what make great a nation. Dwarfed, stunted, hopeless 
children can not keep up ideals. What kind of fathers and 
mothers will they make? As every argument is against war 
morally, economically, and biologically, so is every argument 
against child labor from the standpoint of the Nation. It is the 
duty of Congress to wake up and solve this problem. We pay 
attention to the development of hogs and cattle and the conser- 
vation of forests and streams and water power; why not child 
conservation? If child labor is necessary to sustain any indus- 
try, that industry ought to go down. 

The situation, as I have heretofore shown by figures, is mark- 
edly better, but the wrong still exists—exists to a marked 
degree. I shall not take the time to go into circumstances 
of child labor of the various factory and mining interests of the 
country, but those who desire to avail themselves of the facts 
can secure much information in the way of pamphlets issued 
by the National Child Labor Committee, having an office in New 
York. The whole matter as to the State, seems to me, can be 
summed up in a resolution said to have been framed by the 
great advocate of child-labor laws, Jacob Reis, being a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Protestant Episcopal Convention of 1904 
and readopted by the convention of 1907: 


The employment of children in factories 1 wages, destroys j 
atever interfe 


homes, and depreciates the human stock. res with 


the proper education and nurture of the child contradicts the best 

interests of the Nation. We call, then, on Christian employers and on 

Christian parents to endeavor after such betterment of the local and 

SETON ee Pe ee 
country. 


THE NEED OF A CHILD-LABOR LAW FOR THE CHILD ITSELF. 


More important from the standpoint of justice than the effect 
upon the State of child labor is the effect upon the child itself. 
The child, brought into the world without its consent, has some 
indisputable rights; one is the right to grow up and develop 
and be what God and nature intended the child should be. No 
one is contending that children should not work in healthful 
pursuits or be taught along lines to follow in after life. The 
old saying of the rabbi is true: “ He who teaches his son no 
trade is as one who teaches him theft.” The warfare is not 
against children working out-of-doors or teaching children a 
trade by which they may earn their living. Everyone believes 
that work that builds up is good for children—the child’s work 
is a part of his very education—but the warfare is against a 
very different class of labor; against labor that tears down in 
the grimy dust and smoke of factories, the endless and dizzy 
whirl of machinery, the bad air, poor ventilation, that stunts 
the life of the little ones. It is this labor that the conscience 
of the American people is against. Shall we deny to children 
the divine right to grow up to men and women physically, men- 
tally, morally—not to have their childhood coined into dollars; 
no chance to dream, to play. It would be better for the Nation 
to turn them out of these factories, pension them if necessary— 
far cheaper in the end—let them roam the hills, play by the 
streams, wander in the woods, out where “there are sermons in 
stones and books in babbling brooks,” there in communication 
with nature learning to be better and happier citizens, no 
rancor of injustice in their hearts, not growing up to despise 
industrial relations that close the door of opportunity to them. 
A happy citizenship is always a better citizenship. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, in debate a few weeks ago, said: 


The body of an innocent child floating dead in the water, the victim 
of the destruction of an unarmed vessel, is to me a more poignant 
spectacle than an unsold bale of cotton, 


True, indeed. Also is not an emaciated child, dull-eyed, with 
stunted little body, without hope, discouraged and despondent, 
a more pitiful spectacle than an unmanufactured bale of cot- 
ton? Many of these children are slowly being ground tc death 
in the whirl of factory machinery. They would be better float- 
ing dead upon the water—that would be a quick death—instead 
of the long, weary, poisoned way they travel to the grave, 


“THE WAGES OF YOUTH—IS DEATH.” 
[By Lillian Lauferty, in New York Evening Journal.] 


The wages of Sin is Death, we know, 
And we pay the price, since this is so; 
For we've learned the toll of the road we go. 


But the wages of Youth is Death to-day, 
And a fearsome proe the children pay 
For our light and food and ribbons 

They spin and delve and hew and sell 
Shy babes and mothers of men as well 
Must work in the dark o’er the pit of Hell. 


hall we never face our debt of Greed, 

hat coins our gold from their sorry need 
And makes “ Success" its only creed? 
Shall we never face our debt of Sin 
For the youth and joy there might have been 
Had the factory gates not snapped it in? 


The wages of Youth is Death to-day. 
Shall only the babes and the mothers pay, 
As they trudge to doom on their darkened way? 


I insert at this point, without stopping to read it, a little 
poem, by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, on “ Child Labor.” 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
CHILD LABOR. 


who are these on whom the vital bloom 
f life has withered to the dust of doom? 
These little pilgrims prematurely worn 
And bent as if they bore the weight of years? 
The childish faces, palid and forlorn, 
Too dull for laughter and too hard for tears? 
Is this the ghost of that insane crusade 
That led ten thousand children long ago, 
A flock of innocents, deceived, betray 
Yet pressing on thron want and woe 
To meet their fate, faithful and unafraid? 
Nay, for a million children now 
Are marching in the long. pathetic line, 
With weary step and early wrinkled brow; 
And at their h appears no holy sign 
Of hope in heaven; 
For unto them is given 


No cross to but a cross to drag. 
Before thelr strength is ripe they bear 


They are not giris and boys, 
But little “ hands,” who blindly argc feed 
With their own blood the hungry god of Greed. 


Mr, KENYON. I ask to insert a statement of the National 
Child Labor Committee, which has been published, and which I 
will not read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AMERICA AGAINST CHILD-bABOR EVIL, 


Over 87,000,000 Americans have said that children under 14 ought 
not to work in factories. Of the 78,000,000 who live in mining States, 
41 000 in mines. Fo 


Americans are willing to go on record as opposing such 
restrictions? Next Friday they assemble at Washington for the 
third hearing on the Palmer-Owen bill, which forbids the shipment in 
interstate commerce of goods produced in establishments where these 
four provisions are not applied. 

The friends —— were heard early in March and a dozen speakers 


only inspected the factories, but we have tried to follow the child into 
the factory from the home and the school. In contrast to this, the 
method — — in the Palmer-Owen bill now pending in Congress and 
in all the Federal child-labor bills that have been: introduced to dis- 
cover the violations of the law by tracing the suspected product. I 
believe that this will be a com tively simple process and one par- 
ticularly well adapted to Ame: since our business men are more 

omed to doning with ind affairs from the material side 

The child-labor commi of Virginia—that stronghold of States’ 
rights—the executive council of the Massachusetts Board of Trade, and 

e Los es Chamber of Commerce are among the many organiza- 
tions in of the country that have indorsed the bill. The 
National d Labor Committee is asking its members—particularly 
those who live in the States with lower standards of legislation—to 
write to their Representatives at W: m indorsing the bill. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the committee, said: 

s of our members are manufacturers and large employers of 
labor who are earnest advocates of such restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of children as are provided in the Palmer-Owen bill. We have fre- 
quently had cordial cooperation from them in State campaigns, and, 
taking the country as a whole, I belleve that there is little sympathy 
with those employers who published recently a statement Hg N t 
one State is doing to destroy industry,’ and enumerated the common 
humane provisions of the labor laws, including the 14-year age limit, 
the regulation of hours of older minors, and the posting provisions that 
are recognized as necessary for the enforcement of the law. I can not 
believe t the American people will ever agree that to prohibit child 
crag od would destroy 3 A 8 the eaters w will pa 
a e presen on depends upon the outspoken support of our 
friends.”—Statement by National Child Labor Committee. 
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NEED OF A NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


Mr. KENYON. I have discussed hurriedly the question of 
“Why a child-labor law,” and I want to say just a word on the 
question “Why a national child-labor law.” As nearly all 
the States of the Union have adopted child-labor laws, the 
question naturally arises, “ What is the use of a national law?” 

State child-labor laws are not as well enforced as a national 
law would be. There should be a uniform standard. Some of 
the States permit child labor over 14, others over 16, some 
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over 12. It is perfectly apparent that it tends to bring about a 
condition of unfair competition, where the manufacturer of 
one State may employ children over 12 or 14, and in another 
adjoining State can not employ them under 16. Likewise the 
different States in their laws differ as to night work, differ as 
to the method of proving age, as to the certificates for em- 
ployment. Systems of inspection are different. One State is 
interested in the children of another State. It is not merely 
a State problem, and laws are better enforced in Federal 


Child labor—Digest of 
[This table was published in Bulletin No. 2, U. S. Bureau of Education, 1914, pp. 56-77, with 


Certificate required for | By whom certificate is 


Employments prohibited. issued or approved 


Hours of labor. 


employment. 


Under 14: In any gainful occupation, except agri- 
cultural or domestic service. * 
Boys over 12 may be employed in business offices 
and mercantile establishments in cities under 
25,000 population. 

No boy under 12, no girl under 18 in cities over 
25,000 population to engage in street occupa- 


tions. 

Under 16: In any mill, factory, or manufactur! 
establishment unless attending school for 
weeks in every year, 6 weeks to be consecutive, 
and absolute prohibition as to certain 

occupations and trades to life or 
ae injurious to the health or morals of 


d. 
Under 14: In any mill, factory, workshop, mer- 
tile ibhment, tenement hodie. 


Alabama........--.------ 


bama. Under 16: Not more than 60 a | Under 16: 
General Laws, 1915. Eoi cert 


hours Age 
week, nor more than 11 hours a day, sel ificate 
or . filed with employer. 
Street occupation: Not after 8p. m. or 


county’. superintend- 
y md- 

ion. 
before 5 a, m. 


ent of educat: 


rizona........ ee Boys under 16 and girls under 18: Not | Under 16: A and | Superintendent of cit 
Laws, 1912. cantile estab house, store, — than 48 hours a week, nor | schooling, Showing — „ or tana 
business ooe, taoraptn or 3 o more than 8 hours a day, nor before | that the child is 14. hoe 
restaurant, 5 shop, apartmen 7a. m. or after 7 p. m. 
house, bootblack stand or parlor, or in the dis- P 
tribution or transportation of merchandise or 
3 or in any business whatsoever dur- 
se ool hours. 
Under 16: At any dangerous machinery or trade. ë 
Under 18: Extra hazardous occupations. 
rxansas. . . . Between 12 and 14: In any mine, factory, work- | Under 14: Between 7 p. m. and 6a. m. | Under 14: Certificate o 33 
Laws, 1907, 1911. shop, mercantile estal ment, or in por other | or for more than co hours a week or school attendance and 
manner during school. Labor of child abso- more than 10 hours a day. affidavit of as 
lutely necessary for own or parent's support age and date of 
excuse from school ai birth, filed with em- 
Under 12: May work during vacation in the ployer. 
preserva’ of fruits and veget: 
Caiffornia........-.----.- No boy under 16 nor girl under 18 to be Under 16: Not more than 8 hour: a | Between 15 and 16: A Superintendent of 
Statutes and Amend- | in street occupations in cities over 23,000 popu- y, nor more 48 hours and schooling certiñ- is of the city or 
ments tothe Codes, lation. week, nor between 10 p. m. and 5 by person authorized 
1915. Under 18: In any mercantile or manufacturing | a. m. Minor 14 years of a by local se 
A — 5 eee ; ooh may a pan it trustees, 
aun amusement, t A work outside 
hotel, 2 partment house, or in the distribution 
Ba eee Ore 1i I abe B 
any other place o uring schoo! hours. needed for support 
Under it: Absolute 8 to certain parent. ie = 
enu es —- Between 15 For 
to life 3 fib, or injurious to the ith or theatrical employ- 
child. ment. 
S Under 14: At any gainful occupation in any thea- | Under 14: Before 7a. m. or aſter 8 p. m.; | Between 14 and 16: Age | Superintendent of 
Laws, 1912. ater, concert hall, or place of amusement where not more than 8 hours a day for any- | and school certificate. | schools, or if there is 
intoxicating liquors are sold, or in any mer- | one under 16. no superintendent, b 
cant ile ins tution, store, office, hotel, laundry, some one author Pes 4 
blishment, bowling alley, by school board. 
elevator, factory, or work shop, or as mes- 
jae. tol or driver thereof; nor at any gainful 
work when the . schools are in session. 
Under 16: In any business or vocationinjurious to 
the m or to the life or limb of the 
Connecticut....-..------- Under 14: In any mechanical, mercantile, or man- Under 16: Not more than 58 hours a | Between 14 and 16: An | Secretary of State board 
Laws, 1911, 1913, 1915. | ufacturing establishment; in any employment week in mercantile establishments, age and school certifi- of education or aschool 
dur ool hours. and not more than 55 hours a week in cate filed with em- ent. 
Under 16: In any acrobatic, immoral, etc., occupa- or manufacturing estab- ployer. 
tion, or at machines or trades dangerous to] lishments, and not after 6 p. m. 


Under 18, As. ot elevator running at 
nder 18: As o ele va at a 
speed of over 200 feet a minute. 


t and e 
No boy under 12 nor girl under 16: To sell news- 


Under 16: Not more than 6 days a 
week nor more than 54 hours a week, 
nor before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m. 

7 trade: Not between 8 p. m. and 

a. m. 


Under 16: A certificate 
of age and schooling 
filed with employer; 
on termination of em- 


Su tendentofoity of 
imington or by su- 

+ perintendents of the 
counties or some one 


pers. loyment certificateto| authorized by them. 
Under 14: In any mill, fi workshop, mer- 88 to the offi- z 
cantile or mechanical establishment, tenement cial issuing it. 
manufactory, or workshop, office, office 


potting res boarding house, bakery. 
barber shop, Hotel, bootblack stand, publiesta- 
ble, garage, or as a driver, or in an: 
brick or lumber 


or in the construction an 
repair of or in the transmission of 
messages, or with dangerous machinery, or in 
any occupation when the public sch are in 


5 
Under 15: In occupations dangerous to the life or 
limb or injurious to the health or morals. 
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courts than in State courts. It is a national problem. There 
children are growing up to be citizens of the Nation as well as 
the State. 

When Sumner was told that slavery was sectional, he re- 
plied, “ That while slayery might be sectional, freedom was na- 
tional“; and the freedom of children, to work out their destiny, 
is a national problem. Senator Beveridge, in his speech in the 
Senate some years ago, said: “Childhood labor in any State 
lowers manhood labor in every State.” Childhood labor in 


comparative State legislation. 


some States means bayonets at Lawrence, Mass. Child labor in 
one State may mean a strike in another State for a living 
wage. Child labor is a national sore and requires a national 
surgical operation. 

I ask, Mr. President, to insert at this point a digest of the 
child-labor laws of all the States of the Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrxson in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


the exception of the data for 1914-15, which was added by way of bringing the table down to date.] 


um educational quali- 


Minim = 
Proof of age required Physical examination | v z Law enforced by 
for certificate, fications required for cer- N Vacation errtificate.” parm sy Penalty for violation. 
r AAA ĩð . 2 IAE State prison inspector.| Employer: Fine of not less than 810, 
. nor — — ae * or sub- 
or offense, of not less than 
aie e than ton 
For making false affidavit: Fine of not 
— $5 nor 323 agg os Act 
or subsequent offense. Ie 
ment for not more than 90 days. 
School record, pass- | Read and write § SUA Er O EA DE E T banetcacces Factory and other Employer or parent, fins of 96 fto $300 
port, birth certifi- 23 duly authorized in- or imprisonment 10 to 30 days. 
cate, baptismal cer- and instruction „ and school 
tificate, affidavit of to 5 yearly grades attendance officers. 
parent. in the common school 
branches. 
A cis Head or writh m ANG SIM foo c cose , e e WOE making false affidavit: Fine not 
e sentences in E b, op cia ate uin 
a Fine of no’ than 
weeks of the preceding year. MMT 
Birth certificate or | Prescribed grammar school | Physician appointed | Between 12 and 15: | Commissioner of Bu- P 
port or certifi- | course. eee Board; or Permit to be reau of Labor Statis- $200, or imprisonment not ex- 
cati of baptism, or other public by oi X tics, deputies and ceeding 66 days or both. 
l1 enrollment oficer to certify, issued for regular — attendance | Violator of street e provision: Fine 
record, or affidavit that applicant has vacation and filed | - officer of school dis- of not more than $50, or imprison- 
of parent. pene m with employer. trict. ment not exceeding 60 days, or both. 
veloj t of minor 
of this age, is in suffi- 
ciently health 
Last school census, cer- | Read at sight and write legibly |... ..... .. esasabentsnsacnapenee State inspec- | Parent or guardian, $5 to $25; persons 
tificate of birth or sim ä tor: officers. to si Aegon t 
baptism, of attendant atan even- certificate, 85 to $100; employer, $5 to 
birth with town ing school. $100; second violation y anyone, 
py Rpg Saa aedo Gg Dh not 
— affidavit. i 
The issuing the | To read with facility, to write School authorities Child between 14 and | State factory 989828 permitting 
may re-| legibly simple sentences, to cause any child to be aeaa pret tor, Beate bond ot the employment: Not more than 
quire an vit T uh, aetna ac ger tpt ns examined by a rep- on — ile education, school $100. 
from the parent. tal rules of arith-| utable ph; tain certificate for visitors, school | For acrobatic, etc., or immoral employ- 
! metic. summer vaction pe- | boards ment: Not more than $250, or impris- 
riod. onment not 1 year, or both. 
Birth certificate, Read intelligently and write Vacation Factory inspector..... An em or 
„ ba cer- legibly simple sentences in permit the child to chad tower: to $50 for first offense; 
te, school cen- . work the entire year, $50 to $200 or imprisonment for not 
sus, affidavit. when re- more than 30 days for second offense; 
quired attend for third offense, not less t $200, 
3 „5 
or author- 
fed employment certificates, 
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States. Employments prohibited. 


e eee No boy under 10 and no girl under 16: In street 
Laws, 1913. trade. 
Under 14: In any acrobatic or mendicant occu- 
pen on, factory, workshop, mercantile estab- 
ishment, store, business office, telegraph or 
telephone 6 ofc. ergy nie 1 bo * E 
eater, bowlin; e 
— s stand, orin the distributio 1 or trans: 
mission of merchandise o 


à Prd permita child between 12 and 14 to work 


wo boy under 10 or y need the sup 
Florid; ee eee 0 To sell news- 
Compiled laws, 1914. 


uhde 13 12: In any store office, or in the transmis- 
sion or sale of merchandise, or in the trans- 
a of messages ineity of over 6,000 popula- 


Under 14: In an gt th worksho; 
pry establishment, laundry or on 9 ot of 
any theater. 

Under 16: At dangerous machinery and 
eon employments injurious to to eal and 


= No female: In any capacity requiring continuous 


ws, 1914. 


Under 14: In an „ laundry, manu- 
factur ing establishment, or loos of amusement. 
Between 12 and 14: Orphan or child 

parent excepted. 


Female under 16: In any mercantile institution, 


ing establishment, 


restaurant, hotel, apartment house, or in 
distribution or transmission of merchandise or 


messages. 

Under 14: In any mine, workshop, mer- 
cant lle establishment, store, telegraph or tele- 
phone office, laundry, restaurant, hotel, apart- 
sion of merchand the distribution or transmis- 


sion —s . in any 


such business 
Paana 16: aes he meets educational require- 
Under l 18: In — 2 
business 


5 


ous 
sy ried rl purina od ving to 
e: In any capaci idan Be hep constant 


Under 142 14 e downs 3 than 
er any 0 
or domestic Children be- 
. — 9 — G work in canneries bet ween 
June 1 and Oct. 1. 


tillery, saloon 
e where mait malt or ralesholie 
8 or 
in th the manui of n and explosives. 


BETEA Su 
ment 1067, Acts 
1911, ae 


wader In any * , manufacturing establish- = 
house, or house, or in any store or mer- 
cantile t where. more than 8 3 
2 are —— Sy or in operating any ight 
Under 16: in any occupation where Le and health 
morals depraved, or work 

ab Bem oy 


cae explosives. 
Girl three hE In any capacity compelling con- 
Boy under 16 and under 18; In ch ma- 
EA mone 
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Hours of labor. 


bib wg hip Not before6 a. m. nor after 
7 p. m.: not more than 8 hours a day 
nor more than 48 hours a week. 
Street trade: Not between 10 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. 


a week, nor 


Under 14}: Not between 7 p. m. and 6 
a. m. 


Female under 16: Not between 9 p. m. 
and 6 a. m. 


Under 14: Not more than 8 hours a day 
nor before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m. 


Under 16: Not before 6a. m. nor after 9 
than 


FEBRUARY 24, 


whom certificate is 
or approved. 


Certificate required for | B 
employment. 


Under 16: Age and 
schooling certificate 
filed with employer; 
pamit to sell papers 

publie places re- 
uired. 


ak pee st mp of pub- 
3 or one au- 
y him. 


Under 16: Employment | County superintendent 
certificate tainin ae 


cate con 
nal data of child, 
be filed with em- 
ployer. 
Needy child over 12: Cer- Superintendent of 
tificate issued only for schools. 


* schools or erintendent of 


tificate of age or some one 
him, 
\ 
Between 14 and 16: Age Executive officer of the 
and common-school cor- 


cate to be filed by em- 


ployer. 
Emplo: te. eee ese ene 
aT at children 


‘ 
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State legislation—Continued. 


Minimum educational quali- 
redete e fications required for cer- | Pasgen examination . vacation certiicate.”| Taw S- by Penalty for violation. 
eate. 


Certificate of birth or | Read at sight and write leg- | The person issuing tine Inspectors and truant ji gion’ employs or permits a child to 
Epa tc or other Se ibly simple sentences in the certificate must cer- officers. be employed, 5 more than $50. 
ligious record, regis- : 5 For continuing violation: 820 a foe 5 
ter of birth, or affi- have attended school at physically able to thorized to sign 


r on person au! to the 
davit of parent. least 130 days during the perform the work he cate, not more than $50. 
school year previous to or she intends to do. 


applying for such school 


School record, certifi- | Read and 3 tan simple | In doubtful eas ess State labor inspector..| Employer: Fine of not more than $50. 
cate of birth or bap- sentences in E medical officer to ex- For day of continuing violation: 
tism or affidavit of amine child as to Fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
parent. physical fitness. $20. 


False affidavit: Fine of not less than 
$10 nor more than $50. 


Any violation: misdemeanor. | 


Any competent evi- | Attendance of school for not Commissioner of 
dence less than 12 wees of the 12 labor. S 

N ofl months ing the is- l 
years from the pas- suance of certificate. | 


sage of this act, certi- 
fied copy of birth 


registration certifi- 
cate. 

PT ROSENcRSneNenAscahshONle shindeb ueykaraenancy ens ⁰ —màmT———— ᷑ ʃ˙³ ! ˙M!ꝓ2é:....... aKesheeaasys Employer: Fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $200, or imprisonment for 
not more than 60 days, or both. 

5 Read at sight and write | bly Z ðͤ 0 RIUORSON ONORE: OF er and t, not more than 

eee school trustees. e meien. * and im- 
lish language and has re- $50 to "$250, or 
ceren tun eon in Soe imprisonment ex 6 


months, both. t For conturuing 


— 
violation, S to $l0a day. 


and 

raphy, and i and is falar 

undamen opera- 

ions of arithmetic up to and 

including fractions = has 

similar attainment in an- 
other language. 


Last school census: 
Certificate of birth or 
baptism, 8 of 


Parents, $5 to $25; employer, $5 to $100; 


Read at sight and write legibly⸗ jj 4 Factory inspector 
: unless = the authorized et a employ- 


sape sentences, 
child is a regular attendant 


birth, ee pub- | at an evening school. Violator of prov: g 
lic Pe rae £ ete., literature: Not exceeding or 
schools: affidavit of t not . — 
parent. months, or both 

Certificate of birth or | Passed the fifth grade Official issuing certifi- |.......-...-..-+--+-+-++ Inapo, attendance | Any violator: Fine from $5 to $200, to 
baptism, passport, or cate certifies that o . Which may be added imprisonment 
frst school enumera- child is physically for not — 25 —.— = days; second or 
tion in which the se fit. 


im t 
of the child a for ot tes — than lO’ 10 nor more than 30 
or by affidayi 5 


Authenticated birth or 


Equal to or completion of St)). 4 N Commissioner of bu- | Employer and parent: Fine not ex- 
“grade. 


baptismal record, reau of labor statis- $100 or imprisonment not 
school record, or tory exceeding 30 days. = 
ents’ affidavit 


ogether with that 
of two disinterested 
persons. 
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Child labor—Digest of comparative 


States. 


Kentucky............0--- 
Statutes, 1915. 


Louisiana.,..........---- 
Annotated Revision 
of the Statutes,1915. 


Maine. 
Acts, 1907, 1909, 


Maryland eenonoe 
‘Acts, 1913, 1914. 


Massachusetts 
a 8 and resolves, 


Employments prohibited. 


Under 14: In gy ale Yan hop not owned or 
operated by the child’s anor s any theater, or 
packing house, operating elevators, acrobatic or 
mendicant occupations, or in or about any mine 
or in any business or service whatever during 
public school hours. 

Under 16: Inan corte tin orat e eens dan- 

‘ous or in to 
extreme cases of emergency or domestic ne- 
5 * jones between 8 and nuy be emplo; 
n any factory, workshop, mercan: 
tin establish 


transmission 
kind n auras pel 
Borum and girl under 18: 
ties in street trade occu 
between 14 and 16: 
unless certain 


ti 
Under 16: In an 


tions. 
street trade occu 
uirements are fulfil 
occupation dangerous to life or 
limb, or injurious to health or morals of child, 
enumerat or to be decidad by health officer. 
Under 18: In clearting machinery while in motion. 
Under la: Is si In street trade, mine, packi 
nder 14: mi ne, packing 
5 manufacturing re ‘sores or 
4 ine 
8 3 


theater, 
where intoxicating 1 Manone are made or sold, 
bowling alley, bootblacking, freight: or n- 
ger elevator, messenger serv ce, or any other oc- 
cupation except agricultural pursuits, orifchild 
is sole de; ence of infirm parent, etc. 
Between l4and 16: Above enumerated, unhealth- 
siete 13 occupations unless age certifi- 
Under 182 On stage. 
Under 21: In cleaning machinery in motion. 


...| Under 14: In any manufacturing or ae 
estab 


t, tele; 2 or tele office, o 
in delivery e 2 of teley 8 or te 


14 sad 16: In the above-mentioned occu- 
3 public school hours unless ex- 


Under 15: In operating elevator. 
ype 16: In mendicant, immoral, etc., occupa- 
ns. 

Under 18: In operating elevator running at a 
speed of over 200 feet a minute. 

Boy under 10 and girl under 16: In selling news- 
papers in cities o 5 ation. 

Under 12: In eanning, packing, or Tagg too es- 

blishments, — 5 office houses, 
lace of amusement, club, or in Che distribution, 
ion or sale of merchandise 

Under 14: In mill, factory, workshop, mechanical 
establishment, tenement house manufactory or 
workshop, office building, restaurant, bakery, 
barber shop, oeh an ment aen 
8 public garage, laundry, as 
driver, in ne — lumberyard, construction or 
repair ‘ot bui gs, in messenger service, or in 
any 3 Porh pnas school 1 

Under 16: In certain enumerated occupatio 
Sgn EE pa limb, orinjurious to health 
or morals of child. 

Female — ainar 18: In any capacity requiring con- 


Under 18: In certain enumerated occupations as 
in connection with blast furnaces, cleaning ma- 
rer ong eee motion, anaing of explosives, etc. 
Under saloon. 
y under 12 . irl under 18: In street trades 


2 cities of over 5,000 po: 
oP manufacturing, 
establishment, bar- 


Under 14: In factory, wor 

ber shop, Bootblacking, public stabl 
public stable, gai 

brick al Humber yard, telephone Sable, strays, 
graph or messenger er office, construction or a 
pair of buildings, tenement-house industry, 
any r work for compensation during Amped Br 
school hours. 

Under 16: In tunnel, bowling alley, pool or bil- 
liard. room, in operating enumerated 

orinany a dan- 

to health or — of oh 

Under 18: In places where 83 liquors 

plang eee or injur ious 


Under 21: ae saloon or barroom. 
purposes, 


As messen 
for immoral * 


Under 16: Not more than 48 hours a 
than 


a. m. nor aſter 9 p. m. 


Under 18: Not more than 10 hours a 
day or 60 hours a week; 1 hour for din- 
7 is not aes Peg 10 ae. 

wor! ay for ms in 
nger y for perso 


on Saturdays and 20 days before 
hristmas. 


No boy under 16 nor girl under 18: Be- 
fore 6 a. m. or after 7 p. m., with the 
above exception. 


Males under 16 and females under 18: 
Not more than 10 hours a day nor 
more than 58 hours a week; may 

contract. with consent of for 
more, cong sn not exceeding 6 hours a 
week or 60 hours a year. 


Under 16; Not more than 10 hours. 
No female: More than 8 hours. 
Under 21: In messenger service in 


cities of 20,000 po: tion not before 
6a. m. or after 1 ae 

Newspaper 1 ot alter 8 p. m. 
or before 6 a. m. 


Under 16: Not more than 48 hours nor 
more F 
6.30 a. m. or after 6 p. ni 

No boy under 16: In street trade be- 
for 5 a. m. or after 9 p. 

No boy undax 1803r git under 31: Not 
more than 10 hours a day nor more 
than 54 hours a week, nor before 5 
a. m. or after 10 p. m., nor in the 
PS of textile goods after 6 


Under 21: As messenger not before 5 
a. m. or after 10 p. m. 


Certificate required for | By whom certificate is 
employment. Tenet or or approved 


Between 14 and 16: Em- 
shall obtain 
an age certificate 


Between 14 and 16: Em- 
and 


n 14 and 16: Age 
rtificate. 


or ay 
ralar l4and 18: Em- ap by mayor 
pe to keep posted ew Orleans. 
ist containing names, 
age, resi- 
dence. 


Between 14 and 16; An 
ing 


Superintendent of 
age and school eln 
certificate. 


State faptory inapectoe | 
inspector 


Under 16: employment Seven ba pag lag 4 | 
rocure employment’ 0 
Verdiente. Buran of 

Statistics. 


Between l4and 16: Em- 


loye: 

Et reen 16 and 21: Ad- 
ditional educational 
certificate showing lit- 
eracy. 


Superintendent of |. 
i 
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State legislation—Continued. 


Minimum educational quali- 
Proof of age required S 
for certificate, E ‘required for car 


“Vacation certificate.” 


Physical examination Law enforced by 
for certificate, whoin. Penalty for violation. 


School census; aM- | Read and write the Englisasas State factory inspector Employer, $25 to $100 or imprisonment 
gavis of parent to| language. . State inspector of | 30 to 00 days. 3 provision 
employer. as 


„ ete., occupa- 
tions: ine not exceeding $250 or 
een not more thau 1 year, 
or $ 


Birth certificate, pass- | Read intelligently and write | Certificate by ap- ].. Labor ＋ and | Employer and parent, first offense: 
t, certificate of legibly simple sentences in pointed physician truant officer. Fine of not less than $15 nor more 
n school cen- English and completed satis-| or other public med- 50. offense: Fine of 
sus or school enroll- factorily course equivalent ical officer as to nor- not less than $15 nor more than $100, 
ment record, or afii- to the first five yer y grades mal development of or imprisonment for not more than 
davit of parent. in reading, spelling, writing, | child and physical 30 days or both. 


ability to eben 
work which it in- 
tends to do. 


or subsequent offense: Fine of 

not less than $100 or imprisonment 
for not less than 30 days or both. 

For every day of continuing violation: 

Em 8 ing office 

yer hindering inspecting oficer: 

Fine: $15 to $100. 

Selling to unauthorized street trader: 
Fine, $15 to $100. 

eee e Commissioner of la- For fraud in obtaining certificate: Fine 

bor and industrial f $10 to $50. 

statistics, deputies } Violation of hours of employment: 

and factory inspec- Fine $25 to $50 or imprisonment from 

tors. 10 days to 6 months, or both. 

Violation of provision for night work: 
Fine $25 to $100 or imprisonment for 

i 10 5 dah or both. x — 
enalty for misrepresenting age 
child. $10 to $25 or imprisonment 10 
to 30 days. 

For attempt to deceive inspector: Fine 
J 


ys. 

Employer: Fine $25 to $50, or imprison- 
ment 10 days to 6 months. 

PE EAE ATT, Commissioner of la- Employer or t, $1 to $50. Those 

bor. authorized to sign age and schooling 
certificate, $25 to $50. 

Violation of provision for mendicant, 
etc., occupation: Fine not exceeding 
$100 or imprisonment not exceeding 
60 days: and regarding elevator:; 
Fine $25 to $100. 


bap nage in arithmetic in- 
cluding common fractions. 


Certificate of birth or lll. Certificatefrom city or 
baptism, rexister of parian physician as 
birth. record of ph: fitness 
shool, passport, or to orm work or 
affidavit of parent. oe intended to 


Town clerk's record, 
certifcate of bap- 
tism, passport, or 
other document sat- 
isfactory to the 
superintendent. 


Read at sight and writesimple 
sentences in the English lan- 
guage, und perform simple 
arithmetical problems in- 
volving the fundamental 
processes. 


Persons issuing certifi- 
cate may require a 
health certificate. 


Birth certidcate, pass- | Read intelligently and write | Certificate signed by a | Vacation certificate | Aitendanca oTicers, f Employer for exceeding hours of em- 
port, a Tidavit of pa- logibly simple sentences in Lag Aires that child for child G s=. factory inspectors. outs Pine of not laws than $100. 
rent, school census. the Englishlanguageand has physically able to 


p : 
For illegal employment: First offense: 
Fine of not more than $50. Second 
offense: Fine not more than $200 or 
imprisonment for not more than 30 


days, or both. 

For hindering inspectors: Fine of not 
more than $100 or imprisonment for 
Dot more than 30 days. 


completed a course of study 
equivalent to fve yearly 
grades in reading, spelling, 
writing, English anaes e 
and geography, and is famil- 
iar with the fundamental op- 
erations of arithmetic up to 
and iacludiag fractions. 


do the wor« applied 
or. á app. 


Birth certificate, bap- 


tail eattifionte, r |o Aan. alme tet te es —. ro well Fine of $10 to $50, or im- 


: ment not exceeding 30 days, 
pepon mm or both, for first offense. 
8 Sette toe: For subsequent offense: Fine $50 to 


$200, or imprisonment not ex 


ceeding 
sound $, h. Penalty for hinder- 
phy y ablo to 60 days, or y for hinder: 


he work ment not exceeding 60 
pointed physician as it intends to do. th. For furnishing articles peg — 
o age of child, ac- lawful sale by minors, and for 
companied by par- tion by oficer, $10 to $200, or impris- 


ents’ statement. onment not exceeding 60 days, or 
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..... tance new — 


Michigan 
Laws, 1915 


—— —— 


Minnesota 
Laws, 1905, 1913. 


Mississipp!...... 22 
Lave, 1914. 


K 


Montana 
Laws, 1907, 1913. 


evada 
Acts, 1913. 


Now 1 9 
Laws, 1911, 1913, 1915. 


Now Jersey.. 
Laws, 1911, 1914. 


Employments prohibited. 


Under 14: In any mercantile institution, store, 
office, hotel, I „manufacturing establish- 
ment, mine, bowling alley, theater, elevator, 
meng ag wor) „or ee ol service. 

Under 16: In any theater, variety, moving-pic- 
ture or burlesque show, or other kind of p a 
house, music or dance hall, pool reom, or bil- 
liard room. 

Male under 18 and female under 21: In cleaning 
machinery in . distillery, A lie ny 
hazardous employment or tion, injurious 
to health oF depraving — ma it 

un In any capaci ui con- 
stant standing. A ee 

Under 21: In any theater, concert hall, or place 
of amusement where intoxicating liquors are 


sold. 

Under 14: In any factory, mill, or workshop, in 
any mine, in the construction of an bilbe 
or about any engin work, or in any em- 
1 the sc! 3 except en 


mayor or president of the council. 
Under 16: At dangerous machinery or in any em- 
‘ous to the life, health, or mor- 
als of such 


8 — under 10: In any work requiring constant 
Under 18: In acrobatic, mendicant, etc., occupa- 


Boys and girls under 14: In any cotton mill, or 
knitting mill, factory, manufacturing establish- 
ment, or cannery. 

Under 16: In any occupation without consent of 


parent. 
Boys under 10 and girls under 16: Selling news- 


Under 16: In any employment dangerous to life 
and limb or . to the health or morals. 
Under 14; In any employment while the public 

schools are in session. Needy children may 


& 
i 
$ 
2 


Under 14: In any theater, concert hall, or place of 
amusement, or any place where intoxicating 
liquors.are sold, or in any mercantile institu- 
tion, store, office, hotel, laundry, manufactur- 

establishment, bowling alley, er or 
freight elevator, factory or workshop, or as a 
messenger or driver therefor, or in any business 
or service when the public schools are in session. 
5 children may be excused from school at- 


ance. 

Under 16: In any work dangerous to life or limb 
or injurions to child’s health or morals. 

Under 14: In any business or service whatever 
during public-school hours. 

Under 16: In any employment dangerous to life 
or limb, or injurious to health or morals ofchild, 
State board may determine trade, occupation, 
ete., of such nature. 

2 pod 18: In mendicant, immoral, etc., occupa- 

ons. 

Under 21: In barroom. 

Boy under 10 and girl under 16: In street trade. 

Under 14: In any mill, factory, workshop, quarry, 
mercantile establishment, tenement house, 
manufactory or workshop, store, business of- 
fice, telegraph or telephone office, restaurant, 
bakery, hotel, barber shop, apartment house, 
bootblack stand or parlor, or in the distribution 
or transmission of merchandise or messages, 
acrobatic or mendicant occupations. 

Under 16: In meer mi under unsanitary or 
unhealthy conditions. 

Under 18: In selling obscene, ote., literature. 

Under 21: In barroom, 

Under 14: Inany factory, newspaper plant, print- 
ery, mer¢antile establishment, workshop, mill, 
commercial arpa or place where manufac- 
ture of goods of any kind is carried on, or inany 
mine or quarry. 

Under 16; Ia opération of any hazardous machin- 
ery or occupation menacing the safety of such 
child, or in any trade or occupation exposing to 
excessive heat, cold, muscular exertion, or other 
physical risk or harmful to health and future 
working efficiency of such child. 


Males under 18: Not more than an ay- 
erage of 9 hours a day or 54 a week, 
nor more than 10 hours a day, an 
not between 6 p. m. and 6 a,:m. 

Messengerservice not between 10 p.m. 

and 5a. m. 


Under 16: Not more than 48 hours ina 
week nor more than 8 hours in a day, 
or before7 a. m. orafter 7 p.m. Mes- 
senger service: Not before 5 a.m. nor 
after 9 p. m. 


Boys under 14 or girls under 16: Not 
more than 8 hours a day or more 
than 48 hours a week nor between 7 
p. m. and 6 a. m. 


Under 10: Not more than 48 hours in a 
week nor more than 8 hours a day, 
nor between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. 


Under 17: Not more than 48 hours 
nor more than 8 hours a day, 
nor before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. 


-p 


No boy under 16 nor girl under 18: 
More than 8 hours a day or more than 
48 hours a week. May work longer 
in agricultural or domestic service. 

Under 18: As messenger not before 5 
a. m. or after 10 p. m, 


Under 18: Not more than 101 hours a 
day or 55 hours a week. If work of 
female is performed between 8 p. m. 
and 6 a. m., employment to be con- 
sidered as night work and not to ex- 
ceed 8 hours of such iod, or 48 
hours a week. If employed only 2 
nights during week, work may be 
for 55 hours a week. 


Under 16: Not more than 8 hours a 
day or 48 hours a week, nor after 7 
p. m. or before 7 a. m. 

Between 10 and 16: Steel trade not be- 
tween 7 p: m, and 6a. m. 

Under 21 in any first class city, or 
under 18in any other municipalities 
as messenger: Not between 10 p. m. 
and 5a. m. 


Child labor—Digest of comparativa 


Certificate required for | By whom certificate is 
employment. $ 


Under 16: Permit to be | Superintendent of 


filed by employers. 


Between 
and 


em 
te 


14 and 16: Age 
ployment cer - 


Permission of parent or 
lan of child un- 


er 16 


and affidavit 


that child is 16 to be 


eee loyer. 
ificate. 


Employmen 


cate. 


P 
Between 


5 c Between 14 and 16: Ags 
be and schooling - 


14and 16: Em- 


Be liel by employer. 


Males under 14 and fe- 
males under 16: Writ- 
ten permit. 


Between 


Mand 16: Em- 


ployment certificate. 


Under 16: Age, school- 


ing, an 
tificate, 


d working cer- 


issued or a 


or county com- 
missioner of schools. 


8 u 9 
ools or, if none 
l 


8 u e e 
ools or, if none 
someone * ‘sathorized 
by the school district 


Judge of county district 
court, 


Superintendent of 
schools or, if none, by 
a in authorized by 

ool board. 


Supervisor of school ex- 
emption certificates, 


1916. 


Proof of uired 
— 


record of 
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Mirimum educational IE Deess 
fi acions required for ecer- 
tiſicate. 


Read and sentence) a the english ian 


has satis- 
prea the . ublio 
school up to and uding 
the work of the sixth grade. 


Sy tao ver med “Vacation certificate.” 


of mits 
— granted. 
nected with month to person 
ment of who issued permit. 


In doubtful cases of | Child of 14: Between 


Law enforced 
whom. * 
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Penalty for violation. 


Factory inspectors....) Any violator: Fine not less than $10 


nor more than $100, or 
no less than 10 nor 8 
ys. 


Employer or parent: Fine 5 not less 
than $25 or more than $50; for every 
day of Nr offense after begin 
notified, $5.to $25. 

For false statements: Fine not exceed- 
ing 850. 


—U U. md: 4444444 4 5555555555 „„ „ „ „„ Sheriff of county, fac- | Employer: See nach $100 or im- 
inspectors. 


School record, birth 
certificate or affida- 
vit of parent. 

School 


record 
port, certificate of 
birth or baptism or 
otherreligious 


record, 
affidavit of parent. 


Read and write ly simple 
sentences in the English lan- 
guage. 


ph: fitness the | Apr. 1 and Nov. Lif 
medica! officer of the help in 
board of health. an occu- 
in or about 
eof parents. 
r: — — — 
a 
medical officer of the 
board of health or a 


censed physician to 
pirmaa t physical 
fitness. 


for 10 to 60 days, or both. 
‘or failure of yer to give infor- 
mation $10 to $1 


Violation of any provisions, fine of not 
more 


than $100 or by imprisonment 
one year, or both. 


Some satisfactory | Read in: tly and write 8 8 Truant officers........} Employer or parent: Fine of not less 
proof. ibly the language. ysical ex- than $25 nor more than $500, or im- 
Sany amination = nena ao “Gand 30 days to6 months, 
School record, pass- “fis equlvalent and read and In doubtful cases 2 . — . 8 loyer and parent, not more than 
pe: certificate of equivalent, 7 rotan ph fitness, for first offense; for every day em- 
irth or baptism or — be Tae in English y imp omar ph officer ofthe cer, and county at- after notice served, 
8 or offi- or a $25; persons authorized to sign 
cial affidavit 1725 casts certificates, not more than $50. 
of parent. aces 
Upon demand m RS E E OEA 3c Attendance officer... . Employer or parent: Fine of not less 
— — . teen dto ae w 
ys, For 
employed to furnish continuing violation: Fine $5 to $20 
sat eyi- aday. 
dence. 
School record, pass- | Completed course of study | Certificatefromamed-| Vacation or parent, $5 to $200 or im- 
rt, certificate of | presented for the elemen ical officer of the for not ex- t 10 to 30 days, or 
or public| Schools and board of ora 3 mon . 
record. ingly and write legibly in Da er a persons au to 
the English language. by school cates, $5 to $200 mment; 
board. superintendents of $5 to $25. 
Birth „ Attendance of school at least | Certificate from medi- . . . Attendance officers... . Fine of $50 for each off 
or certificate of | 130 — during the 12 cal ap- rien te te ok 
months preceding date of pointed by board of 90 da Violation of street trade 
; read intelligent- education that child — AA Fine of $50 or imprison- 
simple is able to work. ment not exceeding year. For 
and frand in obtaining : $1 
grade, or imprisonment with or wi 


States. 


New Tork... iins 
Acts, 1913, 1914. 


North Carolina 
Laws, 1913. 


North Dakota 
Laws, 1911, 1913. 


hio 
Laws, 1913, 1914, 


klahoma 
Revised laws, 1910. 


Ws, 1910, 1911, 1913. 


Pennsylvania ee 
Laws, 1915. 


orto Rico 
Laws, August, 1913. 
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Child labor—Digest of comparatire 


Employments prohibited. 


Boy under 12: Selling newspapers. ............... 

Under 14: In acroba batie, mata een or any 
other rag Ff Aero during sch 

Under 16: In factory, mercantile establishment, 
business or telegraph office, restaurant. hotel, 
apartment house, thea er or other place of 
amusement, bowling alley, barber shop, shoe- 
per eah, establishment, i 


n operat 
1 or 7 ater none as operating 


Under12 I ey mine, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment. 

Between 12 and 13: In any factory except as an 
apprentice, and then onl vafter having attended 
school 4 ‘monthsin preceding 12. 1 ~ abor of child 

or own or parents’ support may ex- 
cuse from school atten: 

i 14: In ty mine, factory , workshop, mer- 
cautile establ: ent, stor usiness o ce, tel- 

—— “hotel, a t 


egraph office, 
house or in the distribution or transmission of 
erchandise or messages, or in any business 
ce during the hours the ps schools 
— in session, unless necessary for support of 
Under nder ls: In Ly cer pes dangerous to life 
or limb or where health may be injured or ei 
— depraved. Female: Employment requir 
— to ony ocx 
Under N: In any acro! atic, mendicant, ete., oc- 
Under 15: In any business whatever during pub- 
lic-school h 


* under 15 nd females under pA a a i 


op, mercantile 
— t, tenement — 
or workshops, store, office, office building, Dag 


taurant, Hoarding „ bak 

hotel, apartmen house, bootblack establis 
ment, publie stable, garage, laundry, _ ot 
amusement, club, or as driver, in art Ba 
lumber yard, construction or repair of dicen, 
distribution, transmission, or sale of merchan- 


dise. 
Boys under 15 or females under 21: In the trans- 


mission of. messages. 
prem ik In any oon ion dangerous to life or 
e health or morals. 


last aed dynamos, as telegraph 
0} ators, ete. 


Under 21: Tn saloon or barroom. 

Under 14: In any factory, factory workshop, thea- 
ter, bowling alley, pool h hall, or steam Jaundry. 
Under 15: In any occupation ‘injurious to health 
or morals, or hazardous to life or limb. 

tain en mine or q in the 
operation of cer enumerated ery or 


Female under 16: In any capacity: compelling 
constant standing or in Telling newspapers, 


Under 14: In any factory, workshop, mercantile 
business of resta 


es ent, store, urant, 
bakery, 1 any other 
00) 
Under 16: In teleereph, telephone or public mes- 
service, or in 

Under 18: In op or freight ele- 
vator or as loggin; X 

— Te pay acon detrimental to health 


manufactu; 

x 18: To certain em: ployments as engineer, 
fireman, ‘eur of automobile or aeroplane, 
pen handling explosives. other occupa- 

ions dangerous to life or 1 or Kik to 
health or morals. 
Under 10: a any tia aa emplo: 


Under 14: or in occupa: Son ay fE 
or 8 to and morals, or in am ary fee 
crative pe ycge unless m edu wid 
requirements. y children excepted. 
Boy under 12 and i giri und tader 14: In street occupa- 
hool hours. 


Female under 16 16; In any capacity requiring con- 
stant standing. 


Certificate required for | By whom certificate is 


Hours of labor. employment. ‘issued or approved. 


Boy over 12: Selling news 

tween close of school and See m. 

Boy over 14: Between 3.30 and & p. m. 

Under 16: Not more than 8 hours a 
day nor more than 48 hours a week, 
nor before 8 a. m. or after 6 p. m. 

No female over 16: In any mercantile 
establishment not more than 9 hours 
aday 2 canes a week 
excep ur wee! receding 
Christmas. k 


srs 21: as er not between 

Under 16: Not between 9 p. m. and 6 
a. can ge not more than 60 hours a 
month. 


Board or de 
health or 
missioner, 


Between li and 16: Em- 
ployment certificate. 


‘tment of 
ealth com- 


A sed ord from parens 
- giving name an 0 
elch and, if 9 

3 and more than 12, 


Under 16: Certificate of 
age and schooling. 


sta that child has 
attended 4 months in 
preceding 12. 
Under 16: Not more than 48 hours ina | Between 11 and 10: Em- | Superintendent 
week nor more than 8 hours in a day, ployment certificate. of schools; if none, 
nor before 7 a. m. or after 7 p. m. clerk of school board. 


Boys under 16 and girls under 18: Not 
more than 6 days a week, nor more 
than 48 hours a weex, nor more than 
1 nor between 6 p. m 

Boys under 18 and girls under 21: Not 
more than 6 days a week, nor more 
than 54 hours a week, or between 10 
p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Boys under 18 as ee: Not be- 
tween 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


. 

of schools; if none 

clerk of the board of 
education. 


Boys under 15 and girls 
ndar 16: A e pE 


Under 16: Not more than 8 hours a 
day =< more than 48 hours a week, 
. t in agricultural or domestic 


No boy under ie nor girl under 18: Be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 


Under 16: 


e a ite eee 
schooling Ertl lic instructions. 


of pub. 


Under 16: Not more than 10 hours a 
day, and not before 7 a. m. nor after 


6 p.m. 
under 18 as messenger: Not between 
10 p. m. and 5a. m. 


Under 16: 3 Secretary of the board of 
ing certifi ica of child la- 


Under 16: Not more than 9 hours a | Between 11 and 16: Em- Superintendent of 
day nor more than 51 hours a week, ployment certificate, schools ls or supervising 
nor before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. principal. 

Working be to include school at- 
. No street trade between 

8 p. m. and 6 $ 
Under 21 as messenger: Not between 


8 p. m. and 6 a. m 


Under 16: Not more than 7 hours a 
day or more than 42 hours a week, 
nor in any seaun estate more 
than 8 a day nor more than 
48 hours a week, nor in any lucra- 
oar occupation Between 6 p. m. and 

a. m. 


Under 18: Age certificate} Municipal secretary. 
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Proof of ago r Minimum educational quali--| Physical examination |u „ Law enforced by 
yon oh Mage fications required for cer . Vacation certificate — Penalty for violation. 
Birth certificate Attended school not less than | Medical officer of de... .. Board of health or} For violation of child-labor law, first 
port. or bamtbanel 130 days during the 12 — 2 — commissioner of} offense: Fine of not less than 820 nor 
or affida- months next preced his child as to physi- health. more than $50. . 
vit, or physician's urteenth birthday, or dur- offense: Fine of not less than $50 nor 
certificate. ing the 12 months next pre- more than $200. 
coding his application, is 
able to read writesimple 
sentences in English and 
completed first 6 grades. 
1 . . School attendance 4 months in . . eee tend- | Employer or parent guilty of a misde- 
the preceding 12. pp By eera meanor. 
. 
district. 
School record, Read and legibly write le In doubtful cases o . . SCHOO! board, peace | Any violator: Fine of not less than $20 
pat certificate of — — physical fitness by a officers. nor more than $50. 
irth or baptism, or — gee Arr of 
other rec- fundamentals of ar! etic; board of health. 
ord, pub » | ‘attendance of school for not 
affidavit of parent. less than 120 days during 
eee! to the four- 
teenth birthday or to theap- 
plication. 
certificate of | Sixth-grade test if a male and | A certificate of the | May be granted bo Factory Employer or parent, $5 to $50; for a sec- 
birth or baptism, or | seventh grade if a female. p or — 2 16 and ginis truant officers, — ond offense, $50 to $200, or by impris- 
other rec- of the of} under 18. others. onment for not more than 20 days, or 
ord, register, health that child is both; fora third offense, not less than 
17 ph fit for $200 or imprisonment not more than 
none of the above, a an; ted occu- s 60 days, or both. For — 2 
certificate from the — notice an employer, $5 
school physician. signing any certificate, $25 to 
For false statements: Fine to $100. 
ins + $25 to $200 or 
10 to 30 days, or both. 

Last school census,cer- | Read and write simple sen- In doubtful cases by |.............0eeceseceee Factory inspector, | Any violator: Fine$10 to $50 or impris- 
tificate of birth, or tences in English. medical officer of truant officer. : onment of not less than 10 or more 
tho register of city or the board or depart- than 30 days, or both. 
county, or an affi- ment of health. 
davit bya physician, 
or school record, or 
an affidavit by par- 
ent if the d ap- 
pears to be proper 
age. 

Last school census, | Literacy; school attendance |..... 3 . Between 12 and 14: | Board-of inspectors of Employer: Fine $10 to $25 for first of- 
passport, certificate 160 days during year preced- Permit for suitable child labor; indus fense, $25 to $50 for second offense, 
of birth, or baptism, ing lith or year — work during vaca- trial welfare commis- ] and ent from 16 to 30 days 
or other rec- application for school A tion period. sioner. for or su offense. 
ord or register of instruction in reading, spell- Parent: Fine $5 to 
birth. ing, writing, E gram- Violation of 

mar, ceoprapby undamen- ns: Fine $10 to $100, or 
in thmetic, including t ys to 6 mon 
or 
Birthcertificate or bap- Completion of 6th ©, in- | Certificate of ph: l| Between 14 and 16: | Commissioners of la- violator: Fine of not less than 
tisma] certificate, | struction in E ian- | fitness s 801 Vacatlon — 3 Dor and industry, 810 nor more than $100 or imprison- 
or other re- guage, | spelling, reading hysician sbe ment certificate tendance officerand f ment for not more than 10 days, or 
amda- e eee, By board ol e | work, outside" e bed 
of parent. history of United 5 ; school hours. 

Birthregister, affidavit} Prepared for admission to 4tuj )).. e -| Burean of labor : Fine $25 to $100 for first of- 

of parents. grade of rural schools — tS of $100 to $1,000 for sub- 
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Cid labor—Digest of comparative 


States. Employments prohibited. acer for By whom. cae is 

Thode Island Under 14: In any , manufacturing or busi- | Under 16: Not more than 10 hours a | Under 16: Age and em- ages committee or 

Laws, 1909, 1910, 1912, ness r day, nor more than 54 hours a week, ployment certificate, some person appoint- 

1913, 1915. Under 16: In any — mendicant, ete., oc- not between 8p. m. and 6 8. m. ed by the committee, 
jape or in cleaning "machinery w. while in 


except Saturdays and the 4 da 
preceding Christmas. A 


Under 21: — mesenger not between 
vaagis Between 8p m. and 6 a. m. 
unes to hoody gee up lost ti Hne u — — not 


Und 2: Selling or serving intoxicating liquors. 


South Carolina........... Under 12: In any mine, factory, or textile estab- 
Code 1912, acts 1912. lishment. 
Under 14; As messenger. 


Under 14: Sworn state- | Permit issued by Com- 
missioner of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and 


industries, 


South Dakota Under 14: In any factory or workshop, mine, Unge: H: 3 County superintendent 
Acts 1903, 1913. any mercantile esta ent, excepting ting dur- ling o cate, of po a 
vacation of public school. 


Under 16: Any occupation dangerous to life, 
health, or morals. Needy children may obtain 
for certain hours. 


N Ungi In any mill, Pre ela workshop, laun- 
ads 191i; Sept., 1913. ph, or tel o office, or in the 
dirib m or transmi of mérchandise or 

eee: or in any business during school 


unter} 16: Occupations dangerous to life or limb. 
. Under 15: In any . estab- 
. ed Criminal lishment using bag ghee 
Statutes, 1911; acts, ny, brewery, or in the manufacture Color 
1911. for immoral purposes, or where the child’s 
3 3 de based. 
Under 17: mi any quarry or mine. 


Minor: 
NS ̃ tasioase Hogos under 12 and girl under 16: In street occupa- 


Under 10: eee 
day nor more than 58 hours a week, 
and not between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Under 18; As messenger not between 

10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 


Between 11 and 16: 
Sworn statement by 


and date of birth of 
chia. 


ä —— ä — 


At 11: Employment cer- | Superintendent of 
tificate. 


Laws, 1911, 1918. „or if none, b; 
Under 14: In manufacture of paints, colors, or a person authorized 
white lead; res, manufacture ol goods or z by the school board. 
5 o after 9 p. m. 


Under 21: In cities of first or second 
as messengers between 9 p. m. 
and 5 a. m. 


25 


of heal 
1 health or morals of such child. 
Under 21: In barrooms, as messenger to immoral 


resorts. 
Vermon 25 * case 3 Under 12: In any mil f factory, quarry, workshop, 
W. + OF olive 
es Under 14; In any mili, factory quarry, or work- 
6 7 persons are em- 


loyed. 
vigs Ie employments dangerous, to tife or 


Under 16: Not more than 9 hours a Under 18: Employment | Town or tmion superin- 
certificate. 


tendent. 


day, nor 58 hours a week, unless to 
make up lost time. 


injurious to health. railroading, 
ter, Bowling alley or in 4 1 or ey a 

— fet cone es or in deli messa; 

vacation 
eral wa wig Aer course 3 poling tool unies a 
bee ag under 18: In any capacity en completed, con- 
Under 21: In barroom. 
V Boy under 10 and girl under 16: To sell news- Under 14: Not after 7 p. m. in the dis- Under 16: Employer to | Notary publie... ........ 


Code “of i910; Laws, 


papers. secure employment 
1912; Acts, 1014. vhaer 14: In ri Asati pasigi 


ibatan, Aniso or sale of 


workshop, mine, mer- mercharidise. certificate. 
cantile estal iaundry a ery, brick Under 16: Not more than 10 hours a 
or lumber yard, rd, or during schoo hours. Sisa day, nor before 7 a. m. or after 9 p. m. 
{es of 5,000 population in Under 18: In the last-named 


Under 21: Tn buy place where intoxicating qu noms 


are manufactured, t, sold, or 
cept hotel or mercantile eta establishment. Child 
parent’s 
Washington Under 1. N factory, mill, workshop, or store 
Codes and Statu tes, at any time. 


tion between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 


Under 15: Age and | Superintendent of 
schoo! oane cen schools, or county su- 


1910; Acts, 1913. Under 15: For an rpose during school hours Judge — rintendent. 
d less fort Bn certificate. mit to child prae 25 
Under 10: In any mine. 12 and 11. 
pee nde pation ide 
ustry or occu er 
conditions de toh L 


Under 19: As public messenger in any ci of the 
first class. = oes 


Needy children between 12 and 14 may be em- 
ed: In occupations not dangerous or in- 


ous to health or morals. 
West Virginia. ........... Under 14: In any factory, mill, workshop, or man-. Between Land 16; Em- | Superintendent of 
Laws, 1901, 1911, ufacturing establishment, or in am ~ ployment certificate, | i Is or, if none, by 
bade igas durin pnb —＋7 hours, without I authorized 


person 
. by the local school 
of labor or county e e board. 
Under 15: In acrobatic and . occupations 
or in saloons, ete. 


Under 18: In mendicant occupations. 
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State legislation—Continued. 


ed Minimum educational quali- 


N fications required for cer- | heeft. „ «vacation certificate.” Penalty for violation. 
8 certificate, bap- | Read at sight and write | Physical examination. Factory Inspector Any violator: Fine of not more than 
ismal certificate, wy cee sentences Wy . re phy- sonra Violation of 1 Lay 7 5 
one 4 ng 3 to ascert messengers: First offense: 
eet $20 to $50. Second offense: $50 to 


$100 or Imprisonment for 10 days to 
6 months, or both. 


of child for lawful 


employment. 
Sahne 0 saat seeeen Commissioner of agri- | Any violator: $10 to $50, or imprison- 
culture, commerce, ment for not more than 30 days. 
and industries. 


ES A E Read and write simple sen . Places of emplo Any violator: Fine of not less than $10 


tences in English, or a regu- ea og to vis Nation nor more than $100, or imprisonment 
lar attendant of some school, by the county sup- for not more than 30 days, or both. 
or during the past 12 months erintendent. 


has attended school as re- 
quired by law. Lliterates 
Denen 4 and 16 to attend 


Read and write simple sen 4 ꝙ ccccceccccceeenceees Shop and factory in- 
tences in English, spector, 


ae loyer or parent: Fine of not less 
han han $25 nor more than $150. 


Statement of parent 


Raveakodaegee vives bate pu N A nese r a » eek C ⏑ ⁰³ -= 


Employer: Fine of not less than $50 nor 
or deputies, 


more than $200; each day constitutes 
a separate offense. 


Employer or parent: 625 to $200 or im- 
For hindering: 10 to 30 days, or both. at 


ote., Fine 
not less than $10 nor more than $25 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 15 days. 


a me aA Band and leginty ria simps I ahah oe ad ee Pie's alban e lee 
sentences in English and cers. 

school attendance not less 

than 100 days the yoar previ- 

33 at the ones of 


14, or duri 
vious to . for K corti. 


S 6 * peed eeccedescencececcessliee@esesesecseccececesss| County and munici Any violator: Fine of not less than $5 
for elementary 8 1 courts and Jus- nor more than $200, and upon a soc- 
equivalent. ices. Truant ofi- ond conviction may be so fined or im- 


cers and all inform- 
ing officers author- 
ized to make com- 
plaint. 


prisoned for not more than 6 months. 


Birth certificate, DORE Not a acu ha Pohp te tcbaderbonshinntack sas kentadey cdastalse Fide ating peers ar Commissioner oflabor, Paton. or parent; Fine of $25 to 
or certificate of ; factory inspectors. $1 
‘or employment in places where in- 
8 liquors are manufactured, 
etc., and exceeding hours of labor, 
fine $5 to $10. 


3 suas ves hanno Reasonable „ . eee 


Emplover or parent: Fine not exceed- 
branches “taught in first four ing $25. 


Violation of messenger service provi- 
sion; Fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $500, or imprisonment not 
exceeding 6 months, or both. 


School record, pass- Read and write legibly = In cases of doubt, a cer n ttorney, | Any violator: Fine of not less than 310 
port, school ‘census, sentences iti English an tificate from a medi- o- not more than $100. 
affidavit. — 1 10 cal officer of the tory inspector! 
f that of the first 4 grades. board of health or by 
rte d a 
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States. 


Employments prohibited. 


Boy under 12 and girl under 18: Selling news- 


papers. 

Under 14: In obscene or immoralemployment, or 
in any factory, manufactory or mercantile es- 
tablishment, laundry, Ae telephone, 
dis o messenger service, di of merchan- 

or in any gainful — or employ- 


ent. 

Under 16: In hen — during n= sours; 
or in any emplo: dangerous eor 
injurious to health o or depraving to morals of 
such child. 

Female under 18: In raor street trade. 

Under 18: In mine, blast operating eleva- 
tor or dangerous machinery, handling explo- 
sives, etc., or as telegraph operators. 

Female under 21: In any capacity requiring con- 


Under 14: Child employed in public messenger 
— 8 3 package, etc., to 
tovar ahu oon, concert hall, or 

other estab sr kate toe malt or aleoholic liq- 
uors are man 3 packed, wrapped, 

tled, wo . — used for immoral 
9 dangerous 

manaiacture of goods for im- 


improper exhibitions or a 
in roms to — health or dangerous to 
emale under i Shy Capacity requiring 

e under any capacity req! con- 
stant standing. J 


Wisconsin... <.. sisis 
Statutes, 1911; acts, 
1913, 1915. 


awe 1915. 


Ohita labor—Digest of comparative 


Mr. KENYON. It is a startling thing that the invention of 
machinery to lessen the cost of production has been the chief 
instrumentality in the enslavement of children. It is somewhat 
of a coincidence that one of the great laborers for the children 
in Great Britain was Robert Owen. He tells us in his auto- 
biography that “children were received as early as 6 years, 
the pauper authorities declining to send them at any later age.” 
These little children worked from 6 in the morning until 7 in 
the evening, and after that they were supposed to be educated. 

A century later the bill for the emancipation of children in 
this country is fathered by a Senator of the sam. name as Robert 
Owen, who performed a mighty work in England to improve the 
lot of the child slaves. 

The question of child labor is involved in an adequate wage 
for the head of the family, enough wage to pay for decent shelter, 
raiment, and food. Child labor is no more the result of poverty 
than poverty is the result of child labor. Statistics do not en- 
tirely show it, because, as has been said, “ you can not put tired 
eyes, pallid cheeks, and languid little limbs into statistics.” 

Industrialism must cease exploiting the play land of child- 
hood. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, Jewish rabbi, of New York, said 
in an address at Faneuil Hall, “ Science may cry, save the child 
for the sake of the future; religion, for the sake of God; edu- 
cation, for the sake of the people; democracy, for the sake of 
the State; industry, for the sake of efficiency; conscience cries, 
save the child for its own sake.” 

Of course poverty can not be eradicated in this Nation; con- 
ditions, however, can be better. Why do men want to achieve 
by denying others the rights which justice should accord them? 
It has always been true, and always shall be, that the strong 
must bear the burdens of the weak. Those of property in the 
land must help to educate the children of those who have not. 
How much better to put the children in schools instead of mines 
and factories. We are proud as a Nation of our system of 
schools, They are the great melting pots. Out of them come 
broad national spirit, a love of country, and devotion to those 
institutions we prize. The children of the Republic should have 
the opportunity of attending schools—every child who desires— 
and the Nation must provide the means, if necessary, for the 
children so to do. 

One of the most interesting books with relation to child labor 
I want to quote a little from, but I shall read only one quotation. 
It is Spargo's book on the Bitter Cry of the Children. One 
little incident I want to read: 


In a New York kindergarten one by ee morning a frail, dark-eyed 
girl stood by the radiator warming her tiny blue and benumbed hands. 

he was poorly and scantily clad, and her wan, pinched face was un- 
utterably sad with the sadness that shadows the children of poverty and 
comes from cares which only maturer years should know. When she 
had warmed her little hands back to life again the child looked wistfully 
up into the teacher's face and asked : 

Teacher, do you love God?” 
i Bing yes, dearie; of course I love God,” answered the wondering 
encher. 

“ Well, I don't; I hate him,” was the fierce rejoinder. 
the wind blow, and I haven't any warm 
and my shoes ‘have holes in them. 


“He makes 


warm clothes. He makes it snow, 
He makes it cold, and we haven't 


any fire at home. He makes 
for our breakfast. Oh, I hate him. 


True are the words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 


In this boasted land of freedom there are bonded baby slaves, 
And the busy world the mill and does not heed. 
They are ven to Le} — glut and overfill 
Bursting coffers of the migh , Greed. 
When they perish we are tol iti is God’s will. 
Oh, the roaring of the mill, of the mill. 


Spargo says on page a 


If all the people of this oponie om could see little Anetta Fachini, 
4 years old, working with g artificial eae ig as I saw 
her in her squalid leoement Kome p Eri O'clock a ni 


r, and mamma hadn't any bread 


impression upon their hearts and mind uld be —.— ere — 
0 e s wo far deeper and more 
figures could make. The frail 


lasting than any that whole pages of 
little thing was was winding green morona wires to make stems for 
a oor ann * weary eyelid elos el dut ser ite fingers 8 33 
wou. 

moving, uselessly, helai tds close, bat Then the — . — 
would shake her ge “saying: Sleep not. gee Only a few more, 
only a few more re th e iori would open slowly and the tired 
fingers once more move with intelligent direction and purpose. 

Some one has told of the 3 of Mother Jones, with her 
little army of child toilers, to Oyster Bay in order that the 
President, might see for himself some of the children employed 
in the mills. Among this army there were children from S to 
11 years of age—some of them 11 years old who had worked 
two years. All these children are asking and all the friends of 
this legislation are asking is merely a chance for the children 
to have their childhood. 

About a year ago Life presented a startling picture: Poor, 
emaciated children, ill-clad, illy fed, sadness written into their 
countenance, marching up to the President of the United States 
and imploring him for legislation which would merely give 
them a chance to grow up. 

Another picture in one of our papers greatly impressed’ me: 
A long line of children going to the factory just at dawn, pails 
in their hands, sleepy eyes, laggard footsteps, a great line of 
tired children, and the smoke of the factory, by the skill of the 
artist, had been woven into a flag which floated over the top 
of the picture, and underneath was marked the words, “ By 
the dawn’s early light.” Such scenes are common in this coun- 
try, but such scenes ought to be impossible. 

IT IS ONLY THE CHILDREN GOING TO WORK, 
[By Hudson bp erage 


A whir of dust is the hill 
Between the y dawn gn a al gua 
There’s a drift of rags and of ga Soap 
What specters are these in The witching i Rant 

s are these e — 
This ghostly rear par of the ni 
W. y treading the trail of the i. 
Arou the morn before the lark? 
What wights sre . — 80 tg = lean, 


With laggin ag 
Who under due ai dim 


STan such task would shirk— 
dren going to work! 


1916. 
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I went into a cotton mill in the South some years ago with 
a friend who is a stockholder in the company. Little children 
were working there; the room seemed full of fragments that 
you could not help swallowing. Knowing my views on this 
subject, as we came out he was in an apologetic frame of mind 
and said: “I have never been in that mill before. I shall not 
be very happy when I get my dividends on the stock. I do not 
like to see those children working there.” 

In another place Spargo says: 


In the bituminous mines of West Virginia boys of 9 or 10 are fre- 
quently employed, I met one little fellow 10 years old in Mount Carbon, 
W. Va., last year, who was employed as a “ trap boy.” 

Think of what it means to be a trap boy at 10 years of age, It 
means to sit alone in a dark mine pagsage hour after hour, with no 
human soul near; to see no living creature except the mules as they 
pass with their loads, or a rat or two seeking to share one’s meal; to 
stand in water or mud that covers the ankles, chilled to the marrow 
by the cold draughts that rush in when you open the trapdoor for the 
mules to pass through; to work for 14 hours—waiting, opening and 
shutting a door, then waiting again—for 60 cents; to reach the surface 
when all is wrapped in the mantle of night and to fall to the earth 
exhausted and have to be carried away to the nearest “shack” to be 
revived before it is possible to walk to the farther shack called home. 


A factory inspector of Illinois some years ago found a child 
4 years old who earned 19 cents in an afternoon stringing beads, 

In the wonderful book of Spargo he closed with these inspir- 
ing words, page 269: 


Some there are, the despised builders of humanity's temples, who are 
laboring to give this vast heritage to the children of all the world. They 
bulld patiently, for they have faith in their work, 

And this is their faith ; That the power of the world springs from the 
common labor and strife and PONOSEN of the countless ages of human 
life and struggle ; that not for a few was that labor and that struggle, 
but for all. d the common labor of the race for the common good 
and the common joy will give blossoms, and babies the fullness of life 
which sordid greed with its blight makes impossible. 


Can not Congress be of the faith of the builders? 

I insert, without objection, a statement issued by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor entitled“ Boy- 
cott Child Labor Out of Existence,” without stopping to read it. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BOYCOTT CHILD LABOR OUT OF EXISTENCE. 


No dividends, no profits can compensate for the waste and the wron 
of child labor. The greatest thing that any nation has is its men an 
its women. No nation can be greater than the masses of its men and 
women. There is no more deadly certain way to undermine national 
power than to deny its children rights necessary to most complete 
development of heart, mind, and x 

Child labor denies these opportunities, not only to the individuals 
themselves, but to their children and their children’s children. The 
effect cs the wrong and waste is cumulative, sapping the life force of 
the nation. 

Many industries in our country are soulless corporations as heartless 
ns the “ogres” that were said to eat children, They have taken these 
little ones and have done their most to them. a have set dreary. 
tiresome tasks for little hands, they have permitted little feet to trea 
in dangerous places—all that they might have higher profits. 

Statistics of child labor, however appalling, are a most inadequate 
method of evaluating the Incalculable- the effect of child labor upon 
human minds, bodies, and ideals. Child labor robs children of a chance 


Minimum educational quali- 
Proof of age required Physical examination | - ” Law enforced by 
der ort gA fications required for cer- e Vacation certificate. hae Penalty for violation. 

Birth certificate, school | Literacy, familiarity with fun 7ꝰł ii. Child between 12 and | Commissioner oflabor, | Any violation: Fine of not less than 310 
record, passport, or damental operations in arith- 14 may be given a factory inspector, nor more than $200, or imprisonment 
such other proof as metic, instruction in spell- permit for certain truant officer, police not exceeding 30 days. 
may be satisfactory. ing, reading, writing, = employments. officer, 

lis eee 
completion of fifth grade and 
attendance of school within 
12 months 3 date of 
certificate, or attendance of 
night school, 
db esvossnse desde ei e P c .. Employer: Fine of not less than $23 nor 


more than $100, or imprisonment for 
30 nor more than 90 


It robs them of the 


to grow, a chance to learn, and a chance to dream. 
chance to attain the fullest development of manhood and womanhood. 
It leaves them with a sense of the world's injustice burned into their 
inmost beings. 

Children will become better citizens when the wrong of child labor is 


abolished. They will become healthier, more capable men and women 
when uninjured by premature overwork. Ka l 
and women when removed from associations that de; 

Child labor is not essential to any rena pale An industry which can 
not be profitably conducted without using child labor is not necessary 
to society and is abhorrent to the social conscience. Men and women 
with hearts do not wish to encourage or to indorse in any de; those 
who profit by child labor. But often they are placed in the unfair 
position of giving seeming approval through patronage because they do 
not have aceess to information that will enable them to act in accord- 
ance with their sense of justice and their conviction of right. 

It is due to those who earnestly desire the welfare of the nation’s 
children that they should have the opportunity to help in the conserva- 
tion and protection of the children, 

It is a most solemn arene paton due the children that all organizations 
for human welfare should use every available agency to promote 
humanity's progress, 

Therefore, we, the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, as author representatives of the greatest humanitarian 
movement of the country, declare that any who profits by the toil of 
children at all or by the labor of other minors pe en to toll more 
than eight hours a day, is unfair and unworthy of the patronage of 
true patriots and those who dexire human welfare, 

Declaration adopted by the executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C., May 13, 1914. 


Mr. KENYON. I also ask permission to insert the child- 
labor laws of a number of foreign countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


AUSTRIA, 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED, 


Under 12: In any Industrial establishment. 

Under 14: Regularly in factories, mines below ground, or industries 
detrimental to child's health or physical development or interfering 
with legal school requirements. 

8 In lead smelters, at certain operations producing lead 
poisoning. 

The ministers of commerce and interior may interpret and amplify 
these provisions, also designate those industries in which young persons 
may not work at all or only under certain conditions, 


HOURS OF LABOR. 
The maximum working day, without distinction of age, consists of 


11 hours. Young persons between 12 and 14 shall not work more than 
8 hours, and boys over 14 may be employed in mines in shifts of 12 


hours. 
T ministers are allowed to make exceptions to this rule in case of 
need, 


become greater men 
de and injure. 


REST PERIODS. 


If not more than five hours are worked before or after the midday 
rest, the rest od (one-fourth hour each) in these periods of em- 
ployment may omitted, but not the midday rest of one hour. Rest 
periods amounting to one and one-half hours, including a midday rest 
of one hour, have also been established for railway building and con- 
struction work undertaken by railways. Young persons employed in 
the mining industry must be allowed a rest period after four hours“ 
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work; the total duration of their rest periods must be longer by one 
hour than those allowed to adults, and they must not be employed in 
mr other manner during such rest periods. 

here are a large number of exceptions from this legal regulation. 


NIGHT WORK. 


Young persons under 16 are prohibited from working between 8 p. m. 
and 5 a. m., but the ministers are given power to make certain excep- 
tions, and the exemptions to this provision are quite numerous. Young 
persons between 14 and 16, under a regular system of alternate shifts, 
may be employed at unlimited night work in glass industry, iron and 
steel works, in scythe-blade factories assisting workmen at the fires, or 
in paper and pulp manufacture, in enamel-ware factories from 8 p. m. 
to 9 p. m., mines until 11 p. m., in white-bread bakeries as appren- 
tices at the table four hours. Limited night work in silk mills, etc. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The general control of the administration of the law is divided 
between the minister of commerce, concerning industrial workers, and 
the minister of public works, concerning mines and smelting works. 
The industrial inspection ce in the istry of commerce is, unlike 
that of Germany, highly centralized. Inspectors are appointed by the 
minister and are under the immediate direction and control of a central 
inspector who is the industrial expert of the minis and advises the 
minister in cases of appeal from decision of inferior officers. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 


Industrial Code, sections 93-96; L. June 17, 1883; United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 117, 118, 142; Bureau of 
Labor Bulletin No. 89. seine 

TUM. 


EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED, 


Under 14: In mines, pits, quarries, on building operations; in work: 
mills, ries, workshops, hotels, public houses, offices of industrial 
and commercial undertakings; in establishments which are classed as 
dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious, and in which work is carried on by 
means of steam boilers or mechanical power; in ports, on quays, or in 
railway stations or in connection wi transport by water or land. 
The law applies to both public and private undertakings, even when they 
serve the purposes of trade or of a benevolent institution, 
except to work carried on in underta in which only members of the 
fa are employed under the supervision of the father, mother, or 

lan, provided that such work is not classed as erous, un- 
ealthy, or noxious and that no steam boilers or mechanical power 
are used. But children of 13 holding a leave certificate issued according 
to act relating to school attendance may be employed, and the King 
may, until the establishment of the fourth de, but not after Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, sanction the employment of children between 12 and 14 
for a certain number of hours a a number of days, and under 
certain conditions, taking into consideration the claims of elementary 
and technical instruction, nature of the occupation, and requirements 
of the particular industry, occupation, or trade. 

Under 16 and females between 16 and 21: The King may prohibit 
the employment of any work ex their strength or liable to prove 
dangerous to them or unhealthy, or allow the same at certain hours, 
days, or under conditions. Royal decree of December 26, 1892, 
prohibits employment in 46 dangerous industries. 


HOURS OF LABOR. 
dren under 16 and females between 16 and 21 not to work more 


Chil 
than 12 hours a day. 
Th the hours of work for children under 16 and 


e King may regulate 
females os Ene 16 and 21 for certain . — and according to 
es, occupations, and trades, 


5 ( 

hours, March to Octo’ ; 9 and 
and in auxiliary building trades (9 hours, October to March; 1 
hours, April to September); 10 hours in stone quarries in the o 


ers), in bell 
Salary clothin; 
leather work, 


pit in the coal mines of 
6 years of 
hours for fe: 


establishments of the iron and steel industry, in sugar 
manufacture of matches, in the pla ass factories; 11 hours in fish 
canneries, in specified subsidiary clo g trades—knitting, passemen- 
terie making, lace making, embroidery making, in large-scale machine 
factories, in the linen, hemp, and jute industry; 111 hours in the woolen- 
goods pe, bans 114 hours (66 hours pe week) in the cotton industry. 
It will be seen from the above that in nearly all industries a 10 or 
104-hour maximum pyre. ey has been substituted for the 12-hour 
working-day, except in e industries and machine construction. 
REST PERIODS. 


One and one-half hours rest periods must be allowed during working 
time of 12 hours. By royal decree the rest periods for cular em- 
loyments may be regulated for children under 16 and females between 
Te and 21, and before the establishment of the German civil government 
royal decrees had changed the system of 14 hours rest periods for some 
industries. In the case of young persons employed in the crystal and 
hollow-glass industry, whose total hours of labor are 10 hours and 20 
minutes, two rest periods of 20 minutes each must be allowed In the 
morning and afternoon and one of half an hour at midday. The total 
duration of res amounts al ther to 1 hour in 


and weaving industries machines 
periods, and in the machine industries 


the rest periods. In the 
must be stopped during rest 
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and a few other industries the workers must be all 1 
— 3 owed to leave the 


NIGHT WORK. 


Children under 16 and females less of age shall not work be- 
tween 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. By ro decree boys over 14 and females 
ar be employed between 9 P. m. and 5 a. m. at work necessitatin 
such employment, and boys in mines at certain classes of work, meen} 
the governors may permit night work for boys over 14 for all trades 
and industries on account of urgent necessity. The exceptions allowed 
27 oa oe decree before the outbreak of the war were quite numerous. 

omplete night work after cessation of work due to u t necessity or 
in exceptional circumstances. Work may be performed fish-preserving 
factories by boys 14 to 16 and girls 16 to 21 between 9 and 12 p. m. 

0 days in the year. The total period must not exceed 12 hours and 
must be interrupted by three rest periods of altogether 13 hours. 
Night shift 9 p. m. to 5 a. m. for children 14 to 16 allowed in the manu- 
facture of crystal glass, night shift not exceeding 10 hours; in the 
manufacture of plate glass no night work, except the smeltin 

rocess; in blast furnaces, iron, steel, etc., works, foundries, etc., shift 
03 hours; paper factories, night shift, 10 hours, ineludin >e rest 
periods of a total of 14 hours; in sugar and beet-sugar factories, in 
enamelware factories during one week in every fortnight, 11 hours, 
rest periods 11 hours; in coal mines below ground (to 4 a. m. for chil- 
dren 12 to 13), night shift 9 hours as crutters, road men, and in gather- 
ing up mine timber ; rest periods, one-eighth of the period of employ- 
ment on the surface of mines in night work for children; at coke ovens 
and in recovery of by-products of 114 hours, rest periods, of which prin- 
cipal rest must be of 1 hour’s duration. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


The execution of the law shall be supervised by special officials ap- 
pointed by the Government, without prejudice to the duties incumbent 
on the regular police authorities, he general administration of all 
the labor laws as exercised before the establishment of the German civil 
preamen is centered in the office of labor (office du travail), which 
s at present a part of the ministry of industry and labor (ministère de 
l'industrie et du travail), and is divided into two main sections: (1) 

he central administration and (2) the provincial service. The cen- 
tral administration consists of (a) the central administrative author- 
ities, (b) the medical factory inspectors, and (e) the female i ctors. 

far as the labor laws relate to industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, they are enforced by that factory-inspection department, 
and so far as they relate to mines, quarries, and metallurgical estab- 
lishments the enforcement is in the hands of the momi engineers and 
their assistant delegate inspectors, In relation to the laws concerning 
labor of young persons and children the ins ors must ratify the ages 
of the children and note the conditions under which they work. These 
laws apply not only to factories, shops, and classified establishments 
but also to transportation agencies on land and water, ports, stations, 
etc., and to all public and private establishments, as well as those 
having eee or philanthropie establishments. The enforcement 
by_the inspectors, however, does not apply to establishmetns in which 
only the members of the family are employed under the authority of 
the father and mother, provided such establishments are not classed 
as dangerous, unhealthy, or unsuitable and the work is not done by 
the aid of steam power or mechanical motors. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 


Act to amend the act of December 13, 1889, relating to the employ- 
ment of women, young pesmi and children (dated May 26, 114, 
contained in Bulletin of the International Labor Office, Volume 
Nos. 1, 2, page 14. According to article 3 of this amendment the laws 
in force were consolidated into one act and promulgated by the German 
civil governor in the Gesetz und Vererdnungsblatt fiir die okkupierten 
Gebiete Belgiens, No. 20, December 17, 1914. Reprint in Bulletin of 
the International Labor Office, Volume X. Nos. 1, 2, page 61. Lois et 
regléments concernant la yous du travail et le R e des établisse- 
ments classés. Bruxelles, 1906. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 117, 118, 
142; Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 89. 


DENMARK. 


EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 


Under 10: In working any agricultural 1 ` 
Under 12: Only if under the direct and continual supervision of 


rent. 
9 14: Or before completion of compulsory school attendance, 
In any undertaking subject to the — tal department, including 
factories, workshops conducted as facto bakeries and confectionery 
businesses, together with cther concerns g on handicrafts or 
industries In which at least 6 workmen are employed or machinery 
run by elementary or mechanical power is used; where any machinery 
Mable to cause danger to life or health while motion and run by 
mechanical power is used, except in agricultural pursuits, in restau- 
rants in serving alcoholic drinks. 

Under 16: In o ting elevator, in tending dangerous or special 
care-requiring machinery without supervision. 

Minister of the interior may issue detailed regulations regarding dan- 

us machinery. By order of the minister, on the recommendation of 

Sie Tabor council, the age limit may be raised to 18 if certain classes 
of work stated above or other employments are specially laborious, 
8 to health, or dangerous. 

wa 18: In printing establishments at stereotyping, in rag as- 
80 2 

On the proposal of a communal authority the employment of chil- 
dren attending school or cen | panne under 18 may be restricted or 
entirely pro ted by order o e minister of the interior after con- 
sultation with the labor council. 

Specimen by-laws for the city of Copenhagen. Notification of May 


1903. 
nder 12: In delivery of goods or as messenger, in bowling alleys, 
restaurants, or places of amusement, or commercial occupations in 
behalf of persons other than parents. 
HOSRS. 


Young [re under 18 not to work more than 10 hours a day. 
and if a ing technical or trade schools hours shall be arrang d 
ch a manner as not to prevent attendance after 6 p. m. 


su 
By-laws for city of ý 
chit school obligations not to work more than 


dren over 12 un 
6 hours a day, uding one-half hour rest period, and not during 


school hours. 


REST PERIODS. 


A rest period of.one-half hour must be allowed ——ů unger 
maximum 


18 after a of four and ‘one-half hours consecutive working 
honrs in —.— workshops, or bakeries. 
NIGHT "WORK. 

Young persons under 18 not to work between 8 e: m. and 6a.m. By 

way of magn, genes limited night bien (8 p. m. to 6 p. m.) of young per- 


sons over 15 may be granted by the minister of the interior upon aren Tee 
posil and recommendation of the labor council, provided that this night 
work is necessary for industrial training. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


laws. 
ters of the interior and 


Oates 
r ee of the law. A labor council acts as 
an advisory to the minister of the interior for the issuance of 
and in cases specified by law. The by-laws are enforced by 
the local police authorities. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


nib omer e 8 7 29. 1913, page 481; April 11, 190 r 
e tay 554; June 11, 1904, poge 518; 
157 paro 2, G “age 100; January 108 ‘we 

; January „ 

May 7 pore 228; J; Ta Tune 8, 1912 1912, page 155. 

ulletin des international n Arbeitsamtes, volume 1, page se vol- 
ume 2, pages 510, 644; Bulletin of the Interna ternational Labor Office, 
yolume 145; eta 8, pages vi 


3, 177; volume 3, pa 
„ 272, 155 92 24; Iten Labor Office, ie Co 8 . 
on: “i e Administration of Labor Laws, Inspection in ‘ope, Lon 


FRANCE. 


EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 
Under 13; In factories and er as actors or in theater cafés, etc. 
Between 12 and 13: Child ma: work if qualified by prescribed 
educational and medical certificate 6 fitness. 
industries and trades enw rr 


Under 18: m certain 
in decree May 13, 1893, modified by decree March 21, 1914, and in 
certain estab ents allowed only under restricting conditions. 
HOURS OF LABOR. 
Maximum working-day for children under 18 years of age, 10 hours. 
REST PERIODS. 
One hour rest periods during the daily working time. 
NIGHT WORK. 


No person under 18 to engage in night work from 9 p. m. to 5 a. m. 
Exceptions: In case of cessation of work due to an accidental inter- 
ruption or to events beyond human control. Young persons from 13 years 
upward emp! in fish, fruit, and vegetable factories may 
work at night for — more than 10 nents in the. 24 not more than 
90 days in the year. ge 5 work may be authorized temporarily in the 
ons of factories where fish barrels are made (90 asy 82 525 fac- 


pastes factories “where t 


reliminary therin nA assisting in > blo and 
. in — H articles to and a them from the 
ann furnaces. N shifts must not exceed 10 hours. Rest 


es, assisting the Sault Waren — pode Fy machines, eutting, 
sorting, 3 rolling, and finishing the paper. 10 hours; rest 


paion a hours. Sugar and bect-sugar factories: Children 13 to 18 
y be enga 10 eure in any period of 24 hours in washing, weigh- 
ing and 80 g the beet roots, manip 1 the wins and water taps, 

assisting at the diffusing batteries and the distilling apparatus, 

3 he muslin for the filters, wash: the apparatus, and working 

the r into tablets, work in snam ware factories, and bakeries. 
Haren m 16 and 18 may be employed 120 da 


in the year 
in urgent work in the repairing of ships and power es. 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Labor and factory er mer is under the jurisdiction of the ministry 
of labor and social wel The director of labor, under this ministry, 
has charge of the ection of mines and es as well as of indus- 
trial 8 ogh the bureau of inspectional service has a 
chief, who receives all the reports from the division inspectors, the 
department of labor 1 can not be said to have a centralized 
form of organization ch of the 11 division inspectors is the real 
head of his territory and has sole executive power over the departmental 
inspectors in his district. 8 of 2 — of the laws 18 
insured by the Conseil Supérieur du Travail, assisted by the annual 
conferences of the division inspectors. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 

Code du Travail et de la prévoyance sociale. Paris, 1914. Librairie 
Dalloz. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 117, 
118, and 142; Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 89. 

GERMANY. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 
The law distinguishes between one’s own and others’ children. 
Others’ children. 


Under 12: In workshops, commercial, 3 and building 
enterprises, preparation o of oP aoa: occupations in céllars, hotels, ro 
taurants, taverns, deli goods, or as messengers. 

Under 18, and even 7 255 a later age on an 1 certificate has not 
been obtained : a poke eee orks, voor hizo ks, sto Fer under- 
groun: io worl agp, pal wor! works, stone breaking, 
chimnez street el cco indu bo! 
or in all ee ae where 2 power nl ee 3 

Under 14: In street trading and pedd peddling. iron and steel 23 mills, 
— works, or in public theatrical ibitions or other public per- 
ormances. 


p 


tleular industries. 
Rest 


work for male young 
aa ods are 


se Lale be . — 
paan 0 = 


the 


2 all the industrial inspectors and their assistants. 


Under 10, and females: — 8 enumerated 3 


ries, chi Tag sorting, Bina oe 
chamette fire-brick —— ck works, i co in commun n wiih chromate, iea tead and and glass 
ks, in —.— . — a-physician been obtained, or 


wor 
in y exha ming or in —— Sere work weep Aeng 

nee ae, At aA enumerated employments in — ae with 
or grinding -of m to morals. 


One's own children. 
— 10: In any employment except delivering .goods or other 
errands. 
Under 12: In workshops where elementary or mechanical power is 
used, In hotels, taverns, or restaurants. 
For later ages. 
Same provisions 3 y as for others’ children. 
Cane pA pen regu ons may be amplified by orders from the Fed- 
State legislation, and police regulations. 
HOURS OF LABOR. 
Child under 14 not to work more than 6 Plna my in 24. —— 


period only 3 hours. um wo. [or young persdns 8 


4 and 16, 10 hours a day, or 60 hours 
x — 


week; exceptions in cases of urgent 


ods of 2 hours for those pu persons only who are em- 
10 hours. One hour's rest 2 for midday and two 
Hoda each of one-half hour for forenoon and afternoon. A midday 


rest 55 1 hour is all that is required in the case of S-hour shifts, pro- 
d before 


ed that work is not performed for more than 4 hours the rest 
period. Half an hour only is required for y your persons who are em- 
plored during 6 hours. Beceptions necessitated by accidents or uncon- 

ble events in view of the nature of the work are provided for; and 
the Federal council has the right to permit general exceptions for par- 


ods may by special request be ted di by the 
higher vrais ive authorities or the Imperial . 1 — 


‘workmen, however, or the workmen's committee must reenact 
given an opportunity to express their views con 


b The Mgt council s — use the 8 1 upon ape 
article as rds — ney Eiger large-scale es sh- 
ments of the iron tedustry, and has abrogated the prohibition of night 


ted in these two industries as follows: 


sidera: 
ceptions, it it is — . that the work is not very tiring and that a 


number of in occur Which give sufficient rest. 
2. In large-scale establishments of the iron industry, rest iods 
amounting to not less than 2 hours must be allowed in every shift last- 


ing longer than 8 hours. Interruptions in work of less than 15 minutes 
duration are not counted as rest periods. The rest periods may, how- 
ever, be reduced to.1 hour in the case of shifts of kas E than 11 hours. 


NIGHT WORK. 


Night work prohibited for children under 12 between 8 p m. and 
8 n. m. Male young persons between 14 and 16 not to work between 
8 p. m. and 6 a. m., and on of this age not after 5 p. m. on Satur- 
days and days before holidays 

ADMINISTRATION. 


The Industrial Code is based upon imperial legislation, and therefore 
the eral law for the N of a ra are uniform throu, —.— 
tates of the German re. he administration of the 
laws, however, is a matter of State 9 each State having the on 
ö over the administration and the regulation of industrial 
nspection within its boundaries. Within each State the King or head 
of the State has the appointive power of State councilors, and the min- 
istry of interior or.of commerce and industry has the jurisdiction over 
the .factory-inspection department in the State. .There is therefore no 
ins ome in the o 2 of the administrative functions of fac- 

on, each State Na —— of organization which seems 


best suitable for its 5 purposes: perial supervision oxer the ad- 
ons ar ienth | state is very 


ministrátive organiza slight. The budget 
of the factory-inspection department of each State in . —— of State 
control; the reports of the inspectors are he minister of 


the interior, to the minister of state, or to the — — 22 commerce 


and industry. The federal council (Bundesrat) may issue al rules 
‘and regulations for all the States, but does not interfere in the adminis- 
trative functions of the factory departments of the States. In Prussia 


the organization is based upon a territorial district division, and is 
entirely decentralized in that t there is practically no organized union of 
all the district — pot nor any supreme head or director of the whole 
= -inspection force. On the other hand, in Baden we find a highly 
tralized form of organization with a responsible director at the head 
of the department, with a general functional assignment of most of the 
inspectors, although there is also a territorial subdivision. Between 
these two extremes of the forms of organization eet are a number 
of States like Saxony, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and others where the 
form of organization in some 5 approaches that of Baden, while 
in others it is similar to that of 

Prussia: At the head of the factory-inspection department in Prussia 
is the ministry of commerce and industry, which issues the special rules 
and regulations for the administrative guidance of the inspectors, 

sses upon the qualifications and examinations of the 5 

e State 
is divided for administration purposes into government circuits, which 
pe thee pa to the jurisdiction of the police and other government 
authorities. 

Baden: The inspectorial organization of Baden is strictly centralized, 
with one chief who has the title of superior state councilor (Ober 
. — y and is the director of the whole factory-inspection de- 
eo Baden. The rs work in conjunction with the 
police. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

March 30, 1903, ES a a Pa aa E A 3 17, 1904, R. G. Bl 
62; June 16, 190 February I zt, 1907, R. G 
page oor, . Bl., page 65; N 6, i907, R. 

1 one 336, . 1907, R. G. EL, page 404; r 28, 1508. 
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1913, R. G. BL, page 125; 
— 1913, R.O F 


United 8 
Statistics Bulletins Nos. 117, 118, 142. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 


Under 11: In street trading. 

Under 12: In any factory, workshop, or mine. 

Between 12 and 13: As above, unless certificate of physical fitness is 
received, a certain school standard is passed, and school is attended 
regularly half time. 

Boy under 13: In any mine below ground. 

Between 13 and 14: In factories, workshops, or underground mines 
full time, unless proper physical certificate is obtained. 

Under 14: In any other occupation if employed half time under fac- 
tory and workshop act, 1901; in lifting, carrying, or 8 anything 
likely to injure child, or in any occupation injurious to child’s life, 
limb, health, or education. 

Under 16: In public exhibitions, or selling in places where intoxi- 
maang liquors are sold, or in. performing for profit abroad without 

cense, 

Male under 16 and female under 18: In any public exhibition endan- 
ge life or limb of such young person. 

Under 18: In erous or unhealthy trades. 

Specimen by-laws (county of London) supplementing employment of 
children act, 1903. 

Under 11: In any employment. 

Under 14: In barber's or hairdresser’s shop, or selling or delivering 
of intoxicating liquors, except when sold in sealed vessels, in laundry 
coming under factory regulations. 

Boy under 14 and girl under 16: In street Seeding: 

Boy under 16: In street trading, unless exempt from school and per- 
mit is obtained. : 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Maximum working-day for young perns under 18, 104 hours a day 
and 72 hours on Saturdays. In textile factories, 10 hours a day, or 55 
hours a week, and from 6 or 7 a. m. to 6 or 7 p. m., respectively ; an 
in other factories the same hours or from 8 a. m. to 8 In do- 
mestic workshops to work only between 6 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
days; from 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. on Saturdays. Children under 14 attend- 
ing school shall not work more than 20 hours a week, and on school 
ye by not more than 33 hours, nor between 8.30 p. m. and 6 a. m.; when 
school is closed not more than 8 hours a day, nor between 9 p. m. and 
6.30 a. m. Boy under 16 shall not exercise street trading between 9 
p. m. and 6 a. m. : 

REST PERIODS. 


Within an equal working-d (G to 6, 7 to 7, also 8 to 8 o'clock 
in nontextile factories and workshops) rest periods, amounting to alto- 
gether 2 hours must be allowed on full workdays in textile factories 
and workshops, and rest lods amounting to altogether 13 hours 
must be allowed in nontextile factories. In both cases 1 hour must be 
allowed before 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and a rest period of half an 
hour must be allowed on Saturdays. On the other hand, a rest pee 
of at least half an hour must be allowed after every 44 hours in textile 
factories and workshops, and after cyery 5 hours in nontextile factories 
and workshops. The latter rest pees are also prescribed in print 
works, bleaching and dycing wor which are otherwise treated as 
textile factories and workshops. There are exceptions and modifica- 
tions to the foregoing regulations applying to nontextile factories and 
workshops. 

NIGHT WORK. 

No night work for children under 18. 

Exceptions: On account of unavoidable circumstances, an extended 
period of employment from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. is allowed in certain fac- 
tories ; in establishments enga; in the process of preserving fish or fruit 
night work may be allowed. might work of children between 14 and 18 
is allowed in the manufacture of plate glass; total hours of labor must 
not exceed 60 hours per week; rest period of one-half hour must be 
allowed after 5 hours’ working in tin and lead rolling mills, night shifts 
12 or 8 hours; rest periods 13 hours, number of night shifts 7 in 2 
weeks, at blast furnaces, and 6 fts in other establishments; same 


children 

hours in 

e printing is done 
re 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The administration of the laws for the protection of children is 
divided. The general control of the administration of the factory, 
workshop, and mines acts is in the hands of the secretary of state for 
the home department, who has power to make orders not laid be- 
fore Parliament and ial orders to be laid before Parliament on 
a variety of subjects in pursuance of the acts, either imposing ad- 
ditional re; tions or allowing occupiers special powers or exemptions, 
and applying either in general or to specified kinds of work places, 
He may further issue regulations for dangerous des. Thus the 
secretary for the home office has very wide powers under the acts, and 
these wers are freely used. Factory and mine inspectors are ap- 

int by the home office and see to the enforcement of the laws. 
Vhile the central authorities are responsible for the execution of the 


laws concerning children working in factories, workshops, and mines, 
by the employment of children act, relating to children ‘employed in 
other occupations and trades, it is left to the local authorities to make 
by-laws, subject to confirmation by the secretary of state, to supple- 
ment and amplify the provisions of the act. Thus the local authorities 
alone are directly responsible for the execution of the enactments. 
These local laws vary considerably, and do not contribute to effective 
administration. The county, town, or urban district council make the 
by-laws, and the enforcement is in the hands of public-control com- 
mittee, watch committee, police or school-attendance committee. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

Factory and workshop act, 1891 (54, 56Vict., ch. 75) ; 1895 (58, 59 
Vict., ch. 37) ; 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22) ; 1907 (7 haw: VII. A $9). 

Prohibition of child labor mage ray act, 1900 (63, 64 Vict., ch. 21). 

Employment of children act, 1903 (3 Edw. VII, ch. 45). 

Prevention of cruelty to children act, 1904 (4 Edw., VII, ch. 15). 

Children act, 1908 (8 Edw. VII. ch. 67). 

Pew, pb performances act, 1897 (60, G1 Vict., ch. 52). 

Children 3 abroad) act, 1913 (3 and 4 Geo V, ch. 7). 

Pape labor in the United Kingdom, by Frederic Keeling, London, 


1914. 

British Association for Labor Legislation. Report on the adminis- 
tration of labor laws in the United Kingdom. Landon. 

United States Bureau of Labor Bulle No. 80, January, 1909. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins No. 117, 118, 142. 

Bulletin of the International Labor Office, Volume IX, Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10, page 7. 3 

ITALY. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED, 


Under 12: In factories, workshops, building operations, or above 
ground in mines, quarries, and pits. 

Under 14: In mines, quarries, and pits below ground, unless steam, 
electricity, or similar motive power is used; no female, of whatever age, 
shall be employed in such work. 

Under 15, and no female under 21: Unless provided with ot eng ad 
certificate, or in any dangerous 3 or in processes requiring ex- 
cessive physical exertion or injurious to health, 

Over 13: May work in the rice industry. 

Over 14: May be employed in sulphur mines of Sicily to fill and empty 
ovens. 

HOURS OF LABOR, 


Children under 15 not to work more than 11 hours a day, and children 
attending school not more than 10 hours; in the rice indus work not 
to begin until an hour after sunrise and to cease an hour before sunset. 


REST PERIODS, 


One-hour rest periods if the hours of labor are between 6 and 8; 
14 hours if the work period is 8 to 11 hours; and 2 hours if more than 
11 hours. 

NIGHT WORK, 


Night work is classed as injurious and prohibited for children between 
12 and 15 between 6 pi m. and d a, m. (October 1 to March 31) and 
9 p. m. and 5 a. m. (April 1 to September 30); in bakeries prohibited 
between 9 p. m. and 4 a. m., and on Saturdays between 11 p. m. and 
4 a. m. The minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce may alter 
these limits in those regions in which special climatic or economic condi- 
tions require it upon the favorable recommendation of the board of 
health of the Province concerned. 

A war measure allows the temporary suspension of the prohibition of 
night work for women and children in cases where it is necessary in 
regard to work to be carried ont directly on behalf of the State or to 
other indispensable requirements of public interests, or in the event 
of happening beyond the control of human power. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Under the direction of the minister of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce the labor office is intrusted with the enforcement of the law. 
Divisional and regional age Brenan of industry, mining engineers and 
assistants, and the officers of the judicial police visit the establishments 
and see to the proper execution of the law. The organization is very 
similar to the French system. 


SOURCES. OF INFORMATION, 


Testo unico della 10 sul laver della donne e dei fanciulli approvato 
con Regio Decreto, 10 Novembre, 1907, n. 818. Reprint in English in 
Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Volume II, No. 4, p. 578; 
F. L. No. 886, 26 giugno 1913, concernente 1 uisiti di istruzione dei 
fanciulli per l'ammissione a lavoco negli stabi enti industriali. R. 
decreto 30 agosto 1914 concernente la temperanca sospensione del divieto 
del lavero notturne delle donne e dei fanciulli. Reprint in English in 
Bulletin of International Labour Office, Volume X, Nos. 1, 2, page 73. 
United States Bureau of Labor Bulletin No. 89; United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletins No. 117, 118. 


NETHERLANDS. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED, 


Under 13, or compelled to attend school: In any employment. 

Under 14; In construction or restoration and other enumerated work. . 

Ender 15: In construction of cesspools, reservoirs, or cisterns, in 
charge of winches or cranes, in peat industry, in occupations in which 
wages are calculated otherwise than on a basis of hours of work, if the 
work under those conditions endangers health. 

Under 16: At certain employment in the linen industry, or at sorting 
Tags, in mines underground. 

Ender 17 and females: In transportation, dangerous performances, 
tending to electrical machinery or api ratus, in manufacture of coal 
briquettes, in factory or workshops which do not comply with fied 
sanitary rovisions, or at certain employment connected with machinery, 
or at certain processes. 

Under 18 and females: In certain specified kinds of work, or work 
under certain specified circumstances, dangerous to health, life, or 
morals; i. e., manufacture or treatment of explosive substances. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 


Maximum working day of 10 hours, or 58 hours a week, and no work 
on Saturdays after P. m. for young persons under 17 and females. 

Young persons shall have 1 to attend schools after 5 p. m. 
Permission may be granted under certain conditions for longer working 
hours, but not exceeding 12 hours a day or 66 hours a week on 7 con- 
secutive days. 


1916. 
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NIGHT WORK, 
Child under 14: Not allowed to do errands between 9 p. m. and T a. m. 


No night work between 7 ee nig A 
males. —— 5 KE a. m. . — 
are a num 0 3 n 5 5 

14 and females in certain enumerated ustries + e., 


ing, and saltin; ar works, peat work, glass factories, in Bin ey thn rA 


driven by wind water power. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The minister of agriculture, industry, and commerce supervises * 
administration of the law. For purpose of enforcement the country is 
divided into nine districts; at the head of each is a chief of the 
tion service, to whom the Staff of inspectors has to report. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Staatsblad, 1889, No. 48: 25 No. 138; Br No, 359; 1902, No. 
2105 882 ae, | 355, oy 1042. Nos 7 283, — MA ies Mak 
os. 

5 of International Labour Office, London, yolume 7, pages 

47 918 volume 9, No. 6, pages 226-228. 


Norway. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 


Under 14, or under compulsion to attend school: In ce ie ey work- 
— industrial establishments where mechanical pow: — 
stonecutting or quarries where at least 5 workers are yee 5 

surface egg Flic ange shops, foundries or er 1 

ments, in uring, or using exp 

8 —— on pas or in any other Borer at be or 

nical prep ore 3 at least 5 workers, in bakehouses, in 
ery while in motion, or operating enumerated 


and females: In mines, underground, a permit, or 
work injurious to health or physical developmen: 
er 18: In 3 to boilers or machinery req special care. 
Gres 12: May be cane pyon at ight wor work not —— to physical 
development on presen lan's certificate. 
tent minister may, on advice 
d the provisions of the law 


85; 
Nos’ 


Royal decrees and orders of the 1 
of the labor and inspection service, 
to other classes of work and enterprises. 


HOURS. 
10 hours constitute the working day for young persons under 18; 
58 hours during the wee! . z 
between 12 and 14 not to work more than 5 hours, and 


C 
children attending school not more than 7 hours a day. 
REST PERIODS. 


One hour rest periods during working day. 
NIGHT WORK. 
Xoung pe — under 18 prohibited from working at night between 


8 
FFV for F 
ments requiring —.— ae on the authorization of the inspection 


ice, 1. e., glass in 
ADMINISTRATION. 
The general administration of the law is exercised = the minis of 
shipping, commerce, and industry, with a labor office as expert ad r 
service to enforce e 3 In every commune 


council. The local 
mining officer concern cooperate as far as 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION. 
Norsk Lovtindende: September 7 Say 418; J 1910, 
r 22 1511. page 20 


— 5 1 24, 1906, Page 189; 
"Bulletin of a International — Office, 5 ha 2, page 100; 
volume 


ets Lap sgn læ Legislation du Travail, Bruxelles, 18° année, 1909, 
pages 576-591. 
PORTUGAL. 


EMPLOYMENT PROHIBITED; 
Under 12: Industrial establishmen uar: shipya fac- 
tories, wo: or in any other tnauetriad peers ty 5 cer- 
3 
work. 


Under 16: In acrobatic and other public exhibitions. 
Above age limits — females o ages. 
Over 10: in ind 


employed establishments. if 
T mplied with. 


ustrial 
cer and ts have been co 


HORER 
Children from 10 to 12 years, 22 and 1 
k; males 893 swat i more th ns —— . — 127 2¹ 
wee een 
years, 10 hours daily, 60 5 weekly. > 
REST PERIODS. 
One hour rest periods during work period. 
NIGHT WORK. 
were bg under 12 and females of all ages prohibited from working 
at n PFF 
estab: eed with continuous fire 


ent 8-hour night shift. In cases where partly 
Saringo the ea and partiy — the at night, night’ work must not ex- 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The minister of public works, commerce, and ind 
fomento) and the director general of 
1 met general 5 A ra = 5 
assis superior council of commerce and industry, local 
trial co d inspection service, dus: 


SOURCE OF app epson 
‘ollecciio da legisla Portugulza (O Diraito), April 14, 1891, 
805 Taine 24, 1911, eee 428, Carn Carnairo de Moura, WPirelte Indus 
Portuguez, System’ atisado, Lisboa 1898, pages 1701195 International 


No. 57, 1884; or to be de 


Labor Office, First Comparative 8 on the Administration of La- 
bor Laws, Inspection in Europe, London, 1911, page 98. 


RUSSIA. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED: 


Under 12: In factories, mines, or manufacturin; 

Under 15: At employment dangerous to Dran 
termined by the authorities. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 


Children between 12 and 15 not to be ees more than 8 hours in 


“Specified ta by ae 


ee me minea, or manufacturing establishments. 


eral maximum wo y consists of 114 hours, 10 hours 
on Saturday, and eves of holidays, without distinction of age. 


REST PERIODS. 
One hour rest periods. 
NIGHT WORK. 


Children under 15 prohibited from working at night between 9 21 m. 
pra 5 a. m. in textile factories. are practically no restrictions 
on. ht work regarding other industries. hildren may be employed 
t shifts from 6 to 10 hours. 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Factory inspectors in conjunction with the police see to the enforce- 
ment of tt the law under the supervision of the governor. 

Instructions oem ids out by the — — of industry in the 


ministry of 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION. 


eee Code, articles 7 107-121; Reichsgesetzblatt 1900, No. 
Die Fabrikgesetzgeb es Russischen Rei 117 Biga, 1018. 
78 Puten Siates Bureau of ml Statistics, Nos. 117, 118. 


SPAIN. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 
Children over 9 able to 


enumerated work 
HOURS OF LABOR, 


Children under 14 not to work 2 than 6 hours a day in any indus- 
— e nor more than 8 hours a day in any commercial 


General working day consists of 11 hours. 
REST PERIODS. 
One hour rest periods during the working time. 
NIGHT WORK. 
Children under 14 are 5 to work at night between 7 p. m. and 
5 a. m. 1 panona under 18 may 2 48 hours a week in ni; a 
shifts. boards (juntas de reformas sociales) have 
power to subject yn cular industries to ` prohibition of night work of 
young persons under 18. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


The Pe yet ra 1 of centralization is unique. The institute of 
of the interior acts as central inspectorial 

ttre onal in: ors su e the work of the district in- 
spector and their assistants (ayudantes o auxillares). They are assisted 
by autonomous boards appointed in every strial m for a 
term of 4 years, and g of not more than 6 workmen and an 
equal number of employers, the priest and medical officer under the 
presid of the mayor (al A ttee appointed by these so- 
called local co: ‘or san reform (junta provincial de ormas 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Laws sen 13, 1900; Joy 26, eget ——— et Beri August 12, 1904; 
J 24, 1908; March 21, 1909; Feb 
Ro: 08; contained ye Tastitute de reformas 


decree January 27. 19 
es, on del Trabajo, Madrid 
United tes Bureau of Labor 8 Statistics Bulletins Nos. 7 118. 
International Labor Comparative rt on Admin- 
istration of Labor Laws, Inspection in Europe, London, 191 1 
SWEDEN. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED, 


Under 12: No em -np 

Boy under 13 an 8 14: At industrial work carried on in a 
workshop on certain specified scale, unless complying with educational 
and physical requirements. 

Under 15: At 3 work quarry. 

Under 18: At e loyment 3 risk of accident or of over- 
exertion or of any o prous cin a sl minor’s health or physical 


development or of imperiling th the minor. 
5 oF 3 


The | maximum working day consists of 10 hours, or 60 hours 
a week, except for children under 13. who may not work more than 6 
Dasa day, or penne hours a and er 14 more than 8 hours 


REST PERIODS. 


Sweden is the only State which leaves it to the employers to allow 
rest periods as they please. The law provides that the 10-hour workin, 


day of young persons 18 shall be et by “suitable 
periods,” but does not regulate the rest periods. 
NIGHT WORK. 
Young persons under 18 shall not be employed at night between 7 
and 6 a. m. ptions : „ work in night shi tts 
not exceeding 8 hours in iron and st works, rolling 1 


blast furnaces, factories and other establishments with continuous fires. 
and establishments 


ADMINISTRATION, 

‘The supervision of the observance of the law and the directions given 
by virtue of its Se cheat shall be undertaken under the pe siesta ence 
and direction of the chief factory inspection authority by special inspec- 
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tion officers, viz, factory inspectors, inspectors of mines, subinspectors, 
and communal inspection authorities. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 
Law of June 29, 1912 (Lag. om arbetarskydd) Svensk Férfattrings- 
Samling, 1912, No. 206, page 471. 
Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Volume VIII, No. 2, 


ge 84. 
enten States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins Nos. 117, 118. 
SWITZERLAND. 
EMPLOYMENTS PROHIBITED. 


Under 14 or 8 to compulsory school attendance: In factories, 
workshops, industrial undertakings where several workers are em- 


ployed. 

Under 16: In establishments where normal hours of labor are ex- 
ceeded, at all work in chemical factories at which poisonous substances 
are used or gases and fumes are generated, or at gerous machinery. 
‘The Federal Council may further designate occupations at which young 
persons under 16 may not be employed. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

The working day is 10 hours, 9 hours on Saturday and on days 
before holidays. estrictions apply to all employees, irrespective of 
sex or age, and may not be evaded b ving out work to be done at 
home or by doing voluntary work in the factories after the prescribed 
hours. Children under 16 still attending to their religious instructions 
and schooling, the daily hours of such attendance, together with their 
hours of labor in the factory, must not exceed the prescribed maximum 
of 10 hours, 

E REST PERIODS. 

One-hour rest periods during the working day. 

NIGHT WORK. 

No night work for children under 18. In exceptional cases the 
Federal Council may authorize the night work of children between 14 
and 18 in establishments with continuous operation and with a system 
of alternate shifts, if the work of young persons is considered to be 
indispensable, and in particular when it appears to be necessary to give 
them a thorough training. Night shifts must not exceed 10 hours and 
must be followed by an unbroken rest period of at least 11 hours, includ- 
ing the hours 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

ADMINISTRATION. 


The immediate administration of the law is decentralized and rests 
with the cantonal 11 but is N to general supervision by 
the Federal Council and the Federal board of in ors. he Federal 
Council may appoint functional inspectors for special industries or kinds 
of in on. There is created an advisory council, consisting of spe- 
clalists and of representatives of the employers and employees, in equal 
number, to advise the Federal Council in the drafting of rules and regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the law. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 

L. June 18, 1914: Amtliche Sammlung der Bundesgesetze und Verord- 
nungen der schweizerischen Eidgenessenschaft, 1914, page 535. United 
States Depar pent of Labor Statistics, Bulletins Nos. 117, 118, 142; 
Monthly Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, vol- 
ume 1, August, 1915; No. 2. 

Mr. KENYON. Before I take up the question of the consti- 
tutionality of a national child-labor law, which is the debatable 
proposition, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the 
forces opposing this bill. Mr. President, this is not a sectional 
question. I do not know why it is that when a child-labor law 
is mentioned there are a few manufacturers from one or two 
States of the Union who immediately seem to think that it is an 
assault upon their industries. I do not think the three or four 
manufacturers who appeared before the committee seeking 
to speak for the South really represented the sentiment of the 
South at all. They were much like the three tailors of Tooley 
Street who met and resolved, “ We, the people of England.” 

There were placed in the record of the committee clippings 
from a large number of southern papers favoring this bill. I 
want to see this bill lifted above sectionalism. I know there is 
no one in this Chamber who deplores sectionalism more than I 
do. I have an affection for the people of the South. I would be 
the last one ever to say a word in criticism of them or any of 
their industries. I have known too well, in times of trouble, the 
kindness and great-heartedness of the southern people. I want 
to put in the Recor a list of some of the papers in the South 
which have supported and are supporting this measure. I have 
resolutions here, which I will not take the time to read, from 
farmers’ associations in the South; but I am going to call atten- 
tion to the Progressive Farmer, published in Raleigh, N. C., of 
a late date—February 19. In advising the Members of Congress 
what bills they should support, it says: s 

Since southern manufacturers, with their vast wealth and influence, 
have used their power to prevent suitable child-labor legislation by State 
Se nothing remains but for the National Government to handle this 
ma > 

That, I understand, is one of the strong farm papers of the 
South. 

In the House of Representatives, out of 150 Members from 
Southern States, there were only 45 votes against this bill 
There were nine southern delegations that voted solidly for it— 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, Missouri, New Mexico, and Louisiana—if my information 
is not in error, 

So while I hold no brief to speak for the southern section of 
this country I think I could produce sufficient evidence on the 


issue to an unprejudiced jury that the people of the South are 
not against the bill. 

But, Mr. President, there are forces against the bill that I 
want to call attention to. I am not criticizing the manufactur- 
ers who came before the committee from the South and gave 
their testimony. They were perfectly honest and sincere, I 
think, about it, and believe that in certain mills down there— 
and it is doubtless true—that the children working in those 
mills may be better off than up in the farming mountainous 
country, and it may be true that some of those mills have good 
sanitary conditions and are probably not unhealthy. 

There is another force in this country, though, that is work- 
ing against this bill, and that is an organization—I perhaps 
ought not to say it of the entire organization—but the part of 
the organization that is working against it has a good deal of 
nerve to come into the committee rooms of Congress and fight 
legislation in view of past legislative history. I do not believe 
the representation of that organization here speaks for the 
entire organization. 

There was an investigation some time ago of lobbying, and I 
have some three volumes of the evidence here. I think there are 
some 10 or 12 more volumes. A system of attempted corruption 
in legislation was unearthed by that committee under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman], and we see now before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee the chief argument against this bill made by the 
counsel of that institution, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the National Council of Industrial Defense, one 
the child of the other. 

Mr. Emery, who made the constitutional argument of many 
hours, said he represented, as I remember, the testimony of 
4,000 manufacturers; but when pinned down in the evidence it 
was apparent that he represented 26 directors, and it never 
had been submitted to this general association. But Senators 


who are receiving the pamphlet now being sent out against 


this bill, signed by Mr. Emery, counsel of the National Council 
for Industrial Defense, and Mr. Kirby, as chairman, had better 
take up the investigation of the lobby and find out the rela- 
tionship of this gentleman to what has gone on in the past 
here. 

Before I get into that, I am going to read only a few of the 
letters I have here which I think are rather interesting. When 
the question came up in the House involving this same consti- 
tutional proposition years ago it was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which Judge Jenkins, of Wisconsin, was 
the chairman. It was not the identical question, because that 
was the question of an appropriation. That committee returned 
a report that the proposition involved was unconstitutional be- 
cause it was going into the State to regulate manufacture. So 
I want to keep the question of Judge Jenkins, the chairman of 
the committee, in mind. 

Mr. Mulhall, chief lobbyist for the association in the past, 
wrote some very interesting letters to Mr. Emery, the chief con- 
stitutional arguer now against the bill, and I quote from just 
one or two of them. This is found at page 1744 of Volume II: 

My Dear James: * * > wa Falls on Sunday 

at the home of Judge 
and pleasant interview 

d that Mr. Kasson is 
him back until ` 
Th ved at his home he 
called a seen, Dr some of his close political friends, and we had an 
interview regar 


two hours. 8 

From the information I could get from those gentlemen, it appears to 
me that we have got a good fig ting chance to win this district, pro- 
viding that you can do as you told Judge Jenkins you would do to aid 
him, by raising some funds in the East so he could put the necessary 
workers going here as soon as possible to do so. he judge remem- 
bered the promise you made him in Washington and is very anxious to 
hear from you at the earliest moment. 


Mr. REED. To whom is that letter? 

Mr. KENYON. This letter is to Mr. Emery, a man who has 
been before the committee and argued for five hours against this 
bill, written by a gentleman known as Col. Mulhall, with expos- 
ing whom I think the Senator from Missouri had much to do. 

I have been somewhat encouraged by the work of the past 24 hours, 
and I certainly believe that if we can raise the necessary funds to 
cong As the work here, that we will redeem this district and surprise 
the FOLLETTE forces, who feel at the present time so very confident. 

That is a letter from the chief lobbyist, Mulhall, to the patri- 
otic gentleman who wants to defeat legislation in the interest of 
the children of this country. 

Again, in another letter, at page 1747: 

‘ou have written to Mr. Emery as well as to me, 


I suppose that 
because I should like to know just what he thinks about the situation, 
I am not as familiar with prom to Judge Jenkins as I would 


like to be, and Mr. Van Cleave should have this before him for his guid- 


1916. .. of 


ance. However, I shall write Mr. Emery direct as soon as I have had 
a chance to! is over with Mr. Van Cleave. We must fix the situa- 
tion up one way or the other. 

Mr. REED. From whom is that letter? g 
Mr. KENYON. That letter is to“ My Dear Martin,” to Mul- 
hall. 

Mr. REED. From whom was it? 

Mr. KENYON. From Schwedtman, who was secretary to the 
president of the association, Mr. Van Cleave. 

Seemingly in reply to this correspondence is a letter from 
Mr. Emery, the eminent lobbyist, which the Senator from Mis- 
sour asked to have read, because he made the inquiry and 
asked him to read it: 

Mx Dear Coroxer: You no dopbt have me on your black list for 
apparent neglect of your very interesting and exhaustive letters, I 
found it necessary to attend a southern convention at Atlanta, Ga., and 
left here on family matters immediately on my return. I realize very 
keenly the critical nature of the Wisconsin situation, and I hope we 
have some lines out that will secure practical assistance within a few 
days. The extreme heat of the past week has apparently driven out of 
New York every man whom we have been most anxious to see, which 


has prevented the work I have been most anxious to do here in connec- 
tion with the Jenkins decision. s 


That word evidently should be “election.” 


I am attending after to-morrow a convention of the State Bankers“ 
Association, at which I expect to find some of the men I am most 
anxious to see. 

Mr. REED. By whom is that letter? 

Mr. KENYON. This is a letter by James A. Emery. I will 
only refer to one more, a letter from Mr. Mulhall to Mr. 
Schwedtman, These three gentlemen all seem to be involved, 
one in the mud as deep as the rest are in the mire. Mulhall 
writes Schwedtman June 2, 1909: 

I had a telegram. from Mr. Emery on Friday night, calling me to 
New York on Saturday morning. e had a conference in relation 
to the Washington situation, and he stated what he wished me to 
do and gave me to understand plainly what he wishes done while 
he is absent.. He has put it up to me to fix the Judiciary Committee 
and the Labor Committee while he is away, and I feel certain I can 
have this done, as we have been working upon this for some time. 
It looks as though we would meet with success all along the. line. 

* o * * * * * 

I particularly note 

Says the genial colonel— 
what you say about onr new president, Mr. John Kirby. You are 
right, dear old brother, for both you and I are too well drilled in 
military tactics to do anything else but strictly obey orders and do all 
we can for the grand association that we have the honor to serve. 

I do not believe the National Association of Manufacturers 
countenanced the action of Emery. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. REED. I think it is pertinent to the remarks the Senator 
has just made to epitomize the result of those hearings. 

Mr. KENYON. How long will that take? 

Mr. REED. About one minute and a half. 

The evidence clearly shows that the three men who were en- 

gaged in managing this association were Mr. Schwedtman, Col. 
Mulhall, and Mr. Emery, and that Mr. Kirby gave his ac- 
quiescence to many things. Whether he knew the details or 
not may be said to be a question. My conclusion after reading 
this evidence was that the national council for industrial de- 
fense was, in fact, these four men, and that the members were 
composed for the most part from good institutions that had 
been induced to join upon the belief that they were simply 
to be kept advised of certain legislative proceedings. 
The method employed by these four gentlemen was to send 
out alleged information to all the members and ask them to 
bombard Congress with letters and telegrams of remonstrance. 
So any movement started by these four men going out in the 
form of a circular letter to all this great membership would 
result in hundreds and perhaps thousands of letters and tele- 
grams being sent to Congress, all based upon the statements 
they sent out. 

An examination of the statements they did send out in many 
cases shows, in the first place, that they stated only one side of 
a proposition; that in many instances they misstated the facts, 
and in many instances misstated the law. So the letters which 
came to Congress at that time were based on this misinforma- 
tion, and I have not the slightest doubt ‘that every statement 
they send out now with reference to this bill is equally one sided, 
unfair, and unjust. Hence the protests which come, being 
based on that kind of information, ought to be considered in 
the light of the facts on which they are made. 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator for the suggestion, and 
FI win call attention to the fact that in the bulletin they are 
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sending out they refer to this proposed law as making it “a 
penal offense, punishable by fine or imprisonment, for any 
person to either ship or offer for shipment in interstate com- 
merce any commodity produced in whole or part, in any mine 
or quarry, by the labor of a child under 14, or in any manu- 
facturing establishment or cannery by the labor of a child 
under 16, or in any of such places by children under 16,” which 
is an absolutely untruthful statement right there, confirming 
the statement of the Senator from Missouri that they made 
errors. I wish to take up the important question of the consti- 
tutionality of this proposed law. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A NATIONAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


The power of Congress to pass a national child-labor act is 
based upon section 8 of the Constitution. The objections to 
said power of Congress are based upon the fifth and tenth 
amendments to the Constitution. I insert them at this point: 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE-UNITED STATES. 


Section S. The Congress shall have power: 
(3) To regulate Commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war. or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject. for the same offense, to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb; nor shall be gh seme in any criminal case, lo be a 
witness against himself; nor be ee pk Uhl of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE X. 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 

The third division of section S of the Constitution is a gen- 
eral clause giving the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, among the several States, and with Indian tribes. 
The amendments to the Constitution which bear on the consti- 
tutionality of this act are, of course, the fifth amendment, com- 
monly know as the due process of law amendment, and the tenth, 
relating to the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution or prohibited by them to the States, being reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people. 

It is not necessary, I know, with the Senate, composed of many 
lawyers who know constitutional questions better than I do, 
and it is perhaps somewhat presumptuous for me to review in 
detail the decisions of the Supreme Court on the question of the 
power of Congress over interstate commerce. I am not going to 
do that, although I am going to place excerpts in the RECORD. 

I think some propositions, however, may be accepted as being 
fairly well established. - 

The power is the same as the power to regulate commerce 
with the Indian tribes, the same as the power to regulate foreign 
commerce. I realize, however, that there may not be an entire 
agreement about that proposition, because the regulation of 
foreign commerce inheres in sovereignty and would not depend 
upon this clause of the Constitution. Certainly it is true, how- 
ever, as to the power over foreign commerce conferred by section 
8 of the Constitution. The power to regulate foreign commerce 
is complete. The power to regulate commerce embraces’ the 
power to prohibit. The courts can not inquire into the motives 
of Congress. From those propositions it can be argued, as it 
has been argued in the Senate in the past, that Congress has 
absolute power to prohibit any commodity from being trans- 
ported in interstate commerce, 

I am going to discuss that proposition a little later. For the 
purpose of a national child-labor law and its constitutionality 
one does not have to take the position that Congress has the 
power to prohibit the transportation of all articles of commerce, 
but can stand, I believe, on a firm foundation in contending 
that Congress has the power not only to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of anything that is injurious 
to commerce itself, but that may be detrimental to public health, 
public morals, and public welfare, and that this applies either 
to the use to be made of the commodity or the method of its 
production. In other words, that the regulation of commerce 
may be not only for commerce itself but for the general public 
welfare. Novw, that is outside of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Now Jersey? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. I wish to cail the Senator's attention to the 
fact and ask him on what theory Congress enacted a law knowa 
as the phossy-jaw bill, regulating the manufacture of matches? 
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Mr. KENYON. 
is under the general power of taxation of Congress, because it 
is in the power of Congress to tax anything out of existence 
Just as it taxed the circulation of the State bank notes out of 
existence. 

Mr. HUGHES. But it was admitted that the tax proposed 
and actually laid would make it impossible for that industry 


Of course, that is on a different theory. That 


to continue. So, it seems to me that Congress has the power 
to deny the right of the manufacturer to carry on his business 
in such way as to be a detriment to the public health and the 
general welfare, and if Congress can do it by means of a tax 
which is never meant to be laid, they can do it in some other 
way. 

Mr. KENYON. That, of course, goes to the question of power, 
and is under an entirely different power in the Constitution 
than the regulation of interstate commerce. I will refer to that 
later. In the oleomargarine case, covering the identical question 
which the Senator raises, the Supreme Court sustained the propo- 
sition involved, even though it was virtually a tax to crush ont 
the oleo industry instead of a tax to raise money, and every- 
body knows that; but the Supreme Court said: “ You can not 
go into the motives of Congress.” We have pending here the 
power-dam bill. There the question is involved; and everybody 
knows that the bill is being passed not for navigation at all 
possibly I should not say “at all”—but the prime purpose is to 
get hydroelectric power. Everybody understands that, and every 
Senator in this body knows it. There will be a very small per- 
centage of the construction of these dams that will help naviga- 
tion. But, as was said here yesterday by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], the peg we hang it on is that 
we have a right to pass such a bill to help navigation. So Con- 
gress does many things—to which I had intended to refer, but 
time forbids—really indirectly which it would not have the 
power to do directly. 

Whenever the attempt has been made to enact a national child- 
labor law it has been at once contended— 

That Congress can not prohibit the transportation of an in- 
nocuous commodity in interstate commerce, and that articles 
made by children are not in themselves harmful to the public 
welfare. 

That such a law is an attempt to regulate the manufacturing 
business of the State instead of a regulation of commerce, and 
violative of both the fifth and tenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

That the right to manufacture is inherent in eitizenship; that 
the power exists outside of the Constitution and beyond the 
same. 

That the deprivation of right to ship in interstate commerce is 
violative of the fifth amendment. 

That the power to regulate interstate commerce does not 
mean the power to prohibit; that regulation implies there will 
be no prohibition. 

That Congress has no power to control the manufacture of 
goods in the State destined for interstate shipment, and, secondly, 
can not control the labor of persons engaged in manufacturing 
products intended for shipment in commerce. 

These propositions cover in general the constitutional ques- 
tions that arise with reference to a national child-labor law. As 
to some of the bills, however, now introduced and pending, an- 
other question might arise, to wit, that even if Congress has the 
power to prohibit the transportation in interstate commerce of 
goods made by child labor, has it the power to prohibit in inter- 
state commerce all the products of factories or mines where 
child labor is employed? I think that is a difficult proposition 
and more of an administrative question, to which I will refer 
later and discuss it, if I have time. 

There are a number of authorities seeming to sustain some of 
the propositions hereinbefore set forth as urged against the 
constitutionality of a national child-labor law. The subject is 
reviewed in Watson on the Constitution, volume 1, page 523. 
He reaches the conclusion that Congress has no power to pass a 
child-labor act or an act prohibiting the instrumentalities of com- 
merce to goods made by women working over eight hours per 
day in factories; that it amounts to Congress controlling the 
manufacture in States of goods destined for interstate or foreign 
commerce; that such regulations belong to the State and resided 
there before the Constitution was adopted, and such power was 
never surrendered by the States to the General Government; and 
I think he makes the objection about as clearly as anyone else 
has done. 

I referred some time ago to the report of the House committee, 
holding that this proposition was unconstitutional. That was 
many years ago. I ask to insert here that report as a part of 
my remarks, without reading it, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 
The report referred to is as follows: 


These subjects were considered b Committee of the 


the Judiciary 
“House of Representatives, which arrived at the following conclusion: 


It seems to be the unanimous judgment of the courts, whose opinion 
must prevail, that, under the Constitution, Congress is — to 
revent a monopoly in manufaeture, or control or regulate a manu- 
‘acturer of products for interstate-commerce shipment or the business or 
ess matters of such manufacturer, agriculture, horticulture, stock 
raising, domestic fisheries, mining, or any other branch of human indus- 
try, or interfere with good order or public morals, lives, health, or 
roperty of citizens of the States (except in exceptional cases where 
urisdiction ts ceded by the States to the United States or an officer of 
he United States is interfered with in the discharge of some govern- 
mental duty, etc.), or limit or restrict the right to acquire control or 
dispose of property, or ate the brice at which pr can be 
bought or sold, or make criminal the aims, purposes, and Intent of per- 
sons in the 3 and control of property. 

“Therefore it plainly follows that Congress can not even exercise 
any jurisdiction or authority over women and children employed in the 
manufacture of products for interstate-commerce shipment, and cer- 
tainly it will not be claimed by the foremost advocate of a centralized 
Government that Congress can exercise jurisdiction or authority over 
88 5 engaged in the manufacture of products for intra- 

ment. s 
“The fact is, when the product is manufactured it is not known 


correct to argue that Congress can regulate the age, color, sex, 
eir hours o 


n thought from our 
the earnest wish of all 


ongress. 

‘ongress has the power to Investigate conditions, 
ascertain facts, and report upon any subject. In the opinion of your 
committee, there is no question as to the entire want of power on the 
part Congress to exercise jurisdiction and authority over the subject 
of woman and child labor. y 

2 in ach E ae not z N x waw — 8 
upon e gence o mgress to so le t-wou) casting 
an unwelcome burden upon the Supreme Court to so legislate. The 


agitation of such 1 lation produces an uneasy feeling among the 
people and confuses average mind as to the power of Congress and 
the power of the States. The lives, health, and property of the women 


and children engaged in labor are exclusive! thin the power of the 
States, originally and sways belonging to the States, not surren:icređ 
by them to Congress. Such is the emphatic lan: of the Supreme 
Court. If a question of order and morals, it the same. ‘The 
ent has long since made by others, and the committee can 
not add to it. The assertion of such power by Congress would destroy 
every vestige of State authority, obliterate State lines, nullify the great 
work of the framers of the Constitution, and leave the State govern- 
ments mere matters of form, devoid of power, and ought to more than 
satisfy the fondest dreams of those favoring centralization of power. 

“The National Government is too weak to undertake the exercise of 
the police power of the States. In a short time this great Nation 
would be worse than a 8 in mid-ocean in a great storm, withott a 
rudder or compass. The division of power was wise and beneficial. 
Time, study, and experience approve it, and we should not attempt 
in an unconstitutional way the destruction of the substructure of our 
Government. If, then, these two great powers of police and commerce 
are separate and independent, the er of the States sovereign, where 
is the authority for saying that Congress can invade and impair that 

wer entire and independent in the States? The right and power of 

th the States and Nation must be 5 and upheld. 

“The committee is of opinion that ngress has no jurisdiction or 
authority over the subject of woman and child labor, and has no 
authority to suppress any abuses of such labor or ameliorate condi- 
tions surrounding the employment of such laborers.“ (Second sess., 
59th Cong., H. R. No. 7304, 7.) 

Mr. KENYON. Prentice and Eagan on the “Commerce 
clause of the Constitution” is another authority. Speaking of 
foreign commerce, and then turning to interstate commerce, the 
authors say : 

Over -interstate commerce no such extensive 2 has been 
claimed.” The right to engage in such commerce is one of the rights 
reserved to the people and one of the immunities of citizenship. Con- 
gress can not lay an embargo on interstate commerce. * © The 
pu with which the grant was made—to secure freedom of trans- 
portation throughout the country unembarrassed by differing regula- 
tions at State lines—measures not only the power of the States but 
also the power of Congress. 

Chief Justice Marshall said on one occasion—I do not now 
remember the title of the case—that it was a matter of public 
history that the object of vesting in Congress the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States was to insure uniformity of regulation against conflict- 
ing or discriminating State legislation. 

The somewhat discredited Knight case is generally referred 
to as an authority against such a law (156 U. S., 1), and it 
has been before the committee. In that case the court said: 


The fact that an article {s manufactured for export to another 
State does not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, 
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and the intent of the manufacturer does not determine the time when 
the article or product passes from the control of the State and places 
it in commerce, and commerce begins where manufacture ends.” 

I do not believe the Knight case is regarded as authority in 
any conrt at this time. It has been thoroughly discredited. 
The dissenting opinion—which was the strongest opinion—of 
Justice Harlan has generally been accepted by lawyers and by 
courts as stating the proposition far better from a legal stand- 
point than it is stated by the majority opinion. I have always 
felt where anyone brought the Knight case into court to sustain 
a proposition that his ease was in legal extremis. 

Bowman against Chicago & North Western, One hundred and 
fifteenth United States Reports, page 611, and Kidd against 
Pierson, One hundred and twenty-eighth United States Reports, 
page 20, are also generally cited as against the full power of 
Congress over interstate commerce. In Kidd against Pierson 
the court said: 

The functions of commerce are different. The buying and selling 
and the transportation incident thereto constitute commerce; and the 
regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense embraces regulation 
at least of such transportation. 

In re Greene, Fifty-second Federal Reports, page 112, the 
court said: 
aoe can not rezulate the method of manufacture within the 

ate. 

Of course it can not. No one is contending for that under 
this proposed law, 

In Willoughby on the Constitution, volume 2, pages 738 to 741, 
is a discussion of the Federal regulation of child labor. Re- 
ferring to the Beveridge bill, the author states: 

There has been no concealment, and, indeed, the bill bears sufficient 
evidence upon its face, of the fact that the purpose of the law is rather 
a regulation of the manner in which certain goods are manufactured 
or produced than of their transportation across State lines. 

The author further goes on to claim that whatever injury is 
done by the employment of children in factories and mines is 
done when the article is in the process of manufacture or pro- 
duction, and over this manufacture the Federal Government has 
no control; and the author condemns the Beveridge child-labor 
law as unconstitutional, unless, the author states— 
one will go to the point of claiming that Congress has arbitrary power 
rd 3 from interstate commerce any commodity that it chooses so 
and concludes the discussion by the general conclusion that the 
Beveridge bill would be an attempt on the part of the Federal 
Soren to regulate a matter reserved for the control of the 

tates. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Towa is reading from 
Prof. Willoughby, who, I understand, is of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity? X 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have before me a statement, which 
purports to have been made by Prof. Willoughby recently, in 
which he apparently recants. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I have that statement also, I will say to 
the Senator; but I should be glad, if the Senator has it, if he 
would read it and comment on it. It is from an unpublished 
memorandum of Prof. Willoughby. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to have the Senator read it at 
this point. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It reads as follows: 

This distinction between conditions of production and purposes or 
methods of use of commodities, though a real one, will probably not be 
held controlling. In neither case s Congress a direct regulative 
power—oyer neither the conditions of production nor the mode or use 
of consumption. If, therefore. in either case the prohibition can be 
construed to be, in fact, a regulation of Interstate or foreign commerce, 
neither the ultimate effect nor the legislative intent embodied in tho 


law may be inquired into by the courts. In result, then, it is to be 
admitted— 


This is the particular part I had in mind— 


that the lottery case is authority for the doctrine that interstate car- 
riers may be prohibited from carrying, or shippers or manufacturers 
from sending, from State to State and to foreign countries, commodities 
produced under conditions so objectionable— 

This is the meat of the proposition— 


as to be subject to control as to their manufacture by the State under 
an exercise of their police power or of the character designed or appro- 
priated for the use which might similarly be forbidden by law. 


Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. I had that reference 
and intended to place it in my remarks. I will say, too, that 
Gov. Baldwin, of Connecticut, in an article or an address, to 
which I will refer a little later, has taken almost the same 
ground as Prof. Willoughby in his recantation, 


It was contended by Senator Beveridge in his argument upon 
his bill that Congress had the absolute power to prohibit: the 
transportation of any article in interstate commerce. That is, 
of course, a very broad claim. My own.judgment is that if 
Congress attempted so to do, arbitrarily and without any reason 
therefor founded upon public health, public morals, or public 
welfare, if would bump up pretty hard against the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The clause of the Constitution giving this right to control 
commerce would sustain the position of Senator Beveridge, be- 
cause it is an absolute power, if there were nothing else in 
the Constitution; but that power must be exercised with refer- 
ence to the limitations of the Constitution found in the fifth 
amendment, so that : 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Towa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has Congress a right to prescribe directly 
the hours of labor or the age at which a child shall work? 

Mr. KENYON. I think it has not. 

7 75 OVERMAN. In the Senator's opinion as a lawyer, it has 
not? 

Mr. KENYON. It has not, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think everybody will agree with the 
Senator that that is true. Now, I come to the question I was 
going to ask. Can Congress do indirectly that which it can 
not do directly? 

Mr. KENYON. We have done it. The Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hugues] has instanced the phossy-jaw law and I 
have instanced the oleomargarine act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Another principle came into play in those 
instances. Action was taken by Congress in those cases because 
of the deleterious effect of the article itself. It is now proposed 
to prescribe that cotton goods, under certain circumstances, shall 
not enter into interstate commerce. Nobody contends that they 
are injurious or that their effect is immoral. It is upon those 
grounds that Congress has always held that certain goods should 
not be shipped in interstate commerce, 3 

Mr. KENYON. I will answer the Senator in this way: I 
have no hesitancy in saying, of course, that if Congress should 
pass an act that children should not work more than a certain 
number of hours in North Carolina upon articles to be shipped 
in interstate commerce, Congress would have gone beyond its 
power. But we do not say that. Cotton or anything else can 
be manufactured in the mills of North Carolina employing chil- 
dren 4 years old, if they can work at that age. The proposed 
legislation which I am discussing does not stop that. The 
products of such factories in North Carolina can be sold in 
North Carolina, The proposed legislation does not stop children 
working, but simply says that if they are employed under a 
certain age the instrumentalities of commerce shall be with- 
drawn from those goods. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Then is not the purpose of this bill to do 
that which Congress can not do? 

Mr. KENYON. No; the purpose of this bill is to do just what 
Congress can do, and that is to stamp out child labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. To stamp out child labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not the purpose of the bill to regulate 
the hours of labor and the ages of employees? 

Mr. KENYON. No; it is not. If manufacturers want to go 
on employing children, they can do so; the proposed legislation 
does not stop them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator’s point; but is 
not the real purpose of the bill to provide that mill employees 
shall not work a greater number of hours than the hours pre- 
scribed in the bill and shall not employ operatives under the 
age specified? 

Mr. KENYON. I understand that even under such a bill as 
has been enacted in Massachusetts the mill owners can have 
children of the age not prohibited work eight hours and then 
others work another eight hours, and carry on business in that 
way. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator frankly if it is not 
the purpose of this bill to have Congress do indirectly that 
which it can not do directly? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I do not say Congress can not do it 
directly. If it is in the power of Congress to pass an act under 
the commerce clause, then it does not make any difference what 
effect that act may have upon the manufacturing interests of 
any State or the agricultural interests of any State, or any- 
thing else, so long as it does not bump up against the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I had agreed to conclude in a reasonable 
time, but I know if we get this constitutional question going 
we will never get through. However, I will yield to the Sena- 
tor, because I always like to hear from him. 

Mr. BORAH. I think I ought not to tempt the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. No; go ahead; I will be glad to hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that the question submitted 
by the Senator from North Carolina is to some extent met by 
the Northern Securities case. In that case it was contended 
that Congress was attempting to regulate the sale and transfer 
of stock in a State corporation, and that the effect of the legis- 
lation was to regulate and to designate how and under what 
circumstances stock in a corporation might be bought and sold 
within a State; but the court said, in effect, that the object and 
the purpose were to regulate interstate commerce, and the fact 
that in the exercise of this indisputable power, the transfer of 
stock in a private corporation, a matter which of itself would be 
within the power of the State alone to control, could not be 
considered as impeaching the act of Congress. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
for just a moment? I will not take very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I merely want to suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that the difference between that propo- 
sition and this is obvious. There Congress was dealing with 
transactions that affected directly a great agency of interstate 
commerce, affected the agency itself. This is a different propo- 
sition entirely, as the Senator will find on reflection. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to enter upon the 
discussion of that question in the time which belongs to the 
Senator from Iowa. We may discuss that later. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to refer to that a little later. I 
am very much obliged to the Senator from Idaho. Those who 
take this view of Senator Beveridge’s bill take the position that 
the question is one not of power, but one of discretion. Con- 
gress has the power to declare war to-morrow with any na- 
tion—I presume that power is still left in Congress; I hope so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know. 

Mr. JONES. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. KENYON. But it is not probable that it will declare 
war. Congress is supposed to exercise its power in a reason- 
able and common-sense way; but the argument that because 
power may be abused it does not exist is untenable. I am 
giving the other side of the question without in any way com- 
mitting myself to the doctrine. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Just a moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I dislike to interrupt the Senator if he does 
not want to be interrupted. 

Mr. KENYON. Would the Senator mind waiting just a min- 
ute, until I conclude this branch of the discussion? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will not interrupt the Senator. I expect 
to submit some remarks on this question a little later in my 
own time. 

Mr. KENYON. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
interrupt me in just a moment or two. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has never squarely 
announced the doctrine contended for by Senator Beveridge. 
It has gone a long way, of course, in the Lottery case, but even 
in that case the question was left as an open one. As hereto- 
fore suggested, a strong argument can be made in favor of his 
contention from a long line of authorities, reaching from Gib- 
bons v. Ogden down to a point as late as December 13, 1915, 
when the case of Weber v. Fread was decided by the Supreme 
Court. One has basis for the claim that the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce is absolutely complete, that it is the 
same as the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, 
the same as the power to regulate foreign commerce, and that in 
the exercise of that power Congress may prohibit the trans- 
portation of any commodities, and that the motive of Congress 
in the exercise of that power can not be inquired into by the 
courts. 

The argument can be further substantiated by reference to 
the fact that Congress has taken out of interstate commerce 
articles not in themselves deleterious, such as trust-made goods, 
goods made by convicts, bars of metal bearing the stamp U. S. A. 
assay, property owned by the railroads, as discussed in what is 
known as the Commodity Clause eases. Then we have the 
incidences of the prohibition of commerce in loose hay, ex- 


plosives, and the like, which injure commerce itself; but of 
course that is a different question. Then, of course, the taking 
out of commerce of articles injurious to public health and public 
welfare, such as infected cattle, impure food and drugs. 

Congress has also excluded misbranded liquors, and colorable 
O. O. D. shipments of liquors, likewise liquors shipped into 
States to be used in violating the law of the States. So that 
the range of the activity of Congress as to excluding articles 
from interstate commerce has been a wide one, covering articles 
in themselves injurious to commerce, articles that would be in- 
jurious only in the use of same by the consumer, articles intended 
to be used in defrauding, and so forth. 

Relative to the power of Congress to prohibit the shipment 
of any article in interstate commerce, such questions are pro- 
pounded as: Does Congress have the right to prohibit the ship- 
ment of corn, hay, or wheat in interstate commerce? Has it the 
power to prevent the shipment of goods in interstate commerce 
except those made by red-headed men or short-haired women? 
Can it prohibit the shipment of any goods except those made by 
union labor, and so forth, and so on ad infinitum? Of course, 
the answer could be made, as was made by Senator Spooner to 
questions propounded to him in the discussion of the oleomarga- 
rine-tax matter, that such situations could never arise. They 
could arise only if Congress should become absolutely crazy, 
which is perhaps too violent an assumption. 

I can not myself agree with the position taken by Senator 
Beveridge that Congress could prohibit anything in interstate 
commerce. I can not harmonize that position with the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. I do not see a way around the 
doctrine of such cases as the Austin case (179 U. S., 345), in 
which the court said: 

Whatever produce has from time immemorial been recognized by 
consent or law as a fit subject for barter and sale, particularly if its 
manufacture has been made the subject of Federal regulation and tax- 
ation, must, we think, be zed as a legitimate article of com- 
merce, although it may, to a certain extent, be within the police power 
of the States. Of this class is tobacco. 

But I do believe that an enactment of Congress absolutely 
prohibiting the transportation in interstate commerce of in- 
toxicating liquors would now be held by the Supreme Court to 
be constitutional. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is on another principle—that intoxi- 
eating liquors are injurious to mankind. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, that is the very question. 

Mr. BORAH. Is not that injurious at the other end? May we 
not consider the producers as well as consumers? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I think not. Cotton goods are not 
injurious to anybody, but liquor is. 

Mr. BORAH. But the making of the article is injurious to 
mankind under those conditions, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The making of it is a matter for the State 
and not for the General Government. In the case of whisky, it 
is the article itself whicA goes into commerce that is deleterious. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose the Senator means deleterious to the 
consumer, not to the producer. It is an article that a substantial 
sentiment of the country believes is injurious to the public wel- 
fare, and if that question were put up to the Supreme Court 
they would have to consider it. If it did not shock their sense, 
as Prof. Parkinson in his argument said, of the reasonablen 
of things, they would hold it constitutional. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
further yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose the article in and of itself is not inju- 
rious or deleterious, is there no way in which Congress may 
keep it out of the channels of interstate trade? 

Mr. KENYON. Why, of course. How is a lottery ticket, in 
itself, injurious to anybody? 

Mr. BORAH. Then you come back to the proposition—and 
it is the one proposition which, it seems to me, settles this ques- 
tion—that so far as the channels of interstate trade are con- 
cerned, the Congress of the United States may exercise the 
police power, 

Mr. KENYON. I will discuss the police-power proposition 
later. Of course police power on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is rather contrary to our notions of delegated power, 
and yet our Supreme Court has gone right up to the limit of 
saying that there isa Federal police power; in other words, that 
regulations of interstate commerce are not void because they 
may in themselves have the qualities of police regulations. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not necessary to go so far as to say that 
the Federal Government has general police powers. But must 
we not conclude that the Federal Government enjoys the police 
power with reference to those particular matters which have 
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been specially delegated to Congress, and one of them is inter- 
state commerce? May it not exercise the police power with refer- 
ence to policing the channels of interstate trade? 

Mr. KENYON. I shall be very glad to have that question dis- 
cussed. I am trying to reach the point where I was going to 
_ throw this matter open to discussion. 

To prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce of articles 
such as wheat, corn, and iron, which could not be harmful in 
any way to the public welfare, but which are necessary and 
beneficial, would certainly be, in my judgment, an excessive, un- 
reasonably arbitrary exercise of power, not due process of law, 

and violative of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 

Those in support of a national child-labor law, however, do 
not need to go to the extreme of Senater Beveridge’s position. 
There is very late authority for the doctrine that if the carrying 
of certain articles in interstate commerce results in a use of 
those articles deleterious to public welfare Congress has the 
right to prohibit such transportation. These authorities go so 
far as the consideration of the question of the use by the con- 
sumer. I will agree that they do not go to the question of the 
production, and that is the only difference in the contention for a 
national child-labor law. The lottery cases and the white-slave 
case are in reference to what may happen at the end of the 
transportation; but the use to be made of a commodity after it 
reaches its destination is no more a part of interstate commerce 
than is the way in which an article may be produced, and I admit 
that that is the difficult proposition in this matter. The power 
of Congress to regulate or prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of articles which in their use are injurious to 
public health, public morals, or public welfare is a power well 
established by these later cases. 

I want to review, in order that I may have them in logical 
order in my argument, the general line of authorities. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp, without reading, a number 
of citations and quotations therefrom. First, Gibbons against 
Ogden; then quotations from Mr. Justice Joseph Story’s Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution; from the License Cases in Fifth 
Howard; from United States against Forty-three Gallons of 
Whisky, Ninety-third United States Reports, where the Supreme 
Court held that the power of Congress was absolute as to the 
Indian Tribes; from Brown Houston, One hundred and 
fourteenth United States Reports, in which the court held that 
the power to regulate commerce among the several States is 
granted to Congress in terms as absolute as is the power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations; Crutcher against Kentucky, 
One hundred and forty-first United States Reports, where the 
same principle is laid down; some extracts from Bowman 
against Chicago and North Western Railroad, One hundred and 
twenty-fifth United States Reports; Pittsburg Coal Co. against 
Bates, One hundred and fifty-sixth United States Reports; and 
Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. against United States, One hundred 
and seventy-fifth United States Reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

In Gibbon against Ogden (9 Wheaton, 197), the court says: 


It is the power to regulate 77 5 is 8 by the rule by which 
commerce is to be governed. like all others vested in 
Congress, is complete in itself, 1 utmost extent, 
and acknowledges no limitatons of other than are 3 in the Con- 


tates is vested in er hg as absolutely as it would in a single 
government having in constitution the same restrictions on the 
excercise of power as are found in the Constitution of the United States. 


The greatest of all commentators on the Constitution, Justice 
Joseph Story (vol. 2, p. 1000. ed. of 1833), says: 


Wares and domestic intercourse has been universal] Beor i understood to 


be wit the national power. 5 otherwise our theory of 
2 and nonintercourse be defended N what other source 
lerived the power of laying em in a time of peace and 


highest political excitement. 
In the License cases (5 How., 504), at page 577, Chief Justice 


Taney says: 
Bea pA Co: under its general power to regulate commerce with 
conten may prescribe what article of merchandise shall be ad- 
very and what excluded; and may therefore admit or not, as it shall 
deem best, the importation’ of ardent spirits. 
Page 578— 
The power to regulate commerce among the several States is granted 


to Congress in the same clause and by the same words as the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and is coextensive with it. 


Gibbons against Ogden is reaffirmed in nearly every decision 
that involves questions of interstate commerce. See United 
States v. Coombs et al. (12 Pet., 78). 


In United States v. 43 Gallons of Whiskey (93 U. S., 194) the 
court says: 
And Congress now has see exclusive and absolute power to regulate 


commerce with the power as broad and as free from 
restrictions as that to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 


Under this power Congress has passed laws directing the man- 
ner in which trade and intercourse with the Indians shall be 
earried on, and forbidding anyone, under certain penalties, to 
give or sell liquor to an Indian in charge of an agent, or to intro- 
duce it into an Indian country; and these laws haye been sus- 
tained by the courts. 

In Brown v. Houston (114 U. S., 622), on page 630, it is said: 


The power to regulate commerce among the several States is granted 
to Congress in terms as absolute as is the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. 


In Crutcher v. Kentucky (141 U. S., 47), on page 57, the court 
says: 

It has frequently been laid down by this court that the power of Con- 
—— over interstate commerce is as absolute as it is over foreign com- 

erce. 

* ~ * * * 
ee 8 the respopaibility, and the sT of providing for the 
of the citizens and the people of the United States in relation 
to a gn corporate bodies, or foreign individuals with whom they may 
have relations of foreign commerce, belong to the Government of the 
United States and not to the governments of the several States; and 
confidence in that regard may be reposed in the National Legislature 
without any anxiety or aporehension arising from the fact that the sub- 
ect matter is not within the province or jurisdiction of the State legis- 
tures. the same thing is exactly true with to interstate 
commerce as it is with to foreign commerce. No difference is 
perceivable between the two. 

In case of Bowman v. Chicago, etc, Railway Co. (125 U. S., 
465), on page 482, ae obi says: 

‘The same necessit does not exist equally in reference to com- 
merce among the 8 e power conferred upon Congress to regu- 
late commerce among 3 — States is indeed contained in the same clause 
of the Constitution which confers upon it power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. The grant is conceived in the same terms, and 
the two powers are undoubtedly of the same class and character and 
. 5 


1 on SE 485— 

So far as these regulations made b; 5 extend, they are cer- 
tainly indications of its intention that tion of commoditas 
between the States shall be free, except 2 —— t is positively restricted 
. itself, or by the States n particular cases by the express 

on of Congress. 


In Pittsburg, etc., Coal Co. v. Bates (156 U. S., 577), on page 
587, the court says: 

The power to regulate commerce among the several States was 
granted to > nay mor in 5 — as absolute as is the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, 

In Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States (175 U. S., p. 
211), the court says on page 228: 

Under this nt of er to Con E t body, in onr judg- 
ment, may aii pan Legislation as shall 3 vold and prehibit 
the performance of any contract between individuals or co ations 
where the natural and — effect of such a contract will when 
carried out, to directly, and not as a mere incident to other and 
innocent F pe perne te to * substantial extent interstate com- 
merce. nd when we speak o t, interstate, we also include in our 

„ foreign commerce. 


Page 229: 

The proram in the Constitution does not, as we believe, exclude 
from ting with regard t to contracts of the above nature 

in the . — its constitutional 


regulate commerce 


e the States. On the contrary, we th ERE regarding 
the iiberty of the citizen is, to some extent, ager pre Sh the tages so 
clause of the Constitution, and that the power of te 


interstate commerce comprises the right to enact a a m a ting 
the citizen from entering into mas private contracts which directis 
and substantially, and not merely indirectly, remotely, entally, 
and collaterally, regulate to a greater or less degree commerce among 


the States. 
Mr. KENYON. Then I will ask permission to place a rather 


lengthy quotation from the lottery case in the Recorp. The 
lottery case has probably been as provocative of discussion as 
any case ever decided by the Supreme Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 


it is so ordered. 
Mr. KENYON. In the lottery case (188 U. S., 321) it was 


practically contended that the power to regulate did not include 
the power of absolute prohibition. The court said, on page 357: 


As a State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own 
for th forbid all sales of lottery tickets within its limits, so Congress, 
or the purpose of guarding the people of the United States against 

‘ widespread tilence of lotteries’ and to protect the commerce 
rich concerns ail the States, may 9 the carrying of lottery 
tickets from ene State to another. In legislating upon the subject 
of the traffic in lottery tickets, as carried on through interstate com- 
. Congress only 5 the action of those States—per- 

all of them—whi for the 8 of the public morals, 
feilen, the drawing of lotteries, as well as the sale or Frage oe of 
ttery tickets within their respective limits. It said, in effect, that 
it would ah sto t the declared policy of the States. which sought 
to protect th le against the mischiefs of the lottery busi 


ness, 
to be overthrown or 5 by the agency of interstate commerce. 
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— 
In the lottery case, page 358, the court says: 


If the carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another be in- 
terstate commerce, and if Congress is of opinion that an effective 
regulation for the suppression of lotteries carried on through such 
commerce is to make it a criminal offense use lott tickets 
to be carried from one State to another, we know of no authority in 
the court to hold that the means thus devised are not appropriate 
and necessary to protect the country at large against a es of 
interstate commerce which, although in eral use and somewhat 
fayored in both National and State legislation in the early history of 
the country, has grown into disrepute and has become offensive to 
the entire people of the Nation. It is a kind of traffic which no one 
can be entitled to pursue as of right. 

That regulation may sometimes appropriately assume the form of 
prohibition is also illustrated by the case of diseased cattle, trans- 
ported from one State to another. Such cattle may have, notwith- 
standing their condition, a value in money for some p es, and 
yet it can not be doubted that Con „ under its power to late 
commerce, may either provide for their being 8 before S- 
portation begins, or, in its discretion, may prohibit their being trans- 
ported from one State to another.. 


Mr. KENYON. I want to insert a review of the lottery case 
by Edward B. Whitney, of New York, published in the Michi- 
gan Law Review in 1903, which is a most complete discussion 


of the lottery case. 3 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


What is the true theory of this decision? Is the congressional power 
dcrived from the fact that the tickets are evil in themselves or dele- 
terlous in their effects? Is it to be followed only when the courts shall 
concur with Congress in considering any articles which may in future 
be 8 to be similar evils, or has Congress a general power to 
prohibit any article whatever which in its own unreviewable legisla- 
tive discretion it may consider deleterious? Has Congress the power 
to exclude any and therefore every article from interstate commerce 
and thus put an end to interstate commerce altogether? I think that 
the latter is the true analysis and the true — . td of the decision, 
although the conservative language of the court leaves the question 
to some extent open for further argument. The court found no implied 
power in Congress upon which the legislation could be based. Congress 

as no general police power. It has no power to supervise the morals 

of our citize to prevent crime, or to restrain extravagance. This 
lack of gene police power and lack of general power to suppress 
lotteries is pointed out by the dissenting justices, nor is it claimed 
by the majority of the court. The decision is squarely based upon one 
of the ress powers of the Constitution—the power to regulate com- 
merce. he dissenting justices maintain that this express power could 
not be invoked, because the power to regulate does not include the 
power to prohibit. The majority of the court, while not definitely 
committing themselves to the proposition that every prohibition is 
included within the power to regulate, maintains “the proposition 
that regulation may take the form of prohibition,” and that whenever 
the general public opinion of the Nation may have come to regard an 
article of commerce. however once approved and favored, as “ grown 
into disrepute” and offensive, so that commerce is considered both 
by the court and by Congress as polluted by the presence of that article, 
the removal of that pollution by exclusion of the article is within 
legislative authority. The next step forward the court declines to 
forecast. Statesmen, however, must attempt to forecast it, because 
they are confronted with the question whether Congress may deal with 
the problem of monopoly by exclusion of monopoly-made articles from 
transportation between tne States. 

It seems to me that Congress will ultimately be held to have the 
power to exclude any article from interstate commerce, because the 
power to regulate (which has now been decided to include the power 
to prohibit) is one of the enumerated powers of the Government. 
There is a radical distinction between the enumerated and the non- 
enumerated or implied wers. Presumptively. a wer expressly 
granted by the Constitution is unlimited, unless limitations are im- 
plied from another section of the instrument. 


Mr. KENYON. As the Senator referred to Prof. Willoughby, 
it is interesting to note the view of a very distinguished author- 
ity on constitutional law, Gov. Baldwin, of Connecticut. I think 
he was formerly chief justice of his State—I am not certain of 
that, but I think he was—and professor of constitutional law 
at Harvard. While he does not support the policy of this legis- 
lation, it seems clear that he considers it well within the power 
of Congress to enact. In a presidential address before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science he said: 


Would it not again be an admissible regulation to provide that no 
goods should be the subject of interstate commerce until they had been 
inspected by Federal officers, or unless, as manufactured goods, they 
had been manufactured at an establishment conducted in a way ap- 
proved by Federal authority? Long steps in these directions have, in- 
deed, been already taken by the acts of Congress as to pure food and 
the inspection of packing houses. The Constitution of the United 
States is, in my opinion, flexible enough to bear a construction su rt- 
in ee yA Congress in such directions far in advance of any- 
thing hitherto attempted. 


Chief Justice Marshall expressed that thought in the fol- 
lowing sentence, from Gibboh against Ogden, which I do not 
think anyone here or elsewhere can improve upon: 

The power over commerce, like all others vested in Congress, is com- 
plete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges 
no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitution. 

Then, I also quote Prof. Willoughby on the lottery case and 
his suggestions as to the fifth amendment. I also quote from 
Ware & Leland against Mobile County, Two hundred and ninth 
United States Reports; the Northern Securities case, One hun- 
dred and ninety-third United States Reports; and the Second 
Employers’ Liability case, Two hundred and twenty-third United 
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States Reports; also from the brief of Solicitor General Bowers, 
which was one of the best briefs ever prepared on the questions 
involved in interstate commerce. 

Prof. Willoughby, referring to the lottery case, said: 


In result, then, it is to be admitted that the lottery case is authori 
for the doctrine that interstate carriers may be prohibited from ca . 
ing, or ship or manufacturers from sending, from State to State 
and to foreign countries commodities produ under conditions so 
objectionable as to be subject to control, as to their manufacture, by the 
States under an exercise of their lice wers, or of a character 
as i or sf ch ed for a use which ght similarly be forbidden 
by w. Furthermore, the case is 1 authority for the power 

Congress to provide laws directed against manufacturers and shi 
pes generally, rather than against the commodities produced or sold 

y them, and excluding them from interstate and foreign commerce so 
long as they fail to conform to conditions which, if imposed by State 
law, would upheld as proper police measures, 


Interesting also is Prof. Willoughby’s suggestion as to the 


‘fifth amendment and the constitutional limitations upon the 


power claimed: 


The question as to the extent to which Congress is limited by the 
due process of law requirement when exercising the power granted it 
‘om difficulty, but this 


by the commerce clause is one not wholly free 
‘congress may not, under the guise of an 


much at least is clear, that C 
exercise of its commerce power, any more than it may under the guise 
of any of its other powers, work a direct deprivation of a particular 
poen rigat or a direct impairment of a specific contract right. 
m this it follows that, granting that an individual has a vested 
right to engage in interstate or foreign commerce, he can not be arbi- 
trarily excluded therefrom, either as a shipper or carrier or importer, 
except in so far as such exclusion may be held to be incidental to the 
tion of such commerce. 


Referring to the Lottery case, in Ware & Leland v. Mobile 
County (209 U. S., 405), on page 410, the court says: 

In that case the Federal act prohibiting the transmission of lottery 
tickets was sustained because of the actual carriage in interstate traffic 
of the tickets themselves. 

In the very famous case, Northern Securities Co. v. United 
States (193 U. S., 197), on page 335, the court says: 


that the power of 5 to 8 
e power to 


ty of Con- 

gress, though limited to fied objects, is plenary as to — objects, 
the power over commerce with fo: nations and among the several 
as absolutely as it would be a single 


rform the high duties assigned to it in the manner most beneficial to 
Phe ple; and that if the end to be accomplished is within the scope 
of the Constitution, “all means which are spares which are 
plainly adapted to that end and which are not prohibited, are consti- 
tutional.” 

Page 342, the court further says: 

Is there, then, any escape from the conclusion that, subject only to 
such restrictions, the power of Congress over interstate and international 
commerce is as full and complete as is the power of any State over its 
domestic commerce? 


In the Second Employers’ Liability cases (223 U. S., 1), on 
page 48, the court quotes with approval from the brief of the 
late Solicitor General (Bowers) : 

Interstate commerce is an act. Ha yer of course, can do anything 
which, in the exercise by itself of a fair discretion, may be deemed ap- 

ropriate to save the act of interstate commerce from prevention or in- 
Perruption, or to make that act more secure, more reliable, or more 
efficient. 

The court held that Congress, in the exercise of its power 
over interstate commerce, could regulate the relations of com- 
mon carriers, by railroad and their employees, while both are 
engaged in such commerce, subject always to the limitations 
prescribed by the Constitution and to the qualification that the 
particulars in which those relations are regulated must have a 
real or substantial connection with the interstate commerce in 
which the carriers and their employees are engaged. 

Of course, the case of Adair against the United States (208 
U. S., 161), goes off on a different theory. The rule there pre- 
scribed is with relation to the discharge of an employee who 
was 2 member of a labor organization. The court says (p. 178) : 

Manifestly, any rule prescribed for the conduct of interstate commerce, 
in order to be within the competency of Congress under its wer to 
regulate commerce among the States, must have some real or substantial 

tion to or connection with the commerce regulated. 

And the court held there was no logical connection between 
the carrying on of interstate commerce and membership in a 
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labor organization. Further, Two hundred and eighth United 
States, 180: 


We need scarcely repeat what this court has more than once said, 
that the power to regulate interstate commerce, pres and paramount as 


that power is, can not be exerted in violation of any fundamental right 


secured by other provisions of the Constitution. 

And the court held that the provision was in violation of the 
fifth amendment. 

To the same effect is the Coppage case in Kansas, which went 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case of Hoke against the United States (227 U. S., 308), 
known as the white-slave case, is one of the most interesting and 
decisive on this question. The court there said (p. 322): 

Our dual form of government has its perplexities, State and Nation 
having different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must 
be kept in mind that we are one people; and the powers reserved to 
the States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exer- 
cised, whether 5 or concurrently, to promote the general 
welfare, material and moral. This is the effect of the decisions, and 
surely if the facility of interstate transportation can be taken away 
from the demoralization of iotteri the debasement of obscene litera- 
ture, the contagion of diseased cattle or persons, the ave bovis À of food 
and drugs, the like facility can be taken away from the systematic entice- 
ment to and the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women 
and, more insistently, of girls. 

The court in that case discussed the pure food and drug act. 
Congress could not prohibit the manufacture of that article, 
referring to an article manufactured in the State; it could not 
prohibit its sale within a State, but it can prohibit its trans- 
portation between the States, and, as the court said, by that 
means defeat the motives and evils of its manufacture. So that 
if it is in fact a regulation of commerce, it does not make any 
difference how it affects the manufacturer. 

If this be true, while Congress can not provide as to who shall 
be employed within a State in its manufacturing enterprises or 
the age or hours of service, yet it can prevent the transportation 
between the States of articles made by the labor of mere chil- 
dren, which labor is condemned by the best Judgment of man- 
kind as destructive of the growth and development of children. 

In the case of Hipolite Egg Co. v. United States (220 U. S.), 
under the pure food and drug act, the court said: 

The statute its, of th W fc t t 
interstate „6 Pret. we 8 8 
trade can be carried on between the States to which it does not extend, 
and have further said that it is complete in itself, subject to no limi- 
tations except those found in the Constitution. We are dealing, it must 
be remembered, with illicit articles—articles which the law seeks to 

out of commerce, because they are debased by adulteration, and 
which law punishes them and the shipper of them. 

The law makes these adulterated articles outlaws of com- 
merce. Can it not also make articles made by child labor out- 
laws of commerce? Why not? 

The pure-food act is also construed in McDermott v. Wiscon- 
sin (228 U. S., 115), where the plenary power of Congress over 
interstate commerce is sustained. In that case Justice Day 
said: 

Congress may itself determine the means for articles from 
interstate commerce; and so long as they do no violence to the other 


provisions of the Constitution, Con itself the judge ot ene 


means to be employed in exercising the powers conferred on it in 
respect. 


In Wilson v. United States (232 U. S., 563), another late case, 
it is held that the white-slave act has the quality of a police 
regulation, although enacted in the exercise of the power to 
regulate interstate commerce. The court says (page 567) : 

The prohibition erms transpo: 
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ER han the quailty ot © ere although chatted Ne the Ges 
cise of the power to regulate interstate commerce. ise 

Now, as to the immoral woman transported in interstate 
commerce, there is no harm to commerce in the woman on the 
train being transported; not a particle. It is the immoral act 
at the end of the journey. 

Weber against Fread, decided by the Supreme Court Decem- 
ber 15, 1915, a very late case, arose under the act of July 31, 
1912, making it unlawful to bring into the United States films 
of prize fights which would be used for public exhibition. Now, 
what was there in the film of a prize fight that could be injuri- 
ous to commerce? Nothing. It was the use to which it was 
to be put that was harmful to public morals. I grant you that 
case does not cover the question of its production. That is 
the only difference. That is a pretty thin ledge to stand on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the line of difference now. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the only line of difference there is, 

Mr. REED. That power was also the power of Congress to 
prohibit bringing articles into the country, 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. REED, That is different. 


Mr. KENYON. But it is the same in principle as to the use 
to be made at the other end. 

Mr. REED. But the power to regulate commerce between 
the States is not the same as the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign ports. 

Mr. KENYON, I am not going to consent to the Senator's 
statement; but the power to regulate interstate commerce and 
foreign commerce and commerce with the Indian tribes is in 
the same clause of the Constitution. I said a while ago that I 
do not believe that clause is necessary as to foreign commerce, 
because it inheres in sovereignty. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there would not be any ques- 
tion but that we could probibit the importation of corn into this 
country; would there? 

Mr. KENYON. Not a particle. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it must be different from what it is be- 
tween the States. 

Mr. KENYON. Except the corn of some citizen of the United 
States. Then you would be taking his property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We prohibit interstate commerce in corn 
and wheat 

Mr. KENYON. Just a minute. Does the Senator from Idaho 
think that the term “person,” as used in the fifth amendment, 
would apply to one who is not a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I think there is a difference between the 
power of Congress under the interstate- commerce clause with 
reference to foreign and domestic commerce. I do not think 
the fifth amendment has anything at all to do with the matter 
of bringing things into this country. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not either, unless it is imported by a 
citizen of this country. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator was misunderstood in 
his statement. That was the reason why I called attention to 
that. 

Mr. KENYON. But I do say that the Supreme Court has 
said time and time again that the power to regulate interstate 
commerce is the same 1s the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce. 

Mr. BORAH. It has used that language; and yet the dis- 
tinction has been made by the court that there is a difference 
in the exercise of the power, because there is no doubt of our 
ability to prohibit the importation into this country of anything 
we desire to prohibit. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 
the question of sovereignty. 

r. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa if 
this is not true: In so far as Congress refers the exercise of its 
authority to the commerce clause, the power over interstate 
commerce and over foreign commerce is precisely the same. 
But in dealing with foreign commerce we may go beyond and 
outside the limitations of the commerce clause, and may do 
what we do by virtue of our sovereignty. In other words, the 
Government of the United States has inherent sovereign powers 
in dealing with foreign nations, but it has no inherent sov- 
ereign powers in dealing with matters which relate to the States 
alone. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. REED. That was the thought that I had in mind, and 
I thought the Senator from Iowa was not expressing himself 
as he really intended to, and that is the reason why I called 
attention to it—not in an antagonistic spirit at all. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not think we disagree. I accept the sug- 
gestion as true, and the statement of the Senator from Utah is 
as I have always understood it. I meant to say that, but no 
doubt I was unfortunate in my language. 

In the case of Weber v. Fread, to which I have referred, the 
court said: 


The ground relied on for the relief was the averment that the prohibi- 

tion of the act of Congress in question was repugnant to the Constitu- 

in the same 5 exceeded its designated 

powers under the tution of the United States and attempted, 

under the guise of its powers under the commerce clause, to exercise 
police power expressly reserved in the States.” 


The court also said: 


But in view of the complete power of Congress over foreign com- 
merce and its authority to pro! the introduction of foreign articles 
recognized and enforced by — pi us decisions of this court, the 
contentions are so deyoid of merit as to cause them to be frivolous. 


It grows out of 
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It was contended in that case that the question at issue was 
not one of regulation of foreign commerce, because the real 
purpose was to forbid the exhibition of the films after they were 
brought in, and such was a subject to which the power of Con- 
gress did not extend. The court held this contention to be of no 
merit; further, that it rested upon the erroneous assumption 
that the motive of Congress in exerting its plenary power could 
be taken into view for the purpose of refusing to give effect to 
such power when exercised. 

A few days ago the Supreme Court passed on the question of 
the power to exclude from commerce medicines carrying with 
them untruthful statements. That was in the Seven Cases v. 
The United States, decided January 10, 1916. It has not been 
reported in any of the reporters as yet. But, of course, there it 
is true that the untruthful statement went along in commerce 
with the article, and that gave them their interstate character. 

On the question of the distinction in the power of Congress to 
prohibit deleterious commodities in commerce and otherwise, 
the recent enactment of Congress with reference to intoxicating 
liquors is interesting. In State of West Virginia v. Adams 
Express Co. the court says: 

That the Congress has power to outlaw and exclude absolutely or 
conditionally from interstate commerce intoxicatin 1 or any other 
deleterious substance has been very often decided. The distinction is 
between things deleterious and things beneficial or innocuous. The 
power to regulate is the power to make reasonable rules of admission 
or exclusion. The power to exclude intoxicants absolutely or con- 
ditionally does not import the power to exclude sound wheat. 

I have reached a point now where I merely want to sum up 
from these authorities, and I shall be very glad for any sug- 
gestion or any questions. I think any candid lawyer, if he will 
be candid with himself, must say that he can not be absolutely 
certain one way or another on this proposition, but that the 
leaning is so strong toward its constitutionality that Congress 
ought to hesitate under those circumstances before denying 
the right to have the question determined by the Supreme Court. 

I simply want to make these points and a summary of a few 
eases. Under the commerce clause of the Constitution the 
power to regulate commerce is complete and plenary. If the 
commerce clause existed without anything else in the Constitu- 
tion to limit it, we could prohibit the shipment of anything in 
commerce, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question there? When does the jurisdiction of Congress begin 
as to interstate commerce? 

Mr. KENYON. When the article is offered to commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it is started on its way? 

Mr. KENYON. When it is offered on its journey as com- 
merce. The Senator goes to a railroad office and buys a 
ticket 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it. is put on the platform and ready 
to be shipped then it becomes interstate commerce. Here you 
propose to limit the production of cotton mills while it is in the 
mills, 

Mr. KENYON. No; that is just where we do not agree. We 
do not propose to limit it at all. Lou may go on with your 
cotton mills, and if you have a market in your State you can 
employ all the children you want to employ. We simply say 
that there is a public conscience in this country, a moral health 
in this country, and that public morals is against child labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with that. 

Mr. KENYON. You can go on in your State if you are not 
going to carry those child-labor goods out to other States, but 
when you do, those people have a right to know. You have no 
right to ship it to a place where it offends the moral con- 
science, and if you attempt so to do we will withdraw the 
instrumentality of commerce. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is not what the Senator says with ref- 
erence to a child-labor law exactly the situation with reference 
to the existing lc:.ery ticket law? If Louisiana desires to main- 
tain a lottery and confines the operation to her own State and 
sells the tickets in her own State there is nothing in the con- 
gressional law on that subject which would interfere with her. 
It merely affects the interchange among the States. 

Mr. KENYON. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from 
Utah, I like to have his opinion, end I hope that some day he 
will be where he will have to pass on these questions. He 
would adorn the highest court of the Nation. Take the lottery 
ease. Here is something that troubles me about the lottery 
case. The lottery ticket is a part of a great gambling scheme. 
It is not simply the way the ticket is to be used at the end of a 
journey. It is connected with the inception of the whole fraudu- 
lent scheme. Does the Senator see any difference between that 
and merely something that is going at the end of the journey 
to be used to debauch the public? 
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Mr. OVERMAN. There is a difference. Cotton goods do not 
debauch anyone at the end of a journey. A lottery ticket de- 
bauches everyone who engages in them. 

Mr. HUGHES. Before the Senator leaves that point 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to leave it yet. We will say 
that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine] is buying 
goods. Here is a mill employing children and one not employ- 
ing children. I think I know the Senator from New Jersey well 
enough to know that he would patronize the mill that is not 
employing children. He has a right to know what he buys. He 
knows he is buying an article, but he can not tell which are 
made by children and which are not made by children. He 
knows that in his State they would not be made by children: 
He has a right to know by whom the goods were made. In 
other words, the consumer has some right on the moral health 
proposition, because the people of this country do not want to 
encourage the labor of mere children by buying products from 
the mills employing them. So you have to consider the con- 
sumer in that matter, too. It does affect the consumer, and the 
consumer can not tell by looking at it. He can put a microscope 
on it and he can not tell whether it was made by a child or 
made by a man 50 y-ars old. He has a right to know, because 
there is a moral health to our civilization and our people just 
as well as there is a mental or physical health. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to refer 
to the situation in reference to the Louisiana lottery about 
which the Senator from Utah made a point. It never occurred 
to me before. The Senator is assuming that the difference be- 
tween that thing and the one we propose to deal with by the 
proposed legislation is that a fraudulent scheme is carried on by 
the instrumentality of commerce. The Senator must remember 
that there is nothing necessurily fraudulent about the Louisiana 
lottery. The Senator, of course, remembers that many govern- 
ments, only a very few years ago, and some governments now, 
carry on lotteries. When I went to Panama they sold lottery 
tickets on the church steps on Sunday morning. 

Mr. KENYON. Where? 

Mr. HUGHES. At Panama. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘The Senator was on his way to church? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I think I had started out of church when 
I found them. I wish the Senator to admit some difference, be- 
cause the Senator’s environment would necessarily make him 
think that any gambling proposition would spring directly from 
the devil. It seems to me that if the United States can deny 
instrumentalities of commerce to the Louisiana lottery, there 
being no law of the United States, at least the Louisiana lottery 
offending against no law of the United States, it could stand 
just as well in the eyes of the law as cotton or any other in- 
dustry. 

Mr. KENYON. I hope the Senator did not understand me as 
indicating that the lottery case does not give the absolute power 
to Congress to prohibit anything that might be offensive to 
public morals. I was simply raising the question for the better 
judgment, as I regard it, of the Senator from Utah. The argu- 
ment I have heard advanced before the committee as to n dis- 
tinction between the lottery case and the law of this bill. I 
think there is no appreciable difference. 

Mr. HUGHES. I called the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that I did not think there was any distinction between two in- 
dustries, neither of them offending against the law of the United 
States. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Federal Congress denies the instrumen- 
talities of commerce to one, and there is no reason why it should 
not, if it chooses, deny the instrumentalities of commerce to the 
other. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator, but I also like to look 
at the other side of the proposition and see if I can find a flaw 
in the argument. It is helpful to always look fairly at both sides 
of a proposition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Lottery case, before the passage 
of the act of Congress, the business had been outlawed by the 
people in substantially all the States in the Union. It was 
opposed to the moral sense of practically all the people of the 
country. My understanding of the reason which underlies the 
decision is that it was based upon the thought that the lottery 
ticket was connected with a business which had been outlawed. 
The Senator said a moment ago with reference to the liquor 
business, I think, that we might prohibit absolutely the trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors among the States. I am very 
much disposed to think that if Congress would take the position 
that intoxicating liquor was an outlawed thing and would repeal 
its laws with reference to the taxation of intoxicating liquors, 
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the inspection of its manufacture, and so on, it would then have 
the power to absolutely prohibit it from entering into the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 

If the Senator will allow me further, it is apparently a ques- 
tion as to the stage of public sentiment. There was a time 75 
or 100 years ago when no one particularly objected to lotteries. 
Very likely if it had been attempted at that time to prohibit the 
transportation of lottery tickets in interstate commerce the 
Supreme Court might not have upheld the act of Congress. But 
in the meantime a great change occurred in the sentiment of 
the people. The thing had become outlawed and was opposed to 
the overwhelming moral sense of the people. Then Congress 
could step in and say it is an outlawed thing and we will deny to 
it the right of interchange among the States. 

Mr. KENYON. That would come within the legislative dis- 
cretion of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Exactly. 

Mr. KENYON. To be exercised reasonably. 
exercised the court could step in. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me that the question must, 
to a certain extent, turn upon the proposition whether or not the 
States in pursuance of their police power have a right to pro- 
hibit the thing. 

Mr. KENYON. That would be one way of getting public 
sentiment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Obviously the State would have no 
power to prohibit the growth of wheat or the growth of corn or 
the interchange of wheat and corn among the people of a State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I have about finished, if the Senator 
will permit me to conclude. Obviously the State would have no 
power to do that. That would not be the exercise of the police 
power, but obviously the State has power and has exercised the 
power to forbid lotteries, and it has exercised the power to for- 
bid the employment of immature children as a great evil. 

Mr. KENYON. In all but two of the States, I think. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That may be correct, in all but two 
States. That being so, the question, to my mind, very largely 
turns upon whether or not Congress may not say this thing, un- 
der the lawful exercise of the police power of the States, has 
been forbidden the right of existence, and Congress may now 
step in in support of the moral sentiment and the attitude of the 
States in having outlawed it and prevent the dissemination of 
the evil, the development of the evil, by denying it the right of 
transportation among the States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Utah is familiar with the 
lottery cases, as he is familiar with all cases in the Supreme 
Court, as I have found, for I have served with him in the com- 
mittee. I wish to know if he read the opinion of Judge Harlan 
in that case where he said the court has gone about as far as it 
will go; and in fact notified the profession that it had gone about 
as far as it will go. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The court does not quite say that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In effect it says that. Judge Harlan him- 
self said it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The court in effect says that the deci- 
sion of the court is confined to the facts of that case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is really the same expression, that it 
is about as far as we will ever go on that subject. 

There is another question I wish to ask the Senator. There 
is a moral sentiment also in this country for an eight-hour law. 
Could Congress prohibit wheat and corn from entering into 
commerce where any labor was employed in the production of 
wheat and corn for more than eight hours a day? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I do not think Congress could. 
It is possible I may change my mind about that in the future, 
of course, but that is my present view. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then what is the difference between fixing 
the hours in the mills and fixing the hours on the farms? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me say, if the Senator from Iowa 
will permit me—— 

Mr. KENYON. Very well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it is very different. The state- 
ment I made a moment ago I think illustrates the difference. 
Ido not think that a State could prohibit the production of wheat 
in a State, wheat itself being an entirely innocuous thing. That 
being so, I do not think that Congress could forbid its trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. It can not be made an out- 
lawed thing, in other words. Neither has it thus far been held 
that the hours of labor may be restricted in a healthful out-of- 
doors employment like farming. The power to fix by legisla- 
tion the eight-hour day seems to be limited to employments of 
such a character that long hours of labor are detrimental to 
the health of the individuals engaged in them. 


If unreasonably 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Utah I have heard the argument before the committee on 
this matter, and in every case which has been called to my at- 
tention, where the power of Congress to prohibit interstate 
transportation of a commodity has been upheld, it has been on 
the ground that the commodity transported was in itself nox- 
ious or dangerous to health or morals. In the bill it is not 
the thing itself that is noxious. The only claim of the advo- 
cates of the bill is that something that was done in the home 
State in the manufacture of the article is against the public 
welfare. This is the only instance, so far as I know, where 
Congress is attempting to prohibit in interstate commerce a 
perfectly legitimate article of commerce for the purpose of 
accomplishing a police regulation in a State. It is not the 
child labor that is prohibited from transportation; it is the 
legitimate product of commerce. I think that is the distinction 
in this case. 

Mr. KENYON. How does the Senator distinguish the Lot- 
tery case? The lottery ticket itself is not a harmful thing; it 
is the use to which it is put. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The lottery ticket in itself was a harm- 
less piece of paper, but it was a contract between the gambling 
shop and the consumer. The lottery ticket, together with the 
circular, report, and instructions which went with the ticket 
through the United States mails, was a part of the parapher- 
nalia of the gambling institution itself, and hence in that way 
was per se noxious, just as much as the acts of the officials of 
the company or sending the prize money would be. 

Mr. KENYON. Take the White Slave case; the transporta- 
tion of the immoral woman herself did not injure interstate 
commerce. $ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; but the result of the transportation 
and the purpose of it was an immoral transaction. 

Mr. KENYON. So the production of goods in the way they 
are produced is immoral, according to the general sentiment of 
the Nation. You have your standard as to matters that are 
immoral and you finally get down to the crux of the matter. 
On the question of general welfare, is production any different 
from consumption? 

Mr. S ND. We have forbidden transportation in 
interstate commerce of game taken in violation of the State 
laws. Game is a wholesome article of food. There is no ob- 
jection to that. It is not deleterious in any way. While it may 
be distinguished in other respects from the question which the 
Senator from Connecticut propounded in this particular respect 
there is no distinction, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The distinction that I recall the court 
made in that case was that game was not an article of inter- 
state commerce at all but it was the property of the State, and 
it was differentiated in that way. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is true so far as that goes, but 
after it has been reduced to possess ion 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then there was no title in it. It ought 
to o interstate commerce. 

KENYON. Now, take the shipment of cattle from an 
liatonta area. Congress prohibited that. Some of those cattle 
are just as good as any cattle could be and some are not. You 
are prohibiting the shipment in commerce of a perfectly in- 
noxious article, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the purpose is to prevent the dis- 
tribution of the diseased cattle. It is to suppress a danger from 
being spread over the country. It is not an attempt to regu- 
late the internal affairs of a sovereign State, which has all the 
power it has not expressly delegated. 

If the Senator has a single case I should like to have him 
produce it, where the Supreme Court up to date has ever held 
that Congress has the power to prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of an article perfectly legitimate in itself. 

Mr. KENYON. The lottery case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator will admit that the power 
sought to be exercised in that legislation goes right up to the 
verge and the limit of the furthest extent he has advocated. 

Mr. KENYON. I do. I say this legislation goes into a new 
field. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And if Judge Baldwin's opinion is cor- 
rect on the subject, which the Senator cited, is it not almost 
equivalent to saying that wherever, in the opinion of Congress, 
the public welfare is to be promoted, irrespective of the opinion 
of the localities of the several States, that there Congress has 
the power under the commerce clause of the Constitution to 
regulate the internal affairs of the States if Congress thinks 
it is for the public welfare? 
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Mr. KENYON. 
the States is one way to put it. Such regulation, however, is 


Of course, regulating the internal welfare of 


merely incidental to the regulation of commerce. has 
power to prohibit transportation in interstate commerce of 
articles that are made in such a way or to be used in such 
a way that they may threaten or diminish or tend to destroy 
the high standard of our civilization. Congress determines that 
standard in the exercise of its legislative discretion. So I have 
no question in my mind that Congress could pass a law prevent- 
ing the shipment in interstate commerce of goods made in fac- 
tories where women work over eight hours a day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Or where women work at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or men. 

Mr. KENYON. There is a distinction between men and 
women. Now, that illustrates the difficulty of this situation. 
The Supreme Court in the New York case, as to the bakers, 
discussed the question of men’s work. It is quite different from 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the California case and 
the Oregon case, where they discussed the working of women 
as being on a different basis entirely, as the Senator from New 
Hampshire knows as well as anyone. That illustrates when 
you get to the Supreme Court the question is simply of reason- 
able or unreasonable regulation. If my friend from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] were on the Supreme Court, I would not have 
much question about the decision, If my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] was there, I would guess the other 


way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is simply one ques- 
tion I am going to ask. I am interested in the Senator's dis- 
cussion of the matter. . Yesterday I received a letter from a 
very prominent citizen of my State, a man who has the esteem 
of our entire citizenship, in which he very calmly discussed this 
matter. He asked me, it is true, to vote against the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Is he a manufacturer? 

Mr. GALLINGER. He is a manufacturer without guile. 

Mr. KENYON. There are those, I know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; Le has a large establishment that 
never has had a strike, and where he has the most contented 
class of men that could be conceived in his employ. He made 
this point, that if this legislation is constitutional on the 
ground that it is detrimental to children to work under certain 
conditions, may the next step not be that it is detrimental to 
the health of men to work 10 hours in some establishment 
where they are only working 8 hours in another establishment, 
and whether we may not go to the point to say that we have a 
right, based upon the theery of this legislation, to exclude from 
interstate commerce goods produced by men who are working 
10 hours, or probably 12 hours a day, and in that way doing 
detriment to their health and very likely to their offspring? 

That was the point raised, and I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor, in all seriousness, if that is not a possibility? 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad to answer the Senator as 
best I may, though I doubt very much whether the man who 
suggests a question like that to the Senator could be absolutely 
without guile. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator knew the man he would 
agree with me that he is a man who holds to the highest ideals 
of proper life in every regard. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to answer the Senator's question 
fairly. Of course, he could have gone further and asked if 
Congress could go to the extent of saying no article shall be 
shipped as interstate commerce unless it is produced by a col- 
ored man in the light of the moon, and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think that is a fair comparison. 
He put it on the point that it was a detriment to health. They 
very seriously argue in certain quarters that men ought not to 
work more than eight hours. Indeed, I observed that a gentle- 
man haranguing an audience in Boston Commons said a little 
while ago that no human being ought to work more than six 
hours a day. It was upon that basis my correspondent sub- 
mitted the matter to me. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, let me answer the Senator, since he 
propounded the question. First, the power to regulate com- 
merce is limited by the fifth amendment. If a bill could be 
passed here providing, as the Senator’s friend suggests, that no 
goods shall be transported in interstate commerce from a fac- 
tory where men work over eight hours, when they get to the 
Supreme Court they must take up the general situation of the 
country as bearing upon reasonableness what the States have 
done about it, what the sentiment is in the country, and what 
effect that has upon the country as bearing on the question, 
whether it is reasonable or unreasonable, whether it is arbitrary 
or not, and if unreasonable and arbitrary, it is unconstitutional. 

That is the best answer I can give. So the Senator can 
group all that he might ask under that rule. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that I pro- 
pounded the interrogatory more particularly for the reason that 
I propose to send my friend the very able speech which the 
Senator has made, and I will go further and say that, as a lay- 
man, I had very seriously wondered whether this proposed law 
in constitutional or not. I remember that when Senator Bey- 
eridge was so eloquently discussing it, the leading lawyers of 
this body at that time said to me it was unconstitutional clearly, 
But I go further and say thet, as at present advised, I propose 
to vote for the bill, leaving the question of its constitutionality 
to be determined by the courts. I asked my question in entire 
good faith. 

Mr. KENYON. And I tried to answer in the best of faith. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator accept the proposition 
that the Federal Government has police power with reference to 
channels of interstate trade? 

Mr. KENYON. I say that the Government is a Government 
of delegated powers. I do not well see just how it can have what 
are commonly known as police powers in the States. I do not 
think it makes much difference what you call it, the Govern- 
ment has what practically amounts to police power in the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce. 

Mr. BORAH, Of course the Federal Government is a Govern- 
ment of delegated powers, but there has been delegated to the 
National Government the exclusive power to regulate interstate 
commerce. No other power can police the channels of interstate 
trade. The States can not do it, and if the National Government 
can not do it no one can do it. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 
then, what police power belongs to the States. 

Mr. BORAH. If you are dealing with the subject of inter- 
state trade and the channels of trade that are being overlooked 
by the National Government on the ground of public welfare 
and the morals of the people, it must be the police power, is it 
not? What other kind of power would it be? It could not be 
anything but police power. While they do not call it that in so 
many words, that is what it is. It could not have been anything 
with reference to interstate commerce which sustained the white- 
slave act. There is no principle which has ever been laid down 
by the Supreme Court with reference to interstate commerce 
upon which that could be based unless it is upon the proposition 
that, so far as the channels of interstate trade are concerned, 
the Government has the right to exercise the police power. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Supreme Court of the United States 
was careful to refrain from stating that it was the police power 
or that the Nation had any police power. What it said was 
that the undoubted power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the States would not be allowed to be defeated, because 
the means which they took to regulate commerce might partake 
of the nature of police power, which is quite a different thing 
from saying what is known in the States as police power. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Supreme Court did hesitate 
to say—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, they refrained. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think they refrained entirely from 
saying it, either, because they placed it absolutely upon the 
question of protecting the morals of interstate trade. What is 
it except the police power by which you protect the morals of 
interstate trade? It is not interstate commerce in the technical 
sense in which we use the term; it is the police power, pure and 
simple. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is the regulation of commerce by 
power, and it is purely an academic question whether you call 
it police power or not. It is the power to regulate commerce. 

Mr. KENYON. That is exactly what I have been saying. It 
does not make any difference what you call it. I argued that 
question the other day——perhaps I did not argue it, but visited 
it out—with the Senator from Connecticut, that there was a 
police power; but in our talk he rather got my mind confused 
about there being a national police power as we understand 
the term. However, it is the same thing whatever we call it— 
the right to protect the channels of commerce, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not claim that there is the general police 
power which obtains within the State, but I claim with refer- 
ence to these special delegations or the delegation of power over 
a particular subject, that with reference to that subject the 
National Government may exercise the police power. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Why not compromise by calling it 
“power analogous to police power,” and let it go at that? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that would be all right; but I prefer 

the other proposition, because it is the correct proposition. 


It is a question, 
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Mr. KENYON. I advise the Senator from Idaho not to get 
very near the Senator from Connecticut on that proposition or 
he will confuse his mind. 


Mr. BORAH. I will only say that Cooley, in his Constitutional 
Limitations, years ago very clearly laid-down in a paragraph— 
which I thought I had in my desk, but which I find I have not 
that the National Government had the right to exercise the po- 
lice power with reference to the channels of interstate trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me to have 
the Recorp correct, I want to say, in reference to the gentleman 
to whom I referred, my correspondent, that he is conducting 
a business in which he employs neither women nor children. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Iowa goes on, I should like to understand his position. I do 
not know whether I understand it correctly or not. In a col- 
loquy between the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Utah, did I understand him to say that the Supreme Court, in 
deciding a great constitutional question, as he called it, decided 
it according to what the public sentiment of the country is? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; I did not mean that at all. If I said 
that, I was very unhappy in the use of my language. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did not think the Senator meant that. 

Mr. KENYON. I said that the Senator from Utah would 
view this perhaps in one way if he were on the Supreme Bench, 
while the Senator from North Carolina would view it the other 
way. The court would undoubtedly take into consideration 
what the States had done as representative of the general senti- 
ment upon this subject as bearing upon the question of whether 
it was a reasonable or unreasonable regulation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, they ought to be governed by the 
public sentiment as to their decision on a great constitutional 
question? ; 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator can say that if he wants to, but 
he can not say it as coming from me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I understood the argument 
would lead to. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not say any such thing or anything like 
it. The question came up of goods made by those in slavery 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is not so much what the Senator says 
as what the Senator from Utah has stated, that the Supreme 
Court would be governed. 

Mr. KENYON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is what the Senator from Utah said, and 
I understood the Senator from Iowa to agree to it. 

Mr. KENYON. I think we will compromise that by going on. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not understand what I am charged 
with having said. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not understand it, either. 

As to the question of whether Congress could pass a law pro- 
hibiting the shipment of goods made by those in slavery, a ques- 
tion which had never been suggested in the past, I do not be- 
lieve there is anyone now but would believe that in the present 
state of the public mind Congress could do that very thing. I 
think there have been some bills with reference to the importa- 
tion of rubber goods from foreign countries made by those in 
slavery. The chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
in the other House introduced a bill that no person should ship 
in interstate commerce for purposes of slaughter bull calves 
less than 2 years of age or heifers less than 7 years of age— 
pretty healthy-sized heifers. [Laughter.] That gentleman is 
a great lawyer, and I presume he considered his bill was cousti- 
tutional. That bill was for the preservation of the meat supply 
and went to a question of the general welfare. I want to hurry 
on and finish, Mr. President. I have stated before the proposi- 
tion that if the power exists the effect on the manufacturing 
interests of the State or the agricultural interests is immaterial. 
This proposed law does not regulate manufacturing within the 
States. 

The States can employ their children just as they please; they 
can carry on their business just as they please; but we can 
withdraw from them the instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce. The only difference in the decision is whether or not 
the consumer and the producer are alike considering this ques- 
tion. I read from the Hoke case with reference to manufac- 
turing, and I have heretofore asserted that the consumer is 
interested in the problem of knowing what goods he is to use. 
I have also discussed the fifth amendment and the question of 
keeping out of commerce wheat, vats, and so forth, and stated 
that the question of the violation of the fifth amendment de- 
pends on whether it is an unreasonable and arbitrary regula- 
tion. I want to lay down the proposition, too, that the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments are alike, and that an act which 
is not inhibited under the one, as taking without due process of 
law, is not inhibited under the other. Due process under the 
fourteenth amendment has been defined in many cases, as in 


the Oregon case and the California case, affecting a law gov- 
erning the hours of service for women. How can there be any 
difference? If the fixing of the hours for service for women 
in a State in a manufacturing institution does not violate the 
fourteenth amendment, then certainly legislation by Congress 
is such that results in that very thing as to children does not 
violate the fifth amendment. I do not see any difference as 
affecting the due-process clause of the Constitution between the 
situation in the California and in the Oregon cases or, indeed, 
in the Illinois case, which involved child labor, and this present 
situation. 

A child-labor act of Illinois of 1903 was construed in the 
case of Sturges & Burn Manufacturing Co. against Beauchamp, 
Two hundred and thirty-first United States, page 320; it was 
held that a classification in employment of labor of persons be- 
low 16 years of age is reasonable and does not deny equal pro- 
tection of the laws. It was also held that the Illinois child- 
labor law was not unconstitutional as denying due process of 
law, as depriving the employer of liberty of contract, or of his 
property by requiring him at his peril to ascertain the age of 
the person employed. The court says: 

The Federal question presented is whether the statute as construed 
by the State court contravenes the fourteenth amendment. It can 
not be doubted that the State was entitled to prohibit the employment 
of persons of tender years in dangerous occupations. 

It also held that the State could compel employers at their 
peril to ascertain whether those they employed were, in fact, 
under the age specified, saying: 

The proposition of absolute uirements of this sort is a familiar 
exercise of the protective power of the Government. ` 

A very important case is Muller v. Oregon (208 U. S., 412), 
passing on the Oregon statute of 1903, which provides that no 
female shall work in certain establishments more than 10 hours 
a day, held not to be unconstitutional so far as respects laundries. 
It was contended that the statute was a violation of the four- 
teenth amendment; that it prevented parties making their own 
contracts; that it did not apply equally to all persons similarly 
situated ; that it was not a valid exercise of the police power. 

The court says on page 421: 

It is undoubtedly true, as more than once declared by this court, that 
the general right to contract in relation to one's business is part of the 
liberty of the individual, protected by the fourteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; yet it is equally well settled that this liberty is 
not absolute and extending to all contracts and that a State may, with- 
out conflicting with the provisions of the fourteenth amendment, re- 
strict in many respects the individual's power of contract. Without 
stopping to discuss at length the extent to which a State may act in this 
respect, we refer to the following cases in which the question has been 
considered: Allgeyer v. Louisiana (165 U. S., 478); Holden v. Hardy 
(169 U. S., 366) ; Lochner v. New York (198 U. S., 45). 

The court took the view that the limitation placed upon the 
woman's contractial power as to the power she should labor was 
not imposed solely for her benefit, but also largely for the benefit 
of all. So also might be argued the limitation as to children 
laboring—for the benefit of all. 

In Miller v. Wilson (236 U. S., 373), the Californian case 
arising out of their State statute limiting the hours of labor for 
women, the court said: 


As the liberty of contract guaranteed by the Constitution is freedom 
from arbitrary restraint—not immunity m reasonable regulation to 
safeguard the public interest—the question is whether the restrictions 
of the statute have reasonable relation to a proper purpose 

It is manifestly impossible to say that the mere fact that the statute 
of California provides for an 8-hour day, or a maximum of 48 hours 
a week, takes the case out of the domain of legislative discretion. This 
is not to imply that a limitation of the hours of labor of women might 
not be pushed to a wholly indefensible extreme, but there is no ground 
for the conclusion here that the limit of the reasonable exertion of 
protective authority has been overstepped. Nor, with to liberty 
of contract, are we able to perceive any reason upon which the State’s 
power thus to limit hours may be upheld with respect to women in a 
millinery establishment and denied as to a chambermaid in a hotel. 

Dealing with practical exigenc.es, the legislature may be guided by 
experience. (Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. S., 138, 144.) t is free 
to recognize degrees of harm, and it may confine its restrictions to those 
classes of cases where the need is deemed to be clearest. s been 
said, it may “proceed cautiously, step by step,” and “if an evil is 
specially experienced in a particular branch of business,” it is not neces- 
sary that the prohibition “ should be couched in all-embracing terms.” 


The case of Jacobson r. Massachusetts (127 U. S., 11) was an 
act relating to compulsory vaccination, and the law was held 
valid as 2 proper exercise of the police powers with reference to 
public health and not against the fourteenth amendment. 

In Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S., 366) the court there considered 
an act of the Legislature of Utah. That act limited the employ- 


ment of workmen in underground mines to eight hours per day, 
except in cases of emergency. That act was held to be a valid 
exercise of the police powers of the State. 

In Hawley v. Walker (232 U. S., 718) the question was the 
constitutionality of an act prohibiting the employment of “ fe- 
males over 18 years of age” to work in “ any factory, workshop, 
telephone or telegraph office, millinery, or dressmaking estab- 
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lishment, restaurant, or in the distributing or transmission of 
messages more than 10 hours in any one day or more than 54 
hours in any one week.” ‘The constitutionality of the law was 
sustained. 

In Riley v. Massachusetts the plaintiff in error was convicted 
upon the charge of employing a woman in a factory at a dif- 
ferent hour from that specified in a notice posted in accordance 


with the statute relating to the hours of labor. The general 
provision of the statute being found to be valid, the particular 
requirements which were the subject of special objection were 
also upheld as administrative rules designed to prevent the cir- 
cumvention of the purpose of the law. ` 

I am citing these cases merely on the question of the four- 
teenth amendment, as there have been hardly any eases on the 
fifth amendment. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] says we 
can not do indirectly what we can not do directly. Congress has 
taxed out of existence undesirable cotton-future contracts, al- 
though it could not directly regulate the making of cotton-future 
contracts. It has undertaken to tax opium out of existence. 
It has levied a tax upon the circulatory notes of State banks for 
the express purpose of destroying their circulation. It has levied 
a tax on oleomargarine not to raise revenue, but to exterminate 
colored oleomargarine; and in McCray v. United States (195 
U. S., 27), known as the oleomargarine case, the court said: 

From this it follows, as we have also ee declared, that the 
judiciary is without authority to avoid an act of gen oye exerting the 
taxing power, even in a case where to the judicial d it seems that 
Co ss had, in putting such power in motion, abused its lawful au- 
thority by levying a tax which was unwise or oppressive or the result 


of the enforcement of which might be to ind! 
within the powers delegated to Congress. 


On the question of national police power, I wish Senators 
would read the late decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. For instance, the case of L. Lawrence Weber against 
Frederick S. Freed, decided December 13, 1915, which refers to 
this subject and also to another subject which has been dis- 
cussed here. In that case the court say: 

But in view of the complete po of Congress over foreign com- 
merce and its authority to prohibit the introduction of foreign articles, 


reco; ed and enforced by ret previous decisions of this sort, the 
_contentions are so devoid of merit as to cause them to be frivolous. 


That was on the question of the power of Congress. The 
court further say: 


Moreover, the proposition plainly is wanting in merit, since it rests 
+ ae the erroneous ass! tion that the motive of Congress in exerting 
its plenary power may be into view for the purpose of refusing to 
give effect to such power when exercised. 


In the Hoke case the court say: 


The principle established by the cases is the simple one, when rid of 
ona distra considerations, that has pore over 
transportation “ among several States ; that the power is complete 
in itself, and that Congress, as an incident to it, may adopt not only 
means necessary but convenient to its exercise, and the means may have 
the quality of police ons. (114 U. S., 196, 215; Cooley Consti- 
tutional Limitations (7th ed.), 856.) We have no hesitation, theref 


ore, 
in pronouncing the act of June 25, 1910, a legal exercise of the power 
of Congress. 


Again, in a very late case, the Eckman case, decided January 
10, 1916, the court say: 


So far it is ob, that this measure, though relating to articles 
is an encroachment upon the re- 
serv 
subs 


on is not to be distinguished in 

tance was overruled in sustaining the white-slave 

act (36 Stat., 825). (Hoke v. United States, 227 U. G., There, 
after stating that “if the facility of interstate tran be 
denied in the case of lotteries, o 
s, and impure food and d 


y affect subjects not 


tions, 

Now, Mr. President, I have taken a great deal more time than 
I should have done. I do not know, if Congress has a doubt 
about the constitutionality of a proposed legislative enactment, 
just what its duty is. That is for each Member to determine. 
It is a principle of constitutional law, however, that all legis- 
lation, whether of Congress or of the States, must be taken 
to be valid unless the contrary is clearly shown. Of course, 
when a law comes before a court for interpretation it is to a 
certain extent limited by the fact that every presumption is in 
favor of consitutionality. Hence Congress should carefully 
consider constitutional questions. But it does seem to me that 
a mere question in one’s mind as to whether or not a court may 
hold a statute unconstitutional is not enough to warrant vot- 
ing against a measure even where it may fairly be said to be 
a somewhat doubtful question. The simple question here in 
the last analysis and in summing it all up is, Is this law a regula- 
tion of commerce? If so, no effect on manufacturing can be 
considered. That is entirely immaterial, provided there is no 


violation of the fifth amendment to the Constitution. So I 
have worked out in my own mind this principle—I do not know 
whether it will stand, but I believe it will, and I believe the day 
is coming when it will be recognized—that Congress has the 
right to exclude from interstate commerce anything that tends 
to imperil the standards of public health, public morals, public 
safety, and public welfare, which in the judgment of Congress 
are proper standards for the civilization of our age. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that I have 
been hurried. I did not expect to take over an hour's time, 
but one thing has led to another. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I am sure I do not want to break in on the 
continuity of the Senator's remarks or to encroach upon the time 
which he wishes to make use of; but, if the Senator is about to 
conclude, I should like to ask him if this question at last does 
not resolve itself into whether it is a proper exercise of the 
police power applied to interstate commerce? I have reflected 
for some time on that, running through several years, and I have 
resolved the doubt in favor of the power, and shall support this 
bill accordingly. ; 

However, before the Senator concludes, I want to ask him to 
direct his remarks to this phase of the power that is either exist- 
ing or not, as the case may be: The primary purpose of this regu- 
lation is to prevent child labor, not in the States where it may be 
lawful, where it is not now prohibited by State enactment, but 
to prevent child labor generally throughout the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. To stamp it out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. That is, as I understand, the pur- 
pose of this remedial legislation. Now, keeping that in mind, 
Mr. President, in the case of the oleomargarine law, whatever the 
other motives may have been for its enactment, one motive was 
to prevent deception. Oleomargarine is not necessarily un- 
wholesome; it does not possess any deleterious qualities when 
taken into the human system, but it is so similar to the natural 
product that, to prevent the deception, a tax, which is in a large 
measure prohibitive, was imposed upon it, and sustained as an 
exercise of the police power—not to prevent interstate traffic in 
a deleterious substance, but a deceptive traffic in a lawful sub- 
stance, in order that the general public might be protected from 
deception. That is one ground on which such a law might be 
sustained. Another is that a thing which is in itself lawful in 
its origin may become in its use, applied to the general public, 
hurtful or contrary to either the public health or morals or, in 
general, contrary to the public welfare. 

The !ottery tickets to be issued were lawful in the State of 
their origin, but became unlawful because of their general effect 
upon the public, and were accordingly properly excluded from 
interstate commerce. If deception is used in connection with 
a Jawful article, lawful in the place of its origin, the general 
public may be protected by an act of Congress against the unlaw- 
ful imposition of that article upon the general public whereby a 
deception is effectually carried out. 

Now, what is the difference, does the Senator think, between 
such a case as that and protecting the general public throughout 
the United States against the effects of child labor by excluding 
from interstate commerce, as a necessary and very effective 
meent of stopping child labor, articles manufactured by child 
labor 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have discussed that subject 
and advanced that theory some time ago when the Senator was 
probably absent. I have said that the consumer was interested 
in the question of how the goods which he purchased were made 
and had a right, in contemplation of the general moral health 
of the Nation, to know whether the goods were made by child 
labor or not. If they were, he might not want to use them. So 
I do not want to go back to that if the Senator will excuse me; 
but I am glad of the Senator’s statement and to have it added 
to my remarks. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon another 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PHELAN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. ‘That point was made before the committee; 
and, while it may not be important, I for one would not want to 
be placed in the attitude of accepting that challenge as made 
before the committee. I do not believe that we have got to base 
this proposed legislation on the proposition that the consumer 
has the right to know. I believe we can put it upon the basis 
that the citizens of any State and of every State have a right 
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to be protected against the effects upon the citizenship of child 
labor; and I believe the sooner we come right out and put it 
on that broad ground the better it will be for all concerned. 

Mr. KENYON. I trust the Senator did not understand that I 
took any other position than that. 

Mr. CLAPP. No. I merely had in mind that that suggestion 
was in a way acquiesced in in the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. We have been having a general discussion 
here of both sides of it. I have stated time and time again my 
view of the situation. There is little doubt in my mind as to the 
constitutionality of the measure, because of the power of Con- 
gress in the interest of the general public welfare to take out 
of interstate commerce those things that are injurious to the 
public welfare. 

Now, Mr. President, I merely want to say that I have been 
interested in child-labor legislation for a good many years. It 
has appealed to me. In congressional life I know we have a 
good many disappointments. It seems frequently as if it were 
not worth while, and that there was not very much being ac- 
complished of particular benefit to our fellow men. I feel, how- 
ever, that there are compensations in public life as in this in- 
stance, where the opportunity is presented to help in a modest, 
humble way to fight the battle for the children of this country. 
I do hope that we are to be given an opportunity to vote upon 
this bill at no distant date. It will mark a milestone in the 
progress of legislation enacted for the benefit of humanity. 

Mr. President, from the humble manger of Bethlehem came the 
greatest social worker of the world. He gave His life as an 
act of social service. Inspirational are his utterances concern- 
ing children: 


But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in — 
it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. 

Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little pue should h. 

But Jesus said, Suffer little child and forbid them not to come 
unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


If we destroy them, we destroy the hope, the dream, the faith, 
the prayer that the kingdom of heaven may some day come to 
earth 


In a book by Markham, Lindsey, and Creel is a little state- 
ment which I want to read. It is as follows: 


Of late 882 we have fallen into a journalese habit of asking what 

Christ would have 2 of this or that, or what He would have done 

in such and such a pace For instance, writers and preachers have 
aster's feelings and actions were 

Chicago or put in charge of a 9 or given control of a ye 5 


ment Bris i etc, etc., all of which been interesting rather 


im 

Ro aa one, however, has yet written a book or preached a sermon on 

“ What Christ would have thought of child labor. " Yet it is te an 
obvious title, for the s test consideration of the G show 
that Jesus was Incessan and passionately R the welfare 
and happiness of children as well as in the securement of industrial and 
economic justice for those who perform the world’s toil. 

Christ in the last analysis was an agitator, a rebel, an insurgent. He 
Swept his barren, wretched land like a flame, out inst burdens 
too evous to be borne, striking terrible blows at ancient evils and 
established injustice. He preached heroic love and service, and the 
brotherhood of man was as much on his “re as the fatherhood of God. 
In no sense is that wonderful career at all intelligible save when 
considered as a heroic attempt to substitute a more wholesome and 
brotherly environment for crue! industrial conditions. 


e set down in 


We may have to what Jesus would do if He came to Chica; 
or if He edited a y paper, but we can tell authoritatively what He 
would do if brought face to face with the present child-labor problem of 
the United States. 
* . a . + + 

Imagine Him in a Gulf coast shed of a cold, raw morning before 
the dawn, holding in his lap a whimper ine. chilled, eget Sy ie dof 8 
or 9 and looking at the little fingers with holes eaten into them by the 
acid that exudes from the head of a shrimp! Or amid the noise and 
dust of the anthracite coal breakers, where boys just entering their 
teens dare disease and death! Or in the dark 5 
tenement, where babies work 10 to 15 5 hours a day, making artifi 
flowers ! 

* * e Ld . . * 

A nation that builds ne grr about 8 of Nazareth and erects 
thousands of churches 5980 0 en and still permits its industrial 
machine to mangle eh od 2,000, fie children is a nation that is 
on the road to spiritual dea 

Mr. President, those who advocate this kind of legislation may 
be called altruists, sentimentalists, reformers, or what not. It 
makes little difference to them. They will go on with the fight, 
a fight that must eventually be crowned by victory. Justice, 
not charity, is the need of the age. Justice is the foundation of 
all social order. The old order passeth: Men crippled in indus- 
trial pursuits, women’s backs bent by long hours of toil, chil- 
dren destroyed by labor in mines and factories, their little lives 
ground into dividends. The new order cometh where it shall 
be easier for every day men and women to live and enjoy life, 
to have their little homes, to develop ideals, to realize hopes. 
We have the right to the vision of a broad humanitarian nation 
interested in humanity as well as ty. That vision is 


becoming a reality, although possibly slowly ; then happy, healthy 


children, strong vigorous men, home-making mothers and wives, 
a people not devoted to the principle of each for himself, but 
rather to the principle of each for the other; a nation whose 
only throne is justice, a republic whose mission is to keep open 
wide the doors of opportunity not only for those of to-day but 
for the children of to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PxHetan in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the particular amendment now 
before the Senate offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] is of itself not of very great importance. It applies to 
a rental charge made only in cases where the permittee or 
grantee uses public lands. 1 presume that if this bill is enacted 
into law in its present form or, for that matter, in any other 
modified form, there will be comparatively few instances in 
connection with navigable streams where Government land will 
be used; but notwithstanding that, Mr. President, there is a 
very important and, as I believe, fundamentai principle in- 
volved in this amendment. The particular place in the bill 
where it is provided that public lands shall be used is the only 
place in the bill where there is any provisie made for rental 
for any of the privileges given to permittees or grantees. It is 
provided that the charge that shall be made shall be based upon 
its value as land, and it is admitted by those who are behind 
the bill in its present form that that particular provision—the 
one I have read and the one which the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana seeks to strike out—was put into the bill to 
prevent the making of a lease by the Secretary of War in which 
he should charge a rental or make a charge on any other basis 
than that connected with the land; in fact, that he should 
thereby not be allowed by the law to make a charge on the 
horsepower developed. 

That brings before us at once the question whether, in these 
leases, we ought to give to the Secretary of War, or any other 
authority to whom we may delegate the power to make these 
leases, the power to charge for the horsepower developed. I 
concede to begin with that this is a very important and funda- 
mental principle upon which honest men may honestly disagree; 
and while I am very decidedly of the opinion, from what study 
I have given to this subject, that we ought to give to the Secre- 
tary of War such authority and such power, and that he ought 
to exercise it, I am perfectly willing to concede that it is a ques- 
tion with two sides to it, and I have no fault to find with the 
Senator or the individual who takes a different viewpoint. That 
is the point that I want now to discuss. I think it is the real 
question involved in the Senator’s amendment, although funda- 
mentally I would carry it much further if I could, and make 
it apply to all cases, whether any Government land is used or 
not. 

Mr. President, I believe we ought to give to the Secretary of 
War the power to charge a rental based upon the development of 
the power at the particular point where the permittee is al- 
lowed to dam the stream and build an obstruction, and in my 
judgment he ought to have this authority, because I believe it 
would tend to regulate the charges and in the end redound to 
the benefit of the consumer of the electricity that is developed 
at that point. That is the reason why I favor it. I believe it 
is the belief of those who favor that kind of a provision that 
it is a regulatory power, and places in the hands of the Secre- 
tary authority of law that will regulate and in the end prevent 
monopoly and give to the consumer of power a lower rate. 

We must remember, Mr. President, that in dealing with this 
question we are only trustees, We are not dealing with our per- 
sonal property. We are not here giving rights to dam streams 
and build obstructions in navigable waters that we personally 
own. The Secretary of War, if this bill is passed, will be a 
trustee, and we are acting now in the capacity of a trustee. 
The Secretary of War, if this bill is passed, will be acting in 
that capacity, representing all of the people of the United 
States. The particular land upon which the dam is to be 
built, so far as this amendment applies, at least, is Government 
land, owned by all the people. If through that ownership we 
ean regulate a power that is to be developed there for the 
benefit of the communities, the people at large, we ought not 
to give away that right. We ought to protect that right as fully 
as though we were individuals dealing with something that we 
personally owned, making a lease of it to some one who wanted 
to operate it; and it is on that theory that I believe we ought 
to provide by law sufficient authority for the person who repre- 
sents all the people of the country—the Secretary of War, in 
this case—so that he will not fritter away the rights that the 
people own. 

I can easily conceive that there might be, and would be, prob- 
ably, in the practical operation of this law, many cases where 
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the permittee, the person who was applying for the right to 
build this dam, would come in direct competition, let us say, 
with some other corporation which was developing in that 
vicinity hydroelectric energy that was produced by steam. For 
the purpose of illustration let us say it cost the steam com- 
pany $10 a horsepower to develop their power. Let us say 
that the man who developed water power on this Government 
streum could develop and get his power to the market for $5 
per horsepower. 

When the man who developed the horsepower has his power 
ready to sell, does anybody believe that he would put it on 
the market for any lower price than was necessary to get the 
business away from the man who was developing power by 
steam? In that case, if the steam man had to pay $10 and the 
water man $5, then if he should sell the power at a price, let 
us say, of $9.50 per horsepower, he would get the business. 
Suppose there was a charge of $1 on the horsepower that had 
to go to the Government. He would sell it for exactly the same 
price as though there was no charge made by the Government. 
In other words, coming in competition with other power that 
cost more money, he would get his power on the market just 
enough below his competitor to get the business; and if that 
figure was not above the actual cost and the rental fee that he 
paid to the Government, he would get and operate the business. 

Why, then, should not the Government or the Secretary of 
War or the Congress, representing the people of the United 
States, owning the land upon which this power dam is to be 
built, give to the person that we are going to designate in this 
law to represent the people of the United States sufficient au- 
thority so that in making the lease in that kind of a case he 
would be able to get for the owners of that property—the people 
of the United States—a fair rental that would still permit the 
permittee or the grantee to operate and get the business and still 
make a very large and liberal profit? 

There might be other instances where it would be to the in- 
terest, perhaps, of large corporations owning power plants, 
either steam or water, located in a certain community where 
there was an additional water-power site in a navigable stream, 
to make application under this law, if it were passed, for the 
purpose of developing power at that additional site, with no 
intention of developing it to its full capacity, for the purpose, 
perhaps, of preventing somebody else from getting it and devel- 
oping it to its full capacity, and thus putting it in competition 
with some established business, with the effect of lowering the 
rates to the consumer. Suppose the Secretary of War, in rep- 
resenting the people, the owners of this land that is going to 
be taken away, should say to the proposed permittee: “I will 
lease you this particular site for the development of power, and 
I will provide in the lease that if you develop it to its full 
capacity and sell it, then the amount of rental shall be nominal 
only; but if you develop only half of it, then the lease shall 
provide that you must pay a dollar, two dollars,” or some other 
sum that he might set, “for the power you develop.” That 
would give him a leverage of a regulatory nature by which he 
could compel the development of the entire power; and I take 
it that that is what all of us want. We want the maximum 
amount of power developed. It is only by the development of 
the maximum amount of power that the best results and the 
lowest price can come to the consumer and the greatest develop- 
ment of the country or the community can take place. 

Suppose there is another locality where, after this bill te- 
comes n law, some inan makes application to the Secretary of 
War for the development of power by the building of a dam in 
n navigable stream—let us say in the vicinity of some city, some 
village, or perhaps several cities—and the Secretary of War, 
when he applies, if he had the authority to demand any rental, 
would say to the applicant, “ Now, if you develop this power and 
sell it to this municipality, where it will go directly to the people 
of the community, the citizens of that municipality, I will charge 
you a rental that is only nominal, practically nothing; but if 
you develop this power and sell it to another corporation, and 
that corporation in turn sells it to the municipality, or perhaps 
to another corporation, and they sell it to the municipality, then 
the rental that I will charge you "—and it must be so provided 
in the lease—* shall be a higher rate.” In other words, again 
he would use his power to cut out the middleman and get the 
electricity at the lowest possible price to the actual consumer, 

We know in the practical application, not only of things of 
this kind, but in yarious other things, that there are often yari- 
ous corporations organized, and one corporation develops and 
sells to another corporation that will take power over a line 40 
or 50 miles, and that corporation sells it to another corporation, 
and that corporation sells it to another one that distributes it, 
and al orf these overhead charges must be paid; all of this ma- 
chinery must be oiled. In the end the consumer pays it all. 


That must necessarily follow: That condition would be relieved 
or done away with if the Secretary of War, or the person repre- 
senting the owners of the property where the dam is built— 
that is, the people of the United States—should say, “ We will 
charge you one rental if you sell to some intermediate corpora- 
tion, but we will charge you another rental, at a much lower 
figure, if you will sell directly to the municipality whose citizens 
it is desired should be supplied with electric light and electric 
power.” 

I might go on, Mr. President, and show in a great many in- 
stances how this power to charge a rental would be used to 
regulate the price that the consumer must pay. The first in- 
stance I gave will demonstrate, I think, that in many cases 
where the power developed by the water is going to come into 
competition with a higher-priced power, they can just as well 
charge à reasonable fee and let it go to the people of the 
United States, and the consumer would still pay the same 
price that he would have to pay if no charge were demanded in 
the way of a rental by the Government. The only object of it 
all is to give to the people of the country the widest possible 
development and the lowest possible price. 

Now I want to read an extract from an article written by 
Mr. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior. He wrote this article 
with reference to a bil- providing for power development of 
nonnavigable streams on the public lands of the United States, 
which was pending before the Public Lands Committee, and 
which has since been reported, and is now on the calendar; 
and I am only going to read that part of it which applies as 
well to this bill as to that one. In fact, I am only discussing 
now the particular question which is before the Senate. There 
are some other propositions involved in this bill that, in my 
judgment, are fundamental, and in due time I expect to dis- 
cuss them. For instance, I expect to discuss the policy of this 
bill as outlined in section 6, ordinarily referred to as the re- 
capture proposition, and I expect to offer an amendment which 
will strike out that section and insert a new one. I consider 
that perhaps more important than the question which is now 
before the Senate; but that question and this one, in my humble 
judgment, are fundamental. 

The principles underlying each one of those two questions are 
exacily the same as applied to dams constructed across navi- 
gable streams and as applied to dams constructed on streams 
that are in the public land. While Secretary Lane's article was 
written with reference to the streams flowing in the public lands 
of the United States, and not navigable, what he said on that 
point—on both of those points, in fact, although I will only 
read one now—applies just as fully to this bill as to that one. 

I believe it will be conceded by all that Secretary Lane is one 
of the best-qualified men to speak on this subject of any man 
in the United States. There are many others just as good, 
some of them, perhaps, here in the Senate, but we will all 
concede that he is one of the public leaders of public thought 
on important questions that relate to the welfare of the people. 
No man questions his ability or his honesty, and I think we 
ought to look with n great deal of respect upon the sober and 
honest judgment of such a man, especially when he is in the 
position that he occupies, where he has control on the part of 
the Government of all the streams flowing through public lands, 
because he has jurisdiction in his department over all of the 
public lands of the United States. 

What price or consideration should be exacted? 


He has been discussing the question of rental, advocating it, 
and urging that the authority ought to be given to the proper 
officer to demand it. Now he comes to the price, and in dis- 
cussing that, as I remember it now, he goes into the policy 
that ought to be adopted by the Government or an oflicer if the 
law gave him the authority to demand a rental such as I have 
been speaking of. The Secretary says: 

As already intimated, a nominal charge of 5 per cent of the agricul- 
tural yalue of the land woald be useless and inadequate and would not 
justify the trouble and cost of collection. 

That applies particularly to the language of the biil as it 
stands now—that this rental shall be the value of the land as 
land; and as the Senator from Montana, who makes the motion, 
has so well pointed out, as n rule this land would have prac- 
tically no value as Innd. It would be among the rocks of a 
stream, and as far as its land value is concerned it would 
be nil. 

But the Secretary goes on: 


The gift ot such a resource would not inure to the benefit of thy 
consumer or the general public, but to the promoter. Furthermore. 
the authorities agree that a charge of some kind should be imposed 
as a reguintive mensure. The Government conld, If it followed the 
precedent of private owners, charge not less than 5 per cent of thy 
vulue of the lands for power purposes; but this would be a heavy charge 
upon the developer, which he in turn would endeavor to recover from 
the consumer. 
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J want to pause there before I read further, because I agree 
so fully with what he has said there that I want to comment 
on it just a little. 

If it were a private person, as the Secretary says, who had 
the authority that the Government has to demand any condition 
tliat he may see fit before he permits this development, he would 
demand a charge that would, perhaps, be, as the Secretary says, 
at least 5 per cent of the value of these lands for power purposes. 
He would get, in other words, all he could out of it. But that 
charge. if made on the value of the land for power purposes, 
would make a sum that I concede and the Secretary concedes, 
and I think all concede, would be so great that in most instances 
the man who had to pay it would be compelled to recoup himself 
by charging a higher price for the product to the consumer. 

So we want, on the one hand, not to take from the people of 
the United States. these valuable rights that are worth millions 
and give them to men who want only to make money out of the 
project—and I do not find fault with them at all on that ac- 
count—give them absolutely to them without any recompense 
to the real owners, the public, and give them to them for a term 
of. 50 years, and, if this bill is not changed, in reality, as I 
think I will be able to show when that part of the bill comes 
up, in perpetuity. A valuable right, belonging to all the people, 
belonging to our children and our children's children, should 
not. be given to people whose only object is to make money for 
themselves out of it, without some recompense to the owners. of 
the property and to their posterity. 

As the Secretary said, no one who asserts that the Secretary 
has a right to demand a rental value is claiming that we should 
make this price high, not as high as a private individual would, 
because, after all, the object is to give to the people of the 
country the use and benefit of the development of this power 
and at as low a price as possible. As I said, the only reason why 
we want to give to the Secretary the right to charge a rental is- 
to put in his hands a power to regulate, although incidentally, 
in cases like the first instance I gave, it would probably result 
in quite a large income to the Government. 

The Secretary goes on: 

ng at first, du the od while the plant 
is Nallding Oe aoe ep cereal „ merely uffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of administration. 

Of course there would be some instances where power would be 
developed where the market is already there waiting: for the 
power. In that.case the charge could commence at once. 

This od of nominal charge might be 5 or 10 years. The ch: 
should en 22 and moderately increase as the years a0. OF 
according to a scale fixed in the lease or permit at the outset, and in 
every instance premiums should be put on low rates to the consumer. 
In other words, the lower the rate to the consumer, the lower should 
be the charge on the part of the Government, 

I think that states it in a nutshell. 

Also some premium should be placed upon the full development of 
the power possibilities of any given site. 

That is another important consideration. Unless there is: 
some power to regulate it will very often occur that men will 
get possession and the right to develop sites when the real in- 
tention is to prevent their full development by somebody else 
in. order to protect the exorbitant prices that they have been, 
through some other corporation, perhaps, able to charge the 
consumer in that community. 

The main object, however 

Says the Secretary— 
is to secure development for the benefit of the consumer, and the 
regulative charge can be seat fixed upon a sliding scale which: will 
5p oF down, according to the treatment of the consumer by the 
p © 

Mr. President, the Secretary has a great deal else to say 
in this article. Some of it does not apply to this bill and other 
parts of it apply to another part of the bill. That is all of 
the Secretary’s article I am going to read now. I think he 
outlines fully, as I in my weak way tried to do, that those who 
favor giving the power to the Secretary to charge a rental 
favor it, because they believe that in many instances it will 
regulate and lower the price that the consumer will have to 
pay and in other instances it will bring a large amount of 
money into the Treasury of the United States and not increase 
the price which the consumer has to pay for the product. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
yesterday just before the Senate closed made a very forceful 
presentation of the other side of this proposition, and in doing 
So he gave some illustrations. He told us of the development of 
a power down in Alabama, and if you heard the remarks. that 
he made, or, if you did not, if you will read the Recorp of to-day 
you will find he said repeatedly that these men under a special 
act of Congress built a dam in the Coosa River; that they have 
made the river navigable for 85 miles; that they are paying to 


the Government $180,000 a year for the privilege of building this 
dam and making the river navigable. 

If you analyze his statement closely, however, you will find 
that they do not pay the $180,000. or any other amount to the 
Government. They have a perpetual right, and pay absolutely 
nothing for it; $180,000 is the interest on the investment at 6 
per cent, and if they pay it to anybody it is to Wall Street, In 
the graphic description the Senator portrayed he showed how 
these men with their hard-earned cash had gone to the Govern» 
ment and said, “Here; Uncle Sam, we built a dam; it has cost 
us $3,000,000. We have made this river of yours navigable for 
35 miles. Here it is. Take it; it is yours. And to show you 
we are real patriots we will give you $180,000 a year in addi- 
tion. It is all yours.“ 

That is philanthropy, Mr. President, with a* vengeance. I 
have wondered about these men who, out of the goodness of 
their patriotic hearts, have gone out and built that dam and 
turned it over to the Government, paying the Government 58180 
000 a year. And, as the Senator from Alabama said, the permit 
is perpetual; it will never end. It is going to run through all 
eternity. How are those poor men going to keep up that work? 
What a sad spectacle that this great Government of ours should: 
sit idly. by while Uncle Sam, with his grasping fingers, goes out: 
and makes these people pay: He does not make them. They are 
willing; they pay it right along, $180,000 a year from now until 
the end of time, and then some: Will not these poor fellows: 
get out of money? What will they do when they become bank- 
rupt and can not make this payment? 

Mr. President, we ought to give some consideration to these 
men, We gave them a perpetual franchise on the Coosa River. 
They built a dam there. These men who I presume through 
many years of toil and strife, walking between the plow handles 
or by the sweat of their faces earning their bread and their 
living in the harvest field, or in the mine, or in the factory, after 
years of this toil accumulated a little money and built a dam: 
and gave it to the Government. Mr. President; there were tears. 
almost in the Senator's voice, and I remember the tender-hearted 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] was moved almost, I 
thought, in interrupting him to an apology for some objection: 
he had made to the bill just a few minutes before. 

We ought to do something for these men. I wondered if we 
would give them a pension, if it would not be satisfactory. If 
we would treat them with the same consideration that we do 


the old soldiers who risked’ their lives to protect the country 


and give them $25 or $30 a month, it would assist them in 
making this payment of $180,000 a year. 

Mr. President, Congress ought never to have passed a law 
that would give to any man or to any corporation a perpetual’ 
right that would run as long as the Government stands to dam: 


the navigable streams of this country, especially without holding 


in its hands somewhere some power or some restraint by which 
we could regulate the price that such men must charge for the 
product. It will be found that this dam is a valuable asset. I 
complain not of the men who built it. I am not finding fault 
with them. They were and are honorable and engaged in an 
honorable and legal business. They went into it to make money. 
They are making money, and the men who will go into it in 
the future will go into it to make money. We want to pass a 
law that will be so inviting that it will entice money to invest. 
I admit that. 

But it does not follow, Mr. President, that we should pass a 
law that would: in effect turn over these great rights that 
ought to belong and in fact are the heritage of all the people 
to the perpetual use and profit of men who go into it simply 
for financial gain. There ought to be a power of restraint in 
the Government that would. have a regulatory effect upon the 
power that is produced, and that would protect the consumer 
when he buys and consumes the produet generated at these 
water-power dams. 

If we provide that the Seeretary of War shall have the right 
to charge a rental value along the line, for instance, indicated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, who can deny but 
what such power vested in the person who represents the Goy- 
ernment would have, as he has outlined there, a good effeet 
upon the regulation of power that shall be developed from 
these dams? 

It seems to me, therefore, Mr. President, that we can. not 
reach any other conclusion than that not only ought the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana to be adopted and this 
language stricken out, but there ought to be, and probably 
will be offered later on, an amendment that would give to the 
Secretary the right to charge a rental in all cases and give 
him: some diseretion in its application. It can not be said that 
it would be a hardship against the man who gets permission 
to develop. the power because the regulation in regard to rental 
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would be included in his lease. He would have 50 years at 
least in which no one could interfere with his right under that 
lense to enjoy the privileges that are given, and then at the 
close of the 50 years he or his successors would have the right 
to make a renewal under certain conditions, or if the Govern- 
ment teok it over, and that ought to be in the bill, he should 
be paid for all the expense und all the investment that is fair 
and just and that he ought to be remunerated for. But this 
particular provision goes only so far, if it carries, as to give 
to the Secretary of War the right to exercise a wise discretion 
in making a lease and charging in the lease a reasonable and 
a fair rental for the power developed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss 
the general propositions in the bill at any length. I shall prob- 
ably submit some remarks hereafter with reference to some 
fimendments that may be offered. But the discussion has taken 
such a wide range that I think I shall notice some of the gen- 
eral propositions advanced and then submit some remarks in 
reference to the particular amendment which is now pending. 

We have had represented in the discussion thus far the two 
extremes of this controversy. We have just had from the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonris] a discussion of the extreme 
so-called conservation views, and yesterday afternoon we had 
the extreme position taken on the other side by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works]. So we have a situation here 
where there are some Members of the Senate who are disposed to 
vote against the bill because it does not go far enough and 
others who propose to vote against it because it goes too 
far. The result of this situation must be necessarily a com- 
promise, That is the result of all controversies of this kind in 
a legislative way. Concessions must be made here and conces- 
sions made there if we would get anything. 

I think it is well to consider the situation we are in now. In 
1890 a provision was passed making it an offense to put any 
obstruction in a navigable stream without the consent of the 
Secretary of War, or without a special permit at any rate. 
Under that condition of things very little was done. In 1906 
a general law was passed under which permits might be 
secured from Congress, the permittee being required to comply 
with the terms of the general act. The act of 1906 was not 
very successful; there was-not very much done under it; but in 
1910 the act of 1906 was amended. The act of 1910 was not so 
liberal even as the act of 1906. Under that a few permits were 
granted, but very few.dams were built. 

Finally a controversy arose over the propositions that are now 

involved in this controversy. The executive department finally 
concluded that even if Congress should pass an act granting a 
party a permit to put in a dam under the provisions of the 
general act, it would not approve such a permit unless a pro- 
vision were inserted requiring the payment of a charge and 
also a limitation in time. One or two bills were vetoed, and 
from that time until now there has been an absolute bar to the 
inauguration of any of this work, and even the passage of any 
legislation looking toward permits. 

That is the situation which confronts us. Unless we solve it 
in some way we will have none of this work done. With refer- 
ence to the situation I think I shall read an extract from the 
testimony of Secretary Garrison, late Secretary of War, taken 
before a committee investigating this subject, in which he de- 
scribes very concisely the condition of things: 

m fi 

Leontine: bape oA ga gin . 1010. the first 
act was less illiberal than the second, which is the existing law. What- 
ever may be asserted to the contrary, the department knows, and 
everybody who has taken the trouble to ascertain the facts also_knows, 
that reasonable development has not taken place under the act. Reason- 
able development ean never take place under the act. The act pro- 
hibits it. is no new discovery. It is conceded by all who have 
familiarized themselves with the operation of the act. (See final 
report, National Waterways Co on 8. Doc. No. 469, 62d Cong 
3a hesa.) That there have been applications made for permits to erect 
dams and power structures under the act and nting of the same by 
Congress does not constitute construction, nor is it any testimony as to 
the virtues of that act. The real test comes when permittees attempt 
to raise money under the act. An applicant merely sees an opportuni 
to develop power and comes to Congress for ssion. It costs prac- 
ticaliy nothing to make such en application. If the * 3 the 
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tee loses only his time. he process is a good gam 
analogous to paying down money to secure an option on property. 
real test of the general dam act lies in the record of what has been 
accomplished under it. 

Under the first act 25 subsequent enabling acts were passed. 


That is, 25 permits from Congress in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the general act. 


Under these enabling acts only 6 plants have been constructed, 
and the remainder of the its have lapsed under the time limita- 
tions, presumably because the projectors could not finance under the 
terms of the act. Activity in water-power development throughout the 
country has increased enormously since 1910, but under the present 
law, passed in that year, the applications for permits to construct dams 
on navigable streams have been less in number than they were from 
1906 to 1910. Congress, under the 1910 act, has passed only 14 


enabling acts, and ony. 2 power plants have béen constructed under 
them. educing the thing to percentages, the percentage constructed 
under the act of 1906 was 24, while that under the act of 1910 was 
1 I have been informed that two of the plants to which I have 
referred as having been constructed under the act of 1900 were made 
financially possible because, in one case, of a very large and unusually 
profitable market which surrounds the risk; and, in the second, the 
plant was but a small adjunct to a large power system held in fee, and 
the fee properties were made a lien under the bonds, so the company 
was placed in a position where it had to have more wer or ac- 
knowledge its failure to supply its customers. ‘The total capacity of 
the plants constructed under the acts of 1906 and 1910 is something 
less than 140,000 horsepower. The past five years have been remark- 
say active in water-power development in places at sites beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Federa! Government, and better power sites on the 
navigable streams of the country have been passed over for less avail- 
able ones not under Federal jurisdiction. I think we have every reason 
to believe that under reasonable Federal laws there would be a very 
early development on the navigable waters of the United States of 
considerably more than a million horsepower. 

Mr. President, that shows the condition we are in now. It 
shows the problem this committee has been trying to solve. We 
have also recognized the sentiment in the country and the con- 
flicting views with reference to what should be done in order 
to solve this matter. i 

I unite with the Senator from Nebraska in conceding freely to 
those who do not agree with me the utmost honesty and sin- 
cerity of purpose in their views. As a matter of fact, we are all 
seeking the same thing. He quoted from an article prepared by 
the Secretary of the Interior in which it was stated that the 
object to be accomplished by this legislation is to bring about 
the widest possible development of power at the cheapest 
possible price to the consumer. That is what we are all after; 
that is what we want; and that is what the committee has 
honestly tried to do in framing this measure. , 

There are many provisions in the bill which I would rather 
not see in it, but I do believe that it is a fair, reasonable meas- 
ure, and that it will, to a very great extent, accomplish the 
purpose desired by all. We have endeavored in the bill to get 
a workable measure; that is, to get one that would induce 
capital to invest in these great enterprises, because it must be 
understood that capital can not be compelled to go into these 
enterprises. We must induce capital to go into them. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] yesterday 
pointed out the difficulty and the risk and the expense that 
capital must go to and must assume in undertaking these works, 
and he did it far better than I could do. But one thing we all 
know—that we can not compel capital to invest in these plants, 
and that we must offer inducements satisfactory to capitalists, 
or we will not get the investment made, the work done, and these 
great enterprises developed. 

Now, the committee has tried to make this bill so that capital 
will go into these enterprises. I will say that we have assur- 
ances from those who represent capital that if the bill is en- 
acted in substantially the present form they will invest in many 
of these great enterprises. That is what we desire. 

We have also desired io respect as nearly as possible and to 
confine ourselves to the jurisdiction of the National Government, 
and we have also endeavored to protect the rights of the States 
and to respect their sovereignty, and, above all, have we en- 
deavored to protect the rights and interests of the consumers of 
the country. 

I sometimes think that those who argue along the lines of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] overlook the interest of 
the consumers of the country in the desire to get some money 
into the Federal Treasury or to make the man who puts his 
money into these propositions pay something. The Senator 
from Nebraska referred to the enterprise indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], wherein the Senator from 
Alabama said that these people pay to the National Government 
$180,000 a year. Where did that money come from? That 
money came from the consumers of the power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose the Senator did not hear me say 
that, as a matter of fact, from an analysis of the statement made 
by the Senator from Alabama, the people building the dam do 
not pay the Government anything. The $180,000 represents the 
interest on the amount they invested in the building of the dam. 
They do not pay anything to the Government, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. JONES. Then, of course, if they do not pay anything, 
that amount is not taken from the consumer. 

Mr. NELSON. But, according to the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama, the Government got 35 miles of nayigable water 
they did not have before. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and probably the Senator from Alabama 
ean point out other things that the Government got. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD... Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I stated that the improvement made by 
the company has cost them $3,000,000. They have expended 
$3,000,000 in constructing the dam, which made navigation as 
complete as possible on that river for 35 miles. They turned 
all that over to the Government for its use. My suggestion was 
that they were paying an interest of $185,000 on the structure 
on that the Government was getting the benefit of the whole 
of it. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
criticized the bill on yesterday and pointed out wherein he thinks 
the bill invades the jurisdiction of the States. I think there is 
no disagreement between the Senator from California and my- 
self with reference to the desirability of respecting the sovereign 
rights of the Stntes und of the Federal Government. I do not 
want the Federal Government to invade the rights of the States 
at all. There are some provisions in the bill that, as I said, I 
should like to have left out, largely because of what I think is, 
to a certain extent, an invasion of the rights of the States; but 
I do not believe that the bill goes anything like as far as the 
Senator from California contends. 

What does the bill do? The bill grants the right to construct 
dams in navigable streams. It is not the Secretary of War that 
gives the right. As a matter of course we give it by the bill, 
but we say that it shall not be granted except upon the com- 
pliance of the permittee with certain conditions laid down in 
the bill itself as our legislative act. We say that the United 
States authorizes any of the persons as hereinafter defined 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam in navigable streams 
after obtaining the permit of the Secretary of War as herein- 
after provided, and we specify what the conditions of that per- 
mit shall be. So, while, of course, there is nothing in the bill 
that compels the Secretary of War to grant a permit, yet as an 
administrative officer he will certainly endeavor to carry out the 
purposes and intention of the act, and he must act within the 
limits of the powers defined in the grants made by the act. 

The Senator from California, I understand, contends that the 
Secretary of War has authority over irrigation and power and 
all that sort of thing. I do not think so. This is what we do. 
We grant the right after they have received a permit from the 
Secretary of War to construct dams for navigation for the 
development of power or other purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator concedes that the Secretary of 
War is authorized to impose the conditions upon which the right 
to construct a dam is founded. 

Mr. JONES. T am going to point out just what we do pro- 
vide. 

Mr. WORKS. But if the Secretary of War is authorized to 
impose those conditions, and they are different conditions from 
those imposed by the States, in order to secure the same right 
to the use of the water, that would be an infringement of the 
right of the State, would it not? 

Mr. JONES. I think so, but I will try to point out a little 
different position from that under the act. We find this situa- 
tion throughout the country. Here are great power possibilities 
in navigable streams by the construction of a dam that is neces- 
sary to take care of the navigation. There are many other 
potential possibilities that would not be cared for, while if a 
dam were required to be constructed of such a capacity as to 
develop power that could be used not only for navigation pur- 
poses but for other purposes, great good would be conserved. 
For instance, we have many places where, in addition to getting 
navigation, we can develop power for manufacturing purposes. 
If the dam is put in only for navigation, manufacturing purposes 
are not developed and are not conserved. Here is another place 
where not only manufacturing plants could be established, but, 
as out in our part of the country, thousands of acres of desert 
land could. be irrigated and great wealth created by the con- 
struction of a dam of proper height developing a sufficient 
amount of power. If that is not taken into account, there is a 
great natural resource that is practically wasted. We have 
taken that into account in this bill; and we think that, wherever 
in a navigable stream there are power possibilities, such a con- 
struction should be had as will make available power necessary 
for the development of all these other industries, but we do not 
give to the Secretary of War the power to say what industries 
shall be developed or how they shall be developed. We do not 
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give him any control over them at all. All we do is to give him 
the power to require certain conditions with reference to the 
building of a dam, and he can not go any further than that. 


Mr. W A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I disagree with the Senator upon that point, 
and I am a little bit afraid that he is allowing the necessities 
of his constituents to influence his judgment with respect to the 
constitutional questions that are involved in this inquiry. I 
should like, however, to ask ihe Senator whether he sees any 
reason why there should not be a plain and simple provision 
in the bill authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the right 
to construct dams of this kind, imposing only such conditions 
as would protect and preserve the navigability of the stream 
without imposing conditions that really affect the disposition 
and use of the water. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not believe that under this 
bill we give the Secretary of War any power with reference to 
the disposition and use of the water. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. I am asking the question from my 
own point of view, and I ask the Senator for an answer from 
that point of view. 

Mr. JONES. Well, probably if I were to answer from that 
point of view, I might have the same opinion as has the Senator, 
but I do not think that is the viewpoint of the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, why should there be a provision in the 
bill that would raise such a controversy with respect to Its 
meaning as it is now presented to the Senate, when it could be 
made perfectly clear? 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, I confess that I may be 
influenced somewhat by the necessities of my constituents and 
the necessity of conserving a great many of the great natural 
resources all over the country. I want to conserve those if we 
possibly can do so, I believe they could be conserved properly 
under the suggestion made by the Senator from California; but 
I do not believe we can possibly pass legislation of that kind. I 
want legislation under which we can get development. I am 
not one of those—and I do not say that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is one of those, for I do not think he is—I am not one of 
those who insist upon a certain plan, a certain course, and cer- 
tain legislation, or nothing; but if I can get legislation framed 
in what I think is a practical way, just as near the lines of 
what I think it ought to be, I am going to stand for it, unless it 
is clearly contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, take the case which the Senator 
illustrates. I am very much interested in the argument which 
the Senator from California [Mr. Wonks] has been making, 
but I confess I have not yet seen the force of it. An improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation is clearly a matter of Federal 
regulation, As I understand it, if, in addition to the improve- 
ment of navigation, power may be developed so far as the dam 
in cases of a literal improvement of navigation is concerned, it 
can only be built under Federal authority; and you have to go 
to the Federal Government for that authority. 

Mr, WORKS. Mr. President, I tried to explain yesterday 
what my views were upon that subject. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know the Senator from California did. 

Mr. WORKS. Of course, you have to go to the Secretary of 
War for authority; but here, I will say to the Senator from 


Minnesota, this bill is seeking to do something more than to se~ 


cure that authority under which the Secretary of War should 
exercise his jurisdiction to protect navigation; and it undertakes 
to give him the right to impose conditions that affect the dis- 
tribution, use, and application of the water itself, which does 
not belong to the Government. 

Mr. CLAPP, I understand those matters are left to the 
State. 

Mr. WORKS. They are left to the State in this bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, some control has got to be in the 
Congress. It may be delegated to the Secretary of War. When 
you add to the improvement that is necessary for navigation, an 
additional burden, you have got, so far as the exercise of that 
additional burden is related in its effect upon and to navigation, 
to leave that with Congress, dclegated by Congress, of course, to 
the Secretary of War. I have not yet seen where this bill goes 
beyond that in the exercise of what is in the improvement in 
excess of that required for navigation. I should like to see 
that pointed out, if it is in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this illustrates the difference of 
opinion that arises over legal construction and shows what dif- 
ferences of opinion we have among lawyers. I remember several 
years ago, when this controversy was on, that I introduced a 


resolution in the Senate directing the Judicinry Committee of 
the Senate to make a report with reference to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and the jurisdiction of the State gov- 
ernments upon these very propositions, in the hope that. if we 
got a report from that body of great lawyers, giving their opin- 
ion definitely as to the respective powers of the States and of the 
National Government, we should have no trouble, then, in fram- 
ing our legislation. That resolution stayed with that committee 
for quite a good while, and they wrestled with it; but they were 
not able to agree among themselves. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newson] prepared a splendid and exhaustive report, 
giving his views with reference to the matter; the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Cutgerson], I think, also prepared a report. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The report to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington refers was a report of a subcommittee consisting of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], the then Senator 
from New York [Mr. Root], and myself; and it was a report 
that the subcommittee unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad the Senator states that, for I did not 
know that the subcommittee had unanimously agreed. I thought 
the report was largely the report of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 


Mr. NELSON. No; it was the report of the subcommittee, 
and they were unanimous. 

Mr. JONES. Then the Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson] joined in 
a report, but the full committee never made any report; they 
could not apparently reach an agreement. So the whole con- 
troversy was again relegated to discussion in the Senate, and 
we have it here with us. 

Where there is this great difference of opinion with refer- 
ence to our legal powers and our legal rights, I am going to re- 
solve any doubts that I may have in favor of doing what I 
think will conserve our great natural resources and bring 
about the greatest development; and that is what I think this 
bill does. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senator from Min- 
nesota to just what we say about this. We say that the United 
States authorizes any person to construct a dam I am leaving 
out many words, but this is the idea—for the development and 
improvement of navigation. That is clearly within our power; 
but as I said a while ago, there are places where far more 
power can be developed than is necessary for navigation, and 
that power can be used for various purposes. Congress is the 
only authority that can give consent to put that dam in the 
stream. We can withhold that consent—we have that power— 
and we have the right to do it, so far as that is concerned. In 
the exercise of that authority it seems to me that it is fair and 
right and just and within our power to require that the dam 
be built in such a way as to develop the highest possible water 
development at that place, no matter what the power may be 
used for. So we say “and for water power or other purposes.” 
We do not say how the power shall be used; we do not sa 
whether this power after 1t is developed shall be used for ir- 
rigation or for manufacturing or for any other purpose; but we 
simply say, as a condition to putting this dam across this 
stream, that the dam shall be constructed so as to bring about 
the greatest possible development. I believe that is not only 
within our rights as well as our power, but that it is also within 
our duty. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think it would be plainer, perhaps, to the 
layman if, instead of saying that the Government must consent, 
we should say that, independent of navigation, no dam could 
be placed at all without the consent of Congress or of the Fed- 
eral Government. That being true, what infringement is there 
in it of the right of a State for the Federal Government, inde- 
pendent now of any navigation purpose, to insist that when the 
Federal Government does consent to the damming of a river 
within the jurisdiction of Congress that river shall be of the 
highest efficiency at that point? I can not see, for the life of 
me, how that invades the rights or the prerogatives of the 
States. Beyond that, as I understand, it does not go. The 
power can be used for any purpose they see fit. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 
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Mr. CLAPP. The extent of the so-called interference is that, 
as a prerequisite to the consent, the plan must involve the most 
complete use of the water at that point for power, super- 
charged in this ease upon the improvement, and its use for navi- 
gation. Is not that the correct view? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the Senator has simply placed my point 
in a little different way and much clearer than I did; and I am 
very glad indeed that he has done so, because that is the situa- 
tion and that is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, now, if that is true, are we not getting 
somewhat far afield in the discussion, or bringing in here the 
question of the relative power of the States and the Federal 
Government, for clearly no one will question that a dam could 
not be placed upon a navigable water without or against the 
consent of the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES. Well, some of our great legal lights do not look 
at in that way. They see that it is an invasion of State sover- 
eignty; but I do not so see it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr, JONES. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senators will allow me, I wish to 
eall their attention to the proviso on page 2, showing how 
earefully the rights of the public are guarded as well as the 
rights of the States, and the fact that the use of the water 
power is not limited merely to electrical purposes. Here is 
the proviso: 

Provided, That when 
im; Moana of the — — hee mate fost yen — — 99 
public-atility purpose or grantee must be a municipal 
corporation, or a political subdivision, or other agencies of a State, 
or a public-service agent of a State, or a . e 
created and o under the laws of a State or the Uni States, 
authorized to engage in the business of furnishing water, heat, or 
electric energy for public or private use. 

Could there be anything stronger than that? That language 
shows that the corporation created must be one created by the 
State and equipped with that special power. 

Mr. JONES. We do not limit in any way the manner in 
which this power shall be used after the dam is constructed, 
but we simply say that a dam of a certain kind may be con- 
structed by a certain qualified grantee; and that is all there 
is to it; at least, that is the way I look at it. 

Mr. CLAPP. And that authority can not be granted by any 
other power except the Federal Government? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if he does not think that, under the 
provisions of this bill, whenever power is created or electric 
current is created, the very moment it leaves the switchboard 
it becomes subject to the laws of and subject to regulation by 
the State through its commission? 

Mr. JONES. I do, absolutely. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no question about that. 

Mr. JONES. And all the accessory works and the dam itself, 
after they are built, are the property of the grantee and subject 
to the control of the State, so far as taxation and purposes of 
that kind are concerned. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Absolutely; and that settles the whole 
question. 

Mr. JONES. Absolutely. You can not find anything any- 
where in this bill to the contrary. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from ‘Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. ‘There is provision not only that all the 
pro} shall be subject to the laws of the State, but even 
that the business of the company shall likewise be subject to 
the laws of the State, so as to make it just as much subject to 
the laws of the State as is any citizen of the State. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; that is correct. 

Now, I want to call attention to what the conditions are 
which we say the Secretary of War must put in the permit. 
We do not leave it to his discretion at all, but we say that the 
Secretary of War must put in the permit these conditions: First. 
The plans and specifications for the dam, showing the loca- 
tion, so as to give a full understanding of the subject, and they 
must have been submitted to the Chief cf Engineers, and when 
the plans and specifications are approved they become a part 
of the permit. I see nothing there to invade the rights and 
powers of the States. 

Second. The project adopted— 


That is, the character and extent of the dam that is to be con- 
structed for the impounding of the water 


including the plans. specifications, and location for any dam and 
accessory work, shall be such as, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War, shall be best adapted to a comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment of the waterway in question for the uses of navigation and for 
the full development of its water power, and for other beneficial public 
purposes, 

We can not determine in our legislation how high a dam must 
be or how long it must be, and so we must leave some discretion 
to somebody to ascertain the facts and all the conditions sur- 
rounding the proposed development; but we do say—and I think 
we can properly say—that before any dam shall be built in a 
navigable stream the plans must show that that dam will be 
sufficient to subset ve not only the interests of navigation but any 
other interests that may be deyeloped under it. 

We can not leave that to anybody more appropriately than to 
the Secretary of War, who has his Engineer Corps to investi- 
gate. So the Secretary of War, in determining the character 
of the dam necessary to take care of all possible development, 
must do it within the limits laid down by this legislation; in 
other words, we fix the standard that must control the Secretary 
of War; and there is nothing in it that invades the powers of the 
States, for we do not say to him “ You can control the disposition 
of the power developed for manufacturing purposes or for irri- 
gation purposes or for anything of that kind.” All that we say 
to him is that “ You shall see that the plans for the dam shall 
be such that when the dam is constructed it will furnish the 
greatest possible power development.” It then falls on the laws 
of the State absolutely. That is the extent of the power of the 
Secretary of War. It does not go any further than granting the 
permit for the construction of the dam, except possibly, in one 
or two instances later on, to which I may hereafter refer. 

Third. As a part of the conditions of this permit the Secretary 
of War shall put certain things in it, for instance: 

(a) That this grantee shall preserve navigation facilities. 

Nobody can object to that. It further requires that the locks 
shall be constructed and turned over to the Government free. 
That is in the interest of navigation. 

(b) That such grantee shall furnish power free to the Goy- 
ernment to operate the lock— 

Not for any other purposes. Then, in case the navigation 
facilities shall not be a part of the original plan, that shall be 
taken care of afterwards. 

It also provides that the grantee shall reimburse the United 
States for the investigation of these plans. There is no in- 
vasion there of the rights of the States. 

Then it is provided that such grantee shall pay a reasonable 
charge in consideration of the benefits that may accrue to him 
by the operation and maintenance of reservoirs and other works 
which the Government may put in, which may result in main- 
taining a permanent flow of water from which he gets the benefit 
for his other power. There is no invasion there and no charge 
there for anything that is not clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

Then, if the public lands are included within the lands which 
are overflowed, they may be taken, and the Secretary of War 
may grant a permit for the use of the lands. 

Then we go on to put in a provision that there shall be 
reasonable charges for the use of this land based upon its 
value as land. 3 

If I had my way about it, I would strike out every word in 
that proviso from the word “ten,” in line 20, on that page, in 
these words: 

And for any land of the United States so used and occupied the 
grantee shall pay to the United States such reasonable cha based 
upon ifs value as land, as may be fixed by the Secretary of War; and 
in fixiag such charges— 

I would cut all that out. I would not charge a man who is 
going to put his money into a great enterprise like this a single 
dollar for one foot of Government land that may be overflowed 
and which may be necessary in the development of this great 
industry; and I would do that, not in the interest of the 
grantee, but in the interest of the consumers, who haye to pay 
for the power which they get. 

I will refer to that proposition a little bit later on, but I 
thought right here I would simply state briefly my position, 
beeause every dollar which the grantee has to pay as a legit- 
imate expense must be allowed by any public-service commis- 
sion in the fixing of rates. So, when our friends on the other 
side contend for the imposition of a tax, it seems to me that 
they are simply contending for the imposition of a burden upon 
the consumer. I want the consumers of the country to get this 
power and this service just as cheaply as possible; in other 
words, in accordance with the statement read by the Senator 
from Nebraska IMr. Norris] from the article by Secrétary 
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Lane, I want this power developed at the lowest possible price 
to the consumer. How you can lower the price by imposing a 
tax I have never yet been able to figure out, and yet that is 
what those who contend for the levying of a tax, in my judg- 
ment, necessarily do. They must increase the cost to the 
consumer, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington, 
I dare say, recognizes that in granting a franchise by munici- 
palities in our day and age the grantee of the franchise is ordi- 
narily required to pay something into the Public Treasury as 
a consideration for the franchise. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JONES, That may be true. 

Mr. WALSH. In the same way that goes to increase the cost 
to the consumer, does it not? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. 

Mr. WALSH. How, then, does the Senator account for the 
general acquiescence in that policy? 

Mr. JONES. I do not account for it; I do not justify it. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator think it is wrong? 

Mr. JONES. Where there is a regulative body to fix the rate 
to be charged by the grantee of a franchise, so that those who 
use its product are assured, just as nearly as they can be as- 
sured, the lowest possible rates and best possible service, I do 
not think there ouglit to be a charge. 

Mr. WALSH. Then let me ask the Senator whether he is 
familiar with the arrangement under which the subways in New 
York City are now operated? 

Mr. JONES. No; I am not, except in a general way.. 

Mr. WALSH. Or the street railways in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. JONES. I do not see the pertinency of these suggestions 
to my argument. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator knows, does he not, that both of 
those corporations pay a large fund annually into the treasury 
in consideration of the privileges they enjoy? 

Mr. JONES. I suppose so, but I do not think that the people 
benefit nearly so much from that as they would from a lower- 
priced service. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was simply to bring out the fact 
that there was nothing extraordinary about this matter at all. 

Mr. JONES. I do not dispute that. 

Mr. WALSH. And that the public view at the present time 
is that public-utility organizations ought to return something 
to the Publie Treasury. 

Mr. JONES. But there is a different condition there from 
that obtaining here. In the cases to which the Senator has 
referred those who get the service are about the only ones who 
are affected, and they also get the full benefit of the charge im- 
posed. It is entirely different in the case of water-power de- 
velopment. The tax that you propose to levy upon a number 
of these people may go a thousand miles away or 500 miles away. 
They may get no benefit from it themselves at all. 

Mr. WALSH. I fully agree with the Senator as to that; and 
an amendment which I submitted awhile ago proposes that 
whatever may be realized shall go into a fund for the improve- 
ment of the stream; I think it might go to improve the very 
stream from which the reyenues are derived. 

Mr. JONES. It would be absolutely unjust otherwise, and 
might be unjust even in that case. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES. I will yield in just a moment. Take the point 
the Senator has just brought out; take one river in my State, 
where they have this power development. You put a tax on, 
and the people who pay that tax will not get any benefit from 
the navigation improvement of that stream, because it will be 
clear outside of their territory. I do not think that is just; 
I do not think it is fair to a man who is trying to develop a 
farm on sagebrush land to impose upon him a tax to improve 
a portion of the stream that will be of no benefit to him. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I should like to ask the Senator fron: Mon- 
tana [Mr. Watsu], in connection with his reference to the fact 
that the street railway companies in New York pay annually 
into the city treasury a considerable sum of money, upon what 
ground is that payment made? Is it a privilege tax, a payment 
for the franchise? 

Mr. WALSH. It is for the privilege of occupying the public 
streets and property underneath the surface of the streets. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And the franchise of operating a street rail- 
way upon those streets? 
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Mr. WALSH. I suppose so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is not that the real ground? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the real ground, as I understand. 

Mr. SHIELDS. A franchise? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In the same connection, I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana if he approves the public-land bill that has 
been reported? 

Mr. WALSH. In its general features, I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There is a provision in that bill for the pay- 
ment of rents on public lands occupied, the rents to go into the 
Public Treasury, and immediately to be paid out, one half to the 
State wherein the improvements are located and the other half 
into the irrigation fund, which is, of course, within practically 
the same States; is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; it is utilized in the same States. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The amendment offered to this bill by the 
Senator was that the revenues which he thought ought to be 
paid were to be paid into the Treasury as a fund for the im- 
provement of rivers generally. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And if the improvement was made upon, 
say, the Tennessee River in the State of Alabama the revenue 
derived from it might be used to improve a river in the Sen- 
ator’s State. 

Mr. WALSH. It might, under that general provision. I 
have snid to the Senator that it was hurriedly drawn. I should 
be very glad to amend it so that the improvement should be 
made upon the very river from which the resources came. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Is it not a fact that all the charges that 
are provided to be paid in this bill were so limited, and the 
Senator proposed to amend it so as to put them in a general 
fund? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand so. The provision was 
only for the payment of charges for the use of headwater 
improvements, and all those charges went into a general head- 
water improvement fund. Those headwater improvements 
might be made in any river, under the bill, so that I did not 
disturb that feature by the amendment that I proposed. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the Senator is mistaken. Under 
section 10, where provision is made for payment of the excess 
of water arising from dams built solely by the Government, it 
is also provided that the fund shall be kept for the maintenance 
and improvement of that particular river, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not that particular provision of the 
bill in mind. 

Mr. SHIELDS. But the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator was that all charges under this bill should go into a gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr. WALSH. I supposed we had disposed of that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator referred to it. 

Mr. WALSH. I rose simply to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Washington to the fact that in this day and age 
we require public-utility organizations to pay something to the 
Public Treasury for the privileges they enjoy; and if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, I will say that about the only right a city 
has in its streets is to make use of them for the passage of 
persons and vehicles over them, just exactly the same as the 
right of the Government in a navigable stream is to look after 
navigation. It seems to me the right to occupy a stream with a 
dam is very similar to the right to occupy a street with a street 
railway, and therefore it seemed to me that we might very 
properly apply the modern policy to the grant of a privilege to 
occupy navigable streams. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Washington will bear with me 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to call attention to a distinction first, 
in answer to the Senator’s last proposition, and then I want to 
refer to the first one. The cities, the counties, and States that 
have control of streets and other public highways have no power 
to rent them, They only have the power to provide for transpor- 
tation upon them. The Government has the power to regulate 
commerce upon the streams, but no power to permit anyone to 
place a dam across them for any other purpose, creating power 
or anything else. The streams, their beds and waters, belong 


to the riparian proprietors and the States, and this bill simply 
permits those proprietors to exercise their ownership and use 
their own property. The United States controls the right to 
travel and transport merchandise and passengers over them, but 
has no other authority over them. 

Referring to the first question, the Senator gives the illustra- 
tion of the street railways in the city of New York. We agree 


that what the city charges for is the franchise of operating a 
street railroad upon the streets of the city, just as it charges for 
other franchises. The city does not charge for use of the streets, 
but for the business of operating a street railway. That is the 
basis of the charge. In this case the Government is not charg- 
ing a franchise fee for the use of its lands. There is a differ- 
ence between real estate and a franchise, in a franchise tax 
and taxes on real land. We levy an excise tax or a privilege 
tax for pursuing a certain business or exercising a certain privi- 
lege, an ad valorem tax upon property. The charge proposed is 
a rent, not of the waters, not of the river, but a rent for the 
real estate belonging to the Government, and the illustration 
that has been given is totally inapplicable. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power to charge for the franchise of developing 
water power and generating electricity, but the States have 
such charge and the bill provides for such taxation. > 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, without examining each of the 
sections here, I pass over several as to which I can not see 
myself how they invade the jurisdiction of the State. In section 
9 I can see 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
call attention to section 7, which clearly controverts the position 
of the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Section 7 reads: 

That whenever all or any part of the power e at any dam or 
diversion structure autho’ hereunder is offered or disposed of by 
the grantee to the public, or for a public-utility purpose, all charges, 
rates, and service— 

Not only charges and rates but the service itself— 
by an tee hereunder shall be subject to regulation 
with tne lawa of the State within which the service is 3 

So that not only the rates and charges but the charactor of 
the service to be rendered are left absolutely under the control 
of the State. 

Mr. JONES. Expressly to the State. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Section 9 places it within the power of the Secretary of War 
to require the grantee to make development of his works as the 
demands may make necessary. I can see where that may con- 
fer upon the Secretary of War a power that could well be left, 
after the interest of navigation is taken care of, to the public- 
service commissions of the States, and probably it is within 
their authority; but the reason why we put that in is because 
we do not want this work unduly delayed. We want the dam 
constructed as rapidly as possible, or at least as rapidly as may 
be necessary to meet the other developments that may take 
place in connection with it, and so we put in that provision. 
Personally I should be glad to see it go out, but we have to 
harmonize these conflicting views with reference to this legis- 
lation. 

The Senator from California said that the right for irriga- 
tion ought to be a perpetual right and there ought not to be any 
50-year limit. I agree with him in that. Of course, when a 
man gets an irrigation right he ought to have a perpetual 
right, and I would prefer myself to have no limit of time placed 
upon these grants. I think this ought to be a permanent prop- 
osition. It must be a permanent proposition. As long as the 
rates to be charged by the grantee are subject to the control of 
public-service corporations and must be fair, just, and reason- 
able, what difference does it make if it lasts for a thousand 
years? After 50 years whoever gets the plant can not charge 
any more than is just and fair and reasonable. Is it contem- 
plated that we should take it away from the first grantee just 
because he has had it for 50 years and give it over to somebody 
else? 

But the committee put in this limit of 50 years. Why? Sim- 
ply because of the great demand and sentiment throughout the 
country in favor of that proposition. I do not believe, in prac- 
tical effect, it will injure anybody, because we provide here that 
whoever takes over this plant, even if it is the Government, must 
assume all the contracts that have been undertaken by the 
grantee; and I think that insures the perpetual conduct of this 
work. So that even with this limitation of 50 years here I 
think the irrigator gets a perpetual irrigation right. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for information: Was not that provision 
in the act of 1910? 

Mr. JONES. I do not remember whether that was in the act 
of 1910 or not. 

Mr, WALSH. I do not think se. 
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vides that it shall not be for a term exceeding 50 years. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. That may be true. had forgotten it. 

Mr. WALSH. So that in that respect the committee simply 
adopted the policy which found its expression in law in 1910? 

Mr. JONES. If it is in that law, of course that is correct; 
but my recollection is that one of the great controversies, and 
the question raised by the President in the veto of these permits, 
was that they not only did not fix any charge, but they did not 
fix any limit of time. It may be in the act of 1910, but I very 
much doubt it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I think the Senator is mistaken as to its not 
being in it, but it is in the language I have stated. The 
great objection is that the lease automatically expired in the 
time limit—if it was 50 years; say, in 50 years—and just left 
the property all loose, at the mercy of the winds. If the Gov- 
ernment did not take it over, and there was no new lease, the 
owner could do nothing with it, and of course it all went to 
wreck and ruin and the property was destroyed. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, that would be a very unwise pro- 
vision. Capital could not go in under a proposition of that 
kind, a 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the case under the present law. 

Mr. JONES. Industries could not be developed under a 
proposition of that kind. That, then, is probably one of the 
reasons why we have not had any development. But I was 
just noticing the suggestion of the Senator from California 
with reference to the limitation of irrigation rights, and that 
is my view of it—that this is, in effect, for all practical pur- 
poses, a perpetual right. 

I am not going to take up the particular terms of the bill any 
further and refer to them, except as I may desire to do so a 
little bit further on. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The provision of the act of 1910, as to time, 
is as follows: 

Provided also, That the authority granted under or in pursuance of 
the provisions of this act shall terminate at the end of a od not to 
exceed 50 years from the date of the original approval of the project. 

Mr. JONES. That shows that the Senator from Tennessee 
was correct. I had not looked at the act, but I just had my 
impression from what I knew was the contention along about 
that time. Of course, that would cause the permittee, along 
about the time of the termination of his lease, to let his works 
go down and his service become bad, and would be bad not only 
for him but also for the public. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to come more particularly to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSII. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator passes to that point, I 
should like his opinion with regard to the rule that is established 
for ascertaining the value of the property at the end of the 
period of 50 years, or whenever the permit is terminated by 
notice. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that I have not given 
that special consideration. The Senator in charge of the bill is 
far better able to construe that provision than I am, and I would 
prefer to have the Senator from Iowa put his inquiries to him 
with reference to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In view of that suggestion, I will defer any 
discussion of it until later. 

Mr. JONES. I have not given that subject special consid- 
eration, 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall be very glad to explain it to the Sena- 
tor at the proper time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. : 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have been detained from the 
Senate most of the day. I understand that there were some sug- 
gestions made during the morning that the Senate should ad- 
journ this evening instead of taking a recess. I should like to 
ask whether unanimous consent was given to that proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
there was only an understanding; not a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unanimous consent was not asked, but it was 
understood. 


Mr. SHIELDS. My recollection is that the act of 1910 pro- Mr. KERN. I will state to the Senator from Missouri that, 


there was no unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SHIELDS. There was no unanimous consent asked, as I 
remember; but the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
GER], as I remember, rather addressed the request to me, and I 
said I would have no objection to it. The request, of course, 
was made to me as being in charge of this bill. Of course, I 
could not speak for the Senate, but I did make that statement. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
do not think there was any unanimous-consent agreement at 
all, or anything in the nature of it, about adjourning. One or 
two Senators expressed a desire that the Senate should ad- 
journ; but no agreement of any kind that I can recall was 
made, and I was here during all the morning business. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, I would be reluctant to interfere 
with any arrangement that was made. I could not if there was 
mr unanimous-consent agreement made, and I would not if 

could, 

It seems to me that it is very essential that this important 
bill which the Senator from Tennessee has in charge should be 
pressed with the greatest urgency and insistence, for I know 
that there are other very important measures on the eve of 
being brought into the Senate. A great deal of time has been 
expended on this bill, and we ͤought to bring it to a vote and 
dispose of it. I can not conceive why we should waste two 
hours or more to-morrow morning in what would probably be, 
as usual, useless or somewhat random discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the idea of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] was that we should have a morning hour in 
order that bills could be introduced and committee reports 
made. That would not take more than 15 or 20 minutes; but 
there was no idea expressed here that the full two hours should 
be expended in morning business, and I do not believe there 
would be any objection at all, just as soon as the regular morn- 
ing business is through, to taking up the unfinished business. 
If the Senator from Tennessee would ask unanimous consent 
or move to take up the bill, I have no doubt it would be im- 
mediately placed before the Senate. I will say to the Senator, 
however, that this morning at least a half dozen or more Sen- 
ators offered committee reports and bills, and others were on 
the floor desiring to do so, and all of it had to be done by 
unanimous consent; and the thought was to allow a short time 
for morning business, so that it could be done regularly, and 
then take up the water-power bill immediately. 

There is no desire that I know of, on the part of anybody, to 
have this bill drag out any longer than necessary. I will say to 
the Senator, however, that the point in this bill that is now 
being discussed is the vital point in the bill, and a great many 
of the amendments that have been offered are dependent upon 
the amendment now before the Senate. If it fails, many of them, 
of course, will not be discussed at all. 

Mr. STONE. I could not intelligently discuss that point. I 
do not know enough about it. I simply remarked that it was 
very important, I think, and evident to every Senator that we 
ought to get rid of the bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I should like to ask unanimous consent 
that we adjourn to-night to meet at the usual hour, 12 o’clock 
to-morrow, with the understanding that only the ordinary 
morning business shall be transacted, and that at 12.30 the Sen- 
ate will resume the consideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twelve-thirty or before. 

Mr. STONE. Or before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that mean that only 30 minutes will 
be given for morning business? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think we ought not to 
agree to that. It was distinctly stated this morning that if no 
effort was made to secure the consideration of morning business, 
which I intended to make by motion, if necessary, we would 
have an adjournment to-night until the usual time, The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] acceded to that. The junior 
Senator from Georgia 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, while the Senator from New 
Hampshire was absent from the Chamber a few moments ago I 
stated that he had made that request, had addressed it to me 
as the Senator in charge of the bill, and that I stated that I 
had no objection to an adjournment. But I will call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that in the conversation in regard 
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to it, I do not not know whether the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire made the statement or some other Senator made the state- 
ment that the morning hour might be limited to 30 minutes if 
un adjournment were taken, and in that way very little time 
would be lost. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggested that if we could have 45 
minutes this morning that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I wish to proceed with this bill, and if I 
had control of the matter I would take a recess and devote all 
the time to it. I am sorry that it has taken so much time, but 
I do not think those who favor the bill have consumed all the 
time. We are very anxious to have the bill before the Senate 
every minute possible until it is disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no responsibility whatever about 
the legislation of this Congress, and do not assume to speak 
with the slightest earthly authority; but I want to call the 
attention of the Democratic side of the Chamber to the situation 
we are in. 

In former sessions we have tried to keep the calendar clear 
by taking a little time to unobjected cases, a couple of times 
aà week, perhaps. There are nearly 100 bills on the calendar 
now, and they are accumulating with great rapidity, and appar- 
ently no effort is being made to have any action taken in con- 
nection with those bills. I would gladly waive that, however, 
if we could have an understanding that we should transact the 
ordinary morning business; but I would not like the Senator 
from Missouri to insist that it should be discontinued at 12.30. 
I think if the Senator would ask unanimous consent that we 
should take an adjournment to-night, and transact the ordinary 
morning business to-morrow, not including the consideration of 
the calendar, we would all agree to it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that for several days the morning business has not con- 
sumed as much as 30 minutes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is likely so, and I think for 
that reason it will not take more than 30 minutes to-morrow, 
but it might do so. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And I should like further, in speaking about 
the time this bill has consumed, to call attention to the fact 
that other matters have been injected into it. Even to-day at 
least two hours and a half, or perhaps three hours, were devoted 
to the child-labor bill. Of course the friends of the bill are not 
responsible for that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Tennessee has been 
very courteous in all matters of that kind. I stated this morn- 
ing that the bill had been before the Senate for 17 days—I 
think that is correct; possibly 18—but it is true that the entire 
time has not been consumed in the discussion of the pending bill. 

My anxiety about the matter is that there does not seem to be 
any reason for us to hope that the bill is ever going to be finally 
disposed of. It is dragging along; long speeches are being made; 
a pile of proposed amendments is accumulating; and I confess 
that as a member of the minority, hoping that we may get a 
short time for recreation this summer, I have been solicitous 
that we might not get through until the snow flies next fall. 
I understand that another power bill, or a bill of that nature, 
is to follow the one that is now under consideration, and, if 
the newspapers are correct, that is going to result in a very 
long debate. But, however that may be 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I understand that another power 
bill will follow this one, and one of much more importance than 
this one, in my opinion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I inferred that was so, from what the 
newspapers said. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Montana does not 
mean that it is certain to follow this bill. He means that he 
wants it to follow this bill. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do not know whether the other power bill 
is going to follow this bill or not. I am not interested in that 
bill, but I do not agree that it is a more important measure 
than this one. I wish to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, however, that the Senator in charge of this bill is not 
responsible for the 40 or 50 amendments that have been offered 
to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; certainly not. 

Mr. SHIELDS. And further, in regard to the pending bill 
being before the Senate for 17 days, I will state that it has been 
laid aside for other matters continually, and in fact not more 
than 4 or 5 days at the outside have been devoted to the con- 
sideration of the bill, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of 
the friends of the bill to keep it before the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, we ought not to consume much 
time in this discussion. If it is agreeable to the Senator, I will 
ask unanimous consent that when the session of the Senate 
closes to-day it adjourn until noon to-morrow, and that the 


ordinary routine morning business shall be transacted, and 
only that, and that at its conclusion the consideration of the 
unfinished business shall be resumed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I shall be glad to have that done. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before consent to that is given 
I desire to say a word that may bring some reassurance to the 
Senator from New Hampshire touching the other water-power 
bill. One of the Senators here a few moments ago stated the 
fact that the controverted questions in both the bills are very 
largely the same, and the discussion which is now going on 
develops very well the line-up upon those questions, so that if 
the other bill shall follow immediately, as I hope very sincerely 
it will, and as it ought, I feel perfectly certain that the dis- 
cussion of it will proceed with very much greater rapidity than 
the discussion of this bill has proceeded, for, as a matter of fact, 
the points upon which the differences will develop are substan- 
tially the same. 

I desire to say now that I am speaking about this matter that 
I should regard it as exceedingly unfortunate if the discussion 
of the other bill were put off until some time in the future when 
all this discussion will have been forgotten and it will be neces- 
Sary again in the consideration of that bill to traverse the path 
over which we have progressed in the discussion of this measure 
with so much labor. If we should go to the consideration of 
other important measures, the military bills, the appropriation 
bills, and then come back to that bill after a lapse of 30 or 60 
days, everyone will appreciate that everything we have gone 
over must be gone over again. So I sincerely trust that we shall 
go on with that bill, and I feel like giving to the Senator from 
New Hampshire the assurance that in all probability it will 
progress with reasonable rapidity. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I should like to sug- 
gest that we might meet earlier or hold in session later. It 
seems to me that the amount of time we have consumed on two 
measures suggests the advisability of staying in session longer 
and pressing the measures more continuously. I am interested 
and have charge of a measure which is the first on the calendar. 
We had it up one morning, and my understanding was, and I 
thought it was the general understanding, that it was to be 
taken up each morning, but instead of pursuing that course we 
recessed. Now, if another power bill is to come in next, and 
then some other bill—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator will permit me, he must not 
forget that there is still another water-power bill to be consid- 
ered, the bill for prohibition in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think some regard ought to be had 
to the place where a bill stands on the calendar. If the measure 
which I have reported to the Senate were to follow the other 
measures on the calendar, I would concede their right to take 
precedence. I did not endeavor to press the measure until it 
became first on the calendar, but now that it is there I think it 
but right to press it and to insist on it, and not with perfect 
amiability to yield to a different direction. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Chair please state the request for 
unanimous consent so that it may be understood? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to take up after the routine morning 
business to-morrow Senate bill 8831—— 

Mr. STONE. If the Chair will permit me, the request I have 
made, I think, was not stated quite fully by the Chair. My re- 
quest was this, that when the Senate closes to-day’s session it 
adjourn until noon to-morrow, and that no business whatever 
shall be transacted except ordinary routine morning business, 
and that at the close of that business the Senate will resume 
the consideration of the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
makes a request for unanimous consent as stated by him. Is 
there objection? 4 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The roll should be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Missouri, and without objec- 
tion it is so ordered. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I make the point of order that before any 
unanimous-consent agreement can be entered into the roll has to 
be called. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is when unanimous consent is asked 
to take a vote on a bill, 

Mr. SMOOT. On a bill or joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the rule applies only to a yote on the passage of a bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsi], on 


which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has the floor. 
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Mr. STONE. I win ask the Senator who has the floor if 
it would be convenient for him to postpone his remarks until 
to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES. Tliat course will be entirely agreeable to me. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Chicago, Ill, praying for an increase in armaments, 
which was referred to-the Committee on: Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of Oldest 
Inhabitants of the District of Columbia, praying for an appro- 
priation for the construction of a new National Guard armory 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation, remonstrating against the enactment’ of legislation 
further to, codify; revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented: a petition of Lincoln Road Chapter of the 
Epworth League; of the Lincoln Road Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Washington, D. C., praying for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia without the referendum, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented. petitions of sundry: citizens 
of Maryland, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

He also presented petitions of sundry labor organizations in 
Pennsylvania, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Trade Union 
League, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Men’s Club, of Wayne, Pa., 
and a petition of the Assembled Patriotic Societies of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for an increase’ in armaments, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Kinzua, 
Pa., remonstrating against the adoption of certain proposed 
changes in the postal laws, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Union. No. 67, Inter- 
national Union of the United Brewery Workmen, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., remonstrating against national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Captain James S. Hinchman 
Camp, Sons of Union Veterans, of Somerset, Pa., praying, for 
the enactment: of legislation to increase the pensions of widows 
of veterans of the Civil War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MCLEAN presented petitions of the congregations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Higganum and the Peoples 
Presbyterian Church of Bridgeport; of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Hartford; the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Chester; and of sundry citizens of Danbury, 
all in the State of Connecticut, praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented’ petitions of Local Union No. 671, United 
Textile Workers of America, of Willimantic; of Local Union, 
United Brewery Workmen, of Meriden, and of the Central 
Labor Union of Norwich, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of Madison, Conn., and a petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Milldale, Conn., pray- 
ing for Federal censorship. of motion pictures, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Haven 
and Meriden, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
placing of an embargo on munitions of war, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Gargill Council, No. 64, 
Knights of Columbus, of Putnam, Conn., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to make October 12 a legal holiday, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented a petition of the Dwight Place Mothers’ 
Club, of New Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a memorial of Court Schiller, No. 117, For- 
esters of America, of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Dental Association of 
Hartford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the Dental Corps of the Army, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Court Schiller, No. 117, For- 
esters of America, of Meriden, Conn., praying for the adoption 
of certain changes in the naturalization laws, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Danbury, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of the congregations 
of the Baptist Church of Seattle and the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Spokane, and of the Queen Anne Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Seattle, all in the State of 
Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Ellemeham Grange, No. 442, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Oroville, Wash., and a memorial of 
Buena Vista Grange, No. 415, Patrons of Husbandry, of Prosser, 
Wash., remonstrating against the adoption of a system. of 
rural credits, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the King County Dental 
Society, of Seattle, Wash., praying for an increase in the Dental 
Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of Whitman Pomona Grange, 
No. 2, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pullman, Wash, favoring a 
strong naval auxiliary, merchant. marine and also the manu- 
facture of munitions of war by the Government, which were 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Branch Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Riverside, Cal., praying for an 
increase in armaments, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Lookout Mountain Post, No. 
88, Grand Army of the Republic, of Berkeley, Cal, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to ex-prisoners of 
war of the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No, 256, Laundry 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the 
printing of the report of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council, 
of Vallejo, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide: subsidies to hospitals maintaining standards. of equip- 
ment, diet, etc., which was referred to the Committee on. Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4649) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in favor of Thomas M. Brower and John M. Brower; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4650) to provide for the storing and cleansing of 
imported Mexican peas, commonly called “garbanzos,” wheat, 
Parey. and other grains; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McLEAN: s 

A bill (S. 4651) for the relief of John M. Squire; to the Com- 
mittee: on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 4652) granting an increase of pension to Elmore 
Y. Chase (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 4653) granting a pension to William B.. Hanley 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


EXECUTIVE. SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 1 hour and 15 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
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nud (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, February 25, 1916, at 12 o'clock 


meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 24 (leg- 
islative day of February 21), 1916. 


PoOSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 


W. T. McCord to be postmaster at Alabama City, Ala., in 
place of J. S. Franklin. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 19, 1916. 


CALIFORNTA. 


R. A. Berry to be postmaster at Berkeley, Cal., in place of 
O. S. Merrill. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1916. 

Cary D. McNeil to be postmaster at Corona, Cal., in place of 
W. L. Brown. Incumbent's commission expires March 13, 1916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Andrew J. Gillogly to be postmaster at Sidell, III., in place 
of T. B. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1916. 

James Wyatt to be postmaster at Chrisman, IIL, in place of 
J. F. Newlin. Incumbent's commission expired January 11, 1916. 


KANSAS. 


Everett G. Gillidett to be postmaster at Plains, Kans., in place 
of Everett G. Gillidett. Incumbent's commission expires March 
8, 1916. 

NEBRASKA. 


Reginald H. Kloppel to be postmaster at Leigh, Nebr., in place 
of Henry C. Hooker. Incumbent's commission expired February 
8, 1916. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


M. F. Bond to be postmaster at Edenton, N. C., in place of 
W. J. Leary, sr. Iucumbent's commission expired February 
1, 1916. 

Lamuel B. Wynne to be postmaster at Williamston, N. C., 
in place of J. R. Mobley. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

OKLAHOMA. 


C. O. Berry to be postmaster at Vinita, Okla., in place of S. E. 

Wallen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 1916. 
George H. Overbeck to be postmaster at Buffalo, Okla., in 
place of D. G. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 
: PENNSYLVANIA, 


H. A. Koller to be postmaster at Glen Rock, Pa., in place of 
J. V. Wambaugh. Incumbent's commission expires March 1, 
1916. 

Ephraim A. Swanson to be postmaster at Youngsville, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Fuellhart. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1915. A 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


T. M. Simmons to be postmaster at Huron, S. Dak., in place 
of S. P. Malone. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1916. 


TENNESSEE. 


A. C. Bowers to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, 
Tenn., in place of R. H. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 24, 1910. 

Mary B. Buford to be postmaster at Lynnville, Tenn., in place 
of R. T. Hickman. Incumbent's commission expires March 4, 
1916. 

Nobert E. Cullom to be postmaster at Hartsville, Tenn., in 
place of Clarence V. Gwin. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 4, 1916. z 


WASHINGTON. 
R. P. Turnley, jr., to be postmaster at Rosalia, Wash., in 


place of W. P. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1916. lu 


WISCONSIN, 
Charles E. Prindle to be postmaster at Niagara, Wis., in place 


of ©. E. Prindle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 
1915. 


‘GONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate February 24 
(legislative day of February 21), 1916. 


POSTMASTER. 


ARKANSAS. 
I. V. Echols, Cotton Plant. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 24, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: é 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, that the 
door to the holy of holies is ever ajar, that those who will may 
enter in and receive the touch of infinite wisdom, love, and 
purity which reveals the broader view of life and inspires to 
nobler living and greater usefulness. Touch us, we beseech Thee, 
with Thy holy spirit that we may be prepared for the duties, 
great or small, which we shall be called upon to fulfill in the 
providence of Thy plans and purposes to-day and always. In the 
spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPARKMAN, by direction of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, reported the bill (H. R. 12193) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which was read the first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report (No. 254), referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington reserves 
all points of order on the bill. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the minority may have five days in Which to 
file their views. \ 

The SPEAKER. The gentkeman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] asks unanimous consent that the minority may 
have five days within which to file their views. Is there objec- 
tion? : i 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to give notice 
that I desire to call up this measure as soon as possible. I do 
not know when it can be reached, but I would like to call it 
up after the Post Office appropriation bill is disposed of and 
such other measures as may be before the House. I understand 
there is one before the House that comes up under a rule, and 
if I can get it up before that time I would like to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Chair will 
first recognize the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], to 
call up the legislative appropriation bill, when the opportunity 
arises. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to suggest 
that I hope no such time will be granted, under unanimous con- 
sent, as will interfere with the taking up of the bill at the proper 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can assure the gentleman that 
that will not occur within five days. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Washington having five days in which to file 
minority views? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10484, the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, with Mr. Rarvey 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For Bay, of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
8 erks in char; 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pase 27, after line 6, amend by adding the following as a new para- 
raph: 

s What the Rural Free Delivery Mail Service shall be extended as 
rapidly as practicable, so as to furnish as nearly as ible all the rural 
population of the United States with daily mail delivery, excepting Sun- 
days and legal holidays. hat in the reorganization of exis routes 
and in the establishment of new routes it shall be the duty of the Post- 
master General of the United States to furnish as nearly as practicable 
an every-day, all-the-year-around service, 2 Sundays and legal 
holidays, to every family in all rural communities, except as provided 
in this act. That in the reorganization of such service and in the 
extension thereof such service shall mean delivery by the carrier at 
the home of each family on such route wherever practicable. That when 
in indiyidual instances such delivery at the home is impracticable, such 
service may be cifected by delivery at road intersections when the dis- 
tance is not more than one-half mile from the place of delivery to the 
home of said family. Such service, however, shall not be considered 
as a compliance with law except in exceptional instances, and it shall 
be the duty of the Postmaster General to furnish, as far as possible, 
delivery of mail at the home of each family on all rural routes now 
established or which hereafter shall be established. 

That hereafter rural mail routes shall be divided into two classes, 
te be known as— 

(a) Standard horse-drawn yehicle rural mail routes, and 

b) Standard motor-vehicle rural mail routes. 3 
at a standard horse-drawn vehicle rural mail route shall be 24 
miles in length. ‘That the Postmaster General in the reorganization of 
existing roates and in the establishment of new routes where a daily 
delivery is practicable and where dirt roads constitute the major portion 
5 oe route to be traveled shall approximate such routes to such 
stan a 

That a standard motor-vehicle rural mail route shall be 50 miles in 
length. That the Postmaster General, in the reorganization of existing 
routes and in the establishment of new routes where hard-surfaced roads 
are available or hereafter shall be established, and where a daily mail 
service is practicable by motor delivery, shall approximate such routes 
to such standard. That no standard motor-vehicle route shall be estab- 
lished which shall be less than 40 miles in length. 

t where existing rural routes are now established on dirt roads 
and such routes exceed the standard horse-drawn vehicle route by 20 
per cent or more, the Postmaster General is directed to reorganize such 
routes to conform aproximately to the length of such standard horse- 
drawn yehicle routes, to wit, 24 miles. That where existing rural 
routes are now established on hard-surfaced roads and such routes 
exceed the standard motor-vehicle routes by 20 per cent or more the 
Postmaster General is hereby directed to reorganize such routes to con- 
form approximately to the length of such standard motor-vehicle routes, 
to wit, 50 miles. 

That in cases where daily service on standard horse-drawn vehicle 
routes has been established, and an average of less than 3,000 pieces of 
mail per month are handled for three consecutive months, the service 
shall be reduced to a triweekly service. That daily service shall be 
established and maintained on standard horse-drawn vehicle routes 
wherever in the reorganization of routes or the establishment of new 
routes an average of 3,000 or more pieces of mail per month will be 
handled for three consecutive months, That Wherever a triweekly 
service has been established and an average of 3,000 or more pleces of 
mail per month have been handled for three consecutive months, such 
triweekly service shall be increased to daily service. x 

That in cases where daily service on standard motor-vehicle routes 
has been established and an average of less than 6,000 pieces of mall 
per month are handled for three consecutive months, the service shall 

reduced to a triweekly service. That daily service shall be estab- 
Itshed and maintained on such standard motor-vehicle routes wherever 
in the reorganization of routes or the establishment of new routes an 
average of 6,000 or more pieces of mail per month will be handled for 
three consecutive months. That wherever a triweekly service has been 
established and an average of 6,000 or more pieces of mail per month 
have been handled for three consecutive months, such triweekly service 
shall be increased to daily service. 

That on standard horse-drawn vehicle rural mail routes 24 miles in 
length the rural mail carrier shall receive an annual salary of $1,200, 


to id monthly. For every mile above said 24 miles or major frac- 
tion i thereof the carrier shall receive the sum of $30 in addition to said 
ann salary, For every mile or major fraction thereof below said 24 


miles the annual salary of the carrier shall be reduced in the sum of $30. 

That on standard motor-vehicle rural mail routes 50 miles in length 
the rural mail carrier shall receive an annual salary of $1,800, to be 
paid monthly. For every mile above said 50 miles or major fraction 
thereof the carrier shall reccive in addition to said annua moar the 
sum of $30. For every mile or major fraction thereof below said 50 
miles the annual salary of the carrier shall be reduced in the sum of $30. 
That on standard horse-drawn vehicle routes and on standard motor- 
vehicle routes, in eases where a triweekly service has been established, 
the salary of the carrier for such triweekly service shall be one-half the 
amount that would accrue to such carrier if the service had been a 
daily service, as provided in sections 9 and 10 of this act. 

t nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the use 
of motor vehicles on standard horse-drawn vehicle rural mail routes 
now existing or which hereafter shall be established. 

That all acts or parts of acts, and all executive orders issued by the 
Postmaster General, or under his authority, which are inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. MOON (interrupting the reading of the foregoing). Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order against the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment has not yet 
been completely read. I do not insist that it shall be read, 
if it may be placed in the Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? ; 


Mr. MOON. I do not object, but it is understood that the 
point of order is made on the whole amendment. 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly, with the understanding also that 
the full amendment will be printed. I will now ask the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill if he will withhold the point of order 
until we can have some debate upon this Rural Delivery 
Service? 

Mr. MOON. I will do so, if we can have unanimous consent 
to take up, first, an amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Suttoway], as there will be no dis- 
cussion about it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Very well. 

Mr. MOON. Then we can fix some time for debate. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. MOON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Page 27, line 4, before the word “ Provided” insert: 

“That the maximum yearly salary shall be paid to the rural carrier 
on Lake Winnepesaukee, who furnishes his own equipment.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the House that 
this provision has been carried heretofore in the bill, except in 
the last bill, when it was left out inadvertently. The gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. SuLLoway] understands the 
situation fully, and inasmuch as this matter has been carried 
heretofore, and as that seems to be a very arduous service, 
which takes the whole time of the carrier, and the service is 
altogether by boat, I think it should be agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This applies to only one rural route? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; to one rural route. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is up in New Hampshire? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. It is extra hazardous and arduous work, 
I yield to the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, this route is the first water 
rural-mail route ever established in this country. At the time 
this service was begun on Lake Winnipesaukee, where there are 
some 350 or 860 named islands, there were a very limited num- 
ber of people on them, because there was no way of communi- 
cation or of getting provisions or anything else. With the estab- 
lishment of this route business increased and land went up to 
a high rate per foot, or whatever it may be measured by, and 
people gathered in there until there are now over 2,000 homes on 
these islands. They are cottages for summer homes. There are 
also a number of hotels, summer schools, and camps, and prob- 
ably 20,000 or 25,000 people are on those islands during the 
summer months. This route is very profitable to the Govern- 
ment, This carrier has built his own boat. I am not familiar 
with boat building, but I have been on the boat, and I want to 
say it must have cost him at least $6,000. It is really not 
adapted to any other purpose, being built with a postal station, 
and he carries tons and tons of mail. There is a city from which 
he starts his boat—Laconia, N. H.—with over 10,000 population. 
It is a manufacturing town and a stirring business community. 
This carrier operates, I think, some six months or more, and 
during the season when people are at their summer homes he 
handles as much mail as does the post office at Laconia, with 
its 10,000 inhabitants. Unless there are some questions to be 
asked, I do not desire to take any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, may we have an agreement in 
regard to the time? 

Mr. MOON. Well, how much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. TOWNER. I should think we ought to have an hour on 
each side, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOON. On what? 

Mr. TOWNER. I should think we ought to have at least an 
hour on each side. 

Mr. MOON. To discuss this amendment? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, sir. It means, of course, a considera- 
tion of the whole question of rural routes. 

Mr. MOON. There are two or three other amendments that 
will require time for discussion, and I suggest to the gentleman 
that the other amendments that are to be offered be read now. 
I will make the point of order on them, and they will be pend- 
ing, and we will take an hour for discussion of all amendments, 

Mr. TOWNER. An hour on each side? 

Mr. MOON. No; that is too much. We have had 16 hours 
of debate on this bill and about 4 hours’ debate on this question. 

Mr. STEENERSON, We have not heard of any other amend- 
ments so far, 
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Mr. MOON.. There are two or three, probably, to be- offered 
over here. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
of this amendment first. 


It seems to me we had better dispose 


Mr. MOON. I am advised that there are four amendments 
that will be proposed, and my suggestion was that ve let those 
amendments be now introduced, and I will make the point of 
order on them all, and then the gentleman can open up the dis- 
cussion: on this full paragraph for such time as may be proper: 
IT think an Lour would be plenty of time for both sides. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will say I have no objection to that if we 
can have some time over here. I think there are quite a num- 
ber of gentleémen—— 

Mr. MOON. I think, Mr. Chairman, that with 16 hours’ de- 
bate; und very much of it devoted to this subject, we ought not 
now take up too much time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let it run along and see. 

Mr. MOON. No; I can not do that. I am not going to open 
up that question that way. 

Mr. TOWNER: Well; Those much: time would the gentleman 
be willing to grant?” 

Mr. MOON. Well, I would be willing to agree to 40 minutes 
on a side. I do not mean on each side of this aisle, but each 
side of this question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Who will control the time? 

Mr. MOON. Let the Chair control the time. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; let Mr. Steenerson. control the time on 
this side and the chairman on the other side. 

Mr. MOON. But the chairman of the committee and Mr. 
Srxenerson are together on this question. 

Mr. TOWNER. Very well; that does not make any difference, 
I will say to the gentleman, because what is desired is to have 
an opportunity. to discuss this. proposition. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It seems to me that is very reasonable. 

Mr. TOWNER. What was the suggestion? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Forty minutes on a side—S80O minutes 
altogether. 

Mr. TOWNER.. Very well; if that is all we can get. 

Mr. MOON. I will make this proposition to the gentleman: 
That we take an hour and twenty minutes. and discuss this 
question, the: gentleman from Minnesota controlling half the 
time and I will control the other half. 

Mr. STHENERSON. That will be perfectly satisfactory to 
the-gentleman from Minnesota, unless the gentleman from Iowa 
wishes to control the time. 

Mr. TOWNER. No. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say that there are a number who 
lave’ not spoken on the bill at all, and I think they ought to be 
heard at this time. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Could not the gentleman make that two 
hours? 

Mr. MOON. The truth about it is, if I did my full duty, I 
would make the point of order on this paragraph right now; 
hut out of consideration for the gentlemen,. understanding as 
they do that this point of order is to be made, I am willing to 
let them have two hours and go ahead with the debate, 1 con- 
trolling half and the gentleman from Minnesota controlling half. 
That applies to the section and all amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent that gentlemen 
who have amendments’ offer them now and they be considered 
as pending, and I will make the point of order on all pending 
amendments, 

Mr: GOOD. With two hours of debate? 

Mr. MOON. One hour to a side, half to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota and half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that amendments be now offered to this paragraph 
to be considered as pending, to be taken up in their order, and 
ut the expiration of two hours’ debate, half of which time is to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, before that is decided, let 


me make a suggestion; that the debate be under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. STEENER SON. That is understood, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand it that way. 


Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 10 administra 


minutes. 

Mr, STEENERSON. We will say nothing about it. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that unanimous consent be granted that all 


amendments to this paragraph be now presented and be consid- | 


ered as pending, to be taken up in their order after the expira- 
tion of two hours’ debate on this paragraph, half of the time to 


Office 
proved March 4, 1915.“ 


be controlled by him and half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. a 

Mr. MOON. And that a point of order be considered as now 
being made on all amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, And a, point of order shall be considered 
as made to all amendments.. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Iteserving the right to objeet—— 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, under that agree- 
pey I desire: to offer these two amendments: and have them 


a CHAIRMAN. Does tlie gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 


Tanton ] want to make an objection? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to reserve the right to object’ to 
the unanimous consent: 

The CHAIRMAN. To the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Moon] the gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to find out whether there is to be 
two hours of general debate, and then if. the amendments are 
to be taken up or whether the amendments: are to be taken up 
in the two hours’ debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the: amendments 
are to be taken up at the expiration of the two hours’ debate, 
bers two hours’ debate to be made on the amendments: at this 

me. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amendments after the two hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate on the amendments after the 
two hours. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

2 MOON. These are amendments to the paragraph. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. to 
the paragraph just offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Crank of Florida: Tage 27, in line 6, after the 
word “stations,” insert the words: 

“And provided further, That no part 3 — the nones herein: appropri- 
ated for Rural Delivery Service shail be used N . of any ex- 
pense upon any motor-vehicle route more than 30 miles in length.“ 

a CLARK of Florida. That is amendment No. 2. The other 
is No. 1. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the other amoris 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 6, ee the word stations,“ insert the words: 

“And provided further, That no of the gover ig herein appropri- 
ated for Rural Free Delivery Se shall be used to cover an — 
pense upon any motor-vehicle route “until the maY of. the th: 

be serv . by such motor-vehicle route shall by written per n — 
the Post Office Department to establish such motor-vehicle route. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing. amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman. from Mississippi offers an 


And with no debate on the 


Chairman, I desire to offer my 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read us follows: 


‘and directed 
to , out of the a! riations already made for. the fiscal year 1915, 
te Ell jeter carriers in the Rural Free 2 Servi g 
ended June 30, 1915, their executors “and ee the dif- 
— between what they recetved for their sai ces oe the 
amount that would have been paid — them in eee with the 
viso contained in joint i oe making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office for: the - year, ending June 30, 1916,. 
approved March 4, 1915.’ 
The CHAIRMAN, That will be known as amendment No. 3. 
The Clerk will report the next amendment as No. 4. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


After line 6. 27, strike out the period seei insert : 
Provided: further; That no ot the appropriated 
for the rural — service for sate year T1917 she shall be available 


priated for the 
918 unexpended and still ayail- 
1818. Free Delivery Ser r. 


the Post 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] 
offers an amendment, which. will be amendment No, 5, and 
which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, Goop: On page 27, at the end of line 6, change 
period to colon and add: i 

“ Provided further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated 
shall be used to pay the salary of any rural carrier using a horse- 
drawn vehicle and carrying mall over any route the major portion of 
which is over a dirt road, the total length of which exceeds 26 miles.” 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
offers an amendment, which will be No. 6, and which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hort. of Iowa: Page 27, line 6, after the word 
“ stations,” insert: 

“ Provided, That in the payment of sums from this appropriation as 
salary to rural route carriers the money so pat when any rural route 
is reestablished, shall, upon the filing of application by the person who 
was carrier at the time the rural route was abandoned requesting that 
he be reappointed, go to said carrier unless there was just cause for 
his removal from the service at the time the rural route was abandoned 
or just cause has since arisen,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report amendment No, 7, 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, line 6, after the word “ stations,” insert: 

“ Provided, That such sums as may be necessary may be used from 
the money hereby appropriated to restore the rural routes to the efti- 
ciency they had attained prior to March 4, 1915, and it shall be 
mandatory on the lost Office Department to so restore said routes when 
a majority of the patrons request in writing such restoration,” 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other amendments? The 
amendment originally introduced by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner] will be called “ amendment A.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve points of order on all 
the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands a point of order is 
reserved as to each amendment. Are there any other amend- 
ments? If not, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] is 
recognized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I understood that amend- 
ment numbered A would be discussed first. 

Mr. MOON. I do not care what one you discuss first, so that 
the debate is limited to two hours. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If that is agreed to, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], the author of amendment 
A. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire to use time now, 
or can I yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman can go ahead now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the committee, if I may, for a moment. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a question. As I under- 
stand it, the estimate of the department for the rural service 
for this year was $48,500,000. Is not that true? 

Mr. MOON. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. And the committee, on consideration, made 
the appropriation what it is now in the bill, $53,000,000? 

Mr. MOON. That is also correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it, during the years 1915 
and 1916 a like sum was appropriated, was it not, for this 
rural service? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And that the department in those years used 
only about $50,000,000 instead of the amount appropriated. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MOON. There was quite a large unexpended balance, 
the exact amount of which I have not ascertained. 

Mr. TOWNER. I will ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads this: Does he not think that, 
considering the attitude of the department toward this service, 
and considering the fact that the department has refused to 
use the amounts appropriated in prior years for the purpose 
intended—does not the gentleman think now we ought to pass 
some legislation on this bill that will compel the department to 
use this money for the purposes which Congress intended it to 
be used for? 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman want me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Les, sir; I certainly do. 

Mr. MOON. I will say this, that I have always been and am 
now in favor of a full and proper and legitimate extension of 
this service, and I believe that every dollar that is appropriated 
that can be properly and wisely used for that purpose in the 
Service ought to be used for the extension of the service. But 


I am aware of the fact that there are 4,320 rural routes in the 
United States where the carriers are getting $1,200 a year and 
performing only four hours a day of service, and other routes 
where they are performing only two hours a day. I think the 
department ought to handle this money economically, so as to 
secure for the Government a full maximum eight hours of 
service if there is a possibility of readjustment; and if, by fur- 
ther readjustments, as to the length and improvement of the 
Service, the Government can save the money, I think it is a wise 
thing to do it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me ask the chairman this further ques- 
tion: Was it not the intention of the committee, in raising the 
estimate of the department from $48,500,000 to $53,000,000, to 
restore the Rural Route Service to what it was before the reor- 
ganization plan, that was instituted in April of this last year, 
went into effect? 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; no, indeed. The department and the 
committee had no such purpose. The purpose was to give 
ample money not only for the maintenance of the routes as 
they now are but for the extension of this service. I for one, 
as a member of that committee, would not think for a moment 
of the wisdom of interfering with the discretion of the depart- 
ment in the changes of these routes where the service could be 
done as effectually as it has been done heretofore for less 
money. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then it is not the purpose of the committee to 
take any action that will restore the service as it was before 
these changes were instituted? 

Mr. MOON. I will tell the gentleman that there are but a 
few of these routes where these changes have been made, and 
wherever there has been any inconvenience to the people, or 
where the service is not as good as it has been, that will be 
remedied, as the department has assured us, so as to give the 
best possible service to the people everywhere, as was done in 
a case in Michigan, in the district of Mr. Brakes. But the 
gentleman will realize that when there are States that have a 
large number of routes upon which practically only a fourth 
service is being done by carriers it is wise on the part of the 
department to make changes so as to get the full benefit of the 
pay which they are giving the carrier and give the full corre- 
sponding benefit to the people. Take the State of Georgia, for 
example—and I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, permission here to 
place in this Recorp a statement showing the number of routes 
that have been affected by the orders there and in other States, 
and the reasons for the orders, and in that connection some cor- 
respondence from the department covering this question. I ask 
that I be permitted to do that by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to insert certain correspondence in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The correspondence referred to is as follows: 

I have tabulated here the route, the location, the length of the same, 
and the number of hours of service rendered by the individual carriers 
on such individual routes. I show here that there are 4,320 carriers 
in the Rural Delivery Service who are working to-day less than four 
hours per day. I show here that they are serving routes from 20 to 
31 miles in length. I show that there are 54 such routes in the State 
of Alabama; that there is 1 in the State of Arizona; that there are 
12 in the State of Arkansas; that there are 45 in California; 34 in 
Colorado; 29 in Connecticut; 24 in Delaware; 41 in Florida; 186 in 
Georgia; 5 in Idaho; 324 in Illinois; 516 in Indiana; 298 in Iowa; 
166 in Kansas; 28 in Kentucky; 7 in Louisiana; 48 in Maine; 31 in 
Maryland; 33 in Massachusetts; 342 in Michigan; 259 in Minnesota; 
27 in J e 27 in Missouri; 5 in Montana; 44 in Nebraska; 1 
in Nevada; 50 in New Hampshire; 40 in New Jersey; 6 in New Mex- 
ico; 300 in New York; 78 in North Carolina; 110 in North Dakota; 
285 in Ohio; 130 in Oklahoma ; 23 in Oregon; 139 in Pennsylvania 
(this record, however, is subsequent to the recent revision in Pennsyl- 
vania ; otherwise there would have been 300 or more except for the 
revision in that State) ; 10 in Rhode Island; 112 in South Carolina; 
38 in South Dakota; 12 in Tennessee; 117 in Texas; 43 in Vermont; 
52 in Virginia ; 32 in Washington; 5 in West Virginia; 173 in Wiscon- 
sin; and 1 in Wyoming. 

I may say that in making PR this list yon will find in every one of 
these tabulations hundreds of illustrations of where the carrier is per- 
forming but two hours service per day, according to actual count kept 
by himself and not by us. 

The CHAIRMAN. And getting how much money? 

Mr. BLAKESLEE. $1,200 per year. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1916, 
Hon. Joun A. Moon, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Moon: I note in the ConGressioxnan Reconp, dated 
February 14, page 2931, last paragraph of column 1, that Representa- 
tive GREENE of Massachusetts states that he filed a number of Jetters 
with reference to the service at South Westport and Westport which 
failed to receive any consideration, and I am therefore submitting for 
your information a copy of this bureau's reply made to Mr. Greexe in 
answer to the last communication presented by him bearing on this 
particular service, the circumstances of which are not materially 
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different from many of the complaints against the changes in the 
service in Bristol County, Ma 


OFFICE OF THR POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
da ASE: he Washi 19, 1916, 
reed á Postmaster General, 


ington, D. C., February 
8 A. Moox N j 


irman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
PEFC ee 
Y DEAR N: Un te of F. 16, 1 
from the office of the Fourth Assistant —.— 8 
r | theca House Esi pa ori tative, ETA that: 
e ESSIONAL RBÐCORD o rua J z 
wee Corie? thane nave eek: vontak AVN Bý . 
be , there have rou continu n my Stat 
EE 
s n 0) n 
NeT a al i a mie ee ee 
In view o e importance o e matter re 
ment, it is requested that you advise this office at 88988 
venience as to any routes continued in the State of Wyoming tha 
have not been superseded by equally good service and the name of 
any post office in State not now receiving adequate mail facilities,” 
he inference to be drawn from the statement above referred to is 
pan misleading, and in order to correct what is undoubtedly a false 
ay Aegre I inclose a list of star routes in the State of W ming ha 
a less frequency of service than six times a w. with the annual 
of each route and the cancellations of the post offices supplied thereon, 
it being assumed that all offices with service of six times a week or more 
have adequate mail facilities. The department has contracted to pay 
$103,944.52 per annum for service on these routes, the primary pur- 
pose of which is the mail supply oF genes offices which only uce in 
$15,2 . —— 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Fimst ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 21, 1916, 
Hon. JoHN A. Moon, 


House of Representatives. 
My Dear Jupes Moon: Under date of the 17th instant, in r 
to an ingu over the telephone from Representative Largan, I S- 
mitted, for information, certain data relation to correspondence 
Dee ters prior to the issuance of an order 


ting 
t was hoped that the information con to the Representative 
t be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL conb in order that the 
department’s attitude in relation to holiday service would be made plain. 
I am transmitting herewith a copy or the letter to Mr. LAFEAN and trust 
you may find the opportunity to place same in the RECORD. 
ery truly, yours, 
DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1916. 
Hon. D. F. LAFEAN, 
FFF fices involved are of the fourth class practically the enti 
à 0 nvolved are of the four e entire amount pro- 
My Dear Mr. Larnax: In r mse to your ing over the tele- duced is returned to postmasters as compensation. pro: 
This information should be ticularly valuable to your committee 
srar De in the light of section 3965 of the Revised Statutes, which 
requires — . 

The Postmaster General shall provisa for carrying the mail on all 
post roads established — law as often as he, having due regard to pro- 
ductiveness and other circumstances, may think proper.” 

Yours, very truly, 
A. S. Burt 


ESON, 
Postmaster General. 


of mail by carriers on all holidays. 
November 12, 1915, the 3 was sent to the post- 
offices : 


many prot ve by the department st 
the complete suspension of mall delivery v4 carrier on holidays, I wish 
to secure your open as to the advisab 
0 


e ¥, 

In ly to this letter I am quoting hs from the letters of 
the . eihaik to show the practi 1 of opinion that the 
interests of the service demands that at least one carrier delivery be 
made on all holidays: 

Letter carriers and other eee employees should be allowed 
to observe holidays whenever convenience of the patrons will so 
permit. It is important that 1 delivery be made of a bud | el — 

tage of first-class matter. letters are mailed in e 
lief that they will be delivered on hol s, the same as other da: 
and messages which otherwise would be sent by telegraph are sent 
mail. I belleve it to be almost a necessity that one delivery of mail 
be made on each holiday and that on Christmas the carriers should 


— 


Star routes in the State of Wyoming having less frequency of service 
than sie times a weck, with annual cost of route an uc- 
tivencss of the post offices scores thereon, as awarded for the 
contract term from July 1, 1914, to Jun 


e 30, 1918, 


work full time. 64103 | Manhattan-Sundance..........-..-..----- $376. $110.00 
“T can see no E tne to the observance of local ag _ 64104 825. 206. 00 

vided one delivery of mail is made in all cases where such holi ys | 64107 624. 

are generally observed by the business houses. In my opinion, how- | 64108 400. 

ever, the number of local or State holidays to be 9 at any | 64109 588. 

post office should not exceed three per annum.” 64111 310. 
“If no delivery were made at all on holidays a post office might as | 64112 1,501. 

well be closed entirely as on Sunday, for undoubtedly many patrons | 64113 2, 000, 

would call and demand their mail, and the inconvenience resulting | 64114 373. 

would affect not only the patrons but the employes of the office, who | 64115 800. 

would be required to secure their mail and deliver it to them when | 64116 440. 

called for, believe that one delivery on a holiday should be suffi- 20 Carroll-Banner 350. 

cient to accommodate the public and that after the carriers have left oan 2 


on that delivery the Bande office should be closed, provision being made 
for egy seme S mail for the remainder of the day as it is taken care 


3 25 
2 00 

3 00 62.00 

2 00 72.00 

2 00 108. 00 

2 80 54.00 

3 82 270.00, 

3 00 669. 00 

2 75 32.00 

2 00 62.00 

1 00 26.00 , 

3 00 42.00 

2 00 44.00 

| gn Be 

of on Sunday.” 64133 | Cody-Valley....... 3 1, 872.00 236.00 

„An reply to your letter of the 12th instant regarding the establish- | 64134 | Wapiti-Cody...-... 3 2 76.00 

ing of a uniform service providing at least one delivery of mail on all | 64141 34 1,780.00 369. 00 , 

holidays, I have strongly held to the opinion that handling of mail is 150 3 900. 00 144.00 

a matter of clear necessity; consequently, as postmaster, I have ob- 94152 1 780.00 48. 00 

served the effecting of one complete delivery of mail by carrier service | 64153 2] 1,062.42 216.00 

on each national holiday. 64154 A eet renee 

“Again, those patrons who are holders of boxes have a decided ad- $4156 | Newcastle-Boyd...-. 3 8 288 

vantage over patrons who receive their mail by carrier service. If the 2 1 root ng 

Postal Service fails to perform delivery of pe carriere there is no | 64161 | Douglas-Esterbrook........... 1 2 00 294-00 

denial of the service given holders of boxes. e matter should be | 64162 3| 3,500.00 28 

consistently carried out. The work is current and must be accom- | 16 | Dougins-Koss........ 34 1008. 00 130. 00 

plished in regular order.” 64164 2| 2.300. 00 326.00 

“It is my belief that at least one delivery of mail should be made | 64165 2 570.00 48.00 

throughout the entire city at all free-delivery offices on all holida, Sa 2 2,297.97 858.00 

as some portion of the business interests in each city are necessaril 72 2 "429.52 54.00 

compelled on account of the nature of their business to keep their 2 2 700. 00 90.00 

offices open on g holiday that may be observed. I am personal 64174 2 408.00 56.00 

of the opinion that section 284, Postal Laws and Regulations, shoul 64175 2| 1,000.00 186.00 

be amended by adding ‘At all free-delivery offices at least one delivery 64176 2 398.00 70.00 

of mail should be made by letter carriers.’ 64177 2 $25.00 80.00 
“This office has always made it a practice to give at least one 64179 | Fort Washakie-Dubo! 3 3, 748. 28 522.00 | 
carrier delivery throughout the entire city on all 8 Inclosed 64182 2 665.00 70.00 | 

herewith are several holiday schedules observed in this office. It 64183 | Pinedale-South Pass City... 3 4,650.00 740.00 
is the opinion of this office that at least one carrier delivery should 64184 3 280. 00 80.00 | 
be given on each holiday.” 64186 | Teton-Wilson......-...... 2 414. 62 118. 00 | 

“In the business section one deliv: is made, beginning at 8 a. m. 64187 | Zenith-Jackson..... 2 285. 00 42. 00 

In other sections the first and second deliveries are made as usual, | 64189 3 500. 00 74. 00 

the first beginning at 7 a. m. and the second at 9.30. 64194 3 245. 26 40.00 

“This applies to all hodidays, with the single exception of Thanks- | 64198 1 625. 10 28.00 

giving Day, which is almost 8 observed, and business is not 64199 3 470. 00 192. 00 

as heavy as on other holidays. On this holiday one delivery is made | 64202 | Viols-Labarge.......... 3 646, 49 90. 00 

throughout the city. 64203 | Canyon Ranche-Fontanelle. . . 3 600. 00 228. 00 

“T consider this service not only essential but necessary for the 64204 | Hamsford-Kemmerer : 2 691. 86 40.00 
needs of the service and to relieve congestion on the following morning. | 94913 j 1 1, 042. 08 260. 00 | 

“I am not as conversant with the uirements of other cities as 64221 | Hanna-Shirley.......... 2 2,002. 70 230. 00 

am in this, but it is —9 firm opinion that at least one delivery on holi- | 64222 1 3500. 00 £6, 00 

days is a public necessity.” 1 64224 2 896. 92 119.00 

Very truly, yours, 64226 | Toltec-Garrett 1 499. 98 62.00 

DANIEL C. ROPER, 64228 | Laramie-Morgan. 3 1,113. 00 186.09 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 64232 | buekeye-Centennial. 3 408. 00 £4.09 
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Star routes in the State of Wyoming having less Upa, oideis of service 


than si times a week, etc.—Continu 
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Post Orricn DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 23, 1915, 
Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
House of Representatives. 

MY Dran Mn. Greene: I am in receipt of your communication of the 
21st instant, inclosing a letter from the 8 at Westport in 
proue against the transfer of route No. from his office to South 
Westport, Mass., as ordered effective the 16th instant. I have noted 
that the postmaster bases his objections against the change on the 
supposition that the change in the distributing point of this route 
will result in the substitution of inferior service, in that the mail col- 
lected along the line of travel between Westport and South Westport 
will have to lay over in the latter post office until the following morn- 
ing before being ö whereas this was not the case when the 
route was operated from Westport. 

In reply beg to state that while the facts are substantially as 
stated by the postmaster, he has falled to mention that mail former] 
received at his office at 10.30 a. m. is now delivered on ve fy recet 
whereas praeve such mail was not delivered to the patrons by the 
carrier until the following veg 5 It has been uniformly held that where 
it is impracticable to secure both the delivery and dispatch of mail on 
day of receipt at railroad point that preference should be given to the 
former as being the more important. This has been found to be the 
universal opinion of the patrons in all sections throughout the coun 
where it has been left for them to decide whether the schedule sho 
be arranged so as to effect the delivery of mail on day of receipt or 
the dispatch of mail on day collected. 

It also seems that I am justified in inviting attention to the fact 
that under the recent revision of the service, w made possible the 
discontinuance of one route in this territory, that practically 50 per 
cent of the panona formerly served by route No. 1 from Westport, and 
who reside in that section of territory taken over by the extension of 
routes No. 1, from North rtmouth, and No. 1 0 W. rt, are 
afforded not only the advantage of delivery of mail on day of receipt at 
railroad nt, which was not formerly their privilege, but also a 

spatch of mail collected. 
Sincerely, yours, Jas. I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 21, 1916. 
Fae, erel A. MOON, 


irman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 
our information a copy of a 


Mx Dear Jupan Moon: I inclose for 
day addressed on. CALVIN D. PAIGE ref- 


communication this to 


erence to certain remarks of his appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RBC- 
orp of Febr 14 concerning changes in the Rural Service in Wor- 


Sei e yours, A. S. BURLESON. 
i Postmaster General. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1916. 
Hon, CALVIN De Wrrr PAIGE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Parce: Referring to 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of February 14, 1916, concerning the revision 
of the Rural ce In Worcester County, Mass., I beg to state that 
a careful review is being made by a representative of the department 
of the present arrangement of the service in this county, with the 
object of fecting such modifications therein as are shown to be 
necessary romote the best interests of the service, and there has 
been transmitted to the inspector 3 to the investigation all 
complaints growing out of the changes the service, with directions 
that they be given careful consideration to the end that all meritorious 
cases may be properly adjusted. 

As to your reference of the denial of the request of Capt. Horace B. 
Parker for the extension of route No. 1 from Brookfield, I note that 
ou refer to this as a motor route and that the extension involved 
4 miles additional travel. Our records show, however, that there were 
eight families concerned, two of which reside less than two-twths of a 
mile from the direct line of the route, leaving but six to be materially 
benefited. A total travel of 5.6 miles is involved, exclusive of certain 
omissions, which would effect a net increase of 3.5 miles. It would 
therefore seem that the department was fully justified in declining to 
take favorable action on the request. 

I may also add that the route in question is now 28.4 miles in 
length and is not a motor route, nor has the carrier ever made ap- 
pheasan or been authorized to nse any other conveyance in the per- 
ormance of service than a horse and wagon. P 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General. 


our remarks sppe in the 
g 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 21, 1916. 
Hon. JoHN A. Moon. 


Chairman Committee on Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Moon: I inclose for your information copy of a letter 
this day addressed to Hon, THOMAS D. SCHALL, Representative from 
Minnesota, in regard to his remarks on Rural ney, Service, as ex- 
tended in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 19, 1916, 

Very truly, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON. 


Postmaster General. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1916, 
Hon. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mu. SCHALL: My attention has been called to your re- 
marks as extended in the NGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 19, 
1916, page 8295, concerning the reyision made by the department in 
the rural delivery routes in your district, at the post offices of Osseo, 
Robbinsdale, St. Louis Par Hopkins Roger: ayzata, Long Lake, 
Maple Plain, Loretto, and St. nifacius. e statements made in 
criticism of the rearrangement of these routes is so widely at variance 
with the facts as reported to the department that if permitted to go 
et sy Sh might possibly create an ee in the minds of 
the uninformed that the department is obstinately endeavoring to 
change these routes to the de ent of the patrons served. 

In the revision of the Rural Delivery Service throughout the coun- 

the department has exercised the greatest care in sel post- 
office inspectors for this work. The men thus selected are hse irs! 

alified by reason of their general knowledge of the subject, their 

miliarity with the 3 conditions of the territory under 
readjustment, and the spect: adaptabili for this class of work 
because of their wide e ience in pro, ng and chan the rural 
routes. The changes in Hennepin County, Minn., in which the above- 
named offices are located, were recommended by an inspector who had 
formerly been engaged in rural-delivery work in this county and who 
for a number of years had the best means of becoming acquainted with 
all the conditions affecting the service, and of knowing the require- 
ments on each particular route, so that by reason of this peculiar 
situation the qepen tosni is convinced that the reorganization of the 
rural routes in Hennepin County bas been accomplished with as few 
as pap as would be possible in the circumstances. 

e experience of the department in such cases is that some few 
patrons who suffer a slight inconvenience will loudly protest against 
the entire readjustment as though endeavoring to create the impression 
that all the patrons served have been inconvenienced, or that inferior 
service has n provided hci ag hg the entire county. Investiga- 
tion has shown, Lowever: that the complainants have been unduly 
alarmed by rumors and reports, and that they have misapprehended 
entirely the arrangements made by the department for eir mall 
supply. Some of these complaints have actually preceded the revision 
itself, as evidenced by letters published with your remarks which bear 
dates of November 6, November 11, and November 12, 1915, whereas 
the readjustment of the routes in Hennepin County did not become 
effective until November 15, 1915. As a further example of the ease 
with which this situation has been magnified and the department 

laced in a false light before the public, it is only necessary to state 

t the records show that with all the changa; made in the entire 
county of Hennepin, very few roads are omitted and not to exceed 59 
families have been r to move their mail boxes a short distance, 
less than one-half mile, while, on the other hand, direct service has 
been extended to 228 families who have heretofore been deprived of 
the benefits of Rural Delivery Service. To revert to the old condi- 
tions would deprive these families of the direct service they are 


now recei 

The transfer of the route from St. Louis Park to Linden Hills 
Station of the Minneapolis post office has resulted in a decided im- 
provement in the ce, as St. Louis Park is still supplied on the 
route and the carrier stops at this office on his outward trip to receive 
all mail coming addressed thereto for the former patrons of the St. 
Louis Park route, while he again passes that office near the comple- 
tion of his trip, giving all pa s exactly the same service as before 
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the change, the only difference being that the carrier is attached to 
the Linden Hills Station Instead of the post office at St. Louis Park, 
which is cer ly not a detriment to the service. Chan haye also 
been made at the other offices named in your remarks, but these are 
mostly transfers in base of supply from one post office to another. 
The department has never attempted, however, to provide each patron 
of the Rural Delivery Service with mail from a r office, and 
you will no doubt concede that the extent of the Rural Delivery System 
and the millions of patrons served thereby would absolutely preclude 
the adoption of any plan that would guarantee such service. 
ours, very truly, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 
OFFICE OF zun POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., February 21, 1916. 

Hon. Jons A. Moon, 


Chairman Committce on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Jupan Moon: I am inclosing for your information a copy 
of an inquiry this day addressed to Hon, WILLIAM H, CA of Massa- 
chusetts, concerning certain remarks made by him on the floor of the 
House February 17. which are so at variance with the policy of the 
department that I deem it proper to request that he furnish me with 
the name of the person or persons connected with the department re- 
sponsible for such utterances. 

A. S. BURLESON, 


Sincerely, yours, 
Postmaster General. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIiau H. CARTER, 
House of Representativcs. 


My Dran Mr. Carter: It is noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 17, page 3133, that in connection with the discussion of the 
Post Office appropriation bill ave state that— 

“The department says it is making these changes (referring to, the 
rural routes) to save money, „ and that when one visits the 
Post Office 8 to seek relief he is told that the people should 
not complain if thelr mail was three to five hours late. 

“We are told that they should not complain if they should have to 
change their post-office address, as they are fortunate to get any mail 
to their homes at all.” 

The foregoing statements are so at variance with the policy of the 
department that I would respectfully request that you furnish me with 
the name of the person or persons connected with the department respon- 
sible for such utterances, 


Sincerely, yours, A. S. BURLESOX, 


Postmaster General. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, in the State of Georgia there are 
188 routes where the carriers are performing less than four 
hours’ duty per day. Now, the gentleman will realize that when 
we are paying for a maximum route of that length, 25 miles, 
and the carrier is out only four hours in the whole day, that is 
not a corresponding return to the Government for the salary 
paid. There ought to be a readjustment in such cases. That 
is true in a number of cases that the gentleman will find in his 
own State and in the State which I, in part, represent. These 
matters have to be readjusted in 43,780 of these routes. The 
complaint is coming from only a few hundred routes, but they 
have influence. There is no question about that. It sounds as 
though there were 10,000 frogs in the pond instead of one; but 
I want to say to the gentleman in that connection, that if he will 
look to the letter of the department—their promise in this mat- 
ter to readjust this service—I think he will be satisfied, as was 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is using up my 
time. 

Mr. MOON. I will give the gentleman more time if I do—but 
inasmuch as the gentleman fears that, I will yield now. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no, no; I have no objection whatever to 
the statement that the chairman of the committee is making. 

Mr. MOON. I think perhaps I have said all I ought to say 
in reply to the question of the gentleman. I do not want to 
take his time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask one further 
question of the gentleman, Does he not approve of legislation 
which would compel the department to restore the old service? 

Mr. MOON. No. I think that in every business concern—and 
this is nothing but a very great business concern—discretion 
ought to be left to the officers to perform the duty required 
under the statute in the wisest and best way possible. We can 
not sit here intelligently and by a general rule tell the Postmaster 
General that he shall do this and that on a route of shorter or 
longer distance. You have to leave that general discretion to 
the executive officer. This matter will all be worked out. Of 
course while there are about 433 complaints out of forty-three 
thousand and odd, there will not be very great trouble in work- 
ing it out. I know the gentlemen who are offering these amend- 
ments and who are bringing about this discussion. are doing it 
in good faith, and I know that they want to assure their con- 
stituents of their interest; and I want to assure them and their 
constituents also that this department is making the very best 
effort to put everything in correct shape. There is to be not 
only one revision but two revisions of these routes, so that all 
the people can have the full benefit of the service. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield to me at this time? 

Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will give me five minutes 
of his time, I will be very glad to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I want to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
2 a question in the time of the gentleman from Iowa, if 

may. ~ 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will gire the gentleman one minute. 
Mr. MOON. I am only occupying the time at the request of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner} to answer his question. 
That is not a matter that I can control. 

Mr. TOWNER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Tennessee include the legislation now proposed by so many 
Members of the House in the rule that he is asking at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill? The Members of the 
House are asking certain legislation so that the House can 
determine what the policy of the Government shall be with 
regard to these matters, 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will be candid 
with himself, he will realize at once that new legislation pro- 
posed in this shape by gentlemen to meet some condition in their 
district can not be general in its character, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman frem Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman 10 
minutes, 


Mr, CAMPBELL. But if the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. MOON. One moment. The committee ought to consider 
this legislation, the department ought to be consulted about this 
legislation, These things ought to be done in an orderly and 
proper way. You can not do that here upon an amendment on 
the floor of this House in a few minutes or under a rule. AUT 
can say to the gentleman is this: That if these questions shall 
come before the committee for consideration, as in the case of 
the gentleman from Ohio who has offered a bill, they will be 
taken up and considered, and when we have reached a proper 
conclusion with reference to that amendment, and its connection 
with the whole body of the law, which it is intended to supple- 
ment, a bill will be reported if we deem it wise, but we can not 
undertake to accept the gentleman's suggestion now without 
consideration, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think the gentleman from Tennessee and 
I may be candid with one another with respect to this matter. 
The gentleman from Tennessee is urging the adoption of rule 
containing about 30 pages of legislation upon the ground that it 
is legislation that will fail if it is not attached as a rider to this 
appropriation bill. Does not the gentleman know flat the legis- 
lation urged by so many Members of Congress and of interest 
to so many people of the country will also fail with respect to 
rural service if it is not included as a rider on the appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. MOON. Possibly so; but the gentleman must recognize 
this distinction: The legislation that we are offering is legisla- 
tion that has been maturely considered, and this is legisiation 
that has not been. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Maturely considered where—not in the 
House? 


Mr. MOON. In the committee, with the advice of the de- 
partment. So far as the gentleman's statement is concerned, 
“ not in the House,” he is correct, because there is nothing very 
maturely considered here. That is done in the committees, but 
it so happens that the very legislation to which he refers has in 
the most part been considered in the House and passed here- 
tofore. 2 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is it the policy of the Post Office Committee 
to consider legislation urged by the department rather than legis- 
lation urged by the Members of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. MOON. No. The policy of the committee is to consider 
legislation urged by both, and to submit our judgment on both, 
regardless—I will not say regardless—notwithstanding the views 
that either may entertain. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But in this case the will of the department 
is yielded to, and the will of the Members of the House mects 
no response from the committee. 

Mr. MOON. No; that is not it. The will of the department 
is not yielded to in many matters, but the legislation which the 
gentleman speaks of is not only recommended by the depart- 
ment and approved by the committee, but the legislation asked 
for under the rule is legislation that this House has heretofore 
passed, but which failed of passage in the Senate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to take up any of the 
time of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], but he re- 
quested me to answer a question, and I have taken as little of 
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his time as possible, and in compensation for the time that has 
been taken I yield him 10 minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I thank the gentleman for his generosity. I 
think it is due to the House that we should have from the chair- 
man a frank statement regarding the conditions. I think it 
may be safely assumed now that it is not the intention to enact 
any legislation at this time to cure the evils of which so many 
millions of people in the United States now complain. 

We are not asking very much. We are asking only for a 
restoration of the service that existed prior to the time when 
this reorganization scheme of the department was instituted, 
on about the Ist of April of last year, that is all. My amend- 
ment seeks only to reestablish the old standards. It seeks to 
put on the service only such limitations as will guarantee to 
the people who have had this service an every-day, all-the- year- 
round service if possible. Now, under the reorganization scheme 
of the department they have lengthened the routes on dirt roads 
from a standard, not established, but really recognized, of 24 
miles. They have lengthened these routes to more than 30 
miles in many instances. Besides that they have established on 
dirt roads motor-vehicle routes of 50 to 60 miles in length. 

Nowhere in this country, I think—at least, with very few ex- 
ceptions—has such service been given to the people on these 
routes as they are entitled to receive. It will not do te say that 
the department should have this discretion and may be pre- 


sumed to use it wisely, because we know that the department 


does not yield to the opinion of the patrons of the routes and the 
desires of the people who are to be served. We know now that the 


department holds a different view with regard to this service from 


that which is held generally by the people. We know now that 
the department believes that these routes ought to be let out to 
the lowest bidder instead of a regular salary being paid to he 
rural carrier, We know now that the department withheld for 
a year the salaries that we intended should be given the car- 
riers and that we fixed as the pay of rural carriers, and that, 
although the department had no authority for so doing except 
their own arbitrary determination, they did so because they 
thought the carriers ought not to have such salary. Gentlemen 
talk about this service only requiring the time of the carriers 
for four hours a day. This statement rests upon no other 
foundation except that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral selected certain routes in the United States, and during 
the month of July, the only manth in all the year when roads 
are universally good throughout the United States, the only 
month, practically, in which it is possible to use motor-vehicle 
routes everywhere on dirt roads, and, basing his statement on 
such a showing, he says that these men are only engaged four 
hours a day. He did not take the time in January; he did not 
take the time when the roads were bad; he did not take the 
time when motor vehicles could not be used at all. So, when 
the department is endeavoring in every way possible to discredit 
this service, when it is endeavoring to withhold in every pos- 
sible way the appropriations which we have made for the bene- 
fit of this service and which Congress intends shall be paid for 
the upbuilding of this service, when the department is diverting 
er withholding these appropriations to the detriment of the 
service in every possible way, it seems that the time has come 
when we are justified in saying that we can not longer trust the 
department to carry out the wishes and intentions of Congress. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we endeavor now to do something, if we 
possibly can, to restore this service to its old standard, as it 
ought to be. The point of order may be properly made against 
this particular amendment, but I judge there are other amend- 
ments which will be offered, against which it will be difficult 
to sustain a point of order. The Members of this House are 
only endeavoring to do that which we believe is the purpose and 
intention of Congress to give to this service in order to make it 
efficient, in order to make it what the people desire and what 
they have practically determined should be the service that is 
necessary and proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the House, as is well known the written law in reference to 
the Rural Delivery Service in the United States covers only a 
very little part of our statutes. Practically all the legislation 
is contained in appropriations which have been made for the 
service. The first appropriation was only $10,000. ‘Then $10,000 
more was added, and afterwards $20,000 more, making $40,000, 
under which the experimental service was begun. By reason 
of the fact that it started simply through an appropriation, 
without Congress providing the course in which it should flow, 
it has continued along that line up to the present time. There- 
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fore I agree with the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] that the time has come when this House should adopt 
some legislation governing this service, which permeates every 
part of the United States of America. There is no service in 
this Government which is more important. ‘There is none 
which reaches and affects more people than the Rural Delivery 
Service, because it goes to the homes and firesides, to the wives 
and children, of all the people throughout the country in the 
rural districts, and is the greatest service that has ever been 
given to them in the history of this Republic. A service that 
Teaches so many people and involves so many interests, and 
reaches so far into the minute affairs of the people of this 
country, ought to be controlled by the representatives of the 
people, and ought not to be left to an executive officer to de- 
cide the manner in which it shall be administered. [Applause.] 
We are directly responsible to the people, and I am willing te 
shoulder my part of the responsibility. We are charged with 
the duty of enacting laws, and the duty of the executive officers 
is to enforce the law. When an executive officer does that, 
then he puts the responsibility where it belongs—upon the 
representatives of the people, the Members of this House—and 
he is not justified in exercising that responsibility himself. 
{Applause.] ‘Therefore I heartily favor some legislation that 
will regulate and direct and control this service in accordance 
with the wishes of the people, and in accordance with their 
purposes and desires, as expressed by the representatives of the 
people here, who keep in contact with their constituents and 
know their desires. It should not be decided upon in some 
place far removed from them by men who do not have the 
opportunity to come in direct contact with the people and know 
their sentiments, desires, and purposes. [{Applause.] So much 
for that. I wish I had time to discuss it further. 

Now, I have offered two amendments here. The effect of both 
of them is to require that the amount which has been appro- 
printed by Congress to pay the rural letter carriers their salaries 
be paid to them by the Post Office Department. Gentlemen, the 
history of this legislation is this: 

In the Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1915, 
which was passed by Congress in March, 1914, provision was 
made for an increase in compensation for rural letter carriers 
from $1,100 to $1,200 per year, and it was the general under- 
standing that a proportionate increase would be applied to all 
routes. The phraseology of the bill was identical with that used 
S all previous bills increasing the compensation of rural car- 
riers. 

But with the beginning of the fiscal year 1915 the Postmaster 
General adopted a new and un basis of compensation, 
which resulted in withholding from about 90 per cent of the 
carriers a part of the increase intended by Oongress and from a 
large number the total increase. According to statements made 
only about 10 per cent of the total number of carriers received 
the full amount appropriated by Congress. 

The Postmaster General’s new salary scale was promulgated 
the last of July, 1914, and promptly upon learning that the will 
of Congress had been thwarted the House Post Office Committee 
reported a bill fixing the pay of rural carriers specifically on 2- 
mile gradations up to 24 miles and withdrew from the Post- 
master General any and all discretion in the matter. ‘This pro- 
vision was a part of what was known as the Moon railway-mail 
pay bill, which passed the House about August 10 or 12, 1914, 
a the rural-carrier feature was made retroactive to July 1, 
1914. 

When the House Post Office Committee reported the Post 
Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916 the same specific 
gradation of salaries for rural carriers was provided. In the 
meantime the Moon railway-mail pay bill was held up in the 
Senate, and the Senate Post Office Committee reported the Post 
Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916 before any action 
was taken on the Moon bill. An amendment was offered to the 
Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1916 fixing the 
pay of carriers upon the basis intended by Congress for the fiscal 
year 1915, but the amendment went out on a point of order 
raised by Senator Bryan. Senator Bryan’s point of order was 
based upon the statement that the amount involved had not been 
estimated for by the Postmaster General and would require an 
increase in the appropriation, and upon this representation the 
President of the Senate sustained the point of order, while, as a 
matter of fact, not a dollar additional appropriation would have 
been required, as the full amount had been provided for in the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1915. 

Failure of the Postmaster General to pay rural carriers upon 


the basis which Congress intended worked a severe hardship 


upon the rural carrier body. Many of the carriers had pur- 
chased new equipment, which they expected to pay for out of 
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the increased compensation, and when no increase was allowed, 
or perhaps only a small part of the amount intended by Congress, 
it seriously embarrassed the carriers. 

The total amount not paid out by the Postmaster General and 
still due rural carriers is approximately $3,189,724.37. This 
amount already has been appropriated by Congress, and it is 
now only necessary to order and direct the Postmaster General 
to make the payments in accordance with the will and intent of 
Congress. Not one dollar of additional appropriation will be 
required. 

Not one dollar additional appropriation, my friends, if the 
amendment which I have offered is acopted, will be necessary, 
for the amount is already appropriated and is now available, 
and all that is necessary is to require by law that the Post Office 
Department pay it out to these earnest, faithful, and conscientious 
servants of the public, who are daily serving the people amid 
storm and snow, sleet and rain, as weil as sunshine, and render- 
ing them faithful service every day that goes over their heads. 
The Good Book says that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
These men have performed the service faithfully, they have 
performed it efficiently, and not only under human writ but 
under Divine Writ they are entitled to their hire. We have ap- 
proprinted the money for them and they are entitled to receive 
it. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. TOWNER. I understand the gentleman to contend that 
his amendment is in order and he will insist upon its consider- 
ation by the House? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Certainly, 

Mr. TOWNER. And if the first amendment the gentleman 
offered is not in order 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Then I contend that the sec- 
ond amendment is unquestionably in order. 

Mr, TOWNER. As a limitation upon the appropriation bill? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes; as a limitation upon the 
appropriation bill; and the second amendment will bring about 
the same result if adopted that the direct legislation which is pro- 
vided for in the first amendment would accomplish. There- 
fore I appeal to the chairman of this great committee to let us 
have a vote upon the first amendment and let the Members of 
this House express by their votes their desires in reference to it. 
If the first amendment goes out on a point of order, the second 
amendment, I contend, is in order. 

Mr. TOWNER. What is the second amendment? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is a limitation upon the 
appropriation provided in this bill that the appropriation shall 
not be expended until this other appropriation is expended in 
accordance with the law heretofore passed by Congress. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman will hold up $53,000,000 until the 
carriers are paid more money? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Oh, no; if this amendment is 
adopted the Post Office Department will adjust and pay the 
amounts which are just and long past due, and which the car- 
riers are entitled to receive, and then proceed with the adminis- 
tration and execution of this law. Nothing will be held up. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman would not seriously insist on 
such a thing as that? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him a question for information? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. As I understand the import of the gentle- 
man's amendment, does it go to the increase of the salaries of 
those who already draw $1,200 or those who draw a less amount? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No; it would not increase any 
salary. It would simply require salaries already fixed by law 
to be paid out of the appropriation already made and now avail- 
able. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. With the maximum up to $1,200? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Yes. Each one to recelve a 
proportionate amount. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. REAVIS. In case the second amendment is adopted, the 
holding-up process referred to by the chairman of the committee 
would be done by the department and not by Congress? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Absolutely. The department 
would be responsible for the result; and, in my judgment, they 
would go ahead immediately and adjust those claims and pay 
them, and then this appropriation would be available. If the 


department should hold these settlements back, the responsi- 
bility would not rest with the Congress of the United States, 
but would rest with the executive department of the Govern- 


ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
to give this amendment their approval. 

Mr. STEENDRSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


I appeal to all gentlemen here 
[Applause. ] 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amend page 27, line 6, by striking out the period at the close of the 
line, to insert a colon in lieu thereof, and add the following: 

“Provided further, That no part of the amount herein appropriated 
for the Rural Delivery Service for the fiscal ye 1917 shall be available 
unless and until the Postmaster General shall prescribe and fix by - 
lative order a standard of length for horse-drawn vehicle routes on dirt 
roads which shall be 24 miles, and that all rural-mail routes now estab- 
lished which exceed such standard by 20 per cent or more shall be re- 
organized to conform approximately to such standard, and that all rural 
routes of this class which shall hereafter be established shall conform 
approximately to such standard and not exceed by 20 per cent or more 
such standard length of 24 miles; that a standard of length for motor 
vehicle rural-mail routes shall be established, which shall be 50 miles, 
and such routes shall be established only on hard-surfaced roads; that 
all motor routes now established on dirt roads shall be discontinued 
and reorganized to conform to the standard for horse-drawn vehicle 
routes on dirt roads, and that hereafter no motor vehicle mall routes 
shall be established except on hard-surfaced roads. That no rural 
mail routes of either class shall hereafter be reorganized or established 
which shall exceed in 15 by 20 per cent or more the standards 
herein fixed. No order shall be made and nothing herein contained shall 
be interpreted to prevent the use by the carrier of motor vehicles on 
to be Issued hy tho Postimanter Generat shall uot be revoked or Modlic 

e Postmaster G 
during such fiscal year 1917.“ S bite haan 

[During the reading of the above amendment, the time of the 
gentleman from Kansas expired, and he was granted time in 
which to have the reading of the amendment concluded.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Points of order, as the Chair understands, 
are reserved on all amendments, The gentleman from Kansas 
has used three minutes. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by my colleague, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Towner], but, as I understand, it will likely go out on a 
point of order, I shall direct my remarks to the general situa- 
tion of the Rural Delivery Service as applied to the other amend- 
ments which have been offered. 

Mr. Chairman, strange things are done in the name of 
economy, and strange things have been done in the name of 
economy in reference to rural routes. There is a true economy 
and there is a false economy. ‘There is a true economy in ob- 
taining efficiency when service can be obtained at a smaller 
price. There is a false economy in dispensing with service in 
order that we may expend a lesser sum. 

The Post Office Department at present is like people who are 
buying automobiles and economizing on their household and food 
supplies. The department is to-day buying automobiles to be 
used in the screen-wagon service, when we are told that they 
can not be run at a rate on an average of over 8 miles an 
hour, and is cutting down the Rural Route Service in order to 
obtain this money. The American people desire economy, but 
they desire economy with efficiency. If they get their noney’s 
worth when it is paid out, they are usually satisfied, and that is 
the condition of the people of my district. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, has spoken of the services rendered by 
these rural carriers somewhat slightingly. Mr. Chairman, I 
undertake to say that there is no class of Government employees 
from whom we got so much for the money as we do from the 
rural carriers. The carrier has to furnish several horses and feed 
them, and also a wagon; and he is a unique character. He is a 
hostler, a driver, a sort of clerk and cashier, a mail sorter, 2 col- 
lector, and all sorts of things I can not remember now—there 
are so many—in which he has to qualify. He must be a wagon 
mender, a chauffeur, an expert mechanic, and sometimes has 
to be a road mender and a snow shoveler. For all this he is 
paid the munificent sum of $1,200 a year. 

The gentleman says he only performs at times four hours’ 
service. If he is talking about facts at all, he is talking simply 
about the time he might be out on the road during a summer 
day, when the roads are like a pavement, and means that the 
earrier could run around the route with his car in that length 
of time. The fact that the carrier must be up early caring for 
his team, must take an hour for sorting his mail, must attend 
to his horses again at night, his work upon the road is only 
part of his work, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these members of the rural carrier serv- 
ice are men of high character. I have never heard of any of 
them charged with dishonesty. They want to render good sery- 


I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
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ice, and there is nothing so discouraging to a man who wants 
to perform good service as to set before him a task that is 
utterly impossible for him to perform, and that is what the 
department has been doing in a large number of these cases. 
Out in my district there is one route over 31 miles in length, where 
the carrier says he has four horses and a wagon and an auto- 
mobile, and still he can not get over the route during the winter 
weather and in the condition of the roads that then obtains. I 
suppose the department thinks he ought, in addition, to have a 
flying machine, because that is the only way by which he could 
possibly complete his deliveries within the day. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has plainly intimated its intention. to 
the department as to how these routes should be carried on and 
what money should be expended upon them. In utter defiance 
of the intention of this House and this Congress, as expressed 
by the legislation which they have enacted, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has seen fit to take the money from the rural routes and 
expend it in some other manner. Such being the case, what 
we ought to do now is to express not merely our intention but 
our directions in positive terms of injunction, so that it will no 
longer be disregarded by the department, and the people of our 
districts will receive the service to which they are entitled. 
{Applause.] 

It is useless simply to appropriate the money. We must direet 
how it shall be used. It is idle to say that the people have 
nothing of which to complain. The chorus of complaints which 
is sounding in our ears would not be made if it were not well 
founded, and it is strange that the department should be so deaf 
to it. But if the administration will not hear now, the citizens 
of the States whose rural service has been demoralized will 
speak next November in a tone which will compel attention, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the chairman of this committee for a few minutes, 
I would like to ask him a question that I have asked for 
the last four or five months, and which has not been answered. 
I have asked it of the department and I have asked it on the 
floor of this House. Where did the department find its authority 
to go into my district. take from the farmers in my district the 
money that is appropriated to carry on the rural-route service 
for this fiscal year by the last Congress and devote it to some 
other purpose? 

Mr. MOON. I do not think any such thing has been done. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There has. 

Mr. MOON. I would like to have the proof. I do not believe it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The last Congress appropriated $53,- 
000,000 to curry on service that was then established, and some 
department chief has gone into my district and taken therefrom 
some 12 or 15 routes, and they are not running to-day and that 
money is not going into my district. Therefore I ask you where 
they got that authority? 

Mr. MOON. The law does not require that anything shall 
go into your district, as fur as that is concerned. They can 
take every rural route out of it under the law. If the district 
is not any better represented, it ought to be done when a propo- 
sition of that sort is made here. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman another 
question. 

Mr. MOON. All right. $ 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Did the Postmaster General or anyone 
in his department ask your committee to grant him this au- 
thority? $ 

Mr. MOON. To go into your district? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. To change these rural routes? 

Mr. MOON. The general law gives him the authority. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will ask you that again: Did he come 

to your committee and ask you for that authority? 

Mr. MOON. As to changing from rural routes to motor 
routes and others, the resolution passed here a year ago gives 
that authority. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I asked the gentleman from Tennessee 
a question and he has not answered it. 

Mr. MOON, If you will look at the act establishing this 
service and the general organic act that empowers the executive 
officer—the Postmaster General—to administer the functions of 
that office, you will not have any trouble as to finding out where 
the authority comes from. : 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I ask you, did he come to your commit- 
tee and ask for the authority? 

Mr. MOON. He would not have to come to our committee, 
He has the act of Congress authorizing it. He has the general 
act, that establishes his office, authorizing him to do so. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. Did the gentleman come to you and ask 
for this authority? 

Mr. MOON. Why, no. He does not have to come to me nor 
the committee. It is the Congress; they have given him the 
authority. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will ask you another question: What 
has become of th: $3,000,000 that you saved—the $3,000,000 
that you did not use on the rural routes? 

Mr. MOON. Did not use on any rural routes? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. It went into the surplus in the General Treasury. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then you plead guilty of taking the 
money of the farmers in the Northwest and South and East to 
finance the Government? 

Mr. MOON. I would like to know where the farmers. get 
anything to do with this. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Well, you will probably find out next 
November. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman from Iowa seems to totally mis- 
apprehend the whole question of the power and authority of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and yield back the 
remainder of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOON. I do not want to object, but if they will be ex- 
tended along the line he talked I feel that it would be very 
much to the discredit of the House to let such remarks go into 
the Record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Why not let the House instend of you 
judge. And I hope you will read them. 

Mr. Chairman, two facts stand out prominently in the pres- 
ent rural-route issue: First, there was general satisfaction 
among the patrons of these routes prior to last spring: second. 
there is now general dissatisfaction among the patrons of the 
routes that have been changed. If anyone takes issue with this 
last statement, I cite in its support the multitude of protests by 
the farmers in my own district against the changes’ that have 
been made, the innumerable protests that have come from practi- 
cally every district in the State of Iowa, the almost universal 
complaint that has come from all over the United States; and 
lastly, the mighty protest that has been voiced in the Capitol 
and on the floor of the House, by Senators and Congressmen 
alike, regardless of party affiliations. . 

This flow of oratory, this flood of bills, this mighty protest 
from Congressmen, located all over the United States, simply 
voices the sentiments of a vast concourse of people scattered 
through a majority of the States of the Union. The rural com- 
munities are indignant at this abridgment of their rights, indig- 
nant that n department of this Government, supposed to be es- 
tablished and maintained to develop rural service, should de- 
liberately take upon itself the arbitrary power to curtail the 
advantages which this Government has accorded them. 

That this arbitrary power which the Post Office Department as- 
sumed has been without the authority of the Government of the 
United States is evidenced by the fact that the head of this 
Department since Congress convened has asked for such author- 
ity and been refused. Surely he would not have asked for that 
which has already been accorded him; surely he would not have 
sought a privilege already his own right. To substantiate this 
usurpation of the legislative power by an administrative depart- 
ment, I want to state that on October 12, 1915, I sent to the Hon. 
James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, the 
man who has been responsible for this rural-route medley, that 
has occurred, the following telegram: 


DAVENPORT, lows, October 12, 1915. 
JAMES I. BLAKSLER, 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: No letter received ‘and no answer to my last telegram. I 
again urge you to investigate the . changes in Rural Route 
Service before instituting them. If you can not grant my request, 
will you explain where your department received authority to abandon 
what Congress established and made appropriation to keep running for 
this fiscal year. Two mass meetings to-morrow, and people of entire 
district demand of me an explanation. I again urge courtesy of imme- 
diate answer, so that I may explain to them. 

Harry E. HULE 


That telegram has never been answered. Rather, it has never 
been answered directly. It was answered indirectly when the 
Postmaster General appeared before tlie Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads and asked to be given authority to make 
the changes that had already been made. In other words, he 
asked the Congress of this United States to legalize an illegal 
act committed by the department of which he was the head. 
This usurpation of rights, this malfeasance of the prerogative 
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of the Government, has brought about the present deplorable 
condition, has caused the demoralization that now exists in the 
rural service. 

All this chaotic condition has been brought about in the name 
of economy. But there has been no economy, rather has there 
been useless extravagance, Economy means equal or increased 
efficiency at a less cost. The present status of the rural- 
route situation in the United States represents approximately 
a 50 per cent decreased efficiency with less than a 5 per cent 
decrease in cost. In this theory, that the action of the Post 
Office Department has been penny wise and pound foolish, I 


am borne out by that most august body, the Committee on the 


Post Office and Post Roads, which saw fit to ignore the recom- 
mendation of the Post Office Department, reducing the appro- 
priation about $5,000,000 and to authorize in this bill the same 
amount as that of last year. 

When the Post Office Department reduced the efficiency of 
the Rural Route System it struck a vital blow at the very 
arteries of that which has made this country great—the farmer 
and the rural community. Little by little during the last two 
decades have the farmers of this country been coming into their 
own. Nothing has been more instrumental in bringing this 
about than the rural routes. Rural mail delivery has brought 
the farmer in touch with city life; it has brought him in touch 
with, the market where the product of his toll must go; it 
has brought him in touch with the great industrial centers of 
the world; it has helped him to buy and to sell; it has helped him 
to reap a just reward for his economy. his thrift, and his un- 
ceasing labor. The rural route has made the farm a more de- 
sirable place to live; it has encouraged the development of land; 
it has added a market value to the price of the farm; and it has 
been one of the most important factors not only in the develop- 
ment of rural life, but in the industrial evolution that has taken 
place in the entire country. When the department saw fit to 
decrease the efficiency of this rural-route service under the 
guise of economy it struck at the very foundation of that which 
has caused this wonderful development. 

In support of what has been done the statement has been made 
that the farmers ought not to object; that if they did not get 
quite as good mail service as formerly the Government gave 
them this service, and they, forsooth, should be satisfied with 
anything that might be handed to them. In reply I would like 
to ask. who is the Government of this United States? Is it the 
Post Office Department here in Washington? Is it Congress? 
Or do these same farmers and rural communities make up as 
important, if not the most important, part of this Government? 
The farmers themselves pay in the funds that keep these routes 
in operation; they support their own rural-route system, and 
they have the right to demand that it be as efficient as their own 
money can make it. 

Such being the case, the farmer can justly claim that he has a 
vested right in the rural routes that have been established; and 
that having been established, the Government has no authority 
to change them to his injury. In the community in which I live 
the value of land is determined on whether or not a rural route 
runs by the door. Farms on these routes are worth from two 
to three to five dollars more per acre than the farms which have 
not these advantages. The farmers now realize that easy access 
and direct communication with the markets and the industrial 
centers lends an added value to the property so situated, and its 
values are so adjusted. In taking away or decreasing the efil- 
ciency of a route you are taking away a portion of the asset on 
which the value of his property is placed, and this the Govern- 
ment has no right to do. 

It might be timely here to go a little into the history of the 
inauguration of rural routes in the United States. This wonder- 
ful department of the mail service had its inauguration under 
the wise and beneficent policy of the Republican Party. It was 
during the administration of the late President Harrison that 
the first money, the small sum of $10,000, was appropriated by 
Congress to establish the first rural route. Then our Demo- 
cratic brethren came into power and concluded that the Govern- 
ment had no right to waste such a sum on such a foolhardy 
proposition, and during the Cleveland administration the money 
was not used. When McKinley was elected, and the Republicans 
once more assumed their own, the active work of establishing 
rural routes was really begun. Its immeasurable value was in- 
stantly recognized by the farmers, from all over the country 
came calls for additional routes, its scope grew by leaps and 
bounds, from thousands the appropriations grew into hundreds 


ef thousands, and then millions, until to-day it is las 
one of the most important, if noi the most vital part, of the mail 
service of the United States. 

This wonderful development has taken place entirely under 


the wise and judicious management of the Republican Party. 


Under its régime there was almost universal satisfaction, and it 
remained for the present administration to inaugurate a policy 
which has not only retarded the development of the rural routes 
but has actually placed them in a state of deterioration. 

The mail service of the United States was originally planned 
and developed for the cities. No thought was taken of the rural 
communities, and the men who produced the wealth were left 
to depend on community centers for their intercourse with the 
world. The mail system, as devised and established in cities and 
towns, was never intended to be placed on a paying basis. The 
central idea always has been efficient service with a due regard 
for expenditure, but efficiency first. Since the rural route was 
established efficiency has been the central idea in its develop- 
ment. It has become recognized as one of the greatest public 
utilities in this country, and its far-reaching value can never be 
measured in dollars and cents. No petty policy of false economy 
should be allowed to interfere with its continued development. 

The farmers and the rural communities of this country have 
a right to demand better mail service than they are now re- 
ceiving. They have a right to insist that not only shall the 
backward step that has been taken, in the last few months, be 
discountenanced, but they have the right, and they will insist, 
that the rural-route service shall progress until every farmer 
shall receive his mail at his door equally with every man who 
resides in the city. 

Another factor that the post office has disregarded in its ruth- 
less dissection of the rural routes, is the community interests. 
When these routes were first established, they were so arranged 
to cover the area which centered in the town from where they 
started. In this town the farmer, who received his mail on the 
route branching eut from it. did his business. It was there that 
he had his bank account, there he bought his groceries, there 
he sold his grain, and there he got his market prices. When 
the parcel post was established it gave an added value to his 
rural route. With the telephone, he could call up his grocer, 
his butcher, or other business man, place an order, and have it 
delivered at his home before night. This excellent service gave 
him all the advantages of living in town. 

Under this revision policy that has been put into effect dur- 
ing the last year no attention whatever has been paid to this 
community interest. The result has been that the farmers have 
been placed on rural routes emanating from towns where they 
have no business and no social interests. Under this new ar- 
rangement the farmer can not call up his merchant in the city 
and have his goods delivered, because the route he has been 
placed upon starts from there no longer. In other words, he 
has been cut off from all of the business and social life he has 
been accustomed to, by this revision. This has caused more 
demoralization than any one thing the Post Office has done since 
the rural routes have been established. 

These are the conditions that exist in the rural service in the 
United States to-day. The action of the Post Office Department 
has retarded the development of this great public utility, and in 
doing so has placed its stamp of disapproval on the development 
of rural life and rural interests. There is one thing that this 
administration has not reckoned with, however, and that is the 
awakened consciousness of power, in the farmer and the small- 
town resident. No longer will they sit supinely by and let a 
Government department here in Washington override their in- 
terests. There is a universal demand that the rural routes be 
restored, first, to the status that they occupied prior to these 
changes which have taken place in the last few months, and, 
second, that they be developed along the line of efficiency first 
and economy next. These demands must be complied with or 
the voice of the people will speak with no uncertain terms at the 
coming election. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Olio [Mr. Kearns] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer the following 
amendment and have it read. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEARNS] 
offers an amendment, No. 9, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MOON. I reserve a point of order on it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. To which a point of order is reserved by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Kearxs moves to amend, page 27, line 6, by striking out the 
period at the. close of the line, inserting a colon in lieu thereof, and 
adding the following: 

“ Provided further, That no part of the amount herein ap opriated 
for the Rural ivery Service for the fiscal year 1917, shall be avail- 
able unless and until the Postmaster General shall prescribe and fix by 
regulative order a standard of length for horse-drawn vesicle routes on 
dirt roads which shall be 24 miles. and that all rural mall routes now 
established which exceed such standard by 20 per cent or more shall 
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be reorganized to conform 9 = such standard, and that all 
e 


rural routes of this class which shal reafter be established shall 
conform approximately to such standard and not exceed by 20 p cent 
or more such standard len of 24 miles, that a standard of length 
for motor vehicle rural mail routes shall be established, which shall be 
50 miles, and such routes shall be established only on hard-surfaced 
roads which will furnish an every-day service all the year round ; that 
all motor routes now established. on dirt roads shall be discontinued 
and reorga to conform to the standard for horse-drawn vehicle 
routes on dirt roads, and that hereafter no motor vebicle mail routes 
shall be established except on hard-surfaced roads. That no rural mail 
routes of either class shall hereafter be reorganized or established 
which shall exceed in length by 20 a cent or more the standards 
erein fixed. No order shall be made and nothing herein contained 
shall be interpreted to prevent the use by the carrier of motor vehicles 
on horse-drawn vehicle routes on dirt roads. The order herein pro- 
vided to be issued by the Postmaster General shall not be revoked or 
modified during such fiscal year, 1917.” 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman's 
time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
It has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield two minutes more to the 
gentleman. He wants to explain his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] 
is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, the reason why I have intro- 
duced this amendment is because the bill uses the words“ hard- 
surfaced roads” in the establishment of motor-drawn vehicle 
routes. Now, it is a fact that there are many of our hard-sur- 
faced roads that can not be traveled during some three or four 
months in the year, and consequently, I know, the patrons who 
live on such routes do not want a change unless they can re- 
ceive the same service practically every day in the year. 

Now, in my own county, the county where I live, they are 
establishing two motor routes over roads that can not be 
traveled more than seven months out of the year, and all of 
these patrons are objecting to this change. They know that the 
Post Office Department of the Government has not been prop- 
erly advised or these routes would not be established. 

I took up this maiter with the Post Office Department and 
told that department that the routes it was establishing were 
not practicable. The department informed me that it had 
sent a man, an inspector. over these roads and had learned 
that a motor-drawn vehicle could be driven over these newly 
established routes throughout the entire year. I want to say 
to the Post Office Department and to that inspector who made 
the inspection that there is not a public road or public highway 
in Clermont County that I have not been over at all times, and 
I know that on those two particular routes there is as much as 
20 miles on each of them that can scarcely be traveled on horse- 
back during these three or four months, not to speak of travel 
by a motor-drawn vehicle. 

Now, in one of those routes that has been established, 24 miles 
in length, one of the carriers undertook, last summer, to use his 
automobile, and he found he could not do it. He found it was 
not practicable even in the summer, let alone in the winter 
months. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what influence has been 
brought to bear upon the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
to induce him to make this revolutionary change in the entire 
rural-route system. Whatever may have been that influence, 
or from whatever source it came, I know it did not come from 
the people who are the patrons of this service. e 

I know it has been charged upon the floor of this Chamber 
that this is a political move upon the part of the administration. 
I do not know. whether that charge is founded upon truth or 
whether it is false. I hope that there may be no foundation for 
the charge, because it would be a dangerous precedent for such 
an important department of our Government to undertake to 
play politics in the discharge of this important branch of the 
Government. 

If it is partisan politics that has caused the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General to adopt this plan of hampering, if not 
almost completely destroying, the usefulness of the rural car- 
rier system, I would say to him that he can not put in force his 
program without assaulting the interests of Democrats and 
Republicans alike. I believe there are now on my desk letters 
and petitions of protest bearing the signatures of thousands of 
voters in the sixth congressional district of Ohio, and while I 
am not acquainted with the politics of all of these petitioners 
and correspondents, I think I am safe in saying that there are 
as many of one political faith as another. The indignant pro- 
test of the Democratic patron is just as loud and as insistent 
as that of the Republican patron. : 

Anyone wlio is acquainted with the rural routes throughout 
the country readily recognizes that some of our so-called 
macadam roads are as wholly unfit for the use of automobiles 
a greater part of the year as are our dirt roads, and this ac- 
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counts for the reason why I have offered this amendment, 
asking that no part of this appropriation be allowed to be used 
for the maintenance of motorized yehicles unless the entire 
route would permit of the use of such vehicles practically the 
entire year. Otherwise the service would be completely de- 
stroyed for that part of the year that the automobiles could 
not be used, and I have personal knowledge that the two routes 
established in Clermont County can not be traversed by auto- 
mobiles for some four or five months during any one year. 
And what is true of the two routes proposed to be established 
in Clermont County, I am advised, is true of every other county 
in my district. And what is true of my district, I take it, is 
true of every other district in the State of Ohio, and I would 
guess from the speeches I have heard upon this floor and from 
private conversations I have had with Members that the same 
conditions prevail throughout the United States. Therefore 
this proposed change in this department is practically de- 
stroying the free delivery of mail to the farmers and the small 
villages throughout the United States. 

Certainly the farmer, the country manufacturer, and mer- 
chant are entitled to some consideration and some benefit from 
the Government that is giving in such a generous and lavish 
way to the people of the cities. The patrons of the city offices 
have four and five and sometimes a dozen deliveries of mail 
per day. Surely the people of the rural districts are entitled 
to some consideration, and without exception there is not a 
rural neighborhood in the entire country that is affected by 
this proposed change but is protesting with all the energy it 
can command, 

There is another phase of this question that is entitled to 
great consideration. If these motor routes are established, as 
is proposed by the department, patrons who for years have been 
receiving their mail from a certain office and have established 
business enterprises and are receiving their mail over a rural 
route, are now compelled to receive their mail, against their 
protest, from another office entirely removed from their own 
locality. This will cause long and continued delays in delivery. 
It will mean they will have to pursue an educational program 
with all their correspondents. This will mean they will have 
to notify all of their old-time correspondents and business 
associates of the change in post office, which will mean, for a 
long while, a confusion in their mail. 

There is another phase of this question that will work a 
hardship upon both the patron and the carrier. Men who have 
devoted years of their time in carrying mails and have con- 
sequently become proficient in this line of work will be thrown 
out of employment and their positions surrendered to men new 
in the business and in many instances incompetent. ö 

If a point of order is sustained by the Chair to the amend- 
ment which I have proposed, I will then be glad to vote for the 
first amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Crank. It seems to me there can be no point of order raised 
against his amendment, and it seems to me further that it is 
eminently fair, as it takes the power of destroying a rural 
route at the pleasure of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral out of that gentleman’s hands and places it in the hands of 
the patrons of that route. Whenever they want a change, or a 
majority of them want a change, under that amendment they 
can secure it and not before, and surely there could be no objec- 
tion urged to the adoption of that amendment. It places the 
power of creating and destroying it in the hands of those who 
are most vitally interested, and whenever a majority of them 
decide they want to motorize their route they have it in their 
power to do so. That is the basic principle upon which our 
Government was founded, and surely at this late day there 
ought not to be anyone bold enough to question the fairness of 
such an amendment. I had not thought to talk upon this sub- 
ject until just a few moments ago, but as this matter is of such 
vital importance to my own district I take advantage of the 
opportunity to address the membership of this House that was 
offered to me by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son], who has the disposal of the time on this side of the aisle, 
and I therefore, Mr. Chairman, want to thank him for this 
privilege. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I notice in the 
report of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General that no ref- 
ernce is made to any income derived from the rural mail sery- 
ice. Apparently no reference to receipts from this service is 
made in the report of the Postmaster General himself, and 89 
far as I observe from the records we have had no data on that 
subject since 1911. 
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In 1911 the Free Rural Delivery Service cost the Govern- 
ment $37,126,812. We collected in postage on matter collected 
on rural routes $7,570,000 in that year, a net loss to the Gov- 
ernment of $29,500,000 for this service in 1911. We propose 
now to appropriate $53,000,000 for this service for the coming 


year. 

Now, I want to submit a word or two about the history of 
the Free Rural Delivery Service, concerning which most of our 
friends from the country districts are intensely interested. I 
make no reference to politics in this statement, because the 
Free Rural Delivery Service was first suggested by a Republi- 
can Postmaster General, and I am in favor of the service. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is complaining about losses to the 
rural service. Will the gentleman explain what proportion of 
the $60,000,000 loss that the Government sustains for carrying 
second-class mail matter was caused by some notable publica- 
tions from Philadelphia? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is argued that that 
is all for the benefit of the consumer of mail matter in the coun- 
try districts, and that the return comes back to the post 
office through correspondence created by the preference given 
to these publications. I think that is the argument. I observe 
that the gentleman smiles approvingly. 

Now, why the Postmaster General and the Fourth Assistant 
have not given us any figures with regard to receipts since 1911, 
I do not know. I would be very glad, indeed, if some member of 
the committee would explain. I am in favor of the Rural Free 
Delivery Service. It was established by a Republican adminis- 
tration, and I-do not wish to see it unduly curtailed; but I wish 
to call attention to a section of the report of the Postmaster 
General which indicates that the fact is constantly before the 
head of the department that the public receives the maximum 
return for the money expended, and that there is an ever- 
increasing cost per patron served. In this House we hear so 
often of favoritism to those who live in the great cities and of 
the burdens we lay upon our brethren in the country that I 
want to call attention to the facts as to the Free Rural Delivery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman give me 
two minutes more? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have not the time. 

Mr. MOON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I thank the gentleman. Of 
course I am not in any way reflecting upon the service, because 
I believe in it. I have always stood for better means of com- 
munication between the city and the country; but inasmuch 
as the burden of taxation, consequent upon recent legislation at 
least, falls heaviest upon the man in the city who is usually most 
abused, I think it is fair to observe that we are now giving to 
our brethren in the country a service costing the city man as 
well as the country man at least $53,000,000, upon which there 
is probably a net loss of $45,000,000. If I have overstated the 
loss, or the amount of this contribution by the city man as well 
as the country man to the country exclusively, of course I stand 
to be corrected. In view of the fact that we are considering a 
great public service, the Rural Free Delivery, it does seem 
fair that the man who receives the direct benefit of it, the man 
remote from centers of population, should understand that the 
burden which is levied upon all the people is very largely in his 
interest, and that it falls heaviest upon those centers of popu- 
lation which contribute most to the taxes of the country. I 
wish this borne in mind sometime when those questions are dis- 
cussed in the House which involve new forms of taxation to be 
placed upon the centers of population. We vote freely for the 
improvement of new routes and postal roads. Only recently 
many of us from the cities voted for $25,000,000 to extend the 
country roads. The burden of that taxation will be levied most 
heavily upon those who had already paid for their roads in the 
cities. I mention this, because it is to be hoped that we shall 
understand each other better as between the country and the 
city, the factory and the farm. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, when the present Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General took charge of the Rural Service. 
I believe nearly every community within the United States was 
entirely satisfied with that service. I think there was but little 
complaint from any source with reference to the efficiency of 
the service, and it occurs to me that it is one of the amazing 
things that when he took possession of this office this official 
proceeded immediately to the rearrangement and readjustment 
of the Rural Service, and by so doing dissatisfied nearly every- 
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one in the rural communities of the country. I am unable to 
understand just why this readjustment was made. It has been 
charged upon the floor of this House that one of the reasons for 
the readjustment was to discharge a large number of faithful, 
efficient, and trustworthy public servants, the rural mail car- 
riers, who are under civil service, and who are in a classified 
list, and who otherwise could not be dismissed except for cause, 
in order that their places may be filled by political appoint- 
ments. I do not pretend to know the trufh of this charge, but 
I sincerely hope it is not true, because I do not want to believe 
that a great department of this Government would demoralize 
a great service like the Rural Service of this country in order 
to discharge political obligations. But I do charge the fact to 
be that, so far as this service is concerned, since this rearrange- 
ment and readjustment, the service has been crippled and the 
seta are not receiving the efficient service that they received 
ore. 

Some days ago the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads [Mr. Moon] stated on the 
floor of the House that there would be a rearrangement of these 
rural routes where they were not satisfactory. I want to say 
in reply that any business management of this Government 
would have required this investigation before this change was 
made, and if he had properly investigated, these changes would 
not have occurred. I want to say that no business man would 
have demoralized this service without first making an investi- 
gation as to what he could and could not do. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The statement of the distinguished chairman, Mr. Moon, 
that there would now be an inspection in some of these places 
where objections have been made comes rather late, it seems to 
me. I am hopeful, bowever, that this investigation he refers 
to will be made and so far as possible the mistakes made 
by the department may be corrected. But I have seen no satis- 
factory evidence that the department intends to correct these 
mistakes and give to the patrons of these rural routes the 
service they are entitled to receive, and Congress should take 
action in this matter, for I see no relief elsewhere. 

Much has been said about the rural carriers, and I want to 
add that when you take into consideration the fact that these 
men must furnish their own equipment at their own expense, 
and when you find that after they have paid all of these ex- 
penses, including the upkeep and depreciation, that they receive 
much less pay than the Government is paying for other like 
service, the intimation coming from the department that these 
men are not earning what they receive should not carry any 
weight here. 

From the remarks of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral before the committee reporting this bill, I take it he be- 
lieves that this service should be placed under the contract 
system. I have not the time to discuss this question now, but I 
believe everyone is and ought to be willing to pay a reasonable 
and fair compensation for this service, one that will maintain 
the rural carrier and his family in a reasonable and respectable 
manner, 

This Government should demand an efficient service and 
— be willing to pay a fair and reasonable wage for that 
service. 

The bill under consideration makes sufficient appropriation 
for carrying on the Rural Free-Delivery Service in the efficient 
way it was carried on prior to the so-called readjustment, and 
an amendment to this bill should be adopted now requiring the 
Postal Department to expend this money in the manner Con- 
gress has intended it should be expended, by giving to the farm- 
ers o^ the country a good and efficient rural service. Nothing 
short of this will be satisfactory. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I understood the chairman 
of the Postal Committee to say a few moments ago that only a 
very small per cent of the large number of rural free-delivery 
routes in the United States were affected by the recent action 
of the Post Office Department. As my district happens to be 
one which is very seriously affected, I want to take just a few 
moments in explaining conditions as they exist there. 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to what has been 
said on the floor of this House- in connection with the Rural 
Free Delivery Service, a service in which the people of my 
district are deeply interested and which until the past few 
months was fairly satisfactory. Having started some 13 or 
14 years ago, it has been built up and gradually extended, 
until now practically all rural communities are having, or rather 
were having, their mails delivered promptly each day of the 
week except Sunday in a manner that caused little, if any, 
complaint. 
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Now comes the Postmaster General and, by his proposed plan 
of motorizing the service, simply disarranges all existing con- 
ditions and demoralizes the service to such an extent that I 
have been deluged with letters and petitions protesting in vigor- 
ous terms against the changes proposed. In several instances, 
in two counties of my district, protests have come in signed by 
every patron of the office, giving good reasons why they did 
not want the proposéd changes made, all of which have been 
filed with the Post Office Department. The stereotyped reply 
comes back that it is in the interest of economy. Economy that 
cripples.a service and makes it, in many instances, worse than 
no service is surely a false economy. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Was not the old service universally satis- 
factory? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. It was entirely satisfactory. I am just 
coming to that. On the rural routes in my district at present 
the mail is delivered at the nearest point on the route that passes 
any farmhouse. If the proposed changes are made, a large 
number of people will have to go from a quarter to three- 
quarters of a mile to some crossroad corner to get their mail, 
and in many instances patrons claim their mail will be from 
12 to 24 hours late. 

posed eorner one-quarter of a mile 
e i — theres Well + —.— for that u matter. What do 
they expect me to do when any large packages come as registered mail? 
ee COT Dat Ee Ta DE oD erica tee So or ba eek Up a, made ee 
wor or 0 

trade. ‘on honey in “the cities, and that will be all gone with a change 
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And there are many other farmers in the same condition. 

Another man writes: x 

rstan poses establish one auto rou 

— ie te pict eee —— han one of trustees of 
Riley Township, and I know we have 6 or 7 miles of dirt road or unim- 

oved roads, and I believe our mall would be a day late on account of 
Phe train coming into Pandora so late in the forenoon, and others would 
be compelled to go a half mile to get their mail. 

Another man writes from Payne, Ohio: 

All of our pa will be several days late. We would positively dis- 
continue our y papers. 

The above are but samples of scores of similar letters received 
during the past few weeks. I never knew of so much uni- 
versal dissatisfaction, or of such large numbers of people so 
thoroughly aroused and so highly incensed as they are over the 
proposed disruption of their mail service. e 

We have a large number of good, improved roads in my dis- 
trict. Many are still unimproved and in the late fall, winter, 
and early spring are utterly unfit for automobile service. In the 
winter we frequently have deep snow, which often drifts in 
places several feet deep. So that for at least three or four 
months of each year a motor service is impracticable, if not im- 
possible. To change to horse service for this period would cause 
confusion and delay, and I doubt if any carrier can be found 
who is willing to do so. Very few, if any, of them are able to 
keep an automobile and a horse and wagon in addition. 

Another complaint comes from the residents and business 
men of several small towns, which at present have two or more 
rural routes running out of the towns. Under the proposed plan 
these routes are to be discontinued and hundreds of patrons 
forced to receive their mail from some other, larger town. The 
people in these small towns are justly indignant, claiming that 
their towns will be injured and lose its identity. They fear, 
and with good reason, that the postal receipts at their office will 
fall so low that in a short time it will be discontinued. The 
people living in these small towns have as much pride and in- 
terest in their town as do the people living in larger towns. 

Another feature is that many of the carriers have been in the 
service for years, starting in at $60 per month, and have given 
good, faithful, and efficient service, none of whom are to De 
transferred or allowed to take over an automobile route unless 
they take a civil-service examination in competition with all 
comers. For instance, one carrier writes me as follows: 

When I made my examination 13 years ago last October, in 1902, 
the department says that the position would hold for life, or as lon 
as tha part of the service would be in force, unless the carrier woul 
disobe: e civil-service rules or for criminal offenses. Under the new 
way the old carrier would stand no show to retain his position as he 
would be treated the same as a new man . the examination, only 
he would be entitled to one-half of 1 per cent for each year of service 
ne to six years, which would be 3 per cent at the most. On March 2, 
1916, it will be 13 that I served as rural carrier from this office; 


during this time I have never been of any wrong, nor did any 
wog: Have performed my duties as carrier fal ; in fact, have 
risked m 

very 


life at different 


on my job; bave 


States faithfully. Now, when the pay is „which it surely was not 
when I „they come along start something whi y will 
not be a success, and an injustice to the farmers, the 
old carriers in the scrap pile. 
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They were told when they entered the service that it would 
be a life job so long as they were efficient. Now it appears that 
merit and long, faithful service are of no avail. They are brought 
into competition, in many instances, with young men just out 
of school and who will undoubtedly pass a better examination 
at any of these so-called civil-service examinations than the 
average carrier who has grown old in the service, and who if 
thrown out will be unfitted for any other business. 

The long experience and efficient service of the present car- 
riers unquestionably fits them to render service that will be far 
more acceptable to the public than can be expected from a score 
of new, inexperienced carriers, no matter if their grades are 
somewhat better than the present force. To say the least, it 
looks like an injustice was being done to hundreds of public 
servants, many of whom have taken a civil-service examination 
years ago, been faithful to their trust, and now must walk the 
plank to make room for others. No such thing could happen 
anywhere except in the public service. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, during the past three years three 
distinctive visitations have come to the farmers of the Middle 
West, each of which increased in its destructiveness to the in- 
terest of the farmer. First, in 1913, our farmers lost about 
$40,000,000 by hog cholera. Then, in 1914, the foot-and-mouth 
disease spread over the Central West, resulting in tremendous 
loss to our farmers; but in 1915 there came a visitation, directed 
from the Post Office Department, which was more destructive 
to the real interests of the Central West than any that had pre- 
ceded it. [Applause.] That was a disruption of the Rural De- 
livery Service of the Central West. I do not believe that the 
Members of this House who represent rural communities or 
who represent city communities; where no such change has been 
made in the rural routes, can have any idea of the effect of 
the order of the Postmaster General, by which rural routes were 
discontinued by the wholesale and new routes were established 
where there were no roads, over creeks where there were no 
bridges, over roads that are impassable, changes which require’ 
men to change their post-office addresses without their consent, 
and compel them to select a post office as their post-office ad- 
dress from 8 to 10 miles farther from their home than the one 
which had been their post-office address for many years. There 
is absolutely no rhyme or reason for these changes made by 
the Post Office Department, or, rather, by clerks in the Office 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. As has been 
stated here on the floor of the House, if the department had 
sent inspectors over the routes where it was thought it was 
necessary to make changes, and caused an investigation to be 
made, and, after complete investigation by a man who had 
gone over the route, a change was made, no complaint would 
have been heard, but that was not the policy pursued. Clerks 
down here in the Post, Office Department, drawing salaries 
of about $1,200 a year, were set to work on these various 
routes, made 10 or 15 years ago, made only after a personal 
inspection of a post-office inspector. I recall one case where a 
postal route was established shortly after the rural service was 
established over an old military road. That route was changed, 
the military road was abandoned, and the route was established’ 
over narrow east and west roads, which are but little used, 
where the snow drifts so that the carrier can not pass over’ 
these narrow roads after a snowstorm. If Members will take 
the time to consider the inconvenienee of the farmers and stock 
raisers who are to-day receiving their mail and daily papers: 
and their reports of the live-stock market some 24 hours later 
than they did before the changes were made, I think they will 
understand the real grievance of the men who live on the farm, 
who have had this service, and who believe they are entitled 
to the continuance of it. 

The amendment I have offered is a limitation on this appro- 
priation and absolutely places the rural service where the 
Postmaster General ean not use a dollar of this money to pay 
the salaries of the rural carriers over dirt roads if that route 
is more than 26 miles long. That is 2 miles more than the. 
standard route, and it was drawn intentionally with that in 
view, in order to give the Postmaster General some leeway in 
establishing these routes. ‘Twenty-four miles is about all that 
a carrier can carry the mail over a dirt road, and experience 
has caused the Post Office Department to make a 24-mile route 
over a dirt road a standard route, and my amendment provides 
that he can extend that to 26 miles where necessary, but that 
he can not do what he has been doing reeently and make rural 
routes over dirt roads as long as 32 miles and thus demoralize 
the service. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. it is very delicious to heur my 
friend again. I have heard that speech three times since this 
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bill has been under consideration, and I hope when he re- 
vamps it and sends it out to the people he will put it in a shape 
that will be entirely acceptable. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, if that is true, then somebody 
else has been making my speech, because this is the first I 
have made on the subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOON. I am quite ready to agree to that, for I think 
one man wrote all of these speeches and these gentlemen are 
all repeating them as best they can. [Laughter.] There is 
absolutely nothing in this contention. There are a few dis- 
organized routes, due to the fact of changes that turned out 
to be improper and that are now being readjusted. 

Mr, LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to interrupt at this 
point just to say that if the Post Office Department had dis- 
organized the rural routes in the district in Tennessee which 
the gentleman from Tennessee represents, he would never make 
that statement. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that when I say 
that the Post Office Department disorganized a few routes, I, 
of course, do not mean, as the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Lioxyp] must know, that there was any intention to disor- 
ganize them, but that in readjusting routes it is a fact that 
he ought to know that it inevitably happens that some person 
must be inconvenienced and the route to that extent, so far 
as the interest of that person is concerned, disorganized. 

With respect to Tennessee, my position is this: I said to the 
Post Oflice Department that, as far as my district was con- 
cerned, they could go into it and change every route in it if they 
wanted to, if they would make a better public service, or if they 
failed in doing that then that I shall be satisfied with a proper 
readjustment that may be made in the public interest. My good 
friend Mr. Goop, and others here, speak of this as though it 
were a political matter. There is nothing political in it, not a 
particle. The gentleman says these routes were changed by a 
clerk in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 


Mr. GOOD. I said that the routes established were made not 
by clerks in the Post Office Department and were not made by 
inspectors as they were originally established. 

Mr. MOON. The routes were originally established by in- 
spectors, every one of them. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOON. They were reviewed and revised by inspectors. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I can not yield. 

Mr. LLOYD. But the gentleman wants to state the truth. 

Mr. MOON. I never state anything but the truth. 

Mr. LLOYD. The truth is that in the district I represent the 
changes were made here, and not made through inspection at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. And that is so in my district— 
never an inspector came there. 

Mr. MOON, I want to say that the gentleman from Missouri 
is a little bit too fast. I was not talking about what has been 
done recently at all in the changes made. I was speaking of 
those routes in their inception, and I say it is true, and no 
truthful man can deny it. 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not deny that at all. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman ought not to have spoken so 
quickly, because he had not reached the point where he could 
properly speak on this question. What I said was this, and I 
repeat it, and there is no honest, truthful man who will gainsay 
it: I said that these services were established at first by 
inspectors; that they were reinspected and established and ar- 
ranged to suit the department, and so the gentleman from Mis- 
souri jumps in and undertakes to say I had made a statement 
that was not correct. I say it is correct, as far as I have stated; 
but I propose to state, and do state now, that these routes re- 
cently changed were in part changed upon the action and advice 
of inspectors and were in part changed in the office from maps 
and files that contain the facts, and were readjusted in that way. 
In some instances the inspectors were not on the ground at all 
and in some they were. [Applause.] There is no question about 
that. ‘ 

Now, why could not they in the office make a change that 
would save the Government money from maps? The result 
shows that thousands of those changes made have been satis- 
factory, and only a few hundred have not been satisfactory. 
Now, gentlemen undertake to say that there are some politics 
connected with this. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOON. Of course; I will yield to anybody. That is the 
reason I let the debate run on in this way, when it ought to 
have been closed up long ago. 

Mr. REAVIS. Do I understand the gentleman to justfy the 
conduct of inspectors and clerks in taking the chance of revising 
routes from maps and blue prints in the city of Washington 
3 going over the routes and making a personal investiga- 

on 

Mr. MOON. I think that where the facts are all known that 
might be done, and that where the facts are not known, or where 
there is an uncertainty, it ought not to be done. 

Mr. REAVIS. What does the gentleman mean by saying 
where the facts are known? 

Mr. MOON. I just stated that many of these routes have 
been revised several times, and there are maps of all routes and 
all connecting lines and all facts necessary and essential to 
establish the new routes. Now, in many instances that is done, 
and there are no complaints. In many instances I am sure 
there are just complaints. I am not undertaking to say every- 
thing has been done wisely and justly; I think some have 
been done improperly, but I do not think we should be foolish 
about it. It is a matter of business that has to be settled, and 
the department is trying to settle it, and doing the best it can, 
so what is the use of continually discussing the matter and 
abusing the executive officers? Gentlemen charge it was done 
for political purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman refer to anything I might 
have said as indicating political purposes? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know whether the gentleman said it 
or not, but if what I said does not fit 

Mr. GOOD. It does not fit me because what I have said has 
no politics in it. 

Mr. MOON. I do not know that he said it was for political 


purposes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Does not the gentleman believe a disorganiza- 
tion of a route by the office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General is more the result of incompetence than of politics? 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MOON. No; I do not think it is incompetence, I want 
to say, so far as politics is concerned, the gentleman who has 
been doing this work is a well-recognized Republican who has 
been in this department for years 

Mr. REAVIS. If he is a Republican, he has departed largely 
from the faith since he has been under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MOON. Every class of sinners sometimes repent and 
come home, and I reckon he had the right to do it. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman complains about gentle- 
men saying there are polities in this. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. I do not 
care what gentlemen say about it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman referred to it. 

Mr. MOON. I referred to it, but it is utterly immaterial, 
and why should gentlemen disturb themselves about it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman will admit this is poli- 
tics, that they took $3,000,000 and put it into the general de- 
ficiency that the Democratic Party had created. That part is 
Democratic polities, is it not? N x 

Mr. MOON. I do not see any polities in connection with that. 
I think the gentleman is just a little bit off and does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This administration has a deficiency, 
has it not, in the General Treasury? 

Mr. MOON. Deficiency of what? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In the General Treasury. 

Mr. MOON. No; there is no deficiency in the General Treas- 
ury that I know of. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] five minutes. I will 
ask the Chairman how much time I have left. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman has 30 minutes. 


(Mr. RUCKER addressed the committee. See Appendix,] 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] five minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the first outrage com- 
mitted by this administration on the Rural Free Delivery Sys- 
tem in Indiana was committed in Tippecanoe County, and it 
was done on the Ist day of September, 1915. An order was 
issued whereby all of the old carriers, without any cause, were 
discharged. For 24 days a new set of carriers, who had taken 
no examination, were placed upon the roll to handle the Rural 
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Free Delivery System over these new routes. What is the 
result? They tell us there are but few complaints coming 
from over the country. We have had that reiterated here two 
or three times by the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee. I believe that there has not been a single change in 
all the United States, if they were made upon the same basis 
that the changes were made in Indiana, but that the same 
complaint has arisen that is now arising there. Yet when we 
go to the department and say to those in charge that these 
routes are not working and the people are not being provided 
with their mail delivery as they should be provided they say, 
“ Give it a chance.” From the 1st day of September, in Tippe- 
canoe County, down to this actual hour, in fair weather and in 
foul, this new system has been in vogue, and petition after peti- 
tion has come from the people along these changed routes to 
the department complaining of their failure, and they still say, 
“Give them a chance.” Some of them are 50 miles and some are 
60 miles long. Some of the patrons, who were getting their 
mail at 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning under the old system, can 
not now get it until the next morning. Formerly they had their 
mail delivered at the door. Now many of them have to walk 
across an entire section in order to get it. And still they say, 
notwithstanding this evidence accumulating all the time.“ Let 
it have a fair trial.” They have inaugurated other systems of 
this character that will go into effect upon the 1st day of April, 
and if they are carried out as they have been laid out it will be 
absolutely impossible for six months out of the year for people 
living along these routes to get their mail with any degree of 
certainty as to time. 

How do they establish these routes? Sometimes they do 
send out an inspector, as has been stated here, but they do not 
send an inspector out over these routes when the roads are 
muddy and the snows are deep. They send them out in fair 
weather, and they then test out what is the utmost that the 
carrier can do, and they arrange the route accordingly. In 
some cases. I say, they have made the routes 60 miles long. 

Now, then, they can not do this work even when the weather 
is good. A number of the carriers placed on these routes in 
Tippecanoe County have resigned. Two of them resigned in the 
last 10 days, because it is absolutely impossible for them to 
do good work, and a number of others are now threatening to 
resign. So you see a fair trial has been given. The department 
knows that the system is not working, and as evidence of that 
fact they have called in their inspectors, who are scattered out 
all over this country in making their changes, and have said to 
them, “The fire in Congress is getting too hot, and we will 
defer any further work along this line until Congress adjourns.” 

Gentlemen, the old routes as established were doing excellent 
service. No complaint as to them was made. These rural 
routes were established for the benefit of the farmer, and even 
if the system costs more than it brings in, it is compensated 
in many other ways. It was one of the primary functions of 
rural routes to encourage the farm boy and the farm girl to 
remain on the farm, in order that life there might be made 
more pleasant, and in order that they might have access to 
many more of the comforts and accommodations enjoyed by 
those who are living in the cities throughout the country. We 
are hearing the cry all over this country, “ Back to the farm,” 
yet we are by this act discouraging the very thing that we are 
preaching for. The farmer of this country, after the rural 
free-delivery system was established, could be informed every 
morning with reference to the markets. He knew as well as 
the city gentleman did what the prevailing markets were. Now 
he can not obtain that information until the next day if he 
depends upon the Rural Free Delivery Service for his mail. 
Many of the farmers living within 2 miles of the cities on 
these rural delivery routes have quit the rural routes and send 
into the town for their mail, in order that they may have their 
mail every day. Some have asked to be changed from one 
route to anether, and yet those petitions have been refused. 
They say, “Give us a fair chance.” A fair chance has been 
given, and the new service has been found wanting in every 
particular. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Stoan] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the constant drift from the 
country to the city is a matter deplored by all Americans. It 
is a drift that can not be stayed or diminished by positive 
mandate of law. It is one that should be stayed by making the 
country more profitable and delightful to live in than the city. 
Civic society and the interest and activity of individuals may 


control and modify many of the conditions which will stay this 
drift. Advanced schools, sanitation, and modern conveniences of 
the home, the telephone, and the automobile, all will aid. But 
one great factor in making country life desirable and of which 
the Government has absolute monopoly is the United States 


mail. Its extension to the rural communities more than any- 
thing else that the Government has established makes country 
life profitable, comfortable, and convenient. 

In this proposition we have before us to-day I understand the 
purpose of this committee in appropriating $4,500,000 more than 
was asked by the department is to promote the efficiency of the 
service more than in the sordid question of possible economy. I 
think the committee wisely added this appropriation to empha- 
size to the offending department the desire of Congress that we 
ve ee have efficiency and not sordid economy or pinch-penny 
gain. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the standard set in this House 
by the chairman, like the standard fixed by the Post Office De- 
partment, is altogether too high. When our genial and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads says that the service has not been injured in his 
district it is drawing altogether too strong a bow. Because it 
would have been, of course, lese majeste or contempt of court 
for the department to have gone to the stronghold of Tennessee 
represented by our chairman, Mr. Moon, and there assailed the 
eer routes as they have been assailed elsewhere throughout the 

nited States. Such temerity would not have been tolerated. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is mistaken about complaints 
being made throughout the whole United States. There are 
only about 430 routes where complaints have been made in the 
United States, 

Mr. SLOAN. Well, as I say, the gentleman’s district as a 
standard is altogether too high, also the department's standard 
was too high when the July schedule was selected to measure 
the gauge of routes throughout the United States. In January, 
when the mud is deep or the drifts of snow are high, a reasonable 
idea might have been obtained as to the practicability of these 
routes recently established. Instead of that the department 
took July, when the roads were good and the facilities for 
movement were the best. In July farmers receive and send less 
mail than in any other month. They take and read less papers 
and magazines, Roads are better. It was as highly improper 
to have selected July as a standard month as to have selected 
John D. Rockefeller as the standard of the ordinary property 
holder in the United States, or Jesse L. Willard as the standard 
of strength, or the chairman of the committee [Mr. Moon], or 
the Speaker of the House [Mr. Crarx]. or the majority leader 
[Mr. Krreur], or the minority leader Mr. Maxx] as standards 
for the rest of us here to approximate. I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the standard of schedules should not only have included 
January, but should have included July and May and October 
and November, so that a fair average of all these months under 
the varying conditions would have been reached. This would 
have been a fair basis for the schedules of the rural routes. 
These the chairman of the committee could have defended. 
Now, no one ean defend them, or at least no one on this floor 
has undertaken their defense. 

I am not complaining as to my district at present, because thus 
far we have not been assailed. But from what has been going 
on 1 know that my district is not immune, and I trust that from 
this increased appropriation, with its excellent purpose and the 
speeches that are delivered in this debate, the gentleman who 
presides over the fourth division of the Post Office Department 
will “take a tumble to himself” and understand that he is ex- 
pected not to make money out of the Post Office Department, 
but that he is to serve the American people in this important 
function of government and obey the will of Congress, which 
reflects the sentiment of the American people. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Micrer] two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Mrtter] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee made the remark when he 
was on his feet that these changes were. made by inspectors. 
Now, the only department of the Government that I have visited, 
or ever visited 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman misunderstood me. I said the 
first routes were established by inspectors and revised by in- 
spectors, and many of these changes were made by inspectors, 
but some were not. 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
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Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the only Goy- 
ernment department in this city that I haye visited during the 
Jast three months is the Post Office Department; and I will say 
for the officials that they have treated me with the utmost 
courtesy, but have not granted anything that I wanted. [Laugh- 
ter.] The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General is a most genial 
gentleman. He is the friend of three gentlemen in my county 
who are most distinguished Democrats and who are very ex- 
cellent friends of mine, Since last March with some of them I 
have been trying to get the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral to send inspectors into my district, and particularly into 
my own home county. and I believe that the postmaster of my 
home town tried to show to the department the fallacy of what 
they were doing. I wrote the department, but I never obtained 
an answer to my letter, and there never was an inspector, to my 
knowledge, sent into my county or into my district to look over 
these new routes. 

The people of my district do not want a cheap post-office serv- 
ice, That is the only department of the Government that comes 
pretty close to paying its way. What the people want is good 
service, and they do not care if it costs twice what it costs now, 
if they get good service. They are the people who need it, and 
I think the Post Office Department, before making these radical 
changes, should have sent inspectors over the district to see 
whether they were proper to be made. The trouble is that the 
routes were made by clerks in the department here from blue 
prints, and I could not take a blue print and lay out a postal 
route in my own county that would be satisfactory to the people. 
The only way it could be done would be to go upon the ground. 
[Applause.] 

In a general way the Post Office Department has rendered 
satisfactory service, so far as I know. I can speak for my home 
county. No more gentlemanly officials have, to my knowledge, 
served as-postmasters. They are intelligent, courteous, and 
possibly partisan in their politics; but I have never counted that 
ns a fault, so that the partisanship is not offensive and does not 
affect the efficiency of the official. The partisanship of the pres- 
ent post-office officials in the district I represent, so far as I 
have personal knowledge, does not affect their efficiency. 

What I object to is that the changes made in the rural routes, 
particularly in my home county, have been injurious to the 
service, and in many instances patrons on the routes put to 
great inconvenience in receiving their mail. In many instances 
patrons who, before these changes were made, received their 
mail from the city near their homes, where they did all their 
trading, their express, freight, and telegraph business, now 
receive it from a village several miles from their homes, a 
village where they never had, and do not now have, any com- 
mercial business. One typical illustration: A Mr. McLean has 
a fruit and truck farm. He lives near Greenville, a town of 
6,000 to 8,000 inhabitants. Three railroads pass through the 
town. He sold to the people of the town or shipped from the 
town his produce. The change made last summer started his 
mail from a small village on the main line of one of the three 
railroads. Greenville is his shipping, express, and telegraph 
point, and the place where he transacts all his business. To 
extend a route, now starting from Greenville, less than one-half 
mile would give him his mail from Greenville. I haye gone to 
the department once and written three times to get some relief, 
but have failed. — 

I do not believe the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
refuses relief in the many cases I have asked for relief out of 
political reasons or because he does not wish to accommodate 
my constituents; he refuses because of false notions of economy. 
Every department of the Government is a burden on the citi- 
zen. It takes money out of his pocket and returns nothing. 
Every man, woman, and child that mails a letter contributes 
to the Government and gets some return. I wish I could per- 
suade the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General to cultivate a 
larger vision and be more generous in the administration of his 
great office. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ricketts]. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, a very large part of my 
district is agricultural, and my people are generally opposed to 
this new scheme, which has curtailed the rural service. In 
the last 10 days I have simply been deluged with letters with 
reference to this matter. I wrote the department about it and 
tried to get some information regarding it. It was 10 days 
before I could get an answer, and the answer was entirely 
evasive and unsatisfactory, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wonder at the heated debate upon the 
floor of this House in relation to the rural system. The old sys- 
tem was entirely, and almost universally, satisfactory to every- 
body. It was practical and efficient and has had much to do with 
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putting the country districts in touch with the world and current 
events of history. These rural routes were originally laid out by 
inspectors who went upon and over the ground and took pains 
to select such territory as would supply the greatest number 
of people with mail and at the same time keeping in mind the 
condition of the roads throughout the year over which the route 
was to be established. 

The new scheme of the department is impractical, unsatis- 
factory, and has met with the condemnation and disapproval of 
a very large per cent of the patrons where the new scheme has 
been put into operation. It is regrettable, indeed, to think that 
the Post Office Department would undertake to force and foist 
upon the people a rural delivery system that was impracticable 
and unsatisfactory. The rural carriers have established the 
fact that they are men of character and integrity throughout 
the Nation; that they have at heart only to render the very best 
service of which they are capable to the patrons of their respec- 
tive rural routes. Their service has been efficient in every way, 
and to their credit it may be said that very few, if any, of the 
rural carriers have been criticized for dishonesty or lack of 
service. In the sleet and snow, in the rain and in sunshine, day 
after day, they have performed their duties, without a murmur 
or complaint, and it has been the policy of Congress to increase 
their pay from year to year in proportion to and commensurate 
with the service rendered. 

The Post Office Department, disregarding the appropriation 
made last year for this service, has undertaken to divert and 
thwart that appropriation by substituting this new scheme of 
rural service, which is a serious blow at the very vitals of this 
Nation, for this service is yitally important to each and every 
citizen of the Nation. 

Several items of new legislation are reported in the Post Office 
bill, but the Rural Delivery Service is ignored. The chairman 
and several members of the Post Office Committee have tacitly 
agreed to consider and report a special bill covering this feature 
of the Postal Service. To many of the Members of this House 
who are deeply interested in the subject this seems to be a peril- 
cus recourse. 

When it is considered that n very large amount of important 
legislation is yet to be enacted, and in view of the fact that every 
effort will be made to bring this session of Congress to a close 
as early as possible, it seems extremely doubtful whether or not 
any further postal bills could be considered and passed. There- 
fore it has seemed to the House that the only safe course that 
could be pursued, in order to protect the rural system and 
Rural Free Delivery Service, is by the adoption of amendments 
to the present Post Office appropriation bill, which we are now 
considering, covering rural-delivery legislation. Some eight or 
nine amendments have been offered along this line, many of 
which are pertinent and wonld protect this service if enacted 
into law. 

It is evident that a large number of the Members of Congress 
from different districts throughout the United States are 
favorable to this legislation, but it seems to have been the 
intention of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
to raise the point of order, with reference to these amendments, 
and thereby defeat them. 

The Rural Delivery System is a great public service, in which 
the people of the country districts and the people of the city 
districts are mutually interested. 

Rural delivery has been in operation for about 20 years, and 
the experience gained in all that time has proven that for satis- 
factory service a horse and wagon route should not exceed 
approximately 24 miles in length. The value of rural mail 
delivery is based, primarily, upon the regularity of the service, 
and no route should be of greater length than will permit the 
observance of regular schedules at all seasons of the year, and 
especially is this necessary if parcel post is to fulfill the ex- 
pectations of Congress. As a matter of fact, long routes requir- 
ing 8, 10, or 12 hours for carriers to cover are among the serious 
hindrances to the development of Parcel Post Service, for 
the obvious reason that the longer the route the greater the time 
of delivery from the shipper to the consignee, therefore the 
greater risk to farm products by breakage and decay. 

Seven months’ experience with 50 or 60 mile motor routes 
has demonstrated the practical fuilure of that service to give 
satisfaction to the patrons, and such routes should be pro- 
hibited, except, possibly, in territories where the entire length 
could be made up of hard-surfaced roads. There are but few 
miles of this character of road in this country. 

In the district that I have the honor to represent the depart- 
ment is now proposing to motorize the rural service, and thus 
render it less efficient. r 

The present policy of the Post Office Department in abolish- 
ing a large number of routes, and attempting to cover that 
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territory with the remaining routes, has proven a serious hard- 
ship to rural-delivery patrons. Generally speaking, that policy 
is designed to economize in the cost of the service. The depart- 
ment claims to have greatly extended the service under its 
reorganization scheme, but the official figures show that on 
July 1, 1913, there were 42,805 routes in operation. On July 1, 
1915, there were 43,866 rontes, while on December 1, 1915, 
there were only 42,993 routes. making a net decrease for the 
preceding five months of 873 routes, and a total net increase for 
the two years and five months, from July, 1913, to December, 
1915, of only 188 routes. Hence it is plain that if the depart- 
ment’s claim of an extension is correct, it has been at the cost 
of much extra labor to rural carriers by extended routes of 
alrendy 24 miles or more in length to, in some cases, 30 miles 
or more, without additional compensation, and resulting, in 
many instances, in serious delay in the delivery of the mail. 

Another item of legislation which should be taken care of 
is the matter of back pay due the rural carriers for the fiscal 
year 1915. The amount involved was appropriated by Congress 
in March, 1914, and when the bill was passed Congress intended 
that the Postmaster General should follow the old-established 
basis in awarding the increased pay. But instead a new basis 
was devised, which deprived more than 37,000 rural carriers 
of a substantial part, and a large number ‘of rural carriers of 
the entire amount, of the increase intended by Congress. When 
the House learned of the Postmaster General's action in August, 
1914, prompt steps were taken and a bill was passed directing 
the department to adjust the carriers’ salaries in accordance 
with the intention of Congress. That bill was held up in the 
Senate until the close of the Sixty-third Congress, and the 
House is now being urged to repeat its enactment of August, 
4914, and direct the Postmaster General to pay the carriers 
the amounts withheld. 

As before stated, the appropriation has already been made 
and is still unexpended and available. No further appropria- 
tions will be required, and it is only necessary to direct the 
Postmaster General to obey the will of Congress. 

Why is it that the Post Office Department has not carried out 
the intention and requirements of Congress? Why is it that 
the department should ignore Congress, which is made up of the 
Representatives of the people? Should not the will of the peo- 
ple, through Congress, be carried out? Has the Post Office 
Department the right to abrogate and disregard and ignore the 
demands of the American people, as made through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? The answer is for you. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that I want to call 
to your attention, and that is the fact that in this new scheme 
of reorganizing the Rural Free -Delivery System the new 
routes were not inspected personally by representatives of 
the Post Office Department, but, in many instances—in fact, 
in most instances—these new routes were mapped out in the 
Post Office Department by clerks under salary, who obtained 
their information from reprints and from suggestions made by 
postmasters who are in harmony with the present scheme 
of the present Post Office Department to reorganize the Rural 
Free Delivery System. The patrons of the free-delivery routes 
were not consulted. They were not given a chance to express 
un opinion one way or the other with reference to the new 
change that was proposed or to make any suggestions with 
reference to the efficiency of the present service. In other 
words, the Post Office Department has arbitrarily adopted a 
new scheme of rural free-delivery service without having first 
learned or even attempted to learn whether or not the new 
scheme would meet with the approbation of those who were 
to be affected by its enforcement. 

This department undertakes to say that the purpose of the 
new scheme is economy. I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman 
and gentleman of the committee, that, in my judgment, this sort 
of economy could be well denominated “ false economy.“ 

I want to call the attention of this committee to one letter that 
I received from one of the constituents of the district which I 
have the honor to represent, in which he says, and I quote 
him: 


Let me say to yon that during my 10 years of experience as post- 
master of this city, during which time a county rural service was laid 
out and made effective for my county, there are 10 routes established 
emanating from this post office, and it will be absolutely impractical 
to motorize any of them. I doubt if there is a single one of them 
that can be joined with another route and give to the patrons as good 
service as they are now receiving and have received for the past 10 
years, 


He further says in this letter to me: 


I know every foot of the 10 routes that leave the county seat and 
post office of my county, and I am writing you in the interest not 
only of the local carriers but in the interest of the citizens who are 
patrons of these various routes and who are now enjoying the benefit 
of rura! free-delivery mail service. The most of these patrons are now 
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benefited by this service, and te attempt the use of motors would lessen 
the number and bring about dissension, disagreement, and trouble for 
the management of the local office. 


He further says: 


I haye no interest in this matter except to see the present service 
ety is with the same efficiency as it has been maintained in the 

This is only one of hundreds of letters that I have received 
opposing this new scheme. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say that I am willing to vote for any one of 
these amendments which will protect the Rural Free Delivery 
System for the people of the district which I have the honor to 


represent ‘and for the people of the Nation as well. [Ap- 
plause. | 
Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 


consin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in 
favor of the Towner and Candler amendments, I can not see 
why the rural service should not be extended. When we think 
that in some of the larger cities they have mail deliveries, even 
in the residence distriets, numbering seven in a day and in the 
business portions nine deliveries in a day, it seems as if our 
rural population ought to have at least reasonable facilities for 
getting their mail. All of them certainly have not reasonable 
facilities at the present time. f 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the rural free delivery is of 
mutual benefit to the inhabitants of the city and the country. 

When rural delivery of mail is extended the way I hope to 
see it some day it will bring sixty millions of people who dwell 
in the cities in quick communication with the forty millions of 
people who dwell in the country, to the advantage and profit 
of both, r g i 

Our rural free delivery began in a small way in the year 
1896, in the McKinley administration. James A. Gary was 
Postmaster General. It was a belated reform, and there is no 
reason why the people should not have had it 25 years before 
they did. 

The rural delivery of mail was a success from the start, and 
the service has been extended very rapidly, and the people 
were somewhat surprised when it was understood that a sweep- 
ing reorganization of the Rural Delivery Service throughout the 
United States was to be made and that many rural routes 
were to be discontinued. 

If the Towner amendment is adupted it means that there 
shall be no halt in the extension of our rural delivery, but 
that it shall be extended. 8 

I. for one, do not believe in going backward in a great move- 
ment that has proven such a wonderful disseminator of knowl- 
edge and medium for the extension of business and has given 
as much satisfaction and happiness to such a large and de- 
serving part of our population. ; 

THERE SHOULD BE A MAIL BOX IN FRONT OF EVERY HOME. 


I will not be satisfied until our Rural Delivery Service is 
extended so that there will be a mail box in front of every 
home in this land and an opportunity for the daily delivery of 
mail to every citizen. 

The residents of small cities, some of them less than 3.000 
inhabitants, have their mail delivered three or four times a 
day in the business portions and at least twice a day in the 
residence portions, notwithstanding the fact that 90 per cent of 
the business men in most of such cities could get their mail at 
the post oftice with very little inconvenience. 

The most remote inhabitant of the large cities has his mail 
delivered at his door several times a day, although he may 
reside 8 or 10 miles from the post office, and even in some resi- 
dence districts in large cities, as I have stated, there are as 
high as seven deliveries of mail a day. 

In some of our large cities mail is shot through pneumatic 
tubes at an expense to the Government of $976,000 per year. 

No question is raised about expense, nor should be, for giv- 
ing the most perfect service to the inhabitant of the city, 
whether he be a taxpayer or not. But when we ask for an 
extension of the rural routes and the establishment of new 
ones to accommodate taxpaying farmers that are obliged to 
travel from 1 to 3 miles for their mail we are met by the cry 
of economy—the same cry that we hear when we ask for 
national aid for our rural highways. 

Our farmers work the hardest and the longest hours per day 
of any of our citizens. 

The eight hours a day observed by most of our farming popula- 
tion means eight hours in the forenoon and eight hours in the 
afternoon, at the end of which time they ought not to be ob- 
liged to go a couple of miles to get their mail. 
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PARCEL, POST. 


The parcel post has been of inestimable benefit to the people, 
and the present Postmaster General and the Post Office Depart- 
ment are deserving of great praise for the way in which they 
handle it. 

The parcel post has not only accommodated millions of people 
and sayed them money, but it has made business and advanced 
our general prosperity. 

In 1912, the year before the establishment of the parcel post, 
the express companies carried 317,000,000 packages, which was 
a little over 3 packages per person for the total population 
of the United States. They received for this an average rate of 
50 cents per package. 

In 1915 these same express companies carried 280.000.000 
pieces, at 24 cents per piece, while the parcel post carried 
400,000,000 packages, at 14 cents per piece, not counting packages 
of less than 1 pound. Thus, there were 873,000,000 more pack- 
ages carried after the parcel post was established than before, 
which shows how it increased business, how it brought millions 
of people together in business and trade that were unable to do 
business with each other through the medium of the express com- 
panies. In other words, the express companies killed almost as 
much business as they transacted. Take these figures I have 
quoted and see how the express companies have lowered their 
rates since the parcel post and see what a saving the parcel post 
has been to the people. 

They say that the Government can not do business as cheaply 
as an individual. I am reliably informed that the Government 
is handling packages by parcel post at just one-half what it costs 
the express companies. The use of the simple postage stamp, 
a Government device, does away with the services of thousands 
of bookkeepers. The Government pays higher wages to its post- 
office employees than the express companies, but its business 
methods are far ahead, which accounts for the cheapness of the 
service. 

PARCEL POST NOT ACCESSIBLE TO PROPLE LIVING OFF FROM RURAL ROUTES. 

Anyone who lives one-half mile or more from a rural route 
is practically cut off from the use of the parcel post. 

An extension of the rural routes would greatly increase the 
business of the parcel post. This would be a great benefit to 
both the dwellers in the city as well as the country. 

The parcel post has been not only a great blessing to the 
people, but it has been more than self-supporting. ‘The Gov- 
errment has made money from it as a revenue producer. 

Every day more people are availing themselves of the benefits 
of the parcel: post, and the more it is extended the greater the 
revenues of the Government will be. 

I believe the extension of rural free delivery will broaden 
and greatly increase the usefulness of the parcel post. 

I also believe that Government aid for rural post roads will 
also materially increase the usefulness of the parcel post. 

Improvement of our rural roads and extension of our rural 
free delivery, in my mind, will benefit the people more than 
anything that has been done for them by the Government in a 
generation, 

The farmers in all sections of the United States are demand- 
ing that this Government appropriate money for these two great 
national improvements. 

There is no more important person measured in influence 
upon the life of the Nation than the farmer. He has been 
called the “nation builder.“ Every year he produces about 
$10,000,000,000 worth of wealth. His products not only supply 
the demands of a home market, but find their way abroad to 
turn the balance of trade in our favor and bring to our shores 
the golden stream of wealth. Upon the farmers’ prosperity 
depends the prosperity of the Nation. 

In a country like ours, where we all labor together to produce 
the national wealth and all share the burdens of taxation, all 
are therefore entitled to all the national conveniences and 
advantages. 

The farmer is as much entitled to the daily delivery of mail 
as the dweller in the city. It is not only a matter of right but 
a matter of national importance, in a people’s Government like 
ours, that the 40,000,000 of people residing in the rural districts 
should have direct and immediate communication with the 
60,000,000 of people who dwell in the cities; that information 
on all subjects, books, newspapers, market reports, and so forth, 
should circulate quickly throughout the land; that no home in 
America should be so remote that it is not visited daily by a 
United States letter carrier. 

MAIL CARRIERS, 

While I am upon this subject I want to say a word about 
our rural mail carriers. I have had the opportunity of meeting 
a great many farmers in going through my district and have 


made inquiry about the kind of treatment they were getting 
from our rural mail carriers, and I have heard no complaint, 
but much praise. 

I know personally most every rural carrier in my district and 
have met with them at their gatherings both in the district and 
State, and they are men of excellent habits—a sturdy, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and efficient body of men. 

When you consider that each rural carrier on an average has 
to keep three horses, or the equivalent, and other equipment, 
the depreciation and the upkeep reduces the salary received so 
that it only amounts to a living wage. 

I am utterly opposed to ever resorting to the contract system, 
the way the Government did in carrying our mail on the star 
routes. If we did it would mean that a few contractors would 
make themselves rich out of their contracts, and the men that 
did the work would have to do it below cost and could not 
give us efficient service. There is no more reason for adopting 
such a system in regard to rural mail carriers than city mail 
carriers or other Government employees, and can not be justi- 
fied. I believe that the recommendation of the Post Office 
Department in this respect is unwise. 


GOVERNMENT OWES RURAL CARRIERS. 


If the Candler amendment passes, the rural carriers will get 
the full pay the Government promised them. There was $3,189,- 
724.27 of the appropriation made by Congress in the Post Office 
appropriation bill of 1915. In the bill which passed Congress 
March, 1914, provision was made for an increased compensa- 
tion for rural carriers from $1,100 to $1,200 per year for the 
fiseal year 1915. The Postmaster General adopted a new basis 
of compensation July, 1914, four months after the appropria- 
tion was passed, which. resulted in withholding from the car- 
riers $3,189,724.87 that Congress had voted them. This amount 
of money is due these men. The bill referred to giving the car- 
riers this amount is worded exactly the same as all previous 
bills increasing the compensation of rural carriers, and if the 
amendment presented by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] prevails it will not add a dollar to this appropriation ; 
it will simply direct the Postmaster General to make the pay- 
ments in accordance with a law passed by Congress two years 


ago. 

After Congress passed this law granting them an increase 
many carriers improved their equipment so they could render 
the public better service. 

If a person in business violated a contract with an employee, 
like this great Government has done in this case, such a person 
not only would be liable legally but such business morality 
would drive them out of the, community. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment will pass and that these 
deserving Government employees will be given what Congress 
voted to give them. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the people whom 
I represent are largely found in two separate communities, one 
a city, the other n mining district, and yet in addition I have 
quite an extended area that is being rapidly filled up. by settlers 
and farmers. 

During recent years in these rapidly growing and developing 
communities they have constructed excellent roads and en- 
tered upon the work of complying with all the requirements of 
the Post Office Department for rural routes. During the past 
two years inspectors came and inspected several of them, recom- 
mending their establishment, but I got a reply in every in- 
stance that the department could not establish the rural routes 
because of lack of funds. That continued up until this sum- 
mer, according to my best. information, when I found to my 
surprise that $3,000,000. of the fund appropriated for the pur- 
pose was turned back into the Treasury. I also found that in 
adjoining communities, as well as in my own, some of the rural 
routes heretofore established have been curtailed and injured. 
I say this attack upon the Rural Mail Service among the farm- 
ing population of the United States is a dastardly outrage 
committed by the present administration of the Post Office De- 
partment, and it is up to the Members of this House to put upon 
it the stamp of their strong disapproval. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hopwoop], 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in my district we had a very 
satisfactory rural service until, as my friend Judge Mun 
said, it was blue printed from this end of the line ani! T 
carriers in the county were put out of the service, reducing it 
from 32 to 25 rural carriers in the county. The result was thut 
many of the districts were necessarily enlarged, and nnuy 
roads where rural service had theretofore been given were cut 
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out entirely, making the people go half a mile away from their 
front gates, where they had been getting their mail, to some 
other road, 

In some cases 20 families were cut out and they were com- 
pelled to go to some crossroads corner half a mile away, where 
20 or 30 boxes would be placed, to get their mail. The service 
has been very unsatisfactory since then, and I have received 
more letters and had more trouble about the rural service than 
any other one thing since I came to represent that district. 
So, therefore, I want to add my word of disapprobation to this 
method of saving a little money in this rural service by cutting 
out the very best thing that the country people can get from 
the Government. The people, both in the country and in the 
city, should get the very best possible mail service that can be 
given to them. [Applause.] - 

While I am in favor of an economical administration of all 
governmental affairs, I do not think that our people desire a 
cheap Postal Service at the expense of an efficient and prompt 
delivery of the mails. 

This Nation having once established a rural mail delivery 
can not afford to restrict or limit that service, but should, from 
year to year, advance and render such service better and more 
efficient. 

I realize that our friends on the other side are struggling to 
keep down the deficit brought about by their destructive tariff 
legislation and do not care to carry out the program outlined 
by the President to lay additional stamp taxes, commonly 
designated as war taxes, to keep the Treasury from becoming 
bankrupt, so they are compelled to resort to such measures as 
this to save a few dollars. 

Let our farmers and people living in country districts have 
increased mail facilities instead of curtailing that they have 
heretofore had. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
vania [Mr. Focurt]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, as this seems to be a rural-delivery 
experience meeting in regard to the service the farmers are re- 
ceiving, or rather not receiving, I want to add a word and say 
that I have also had correspondence with the department in re- 
gard to the inefficient delivery in my district. Numerous peti- 
tions of protest have been sent in, also hundreds of letters, and I 
have received from the department very courteous replies, many 
of them couched in choicest and rarest diction, indeed often vo- 
luminous, but not yet in any single instance did I receive any 
results for my constituents. I want to say in this brief minute 
that not only Republicans are finding fault with this restricted 
service, but many Democrats also, and I wish to here read into 
the Reconrp a letter written by a life-long Democrat as indicating 
the widespread feeling of indignation among all parties in my 
district. [Applause.] 


I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


LEWISBURG, PA., February 24, 1916, 


Hon. BENJAMIN K. FocHr, 
The Champlain, 1425 K Strect NW., Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your telegram, the following letter appeared in the 
Satueday ews, September 18, 1915: 

“As your editor is our Congressman, I beg of him to try and have 
our rural mail routes restored as they had been prior to September 15, 
1915. Under a ruling of the Post Office Department a number of us 
who are patrons of the mripat, | rural route will now be served by 
the carriers of the Lewisburg rural routes. I find that all the patrons 
are very much dissatisfied with this change. Instead of people getting 
their mail at 8.30 a. m., we will not get It until 10.30 a. m. or later. 
Then again, when the roads get bad in the fall and winter it will be 
impossible for the rural carriers to get around to all the patrons, as 
they can not travel with their autos when there is snow on the 
ground, and you know how our roads drift in our section of the State 
and there are many other reasons. The 1 og office will 
lose 108 families who are patrons now and who w served from 
2 A number of patrons will be obli, to move their mail 
boxes to the main highways, quite a distance from their homes. The 
reason for this is because the carriers who passed over some roads 
and retraced so people could be properly served will not dare go in 
those roads, 

“I wrote a letter to the Post Office Department protesting hy ores 
this change, but without avail. They seem to think they know better 
what the people need than we do who have lived here all our lives. 

Our rural delivery was in a fine condition, with all patrons satisfied. 
Route No. 1, out of Miffllmburg, has been in existence since 1905. 
was one of the prime movers to have this route established, which took 
a lot of time to accomplish, and now when it is in such fine working 
condition, with a carrier who has always done his duty toward his 
patrons, and he has not, to our ‘snowledge, made one error in the man 
money orders he handled for us, we are turned down, and to make suc 
a ruling is to demoralize the only thing we country people bave as a 
convenience, 

“The farmer is the backbone of the country and needs his daily mail 
the same as the city man does his, and I pray of you when next Con- 
gress meets to bring this before the House and have us put back where 
we were. 

as Haying been a rock-ribbed Jeffersonian Democrat all my life and 
yoted for 35 years and never missed an election in that time, I have 
always worked hard to get oar men elected, but with defeat after 
defeat nothing hurt me as much as this unjust ruling of the Post Office 
Department. Had they sent on an inspector here over these routes 
before they concluded to make this change, he would have said this 


change was not necessary, but if the majority of the people would 
have told him they wanted this change, why then we would be satisfied. 
SR hops = will give this matter attention and that we country 
people will served as in the good old times of the past. 
* Yours, respectfully, 
“Tranny W. SPANGLER. 


“Lewisburg, Pa., R. F. D. I, instead of Min burg, Pa., R. F. D. 1.” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have used up all of 
my time, and I will state to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
I would like to have two minutes more if I can. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to find that the gen- 
tleman is in that situation. I now yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I yield first to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, if I were asked to point 
out the greatest boon that national legislation has conferred 
upon the farmers during the last 20 years, I would promptly 
and unhesitatingly reply: Rural Delivery Service.” Not only 
is this service of inestimable value in itself, but it is respon- 
sible for another great service which was impossible of attain- 
ment until the way was prepared by the establishment of the 
rural delivery routes. I refer of course to the Parcel Post 
Service. The branch of governmental activities which operates 
this twin service, has disseminated knowledge, extended busi- 
ness, and afforded satisfaction, and happiness, to a large class 
of our citizens, From the very beginning rural delivery demon- 
strated its utility. It grew in popular favor, not by slow and 
tedious steps, but by leaps and bounds, so that it has been 
difficult for the Government to meet the clamorous and ever- 
insistent demands of the public for extensions, and improve- 
ments in the service. Great however as have been the improve- 
ments in rural delivery, wonderful as are the present facili- 
ties afforded in the rural communities, they fall far short of 
the conveniences, and opportunities provided for the residents 
of the cities. Practically every man in these cities has his 
mail delivered at his doors more than once a day, although in 
the larger cities he may live many miles from the post office. 
For the convenient, and expeditious handling of the mail in 
some of these cities expensive pneumatic tubes have been laid, 
through which the mail is shot at great expense to the Govern- 
ment but to the vast advantage of the service. Still the farm- 
ers do not begrudge these facilities to the urban dwellers. 
They recognize that owing to the comparatively small area of 
the cities, and the superior condition of their streets, improved 
facilities can be provided for the city people at a reasonable 
cost, when the cost of the same facilities under country condi- 
tions, would be prohibitive. 

But while the country people, with that reasonableness which 
has always characterized them, are not insisting that they should 
be provided with the same facilities, which are enjoyed by their 
more fortunate brethren in the cities, yet they do insist that 
the present rural facilities both with respect to mails, and par- 
cels, should be continually expanded, and extended. At this 
time when Congress is being asked to appropriate gigantic sums 
to meet remote, and improbable contingencies, the farmers are 
agreed that their interests should be advanced by adequate ap- 
propriations for the three great national improvements of a 
domestic character, to wit: Rural delivery, parcel post, and Goy- 
ernment-aided rural roads. These three improvements are tied, 
and linked together in the most intimate fashion. They are 
interdependent, and mutually sustaining. Rural delivery made 
possible parcel post. Better ronds will make possible undreamed 
of developments in the extension of both rural mail delivery, and 
parcel delivery. Improve the system of rural mail delivery, and 
you improve its yokemate, the parcel post. Improve rural roads, 
and you make possible vast improvements in rural delivery 
service. Improve the roads, rural delivery, and parcel post, and 
you improve the conditions of life in the rural districts. Im- 
prove the general conditions of life in the rural communities, 
and you will confer far-reaching benefits upon both the residents 
of the cities, and of the country. The farmers are entitled to an 
improved service on the rural routes, for the very simple and 
obvious reason that with better service, he will secure better in- 
formation upon the subjects in which he is interested, and with 
better information, more promptly afforded, he will be in an 
improved position to deal intelligently with his own immediate 
affairs, as well as with the larger affairs of the Nation. I agree 
fully with the statement that there is no more important person, 
measured in influence upon the life of the Nation, than the 
farmer. He has been called the “nation builder.” Every year 
he produces about $10,000,000,000 worth of wealth. His products 
not only supply the home market, but find their way abread to 
turn the balance of trade in our favor, and bring to our shores 
the golden streams of wealth. Upon the farmer's prosperity 
depends the prosperity of the Nation. 
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I give my fullest assent to this thought. It has been stated 
in another form. “ Burn down your cities,” said a great orator, 
und they will be rebuilt. Destroy the producing capacity of your 
farms, and grass will grow in the streets of your proudest cities. 
The farmer of to-day is reading more than his father, or his 
grandfather. He is no longer satisfied with a weekly paper 
that he had to send perchance 10 miles to secure. He wants 
his daily market reports, and is entitled to them, he wants his 
daily paper, his magazines, his information on all subjects. In 
a measure, he is securing these things through the present 
routes, but he desires them to be more abundantly, and expedi- 
tiously afforded through improvements, and extensions of his 
service. The figures of the parcel post are astounding. This 
service “has made business, and advanced general prosperity.” 
Hundreds of thousands of farmers who were formerly hindered 
by location, and distance from using the express routes, are 
now receiving a better and cheaper service through the medium 
of the parcel post. The figures which I cite below, are instruc- 
tive, and impressive. In 1912, the year before the parcel post 
went into effect, the express companies carried, in round num- 
bers, 317,000,000 packages, or a little over three packages per 
person, for the total population of the United States. They 
received for this an average rate of 50 cents per package. In 
1915 the same companies carried 280,000,000 pieces, at 24 cents 
per piece. Note the saving to the public in this item of cost. 
For the same year, the parcel post carried 400,000,000 packages, 
at 14 cents per package not counting packages of less than a 
pound.” Thus through the medium of the post, how many 
thousands of people have been brought into business relations, 
not only to the advantage of the parties immediately concerned, 
but of the whole business world. Whenever general business 
activity is promoted, action, and interaction is stimulated in 
unexpected directions, employment is afforded, wages are caused 
to be paid, and a state of general civic betterment is brought to 


pass. 

But while the farmers are interested in the continual expan- 
sion and development of the Rural Mail Service, they are also 
interested in the regularity and efficiency of that service, once 
it is established. Indeed regularity is one prime element of effi- 
ciency. Within the last six or eight months the Post Office De- 
partment has conducted somewhat extensive experiments in 
motorizing the service in various States. These experiments 
have affected both the carriers and the public. They have 
affected the carriers for the reason that many routes have been 
consolidated, thereby eliminating many carriers. They have 
affected the public for the reason that consolidations have been 
effected through rearrangements and changes in the location of 
the routes. These changes may have been an inevitable sequence 
of the use of motors, or inevitably required in order that motors 
might be used, but none the less as a result of these rearrange- 
ments the last state of many patrons of the routes affected was 
far worse than their former condition. Many persons who were 
immediately on the old routes find themselves perchance a 
mile or more from the new routes. Moreover, another feature 
of these rearrangements has been to transfer the starting point 
of the new route to a strange office. Of course in time this 
would adjust itself, but for a while certainly such a change will 
be an interruption and inconvenience to the regularity of service 
to the individual patron, whose correspondents through years 
have been accustomed to write to him at a familiar and long- 
established office. Moreover, regularity of service on a route 
is of the essence in another particular. 

The patrons of a route who are not within sight of their 
boxes are concerned to know within a few minutes when the 
carrier will arrive at their respective boxes, in order to know 
when to meet him both with respect to incoming and outgoing 
mail. It is no little trouble, inconvenience and at times loss, 
to send a messenger with mail to a box a half mile, or a mile 
away, only to find that the carrier has passed, or perchance 
will not arrive for a half hour, or more as a result of delays 
on the route. Now the carriers on the horse served routes, are 
soon able to serve their routes, except under extraordinary 
conditions with almost clocklike regularity. The patrons know 
to within a few minutes, when their respective boxes will be 
served, and are therefore able to make their arrangements 
accordingly. Ordinary rain, snow, or mud, may be disagree- 
able to the carriers, but are merely negligible interruptions to 
his service. But these conditions are entirely changed when 
the ordinary dirt roads are undertaken to be served by motor 
cars throughout the year. For a good portion of the time the 
service may be satisfactory. A carrier with a modern motor 
car when the roads are dry, even though bad, can serve a 
50-mile route more readily and expeditiously than he can serve 
a 25-mile route on horseback, or with a horse-drawn vehicle. 


But when winter sets in throughout the greater portion of the 
United States, motor service is seriously interrupted, if not 
rendered impossible, on most of our roads. In one section this 
interruption may be caused by mud, in another by snow. Fre- 
quently it is a combination of both that makes trouble for the 
carrier. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is filled with protests from 
patrons of routes which have been rearranged, lengthened, and 
motorized. Many patrons who were immediately on the former 
routes, complain of the inconvenience of the present service, 
as it immediately affects them under the present conditions. 
Others whose location on the route has not been changed, com- 
plain of the irregularity of the service afforded. ‘This ques- 
tion of motorization is really a question of roads. Conceivably 
in som: communities blessed with first-class roads, the motor 
car can be used to the same advantage, and with the same 
facility that it is used in the cities. I freely admit that the 
Government should utilize every agency that will enable it to 
provide the public with a more efficient, extensive and econom- 
ical service. In time the horse-drawn vehicle may go, just as 
in time dirt roads will be superseded by hard roads. But these 
ideals belong to the distant future. Theory should not outrun 
we teachings of experience, or the limitations of actual condi- 

ons. 

The public generally have been satisfied with the service 
afforded on the rural routes. They are eager for extensions, 
and improvements in that service, but experiments looking to 
improvements should be patiently and thoroughly tried out on 
a limited scale, and under the test of actual conditions, before 
any extensive rearrangements of the present routes are under- 
taken. Reduced and irregular service in the name of economy, 
is poor economy, and will create intense dissatisfaction upon 
the routes affected. Motor service on many of the routes if 
proposed to be operated during the entire period of the year, 
is an impossibility, unless the ideal of regularity is proposed 
to be abandoned. An irregular service, for the reasons that have 
been given, will be unsatisfactory. The carriers take a pride 
in their work, difficult and exacting as it is, at times. They 
are pleased when their patrons are pleased. They are pleased 
when they complete their schedules on time, and are willing to 
spare no efforts, to maintain the service on a high scale of effi- 
ciency. They know what they can do with their present routes 
and their present equipment. They have thoroughly tried them 
out. They also know from hard experience, the actual condi- 
tions on their routes, and whether motor cars are feasible under 
average country conditions. Many of the carriers are buying 
cars, for use on their present routes during the entire sum- 
mer, and portions of the spring and fall, but on these routes, 
when weather or road conditions are forbidding, they return 
to the use of the horse. 

But before routes are disarranged, and relocated, and the 
service rendered irregular, and unsatisfactory, the actual con- 
ditions of those routes should be carefully studied on the 
ground, the suggestions of the carriers, should be received, and 
the patrons consulted. It is poor economy to eliminate faithful 
carriers, and consolidate routes, when the immediate result 
of the change is inferior and irregular service. The public, and 
the carriers will welcome improvements, but every suggested 
change, however plausible it may appear when worked out on 
paper, is not of necessity an improvement. The fable of the 
dog who dropped a juicy piece of meat, in order to secure the 
shadow that he caw in the water, is in point in this connection. 
The present service is a good and satisfactory one. By the 
way of rearrangements, and extensions, it is being continually 
improved. No rash, or hasty experiments should be made. 
Above all listen to what the public has to say, before action is 
taken. If they say: “ Let well enough alone”; take that advice, 
unless you are very sure that you have something better, some- 
thing that under the test of actual conditions will be readily 
proved to be better. In that event, the public will be prompt 
to accept and approve the change. They know as well as any- 
one, a good thing when they see it. But it is well to, “ Be sure 
that you are right” before proceeding with innovations upon 
established and satisfactory conditions. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Ohairman, I have offered two 
amendments, and as the point of order has been made to both 
of them I desire to read them and call the attention of the 
Chair to some authorities. The first amendment I offered is as 
follows: 

On page 27, line 6, after the word “ tions,” insert the words: 

“And provided further, That no pate of the money herein appropri- 
ated for Rural Delivery Service be used to cover any expense 
upon any motor-yehicle route until a majority of the o be 


trons 
served by such motor vehicle route shall. by written petition, ask the 
Post Office Department to establish such motor-vebicte route.“ 
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I have offered the second amendment because if the first be 
defeated I want it adopted. The second amendment reads as 
follows: 


Page 27, line 6, after the word “ stations,” insert the words: 


“And provided further, That no part of the money herein appro- 
priated for Rural Deli Service shall be used in payment of any 
expense upon any motor vehicle route more than 35 miles in length.“ 

Of course, if the first amendment is adopted, I shall ask leave 
to withdraw the second amendment. A point of order has been 
made to both amendments. I insist that the point is not well 
taken as to either of them; that both of them are limitations 
upon an appropriation and come well within the rule. I 
desire to call the attention of the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 4, page 671. A bill was pending, and certain amend- 
ments were offered. One amendment was offered by Mr. Macon, 
of Arkansas, which was held to be out of order. Reference to 
that will be found at the bottom of page 669. On page 671 the 
language occurs: 

A little later Mr. JoHN J. FITZGERALD, of New York, proposed to the 
same paragraph the following amendment: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount hereby appro, riated shall be 
expended for transporting coal between New York, N. Y., and Manila, 
P. I., at a rate greater than $5 a ton.“ 

The Chairman stated that he “inclined to the opinion that 
this was a limitation.” I proposed to call the attention of the 
Chair to the analogy between that amendment and the amend- 
ment which I offer. The amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD 
was to an act relating to vessels carrying goods, and his amend- 
ment sought to fix a limitation on the amount they could charge; 
that is to say that it should not be greater than $5 a ton. In 
this pending bill a large amount of money is appropriated for 
Rural Delivery Mail Service, and I propose by my amendment 
to fix a limitation to the effect that none of the money so 
appropriated shall be used for motor-vehicle routes unless those 
routes shall be established in a particular way; that is to say 
that a majority of the patrons to be served shall first ask for 
the establishment of the route—purely, it occurs to me, a limita- 
tion upon the expenditures proposed to be made. I have not 
the time to read them all, but I think the Chair will find a 
number of decisions supporting the contention I am making. I 
am willing to admit that the decisions are not altogether uni- 
form; but a very large number of decisions hold, and it seems 
to me the great weight of authority is to the effect that where 
the Congress appropriates money, it has the right to attach condi- 
tions to the expenditures of that money. With that statement 
as to the point of order I want now to call attention briefly to 
the merits of the proposition. 

In my State, Mr. Chairman, and particularly in my district, 
what we call the flatwoods roads in the dry seasons of the year 
are the best roads in the country, but during the rainy season, 
which begins along in June and lasts for three or four months, 
those roads are simply overflowed, and it is utterly impossible 
for the three or four months of the year mentioned for a motor 
vehicle to traverse those roads at all, and yet these motor routes 
have been established on roads of that character. The routes 
have been laid out into motor-vehicle routes, as some gentleman 
suggested, by blue prints, maps, and things of that sort by em- 
ployees here in Washington, but even if an inspector had gone 
to my district and gone over a road in the dry time, he could 
not have told anything about the condition of the road after the 


rainy season began in that State, and we always have three or | 


four months when it rains every day. Now, I haye made ap- 
penis to the department. I have sent petition after petition to 
the department, letter after letter, and protest after protest 
from the people who live in the community, who know the 
reads; from the country physician who travels the roads and 
knows the roads better than any other living man, because no 
man knows the country roads of his community better than the 
country physician, and yet in face of all these protests and pe- 
titions, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, directed, I 
presume, by the underlings who claim to have made these inves- 
tigations, simply says that a motor-vehicle service cán be main- 
tained there. We know it can not be, because we know the 
roads and we know the condition of them; and in one instance 
in my district, in one county, they have consolidated two routes 
and established a motor route in lieu of them, by which 40 families 
who had theretofore been receiving mail on the two rural horse- 
drawn vehicle routes were absolutely cut ont of all mail alto- 
gether, except the star route, and it is well known that you can 
not buy stamps from a star-route mail carrier, and you can not 
purchase money orders, and you can not have a number of 
things done which a rural carrier can do for you. 

Now, on that particular route I have constituents who for 
40 and 50 years have been getting their mail addressed to them 
at a little office called Aucilla. Those people are now informed 
that their post-office address is hereafter to be Monticello, 


miles away from Aucilla. There is a sentiment clinging to a 
post office with these old people, Mr. Chairman, and I think as’ 
long as they have not removed their places of residence their 
post-office address should not be changed without their consent. 
I believe that every American citizen should have the absolute 
right to say himself where his mail shall be addressed, but the 
Post Office Department assumes to itself the right to take away 
from him the privilege of having his own post office and tells 
him he must hereafter get his mail at another place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment that I have 
offered will prevail. I want to appeal to those gentlemen upon 
the floor who have been professing their love for the farmer 
day after day and week after week and term after term of 
‘Congress; I want to appeal to them to help him now while 
they have got the chance to help him, and if they will put this 
amendment in the bill they will put it in the hands of the people 
themselves. And let me ask what possible objection can there 
be to allowing these routes to be established only upon petition’ 
by the patrons to be served by the routes? It seems to me there 
can be none, and I make this appeal in behalf of the farmers 
of this land, who deserve the best at the hands of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings]. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject matter contained in the amendment I 
offered, I desire to call attention to the loose method, as it ap- 
pears to me, by which these motor-vehicle routes are put into 
operation. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General appears 
to pay no attention whatever to the wishes of the people in the 
community to be affected. More than that, he seems to think 
that the statements as to conditions made by the local people 
are entitled to no weight. He also seems to act upon the idea 
that the Member of Congress in whose district it is proposed to 
establish a motor-vehicle route knows nothing of road conditions 
in his district. All these sources of information appear to be of 
absolutely no value to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral in determining the feasibility of operating a motor-vehicle 
route in a given community, and, having discarded them, he is 
left to two methods of securing his information. One is from 
a map and the other is from a report made by an inspector 
detailed for that purpose. I believe every fair man will concede 
that it is utterly impossible to determine the feasibility of any 
route to be served by a motor vehicle from an examination of a 
map, and I shall therefore consume no space in arguing that 
the map plan is not practical; and yet the map must have been 
used in some cases, because a distinguished Member of this body 
‘told me that in his district there was a mountain, on one side 
of which there was a horse-drawn vehicle rural route, and 
another route of the same kind on the other side of the moun- 
tain, and that the department performed the wonderful feat of 
consolidating these two into one motor-vehicle route. 

Dismissing the proposition of establishing these routes from 
an examination of the map, let us consider for a moment the 
method of establishing motor routes on the reports of inspectors. 
These inspectors are generally strangers, who in the first in- 
stance know nothing, except in the most general way, about 
either the country they are sent to inspect or the people who live 
in that country, and the inspectors are generally men who do not 
know very much of rural life and rural conditions, 

Now, one of these gentlemen is sent to a certain place to in- 
spect and report. He reaches the place, gets a team, and rides 
over the road upon which it is proposed to establish the motor 
route, comes back to town and makes his report. I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is utterly impossible for this man upon 
this superficial examination te make a report which is worth a 
continental. I insist that before he can make a report ef any 
value, even if he was an experienced man in rural affairs, he 
must have gone over the read at the different seasons of the year 
and have examined it under different conditions. I know roads’ 
in my State which, under favorable conditions in the dry season, 
are almost as good as macadam roads, and when the rains come’ 
and flood them they are practically impassable. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, a few weeks ago a motor-vehicle route was established’ 
at a certain place in my district. This route was to be 50 miles 
in length. Three young men were certified as eligible for car- 
rier on this route, and although the salary was $1,800 per year, 
every one of the three, one after another, declined to take the 
place. They declined because they said it was utterly impos- 
sible to operate a car over that road for that distance daily. 
Unfortunately in my district we have not the system of good,’ 
hard roads enjoyed by some other communities, and which we 
hope to have and enjoy in the near future. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, unlike some other communities we are 
not blessed with a garage every few miles on our country roads, 
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as some other communities are, and therefore if a carrier in my 
district on a 50-mile motor route should have the misfortune 
to have a breakdown of some kind 25 miles from home, he 
could not get his car to a garage, and the Lord only knows when 


he could deliver that mail. Under my amendment, motor routes 
can and will be established just as soon as the roads ùre so 
improved as to justify it. 

Mr. Chairman, free rural mail delivery is a great blessing 
to the American farmer. For all his toil, his taxes, and his 
patriotic love of country, this great boon of the free delivery of 
his mail is about all he sees of governmental beneficence, and I 
beg this House to preserve it. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes of my 
time, if I may, to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have control of the 
time, and when a gentleman leaves the floor the time belongs to 
me. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire to speak? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will take such time as can be given me. 

Mr. PARK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SAUNDERS] one minute. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I just want to submit a few remarks in 
connection with the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. We had better wait for that until the gentleman 
from Oklahoma concludes, I yield the gentleman from Okla- 
homa three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Mr. Chairman, the Post Office appropriation 
bill under consideration presents many questions for thoughtful 
inquiry. It carries an aggregate appropriation of $320,509,S79. 
It is the largest of the appropriation bills, and appropriates more 
money for the Post Office Department than ever heretofore 
appropriated, made necessary because of the growth of the 
service. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, there was appro- 
priated $313,364,667 for the Postal Service, and this amount 
was continued by resolution for the year ending June 30, 1916. 
Of course, all the branches of the public service are important, 
and all appropriations from the Treasury should be closely 
scrutinized, but no other branch of our Government affects in a 
more personal way every citizen of this Republic. 

A few days ago we passed the Indian appropriation bill, 
earrying in round numbers about $9,000,000. This bill is of 
great importance to certain States where Indians live, but every 
citizen in every State is keenly interested in the proper adminis- 
tration of the Post Office Department. 

This appropriation bill is interesting also from the fact that 
the Post Office Department is self-sustaining. For the years 
1913 and 1914 there was, in round numbers, a surplus of 
$4,500,000. Because of business depression incident to the war 
in Europe there was a deficit last year of between eleven and 
twelve million dollars. r 

GROWTH OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

In lookiyg over the various items of this bill I was forcibly 
impressed with the growth of this department. There is not 
much information available concerning the Postal Service prior 
to 1775. Its history is divided into four periods: 

First. Prior to 1693 only municipal districts existed. Letters 
were left at certain central places and notices posted as to when 
they would be collected, and private arrangements were made 
for their conveyance and delivery. This service was gradually 
extended and developed into the Postal System. The court at 
Boston, Mass., in 1677, upon petition of the merchants, ap- 
pointed John Hayward to receive and convey letters according 
to directions, “his is said to have been the first post office ever 
established, if indeed it could be called one. 

In July, 1683, under an order of William Penn, a post office 
was established at Philadelphia, with Henry Waldy as post- 
master. The mail went out once a week to certain points and 
the date of departure was posted in the most conspicuous places. 

England had no general post offices until the act of Parlia- 
ment signed June 9, 1657. 

Second. The post from 1693 to 1707 was conducted under 
what was known as the Neale patent, which was a charter of 
the American post, under which the Postmaster General for 
America was authorized to appoint the necessary oflicers. Under 
this patent cooperation of the various Colonies was obtained 
and the Postal Service started in 1693, connecting the larger 
cities along the Atlantic coast. Riders were engaged, going 
from point to point over certain routes at regular stated in- 
tervals. Neale assigned the patent and all its rights to Andrew 


Hamilton, a ian of large estates and at one time governor of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Colonies. He died in 1703. To 
him is largely due the establishment of the post in the Colonies. 
He secured concert of action among them. 

The first newspaper in the Colonies was published by John 
Campbell at Boston in 1704, and the first issue contained the 
following notice: 

All persons in country and town may have said news letter weekly 
upon reasonable terms, agreeing with John Campbell, postmaster, for 
the same. 

No postage was required for newspapers until 1758, when 
an annual charge was made of 9 pence for 50 miles. Carrying 
mail by stage was inaugurated in 1756 between New York and 
Philadelphia, and from New York to Boston in 1772. 

Third. In 1707 the Postal Service passed directly under the 
management of the General Post Office in England, and Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, among others, was at one time the deputy 
in charge of the Post Office Department in the Colonies and had 
entire supervision of the service. 

Fourth. The Continental Congress on July 25, 1775, provided 
for the appointment of a Postmaster General for the United 
Colonies, with a salary of $1,000 per annum, and Benjamin 
Franklin was unanimously elected by the Congress for one year 
and until his successor was appointed. This position was also 
held by Richard Bache, of Pennsylvania, a son-in-law of Frank- 
lin, and in 1782 by Ebenezer Hazard, of New York. 

The,rates of postage were fixed by the act of October 18, 
1782, and distance, as well as weight, was taken into considera- 
tion in fixing the amount of postage. During the Revolutionary 
War rates were very largely increased, but at the close of the 
war they were reduced to about double the sum paid at the 
commencement of the war. 

After the inauguration of President Washington Samuel Os- 
good, of Massachusetts, was appointed the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral on September 26, 1789. 

Only 75 post oflices were in existence in 1789, and the amount 
expended for the three months up to the close of the fiseal year, 
June 30, 1789, was $7,560. The report of the Postmaster General 
shows that at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1915, there 
were 56,380 post offices throughout the United States and a gross 
expenditure by the department of $298,546,026. The year 190% 
shows the largest number of post offices, when there were 76,945. 
The number has gradually decreased because of the rapid exten- 
sion of the rural mail service and the appointment of rural 
carriers. Many of the small offices have been discontinued from 
time to time. The first appropriation for post offices was made 
in 1837 and amounted to $3,500,000. Prior to that time the dis- 
bursements were paid out of the receipts. 

RURAL DELIVERY. 

By the act of March 3, 1893, Congress appropriated $10,000 
to experiment with the Rural Mail Delivery, but the money was 
not used. Another appropriation of $20,000 was made by the 
act of July 16, 1914, but was not used. A third appropriation 
was made on June 9, 1896, of $10,000. The first experimental 
service was established on October 1, 1896, when three routes 
were started in West Virginia. The service has been rapidly ex- 
tended, and on June 80, 1915, there were 43,878 rural-delivery 
routes, operating out of 18,813 post offices, and of this number 
1,180 routes were in the State of Oklahoma. Because of the 
consolidation of routes, the number has since been reduced to 
1,085. Fifty-three rural routes are in my district. 

The amount carried in this bill for Rural Delivery Service is 
$53,000,000, In my judgment, no appropriation is more benefi- 
cial to the people than this one. It gives to country people the 
same mail advantages as those enjoyed by people living in the 
cities and towns, and enables them to take daily and weekly 
papers and magazines and keep abreast of the times, so that they 
may become as well informed upon the current topics of the 
day as citizens residing in towns and cities. 

This service should be greatly extended. Since being elected 
to Congress I have taken a yery deep interest in the question 
of increasing the number of rural routes in my district. I have 
written hundreds of letters advising patrons along proposed 
routes that it is necessary and how to get up petitions to secure 
them, the number of patrons required under the rules of the 
department, and the number of miles regarded as a standard 
reute. I have encouraged them to get up such petitions and 
forward them to the department and have cooperated with them 
in every way in order to secure the establishment of additional 
routes. When once established, the patrons along a route can 
be depended on to see that the reads are kept in good condition, 
and they will not for any reason permit a route to be dis- 
continued. 

When first established, a route delivers mail triweekly, until 
the report of the postmaster out of whose office the service goes 
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shows that mail in sufficient quantities is delivered along thè 
route to justify n daily service, A report of this kind will not 
be considered until the route has been in operation six months. 

There are many petitions pending consideration for the estab- 
lishment of new routes in my district. They have been referred 
to inspectors and a report is awaited in each case. The patrons 
along these proposed routes have been urged to see that the 
roads are placed in passable condition, 

Inasmuch as the receipts of the Post Office Department were 
in excess of the disbursements prior to the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, and inasmuch as receipts are expected to increase 
over disbursements when the war is ended to an amount esti- 
mated between ten and fifteen million dollars, bills have been 
introduced in Congress to expend this money upon roads trav- 
ersed by rural route carriers. This disposition of the money 
meets with my hearty approval, and while a law to this effect 
can not be enacted now, I sincerely hope the question will be 
agitated and pressed upon the attention of Congress at the 
close of the war, when business conditions again become normal 
in the United States. 

PARCEL POST. 


The parcel post was established January 1, 1913. It has been 
greatly extended by the Post Office Department and by legis- 
lation since that time. At present it is coming into close com- 
petition with the express companies, and has been the cause of 
lowering express rates throughout the United States. On this 
account it is of great value to the people generally. The rates 
from time to time have been very much reduced and the size 
and weight of packages have been increased. Almost every- 
thing ean now be sent in this way. The man on the farm can 
have his customers at the various markets, and through the 
parcel post can supply them with poultry and dairy products, 
meats, vegetables, fruits, and, in fact, everything grown upon 
the farm. When the people generally become familiar with how 
to use this service to advantage, and when they learn that 
practically everything can be sent by means of the parcel post, 
as well as how to pack their products so that they can be sent 
in this manner at an extremely low cost, this service will be 
very much more used and in time supplant the express com- 
panies altogether, 

POSTAL SAVINGS. 


By the act of June 25, 1910, Congress established postal 
Savings depositories and authorized various postmasters to 
accept postal savings to the amount of $100 from each depositor 
for any one calendar month until the aggregate amount reached 
$500. Congress recently during this session amended this act by 
increasing the amount any depositor may make to $2,000, of 
which not to exceed $1,000 may be interest bearing. 

The records show that most of these deposits are made by 
foreign-born wage earners, who are either suspicious of or not 
familiar with the methods of banking in the United States. 
There is now deposited under the present Postal Savings System 
about $73,000,000, to the credit of 560,000 depositors. Under 
the previous law, when the limit of any account was $500, it is 
interesting to note that there were 30,000 of such accounts, and 
22,000 of these depositors were foreign born. 

It is believed that since the passage of the act authorizing a 
deposit of $2,000, of which one-half may be interest bearing, 
much money will be brought out of hiding, and without any addi- 
tional expense to the Government the aggregate amount placed 
on deposit will be greatly increased. Any system which en- 
courages thrift and saving and at the same time brings money 
out of hiding and places it in circulation is of great value to 
the development of the country. 

On June 30, 1915, $324,189.08 was deposited to the credit of 
postal savings depositors in Oklahoma. 


DROP LETTERS. 


I have introduced a bill to provide for 1-cent postage on drop 
letters for two reasons: 

First. The records show that a local-delivery letter does 
not cost the Government for handling it more than one-fourth 
of 1 cent, and a charge of 2 cents upon such a letter, in my 
opinion, is not justifiable. 

Second. I believe the people along rural routes and in cities 
ond the managers of factories and large mercantile establish- 
ments would use the mails more extensively if the rate were 
lowered. The revenue of the department would not: be greatly 
diminished as a result of this legislation, 

Congratulations are due the great army of postal employees 
for the splendid service they are rendering the people of the 
country. [Applnuse.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», 
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. The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Set MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 

ARK]. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, I send the following amendment 
to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which will be numbered 10. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. Where does the gentleman want this amend- 
ment to go, at the end of the paragraph? 

Mr. PARK. At the end of the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
wo ata soak Peat, Mae Sy ns lanes te Selling aiat 
be authorized and established. until it clearly shall appear That the 
service can be in effect for 12 months in the year on a regular schedule 
every day in the year.” 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment in the 
interest of regularity and efficiency of the service, and unless 
the service shall be regular, unless the farmer knows that he is 
to get his mail, unless he knows when to go to meet the carrier 
with his package that is to go by parcel post or meet the 
carrier daily at a given time, it is of very little service to him. 

The proof to be submitted by which an auto route shall be 
established should come from those most nearly affected by the 
change proposed; the people on the route, the carrier, the 
inspector, the postmaster, and the officials in charge of con- 
struction and repair and maintenance of roads should be heard 
from, and from all these sources the facts should be ascertained. 

Regularity of service makes for efficiency ; without it efficiency 
is destroyed. If a carrier must maintain an automobile when 
the roads are good for the service and two horses and buggies 
to serve the route when the roads are bad, there is no way to 
determine with certainty a carrier's pay, and no way to deter- 
mine, except by weather conditions, when the route will be 
served by automobile or by horse and buggy. 

No people are more worthy of the confidence and support 
of this Government than the faithful carriers, who travel the 
roads in storm and rain, in foul and fair weather, and before 
so radical a change shall be made by the Post Office Department 
every precaution should be taken to see that the service is not 
impaired. 

The people in the rural districts derive more benefit from 
the Rural Free Delivery Service than from most all the benefits 
conferred upon them by the National Government, and we should 
be careful how we tamper with this great service to the rural 
population of our country. ‘ 

If any changes shall be made, I favor only changes that will 
increase efficiency of service: and in no way impair it. 

Mr. Green of Iowa, Mr. Pank, Mr. Woops of Iowa, Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Kryxarp, and Mr. MILLER of Pennsyl- 
vania by unanimous consent obtained leave to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
gentlemen who have spoken may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. MANN. The universal ruling has been that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole can not grant that authority; it can only be 
obtained in the House. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee with- 
draws his request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
‘mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. Epwanps]. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr, Chairman, I want to speak briefly in 
support of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida 
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[Mr. Crark]. It is clear to my mind that the change of routes 
ought not to be left entirely with the Post Office Department. 
I think the amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida 
will correct an evil of which a great number of us are complain- 
ing. Radical changes in the Rural Free Delivery Service have 
without doubt caused considerable trouble throughout the coun- 
try. If it were left to a majority of the patrons on the routes 
affected to say whether or not they wanted routes converted into 
a motor-vehicle route or a change made, it would give a great 
deal better satisfaction to the people than to arbitrarily make 
the changes as is now done by the department. I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida will be held 
in order. I think it is clearly a limitation on this appropria- 
tion and is in order, and I hope it will prevail, because we need 
some legislation that will let the Post Office Department know 
how Congress feels about this matter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon} has four minutes left. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Tennessee 
[Mr. Ausrix] wants to abuse the Democratic Party and the ad- 
ministration a little, and I give him three minutes for that pur- 
pose. [Laughter] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I can not do the 
subject justice in three minutes. I want to offer the following 
amendment, and I hope that no Member will lodge a point of 
order against it: 

At the end of line 6, page 27, insert the following: 

That no rural free delivery route shall be discontinued or changed 
without the written approval of the Member of Congress who represents 
the district in which the route or routes are located.“ 

{Applause.] 

This is power and authority which ought to be given to the 
direct representatives of the people. They are supposed to know 
more about the requirements of the Rural Free Delivery Serv- 
ice, the improvements that can be made by changing or discon- 
tinuing routes in their respective districts, than the bureau offi- 
cials located in Washington, perhaps several hundred or thousand 
miles away. 

Now, in my district we have suffered from the attempt to 
economize, and I want to say to the present administration, 
although I doubt whether I have very much influence with it, 
but it is advice which I would submit to my own party, namely, 
that the last place to begin making a record for economy is at 
the expense of an efficient Postal Service. [Applause.] There 
are many other ways of saving money to the Government with- 
out taking from the people what they have enjoyed for years, 
namely, a daily mail service. If our Democratic friends want 
to raise a sufficient amount of money to continue the efficient 
and satisfactory Postal Service which they inherited from the 
Republican administration, let them increase the tariff and raise 
this revenue from the flood of foreigh-made goods coming in now 
on the free list. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

A route was changed in my district recently, and the carrier 
was unable for a week to deliver the mail on account of a flood 
in a creek or river; yet a man in good faith, in the department 
here, looking over a blue-print map, reached the conclusion that 
he could do it. It was all a theory, like most other things that 
emanate from this administration; it was not practical. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] There has never been a criti- 
cism of a Republican or Democratic administration, and the 
charge of “pork barrel” has never been lodged, against an 
extension and improvement of the Postal Service, which reaches 
eyery home in this country; and this administration has not 
done a more unpopular thing and one that will injure it more at 
the polls in November, and the Lord knows they are going to be 
injured enough on that occasion, than to curtail and cripple the 
Postal Service in this country. - 

Now, I want to say in closing my little speech that we have 
one of the best and most efficient men at the head of this com- 
mittee, Judge Moon. I usually follow him. He has done more 
to improve the Postal Service and give us needed legislation for 
the various postal officials than the chairman of any committee 
in my knowledge in half a century. I can not follow him in 
everything. I can not follow him on the railway pay proposi- 
tion, because I think the railroad corporations in this country 
should have just as fair a deal as a private corporation or an 
individual, and when there is a serious dispute it should be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission to adjust 
and settle. But upon other propositions, where there are no 
politics involved, I am willing to follow my colleague, who rep- 
resents the district next to mine, which I think perhaps has a 
good influence upon him. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. AUSTIN] has expired. Has the gentleman an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I have. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

At the end of line 6, on page 27, insert the following: 

“That no rural free-delivery route shall be discontinued or changed 
without the written approval of the Member of Congress who repre- 
sents the district in which the route or routes are located.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minute left. 

Mr. MOON. 
[Mr. MONDELL.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, what became 
of the point of order on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austin]? 

Mr. AUSTIN. My colleague made it, but I hope to persuade 
him to withdraw it later on. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 
Are the rulings on the points of order to be held until the close 
of the discussion? 

Mr. MADDEN. Discussion has closed. j 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Moon] has one minute. 

Mr. MOON. The Chair can rule on the points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not going to pass upon all 
these points of order at the present time. As to amendment A, 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] ; amendment 
No. 3, offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canp- 
LER]; amendment No. 8, offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. CAMPBELL]; amendment No. 9, offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]; amendment No. 10, offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pank]; and amendment No. 11, 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austrn]—the 
Chair sustains points of order as to all of these amendments. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] offered amend- 
ments which are numbered 1 and 2, and upon those amendments 
the Chair will hear from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
onde and from any other gentleman who wants to discuss 

em, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have those amend- 
ments again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report amendment numbered 1, offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1, offered by Mr. CLARK of Florida : 

“Page 27, line 6. after the word ‘stations,’ insert the words ‘And 
pores further, That no part of the money herein appropriated for 

ural Delivery Service shall be used to cover any pene on any motor 
vehicle route until a majority of the patrons to served such 
motor vehicle route shall by written petition ask the Post Office De- 
partment to establish such motor vehicle route.“ 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think that that amendment 
clearly changes the law, and therefore is obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to certain precedents that are directly in point, 
and clearly show that this amendment is in order. 

There is a great body of decisions on the question of whether 
amendments are in order as limitations, or out of order as be- 
ing legislation. Many of these decisions seem to be impossible 
of reconciliation, so shadowy is the dividing line in many in- 
stances between limitation, and legislation. In other words a 
real twilight zone exists in this field. But I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to a precedent found on page 640 of Hinds’ 
Precedents. The Post Oftice appropriation bill being then un- 
der consideration, the committee had reached the section pro- 
viding for railway-postal service, $5,700,000. To this provision 
Mr. Tawney submitted the following amendment: 

Provided, That no * of the amount now N homer races 
shall be expended for the use of cars in the railway- service that 
have been used in said service for a period of more n 15 years. 

A point of order was directed against this amendment on the 
ground that it was legislation. This point was raised by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Without undertaking to read all that is stated in the ruling, 
I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
point of order was overruled. ‘ 

Permit me to call your attention to a precedent found on 
page 679, section 8998, in which a proviso was offered to the 
effect that money for a bridge should not be available until the 
corporation using it should fulfill certain conditions. Without 
the proviso it was perfectly clear that the bridge would be re- 


The gentleman from Tennessee has one 


I yield that to the gentleman from. Wyoming 
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paired out of the sum appropriated without condition, or limita- 
tion on the expenditure. 

The effect of the proviso, treated as a limitation, was to re- 
quire certain things to be done by a railway corporation be- 
fore the appropriation would be available. This was in effect 
a change of law secured however by a limitation upon the ap- 
plication of the appropriation. Permit me to call your atten- 
tion to another precedent on the same page. 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 679? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; page 679, section 3999, “A proposi- 
tion that no part of an appropriation should be paid until the 
passing of a title,” was held to be a limitation. The point of 
order to this amendment was made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. The amendment was this: 

That no rt of this 8 shall be available or be paid 
to said bank until the title to the bank shall be completed and the 
title to the old customhouse property passed under the laws of New 
York to the sald bank. 

Mr. Cannon made the point of order that that amendment 
was legislation, but the Chair overruled the point. 

Let me call your attention to one further precedent that is 
so precisely in point that I do not see how the most subtle 
consideration can possibly differentiate it from the proposition 
now before the committee. This preeedent is on page 681, 
and is found in section 4002. To a provision for the payment 
of the expenses of certain judges, a provision that no part of 
the money should be expended, except on an itemized state- 
ment, was held in order. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon] offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That no part of said sum herein appropriated shall be 
used for the payment of the expenses of said district judges, unless 
said certificates contained an itemized statement of said expenses. 

It is perfectly clear that without this proviso the judges 
were not required to set out any items in their certificates of 
expenses. In other words, the Government was empowered to 
pay these expenses on a simple certificate of the amount. But 
under the terms of the proviso, the Government could not pay 
a single one of the judges contemplated in the appropriation, 
unless this judge filed a statement which contained an itemized 
account of his expenses. The usual point of order was made 
that the proviso was legislation, and not a limitation. But the 
point of order was overruled. 

Under existing law the department is authorized to con- 
vert a horse-drawn route into a motor-vehicle route, without any 
limitation on its authority, but under the amendment this action 
can not be taken until there is filed in the department a petition 
signed by a majority of the patrons on the route requesting the 
change. This is a clear limitation on the authority of the de- 
partment. It is a condition which must be complied with, before 
the authority of the department can be set in motion. j 

It seems to me that it is perfectly clear under these precedents, 
without regard to a great body of additional precedents that 
might be cited, that this amendment is a limitation, and there- 
fore is in order. 

Further I would like to call the attention of the Chair to one 
or two other precedents that are not in Hinds’ Precedents, but 
were made recently and are available. One of them was made 
by the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Foster] presiding over the 
Committee of the Whole during the consideration of the Indian 
bill. The other was made a year before that by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], presiding over the same com- 
mittee during the consideration of the same bill. Doubtless the 
decisions are available at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with the decisions. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I desire to call the attention of the Chair 
te the fact that by the amendments affected by those rulings the 
money appropriated could not be availed of until a tribunal 
referred to in said amendments, had passed on certain proposi- 
tions. Certainly these amendments were more nearly legisla- 
tion than what is proposed by the amendment under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the ques- 
tion at length, but it appears to me that the proposed limitation 
is in the nature rather of a subterfuge than a legitimate lim- 
itation. The law provides for 50-mile routes. He proposes to 
change the law, not by the enactment of law in new terms but by 
an alleged limitation that carries with it the consent of the 
people along the route to the change of the route before the 
Postmaster General can perform his function of disbursing this 
fund under the law. It seems to me that if the position of the 
gentleman is correct, then there is but little reason in the propo- 
Kinon that there shall be no new legislation upon appropriation 

8. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, concerning this amendment 

and other amendments that provide limitations on expenditures 
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I desire to make a few suggestions to the Chair. They apply not 
only to this amendment but to others of that character. 

Of course the Chair understands, as do all gentlemen familiar 
with our parliamentary law, that we are now interpreting Rule 
XXI, and it is the duty of the Chair to determine whether or 
not these cases present such a limitation on appropriations, or, 
rather, the statement of conditions upon which the appropria- 
tions shall be used, as really to bring them within the exceptions 
that are provided for under the terms of that rule. It will 
not be a sufficient objection, Mr. Chairman, to say that they 
constitute new legislation, because in a sense every provision 
upon an appropriation bill constitutes new legislation. The only 
question for the Chair to decide is as to whether or not it really 
constitutes such a limitation upon the appropriations as ought 
to be considered and passed upon by the Committee of the Whole 
House, which is now considering this bill. 

I desire to call the particular attention of the Chair to Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 4, page 621, section 3926. In this case the 
Post Office appropriation bill was under consideration, and the 
Clerk read the following provision of the bill: 

For compensation to 25 rural agents, at $1,600 each ; 15 rural agents, 
at $1,500 each; 15 rural agents, at $1,400 cach; 19 rural agents, at 
$1,300 each; 65 rural agents, at $1,200 each; and 10 rural agents, at 
$1,000 each, $196,200. 3 

To this Mr. William W. Kitchin, of North Carolina, offered 
the following as an amendment: 

Insert, in line 18, page 24, after the word “ dollars,” “ Provided "— 


And to this language I ask the Chairman’s careful atten- 
tion— . 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be paid to any 
rural agent who after the Ist day of July, 1904, shall make a recom- 
mendation against the establishment of any route on account of the 
congona of the road over which said route extends or is proposed to 
extend.“ 


After debate, the Chair held that that was a limitation and 
in order. Certainly if that could be held as a limitation, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida must cer- 
tainly be within the rule. 

I want now to call the attention of the Chair to a decision 
found on page 686, of volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 
3942. In that case the Agricultural appropriation bill was 
under consideration in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the Clerk had read the paragraph 
relating to agricultural colleges, when Mr. Charles B. Landis, 
of Indiana, proposed this amendment: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriation shall be available for 
the Agricultural College of Utah until the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be satisfied, and shall so certify to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that no trustee, officer, instructor, or employee of said college is 
engaged in the practice of polygamy or polygamous relations. 

Some debate having taken place, and Mr. William H. King. of 
Utah, having suggested a point of order, the Chairman said: 


There are two reasons why the Chair would be inclined to overrule 
the point. In the first place, it comes rather late, and in the second 
vee, the amendment seems to be a limitation upon this appropria- 

on. 


The amendment having been agreed to, Mr. King offered the 
following amendment: 


And that no person shall be appointed a teacher or trustee of said 
college who has been enga in any lynching and until proof shall 
have been furnished, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, that such teacher or trustee has not been guilty of adultery 
or fornication. 


Mr. Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, made the point of order 
that the amendment was not in order. 
The Chairman said: 


Let the Chair state to the gentleman that the ruling on the other 
amendment was that that was a limitation apan the e en 
providing that no part of this appropriation shall be paid to the agri- 
cultural college, in general terms, until it was ascertained that no 
teacher or trustee was a polygamist. That is a general statement of 
that amendment. That was a limitation upon the appropriation. 
Then comes this independent proposition, involving legislation. 3 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 


Thereupon Mr. King offered the following, and to this I call 
the particular attention of the Chair: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for 
the agricultural coll of Indiana or any other State or Territory 
until the Secretary of Agriculture shall be satisfied, and shall so cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury, that no trustee, officer, in- 
structor, or employee of said college is engaged in the practice of 
polygamy or polygamous relations or is guilty of adultery or fornica- 

on. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the form of the amendment 
was changed until it became a limitation upon the appropria- 
tion by its express terms. 

To this amendment Mr. Grosvenor made the point of order. 

The Chairman overruled the point of order and held that the 
amendment was in order. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, there might be many cases cited: along 
this line, D am only cailing attention to these for tlie purpose 
of showing to the Chair that these cases which D have cited 
are much stronger upon the objectionable features that the 
chairman of the committee calls attention to than the present 
one, It can: be said; as T have said before, that any of these: 
propositions in a sense is new legislation. It can. not be said 
in this case tliat they are repealing legislation, because there 
Is no legislation in existence: regarding these things. There has 
never been any. Most of the ruraltroute: regulation rests. en- 
tirely upon departmental order. We are not repealing existing 
law. Neither are we in these cases making law. The proposed 
amendments- are not to be considered as affecting anything: 
except this particular appropriation for this particular year; 
and I submit that under the precedents, when it is so limited, 
when it does not change existing law, when it is not making a 
permanent law for the government of future Congresses, when 
it is only intended as a limitation on the manner in which the 
money shall be used, which we are now appropriating for the 
ensuing year, it certainly is within the rule, and it is proper for 
Congress to have that power. 

Congress ought to have the right to say how this money shall 
be used, and if the proposed amendment is not contradictory 
to existing law, if it is only a limitation on the appropriation, 
the authorities are ample and universal to the proposition that 
it is proper, and the point of order will not lie against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule: The law on 
this subject is found in the proviso. to the act of March 4, 1915, 
fixing the pay of rural carriers, page 1227, Statutes at Large; 
volume 88, and reads. as: follows: 

Provided, That in the discretion of the Postmaster General the pay 
of carriers who fornish and maintain their own motor vehicles, and 
who serve routes not less than 50 miles in length, may be fixed: at not 
exceeding $1,800 per annum. 

The law does not limit motor-vehicle routes to 50 miles in 
length; does not require that these routes shall be at least 50 
miles in length; but authorizes the Postmaster General to fix 
the compensation of carriers who operate motor vehicles on 
routes at least 50 miles in length at a sum not exceeding: $1,800 
per annum. 

The amendment—No. 1—which we are considering; offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crank], provides that no part 
of the money appropriated for rural-delivery service shall be 
available to cover any expense upon any motor-vehicle route 
unless a majority of the patrons to be served on that route have 
requested by written: petition the Post Office Department to 
establish suc, motor-vehicle: route. 

Examining the precedents, the Chair finds that on January 
11, 1905, while the Army appropriation bill was: under consider-. 
ation in Committee of the Whole, an amendment was: proposed 
to the enacting paragraph— 

1 e otherwise app „ 
or a 0 
— —— of the Army "for: — ending June 30, 20,1906 
To this effect: That no part of the moneys appropriated in the 
act should be expended’ for the support and maintenance of 
more than 30,000 men, Including officers and enlisted men. That 
amendment was offered by Mr. John S. Little, of Arkansas, A 
point of order was made to this amendment, and, after the mat- 
ter was debated, the Chairman: held that the amendment. ap- 
peared to be drawn in conformity with a large number of 
precedents in the form of limitations. 

“The amendment,” the Chairman held, “discloses the fact 
that it does not in terms cut down the number of officers. or 
enlisted: men in the Army, but limits the appropriation in the 
bill to a certain number of officers: and’ enlisted men, to wit, 
to 30,000,“ and the Chair held that the amendment seemed. to 
be in strict conformity with a number of other amendments to 
which points of order had been overruled, and that this: merely 
placed a limitation on the use of money appropriated in that 
act, and overruled the point. of order. 

The Chair has listened to the reading of these. numerous 
other authorities to which attention has been called, and it 
seems to the Chair that the authorities are in perfect harmony 
on this question. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CLARK] is a limitation. It prevents the 
expenditure of the moneys appropriated for Rural Delivery 
Service upon motor-vehicle routes which have not been estab- 
lished in compliance with. a petition. signed by a majority of 
the patrons of the route. The Chair thinks the amendment is 
in order, and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unani- 
ae consent to withdraw the second amendment which I 
offered, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from. Florida [Mr: CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw amendment No, 2. Is 
there: objection? 

There was no: objection. 

The CHATRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida: 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be most 
unfortunate if this House should adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I submit that debate 
Is exhausted! on this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The: Chair understands that debate is ex- 
hausted under a previous agreement, 

Mr. MADDEN. Very well. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 1 be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report. the amendment. 

There was no. objection, and. the Clerk again. reported amend- 
ment. No. 1. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Moon) there were—ayes 181, noes 83. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. will state. it. 

Mr. MOON. I understand, that the amendment provides that 
no part of this appropriation shall be used until the demand of 
the amendment is complied) with? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair so understands the amend 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH. of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
parliamentary inquiry as to whether or not the motor routes 
already established come under this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will speak for’ itself. 
The: Chair does not care to construe the legal effect of this 
amendment. Without. objection, the Clerk will again report 
amendment No. 4, offered by the gentleman from. Mississippi: 
[Mr. CANDLER]. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported, amend- 
ment No. 4, offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


CANDLER]. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman. from 


The CHAIRMAN. 

Mississippi on the point of order. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I contend 
that this amendment is in order, because it is clearly a limita- 
tion on the appropriation. made in. the bill. The provision, in 
the bill is an appropriation of $53,000,000. for the Rural De- 
livery. Service. 

This amendment provides that the money shall not be ex- 
pended until the salaries of the rural carriers: are paid out of 
the money heretofore appropriated in accordance with the joint 
resolution fixing the amount of the salaries which those car- 
riers were to receive, and hence the amount that they were: to 
receive is fixed and definite and the money out of which these 
payments are to be made has already been. appropriated: and 
the limitation is to the effect that this appropriation shall not 
be expended until after the money heretofore appropriated. is 
paid out in accordance with the provisions in the statute here- 
tofore enacted. Now, then, it seems to me that one of the 
precedents referred to a moment ago by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] is directly in point. That provi- 
sion is— 

That no Prexpenses of such von herein 
ore aah 0 of such d 
contain. tement on 

That 70 ame on page 681 of Hinds’ Precedents. I call atten- 
tion to: another, on page 678, paragraph 3997. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Firzcrrarn] offered an amendment as 
follows: 


im ng, and buildin; walls in and about the reserve 
—.— — — expended until * — 14 — ewe: evens. ready for sub- 
mission to Congress at its next session an estimate of the completed 
cost of such reserve basin. 

And on page 680, section 4000: 


Provided, That none of the above amounts appropriated for the 
naval station at Fort Royal shall be available or used until the United 
States shall have acquired all right and title to the land claimed by 
Agnes A. Niver adjacent to the land where the dry dock now is, and 
involved. in litigation in the United States Court of Claims— 


And so forth. 
That was put upon a future contingency and as a limitation 
upon the appropriation. This amendment makes the limitation 


. shall be used for the 
unless. said: certificates 
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contingent upon the payment of the money and the adjustment 
of the salaries previously authorized to be paid for which an 
appropriation has already been made and says that this money 
shall not be expended for this service until these salaries are 
adjusted and paid in accordance with the specifie act of Con- 


gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi to his amendment. His amendment 
recites that the amounts provided for in this paragraph shall 
not be expended until there shall have been paid to letter car- 
riers, their executors or administrators, out of the appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, last year, enough money 
to make up a certain amount that they did not receive. That 
amounts to a reappropriation of an unexpended balance for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, the last fiscal year. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No, sir; it provides that this 
shall be paid out of money already appropriated. The money is 
already appropriated moder a provision of an act of Congress 
and is now available and can be paid out to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN, But that money is now back in the Treas- 
ury again. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No, sir; it does not go back 
to the Treasury until three years after the appropriation. It is 
now in the Post Office Department and is available, and the 
report of the Auditor for the Post Office Department shows the 
specific amount is now in the Post Office Department already 
appropriated and now available, and it can not go back and will 
not go back until three years after the appropriation was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. In any event the gentleman’s amendment, 
in fact, provides for an appropriation of an unexpended balance 
in addition to the amount carried in this clause, does it not? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. No, sir; it simply provides 
that the unexpended balance already appropriated and now 
available be paid out before this other money shall be used. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest there is no pos- 
sible connection between the two appropriations. If the gentle- 
man's position is correct, you could not spend a dollar under this 
bill until you had gone back and settled up with these carriers. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is true; and that is the 
reason it is a limitation, and therefore in order. 

Mr. MOON. It is not a limitation at all. If that sort of a 
holding could be made, there would be no use in having a rule 
on the subject. It is utter nonsense, in my opinion. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It may be nonsense to the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, but it is good, honest, 
common sense to us who believe these letter carriers should be 
paid what is justly due them. 

; The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Towa want to be 
eard? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire only to call attention 
to the impression that I think exists with regard to the re- 
appropriation proposition. The adoption of this amendment 
would not mean a reappropriation of the amounts affected. It 
should be remembered that this money was appropriated for the 
particular purpose of paying the carriers. It should be remem- 
bered that it was not used. It should be remembered that it is 
now in the Treasury for that purpose. It should be remem- 
bered that it is subject to the order of the Postmaster General 
whenever he shall decide that it shall be paid out in accordance 
with the law. He has so far said only part of this money shall 
be paid, not all of it. Now, the gentleman's proviso is simply 
this, not that a new sum shall be appropriated, Mr. Chairman, 
not that a new amount shall be made payable subject to his 
order, but only that he shall do that which, in fact, he has 
already been directed to do—to order it to be paid out to the 
men who are entitled to it under the law. That is all. The 
money is now in the Treasury; it is now available; it is not a 
new appropriation. It is only asking that this appropriation for 
this year.shall not be available until the order has been issued by 
the department carrying out the provisions of a law already 
made. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say just a few 
words on the point of order that has been made. While I 
should like to see such a provision enacted as this amendment 
proposes, it seems to me clearly that the amendment proposed 
is not a limitation on this appropriation but is a requirement 
that something be done with an appropriation that has already 
been made and is, in fact and effect, entirely new legislation. 
While it is contended by the gentleman introducing the amend- 
ment that it is a limitation upon the appropriation that is 
made in this bill, it has no direct reference to how this appro- 
priation or any part of it may be expended. On the other hand, 
it provides how a part of an appropriation made by a preced- 
ing Congress shall be expended. It seems to me that the point 
of order made is clearly well taken and should be sustained. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, just a word on the point of order. 
I think the point of order is well taken. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the proposed appropriation in the pend- 
ing bill and the appropriation in the preceding bill. The preced- 
ing appropriation was for the current fiscal year 1916. This 
is an appropriation for the fiscal year 1917. Now, in the dis- 
tribution or the paying out of the appropriation made for 
the fiscal year 1916 the Postmaster General paid that out un- 
der the law which gave to him the discretionary power to fix 
salaries and the amount of payment made to cach rural route 
carrier in the United States. 

I do not remember just exactly when that law was passed, 
but it was some 12 or 15 years ago. Now, you can not go back, 
in my judgment, by this limitation and bring forward an ap- 
propriation that was made for a year past. If any funds re- 
main undisposed of at the end of two years they are covered 
into the Treasury of the United States, and the gentleman’s 
amendment or proposed limitation is a violation of that section 
of the statute which plainly declares that all unexpended bal- 
ances at the end of two years must be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. For a question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When the gentleman first 
started he said he did not believe the point of order was 
well taken. He did not mean to say that, did he? 

Mr. COX. I think it is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this may make it neces- 
sary for the Postmaster General to expend certain sums that 
might not otherwise be expended, under this clause “ unex- 
pended and still available.’ The Chair thinks the point of order 
should be sustained, and sustains the point of order to amend- 
ment No. 4, offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Canprer]. The Clerk will report amendment No. 5, offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 27, at the end of line 6, 1 period to colon, and add: 

“Provided, further, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated 
shall be used to pay the salary of any rural carrier using a horse-drawn 
vehicle to carry the mall over any route the major portion of which 
is over dirt roads, if the total length of such route exceeds 26 miles.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. T understand the amendment of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Crank was adopted, and that amendment is 
interposed at the same point where I have introduced this 
amendment. That being the case, my amendment ought to be 
modified so as to follow the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will insert before the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Towa the words “And provided 
further,” without objection. Is there objection to so modifying 
the amendment? [After n pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Chair will hear from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] on the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can not conceive how this 
amendment is subject to a point of order. In specific terms 
it provides that no part of the money hereby appropriated 
shall be used to pay the salary of any rural carrier carrying 
mail over a rural route the major portion of which is over dirt 
roads if that route is more than 26 miles in length. The law 
does not specify the length of any rural route. There is no 
law on that subject. There is no legislation upon it. This 
amendment is intended simply to provide that the Postmaster 
General can not pay out a dollar of this fund to a rural-route 
earrier—— 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. When I finish the statement. If the rural route 
established is over dirt roads, or where a major portion of it 
is over a dirt road, if that route is more than 26 miles in length. 
It is clearly a limitation that can not be construed in any sense 
as legislation. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman able to point to any Jaw relating 
to any establishment of rural routes, from the time they were 
first organized down to the present time, declaring anything 
about the kind of a road over which the route should be carried? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. COX. Then is this not clearly a change in existing 
law? 

Mr. GOOD. Then the gentleman would hold, according to that 
reasoning, that the amendment that the Chair just held in order, 
offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], was out of 
order and the point of order should be sustained? 
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Mr. COX. I think there is a clear distinction between the 
gentleman’s amendment and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida. I think the gentleman’s amendment 
brings in another element here which does change existing law, 
because it seems to bring in and designate a particular kind of 
road over which mail is to be carried, while there is no law 
up to this time which designates. the kind of a road. 

Mr. GOOD. My amendment does nothing of the kind. The 
amendment simply provides that if the mail is carried over a 
route the major portion of which is of dirt roads, then nothing 
shall be paid for rural carrier service over that route if the 
length of the route is more than 26 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now, under existing law the department 
has established a standard route of 24 miles? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr, STEENERSON, And they have established in my dis- 
trict, for instance, more than half the routes 

Mr. GOOD. There are some in my district of 32 miles. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And they have been running for years. 
Now, if you adopt this amendment it would deprive the people 
of my district on over half of the routes of any service what- 
ever. 

Mr. GOOD. Where is there any law establishing these routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The executive department has estab- 
lished routes of 26 or 28 or 80 miles. Most of them in my dis- 
trict are more than 26 miles. By this so-called limitation are 
you going to deprive those people of any service whatever? 

Mr. GOOD. Unquestionably if this is adopted it will change 
department law, but it will not change the statutes of the 
United States in a single particular. 

Mr. FINLEY, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Is the gentleman aware that the longest routes 
in the country, generally speaking, are those west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and particularly in the State of Kansas and other 
States that are arid to some extent and have not the amount of 
rainfall we have east of the river, and a great many of those 
routes are 30 miles long, and some 32, some 33, and some 35 
miles? Now, what would the gentleman do? Would he de- 
prive those people of Rural Delivery Service? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. FINLEY. At present they are served by horse-drawn 
vehicles, and the gentleman’s amendment would cut out each 
and every route in all that section—routes more than 26 miles 
in length. 

Mr. GOOD. I will answer the gentleman's question. If I 
had my way about it, I would draw a provision which would 
be more workable than this, I would draw a provision that 
would permit the Postmaster General in such cases to extend 
that rural service. But if I write in this amendment, giving 
authority to establish rural routes of more than 26 miles where 
the major portion of the route is over dirt roads, say, 30 miles, 
then I will do just what the department is doing, and thereby 
destroy the rural service. I think the gentleman has seen to- 
day, by the evidence displayed in this House, that the depart- 
ment shall not be allowed to make a law in regard to the rural 
service in violation of the express wish of Congress. 

Mr. FINLEY. I have seen all that, and I appreciate it fully. 
Now, I will say this to the gentleman, that if his amendment 
prevails nine-tenths of all the rural routes of the United States 
that exceed 26 miles in length will be deprived of rural service. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows that that is a small part 
of the service. If the gentleman will read his own committee’s 
hearings, he will find that on these long routes the major por- 
tion of them is not over dirt roads. 


Mr. FINLEY. In Kansas—— 
Mr, GOOD. In the eastern part of Kansas, to which the gen- 


tleman refers, I know something about, and in the eastern part 
of Nebraska they are having the same trouble that we are 
having elsewhere; but I am not talking about the semiarid 
country. 

Mr. FINLEY. 
district. 

Mr, GOOD. The gentleman is talking about Kansas. In the 
eastern part of Kansas, where the rainfall is the same as in the 
eastern part of Nebraska and the western part of Missouri and 
Iowa, it is impossible to have these long routes and at the same 
time give the people any sort of effective service, 

Mr. FINLEY. | I will say again, if the gentleman's amendment 
is carried here, it will militate against those people who are 
served by rural routes now more than 26 miles long, and it 
should be voted down. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is making an argument on the 
merits of the proposition. I understood the chairman wanted 


I have in mind the rural routes in my own 


Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to 


to hear argument upon the question as to whether or not this 
was a limitation, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to make just one suggestion. 
I undertake to say that it can not be found anywhere in the 
organic act establishing rural routes where the law undertakes 
to define the kind and character of the road over which the 
route should pass. 

Now, the Chair judicially knows tha: in this country there are 
all kinds of roads, some dirt roads, some rock roads, and some 
gravel roads. There being no law requiring a certain standard 
road over which the route must pass before it can be established, 
my point is, if I can make myself plain, that the gentleman's 
amendment seeks to make a particular kind and character of 
road, to wit, that of a dirt road, and bring it in here as a law, 
and make it a part of this appropriation bill, which is in viola- 
tion of the rules of this House. You can not incorporate general 
legislation upon an appropriation bill except under certain con- 
ditions, which, of course, the gentleman’s amendment does not 
come under. 

To make myself a little plainer, it is a violation of the rules 
of this House, because it seeks to place upon this appropriation 
bill general legislation—that of establishing the kind and char- 
acter of the road over which the route must pass before the 
salaries carried under this appropriation can be paid. It is 
clearly subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment is not 
subject to a point of order. It does not limit the route to 26 
miles, but it limits the expenditures provided for in this para- 
graph to roads the major portion of which are over dirt roads 
and which are 26 miles or under, and makes permissible ex- 
penditures on routes that are over 26 miles. The Chair thinks 
that the point of order should be overruled. The question is 
on agreeing to amendment No. 5, offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 27, at the end of If 5 
ECC 
pte shall be used to pay the salary of any rural carrier using a 

orse-drawn vehicle to carry the mail over any route the major portion 


of which is over dirt roads if the total length of such route exceeds 
26 miles.” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
unanimous consent to debate this amendment for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent for five minutes in which to discuss the amend- 
ment on the merits. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman is against this amendment, and if he 
is to discuss it I want a similar length of time. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has just been reported, 
but if there is no objection the amendment will be again re- 
ported. 

There was no objection. K 

The amendment was again read. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“ noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] 
asks for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
amendment No. 6, offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Horr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 6, after the word “ stations,” insert: 

“Provided, That in the payment of sums for this appropriation as 
salary to rural-route carriers the money so id when any rural route 
is reestablished shall, on the filing of an pplication by the person who 
was the carrier at the time the rural route was abandoned, requesting 
that he be reappointed, go to said carrier, unless there was just cause for 
his removal from the service at the time the rural route was abandoned 
or just cause has since arisen.” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is simply 
intended to put the former carriers back on their jobs which 
they lost when these routes were motorized. 


1916. 


Against my protest last fall this department motorized one 
route in my county of Muscatine. They thereby took two men 
who were under the civil service and put them out of a job. I 
asked for an inspection, and the department inspected the 
route 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, is this on the point of order or 
on the merits? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to hear the gentleman 
on the point of order. The Chair does not care to hear a discus- 
sion of the merits. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Well, deferring to the Chairman, it 
seems to me that the ruling of the Chair on a previous amend- 
ment here to-day makes this in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment is not 
in order. The Chair does not think this is a limitation. The 
point of order is sustained to amendment No. 6, offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]. The Clerk will report 
amendment No. 7, offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Horr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hutt of Iowa: Page 27, line 6, after the 
word “stations.” insert: 

“Provided, That such sums as may be necessary may be used from 
the money hereby atest mee to restore the rural routes to the 
efficiency they had attained pon to March 4, 1915, and it shall be 
mandatory on the Post Office 5 to so restore said route when 
a majority of the patrons request in writing such restoration.” 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will submit it without debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. This dis- 
poses of all amendments offered to this section. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That if the revenues of the Post Office Department shall be insuf- 
liclent to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal to such 
deficiency of the revenue of said department is hereby appropriated, to 


be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a . 
to ty said deficiencies an the revenues for the Post Ome part- 
ment for the year snang June 30, 1917, and the sum needed = be 
advanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition of the Post- 


master General. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ning with line 12, 27, add a new paragraph, as follows: 
That section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (ck. 369, 87 State b 
555), be amended to read as follows: 

„No postal employee in the classified service of the United States 
shall be removed or reduced in rank and compensation except for such 
cause as will promote the efficiency of the service and for reasons given 
in writing, and the person whose removal or reduction is sought shall 
have notice of the same and of any charges preferred against him, and 
be furnished with a copy, including evidence, and also be allowed a rea- 
sonable time for personali 5 the same in wri and to submit 
e og Ra 
counsel, and witnesses shall be sworn and the testimony recorded ; Bis 
the Civil Service Commission shall have the power to issue and enforce 
process to secure the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths. to re- 
quire any Government official or employees to produce books or papers 
relating to the charges under investigation, to issue commissions to its 
district commissioners for the taking of testimony, which shall be 
taken in the county where the witness resides when the same can be 
conveniently done: Provided, That the Civil Service Commission may 
remand the case with such orders as may seem to it proper in the 
premises, and its judgment and decrees shail be final’ ” 

Mr. MOON. I make a point of order against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee to 
reserve his point of order. I should like to be heard on the 
merits. 

Mr. MOON. In order that the gentleman may have five min- 
utes, I will reserve the point of order for five minutes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to amplify the antigag law passed in the Sixty-second Congress. 
It is to give the postal employees of this country a fair trial 
and the right of appeal. It provides that they shall have the 
right to a copy of the charges, including the evidence, and alse 
to be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
same in writing, and to submit evidence or affidavits to the Civil 
Service Commission, which is the appellate tribunal, with oppor- 
tunity for an oral hearing, at which the employee may be repre- 
sented by counsel and witnesses be sworn and the testimony 
recorded. 

Under the present system a departmental official can prefer 
charges against any postal employee in this country, and he has 
only the opportunity to see the written charges. He has no 
right to see the testimony introduced against him, and no right 
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of appeal unless he can convince the Civil Service Commission 
that he is being discriminated against for religious or political 
reasons. This is an amendment in the interest of fair dealing 
to the employees. ‘They want the right to see the evidence, and 
they ought to have the right to see the evidence that is intro- 
duced to substantiate the charges. They ought to have the right 
to an oral hearing. They ought to have the right to a court 
of appeals, and the proper court of appeals would be the Civil 
Service Commission, which would have the right to designate 
local civil-service representatives to hear these charges and give 
the individual a fair trial. Now, postal employee after postal 
employee has been dismissed, almost without n hearing, with- 
out opportunity to hear the testimony in support of the charges, 
and without the right of appeal from the decision of the depart- 
ment when he was denied a fair trial, and it is not in line with 
the spirit of the antigag law passed in the Sixty-second Congress. 
The purpose of this amendment is to give to the postal employees 
of the Government of the United States the same right that they 
would enjoy in a ¢ivil or criminal court in this country, pro- 
vided they were charged with an offense against the law. It is 
about time that Congress should recognize the discrimination 
that has been practiced against civil-service employees, and that 
they be given a fair trial, and that the opportunity for preju- 
diced department officials to vent their spleen upon the postal 
employees or any other employees of the civil service whenever 
they see fit should be taken away. The amendment is offered 
in that spirit, and while it is probably subject to a point .of 
order, it must be given consideration either in this appropri- 
ation bill or in a separate bill reported to this House. 

The following letter from Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, ex- 
plains the need of the right of appeal and the right to a hear- 
dng for postal employees: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION or Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Weshington, D. C., February 18, 1916. 
Mr. Jonx I. NOLAN 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. NOLAN: I am addressing you upon a matter of vita! 
importance to the postal employees of the country—the granting to 
them of the right of appeal and the right to a hearing upon charges 
affecting their salaries and -positions—and I ask your support of the 
So gio hag enemas to the civil-service laws which will accomplish 

s resu e `: 

As you are aware, there is a bill now pending before the Committee 
on Reform in the Service, H. R. 9921, introduced by Representa- 
tive Keatina, of Colorado, which seeks to give all classified civil- 
service ig E the right to appeal to the United States Board of 
Mediation Conciliation, an unbiased, -detached tribunal, in cases 
of demotion or di . ‘This is a meritorious measure, and I trust 
Congress will give it the consideration it deserves; but ding action 
on this bill, and as a matter of legislative expediency, I ask that you 
endeavor to snp the tion enacted by the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, August 24, 1912, known as the antigag law, which provided that 
the <n gg see whose removal.or demotion was sought must be notified in 
writing ; but it further provided that no hearing was to be given except 
at the discretion of the officer making the removal or demotion. 

Postal employees have found the present law Inadequate, as it 
permits no appeal from the arbitrary judgment of the department 
official. He complainant, j . jury, prosecuting attorney. and 

chief executioner. The hapless employee has only the doubtful 
privilege of seeing the written ch: against him. Should he see fit 
to make reply. the department need give it no serlous consideration. 
Its decision the case is final; the employee has no appeal. It is 
this weakness in the law that operates to the disadvantage and fre- 
quently to the great injustice of efficient employees. is amend- 
ment merely strengthens the law by granting the employees the right 
of an oral hearing before the Civil Service Commission or its au- 
thorized representative, at which the employee may be represented by 
counsel and the testimony recorded. 

At present the commission refuses to review or to assume jurisdic- 
tion to investigate a case unless it is alleged, with offer of proof. that 
the removal was made for political or religious reasons. In al! other 
cases the epaye must submit to the arbitrary judgment of their 


heads. 
t is net the purpose of this legislation to interfere with the proper 
administrative tions of the department. There should be no 


obstacles in the way of the removal of inefficient or undesirable em- 
ployees. But the mere cha of inefficiency by the head of an office, 
when the real cause is preju „ vindictiveness, or personal or political 
reasons, should at least be subject to review. An employee entering 
the service must prove his fitness in a competitive examination. His 
character and references are tcroughly investigated. He is not ap- 
ponien permanently until he bas proved his eo pate | for the work 

ring a six months’ 8 period. Therefore, if there is such 
a severe test as to a man's ability to obtain the place, why should 
there not be some test as to his fitness to hold the position? The 
Civil Service Commission is very zealous in guarding the front door 
of the civil service, but heretofore the back door has been left wide 
open. The commission will not permit the political head of a depart- 
ment to select his subordinates, and yet it has heretofore taken the 


position that he could have practically free rein in getting rid of 
subordinates by use of the very elastic terms “ incfliciency™ and 
“ insubordination.” 


Perhaps to the postal worker more than any other Government 
employee should this right to an appeal be given. A postal worker's 
job is everything to him. Men who have only a post-office training, 
only a knowledge of the details of post-office work. must sell their 
services to the only bidder—-the Government. They can not start a 

A — can not offer to work for a competitor. Unlike 
the eraftsman or the stenographer or any other worker with ex 
can not capitalize his training. T 

post office. His job, his life., his 
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all, should not be dependent upon the whim of a supervisory official, 
a biased inspector or an inefficient ee head. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this proposal to clothe the Federal 
Civil Service Commission with the power to revlew testimony and listen 
to oral arguments. Many State and municipal civil-service bodies 
now exercise a similar function. In New York City and in the State 
of Massachusetts some of the civil-service employees even have the 
right to a court review, 

Postal employees’ organizations. are a unit in their desire to get 
some legislative relief to curb the tyrannical power now vested in the 
department heads. The various classes of employees, the clerks, the 
city and the rural carriers, and the railway mail clerks have adopted 
resolutions in their respective conventions asking for corrective legis- 
lation. Some prefer a trial board selected from the employees whenever 
disciplinary action is contemplated by the officials; personally I prefer 
the right to appeal to a tribunal. nonpolitical in its character, such as 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation, but as a matter 
of legislative expediency I think this 3 of the powers of the 
Civil Service Commission will bring the rellef sought. 

No department head should fear a review of his judgment if he is 
fair and just and desires to see justice done to his most lewly sub- 
ordinate. As a matter of fact, he should welcome such a hearing, for 
then the charge can never be made by the dismissed employee that he 
was not accorded a fair hearing. 

The unanimity of opinion among postal employees as to the need 
of legislation such as Ís here p indicates only too plainly that 

Workers in the service have suffered from unjust, poe ta actions of 
departmental officials. In my rt to the San Fran Convention 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, September, 1915, I 
said on this subject : 

“One of the most glaring defects in the Federal civil service is the 
inad te protection afforded the employees against unjust dismissals, 
The theory of civil service, as I see it, is that it protects the public 
interest by taking the power to appoint * from the pe itieal 
heads of the Government 8 et these political heads 
possess the absolute power to dismiss employees. 

“ Existing law provides that an employee whose dismissal is sought 
must de notified in writing, but it also provides that no hearing shall 
8 given except in the d 1 tite h 2 e aye robe 

e employee no appea m the ‘a judgment o e depart- 
ment head, unless it is alle with offer of proof, that his removal 
was made for political or religious reasons. us we find the Postal 

rtment acting as compl 


ant, judge, j ting attorney, 
and high chlef executioner. e y 3 tiul 8 
0 


The employee has the doub 
of sceing the charges preferred against him. If he makes answer 
them, the department Is not even obliged to read this reply. 

“Tf the clvil-service employees are to have the right of a hearing 
and the right of appeal—rights which should be fun ental in this 
country—it is necessary that a detached tribunal, separate from the 
department concerned, be authorized to review charges, hear testimony, 
and investigate evidence the employee may have to submit. 

“As stated, the Civil Service Commission now refuses to review cases 
of dismissals unless a religious or a political issue is raised. Either 
the commision's wers should be en or a tribunal created to 
review cases and hear testimony. If a new tribunal be established, the 
emplo ees should have representation upon it. 

‘The need of a court of appeals to which employees can turn for a 
review of the judgment of the official recommending dismissal is im- 
perative. Both the service and the men require it. any State, munici- 
pal, and foreign civil-service laws have been perfected to take the 
arbitrary pora of dismissal from the transient political heads of 
departments, and the Federal Government can with profit follow this 
example by strengthening its civil-service laws in this rere 

“The right of an appeal from the judgment of a higher official is 
not merely a refuge for the inefficient; it is rather an effort to pro- 
tect the efficient against inefficient administration. I concede that a 
Government official, charged with the responsibilities of conducting the 
affairs of his department economically and properly. should have suffi- 
cient leeway to rid the service of incompetents, ut surely it is not 
unreasonable to ask an administrative official who seeks the dis- 
missal of an employce for inefficiency, to submit his evidence of the 
unfitness of this employee to unbiased judges. This is simple justice 
in accord with our ideals of fair play. 

“To the post-office clerk, more than any other civil-service employee, 
is this question of the right to a hearing and Spee of paramount 
importance. clerk in fitting himself for post-office work unfits him- 
self for occupation outside the t office. He must perforce depend 
absolutely upon the service for his livelihood. Unlike other artisans. 
a paty ee clerk can 8 his knowledge generally; it is not ot 
universal application; there is no competing postal service to which 
he can sell skill and e ess. His position with the Government 
is everything to him and he should be fully protected in the right to 
hold it. He is entitled to have some a from the offhand judg- 
ment of his transient political superiors upon a matter of such con- 
sequence to him, the service, and the public. 

“In view of the importance of this issue to the entire civil service 
of the Government, urge this convention to take positive action, 
either by the appointment of a special committee to act with the 
legislative representative or by specific instructions to the executive 
committee, so that the next Congress may be advised of the necessity 
of 1 Federal civikservice employees against summary dis- 
— s” 

THE FAIRMONT (W. VA.) CASES. 


Probably there is no better example to be found anywhere in 
proof of the need of this appeal legislation than the cases of the 25 
clerks and carriers at Fairmont, W. Va., who resigned in concert be- 
cause of the unjust treatment accorded three of their fellow workers. 
These men were subsequently arrested, tried for conspiracy, and fined 
sums ranging from $500 down to 85. While awaiting trial, one of the 
men, W. H. Fisher, a letter carrier, committed suicide. 

I call your attention particularly to the resignations turned into 
the department by these men. You will note that the same thought— 
a lack of confidence in the administration of the civil service—runs 
through them all. 

The February Union Postal Clerk printed the following article on 
the Fairmont trouble: 


Tur Lesson or THE FAIRMONT Strike—Tue Men Lost FAITH IN THE 
Crvit-Senvice Laws. 


“Postal employees throughout the service were astounded to learn 
on November 17, 1915, that 25 clerks and carriers of the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) post office had resigned in concert as a protest against the un- 
just treatment accorded three of their fellow workers, who d been 
dismissed without a hearing. It was felt that the provocation must 


have been great to drive the ordinarily docile postal worker to such 
drastic action. And it was. r go : 

“We are printing the signed resignations of the men who walked 
out. These men were not irresponsible youths. Four of them bad 
seryed 17 years in the service; three had served 13 years; all but eight 
had served 3 yerrs-or- more. Their collective opinion of the civil serv- 
ice and its administration in the Postal Service is an opinion that comes 
with experience. And the men were about unanimous in pronouncing 
civil-service laws inadequate in so far as affording protection against 
official incompetency is concerned. 

“These 24 resignations are that many indictments against the civil 
service as an institution and the present postal administration. Seven- 
teen of the men expressed their he 1 to protest against the alleged 
incompetency of the postmaster. He was the Fore toa appointee of the 
cay ond administration and the men felt the futility of appealing over 

is head to Washington for relief. Eighteen of the men quit as a pro- 
test against the dismissal of three fellow employees. They knew what 
every postal employee knows—the department can get you, and von 
have no appeal, no chance for a hearing. They feared the departmental 
wrath and forestalled it by resigning. Fifteen of the men recorded the 
view that the clyil-service laws afford no protection to employees against 
unjust attacks of political officials. This is a self-evident th. Five 
of the men exp the thought that the inspector, the eye of the 
department, as he is known to be, was unfair in attitude and blasen 
in his judgment. Anyone familiar with the farcical investigations con- 
ducted by Inspectors will readily belleve this complaint well grounded. 
“The same thought runs throngh all the resignations. The same 
idea that nothing weuld be done to remedy the wrong inflicted—if wrong 
had been infileted—permeates each letter. The men lost falth in the 
adequacy of the civil-service laws, they lost hope in orarin ce 
from the postal administration. And there was no aopa rom the 
arbitrary judgment of the Washington officials who sit in the high places 
and pass sentence with such an unswerving degree of righteousness that 
no mere Gee arch may, with safety, question their wisdom. 

“ These irmont resignations question the wisdom of trying to con- 


duct a Postal Service as it is now conducted. Unless the lesson is 
heeded and this arbitrary power taken from the hands of political and 
lally employees 


department bureaucrats the danger ot iets bee e 
who have not been educated through organization in the efficacy of their 
own power to obtain legislative relief, resorting to drastic action Is ever 
present. 1 

It is because we of the federation realize the need of protecting 
the civil service as an institution from the clutches of those who care 
nothing for it, and less for those who work within it, that we are ask- 
ing the Congress for the right of a hearing before a detached tribunal 
vom eee affecting vitally our personal interests are preferred 
against us. 


“Read and analyze these resignations. Mark the important sections 


‘and mail the article to your Congressman, telling him to make such an 


occurrence im ble in his district by voting for the Keating bill, 
which gives employees the right to appeal from the findings of a post- 
ae Se pepsin and the hasty subsequent judgment of a departmental 
8 5 


WHY THEY RESIGNED, 


Sin: I herewith tender my resignation as clerk in the Fairmont (W. 
Va.) post office, to take effect November 16, 1915, at midnight. 
The present postmaster, Charles Ð. Manley. Is entirely incompetent 
to manage the affairs of the Fairmont post office, and also the sald 
Charles E. Manley will be involved in a public scandal in a short time 
that will make the office of postmaster a ce to Fairmont, and I do 
not care to remain under the circumstances. 
Respectfully, 
A. I. B. DCDLSY, 
Assistant Superintendent Mails. 


Sin: I do hereby tender my resignation as clerk in the post office at 
Fairmont, W. Va.. to take effect at midnight on the day this letter is 
mailed, for the following reasons: 

Since Charles E. Manley has taken charge of the Falrmont post office 
there has been a continual uproar and dissatisfaction’ among all the 
employees of the Fairmont post office, for the reason that Manley is 
discourteous to his clerks and has made his threats on the streets “to 
the victor belongs the spoils,” and from the treatment given Messrs. 
Brand, Cochran, and Burton he has signified that the threat is to be 
carried out. 

I regret to give up my position, but I feel that I can not afford to 
lower my dignity to serve under a man of his caliber and questioned 
character. 

Very respectfully, 
Ressett CLAYTON, Clerk. 


Sin: I tender my resignation. effective November 16. at midnight: 
the reason why, for injustice against Mr. Brand_and other employees. 
also because I have been mistreated by Charles E. Manley, as I am an 
Italian by birth, but am an American citizen, and have been called by 
Charles Manley “ blackhander " any time he had a chance; and as I 
am a gentleman, I can not stand it any longer. 
And the said Charles E. Manley, now postmaster, is not fit to be a 
3 as . and no gentleman. 

ery respec A 

55 z F. A. Cinuos, Clerk. 


Sır: As a clerk in the Fairmont (W. Va.) post office, please accept 
my resignation, to take effect this date, for the following reasons: 
I have been in the employ of the post office for 13 years and haye 
never had a complaint from the patrons of the office or from the de- 
rtment, but owing to the discharge of t Postmaster Wilbur 

in Brand, Clerk Perry D. Burton, and Carrier George P. Cochran with- 
out any just cause, I do not feel that I have any protection under the 

resent postmaster, Charles E. Manley, who is unfit, incompetent, and 
Riecpurteous to his employees, and also owing to the discourteous and 
disrespectful treatment received by me at the hands of Mr. A. J. Knight. 
peatetice inspector, and I do not feel that the civil service gives any 
protection to my tion. 
This resignation to take effect at 12 o'clock midnight. 

Respectfully, 
W. L. SATTERFIELD, Clerk. 


Sin: I herewith resi my position in the Fairmont post office, the 
same to take effect at midnight on November 16, 1915, for the following 
reasons: 

First. For the reason that W. II. Brand, Perry D. Burton, and George 
P. Cochran were removed from the service without a just cause. 
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ployed in io pe office at Fairmont, W. Va., 
pe ee ee and e a E E E TVAE 
sa ory to both our former 
andthe trons of the office, and I oo not wish to have unjust charges 


filed 
er: — ? 
K 7 CHARLES L. BARTLETT, Olerk. 


Sır: I have been employed in the Fairmont — 5 t office for the —— 
ht years, as both stamp clerk and general-delivery clerk, and 
Chane. E. Manley has been postmaster things have been so *anplea vant 
I feel that I can no longer endure the 5 things I have to 
face at the windows, as it seems Charles E. Manley, 5 has 
told every patron that he 44 5 to fire all the clerks ih th office—sure 


there is some fire where there is so much smoke—so I ase tender my 
resignation, to take effect at midnight November 16, 1915, with the 
kindest feelings toward the administration. 


Very respectfully, 
7 15 CHARLES A. ROBINSON, Olerk. 


Sim: I herewith tender my resignation as mailing clerk in the Fair- 
mont post office, to take effect at once. 

The present postmaster, Charles E. 9 is discourteous. 
representative of the Post Office Department at Washington, D. C., he 
is ignorant, unfair to his employees, and has Treads his threats to dis- 
regard the 'eivil- 1 8 5 rules, which have been 5 out by Poli 
resentative, Mr. A. Knight, post-office or, who has ta 

stmaster’s advice Ria han the testimony that was given ig 

I feel that there is no longer any protection given employees, and I 
do not care to work under a man that is so unfair. 


3 J. A. COCHRAN, Clerk 


ays „ and Charles 

revious date asked me to tell a false tor him, and 

tion which I was holding then, I bch ayn either compelled 

to comply same or receive a reprimand from Charles E. 
—— postmaste 


rd. I know that he is incompetent, for the reason that he is not 
informed in post-office work, and never will be, as he is not competent 
of bein; aren Effective at midnight, November 16, 1915. 
ery respectfully, 


E. Manley, on n 
owing to the 


Joun F. SHAFFER, Substitute Clerk. 


Sin: I hereby tender my tion as clerk in the Fairmont, W. Va. 
pos office, to e effect at midnight, November 16, 1915, for the fol- 
wing reasons: 


ane a e of the hag hor ro unpleasant conditions in the post office since 
HF Prepay harles E. 3 has Ang ao charge, and owing 
rl = le tn ina to conduct the post office, and his discourtesy to the 


‘And in view of the ae = the civil service is being ignored in the 
dismissal of re T am that it would do me honor to resign ne 
forced < 0 


position before ut of the service through charges w 
may be p „ as has been done — with 
my feliaw . 

Very respec HARVEY A. PITZER, Clerk, 


Sin: You will 2 accept m resigna tio m as clerk in the Fairmont 
office, to take effect at midnight on November 16, By — for Se rea- 


pos 
son that I do not care to work under the direction of Charles 


ley, postmaster at Fairmont, W. Va. 
He is uncouth and ignorant, and unfit to y the tion he is 
trying to fill; therefore I consider it beneath m z dignity work under 


him and recognize him as my superior. 
Yours, truly, Frank R. Barnes, Clerk. 


Sin: I 8 tender my resignation as clerk in the Fairmont, W. Va., 
pona oe take effect at midnight November 16, 1915, for the follow- 


First. That after eight derie 1 feel, without a spot or siren 
my efielency as a I feel that 1 


work under the ion of the’ presen 15 miey: 
He is ignorant, uncouth, Iitera N. . and 
every ly incompetent to fill the 3 he now 


occupies. 

Second. That he has repeatedly made the assertion in public that he 

proposed to clean house and remove all Republicans from the service 
and replace them with Democrats, without —— to their character or 
a 

Tanat In view of the action taken by the said postmaster, resultin 
in the removal of Wilbur I. Proa, Perry D. Burton, and George 
— l under the civil service, and supposed to have the same protec- 
tion thereunder as I —— I feel that it is only a matter of time until 
the said d the Democratic administration would succeed 


service. civil-se: and regulations are no 
longer a 2 on — employees thereunder and that all tions. will 
ven ocrats, I can no serve in posi I now oe- 


cupy with the same degree of enthus and efficiency, therefore I feel 
5 it would be right that I tender my resignation, which I now do, 


to take effect to-day. 
Very Teee, Raymonp HALLER, Clerk. 


Fleming, een in the Fairmont pas office was very pleasant, 
but since the t postmaster, les Manley, took 

office, there has never been the pleasant, genial feeling among the em- 
pe ge 5 5 that som lerks were protected 

un n pre c 
by the gi 2 until I recently witnessed the j — of my fel- 
low employees, Wilbur H. Brand, Perry et Burton, and George P. 
Cochran, after had exonerated: themselv: 
I have the knowled, o that very serious charges will be filed with your 

department against E. Manley, postmaster, in vo 


888 against him C 
to hand you my resignation, to take effect a 
Very res y; 
SYLVESTER CLAYTON, 
Superintendent of Mails. 

Sm: I wish to 8 y position as city letter carrier at the Fair- 
mont, W. Va., for the reason that I believe some of my fel- 
low 8 ee been “ig om roper perly removed from the service, and after 
Mr. A. J. Knight eee fd mvestigate the charges, he evidently 


gave out as a result of his in a a Washington news article 
casting a reflection upon the ——— of all the employees of the Fair- 
mont post office. Charles B. Manley has also been discourteous to one 
of my fellow employees in particular, Walter I. Willey, and I also feel 
ee service offers little protection; this resignation to take 

ec y. 
Very respectfully, E. B. HARDEN. 


mendation of the inspector —.— ting 
ington news article to be pont eaten 
a_certain reflection upon the honesty Bye fellow workmen, an 
also because I believe the civil service of the United States no jonas 
protects me, I desire to resign my position as city letter carrier: 
same to take effect r 

Very respectfully, Witt H. FISHER. 


cas 


Sm: This letter is to inform you that I have decided to leave the 
Postal Servi 


which I beiſeve was grossly un] and also because of the uncalled-for 
and very discourteous treatment received b; WA Willey, substitute 
letter carrier, at the hands. of Postmaster rles E. . and for 
the further reason that I believe the civil service of the United States 
oo no protection. This resignation effective to-day at the close of 
usiness. 


Very respectfully, = Jas. W. PHILLIPS. 


Sir: WY. Van, post otee, effective at the close of business to-day, since 
mont, Va., post office, effective at the close of business to-da: * 

1 I feel that injustice has been done to fellow employees in their re- 
he civil service no longer pro- 


aren Sro the service, and I feel that 
every respectfully. CRARLES O. HAYHURST. 
office 


against some of my fellow em oron resultin, 
use Mr. Manley remove employees un- 

justly, I feel that it would be honorable for me to tender my 

tion 5 city letter carrier at the Fairmont post office, to take e ect 


J. T. KRANER. 


ition ity lette: rrier in the Fair- 
ve ax the — — 5 to: since I feel 
removal 


Tory respectfully, 
Sm: I desire to resi, 
ffice, eff 


m = service, z z protects me. 
res A 
NaF ory Fi = Harry C. PITZER. 
Sin: I desire to give up m ition as city letter carrier in the Fair- 
mone, W. Va., pore ace for 5 t I believe great injustice 
has been done anes E. Manle: Pore removing 1 2 
my fellow — om the poeta — pe oe ig 


. office 3 
—..— 1915. 8 east . u 


ele 
. — to take 
W. G. SATTERPIELD. 


ees 
a result of their „ y 
the Washington news article of 

the 555 of ser 3 im * MALA 


Uaioe. n in West 


vas, respectfully, 


Sm: I am tendering my resignation as ci iy regi in the Fair- 


mont office, the same to take effect reason why I do 
this is that I believe some of my fellow — soon have been unj 
removed from the Postal Service, by the use of ped- p 

when a postmaster is pe: overstep the bounds o justice in re- 
3 in his manner, there is y no use for the 


Very respectfully, H. S. Kopp. 


Sin: 3 position as city letter carrier at the Fair- 
mont, W. Va., post rag: Rovers effective this evening. The reason 
agen gag he tae ong ty nein S t 
treatment 3 Pope bands of —— E. M 1 wh ay 
fellow employees, he ng unjust charges against 5 
„ the: aetwion, ad aloo ton the remnom that ¢ he civil 
service of the United States affords no protection. 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 


charges 5 by our postmaster, which has caused 
Tg So employees to lose con ein the civil service, and Mr, 
ter, has tried to even evade the tal laws in 
appointing al carriers. This is my ee effective to-day. 
respectfully, 


Hyson CANISTIE. 


Sm: It is not my desire to remain any longer zs substitute city let- 
ter carrier in the Fairmont post office, because I am convinced that 
some of my closest friends and fellow workmen have been unfairly re- 
moved from the Postal Service; and as long as these conditions exist 
and the 1 is Beeten to dismiss employees on trumped-up 


OE fail to understand the purpese of the civil service of the 
nited 
Thi saet — effective to-day. 


respectfully, Joser. F. BENDER. 
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Sin: I hereby tender my resi 


ation as substitute city letter carrier 


at the Fairmont, W. Va., post office, the same to take effect now. 
My reason for leaving the service is that I have most discourte- 
ously treated by the present postmaster, he having cursed me in his 


private office, and demanding my resignation at once, in the presence 
of Assistant Postmaster Wilbur H. Brand. 
The unfair and unjust dismissal of some of my fellow employees 
from the Postal Service is also a reason for my resignation. 
Very respectfully, 
Warrer S. WILtey. 


NAMES AND RECORDS OF MEN WHO QUIT. 


W. H. Brand: Assistant postmaster; appointed May 1, 1898; re- 
moved November 16, 1915. 

1 D. Burton: Clerk, in charge Monongah branch; appointed July 
1, 1908; removed November 16, 1915. 

Raymond Haller: Distributor; appointed May 20, 1900; resigned 
November 16, 1915. 

F. A. Cirmo: General-deliyery clerk; appointed July 1, 1914; re- 
signed November 16, 1915. 

Sylvester Clayton: Superintendent of mails; appointed July 
1903; resigned November 16, 1915. 

J. A. Cochran: Chief dispatcher ; appointed October 4, 1902 ; resigned 
November 16, 1915. = 

Russell Clayton: Stamp clerk ; appointed December 1, 1912; resigned 
November 16, 1915. 

C. A. Robinson: General-delivery clerk; appointed December 1, 1906; 
resigned November 16, 1915. 

. A. Pitzer: Chief clerk; appointed October 1, 1908; resigned No- 

vember 16, 1915. 

A. L. B. Dudley: Assistant superintendent of mails; appointed Sep- 
tember 26, 1899; resigned November 16, 1915. 

Flosse Montgomery : Stamp clerk; appointed June 12, 1914; resigned 
November 16, 1915. 

C. L. Bartlett: L Teed clerk; appointed December 4, 1911; re- 
signed November 16, 1915. 

Frank R. Barnes: Dispatcher; appointed June 16, 1913; resigned 
November 16, 1915. 

W. L. Satterfield: Night dispatcher; appointed October 1, 1902; re- 
signed November 16, 1915. 
John F. Shaffer: Substitute clerk; appointed July 1, 1914; resigned 
November 16, 1915. 

CARRIERS. 


er W. Phillips: Appointed December 1, 1898; resigned November 
5. 
W. II. Fisher: Appointed December 1, 1898; resigned November 16, 


1915. 

11 S. Kopp: Appointed December 1, 1907: resigned November 16, 

1051818 O. Hayhurst: Appointed October 1, 1902; resigned November 
Walter I, Willey: Appointed July 1, 1914; resigned November 16, 


915. 
1 A C. Pitzer: Appointed February 13, 1912; resigned November 
v. 
B. E. Hale: eee March 1, 1912; resigned November 16, 1915. 
W. G. Satterfield: Appointed May 1, 1903; resigned November 16, 


1915. 
e Christie: Appointed April 1, 1913; resigned November 16, 


1018. Bender: Appointed December 1, 1914; resigned November 16, 
E. B, Harden: Appointed May 1, 1905; resigned November 16, 1915. 
P. B. Henry: Appointed July 1, 1907; 1 November 16, 1915. 

TR T. Kramer: Appointed Beenden > 1914; resigned November 16, 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENTS. 

That the public generally is aware of the need of curbing 
the arbitrary power of departmental officials by granting the 
employees the right of a hearing and appeal is shown in the fol- 
lowing news items gathered at random from the press of the 
country: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star.] 
A DEPARIMENTAL APPEALS COURT, 


Representative KEATING’S bill to give the classified civil-service em- 
Royces a right of appeal to the Federal Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation in cases of demotion or dismissal is inspired by certain in- 


stances of all injustice in the Post Office Department. The sug- 
estor of the b an officer of the National Federation of Post Office 
lerks, declares t there has been a loss of confidence in the efficacy 


of the civil-service laws for the protection of the worker. It is un- 
denlable that civil-service employees are subject to dismissal virtually 
without citation of cause if the head of the department so wills. And it 
can not be denied that the exercise of this power tends to demoralize 
the service. No business establishment can succeed on the basis of 
causeless dismissals. The United States should be conducted on the 
same principle. The essential spirit of the civil-service law is one 
of guaranty of tenure during good behavior and efficiency. Theoreti- 
cally political considerations are eliminated. A y, in practice, 
na ky oan they have not been, and tenure is uncertain In some de- 
partments. 

Whether the medium proposed by the Keating bill, the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, is the most effective ible as a check 
against baseless, unwarranted demotions and d ssals is to be con- 
sidered. Theoretically the Civil Service Commission itself has juris- 
diction over this question, but actually the clerks have no appeal under 
the prea system from any arbitrary action. By means of manipu- 
lated efficiency records, it may be, a showing, of incapacity can be made 
against a clerk whose position is wanted. nly through the operation 
of some sort of appeals board or court of review can devices of this 
kind be checked to give the civil employee that degree of protection 
from partisan action and injustice that the civil-service law in its 
essence theoretically provides. 


{From the Milwaukee Leader.] 
A NATIONAL BLACK LIST, 
The largest industry in America, if not in the world, is the United 
States Postal Service. In this service there prevails a most yicious 
system of blacklisting. » 1 
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As Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, put it. “A postal clerk might as well have 
his hands cut off as be dismissed from the service.” Such a clerk is 
practically debarred forever from working at the only trade he knows. 

This blacklisting is done at the whim of a bunch of politically ap- 
pointed inspectors, who peep through slits cut into the walls where 
the clerks are working. The word of these inspectors holds against 
anything the clerks may say. 

he only protection against this vicious autocratic autocracy is an 

55 of t e e invers strong 8 procure a share 
e agement o e ustry for e employees, This ever. 

little would-be tyrant in the post office will fight, N * 


— 


[From the New Tork Chief.] 
IS THE GOVERNMENT “ON THE SQUARE” ? 

With the introduction in Congress of a bill providing a “ court hear- 
ing” for employees who have a grievance the question ari Is the 
Government on the square? The workings of the Government are so 
varied and complex that heads of departments, of bureaus and divi- 
sions, or others in authority can not be laid down by rule, nor can 
their doings be recorded and gauged according to results obtained, as 
in commercial work. Personal dislikes, jealousies, political and re- 
ligious differences, and other reasons offer those in power temptations 
to oust otherwise efficient and faithful employees, and the unfortunate 
employee has no redress. 

nele Sam requires an applicant for a position in his service to be 
entirely efficient and well qualified. Many appointees study and make 
sacrifices for months and years in order to qualify for appointment. 
When appointed, he represents the best worker in his line. What a 
pity he is at the mercy of a petty officer who may for some reason 
ke a dislike to him. 

Skilled employees working for any of the great industrial concerns 
not only receive Me pay for thelr services, but they are protecterl 
against any dis nination by the boss. They stand together. The 
employer knows that he must give a fair deal. 

ust the Government be forced to give its employees a fair deal as 
the skilled workmen force the manufacturer to give them a square 
shake? The employees of the Government are of a class that would 
make no unreasonable demands, nor should it be necessary for them to 
lace their needs before the Government in the form of demands, It 
s only necessary that they make their needs plain, so that they will be 
understood and appreciated, and the Government will do the rest. 

The law provides courts that the people may have justice. 
interferes with or takes away the rights of another he is invited to 
talk to the judge. When an employee is reduced in salary for no 
reason other than the personal w s of a man in authority, that em- 

loyee is deprived of his constitutional rights, and he should at least 
ave an opportunity to state his case before an impartial judge or 


[From the Rural Free Delivery News, official organ of the Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association.] 


A CIVIL-SERVICE COURT OF APPRALS. 


The case of the assistant postmaster at Winnetka, III., whose cold- 
blooded, arbitrary dismissal from the Postal Service and reinstatement 
by a peremptory order of the President, has laid emphasis e the 
growing need of a civil-service tribunal to which appeals of dismissed 
employees may be made. The Winnetka case is the only instance that 
has come to our attention wherein the Chief Executive of the Nation’ 
has intervened to save a postal employee from the autocratic power of 
beh srt meee oficiais. 

hile the alleged offense of the assistant postmaster was trivial, it 
was perhaps more serious than the charges which in man. neces 
have been preferred against rural carriers. At all events the charges 
in the Winnetka case were direct and covered a specific alleged offense, 
while in many cases of dismissed rural carriers the charges were vague, 
general, and indirect, and covered no specific violation of the postal laws 
and regulations 

A case in point is that of Carrier Marion Enyeart, of Warren, Ind., 
the record of which will be found on another page in this issue of the 
Rural Free Delivery News. The charges against Enyeart were so 
vague and indefinite that proper answer could not be made, Par- 
ticulars were demanded by the accused, but the request was ignored, 
and in due course the carrier was dism without knowledge of a 
specific charge or 8 to face his accusers. Such procedure 
smacks too strongly of despotism to be long tolerated in a free country 
in this enlightened age, 

The remedy is a civil-service court of appeals to which all charges 
against civil-service employees should be referred for investigation and 
action. Char should be as specific as in any other court, and the 
accused should be given opportunity to face his a 8 wit- 
nesses, and do everything possible in his own defense, and the decision 
of the court should be based upon the law and the evidence in the case. 

Civil service to-day is a joke and a farce. Exa: tions are held to 
determine the relative fitness of applicants, but under the present 
system there is no assurance that the candidate making the best grade 
will be appointed, and after appointment and perhaps years of faithful, 
efficient service there is no guaranty of permanen . The 
simple charge for the goad « of the service,” by an official of a few 
months or even a few weeks’ experience in office, is sufficient to cause 
the dismissal of a faithful employee with a clean record. 

The civil-service laws should either be repealed altogether or amended 
and strengthened so as to give assurance of permanent he, gpg as 
a reward for efficient service. Arbitrary power of dismissal by officials 
ap flimsy and vague charges, without full opportunity for defense, 

ould be withdrawn. ‘The substance of rewa for faithful service 
should be made more substantial and the shadow of fear of unjust 
dismissal more shadowy. 


[From the Civil Service News, Chicago, III.] 
FOR RIGHT OF HEARING IN THE EDERAL SERVICE. 

Several bills to provide for the right of . for merit employees 
in the United States service in cases relating to dismissal are pending 
in Congress. Tenure during good behavior and efficiency in service is 
one of the foundation * of every civil-service act. But the 
Federal law, lacking the so-called trial clause of the best municipal and 
State civil-service statutes, has been found wanting as to the approver 
means for putting that princes into effect. 

To the objection that the Federal service is scattered over a vast 


area, rendering the holding of trials difficult, there is a complete answer 
in the district system followed by the United States Civil Service Com- 
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mission as to examinations. If district examining officers can conduct 
N examinations, district trial officers could conduct impartial 


Hals. 
Let Congress provide a trial clause for the Federal civyil-service law 
and thus remedy onc of its greatest defects, 


{From the Union Postal Clerk, official magazine National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks.) 
APPEAL RIGHTS FOR POSTAL WORKERS ASKED. 

The Keating bill, sponsored by Congressman Epwarp KEATING, of 
Colorado, chairman of the labor group n the House, seeks to grant to 
employees in the classified civil service the right to appeal from the 
judgment of their respective department heads in cases affecting their 
wages, rights, and positions. 

The Keating bill enables the worker who feels that his dismissal or 
demotion has n unjustified to appeal to the United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation by naay a written statement setting forth 
the cause for the appeal and specifying the relief sought and submit- 
ting any evidence germane to the case. The board shall have power to 
appoint investigators, to subpæna witnesses, to take testimony, admin- 
ister onths, and to require any Government official or employee to pro- 
duce books or papers relating to any appeal under 8 on. Testi- 
mony shall be taken in the county where the witness resides, when the 
same can be conveniently done. 

The big principle, for which this federation has led the fight—the 
right of ap is embodied in the Keating bill. It will strip from 
the political heads of departments their arbitrary power to demote, 
degrade, and dismiss, ith the Board of Mediation empowered to 
review decisions and examine records the departmental bureaucrats, 
whoxe shameful misuse of supreme power has cowed the service workers 
into pitiful subjection, will proceed more cautiously in future in visiting 
their political or personal vengeance against the jowly subordinate. 
The mere fact that their official actions will be subject to scrutiny by 
an outside tribunal will cause the zealous head-hunters to be less free 
in swinging the ax. 

By 5 to extend the powers of a board already in existence 
rather than create a new court the Keating bill overcomes two obstacles 
at the start. It will cost but little, if anything, and it will not meet 
with the opposition existing in Congress to the creation of additional 
courts or commissions. 

The Board of Mediation already performs a function closely akin to 
the duties the ee legislation uires of it. The board has sal- 
aried officials, trained 3 offices, and office help; all the ma- 
chinery is at hand to bring relief, hope, and a greater degree of om 
to the workers of the Postal Service. 

The Keating bill Is No. 9921. Have 
it. Write your Congressman and tell 
pass. It is your bill of rights. 
guards your job. Act at once! 


our local labor bodies indorse 
him why you want the bill to 
It is worth a great deal to you. It safe- 


From the Scranton (Pa.) Republican.] 
FAIR PLAY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Recently there was introduced in the National House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman Epwarp KEATING, of Colorado, a bill which pro- 
vides a measure of fair treatment for Government employees in the 
classified civil service. 

The bill merely extends to the man who is working under civil-service 
regulations the privilege eujered by every American citizen, namely, the 
right to an impartial hearing by an unbiased tribunal whenever he is 
accused or dismissed or penalized for some alleged infraction of the 
regulations under which he is employed. 

While all must agree that proper discipline is essential to honest 
service, there have been numerous instances of injustice toward sub- 
ordinates by 
this that the 


unjust! 
Mediation and Conciliation a full hearing of all the facts in his case 
whenever he may be demoted or dismissed. 

The details are fully set forth in the bill. Its passage will have the 
effect of causing officials in authority to act justly toward subordinates, 
The measure does not encourage insubordination, it does not diminish 
proper discipline, but its enactment will have the effect of protecting 
employees in the positions that were obtained by them through rigid 
preparation and patient effort, 

he elvil-service system is capable of abuse by those who should be 
the most persistent in upholding it, and there can be none too many 
safeguards against inequ vf in this respect. Every employee working 
under its provisions is entitied to such a full and impartial hearing as 
Han Ke nag bill provides whenever he feels that he has been unjustly 
dealt with. 


[From the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.] 
DISCIPLINE IN THE POST OFFICE. 


Necessity for discipline in the various post offices of the country is 
recognized ny all thoughtful citizens On the other hand, one realizes 
the ssibility of gross injustice an unchecked martinet might do to 
helpless subordinates. As we have frequently pointed out, the posi- 
tion of the postal clerk is unique. The postal business is a Government 
monopoly. If the cierk quits or is discharged he ¢an find no other mar- 
ket for the special information and special skill he has acquired. His 
utter helplessness in a contest with his superior is so obvious as to 
throw diseredit on the strange story that St. Louis postal clerks had 
formed a secret league to embarrass the postmaster, who has it in his 

wer to ruin their future. The fact that the tmaster, according to 

is own admissions in his service publication. discharged two employees, 
whom he 5 falsely. as we know, of being responsible for the 
appearance of certain matters in the Globe-Democrat, is an evidence of 
the danger of the unrestricted power now exercised. The right of ap- 
peal from the decision of a judge who is also prosecuting attorney, 
witness, and jury, should be conceded. ‘Fhe whole future of an em- 
loyee. should not be at the mercy of the whim of one man, moved 
y mixed motives and often strongly prejudiced. The fact that persons 
suspected of breathing intimations reflecting on the postmaster are 


remorselessly pursued while there has been no rebuke of signers of 
articles in the eee poi giving the postmaster credit for achieve- 
ments which the record proves N to his predecessor, tends to 
shake public confidence in the lofty disinterestedness of the postmaster's 
policy of repression. 

While we are . to judge of all the questions discussed in 
the comprehensive article by Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, published yesterday, his 
ex parte statement is very persuasive. Some of his findings are sup- 
ported by an independent investigation. He raises some points which 
should challenge the attention of Congress, since the good of the service 
and the human rights of the postal employees are both involved. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks the amendment is sub- 
ject to the point of order, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. A great deal has been said here to-day in reference 
to the administration of the postal laws, especially with relation 
to the rural service. Reference has been made to the desire 
of the department to economize in that service. It has been 
pointed out, I think, that this attempt to economize has been 
disastrous to the efficiency of the service, and it has affected the 
country generally without regard to political complexion. It 
has affected the Democratic districts as well as the Republican 
districts, so that partisanship in that regard can not be charged, 
but the fault, it seems to me, lies in the theory of the Post Office 
Department as to what their duties are. I tried to point that 
out in my opening remarks, but I will repeat it. Two years 
ago, on account of the failure of the Underwood law to produce 
sufficient revenue for the Government, there being a large gen- 
eral deficit in the Treasury, the Post Office Department proposed 
to save $20,000,000 by putting the rural service on the contract 
basis, and they brought in that proposition to the committee, 
and in other ways they wanted to economize—not because the 
Postal Service was not then self-sustaining, but because they 
said they wanted to make up the general deficit. I criticized 
it at that time. This year they have a new reason, as I believe, 
and that is that they are wrestling with a white elephant in the 
person of the parcel post. They claim in their statements that 
they are making $10,000,000 on the parcel post, but I think their 
own figures will convince any unbiased man of the fact that 
they are losing from $16,000,000 to $30,000,000 on that item, 
and, for that reason, there is now a postal deficit. They are 
trying to make good for mistakes they have made in that 
branch by curtailing the rural service, and that is the cause of 
all their trouble. 

If these gentlemen who belong to the majority party would go 
to the President of the United States or to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and convince him that the rural service should not be the vie- 
tim of their mistakes in other directions, I think the policy could 
and would be corrected. The fault is in the policy of the depart- 
ment in carrying on this service. To obtain efficient service there 
must be a large discretion vested in the administrative officers, 
and the more we hamper the discretion of the department the 
more trouble we are going to get into. I believe that the dis- 
cretion lodged in the Post Office Department, when wisely exer- 
cised, will restore the rural service to its former efficiency. I 
will undertake to say that if you will give me, or any other good 
Republican who has a sound theory of the purposes of the sery- 
ice, the authority as Postmaster General for 60 days it would 
be restored to its former efficiency in every branch and every 
section of the country. I speak of this because this clause pro- 
vides for taking out of the Treasury the sum required to make 
up for the deficit. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman's idea is that we can not make a 
good official out of a bad one, but that we must relegate to the 
people at the polls the correction of that evil? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. My theory is that you can drive a 
horse to water but that you can not make him drink. These 
men have the law, but they refuse to exercise any discretion in 
the proper direction and serve the people as they ought to be 
served. The only thing to do is to discharge them and get new 
administrative officers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. r. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. We are about to begin now the reading of 
the numbered sections. Will they be considered by the entire 
numbered section or by paragraphs? 

Mr. FINLEY. They will be considered by sections, 

Mr, BENNET. Each numbered section is divided into para- 
graphs, and my inguiry is whether they are to be considered 
by paragraphs or by sections, 

Mr. MOON. They are by sections, 

Mr. BENNET. Euch numbered by itself? 
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Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the whole section be read before it is in 
order to make the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The railway mail proposition is one entire 
section. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would be better, if we are to have an 
opportunity to amend it, to have it read by paragraphs, rather 
than to consider it in bulk. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like an answer to my 


The Chair will hold that it will be read 
by sections. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


any of the said officers or employees te faithfully perfora and discharge, 
or for improperly performing and 8 duties and obliga- 
tions tuapeoed on the said officers or employees by reason of their accept- 
ance of such office or employment, 
excess of the rates of bo: 


on of 
ribe h regulati 2 be ae to te 8 
prese suc ons as ma, necessary create an n 
a guaranty fund and to pay in ful! from such guaranty fund any person 
or persons who have incurred or suffered loss or losses for which the 
United States is liable: „That any officer or employee may ft 
bond, surety or sureties approved by the Postmaster General, in 
lieu of and in the place of, an assessment for or contribution to the said 
ranty fund: Provided further, That the Postmaster General mfy, in 
PFF 
of the duties and obligations of any office or 
her, That pony pn of such 
and from the s 
further, That the establishment and opera 
tem shall be without additional cost to the Government. 


Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the section. 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order is well 
taken and ought to be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, no remarks have been made upon 
the section. How is the gentleman going to extend remarks that 
have not been made upon the section? 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest to the gentleman that it will be up 
for debate later on, and he will have an opportunity to speak 
upon it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman in what way it will come up later on? 

Mr. MADDEN. Under a rule. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has that been decided upon? 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the House that my 
information is that the Committee on Rules will bring in a rule 
that has been agreed upon which will make in order all of this 
matter which we strike out of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that include those small items that 
have previously been stricken out? 

Mr. MOON. It includes every single item in this bill which 
was subject to the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It may meet the same fate that it did two 
years ago. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
there is a possibility that the House will vote down the rule. 

Mr. MOON. Of course. This is a matter under the control 
of the House, and if the House wants to vote down the rule, I 
certainly would be the last man to object to it. 

Mr. BENNET. Therefore the gentleman from Maryland 
might not get another opportunity to extend his remarks. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will have an opportunity to 
talk on the rule. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is demanded, and the 
Clerk will read the next section. g 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the third proviso of the act of May 4, 1882 (22 Stat. 
L., chap. 116, p. 54), be amended as follows: 


“Tf any person shall perform servi 
e Bi man in, GES, eee aa seen eA 
su ce S vid 
of its performan have a Hen on money dus such con. 


contractor : t such payment 


not in case 
the rate of pay per annum of reed rans 


etor or subcontractor.” 


Mr. MOON. I will say to the gentleman this and several 
other sections of this bill have been placed upon the postal bill 
in the Senate amendment, but we thought it wise not to 
leave them off here until some action is taken upon that bill. 
In the event that that bill is passed there and the House concurs 
in those amendments it will only be necessary to strike out 
those matters from this bill. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that the bill the other day 
in the Senate was sought to be taken up, and there was some 
likelihood of its being taken up. 

Mr. MOON. I think it is likely, and if it is taken up and 
passed and comes over here and is concurred in it will be unnec- 
essary to further consider this section, but we thought it best 
to leave all on until some action was taken over there. I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be con- 
sidered as withdrawn 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have been 
taken off the floor. 

Mr. MOON. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. MANN. I was going to ask why this language was put in 

Mr. MOON. I can tell the gentleman in a moment. Does the 
gentleman desire to go back to that section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
had yielded the floor. 

Mr. MOON. I did also, otherwise I would not have asked the 
Clerk to proceed. 

Mr. MANN. What is the purpose of this provision? 

Mr. MOON. I can best state it in the words of the depart- 
ment: 

Under existing law when a contractor on a mail route fails to com- 
pensate a carrier for service performed for such contractor within two 
months after the expiration of the quarter in which such service shall 
have been ‘ormed, the Postmaster General may cause the amount due 
to be paid to the carrier and fore! n to the contractor; and to wait 
two months after the expiration the quarter in such cases imposes 
undue hardship upon the carrier, to whom it would be a great help 
if the Postmaster General were authorized to act as indicated when 
two months had ela after the expiration of the month rather than 
the quarter in which the service was performed. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I have read the provision in the bill 
and know that part of it; and let me ask the gentleman: This 
bill is in the interest of the subcontractors? 


has the Government in inviting 
the carrying of mail and then sub- 
the past that was the greatest evil 
with the star-route service that ever came before Congress in 
connection with any service. 

Mr. MOON. I think the purpose of the Government is an 
equitable one, in view of the fact that the men who do the work 
the time-in which they should 
get it should be as short as possible under existing conditions. 

Mr. MANN. It is an invitation in the screen-wagon service 
for a man to get a contract with no intention whatever of doing 
the work, but with the intention of subletting the contract to 
somebody else who will really do the work. I am inclined to 


thin 
Mr. MOON. We can not say what is in the minds of men 
about these things. 


Mr. MANN. What did the gentleman say? 

Mr. MOON. We can not tell what the minds of men may be 
about a matter of that sort. 

Mr. MANN. But we ean tell whether that will be in the 
interest of subcontractors, whereas I should rather see legisla- 
tion in favor of seeing the contractor who makes the contract 
earry it out. 

Mr. MOON. Well, that is all right; but the gentleman 
realizes that the men who actually do the work are the men 
who ought to be paid. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, I realize the fact that always under ordi- 
nary the subcontractor ought to have a lien for his 
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work. but this is a different thing entirely from furnishing ma- 
terial. Here is a case where a man takes a contract intending 
to sublet it and make a profit, a rake-off for himself, with no 
Intention of doing the work. 

Mr. MOON. Well, this is a mere change of the law in one 
respect, and I will call attention—— 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. MOON. ‘The department says: 

To wait two months after the expiration of the quarter in such cases 
imposes undue hardship upon the carrier, to whom it would be a great 
help if the Postmaster General were authorized to act as indicated 
when two months had elapsed after the expiration of the month rather 
than the quarter in which the service was performed. 

It shortens the time, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
went will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 5. That whenever in the Judgment of the Postmaster General 
the bids received for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, or 
whenever he has reason to belive that a combination of bidders has 
been entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, the Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized, out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by star routes, to employ and use such means or 
methods to provide the desired service as he may deem expedient, with- 
out reference to existing law or laws respecting the employment of = 
sonal service or the procurement of conveyances, materials, or supplies. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
largely for the purpose of obtaining information from some 
member of the committee. I wish to inquire as to what char- 
acter of means it is contemplated the Postmaster General would 
use when he finds that a contract price on a star route is ex- 
orbitant or unreasonable? Here ander this new authorization 
you allow him 

To employ and use such means and methods to provide the desired 
service as he may deem expedient. 

Under that phraseology I take it he will be authorized to pur- 
chase an automobile delivery car and operate it on some of 
these far-western mountainous routes, or even to purchase 
horse-drawn vehicles for that character of service. I can not 
conceive what other means he would employ, because he may 
invite other bids if he finds the first exorbitant, and here he is 
nuthorized to disregard those bids and inaugurate a service of 
his own liking. This I consider very broad authority to be 
vested in the Postmaster General. Perhaps it is expedient and 
necessary, but I would like to ask some member of the com- 
mittee what the hearings disclosed as to the methods he is to 
follow if he finds these prices exorbitant. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say this to the gentle- 
man 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
of the hearings? 

Mr. FINLEY. I have a letter here from the department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything in the hearings in sup- 
port of this proposed paragraph? 

Mr. FINLEY. ‘There was in former years this condition—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not care for former years. I do not 
recall any consideration, while I was n member of the Post 
Office Committee, on this special item. 


Can the gentleman direct me to the page 


Mr. FINLEY, I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What year? Win the gentleman kindly 
refresh my memory? 

Mr. FINLEY. In the last several years. The facts are 


these, if the gentleman wishes an answer. If he has not fin- 
ished, I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking if there is any testimony in 
the hearings. 

Mr. FINLEY. ‘There is nothing in this year’s hearings. The 
facts are that sometimes the bids are exorbitant, at other times 
they are unreasonable, and on occasion there are combinations 
of bidders. Now, it is only in those three instances where 
this provision would apply. There is no question about it that 
there are combinations of bidders at times. 

If the gentleman knows anything of the star-route service, he 
is cware of that fact. At times the bids are unreasonably 
high—higher than the service warrants—higher than there is 
any necessity for in order to compensate properly for the 
service rendered. And occasionally they are unreasonable. 
Now, it is only in those three instances where the Postmaster 
General seeks authority and power to make other arrangements, 
And, as I take it, there would not be many of those instances. 
In the congressional district which I represent there are less 
than 150 miles of star-route service, all told—less than 100, 
probably—but if one of those contracts is advertised, or if one 
is advertised in the gentleman’s district, and the bids are 
unreasonably high, it does not follow that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as a matter of efficiency in the Postal Service, or as a 
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matter of business economy, would accept one of those bids; 


not at all. 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated in my prefatory statement that I 
would concede that such conditions exist; but my question was 
what character of means he is going to employ when he finds 
such conditions existent. 

Mr. FINLEY. He would employ reasonable means; and, I 
take it, he would secure some one who had not bid and make 
an arrangement with them for carrying the mail until such 
time as the service could be contracted for on a proper basis. 
There is nothing intended here, so far as I know, calculated to 
give the Postmaster General authority to purchase automobiles 
and all of that. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will agree that the phrase- 
ology here will bear the construction to authorize him to pur- 
chase automobiles or other vehicles? 

Mr. FINLEY. Then the gentleman, as I understand it, con- 
tends that he would institute a Goverument-conducted service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, there are other provisions of this 
bill where you authorize the Postmaster General to go into a 
Government owned and operated service so far as screen 
wagons are concerned. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is very true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I want to know whether it was con- 
templated, so far as the hearings show, that he purposed to 
extend the same policy on star routes where the bids were 
exorbitant? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think the gentleman is unduly alarmed 
about that. There is no such intention so far as the committee 
is apprised, and I am satisfied there is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize that there are instances where 
the department may be held up by a combination of local bid- 
ders, and there must be some means devised authorizing the 
Postmaster General to protect the Government by rejecting 
those bids. I thought the power would be sufficient if you 
would authorize him to call for new proposals rather than 
under this phraseology, which would carry the construction of 
authorizing the purchase of automobile trucks and other 
vehicles and performing a service under direct Government 
control. 

Mr. FINLEY. Under the present law he has the right to 
reject any and all bids and to call for new proposals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He wants some further power which he 
has not at present and maybe establish a service by the purchase 
of some Government-owned vehicles. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman that probably 
there are not a great many instances where this condition 
that is complained of exists, but there are some where the sery- 
ice, as conducted and bid for under contracts now, is unrenson- 
ably high, and it is only intended to reach those cases. ‘There 
are not many of them. It is not intended to conduct the Gov- 
ernment service, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course the gentleman appreciates that 
in the far western country since the incrense of limit of weight 
the present Postmaster General provided for parcel-post pack- 
ages of 20 to 50 pounds. The large supply houses are utilizing 
the mails by shipment of merchandise by parcel post which 
formerly went by freight, and naturally when this freightable 
parcel-post mail is carried on star routes the star-route carrier 
virtually becomes a freight purveyor rather than a postal pur- 
veyor, and that condition might incline the Postmaster General 
on those exceptional routes to purchase automobile trucks in 
order to carry this service at what he regards as a reasonable 
price. 

Mr. FINLEY. 
if he saw fit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In these western communities where the 
star-route service is in vogue it is impossible to reach those 
inland post offices by railroad service. They are removed 30, 50, 
and sometimes 150 miles from the railroads and haye to be coy- 
ered by star routes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I am aware of that; but I know of one in- 
stance where the railroad could be used for the transportation 
of freight. I know of one case in the far West where the rail- 
road can be used, and where he would use the most available 
means in order to carry the mail and expedite the carriage of it. 
So I think no real objection can be lodged against this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if I thought that the Post- 
master General would utilize this authority for going into the 
business of operating automobile trucks on isolated star routes 
in the Western States, or in any other part of the country, I 
would make a point of order, because I do not believe we 
should launch out upon that policy at the present time. But I 
realize that there are instances where the Postmaster Gencral 


And those conditions do exist, I will say to the 


He might use the railroad to transport freight 
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ought to have authority, in order to prevent the Government 
from being held up by collusion among bidders, and therefore I 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I judged, when I read this paragraph, that prob- 
ably one of the purposes, undisclosed to the committee, was the 
introduction of aeroplanes in the Postal Service. The Post- 
master General now has the authority to reject exorbitant bids 
and to reject bids where there is a combination among bidders. 
This confers no new authority upon him there, But this para- 
graph provides that the Postmaster General may employ such 
means or methods to provide the desired service as he may deem 
expedient, without reference to the existing law with reference 
to the employment of personal services or conveyances or mate- 
rials or supplies. 

The Post Office Department for several years has sought the 
privilege of carrying the mail over some of these star routes by 
aeroplanes. Perhaps that privilege ought to be given them, but 
up to date Congress has not directly done it. Now, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to say that a bid is exorbitant or 
that there is a combination among bidders. If there is more 
than one bidder, it is easy to say that there is a combination of 
bidders, in the opinion of the Postmaster General, and his deci- 
sion is not subject to review; and thereupon he can put into 
service an aeroplane service, no matter how much it may cost. 
There is absolutely no limitation in the bill at all. 

My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] is afraid the Post- 
master General will put in an automobile service. I have no 
doubt he will, because the House this afternoon, having ex- 
pressed a decided opinion against the introduction of the auto- 
mobile service in the Post Office Department, the Postmaster 
General and the officials under him, following the usual course 
of this administration, will do what they can in opposition to 
the wishes of the House. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
They will install automobile service in the star-route service 
where they can not put in the aeroplane service; and the aero- 
plane service being more expensive than the automobile service, 
the probabilities are that they will install the aeroplane service 
where it is possible to use it. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. will the gentleman permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the gentleman knows that the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General last year, in advocacy of 
the establishment of the aeroplane service, advanced the reason 
that it would shorten the star routes in mountainous States 
and thereby give quicker dispatch to the carriage of letter 
mail and merchandise? 

Mr. MANN. I remember the subject very well, indeed, and 
that is the reason why I have said what I have. I have no 
doubt whatever that one of the purposes of this section, undis- 
closed to the committee, was to authorize the employment of 
aeroplane service, and perhaps that is the best thing that can 
be said of the section. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Frxtey]. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have the following letter from 
the Postmaster General, which I wish to read. Here it is: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1916. 
Hon, JoHn A. Moon 


* 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Juen Moon: In yams contracts for the four-year term 
beginning July 1, 1914, in the fourth contract section, which includes 
about 4,500 routes in the Western and Southwestern States, it was 
found that many of the bidders were ask exorbitant rates to per- 

form the required service. Owing to the limitations imposed by exist- 
ing law, the de ent was forced to the necessity of accepting in 
many instances bids which were clearly exorbitant, and for the protec- 
tion of the Government in such cases it would appear that the Post- 
master General eught to be clothed with authority to 
similar cireumsta such service as he might 1 and 
in nae to — t possible I recommend that the foll 
enacte W: 

“That whenever in the judgment of the Postmaster General the bids 
received for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, or when- 
ever be has reason to believe that a combination of bidders has been 
entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, the 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized, out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by star routes, to employ and use such means or 
methods to provide the d service as he deem t, with- 

to existing law or laws respec the employment of 
ice or the procurement of conveyances, materials, or 


Fours, 


out reference 


supplies: A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if it were not for the fact that 
this is a serious subject it would seem like opera bouffe. A few 
minutes ago the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
intimated that this section would authorize the Postmaster 
General to utilize automobiles in the star-route service, and the 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINE] 
stated that that was not the intention of the committee. He 
said they had no such thought. When I suggested that the sec- 
tion would authorize the use of aeroplanes, the gentleman from 
South Carolina read a letter from the Postmaster General, stat- 
ing that the very purpose of the section is to permit the use of 
automobiles and not aeroplanes. [Laughter to the Republican 


side.] 
Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman will t— 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 2 
Mr. FINLEY. It is simply to change the law, so that con- 


tractors for carrying star-route mail may use automobiles. 

Mr. MANN. That is not a change of the law at all. The fact 
is that the gentleman from South Carolina has not looked at 
this bill since it was reported on January 81. 

Mr. FINLEY. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 5 

Mr. MANN. Well, then, the gentleman has looked at it since. 
[Laughter.] So much the worse. The argument in the letter 
from the Postmaster General relates to the next section of the 
bill and not to this section at all. [Laughter on the Republican 
Side.] The gentleman probably forgot. I was charitable to him. 
He probably did not know that the next section was in the bill. 
That next section relates to star-route contracts. That was the 
ror on of the law that the Postmaster General refers to in his 

er. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. I reserved the point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MOON. If it is the intention of the gentlemen ultimately 
to make the point of order, I would be glad to have them make 
it now. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I will say frankly, as far as I am concerned, 
that I do not intend to make the point of order. I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw it. 

Mr. BENNET. I have reserved the point of order, and I will 
state with equal frankness that if there is nothing in the section 
3 from what I now see I shall not make the point of 
order. 

Mr. MOON. I just wanted to suggest that if it was the gentle- 
man’s ultimate purpose to make the point of order the discus- 
sion would be useless. I have no objection to the discussion, of 
course. 

Mr. BENNET. I simply desire to call the attention of the 
committee, and particularly the attention of the gentleman from 
IIlinois, to the fact that under this section, in accordance with 
prior rulings, the Postmaster General would have the absolute 
right to operate star routes with aeroplanes. If the gentleman 
will recall, in the Sixtieth Congress the question came up as to 
whether in the Signal Service of the Army “war balloons,” as 
they were called in an amendment then offered, could be used. 
Our friend, James Breck Perkins, than whom a better scholar 
or a sweeter and kinder gentleman never served in this House, 
was Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. The question was debated extensively, for 
possibly a couple of hours, and the Chairman, in rulings of that 
scholarly character, which always distinguished his public ut- 
terances, held that so long as the War Department had the au- 
thority to maintain a Signal Service, the method through which 
they should maintain it would be governed in accordance with 
the rules governing a work in progress, and permitted the in- 
clusion of the words “war balloons”; whereupon the House 
increased the appropriation $500,000 for the express purpose of 
utilizing war balloons in connection with the Signal Service. 

Now, I think the gentleman from Illinois is quite correct in 
saying that there is no reason at all why the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may not use aeroplanes, if he wishes to do so. I find noth- 
ing in the postal laws that compels him to use a wagon, an 
automobile, a snow plow, or anything else on a star route, and 
under one section he is permitted expressly to use a canal boat. 
So, if he thinks an aeroplane is the better vehicle to use on a 
star route, and he advertises for bids, he can under this section 
use aeroplanes. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he could advertise for bids, but 
the Postmaster General may purchase aeroplanes and operate 
them and never ask for bids, because there is no limitation 


The gentleman is quite correct. Under this 
the Postmaster General would have the 
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right to buy a hundred aeroplanes at any price. And I might 
say that illustrates the unwisdom of this method of legislation. 
I am not going to make a point of order against it, because 


I am in favor of progress, and if the Postmaster General, 


who is the Postmaster General until March 4, 1917, wants to 
use aeroplanes, progressive people ought not to interfere with 
him, 

Mr. SLOAN. If there be objection on the part of the gentle- 
man or anybody else to aeroplanes in the star route service, 
under the rule stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] could not their use be prevented by simply adopting an 
amendment providing affirmatively that the department shall 
use automobiles and aeroplanes; and then having made a posi- 
tive command, we would expect it to be entirely disobeyed under 
the rule of the department? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I should expect that to be done, but that 
would not get you anywhere, because now they can use them 
if they want to, and can refrain from using them if they want to. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] withdraws the point of order. The gentleman from 
Indiana 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 


I want to offer an amend- 


recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all. of the paragraph after the word “ expedient,” in line 24, 
on page 30, be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
un amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 24, after the word “expedient,” insert a period and 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph, which reads as follows: 
“ Without reference to existing law or laws respecting the employment 
of personal service or the procurement of conveyances, ma or 
supplies.“ 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania, Mr. Chairman, the tendency to 
give to the administrative departments discretion over and 
above existing law is growing in this House. It is a tendency 
that ought to be resisted. The administrators of the law should 
be governed by the law like all other good citizens, and it seems 
to me we ought not by express provision permit the Postmaster 
General, or any other officer of the Government, to conduet him- 
self without the pale of the law. I offer this amendment in 
good faith, and at the same time desire to comment briefly upon 
the tendency to which I have referred. 

A short time ago we passed by, subject to a point of order, 
the paragraph proposing to create what in effect will be a new 
Government bureau, to organize and give surety bonds on be- 
half of the Government to its employees. This is a departure 
in the way of governmental control that ought not to be 
tolerated at this time, yet we are told when objection is made 
to the paragraph that it is to be adopted in another way by a 
rule. The ordinary citizen of the United States does not un- 
derstand this practice of legislation by rule, and since I may 
not have an opportunity to refer to it under the provisions of 
the rule when it comes in, I should like to say now that gov- 
ernment by rule is an obnoxious form of government, Gentle- 
men in this House have the privilege of introducing bills to 
create any kind of legislation. They have the right to suggest 
that there shall be a law creating a surety department in the 
Government. They do not bring it in in that way so that 
there may be debate upon the floor, so that it may go before a 
committee as all other matters of legislation have to go to be 
considered in the committee with hearings upon either side, 
but they put it into an appropriation bill which comes out of a 
powerful committee, and then, when a point of order is made 
upon the ground that it is new legislation and can not be con- 
sidered on an appropriation bill, they blandly tell the House 
that they propose to do by indirection what they can not do by 
direetion, and force this legislation upon the House and down 
the throats of the people of the country by what is known as 
a rule. That rule is going to cover a multitude of sins when 
it comes in. I am surprised that it should have been agreed 
to so readily as it was. It did not become public property until 
within this last half hour that a rule was to be brought in 
forcing these matters down the throats of the Members of this 
House, but apparently we are going to be gagged. We are to 
be gagged on the question of the creation of a surety depart- 
ment, we are to be gagged on the question of incrensed railway 
mail pay, and we are to be gagged on a series of other ques- 
tions, not by the ordinary method of procedure, but by the 
method which comes in the form of a rule. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. FINLEY. In the days when the Republicans were in 
power did the gentleman ever vote for any rules that were 
brought in? In fact, did he not vote for every one that the 
Committee on Rules brought in? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have never voted for a rule 
which proposed to do what is proposed to be done in this case; 
and in this respect I wish to say that the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, as highly as I esteem its members, has 
brought in numerous propositions which have been objected to 
upon this floor legally and which ought never to have been 
brought in in the form in which they were brought in, because 
they prevented the House from debating the propositions. At 
one time our taking over for Government control not only the 
railroad lines but the telegraph and telephone lines of the 
country was contemplated—a stupendous proposition—which 
should never have passed without the most careful and deliber- 
ate consideration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER, Mr. Chairman, our good friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, has just delivered himself of some 
criticisms upon what he anticipates may come. I judge he does 
this because he will probably not be present when, as he thinks, 
this outrageous rule may be brought into the House, so he wants 
to get in to-night so that it may be known how he stands on 
the proposition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I concede that 
it was my purpose to tell the House and the country what they 
would be up against in a short while, as soon as this rule comes 
in. We have no knowledge as to what the rule will provide, 
whether we will have debate on the rule or not, and if we are 
to be gagged some time we may as well be forewarned about it. 

Mr. FOSTER. Of course, the country and the House is very 
much indebted to the gentleman for his knowledge beforehand. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am pleased to have been 
able to tell the country. 

Mr. FOSTER. This rule has been reported—that is, voted 
out of the committee for more than a week—and I suppose the 
gentleman had just awakened to the fact that a rule 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania was here the whole of last week; can the gentleman 
from Illinois say as much? I think the gentleman will not 
answer that question. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield. So at a time 
like this, when the committee has brought in some legislation 
which is out of order on the bill, but in the interest of the 
Government and the people of the United States; I will say 
possibly not in the interest of a few individuals who might be 
specially benefited if this legislation were not adopted, now the 
gentleman finds fault with the Democratic majority for bring- 
ing-in a rule which is in the interest of the people of the 
country. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Just a moment. The great trouble with the 
gentleman's party when it was in power was in bringing in 
rules that were not in the interest of the people. I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. MANN. Has a rule been agreed upon? 

Mr. FOSTER. A rule has been agreed upon. 

Mr. MANN. A week or two ago? 

Mr. FOSTER. Week before last. 

Mr. MANN. Why did not the committee report it to the 
House as two other rules were reported to the House, so that 
the Members of the House might know what was in the rule? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my colleague this rule was re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules with the distinct under- 
standing that these paragraphs should be read and whatever 
was left of them in the bill were then not to be included in the 
rule, so that is the reason $ 

Mr. MANN. Then the rule has not been agreed upon? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes; the rule has been agreed upon, with 
the distinct understanding with every member of the commit- 
tee—this procedure agreed upon by every member of the com- 
mittee—but I do not mean to be understood that all members 
agreed to the rule. 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand the gentleman to say a com- 
mittee of this House, reporting a rule or a bill, can say that 
they favored it and give the man who makes the report the 
authority to leave out such-and-such a section if he wants 
to do so? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my colleague this: At the solici- 
tation of members upon the minority side of the Committee on 
Rules that distinct understanding was made, that whatever 
was left of this bill should be reported as that rule and not 
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reported before the bill had been read through. Now, I think 
there is nothing unfair about that; I think there is nothing but 
what the House knows and what every Member ought to know 
and every member of that committee does know. 

Now, that is a fair statement; it is a fair action by the 
Committee on Rules, and it was a fair treatment of that side 
of the House on this proposition. 

Mr. MANN. We have not been able to learn yet what is going 
to be in the rule. The gentleman says it was agreed upon two 
weeks ago. No one can tell except the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, who said a moment ago that anything stricken out of the 
bill on a point of order would be included as in order under the 
rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. That was the distinct understanding. 

Mr. MANN. Why did not they make a rule to say that and 
introduce it in the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. That might have been done, but it would have 
heen no fairer or better. 

Mr. MANN. Why not say the Committee on Rules reports a 
rule and anything the Post Office Committee reports in the 
Post Office bill is in order, no matter what the rules of the 
House are? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is simply a matter of procedure. 

Mr. MANN. Then the Committee on Rules could tell the 
House, and we would all know what it is. As it is now, it is 
all in the information of my distinguished friend. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say my colleague is not usually taken 
by surprise, and I am sure he will be able to inform that side 
of the House of the exact condition 

Mr. MANN. The only reason I will not be taken by sur- 
prise—— 

Mr. FOSTER (continuing). And I am sure my colleague will 
not be surprised in this case. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Is that I try not to be surprised at 
anything and to be prepared for the alternative, whatever it is. 
I do not know which alternative will be presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Illinois? 
none. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman from Illinois is always 
alert and intelligent upon these propositions, and that he will 
not be taken by surprise in reference to this matter. 

Mr. MANN, Nothing, no matter how bad it is, coming from 
the Democratic Committee on Rules will take me by surprise. 
{Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, I will say this in reply to my colleague, 
that I am sure he is not taken by surprise, whether it is good 
or bad; but in this case I feel sure my colleague recognizes the 
importance and the great benefit to the people of the country 
of this legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I believe the intelligence and the patriotism 
of my colleague is such that while he may criticize the Demo- 
erats and keep up his usual procedure of doing so, that he is not 
going to object except politically to the procedure in this case. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman knows that, no matter 
how bad anything done by the Democratie Party as to rules 
has been, it is infinitely better than the best that can be done 
by a Republican Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think everybody agrees to that. 

Mr. MANN. That is a “me, too,” proposition. We have 
heard it so often I think he would get something new. 

Mr. FOSTER. It is the old, old story; but it is so good it 
should be told frequently to that side of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Your best claim always is to try to copy some- 
thing that we did that is bad. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, And no matter what our side has done, 
it is never as bad as what that side of the House does. k 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania by striking out the 
last word of his amendment. 

I do that for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Nii- 
nois [Mr. Foster] to modify one of his statements. I do not 
think that either one of us is at liberty to disclose what took 
place in the Committee on Rules, but I think if the gentleman 
will reflect he will change that part of his remarks in which he 
said that the particular course which he indicated was taken at 
the solicitation of the minority. That is not my recollection. I 
shall not go further into details, 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman from New York will permit, 
I realize I ought not to make a statement of things that occurred 
in committee, but I felt this matter should be stated to the 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 
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House, and so I stated it, because the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had made some criticisms. Now, let me say I shall not 
go into this matter at this time, but I think the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner] will recall that it was made possible 
in coming to an agreement in this matter, by a suggestion made 
by some one upon the majority side of the committee in answer 
to one on the minority side, that this matter should be proceeded 
with in this way, and it was agreed to. Now, I think there was 
no question about that. I do not mean that the minority agreed 
to the rule, but I mean they agreed to this procedure. 

Mr. BENNET. Nor did we desire this particular method of 
procedure, 

Mr. FOSTER. I think there was no objection to that, 

Mr. BENNET. I do not think there was any objection, 

Mr, FOSTER. I do not think I heard any. 

Mr. BENNET. It was not made at the solicitation of the 
minority at all. We had no interest in having the rule reported. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the first suggestion, if the gentleman 
will recall, came from his side of the committee, that this pro- 
cedure ought to be- followed. 

Mr. BENNET. Well 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not think I am wrong about that, and I 
do not think I am violating any secrets of the committee in 
Stating it. 

Mr. BENNET. I will not say anything about what took 
place in the committee. I will say that my recollection differs 
slightly from the gentleman’s recollection, not materially, but 
Slightly. But I want to say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, who talked about voting for rules, that it is quite 
true when the Republicans were in power they did report 
rules, but that the tendency of the Congress since the Demo- 
crats came into power to rely on rules is regrettable. I have 
looked up the Sixty-first Congress and compared it with the 
Sixty-third Congress, because each was a Congress of three 
sessions, and each dealt with a tariff bill, and in other respects 
the Congresses were analogous. In the Sixty-first Congress, 
a Republican Congress, when we had, at least toward the 
last, a more or less nominal majority, we succeeded in getting 
through with 22 rules. In the Sixty-third Congress, a Demo- 
cratic Congress, with 140 majority, that Congress required 
34 rules. In other words, they increased the number of rules 
over the Republican Congress 50 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that the Sixty-first 
Congress only passed 22 special rules because they could not 
get enough votes to pass any more? That is when they had 
all the insurgents over there, and they could not get them to 
vote for any rule at all. 

Mr. BENNET. No; when we needed any votes to carry any- 
thing through we could get some Democrats. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] I do not recall that we ever had to refrain 
from reporting a rule because of any feeling that we would not 
get the votes necessary. We got along with 22 rules because 
we operated under the rules of the House, and if the Demo- 
cratic majority would attempt more of that and had attempted 
more of that in the Sixty-third Congress they would have stood 
higher in the estimation of the country, because, whether the 
House is Republican or Democratic, there is a feeling through- 
out the country, when we are unable to operate under our rules, 
that we are not exhibiting the highest degree of intelligence; 
and it is a serious reflection on this House when we are increas- 
ing in so short a time as two Congresses the number of special 
rules required by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York 
unanimous consent to withdraw his pro forma amendment. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Sec. 6. That section 3949 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

“All contracts for . apy the mail shall be in the name of the 
United States and shall be awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient guaranties for faithful performance in accordance with the 
terms of the advertisement: Provided, howerer, That such contracts 
require due celerity, 3 and security in the performance of the 
service; but the Postmaster General shall not be bound to consider the 


bid of any person who has wi'ifnlly or negligently failed to perform a 
former contract.” 


asks 
Is 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order for 
the purpose of asking for an explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York reserves 
a point of order. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what is 
intended to be done by the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Frxiey] explained this section when he was attempting to 
explain the other section. 

Mr. FINLEY. What is it that the gentleman wishes to know? 

Mr. BENNET. What is the change of existing law that is 
made by this amendment? 

Mr. FINLEY. It enlarges the discretion of the Postmaster 
General to reject bids of every person who has willfully or 
negligently failed to perform a former contract. 

Mr. BENNET. Is it the proviso that is new? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, there * something preceding the 
proviso. 

Mr. BENNET. This seems e be a change of regulation, of 
section 3949 of the regulations, and it does seem as if the 
House should have some explanation. 

Mr. FINLEY. I would say to the gentleman that the first 
five lines there change the existing law very little, practically 
none. The proviso is what carries the change. 

Mr. BENNET. In view of the explanation, I withdraw the 
peint of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington reseryes 
a point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr: Chairman, I wanted 
to inquire whether, if this change of law were made, it would 
help in the movement of the mails. I will give an illustration: 
I have a brother who lives in New York City, in one of the 
suburbs, and it takes from two to three days for a letter that 
I mail here to reach him. I can get on a train and be in his 
house in five hours and a half, but if I get a letter from him 
or if he gets one of my letters and it reaches him in less than 
48 hours we think it is doing well. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why does not the gentleman 
take the letter with him when he goes over? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The reason that I do not 
take it with me is that I mail it and get there first. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Ahead of the letter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; ahead of the letter a 
couple of days. 

Now, if there is anything in this change of law that will 
hasten the delivery of mail between here and New York, I will 
withdraw. the point of order. I happen to have a communica- 
tion here from the Merchants’ Association of New York, and 
while I am on my feet I want to call your attention to the fact 
that it seems to take 92 hours to deliver a letter from one por- 
tion of the city of New York to another. I do not suppose this 
provision will help that situation, but I ean give specifie in- 
stances if anybody is interested in hearing them and wants to 
know of them. I havea letter here which says that the report 
of the Merchants’ Association shows that bulletins mailed out 
by the Merchants’ Association before noon on Saturday did not 
reach the Borough of Richmond—— 

Mr. BENNET. That is on Staten Island 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Until Wednesday at 9.15 
o'clock, taking for a 6}-mile journey the leisurely time of 93 
hours. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Maybe there was not a boat running. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Perhaps this paragraph 
may to some extent remedy that condition so that we can get a 
letter to New York in 24 hours. If so, I will withdraw my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That the limit of weight of mail matter of the first class 


shall be the same as Is applicable to mail of the fourth class: Provided, 
That no article or package exceeding 4 nape in weight shall be ad- 


mitted to the mails under the DEANS unless it comes within 
the exceptions named in the acts of fh age 7 8 370, 29 Stat. L., 
P. 262), and June 26, 1906 (ch. 3546, 34 Stat. L. 477). 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this section, for the purpose of obtaining some information. 
Are we to understand that by the adoption of this amendment 
the weight limit of first-class mail will be 4 pounds, or will it 
be 50 pounds? 


Mr. FINLEY. The reason stated by the department for 
desiring the passage of this section is as follows: 

The. weight limit of mail matter of the “first class is now fixed by 
Tame wé d poma . Persons desiring to mail matter of this apg emia 
ing more than 4 pounds are therefore greatly inconvenienced, and there 
is “conseqently a W for an increase of the weight limit of such 
ma 

I will say to the gentleman that there will be no loss to the 
Government by the adoption of this provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It proposes to increase the mailable weight 
of first-class matter to 50 pounds? 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not know. If it is so increased, the 
revenues of the Government will be increased accordingly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am simply asking for the purpose of as- 
certaining the extent and purpose of this section. Have the 
committee had any 8 on this matter? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No hearings! The committee just accepted 
the recommendation of the department? 

Mr. FINLEY. There were hearings before. These provisions 
have been brought into the House before, and there were hear- 
ings at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform me when this 
identical provision was offered in the House and when hearings 
were had upon it? 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not recall. I think it has been here 
before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is entirely new. 

Mr. FINLEY. The revenues of the Government are derived 
to a very large extent from first-class mail, and any increase in 
weight will be paid for according to the rate fixed by law, so it 
can only make for the benefit of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve a point of order. Although I think it 
is quite hopeless, I am going to endeavor to obtain information. 
Here we have a proposition upon which there have been no hear- 
ings, about which the gentlemen in charge of the bill appear to 
know but little, if anything; and if it should go out on a point 
of order, it is proposed to make it in order by a rule. It seems 
surprising that such a course should be pursued. Certainly if 
you are going to violate the ordinary rules of the House and 
make things in order which, under the rules of the House, would 
not be in order, gentlemen in charge of the measure ought to 
have a full understanding upon the propositions which are of- 
fered. This proposition apparently increases the weight limit 
of first-class mail matter to 50 pounds. Clearly it does so. What 
does this proviso in reference to the penalty privilege amount 
to? Does that cover franked matter—mail franked by Members 
of Congress, for instance? Does it limit them to 4 pounds? 
Here is a new limitation: 

No article or package exceeding 4 ere in weight shall be admitted 
to the mails under the penalty privile; 

Unless it comes within certain exceptions. Does that affect, 
for instance, the boxes that Members of Congress have the privi- 
lege of sending home under their franks—the boxes furnished 
te them by the Government? 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from IIIinois will read it, it 
says: 

Under the penalty privilege. 

The penalty privilege is not that which applies to the mail of 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. FINLEY. I assumed that the gentleman knew that. I 
think he served on the Post Office Committee once, and is well 
informed on postal matters. It reads here as plainly as can 
be . 


Under the penalty privilege. 

Mr. MANN. Was it during my service on the committee that 
these hearings were had upon this proposition? 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I will say that it was during 
the gentleman’s service on the committee that the penalty privi- 
lege was the law of the land. 

Mr. MANN. I thought it was during my service on the com- 
mittee that these hearings were had, because the nearest I ever 
was to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
was either to look into the room from the outside or to pay 
a complimentary call upon its distinguished chairman. 

Mr. MOON. What is that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN, I can assure the gentleman from Tennessee that 
that was not a partisan remark. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MoO: It is about the first one that my good friend has 
not made. 
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Mr. MANN. Well, I am different from my good friend from 
Tennessee, because he never made any, and I have made one. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, I have made a few. 

Mr. MANN. If you are going to admit all first-class matter 
up to 50 pounds, why should there be uny limitation as to what 
the Government needs to send? : 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has heard read the 
reason of the department for it, has he not? The weight limit 
of mail matter of the first Class is now fixed at 4 pounds. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I knew that. é 

Mr. MOON. Then the gentleman knows that persons desiring 
to mail matter of this class weighing more than 4 pounds are 
greatly inconvenienced, and, in consequence, there is a demand 
for an increase in the limit of weight. That is what the depart- 
ment thinks. There is a demand for an increase in the limit of 
weight on account of the fact of its being limited as it is now. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have made no 
inquiry about that. What I have made inquiry about is the 
limitation in the proviso, where you limit the amount of Gov- 
ernment mail to 4 pounds. If you are going to increase the 
limit of first-class mail from 4 to 50 pounds, why should not the 
Government have the same right as an ordinary individual? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know why the Government should not. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MOON. Chapter 370 of the act to regulate mail matter 
of the fourth class provides: 

That mallable matter of the fourth class shall embrace all matter 
not embraced in the first, second, or third class which is not in its 
form or nature Hable to destroy, deface, or othe: 
tents of the mail bag or harm the person or anyone engaged in 
Postal Service, and is not above the weight provided by law, which is 
hereby declared to be not exceeding 4 pounds for each package thereof, 
except in case of single books weighing in excess of that amount, and 
except for books and documents published or circulated by order of 
8 or printed or written official matter emanating from any of 
the departments of the Government or from the Smithsonian Institution, 
or which is not declared nonmailable under the provisions of section 
3893 of the Revised Statutes as amended by the act of July 12, 1876, 
or matter appertaining to lotteries, gift concerts, or fraudulent schemes 
or devices. 

The Government does not send mail matter under the frank 
that is usually in excess of 4 pounds for a single item, except 
occasionally a book, 

Mr. MANN. The Government can not do it now because there 
is law forbidding it, but frequently the Government desires to. 
I have known cases repeatedly under the Government where, in- 
stead of sending one package weighing over 4 pounds, it was 
divided up into a dozen packages, each weighing less than 4 
pounds, in order to send the same thing by mail, but at a much 
greater expense. Now, it is proposed to remove the limit of 
4 pounds for ordinary mail matter, and why should it not be 
removed as to governmental matter? 

Mr. MOON. I think the reason is clear in this, that gener- 
ally the weight sent by the Government is less than 4 pounds. 

Mr, MANN. That would be a very good reason for increas- 
ing the possibility of weight to 50 pounds. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I desire to confirm the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in regard 
to the necessity of frequently dividing Government mail into 
separate packages if this provision is adopted. Land offices 
are scattered over the public-land States. They frequently, in 
fact every month, send on their reports to the General Land 
Office. The quantity of mail frequently amounts to two or 
three hundred pounds; and if this provision prevails, they will 
have to tie up in 4pound packages these reports, at the ex- 
pense of a great deal of time and some annoyance, and it 
would be necessary to have scales in the office to weigh them, 
to see that they do not exceed the 4-pound limit. 

Mr. MOON. Is this official work? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; the land cases of the local 
land offices, with the records, are sent on to the General Land 
Office. They send on these reports and they are so bulky they 
amount to probably two or three hundred pounds, and the 
register will be required to tie them up in 4-pound packages 
and send them in that way, because of the provision which is 


proposed. 

Mr. MOON. What amendment would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It seems to me we should leave that 
provision out entirely, 

Mr. MANN. Strike out the proviso? 

Mr. MOON. Strike out altogether the language referring to 
this? 

Mr. MANN. Strike out the proviso and raise the first-class 
mail limit from 4 to 50 pounds, and it would apply to Govern- 
ment matter as well as to matter mailed by private individuals. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, I 
think I can give some of the history of this matter. In 1907 
in the Post Office hearings the fact was developed that the 


Government was shipping iron safes through the mail to post 
offices throughout the country; was shipping post-office equip- 
ment, and so on; and that officers at Army posts were mailing 
noer the penalty or franks billiard tables, furniture, and so 
orth. 

Mr. MANN. If they were, they were violating the law. 

Mr. FINLEY. And that was the reason for this legislation 
at that time. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. I do think the 50-pound limit 
would be injurious. . - 

Mr. FINLEY. That is what I know about the history of this 
legislation, that it was necessary, or thought necessary, at that 
time, and it did stop that practice, or rather practices, on the 
part of the department and Army-post officers. 

Mr. MOON. Does the gentleman desire to amend the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I think the proviso ought to go out. That is my 
own Soleo about it. The gentleman from Wisconsin thinks it 
ought not. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be a mistake to strike out 
the proviso. 

ra BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I am reserving the point of 
order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, about a month or six weeks ago 
this provision of this law was called to my attention, and I went 
to the chairman of the committee and asked him if it was not 
solely for the purpose of enabling the Treasury Department to 
ship money by mail instead of by express, as they had previ- 
ously done under the provisions of this act, and if it was I 
wanted to enter my protest, because under the weight of the 
statement it did not seem to me it was fair to the railroad com- 
panies to have this done. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has the wrong provision. 

Mr. HILL. I am confident this is the provision, but I will 
ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] if this is not the 
provision about which I had the conversation with him? 

Mr. MOON, If it is so, I am not aware of it, but it may pos- 
sibly be so; I have no information along that line. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman very kindly consented to a hear- 
ing in regard to that matter, but my attention is called by the 
gentleman from Illinois to the provision on the next page, 
which simply shows my unfamiliarity with this whole law, and 
I was quite confident it was the section about which I had the 
conversation. There is somewhere here such a provision, which 
is unfair and unjust, and I do not see why it should be allowed. 
If this is not the provision, I confess my error, and I will wait 
until we reach it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee want 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MOON. No; but I am surprised, after the understand- 
ing with the gentleman that we should discuss this matter for 
an hour, he should make the point of order on it instead of 
making it at the beginning. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from Tennessee is not as fair 
as he usually is. The understanding we had was in relation 
to the preceding paragraph, and that understanding I kept to 
the letter. 

Mr. MOON. I hope if the gentleman makes the point of order 
he will make it at the beginning of a matter that is subject to 
the point of order. We have wasted an hour of the public's 
time here in discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. MANN. I desire to say that pretty nearly all the dis- 
cussion amounts to nothing, because we did not get any informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BENNET. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to go back a few lines, so that I may introduce an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what point? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Two or three lines; to line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this page? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to go back to paragraph ending in line 12 of page 
31 of the bill. 

Mr. FINLEY. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That so much of section 1 of the “Act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
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1012, whieh p Roast rong egg 10 P ng ost Ofte co Departmen 4 * not ext 
or enlarge its present policy ar 2e E second-class 8 by freight 
trains, is hereby repealed. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] reserves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MOON. What paragraph is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph 8. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order will be pending. 

The gentleman from Tennessee moves that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Froop having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Ratney, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that the committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 10484, the Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to zenes est the House of 
Rep. resentatives to return to the Senate the bill (8. 788) pd 4 hs the 
Watt Point Bridge & Development Co. to cons maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Missouri River, in the State of Montana. 

The message also announced that the President had, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1916, approved and signed joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to appoint Alexander Graham 
Bell a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6854. An act permitting the Wolf Point Bridge & De- 
velopment Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Missouri River in the State of Montana. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR 
HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

II. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
silat of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved February 

, 1915. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr BYRNS of Tennessee, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 12207) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and, with the accompanying re- 
port (No. 256), ordered to be printed. 

1 GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Cuvuncn] asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETURN OF A BILL. 


: zoe SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
owing: 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 21 (calendar day, February 23), 1916. 

Resolved, That the Secre be directed to request the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 788) 3 
the Wolf Point Bridge & Development Co. to construct, main ‘can 
operato a a bridge across the Missouri River in the State of 5 


JAMES M. BAKER, 


ecretary. 
By H. Ppt 
Sutan? Secretary. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without IN it is so 
ordered. 
There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 25, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, submitting an estimate of appropria- 
tion in the sum of $16,344 for expenses in connection with the 
recently completed Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 
Asylum, Washington, D. C. (H. Doc. No. 786), was taken from 
the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 255), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 12193) making appropria- 
tions for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 12195) to amend section 
17 of the United States bankruptcy ldw of July 1, 1898, and 
amendments thereto of February 5, 1903; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 12196) to extend tem- 
porarily the time for filing applications and fees and taking 
action in the United States Patent Office in favor of nations 
granting reciprocal rights to United States citizens; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12197) author- 
izing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12198) to establish a 
board of maritime control of the United States and define its 
powers and duties; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BENNET: A bill (H. R. 12199) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to grant sick leaves, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12200) to improve the efficiency of the 
postal system in New York City; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 12201) for the regulation 
of the use of the mails by cattle, cotton, fruit, tobacco, grain, 
or stock exchanges, and their members, and to amend certain 
sections of the Criminal Code of the United States, Compiled 
Statutes, relating to lotteries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12202) to prohibit the 
issuance of passports for use on the armed vessels of a belliger- 
ent country; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 12208) to construct and equip 
a light vessel for the Passes at the entrances to the Mississippi 
River, La.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims 
of the city of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12205) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenues for the Government, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved October 3, 1913; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12206) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
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duilding thereon at Doylestown, Pa.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12207) making 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. MONDELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 12208) add- 
{ng certain lands to the Teton National Forest, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 165) urging 
American citizens to refrain from taking passage on armed mer- 
chantmen and for the adjustment of any loss sustained by rea- 
son of the observance of the provisions of this resolution; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, 
Res. 18) for the conservation and protection of food fish and 
other marine animals and waterfowl outside the 3-mile or ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 19) rec- 
ognizing the fundamental right of distinct races of people to 
establish and maintain their political autonomy and govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, protesting against a Federal inheritance tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: A bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12209) granting a pension to 
Isaac N. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 12210) for the relief of 
Richard Hogan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 12211) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Brinkley Jackson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BENNET: A bill (H. R. 12212) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 12213) granting an increase 
of pension to Verlinda Rinehart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 12214) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine E. Stamp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12215) granting a pen- 
sion to Charlotte Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) granting an increase of pension to 
David Krouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 12217) for the relief of 
W. H. Cleeve; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 12218) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry C. Willis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12219) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Dougherty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: A bill (H. R. 12220) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bathsheba Newman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12221) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Cain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONRY: A bill (H. R. 12222) providing for the re- 
fund of duties collected on flax-preparatory machines, parts, 
and accessories imported subsequently to August 5, 1909, and 
prior to January 1, 1911; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 12223) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Kouth; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 12224) authorizing the as- 
signment of and fixing the hours of employment of United 
States gaugers, storekeepers, and storekeeper-gaugers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 12225) granting a pension to 
James W. Pritchett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 12226) granting an increase of 
pension to Boston W. Van Osdol; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12227) granting an increase of pension to 
Greenberry Giltner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12228) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12229) granting an increase of pension to 
Taylor Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 12230) granting an increase 
— pension to Anna M. Kahn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 12231) granting a pension 
to Dell J. Harrington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12232) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12233) granting a pension to Polly R. 
Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12234) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Portman; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 12235) granting a pension to 
Lydia A. McKnight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12236) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 12237) granting a pension to 
Anna L. Hancock, widow, Orrell Hancock, Eleanor I. Hancock, 
and George L. Hancock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 12238) for the relief of Jennie 
H. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12239) 
for the relief of George D. Root; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12240) for the relief of John 
Brodie; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 12241) to reimburse 
certain employees of Alaskan Naval Coal Expedition, 1912; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 12242) granting an 
increase of pension to George F. Cooper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 12248) for the relief of 
Hany E. Cain; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12244) for the 
relief of the D. B. Martin Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 12245) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David E. Lindsey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12246) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Ebert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12247) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie B. Golden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 12248) for the relief of the 
estate of Mary H. S. Robertson, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 12249) granting an increase 
of pension to David Thompson McFarland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12250) granting an increase of pension to 
I, F. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12251) for the 
relief of the estate of F. G. Faucett; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12252) granting a pension 
to John Fite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12253) granting a pension to John Cohea; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12254) granting a pension to J. W. Saw- 
vers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12255) granting a pension to John Marrs; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12256) granting a pension to Jintela 
Osbon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12257) granting a pension to Crittenden 
Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12258) granting a pension to S. C. Robin- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12259) granting a pension to James King; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12260) granting a pension to Abe Males; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12261) granting a pension to William Neal; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12262) granting a pension to John G. Rhea; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12263) granting a pension to Flora John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12264) granting a pension to Nancy S. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12265) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12266) for the relief of the heirs of Duvall 
Martin and Isabella Martin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 12267) for the relief of Wal- 
lace L. Bell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12268) 
granting a pension to Melvin B. Krause; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12269) granting a pension to William L. 
Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 12270) grant- 
ing a pension to John C. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12271) granting a 
pension to Ruth Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12272) granting a pension to Kate Harman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12273) granting an increase of pension to 
James Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12274) for the relief of Michael Carter; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Oldest Inhabit- 
ant Association of the District of Columbia, urging that an 
armory be built at Thirteenth and B Streets NW.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), resolution in support of House joint resolu- 
tion 39; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of citizens and Men's Bible Class, 
Temple Lutheran Church, of Altoona ; Epworth League, Chapter 
7022, St. John's Methodist Episcopal Church, of Barnesboro; 
Sunday School of Hyndman Reformed Church, of Hyndman; and 
sundry citizens of Juniata, all in the State of Pennsylvania, fa- 
voring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALES: Petition of citizens of Chanceford Town- 
ship, York County, Pa., against preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 982, granting pension 
to Susanna Olewiler, of York, Pa.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of International Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, favoring the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, evidence in support of House bill 8838, to correct the 
military record of Jeremiah Stover; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of retail liquor dealers of Erie 
County, N. X., against prohibition in District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petitions of sundry citizens of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petitions of 17 citizens and Brushton 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Short Line Railroad 
Association and Merchants’ Association, of New York, relative 
to railway mail pay; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Merchants’ Association of New York, rel- 
ative to national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of American Fair Trade League, relative to 
amendments to Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the United Master Butchers of America, rela- 
tive to Federal cold-storage law, conservation of live stock, etc. ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of United Brethren Church; citizens 
of Columbus; 50 citizens of Columbus; Epworth League of 
Methodist Church of Columbus; and Young People's Christian 
Endeavor Union of Columbus, all in the State of Indiana, for 
passage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States for Nation- 
wide prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of New Jersey Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, in favor of House joint resolutions 84 and 
85 and other legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Peter Hemmersbach and 28 others, 
of Melvina, Wis., protesting against passage of bills relative to 
prison-made goods; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, papers in support of House bill 12059, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edwin D. Hall; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: Petitions of 17 citizens of Xenia and Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday School, of Springfield, Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of National Legislative and Informa- 
tion Bureau, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, favoring 
passage of Senate bill 5194 and House bill 9047, to promote 
safety of employees and travelers on railroads ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of Men’s Club of Wayne, Pa., 
favoring preparedness ; to the Committee on Mil‘tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 10441, for 
the relief of F. M. Marsh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYES: Memorial of sundry citizens of Ventura, Cal., 
against preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of San Jose, Cal., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEATON: Protest of Local Union No. 225, of Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workman of America, of 
Pottsville, Pa., against national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: Petition of Charles H. Fake, of Bonne 
Terre, Mo., against a tax on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of A. C. Church, East Norwalk, Conn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Portland and 
Mystic Lodge, International Order of Good Templars, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of Mrs. Wilmoth Evans Bettis, regent, 
and other members of the Jefferson Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: Petition of Carpenters’ District Council 
of Rhode Island, favoring the passage of Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Washington Park Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Lawrenceville, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Petition of Military Order of Loyal Legion 
of the United States and others, favoring national defense; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petitions of Mary B. Rinehart, of Le Gore, 
Md., and Daisie McDonald, of Frederick, Md., favoring the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of 30 citizens of Mount Airy, Md.; Mount 
Airy Lodge, Independent Order of Good Templars, of Mount 
Airy; and Wesley Grove Lodge, Independent Order of Good 
Templars, of Woodfield, Md., in favor of national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petitions indorsing House joint resolution 
88, calling upon the President to convene a congress of neutral 
nations to offer med! ation to the nations at war, from Polotzker 
Workingmen’s Benevolent Society, of New York City; Work- 
men’s Circle, of Rock Island, III., Branch 395; 63 citizens of 
Milltown, Mont., and vicinity; Branch 94, Workmen's Circle, 
Stamford, Conn.; Branch 340, Workmen’s Circle, Baltimore, 
Md.; National Workmen's Committee, Chicago, III.; Jewish 
Branch, Socialist Party, Rockford, III.; Jewish Branch, So- 
cialist Party, Meriden, Conn.; Local Waterbury, Socialist 
Party, Waterbury, Conn.; Workmen's Circle, Branch 48, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Progressive Ladies’ Aid Society, Meriden, 
Conn.; Jewish Branch, Socialist Party, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Hebrew Mutual Benefit Association, Stamford, Conn.; Coat- 
makers’ Union, Local 36, Baltimore, Md.; Poale Zion Society, 
Baltimore, Md.; Workmen’s Circle, Branch 197, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Jewish National Committee, Chicago, III.; Branch 22, 
Workmen’s Circle, New Britain, Conn.; Socialist Party Local, 
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of Portsmouth, Ohio; American Branch, Socialist Party, 
Springfield, Mass.; Central Federated Union, New York City; 
Socialist Party of Oil City, Pa.; Joint Board of Cloak and 
Skirt Makers’ Union, of Greater New York; Branch 351, Work- 
men’s Circle, New York City; Branch 429, Workmen’s Circle, 
Long Branch, N. J.; Cigarmakers’ Progressive International 
Union, Branch 149, Brooklyn, N. X.; 3 citizens of Fremont, 
Oreg.; 51 citizens of Itasca County, Minn.; Fountain Square 
Branch, Socialist Party, Marion County, Ind.; Mothers’ Club, 
Henry Street Settlement, New York City; Socialist Consumers’ 
League, New York City; United Hebrew Trades of the State of 
New York; Loyal Alliance Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Young Amer- 
ica Branch, No. 227, Workmen’s Circle, Chicago, III.; Local Tulsa, 
Socialist Party, Tulsa, Okla.; Branch 898, Workmen’s Circle, 
Baltimore, Md. ; Vest Makers’ Union, Local No. 117, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Baltimore, Md. ; Branch 482, Work- 
men's Circle, Baltimore, Md.; Socialist Party of Berlin, N. H.; 
City Central Committee, Socialist Party, Duluth, Minn.; Inde- 
pendent First Odesser Sick Benefit Association, New York City; 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of America, New York City; 
Progressive Club, Branch 9, Workmen’s Circle, Baltimore, Md.; 
United Mine Workers of America, Local Union No. 1131, Coalton, 
Okla.; Educational League, Branch 67, Workmen's Circle, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hebrew Youths’ Educational Club, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Workmen's Circle, Branch 176; Glenora Local, Socialist 
Party, Glenora, La.; Coat Pressers’ Union, Amalgamated Gar- 
ment Workers of America, New York City; City Central Com- 
mittee, Socialist Party, Racine, Wis.; National Workmen’s 
Committee on Jewish Rights, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Branch North 
Wales, Socialist Party, Montgomery County, Pa.; Ukrainian 
Federation, Socialist Party of the United States; Pants Markers’ 
Union, Local 114, Baltimore, Md.; Poale Zion Society, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Basters’ Union, Local 241, Baltimore, Md.; 
American Brotherhood of Moghileff, of Chicago, III.; Progres- 
sive Bobker Young Men’s Benevolent Society, New York City; 
Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, Branch 82, New Haven, 
Conn.; Poale Zion Society, Baltimore, Md.; Branch 232, Work- 
men's Circle, New Haven, Conn.; Pants Pressers’ Union, Local 
59, Baltimore, Md. ; Cloak Makers’ Union No. 4, Baltimore, Md.; 
National Alliance, Branch 96, Chicago, III.; 50 citizens of Pres- 
cott. Mich.; Socialist Party of Rock Island, III.; joint meeting 
of Workmen's Circle Branches, Providence, R. I.; William 
Pierce, citizen, Canton, Ohio; and Aberdeen Local No. 2, Aber- 
deen. Wash. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of George Stronberg, Akron, Colo. (minor), ask- 
ing the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to “ stop 
the war“; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Local No. 257; Metal Trades 
Council, both of St. Louis, Mo.; the Iron City Central Trades 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Chicago Federation of Labor, 
of Chicago, III., praying for the passage of the Burnett immi- 
gration pill ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petitions of the Commandery of the State of Missouri of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
and the Jefferson chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, both of St. Louis, Mo., favoring adequate prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of citizens and members of the 
Mennonite Church of Friends, Okla., against preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of Victory Lodge, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars of Lisbon and Fall, Me., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Petitions of sundry citizens 
f Wyoming, Lincoln, Lewes, and Camden, Del., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia : Petitions of 104 and more citi- 
zens of Parkersburg and Vienna and Wesley Senior Epworth 
League of Parkersburg, W. Va., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of 135 voting citizens of Pulaski 
and Pulaski Lodge, International Order of Good Templars of 
Pulaski, N. V., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Norwalk. Ohio, favoring prohibition in Porto 
Ries; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Union of Norwalk, Ohio, 
asking for Federal censorship of motion pictures; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Aiso, petition of the Christian Endeavor Union of Norwalk, 
Ohi», favoring amendment to pure food and drug law relative to 


false statement of curative powers of medicine; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Union of Norwalk, Ohio, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ary. 
By Mr. PADGETT: Petitions of Nunnelly Methodist Epis- 
cops! Church South, of Nunnelly, Tenn., and Shipps Bend Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, of Centerville, Tenn., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Joseph Bimberg Sons Co., packer 
of leaf tobacco, of Elmira, N. Y., opposing the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Union No, 280 of the Cigarmakers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, of Owego, N. V., E. M. Reynolds, 
secretary, favoring the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Nordeus Enighet Lodge, No. 72, International 
Order of Good Templars, and 154 individual citizens of Corning, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House joint resolution 84, by Mr. 
Wess, of North Carolina, and House joint resolution 85, by Mr. 
SanrH of Idaho, proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States for nation-wide prohibition of the beverage 
9 in intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, urging appropriation of moneys for the building of roads 
i the Yosemite National Park; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of W. P. Billings, of New York City, 
5 ATOR of House bill 9814; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. : 

Also, petition of Carl Diederich, of Brooklyn, N. X., in favor 
of the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Michael Raphael, of Brooklyn, N. X., in favor 
of House bill 6915; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of F. C. Barton, of New York, favoring the 
establishment of a nonpartisan tariff commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of A. Beller & Co., of New York, in favor of 
enacting dye legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of International Association of Machinists of 
Washington, in favor of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of John P. Cahill, of New York City, in favor 
of House bill 7625; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, petition of Julius Wile, Sons & Co., of New York, pro- 
testing against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of International Union of United Brewery 
Workmen of America, Local Union No. 24, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
protesting against national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of George I. Peerce, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in favor 
of the Kern-McGillieuddy bill; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petitions of 40 citizens of Cam- 
bridge and Bonnus Ferry, Idaho, and citizens and Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Marydel, Del., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 12020, granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Graham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. z 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Union No. 1831,' United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Arctic, R. I., favoring the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Men’s Bible Class of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New Castle, Pa., for national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Nichels Aufsten and 35 other citizens of 
Cannonsburg, Pa., favoring House joint resolution 38; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Philadelphia Section of the 
Navy League, relative to preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: Memorial of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Lancaster, N. H., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Epworth League of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Lancaster, N. H., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


